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of America 


SENATE—Friday, November 22, 1974 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. JOHN V. TUNNEY, 
a Senator from the State of California. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our Father, whose love is un- 
failing and whose mercies are new every 
morning, we lift our hearts to Thee in 
prayer for the leaders of this Nation, 
especially those who serve in this body. 
Give them kind hearts, clear thoughts, 
and quiet faith. In the grave responsi- 
bilities of public trust, endow them with 
ample energy great wisdom, and spiritual 
grace that they may forge enduring so- 
lutions to the vexing problems of our age. 
And while they labor, enable them to 
heed Thy Word: “Keep thy heart with 
ali diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life.” 

In Thy holy name, we pray. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., November 22, 1974. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. Joan V. 
TUNNEY, a Senator from the State of Cali- 
fornia, to perform the duties of the Chair 
during my absence. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. TUNNEY thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, November 21, 1974, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
ITEMS ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1222 and Calendar No. 1228. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DESIGNATION OF CERTAIN LANDS 
AS WILDERNESS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 600) to designate certain lands 
as wilderness, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
Sular Affairs with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That (a) in accordance with subsection (c) 
of section 3 of the Wilderness Act (78 Stat. 
890, 892), the following lands are hereby 
designated as wilderness and, therefore, as 
components of the national wilderness pres- 
ervation system: 

(i) certain lands in the Chamisso National 
Wildlife Refuge, Alaska, which comprise 
approximately four hundred and fifty-five 
acres, which are depicted on a map entitled 
"Chamisso Wilderness Proposal”, dated No- 
vember 1969, and which shall be known as 
the Chamisso Wilderness; 

(2) certain lands in the Simeonof Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Alaska, which com- 
prise approximately twenty-five thousand 
one hundred and forty acres, which are de- 
picted on a map entitled “Simeonof Wilder- 
ness—Proposed”, dated November 1969, re- 
vised January 1971, and which shall be known 
as the Simeonof Wilderness; 

(3) certain lands in the National Key Deer 
Refuge, Great White Heron National Wildlife 
Refuge, and the Key West National Wildlife 
Refuge, Florida, which comprise approxi- 
mately four thousand seven hundred and 
forty acres, which are depicted on a map en- 
titled ‘Florida Keys Wilderness—Proposed”, 
dated August 1969, and which shall be known 
as the Florida Keys Wilderness; 

(4) certain lands in the St. Marks Wildlife 
Refuge, Florida, which comprise approxi- 
mately seventeen thousand seven hundred 
and forty-six acres, which are depicted on a 
map entitled “St. Marks Wilderness Pro- 
posal—Florida”, dated September 1971, re- 
vised December 1971, and which shall be 
known as the St. Marks Wilderness; 

(5) certain lands in the Blackbeard Is- 
land National Wildlife Refuge, Georgia, 
which comprise approximately three thou- 
sand acres, which are depicted on a map en- 
titled “Blackbeard Island Wilderness—Pro- 
posed”, dated December 1971, and which 
shall be Known as the “Blackbeard Island 
Wilderness” 


(6) certain lands in the Wolf Island Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Georgia, which com- 
prise approximately five thousand one hun- 
dred. and twenty-six acres, which are de- 
picted on a map entitled “Wolf Island Wil- 
derness Proposal”, dated March 1971, revised 
March 1973, further revised March 1974, and 
which shall be known as the Wolf Island 
Wilderness; 

(7) certain lands In the Breton National 
Wildlife Refuge, Louisiana, which comprise 
approximately five thousand acres, which are 
depicted on a map entitled “Breton Wilder- 
ness—Proposed”, dated December 1970, re- 
vised January 1974, and which shall be 
known as the Breton Wilderness; 

(8) certain lands in the Moosehorn Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Maine, which com- 
prise approximately four thousand seven 
hundred and nineteen acres and which are 
depicted on a map entitled “Moosehorn Wild- 
erness (Baring Unit)—Proposed”, dated 
September 1971, revised December 1971, fur- 
ther revised September 1974, and which shall 
be known as the Moosehorn Wilderness (Bar- 
ing Unit); 

(9) certain lands in the Brigantine Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, New Jersey, which 
comprise approximately six thousand six 
hundred and three acres, which are depicted 
on the map entitled “Brigantine Wilder- 
ness—Proposed”, dated August 1971, revised 
September 1974, and which shall be known 
as the Brigantine Wilderness; 

(10) certain lands in the Bosque del 
Apache National Wildlife Refuge, New Mex- 
ico, which comprise approximately thirty 
thousand eight hundred and fifty acres, 
which are depicted on a map entitled “Bos- 
que del Apache Wilderness—Proposed”, 
dated July 1971, revised September 1974, and 
which shall be known as Bosque del Apache 
Wilderness; 

(11) certain lands in the Chase Lake Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, North Dakota, which 
comprise approximately four thousand one 
hundred and fifty-five acres, which are de- 
picted on the map entitled “Chase Lake 
Wilderness—Proposed”, dated September 
1971, and which shall be known as the Chase 
Lake Wilderness; 

(12) certain lands in the Lostwood Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, North Dakota, 
which comprise approximately five thousand 
five hundred and seventy-seven acres, which 
are depicted on a map entitled “Lostwood 
Wilderness Proposal”, dated August 1971, and 
which shall be known as the Lostwood Wild- 
erness; 

(18) all lands in the West Sister National 
Widilife Refuge, Ohio, which comprise 
approximately eighty-five acres, which are 
depicted on a map entitled “Proposed West 
Sister Island Wilderness’, dated October 
1969, and which shall be known as the West 
Sister Island Wilderness; and 

(14) certain lands in the Cape Romain 
National Wildlife Refuge, South Carolina, 
which comprise approximately twenty-eight 
thousand acres, which are depicted on a map 
entitied “Cape Romain Wilderness Proposal”, 
dated January 1971, and which shall be 
known as the Cape Romain Wilderness. 
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(b) As soon as practicable after this Act 
takes effect, maps of the wilderness areas 
and legal descriptions of their boundaries 
shall be filed with the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committees of the United States Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, and such 
maps and descriptions shall have the same 
force and effect as if included in this Act; 
Provided, however, That correction of clerical 
and typographical errors in such maps and 
descriptions may be made. 

(c) The maps and descriptions of the 
boundaries of the areas designated in this 
Act shall be on file and available for public 
inspection in the offices of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. The areas designated by this Act 
as wilderness shall be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior in accordance with 
the applicable provisions of the Wilderness 
Act governing areas designated by that Act 
as wilderness areas, except that any refer- 
ence in such provisions to the effective date 
of the Wilderness Act shall be deemed to be a 
reference to the effective date of this Act, and 
any reference to the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall be deemed to be a reference to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to designate certain national 
wildlife refuge lands as wilderness.” 


FARM LABOR CONTRACTOR REGIS- 
TRATION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1974 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3202) to amend the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963 to 
provide for the extension of coverage 
and to further effectuate the enforce- 
ment of such act, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That (a) this Act may be cited as the “Farm 
Labor Contractor Registration Act Amend- 
ments of 1974”, 

(b) Unless the context otherwise requires, 
whenever in this Act an amendment is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to a sec- 
tion or other provision the reference shall 
be considered to be made to a section or oth- 
er provision of the Farm Labor Contractor 
Registration Act.of 1963 (7 U.S.C. 2041 et 
seq.). 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Act Is amended by 
striking out the word “interstate” each place 
where it appears therein. The first sentence 
of section 3(b) is amended to delete there- 
from the phrase “ten or more” and the 
phrase “at any one time in any calendar 
year”. The second sentence of section 3(b) 
is amended to read as follows: “Such term 
shall not include— 

“(1) any nonprofit charitable organiza- 
tion, public or nonprofit private education- 
al institution, or similar oragnization; 

“(2) any farmer, processor, canner, ginner, 
packing shed operator, or nurseryman who 
personally engages in any such activity for 
the purpose of supplying migrant workers 
solely for his own operation; 

“(3) any full-time or regular employee of 
any entity referred to in (1) or (2) above 
who engages in such activity solely for his 
employer on no more than an incidental 
basis; 
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“(4) any person who engages in any such 
activity (A) solely within a twenty-five mile 
intrastate radius of his permanent place of 
residence and (B) for not more than thir- 
teen weeks per year; 

“(5) any person who engages in any such 
activity for the purpose of obtaining migrant 
workers of any foreign nation for employ- 
ment in the United States if the employment 
is subject to— 

“(A) an agreement between the United 
States and such foreign nation; or 

“(B) an arrangement with the government 
of any foreign nation under which written 
contracts for the employment of such work- 
ers are provided for and the enforcement 
thereof is provided for through the United 
States by an instrumentality of such foreign 
nation; 

“(6) any full-time or regular employee 
of any person holding a certificate of regis- 
tration under this Act; or 

“(7) any common carrier or any full-time 
regular employee thereof engaged solely in 
the transportation of migrant workers.” 

Sec, 3. Section 3(d) of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘agricultural employment’ 
means employment in any service or activity 
included within the provisions of section 
3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
(29 U.S.C, 203(f)), or section 3121(g) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 
3121(g)) and the handling, planting, drying, 
packing, packaging, processing, freezing, or 
grading prior to delivery for storage of any 
agricultural or horticultural commodity in 
its unmanufactured state.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 4 of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(c) No person shall engage the services 
of any farm labor contractor to supply farm 
laborers unless he first determines that the 
farm labor contractor possesses a certificate 
from the Secretary that is in full force and 
effect at the time he contracts with the 
farm labor contractor. 

“(d).Upon determination by the Secretary 
that any person knowingly has engaged the 
services of any farm labor contractor who 
does not possess such certificate as required 
by subsection (c) of this section, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to deny such person the 
facilities and services authorized by the Act 
of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113; 29 U.S.C. 49 
et seq.), commonly referred to as the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act, for a period of up to three 
years”. 

Sec. 5. Section 5(a) is amended by— 

(1) striking the word “and” after para- 
graph (2), 

(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon, and 

(3) adding the following new paragraphs: 

“(4) has filed, under such terms as the 
Secretary may prescribe, a statement identi- 
fying each vehicle to be used by the appli- 
cant for the transportation of migrant 
workers, and ali real property to be used by 
the applicant for the housing of migrant 
workers, during the period for which regis- 
tration is sought, along with proof that every 
such vehicle and all such housing currently 
conform to all applicable Federal and State 
safety and health standards to the extent 
that such vehicle and all such housing are 
under the applicant's ownership or control; 
and 

“(5) has consented to designation of the 
Secretary as the agent available to accept 
service of summons in any action against 
such farm labor contractor at any and all 
times during which such farm labor contrac- 
tor has departed from the jurisdiction in 
which such action is commenced or other- 
wise has become unavailable to accept serv- 
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ice, under such terms and conditions as are 
set by the court in which such action has 
been commenced.”. 

Sec, 6. (a) Section 5(a) (2) is amended by 
striking the second sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “In no event 
shall the amount of such insurance be less 
than the amount currently applicable to 
vehicles used in the transportation of pas- 
sengers in interstate commerce under the 
Interstate Commerce Act and regulations 
promulgated pursuant thereto, or amounts 
offering comparable protection to persons or 
property from damages arising out of the 
applicant's ownership of, operation of, or his 
causing to be operated any vehicle as pro- 
vided herewith: Provided, That the Secretary 
shall have the discretion to issue regula- 
tions requiring insurance in the highest 
amounts feasible which are less than the 
amounts currently applicable to vebicles 
used in the transportation of passengers in 
interstate. commerce under the Interstate 
Commerce Act and regulations promulgated 
pursuant thereto, if the Secretary, after due 
and careful consideration, determines that 
the insurance coverage in such amounts is 
not available to farm labor contractors in 
the same manner and in the same amounts 
as such coverage is available to other carriers 
used to transport passengers in interstate 
commerce;”. 

Sec, 7. Section 5(b) is amended by— 

(1) striking “or” at the end of paragraph 
(9); 

(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (10) and inserting a semicolon tn lieu 
thereof; and 

(3) adding after paragraph (10) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(11) is not in fact the real party in Inter- 
est In any such application or certificate of 
registration and that the real party in in- 
terest is a person, firm, partnership, associa- 
tion, or corporation who previously has been 
denied a certificate of registration, has had 
a certificate of registration suspended or 
revoked, or who does not presently qualify 
for a certificate of registration; or 

(12) has used a vehicle for the transpor- 
tation of migrant workers, or has used real 
property for the housing of migrant workers, 
while such vehicle or real property failed 
to conform to all applicable Federal and 
State safety and health standards, to the 
extent any such vehicle or real property has 
come within the ownership or control of 
such farm labor contractor.” 

(4) striking “or prostitution”, at the end 
of paragraph (7) and adding in lieu there- 
of the following: “prostitution, or peonage; 
where the date of the judgment of convic- 
tion of any crime as specified herein has 
been entered within a period of five years 
preceding the action of the Secretary under 
this subsection”; 

(5) striking all after the word “utilized” 
in paragraph (6) and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “, with knowledge, the 
services of any person, who is an alien not 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence, 
or who has not been authorized by the At- 
torney General to accept employment;". 

Sec, 8. Section 5 is amended by adding’ at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d) Persons issued a certificate of regis- 
tration under this section shall provide to 
the Secretary a notice of each and every 
address change within 10 days after such 
change, The Secretary shall maintain a pub- 
lic central registry of all persons issued cer- 
tiflcates of registration under this section. 
Persons issued a certificate of registration 
under this section shall provide to the Sec- 
retary documentation required under section 
5(a) (4) of the Act applicable to any vehicle 
which the applicant obtains for use in the 
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transportation of migrant workers and any 
real property which the applicant obtains or 
learns will be used for the housing of mi- 
grant workers during the period for which 
the certificate of registration is issued, with- 
in ten days after he obtains or learns of the 
intended use of such vehicle or real prop- 
erty, to the extent that such vehicle or such 
real property is under the ownership of con- 
trol of such persons who have been issued 
certhicates of registration”. 

Src. 9. Section 6(a) of the Act is amended 
by inserting immediately before the semi- 
colon at the end thereof the following: “and 
shall be denied the facilities and services 
authorized by the Act of June 6, 1933 (29 
U.S.C. 49 et seq.), upon refusal or failure to 
exhibit the same”. 

Sec, 10. Section 6(b) of the Act is amended 
by striking the word “and” before para- 
graph (5), and by striking the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph (5) and adding at the 
end thereof the following: “(6) the period 
of employment, (7) the existence of a strike 
or other concerted stoppage, slowdown, or 
interruption of operations by employees at 
a place of contracted employment, and (8) 
the existence of any arrangements with any 
owner, proprietor, or agent of any com- 
mercial or retail establishment in the area 
of employment under which he is to receive 
a commission or any other benefit resulting 
from any sales provided to such commercial 
or retail establishment from the migrant 
workers whom he recruits. The disclosure 
required under this subsection shall be in 
writing in a language in which the worker 
is fluent, and written in a manner under- 
standable by such workers on such forms 
and under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary shall prescribe.” 

Sec. 11, (a) Section 6 is amended by— 

(1) striking “and” after paragraph (d), 

(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (e) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon, and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(f) refrain from recruiting, employing, 
or utilizing, with knowledge, the services 
of any person, who is an alien not lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence or who 
has not been authorized by the Attorney 
General to accept employment; 

“(g) promptly pay or contribute when 
due to the individuals entitled thereto all 
moneys or other things of value entrusted 
to the farm labor contractor by any farm 
operator for such purposes; and 

“(h) refrain from requiring any worker 
to puchase any goods solely from such farm 
labor contractor or any other person,” 

(b) Section 6(e) of the Act is amended 
by striking “interstate” each time it appears. 

(e) Section 6(e) of the Act is further 
amended by striking the last sentence and 
substituting the following: “He shall addi- 
tionally provide to the person to whom any 
migrant worker is furnished all information 
and records required to be kept by such 
contractor under this subsection, and all 
information required to be provided to any 
migrant worker under this subsection. The 
Secretary may prescribe appropriate forms 
for the recording of information required by 
this subsection;”’. 

(d) Section 2(b) of this Act is amended 
by striking the word “interstate” the second 
time it appears. 

Sec. 12. Section 7 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “The Sec- 
retary may isue subpenas requiring the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses or the 
production of any evidence in connection 
with such investigations. The Secretary may 
administer oaths and affirmations, examine 
witnesses, and receive evidence. For the pur- 
pose of any hearing or investigation pro- 
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vided for in this chapter, the provisions of 
section 9 and 10 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of September 16, 1914 (15 U.S.C. 
49, 50) (relating to the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents), are made applicable to the 
jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary shall conduct investi- 
gations in a manner which protects the 
confidentiality of any complaint or other 
party who provides information to the Sec- 
retary with respect to which the Secretary 
commences an investigation. The Secretary 
shall monitor and investigate activities of 
farm labor contractors in such manner as is 
necessary to enforce the provisions of this 
Act.” 

Sec. 13. Section 9 of the Act is amended 
by inserting the subsection designation “(a)” 
at the beginning thereof; by striking out “or 
any regulation prescribed hereunder”; and 
by striking the period at the end thereof 
and edding the following: “, sentenced to a 
prison term not to exceed one year, or both, 
and upon conviction for any subsequent 
violation, shall be punishable by a fine not 
to exceed $10,000 or sentenced to a prison 
term not to exceed three years, or both. The 
Secretary shall report on enforcement of the 
provisions of this Act in the annual report 
of the Secretary required pursuant to sec- 
tion 9 of the Act entitled “An Act to create 
a Department of Labor”, approved March 4, 
1913 (37 Stat. 738, 29 U.S.C. 560). The re- 
porting hereunder shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, a description of efforts to 
monitor and investigate the activities of 
farm labor contractors, the number of per- 
sons to whom certificates of registration have 
been issued, the number of complaints of 
violation received by the Secretary and their 
disposition, and the number and nature of 
any senctions imposed. 

“(b) (1) Any person who commits a viola- 
tion of this Act or any regulations pro- 
mulgated under this Act, may be assessed 
s civil money penalty of not more than $1,000 
for each violation. The penalty shall be as- 
sessed by the Secretary upon written notice, 
under the procedures set forth herein. 

(2) The person assessed shall be afforded 
an opportunity for agency hearing, upon 
request made within thirty days after the 
date of issuance of the notice of assessment. 
In such hearing, all issues shall be deter- 
mined on the record pursuant to section 554 
of title 5, United States Code. The agency 
determination shall be made by final order 
subject to review only as provided in para- 
graph (3). If no hearing is requested as 
herein provided, the assessment shall con- 
stitute a final and unappealable order. 

“(3) Any person against whom an order 
imposing a civil money penalty has been 
entered after an agency hearing under this 
section may obtain revelew by the United 
States district court for any district in which 
he is located or the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia by filing 
a@ notice of appeal in such court within 30 
days from the date of such order, and simul- 
taneously sending a copy of such notice by 
registered mail to the Secretary. The Sec- 
retary shall promptly certify and file in such 
court the record upon which the penalty was 
imposed. The findings of the Secretary shall 
be set aside if found to be unsupported by 
substantial evidence as provided by section 
706(2)(E) of title 5, United States Code. 

“(4) If any person fails to pay an assess- 
ment after it has become a final and un- 
appealable order, or after the court has en- 
tered final judgment in favor of the agency, 
the Secretary shall refer the matter to the 
Attorney General, who shall recover the 
amount assessed by action in the appropriate 
United States district court. In such action 
the validity and appropriateness of the final 
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order imposing the penalty shall not be sub- 
ject to review. 

“(5) All penalties collected under author- 
ity of this section shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

“(c) Notwithstanding subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section, any farm labor con- 
tractor who commits a violation of subsec- 
tion 6(f) of the Act or any regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder shall upon conviction 
be fined not to exceed $10,000 or sentenced 
to a prison term not to exceed three years, or 
both, if the person committing such viola- 
tion has failed to obtain a certificate of reg- 
istration pursuant to this Act or is one whose 
certificate has been suspended or revoked by 
the Secretary.” 

Sec., 14. (a) The Farm Labor Contractor 
Registration Act of 1963 is amended by re- 
designating sections 12, 13, and 14 thereof as 
sections 15, 16, and 17, respectively, and by 
inserting after section 11 the following: 

“CIVIL RELIEF 


“Sec. 12. (a) Any person claiming to be 
aggrieved by the violation of any provision 
of this Act or any regulation prescribed 
hereunder may file suit in any district court 
of the United States having jurisdiction of 
the parties without respect to the amount 
in controversy or without regard to the cit- 
izenship of the parties and without regard to 
exhaustion of any alternative administrative 
remedies provided herein, 

“(b) Upon application by the complainant 
and in such circumstances as the court may 
deem just, the court may appoint an attor- 
ney for such complainant and may authorize 
the commencement of the action. If the court 
finds that the respondent has intentionally 
violated any provision of this Act or any 
regulation prescribed hereunder, it may 
award damages up to and including an 
amount equal to the amount of actual dam- 
ages, or $500 for each violation, or other 
equitable relief. Any civil action brought un- 
der this section shall be subject to appeal as 
provided in chapter 83 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

“(c) If upon investigation the Secretary 
determines that the provisions of this Act 
have been violated, he may petition any ap- 
propriate district court of the United States 
for temporary or permanent injunctive 
relief. 

“(d) Except as provided in section 518(a) 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
litigation before the Supreme Court, the So- 
licitor of Labor may appear for and repre- 
sent the Secretary in any civil litigation 
brought under this Act but all such litigation 
shall be subject to the direction and control 
of the Attorney General. 

“DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED 


“Sec. 13. (a) No person shall intimidate, 
threaten, restrain, coerce, blacklist,) dis- 
charge, or in any manner discriminate any 
migrant worker because such worker has, 
with just cause, filed any complaint or in- 
stituted or caused to be instituted any pro- 
ceeding under or related to this Act or has 
testified or is about to testify in any such 
proceedings or because of the exercise, with 
just cause, by such worker on behalf of him- 
self or others of any right or protection af- 
forded by this Act. 

“(b) Any worker who believes, with just 
cause, that he has been discriminated 
against by any person in violation of this 
section may, within one hundred eighty days 
after such violation occurs, file a complaint 
with the Secretary alleging such discrimina- 
tion. Upon receipt of such complaint, the 
Secretary shall cause such investigation to 
be made as he deems appropriate. If upon 
such investigation, the Secretary determines 
that the provisions of this section have been 
violated, he shall bring an action in any 
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appropriate United States district court 
against such person. In any such action the 
United States district courts shall have 
jurisdiction, for cause shown, to restrain 
violation of subsection (a) and order all ap- 
propriate relief including rehiring or rein- 
statement of the worker, with back pay, or 
damages. 
“RECORDKEEPING 

“Src. 14. Any person who is furnished any 
migrant worker by a farm labor contractor 
shall maintain all payroll records required to 
be kept by such person under Federal law, 
and with respect to migrant workers paid by 
a farm labor contractor such person shall 
also obtain from the contractor and main- 
tain records containing the information re- 
quired to be provided to him by the con- 
traetor under section 6(e) of the Act.” 

Sec. 15. The Act is amended by addition 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tions: 

“WAIVER OP RIGHTS 

“Sec. 18. Any agreement by an employee 
purporting to waive or to modify his rights 
hereunder shall be void as contrary to public 
policy, except a waiver or modification of 
rights or obligations hereunder in favor of 
the Secretary shall be valid for purposes of 
enforcement of the provisions of the Act. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 19. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the purposes of this 
Act such sums as may be necessary for the 
effective enforcement of this Act.” 

“Sec. 16. Section 17 of the Act (as redes- 
ignated by this Act) is amended by strik- 
ing “of section 4, 5, 6, and 8”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, is this 
the farm labor contractor bill? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It is. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is a 
bill which I believe was vetoed, and the 
pending bill is designed to deal with the 
problems raised by the veto. I just wish 
to note that for the Recorp. I am de- 
lighted that the majority leader has 
called up the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


A FEW WORDS ARE WORTH A 
THOUSAND PICTURES 


Mr, HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, a 
random observation: I have been think- 
ing of how rare it is that complicated 
and difficult situations are brilliantly 
summarized in a few words, so that what 
many have sought to comprehend be- 
comes encapsulated in a phrase. 

I am thinking of Thomas Paine’s re- 
mark in “Common Sense” about the 
impossibility of a continent being ruled 
by an island. 

I think of a recent remark by James 
Callahan, of the British Government: 

I can conceive of no problems which can 
be better handled outside the European Com- 
munity than inside. 


The only relatively recent brilliant 
summarization of a major problem that 
I can recall occurring in Congress was 
when our good friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN) commented succinctly, and on 
an early occasion, that the best thing 
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to do about Vietmam was to say that 
we won and then get out of there. 

So here are three Mustrations of com- 
mentary which summarize and which 
aa become eminently remember- 
able. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) is 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
my time, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CERTAIN MEASURES 
TO BE PLACED UNDER “SUBJECTS 
ON THE TABLE” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
bills on the calendar be placed under 
“Subjects on the Table”: Calendar No. 
498, S. 2548; Calendar No. 873, S. 3423; 
Calendar No. 1046, Senate Resolution 
381; Calendar No. 1203, Senate Resolu- 
tion 424; Calendar No. 1204, Senate Res- 
olution 425; Calendar No. 1205, Senate 
Resolution 426; Calendar No. 1214, Sen- 
ate Resolution 430; and Calendar No. 
1215, Senate Concurrent Resolution 118. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
does not mean that these proposals are 
not subject to being called up. They are 
just being put under “Subjects on the 
Table.” 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. On whose time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10:45 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until the hour of 10:45 
today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 10:13 a.m., recessed until 10:45 a.m.; 
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whereupon, the Senate reassembled when, 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. TUNNEY). 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr MANSFIELD Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent. that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there will 
now be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes, with statements there- 
in limited to 5 minutes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:28 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Hack- 
ney, one of its reading clerks, announced 
that the House has passed the bill (H.R. 
16373) to amend title 5, United States 
Code, by adding a section 552a to safe- 
guard individual privacy from the mis- 
use of Federal records and to provide 
that individuals be granted access to ree- 
ords concerning them which are main- 
tained by Federal agencies, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXEC- 
UTIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Tunney) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 

APPROPRIATION REQUEST BY THE U.S. RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION 

A letter from the President of the United 
States Railway Association transmitting an 
appropriation request in the amount of $14 
million (with accompanying papers). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE SECRETARY OF 

THE TREASURY 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to continue the minting of dollars, half-dol- 
lars, and quarter-dollars bearing the current 
design and coinage date during calendar year 
1975, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers). Referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE SECRETARY OF 

THE TREASURY 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to modernize the procedures for licensing 
and regulating customs brokers, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers). 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Audit of Payments 
from Special Bank Account to Lockheed Air- 
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craft Corporation for the C-5A Aircraft Pro- 
gram during the Quarter Ended September 
30, 1974” (with an accompanying report). 
Referred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT AT THE WHITE 
SANDS NATIONAL MONUMENT 
A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of a proposed concession con= 
tract providing facilities and services at the 
White Sands National Monument (with ac- 
companying papers). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
BETWEEN THE CAPITOL AND THE WHITE HOUSE 
A letter from the Chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Development Corporation 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a comprehen- 
sive development plan for Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue between the Capitol and the White 
House (with accompanying papers). Referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to waive a claim of the United States 
for erroneous overpayments (with accom- 
panying papers). Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the destruction of explosive ma- 
terials subject to seizure and forfeiture where 
it is impractical or unsafe to remove the ma- 
terials to a place of storage or where such 
materials cannot be safely stored (with ac- 
companying papers). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
REPORTS OF THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
A letter from the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization transmitting, 
pursuant to law, reports concerning visa 
petitions which the Service has approved 
(with accompanying papers). Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
ORDERS OF THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
A letter from the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization transmitting, 
pursuant to law, copies of orders entered in 
cases where authority of the Service was 
exercised in behalf of certain aliens (with 
accompanying papers). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the activities carried out 
in fiscal year 1974 under the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 (with an accompanying report). 
Referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr, TUNNEY) : 

A resolution adopted by the Court of Com- 
mon Council of the City of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in support of full funding of the 
Community Development Block Grants for 
fiscal year 1975, Referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
executive reports were submitted: 
NOMINATIONS 
By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, to be 
Vice President of the United States. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. ALLEN (for himself and Mr. 
ERVIN) : 

S. 4181, A bill to amend the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 to repeal sections 4 and 5 relating 
to automatic application of that Act and 
prior approval in changes in voting qualifi- 
cations, and for other purposes, Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. ALLEN (for himself and 
Mr. ERVIN) : 

S. 4181. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 to repeal sections 4 
and 5 relating to automatic application 
of that act and prior approval in changes 
in voting qualifications, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. ALLEN on the in- 
troduction of the “Voting Rights Amend- 
ments of 1974” are printed later in the 
RECORD.) 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


YOUTH CAMP SAFETY ACT—S. 3639 


AMENDMENT NO. 1993 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. TAFT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 3639) to provide for the develop- 
ment and implementation of programs 
for youth camp safety. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I desire to give notice that a 
public hearing has been scheduled for 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974, at 9 a.m., in 
room 2228 Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, on the following nominations: 

Edward N, Cahn, of Pennsylvunia, to 
be U.S. district judge for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, vice John Mor- 
gan Davis, retired. 

Joel M. Flaum, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
district judge for the Northern District 
of Illinois, vice Philip W. Tone, elevated. 

John F. Gerry, of New Jersey, to be 
U.S, district judge for the District of 
New Jersey, vice James A. Coolahan, re- 
tired. 
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Juan R. Torruella Del Valle, of Puerto 
Rico, to be U.S. district judge for the 
District of Puerto Rico, vice Hiram R. 
Cancio, resigned. 

Any persons desiring to offer testi- 
mony in regard to these nominations, 
shall, not later than 24 hours prior to 
such hearing, file in writing with the 
committee a request to be heard and a 
statement of their proposed testimony. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), 
chairman; the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN) , and the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska). 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


SENATE RULES ‘COMMITTEE REC- 
OMMENDS NELSON ROCKE- 
FELLER 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Senator 
Cannon, the chairman, and the members 
of the Senate Rules Committee are to be 
highly commended for their prompt ac- 
tion on Nelson Rockefeller’s confirma- 
tion as Vice President of the United 
States. In my judgment it is in the na- 
tional interest that this nomination 
should be acted on by the Congress be- 
fore the end of the year. 

For too long the Nation has been with- 
out a Vice President. For that reason I 
have urged repeatedly that the duty of 
both the Senate and the House is to 
complete its examination of Governor 
Rockefeller and act at the earliest possi- 
ble date. Hence, I urge again that Chair- 
man Roprno and the House Judiciary 
Committee work expeditiously to bring 
this matter to a conclusion and make its 
recommendations to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I have known Nelson Rockefeller for 
more than 30 years and based upon that 
enormous experience with him as a po- 
litical colleague, as a friend, as a co- 
worker in many civic and social causes, I 
believe the President made not only the 
right choice but the only choice of any 
man who was within reach of the Vice 
Presidency. 

Nelson Rockefeller was No. 1 on my 
list when the President asked for recom- 
mendations, and this is what I said about 
him: 

Nelson Rockefeller had great experience in 
government, was skilled in organizing to de- 
velop new initiatives on major problems, able 
to attract excellent personnel to government, 
acceptable to a broad spectrum of the party, 
and has real size and highest character. 


In introducing Nelson Rockefeller to 
the Senate Rules Committee, I said: 

It is evident he has held very high office in 
our Federal Government on three occasions. 
He has also been elected four times governor 
of New York and laid down the reins of office 
only because he felt, in the present circum- 
stances, he could serve more effectively as a 
private citizen, which is much to his credit. 

And in illustrating the character of the 
man, he came immediately to public service, 
to wit, the organization of his Committee on 
Critical Choices and the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Water Quality. 

Whether or not he is in office, Nelson 
Rockefeller has really always carried on like 
& public servant. 
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In the 1930's the darkest days of the de- 
pression, Rockefeller Center opened, and 
among the Rockefeller sons, Nelson was given 
the job of getting tenants in those very dark 
days, and he did it. So that he is not just a 
rich man, devoting himself to public causes 
with tremendous staffs and preparation, but 
he knows how to walk sidewalks and ask 
people to do things that they may not be 
immediately ready to do. 


As a public servant, I believe that he 
can bring to the Office of Vice President 
the enthusiasm, vitality, and imagination 
that are his best strengths. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, in the 
flurry of votes on H.R. 16900, a bill mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for 
fiscal year 1975, I inadvertently over- 
looked mention of two appropriations 
items of great interest to me. 

The first of these is an appropriation 
that greatly affects the lives of this Na- 
tion’s approximately seven million 
handicapped children. I refer to the 
Mathias amendment in the Education 
Amendments of 1974—Public Law 93- 
380. This amendment significantly alters 
the formula of title VI-B, Education of 
the Handicapped, Aid to the States, by 
creating an entitlement based upon the 
number of all children within a State 
between the ages of 3 and 21, in the most 
recent year for which satisfactory data is 
available, multiplied by approximately 
$8.75. The Senate and House enacted the 
provision as an emergency measure to 
stem the tide of court orders requiring 
the States to provide educational services 
to handicapped children until S. 6, “Edu- 
cation for All Handicapped Children” 
can be fully considered. S. 6, presently 
pending consideration by the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, is 
much breader and more comprehensive 
legislation which provides financial as- 
sistance to the States for improved edu- 
cational services for handicapped chil- 
dren. In the meantime, however, we have 
the Mathias amendment which will pre- 
vide for much needed expansion of aid 
to the States for education of handi- 
capped children for this fiscal year. 

The committee recommendation to 
fund the Mathias amendment at the level 
of $125 million for fiseal year 1975, while 
far below the $680 million authorization 
in the law, would nonetheless provide 
more assistance to our Nation’s handi- 
capped children than has been previously 
secured for them. I congratulate the 
committee for recognizing the responsi- 
bility we have to these children to pro- 
vide the same kind of educational oppor- 
tunities which other children have. Able- 
bodied youngsters in our country accept 
school as a matter of course, a part of 
their daily lives from the ages of 6 to 18; 
handicapped children have no such 
guarantee or promise. 

I, therefore, urge the members of the 
committee on conference, when resolving 
the differences between the House and 
Senate recommendation on this bill to 
consider carefully the significance of this 
appropriations item and to act to protect 
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the full! Senate appropriation recom- 
mendation. 
EDUCATION 

Those of us who have worked so hard 
to achieve new and better directions in 
federal bilingual education programs 
owe thanks to the committee—and es- 
pecially Senator JosEPpH M. MONTOYA, 
who spearheaded the move—for its ad- 
dition of $20 million, for a total of $90 
million, for fiscal year 1975 efforts under 
title VII of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. 

Under the bilingual education pro- 
visions of the Education Amendments of 
1974—Public Law 93-380, authored by 
myself, Senators Kennepy, and Mon- 
Ttova—these new moneys will mean: $55 
million for 330 bilingual projects serving 
232,000 children, compared with $46 mil- 
lion in the House bill providing 284 pro- 
jects serving 201,000 children; it means 
$24 million to train 8,000 teachers and 
provides 400 graduate fellowships, where 
under the House bill and the administra- 
tion request, just $16 million is available 
to train just 5,000 teachers, The commit- 
tee bill also includes $1.5 million each 
for our new efforts in bilingual voca- 
tional education and bilingual voca- 
tional education training, measures 
worked on by myself, Senator KENNEDY, 
Senator Dominick, and Senator TOWER. 
The administration did not request fund- 
ing for these programs. 

These amounts, if agreed to in con- 
ference, mean we can move forward more 
rapidly in meeting our extensive bilin- 
gual needs. And we have a long, long way 
to go. 


A WORLD FOOD SHORTAGE ON 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, when 
I returned from the World Food Confer- 
ence, I found on my desk a timely and 
thoughtful sermon by Rev. Robert 
Meneilly of the Village Church, Prairie 
Village, Kans. Bob Meneilly’s sermon 
concerns the impact of the world food 
crisis on poor and hungry people 
throughout the world. But more im- 
portantly, this sermon concerns the 
effects of worldwide food shortages on 
the soul of the American people. 

As we approach Thanksgiving Day 
and prepare to celebrate the bounty of 
our Iland, I want to share Reverend 
Meneilly’s thoughts with my colleagues, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Man Doss Nor Lave py Sout Foon ALONE 

Staggering! Unbelievabie! While many 
among us are going to Weight Watchers, at 
least one billion of our neighbors are suffer- 
ing malnutrition. We worry about our waist- 
lines from over indulgence of rich foods 
while our neighbors worry about the dis- 
intended stomachs signaling “starvation in 
process.”” One out of five of our brothers 
and sisters is starving today. While Kansas 
City strives to become the world’s gourmet 
center, human hunger is the world’s greatest 
problem. At least 10,000 human beings, 
mostly children, will die this day of starva- 
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tion. Global hunger problems of disasterous 
proportions telescope faster than our im- 
agination can race. 

When I read what our Harry Jones writes 
in The Kansas City Star after his visit in 
Sahel, I am proud of what my country is 
doing to feed the hungry. I even salute the 
military for its service to the starving. But 
when I recognize the fact that the U.S. 
gives only a fraction of what we gave 25 
years ago under the Marshall Plan, I am 
less than proud. In 1949 we gave toward 
world relief and development 2.79% of our 
Gross National Product (GNP) and this 
year we give only two/tenths of one percent. 
Sometimes I get to thinking maybe we are 
selfish isolationists like the world views us. 
The U.S. spends 20 billion for alcoholic pey- 
erages; 13 billion for cigarettes; 5 billion for 
cosmetics. Thirty-eight billion dollars for 
those several incidentals, while we spend 
only 3% billion to aid the developing coun- 
tries. We will spend 50 billion to develop one 
strategic weapon for what we think is our 
security. That same amount of money could 
accomplish one quarter of the land reform 
needed in all the developing countries of 
the world and make for much greater 
security. 

Each of us might get into touch with real- 
ity if we will use our imagination. Picture 
yourself as the other half lives. 

We begin with our typical Shawnee Mis- 
sion family. We take away the cars; the 2,300 
square feet of house and all our electrical 
appliances, including our TV's, stereos, 
washers and dryers, garbage disposals, hu- 
midifiers, air conditioners and even refriger- 
ators. No running water...neither showers 
nor toilets. 

Picture yourself living In a one room but 
constructed of mud or straw or perhaps R 
more sophisticated one made of scrap mate- 
rials with a dirt floor. Whatever children 
you have in your family are sick and hungry. 
Keep in mind one out of four won't live 
to see his fifth birthday. On an average day 
the youngsters will have diarrhea. No schools. 
Nobody in the family can read. 

Take away those Frosted Flakes, eggs and 
sweet roll for breakfast. Take away that steak 
sandwich, hamburger, peanut butter sand- 
wich, or tossed salad for lunch, Take away 
that pot roast, asparagus, au gratin potatoes, 
Olives, cold milk and sherbert for dinner. In- 
stead of those three meals, substitute two 
bowls of tasteless corn meal, rice, or maybe 
sweet potatoes. Add a little watery paste made 
of ehiek peas or maybe some kind of fish 
sauce, once a day. Come Sunday, a wrinkled 
chicken split six ways, if you are lucky. 

You and everyone else in the family work 
out in the sun parched field like oxen from 
morning to night, hoping the crop makes it 
before you die. And if your little crop does 
make it, you split fifty-fifty with the land- 
lord or money lender. 

You hear rumors there are neighbors who 
have lots of food, beautiful clothes, nice 
houses with wood floors, motor cars and a 
pride that they are self made achievers that 
anyone else could be if he applied himself. 
That neighbor of yours believes he has gotten 
what he deserves for his industry and in- 
genuity; and you are getting what you de- 
serve for lack of these attributes. Now... 
how do you feel? 

If you can take it, let’s keep in touch with 
reality. Here are just a few facts If you can 
even imagine them. 

Robert McNamara, president of the World 
Bank, reports that 800 million of our neigh- 
bors live on 30 cents a day. The poverty levei 
in India fs $30 a year Income and 30% of the 
population lives beneath it. We cry about In- 
fiation here, while in many parts of the world 
where incomes are lowest, food costs have 
gone up 50% in two years. In many places 
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food costs amount to 75 to 90% of a family 
budget. 

The rich nations’ rising appetite for meat 
is pricing basic food supplies beyond the 
reach of poor people. Rich nations can buy 
up more and more of the wheat production 
to feed pigs and cattle. Surely many of our 
neighbors must see this as “the poor man’s 
grain siphoned off to feed the rich man's 
cow.” What it takes to feed 210 million Amer- 
icans would feed 1,500 million Chinese on 
the average Chinese diet. It is said that the 
foods we waste in this country in one week 
would feed all China for three days of the 
week, 

The rising affluence of the rich countries 
means less food for the poor. The average 
utilization of grain per person in the develop- 
ing world is 500 pounds per year, most of it 
consumed directly. In North America, the 
average is one ton per person of which only 
150 pounds are consumed directly in cereals 
and bread, while the rest is consumed in- 
directly in the form of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts. We feel we have to have five times more 
agricultural resources than the African or 
Indian. 

If the Arab League is "the oil well of the 
world” in the energy crisis, the U.S. is the 
“bread basket of the world” in the food 
crisis. We need to remember we trebled the 
price of wheat before the Arabs doubled the 
price of ollt 

Note the population growth. It took us 
until 1830 to reach our first billion of world 
population. It took only another 100 years 
to reach the second billion. It took only an- 
other 30 years to reach a third billion in 
1960, It is only taking 15 years now to reach 
our fourth billion next year. We can’t feed 
the people now living, but we have to face 
the fact of feeding twice our present popu- 
lation in the next 35 years, 

The inability of the Third World (the de- 
veloping countries) to produce adequate 
food is very likely to lead to all kinds of 
political turmoil and breakdown in law and 
order. The Ethiopian government is toppling 
today and as many as twelve others may 
topple in the next several months. Starva- 
tion used to be the silent way of death. Now, 
instead of silence, it is coming in the thun- 
dering roar of violence. Civil unrest is an 
automatic fallout of food shortage. 

People everywhere have rising expecta- 
tions because modern communication has 
removed the screens between the “haves” 
and the “have nots.” A hungry world is a 
potentially violent and explosive world. Peo- 
ple are no longer going to die of starvation 
lying down, passively, not bothering those 
nations more richly blessed. 

As Americans dedicated to a free enter- 
prise profit motive way of life, we tend to 
look at things on the basis of “what is in it 
for me?” If we were as smart as we think 
we are in our free enterprise system, we 
would realize people have to have purchas- 
ing power to buy our products. If the poor 
don’t have anything what kind of a profit- 
able market is that for us? It is Just good, 
sound economics to invest in the welfare of 
peoples to maintain a market. What kind 
of capitalists and industrialists are we to 
invest only 02% of our Gross National Prod- 
uct into these straving nations letting the 
potential market go to its grave? Dying peo- 
ple don’t buy your products! 

What does it benefit us not only to be 
charitable but just in the world? Our surest 
defense system is investing our resources in 
the agricultural, transportational and edu- 
cational systems of the developing countries. 
Nations with a decent standard of living 
don’t threaten us. Hurgry people are the 
greatest threat and we put billions into anti- 
ballistic missile Instead of into hun- 
gry peoples’ self-development as human be- 
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ings. Fellow Americans, very often we don’t 
make sense, smart as we are! 

Some of us aren’t very straight in our 
thinking. Many blame the food crisis on ig- 
norant, over-sexed people. We say why don’t 
they “make love, not babies?” We conclude 
if that’s the way they will be, they will have 
to suffer the consequences. 

We must try to see life as people in the 
Third World see it. It is all well and good for 
some of us to be crusaders in Planned Par- 
enthood, but do we ever stop to consider how 
it must sound to those neighbors in the de- 
veloping countries? They see our western- 
promoted population control program as a 
form of racism the way we act toward cer- 
tain of our own people. They must see it as 
economic imperialism with the industrialized 
countries seeking to eliminate poverty by 
eliminating the poor. 

People in many countries have more chil- 
dren by necessity. They are trying to solve 
their poverty by having large families. They 
put the children to work and many familles 
emigrate their sons to cities supplementing 
the pitifully low family income. In many 
parts of the world having children is a wom- 
an’s only hope of finding identity. 

From our perspective we might see the 
population explosion as the greatest single 
cause of the food crisis but if we were citi- 
zens of Mali or the Sudan or Bolivia, I 
wonder if we wouldn't ask if the cause is 
not drought or a lack of land reform or un- 
fair trade policies or cheap prices for our 
Taw materials? 

From here we view the poor and their high 
fertilizer responsible for poverty and the 
hunger crisis. Do we ever stop to consider & 
person in Prairie Village puts 50 times more 
stress on the world’s environment and con- 
sumes 50 times more of the world’s non- 
renewable resources than a poor person in 
Calcutta? A Prairie Village citizen uses 350 
times more energy fuels than the citizen 
in Pokwo, Ethiopia. You and I tend to blame 
the world’s problems on the world’s poor 
and unlettered, assuming no responsibility 
for our own patterns of wasteful and ex- 
cessive use of precious resources. 

The U.S. has the capacity to increase our 
aid to developing countries without much 
sacrifice. Presbyterian layman, Robert Mc- 
Namara, head of the World Bank, said a 
few months ago: “The church was guilty for 
a hundred years of failing to take the lead 
in securing justice for blacks. Must we wait 
another hundred years before the church 
makes the nation aware of the needs of the 
developing world?” If the church isn't go- 
ing to speak to it, who is? McNamara con- 
cluded his much-quoted Nairobi, Kenya, 
speech in September of last year: “All of 
the great religions teach the value of each 
human life. In a way that was never true 
in the past, we now have the power to cre- 
ate a decent life for all men and women. 
Should we not make the moral precept our 
guide to action? The extremes of privilege 
and deprivation are simply no longer accept- 
able.” 

What can you and I do to love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves? 

1. We can start changing our life style. 

We can abstain from meat three days a 
week without hurting our nutrition or the 
industry. Thereby Americans could save 
enough grain to feed 100 million starving 
people. 

We can cut down on fertilizing our lawns, 
cemeteries and golf courses, American ex- 
pertise developed the “green revolution” for 
Asia, The high yield grains require ferti- 
lizer and now we put an embargo on ferti- 
lizer. So we can keep our lawns lush green 
the very countries which we educated to 
depend upon such fertilizer can’t get it. 

We can think twice before we hop in the 
car just to wheel around, We can adjust to 
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smaller, less energy consuming cars. We can 
use car pools. We can start using what mass 
transit is available. 

We can limit ourselves to a healthy 3500 
calories and share the valuable proteins we 
have in over abundance. 

We can reconsider what is a reasonable 
profit to expect from our own investments 
instead of being dedicated to shrewdness in 
making a quick handful! Our common greed 
is disproving the goodness and justice of our 
free enterprise system in the eyes of the 
world. 

I confess it is most difficult for me to 
change. I hate returning those Diet Pepsi 
bottles. I sure like a nice, green yard. I like 
my luxury Delta 88. I love cookies by the 
dozen ond candy by the pound. I like my 
climate-controlled home at 72° the year 
around. I've always wanted my several stocks 
of Marley, Mid-American and Marion to 
double and split so I could make a killing 
on my $1,600 investments some day 

The common things you and I can do will 
be to no avail unless we get the goods we 
save and the services we have to the people 
in need. 

Therefore ... 

I am gcing to influence every person I can 
in the Congress to forget our age-old Amer- 
ican policy of sharing our resources on the 
basis of national interests but to share on 
the basis of our neighbor’s necessities, I am 
no longer frowning upon our government giv- 
ing human aid to countries politically un- 
sympathetic with us because I have become 
sensitive to our Lord’s command: “If your 
enemy hunger, feed him.” 

I am going to give myself to speaking up 
for an “equitable distribution of wealth” 
even though it hurts me and may cause some 
of my best friends to frown on me mistak- 
ingly as socialistic. There can he no peace on 
earth good will among peoples until we who 
have more than we need share with those 
who have less than they need or can get. 
After all, “The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof.” Do I have a right under 
God for me to possess so much more than I 
really need when my neighbors are starving 
for want of daily bread? Our problem is not 
so much how to produce more as it is how to 
distribute equitably our limited produce. It's 
not so much getting the Gross National Prod- 
uct up so that everyone can have enough. 
It’s time all of us see our earth has limited 
resources and global justice depends upon 
equitable distribtuion of the world’s goods. 

I intend to re-examine my own personal 
stewardship of possessions. I intend to plead 
with Washington to re-cxamine our country's 
faithfulnes of stewardship. Surely we could 
give at least 1% of our GNP. I intend to keep 
this priority of world hunger before the re- 
ligious community and give Church World 
Service the support it needs to demonstrate 
to the hungry: “God loves you,” 

Such a sermon on such a critica! issue is 
pitifully inadequate ... one puny prophet 
crying in the wilderness of apathy. I can 
only hope it will provoke your own Christian 
thinking. If only it aids in making you and 
me more conscientious and in turn we con- 
scienticize” the church and community to 
the value of every human life, it is worth it. 

Will you join me, Christian, and do some- 
thing? 

If only your ears and mine would hear our 
Lord’s voice, “Inasmuch as you do it unto 
the least of these my little ones, you do it 
for me,” maybe we would care enough! 


FLORIDA FINDS ERTS VERY 
USEFUL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I have a 
short but very informative letter from 
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Gov. Reubin Askew of Florida in which 
he states succinctly: 

We have found the information received 
from the ERTS program to be very useful. 


Governor Askew feels, however, that 
the value of ERTS imagery would be in- 
creased tremendously if the quality and 
speed of delivery were improved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Askew’s letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF FLORIDA, 
August 2, 1974. 

Hon. Frank E. Moss, 

Chairman, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, Dirksen Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Moss: We have found the 
information received from the ERTS pro- 
gram to be very useful. Our Department of 
Transportation, which is a depository for 
the ERTS photography, has used it for a 
variety of projects. These include the map- 
ping of the April 1972 Suwannee River flood, 
and identification of geological subsurface 
lines and general land use. 

These are but a few of the applications 
that we have found for these materials. How- 
ever, with improved quality of imagery and 
faster service from the EROS Center, their 
value would be increased tremendously. Un- 
fortunately, the quality of imagery from 
EROS has always been fair to poor and 
delivery of the materials range from three 
to five months. Nevertheless, we feel the pro- 
gram has excellent potential and with im- 
proved techniques, better communication, 
and proper notice to state agencies, much 
more can be gained from satellite imagery. 


With kind regards, 
Sincerely, 
REvUBIN ASKEW, Governor. 


SUPPORT FOR SECRETARY 
EARL BUTZ 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
certain that every member of this body 
is aware of the problems which today 
are facing the agricultural sector of our 
economy. While there are admittedly new 
difficulties, historically, instability with- 
in this industry has not been uncommon. 
And as we have seen in the past, hard 
times bring criticism to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Certainly, Secretary Earl 
Butz has been no exception, and lately 
he has been under an especially heavy at- 
tack from his critics. 

When the record of agricultural ad- 
vancements during recent years is re- 
viewed, and understood in the light of 
Mr. Butz’ strong leadership, we should 
be able to recognize that the Secretary 
has been a worthy and effective spokes- 
man for the farming and ranching com- 
munity. Criticism is expected by public 
Officials, and indeed it is welcomed. How- 
ever, I do not agree with those individ- 
uals who are displeased with Secretary 
Butz, and I wish to express to him my 
continued support. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
editorial from the November 11, 1974, 
Wall Street Journal printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CHEERS FOR SECRETARY BUTZ 


Although like all of us Agriculture Sec- 
retary Earl Butz sometimes slips on precise 
facts and figures, we can hardly recollect one 
of his statements with which we did not 
agree enthusiastically. Even when it angers 
his farm constituents, Mr, Butz consistently 
makes the case for a hands-off-the-free-mar- 
ket policy. 

Because he does this with dash, wit and 
crackling logic, it is not surprising that he 
makes people mad. In fact, by virtue of be- 
ing nearly alone in rejecting pragmatic poli- 
tics, he makes more people mad than anyone 
else in the Nixon and Ford Cabinet, He has 
opposed food embargoes, food quotas, gov- 
ernment stockpiles, price ceilings, price 
floors and meatless Tuesdays. And because 
he is always opposing government attempts 
to interfere with the law of supply and de- 
mand, believing as we do that it only makes 
matters worse, he’s often at odds with his col- 
leagues in government who can resist 
trying. 

His latest forays pitted him against the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
complaine of Mr. Butz’ criticisms as “taking 
a cheap shot at a sister agency of the gov- 
ernment without warrant,” And in another 
instance, Mr. Butz found himself cheerfully 
defending that ubiquitous scapegoat of infla- 
tion, the “middleman,” against complaints 
by Treasury Secretary Simon and Albert Rees, 
chairman of the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability. In both episodes, Mr. Butz pretty 
much struck the same note, that the only 
greedy middleman that must share the blame 
for rising food costs is the government. 

His complaint against the ICC was that 
because of its regulations 40% of all trucks 
must return home empty after they deliver 
their goods. The number is undoubtedly too 
high; there’s been no reliable count on 
empty trucks. But it is certainly no more 
misleading than the figure of 4.4% the ICC 
threw back at him, which relates only to “reg- 
ular-route common carriers.” And Mr. Butz’ 
central idea is unassailable, that to the de- 
gree ICO regulations reduce competition, 
they increase prices at retail. 

Agricultural commodities aren't subject to 
ICC regulation, but what happens when a 
trucker hauls produce from California to 
New York? He can haul non-farm 
back to California only if he makes a deal 
with an ICC-regulated trucker, who charges 
ICC freight rates. The Californian may be 
willing to take $1,000 for the job rather than 
run an empty truck; if the ICC trucker gets 
$3,000 from his customer, he pockets the 
difference. There’s no empty truck involved, 
but prices are obviously distorted in the 
process. 

Mr. Butz’ defense of the middleman in the 
food industry is also on the mark, especially 
courageous in that both farmers and con- 
sumers prefer to be told that somewhere 
between farm and supermarket there are 
greedy little devils conspiring to inflate food 
prices. Mr. Rees, the wage-and-price man, 
worries about a projected 21% increase this 
year in the price spread between farm and 
retail, and complains that butter has gone 
down at wholesale and up at retail. Mr. 
Simon broods about profits and prices in 
the sugar industry and promises an investi- 
gation, Mr. Butz, who knows how absolutely 
impossible it is for a million middlemen to 
conspire to do anything, flatly rejects the no- 
tion that there's “unjust enrichment” out 
there. 

He also knows that it is nonsense to think 
that retail prices can be jawboned, and that 
it is unworthy of a politician to try to fool 
the public by yelling at a gathering of super- 
market owners. To the degree any of them 
heed such complaints and accept lower profit 
margins than are dictated by the market- 
place, new entries to the retail industry are 
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discouraged, lessening competition in the 
longer run. 

Sugar profits are unusually high, but only 
because we're now paying an additional 
price for a generation of government-im- 
posed quotas on sugar imports. The quotas 
kept a floor under sugar prices, which re- 
duced both demand and incentives to do- 
mestic sugar refiners to expand. With world 
Sugar demand soaring 10% in a year, the 
domestic refiners don’t have to conspire to 
widen their spreads; it’s happening naturally 


as a result of 20 years of government reg- 
ulation. 


As long as Earl Butz remains Agriculture 
Secretary, there will at least be one person 
in Washington who doesn't believe there can 
be a free lunch. It’s to President Ford’s credit 
that he wants to keep him. Pound for pound, 
he's the best man in the Cabinet. 


RESTRUCTURE OF THE PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, there has 
been—and will be—a great deal of Band- 
Aid applying as the Nation seeks to 
cope with the energy crisis and the sky- 
rocketing prices that are threatening 
economies across the world. 

There would be no harm in that if 
in the end we would achieve what we 
want—a sufficient supply at reasonable 
prices. 

In what I think is a most incisive col- 
umn for the Los Angeles Times, the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin (Mr, NEL- 
SON) suggests that the only real remedy 
is to restructure this industry into a 
competitive one. 

As he points out: 

The source of the power of the petro- 


giants is the structure of the industry it- 
self, 


That structure can be attacked under 
present antitrust laws. And the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has filed suit 
against the eight major oil companies, 
seeking to restructure them. 

But at best, that case will run 8 to 15 
years. 

The only way to get the job done in a 
reasonable timeframe, as Senator NEL- 
son points out, is for Congress to act. 

He suggests: 

Without assessing fault, blame, or liabil- 
ity, Congress must ask whether the petro- 
leum industry’s job can be done as effi- 
ciently—or more efficiently—by smaller en- 
tities. If so, Congress must seriously con- 
sider decentralizing such economic giants. 


This strikes me as wise counsel and 
I commend the Senator’s column to my 
colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the column, 
“Start Antitrust Drive With Big Oil,” 
from the October 15 issue of the Los 
Angeles Times, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

|From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 15, 1974] 


START ANTITRUST DRIVE WirH Bre OIL? 
(By Senator GAYLORD NELSON) 

A week ago, when President Ford delivered 
his economic message to Congress, he an- 
nounced that he would give high priority to 
the resolution of our energy problems and to 
vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws. 
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Taking him at his word, I have this sug- 
gestion: Let’s start with the major oil com- 
panies—they are not only large and powerful, 
but they set prices and exclude competitors 
through a unique form of industry coopera- 
tion. 

The source of the power of the “petro- 
giants” is the structure of the industry itself. 
It is vertically integrated, but not like any 
other integrated Industry. 

Vertical integration usually means that a 
single company has control of all the vital 
functions in its sphere of interest. A verti- 
cally integrated oil company, for example, 
would explore for, drill and pump its own 
crude oil; transport it in company-owned 
pipeline systems, ships and trucks, refine it, 
wholesale some of its output, and retail the 
rest from company-owned stations and other 
consumer outlets. 

There might be greater competition in the 
oil industry, despite the few firms involved, 
if each actually operated like that. But they 
do not. 

In the oli industry, the major firms jointly 
own the largest oil flelds, jointly own the 
pipeline systems, and jointly distribute their 
products through complex cooperative ar- 
rangements, 

This brand of vertical integration has sey- 
eral interesting consequences: 

It permits the integrated firms to deter- 
mine whether prices, and therefore profits, 
should be greater at the point of production, 
refining, transporting or in wholesale or re- 
tail sale. Where do the oil companies elect 
to take the greatest profit? At the crude 
production stage, of course, where they can 
benefit from one of the most interesting and 
outrageous tax loopholes on the books—the 
oll depletion allowance, 

The industry's particular verticality re- 
wards subsidized inefficiency at some other 
stage of production. On the retail level, the 
majors squander money with gimmick give- 
aways and multimillion-dollar advertising 
campaigns that attempt to distinguish be- 
tween products that look alike, smell alike, 
act alike and are alike. 

The point is this: If there were no vertical 
integration, and if free market forces were 
operating, each stage would have to be com- 
petitive—that is, be as efficient as possible. 

Because of their full control of refinery 
capacity, the petrogiants also have a stran- 
glehold on competition—such as it is. 

For example, in 1972, when the demand for 
increased refining capacity was obvious, the 
oil companies chose not to expand capacity, 
and ultimately caused a reduction in the 
amount of gasoline available to their only 
real competitors, the independent retailers. 
Nor would they release enough crude so that 
the independent refiners could expand. 
When sources of supply dried up, thousands 
of independent service stations went out of 
business, 

Obviousiy, this critical industry must be 
restructured to restore true competition, The 
courts have done it in other industries— 
rarely, to be sure—but in the oil business 
it would be difficult, if not impossible. So 
the best answer is federal legislation that 
requires different, unrelated entities to per- 
form the separate functions of producing, 
refining, transporting and marketing. In 
other words, we need to force a vertical 
divestiture in the petroleum industry. 

The oil companies are simply too large. 
Fortune magazine's list of the 500 largest 
industrial corporations shows that, of the 
top 20, seven are petroleum companies. 

The Federal Trade Commission recently 
filed a persuasive case charging that prac- 
tices of major oll companies violate the 
monopoly laws. But our probe of this indus- 
try showd go deeper than establishing 


whether or not certain companies have vlo- _ 
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lated certain statutes. Do we really want to 
have businesses as large and interrelated as 
this? 

Even if economies of scale outweigh in- 
efficiencies—and there is evidence that they 
do not in the petroleum industry—we must 
consider whether we want fundamental de- 
cisions made for the benefit of people or for 
abstractions like large corporations. With- 
out assessing fault, blame or liability, Con- 
gress must ask whether the petroleum in- 
dustry’s job can be done as efficiently—or 
more efficiently—by smaller entities. If so, 
Congress must seriously consider decentral- 
izing such economic giants. 

The completion of the FTC case, and the 
appeals it will almost certainly generate, is 
undoubtedly a long way off, but this is an 
urgent matter which cannot wait. Petroleum 
is too precious an asset to be managed by 
a handful of corporate executives, and the 
inflationary effect of unreasonably high oil 
and gasoline prices is taking a devastating 
toll on our economy—and our society. 

When Mr. Ford spoke to the nation a week 
ago, he appealed to Congress for its help in 
the battie against inflation—one of the most 
important components of which is the 
spiraling price of energy. 

in my view, we should give him that help. 
The best way to do this is through restoring 
competition to the oll industry by breaking 
up its yertical monopolies. 


BREAKING THE ENERGY POLICY 
STALEMATE 


Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, David Freeman—former direc- 
tor of the Ford Foundation energy policy 
project and now a member of the Senate 
Commerce Committee staff—delivered 
an address at the National Press Club. 
He pointed out that the United States is 
no more prepared for another oil em- 
bargo today than it was a year ago. 

While the White House is repudiating 
major recommendations of its only at- 
tempt at a national energy policy—the 
Project Independence blueprint—it be- 
comes increasingly clear that it will be 
up to Congress to fill the leadership 
vacuum. 

J urge my colleagues to read Mr. Free- 
man’s address “Breaking the Energy 
Policy Stalemate” and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BREAKING THE ENERGY POLICY STALEMATE 

(By S. David Freeman) 

Our high energy civilization seems on the 
verge of falling apart. The money managers 
tell us the world-wide petrodollar drain is 
like a time-bomb, set to go off by next sum- 
mer and wreck the world’s monetary sys- 
tem, unless defused. United States depend- 
ence on Arab oil is a cloud casting a shadow 
of war that limits our role as a peacemaker 
in the Middle East. Poor Americans can’t 
afford to buy enough heating ofl to keep 
warm this winter. Air pollution from burning 
huge quantities of gasoline and boiler fuel 
continues to endanger the public’s health. 
Even dirty energy is apt to be in short supply 
this winter due to the coal strike, natural 
gas shortages and the possibility of cutbacks 
in oil imports. And if we continue business- 
as-usual, shortages of clean energy threaten 
to be a key bottleneck in overcoming the re- 
cession that now grips the country. 
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This parade of horrors—which we call the 
energy crisis—is no secret. The Administra- 
tion, the Congress, the press and the public 
are painfully aware of its existence. In fact 
President. Ford and his top aides have been 
leaders in escalating the rhetoric to a crisis 
level, But when it comes to the actions neces- 
sary to overcome the crisis, the Ford Admin- 
istration has thus far put on a pitiful dis- 
play of inaction and ineptitude while follow- 
ing the wait-and-see attitude of its prede- 
cessor, 

The basic course of action that is re- 
quired to overcome the crisis is also no 
mystery. The Energy Policy Project of the 
Ford Foundation is not alone in recom- 
mending energy conservation as the key in- 
gredient. And we are also not alone in be- 
lievying that mandatory actions by govern- 
ment are needed to make it happen. The 
FEA’s Project Independence blueprint in 
general confirms our estimates of the poten- 
tial savings and the need for mandatory ac- 
tions. Secretary Kissinger has made drastic 
conservation measures the keystone of his 
plan for resolving the foreign policy and 
monetary aspects of the crisis. And all the 
others in the administration concerned with 
energy—Messrs. Simon, Sawhill, Train, Peter- 
son, and even Morton—now seem to agree 
that tough conservation measures are a 
must. The only vote that's missing is the 
one that counts. 

Let me pause for a second here and state 
that my views today are purely personal. I 
do not speak for the Ford Foundation or any 
one in the Congress. If you want to blame 
anyone else for my remarks perhaps it should 
be the President of the Mobil Oil Company 
who played such a key role in making this 
talk possible. 

The energy crisis we face is not caused 
by lack of material resources or technology. 
It is a political crisis. And since the crisis is 
political, only the political process can 
solve it, 

If there is a rationale for the Administra- 
tion’s current energy policy, it is that some- 
how a “free market” will match supply and 
demand better than any actions by govern- 
ment. The problem with that theory is there 
is no free market in energy. Everyone knows 
the price of petroleum is fixed by the OPEC 
cartel, and unless restrained by controls the 
price of every form of energy would rise to 
that level. Everyone also knows that in a 
truly free market there would be very little 
development of additional oll in this coun- 
try. Middle East oil production actually costs 
less than 50 cents a barrel compared to up- 
wards of $10 a barrel for shale and synthetics 
in the United States. The vague possibility 
that the OPEC nations may someday cut 
prices is already inhibiting domestic projects 
with large capital investments. A truly free 
market would bring screams of anguish from 
domestic producers and officials concerned 
with foreign policy. 

In truth a free market in petroleum is 
a myth. It didn’t exist during the 1960's 
when quotas and prorationing put a floor 
under domestic prices and it doesn’t exist 
today when the so-called market price is 
being fixed by OPEC. 

Natural gas regulation is a good example 
of how blind adherence to a free market that 
doesn’t exist dominates Administration 
thinking. The highest priority legislative 
item in the President's energy program is, 
to quote the President, “the long-sought de- 
regulation of natural gas supplies.” The 
words “long-sought” are quite well chosen, 
The oil industry has been trying to abolish 
the consumer's protection on natural gas 
prices for over 25 years. It has taken vetoes 
by President Truman and Eisenhower (be- 
cause of a bribe attempt of a Senator by an 
oil lobbyist) and constant vigilance by con- 
sumer state congressmen to hold the line. 
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The argument in favor of decontrol Is that 
price controls have caused the natural gas 
shortage, But price controls are really not 
the prime cause, In fact natural gas produc- 
tion increased spectacularly for over two 
cGecades under FPC price controls, It’s worth 
noting that the natural gas shortage parallels 
the oil shortages, and this is no accident be- 
cause most gas is found as part of the search 
for oil. Oil shortages have cropped up despite 
large increases in the price. Actually the 
price of new natural gas has doubled in re- 
cent years under the FPC. Genuine environ- 
mental concerns, and not price controls, are 
the primary constraint on offshore drilling; 
and lax administration of the outstanding 
leases by the Secretary of Interior is depriv- 
ing consumers of gas that has been discov- 
ered in the Federal domain but is not being 
sold. 

FPC price controls are far from perfect and 
there is a real need for legislation to remove 
the uncertainty over natural gas prices and 
provide prices that reflect inflation, so that 
incentives are sufficient and stay sufficient, 
But decontrol would in reality substitute the 
cartel of OPEC nations for the FPC as the 
price fixer, 

Actually, the prospect of. decontrol which 
the President dangles before the producers 
could be a major cause of our shortage as 
supplies are being held back for that glori- 
ous day when the price would jump from 43 
cents per Mcf to some $2.00 per Mcf, the 
OPEC fixed price for oil. Yes, the President's 
gas deregulation legislation has the consumer 
trapped in a Catch-22 sort of situation. It 
probably makes today's shortages worse and 
if passed will make tomorrow’s natural gas 
much more expensive. 

Blind faith in the “free market” has also 
led to callous disregard of the impact of 
runaway energy prices upon the poor. Low 
income Americans spend 15 per cent of the 
family budget on energy, compared with 4 
per cent for the well-to-do. If these low in- 
come families are to continue to heat and 
light their homes and get to work, they will 
need government help. 

The first principle of this Administration's 
energy policy is to leave it to the market; 
and the second is to concentrate on supply, 
with nothing but lip service for a genuine 
conservation program. But in an effort to 
develop every conceivable source of energy 
supply, regardless of environmental conse- 
quences, it is failing to concentrate on the 
domestic sources that offer the most promise. 

The cornerstone of the Administration's 
supply-oriented policy is to push hard for 
rapid development of oil and gas in the pre- 
viously-undeveloped areas off the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts and in the Gulf of Alaska. 
Never mind that millions of acres of leases 
in the Gulf of Mexico, where environmental 
problems are under control, have not yet been 
developed. The Administration is in effect 
saying drill now in these new areas and worry 
about the beaches and wetlands later. It 
calls for leasing 10,000,000 acres next year, 
an area far beyond the industry’s ability to 
explore. This rapid leasing of offshore lands 
to oil companies could turn out to be the 
biggest “white sale“ in our nation’s history. 
The government cannot prevent a giveaway 
of the federal domain until it has some idea 
of how much oil and natural gas is out there. 
Today it does not. The government cannot 
minimize the recreational and environmental 
problems inherent in that development until 
it has detailed knowledge of its impact. To- 
day it does not. 

In the recent election, voters in several key 
states sent Washington a message about their 
concern for exploiting energy resources in 
their area without due consideration of the 
environmental costs. In California the voters 
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elected a new governor who is publicly com- 
mitted to a go-very-slow approach on off- 
shore oil and gas. In Colorado they elected 
& new governor who is an outspoken environ- 
mentalist and who is opposed to any coal 
strip mining or oil shale development where 
the land cannot be reclaimed. In Wyoming 
they elected a new governor who opposed 
an elaborate scheme for moving coal slurry 
out of the state because of the strain it would 
put on that state’s limited water resources. 
And on the East coast, voters in several states 
elected new public officials or returned old 
ones to office who are on record as demanding 
assurance of environmental protection before 
development goes ahead. They want to know 
that the recreation potential and the ecology 
of the coastal zone will in fact be protected 
before they will permit development of off- 
shore oil and gas and the accompanying on- 
shore activities—refineries, terminals and so 
on. 

In my view this slow growth trend is the 
fastest growing movement in America. If 
we as a nation are to break the energy stale- 
mate, it would be wise for those in Washing- 
ton who are working on national energy 
policy to listen to what the voters from 
California and Colorado to Connecticut are 
saying. 

Perhaps the most baffling failure of cur- 
rent energy supply policy is the lack of a 
well-planned program to switch away from 
scarce oil and gas to abundant domestic 
coal for boiler fuel. Our Project’s calcula- 
tions reveal that as starters we could re- 
place 600,000 barrels/day of imported fuel 
oil with 60 million tons per year of coal. 
But unless present air quality laws are en- 
forced such a switch could add thousands 
of cases of lung disease and death to sus- 
ceptible children and adults. As long as the 
President continues to waffle on the time- 
table for enforcement, company executives 
are encouraged to delay the purchase and in- 
stallation of scrubbers and other technology 
to burn coal cleanly. Perhaps some subsi- 
dies and allocation of scarce materials are 
required to make the switch to coal a reality 
and to protect lives and lungs. All that can 
be said at the moment is that here again 
the marketplace is not functioning to serve 
the public interest and a federal program to 
make it happen is sadly missing. 

It is on the international front, however, 
that the President's failure to take decisive 
action is hardest to explain. The well- 
orchestrated speeches by the President and 
Secretary of State Kissinger about the con- 
tinuing economic perils of $11 a barrel oil 
have not been backed up by concrete actions 
to ease our demand for that oil. Vigorous en- 
ergy conservation in the United States would 
encourage other oil-importing nations to fol- 
low suit. As the Secretary of State's latest 
proposal makes clear, such action would 
come closer to reducing prices than all the 
huffing and puffing that has been going on. 

The President is of course not the only 
actor on the energy scene. State govern- 
ment has a key role, And at the federal level 
the Congress in the final analysis makes 
domestic policy. The Congress, which tradi- 
tionally waits for the President, has been 
slow to take initiatives. But the energy 
stalemate is no longer tolerable. We have 
run out of time. If the Administration per- 
sists in its present course, the new Congress 
will in my opinion have no choice but to 
move swiftly to break this nation’s energy 
policy stalemate. In the end of course, Con- 
gress and the President will have to work 
together, to make energy policy work. 

The first step in getting off dead center 
is for the Congress to enact an effective en- 
ergy conservation program and for the Presi- 
dent to sign and implement it. By this I 
mean enacting concrete measures which will 
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supplement market forces by encouraging 
and, where necessary, requiring more effi- 
cient consumption of energy in the United 
States, 

The final report of the Ford Foundation’s 
Energy Policy Project lays out a program for 
achieving a cut in the nation’s energy growth 
from the 4.5 per cent of the last eight years 
to about 2 per cent a year. Congress, and 
where appropriate state governments, 
should: 

Adopt minimum fuel economy perform- 
ance standards for new cars, so as to achieve 
an average fuel economy of at least 20 miles 
per gallon by 1985. ; 

Enlarge the funding for public transporta- 
tion, especially buses. which can be built 
quickly. 

Encourage more efficient space heating and 
cooling by making credit easily evaluate for 
energy-saving investments in existing build- 
ings, by setting higher standards for insula- 
tion and heating and cooling systems, by 
helping to upgrade building codes and pro- 
viding technical assistance to builders. 

Shift federal research and development 
money toward energy conservation technol- 
ogy, and stress government purchases of en- 
ergy conserving equipment—thriftier cars, 
tighter buildings, recycled materials and the 
like. 

Encourage industry to conserve energy 
through prices that reflect the full costs of 
producing energy and other appropriate 
measures. This means Congress should elim- 
inate the special tax privileges of the energy 
industry—oil depletion allowance, expensing 
of intangibles and special foreign tax cred- 
its—all of which constitute subsidies to an 
already rich industry. It also means abolish- 
ing promotional discounts for big electricity 
users and facilitating on-site generation of 
power to make beneficial use of waste heat. 

Through these and other measures, the 
nation could bring its energy growth rate 
down to a more manageable 2 per cent with- 
out in any way limiting economic growth, 
employment or household comforts. This 
kind of energy conservation program would 
pay some very handsome dividends for the 
nation. There would be less investment in 
new coal mines and oil refineries and drill- 
ing rigs and power plants and more invest- 
ment in energy-saving technologies. The re- 
sult would be less inflation since investments 
to save energy are cheaper than investments 
in getting more. Slower energy growth means 
that net savings in capital Investments over 
the next 25 years would amount to some $300 
billion. 

It would also mean that from the present 
to 1985 the nation could meet energy demand 
without resorting to developments that 
threaten grave environmental damage and 
that threaten the independence of our for- 
eign policy. It would be possible to keep oil 
imports below today’s level and still stop 
strip mining for coal in the arid West or on 
steep slopes in Appalachia. Alternatively, the 
nation could halt new construction of nu- 
clear plants and also preserve the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts from offshore development, 
In any event we would buy the time to permit 
all of these energy sources to be developed 
at a more cautious rate. 

On the supply side, Congress and the 
Executive can take a number of sensible ac- 
tions which will also help bring our energy 
budget into balance. Most urgent is the 
program to enlarge the market for coal, with 
due care for the land, miners’ lives, and 
everyone's lungs. There are billions of tons 
of coal to mine in the Midwest where rec- 
lamation is feasible, or in deep mines, with 
rigid enforcement of safety laws. 

Congress and the Executive can encourage 
more recovery of oil from existing wells 
through a tax or price incentives. They can 
require public investments in the strategic 
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oil reserves the government owns in Cali- 
fornia and Alaska, so as to have a ready stock 
of oil on hand for emergencies. It is hard to 
believe that a year has gone by sirce the 
embargo and we have yet to build up oil 
stockpiles. The government reserve in Alaska 
may well contain more oil than has been dis- 
covered in the North Slope. But it’s of no 
use in an emergency unless it’s discovered, 
and the investments are made to deliver it 
to market. Despite all the talk, we are just 
one year older and deeper in debt. 

Even with the annual growth rate in energy 
held to 2 per cent, the nation’s energy supply 
will need to be 28 per cent larger in 1985, 
than in 1975. And if that growth rate con- 
tinues past 1985 then development of some 
of the more troublesome domestic energy 
sources will be necessary. For this reason, the 
Congress should take action now to study 
the desirability of moving to zero energy 
growth after 1985. This would require giant 
strides toward increased efficiency; but it 
could be achieved with no loss in jobs or 
economic output. In addition Congress 
should provide today adequate funds for re- 
search and development of cleaner, renew- 
able energy sources for the future. With a 
good R&D effort, solar and geothermal 
energy, solid and organic wastes, and maybe, 
in time, nuclear fusion can supplement the 
conventional energy fuels in the period after 
1985. 

In my view Americans are eager for leader- 
ship, real leadership that spells out the bad 
news that the joyride is over, and sets forth 
a program of energy thrift to assure that 
sacrifices will be shared equally by all of us. 

Political leaders are wunderrating the 
American people when they fail to offer them 
straight talk and tough action to conserve 
energy. Blind faith in corporate decisions 
that. favor waste and pollution must give 
way to bold measures to protect the vital 


interests all citizens have in equitable prices, 
independent foreign policy and a healthy 
environment. 


SATURDAY REVIEW DISCUSSES 
PLURALISM AND ETHNIC STUDIES 
BILL BENEFITS 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, in 
the current November 16, 1974, edition 
of the prestigious Saturday Review/ 
World, their education editor discusses 
the increasing interest around the coun- 
try in the positive benefits of pluralism 
and ethnic studies in education. 

Reference is made to the Ethnic Heri- 
tage Studies Program Act, which has 
made modest contributions to this edu- 
cational development by focusing na- 
tional and congressional attention on 
the subject of ethnicity and pluralism. 
Many educators are beginning to under- 
stand the positive gains to education, 
to mutual understanding between in- 
dividuals of diverse backgrounds, and to 
greater community cooperation and 
understanding derived from ethnie 
studies. 

I have been proud to be the sponsor 
of the Ethnic Studies Act, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this Saturday 
Review/World education article be 
printed in the Recor, for the review of 
my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
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EDUCATION: LEARNING To LIVE IN A PLURALIST 
Socrery 
(By James Cass, educator editor) 

Americans have always boasted about the 
diversity of their society and the strength 
that the nation has drawn from the many 
racial, religious, and cultural groups it in- 
cludes. Bus except for annual ethnic parades 
in urban centers, the occasional enjoyment 
of exotic costumes and dances, and poiltical 
rhetoric on patriotic holidays, the reality has 
been quite different. The primary thrust of 
our society has been to assimilate the stran- 
gers who came to American shores, to erase 
differerces rather than to honor them. The 
ideal was the “melting pot,” in which cul- 
tural differences were lost and the schools 
were seen as the primary instrument for 
achieving the goal. 

Today muck. has changed. After the thrust, 
of the black civil-rights movement began to 
shift from integration to an emphasis on 
black identity in the late Sixties, a new 
ethnic consciousness and pride emerged 
within many groups—not just among the 
Spanish-speaking and Asian-Americans but 
among white ethnic groups as well. Increas- 
ingly, individuals are seeking their own eth- 
nic or group identity and, in the process, are 
demanding that cultural differences be ac- 
cepted and respected—that the rhetoric of 
our pluralist society be translated into re- 
ality. The evidence of the changes that are 
taking place comes from many directions. 

This fall a bilingual children’s television 
program for four-to-elght-year-olds was 
launched on Public Broadcasting Service sta- 
tions across the country. Called Villa Alegre 
(Happy Village), it is the product of Bilin- 
gual Children’s Television, Inc., a non-profit 
company based in Oakland, Calif. Conceived 
by BC/TV’s executive director, Rene Car- 
denas, former businessman and scholar, and 
passionate believer in the perfectibility of 
American society, the program takes a light- 
hearted approach to cultural pluralism. Its 
intent, nevertheless, is serious: to give Latin 
American children a chance to see their lan- 
guage and culture treated with understand- 
ing and appreciation and to give other chil- 
dren an introduction to the language, the 
values, and the ways of their Spanish-speak- 
ing neighbors to the south. 

The program uses a magazine format con- 
sisting of short sketches, songs, dances, 
stories, and games. Villa Alegre explores five 
major themes and has devoted to each theme 
13 of the 65 shows produced to date. The 
shows built around the theme “human rela- 
tions,” for instance, are designed to help 
the child understand himself as a member 
of his family and community. “Food and 
nutrition” provides understanding of the way 
food sustains life and promotes growth. “Nat- 
ural environment” dramatizes the balance 
of nature and the need to conserve resources 
and preserve the environment. “Energy” ex- 
plores the sources of energy, its varied forms, 
and its many uses, “Man-made objects” ex- 
amines the way things are made and the 
veried activities that are involved. 

Slipping easily from English to Spanish 
and back again, the program offers an at- 
tractive blend of entertainment and informal 
education, The multiracial cast of children 
and adults as well as the animated sequences 
give clear evidence of the advantage of speak- 
ing more than one language and of being 
familiar with more than one culture. The 
program does not, however, attempt formal 
language teaching—there are no word drills 
or formal translations, Rather, key words and 
phrases related to the theme of the show are 
repeated in both English and Spanish in the 
course of the various songs and sketches. 

Villa Alegre is a bright and colorful ex- 
periment in teaching for cultural pluralism— 
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and a welcome addition to television pro- 
gramming for children. 

An unusual exhibition of children’s art- 
work focusing on the theme “Who Am I?” 
was presented during September and October 
by the Newark (N.J.) Museum, with the co- 
operation of the Essex County Department 
of Education. The exhibition was the cul- 
mination of a project begun last January to 
encourage children to express in creative art 
form their feelings of personal identity and 
ethnic heritage. Remarkable in variety and 
quality of expression, the exhibition included 
the work of some 386 children in the first 
through sixth grades, from 36 schools in the 
racially and ethnically mixed area in and 
around Newark. The project sought not only 
to evoke through an art form children’s feel- 
ings about themselves, their homes, school, 
ethnic background, and life around them but 
also to sensitize teachers to the significance 
of ethnic factors in education and the emo- 
tional aspects of ethnic identity. Other areas 
of the country might well replicate the proj- 
ect in connection with the national Bicen- 
tennial. One of the four major areas of con- 
cern of the Bicentennial Commission is that 
of ethnic heritage. 

The American Jewish Committee (165 East 
Fifty-sixth Street, New York, New York 
10022) last month published a new study, 
The Schools and Group Identity: Education 
for a New Pluralism, which probes the role 
of the school in responding to the new thrust 
for recognition and acceptance by minority 
groups. The study should prove useful for 
schoolmen and school boards interested in 
developing programs in the field—and it ap- 
pears that there is substantial interest in 
many parts of the country. Implementation 
of the Ethnic Heritage Act in 1974 attracted 
nearly 9,000 preliminary inquiries and 1,500 
completed applications within a few weeks. 

The study describes the varied approches 
to curriculum development, cites the many 
resources already available in the fleld, and 
discusses state legislatures “as potential 
sources of additional leadership and money 
in this area’—an important consideration 
in view of the modest initial funding of the 
federal act. 

In an introductory chapter, Judith Her- 
man, of the Institute on Pluralism and Group 
Identity, provides broad perspective concern- 
ing ethnic studies in the schools. “Many of 
us,” she writes, “. .. fear that a focus on 
differences will backfire, will produce frag- 
mentation rather than better intergroup 
feeling.” But she adds that on the basis of 
studies in the fleld, “we see that it is the 
avoidance of differences, pretending they do 
not exist, that generates confusion and con- 
flict. If we can help children learn that 
‘different’ does not need to imply ‘better’ or 
‘worse’—then the schools will be helping 
to create a new and vital American plura- 
lism,” 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
last few years the world community has 
been learning the lesson of global inter- 
dependence by shock treatments—the oil 
embargo, mineral resource cartels, world- 
wide inflation, and now the prospects of 
global famine. These shocks have been 
tough medicine for nations weaned on 
the narrow doctrine of self-interest. 

We are discovering that international 
cooperation is necessary if we are going 
to meet these challenges. 

No less important is the need for a 
global dedication to the principles of 
human rights. The founders of the 
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United Nations recognized its impor- 
tance. That is why the General Assem- 
bly—under U.S. leadership—adopted the 
Declaration on Human Rights. To imple- 
ment the lofty ideals expressed in that 
document, a number of treaties were 
drafted dealing with a number of issues 
including slavery, the political rights of 
women, and genocide. 

The U.S. record in ratifying these im- 
portant human rights treaties leaves 
much to be desired. This is particularly 
true in the case of the Genocide Conven- 
tion—first submitted to the Senate a 
quarter century ago by President Tru- 
man. Although it has received the en- 
dorsement of succeeding administrations 
and numerous groups across the country, 
the Senate has yet to act. 

Mr. President, in the next few weeks 
the 93d Congress will draw to a close. In 
these remaining days as we discuss the 
crucial issues I sincerely hope that we will 
not forget that human rights should be 
near the top of the list. I can think of no 
better action we could take in this area 
than ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention. I urge my colleagues to join me 
in this call. 


NURSING HOME CARE IN THE 
UNITED STATES: FAILURE IN 
PUBLIC POLICY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, earlier this 
week the Subcommittee on Long-Term 
Care of the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging released the first in its 12-volume 
series on nursing home problems. The re- 
port says that Federal support for long- 
term care has expanded dramatically 
from $500 million in 1960 to $3.7 billion 
today. It asks the question: What is the 
Nation receiving for this money? 

The report concludes that public 
policy has failed with respect to the in- 
firm elderiy; that medicare and medicaid 
are ineffective and inadequate in meet- 
ing the long-term care needs of the el- 
derly; and that there has been notable 
improvement in the quality of nursing 
home care in the past 10 years but there 
is still much that needs to be done. 

This report is the culmination of years 
of work for the Subcommittee on Long- 
Term Care. It is the first congressional 
report on nursing home problems since 
1960. In all it is based on some 35 hear- 
ings and some 5,000 pages of testimony. 
The early hearings in 1963, 1964, and 
1965 led to major nursing home reforms 
termed the “Moss amendments of 1967.” 
In 1969 we began a series of 22 hearings 
entitled “Trends in Long-Term Care” 
which form the heart of our current re- 
port. 

Our report is entitled “Nursing Homes 
in the United States: Failure in Public 
Policy.” As I noted, only the first volume, 
what we call our introductory report, 
was released on November 19. Additional 
reports, which we call supporting pa- 
pers, will be released monthly. Support- 
ing paper No. 1, to be released in De- 
cember, will be called, “Litany of Nurs- 
ing Home Abuses and an Examination of 
the Roots of Controversy.” 

The lith volume in our series is very 
important. It will contain whatever offi- 
cial statements are made in response to 
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any of its supporting papers. National 
organizations in the field of aging, and 
the Administration, will be invited to 
comment, The 12th and final report 
in our series will contain our analysis of 
the comments we received and final rec- 
ommendations to the Congress; it will be 
published about a year from now. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record the major findings of the in- 
troductory report and the supporting 
Papers to be printed in the near future. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY REPORT 


Medicaid now pays about 60 percent of the 
Nation’s more than $3.7 billion nursing home 
bill, and Medicare pays another 7 percent. 
Thus, about $2 of every $3 in nursing home 
revenues is publicly financed. 

There are now more nursing home beds 
(1.2 million) in the United States today 
than general and surgical hospital beds (1 
million). 

In 1972, for the first time, Medicaid ex- 
penditures for nursing home care exceeded 
payments for surgical and general hospitals: 
$1.6 billion (34 percent) as compared to $1.5 
billion (31 percent). 

Medicaid is essential for growing numbers 
of elderly, particularly since Medicare nurs- 
ing home benefits have dropped sharply since 
1969. Average Social Security benefits for a 
retired couple now amount to $310 a month 
compared to the average nursing home cost 
of $600. Medicaid (a welfare program) must 
be called upon to make up the difference. 

The growth of the industry has been im- 
pressive. Between 1960 and 1970, nursing 
home facilities increased by 140 percent, 
beds by 232 percent, patients by 210 percent, 
employees by 405 percent, and expenditures 
for care by 465 percent. Measured from 1960 
through 1973, expenditures increased almost 
640 percent. 

Despite the heavy Federal commitment to 
long-term care, a coherent policy on goals 
and methods has yet to be shaped. Thousands 
of seniors go without the care they need. 
Others are in facilities Inappropriate to their 
needs. Perhaps most unfortunate, institu- 
tionalization could have been postponed or 
prevented for thousands of current nursing 
home residents if viable home health care 
and supportive services existed. Although 
such alternative forms of care may be more 
desirable from the standpoint of elderly pa- 
tient—as well as substantially less expen- 
sive—the Department of HEW has given only 
token support for such programs. 

Despite the sizable commitment in Fed- 
eral funds, HEW has been reluctant to issue 
forthright standards to provide patients with 
minimum protection. Congress in 1972 man- 
dated the merger of Medicare and Medicaid 
standards, with the retention of the highest 
standard m every case. However, HEW then 
watered down the prior standards. Most 
leading authorities concluded at subcommit- 
tee hearings that the new standards are so 
vague as to defy enforcement. 

There is no direct Federal enforcement of 
these and previous Federal standards. En- 
forcement is left almost entirely to the States. 
A few do a good job, but most do not. In 
fact, the enforcement system has been char- 
acterized as scandalous, ineffective, and, in 
some cases, almost nonexistent. 

The President's program for “nursing home 
reform” has had only minimal effect. since it 
was first announced in 1971 and actions in 
1974 fall far short of a serious effort to regu- 
late the industry. 

The victims of Federal policy failures have 
been Americans who are desperately in need 
of help. The average age of nursing home 
patients is 82; 95 percent are over 65 and 70 
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percent are over 70; only 10 percent are mar- 
ried; almost 50 percent have no direct re- 
lationship with a close relative. Most can 
expect to be in a nursing home over 2 years. 
And most will die in the nursing home. 
These patients generally have four or more 
chronic or crippling disabilities. 

Most national health insurance proposals 
largely ignore the long-term care needs of 
older Americans. Immediate action is re- 
quired by the Congress and executive branch 
to improve past policies and programs which 
have been piecemeal, inappropriate, illusory, 
and short-lived. 

Mayor POINTS 
SUPPORTING PAPER NO. 1—THE LITANY OF NURS- 
ING HOME ABUSES AND AN EXAMINATION OF 
THE ROOTS OF CONTROVERSY 


Abuses of patients in nursing homes have 
been well publicized and well documented. 
And yet they persist, perhaps because of 
the belief that they are exceptions to the 
rule. However, subcommittee transcripts are 
replete with examples of cruelty, negligence, 
danger from fires, food poisoning, virulent 
infections, lack of human dignity, callous- 
ness and unnecessary regimentation, and 
kickbacks to nursing home operators from 
suppliers, 

Estimates on the number of substandard 
nursing homes in the United States vary 
widely, but the overwhelming evidence in- 
dicates that a majority of the nursing homes 
fail to meet standards of acceptability. 

Nursing home placement often is a bitter 
confirmation of the fears of a lifetime. 
Seniors fear change and uncertainty; they 
fear poor care and abuse; loss of health and 
mobility; and loss of liberty and human 
dignity. They also fear exhausting their sav- 
ings and “going on welfare.” To the average 
older American, nursing homes have be- 
come almost synonymous with death and 
protracted suffering before death. 


SUPPORTING PAPER NO. 2—DRUGS IN NURSING 
HOMES: MISUSE, HIGH COSTS, AND KICKBACKS 


According to most studies, the average 
nursing home patient takes 4.2 different 
medications each day. However, more recent 
studies reveal that the average may be seven 
medications, or perhaps even higher. Pre- 
scriptions for nursing home patients typi- 
cally total $300 per year, more than three 
times the cost for the noninstitutionalized 
elderly. In 1972, drugs accounted for 10 per- 
cent of all nursing home expenditures—#$300 
million in all. 


And yet, the flow of drugs through many 
of America’s 23,000 nursing homes is largely 
without controls. It is haphazard; it is in- 
efficient; and it does not help the patient 
desperately dependent upon others for pro- 
tection when put in a state of semisleep or 
outright unconsciousness. 


SUPPORTING PAPER NỌ. 3—DOCTORS IN NURSING 
HOMES; THE SHUNNED RESPONSIBILITY 


Physicians have, to a large degree, shunned 
the responsibility for personal attention ta 
nursing home patients, One of the reasons 
for their lack of concern is inadequate train- 
ing at schools of medicine. Another is the 
negative attitude toward care of the chron- 
ically ill in this Nation. Medical directors 
are needed in U.S. nursing homes and will be 
required in HEW regulations effective Jan- 
uary 1976. The subcommittee’s May 1974 
questionnaire to the 101 U.S, schools of 
medicine indicates a serious lack of empha- 
sis on geriatrics and long-term care: 

Eighty-seven percent of the schools indi- 
cated that geriatrics was not now a specialty 
and that they were not contemplating mak- 
ing it one; 74 percent of the schools had 
no program by which students, interns, or 
residents could fulfill requirements by work- 
ing in nursing homes; and 53 percent stated 
they had no contact at all with the elderly 
in nursing homes, 
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SUPPORTING PAPER NO. 4—NURSES IN NURSING 

HOMES: THE HEAVY BURDEN (THE RELIANCE 

ON UNTRAINED AND UNLICENSED PERSONNEL) 

Of the 815,000 registered nurses in this 
Nation, only 56,235 are found in nursing 
homes, and much of their time is devoted 
to administrative duties. From 80 to 90 per- 
cent of the care is provided by more than 
280,000 aides and orderlies, a few of them 
well trained, but most literally hired off the 
streets. Most are grossly overworked and 
paid at, or near, the minimum wage. With 
such working conditions, it is understand- 
able that their turnover rate is 75 percent 
a year. 

One reason for the small number of regis- 
tered nurses in nursing homes is that present 
staffing standards are unrealistic. The present 
Federal standard calls for one registered 
nurse coverage only on the day shift, 7 days 
a week, regardless of the size of the nursing 
home. By comparison, Connecticut requires 
one registered nurse for each 30 patients on 
the day shift, one for every 45 in the after- 
noon; and one for each 60 in the evening. 

A serious national shortage of nurses still 
persists, despite training programs. 
SUPPORTING PAPER. NO. 5—-THE CONTINUING 

CHRONICLE OF NURSING HOME FIRES 


In 1971, there were 4,800 nursing home 
fires; 38 persons were killed in multiple death 
fires and some 500 more in single death 
fires. An estimated $3.5 million loss was di- 
rectly attributable to nursing home fires. 

Nursing home patients are especially vul- 
nerable to fires. Many are under sedation or 
bound with restraints. Physical infirmities 
and confusion often cause resistance to res- 
cue. 

There is reason to believe the number of 
nursing homes failing to meet fire safety 
standards is actually increasing. 

In 1971, the General Accounting Office re- 
ported that 50 percent of U.S. nursing homes 
were deficient in regard to fire safety. A 
January 1974 study by the U.S. Office on 
Nursing Home Affairs said that 59 percent of 
skilled nursing facilities are certified with 
deficiencies. HEW spokesmen indicated that 
in excess of 60 percent of intermediate facil- 
ities do not comply with existing standards. 
The requirements are on the books, but they 
are not heeded. Even more dramatically, the 
GAO 1974 study indicates 72 percent of U.S. 
nursing homes have one or more major fire 
deficiencies. 


SUPPORTING PAPER NO. 6—WHAT CAN BE DONE 
IN NURSING HOMES: POSITIVE ASPECTS IN 
LONG-TERM CARE 


It is unjust to condemn the entire nursing 
home industry. There are many fine homes in 
America. A growing number of admin- 
istrators are insisting upon positive ap- 
proaches to therapy and rehabilitation, in- 
novations in physical structure of the physi- 
cal plant; employee sensitivity training and 
cooperative agreements with local schools 
of nursing; and even self-government and 
other activities for the patients. 

“Ombudsmen” programs have been estab- 
lished by Presidential direction and are 
making some headway. In some States, the 
nursing home industry has launched an ef- 
fort to upgrade its facilities by establishing 
directories, rating systems, and a “peer re- 
view” mechanism. These efforts offer the 
prospect of improving nursing home condi- 
tions if conducted in a vigorous and effective 
manner. In Chicago, nursing homes have a 
“cool line” telephone number for relatives, 
visitors, or patients who have complaints. 
SUPPORTING PAPER NO. 7— THE ROLE OF NURS- 

ING HOMES IN CARING FOR DISCHARGED 

MENTAL PATIENTS 

Thousands of elderly patients have been 


transferred from State mental institutions 
to nursing homes. The number of aged in 
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State mental hospitals decreased 40 percent 
between 1969 and 1973, according to sub- 
committee data, dropping from 133,264 to 
81,912. This trend is caused partially by pro- 
gressive thinking intended to reduce patient 
populations in large impersonal institutions. 
Another powerful reason, however, may be 
cost and desire to substitute Federal for 
State dollars. It costs the States an average 
of $800 per patient per month to care for 
mental patients in State hospitals while these 
same individuals can be placed in boarding 
homes at a substantially reduced cost. 
Charges of “wholesale dumping” of patients 
have been made in several States. Acute prob- 
lems have been reported, most notably in 
California, Illinois, and New York. 
SUPPORTING PAPER NO. 8—ACCESS TO NURSING 
HOMES BY U.S, MINORITIES 
Only 4 percent of the 1 million nursing 
home patients in the United States are 
members of minority groups, even though 
their health needs are proportionately great- 
er. Part of the problem is caused by cost ob- 
stacles or lack of information about Medic- 
aid. Discrimination is the greatest obstacle 
to greater utilization by blacks, But dis- 
crimination need not be overt; often rela- 
tives are made to fee] that their parent or 
grandparent would not be made comfortable. 
In the case of Asian-Americans and Spanish- 
speaking Americans, language barriers often 
cause insurmountable difficulties. Cultural 
and other problems, including rural isola- 
tion, cause problems to American Indians. 
Members of minority groups at subcommit- 
tee hearings have been sharply critical of the 
Nixon administration’s nursing home “re- 
forms." They protested the “arbitrary and 
punitive” closing of a few minority owned 
nursing homes that do exist and the absence 
of assistance to help upgrade standards. 
SUPPORTING PAPER NO, 9—PROFITS AND THE 
NURSING HOME: INCENTIVES IN FAVOR OF 
POOR CARE 


Profits by nursing homes have occasioned 
serious and persistent controversy. Nursing 
home administrators say that Medicaid reim- 
bursement rates are low and that they can 
hardly become the basis for profiteering. 
Critics say that the economics of nursing 
home operation, supported in such large 
measure by public funds, should be examined 
more closely and publicly than they now are. 

On the basis of available evidence, includ- 
ing a subcommittee survey made in 1973-74, 
the subcommittee has found that the 106 
publicly held corporations controlled 18 per- 
cent of the industry’s beds and accounted for 
one-third of the industry's $3.2 billion in rev- 
enue (as of 1972). Between 1969 and 1972, 
these corporations experienced the following 
growth: 122.6 percent in total assets; 149.5 
percent in gross revenues; and 116 percent in 
average net income. 

One recent HEW study, however, shows 
marginal rates of return in a sample of 228 
nursing homes, Thus, the issue is far from 
settled, But a joint study—conducted by the 
General Accounting Office and the subcom- 
mittee—suggests significant increases in total 
assets, revenues, and profits for individual 
operators as well. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the report 
speaks for itself but there are a few 
points that I would like to emphasize. 

First, the purpose of this report above 
anything else is to spur consideration of 
expanding nursing home coverage with- 
in the context of national health insur- 
ance legislation. In 1965 we made the 
mistake of bypassing comprehensive 
nursing home coverage. Our 20-20 hind- 
sight tells us this was a mistake and 
served to fill hospital beds with people 
who could be treated more appropriately 
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and at less expense in nursing homes, or 
through other, less expensive means. 

Second, there are many fine long-term 
care institutions in America. In a way we 
do them an injustice because so much of 
our report deals with those who abuse 
the system or who offer inadequate care. 
Our sixth supporting paper deals with 
innovative practices at good homes, with 
the hope that others will learn from their 
example. These fine homes, which un- 
fortunately are in the minority, tell us 
that there is no excuse for poor care. 

Third, I hope the nursing home asso- 
ciations will respond positively and con- 
structively to this report. I know that one 
association recently felt it necessary to 
change its name from the American 
Nursing Home Association to the Ameri- 
can Health Care Association. It also in- 
creased the dues on its members and 
added a special one-time tax. The asso- 
ciation hopes to raise some $350,000 or 
more which it plans to use on a full- 
scale public relations campaign in 1975. 
I will be especially interested in how the 
association uses these funds, the majority 
of which are after all derived from the 
taxpayers. 

Fourth, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has been singled 
out in our report for its lack of effective 
attention to nursing home matters. There 
have been some ups and downs over 
the past 7 years. Many of us have 
had hopes but been disappointed too 
many times. In particular I am distressed 
that Under Secretary Carlucci is leaving 
the Department. His efforts were the one 
bright light in a Department character- 
ized by neglect, indifference, and inepti- 
tude. I can only hope that the new guard 
in HEW will give due attention to nurs- 
ing home problems. I renew my pledge to 
work together with them. 

Fifth, I do not want to leave the im- 
pression that no legislation will be in- 
troduced before the 12th and final vol- 
ume is printed next year. We have in- 
troduced legislation over the past 3 or 4 
years which we will refine and reintro- 
duce in the next Congress. As we find 
opportunities for pushing this and other 
legislation, we will do so. 

My last point is implied from the dis- 
cussion of the failures of HEW. Nursing 
homes are at the cross-roads, -Will the 
negative news stories continue, or will 
nursing homes take their place as ac- 
cepted members of the health care con- 
tinuum? It is my hope that all of us—the 
Congress, the Executive, and the nursing 
home associations—can work together to 
fashion a national policy with respect to 
the infirm elderly. It should be a policy 
that is farsighted, that is predictable; 
one that takes into consideration the 
diverse needs of infirm older Americans 
and one which meets these needs. 


THE TRADE REFORM BILL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as we all 
know, the last obstacles to full Senate 
consideration of the Trade Reform Act 
have now been cleared away and the bill 


can be on the Senate floor in the very 
near future. 
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This legislation will give the Presi- 
dent carefully circumscribed authority 
to negotiate trade agreements with our 
principal trading partners. The Presi- 
dent has been without this authority 
since 1967 and assuming that the Trade 
Reform Act passes the Senate in Decem- 
ber and is signed into law, major inter- 
national trade negotiations should open 
in Geneva next year. 

In a recent address before the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Conference, Am- 
bassador Harald Malmgren, who serves 
as Ambassador William Eberle’s Deputy, 
outlined some of the new issues which 
will be before our negotiators in Geneva. 

I commend this speech to my col- 
leagues in the Senate, and emphasize in 
particular his warning that— 

During times of world economic sickness, 
countries including our own tend to look 
inward. But let the history of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff remind us that inward looking 
trade protectionism can have disastrous con- 
sequences, extending beyond the economic 
realm to our most sensitive political rela- 
tions. And let us remember the truism that 
those who do not learn from history are 
condemned to repeat it. 


Mr. President, we face a world eco- 
nomic crisis. Only a coordinated and 
cooperative approach to our problems 
can help us to avoid economic isolation 
and its dire consequences. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Ambassador Malm- 
gren’s speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New ISSUES ror TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 
(Address by Ambassador Harald B, 
Malmgren) 

Three centuries ago, John Dryden wrote— 
“War is the trade of kings.” Today, in a 
period of relative peace militarily, we see 
more and more signs that trade is becoming 
the war of kings in time of peace. 

One of the great virtues of the GATT was 
the fact that since its beginnings in the iate 
1940s, it worked in a way which depoliticized 
trade questions. As often as possible, when 
disputes arose between governments, an ef- 
fort was made to move away from high-level 
political confrontation to discussions among 
pragmatic technicians meeting in Geneva. 
There was a common perception among these 
people that beggar-thy-neighbor policies fol- 
lowed by any nation would induce other na- 
tions te follow the same path, leading to no- 
where but mutual economic self-destruction. 

And so we saw a period of relative tran- 
quility in trade relations, marked by a series 
of negotiating efforts to dismantle the quo- 
tas and high tariffs which existed at the end 
of World War IT, and by the parallel build- 
ing of a payments system which facilitated 
the freer flow of commerce. Occasionally, 
there were sharp divergences of view, and 
noisy exchanges of accusations between capi- 
tals about various national policies and ac- 
tions. But on the whole, progress towards 
a more open economic system continued. 

After the last elements of the Kennedy 
Round trade talks were put together in May 
1967, trouble began to reappear on the trade 
front. Great pressure was felt from Congress 
to change course, and to adopt more protec- 
tionist policies. As bilateral trade imbalances 
swelled, and dollar buildup in foreign mar- 
kets became increasingly criticized, and ex- 
change rates held steady against a tide of 
structural adjustments among the major 
trading nations, this inward-looking orienta- 
tion of many domestic groups became a more 
and more serious factor in planning the fu- 
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ture of U.S. policies. The rhetoric of the late 
1960s concerned the possibility of trade war. 
The dangers of economic isolationism were 
not widely understood, and protectionist 
sentiment mounted. 

In response to these various forces, major 
changes took place in the monetary system, 
particularly in the management of exchange 
rates, and in the management procedures 
among governments in dealing with mone- 
tary problems. These changes, it will be re- 
called, followed a series of monetary crises 
which shook the very foundations of the 
international economic system, On the trade 
side, the pragmatists in the GATT system 
felt that the best defense was a good offense, 
and a major “Work Program” got underway 
in November 1967. This led to studies of 
what the remaining trade problems were, 
and to assessments of priorities among na- 
tions. In the U.S., this dilemma of choice 
between moving forward and moving back- 
ward was resolved by a decision to seek 
new trade negotiating authority. 

You should recall that the seeking of a 
new Trade Reform Act and new global trade 
talks was considered as one essential ele- 
ment of a broader array of actions necessary 
to modernize the world economic system. 
It was not an idea conceived in a vacuum. 
And today, as we approach the end of 1974, 
it can still not be looked at separately from 
all the other actions needed domestically 
and internationally to adapt our economic 
system to the new realities. 

But some people will say that trade re- 
lations are no longer critical. They will point 
instead to rampant inflation, or to signs 
of global recession, or to governmental bal- 
ance of payment problems and a high de- 
gree of shakiness in private financial institu- 
tions. These issues, some will argue, are so 
pressing that trade problems fade into the 
background. 

But then there are other forces at work 
too, forces based upon manipulation of trade 
for political and narrowly nationalistic ends. 
Oil is not the only example. In Washington, 
we distinguish “detente economics” from 
the trade and payments problems of the 
Western economies, and treat economic re- 
lations with Communist nations as political 
questions to be dealt with separately from 
the mainstream of economic policy. Certain 
elements in Congress observed this practice, 
and carried it further, with the use of leg- 
islative provisions in a trade bill to in- 
fluence social actions In the Communist 
countries. 

In the 1970s, the use of trade as a weapon 
or a lever to alter policies of other nations 
is becoming a fashionable idea once again. 
Even the pricing of goods in international 
commerce is being looked at in relation 
to various objectives—including its influence 
on political alignments and business power 
arrangements. In the 1970s, protectionism 
has lost its simplicity. 

The consequences of trade disputes are 
better understood among politicians as well 
as diplomats, among consumers as well as 
producers. And looking at the economic and 
political forces at work, we are becoming a 
little more sophisticated m our thoughts. It 
has, for example, become commonplace in 
the mid 1970s to say that we are now living 
in an era of increasing global interdepend- 
ence where each nation’s internal circum- 
stances are affected by events in other parts 
of the world, We are also increasingly pay- 
ing Mp service to a dimly perceived link be- 
tween economic and political issues in for- 
eign policy. We hear in rhetoric more and 
more that energy policy, monetary policy, 
fiscal policy, food and development policy, 
and investment policy have to be devised in 
a manner which reflects international realt- 
ties. And we hear more and more pleas from 
Congress, businessmen, and academics for 
more coordination and interweaving of our 
foreign economic policies in the fields of 
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trade, monetary affairs, food and develop- 
ment policy, transport services, investment 
policy and the rest. 

Yet, frankly, we have done very little about 
these concerns, elther substantively or or- 
ganizationally. Bureaucratic motives still 
play a major role in the U.S. government, 
working within the old compartments of 
policy. While bureaucratic motives are often 
a needed part of our democratic system of 
checks and balances, their continuation in a 
framework of organization suitable to the 
1940s and 1950s is a danger to us all. And 
Congress will urge quick action, yet move 
painfully slowly to provide the tools needed 
for action—as has been the case with the 
Trade Reform Act. 

Bureaucratic friction and slowness to act 
is true of other governments around the 
world. We have no monopoly on it, We are, 
for better or for worse, stuck with inertia 
in our social systems. No one shove will create 
momentum in all areas, The issues are nu- 
merous and complex. Consensus is difficult to 
shape. Bold and surprising proposals based 
upon individualistic initiatives cannot be 
very effective. A common effort, based on 
widespread support at home and abroad, is 
the only way to develop a moving inertial 
force in our highly decentralized economic 
and social systems. 

Recognition of this need for finding con- 
sensus and creating a broad momentum un- 
derlies what has happened rather quietly in 
the trade field in the last few years. Al- 
though the meeting of Ministers in Tokyo in 
1973, to launch formally a new coordinated 
trade effort, did not make headlines for more 
than a couple of days, a great deal of work 
was set in motion in Geneva. 

In the trade field, there is still a strong 
feeling among high trade officials in the 
capitals of the major trading nations that 
trade negotiations have to be gotten under- 
way, in spite of the economic and political 
turbulence we now face. Indeed, many of 
these officials will argue today that precisely 
because of coming trouble, the governments 
of the big trading nations have to lock them- 
selves together in a negotiating framework, 
to control the short-term pressures as well 
aa to reshape the trading system to meet and 
dea] with the new forces, 

This feeling of urgency is not exclusive to 
the biggest traders, however, for these coun- 
tries in turn believe the developing nations, 
and the non-market nations, and indeed, 
everyone, need to be drawn into the process 
of negotiating a better commercial system. 

The objectives and the priorities of trade 
negotiations are likely to differ from those 
in the past, both because more countries 
must be involved, and because the problems 
whieh need to be dealt with are:more com- 
plex. The focus on dismantling bilateral 
quotas and reducing general tariffs in the 
first 25 years after World War II was appro- 
priate—but now the nontariff actions of gov- 
ernments have moved to center stage. And 
there are other new roles which have to be 
worked into the script of the unfolding 
drama of man’s world economic system. 

Let me take, as a first example, the ques- 
tion of nontariff barriers. This is not as sim- 
ple as it is familiar. Most of us want to do 
something to reduce the burden of nontariff 
barriers on international commerce, That has 
become a motherhood objective. But once 
one gets down to the specifics, the going gets 
rough, The reason fs that there is a large 
grey area between what governments can 
agree is right and what is wrong. Many peo- 
ple favor some kind of tight ciroumscription 
of national powers to grant export sub- 
sidies—but there is little agreement about 
what internal aids to industry might have 
the effect of promoting exports. Do local tax 
assistance measures which encourage invest- 
ment in export-producing plants violate the 
rules? Where does the legitimate boundary 
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of national and local sovereignty stop? Most 
people favor more open procurement policies 
by governments, to help keep budgets and 
taxes down and to obtain efficiently pro- 
duced, high quality goods in competitive cir- 
cumstances. But a new international set of 
rules on procurement policy will involve lim- 
iting national freedom in regional develop- 
ment policies and industrial and technolog- 
ical policies. If it is to be effective, it will 
involve jurisdictional disputes between gov- 
ernments and quasi-governmental bodies, 
and between central and local governments in 
most countries. In these priority areas for 
negotiation we are really talking about find- 
ing some internationally agreed means of 
ehanneling national government decisions so 
that they do not conflict internationally, We 
are talking about a degree of concentration of 
national economic policies, with some on- 
going scrutiny of each other’s actions in fu- 
ture years. We are talking, in other words, 
about the legitimate boundaries of national 
sovereignty. 

And in the field of standards—where new 
standards can easily be used to block im- 
ports—we have ambiguities in attitudes 
about how far our national actions should 
be influenced by international commitments 
and by the existing circumstances in other 
countries. Can we learn to live with inter- 
national rules which may constrain the free- 
dom of action of our standard-setting bodies? 

In the area of food, the issues are becom- 
ing even more complex. The world has been 
jolted by bad agricultural luck coupled with 
rising populations and general inflation. The 
lack of world food carryover, or food stocks, 
now poses a grave near-term threat to some 
nations. 

On the trade side, when a government is 
asked to liberalize access to its food market, 
the Minister of such a government fre- 
quently says nowadays that it is hard to 
justify liberalization politically, even to con- 
sumers, If there is liberalization, there will 
be greater dependence on imports. If a nation 
becomes more import-dependent, how can it 
know that supplies will be made available in 
time of need, when supplying nations may 
be preoccupied with problems of their own? 
So traditional buyers are, not surprisingly, 
asking for assurances of supply. And assur- 
ances of supply will be linked to access to 
markets, in terms of quid pro quos. 

The world’s leaders also talk of building 
world reserves—and there has been a fair 
amount of agreement this is necessary, But 
the really hard questions lie ahead, The rela- 
tively easiest question is how to finance re- 
serves. The tough questions include when to 
build them up and when to draw them 
down—because either action has a marked 
effect, an effect.on food prices to consumers 
as well as on earnings of farmers. And then 
we must ask who shall hold reserves, and 
where, 

But there are even tougher questions than 
these to be faced. If a number of countries 
decide to work together, to build reserves and 
cooperate in assuring stable supplies, they 
will have to do something about those na- 
tions who do not join the scheme. A pooled 
insurance fund, jointly supported, is meant 
to benefit those who devised it and paid for 
it. In time of shortage, the non-participant 
cannot be given a free ride, because to pro- 
vide equal treatment for non-participants 
would eliminate the incentive to join a com- 
mon reserve Management scheme, Moreover, 
producing and distributing food efficiently 
around the world requires information ex- 
change and mutual consultation on policy 


changes—otherwise, a common food effort 
becomes a free-for-all, 


So there must be a club of cooperators, 
and an outside category of non-cooperators 
in food management. This poses the stark 
political fact that traditional non-cooper- 
ators, such as the Communist countries, will 
need to find a way to participate or they will 
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have to be treated as residual elements in 
the market, to be discriminated against 
when times are tight. 

This political problem of separating co- 
operators from non-cooperators will come 
up in other fields—in raw material deals, 
and in writing new trading codes to 
with nontariff barriers. The forceful logic 
of the MFN principle simply cannot apply 
with equal force in the next few years, and 
this fact will have untold political and eco- 
nomic effects. 

A closely connected issue is the relation- 
ship of countries outside the multilateral 
trading system to the multilateral trading 
system itself. The increased economic 
strength and increased participation in the 
international economic system of two groups 
of countries—the major oil producing coun- 
tries and the Communist countries—means 
that we now must cope with economically 
powerful entities which do not adhere to 
the international trading rules incorporated 
in the GATT. This makes it necessary for 
us, and for them, to review the terms under 
which these countries participate in inter- 
national trade. It Is easy to forget that the 
present GATT system works because coun- 
tries accept a wide range of conventions and 
informal understandings that are not neces- 
sarily spelled out in great detail in formal 
rules. These conventions are accepted, in 
part, because they are derived from an eco- 
nomic philosophy that has been shared by 
the major countries; in part, they are ac- 
cepted out of a common recognition that 
the system otherwise wouldn’t work. We 
cannot automatically assume that non- 
members that engage in economic transac- 
tions with members will automatically ac- 
cept these conventions and understandings. 

The multilateral trading system is based 
on the assumption that economic transac- 
tions among countries are generally carried 
out by private enterprises operating within 
a framework set by the national government, 
The rules of the trading system are de- 
signed not to control the behavior of firms, 
who act on the basis of their own economic 
self-interest, but the policy-making behay- 
ior of governments. In the case of the Com- 
munist countries, and to a large extent also 
in the case of the oll producing countries, 
it is the state itself which engages in eco- 
nomic transactions, and it can do so either 
on the basis of economic motives or political 
motives. This creates two problems. First, 
the state acting as a single decision-maker 
can yield more market power than the indi- 
vidual firms it may confront in the market- 
place, and this may give it undesirable ad- 
vantages in certain situations. Second, when 
the state engages in economic transactions 
for political motives, it could from time to 
time exert a destabilizing effect on markets, 
and thus threaten the viability of the mar- 
kets involved. 

We need to examine carefully the extent 
to which the increased participation of non- 
members of GATT threatens the viability of 
the multilateral trading system, and what 
safeguards may have to be introduced to 
minimize the chance of disruptive behavior. 
This may involve improved monitoring of 
the activities of such countries in our mar- 
kets, It may also require the development of 
new types of arrangements and understand- 
ings with these countries which define ac- 
ceptable ground rules for their participation 
in a reformed international market system, 
and mechanisms for the enforcement of these 
ground rules. While I do not have any de- 
tailed proposals for such ground rules, I 
would expect that any arrangements would 
have to include agreed ground rules, coop- 
eration in sharing information about future 
export and import trends, and criteria for 
establishing economic injury. 

We have had some retent examples where 
non-members of GATT engaged in market 
transactions that were potentially desta- 
bilizing in the context of supply shortages 
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and tight markets. Given the phenomenal 
increases in the financial resources of the oil 
producing countries, and the considerable 
resources and decision-making freedom of 
the major Communist, non-market coun- 
tries, we can expect to see similar problems 
in the future. 

I have already noted that questions of food 
supply will prove particularly difficult. So 
will the issues involved in managing supplies 
of other products—especially raw materials. 
Export restrictions have come upon us for 
many reasons, with many different objectives. 
How do we deal with export control and sup- 
ply access issues? First, we shall have to ana- 
lyze carefully the motivations which govern- 
ments have for imposing supply restrictions, 
s0 we may be able to identify some alterna- 
tive ways by which governments can achieve 
their objectives while minimizing the eco- 
nomic injury to other countries. Secondly, we 
shall have to analyze the relative interests of 
different countries to see what kinds of deals 
ean be struck, what kinds of commitments 
could be exchanged to provide reciprocity of 
advantages, 

Whatever understandings are worked out, 
they have to deal with the differing motiva- 
tions which have led governments to impose 
supply restrictions—alleviating severe do- 
mestic supply shortages, preventing erosion 
of domestic price controls through increased 
exports, furthering the development of do- 
mestic processing industries, conservation of 
exhaustible resources, improving the terms 
of trade, stabilizing export earnings, weaken- 
ing potential enemies, and pressuring other 
countries into making political concessions. 

Not all of these motivations are equally 
shared by different countries, nor would they 
apply equally to all internationally traded 
commodities, and therefore, a variety of ap- 
proaches may be necessary to meet every- 
one’s needs and interests. For instance, one 
set of commitments might apply to agri- 
cultural products, subject to large fluctua- 
tions in supply. Another set of commitments 
might apply to raw materials which require 
extensive processing. The countries which 
adhere to any particular set of commitments 
may vary. Some commitments could be very 
general, involving perhaps only acceptance 
of some very broad principles and an obliga- 
tion to consult, Other parallel commitments 
could be very specific, involving perhaps 
agreements to sell specific amounts of given 
commodities under specific circumstances. 

The use of export controls or the use of 
any other trade restrictions for foreign policy 
or national security reasons raises some par- 
ticularly difficult questions which we will 
need to address. The existing rules of the 
GATT provide for rather broadly defined ex- 
ceptions, permitting the use of trade restric- 
tions for both foreign policy and national 
security reasons. These exceptions. have not 
been much of a problem until recently, how-~ 
ever, since governments used these excep- 
tions sparingly and only under fairly nar- 
rowly defined circumstances. This worked 
because the most important countries which 
belonged to the multilateral trading system 
had a relatively homogeneous political out- 
look and shared many of the same general 
foreign policy objectives. This has now 
changed because countries with different 
ideological perspectives have assumed greater 
importance in the trading system. They may 
not have the same incentives to use equal 
restraint in the use of trade restrictions for 
foreign policy or national security purposes. 
We will, therefore, have to review carefully 
whether the benefits to us of being able to 
use such measures freely outweighs the ad- 
vantages we might gain by obtaining interna- 
tional agreement on a narrower definition of 
legitimate reasons for imposing export 
restrictions. 

Thus, we face new issues, and a wider 
range of national, political interests than 
has heretofore been understood, in any new 
effort to reform or modernize the world trad- 
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ing system. Those who argue that such an 
effort is not necessary because bigger issues 
have taken over—the oil price crisis, the food 
crisis, and so on—do not fully grasp what 
the trading system is, and how it works. 

Because problems in this area are politi- 
cally changed, they are best dealt with in 
low key, in the quiet of technical talks in 
Geneva and around the capitals of the 
world. That has been our approach in pre- 
paring for the future—calm, quiet, persist- 
ent effort. But if we do not get going in 
this way, and if we have to work without a 
Trade Reform Act, then my own judgment 
is that there will be trouble in the world 
trading system, and that this trouble will be 
far more severe because of the simultane- 
ous pressures of inflation, oil prices, food 
needs, supply adjustment problems, and do- 
mestic unemployment and recessions. In 
other words, if you choose to say that the 
time is not right, and that other problems 
are now more pressing, I will reply that ig- 
noring the need to work on the trading sys- 
tem will make every other problem you see 
become worse. 

In my opinion, the world economy is sick. 
And during times of world economic sick- 
ness, countries including our own tend to 
look inward. But let the history of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff remind us that inward 
looking trade protectionism can have disas- 
trous consequences, extending beyond the 
economic realm to our most sensitive polit- 
ical relations. And let us remember the tru- 
ism that those who do not learn from his- 
tory are condemned to repeat it. 

The sickness of our world economy is the 
result of many diseases and ailments afflict- 
ing us simultaneously, Treating one set of 
symptoms will not make us much better. We 
have to work on all fronts at the same time— 
monetary, trade, oil cooperation, and else- 
where. 

And if we accept this, we must also recog- 
nize that much politics is involved, as I 
have tried to show in explaining the new is- 
sues for trade negotiations. But the politics 
will be there anyway, with a vengeance, if 
we do not set out to improve the trading 
system—and, if we are not very careful, we 
will find that trade does become the war of 
kings in time of peace, but that the kings 
of tomorrow will not be the kings of yester- 
day, and the battleground may be our econ- 
omies, 


MARYLAND HAS PROVED ERTS’ 
WORTH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the State 
of Maryland has been actively involved 
in the ERTS program and feels that its 
role in an integrated planning program 
has been proved. 

Gov. Marvin Mandel has given me sey- 
eral specific suggestions about the con- 
tinuation of the program, but here is 
what he says about it now: 

We in Maryland are well aware of the ben- 
efits and potentials of the Earth Resources 
Technology Program. As investigators with 
ERTS-1 data, the Maryland Department of 
State Planning has proven that there is a 
substantial role for ERTS and other re- 
motely sensed data in an integrated plan- 
ning program. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Mandel's letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, Må., Aug. 12, 1974. 

Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 

Chairman, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Moss: We in Maryland are 
well aware of the benefits and potentials 
of the Earth Resource Technology Program. 
As investigators with ERTS-1 data, the 
Maryland Department of State Planning has 
proven that there is a substantial role for 
ERTS and other remotely sensed data in an 
integrated planning program. 

I feel that three substantial points must 
be made in line with the two proposals be- 
fore your Committee, the intent of which I 
concur. 

First, there should be a continual and 
undisrupted flow of both ERTS and high 
altitude imagery to a broad user community. 
(A backlog of a month at the Sioux Falls 
facility is a significant disruption for many 
users of ERTS). 

Second, that every effort needs to be made 
to increase the imagery resolution of an 
“operational” ERTS from that of the “ex- 
perimental” ERTS. Resolutions similar to 
those produced by the Skylab project might 
significantly reduce our needs for support- 
ing high altitude photography. 

Third, I concur with the specifics of S. 
3484 which would place within the Depart- 
ment of Interior, the Earth Resources Ob- 
servation Administration. It has been the 
experience of the Department of State Plan- 
ning that the National Aeronautics Space 
Administration (NASA) system is one. per- 
vaded by technology, with little experience 
and/or responsiveness to problems and tech- 
niques that are not or do not reflect “pure” 
science. 

I hope you find these comments of in- 
terest. By carbon of this letter, I request that 
Vladimir Wahbe, Secretary, Department of 
State Planning, forward a copy of this final 
report to NASA which is to be completed 
during the early Fall of this year. If you have 
any specific questions, you may wish to con- 
tact Secretary Wahbe or his staff. 

Sincerely, 
MARVIN MANDEL, 
Governor. 


LOTTE. JACOBI—“DEAN OF POR- 
TRAIT PHOTOGRAPY”—HER POR- 
TRAITS ARE ON VIEW AT THE 
WASHINGTON GALLERY OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY 


Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, there 
may be as many photographs taken in 
Washington as in any city in the world. 

One need only step outside this Cham- 
ber to see the thousands of cameras in 
the hands and hanging from the shoul- 
ders of the many welcomed visitors to 
the Capitol. 

Added to these thousands of photog- 
raphers are the scores upon scores of 
professional photographers from the 
press, Government agencies, and many 
other groups and associations. 

The vast majority of the millions of 
photographs taken here each year could 
hardly be classified as art. They are taken 
to remember a particular view, or a par- 
ticular building, or to show the family 
standing in front of an historic site to 
show people back home that you really 
were there. 

Other tens of thousands of photo- 
graphs are taken to record significant 
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events, congressional hearings, executive 
branch announcements and the thou- 
sends of convention meetings which take 
place here each year. 

But, photography is, at the same time, 
being increasingly accepted as an art 
form. It is still in swaddling clothes when 
considered alongside the art in the Mel- 
lon Gallery, the Hirshhorn Museum, the 
Freer Gallery, and the many other. cita- 
dels of art in Washington. When photog- 
raphy will shed its baby fat and begin 
to grow to manhood is not for us to say 
now, only history will answer this. 

Of particular interest in this regard is 
the fact that at the moment the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art is featuring a dis- 
play of the magnificent photographs of 
Ansel Adams which are truly works of 
art. The Luna Gallery in Georgetown is 
displaying early photographs of the 
Western pioneers. 

And here on Capitol Hill just a few 
blocks from this Chamber the Washing- 
ton Gallery of Photography is displaying 
portraits of many distinguished Ameri- 
cans taken by Lotte Jacobi of Deering, 
N.H., who I am proud to claim as a con- 
stituent and a friend. 

This remarkable lady, who is beginning 
her eighth decade, is often called the 
“Dean of Portrait Photographers.” The 
Washington Post said recently: 

Her work is a commentary on our time in 
that it conveys the essential personality of 
such leading persons as Albert Einstein, 
Allen Walsh Dulles and Margaret Mead. 
The show is a remarkable success. 


Lotte’s photographs are all artistic de- 
lights. They are a great mirror of many 
of the great leaders of culture. 

I urge my colleagues to take the few 
minutes necessary to drop by the Wash- 
ington Gallery of Photography to view 
Lotte Jacobi’s “commentary on our 
time.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial of November 19, entitled “Pho- 
tography in Washington.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as. follows: 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN WASHINGTON 

More pictures are taken in Washington 
than in any other city in the country. Vir- 
tually every visitor over six years old is 
armed with a camera, and our scenery is, 
of course, most photogenic. As someone re- 
marked: “Photography is frozen architec- 
ture.” This city, furthermore, is much pre- 
occupied with recording (or erasing) history 
and creating (or deflating) images. Most 
government agencies, union and trade asso- 
ciations in town have platoons of photog- 
raphers in their employ to record their work 
and imagery. There is a large and talented 
corps of press photographers and even an 
official palace photographer. It was Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson who created the posi- 
tion. of White House photographer in the 
White House. His successors have kept one 
there ever since. 

What is more, virtually every private 
Washington art gallery now shows us in 
special exhibits that there is more to photog- 
raphy than keeping a snapshot record or 
putting a smile on the image. Photography 
is ever more firmly established as an art 
and nowhere is there as much Interest in 
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this art as in W: n. Famous photog- 
raphers, such as Timothy O'Sullivan, Edward 
Steichen and Robert Capa are becoming as 
well known hereabouts as famous painters, 
such as John Singer Sargent, Stuart Davis 
and Jackson Pollock. Young Washingtonians 
now collect photographs—and not only be- 
cause, like graphics, they are a relatively in- 
expensive way to own an outstanding work 
of art. The photographic image also holds a 
special fascination to them. 

Two current exhibitions demonstrate the 
enormous range of that fascination. One 
is entitled “Western Landscape Photog- 
raphy” which opened Nov. 16 at the Lunn 
Gallery in Georgetown. It is a historic re- 
view of camera pioneering in the land of the 
pioneers. The show culminates in the lyrical 
drama of Ansel Adams landscapes. The other 
exhibit is taking place at the year-old 
Washington Gallery of Photography on 
Capitol Hill and shows the work of Lotte 
Jacobi, the dean of portrait photographers. 
Her work is a commentary on our time in 
that it conveys the essential personality of 
such leading persons as Albert Einstein, Allen 
` Welsh Dulles and Margaret Mead. The show is 
a remarkable success, 

But there is a paradox in Washington’s— 
and the nation’s—photographic picture. 
What with more and more people not only 
snapping away but also attending the grow- 
ing number of photography courses every- 
where, visiting photographic exhibits and 
buying worthy prints and books, photog- 
raphy is surely tho most popular art in the 
country. But it ts also the most neglected. 
Photography is rarely discussed, let alone 
critically reviewed in public print. Only a 
few museums, notably the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York and lately also the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington, system- 
atically collect and display photographs. 
Most museums ignore them and the National 
Gallery has never publicly shown its Stieg- 
litz “key set” collection, which contains 
one or more prints of the master’s 1,450 
negatives. The Gallery has no plans for a 
Stieglitz exhibition before 1978 or 1979. 

The National Endowment for the Arts is 
giving much attention and some money to 
serious young photographers. But there is a 
danger that the history of the art, and the 
unique historic record it provides, are scat- 
tered and largely lost. There is only one 
university chair in the art history aspects 
of photography, recently established at 
Princeton. The Library of Congress’ Division 
of Prints and Photographs is doing its best 
to maintain a national photo album, as tt 
were, but it receives little support and de- 
pends entirely on gifts. The National 
Archives are the depository of all govern- 
ment photographs, but most of them are 
dumped in poor condition. The enthusiastic 
Archives staff is too small and lacks the 
funds for proper cataloging and preserva- 
tion. 

It is strange. The art gallery price of 
cherished photographic prints has increased 
as much as tenfold in recent years. The 
government and museum establishments, 
however, still do not consider photography 
valuable. 


CARGO PREFERENCE BILL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as I re- 
ported the other day, I have been in- 
formed by several of the Nation’s leading 
economists as well as Government de- 
partments and people from the private 
sector that H.R. 8193, the so-called cargo, 
preference bill, is without question one 
of the most inflationary pieces of legisla- 
tion to come before this body. When I 
made that announcement, I said I would 
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be, from time to time, placing additional 
information in the Recorp as I received 
it. 

Yesterday my office received a copy of 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. Buta’s 
letter to my distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Norris Corton, on this very 
subject. I would like to quote the first 
paragraph: 

e of the petroleum cargo preference 
legislation (H.R. 8193) now before the Sen- 
ate would be highly injurious to American 
agriculture. If passed by the Congress, I will 
have no alternative but to strongly recom- 
mend its veto by the President. 


Secretary Butz then goes on to con- 
firm the unquestionable inflationary im- 
pact to the agriculture community of this 
bill. 

I recently received a letter from Ar- 
thur F. Burns, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System. In 
his letter he said; 

From my perspective as an economist and 
central banker, my impression is that en- 
actment of H.R. 8193 would lead to higher 
prices for petroleum products in the United 
States at a time when the high price of oil 
is already causing serlous problems that 
must be dealt with promptly and firmly. De- 
feating inflation should be our number one 
goal, and this legislation seems to run con- 
trary to that goal. 


Mr. Carl H. Madden, chief economist of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, said: 

Without doubt, H.R. 8193 (“Energy Trans- 
portation Security Act of 1974”) requiring 
up to 30 percent of all oil imports to be 
carried in U.S. built registered tankers would 
add 60 cents to 74 cents for each barrel of 
imported oil. Over the 1975 to 1985 period, 
the costs will total from $25 billion to $31 
billion. 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
letters be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would 
like to also call to the attention of my 
colleagues, the editorial in today’s Wall 
Street Journal which clearly points out 
the tremendous opposition around the 
country for this bill. 

I can assure my colleagues that when 
the conference report on H.R. 8193 comes 
to this floor for debate, there will be a 
complete, full and indepth airing of the 
hideous aspects of this inflationary leg- 
islation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial which appeared today in the Wall 
Street Journal, entitled “Advice for Mr. 
Ford,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADVICE FOR MR. FORD 

The White House reports that President 
Ford is “having trouble” with a few provi- 
sions of the Energy Transportation Security 
Act of 1974, otherwise known as the Oil Im- 
port Cargo Preference Boondoggie. Does this 
mean he may veto the bill? 

We hope so. There are others who are “hav- 
ing trouble” with the bill, an inflationary 
giveaway to the shipbuilders and maritime 
unions. The publications that have editorial- 
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ly opposed the act, other than this one, in- 
clude: 

The Chicago Daily News, The Sioux Falls 
Argus-Leader, The Memphis Press-Scimitar, 
The Washington Post, The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, Time, Fortune, The San Francisco 
Chronicle, The Detroit Free Press, The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, The Tampa Tribune, 
The New York Daily News, The Lansing State 
Journal, The Akron Beacon Journal, The 
Louisville Courier-Journal, The Beach Haven 
(NJ.) Times, Newsday, The San Francisco 
Examiner, The Washington Star-News, The 
Miami Herald, The Portland Press Herald, 
The Journal of Commerce, The Bridgeport 
Post, The Bangor Daily News, The Toledo 
Blade, The Des Moines Register, The Utica 
Daily Press, The Milwaukee Journal, The 
Charleston Gazette, The New York Times, 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer, The Knoxville 
News-Sentinel, The Chicago Tribune, The 
Christian Science Monitor, The Providence 
Evening Bulletin, The Manchester Union- 
Leader, The Pawtucket Times, The St. Paul 
Dispatch, The Cleveland Press, The Oil and 
Gas Journal, The Boston Globe, The Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, The Pueblo Chieftain and 
Star-Journal, The Niagara Gazette, The 
Wheeling News-Register, The Daily Oklaho- 
man, The Green Bay Press Gazette, The 
Charleston News and Courier, The Minne- 
apolis Tribune, The Kansas City Star, The 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and The Flint 
Journal. 

A sampling of the editorial headlines: 
“Another Step Toward Inflation,” “A ‘Sell 
Out’ by Congress!,” “Voting Against the Pub- 
lic Interest,” “$20 Billion Piracy,” “A Monu- 
mental Ripoff,” “Extravagant Tanker-Glut 
Bill,” “Maritime Labor Hijacking,” “Gas 
Price Gouge Bill,” “Ship Bill's Main Freight 
Money Gouged From You,” “Fleecing Tax- 
payers On the High Seas.” 


Exuisir 1 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., November 21, 1974. 
Hon. Norris COTTON, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR CoTTon: Passage of the 
petroleum cargo preference legislation (H.R. 
8193) now before the Senate would be highly 
injurious to American agriculture. If passed 
by the Congress, I will have no alternative 
but to strongly recommend its veto by the 
President. 

The legislation would require an increas- 
ing percentage of petroleum and petroleum 
products to be carried aboard U.S.-flag ships. 
The requirement would inevitably raise 
the cost of fuel and other petroleum products 
which the American farmer is one of the 
largest domestic users. But perhaps a more 
serious consequence would be the possibility 
that the legislation might ultimately lead to 
& loss of export markets for American agri- 
culture. 

It could be a short step from cargo prefer- 
ence on petroleum imports to cargo prefer- 
ence on commercial exports of American 
bulk farm commodities. American agricul- 
ture is dependent on export markets for its 
growth and prosperity. It is important that 
we continue to be able to hold and expand 
these export markets. This we could not do if 
cargo preference were applied to our com- 
mercial exports. 

The Department of Agriculture supports 
the goal of expanding the U.S.-flag tanker 
fleet, but we believe the best way to accom- 
plish this goal is through direct subsidies 
which would permit U.S.-flag ships to oper- 
ate on a fully competitive basis on world 
markets. The legislation now before the Sen- 
ate goes far beyond this. 

Sincerely, 
Ear. L. BUTZ, 
Secretary. 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF Gov- 
ERNORS, FEDERAL RESERVE Sys- 
TEM, 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 15, 1974. 
Hon, CARL T. CURTIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Curtis: Thank you for your 
letter of October 29 regarding the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 8193. 

In the short time available, it has not been 
feasible to solicit the views of the entire 
Board of Governors on the inflationary po- 
tential of this legislation. From my perspec- 
tive as an economist and central banker, my 
impression is that enactment of H.R. 8193 
would lead to higher prices for petroleum 
products in the United States at a time when 
the high price of oil is already causing seri- 
ous problems that must be dealt with 
promptly and firmly. Defeating inflation 
should be our number one goal, and this 
legislation seems to run contrary to that 
goal. 

For comment on the specific inflationary 
aspects of the bill, I would defer to the judg- 
ment of the Treasury Department, the Com- 
merce Department, and other agencies with- 
in the Executive which possess expert knowl- 
edge in this area. 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR F. BURNS. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D.C., Nov. 18, 1974. 
Hon. CARL T. CURTIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Curtis: Without doubt, H.R. 
8193 (“Energy Transportation Security Act 
of 1974") requiring up to 30 percent of all oil 
imports to be carried in U.S. built registered 
tankers would add 60 cents to 74 cents for 
each barrel of imported oil. Over the 1975 to 
1985 period, the costs will total from $25 
billion to $31 billion. 

Sincerely, 
Car. H. MADDEN, 


EXTENSION OF THE EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM ALLOCATION ACT OF 
1973 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Senate passed and sent to the 
President for his signatur. H.R. 16757, a 
House passed bill to extend the authority 
of the Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
Act of 1973 until August 31, 1975. With- 
out this extension, the oil price control 
and allocation authority in the act would 
expire on February 28, 1975. 

The Allocation Act is currently sche- 
duled to expire on February 28, 1975. The 
purpose of this extension is to permit 
the new Congress a full opportunity to 
consider the need for amendments and 
any further extension. The Senate had 
previously adopted an amendment to the 
act on August 12, 1974, which provided 
for an extension of 4 months, to June 30, 
1975. On November 19, the House passed 
a companion bill which would extend the 
act's authority for 6 months, to August 
30, 1975. 

The Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
Act of 1973, was adopted on November 27, 
1973. This Act provides the only authority 
in existing law for allocating crude oil 
and refined petroleum products. The act 
also provides the only authority in exist- 
ing law for imposing and maintaining 
price controls on crude oil, gasoline, pro- 
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pane, heating oil and other products dur- 
ing this period of short supply and es- 
calating world oil prices. It is essential 
that the allocation and price control au- 
thority be continued until such time as 
oil prices stabilize, supply increases, and 
uncertainty concerning the possibility of 
another oil embargo is reduced. 

Expiration of petroleum price controls 
would result in the immediate doubling 
in price of 60 percent of the Nation’s do- 
mestically produced petroleum. Given 
the state of the Nation’s economy, the 
inflationary impact of such a price in- 
crease is intolerable. Potentially it would 
result in an added daily cost of energy 
to the Nation of $30 million, and an an- 
nual cost of $11 billion. 

Faced as we are with a coal strike of 
uncertain duration, with the forecast for 
a severe winter, and without statu- 
tory authority for implementing energy 
emergency plans, the Government must 
have petroleum allocation authority 
through the present winter. 

There is a question of the need for 
allocation authority in the long term 
and the form, if any, that this authority 
should take. The need for further ex- 
tension and or amendment to the act 
should be addressed by the 94th Con- 
gress in light of the supply and demand 
conditions that exist at that time. The 
purpose of the 6-month extension pro- 
vided for in H.R. 16757 is to provide ade- 
quate time for the new Congress and the 
executive branch to review the act and 
make a definitive decision as to the need 
for extension for a longer period of time, 
either in its present or in a modified 
form. 

Mr. President, the report on Project 
Independence published this month by 
the administration calls for public de- 
bate on the real issues and choices we 
face in the field of energy. Petroleum 
allocation and pricing are two of those 
issues and it is appropriate they be con- 
sidered not by themselves but as ele- 
ments in the broad energy policy now 
in formulation. 

S. 3717, the extension bill passed by 
the Senate on August 12, contained 
language in the Senate report on the 
need for and the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration’s authority concerning im- 
plementation of a cost equalization pro- 
gram. Similar language is contained in 
the House report. 

The problem of inequitable distribu- 
tion of low-priced—price controlled— 
domestic oil among refiners and im- 
porters is a matter of concern to many 
Members. The administration has de- 
layed for too long taking action to cor- 
rect this problem by implementing 
through regulations an equalization 
program. 

There is a need for early action due 
to the competitive effect inequitable dis- 
tribution has had on the independent 
sector of the petroleum industry and on 
the competitive position of marketers of 
certain refined products who are de- 
pendent upon imports and lack the 
financial benefits of access to price- 
controlled domestic crude oil. In partic- 
ular, many small and independent re- 
finers, accounting for a significant share 
of the independent sector, nave been 
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forced to cut margins as well as sustain 
reductions in their market shares due to 
their disproportionate reliance upon free 
market price crude oil. In the case of in- 
dependent marketers, their reliance upon 
imports of certain refined products and 
their lack of access to the benefits of 
low-priced domestic oil has put them at 
a competitive disadvantage. 

Although such inequitable conditions 
still exist, the committee did not feel it 
was necessary to amend the act to pro- 
vide for a cost equalization program 
inasmuch as the act already provides 
ample ~uthority for FEA to institute such 
a program and the committee has been 
informed that FEA intends to do 30. 

The FEA proposal, which is intended 
to equalize crude oil costs through the 
equitable allocation of the benefits of old 
oil among all domestic refiners and to 
extend old oil benefits to marketers to 
the extent that they are reliant on im-. 
ports of certain refined products at prices 
above domestic prices, is authorized by 
the Allocation Act since such a plan 
results in an equitable allocation of crude 
oil and refined products, at equitable 
prices, among all regions of the United 
States, among all sectors of the petro- 
leum industry, and among all users. 
Such a proposal is further authorized 
by the act in that it is intended to assure 
the preservation of an economically 
sound and competitive petroleum indus- 
try—in particular, the competitive via- 
bility of independent refiners, small re- 
finers, nonbranded independent market- 
ers and branded independent mar- 
keters—and to eliminate the economic 
distortion caused by unequal access to 
price-controlled oil and thereby to mini- 
mize unnecessary interference with 
market mechanisms. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that the 
administration will act to implement the 
equalization program as soon as possible. 
If action is not taken, it will be incum- 
bent upon Congress to legislate such a 
program. 

Mr. LONG. It is the understanding of 
the Senator from Washington, that the 
Senate’s action yesterday in adopting 
HR. 16757, the House-passed extension 
of the Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
Act, indicates both concurrence in the 
provisions of the House bill and general 
concurrence in the substances of the 
House committee report. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. In this connection, is the 
Senator also aware that during House 
committee consideration of this measure 
a number of States requested that the 
bill to extend the Petroleum Allocation 
Act to provide for an exemption for 
State-owned royalty oil from price con- 
trols? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am aware that the 
request was made. 

Mr. LONG. While the House commit- 
tee took no position on this question, the 
committee report does make it clear that 
the Federal Energy Office has authority 
to make a study of the issue on the merits 
and to take administrative action to ad- 
just or modify the price provisions in the 
regulations which are applicable to State- 
owned royalty oil. The fact that the 
House committee deferred taking a posi- 
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tion in no way should be construed as 
disapproval of the exemption of State- 
owned oil from price controls. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG. In my view, the FEA should 
give careful study to the question of 
whether in fact an exemption of this 
nature is warranted, and also to the ques- 
tion of the propriety of imposing con- 
trols on State-owned royalty oil. 


CONTINUATION OF SATELLITE 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, last May, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration launched applications tech- 
nology satellite No. 6—ATS-6. Many ex- 
periments are being carried out with this 
satellite, but the focus of attention has 
been on the health education telecom- 
munications—HET—experiment. People 
are enthusiastic about the HET experi- 
ment because it is demonstrating a new 
technique for delivering health and edu- 
cation services to many areas of our 
country, particularly the remote areas. 
Unfortunately, the HET experiment will 
cease in June of next year because the 
satellite will be moved to a position on 
the other side of the Eartr to carry out 
other experiments to which it has been 
committed. 

A few weeks ago I wrote the President 
expressing my concern that the HET 
experiment will not continue after next 
June and urged his personal review of 
this problem. Following an earlier ac- 
knowledgement of my letter, I now have 
received a detailed response from the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Mr. President, as so many people both 
in and outside of the Congress have 
an interest in this matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter from Di- 
rector Ash to me, dated November 19, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 

Washington, D.C. November 19, 1974. 

Hon. Frank E. Moss, 

Chairman, Committee on Aeronautics and 
Space Sciences, U. S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: The President has 
asked me to respond to your letter of Octo- 
ber 11, 1974, regarding the ATS-F prime 
satellite. 

At the outset I wish to assure you that 
the decision to forego an ATS-F Prime fol- 
low-on satellite should not be interpreted 
as a negative judgment of the desirability 
of the educational and health care services 
that the ATS-6 satellite is now providing 
to remote locations in the Rocky Mountain 
area, Appalachia and Alaska, Indeed, the 
ATS-6 experiments have highlighted the 
worth of these important services. As I will 
explain later in this letter, there are alter- 
native ways of meeting the near-term ex- 
perimental requirements for such services 
without relying on a NASA-funded ATS-F 
Prime. 

You will recall that the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare (HEW), in 
recent testimony before your Committee, 
expressed reservations regarding the ATS—F 
Prime as a followon to ATS—6. While recog- 
nizing the need for continuing the health 
and education satellite applications, Mr. Wile 
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liam Morrill, Assistant Secretary for Plan- 
ning and Evaluation, stated that the capa- 
city and geographic coverage of the ATS-F 
Prime were too limited to permit expansion 
of the current services, that the ATS-F 
Prime was an expensive way to maintain 
satellite capacity for the present users, and 
that a launch of the ATS-F Prime might dis- 
courage the participation of private com- 
munications .companies in providing the 
services. 

It is important to keep in mind that the 
ATS-F Prime, which involves the same basic 
design as the ATS-6, is only one of several 
possible alternatives for continuing the de- 
velopment of satellite communications for 
the delivery of educational and health sery- 
ices to remote locations. In NASA's recent 
testimony before your Committee, Dr. 
Fletcher made reference to several such al- 
ternatives, in addition to the ATS-F Prime, 
namely: (1) the planned return. of ATS-6 
in mid-1976 following the experiment in 
India, (2) the use of Canada’s Communica- 
tions Technology Satellite (CTS) scheduled 
for launch in December 1975, and (3) the use 
of commercial satellite services that would 
be offered by domestic satellite companies. 

If satellites and the services they facili- 
tate prove to be viable and beneficial, they 
should be provided on an operational basis 
by the private sector rather than by Goy- 
ernment-owned satellites which are experi- 
mental in design. The Federal Government, 
with its responsibilities for effecting the 
improvement of health and education serv- 
ices, could play a stimulative and develop- 
mental role. In this regard, I call your at- 
tention to H.R. 17406, recently transmitted 
to the Congress, which would provide au- 
thority for HEW to conduct demonstrations, 
through the use of grants or contracts, in 
the use of nonbroadcast communications 
technology (including satellites) for provid- 
ing health, education and other social sery- 
ice information to remote areas. This au- 
thority would enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist financially, health and educa- 
tion organizations such as the present users 
of the ATS-6 services in obtaining similar 
satellite communications capability from 
commercial sources. 

The objective of such a telecommunica- 
tions assistance pro is two-fold. First, 
it would provide initial financial incentives, 
pursuant to the authority created by H.R. 
17406, that would encourage commercial do- 
mestic satellite systems to provide channel 
capacity for the delivery of health and edu- 
cation information. These incentives, how- 
ever, would be designed in such a way that 
the Government assistance would be phased 
out as the venture achieves self-supporting 
status. The second goal is to stimulate the 
interest of the various health and education 
organizations that might take advantage of 
the commercial satellite capability. In this 
regard, HEW and OTP are coordinating dis- 
cussions with potential user groups concern- 
ing the formation of a consortium of poten- 
tial users which would coordinate planning 
and serve as the centralized agent for the 
purchase of satellite capacity from one or 
more commercial systems. 

In closing, I wish to assure you that the 
Administration recognizes the unique po- 
tential of satellite technology for providing 
communication links for the delivery of 
health and education information to people 
living in sparsely populated areas of the 
country. We intend to continue on a course 
which eventually will make this capability 
available on a self-sustaining, operational 
basis. In view of your strong interest in the 
ATS-6 health and education communication 
project, I am confident that you will lend 
your support to this effort. 

Warm personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Roy L. Asx, 
Director. 
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SOLVING OUR ENERGY PROBLEMS 
BY CURTAILING PERSONAL DRIV- 
ING 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in an effort 
to gain as much insight as possible into 
our country’s economic problems and 
their possible solutions, I recently con- 
tacted many Maryland citizens request- 
ing their comments on our economy. 

Without exception, the replies I re- 
ceived were of great value. There was 
obviously a great deal of thought that 
went into each response, and I can assure 
my colleagues that these responses were 
most helpful to me in formulating my 
thinking on what policies the Congress 
should follow in dealing with the number 
one concern of the American people. 

One of the most constructive letters I 
received was from Judge Edward’ S. 
Delaplaine, of Frederick, Md., a former 
member of the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals. Judge Delaplaine ably discusses 
the urgent need for energy conservation, 
through voluntary curtailment of per- 
sonal driving. 

I endorse Judge Delaplaine’s proposals 
and ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his letter, which appeared in the 
Frederick, Md., Post, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Frederick (Md.) Post, Oct. 5, 1974] 
LOCAL RESIDENT PRESENTS IDEAS ON ALLEVIAT- 
ING Economic WOES 

In accord with the suggestion of President 
Gerald Ford, United States Senator J. Glenn 
Beall, Jr., sent out letters from Washington to 
a number of Maryland citizens asking for sug- 
gestions on how to alleviate the nation’s 
serious economic problems. 

“Growing demand for goods and services, 
high interest rates, and soaring food and 
energy costs have caused may Americans to 
express grave concern for our Nation's 
economy,” Senator Beall said. 

One of the Frederick citizens asked for 
suggestions, former Judge Edward 5S. 
Delaplaine of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 
responded and one of the suggestions dealt 
with the gasoline supply. 

The text follows: 

THE GASOLINE PINCH 
(By Judge Edward S. Delaplaine) 

It has been the custom of Mayor Joseph L. 
Alioto of San Francisco since his election in 
1967 to ride from his home to the City Hall 
in his limousine; but one day last week he 
took the bus. His purpose, he announced, was 
to dramatize the need for saving gasoline 
by influencing commuters to use public 
transportation at least once a week, 

Officials of the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion, after making a study of the fuel out- 
look for the coming winter, have made the 
tentative forecast that the fuel supplies will 
be “fairly adequate.” They predict that we 
will survive the winter without blackouts 
provided (1) that there is not an oil em- 
bargo, (2) that we are not confronted with 
a strike by the coal miners, and (3) that the 
winter will not be unusually severe. 

Fear has been expressed by oil corpora- 
tion officials that if there is no settlement 
of the dissension in the Middle East before 
December, hostilities between Israel and the 
Arab countries might erupt again precipitat- 
ing the threat of a new Arab oil embargo. 
Within the last few days Secretary of State 
Kissinger's most recent proposals for peace 
in the Middle East have been rejected by the 
Arab leaders. 

Of course; if we are faced with another em- 
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bargo, we will doubtless again encounter 
serious difficulties. Last winter the Federal 
Government, as a result of the embargo, 
ordered reduction of the output of fuel from 
the refineries so that there would be ample 
supplies for private homes, hospitals, and 
manufacturing establishments. 

Likewise, it may be necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to impose strict measures for alloca- 
tion of fuel when the winter sets in. Very 
probably President Ford would make every 
effort, as did President Nixon a year ago, 
to handle the situation in such a way as to 
avoid rationing. However, mandatory orders 
might be issued to conserve the fuel supplies, 
and as a consequence motorists might find it 
necessary to wait in long lines at gasoline 
filling stations, and even find many of the 
stations empty. 

It has been announced that the demand 
for gasoline in recent weeks has been run- 
ning below that of a year ago. It is thought 
that the speed limit of 55 miles an hour has 
been helpful. Also it is thought that the 
popular trend toward smaller cars has been 
a help. 

Then, too, the higher prices of gasoline 
at filling stations have probably had an 
appreciable effect in cutting down mileage, 
as many motorists may give a second thought 
before starting on an.extensive trip when 
gasoline is selling far above fifty cents per 
gallon. 

The Administrator of the Federal Energy 
Administration, when interviewed two weeks 
ago about the price of gasoline in the United 
States, predicted: “We do not expect prices 
to return to the levels of a year or two ago. 
While we may see some softening in gasoline 
prices, they will remain high in the foresee- 
able future.” 

‘The enormous use—very often waste—of 
gasoline should be Kept in mind. On the 
highways of the United States there are, it is 
estimated, approximately 100 million motor 
vehicles, According to an estimate of the cus- 
tomer services division of the Ford Motor 
Company, the average motor vehicle owner 
drives 13,000 miles a year. Recent tests of 
gasoline mileage of the 1975 models, as 
made by the Environmental Protection 
Agency, indicate that the mathematical aver- 
age a car will run on one gallon is 13.6 miles. 

Using these figures as a basis, the estimate 
is made that in one year the average motorist 
buys 956 galions of gasoline. Calculating the 
price of gasoline at the current approximate 
price of 60 cents, the average expense for 
gasoline per motorist would be $574 a year. 

Since the demand for gasoline has been 
slightly less than it was a year ago, officials 
of the Federal Energy Administration be- 
lieve the American people have been volun- 
tarily responding to the Government's ap- 
peals for conservation to some extent. But, as 
pointed out by the Journal of Commerce, 
there could be, and should be, a spectacular 
saving of gasoline if American motorists 
would reduc» their mileage by slightly more 
than 20 per cent. 

This would mean that the average Ameri- 
can motorist would cut back his driving 
from 13,000 miles to 10,000 miles a year. 
By so doing, the motorist, instead of buying 
956 galions, would buy 735, thus saving 221 
gallons. Figured at the current price, the 
gasoline would cost the average driver $441, 
instead of $574. 

This may not seem much to the individual 
motorist. But it is pointed out that a mam- 
moth saving of gasoline would be effected 
if an average reduction of 20 per cent were 
made by the drivers of the 100 million motor 
vehicles on the roads. The estimate has been 
made that such a reduction would save the 
nation more than 22 billion gallons of gaso- 
line. This means, too, that it would save the 
motorists 13.8 billion dollars. 

For these reasons, we think Mayor Alioto 
of San Francisco should be commended for 
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his response to President Ford’s appeal to 
American motorists to try to cut down on 
the number of miles they drive. The Mayor's 
departure from his usual trip from his own 
automobile to the bus may not seem of 
itself particularly important. 

After all, it did not occasion any sacrifice. 
The Mayor did not lose very much time in 
reaching the City Hall. He said it usually 
took him between 12 and 15 minutes to 
travel from his home to the City Hall in 
his own automobile, and on the bus last 
week it took 31 minutes. He lost only about 
15 minutes. But he set a good example for 
others. 

Besides, he said, he enjoyed a “delightful 
trip.” 


NEBRASKA TAKES FULL ADVAN- 
TAGE OF ERTS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Honor- 
able J. James Exon, Governor of Nebras- 
ka, has written me a detailed letter about 
the two maior ERTS projects in his 
State. 

One project provided support for 
rangeland mapping, while another pro- 
moted the utilization of satellite imagery 
in areas such as land use classification, 
irrigated land inventory, detection of 
tectonic lineaments, reservoir water qual- 
ity and estimating evapotranspiration. 

Governor Exon states: 

Our State... has taken full advantage 
of the imagery provided by this satellite 
system. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Exon’s letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE or NEBRASKA, 
August 5, 1974. 
Hon. Frank E. Moss, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Moss: We appreciate the op- 
portunity to provide you with our res) 
to the ERTS program. Our State, through 
the University of Nebraska, has taken full 
advantage of the imagery provided by this 
satellite system. 

Two major projects utilizing ERTS imagery 
have been funded by NASA within Nebraska. 
A contract (NAS5-21765) provided support 
for management-oriented mapping or Sand- 
hills rangeland, A University Affairs grant 
(NGL 28-004-020) promoted the utilization 
of satellite imagery in areas such as land use 
classification, irrigated land inventory, detec- 
tion of tectonic lineaments, reservoir water 
quality and estimating evapotranspiration. 
All of these projects were also supported by 
the University and a broad spectrum of state 
and local agencies. 

A coordinating committee representing all 
concerned state agencies supported the estab- 
lishment of a Remote Sensing Center within 
the Conservation and Survey Division of the 
University of Nebraska. This placed these 
remote sensing activities in close coordina- 
tion with the Division’s basic data responsi- 
bilities in geology, soils and water. A copy 
of a recent summary of remote sensing ac- 
tivity is enclosed as well as some of the 
initial products aimed at serving the citizens 
of our State. 

As you can see, the ERTS system has served 
as a catalyst to expand the techniques of 
Remote Sensing in Nebraska. Although initi- 
ated by NASA as a research project, ERTS 
imagery was quickly established as a tool in 
applications projects. It would be expected 
that imagery of this type would continue to 
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be utilized in this manner. It is also of in« 
terest that in Nebraska, the applications cen- 
ter for remote sensing was established within 
a natural resource agency. It has proven 
beneficial to have the tools of remote sensing 
such as ERTS imagery, closely related to a 
basic data agency. 

We feel that both the projects and the 
products of remote sensing in Nebraska have 
made full utilization of the data provided 
by the ERTS system. Imagery of this type, 
in conjunction with other remote sensing 
data, provide us with a valuable tool to better 
understand our State. 

Therefore, we would strongly support the 
intent of the legislation embodied in both 
S. 3484 and S. 2350. Based upon the direction 
we have taken in Nebraska, S. 3484 would 
probably be preferable since the agencies 
presently involved are more familiar with 
the Department of Interior, 

Sincerely, 
J. James Exon, 
Governor. 


INDEPENDENT VOTERS OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Independent Voters of 
Tilinois—Ivi—on its 30th anniversary. 
IVI has been and continues to be a major 
force in improving Illinois politics. When 
one thinks of the reform movement in 
Illinois politics, one thinks of the IVI. 
It grew out of the defeat in 1942 of Dem- 
ocrat Paul Dougias in his bid for the 
Senate nomination. IVI affiliated. with 
the Americans for Democratic Action in 
1947 and has continued ever since to 
fight for reform and progressive legis- 
lation. 

It has organized at the precinct level 
in many communities, presently has six 
campaign offices and has been effective 
at doorbell-ringing and vote-getting. 
When it lent its enthusiastic support to 
my father’s Presidential campaign ‘in 
1952, its membership exceeded 2500. IVI 
can point with pride to many high Ii- 
nois officials whom it helped to elect, 

IVI has stood by its name and stead- 
fastly maintained its political independ- 
ence. It has been an effective pressure 
group for better housing and education, 
improved race relations, civil rights, elec- 
toral reform and a cleaner environment, 
and recently, IVI has come to the assist- 
ance of Minois consumers. 

I commend IVI for its three decades of 
devoted citizen participation. Because of 
its efforts, Illinois has had better repre- 
sentative government. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION ADVANCES 
TO AID US-FLAG INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on October 3 
I introduced five bills that are designed 
to help our great overseas air carriers 
overcome many of the discriminatory 
and unfair practices to which they are 
subjected in their competition with for- 
eign airlines. 

Briefly, the five bills are designed to do 
the following: 

Give US.-flag airlines access to Ex- 
port-Import Bank financing for the pur- 
chase of U.S.-manufactured airplanes 
used primarily in competition with for-. 
eign air carriers which have received the 
benefits of Eximbank guarantees, insur- 
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ance, or credit for the purchase of simi- 
lar aircraft. 

Correct the present practice whereby 
the U.S. Postal Service pays under the 
Universal Postal Union Convention much 
higher rates to foreign carriers than to 
U.S. airlines for the transportation of in- 
ternational air mail. 

Correct the gross inequities that exist 
in the area of landing fees. 

Help our Government formulate a 
comprehensive policy that will assist in 
eliminating discriminatory and unfair 
competitive practices against U.S.-flag 
air carriers in the international air trans- 
port business. 

Promote the use of U.S.-flag air car- 
riers by Federal Goverment financed 
passengers and property. 

Mr. President, since I introduced the 
above measures, encouraging legislative 
action has taken place in the Congress 
which will go a long way toward achiev- 
ing the objectives outlined above. 

On October 10 the Senate, by an over- 
whelming vote of 72 to 2, passed S. 3461, 
a bill designed, according to the Senate 
Commerce Committee’s report, “to legis- 
latively mandate an end to the unfair 
and discriminatory practices which affict 
U.S. international air carriers in foreign 
air transportation.” 

The bill has provisions that will cor- 
rect three of the five shortcomings that 
are the focus of my five measures. How- 
ever, it fails to deal adequately with the 
excessively high rates that are being 
paid by the U.S. Postal Service to foreign 
air carriers for the transportation of air 
mail versus the modest and at times in- 
adequate rates being paid to U.S. car- 
riers of international air mail. 

The bill also contains no provision 
dealing with the availability of Exim- 
bank financing for the purchase of U.S.- 
manufactured aircraft by our interna- 
tional air carriers. 

Despite the two shortcomings of 
S. 3481, I welcome its overwhelming pas- 
sage by the Senate on October 10. 

On November 19, more good news was 
on its way in the form of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee favorably reporting out H.R. 
14266, a bill designed to accomplish the 
same purposes as S. 3481. I am advised 
that H.R. 14266 is currently pending be- 
fore the House Rules Committee await- 
ing a rule for its consideration by the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, in view of all the facts 
that have been brought to the attention 
of the Members of Congress regarding 
the unfair and discriminatory practices 
that currently exist in the field of inter- 
national air transportation, I strongly 
and respectfully urge my colleagues in 
the House to give favorable considera- 
tion to H.R. 14266 as soon as possible. 

OVERWHELMING PUBLIC RESPONSE 


The plight of our international air 
carriers, especially Pan American World 
Airways, was very effectively brought to 
the attention of the American people by 
the employees of Pan Am who took up a 
collection among themselves to place 
newspaper advertisements in many of 
the leading dailies. In fact, “An Open 
Letter to the People of Hawaii From the 
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Employees of Pan Am” appeared in the 
September 23 issue of The Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin and in the September 24 edi- 
tion of The Honolulu Advertiser. 

The above advertisement was so effec- 
tive in presenting Pan Am’s side of the 
story that to date I have heard from 
more than 1,700 people living in Hawaii. 
I have received letters, telegrams, peti- 
tions, resolutions, and notes from con- 
cerned citizens expressing their fears for 
the future of Pan American and request- 
ing my assistance in its behalf. Most of 
those who wrote said they were not stock- 
holders, employees, or people with any 
vested interest in Pam Am. 

In representing the fine people of 
Hawaii in the U.S. Senate since we be- 
came a State in 1959, I have seldom re- 
ceived such a massive and spontaneous 
response to an issue as I did after the 
Pam American ads appeared in the local 
papers. 

In addition to hearing from individ- 
uals, families, and various civic groups, 
I received a resolution supporting Pam 
American from each and every county 
council in Hawaii. Needless to say, I am 
confident that had the Hawaii State Leg- 
islature been in session, both the senate 
and house would have also adopted simi- 
lar resolutions expressing support for 
Pan American. 

AIR PIONEER OF THE WORLD 


Mr. President, the warm and sponta- 
neous response in behalf of Pan Amer- 
ican can be appreciated and understood 
better if we look at the history of Pan 
American and the immense contributions 
it has made over the years not only to 
commercial aviation but to the defense 
of our country. 

Oldtimers are quick to reminisce 
about the days when Pan American’s 
China Clippers graced the blue skies of 
Hawaii. No one can forget the excitement 
and thrill of seeing and hearing those 
M-130’s as they flew in from the west 
coast and left for the Orient. 

Sentimentality, however, is not the 
only reason why so many people in 
Hawaii still have a loyal respect for and 
attachment to the “Air Pioneer of the 
World.” For years Pan American has 
been the backbone of international air 
transportation and commerce under the 
American flag. 

It was Pan American that timewise 
brought Hawaii closer to the continental 
United States—from 5 days to 21 hours 
in 1935. There is no doubt in my mind 
that this aviation breakthrough—by re- 
ducing the traveling time between Hawaii 
and the continent—contributed im- 
mensely to Hawaii eventually becoming 
the 50th State of the United States. 

The people in Hawaii consequently are 
grateful for Pan American’s early en- 
deavors which required much courage, 
daring, and initiative to undertake and 
they are not about to forget their friend 
in its hour of need. 

CONTRIBUTIONS DURING VIETNAM CONFLICT 


Pan American is also highly thought 
of in the islands because of its contribu- 
tions during the Vietnam war. Many in 
Hawaii were directly or indirectly affect- 
ed by Pan Am’s morale-boosting airlift 
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of American servicemen to rest and rec- 
reation points outside of Vietnam, from 
Tokyo to Honolulu. Using some 35 special 
flight crews, Pan Am’s R. & R. airlift 
built up to flying some 15,000 battle- 
weary GI’s a month to 5-day leaves in 
Pacific resort areas. 

Mr. President, it is significant to note 
that during the first 4 months of the 
operation, Pan American flew the airlift 
at a token fee of $1 a month as its volun- 
tary contribution to the war effort. Later, 
it operated the lift on a nonprofit basis. 

IMPORTANT ROLE DURING WORLD WAR II 


Pan American also made vital contri- 
butions to the defense of our Nation dur- 
ing World War II. Soon after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, more than 20,000 Pan 
Am. employees joined in our Nation’s war 
efforts, 

Pan American ¢rews were called in to 
give to the military their knowledge and 
experience in oversea flight. The com- 
pany’s maintenance facilities—built up 
over the years of peacetime flying—were 
put at the disposal of the armed services, 
as were the landing fields and ground fa- 
cilities. In addition, the long lines of radio 
communication Pan Am established were 
pressed into critical service. 

One crucial task assigned to Pan Amer- 
ican during the war was the establish- 
ment and operation of the 11,500-mile 
“Cannonball” run of the Africa-Orient 
service from Miami to India, via South 
America and Africa. On this run, war 
supplies and important personnel flew 
out while the wounded, returning combat 
veterans, and prisoners of war were 
brought back. 

Pan Am also ferried more than 1,100 
bombers via the South Atlantic to 
Europe. 

When fighting cut the famed Burma 
Road, Pan Am personnel flew men and 
supplies “over the hump” of the Hima- 
layas from India to provide a lifeline to 
China. 

The company was also given the tre- 
mendous challenge of building more than 
50 airports in 15 different countries 
throughout the world. 

The record shows that during the war 
years the Pan American Clippers pro- 
vided transportation for approximately 
61,000 war passengers on flights of more 
than 7,400,000 miles, including more than 
15,000 oceanic crossings. They carried 
more than 7,000,000 pounds of mail and 
nearly 2,000,000 pounds of high priority 
cargo to Europe and Africa. 

The Clippers also flew a total of 99 spe- 
cial missions amounting to more than 
2,200,000 miles. One of these special mis- 
sions was flying President Roosevelt to 
the Casablanca Conference in January 
1943. 

Official recognition of Pan American’s 
importance in maintaining a flow of air 
passengers and supplies between Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii was indicated in a re- 
quest from then Acting Secretary of the 
Navy James Forrestal to Pan Am’s Pres- 
ident Trippe on December 11, 1941: 

This will confirm the Navy Department's 
request that you permit the Commandant 
of the 12th Naval District at San Francisco 


to control the transportation by priority of 
personnel and cargo on your aircraft oper- 
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ating between San Francisco and Honolulu 
for a period of thirty days from this date. 


Similar control over eastbound trafic 
had been turned over to the Navy at 
Pearl Harbor, without official authoriza- 
tion. A substantial part of the traffic car- 
ried eastbound from Honolulu consisted 
of the wounded men and women and 
children being evacuated from Pearl 
Harbor. The traffic westbound from Cali- 
fornia included military and technical 
personnel being transferred to the scene 
of the catastrophe and the shipment of 
serums, vaccines, blood plasma, and 
other vital medical supplies that were 
sorely needed at Pearl Harbor. 

The roster of high officers carried on 
Pan American's Clipper service between 
the mainland and Hawaii after Pearl 
Harbor included Secretaries Knox and 
Forrestal, Admirals King and Nimitz, 
Prime Minister Fraser of New Zealand, 
and the Pearl Harbor Investigation Com- 
mission headed by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Roberts. 

Mr. President, Pan American’s out- 
standing performance during World War 
II dispelled any doubt abont the value of 
having a viable peacetime air fleet in op- 
eration for national defense purposes. At 
the present time Pan American has the 
largest commitment of jet aircraft— 
63—to the Civil Reserve Air Fieet— 
CRAF. This commitment to CRAF of 33 
707's and 30 747’s represents a fleet 
amounting to approximately $439 mil- 
lion in net worth and exceeds all other 
supplemental carriers combined. Such a 
fleet would be hard to replace in time of 
a national emergency. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO U.S. ECONOMY 


Mr. President, besides being a great 
standby asset to the defense posture of 
our country, Pan American has contrib- 
uted substantially to our country’s bal- 
ance-of-payment problem. Aside from 
being the largest international carrier of 
mail, cargo, and passengers, Pan Amer- 
ican generated over $1 billion in revenues 
during 1973. In that year alone, it con- 
tributed over $400 million to the US. 
balance of payments—an amount about 
equal to that contributed by all other 
U.S. flag carriers combined. 

Should Pan American be allowed to go 
bankrupt, not only will its 32,500 em- 
ployees be unemployed, but many others 
in related-service industries will be di- 
rectly affected. In view of the adverse 
consequences that the failure of Pan Am 
would have on our economy, I hope that 
the momentum already begun to assist 
our troubled carriers will continue until 
all our international airlines can once 
again become strong, viable, job-creating, 
and tax-paying businesses. 

Mr. President, I have spoken primarily 
about Pan American, our country’s first 
international airline, simply because it 
and its employees have taken the lead in 
publicizing the problems to which I have 
alluded. However, S. 3481, H.R. 14266, 
and the bilis which I introduced are de- 
signed to help Pan Am, TWA, Northwest, 
Eastern, Braniff, and other U.S.-flag 
airlines that are engaged in international 
commerce. 

In Hawaii the impact that Pan Ameri- 
can has on the local economy can be 
seen by the following figures: 
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Number of personnel: ground, 792; 
flight service, 448 for a total of 1,240. 
Salaries and related expenses... $19, 500, 000 


General o expenses...... 11,299, 000 
Aircraft fuel purchased in Hono- 


lum 22, 865, 000 
Food supplies purchased in Hon- 
olwu 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, although the hour is 
late and many Members are anxious to 
close the book on the 93d Congress, I 
personally hope that the House will act 
favorably on H.R. 14266, the Interna- 
tional Air Transportation Fair Competi- 
tive Practices Act of 1974, Passage of this 
measure will go a long way toward giving 
our international air carriers a “fair 
shake” in their head-to-head competi- 
tion with the foreign airlines. 

In closing, I wish to leave my colicagues 
with the following thought that was 
eloquently stated by the dedicated and 
highly motivated employees of Pan 
American in Hawaii: 

The men and women of Pan Am are just 
not the type who enjoy asking for a hand- 
out. The only subsidy that we have ever 


needed was fair treatment from our own 
government. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions adopted by the 
Councils of the City and County of Hono- 
lulu, the County of Hawaii, the County 
of Maui, and the County of Kauai, and 
the Honolulu Japanese Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Aloha Visitor Industry 
Organization of Kauai be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, Pan American World Airways is 
the pioneer in American and Hawaiian avia- 
tion; and 

Whereas, Pan Am’s more than 1,200 em- 
ployees in Hawaii are valued members of 
our community, and have articulately ex- 
pressed in an open letter to the people of 
Hawali the inequities which place Pan Am 
at a competitive disadvantage; and 

Whereas, Pan Am receives from the United 
States Postal Service far less for carrying in- 
ternational mail than do foreign airlines; 
and 

Whereas, comparative landing fees between 
American and foreign airports, and between 
American anc foreign planes landing at the 
same foreign airport, reveal them to be dis- 
criminatory against Pan Am; and 

Whereas, loans by the United States Ex- 
port-Impori Bank at low interest rates per- 
mit foreign airlines to buy American-made 
planes cheaper than Pan Am; and 

Whereas, such discriminations and dis- 
crepancies together with soaring fuel costs, 
a decline in overseas passenger traffic, and 
overcapacity, are inimical to the health of 
Pan Am and the United States balance of 
payments; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Council of the City 
and County of Honotulu that it advocate and 
support immediate measures by the govern- 
ment of the United States to remedy the 
inequities herein cited; and 

Be it further resolved that this City Coun- 
cil commend the Hawali employees of Pan 
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American World Airways for aggressively 
moving to support their distressed employer; 
and 

Be it finally resolved that copies of this 
Resolution be sent to The Honorable Ger- 
ald R. Ford, President of the United States: 
The Honorable Hiram L. Fong, Senator from 
Hawaii; The Honorable Daniel K. Inouye, 
Senator from Hawaii; The Honorable Spark 
M. Matsunaga, Congressman from Hawaii; 
The Honorable Patsy T. Mink, Congress- 
woman from Hawaii; Mr. Robert D. Timm, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board; 
Mr. Claude S. Brinegar, US. Secretary of 
Transportation; Mr. E, T. Klassen, Post- 
master General; Mr. William D. Eberle, Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotiations; 
Mr. W. J. Casey, President, Export-Import 
Bank; Mr. William T. Seawell, Chairman of 
the Board, Pan American World Airways; 
and Mr. Edward E. Swofford, Regional Vice- 
President of the Pacific, Pan American World 
Airways. 

County OF Hawan—Srare or HAWAII 
RESOLUTION No. 293 

Whereas, Pan American World Airways is 
the pioneer in American and Hawaiian avia- 
tion; and 

Whereas, Pan Am’s more than 1,200 em- 
ployees in Hawali are valued members of our 
State, and have articulately expressed in an 
open letter to the people of Hawaii the in- 
equities which place Pan Am at a competitive 
disadvantage; and 

Whereas, Pan Am receives from the United 
States Postal Service far less for carrying 
po anaes mail than do foreign airlines; 
an 

Whereas, comparative landing fees between 
American and foreign airports, and between 
American and foreign planes landing at the 
same foreign airport, reveal them to be dis- 
criminatory against Pan Am; and 

Whereas, loans by the United States Ex- 
port-Import Bank at low interest rates per- 
mit foreign airlines to buy American-made 
planes cheaper than Pan Am; and 

Whereas, such discriminations and dis- 
crepancies together with soaring fuel costs, 
a decline in overseas passenger traffic, and 
overcapacity, are inimical to the health of 
Pan Am and the United States’ balance of 
payments; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Council of the County 
of Hawaii that it advocates and supports 
immediate measures by the government of 
the United States to remedy the inequities 
herein cited; and 

Be it further resolved that this County 
Council commends the Hawail employees of 
Pan American World Airways for aggressive- 
ly supporting their distressed employer; and 

Be it finally resolved that copies of this 
Resolution be sent to the Honorable Gerald 
R. Ford, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Hiram L. Fong, Senator from 
Hawaii; the Honorable Daniel K, Inouye, 
Senator from Hawaii; the Honorable Spark 
M. Matsunaga, Congressman from Hawaii; 
the Honorable Patsy T. Mink, Congress- 
woman from Hawaii; Mr. Robert D. Timm, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board; 
Mr. Claude S. Brinegar, U.S, Secretary of 
Transportation; Mr. E. T. Klassen, Postmaster 
General; Mr. William D. Eberle, Special Rev- 
resentative for Trade Negotiations; Mr. W. 
J. Casey, President, Export-Import Bank; Mr. 
William T. Seawell, Chairman of the Board, 
Pan American World Airways; and Mr, Ed- 
ward E. Swofford, Regional Vice-President 
of the Pacific, Pan American World Airways. 

Dated at Hilo, Hawali, this 23rd day of 
October, 1974. 

RESOLUTION REQUESTING Hawart CONGRES- 
SIONAL DELEGATES To CONSIDER CERTAIN 
PROPOSALS IN Favor OF PAN AMERICAN 
Wortp Amwayrs 


Whereas, Pan American World Airways has 
demonstrated its good faith by its willing- 
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ness to service American and world needs for 
nearly fifty years; and 

Whereas, the many routes it now files cov- 
ering the global circuit exemplify the mil- 
lions of miles serviced at lesser, revenues al- 
lowed by the Civil Aeronautics Board, obvi- 
ously resulting in a low cost/benefit ratio; 
and 

Whereas, the spirit of its employees along 
with its investors consistently worked hand 
in hand to carry on this business venture, 
thereby securing for the traveling public 
transportation to all parts of this world de- 
spite increased costs which became a mon- 
ster to private enterprise and particularly 
Pan American World Airways; now, there- 
fore, 

Be it resolved by the Council of the 
County of Maui that it hereby requests the 
Hawaii Congressional Delegates to consider 
the following proposals in favor of Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways: 

1. Improve cash position of Pan American 
World Airways by meeting, discussing, and 
proving to the Civil Aeronautics Board that 
it is Justifiable to assist Pan American World 
Airways in its request for subsidy; 

2. Upon such grant, make routes of inter- 
nal nature available for Pan American World 
Airways through competition such as Ca- 
nadian Hawaii proposed route should Pan 
American World Airways file; 

3. Immediate correction in the financial 
inequity between foreign carriers and Pan 
American World Airways could improve cash 
position of Pan American World Airways; 

4, Reduced Pan American routes world- 
wide to reduce cost; 

5. Improve interest charges contingent 
upon review in order to have greater cash 
flow; 

6. Stipulate interest allowed foreign air 
competitors to use money only for specific 
guidelines submitted by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board; 

7. Form Board of Management to Include 
member of the Treasury Department to se- 
cure a better financial position of Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways and plan reduction of 
subsidy as a result of better financial out- 
look; and 

Be it further resolved that certified copies 
of this resolution be transmitted to the Ha- 
wail Congressional Delegates. 

RESOLUTION REQUESTING GOVERNMENT AID 
FOR PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Whereas, Pan American World Airways 
called the world its home since the days of 
the piston-powered, propeller-driven aircraft 
of the past; and 

Whereas, inequities and disparities in post- 
al rates for mail carried, landing fees, fi- 
nancing costs between Pan American and 
foreign airlines, together with nising fuel 
costs, have placed Pan American in a com- 
petitive straight jacket; and 

Whereas, Pan American, over the years, 
meant more to the United States than the 
transportation of passengers and freight, as 
was eloquently explained by the employees 
of Pan American in their letters to the pub- 
lic; and 

Whereas, world trade and security con- 
sideration, international prestige and the 
long standing practice of the United States 
government to assist struggling airlines dur- 
ing periods of stress indicate that Pan Amer- 
ican merits the support of the U.S. govern- 
ment; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Council of the 
County of Kauai, State of Hawall, that it 
support the plea of Pan American World 
Airways, its thousands of employees, and re- 
quest that the United States government 
take Immediate steps to continue the opera- 
tion of Pan American World Airways while 
measures are taken to correct the compett- 
tive handicaps faced by it in competition 
with foreign airlines. 
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Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to The Honorable Gerald 
R. Ford, President of the United States; The 
Honorable Hiram L. Fong, Daniel K. Inouye, 
Spark M. Matsunaga, Patsy T. Mink, Mem- 
bers of Congress from Hawaii; Mr, Robert 
D: Timm, Chairman of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board; Mr. Claude S. Brinegar, U.S. 
Secretary of Transportation; Mr. E. T. Klas- 
sen, Postmaster General; Mr. William. D. 
Eberle, Special Representative for Trade Ne- 
gotiations; Mr. W. J. Casey, President, Ex- 
port-Import Bank; Mr. William T. Seawell, 
Chairman of the Board, Pan American World 
Airways; and Mr, Edward E. Swofford, Re- 
gional Vice-President of the Pacific, Pan 
American World Airways. 


RESOLUTION SUPPORTING PAN AMERICAN 
Wortp Amways’ PETITION FOR GOVERN- 
MENT ASSISTANCE 


Whereas, Pan Am pioneered commercial 
service throughout the Pacific, and indeed 
the world, and 

Whereas, Pan Am for nearly fifty years 
has carried the U.S. Flag as the symbol of 
America throughout the Pacific and the 
world, and 

Whereas, Pan Am has been a major con- 
tributor to the economies of Hawaii and the 
major nations in Asia and the South Pacific, 
as well as much of the rest of the world, and 

Whereas, Pan Am has been the acknowl- 
edged leader in the development of aircraft 
and its supporting technology since the ini- 
tiation of its first international service in 
1927, and 

Whereas, Pan Am initiated R and R service 
for U.S. Servicemen in Vietnam, and pro- 
vided combat leaves for more than a million 
troops for two years at cost plus one dollar 
per year, until the American Government 
took over the program and increased its 
scope to include many carriers on a charter 
bid basis, and 

Whereas, due to the oil crisis and interna- 
tional government agreement inequities be- 
yond its control Pan Am requires interim 
financial aid and fairer agreements to sur- 
vive, now therefore 

Be it resolved, that President Gerald Ford, 
the United States Congress, the President’s 
Cabinet, and especially the U.S. Department 
of Transportation and Civil Aeronautics 
Board be officially petitioned to immediately 
provide the financial assistance and correc- 
tive legislation required to permit Pan Am 
the fighting opportunity for survival its 32- 
500 employees have been so articulately re- 
questing. 

ROBERT M. Kaya, 
President, Honolulu Japanese Chamber 
of Commerce, 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, Pan American World Airways 
contributed substantially more than $400 
millon in 1973 to the nation’s economy and 
to our State of Hawati; and 

Whereas, Pan American World Airways has 
played a dominant and pioneering role in 
every significant overseas air route carrying 
the spirit of “Aloha” and goodwill through- 
out the Pacific and the rest of the world, and 

Whereas, Pan American World Airways is 
essential to our Country's national defense 
for it represents 47 percent of the U.S. Flag 
System and the Company has committed #1 
billion worth of aircraft to the standby fleet 
for national defense. 

Whereas, Pan American World Airways is 
a vital segment of the economy of our State 
of Hawaii, having provided jobs and work 
opportunities for 1,226 Hawaii residents, 
and 

Whereas, due to a crisis forced by the 
spiraling costs of fuel and downturn in 
worldwide economic conditions beyond ite 
control, Now, therefore, 
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Be it resolved by the Aloha Visitor Indus- 
try Organization of Kauai, that: “President 
Gerald. Ford, the United States Congress and 
Civil Aeronautics Board immediately grant 
emergency temporary financial assistance to 
Pan American World Airways while govern- 
ment legislation is awaited on pending re- 
quests to end the need for future sub- 
sidies”. 

I do hereby certify that the above Resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Board of Directors 
of the Aloha Visitor Industry Organization 
of Kauai on October 18, 1974. 


TENNESSEE WANTS OPERATIONAL 
ERTS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Gover- 
nor of Tennessee, the Honorable Win- 
field Dunn, has told me that there are 
many institutions and agencies in his 
State that are utilizing ERTS data. 

In his letter to me the Governor has 
stated clearly: 

I believe that changing the current ERTS 
system to one of an operational program 
would be of assistance to the scientists 
within our state who currently utilize ERTS 
data. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of Governor Dunn 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE oF TENNESSEE, 
August 8, 1974. 
Hon. PRANK E. Moss, 
U.S. Senator, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaTOR Moss: I have your letter of 
June 24 and believe that changing the cur- 
rent ERTS system to one of an operational 
program would be of assistance to the sci- 
entists within our state who currently uti- 
lize ERTS data. This would also hopefully 
eliminate the time delay in getting data 
from Sioux Falls which in our experience 
takes from 60 to 90 days. 

There are many programs in Tennessee 
that utilize ERTS data, including the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, East Tennessee State 
University, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the U.S. Geological Survey. In addition, 
several state agencies are using ERTS data 
to monitor change on the earth’s surface. 

I believe that passage of a bill similar to 
S. 2350 or S. 3484 would assist the state in 
many of our programs. 

Sincerely, 
WINFIELD DUNN, 


THE ROCKEFELLER NOMINATION 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, today in 
the Senate Rules Committee I voted to 
approve the President’s nomination. of 
Hon. Nelson A. Rockefeller to be Vice 
President of the United States. Reach- 
ing a decision as to my vote was not 
easy. 

While I have high regard for Gover- 
nor Rockefeller’s integrity, ability and 
dedication, I disagree with his “big gov- 
ernment” tax and spend philosophy. In 
sworn. testimony at the hearings, how- 
ever, he stated that he would, basically, 
seek to conform his positions to those 
of the President. He further conceded 
that there are limits on spending and on 
furnishing services and programs be- 
yond which government cannot go, and 
that the Federal Government must op- 
erate with a balanced budget. 
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In response to questions from me at 
the hearing, he indicated that in recent 
years he had moved philosophically to- 
ward the right in his conception of the 
role of government. 

The United States needs a Vice Presi- 
dent. Our Government needs the sta- 
bility that would result from filling the 
vacancy in the office of Vice President. 
President Ford has nominated Governor 
Rockefeller for this position and has 
urged his early confirmation. 

The President feels that he can work 
with Governor Rockefeller as Vice Pres- 
ident. Certainly, Governor Rockefeller 
shows every indication of having a sin- 
cere desire to work with the President 
and the Congress in promoting and pro- 
tecting the national interest and the 
well-being of the people of America. 

While I disagree with much of Gover- 
nor Rockefeller’s philosophy, I realize 
that it would be impractical for me to 
expect a nominee with whose views I 
wholly agree. Therefore, acting in what 
I consider to be the national interest, 
I have voted for the confirmation of 
Governor Rockefeller’s nomination to be 
Vice President. 


SOLAR-HEATED SCHOOL IN 
TIMONIUM, MD. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I believe 
solar energy has great possibilities for 
our Nation. As we move toward Project 
Independence, we must explore new 
sources of energy for our growing de- 
mands, and I think preliminary results 
have indicated that solar energy will 
play a major role in coming years. 

Thus, I am pleased that a school in 
Maryland was one of the first facilities 
to heat a portion of its building by solar 
energy. The school is located in Timo- 
nium, Md., a suburb of Baltimore. The 
October 1974 issue of American Educa- 
tion published by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, contains an interesting article by 
Mr. Omer Henry on the Timonium proj- 
ect, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Trmonium’s SOLAR-HEATED SCHOOL 
(By Omer Henry) 

In the middle of last January the Timo- 
nium Elementary school, located in a suburb 
of Baltimore, undertook to heat one wing of 
its building with solar energy—something no 
school in the Nation had ever done. More, the 
timetable called for designing the equipment, 
assembling the materials, fabricating the ele- 
ments, completing the construction, and hay- 
ing the system operating in six weeks. 

This pilot project was an experiment and 
a highly significant one. Back of it stood the 
National Science Foundation (NSF) which is 
engaged in a sweeping solar energy program, 
aimed at exploring the feasibility of heating 
and cooling various types of buildings with 
solar energy. Although NSF has conducted 
extensive solar energy experiments under 
limited budgets for short periods of time, it 
felt the need for large-scale demonstrations. 
“We decided,” says Ray Fields, spokesman for 
NSP, “that schools provided a very good ve- 
hicle for carrying out these experiments.” 

One of four widely scattered schools where 
NSF is conducting its tests, Maryland’s Ti- 
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monium Elementary was selected for several 
reasons: 

Built in the form of a giant E, architectu< 
Tally it is typical of thousands of schools 
throughout the Nation. (However, the system 
used at Timonium—or a variation of it—can 
be installed at practically any school, regard- 
less of its architectural style.) 

As it is a one-story structure, installation 
of the solar energy system—most of which 
would go on top of the building—would be 
relatively simple. 

Since the center wing—the section to be 
used for the experiment—is oriented in a 
north-south plane, it would be easy to placé 
the heat panels facing south—the optimum 
position for such elements. 

A contractor, expert in the field of solar 
heating and air conditioning and willing to 
undertake the project, is located only a few 
miles from the school. 

Before the middle of January, NSF signed 
the contract and the work began at once. 
Principal Vance Crisswell coordinated the 
work between the school and the contractor. 
“We had in mind.” Mr. Crisswell says, “the 
safety of the students and a minimum inter- 
ference with our regular school operation, 
which continued all through the period of 
construction.” 

Teachers acquainted the students—grades 
one through six—with the fact that they 
would see large numbers of workmen install- 
ing the first solar heating system in any 
school in the country, a proposition that of 
course created much interest among the 
youngsters. So much interest, in fact, that 
Mr. Crisswell made certain that all overhead 
materials were hoisted during the evenings 
and weekends, when no students would be 
present, “Those large overhanging cranes in- 
evitably present certain dangers no matter 
what the precautions,” he said, “and we 
didn’t want to take any chances.” 

Plans for the solar heating called for the 
installation of a completely new system for 
the center wing without disturbing the exist- 
ing fuel-oil-steam equipment that was then 
heating the building. Thus, if the solar unit 
failed to provide adequate heat, conventional 
heating would still be available. 

The solar heating project further called for 
five general areas of construction: a frame- 
work for the system, heat collectors, heat 
storage facilities, distribution system, and 
instrumentation system. 

First came the framework. The contract 
provided that no changes would be made in 
the existing structure or equipment. This 
provision was a precaution: In the event the 
solar unit did not function properly, it could 
be removed without damaging the building. 

To comply with this requirement, the con- 
tractor installed spacers—metal supports ex- 
tending from sidewall columns upward 
through the roof to I-beams which were to 
support the entire superstructure, Thus, the 
weight of the addition would rest directly on 
the building’s foundation and would in no 
way endanger the building. The two I-beams 
were placed longitudinally just above the flat 
roof directly over the walls and bolted to the 
spacers. 

The heart of the solar heating system is 
the collector panel serving to trap solar 
energy. In the Timonium system, this would 
be done by exposing water to solar heated 
surfaces and to direct sunlight. The water 
would absorb heat and drain into a well- 
insulated container for later use. 

Timonium uses 180 aluminum thin-walled 
honeycomb solar collectors, each four feet 
by eight feet and three or four inches thick 
with a glass plate on top. At the bottom of 
each honeycomb cell is a small opening to 
permit water to drain into a second alum- 
inum honeycomb cell below. This one, also 
enclosed by a glass plate, is glued to a thin, 
fiat aluminum plate painted with a black 
epoxy to make it more heat absorbent. And 
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under the aluminum plate a one-and-a-half- 
inch layer of polyurethane insulation rests 
on a thin aluminum skin, 

Why two rows of honeycomb cells? 

One reason is to add strength to the col- 
lector which is designed in such a way that 
it could serve as the roof of a new building 
and thereby cut construction costs. Still an- 
other reason for the double rows of honey- 
comb is that in combination they act as 
heat absorber rather than having the UE 
energy reflected away from the collector, 

There follows the question of how and 
where the collectors should be placed. In 
considering the angle at which the heat 
collectors are to be constructed, latitude of 
the building is the key. The proper angle is 
a compromise between the angle to the sun 
at its highest point in the summer and that 
angle to the sun when it’s at its lowest point 
in winter, At Timonium, the most effective 
angle is 45 degrees. In addition, for collectors 
to function at maximum efficiency, it is nec- 
essary to place them far enough apart so that 
no collector shaded another; at Timonium 
they are arranged in parallel rows 16 feet 
apart. 

The second basic element in the solar 
heating system is the hot water tank, Its 
function is to store the heat that collectors 
have extracted from the sun. Since there 
are days when, due to cloudy skies, the sys- 
tem will be unable to collect any heat, it 
is essential that the storage tank be large 
enough and sufficiently well insulated to 
retain the heat needed to warm the building 
for several days. 

Many factors go into determining the size 
of the tank: the number of exposed sides of 
the building, the materials used in construc- 
ting the building, the type of insulation, 
room temperature desired, and so forth. 
When the Timonium contractor’s engineers 
had completed their calculations, they re- 
ported that the storage tank must have a 
capacity of 15,000 gallons. 

“Normally,” says Mr. Fields, “we bury this 
sort of thing and then it is out of sight. 
But this is an experiment. Therefore we felt 
that we might want to get at the tank for 
additional instrumentation. Consequently we 
placed it above ground.” 

The steps in the water-heating cycle are 
relatively simple: The water is drawn from 
near the bottom of the storage tank and 
pumped to the tops of the collectors, where 
it drains down the honeycombs absorbing 
heat from them and from the sun's rays in 
the process. It drains into a gutter at the 
base of the collector, from where it flows 
back into storage, entering the storage 
tank near the top. 

With an ambient temperature of 67 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, water circulating through 
this system picks up nine degrees Fahrenheit 
on one cycle, As the circulation continues, 
the heat builds up. At Timonium, the tem- 
perature of the water used in heating is 
maintained at about 153 degrees. And since 
hot water is lighter than cold, the hot water 
remains at the top of the tank. 

If, in this process, a lack of sunshine 
should cause the buildups of heat to cease, 
the valve admitting water to the collector 
and the pump forcing it through the pipes 
will cut off automatically. And should this 
situation continue for an extended period 
of time, the instrumentation will vent and 
drain the collector, and return the water to 
the bottom of the storage tank, At that 
point, the conventional heating system will 
automatically begin to operate. 

The room-heating cycle is quite similar. 
In this instance the water is pumped from 
the top of the storage tank into the rooms 
that are to be heated. Thermostats in these 
rooms open valves to convectors which by 
means of coils extract the heat from the 
water and through radiation release it into 
the room, where it is circulated by blowers. 
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After the water has given up its heat, it 
returns to the bottom of the storage tank 
only to be pumped back up to the collector 
panels for reheating and thus the cycle 
starts all over again. Enough heat is stored 
in the tank at Timonium to heat the school 
for four or five days. 

As the Timonium Elementary School's 
use of solar energy is a scientific experi- 
ment, one aspect of the operation involves 
collecting data which may be used in con- 
nection with other solar heating projects, 
To that end, a completely automatic in- 
strumentation console has been set up inside 
the building to provide a wide range of in- 
formation. 

From it one can determine, for example, 
the insolation (the rate of delivery of solar 
radiation per unit area surface) at any 
given time. Thus, if the insolation dial 
needle points to 60, this means that the 
collector is receiving 60 percent of the sun’s 
energy that exists in a like area in outer 
space. There is a gauge on the console that 
relates to wind direction, another that 
measures the ambient temperature, and 
still others that show the temperature of 
the storage tank water—one for the top of 
the tank, another for the bottom, 

Three large dials at the bottom of the 
console are so constructed that individual 
or groups of panels can be monitored with 
respect to the heat of the water when it 
enters and when it leaves the panel or 
panels. 

At Timonium the installation of the solar- 
heating system provided an unexpected 
classroom bonus, Even the first-graders were 
fascinated. “They were concerned and ex- 
cited.” Mr. Crisswell says. “And when you 
have excitement and firsthand experience, 
this lends itself beautifully to a language 
arts experience. The students prepared 


stories and drew pictures of the installation 
of the storage tank, for example, and of the 


trucks transporting the collectors, And of 
course they became keenly interested in the 
solar heat concept.” 

To stimulate interest eyen more, Mr. Criss- 
well prepared a brochure outlining some 
fascinating facts about solar energy: 

Use of solar energy is not new. As early as 
200 B.C., Archimedes, by concentrating sun- 
light on raiding Roman ships, set them 
ablaze. 

Probably the most spectacular attempt to 
date to use the sun’s heat is a solar furnace 
developed by Felix Trombe in the French 
Pyrenees. A huge parabolic refector, made 
from mirrors, concentrates solar heat to pro- 
duce temperatures as high as 3,500 degrees 
Farenheit for industrial uses. 

The solar energy that falls on Lake Erie 
each day is equivalent to the amount of en- 
ergy consumed in the entire United States in 
a 24-hour period. 

Each day the sun beams to the earth 
enough energy in 15 minutes to supply the 
world’s needs for a year. 

“The problem,” Mr, Crisswell tells the 
youngsters, “is how to collect it.” Then he 
goes into the Timonium experiment, explain- 
ing how the solar heating system at Timo- 
nium will trap and utilize a tiny fraction of 
this infinite source of energy. 

During the time of construction, the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades were in par- 
ticular briefed on what was taking place. The 
sixth-grade science class was especially in- 
terested and in one project built a yery sim- 
ple model of the Timonium solar heating 
system. “We took the temperature of the wa- 
ter when we put it into the system,” says 
Carole Keister, their teacher, “and again 
after it had been warmed by the sun. We 
found that—depending on the sunlight—the 
water had collected anywhere from 20 to 40 
degrees of heat. This project had special 
meaning for the students, of course, and it 
seems to have made them more interested in 
science in general.” 
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“That kind of reaction,” says Mr. Crisswell, 
“is one of the more exciting aspects of our 
solar heating project, It’s a genuine bonus. 
Students at the fifth and sixth grades par- 
ticularly are getting a great deal of firsthand 
technical information.” As for the solar en- 
ergy experiment itself, while five days of 
rather rough, blustery winter weather passed 
before enough heat was stored In the tank 
to start heating the center wing with solar 
energy, the equipment worked perfectly. The 
temperature in the wing stood at a steady 
62 degrees during nights and weekends and 
68 degrees during the day. 

“The thermal drop in the tank,” Mr. Fields 
says, “even on a windy, zero day is something 
less than a degree. With a bigger tank, the 
drop would be even less,” 

In the 33-day period between March 14 and 
April 17, the system saved an estimated 642 
gallons of fuel oil worth $83.36. As the solar 
heated area in the building is about one-fifth 
that of the entire building, the saving for 
the entire bullding would be approximately 
$425 a month. 

Does this make the system economically 
feasible? At the $525,000 cost of the project, 
the answer is negative. However, it must be 
remembered that Timonium involved an 
original plan; designing and tooling started 
from scratch. And because it was a crash 
program, it involved premium prices for 
almost everything used, including labor— 
factors that increased the cost tremendously. 

More, the system is planned to last 20 
years with very little in the way of replace- 
ments. Thus, if the elements were mass- 
produced and installed in a routine manner, 
the cost of the system, according to the con- 
tractor, would compare favorably with that 
of heating the building by electricity. Adds 
Alfred Eggers, Assistant Director for Re- 
search Application at NSF: “We believe that 
these systems will be cost competitive with 
fossil fuel systems as we move into the latter 
part of this decade.” 

Would this system function in an area 
where there is comparatively little sunshine? 
It would. However, the ratio of the collector 
area to the floor space would have to be in- 
creased, as has been done in solar heated 
schols in Boston and in Minneapolis. 

As for the future, Dr. Eggers says that 
assuming solar heating projects prove both 
workable and economical, similar systems 
could be put in operation in a variety of 
commercial and private structures through- 
out the country by the end of this century. 
“They would have the potential,” he says, “of 
meeting between one-third and one-half of 
the energy requirements of heating and cool- 
ing virtually all types of buildings. The sav- 
ings in terms of fuel oll, if solar energy is 
fully utilized to heat and cool buildings, 
would be millions of barrels a day.” 

Timonium Elementary School will con- 
tinue the solar heat experiment in the cen- 
ter wing during the 1974-75 school year, 
after having run tests this summer using 
the same energy source for air conditioning, 

“We like the system,” Mr. Crisswell says. 
“We'd like to see the entire building heated 
and air conditioned by solar energy. This, we 
feel, would constitute a major breakthrough, 
and we fee] that we are on the brink of that 
realization.” 


PUBLIC VISITS TO NURSING HOMES 
VITAL TO ENFORCING IMPROVE- 
MENTS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Salt 
Lake Tribune yesterday morning pub- 
lished a lead editorial entitled “Public 
Visits to Nursing Homes Vital to Forc- 
ing Improvements.” The editorial is a 
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thoughtful one and should be read by 
my colleagues. 

As pointed out in the editorial, the 
Subcommittee on Long-Term Care of the 
Special Committee on Aging has for a 
decade been probing into the operation 
of nursing homes in the United States. 
The first volume of our report has now 
been released and calls attention to the 
critical problem that exists with this im- 
portant segment of our society. I do hope 
that we can improve the lot of these older 
citizens who have given so much to our 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pusiic Visirs To Nursing Homes Virat To 
FORCING IMPROVEMENTS 


There should be some way to compel every 
able-bodied adult to visit a nursing home at 
least once a year. 

There is no way, of course, so most people 
who should be concerned will never—until 
they, too, are old—know what lies behind the 
quiet walls of the nation’s approximately 
22,000 nursing homes where more than a 
million elderly are spending their last years. 

The Senate subcommittee on long-term 
care, headed by Utah’s Sen. Frank E. Moss, is 
conducting a series of studies of nursing 
home care. News accounts suggest that the 
committee reports should be must reading 
for everyone. 

Sen, Moss stresses that “there are many 
fine long-term care institutions in America” 
and adds that “in a way we do them an in- 
justice” because the committee report con- 
centrates on substandard facilities. 

The senator's observation is well taken 
but even the finest nursing homes can be 
emotionally depressing to a casual visitor. Be 
that as it may, the critical need is to force 
improvement on the less than adequate op- 
erations. And that can best be accomplished 
by focusing public attention on the short- 
comings, 

While the “old folks home” has long been 
a fixture on the American scene, the number 
of such institutions multiplied rapidly with 
advent of Medicare and Medicaid programs. 
The lure of easy profit from government 
guaranteed payments brought a host of less 
than dedicated operators into the field. 

Federal and state laws attempt to. assure 
proper care for nursing home patients. But 
the Moss committee found that in many in- 
stances official standards are “watered down" 
and that enforcement was “haphazard.” And 
this is the case even though two-thirds of 
nursing home revenues come from public 
funds, 

Actually, the tragedy of nursing home care 
is not so much that minimum needs are not 
being met but that attempts to provide max- 
imum care and benefits are the exception. 
While the individual nursing home operator 
draws most of the heat, the basic fault lies 
with an unfeeling society which puts a pre- 
mium on youth and economic conditions 
which make it difficult for relatives to care 
for older family members at home, 

The potential for greatly improved care is 
unlikely to be realized as long as so many 
of the elderly are put “out of sight, out of 
mind,” rarely visited by a public unwilling 
to face a deeply disturbing challenge. 

The Senate committee and other official 
and private bodies attempting to improve 
nursing home operations are engaged in hu- 
manitarian work of mounting urgency. But 
until large numbers of ordinary people take 
the trouble to see for themselves what is 
needed there will be no popular demand for 
broad improvement. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


RULES OF EVIDENCE FOR CERTAIN 
COURTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now resume consideration of 
the unfinished business, H.R. 5463, 
which the clerk will state by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 5463) to establish rules of 
evidence for certain courts and proceedings, 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me without losing his right to the 
floor for the purpose of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. ERVIN. I was not figuring on being 
floor manager of this bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, who is? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. Hruska and Mr. 
MCCLELLAN. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Bill Pursley, of my 
staff, and Doug Marvin of the staff of 
the Committee on the Judiciary be per- 
mitted the privilege of the floor to assist 
in this bill while it is pending. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the amendments of 
the Committee on the Judiciary be 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill as 
thus amended be deemed to be original 
text for the purpose of further amend- 
ment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support H.R. 5463 which would 
establish rules of evidence to be applied 
in the district courts of the United 
States. This bill is the culmination of 
many years of effort by a distinguished 
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group of judges, lawyers, and legal 
scholars who served on the Supreme 
Court’s Advisory Committee. The bill in 
the form in which it is now before us 
represents the best thinking not only 
of that advisory committee but also the 
best thinking of the House of Represent- 
atives and many Members of this body, 
particularly those who are privileged 
to serve on the Judiciary Committee 
which reported the bill to the Senate 
floor. It can be said of this bill, as in 
fact it can be said of many items of leg- 
islation, that not everyone is 100 per- 
cent satisfied with every word, phrase, 
or sentence, but all of us can be satisfied 
with the product as a whole. I feel con- 
fident in making this statement even 
though I can recognize the fact that 
there will probably have to be conference 
committee action on this bill. 

My. President, as justification for the 
statement which I just made and as a 
matter of information to my colleagues, 
permit me to call attention to the follow- 
ing facts: 

Excluding technical changes, the 
House of Representatives made approxi- 
mately 41 amendments to the rules as 
drafted by the advisory committee and 
as transmitted by the Supreme Court 
to the Congress. Some of these 41 amend- 
ments were major items and some were 
minor items. A detailed analysis of the 
bill discloses that of the 41 changes 
made by the House of Representatives, 
the Senate Judiciary Committee con- 
curred in the House changes on 30 oc- 
casions. And, on eight occasions, the 
Senate committee has recommended a 
return to the language recommended by 
the Supreme Court's Advisory Commit- 
tee. If one looks only at the major issues, 
of which there were 25, the Senate com- 
mittee concurred with the House bill on 
17 occasions and on eight other rules, 
the recommendation of the committee 
is to revert to the language of the Su- 
preme Court’s recommendations. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I would urge 
my colleagues to support this bill, be- 
cause it represents a well-considered ef- 
fort by the Congress to fulfill its ultimate 
authority and responsibility with refer- 
ence to prescribing the rules of procedure 
to be applied in the Federal courts. In 
so doing, the Congress has received rec- 
ommendations of the bench, the bar, and 
the academic community, and has fash- 
ioned rules of evidence which will fur- 
ther the governmental goal of providing 
equal justice under law. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, which is at the desk, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 30, line 20, strike the word “busi- 
ness”. 

On page 16, line 8, strike the word “there” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “thereof”, 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this is a 
technical amendment of a corrective 
nature. 

On page 30, the word “business” was 
deleted in every place where it appeared, 
with one exception. That exception is in 
line 20. This amendment corrects that 
oversight by deleting that word where 
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it does appear in line 20 and thereby 
refiects the judgment of the committee. 

On page 16 in line 8, the word “there” 
should be “thereof.” 

That is the substance of the amend- 
ment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I asl. 
unanimous consent that the order tor 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEV- 
ENSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Kenneth 
Kaufman, who is on the staff of the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practices 
and Procedures, be granted the privilege 
of the floor during debate on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. TUNNEY. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT OF 
PRIVACY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move that 
the Chair lay before the Senate the 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 16373. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. STEVENSON) laid 
before the Senate H.R. 16373, an act to 
amend title 5, United States Code, by 
adding a section 552a to safeguard indi- 
vidual privacy from the misuse of Fed- 
eral records and to provide that indi- 
viduals be granted access to records con- 
cerning them which are maintained by 
Federal agencies, which was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. ERVIN. This is the House-passed 
bill on privacy. The Senate has passed its 
own bill. I move to strike out everything 
in H.R. 16373 after the enacting clause, 
and to substitute therefor the text of the 
Senate version of the privacy bill (S. 
3418) as passed by the Senate yesterday. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
cet mera and third reading of the 

ill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 16373) was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 
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HR. 16373 


An act to establish a Privacy Protection 
Commission, to provide management sys- 
tems in Federal agencies and certain 
other organizations with respect to the 
gathering and disclosure of information 
concerning individuals, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembeld. 


TITLE I—PRIVACY PROTECTION 
COMMISSION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 101. (a) There is established as an 
independent agency of the executive branch 
of the Government the Privacy Protection 
Commission. 

(b) (L) The Commission shall be composed 
of five members who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from among mem- 
bers of the public at large who, by reason 
of their knowledge and expertise in any of 
the following areas: civil rights and liber- 
ties, law, social sciences, and computer 
technology, business, and State and local 
government, are well qualified for service 
on the Commission and who are not other- 
wise officers or employees of the United 
States. Not more than three of the members 
of the Commission shall be adherents of 
the same political party, 

(2) One of the Commissioners shall be 
appointed Chairman by the President: 

{3) A Commissioner appointed as Chair- 
man shall serye as Chairman until the ex- 
piration of his term as a Commissioner of 
the Commission (except that he may con- 
tinue to serve as Chairman for so long as he 
Temains a Commissioner and his succesor 
as Chairman has not taken office). An in- 
dividual may be appointed as a Commis- 
sioner at the same time he is appointed 
Chairman. 

(c) The Chairman shall preside at all 
meetings of the Commission and a quorum 
for the transaction of business shall con- 
sist of at least three members present (but 
the Chairman may designate an Acting 
Chairman who may preside in the absence 
of the Chairman), Each member of the Com- 
mission including the Chairman, shall have 
equal responsibility and authority in all de- 
cisions and actions of the Commission, shall 
have full access to all information relating 
to the performance of his duties or responsi- 
bilities, and shall have one vote, Action of 
the Commission shall be determined by a 
majority vote of the members present. The 
Chairman (or Acting Chairman) shall be the 
official spokesman of the Commission in its 
relations with the Congress. Government 
agencies, persons, or the public, and, on be- 
half of the Commission, shall see to the 
faithful execution of the policies and deci- 
sions of the Commission, and shall report 
thereon to the Commission from time to 
time or as the Commission may direct, 

(d) Each Commissioner shall be compen- 
sated at the rate provided for under section 
5314 of title 5 of the United States Code, re- 
lating to level IV of the Executive Schedule, 

(e) Commissioners shall serve for terms of 
three years. No Commissioner may serve more 
than two terms. Vacancies in the member- 
ship of the Commission shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(f) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Commission, as long as there are three Com- 
missioners in office, shall not impair the 
power of the Commission to execute the 
functions and powers of the Commission. 

(g) The members of the Commission shall 
not engage in any other employment during 
their tenure as members of the Commission. 

(h) (1) Whenever the Commission submits 
any budget estimate or request to the Presi- 
dent or the Office of Management and Budg- 
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et, it shall concurrently transmit a copy of 
that request to Congress. 

(2) Whenever the Commission submits any 
legislative recommendations, or testimony, or 
comments on legislation to the President or 
Office of Management and Budget, it shall 
concurrently transmit a copy thereof to the 
Congress. No officer or agency of the United 
States shall have any authority to require 
the Commission to submit its legislative rec- 
ommendations, or testimony, or comments on 
legislation, to any officer or agency of the 
United States for approval, comments, or re- 
view to the submission of such recommenda- 
tions, testimony, or comments to the Con- 
gress. 

PERSONNEL OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec, 102. (a) (1) The Commission shall ap- 
point an Executive Director who shall per- 
form such duties as the Commission may 
determine. Such appointment may be made 
without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(2) The Executive Director shall be com- 
pensated at a rate not in excess of the maxi- 
mum rate of GS-18 of the General Schedule 
under section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such offi- 
cers and employees, and prescribe their func- 
tions and duties, as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

(c) The Commission may obtain the serv- 
ices of experts and consultants in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 3109 of 
title 5, United States Code, 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 103. (a) The Commission shall— 

(1) publish annually a United States Di- 
rectory of Information Systems containing 
the information specified to provide notice 
under section 201(c)(3) of this Act of each 


information system subject to the provisions 
of this Act and a listing of all statutes which 
require the collection of such information by 
a Federal agency; 

(2) investigate, determine, and report any 
violation of any provision of this Act (or 
any regulation adopted pursuant thereto) 
to the President, the Attorney General, the 
Congress, and the General Services Adminis- 
tration where the duties of that agency are 
involved, and to the Comptroller General 
when it deems appropriate; and 

(3) develop model guidelines for the im- 
plementation of this Act and assist Federal 
agencies in preparing regulations and meet- 
ing technical and administrative require- 
ments of this Act. 

(b) Upon receipt of any report required 
of a Federal agency describing (1) any pro- 
posed information system or data bank, or 
(2) any significant expansion of an existing 
information system or data bank, integra- 
tion of files, programs for records linkage 
within or among agencies, or centralization 
of resources and facilities for data processing, 
the Commission shall— 

(A) review such report to determine (i) 
the probable or potential effect of such pro- 
posal on the privacy and other personal or 
property rights of individuals or the confi- 
dentiality of information relating to such 
individuals, and (ii) its effect on the preser- 
yation of the constitutional principles of 
federalism and separation of powers; and 

(B) submit findings and make recommen- 
dations to the President, Congress, and the 
General Services Administration concerning 
the need for legislative authorization and 
administrative action relative to any such 
proposed activity in order to meet the pur- 
poses and requirements of this Act. 

(c) After receipt of any report required 
under subsection (b), if the Commission de- 
termines and reports to the Congress that a 
proposal to establish or modify a data bank 
or information system does not comply with 
the standards established by or pursuant to 
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this Act, the Federal agency submitting such 
report shall not proceed to establish or mod- 
ify any such data bank or information system 
for a period of sixty days from the date of 
receipt of notice from the Commission that 
such data bank or system does not comply 
with such standards, 

(d) In addition to its other functions the 
Commission shall— 

(1) to the fullest extent practicable, con- 
sult with the heads of appropriate depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government, of State and local gov- 
ernments, and other persons in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act and in conducting 
the study required by section 106 of this Act; 

(2) perform or cause to be performed such 
research activities as may be necessary to 
implement title II of this Act, and to assist 
Federal agencies in complying with the re- 
quirements of such title; 

(3) determine what specific categories of 
information should be prohibited by statute 
from collection by Federal agencies on the 
basis that the collection of such information 
would violate an individual's right of pri- 
vacy; and 

(4) prepare model legislation for use by 
State and local governments in establishing 
procedures for handling, maintaining, and 
disseminating personal information at the 
State and local level and provide such tech- 
nical assistance to State and local govern- 
ments as they may require in the preparation 
and implementation of such legislation. 

CONFIDENTIALITY OF INFORMATION 


Sec. 104, (a) Each department, agency, and 
instrumentality of the executive branch of 
the Government, including each independent 
agency, shall furnish to the Commission, 
upon request made by the Chairman, such 
data, reports, and other information as the 
Commission deems necessary to carry out its 
functions under this Act. 

(b) In carrying out Its functions and exer- 
cising its powers under this Act, the Com- 
mission may accept from any Federal agency 
or other person any identifiable personal data. 
if such data is necessary to carry out such 
powers and functions, In any case in which 
the Commission accepts any such informa- 
tion, it shall provide appropriate safeguards 
to insure that the confidentiality of such 
information is maintained and that upon 
completion of the purpose for which such 
information is required it is destroyed or 
returned to the agency or person from which 
it is obtained, as appropriate. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 105. (a)(1) The Commission may, 
in carrying out its functions under this Act, 
conduct such inspections, sit and act at 
such times and places, hold hearings, take 
such testimony, require by subpena the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, papers, corre- 
spondence, and documents, administer such 
oaths, have such printing and binding done, 
and make such expenditures as the Commis- 
sion deems advisable. A subpena shall be is- 
sued only upon an affirmative vote of a ma- 
jority of all members of the Commission. 
Subpenas shall be issued under the signa- 
ture of the Chairman or any member of the 
Commission designated by the Chairman and 
shall be served by any person designated by 
the Chairman or any such member. Any 
member of the Commission may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing 
before the Commission, 

(2) In case of disobedience to a subpena 
issued under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, the Commission may invoke the aid of 
any district court of the United States in 
requiring compliance with such subpena, 
Any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction where such person 
is found or transacts business may, in case 
of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena 
issued by the Commission, issue an order 
requiring such person to appear and testify, 
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to produce such books, records, papers, cor- 
respondence, and documents, and any failure 
to obey the order of the court shall be pun- 
ished by the court as a contempt thereof. 

(3) Appearances by the Commission under 
this Act shall be in its own name. The Com- 
mission shall be represented by attorneys 
designated by it. 

(4) Section 6001(1) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after “Securities and Exchange 
Commission,” the following: “the Privacy 
Protection Commission,”. - 

(b) The Commission may delegate any of 
its functions to such officers and employees 
of the Commission as the Commission may 
designate and may authorize such successive 
redelegations of such functions as it may 
deem desirable, 

(c) In order to carry out the provisions 
of this Act, the Commission is authorized— 

(1) to adopt, amend, and repeal rules and 
regulations governing the manner of its op- 
erations, organization, and personnel; 

(2) to adopt, amend, and repeal interpre- 
tative rules for the implementation of the 
rights, standards, and safeguards provided 
under this Act; 

(3) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements or modifications thereof, with 
any government, any agency or department 
of the United States, or with any person, 
firm, association, or corporation, and such 
contracts or other arrangements, or modifi- 
cations thereof, may be entered into without 
legal consideration, without performance or 
other bonds, and without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(41 U.S.C, 5); 

(4) to make advance, progress, and other 
payments which the Commission deems nec- 
essary under this Act without regard to the 
provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529); 

(5) receive complaints of violations of this 
Act and regulations adopted pursuant there- 
to; and 

(6) to take such other action as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, 

COMMISSION STUDY OF OTHER GOVERNMENTAL 
AND PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 106. (a)(1) The Commission shall 
make a study of the data banks, automated 
data processing programs, and information 
systems of governmental, regional, and pri~- 
vate organizations, in order to determine the 
standards and procedures in force for the 
protection of personal information, and to 
determine the extent to which those stand- 
ards and procedures achieve the purposes of 
this Act. 

(2) The Commission periodically shall re- 
port its findings to the President and the 
Congress and shall complete the study re- 
quired by this section not later than three 
years from the date this Act becomes effec- 
tive. 

(3) The Commission shall recommend to 
the President and the Congress the extent, 
if any, to which the requirements and prin- 
ciples of this Act should be applied to the 
information practices of those organizations 
by legislation, administrative action, or by 
voluntary adoption of such requirements and 
principles. In addition, it shall submit such 
other legislative recommendations as it may 
determine to be necessary to protect the pri- 
vacy of individuals while meeting the legiti- 
mate needs of government and society for 
information, 

(b) (1) In the course of such study and 
in its reports, the Commission shall exam- 
ine and analyze— 

(A) interstate transfer of information 
about individuals which is being undertaken 
through mamttal files or by computer or 
other electronic or telecommunications 
means; 

(B) data banks and information programs 
and systems the operation of which signifi- 
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cantly or substantially affect the enjoyment 

of the privacy and other personal and prop- 

erty rights of individuals; 

(C) the use of social security numbers, 
license plate numbers, universal identifiers, 
and other symbols to identify individuals in 
data banks and to gain access to, Integrate, 
or centralize information systems and files; 
and 

(D) the matching and analyses of statis- 
tical data, such as Federal census data, with 
other sources of personal data, such as auto- 
mobile registries and telephone directories, 
in order to reconstruct individual responses 
to statistical questionnaires for commercial 
or other purposes, In a way which results in 
a violation of the implied or explicitly recog- 
nized confidentiality of such information. 

(2) The Commission shall include in its 
examination information activities in the 
following areas: medical, insurance, educa- 
tion, employment and personnel, credit, 
banking and financial institutions, credit 
bureaus, the commercial reporting industry, 
cable television and other telecommunica- 
tions media, travel, hotel, and entertainment 
reservations, and electronic check processing. 
The Commission may study such other in- 
formation activities necessary to carry out 
the congressional policy embodied in this 
Act, except that the Commission shall not 
investigate information systems maintained 
by religious organizations. 

(3) In conducting the study, the .Com- 
mission shall— 

(A) determine what laws, Executive or- 
ders, regulations, directives, and judicial de- 
cisions govern the activities under study and 
the extent to which they are consistent with 
the rights of privacy, due process of law, and 
other guarantees in the Constitution; 

(B) determine to what extent govern- 
mental and private information systems af- 
fect Federal-State relations or the principle 
of separation of powers; 

(C) conduct a thorough examination of 
standards and criteria governing programs, 
policies, and practices relating to the collec- 
tion, soliciting, processing, use, access, inte- 
gration, dissemination, and transmission of 
personal information; 

(D) to the maximum extent practicable, 
collect and utilize findings, reports, and rec- 
ommendations of major governmental, legis- 
lative and private bodies, institutions, orga- 
nizations, and individuals which pertain to 
the problems under study by the Commis- 
ston; and 

(E) receive and review complaints with 
respect to any matter under study by the 
Commission which may be submitted by any 
person. 

REPORTS 

Src, 107. The Commission shall, from time 
to time, and in an annual report, report to 
the President and the Congress on its activi- 
ties in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act. 

TITLE If—STANDARDS AND MANAGE- 
MENT SYSTEMS FOR HANDLING INFOR- 
MATION RELATING TO INDIVIDUALS 

SAFEGUARD REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE, 
INTELLIGENCE, STATISTICAL-REPORTING, AND 
RESEARCH PURPOSES 


Sec. 201. (a) Each Federal agency shall— 

(1) collect, solicit, and maintain only such 
personal information as is relevant and nec- 
essary to accomplish a statutory purpose of 
the agency; 

(2) collect information to the greatest 
extent practicable directly from the subject 
individual when the information may result 
in adverse determinations about an individ- 
uals rights, benefits, and privileges under 
Federal programs; and 

(3) inform any individual requested to 
disclose personal information whether that 
disclosure is mandatory or voluntary, by 
what statutory authority it is solicited, what 
uses the agency will make of it, what penal- 
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ties and specific consequences for the indi- 
vidual, which are known to the agency, will 
result from nondisclosure, and what rules 
oa confidentiality will govern the informa- 

(b) Each Federal agency that maintains 
an information system or file shall, with 
respect to each such system or file— 

(1) insure that personal information 
maintained in the system or file is accurate, 
complete, timely, and relevant to the pur- 
pose for which it is collected or maintained 
by the agency at the time any access is 
granted to the file, material is added to or 
taken from the file, or at any time it is used 
to make a determination affecting the sub- 
ject of the file; 

(2) refrain from disclosing any such per- 
sonal information within the agency other 
than to officers or employees who have a need 
for such personal information in the per- 
formance of their duties for the agency; 

(3) maintain a list of all categories of per- 
sons authorized to have regular access to 
personal information in the system or file; 

(4) maintain an accurate accounting of 
the date, nature, and purpose of all other 
access granted to the system of file, and all 
other disclosures of personal information 
made to any person outside the agency, or to 
another agency, including the name and 
address of the person or other agency to 
whom disclosure was made or access was 
granted, except as provided by section 202(b) 
of this Act; 

(5) establish rules of conduct and notify 
and instruct each person involved in the de- 
sign, development, operation, or maintenance 
of the system or file, or the collection, use, 
maintenance, or dissemination of informa- 
tion about an individual, of the require- 
ments of this Act, including any rules and 
procedures adopted pursuant to this Act and 
the penalties for noncompliance; 

(6) establish appropriate administrative, 
technical and physical safeguards to insure 
the security of the information system and 
confidentiality of personal information and 
to protect. against any anticipated threats 
or hazards to their security or integrity 
which could result in substantial harm, em- 
barrassment, inconvenience, or unfairness to 
any individual on whom personal informa- 
tion is maintained; and 

(7) establish no program for the purpose 
of collecting or maintaining information de- 
scribing how individuals exercise rights 
guaranteed by the first amendment unless 
the head of the agency specifically deter- 
mines that such information is relevant and 
necessary to carry out a statutory purpose 
of the agency. 

(c) Any Federal agency that maintains an 
information system or file shall— 

(1) make available for distribution upon 
the request of any person a statement of the 
existence and character of each such system 
or file; 

(2) on the date on which this Act becomes 
effective and annually thereafter, notify the 
Commission and give public notice of the 
existence and character of each existing sys- 
tem or file simultaneously, and cause such 
notice to be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter; and 

(3) include in such notices at least the 
following information: 

(A) name and location of the system or 
file; 

(B) nature and purposes of the system or 
file; 

(C) categories of individuals on whom per- 
sonal information is maintained and cate- 
gories of personal information generally 
maintained in the system or file, including 
the nature of the information and the ap- 
proximate number of individuals on whom 
information is maintained; 

(D) the confidentiality requirements and 
the extent to which access controls apply to 
such Information; 
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(E) categories of sources of such personal 
information; 

(F) the Federal agency's policies and prac- 
tices regarding implementation of sections 
201 and 202 of this Act, information storage, 
duration of retention of information, and 
elimination of such information from the 
system or file; 

(G) uses made by the agency of the per- 
sonal information contained in the system or 
file; 

(H) identity of other agencies and cate- 
gories of persons to whom disclosures of 
personal information are made, or to whom 
access to the system or file may be granted, 
together with the purposes therefor and the 
administrative constraints, if any, on such 
disclosures and access, including any such 
constraints on redisclosure; 

(I) procedures whereby an individual can 
(i) be informed if the system or file contains 
personal information pertaining to himself 
or herself, (ii) gain access to such informa- 
tion, and (ii) contest the accuracy, com- 
pleteness, timeliness, relevance, and neces- 
sity for retention of the personal informa- 
tion; and 

(J) name, title, official address, and tele- 
phone number of the officer immediately re- 
sponsible for the system or file. 

(ad) (1) Each Federal agency that main- 
tains an information system or file shall as- 
sure to an individual upon request the fol- 
lowing rights: 

(A) to be informed of the existence of any 
personal information pertaining to that in- 
dividual; 

(B) to have full access to and right ta 
inspect the personal information in a form 
comprehensible to the individual; 

(C) to know the names of all recipients of 
information about such individual including 
the recipient organization and its relation- 
ship to the system or file, and the purpose 
and date when distributed, unless such in- 
formation is not required to be maintained 
pursuant to this Act; 

(D) to know the sources of personal in- 
formation (i) unless the confidentiality of 
any such source is required by statute, then 
the right to know the nature of such source; 
or (ii) unless investigative material used to 
determine the suitability, eligibility, or qual- 
ifications for Federal civilian employment, 
military service, Federal contracts, or access 
to classified information, is compiled by a 
Federal agency in pursuit of an authorized 
investigative responsibility, and in the course 
of compiling such materials, information 
prejudicial to the subject of the investiga- 
tion is revealed through a source who fur- 
nishes such information to the Government 
under the express provision that the identity 
of the source will be held in confidence, and 
where the disclosure of such information 
would identify and be prejudicial to the 
rights of the confidential source, then the 
right to know the nature of such information 
and to examine that information if it is 
found to be material or relevant to an ad- 
ministrative or judicial proceeding by a Fed- 
eral judge or Federal administrative officer: 
Provided, That investigative material shall 
not be made available to promotion boards 
which are empowered to promote or advance 
individuals in Federal employment, except 
when the appointment would be from a non- 
critical to a critical security position; 

(E) to be accompanied by a person chosen 
by the individual inspecting the information, 
except that an agency or other person may 
require the individual to furnish a written 
statement authorizing discussion of that in- 
dividual’s file in the person's presence; 

(F) to receive such required disclosures 
and at reasonable standard charges for docu- 
ment duplication, in person or by mail, if 
upon written request, with proper identifica- 
tion; and 
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(G) to be completely informed about the 
uses and disclosures made of any such in- 
formation contained in any such system or 
file except those uses and disclosures made 
pursuant to law or regulation permitting 
public inspection or copying. 

(2) Upon receiving notice that an indi- 
vidual wishes to challenge, correct, or ex- 
plain any personal information about him 
in a system or file, such Federal agency shall 
comply promptly with the following mini- 
mum requirements: 

(A) investigate and record the current 
status of the personal information; 

(B) correct or eliminate any information 
that is found to be incomplete, inaccurate, 
not relevant to a statutory purpose of the 
agency, not timely or necessary to be re- 
tained, or which can no longer be verified; 

(C) accept and include in the record of 
such information, if the investigation does 
not resolve the dispute, any statement of 
reasonable length provided by the individual 
setting forth his position on the disputed 
information; 

(D) in any subsequent dissemination or 
use of the disputed information, clearly 
report the challenge and supply any sup- 
plemental statement filed by the individual; 

(E) at the request of such individual, fol- 
lowing any correction or elimination of 
challenged information, inform past recip- 
ients of its elimination or correction; and 

(F) not later than sixty days after re- 
ceipt of notice from an individual making a 
request concerning personal information, 
make a determination with respect to such 
request and notify the individual of the de- 
termination and of the individual’s right to 
a hearing before an official of the agency 
which shall if requested by the individual, 
be conducted as follows: 

(1) such hearing shall be conducted in 
an expeditious manner to resolve the dis- 
pute promptly and shall be held within thir- 
ty days of the request and, unless the indi- 
vidual requests a formal hearing, shall be 
conducted on an informal basis, except that 
the individual may appear with counsel, 
present evidence, and examine and cross- 
examine witnesses; 

(1i) any record found after such a hear- 
ing to be incomplete, inaccurate, not rele- 
vant, not timely nor necessary to be retained, 
or which can no longer be verified, shall 
within thirty days of the date of such find- 
ings be appropriately modified or purged; 
and 

(iii) the action or inaction of any agen- 
cy on a request to review and challenge 
personal data in its possession as provided 
by this section shall be reviewable de novo 
by the appropriate United States district 
court. 

An agency may, for good cause, extend the 
time for making a determination under this 
subparagraph. The individual affected by 
such an extension shall be given notice of 
the extension and the reason therefor. 

(e) When a Federal agency provides by a 
contract, grant, or agreement for, and the 
specific creation or substantial alteration, or 
the operation by or on behalf of the agency 
of an information system or file and the 
primary purpose of the grant, contract, or 
agreement is the creation, substantial altera- 
tion, or the operation by or on behalf of the 
agency of such an information system or 
file. the agency shall, consistent with its 
authority, cause the requirements of sub- 
sections (a), fb), (c), and (d) to be applied 
to such system or file. In cases when contrac- 
tors and grantees or parties to an agreement 
are public agencies of States or the District 
of Columbia or public agencies of political 
subdivisions of States, the requirements of 
subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d) shall be 
deemed to have been met if the Federal 
agency determines that the State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or public agencies of politi- 
cal subdivisions of the State have adopted 
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legislation or regulations which impose simi- 
lar requirements. 

(t) (1) Any Federal agency maintaining or 
proposing to establish a personal information 
system or file shall prepare and submit a 
report to the Commission, the General Serv- 
ices Administration, and to the Congress on 
proposed data banks and information sys- 
tems or files, the proposed significant expan- 
sion of existing data banks and information 
systems or files, integration of files, programs 
for records linkage within or among agencies, 
or centralization of resources and facilities 
for data processing, which report shall in- 
clude— 

(A) the effects of such proposals on the 
rights, benefits, and privileges of the indi- 
viduals on whom personal information is 
maintained; 

(B) a statement of the software and hard- 
ware features which would be required in 
protect security of the system or file and 
confidentality of information; 

(C) the steps taken by the agency to ac- 
quire such features in their systems, in- 
cluding description of consultations with 
representatives of the National Bureau of 
Standards; and 

(D) a description of changes in existing 
interagency or intergovernmental relation- 
ships in matters involving the collection, 
processing, sharing, exchange, and dissemi- 
nation of personal information. 

(2) The Federal agency shall not proceed 
to implement such proposal for a period of 
sixty days from date of receipt of notice from 
the Commission that the proposal does not 
comply with the standards established under 
or pursuant to this Act. 

(g) Each Federal agency covered by this 
Act which maintains an information system 
or file shall make reasonable efforts to serve 
advance notice on an individual before any 
personal information on such individual is 
made available to any person under com- 
pulsory legal process. 

(h) No person may condition the granting 
or withholding of any right, privilege, or 
benefit, or make as a condition of employ- 
ment the securing by any individual of any 
information which such individual may ob- 
tain through the exercise of any right se- 
cured under the provisions of this section. 

DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION 

Sec. 202. (a) No Federal agency shall dis- 
seminate personal information unless— 

(1) it has made written request to the 
individual who is the subject of the informa- 
tion and obtained his written consent; 

(2) the recipient of the personal informa- 
tion has adopted rules in conformity with 
this. Act for maintaining the security of its 
information system and files and the confi- 
dentiality of personal information contained 
therein; and 

(3) the information is to be used only 
for the purposes set forth by the sender 
pursuant to the requirements for notice 
under this Act. 

(b) Section 202(a) (1) shall not apply when 
disclosure would be— 

(1) to those officers and employees of that 
agency who have a need for such informa- 
tion in ordinary course of the performance 
of their duties; 

(2) to the Bureau of the Census for pur- 
poses of planning or carrying out a census 
or survey pursuant to the provisions of title 
13, United States Code: Provided, That such 
personal information is transferred or dis- 
seminated in a form not individually identi- 
fiable, 

(3) where the agency determines that the 
recipient of such information has provided 
advance adequate written assurance that the 
information will be used solely as a statisti- 
cal reporting or research record, and is to be 
transferred in a form that is not individually 
identifiable; or 

(4) pursuant to a showing of compelling 
circumstances affecting health or safety of 
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an individual, if upon such disclosure noti- 
fication is transmitted to the last known 
address of such individual. 

(c) Section 201(b) (4) and paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of subsection (a) of this section 
shall not apply when disclosure would be to 
the Comptroller General, or any of his au- 
thorized representatives in the course of the 
performance of the duties of the General Ac- 
counting Office. Nothing in this Act shall 
impair access by the Comptroller General, 
or any of his authorized representatives, to 
records maintained by an agency, including 
records of personal information, in the 
course of performance of such duties, 

(a) (1) Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to limit the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment pursuant to the provision of chap- 
ter 35, title 44 of the United States Code 
(commonly known as the Federal Reports 
Act) or any other statute, to reduce the 
burden on citizens of collecting information 
by means of combining or eliminating un- 
necessary reports, questionnaires, or requests 
for information. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect restrictions on the exchange 
of information between agencies as required 
by chapter 35, title 44 of the United States 
Code (commonly known as the Federal Re- 
ports Act). 

(e) Subsection (a)(1) of this section shall 
not apply when disclosures would be to an- 
other agency or to an instrumentality of any 
governmental jurisdiction for a law enforce- 
ment activity if such activity is authorized 
by statute and if the head of such agency 
or instrumentality has made a written re- 
quest to or has an agreement with the agency 
which maintains the system or file specify- 
ing the particular portion of the informa- 
tion desired and the law enforcement activ- 
ity for which the information is sought. 


EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 203. (a) The provisions of section 201 
(c)(3)(B), (d), and section 202, shall not 
apply to any personal information contained 
in any information system or file if the head 
of the Federal agency determines, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section, that 
the application of the provisions of any of 
such sections woula seriously damage na- 
tional defense or foreign policy or where the 
application of any of such provisions would 
serlously damage or impede the purpose for 
which the information is maintained. 

(b) The provisions of section 201(d) and 
section 202 shall not apply to law enforce- 
ment intelligence information or investiga- 
tive information if the head of the Federal 
agency determines, in accordance with the 
provisions of any of such sections would 
seriously damage or impede the purpose for 
which the information is maintained: Pro- 
vided, That investigatory records shall be 
exempted only to the extent that the pro- 
duction of such records would (A) interfere 
with enforcement proceedings, (B) deprive 
a person of a right to a fair trial or an im- 
partial adjudication, (C) disclose the identity 
of a confidential source, and in the case 
of a record compiled by a criminal law en- 
forcement authority in the course of a 
criminal investigation, or by an agency con= 
ducting a lawful national security intelli- 
gence investigation, confidential information 
furnished only by the confidential source, 
(D) disclose confidential investigative tech- 
maques and procedures which are not other- 
wise generally known outside the agency, or 
(E) endangers the life or physical safety of 
law enforcement personnel: Provided, That 
investigative information may not be ex- 
empted under this section where such in- 
formation has been maintained for a period 
longer than is necessary to commence crim- 
inal prosecution. Nothing in this Act shall 
prohibit the disclosure of such investigative 
information to a party in litigation where 
required by statute or court rule. 
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{c)(1) A determination to exempt any 
such system, file, or information may e 
made by the head of any such agency in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of notice, 
publication, and hearing contained in sec- 
tions 553 (4), (c), and (e), 556, and 557 of 
title 5, United States Code. In giving notice 
of an intent to exempt any such system, file, 
or information, the head of such agency shall 
specify the nature and purpose of the sys- 
tem, file, or information to be exempted. 

(2) Whenever any Federal agency under- 
takes to exempt any information system, file, 
or information from the provisions of this 
Act, the head of such Federal agency shall 
promptly notify the Commission of its intent 
and afford the Commission opportunity to 
comment, 

(3) The exception containec in sevtion 553 
(d) of title 5, United States Code (allowing 
less than thirty days’ notice), shall not apply 
in any determination m..ie or any proceeding 
conducted under this section, 

ARCHIVAL RECORDS 

Sec. 204. (a) Federal agency records which 
are accepted by the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services for storage, processing, and 
servicing in accordance with section 3103 of 
title 44, United States Code, shall, for the 
purposes of this section, be considered to be 
maintained by the agency which deposited 
the records and shall be subject to the 
provisions of this Act. The Administrator of 
General Services shall not disclose such rec- 
ords, or any information therein, except to 
the agency which maintains the records or 
pursuant to rules established by that agency. 

(b) Federal agency records pertaining to 
identifiable individuals which were trans- 


ferred to the National Archives of the United 
States as records which have sufficient his- 
torical or other value to warrant their con- 
tinued preservation by the United States 
Government shall for the purposes of this 


Act, be considered to be maintained by the 
National Archives and shall not be subject 
to the provisions of this Act except section 
201(b) (5) and (6). 

(c) The National Archives shall, on the 
date on which this Act becomes effective and 
annually thereafter, notify the Commission 
and give public notice of the existence and 
character of the information systems and 
files which it maintains, and cause such 
notice to be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter. Such notice shall include at least the 
information specified under sections 201 
meee (B), (D), (E), (F), (G), (1), and 

EXCEPTIONS 

Sec. 205,\{a) No officer or employee of the 
executive branch of the Government shall 
rely on any exemption in subchapter II of 
chapter 5 of title 5 of the United States 
Code (commonly known as the Freedom of 
Information Act) to withhold information 
relating to an individual otherwise acces- 
sible to an individual under this Act. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to permit the withholding of any 
personal information which is otherwise re- 
quired to be disclosed by law or any regula- 
tion thereunder. 

(c) The provisions of section 201(d) (1) 
of this Act shall not apply to records col- 
lected or furnished and used by the Bureau 
of the Census solely for statistical purposes 
or as authorized by section 8 of title 13 of 
the United States Code: Provided, That such 
personal information is transferred or dis- 
seminated in a form not individually identi- 
fiable. 

(a) The provisions of this Act shall not 
require the disclosure of testing or exami- 
nation material used solely to determine in- 
dividual qualifications for appointment or 
promotion in the Federal service if the dis- 
closure of such material would compromise 
the objectivity or fairness of the testing or 
examination process. 
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(e) The provisions of this Act, with the 
exception of sections 201(a) (2), 201(b) (2), 
(3), (4), (5), (6) and (7), 201(c) (2), 201 
(c) (3) (A), (B), (Dy, and (F), and 202(a) 
(2) and (3) shall not apply to foreign intel- 
ligence information systems or to systems 
of personal information Involving intelli- 
gence sources and methods designed for pro- 
tection from unauthorized disclosure pursu- 
ant to 50 U.S.C.A. 403. 


MAILING LISTS 


Sec. 206. (a) An individual's name and ad- 
dress may not be sold or rented by a Federal 
agency unless such action is specifically au- 
thorized by law. This provision shall not be 
construed to require the confidentiality of 
names and addresses otherwise permitted to 
be made public. 

(b) Upon written request of any individ- 
ual, any person engaged in interstate com- 
merce who maintains a malling list shall 
remove the individual’s name and address 
from such list. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec. 207. Each Federal agency subject to 
the provisions of this Act shall, not later 
than six months after the date on which 
this Act becomes effective, promulgate regu- 
lations to implement the standards, safe- 
guards, and access requirements of this title 
and such other regulations as may be neces- 
sary to implement the requirements of this 
Act. 

TITLE Il1I—MISCELLANEOUS 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 301, As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “Commission” means the 
Privacy Protection Commission; 

(2) the term “personal information” 
means any information that identifies or 
describes any characteristic of an individual 
including, but not limited to, his education, 
financial transactions, medical history, crim- 
inal or empolyment record, or that affords 
a basis for inferring personal characteristics, 
such as finger and voice prints, photographs, 
or things done by or to such individual; and 
the record of his presence, registration, or 
membership in an organization or activity, 
or admission to an institution; 

(3) the term “individual” means a citizen 
of the United States or an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted through permanent residence; 

(4) the term “information system” means 
the total components and operations, 
whether automated or manual, by which 
personal information, including name or 
identifier, is collected, stored, processed, 
handled, or disseminated by an agency; 

(5) the term “fle” means a record or series 
of records containing personal information 
about individuals which may be maintained 
within an information system; 

(6) the term “data bank” means a file or 
series of files pertaining to individuals; 

(7) the term “Federal agency” means any 
department, agency, instrumentality, or 
establishment in the executive branch of 
the Government of the United States and in- 
cludes any officer or employee thereof; 

(8) the term “Investigative information” 
means information associated with an iden- 
tiflable individual compiled by— 

(A) an agency in the course of conducting 
a criminal investigation of a specific crim- 
inal act where such investigation is pursuant 
to a statutory function of the agency. Such 
information may pertain to that criminal act 
and be derived from reports of informants 
and investigators, or from any type of sur- 
veillance. The term does not include crim- 
inal history information nor does it include 
initial reports filed by a law enforcement 
agency describing a specific incident, in- 
dexed chronologically and expressly required 
by State or Federal statute to be made pub- 
lic; or 

(B) by an agency with regulatory juris- 
diction which is not a law enforcement 
agency in the course of conducting an in- 
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vestigation of specific activity which falls 
within the agency's regulatory jurisdiction. 
For the purposes of this paragraph, an 
“agency with regulatory jurisdiction” is an 
agency which ts empowered to enforce any 
Federal statute or regulation, the violation 
of which subjects the violator to criminal 
or civil penalties; 

(9) the term “daw enforcement intelligence 
information” means information associated 
with an identifiable individual compiled by 
2 law enforcement agency in the course of 
conducting an investigation of an individual 
in anticipation that he may commit a specific 
criminal act, including information derived 
from reports of informants, investigators, or 
from any type of surveillance. The term does 
not include criminal history information nor 
does it include initial reports filed by a law 
enforcement agency describing a specific in- 
cident, indexed chronologically by incident 
and expressly required by State or Federal 
statute to be made public; 

(10) the term “criminal history informa- 
tion” means information on an individual 
consisting of notations of arrests, detentions, 
indictments, informations, or other formal 
criminal charges and any disposition arising 
from those arrests, detentions, indictments, 
informations, or charges. The term shall not 
include an original book of entry or police 
blotter maintained by a law enforcement 
agency. at the place of an original arrest or 
place of detention, indexed chronologically 
and required to be made public, nor shall it 
include court records of public criminal pro- 
ceedings indexed chronologically; and 

(11) the term “law enforcement agency” 
means an agency whose employees or agents 
are empowered by State or Federal law to 
make arrests for violations of State or Fed- 
eral law. 

CRIMINAL PENALTY 

Sec, 302. (a) Any officer or employee of any 
Federal agency who willfully keeps an in- 
formation system without meeting the notice 
requirements of this Act set forth in section 
201(c) shall be fined not more than $2,000 
in each instance or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both, 

(b) Whoever, being an officer or employee 
of the Commission, shall disseminate any 
personal information about any individual 
obtained in the course of such officer or em- 
ployee’s duties in any manner or for any 
purpose not specifically authorized by law 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

CIVIL REMEDIES 


Sec. 303. (a) Any individual who is denied 
access to information required to be disclosed 
under the provisions of this Act may bring 
a civil action in the appropriate district court 
of the United States for damages or other 
appropriate relief against the Federal agency 
which denied access to such information. 

(b) The Attorney General of the United 
States, or any aggrieved person, may bring 
an action in the appropriate United States 
district court against any person who is en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any acts or 
practices in violation of the provisions of this 
Act, to enjoin such acts or practices. 

(c) The United States shall be liable for 
the actions or omissions of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government who violates the 
provisions of this Act, or any rule, regulation, 
or order issued thereunder in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as a private indi- 
vidual under like circumstances to any per- 
son aggrieved thereby in an amount equal 
to the sum of— 

(1) any actual damages sustained by an 
individual; 

h to punitive damages where appropriate; 
an 

(3) in the case of any successful action to 
enforce any liability under this section, the 
costs of the action together with reasonable 
attorney's fees as determined by the court. 

(a) The United States consents to be sued 
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under this section without limitation on the 
amount in controversy. A civil action against 
the United States under subsection (c) of 
this section shall be the exclusive remedy for 
the wrongful action or omission of any offi- 
cer or employee. 

JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT COURTS 


Sec. 304. (a) The district courts of the 
United States have jurisdiction to hear and 
determine civil actions brought under sec- 
tion 303 of this Act and may examine the 
information in camera to determine whether 
such information or any part thereof may be 
withheld under any of the exemptions in 
section 203 of this Act. The burden is on the 
Federal agency to sustain such action, 

(b) In any action to obtain judicial review 
of a decision to exempt any personal infor- 
mation from any provision of this Act, the 
court may examine such information in 
camera to determine whether such infor- 
mation or any part thereof is properly clas- 
sified with respect to national defense, for- 
eign policy or law enforcement intelligence 
information or investigative information and 
may be exempted from any provision of this 
Act. The burden is on the Federal agency to 
sustain any claim that such information may 
be so exempted. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 305. This Act shall become effective 
one year after the date of enactment except 
that the provisions of title I of this Act shall 
become effective on the date of enactment. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 306. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

MORATORIUM ON USE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

NUMBERS 


Sec, 307. (a) It shall be unlawful for— 

(1) any Federal, State, or locai govern- 
ment agency to deny to any individual any 
right, benefit, or privilege provided by law 
because of such individuals refusal to dis- 
close his social security account number, or 

(2) any person to discriminate against any 
individual in the course of any business or 
commercial transaction or activity because 
of such individual's refusal to disclose his 
social security account number. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply with respect to— 

(1) any disclosure which is required by 
Federal law, or 

(2) any information system in existence 
and operating before January 1, 1975. 

(c) Any Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment agency which requests an individual to 
disclose his social security account number, 
and any person who requests, in the course 
of any business or commercial transaction or 
activity, an individual to disclose his social 
security account number, shal] inform that 
individual whether that disclosure is man- 
datory or voluntary, by what statutory or 
other authority such number is solicited, 
what uses will be made of it, and what rules 
of confidentiality will govern it. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A 
bill to establish a Privacy Protection Com- 
mission, to provide management systems in 
Federal agencies and certain other organiza- 
tions with respect to the gathering and dis- 
closure of Information concerning individ- 
uals, and for other purposes.” 


RULES OF EVIDENCE FOR CERTAIN 
COURTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (HR. 5463) to 
establish rules of evidence for certain 
courts and S. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I gave 
my opening remarks on this bill yester- 
day and at this time would only like to 
reiterate that I believe that H.R. 5463 
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constitutes milestone legislation. This 
bill is the culmination of many years of 
hard and thought-provoking work by 
many different people. The enactment of 
this bill will improve the administration 
of justice by giving us rules of evidence 
that are uniform, coherent, and readily 
accessible. 

I should also point out that the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress of 
November 18 indicated his support for 
the prompt enactment of the subject 
bill. It is my hope that we can promptly 
enact H.R. 5463. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
technical amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 16, line 10, delete the word “of” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “or”. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to correct a 
typographical error. The word “of” 
should be the word “or.” I move the 
adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPEAL OF SECTIONS 4 AND 5 OF 
VOTING RIGHTS LAW 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr, President, for reasons 
briefly summarized below, I offer a bill 
to repeal sections 4 and 5 of the 1965 
Voting Rights Act as amended and ex- 
tended in 1970. 

It will be recalled that section 4 estab- 
lishes voter registration and participa- 
tion standards by which States are iden- 
tified and burdened with a legal pre- 
sumption of unconstitutional discrimi- 
nation in the administration of their 
voting laws. 

On the basis of this presumption, sec- 
tion 5 establishes principles which have 
come to be Known as the conquered 
province theory cf the powers of Con- 
gress. Under this theory, Congress as- 
serts a power to deprive States of essen- 
tial elements of their respective 
sovereignties. 

It can be demonstrated that these sec- 
tions either amend, modify, or circum- 
vent nine separate provisions of the U.S. 
Constitution. 

More ‘specifically, section 5 asserts a 
power in Congress to categorize State leg- 
islation by subject matter for the pur- 
pose of requiring prior approval by agen- 
cies of Federal Government as a neces- 
sary condition of the validity of such 
State laws. Such a power in Congress 


is inconsistent with a Republican form 
of Government guaranteed to the States 
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by article IV, section 4, of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Section 5 asserts a power in Congress 
to delegate a judicial function and ju- 
dicial powers to the executive branch of 
Federal Government to pass on the va- 
lidity of States statutes and to deny such 
laws full force and effect of law pending 
approval or rejection by an agency of 
the executive branch. Such power in 
Congress contravenes the doctrine of 
separation of powers and violates the in- 
tention of article III of the Constitu- 
tion which vests original jurisdiction of 
cases in which States are parties in the 
Supreme Court. 

The prior approval provision in sec- 
tion 5 deprives States of their unfettered 
Constitutional prerogative to choose the 
manner by which they will appoint Presi- 
dential electors by subjecting such choice 
to prior approval of agencies of Fed- 
eral Government, contrary to the lan- 
guage, purpose, and intent of article ITI, 
section I, of the Constitution. 

The provisions of sections 4 and 5 
clearly constitute a “bill of attainder” 
and, as such, violate the prohibition on 
the passage of such bills as set out in 
article I, section 9, of the Constitution. 

Section 4 abrogates the provisions of 
article I of the U.S. Constitution which 
adopts and makes a part of the U.S. Con- 
stitution the qualifications for voting 
for Members of Congress as are estab- 
lished by the States. 

The liberty of individual citizens to 
pursue careers in public service with- 
out the onus of a prior determination by 
Congress of the moral unfitness of such 
citizens to serve is protected by due proc- 
ess limitations on the power of Congress 
in the fifth amendment. Sections 4 and 
5 offend in this regard. 

Canons of fairness, decency, reason- 
ableness, and respect for law and tradi- 
tions of our Nation are grossly violated 
by the criteria adopted by Congress to 
isolate and identify certain State legisla- 
tors as a class and publicly condemn the 
class as unworthy of the trust to enact 
valid State legislation. 

In other words, the Voting Rights Act, 
under the formula set in this act, pro- 
vided for the use of a formula which 
made seven Southern States in violation 
of the Voting Rights Act automatically. 
Way back in 1964, they did not have half 
of their qualified voters voting in the 
Presidential election. As to those States 
tied with the triggering of this formula 
as provided in section 4, they were au- 
tomatically held to be guilty of discrimi- 
nation in the matter of their voting 
rights laws and the conduct of their 
election, enabling the Federal Govern- 
ment to send vote registrars, election 
watchers, poll watchers, into those 
States, because under this statute these 
seven Southern States are held to be 
guilty of discrimination just because 
back in 1964, 50 percent of the persons 
of voting-age did not vote in that election 
and in addition, they had literacy tests; 
that combination. 

But it was by using that combination 
that the seven Southern States were held 
to be guilty of discrimination. 

Section 5 then provides that.as to these 
States they cannot pass a law dealing 
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with any far-fetched phase of voting 
rights or elections without first getting 
approval of the Attorney General of the 
United States to give efficacy to the stat- 
ute. 

So, Mr. President, in the seven South- 
ern States, of which Alabama is one, if a 
law is passed having to do with elections 
in any form, having to do with the time 
of election, the manner of election, 
whether offices shall be voted on county- 
wide, statewide, or any difference in the 
manner of choosing a public official, if 
the city wants to annex territory, if there 
is a reduction in the board of revenue 
from five men to three men, any change 
that conceivably could have any effect on 
voting rights or that would have effect 
on elections, it has to be approved by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States before our local laws can have 
any effect. 

So we have one rule applicable to seven 
Southern States and the rest of the coun- 
try is not automatically held to be guilty 
of discrimination. 

This bill repealing sections 4 and 5 
puts all States of the Union on the same 
basis. If any State, any local government, 
is found to be guilty of discrimination in 
the matter of voting rights or elections, 
then the Federal Government can come 
in, make out a case of discrimination, 
and the penalties would be applied. 

So if there is discrimination, then the 
penalty could be applied. But under the 
present law, the seven Southern States 
are held to be in discrimination, even 
though any discrimination which may 
have existed way back in 1964 has been 
eliminated, if any discrimination existed 
back at that time. 

All we are asking under this bill is that 
all States of the Union be put on the same 
basis. 

When this Voting Rights Act came be- 
fore the Supreme Court in 1965, Mr. 
Justice Black, in a dissenting opinion, 
held that that portion of the Voting 
Rights Act requiring State and local 
governments to get approval of the At- 
torney General before those laws could 
have any effect, was treating the seven 
Southern States as conquered provinces. 
He held that that section of the bill was 
unconstitutional. Of course, I agree with 
that position. 

Even if it were held to be unconstitu- 
tional back then under changing circum- 
stances, changing conditions, it could 
not be held to be constitutional today if 
the matter should be tested in court. 

The denial by Congress of the tradi- 
tional, reasonable, and necessary pre- 
sumption of the validity of the acts of 
State legislatures is an unconstitutional 
encroachment on powers reserved in the 
States and in the people by the 10th 
amendment. 

All we are trying to do is apply the 
same rules in Alabama and the South as 
are applied in other sections of the coun- 
try. I do not feel that is too unreasonable 
a request to make. I do not see why the 
Federal law should be that seven South- 
ern States are guilty of discrimination in 
their State legislatures; they are guilty 
of discrimination in the operation of 
their board of registrars; they are guilty 
of discrimination in the operation of 
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their elections. That is what the law says 
at present. That has been the law for 
almost 10 years. 

The time has come to change that law, 
because any person 18 years of age who 
presents himself to a board of registrars 
anywhere I know of in Alabama and 
throughout the entire South is able to 
register on proof of residence. 

Alabama has one of the highest per- 
centages of persons of voting age who are 
registered to vote of any State in the 
Union. And yet the Federal law says that 
they are discriminating against would-be 
voters, and they are discriminating 
against voters in the conduct of elections 
in their State legislatures, when they 
enact statutes regarding elections, reg- 
istration, or the change in the form of 
local governments. 

In the city of Montgomery, Ala., after 
a law was passed with respect to the 
form of government and calling for an 
election by the people of Montgomery to 
determine whether they wanted to move 
from a commission form of government 
to an aldermanic form of government, 
the mayor and council, took a year to get 
the approval of the Attorney General, 
even though the three commissioners 
under the commission form of govern- 
ment were all white, and at least two 
of the aldermen were black, according 
to the voter registration down there. 

Even under that state of affairs it 
took the Attorney General’s office ap- 
proximately 1 year to approve this law, 

Our people should not have to come 
hat in hand to. Washington to get their 
laws approved. Our voter registrars 
should not be held under Federal law to 
automatically be discriminating against 
the people when there is no discrimina- 
tion. 

If they ean prove discrimination, fine, 
let us be just like any other State in the 
Union. But do not apply one rule against 
us and an entirely different rule some- 
where else. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) in the 
Chamber. He and I some 5 years ago dis- 
cussed at length the matter of extend- 
ing the Voting Rights Act for another 
5 years. 

We opposed it as not being necessary. 
We also opposed sections 4 and 5, the 
triggering device and the provision 
making our enactments of laws, ordi- 
nances, and resolutions subject to ap- 
proval by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

There was sufficient outrage to cause 
Mr. Justice Black, in 1965, to say that the 
Southern States were being treated like 
conquered provinces. 

We want the same rights of statehood 
for our people as every other State, but 
we are being denied that. We are being 
discriminated against. Our State, county, 
and city governments are being discrim- 
inated against for no reason, because of 
a situation which was alleged to have 
existed back in 1964. It does not’ exist 
now. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator yield for 
an observation? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN, I wish to concur in the 
remarks of the Senator from Alabama 
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about this ridiculous provision of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, which was 
reincarnated, reperpetrated, and reen- 
acted again when the act was renewed. 

I still live in hopes that someday all 
of the Southern States, counties, and 
municipalities will be readmitted into 
the Union on the same basis of equality 
with the other States, counties, and 
municipalities in other areas of the 
country. 

We have been behaving pretty well 
even by ancient Yankee standards for 
a long, long time. The entire country 
ought to be willing to grant us forgive- 
ness, especially since we have not done 
anything except support the Constitution 
which the South, as much as any other 
area of the country, created. 

I think this provision of the act is 
the most iniquitous provision ever incor- 
porated into an act of Congress. It gives 
to an executive officer of the Federal 
Government, the Attorney General, the 
right to make a virtually unreviewable 
decision on the question of whether 
Southern States shall be allowed to exer- 
cise the powers given them by the 
Constitution. 

And another thing: when Congress re- 
newed this act, as the Senator from Ala- 
bama knows, it reported the provision in 
the original Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
that if less than 50 percent of the people 
of voting age in a State or a county in the 
carefully selected South failed to vote in 
the Presidential election of 1964, such 
State or county would be presumed on a 
basis of that mere fact that the State or 
county election officials had violated the 
15th amendment by denying qualified 
persons the right to vote because of their 
race. And this was true when absolutely 
nothing was shown in respect to the races 
of those who failed to vote. 

Yet, before Congress renewed this act, 
in 1970, the election of 1968 had been 
held. If the advocates of the renewal of 
the act had been willing to apply the pre- 
sumption to the 1968 election, instead of 
adhering to the 1964 election, virtually 
all the Southern States covered by the 
original act would have been exonerated 
from the provisions of the act. However, 
the advocates of the renewal of the act 
refused to do that and voted down an 
amendment which the Senator from 
Alabama, and I offered which would have 
done that very thing. 

So, in effect, we are still condemned 
by an ex-post-facto law—that is, on the 
basis of what happened in the 1964 elec- 
tion rather than what happened in the 
election of 1968. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. In holding the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 valid, the Supreme 
Court of the United States had great 
difficulty getting around two plain prop- 
ositions, The first was that, under the 
due process clause, a presumption based 
upon an established fact which has no 
rational relation to the fact presumed is 
unconstitutional. In view of the fact that 
the Voting Rights Act provides that the 
presumption arises that Southern State 
and county election officers violated the 
15th amendment and deprived people of 
the right to yote on account of their race, 
without any revelation of the race of any 
voters or nonyoters being taken into 
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consideration. So we had the monstrous 
assertion made by the Supreme Court, 
in order to avoid the due process clause, 
that the due process clause of the 15th 
amendment does not even protect the 
States. 

What is a State? A State may be con- 
sidered one of three things: first, a State 
or one of the States recognized by the 
Constitution; or the territory which con- 
stitutes the territory of the State; or the 
people who reside in such territory. 

Under this decision of the Supreme 
Court, if it means what it says—and I 
think it cannot possibly mean what it 
says—Congress could pass a law to abol- 
ish a State; and since it had no protec- 
tion under the due process clause, the 
State could not do anything about it. In- 
deed, Federal courts could enter a judg- 
ment adverse to a State without giving 
the State notice or an opportunity to be 
heard. 

The other thing about this bill was 
that it was an absolute violation of the 
provisions of the Constitution, which says 
that Congress shall not pass a bill of at- 
tainder. The act was clearly a bill of at- 
tainder, because it convicted the election 
officials in these carefully selected South- 
ern States and counties to which the 
act applies of violating the law, the 15th 
amendment, without a judicial trial, and 
it denied them powers the Constitution 
vests in them as State or county election 
officers. 

So the Supreme Court had another 
provision which intellectually required 
the Court to adjudge the act to be un- 
constitutional, and that was the prohi- 
bition against bills of attainder. 

To circumvent this provision, the Su- 
preme Court did the marvelous thing of 
saying that thet, too, did not apply to a 
State. So we have a State condemned by 
legislative enactment. The Court said it 
did not apply to State officials. But the 
same Court had held, just a few years 
before, when Congress passed a bill of 
attainder applying to the Federal officials 
involved in the Lovett case, that the 
prohibition against Congress passing a 
bill of attainder is valid and fully en- 
forceable as applied to Federal officials. 
But the same Court solemnly held that it 
has no application when State officials 
or county officials are involved. Hence, 
what is sauce for the Federal goose is 
not sauce for the State gander. 

I hope that some day, when the South 
is fully forgiven, Supreme Court Justices 
may be convinced that the due process 
clause does apply to the States or the 
people of the States or the govern- 
ment of the States and that the prohibi- 
tion on bills of attainder does protect 
States and the people of States, just as 
it protects the Federal officials. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Supreme Court en- 
gaged in quite a bit of sophistry on that 
occasion, did they not? 

Mr. ERVIN. They certainly did. In 
fact, it hardty reached the dignity of 
sophistry. It absolutely nullified two 
clear provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States. In my judgment, it 
was the sorriest day in the history of the 
Supreme Court, when the Justices 
handed down that inexcusable decision. 

Mr. ALLEN. I certainly agree. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I think that the prohibi- 
tion against bills of attainder protects 
State officials, just as it protects Federal 
Officials, and protects States and the 
people of the States. I think that the due 
process clause, in its procedural pro- 
visions, applies to the States just as it 
applies to every human being living 
within the farflung borders of a State. 

Mr. ALLEN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator from 
Alabama for the great fight he has been 
making for constitutional government. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. I hope the Senator will join 
in cosponsoring this bill, which seeks to 
repeal sections 4 and 5 of the Voting 
Rights Act. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from North 
Carolina will accede to that suggestion 
with the greatest of pleasure. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill that I have presented at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CriarK). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. To show another phase of 
this insidious bill, even though every per- 
son of voting age in these seven South- 
ern States registers to vote—if every 
qualified voter in the State goes to the 
polls and votes—that does not take the 
State out from under the provisions of 
the bill. 

I favor voting rights. I want every per- 
son qualified to vote to come in and reg- 
ister. I want them to go to the polls and 
vote, and I want the votes to be counted. 
I think that what we need to be con- 
cerned with is that only about 38 percent 
of the people turned out to vote in the 
November election. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Alabama this question, if he will yield 
for a question. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, as renewed several years later, 
applied to the whole United States in all 
Federal elections, there would be a pre- 
sumption under that act, since only 38 
percent of the people voted in the last 
election, that the 15th amendment has 
been violated in every State of the Union, 
would there not? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, it would appear that 
way. I think this is applicable in the 
Presidential election. 

Mr. ERVIN. Since nobody sought to 
make that application, it just proves that 
what is sauce for the Southern goose is 
not necessarily sauce for the ganders in 
the rest of the country. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is quite right. 

I feel that the limitations of time, a 
matter of days, while the 93d Congress is 
going to be in session, might hold up the 
enaciment of this bill, inasmuch as it 
would have to pass in the Senate and 
then in the House. 

I regret very much that the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina is 
not going to be present in the 94th Con- 
gress. I firmly believe that if he were 
a Member of the 94th Congress, with 
his tremendous ability, with his tre- 
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mendous dedication, with his tremendous 
zeal in standing for constitutional gov- 
ernment for all our people, the time has 
come when this bill could be enacted. 

Removing sections 4 and 5 from the 
bill would not destroy the Voting Rights 
Act. The Voting Rights Act still would 
be applicable throughout the country; 
but it would make the same rule ap- 
plicable throughout the country, and 
not just have the seven States covered 
on account of the status of registration 
and participation in an election in 1964 
as the guide. 

The Voting Rights Act was for 5 years 
when enacted in 1965. That was car- 
ried to 1970, then renewed, for another 
5 years, 5 years ago. So, we are starting 
into the third 5 years. We have been in 
subjugation, we have been under a 
yoke, for 10 years. Starting into the next 
decade, let us make this law applicable 
throughout the country and not just 
applicable automatically in the South- 
ern States. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina says, readmit the South- 
ern States to the Union. We pay our 
taxes. We furnish volunteers for the 
armed services. There is more patriotism 
in the Southern States than anywhere 
else in the Union. Yet we continue to 
be discriminated against when there is 
no necessity whatsoever for it, and it is 
resented throughout the South. 

We talk about unity among our people. 
This would be a step toward promoting 
unity among Americans. The Congress of 
the United States, acting at the sugges- 
tion of the then-President, President 
Johnson, passed this law that convicts 
the people of Alabama and the South of 
discrimination, regardless of the fact, and 
continues to convict the people of the 
South of discrimination, based on a 1964 
formula. If we try to remove discrimina- 
tion, let us remove discrimination which 
Congress imposes upon the people of the 
South. That is the discrimination that 
needs to be removed. 

Congressional legislation of this nature 
is contrary to due process limitations on 
the powers of Congress as set out in the 
fifth amendment. 

Congress asserts a power to deny to in- 
dividual citizens, who serve as voter reg- 
istrars and election officials their consti- 
tutionally protected presumption of in- 
nocence of wrongdoing in favor of a con- 
gressional presumption that such citizens 
will conspire to or actually commit crimi- 
nal conduct by denying qualified voters 
their right to cast their ballots. Such citi- 
zens, as individuals and as a class, are 
thus denied the fifth amendment protec- 
tion of due process of law. 

Sections 4 and 5 have the practical ef- 
fect of amending the U.S. Constitution in 
fundamental particulars contrary to the 
methods of amendment prescribed by 
article V of the U.S. Constitution. 

The rationale employed to justify the 
exercise of power in Congress to secure 
protection of the 15th amendment guar- 
antees is applicable to “equal protection” 
guarantees of the 14th amendment. Thus, 
all laws in all States which may be sub- 
ject to judicial review under the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment 
could be subjected to executive depart- 
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ment review and the requirement of prior 
approval. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
extended these principles to cover “equal 
protection” cases involving reapportion- 
ment of State legislatures and to limited 
areas of public school education. What is 
to prevent application of the principles 
to the laws of all States relating to pub- 
lic school education, employment, hous- 
ing, and even taxation? 

I endorse all valid legislation designed 
to protect the right of a citizen to vote 
and to have his vote faithfully recorded. 
However, effective legislation is already 
on the books to accomplish this purpose. 
It is unnecessary to resort to massive 
overkill by unconstitutional means em- 
ployed by Congress in sections 4 and 5 
to accomplish this legitimate purpose. 

Mr. President, before I touch on the 
constitutional issues raised by sections 4 
and 5, it is necessary to respond to sug- 
gestions that the Supreme Court has 
found Congress did not exceed its pow- 
ers in passage of the provisions of sec- 
tions 4 and 5 and that the remedies em- 
ployed by Congress to achieve its objec- 
tives have thus been legitimated by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The thrust of these 
arguments is that there is no point in 
further contesting the constitutionality 
of the means set out in sections 4 and 5. 
I respectfully disagree. 

In the first place, in upholding the 
power in Congress to pass the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, the U.S. Supreme 
Court had before it a statute with a leg- 
islative history and a statement of the 
purpose of the law and conditions sought 
to be remedied by the legislation. Having 
determined the objectives and intention 
of Congress derived from circumstances 
which existed at the time of passage, the 
Court upheld the power in Congress to 
prescribe remedies to be applied within a 
framework of time set out in the act. 

Mr. President, dramatic changes in 
circumstances have since occurred. For 
one thing, the time limitation on the use 
of remedies will soon expire. The States 
covered by sections 4 and 5 have not ad- 
ministered a literacy test for 10 years. 
Furthermore, under current rulings of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, literacy tests 
may not be used in States where segre- 
gated education has been imposed by law, 
independently of the suspension of such 
tests by Congress. Furthermore, States 
covered by sections 4 and 5 have long 
since met voter registration and partici- 
pation standards which, not having been 
met in 1964, and combined with use of a 
literacy test, was held by Congress to con- 
stitute proof of racial discrimination in 
voting and therefore justification for the 
exercise of its powers under the 15th 
amendment to prescribe remedies to 
eliminate such discrimination. 

Mr. President, from the standpoint of 
remedies, it is frequently overlooked 
that Congress provided a remedy for 
States affected by the act. The American 
people were misled into believing that 
after 5 years the affected States could 
go into a U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and have their dis- 
abilities removed upon a showing that 
it had not used a literacy test or other 
“device” for 5 years preceding the ap- 
plication for relief. Of course, Congress 
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acted in 1970 to deny this remedy to the 
States for an additional period of 5 
years and efforts are currently afoot to 
deny such relief for an additional period 
of time. 

Mr. President, the U.S. Supreme Court 
did not say that a power of Congress to 
pass legislation in a particular subject 
area, having been established on the 
basis of ephemeral circumstances, which 
existed at a particlar point in time, could 
be exercised indefinitely, or under dif- 
fering circumstances. Nor did the Court 
say that Congress has a continuing 
power to disregard nine specific consti- 
tutional inhibitions on the exercise of 
its powers. 

Under the circumstances, I consider it 
appropriate and in the public interest 
to debate the constitutional implications 
raised by the separate provisions of sec- 
tions 4 and 5. 

Mr. President, let me elaborate on 
some of the constitutional issues raised 
by provisions of sections 4 and 5. The 
U.S. Constitution imposes an affirmative 
duty on Congress to “guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government” (art. IV, sec. 4) . If this pro- 
vision means anything it must mean 
that Congress does not have the power 
to deny any State of the Union a repub- 
lican form of government or to deprive 
any State of power essential to the main- 
tenance of a republican form of govern- 
ment, 

By legal definition and common ac- 
ceptation of the meaning of the term, 
ont form of government’’ means 

his: 

Strictly speaking in our republican form of 
Government the absolute sovereignty of the 
Nation is in the people of the Nation and 
the residuary sovereignty not granted to any 
of its public functionaries is in the people of 
the state (2 Dall 471). 


The ninth amendment provides that— 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 


The amendment has clear reference to 
residual rights retained by the people. 

The purpose of the amendment was 
made quite clear by Madison who said in 
presenting the proposed amendment to 
the House of Representatives: 

It has been objected ... that by enu- 
merating particular exceptions to the grant 
of power, it would disparage those rights 
which were not placed in the enumeration; 
and it might follow by implication, that 
those rights which were not singled out, were 
intended to be assigned into the hands of the 
General Government ... 


Mr. Madison might very well have il- 
lustrated his presentation by adverting 
to the unalienable rights of the people 
set out in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The right to institute local govern- 
ments, to allocate and balance their 
powers in accordance with certain prin- 
ciples, and to change their forms as they 
might deem expedient are sovereign 
rights retained by the people in a re- 
publican form of government. While 
these residual rights are not enumerated 
in the Constitution they certainly are 
rights in the people which are essential 
to a republican form of government and 
without which there would have been no 
Declaration of Independence, no Federal 
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Constitution, no Federal Republic, and 
no republican form of government in the 
States for Congress to guarantee. 

Mr. President, I will not attempt to 
inventory every essential element of re- 
sidual sovereignty which Congress has 
the duty to guarantee to the States. But 
certainly the right in people to amend 
State constitutions without let or hin- 
drances and without prior approval of 
any agent or agency of Federal Govern- 
ment is among them; the right in the 
people to determine which of its citizens 
may exercise the franchise is among 
them. The right to create State and local 
offices, establish tenure and qualifications 
for office, and to prescribe the manner of 
appointment or election of citizens to 
office are among the rights reserved to 
the people. The right in the people to al- 
locate and balance the powers of their 
States and local governments is also an 
essential element of residual sovereignty 
as is the right to prescribe in detail nec- 
essary steps in the enactment of valid 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I mention these essen- 
tial elements of a republican form of 
government because each of these rights 
are not only disparaged but abrogated 
by provisions of sections 4 and 5 of the 
Voting Rights Act. Thus Congress finds 
itself in the contradictory position of 
fulfilling a constitutionally imposed 
duty to guarantee the States a republi- 
can form of government by exercising 
a power to deny States a republican 
form of government. 

Mr. President, this congressional pos- 
ture could prove to be extremely em- 
barrassing during the period of national 
celebration of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Mr. President, let me turn now to the 
propriety of Congress delegating a pow- 
er to the U.S. Attorney General, an 
agency of the executive branch of Fed- 
eral Government, to interpose objec- 
tions to duly enacted State laws and 
thereby deny such laws the full force 
and effect of law pending his review and 
determination of their validity. 

Mr. President, there is no principle 
more firmly rooted in our legal traditions 
and in the body of our constitutional law 
than the proposition that all duly en- 
acted statutes carry a legal and logically 
necessary presumption of validity and 
that such a presumption can be over- 
come and their enforcement enjoined 
only by a court of competent jurisdiction 
pursuant to judicial processes and 
procedures. 

Yet, Congress has asserted a power 
under the 14th and 15th amendments to 
classify State statutes by subject matter 
and to abolish the legal presumption of 
validity of duly enacted State laws. Fur- 
thermore, Congress has shifted the bur- 
den of proof from those who attack the 
validity of State statutes to the States 
which must now prove the validity of 
their laws. 

Congress seems to have recognized the 
judicial nature of the power involved by 
first providing for a judicial forum in 
which States could establish the validity 
of their laws. It is worthy of note that 
that a similar plan affecting Federal leg- 
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islation was resoundingly rejected by 
the Founding Fathers and it was incon- 
ceivable to them that in a federal system 
of dual sovereignties that the legislative 
will of the States could be conditioned by 
Congress on prior approval of an agency 
of Federal Government. 

But having recognized the judicial 
nature of the proceeding involved in 
validating State laws, Congress went 
further and eliminated the necessity of a 
judicial forum. As an alternative it au- 
thorized the U.S. Attorney General to 
review State statutes, pass judgment on 
their validity, and vested in the of- 
fice a power to interpose an objection 
and thus deny full force and effect of 
such laws. The result is precisely the 
same as though a temporary injunction 
had been issued to restrain enforcement 
of such laws. In further recognition of 
the judicial nature of the power dele- 
gated to the executive branch, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has held that States have 
the same burden of proof in submitting 
its laws for approval by the Attorney 
General as they would have in a judicial 
proceeding authorized by Congress for 
the same purpose. 

Mr. President, in practical effect the 
Congress has constituted the U.S. Attor- 
ney General a screening court and as- 
signed to it a strictly judicial function 
and judicial powers which it may exer- 
cise without the necessity of conform- 
ing to judicial processes and procedures. 

Mr. President, the point is that Con- 
gress has delegated a judicial function 
and power to the Attorney General con- 
trary to the provision of article III of 
the U.S. Constitution which vests the 
judicial power of the United States in the 
Supreme Court and such inferior courts 
as may be created by Congress. 

Mr. President, we all know how des- 
perately the U.S. Supreme Court wants a 
screening court to help relieve it of a 
portion of its self-inflicted caseload. I 
respectfully suggest that the delegation 
of judicial functions and power to the 
executive branch of Federal Government 
is not a constitutionally permissible 
means of achieving that end. 

Mr. President, turning now to another 
subject—consider for a moment the 
scope and variety of State laws embraced 
in the term “qualification—or standard, 
practice, or procedure with respect to 
voting different from that in force or ef- 
fect on November 1, 1964.” 

For example, the term embraces laws 
affecting the appointment of Presiden- 
tial electors. The State of Alabama has 
exercised the constitutionally assigned 
power to freely choose the method of ap- 
pointment of Presidential electors. The 
State of Alabama vested in the separate 
political parties of the State a power to 
prescribe rules governing the choice of 
delegates to national party conventions 
held for the purpose of nominating can- 
didates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent—with the final choice of electors 
left to the will of the people expressed 
by. their ballots in a general election. 

Yet, not only State statutes but also 
every party rule which in any way af- 
fects the choice of electors is now re- 
quired to be submitted to the U.S. At- 
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torney General or to the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia for 
approval or rejection. 

Mr. President, every imaginable safe- 
guard was written into the Constitution 
to minimize the influence of Federal 
officeholders on the choice of presidential 
electors. For example, Members of Con- 
gress and other Federal officeholders are 
made ineligible to serve as electors. 

But now Congress asserts a power to 
deny states the freedom to choose the 
method of appointing electors. There can 
be no freedom to choose when the choice 
is subject to review and approval or 
rejection by agencies of Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to imagine 
a more flagrant violation of the letter 
and spirit of article III, section 1, of the 
U.S. Constitution. 

Mr. President, my great and good 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) has con- 
demned sections 4 and 5 as a bill of at- 
tainder which, of course, under our Con- 
stitution includes bills of pains and 
penalties and, as such, are prohibited by 
article II, section 9, of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. I concur in that judgment not alone 
because it represents the opinion of one 
of our Nation’s greatest constitutional 
lawyers but also because an analysis of 
the provisions of sections 4 and 5 make 
the conclusion logically inescapable. 

A bill of pains and penalties is in es- 
ence a special act of Congress, based on 
findings that an individual or an iden- 
tifiable group of individuals is guilty of a 
serious violation of law and which im- 
poses penalties appropriate to the of- 
fense. The fatal flaw in such enactments 
is that such individuals are convicted by 
Congress without benefit of judicial pro- 
ceedings. The specific constitutional pro- 
hibition against Congress acting as a 
judicial tribunal is based on more than 
the doctrine of separation of powers. 

Bills of pains and penalties are pro- 
hibited because they violate canons of 
fairness, decency, reasonableness, and 
respect for the laws and traditions of our 
Nation is depriving citizens of constitu- 
tionally protected rights. 

Thus sections 4 and 5 disregard not 
only the explicit constitutional prohibi- 
tion against the passage of bills of at- 
tainder but also due process limitations 
on the powers of Congress. 

Mr. President, let me show how sec- 
tions 4 and 5 identify a specific group of 
persons who were tried by Congress, 
found guilty of serious violations of law, 
and show the nature of the punishment 
imposed by Congress. 

Mr. President, it is an acknowledged 
fact that target States of the provisions 
of sections 4 and 5 were first determined 
by Congress and that the criteria devised 
to determine applicability of the reme- 
dies were tailor made to embrace only 
targeted States. The use of a literacy test 
was but one criterion. It was too broad 
because 20 or more additional States out- 
side of the South also used literacy tests. 
The second criterion was an irrational 
standard of voter participation in a gen- 
eral election held in 1964. 

Voter turnout in general elections was 
traditionally low in targeted States be- 
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cause primary elections were tantamount 
to elections in such States. So, even in 
targeted States where more than 50 per- 
cent of voting age residents were regis- 
tered to vote, the criteria required that 
50 percent of such voters must have ac- 
tually voted in a general election in 
which 50 percent of the voters tradi- 
tionally did not vote. In short, the cri- 
teria is a shameless subterfuge for not 
coming out and naming the States te be 
deprived of their status of sovereign 
States. 

Thus, legislators of these States were 
identified by Congress as being unworthy 
of trust to enact legislation without prior 
approval of Federal Government. Of 
course, practically all of the testimony 
presented at the congressional trial of 
these officials attempted to show that 
they were unworthy of trust and for that 
reason must have Federal supervision 
and oversight. Congress has found them 
guilty as charged. Now consider the im- 
plications of that verdict. 

Congress has identified a group of 
individual citizens whom it has found 
will not abide by a solemn oath of office 
to uphold and defend the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. It has found that they are guilty of 
past and future conspiracies to deny 
citizens a constitutionally protected right 
to vote and have their votes faithfully 
recorded. 

The honor, integrity, and character of 
these legislators have been unjustly im- 
pugned and have been branded by Con- 
gress with a scarlet letter proclaiming 
a verdict of unfitness for public office and 
unworthiness of public trust. 

Mr. President, are memories so short 
that we have forgotien the potential for 
evil which lies in such a power in the 
legislative branch of Government? Even 
the courts in Nazi Germany resisted the 
assertion of such a power in govern- 
ment. The Supreme Court, as previously 
constituted, with two notable exceptions 
smiled benigniy at the practice and 
echoed the familiar sentiment that the 
good end to be achieved justified the 
means. 

Mr. President, I do not doubt that 
individual legislators could establish in 
& fair and impartial court of law that 
their liberty to pursue a career of public 
service and to enjoy the emoluments of 
office has been seriously impaired. 

But, Mr. President, if the integrity of 
State legislators has been impugned, con- 
sider the plight of public-spirited citizens 
who perform the thankless and inade- 
quately compensated duty of serving as 
election officials and on boards of regis- 
trars in the identified States. Congress 
has condemned such persons as a class 
which Congress has characterized as one 
with criminal propensities, It has found 
the class guilty of having engaged in 
criminally conspiring to deny qualified 
citizens the right to vote and found as a 
matter of law that members of the class 
are likely to commit crimes in the future. 

At the congressional trial of these 
identifiable groups much testimony was 
elicited of isolated examples of suspi- 
cious conduct from which criminal in- 
tent was inferred. Oddly enough, no evi- 
dence was produced to show a single con- 
viction of members of the class in a court 
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of law for any violation of Federal crimi- 
nal statutes designed to protect the 
right to vote. However, this fact was used 
to argue the ineffectiveness of existing 
criminal and civil laws to deter unlaw- 
ful actions by members of the identified 
group and to urge Congress to authorize 
the appointment of Federal registrars 
and Federal poll watchers on grounds no 
more substantial than mere allegations 
of a suspicion of an intention on the 
part of members of the class to engage in 
a conspiracy to commit the serious crime 
of denying qualified citizens the right 
to vote and have their vote counted. 

Mr. President, the punishment im- 
posed by Congress is the denial to mem- 
bers of the identifiable groups their con- 
stitutionally protected presumption of 
innocence of wrongdoing. They are 
isolated, identified, and branded by Con- 
gress as potential criminals who can- 
not be trusted. 

If the provisions of sections 4 and 5 
do not constitute a bill of attainder, then 
I can think of nothing other than a con- 
gressional trial and public lynching 
which would. If due process of law does 
not protect the presumption of in- 
nocence of individual citizens from al- 
legations of criminal conduct, then I 
fear for the fate of liberty in our Nation. 

My. President, just one more point or 
two. The qualifications for voting for 
Members of Congress are prescribed by 
the Constitution. Such qualifications 
cannot be changed without a constitu- 
tional amendment. The Constitution 
says that those eligible to vote for Mem- 
bers of Congress shall possess such quali- 
fications as may be prescribed by the 
separate States for voting for members 
of its most numerous branch of the 
legislature. 

If Congress has the power to change 
or suspend one of these qualifications it 
has the power to change or suspend the 
Constitution. If it is said that Congress 
has the power under the 15th amend- 
ment to suspend the U.S. Constitution as 
it relates to voter qualifications, then it 
has the same power to change or suspend 
the Constitution in all subject areas 
which might involve the “equal protec- 
tion” and “due process” clauses of the 
i4th amendment. The power is of equal 
weight under both amendments. 

The extremely broad scope of sub- 
ject areas which can be embraced un- 
der the “equal protection” and “due 
process” clauses is near unlimited. 
Therefore, we are asked to conclude that 
the power of Congress to amend or mod- 
ify the Constitution by statute is unlim- 
ited in scope. The argument will not 
wash. 

Mr. President, the methods of amend- 
ing the U.S. Constitution are prescribed 
by the Constitution. Amndment by leg- 
islation and subsequent legitimation by 
the U.S. Supreme Court is not a pre- 
scribed method. Nor can it be said that 
powers vested in Congress by the 14th 
and 15th amendments abrogate specifie 
constitutional prescriptions for amend- 
ing the U.S. Constitution. 

Mr. President, sections 4 and 5 are 
grievous blemishes on our constitutional 
system of government. Like the spots on 
Lady Macbeth’s hands, they will not 
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wash away, The surgery of outright re- 
peal is necessary. 

We in the South want only to be re- 
lieved of the disabilities of “conquered 
provinces” and have restored to us all 
of the rights, privileges, and prerogatives 
enjoyed by our sovereign sister States in 
the Union. 

Mr. President, in the future I trust 
that no matter how noble a legislative 
end may be that Congress will not resort 
to means which literally “jay wreck” the 
Constitution to achieve such ends— 
such as the means employed in the en- 
actment of sections 4 and 5 of the Voting 
Rights Act. If there was ever a case of 
legislation overkill this is a perfect 
example. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, . 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE REPORT ON S. 1988 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on yesterday I asked unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Commerce have 
until November 27 to file its report on 
the fisheries bill, S. 1988. I was mistaken. 
It is the Committee on Armed Services 
for which I should have made this re- 
quest. I, therefore, ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Armed 
Services have until November 27 to file 
its report on S. 1988. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL 
OF THE CHAIR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess subject to the call of 
the Chair, with the understanding that 
the recess not extend beyond 30 minutes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 12:15 p.m., recessed until 12:17 p.m: 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. CLARK). 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. This 
will be a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
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McClellan 
Metzenbaum 
Ribicoff 
Sparkman 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance 
of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After some delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Abourezk Fong 
Allen Hansen 
Baker Hartke 
Bayh Hathaway Schweiker 
Bible Helms Scott, Hugh 
Huddleston Scott, 
William L. 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Proxmire 
Randolph 
Roth 


Biden 
Brock 
Brooke 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES), the Senator from Missouri (Mr, 
EAGLETON), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND) , the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) , the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpate), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) , 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
and the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) is absent on 
official business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Utah (Mr, BEN- 
NETT), the Senator from Kentucky (Mr, 
Coox), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Gurney), and the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Bucxiey), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maturas), and the 
Senator from illinois (Mr. Percy) are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) is absent 
due to illness in the family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 


USE OF LANDS WITHIN THE SE- 
QUOIA NATIONAL PARK FOR AN 
EXISTING HYDROELECTRIC PROJ- 
ECT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, pend- 

ing the arrival of the distinguished Sena- 
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tor from Arkansas, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 444 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A joint resolution (HJ. Res. 444) to au- 
thorize the continued use of certain lands 
within the Sequoia National Park by por- 
tions of an existing hydroelectric project. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to strike all after the 
resolving clause of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 444 and to insert in lieu thereof the 
text of the Tunney amendment No. 1959, 
as modified, in the nature of a substitute 
for Senate Joint Resolution 237. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of the Tunney amendment 
No. 1959, as modified, in the nature of a 
substitute is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to issue a permit to occupy and 
use lands of the United States within Se- 
quoia National Park necessary for the con- 
tinued operation, maintenance, and use of 
the hydroelectric project known as the Ka- 
weah Number 3 project of Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company. 

Sec, 2. The term of such permit shall ex- 
pire not later than the expiration of exist- 
ing or future Hcenses granted by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company for said Kaweah 
Number 3 project (Federal Power Commis- 
sion project numbered 298), but in no event 
shall the term of such permit extend for 
any period in excess of ten years following 
the date of its issuance, unless specifically 
authorized by law. Such permit shall con- 
tain such other terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall deem neces- 
sary for the protection and utilization of 
Sequoia National Park. 

Sec. 3. Such permit shall specifically recite 
that the privileges granted thereby are to 
be exercised in accordance with the Federal 
Power Act (16 U.S.C, 791(a)-825(u)), and 
the rules and regulations thereunder which 
the Secretary of the Interior, after consulta- 
tion with the Federal Power Commission, 
determines to be applicable. 

Sec, 4, The National Park Service shall, 
not less than one hundred and eighty days 
prior to the termination date of such per- 
mit, report to the Congress, in writing, with 
respect to the impact of the operations of 
the hydroelectric project (known as the 
Kaweah numbered 3 project of Southern 
California Edison Company) on the Sequoia 
National Park. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the Tunney amend- 
ment No. 1959, as modified, in the nature 
of a substitute. 

The amendment, as modified, in the 
nature of a substitute was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 
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The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate Joint 
Resolution 237 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. MONDAY 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until the hour of 10 
o’clock on Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1975, ON MON- 
DAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of morning business on Monday 
next, the Department of Agriculture 
appropriations bill be laid before the 
Senate, and that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. McGes), the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR SENATE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 237 TO BE POSTPONED 
INDEFINITELY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 237 be postponed 
indefinitely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


RULES OF EVIDENCE FOR CERTAIN 
COURTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 5463) to 
establish rules of evidence for certain 
courts and proceedings. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 5463. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment for my- 
self and on behalf of Senator Hruska, 
Senator Roru, Senator TALMADGE, and 
Senator THurmonp, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 19, lines 23, insert the following: 
after the word “crime” delete the remainder 
of subsection (a) and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(1) was punishable by death or impris- 
onment in excess of one year under the law 
under which he was convicted or (2) in- 
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volved dishonesty or false statement, regard- 
less of the punishment.” 

On page 19, line 21, delete the words “may 
be”, inserting in lieu thereof “shall be ad- 
mitted if”, 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
think this is an important amendment. 
So that everyone will understand just 
what it does, I invite the Senators to 
turn to page 19 of the bill before the Sen- 
nate and read the provisions in the bill 
beginning on line 19. That section reads 
as follows: 

(a) General rule—For the purpose of at- 
tacking the credibility of a witness, evidence 
that he has been convicted of a crime may 
be elicited from him or established by public 
record during cross-examination but only if 
the crime (1) involved dishonesty or false 
statement or (2) in the case of witnesses 
other than the accused, was punishable by 
death or imprisonment in excess of one year 
under the law under which he was convicted, 
but only if the court determines that the 
probative value of admitting this evidence 
outweighs its prejudicial effect. 


What I have just read changes the rule 
of law that has been recognized and 
followed in the Federal courts from 
almost time immemorial, so far as I 
know, and certainly the rule that has 
been applied in the vast majority of the 
States, I should point out that this rule 
would not affect the States, but it would 
set a pattern which I expect some States 
would be urged to follow. 

My amendment would make the 
following change: 

General rule.—For the purpose of attack- 
ing the credibility of a witness, evidence that 
he has been convicted of a crime shall be 
admitted if elicited from him or established 
by public record during cross-examination 
but only if the crime (1) was punishable by 
death or imprisonment in excess of 1 year 
under the law under which he was con- 
victed or (2) involved dishonesty or false 
statement, regardiess of the punishment. 


Mr. President, I would first like to 
point out that the amendment I am now 
proposing simply applies to all Federal 
courts the law that exists in the District 
of Columbia today as a result of an act 
of Congress. Only 4 years ago, we had 
the same issue in the Senate and re- 
solved it by adopting the same language 
that I propose as an amendment today. 
My amendment is not, therefore, some- 
thing new and untried. 

If the language now proposed in this 
bill is enacted, it will mean that a de- 
fendant being tried, for example, for the 
crime of armed robbery, cannot be asked 
about his prior felony convictions in 
order to help the jury determine whether 
his testimony is worthy of belief when 
compared with the testimony of another 
witness. For that is what this amendment 
would do. It would take this important 
evidence away from the jury. 

We have gone pretty far already in 
trying to protect criminals and granting 
every advantage to them against society. 
No one can deny that we provide every 
legal and legitimate right to make cer- 
tain that a defendant charged with 
crime has a fair trial. And that aspect 
of the law should be defended and main- 
tained. But why should one who has al- 
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ready been convicted of rape or murder 
and is later being tried for armed rob- 
bery, not be able to be questioned about 
his previous crimes, so that a jury might 
properly evaluate the credibility of the 
testimony he is giving—properly deter- 
mine if he should be believed? 

The jury must weigh all the testimony 
it has received and determine: “We be- 
lieve this witness,” or, “we don’t believe 
that witness.” If this bill is enacted as 
here proposed, that jury would be denied 
the right or the opportunity to weigh the 
testimony of the defendant in light of 
the fact that the defendant is a con- 
victed felon. 

Can it really be argued that the fact 
that a person has committed a serious 
crime—a felony—has no bearing on 
whether he would be willing to lie to a 
jury? 

Should a jury be denied that right? 
Should society be denied the opportu- 
nity, in trying to protect itself, in its ef- 
fort to discover the truth, to show that 
the witness before it is a man who has 
committed such a crime and, therefore, 
might be willing to now lie to a jury? I 
think not. 

Some people seem to feel, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the rule I now propose is biased 
against defendants. But it is not, for it 
gives the defendant the same righi to 
challenge the witnesses against him. 

Those witnesses who testified against 
him are also subject to the same test of 
credibility. If they have committed seri- 
ous crimes and thereby demonstrated 
characteristics that would tend to lessen 
their credibility, they can also be so 
tested, Mr. President. But to give a blan- 
ket exclusion to a defendant charged 
with a heinous crime from being chal- 
lenged as to his credibility by being re- 
quired to answer whether he has been 
convicted of a felony is placing a burden 
on society that it should not have to bear. 
It is an unwarranted and unjust shield 
for the criminal to the disadvantage of 
society. 

If the Senate understands the impact 
and the import of this, I do not believe 
that the Senate will vote for the rule be- 
ing proposed in this bill. I think the Sen- 
ators will want to let the rule remain as 
it is today in the vast majority of 
jurisdictions—to let the rule be the same 
as it is now in the District of Columbia 
as a resuit of a vote in Congress only 4 
years ago on this same issue. 

Mr. President, there is no justification 
in my judgment that could possibly war- 
rant our making the precipitous change 
proposed in this bill—a change that can 
only weaken our efforts at law enforce- 
ment. It cannot result in perfecting soci- 
ety. It cannot result in promoting the 
general welfare. It will serve only, Mr. 
President, to give further advantage to 
and to enhance the opportunity for con- 
victed criminals to escape justice, by not 
permitting a jury to know of their crim- 
inal conduct and convictions in the past. 
I hope this amendment will be adopted, 

Mr, President, my amendment will re- 
store to Rule 609(a) the language orig- 
inally promulgated by the Supreme Court 
in 1972 at the recommendation of the 
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Advisory Committee on Rules of Evi- 
dence of the Judicial Conference. 

As this rule in the bill now stands, it 
provides that where an accused takes 
the stand as a witness, the only prior con- 
victions of crimes that may be used to 
attack his credibility are convictions of 
crimes that involved dishonesty or false 
statement. If the witness is someone 
other than the accused, his credibility 
may also be attacked by proof of con- 
victions of any felony, but only where the 
court determines that the probative 
value of admitting this evidence out- 
weighs its possible prejudicial effect. 

My amendment, on the other hand, 
would continue what is presently the 
general Federal Rule and the current 
practice in the overwhelming majority 
of the States. It would permit the credi- 
bility of any witness to be challenged 
by the proof of convictions of any fel- 
ony—or any misdemeanor that involved 
dishonesty or false statement. 

Mr. President, the reasoning behind 
the rule now being proposed in this bill 
is based upon the erroneous belief that 
the use of prior convictions to impeach 
a witness should be restricted in order 
to avoid alleged unfair prejudice to de- 
fendants. It is premised on the fear that 
the use of these prior convictions to 
establish lack of credibility of the wit- 
ness will tempt juries to convict the 
defendant simply on the basis of his 
prior criminal record rather than base 
their verdict on the facts relating to the 
charges on which the defendant is being 
tried. The court's instructions, of course, 
preclude the jury from using prior con- 
victions in this way. 

If the jury is to be permitted to cor- 
rectly determine what the true facts are 
in a particular case, it must be permit- 
ted to have all the evidence before it that 
will enable it to judge the credibility of 
the witnesses who have given testimony 
on the material facts reflecting guilt or 
innocence. The jury must be able to cor- 
rectly choose who is to be believed. To 
make that determination they should 
have access to all available information 
that bears on the credibility of witnesses 
who testify to material facts in the case. 
Particularly relevant to a witness’ 
credibility and worthiness of belief is 
uth prior criminal record of such a wit- 
Those who favor the rule as reported 
in this bill agree that prior P E e 
do have a bearing on credibility. But 
they want to limit that judgment only 
to crimes involving dishonesty or false 
statement. They make ineligible crimes 
of murder, rape, armed robbery and 
other serious felonies. They do not seem 
to believe that those who have commit- 
ted these other serious felonies are just 
as likely to lie under oath as those who 
have committed crimes involving ‘dis- 
honesty.” 

I cannot accept that conclusion. Surely 
a person who has committed a serious 
crime—a felony—will just as readily lie 
under oath as someone who has com- 
mitted a misdemeanor involving lying. 
Would a convicted rapist, cold-blooded 
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murderer or armed robber really hesi- 
tate to He under oath any more than a 
person who has previously lied? Would a 
convicted murderer or robber be more 
truthful than such a person? 

Of course not! 

The fact that a person has committed 
such a serious offense in the past clearly 
bears on whether he would lie under 
oath where his life or liberty was in 
jeopardy. 

If juries are to be able to carry out 
their duty, they must be permitted to 
judge the credibility of witnesses before 
them. My amendment will enable them 
to do that. 

Mr. President, this very issue was be- 
fore the Congress only four years ago. 
After full hearings and debate on the 
District of Columbia Court Reform and 
Criminal Procedure Act of 1970, the Con- 
gress determined that the general Fed- 
eral rule then in force—and that my 
amendment would continue—was the 
correct rule and should be preserved. 

Mr. President, that decision was cor- 
rect then, and it is correct now. I urge 
the adoption of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ApovrezK). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas. This amend- 
ment does embrace a very important 
serious point which is almost invariably 
reached in most criminal cases, where it 
becomes important to attempt to deter- 
mine the weight which should be given 
to the testimony of either the witness or 
the defendant himself. 

One way of determining how much 
weight should be given to the testimony 
of such a witness, or the accused him- 
self, is to inquire into his credibility. In 
inquiring into his credibility, a party 
may elicit from him the fact that he has 
prior convictions of a crime, or may in- 
troduce into evidence a public record of 
a conviction of crime. Either of those 
methods could be used to test the wit- 
ness’ credibility. 

The crux issue here is what prior con- 
victions should be admissible to impeach 
the credibility of a witness. The rule, as 
it is stated at page 19 of the bill before 
us, rule 609, is much too restrictive and 
too limited in this regard. 

Insofar as the accused himself is con- 
cerned, it would be limited to a crime 
which involved dishonesty or a false 
statement. This is so limited that it 
would exclude the type of case to which 
the Senator from Arkansas has referred. 

Let me take an example. Suppose a 
defendant being tried for loansharking 
has previously been convicted of several 
other charges of loansharking. And sup- 
pose he gets on the stand and says that 
he was not loansharking this particular 
time. Should not the jury know that the 
defendant has previously been convicted 
of loansharking several other times? 
Prior felony convictions can have just 
as direct a bearing on credibility as 
prior convictions involving dishonesty 
or false statement. A person who would 
commit a felony such as loansharking 
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may have no greater hesitancy about ly- 
ing under oath than an individual who 
had previously been convicted of a crime 
involving dishonesty. 

The purpose of the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
is to allow the use of previous convictions 
of a crime—as long as it is a conviction 
for a felony or if a misdemeanor, the 
misdemeanor involved dishonesty or 
false statement—to impeach the credi- 
bility of the witness. In other words, this 
evidence can be admitted to enable the 
jury to weigh and to determine in their 
own minds what credibility they should 
give to the accused or to the witness, as 
the case may be. 

I am in full support of the amend- 
ment. I might say, as has already been 
pointed out, that the amendment, as 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, 
is of the precise form and substance that 
was in rule 609, adopted by the Supreme 
Court and proposed to Congress. It was 
in the other body that this more mild 
form was adopted which jeopardizes the 
rights of society as well as the rights 
of the defendant. It jeopardizes society 
because it deprives the jury of evidence 
that it can use to judge the credibility 
of the defendant. It jeopardizes the 
right of the defendant because the rule 
contained in the bill would not allow the 
defendant in every case to impeach the 
credibility of thugs with prior criminal 
records who testify against him. 

There may be some prejudice to the 
defendant, I recognize, in admitting 
evidence that the defendant has pre- 
viously been convicted of a felony. But, 
to a substantial degree, this prejudice 
can be instigated by an instruction to the 
jury that the prior convictions are ad- 
mitted only for the purpose of impeach- 
ing the credibility of the witness and not 
to prove any propensity on the part of 
the defendant to be a felon. 

Mr. President, I am a firm believer in 
the jury system. I-am of the conviction 
that the triers of fact have a need for all 
the relevant evidence that will assist 
them in judging the credibility of a wit- 
ness. One of these pieces of evidence ts 
the fact that the defendant has been 
convicted of prior felonies. 

For these reasons, I support the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. 

It is my hope that the amendment will 
be adopted. It will be a great improve- 
ment in the bill which we have before 
us, which embraces all of the rules of 
evidence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief. I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement in the form of a memoran- 
dum that I had prepared be made part 
of the Record at this point, because I 
shall not read it. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

H.R. 5463, FEDERAL RULES or Evipence— 

IMPEACHMENT BY PRIOR CONVICTION 

H.R. 5463 will codify evidence law for 

federal criminal and civil trials. In late 1972, 
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the Supreme Court promulgated proposed 
rules to take effect on July 1, 1973. But be- 
cause of many controversial provisions, Con- 
gress enacted a law which deferred imple- 
mentation of the rules until they were ex- 
pressly approved by Congress. 

The House Judiciary Committee held 
many days of hearings and revised the rules 
again after extended consideration. They 
were finally approved by the full House on 
February 6, 1974. The Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee has now reported H.R. 5463 with 
numerous Committee amendments, 

This memorandum explains Rule 609 of 
H.R. 5463, as reported by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, which is the section con- 
trolling the use of a defendant's prior crim- 
inal convictions to impeach his credibility 
at trial. 

One line of attack upon the credibility of 
a witness is to show that his character in 
regard to telling the truth suggests his tes- 
timony is unreliable. Particularly in a crim- 
inal case, such character-impeachment re- 
quires careful balancing: Does the danger 
of unfair prejudice against the defendant 
outweigh the possible value of the light shed 
on the witness’ credibility? For that reason, 
efforts are made to limit the attack to evi- 
dence on the actual trait of truthfulness, 
rather than the general notion of good or 
bad character. 

The most controversial aspect of char- 
acter-impeachment is the use of a witness’ 
pricr criminal record. Traditional analysis 
divides prior criminal offenses into those 
directly inyolving & lle or misstatement, such 
as perjury or fraud, and those crimes which 
do not, such as auto theft or burglary. 

At common law, any prior felony convic- 
tion could be introduced to impeach a wit- 
ness, regardless of the type of crime. But 
more enlightened commentary has increas- 
ingly suggested limiting the use of prior 
convictions to those crimes which directly 
involve lying or dishonesty. Rule 21 of the 
Uniform Rules of Evidence proposed by the 
Commissioners on Uniform Laws limits im- 
peachment to conviction of crimes “involv- 
ing dishonesty or false statements.” So does 
the corresponding provision of the model 
Code of Evidence adopted by the American 
Law Institute. Many states have already 
adopted this reform. The House did, too. 


VERSION ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE 


Rule 609, as passed by the House, permits 
impeachment by prior conviction only for 
crimes of dishonesty or false statement. 
Other crimes could not be used to impeach. 
The House concluded that their probative 
value regarding witness credibility is too 
slight in comparison to the potential preju- 
dice in the minds of the jury. The House 
rule would apply to anyone who takes the 
stand, defendant or witness alike. 

SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Judiciary Committee considered the 
House version, along with two other common 
alternatives: (1) The Committee considered 
and rejected the Common Law rule permit- 
ting all felonies to be used for impeachment 
by prior conviction against anyone who takes 
the stand; (2) The Committee aiso con- 
sidered and rejected the so-called “Luck 
rule” (named after a decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, using this approach). Under the 
Luck rule, all offenses of dishonesty or false 
statement can be used to impeach; any other 
felony is admissible in the judge’s discre- 
tion, but only if the judge finds it would 
be more probative than prejudicial. The 
“Luck rule”, too, would apply to anyone who 
takes the stand, witness or defendant alike. 
The Judiciary Committee adopted a com- 
promise position, which combines the Luck 
rule and the House position. 
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The Committee recognized that, in addi- 
tion to crimes involving misstatement, prior 
conviction for other kinds of serious crimes 
are not totally irrelevant as to whether the 
witness is telling the truth, since they do 
reflect his attitude toward the rules of the 
game, If someone has committed a burglary, 
he might also lie under oath? But it is clearly 
less probative than, say, prior prejury. The 
significance of such crimes is far more in- 
direct and conjectural. 

Moreover, most of us would agree that 
the potential for prejudice against the de- 
jendant, himself, if he tries to testify in his 
own behalf, is overwhelming. Not only may 
the jury conclude he is lying just because 
he has a record, but it prejudices the merits 
itself (whether he is innocent or guilty). 
The mere fact of a prior conviction may 
prejudice the jury. Instead of weighing the 
evidence, they just say, “Look, he’s done it 
before, he’s an ex-con, he probably did this 
one too.” 

Indeed, some jurors may not even worry 
too much about whether he is proven guilty 
beyond doubt of the present offense, on some 
theory that because he has committed past 
crimes, it would not be so terrible to punish 
him again, even if he has not in fact com- 
mitted the present offense. 

McCormick, in his leading treatise on evi- 
dence law, notes: 

. If the accused is forced to admit that 
he has a ‘record’ of past convictions, par- 
ticularly if the convictions are for crimes 
similar to the one on trial, there is an ob- 
vious danger that the jury, despite instruc- 
tions, will give more heed to the past con- 
victions as evidence that the accused is the 
kind of man who would commit the crime 
on charge, or even that he ought to be put 
away without too much concern with present 
guilt, than they will to the legitimate bear- 
ing of the past convictions on credibility. 
The accused, who has a ‘record’ but who 
thinks he has a defense to the present 
charge, is thus placed in a grievous dilemma. 
If he stays off the stand, his silence alone 
will prompt the jury to believe him guilty. If 
he elects to testify, his ‘record’ becomes 
provable to impeach him, and this again is 
likely to doom his defense .. .” 

Both the Common Law rule and the Luck 
rule simply provide inadequate protection 
against this unfair prejudice to a defendant. 

In the case of a witness, not the defendant 
himself, the prejudice danger is still there, 
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but less devastating. This suggested the com- 
promise of treating witnesses differentiy from 
the defendant, himself: 

For witnesses, the Committee adopted the 
Luck rule, and let other felonies come in at 
the judge’s discretion. 

For the defendant, the Committee adopted 
the House position and only would let in 
crimes of dishonesty or false statement. 

This compromise is a good balance of the 
devastating prejudice to a defendant who 
wants to take the stand—recognized by 
eyeryone as the most agonizing problem for 
the defendant in a trial—and the desire to 
let in evidence relevant to credibility. It is a 
reasonable compromise between the House 
bill and the Supreme Court recommenda- 
tion. 

Another positive aspect of the Committee’s 
compromise is that it would encourage more 
defendants to take the stand and thereby 
permit the jury to hear as much evidence as 
possible regarding the charges being tried. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS RAISED ABOUT THE COM- 

MITTEE COMPROMISE 

Finally, it is very important to emphasize 
that the Committee version of Section 609 
would not permit a defendant to take the 
stand and actually deny the commission of 
past crimes for which he had been convicted. 
Obviously, we would ali be disturbed if some- 
one with several bank robbery convictions 
could take the stand and in response to de- 
fense counsel’s question, deny them with im- 
punity. However, even with the Committee 
version of Section 609, this definitely could 
not happen. For if the defendant made such 
a false representation, his prior convictions 
for bank robbery would be admissible to con- 
tradict him. They would not come in to im- 
peach his general credibility under Rule 609. 
But they would be admissible as rebuttal 
evidence to show the falsity of a factual as- 
sertion—his representation that he had never 
committed such offenses, 

Similarly, if a defendant with prior rape 
convictions testified such crimes were so re- 
pugnant he could never do such a thing, a 
past conviction for sexual offenses would be 
admissible, notwithstanding the Committee 
version of Rule 609, to rebut the factual rep- 
resentation regarding his attitude toward 
such offenses, 

It has also been suggested that prior con- 
victions for an offense similar to the one 
for which the defendant stands charged is 
relevant, even if the crime does not involve 
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dishonesty or false statement, in order to 
show a defendant's motive, intent, or knowl- 
edge of how to commit such an offense. 
The Committee agreed that evidence of 
prior crimes was relevant in such instances 
and retained, in full force. Rule 404(b), 
which admits evidence of such crimes 
against defendants for these and similar pur- 
poses. If a prior offense is admissible under 
Rule 404, that is in no way affected by the 
Committee's decision regarding its use to 
impeach credibility under Rule 609. 
CONCLUSION 


Tite Judiciary Committee provision does 
not go as far as the House bill, It concen- 
trates on the crucial question of unfair 
prejudice to the defendant if he takes the 
stand. It is a reform long overdue in our 
federal courts. Almost a decade ago, the 
point was persuasively made by Erwin Gris- 
wold, formerly Dean of Harvard Law School, 

In “The Long View," 51 ABA Journal 1017, 
1021 (1965), Dean Griswold wrote: 

“The man with a prior criminal record in 
this country is far more at the mercy of the 
authorities—police and judicial—than seems 
to me to be warranted, He may have learned 
his lesson and have gone straight as an 
arrow since his release. But he is an imme- 
diate suspect for future arrest. And if he is 
arrested and put on trial, he has two almost 
hopeless alternatives in many states. He 
can take the stand and deny his participa- 
tion in the crime now charged. If he does 
this, his prior conviction can often be 
shown to impeach his testimony, in which 
case he is very likely to be convicted. Or he 
can refuse to take the stand, resting on his 
constitutional privilege, in which case he is 
also very likely to be convicted. Ought we 
not, even with persons who have once of- 
fended against society, undertake to develop 
procedures which will seek as far as possible 
to bring out the truth about the crime now 
charged, not some prior crime? 

“We accept much self-deception on this 
We say that the evidence of the prior convic- 
tions is admissible only to impeach the 
defendant's testimony, and not as evidence 
of the prior crimes themselves. Juries are 
solemnly instructed to this effect. Is there 
anyone who doubts what the effects of this 
evidence in fact is on the jury? If we know 
so clearly what we are actually doing, why 
do we pretend that we are not doing what 
we clearly are doing?” (Emphasis added.) 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS ON RULE 609—TYPE OF CONVICTION ADMISSIBLE 


Proposal 


House bill.. 


Defendant who testifies 


Dishonesty and false statement 


Common law (Supreme Court Advisory Ce Committee approach)- All felonies 


Luck rule. 


Senate Judiciary Committee report__._...........- 


All other witnesses 


. Dishonesty and fatse statement. 
All felonies. 
. All dishonesty and false statement offenses; other felonies at Same as for defendant. 

judge’s discretion. 


Dishonesty and false statement... All dishonest and false statement offenses; other felonies at 


judge’s discretion. 


Note: The Jodiciary Committee version of rule 609 should be retained as reported All amendments to change it should be R on the floor. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I think the 
able Senator from Arkansas has, in his 
introductory remarks, described the dif- 
ference which divides us. The able Sen- 
ator from Nebraska further clarifies the 
division. I wish to acknowledge explicitly 
that in the committee itself, there were 
three or four informal votes before we 
arrived at the position that now is that 
of the committee, and in defense of 
which I speak, 

I never defended a man under a 
criminal charge. Briefly, I was a U.S. dis- 
trict attorney. I do not speak from any 
depth of knowledge as to criminal prac- 
tice. I think one does not have to have 
had any experience in court to sense 


the enormous dilemma which confronts 
the accused unless the position taken 
by the committee becomes the law. 

We can tell each other that the pur- 
pose of the trial is to discover the truth, 
and the court is an institution intended 
to require of the State that it estab- 
lish the guilt of the accused; but if in 
truth an accused and his counsel, in 
order to take the stand in an effort to 
present their defense, to respond to the 
State, know in advance that upon the 
accused’s taking the stand the jury will 
be told that he was a bank robber, that 
is not the charge here, this is another 
bank, or that he was a rapist, that it was 
not this one, but it was another, does 


anyone really seriously think that a care- 
ful instruction to that jury will serve to 
remove from the minds of the jurors the 
existence of that prior conviction? I do 
not think one has to have spent a life- 
time in criminal litigation to know that 
we are kidding ourselves if we think that 
the instruction removes the poison. 

I conclude with a brief paragraph from 
Dean Griswold. This was written a num- 
ber of years ago, in 1965. 

The man with a prior criminal record in 
this country is far more at the mercy of the 
authorities—police and judicial—than seems 
to me to be warranted. He may have learned 
his lesson and have gone straight as an 
arrow since his release. But he is an im- 
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mediate suspect for future arrest. And if he 
is arrested and put on trial, he has two al- 
most hopeless alternatives in many states. 
He can take the stand and deny his partici- 
pation in the crime now charged. If he does 
this, his prior conviction can often be shown 
to impeach his testimony, in which case he 
is very likely to be convicted. Or he can re- 
fuse to take the stand, resting on his con- 
stitutional privilege, in which case he is also 
very likely to be convicted. Ought we not, 
even with persons who have once offended 
against society, undertake to develop pro- 
cedures which will seek as far as possible to 
bring out the truth about the crime now 
charged, not some prior crime? 

We accept much self-deception on this. 
We say that the evidence of the prior convic- 
tions is admissible only to impeach the de- 
jendant’s testimony, and not as evidence of 
the prior crimes themselves. Juries are 
solemnly instructed to thts effect. Is there 
anyone who doubts what the effect of this 
evidence in fact is on the jury? If we 
know so cieariy what we are actually doing, 
why do we pretend that we are not doing 
what we clearly are doing? 


Mr. President, our support of the rule 
as reported by the committee will re- 
spond to that kind of plea as voiced so 
effectively, I believe, By Dean Griswold. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to vote. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I have 
listened very intently to the remarks of 
my three colleagues from Arkansas, Ne- 
braska, and Michigan, and I find a great 
deal of merit in what all three have said. 

They referred to the dilemma that the 
defendant is placed in, and it is quite 
true that many times the defendant 
may not even take the stand because he 
may feel that a prior conviction may 


injure him, whereas silence would not. 

Perhaps there are acts he has com- 
mitted that go beyond the definition in 
section (a) (1) of rule 609, which refers 
only to dishonesty or false statements. 


The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
HrusxKa) gave the illustration of a man 
who operated a loan agency in an ille- 
gal way. I think that does have a bearing 
on dishonesty or false statement, 
whereas, if a young man stole an auto- 
mobile at an early age, though it was a 
felony, perhaps it has no bearing upon 
the evidence by which it is sought to con- 
vict the man at trial. 

This is not all black and white. We 
just cannot say that we should use all 
prior behavior or no prior behavior, as 
having a bearing on credibility. So it is 
my thinking that, because of the differ- 
ences in the nature of the crimes in- 
volved, there probably should be a sepa- 
ration of them. 

On page 19 of the bill, which we re- 
ferred to, under rule 609(a) (2), we have 
the following language, which is com- 
monly known, in the parlance of lawyers, 
as the “Luck Rule,” It reads as follows: 
in the case of witnesses other than the ac- 
cused, was punishable by death or imprison- 
ment in excess of one year under the law un- 
der which he was convicted, but only if the 
court determines that the probative value 
of admitting this evidence outweighs its 
prejudicial effect. 


It seems to me that the solution here, 
on these matters that involve felonies 
where there Is a punishment of at least 
1 year, is to leave it to the sound discre- 
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tion of the trial judge. In that way, we 
could eliminate such things as the youth- 
ful prank of stealing an automobile, and 
admit such behavior as bilking the public 
under a loan shark arrangement or some- 
thing of that kind. 

I think we have to use some latitude in 
this matter. I would support the amend- 
ment if we could eliminate the words “in 
the case of witnesses other than the ac- 
cused” under rule 609(a) (2). That would 
mean that a witness or the accused would 
be subject to the discretion of the trial 
court who, at that time, could determine 
whether or not the introduction of this 
evidence was prejudicial, or whether it 
had probative value sufficient to out- 
weigh its prejudicial effect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to briefly point out to the Sen- 
ate just what the rule now contained in 
this bill would do. To do that, I shall read 
the very words of the committee report. I 
said before that a defendant could be on 
trial for a serious crime, such as 
bank robbery, and could not, under this 
bill, be questioned about whether he had 
previously been convicted of a crime such 
as murder, arson, rape, or any similar 
crime. This is precisely what the com- 
mittee agreed to. This is what will be- 
come the law. And here is the explana- 
tion for it. I read from page 14 of the 
committee report, beginning in the mid- 
dle of the page: 

Therefore, with respect to defendants the 
committee agreed with the House limitation 
that only offenses involving false statement 
or dishonesty may be used. 

That is all they can question him about. 


Then they go on to say: 

By that phrase, the committee means 
crimes such as perjury or subornation of 
perjury, false statement, criminal ‘fraud, 
embezzlement or false pretense, or any other 
offense, in the nature of crimen falsi the 
commission of which involves some element 
of untruthfulness, deceit or falsification 
bearing on the accused's propensity to testify 
truthfully. 


Mr. President, under that definition 
and under that explanation, you could 
not ask such a defendant if he had pre- 
viously been convicted of murder. For 
there is no deceit in murder. If a fellow 
goes out and says, “I am going to kill 
you,” or just walks out and kills you, he 
has not deceived you. 

The same thing is true in rape. There 
will be no deceit in rape. If a man puts a 
knife to a woman’s throat and compels 
her to submit, where is the deceit in that, 
where is the misleading statement? He 
just says, “You submit or you die.” 

Or take arson, Mr. President. A person 
could haye committed arson and you 
could not ask him about that. According 
to the committee interpretation, it would 
not have anything to do with a man’s 
credibility and therefore would not throw 
any light on whether he would tell the 
truth or lie. 

The same thing is true about bombing. 
A man could be convicted of placing a 
bomb in a wash basin in this building. 
right here in the Capitol, and that man, 
if later arrested on some other charge 
could not be asked about that bombing in 
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an effort to determine if he was trust- 
worthy as a witness. 

In short, Mr. President, by this bill’s 
language and by the interpretation writ- 
ten into the report, all of these heinous 
crimes are exempt from inquiry. The jury 
will be prevented from knowing about 
them on the ground that they have no 
bearing on credibility, as I said before, I 
simply cannot accept that. I cannot ac- 
cept the argument that the fact that a 
person has murdered, raped, or engaged 
in terror has no bearing on whether he 
might be willing to lie to a jury. 

Mr. President, there may be some 
slight area where some measure of 
limited discretion might be provided to 
courts in determining whether a prior 
conviction should be admitted or ex- 
cluded. Perhaps, for example, in some 
cases involving juveniles. But with re- 
gard to adults who are criminals, who 
may be repeat offenders—to say that a 
jury has no right to know that fact in 
weighing the credibility of their testi- 
mony against the testimony of other 
witnesses whose credibility is not chal- 
lenged is completely different. I simply 
cannot support this almost blanket im- 
munization of criminals from their past 
crimes as it may bear on their willing- 
ness to disregard accepted patterns, 
which might also include giving false 
testimony. Whether a person will break 
society’s standards by armed robbery 
has a direct bearing on whether he will 
disregard society’s standards in giving 
sworn testimony. 

I do not think we ought to argue it 
any further. I am through unless some- 
one else wants to speak. 

Does anyone else wish to speak? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. HART and Mr. THURMOND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan has asked for rec- 
ognition first. 

Mr. HART. I simply wanted to ask for 
the yeas and the nays, but there is indi- 
cation that there is not a sufficient 
second. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
the nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is not a suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
wish to speak for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
permit us to ask for the yeas and nays? 
I think we have a sufficient second. 

Mr. THURMOND. I would be pleased 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and the nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to join the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, the 


able and distinguished Senator from 
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Nebraska, and the able and distinguished 
Senator from Georgia as a cosponsor of 
this amendment. 

The real crux of this amendment is 
the provision which provides that the 
credibility of a witness may be attacked 
upon cross-examination if it can be 
shown that the witness had previously 
been convicted of a crime punishable by 
death or imprisonment in excess of 1 
year, or a crime involving dishonesty or 
false statements. 

Mr. President, under the present bill 
a defendant’s credibility may be attacked 
only if the defendant were convicted of a 
crime involving dishonesty or false state- 
ments. 

The purpose of this amendment, as I 
construe it, is to provide that the cred- 
ibility of a witness may be attacked if 
the witness has been previously convicted 
of a crime punishable by death or 1 year 
or more of imprisonment. 

Mr. President, I think this is a reason- 
able amendment. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas pointed out that a 
defendant could have been convicted of 
armed robbery, or convicted of rape, or 
of burglary or some other serious offense, 
and yet his credibility could not be at- 
tacked. However, this amendment would 
allow his credibility to be attacked, or 
@ previous conviction to be shown by ref- 
ence to a public record. 

Mr. President, a jury has the right to 
know if a witness has been convicted of 
a serious crime punishable by death, or 
involving punishment for more than a 
year. In my opinion, to limit the scope of 
inquiry to crimes involving dishonesty or 
false statements will not suffice. I do not 
think the best interest of the public is 
served by that type of restriction. 

I am convinced that the amendment 
is sound and should be adopted by the 
Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I urge 
the Senate to support rule 609 as reported 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The committee carefully considered 
the position taken by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN). It also considered the position of 
the House and other alternatives. The 
committee adopted a middle position 
proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart), after de- 
tailed evaluation of the alternatives. 

While I supported the version passed 
by the House, I believe the position 
adopted by the committee represents a 
fair and reasonable balance between the 
needs of society and the right of the ac- 
cused to an impartial jury verdict based 
on the evidence of guilt or innocence of 
the crime charged and not based on prej- 
udicial events that occurred in the past. 

Mr. President, all authorities agree 
that the greatest source of prejudice to a 
defendant is a prior felony conviction. 
Thus, many innocent defendants will not 
take the stand to testify in their own 
defense, if a prior felony conviction can 
be used against them. Jurors may con- 
clude that the defendant is guilty because 
he has not taken the stand, On the other 
hand, if the defendant does testify, the 
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jury may base its verdict on his prior 
conviction, rather than solely on the evi- 
dence before it. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, a prior 
conviction for an unrelated crime that 
does not involve dishonesty or false state- 
ment is not likely to be probative of the 
defendant’s guilt and is likely to be high- 
ly prejudicial. 

The committee rule represents a fair 
and workable position and, therefore, I 
would urge my colleagues to support it 
and to reject the amendment before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas. The yeas 
and the nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Bentsen), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Has- 
KELL), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGs), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mon- 
DALE), the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. SYMINGTON) , the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn), and the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) is on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. HASKELL) would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore) and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn) would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
BENNETT), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Coox), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, Fannin), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr, Gurney), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), and the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) are necessarily 
absent. 

Ialso announce that the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Bucktry), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruras), and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) is absent 
due to illness in the family. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 35, as follows: 
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[No. 498 Leg.] 
YEAS—35 


Allen Goldwater 
Beall 

Bible 

Brock 

Byrd, 

Harry P., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert Ç. 
Cannon 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
Dominick 
Ervin 


Randolph 
Roth 
Scott, 
William L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Taft 
‘Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
McClellan Young 
McClure 
Moss 


NAYS—35 


Fong 

Hart 
Hartke 
Hathaway 
Hughes 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
Nelson 


NOT VOTING—30 
Fulbright McGovern 


Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Baker 
Bayh 
Biden 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Domenici 


Bartlett 


Mathias Symington 


So Mr. McCLeLLan’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
view of the closeness of the vote, it will 
be my intention to move to reconsider. 

Before I do so, however, I would like 
those who were not here earlier to have 
the opportunity to hear some of the dis- 
cussion we have had in order to have an 
understanding of just what is now in- 
volved. 

Under the proposed rules of evidence 
recommended by the Supreme Court, and 
under the rules of the vast majority of 
jurisdictions, the prosecution has the 
right to test the credibility of a defend- 
ant by asking him if he has previously 
been convicted of certain crimes. The 
prosecution also has the right to estab- 
lish that fact by independent evidence. 
This right exists because of the belief 
that such evidence has a direct bearing 
on credibility. 

That same procedure is available to 
test the credibility of anyone else who 
may testify in the trail as well. 

As now written this bill changes that 
rule—a rule that applies in the majority 
of the Federal and State jurisdictions 
and the rule that was established by Con- 
gress just 4 years ago for the District 
of Columbia, when this issue was under 
consideration in a bill involving the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In short, the amend- 
ment that I now propose is the law in the 
District of Columbia; it is the rule that 
has been recommended by the Supreme 
Court in the rules of evidence submitted 
to the Congress; and it is the rule that 
has prevailed for many years. 

Under the language of the bill as it 
now stands—and I read from the report: 

The committee agreed with the House 
limitation that only offenses involving false 
statement or dishonesty may be used. 
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That is, to impeach a witness’ credi- 
bility. 

By that phrase, the committee means 
crimes such as perjury or subornation of 
perjury, false statement, criminal fraud, em- 
bezzlement or false pretense, or any other 
offense, in the nature of crimen falsi the 
commission of which involves some element 
of untruthfulmess, deceit or falsification 
bearing on the accused's propensity to testify 
truthfully. 


Under the committee’s interpretation 
of the impeachment rule, then a defend- 
ant cannot be asked about a past convic- 
tion unless it comes within one of the 
above categories of false statement, per- 
jury, et cetera. You could not ask him 
whether he had been previously convicted 
of murder. You could not ask him if he 
had been previously convicted of rape. 
For no deceit is involved in these crimes. 

There is no deceit in murder. You take 
a gun and go out and shoot and kill, or 
you take a knife and stab, or you give 
poison. But there is no deceit involved. 
The same is true of arson. There is no 
deceit involved in arson. You take a torch 
and go down in the nighttime and set a 
building afire. 

The same is true with armed robbery. 

There is no deceit in armed robbery. 
You take a gun, walk out, and put it ina 
man’s face and say, “Give me your 
money,” or walk up to the counter of the 
cashier and say, “This is a holdup; give 
me your money.” There is no deceit in 
that. They are not lying. They mean bus- 
iness, They will murder you if you do not 
do it. The same is true of terrorism and 
bombings. 

According to the committee report, 
since these crimes do not involve deceit, 
they somehow have no bearing on 
whether a witness would be willing to lie 
to a jury—as if a convicted murderer is 
just as unlikely to lie to a jury as anyone 


else. 

If this bill is passed, a defendant will 
no longer be able to be asked if he has 
been convicted of any of these things 
in order to determine his credibility. I 
cannot believe that the Senate wants to 
adopt a rule that would have such 
an effect. 

Let me cite one more instance of how 
this rule would work. I imagine a de- 
fendant charged with a felony, who has 
an alibi, and denies he was present when 
the crime was committed. Appearing 
against him is a witness who claims to 
have seen him actually commit the crime. 
That is the testimony presented to the 
jury. Does not the jury in their effort to 
find the truth have a right to know 
something about the credibility of these 
witnesses? Does not the jury have a right 
to know that the man who now denies 
committing the crime has already been 
convicted of a serious felony and might 
not be a person who is unwilling to lie to 
the jury to escape punishment? Should 
the jury not have that information? 
Does not society deserve the kind of pro- 
tection that will allow the jury to have 
these facts—so that it can properly 
choose between the man who says, “I 
saw him there; I saw him commit the 
crime,” and the man who says, “I did not 
do it”? 
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Are we going to once again say to so- 
ciety, “You have no protection any 
more”? Why do we keep going so far? 
The further we go in loosening up the 
laws, the more and more crime increases. 
Will we never learn? Everything today is 
being done to find some way to protect 
the criminal, while society is forgotten. 

I will not speak much longer. It is up 
to the Senate. The District of Columbia 
has the rule I now propose. The Supreme 
Court recommended the rule that my 
amendment would preserve as. the rule 
it thought should govern, I do not know 
any good reason in the world for chang- 
ing it. 

Someone said that he was worried 
about the 15-year-old boy who once stole 
a car and some years later wound up on 
trial for something else, who might then 
be asked about his former conviction. 
That situation could arise. But if the boy 
had been a pretty good citizen for years 
after that, the attorney for the prosecu- 
tion would simply do damage to his own 
case by bringing out that conviction. I 
know it and Senators know it. 

Possibly some refinement could be 
made to try to take care of juveniles and 
their first offenses. That may be true. 
But a blanket, absolute immunization for 
criminals, so that they will not be ex- 
posed to questions about their past 
crimes when they testify at trial, is going 
too far. That is stripping justice of its 
armor. It is leaving justice naked. 

I think some Members may have voted 
without realizing what is involved here. 
If they did, I hope they will vote to re- 
consider and help us adopt this amend- 
ment, so that the law of the land will be 
what the Supreme Court has recom- 
mended, what it has been for years and 
years, what it is in most States of the 
Union, and what it is in the District of 
Columbia by virtue of our own vote just 
4 years ago. 

I ask the Senators, do not vote for me 
or for anybody else; vote for our country. 
Vote for the good of society. Do no 
criminal an injustice. If he is guilty, 
if he has been engaged in those things, 
we do him no injustice by letting the 
truth be known when his credibility is 
at test against that of a citizen whose 
credibility is not questioned. 

I ask the Senators to vote simply for 
the good of their country. 

Mr. President, if anybody wants to be 
heard, I do not want to shut off any 
debate. If not, I shall move to .;econsider 
the vote. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAM L. Scorr). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Is it true that one 
has to be on the prevailing side of the 
question in order to vote for reconsider- 
ation? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, And where there is a 
tie vote—— 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, just 
to keep the rule straight, I make a point 
of order against that, but I shall make 
a move for reconsideration, since I was 
on the prevailing side. 


President, a 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator make a point of order? 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I make a point of 
order. 

I move to reconsider the vote, and ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Having 
voted on the losing side, the point of 
order is well-taken. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I move to reconsider 
the vote and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to reconsider, 

There is a sufficient second. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, it had been 
my intention, but I discussed it with the 
Senator from South Dakota, to insure 
that the Senator from Arkansas did have 
this opportunity. I am completely com- 
fortable and satisfied that we again face 
this question. Permit me ver. briefly to 
summarize it from the committee’s point 
of view. 

It is a reform step. It is a reform step 
that has been supported, I think one 
fairly can say, over a long period of years 
by Dean Griswold, Wigmore on Evidence, 
and some of us may be too old to remem- 
ber any other of those learned men. They 
have constantly told us that until we 
change this, we present to an accused in 
a criminal trial an impossible dilemma. 

What the committee has done in the 
Senate, however, is not go as far in the 
direction of reform as the House has 
already gone. We are trimming back in 
the proposal presented to us by the com- 
mittee from the full reform step taken 
by the House. In the House, not alone 
the accused on trial, but any other wit- 
ness, shall not be permitted to have 
raised, unless there is a conviction that 
bears on credibility, prior conviction. 

We say, with respect to witnesses other 
than the accused, prior convictions, yes; 
with respect to the accused, only convic- 
tions that, in truth and in fact, go to 
credibility. But do not poison the well 
of the jury’s mind by establishing the 
fact, and it may well be the fact, that 
the man on trial did, in fact, break and 
enter. 

Point No. 2. It is not correct to sug- 
gest that under the committee recom- 
mendation, an accused can deny a crim- 
inal record and the prosecution not be 
permitted to refute. The prosecution can 
indeed. 

We read from the report: 

Furthermore, the committee intends that 
notwithstanding this rule, a defendant's mis- 
representation regarding the existence or 
nature of prior convictions may be met by 
rebuttal evidence, including the record of 
such prior convictions. Similarly, such rec- 
ords may be offered to rebut representations 
made by the defendant regarding his attitude 
toward or willingness to commit a general 
category of offense, although denials or 
other representations by the defendant re- 
garding the specific conduct which forms the 
basis of the charge against him shall not 
make prior convictions admissible to rebut 
such statement. 


Finally, Mr. President, on page 12, 
rule 404, we find—this would be operable 
notwithstanding the position taken by 
bree committee on the rule now in ques- 

ion— 
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(b) Other crimes, wrongs, or acts.— 
Evidence of other crimes, wrongs, or acts 
is not admissible to prove the character of 
a person to order to show that he acted in 
conformity therewith. It may, however, be 
admissible for other purposes, such as proof 
of motive, opportunity, intent, preparation, 
plan, knowledge, identity, or absence of mis- 
take or accident, 


That would apply to all crimes. 

I think the end question is how do we 
insure that a man gets a fair trial? The 
only way he can get a fair trial is to limit 
the judgment available to the jury to 
the evidence of the action. Whether it 
is Learned Hand or somebody 10 times 
smarter, I have never met a judge who 
can frame an instruction to a jury that 
you shall listen and understand that this 
man has a prior conviction, but it does 
not have anything to do with whether 
he was guilty or not of the offense 
charged; hang that aside, think only of 
it as it relates to credibility. 

I am not sure that a jury of saints 
would be able to make the distinction, 
and a jury of humans rarely can. I shall 
not say it never can. That is the reason 
that we have been told over the years 
that we are fooling ourselves when we 
say that a man has a right to his day in 
court if the dilemma we present him is 
that, if you want to tell your story but 
have a record, be prepared to have the 
jary find out about it. 

That does not get to the truth. I hope, 
on reconsideration, that we shall support 
the position of the committee and vote 
against reconsideration. 

Mr. HARTKE. Will the Senator yield 
for one question? 

Mr. HART. Yes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it not true that if the 
reconsideration were successful, the trial 
of that individual would not be upon the 
question of his guilt or imnocence, but 
that we would be trying a man upon his 
prior conduct? 

Mr. HART. I think so. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is the whole es- 
sence of what the star chamber was all 
about. That is what the Revolutionary 
War was all about. We can change the 
whole country and go back to the dicta- 
torial scheme of things and try people 
on our moral code and burn them at the 
stake. 

Mr. HART. I do not want to under- 
mine the case I am trying to make, but 
under the committee action, the rule 
does trim back what has generally been 
the rule—not altogether, but I think it 
moves in the direction of responsibility. 

Mr. HARTKE. I think we are going too 
far in this amendment. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HART. Yes. 

Mr, ABOUREZK. If this were success- 
ful, would the defendant not then be 
afraid to go on the witness stand in his 
own defense, for fear that some other 
crime he had been convicted of would 
be brought up, and the result, therefore, 
would be to bring out less truth in the 
trial because he would not take the stand 
and testify in his own defense? 

Mr. HART. I believe that very deeply. 
I think the committee did. 
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Mr, BIDEN. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief. 

I have had little experience prior to 
coming into this body. The only experi- 
ence I have had is as a criminal defense 
lawyer, and it has been only 2 years since 
I did that. 

I concur in everything that the Sen- 
ator fram Michigan said about any at- 
torney, having a client who has been 
convicted of any other offense totally un- 
related to the trial in which he is now 
participating, being reluctant to advise 
his client to take the stand where he may 
already have the facts going against him, 
such as an eyewitness. We can recount 
hundreds of occasions in the law books 
and from our own experience where eye- 
witness testimony is extremely unre- 
liable, and any attorney would be quite 
reluctant to put a man on the stand, be- 
cause that would be enough to blow him 
out of the water, 

The Senator from Michigan makes the 
point that he is concerned that the jury 
would not view the introduction of the 
evidence of a prior crime as going to 
credibility, but would view it as to going 
to the substance of the case in question. 

I think that is correct. The second 
point is, I do not see why it should even 
be advanced as going to the credibility 
of the witness, because if we do that, we 
assume, under our justice system, that 
if you have once committed a crime, you 
have lost your virginity forever, you have 
lost your credibility forever, you have 
lost the reliance on the ability to go into 
court and be adjudged to be credible un- 
til proved not credible on the basis of the 
testimony introduced by the witnesses 
and the argument made by the prose- 
cution. 

It seems to me there are a number of 
instances which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has mentioned where 
in fact justice would be thwarted by 
going along with his amendment. To give 
the other side for just a moment, I can 
see a situation where a man or a woman 
could have committed a crime in the heat 
of passion, be on parole for that crime, 
and be accused of another crime which 
has nothing to do with the heat of pas- 
sion, but involves pure premeditation, 
and the presumption would be that be- 
cause they lost their temper and hit 
someone with a lead pipe, and then per- 
haps pled guilty to having committed as- 
sault, which in some States or under the 
Federal law constitutes a felony, having 
admitted their guilt, which in a way is 
almost speaking for their credibility, 
having acknowledged they did it, and 
then being out on probation or parole for 
that crime, and now being in a situation 
of being accused of having committed 
burglary, would have that brought up. 

Another point is that those who haye 
committed a crime once tend to be the 
first targets of police investigation. The 
first person likely to be pulled in for a 
crime in a neighborhood is someone who 
has already committed a crime in that 
neighborhood. So the convicted felon 
always operates under the burden of 
being that convicted felon, and, being 
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once considered a “bad guy,” of being 
pulled in even when not involved. 

Many of the crimes are different 
crimes, not crimes in the nature of those 
of our former President and Vice Presi- 
dent, but involve everyday assault, bur- 
glary, or larceny of a motor vehicle, and 
involve local neighborhoods in the cities, 
where the police know where the former 
criminals are, and the former criminals 
are the ones who are pulled in to begin 
with. 

Mr, President, they already have 
enough going against them. I haye not 
been very lucid, but I would plead with 
my colleagues not to be dissuaded by the 
argument that if you are on parole, if 
you are a former convicted felon, you 
are not capable of coming around and 
being a credible citizen, and your credi- 
bility should always be questioned the 
rest of your life. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, those 
who oppose this amendment agree that 
if one commits false pretense, the prose- 
cution ought to be able to show it. But 
if he commits armed robbery, the prose- 
cution cannot show it. Show me any jus- 
tification for that kind of a law. 

I point out one other thing. The prose- 
cuting witness is subject to the same 
test of credibility as is the defendant. If 
it is fair for one, it 


the jury might convict him of the crime 
for which he is been tried based on the 
prior robbery conviction.” 

I submit that the iaw ought to be 
what it is now in most States; what it 
has been for many years in the Federal 
courts; what it is in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and what the Supreme Court has 
recommended to the Congress. It should 
mot be changed just to accommodate 
those who seek to evade the law. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question ? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 


Mr. BIDEN. Is it not true, under this 
legislation, even if the Senator’s amend- 
ment is not adopted, that if a man is on 
trial for arson, and has been convicted 
of arson twice before, the prosecution 
can introduce that fact, not as going to 
credibility, but as going to any of a num- 
ber of things, such as motive? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe all it can 
go to is credibility. 

Mr. BIDEN. I think it can. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe it could not 
be introduced for any other reason. That 
is all it is for. 

Mr. BIDEN. I may be mistaken, but 1 
think they would be able to introduce 
that if it went to motive, or—I do not 
have the legislation in front of me, but 
any sharp prosecutor would be able to 
bring that in, to show a tendency, I for- 
get the wording of the statute, but I 
know that is the case in the Delaware 
law, and I know that is the case in a 
number of States. I can stand corrected, 
but I think the law as it stands, under 
that legislation, would not preclude the 
possibility of a prosecutor introducing 
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into that trial before that jury and in 
front of that judge a prior conviction for 
the same crime, if he can prove any of 
a number of things that are possible in 
the legislation, for the same crime. That 
is the point I am trying to make, 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
WILLIAM L. Scorr). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas was rejected. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
sEN), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES) , the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON) , the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND) , the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNS- 
Ton), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern) , the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE), the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Musxre), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), and 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Syminc- 
TON), are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
HASKELL) would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore) and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn), would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Utah (Mr. BEN- 
NETT), the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
CooK), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), and the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Packwoop), are necessarily ab- 
sent, 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Marmas), and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Prercy), are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) is absent 
due to illness in the family. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 34, as follows: 
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Allen 

Beall 

Bible 

Brock 

Byrd, Goldwater 
Harry F., Jr. Griffin 

Byrd, Robert C. Gurney 

Cannon Hansen 

Cotton Helms 


Hruska 
Huddleston 


Mansfield 
McClellan 
McClure 
McIntyre 
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Randolph 

Roth 

Scott, 
William L. 

Sparkman 


Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 
Talmadge 


NAYS—34 


Fong 

Hart 
Hartke 
Hathaway 
Hughes 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
McGee 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
Moss 
Nelson 


NOT VOTING—28 


Fulbright Mondale 
Gravel Montoya 
Haskell Muskie 
Hatfield Nunn 
Hollings Packwood 
Humphrey Pastore 
Javits Percy 
Johnston Symington 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Stevenson 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Baker 
Bayh 
Biden 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Domenici 


Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


Eagleton 
Eastland Mathias 
Fannin McGovern 

So the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which Mr. McCLELLAN’s amendment was 
rejected was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the precedents of the Senate, the original 
vote having been by the yeas and nays, 
the yeas and nays will be taken on the 
second vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, may I 
address a question to the chairman? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the Senator’s 
amendment is carried, it is my under- 
standing that the matter will still be 
in conference because there will still be 
a substantial difference between the 
House provision and the Senate provi- 
sion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, The matter would be 
in conference. 

Mr. STEVENS. Thank you very much, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
of the Senator from Arkansas. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
sen), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Cuites), the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EASTLAND) , the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) , the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JoHNSTON), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpate), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya) , the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), and the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Haske.) would vote “nay.” 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore) and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn) would each vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Utah (Mr. BEN- 
NETT), the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cook), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), and the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Packwoop) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruias), and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr, HATFIELD) is absent 
due to illness in the family. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 33, as follows: 
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YEAS—38 


Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
Huddleston 


Allen 
Beall 
Bible 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert ©. 


Roth 

Scott, 
William L, 

Sparkman 

Stafford 


Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McClure 
McIntyre 
Randolph 


NAYS—33 
Domenici 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 
Goldwater 
Griffin 


Abourezk Nelson 


Hathaway 
Hughes 
Kennedy 
McGee 
Metcalf 


Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Stevenson 
Tunney 
Metzenbaum Weicker 
Moss Wiliams 


NOT VOTING—29 


Fannin McGovern 
Fulbright Mondale 
Gravel Montoya 
Haskell Muskie 
Hatfield Nunn 
Hollings Packwood 
Humphrey Pastore 
Javits Percy 
Eagleton Johnston Symington 
Eastland Mathias 


So Mr. McCLeLLaAn’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. n 


‘ 


Cranston 


Bartlett 
Bellmon 


REPORT OF NOMINATION OF NEL- 
SON A. ROCKEFELLER TO BE VICE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, as in 

executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that I be permitted to report a nom- 
ination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
I report the nomination of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, of New York, to be the Vice 
President of the United States, with the 
recommendation that the nomination be 
confirmed. 

The rolicall vote on the nomination 
was unanimous—9 to 6. I should advise 
the Senate, however, that just prior to 
that vote the committee unanimously 
agreed that every member of the com- 
mittee reserved to himself the right to 
cast his vote as he sees fit when the nom- 
ination is considered in the Senate itself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent: First, that the committee may have 
until midnight on December 3, 1974, to 
file its written report; and second, that 
any Member wishing to file additional or 
other views may have such views in- 
cluded in the written report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RULES OF EVIDENCE FOR CERTAIN 
COURTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
Sideration of the bill (H.R. 5463) to 
establish rules of evidence for certain 
courts and proceedings. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for third reading. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have third reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
vae amendments and third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Presdent, I intend to 
support H.R. 5463, a bill to codify evi- 
dence law for Federal criminal and civil 
trials. 

The establishment of a uniform code 
of evidence for the Federal courts has 
been a matter of great importance to me 
and others for a long period of time. Ini- 
tially developed in the judicial branch, 
the proposed code has been subject to 
intensive hearings before both the Senate 
and House Judiciary Committees and 
has been revised and reworked to a point 
where it is generally acceptable to all 
who have considered the matter. I com- 
mend the efforts of the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee whose outstanding 
effort and personal concern in the bill 
have brought us to this stage today. 

There is one area in the bill I believe 
can be improved—that pertaining to the 
privilege rules. The rules as approved 
by the Supreme Court prescribe an ex- 
clusive list of carefully defined privileges 
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for all Federal court proceedings, civil 
and criminal, diversity and Federal 
question. The bill, however, would elimi- 
nate this list of privileges and, dependng 
on the claim or defense involved, instead 
would apply either State law or a Federal 
law of privileges to be developed on a 
case-by-case basis. Because the Supreme 
Court provided us with affirmative guid- 
ance on admittedly difficult policy ques- 
tions and unified Federal evidence law, 
I prefer its approach. 

The Senate Judiciary report, which 
was issued on October 18, supplies con- 
siderable support for the Supreme 
Court’s rules proposal. I believe the com- 
mittee took a pragmatic approach to the 
problem when it said that, because no 
agreement was likely to be possible as to 
the content of specific privilege rules, 
and since the inability to agree threat- 
ened to prevent passage of the entire 
rules package, the specific privilege rules 
proposed by the Court should be elimi- 
nated. 

I am not totally convinced of this 
conclusion. Although I will not encumber 
the bill at this point with an amendment 
to restore some or all of the Court’s priv- 
ilege rules, I intend to study this issue 
very carefully with a view to possibly 
introducing legislation next Congress to 
reinstate the privilege rules. 


DEVELOPMENTALLY DISABLED AS- 
SISTANCE AND BILL OF RIGHTS ACT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 14215. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAM L. Scorr) laid before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(HLR. 14215) to amend the Develop- 
mental Disabilities Services and Facil- 
ities Construction Act to revise and ex- 
tend the programs authorized by that 
act and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment and agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 


Haraway, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. ‘Tart, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. BEALL, and Mr. JAVITS 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


RULES OP EVIDENCE FOR CERTAIN 
COURTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (HER. 5463) to estab- 
lish rules of evidence for certain courts 
and proceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time the ques- 
tion is, Shall it pass? 
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On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roli. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON) , the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Grave), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Hores), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, JOHNSTON), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. MoGovern), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mon- 
pate), the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. MONTOYA) , the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MUSKIE) , the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn), the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore), the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) , and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Minnesota) (Mr. HUMPHREY) is absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Grave) , the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
HASKELL), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpnrey), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn), and the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE) 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT) , 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Utah (Mr. BEN- 
NETT) , the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock) , the Senator from Kentucky (Mr, 
Coox), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), and the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Packwoop) are necessarily 
absent, 


I also announce that the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Bucxiry), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Marnras), and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) is absent 
due to iness in the family. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD), and the Senator from 
Tlinois (Mr. Percy) would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[No. 501 Leg.] 
YEAS—69 


Byrd, Robert C. Fong 
Goldwater 
ri. 


Abourezk 
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Nelson 
Pearson 
Pell 


Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 


Inouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Metzenbaum 
Moss 


Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Scott, 
Wiliam L. 
Sparkman 


NAYS—0 


NOT VOTING—31 
Fulbright Mondale 
Gravel Montoya 
Haskell Muskie 
Hatfield Nunn 
Hollings Packwood 
Humphrey Pastore 
Javits Percy 
Johnston Symington 
Mathias Talmadge 
McGovern 
Metcalf 


So the bill (H.R. 5463) was passed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Bartlett 
Bellmon 


SENATE RESOLUTION 436—AUTH- 
ORIZING JOYCE P. BAKER TO AP- 
PEAR AS A WITNESS 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution, on behalf 
of the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER), 
on behalf of the distinguished majority 
leader, and on my behalf and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 436) to authorize 
Joyce P. Baker, Professional Staff Member, 
Senate Republican Policy Committee, an 
employee of the United States Senate, to ap- 
pear as a witness in the case of Common 
Cause, et al. against E. T. Klassen, et al. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, this 
is a standard type resolution when, in 
litigation, there is a demand for papers 
or persons in aid of that litigation. The 
resolution is to protect the right of the 
Senate to make such decisions as the 
Senate shall deem proper, and to pro- 
tect the right of the Senate to possession 
and control of certain papers and docu- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 

S. Res. 436 

Whereas in the case Common Cause, et al. 
v. E. T. Klassen, et al., Civil action No. 1887- 
73, United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, subpoena duces tecum 
has been issued upon the application of 
Kenneth J. Guido, attorney for the plain- 
tiffs, and addressed to Joyce P. Baker, Pro- 
fessional Staff Member, Senate Republican 
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Policy Committee United States Senate, di- 
recting her to appear as a witness before the 
said court and give a deposition on or about 
December 2, 1974, and to bring with her cer- 
tain papers in the possession and under the 
control of the Senate of the United States: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of the 
Senate no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and the possession 
of the Senate can, by the mandate of proc- 
ess of the ordinary courts of justice, be 
taken from such control or possession but by 
its permission; be it further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
that any of the documents, papers, com- 
munications, and memoranda called for in 
the subpoena duces tecum have become part 
of the official transcripts of public proceed- 
ings of the Senate by virtue of their inclu- 
sion in the official minutes and official 
transcripts of such proceedings for dissemi- 
nation to the public upon order of the Sen- 
ate or pursuant to the Rules of the Senate 
and, further, than such documents, papers, 
communications and memoranda are mate- 
rial and relevant to the issues pending before 
said court then the said court, through any 
of its officers or agents, have full permission 
to attend with all proper parties to the pro- 
ceeding, and then always at any place under 
the orders and control of the Senate, and 
with all proper parties to the proceeding, 
and then always at and place under the 
orders and control of the Senate, and take 
copies of such documents, papers, communi- 
cations, and memoranda in possession or 
control of Joyce P. Baker which the court 
has found to be part of the official transcripts 
of public proceedings of the Senate by virtue 
of their inclusion in the official minutes and 
official transcripts or such proceedings for 
dissemination to the public upon order of the 
Senate or pursuant to the Rules of the Sen- 
ate, and, further, that such documents, 
papers, communications, and memoranda 
are material and relevant to the issues pend- 
ing before said court, excepting any other 
documents, papers, communications, and 
memoranda including, but not limited to, 
minutes and transcripts of executive sessions 
and any evidence of witnesses in respect 
thereto which the court or other proper 
office there shall desire as such matters are 
within the privileges of the Senate; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpoena aforementioned. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS GRIFFIN AND MANSFIELD 
AND DESIGNATING PERIOD FOR 
THE TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS ON MONDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day, after the two leaders or their des- 
ignees have been recognized under the 
standing order, the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. GRIFFIN) be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes, after which the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) 
be recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes, after which there be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness of not to exceed 15 minutes, with 
on therein limited to 5 minutes 
each, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AUTHORITY FOR THE SECRETARY 
OF THE SENATE TO MAKE COR- 
RECTIONS IN THE ENGROSSMENT 
OF 8. 3418 AND IN THE SENATE 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16373 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized in the 
engrossment of S. 3418, which was passed 
yesterday, and in the engrossment of the 
Senate amendment to H.R, 16373, which 
was passed today, to insert in each of the 
bills the following corrections: 

On page 53, line 5, strike out “(1)" and all 
that follows through “(3)” on line 7 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) any actual and general damages sus- 
tained by any person but in no case shall a 
person entitled to recovery receive less than 
the sum of $1,000; and 

"(2)". 

This was submitted during the process 
of amending S. 3418, but was inadvert- 
ently omitted in the copy of both bills 
when passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it ts so ordered. 


ORDER THAT HR. 14215 BE 
PRINTED AS PASSED BY THE 
SENATE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, on be- 
half of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), that H.R. 14215, 
the Developmentally Disabled Assistance 
and Bill of Rights Act, be printed as 
passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER THAT NO ROLLCALL VOTES 
OCCUR BEFORE 3 P.M. ON MONDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that no rolicall votes oc- 
cur on Monday prior to the hour of 
3 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
obZection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR RANDOLPH ON TUESDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday next, after 
the two leaders or their designees have 
been recognized under the standing or- 
der, the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
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RANDOLPH) be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the situ- 
ation in the automobile manufacturing 
business and automobile sales is one 
which is disturbing, not alone to the 
Nation, but also to those in the Govern- 
ment. 

I point out that several years ago, the 
United States entered into an agreement 
with Canada called the Canadian Auto- 
mobile Agreement. At the time that 
agreement was entered into, the an- 
nounced purpose of the agreement was 
to provide for a rationalized automobile 
industry. By that I mean simply that 
they wanted to have a North Ameri- 
can automobile industry, which was a 
combination of the United States and 
Canada. As far as the number of fac- 
tories involved were concerned, primar- 
ily at that time it was the big three, and 
also a little bit of the business of Ameri- 
can Motors, and their parts manufac- 
turers. 

That agreement was hailed at the 
time as an agreement which would 
provide for free trade between Canada 
and the United States in the field of 
automobiles and automobile parts. The 
fact of the matter is that that was not 
exactly what it did. It provided for the 
elimination of tariffs for automobiles 
which were manufactured in Canada to 
come into the United States duty free. 
The same was true of parts. It pro- 
vided for the elimination of the tariff 
on shipment of any parts or auto- 
mobiles from the United States to a 
manufacturer in Canada. The net re- 
sult was that it was a one-sided propo- 
sition. 

At that time there was a balance of 
trade in automobiles of roughly one- 
half billion dollars in favor of the 
United States. That gradually eroded 
until it was practically even, and for 
3 years there was a negative balance. 

To demonstrate the fallacy of that 
position to which I tried to alert the 
Senate at that time, and which was 
entered into by an executive agreement 
without the consent of Congress, I think 
now we see, with the announcements 
from Chrysler, exactly what has hap- 
pened. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 20, 1974] 
CHRYSLER To CLOSE FIVE PLANTS 

Chrysler Corp. yesterday announced it 
would shut all but one of its six U.S. auto 
assembly plants from the day before Thanks- 
giving to Jan. 6, slashing an additional 43,- 
900 workers from its payroll. 

The drastic cutback to trim 50,000 cars 
from its fourth-quarter production schedules 
will bring the automaker’s number of work- 
ers idled temporarily or indefinitely to 70,500 
hourly workers in December. 

The company has 110,000 hourly employees. 

The only assembly plant that will operate 
normally is the St. Louis facility, which 
builds Pury, Coronet, Valiant and Dart 
models, However, on Jan, 2, it will switch 
from a two- to one-shift operation. 
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The new layoffs, with still more expected 
from GM and Ford, mean that nearly 150,000 
U.S. auto workers—almost one-fourth of the 
industry’s total labor force—will be idie in 
the month before Christmas because of 
record inventories of unsold cars. 

Chrysler plants that will be closed through 
Jan. 6 are at Belvidere, Ili., Newark, Del., and 
the Hamtramck, Jefferson Avenue and Lynch 
Road plants in the Detroit area. 

Detroit Mayor Coleman Young warned 
Monday that a shutdown in the 67-year-old 
Jefferson Avenue plant could send inner- 
city unemployment soaring to more than 28 
per cent of the work force. 

“What happens to this industry in Detroit 
is going to happen to the rest of the economy 
if it is not stopped,” Young said. 

The Hamtramck and Newark plants al- 
ready are closed to cut back production of 
the compact Valiant and Dart models. 

With just one plant operating in the 
United States, Chrysler will build about 15,- 
000 cars during December. The company said 
the 50,000-car cut was necessary because of 
a record 120-day supply of unsold cars— 
enough to last more than four months at 
current selling rates. 

On Monday, Chrysler Chairman Lynn 
Townsend said the No. 3 automaker was not 
planning a total shutdown of its facilities 
despite a drastic sales slump which has also 
affected General Motors and Ford. 

Together, the other two companies now 
have nearly 68,000 workers idled. 

In its statement announcing the massive 
layoffs, Chrysler said its five truck assembly 
plants in Warren, Mich., St. Louis and Wind- 
sor, Ont., will operate normally through the 
end of the year. 

The Windsor car assembly plant that 
builds the new personal luxury models— 
Chrysler Cordoba and Charger Special Edi- 
tion—also will operate normally. 

Chrysler said its 42 general manufacturing 
and stamping plants in the United States 
and Canada will operate on reduced sched- 
ules to refiect the decrease in auto produc- 
tion. They will continue to manufacture 
parts and stampings for car and truck assem- 
bly, for aftermarket sales, or for outside sup- 
plier contracts. 

A top United Auto Workers official, citing 
what he called mistakes in planning by 
Chrysler managers, called for the resignation 
of Townsend and President John Ricardo. 
“When they make mistakes, they don’t pay 
for them, workers pay for them,” Vice Presi- 
dent Douglas Fraser said. 

Most auto workers will not receive holiday 
pay for the period between Christmas and 
New Year’s day, when the industry normally 
shuts down. 

But those workers with at least one year 
seniority are eligible for up to 95 per cent of 
their weekly take-home pay because of Sup- 
plemental Unemployment Benefits negotia- 
ted in their contract by the United Auto 
Workers. There have been fears, however, 
that massive layoffs might deplete the fund. 

Meanwhile, American Motors announced 
that it is shutting down its assembly plants 
in Kenosha and Milwaukee, Wis., for all of 
Thanksgiving week, beginning Sunday. The 
plants employ about 12,000 workers. 


Mr. HARTKE. I would like to read 
just portions of that article to demon- 
strate exactly why the original Canadian 
automobile agreement was bad business 
at the time and bad business for the 
United States, and especially bad busi- 
ness for the United States in time of 
severe unemployment and layoffs. 

Chrysler Corporation yesterday announced 
it would shut all but one of its six U.S. auto 
assembly plants from the day before Thanks- 
giving to January 6, slashing an additional 
43,900 workers from its payroll. 

The drastic cutback to trim 50,000 cars 
from its fourth quarter production schedules 
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will bring the auto maker's number of work- 
ers idled temporarily or indefinitely to 70,- 
500 hourly workers in December. 


The company has 110,000 hourly em- 
ployees. In other words, that is roughly 
70 percent. That was as of November 20. 

On November 27 they are going to 
reduce a total of 28,700; and as of De- 
cember 20 they will lay off 63,700. 

In addition to that, Chrysler is asking 
their white-collar and management em- 
ployees to take their 1974 and 1975 
vacations in December. 

In its statement of its massive lay- 
offs, Chrysler said its five truck assembly 
plants would continue to operate nor- 
mally throughout the end of the year. 
The article also states that Chrysler’s 
Windsor assembly plant, which builds 
the new luxury models, Chrysler Cordoba 
and Charger Specials, will operate nor- 
mally. 

The New York Times article of Novem- 
ber 20 goes into the same situation. They 
said: 

The only assembly plant in the United 
States that will be kept open is in St. Louis, 


which produces Furys, Coronets, Darts and 
Valiants, 


However, at the same time, they said 
they would not close their plants in 
Canada. Just today this situation has 
changed. Chrysler has announced the 
layoff of over 1,000 Canadian workers 
in an engine plant and a castings plant. 
However, these layoffs are far smaller 
proportionately than Chrysler layoffs in 
this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article of November 20 be 
included in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 20, 1974] 


CHRYSLER PLANS LONGER SHUTDOWN—CLOS- 
INGS SCHEDULED FOR FIVE PLANTS IN DECEM- 
BER AND FIRST WEEK IN JANUARY 

(By Agis Salpukas) 

Derrorr, November 19.—The Chrysler Cor- 
poration announced today that it would close 
or keep closed five of its six assembly plants 
in the United States through the month of 
December and into the first week of January 
to reduce its 125-day backlog of cars, 

Chrysler said the closings would mean pro- 
ducing 50,000 fewer cars in the fourth quar- 
ter of this year. 

Chrysler’s stamping and manufacturing 
plants, which feed the assembly plants, will 
also be put on reduced schedules, the com- 
pany said, although they will continue to 
make parts for the repair market and sup- 
pliers. 

The closings will mean the temporary lay- 
off of 35,500 workers and the indefinite layoff 
of 8,400 workers. 

Those on temporary layoff will be off for 
about four weeks, since the auto producers 
traditionally close down for the week be- 
tween Christmas and New Year's. 

Douglas Fraser, the head of the United 
Automobile Workers’ Chrysler department, 
said that Chrysler would not pay the workers 
for the holiday week. 

The workers will still get supplementary 
unemployment benefits, which after a year's 
seniority can give a worker up to 95 per cent 
of his pay. 

Mr. Fraser said that Chrysler had agreed to 
take $1 million out of its general fund and 
make up the difference in the sub pay and 
the regular pay for the holiday period of the 
35,500 workers who are being laid off tem- 
porarily. 
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But no such provision he said would be 
made for the 8,400 workers laid off indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr, Fraser estimated that the sub fund 
would be depleted by $6 million, because of 
the company’s decision not to pay the work- 
ers for the holidays. 

He also estimated the company was sav- 
ing $19 million by not paying the workers 
for the holidays. 

He said that the U.A.W, was taking the 
corporation’s decision on the holiday pay 
under protest and would reserve its right to 
bring legal suit or bring it to arbitration. 
He conceded, however, that technically the 
company was right under the contract. 

The only assembly plant in the United 
States that will be kept open is in St. Louis, 
which produces Furys, Coronets, Darts, and 
Valiants, 

But starting on Jan, 2, the plant will be 
put on one-shift and 2,300 workers will go 
on indefinite layoff. 

The following plants will close or remain 
closed until Jan. 6: 

The Newark, Del., plant, which has already 
been closed since Friday, where 1,500 workers 
will be laid off indefinitely. It will resume 
production with only one shift. The plant 
produces Valiants and Darts. 


Mr. HARTKE. Then on November 20, 
1974 also in a separate article in the New 
York Times under the by-line of Robert 
A. Wright, it points out that foreign car 
sales continue to have their momentum. 
In other words, what we have here is a 
situation which is very dangerous to the 
United States. With the trade bill com- 
ing up before us, I think it is appro- 
priate that I include in the Recorp at 
this time some charts showing employ- 
ment in the United States and Canada 
under the Canadian Automobile Agree- 
ment, showing Canadian automobile em- 
ployment is increasing faster than em- 
ployment in the United States. That is 
chart No. 1. 

Chart No. 2 demonstrates the negative 
balance of trade between the two coun- 
tries, generally speaking, in the years 
1965 through 1972. 

Chart No. 3 shows that the United 
States imports exceed exports to Canada 
in cars, and it shows that the United 
States exports exceed imports in parts; 
together with a chart demonstrating the 
data on the automobile trade balance 
with Canada. 

I will ask unanimous consent that the 
New York Times article together with the 
charts be included in the RECORD. 

{Charts mentioned in text are not 
printed in the Recorp.! 

There being no objection, the article 
and the charts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 20, 1974] 
FOREIGN Cars MAINTAIN SALES MOMENTUM 
(By Robert A. Wright) 

Los ANGELES, November 17.—With a re- 

gained price advantage, imported cars are 
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selling well, in comparison with the sagging 
fortunes of Detroit’s products. 

No auto company is having a banner year 
because of the hesitancy of American con- 
sumers faced with continuing inflation and 
the prospect of a deepening recession. Yet, 
foreign makes seem to have made market 
inroads. 

Retail sales of imported care in October 
rose 6.33 per cent above the 1973 level, while 
American models fell 26.87 per cent below the 
year-earlier figures. 

The bulge in foreign car sales could prove 
to be temporary, however, since most im- 
porters have been selling 1974 models—at 
1974 prices—while Detroit manufacturers 
are well into the 1975 model year. Importers 
traditionally bring their new lines to market 
several months later than American pro- 
ducers, 

But executives of the import companies 
generally believe that, if anybody does well 
in the auto business in the year ahead, they 
will have the advantage because of both price 
and the economy of operation of their cars. 
Talk in Washington of a gasoline tax in- 
crease to reduce consumption bodes well 
for them, these executives say. 

Even with a raise in prices for 1975 models, 
the Japanese-built Toyota will have an ad- 
vantage, says Norman D. Lean, vice presi- 
dent and general operations manager of 
Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 

“We'll still definitely be the lowest-price 
car in the market,” Mr. Lean said in an in- 
terview. “The 1975 Corolla 1600 will have a 
sticker price of $2,711. The closest thing to 
us is $2,799—the (Chevrolet) Vega and the 
(American Motors) Gremlin.” 

Mr. Lean said he did not expect anybody 
in the business to have a particularly good 
year, but added, “I’ve never seen such a 
price-sensitive market. 

“We still haven’t reached the point where 
a guy buys on price alone, however. We al- 
ways say ‘price-value.’ About half of our 1975 
price Increase of some $320 in our two door 
deluxe is in demonstrable product improve- 
ment—radial tires, body side molding and 12 
per cent bigger interiors.” 

West Germany's Volkswagen, still the larg- 
est foreign importer in the American auto 
market, is running closer to the Detroit sales 
pattern than most foreign makes. Its first 
1975 models are not due in dealer showrooms 
until January, but sales were off 5.4 per cent 
in October from a year earlier. For the first 
10 months of the year, sales were off 27.2 per 
cent from a year earlier. 

Still, J. Stuart Perkins, president of Volks- 
wagen of America, Inc., is confident that 
when the market rebounds, his company will 
have the kind of economy cars Americans 
will want to buy. 

“Ultimately, we should have a better show- 
ing,” he says, “with our having six out of 
the first ten cars in the E.P.A. (Environ- 
mental Protection Agency) mileage test.” 

Mr. Perkins expects Volkswagen sales to 
“swing about the same as Detroit.” But 
with a general market improvement, he an- 
ticipates a slight edge. “These cars have been 
designed by guys who have long known about 
$1 a gallon gasoline and about horsepower 
taxes,” he said. 


Sales of the Japanese-made Datsun 
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spurted last month to 21,702 units from 16,- 
307 in October, 1973, although sales in the 
first 10 months of the year fell 33,125 units 
below the year-earlier level. 

Prices may have had something to do with 
it, concedes Robert O. Link, vice president for 
sales of Nissan Motor Corporation of Amer- 
ica, the United States unit of the Japanese 
builder of Datsuns. “But I do feel that it's 
hard to know why,” Mr. Link said. 

“It’s sort of hard to believe, with 1975 do- 
mestic sales down as much as they are, that 
it’s strictly price resistance. It may be more 
of a rebellion against interlocks, catalytic 
converters, this legislative thing,” Mr. Link 
said, 

But Mr. Link added that “If anybody has 
& good year in 1975, I would have to believe 
it would be us. This energy thing is not go- 
ing to go away, and since we won the E.P.A. 
economy derby—four out of the top 10—I 
have to think we'll have a pretty good year.” 

Sales of the Mazda, which has made sub- 
stantial inroads with its rotary-engine mod- 
els, are down both for October and the year 
to date. But Sidney H. Fogel, sales vice presi- 
dent of Mazda Motors of America, Inc., be- 
eves the generally depressed automobile 
market—rather than Mazda's relatively poor 
showing in the original E.P.A. economy runs 
or prices—is largely responsible. 

But, he said in an interview, because of 
price increases by competitors, “we're better 
off now in price than we've ever been.” And 
he pointed to “a pretty large carryover of 
unsold 1974 models” as “a blessing in dis- 
guise. I think it will help us. We have a sup- 
ply of 1974 priced models that will last up 
until May at least.” 

Sales of the Swedish-made Volvo were 
down for October and for the year to date, 
but Bjorn Ahlstrom, president of Volvo of 
America Corporation, pointed to a supply 
problem. “We had excellent sales from mid- 
July through early October,” he said, “be- 
cause it was the first time we had a supply 
of cars. We were virtually out of cars in the 
first six months of the year.” 

The October decline, Mr. Ahlstrom said, 
amounted to 4 per cent from the 1973 month, 
but was the second best October for the com- 
pany since it entered the United States mar- 
ket. “In late October, November and Decem- 
ber of last year.” he noted, “the energy crisis 
bolstered our sales. There’s no way we can 
match the sales of November, 1973.” 

Mr, Ahlstrom said there “is no question in 
my mind that everybody is going to have a 
tough time selling cars in the next six to 
eight months,” but added, “there’s no ques- 
tion in. my mind that we're going to fare 
better.” 

James Murray, sales manager of American 
Honda Motor Company, Inc., said a dip in 
Honda sales last month was attributable to a 
Shortage of inventory because of the un- 
availability of vessel space from Japan. For 
the year to date, Honda sales are almost 
double last year’s, at 6,425 units. 

Fiat-Roosevelt Motors, Inc., the United 
States distributor of nine Italian-built mod- 
els, reported sales up sharply. For the year 
through Oct, 31, Fiat—still selling 1974 mod- 
els—posted an increase of 113.6 per cent. In 
October, sales were up 13.4 per cent from a 
year earlier. “November looks like the best 
month yet,” a company spokesman said, 
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Mr. HARTKE. What I am trying to 
point out is the Canadian automobile 
agreement was a bad agreement when 
put into effect, and now we are reaping 
the ill effects of that bad agreement. 

I think it would be appropriate for the 
people of the Chrysler Corp.—and my 
good friend Lynn Townsend, who is 
president of that corporation—to give 
consideration to the fact that primary 
sales of automobiles are still in the 
United States, and if he destroys the 
purchasing power of the United States 
that ultimately the net effect will be to 
such an extent that it will destroy the 
less efficient production of automobiles 
in Canada. 

Mr. President, this is a tragic situa- 
tion indeed, but it is made even more 
tragic by the fact that this agreement 
should never have been put into effect 
in the first place. Since 1965 there have 
been no real efforts made by the admin- 
istration or by Congress to make a modi- 
fication in this ill-fated venture. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate will convene on Monday next 
at the hour of 10 a.m. 

After the two leaders or their desig- 
nees have been recognized under the 


inporta | bac to exclude tooling charges in 


Note: Data exclude United States-Canadian trade in materials for use in the manufacture of 


968--$47; 1969-—$75; 1970—$98; 


automotive parts. Data are adjusted to reflect transaction values for vehicles. Can$l=U.S.$0.925, 
1964-69; U.S.$0,958, 1970; U.S.$0.990, 1971; U.S.$1.009, 1972; U.S.$0.9997, 1973. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


standing order, the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. GRIFFIN) will be recognized 
by not to exceed 15 minutes, and the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) 
will then be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes. 

There will then occur a brief period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business of not to exceed 15 minutes, with 
statements therein limited to 5 minutes 
each, at the conclusion of which the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of the Agriculture appropriation bill. 
Amendments to that bill will be in order. 
Yea-and-nay votes could occur thereon, 
and certainly will occur on passage 
thereof, but no rollcall vote will occur 
before the hour of 3 p.m. 

Also for possible action on Monday, 
other measures such as the following 
may be taken up, but not necessarily 
confined to the following measures, nor 
necessarily in the order in which I shall 
state them: 

S. 4033, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion authorization; 

S. 2938, improved health programs for 
Indians; 

S. 3639, youth camping safety; and 

S. 2994, development of a national 
health policy. 

Conference reports are eligible to be 
brought up at any time. Other measures 


cleared for action may also be called up 
at any time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. May I inquire of the 
distinguished majority whip if there is 
any indication when the Ex-Im confer- 
ence report may be called up? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It is the pres- 
ent indication that the Ex-Im confer- 
ence report will be called up on Tuesday. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the majority 
whip. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. May I say also, 
in further response to the inquiry of the 
distinguished Republican whip, that it 
is anticipated that H.R. 10337, the 
Navaho and Hopi Indian bill, will be 
called up on Tuesday. 

Unless our business is completed by 
the close of business on Tuesday, there 
will be a Wednesday session. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. MON- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1974 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 10 a.m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 3:35 
p.m. the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, November 25, 1974, at 10 a.m. 
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SENATOR JAMES B. ALLEN 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 22, 1974 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Vic Gold, the able columnist for 
the Washington Star-News, wrote a col- 
umn for the Star-News yesterday on the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN). 

Vie Gold’s word portrait of Senator 
ALLEN is so fine and so accurate that I 
want to insert it in the RECORD. 

As the column points out, the Senator 
from Alabama is, indeed, one of the hard- 
est working Members of the Senate— 
and, in my judgment, one of the sound- 
est and ablest. 


The people of Alabama have a right to 
be proud of Jim ALLEN—and the Alabama 
voters showed that pride on November 5 
when they reelected him to the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Amazingly, he polled 95 percent of 
the vote, an incredible figure. 

The senior Senator from Virginia is 
proud of his close friendship with the 
Senator from Alabama. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks the 
column by Vic Gold published in the 
Washington Star-News on November 21. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JAMES ALLEN, WATCHDOG 
(By Vic Gold) 


From the window of Sen. James B., Allen’s 
sixth floor office in the Everett McKinley 


Dirksen Building, a visitor gets a rare pic- 
ture postcard view of the Capitol dome and, 
in the distance, the Washington Monument. 
What's rare isn't the view so much as the 
viewpoint. 


Freshman U.S. senators, you see, even when 
they're Democrats, aren't generally assigned 
offices overlooking the city’s scenic sites. 
Such choice views are the traditional per- 
quisites of seniorlty among members of the 
Senate Club. 

Still, it doesn’t seem unusual that the 59- 
year-old Allen should occupy these quarters, 
True he’s only been a senator since January 
1969, a temporal fingersnap as the Club 
measures seniority, But Jim.Allen, for several 
reasons, seems senior beyond his relatively 
brief Capitol hill tenure, 

To begin, Allen is a parliamentary tactician 
par excellence whose skills on the Senate 
floor remind one of the late Georgia Sen. 
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Richard B. Russell. To some extent, this is 
traceable to Allen’s twice having been pre- 
siding officer of the Alabama State Senate, 
which, like the U.S. Senate, is governed by 
the procedures set out in Jefferson’s rules 
manual. 

But beyond that, there is Allen’s basic ap- 
proach to his job. In an age in which the 
Senate is stuffed to the marble with would- 
be presidents and other media-oriented 
poseurs, he is a legislative workhorse of a 
different color. 

Televiewers who saw the slow-drawling Al- 
len question witnesses last week during the 
Rules Committee hearings on the Rockefel- 
ler nomination were, in fact, watching the 
man outside his natural work habitat. Tele- 
vised hearings aren’t really his style. 

Instead, the Alabama Democrat, reelected 
to a second term by an overwhelming margin 
earlier this month, chooses to carry the major 
part of his job load in, of all places, the Sen- 
ate chamber itself. He has probably clocked 
more actual floor time in the hall of winds 
during the past six years (listening and not 
reading drivel into the record) than many 
of his colleagues do in three full terms. 

Such work habits are contrary to the wis- 
dom handed out daily by Capitol Hill tour 
guides. Gallery visitors are routinely in- 
formed that the reason the Senate chamber 
is all but vacant (which is most often the 
case) is because members are carrying on 
important public business elsewhere. 

Allen, however, has other thoughts on that 
subject. Thus, his staff members are often 
asked why their boss stays glued to his Sen- 
ate chamber desk, even during periods of dull 
floor business. They reply by recalling that 
this time a year ago it was only because Al- 
len was present in the chamber that the 
Kennedy-Mondale effort to tack a campaign 
public-financing amendment to the debt- 
ceiling extension bill was halted. 

In time, of course, given the makeup of 
the modern Senate, Kennedy, Mondale and 
the majority that supported what Allen 
termed “the politicians’ subsidy bill” worked 
their will, Not, however, by means of a sleeper 
amendment slipped—without hearings and 
full debate—through “the world’s greatest 
deliberative body.” 

Indeed, Allen is a throwback who, along 
with a handful of other senators, seeks to 
maintain the Senate as just that: a delibera- 
tive rather than hyperpolitical body, 

But rest assured, regardiess of what those 
tour guides say, come dull session or duller, 
Alabama’s not-so-junior senator can be 
counted on to be in the chamber beginning 
next January, as he has been during his 
freshman term—a conservative watchdog 
looking after the taxpayers’ store in a liberal 
neighborhood. And one ready to brace his 
colleagues, whenever necessary, with the Jef- 
fersonian injunction “that order, decency 
and regularity be preserved in a dignified 
public body.” 


GORDON GAMMACK 


HON. DICK CLARK 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 22, 1974 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this week, 
a distinguished Iowa journalist, Gordon 
Gammack, died in Des Moines at the age 
of 65. His loss will be deeply felt by those 
of us who knew him personally and by 
the thousands and thousands of people 
who read his columns and articles in the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

Gordon's brilliant career in journal- 
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ism spanned four decades, and his work 
was honored by many awards and the 
respect that came from his colleagues 
and his community. Perhaps his most 
notable stories were those written from 
the battlefields of three wars, as the Reg- 
ister and Tribune’s foreign correspond- 
ent. 

I send my deepest sympathies to his 
wife, Kaye, and to his family. We are 
saddened by his death, but grateful for 
the talent and insights he shared with 
us through the pages of the Register and 
Tribune. His colleagues have said it best, 
and I ask unanimous consent that sev- 
eral articles and editorials from the 
Tribune be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

GORDON GAMMACK DIES AT 65—TRIBUNE 

WRITER FELLED BY CANCER 

Register and Tribune reporter, columnist 
and war correspondent Gordon Gammack 
died of lung cancer at Iowa Methodist Hos- 
pital about 12:30 p.m. Monday. He was 65. 

His death ends a 4l-year career marked 
by prodigious energy, enthusiasm and a jour- 
nalistic enterprise that scored a number of 
brilliant news scoops. 

Subjects of his columns and stories ranged 
over the entire field of newspaper coverage, 
from routine police and sports assignments 
early in his career to his most distinguished 
achievement, covering three wars on four 
continents as The Register and Tribune’s 
foreign correspondent. 

The productivity and versatility of his last 
year—during which, characteristically, he 
persevered after surgery to remove a malig- 
nant stomach ulcer—was typical of his entire 
career. He wrote of hip surgery being per- 
formed in Des Moines, doctors involvement in 
the sale of arugs, and scores of other sub- 
jects, including a major series on downtown 
Des Moines. 

FIRST EFFORT 

Gammack was born in Lenox, Mass., 
May 31, 1909. His father, the Rev. Arthur 
James Gammack was pastor of the Episcopal 
Church there and later was assigned to an 
Episcopal Church in Fitchburg, Mass., where 
Gordon grew up. He attended Kent (Conn.) 
School and wrote for the Kent School News. 

He often recalled with a laugh his first 
journalist effort when he was 15, It included 
the sentence: “Kent School now has six cows, 
two of which are bulls.” 

After attending Harvard University (‘a 
dropped freshman”) was Gammack’s own 
wry summation of that experience, he worked 
briefly for the Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 
He came to Des Moines under less than 
promising circumstances. 

His older brother, Tom, concerned about 
getting Gammack settled in a job during 
the depths of the depression, asked a friend 
of his own Harvard days, John Cowles, then 
associate publisher of The Register and Trib- 
une, if he would give Gordon “a chance” on 
the Des Moines papers. Gammack, who had 
lost the sight of his left eye in an automobile 
accident during his Harvard days, became a 
Register reporter and, it soon became clear, 
a good one, 

“DAMN GOOD STORY” 


Frank Eyerly, retired managing editor, 
then telegraph editor, recalled one of Gam- 
mack’s first feature assignments. Many 
“knights of the road” were evident in town 
during the Depression years as they were 
elsewhere, Gammack let his beard grow, 
donned threadbare clothes and joined some 
of these “hoboes” at a “jungle” in the rail- 
road yards. The result, said Eyerly, was “a 
damn good story.” 
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He covered the House for several legislative 

sessions for the Register. 
WAR YEARS 

In 1943, Gammack received his first war 
assignment: He was not to cover the actual 
battle news, but to write for Iowans about 
Iowans, much in the manner that his close 
friend, the late Ernie Pyle covered “GI Joe” 
on & national scale. 

Gammack was with them “up front” in 
North Africa, Italy, France and Germany. 
He was with the forward elements of the 
American forces that liberated Paris, and 
during their final victorious sweep across 
Europe. 

At the end of World War II, Gammack be- 
came a columnist for The Tribune and the 
Sunday Register. The column at first was 
called “Gammack Says,” then “See Here!’ 
This was later dropped for the logo bearing 
his name and familiar bald-pated likeness 
used during the remainder of his career. 

His columns ranged from single “people” 
paragraphs to one-subject articles of great 
variety. 

He later covered Iowans in the Korean and 
Vietnam wars, winning national awards for 
his reports. 

Gammack believed in covering the human 
elements of a war instead of the grand 
strategy of the generals. He shunned most 
safe headquarters and preferred to go into 
the field with the troops. 

VIETNAM STINT 


In Vietnam, for example, he was constant- 
ly on the move. His feeling for the news led 
him into the major stories. He was one of 
the first American correspondents to know of 
and to observe and write about the invasion 
of Laos by the South Vietnamese. 

War was an emotional experience for him, 
and he kept close track of soldiers he inter- 
viewed, Often, he wrote about their prob- 
lems in adjusting to civilian life after the 
war, 

Survivors include his wife of 34 years, 
Kaye; two daughters, Katie, now Mrs. John 
Barrier of Melbourne, Australia, and Julie, 
at home; a son, Tom, of Boulder, Colo.; a 
sister, Ellen, of Pacific Grove, Calif., and a 
brother, Thomas, who lives in Florida. 

Services are pending. 


TRIBUTE TO A COLLEAGUE 


Gordon Gammack was the kind of reporter 
editors don’t often find. He was a reporter 
whose conduct and achievements earn the 
admiration of fellow reporters. He was a tire- 
less worker, always quick, accurate and fair— 
a master craftsman among journalists. 

Readers of his articles and columns in The 
Register and Tribune will remember Gam- 
mack for his broad range of interests, from 
seemingly trivial happenings to highly con- 
troversial issues. In four decades he had 
watched and written about hangings, wars, 
legislative debates and the changes along the 
main streets of Iowa towns. He had inter- 
viewed statesman and small-town merchants, 
film actresses and farmers’ wives, war pris- 
oners and draft resisters. 

If there was a common thread running 
through Gammack’s career, it was surely his 
abiding concern for what happened to peo- 
ple. He often was their champion in disputes 
with big government, big business and big 
institutions of all sorts. His interest in peo- 
ple was not an esoteric exercise that found 
expression in philosophical essays on man- 
kind’s pilgrimage. Nor was he interested in 
analyzing high-sounding policies and pro- 
posals that tried to capture visions of what 
may be. 

Beneath Gammack’s prose a reader could 
find the stuff of life—laughter and tears, 
innocence and wisdom, success and failure, 
selfishness and generosity. The fullness of 
life was Gammack's interest and his pos- 
session to the end, 
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GamMack: COMPLETE NEWSMAN 


“Anyone who even intends to put (war) 
correspondents in the same class as fighting 
men is treading on dangerous ground. The 
writers can, of course, make their own deci- 
sions. Soldiers can’t. 

“When it gets too cold or rainy or muddy, 
they can go elsewhere. Soldiers can't. They 
like their jobs. Soldiers don’t. They are brave 
occasionally, while thousands of soldiers are 
brave constantly. . . .” 

Gordon Gammack, who died of lung 
cancer in Iowa Methodist Hospital Monday 
at the age of 65, wrote these words in 1944 
while assigned to the 34th U.S. Division in 
Italy during World War II. 

All through the grim, bloody winter of 
the Italian campaign, Gammack stuck with 
the 34th, writing about Iowa's fighting men, 
sending personal messages home to their 
kinfolk, and making friends with correspond- 
ents like the late Ernie Pyle. 

His association with Pyle was one of many 
lasting friendships Gammack made with war 
correspondents in World War II, Korea and 
the Vietnam conflict: 

Wes Gallagher, now general manager of 
the Associated Press; Bob Eunson; the late 
Pat Morin; Don Whitehead; Jack Foise; Bill 
Stoneman; Dick Tregaskis; the late Hal Boyle 
and Peter Arnett, among others. 

Whitehead, in a guest column written for 
Gammack in the Sunday Register, July 1, 
1951, told of his and Pyle’s first recollection 
of Gammack: 

“A gaunt creature turned up at a Fifth 
Army press camp near Naples, his face 
bearded, his uniform unkempt. Pyle said, 
‘Who's that? Something out of (Bill) Maul- 
din’s cartoon?’ Whitehead said, ‘It must 
be Willie (referring to one of Mauldin's be- 
draggled beloved ‘‘dogfaces’’) .’ Pyle said ‘Any- 
body that looks like that needs a bath and 
a drink, Call him over.’ 

“That was our first look at Gammack, the 
guy who had come over to report the tri- 
umphs, heartbreaks and everyday doings of 
the 34th Division,” Whitehead wrote. “And 
so we went on to Paris and through Mons 
and Liege and Spa, through Aachen to the 
Roer River and the Rhine. Our path crossed 
and recrossed and wherever things got hot, 
there was Gammack.” 

Gallagher, who was with Gammack in 
Germany, had similar recollections of the 
easterner (born in Lenox, Mass.) who was 
forever grateful he came to the middle- 
west: 

“AS a correspondent, he left the ‘big pic- 
ture’ stories and ponderous think pieces to 
others while he concentrated on the trials 
and tribulations of the average man, at con- 
siderable risks to himself.” 

But covering wars was only one side of 
Gammack, 

He loved Iowa, and was always happy to 
return to write about the unusual, the com- 
monplace, the new, the controversial. 

His column appeared daily in The Trib- 
une, usually in the left-hand column of 
Page 1. Sometimes it consisted of short 
glimpses into the daily life and problems 
of Iowans; sometimes he profiled interesting 
people. 

Always he wrote for his readers—not for 
himself, not his editors, nor his companions 
in the newsroom. 

Gammack welcomed traveling throughout 
Iowa to gather material for his Tribune col- 
umn, or for his weekly piece in The Sunday 
Register. He'd stop along the way to chat 
with friends—businessmen, newspapermen, 
housewives. And usually he came back with 
a bushel of future story ideas. 

In later years, he wrote longer “Special 
Reports” for The Tribune on unusual or 
controversial subjects. He liked doing these 
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because there was not the usual space re- 
striction—a normal column ran about 750 
words, 

His syntax was not perfect and he had 
this thing about semicolons. But seldom was 
& name misspelled. Seldom was he challenged 
on the accuracy of a quote. He habitually 
double-checked his facts. 

Gammack could become as enthusiastic 
about a humorous incident taking up one 
paragraph in his column as he could about 
another reporting jaunt overseas or across 
the country. 

His desk in the northwest corner of the 
newsroom was a port of call to many younger 
reporters and editors, and he frequently 
passed on his latest anecdote. And he was 
quick to praise the work of others. 

One could always tell when Gammack was 
“thinking out” an important story, such as 
reporting on the Vietnam draft evaders and 
deserters from Canada, or writing about 
Iowans in retirement, before he “turned to” 
on the typewriter to the right of his desk. 

He'd sit back in his old swivel chair, his 
left arm draped over his bald head, his right 
hand spinning his horned rim glasses and 
stare at the opposite wall. 

One habit put Gammack a rung up on 
many of his contemporaries: He kept in 
touch with the Iowans he sweated out three 
wars with. 

If they needed help, he saw to it that they 
got it. 

In a column written 25 years later, Gam- 
mack recalled promoting contributions to a 
fund for Sgt. Ralph Neppel, Carroll County 
farm youth who lost both legs to an enemy 
tank blast on a German roadside. 

Neppel worked his way back to his ma- 
chine gun, fought off the German attack and 
won the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Some of his best writing was in nostalgic 
columns about his parents, his boyhood, his 
brother, Tom, who died in the late '30’s of 
an embolism. Tom had become Gordon's legal 
guardian after the death of their father, who 
was killed when he was thrown from a horse. 

In addition to writing, Gammack also was 
& news reporter on KRNT Radio and KRNT— 
TV (now KCCI-TV) and conducted a Sun- 
day night interview program for a time. 

Gammack joined the Register as a po- 
lice reporter and weekend sportswriter in 
1933, Although it took him a while to learn 
the geography of the midwest (once in a 
story he misplaced St. Paul in Wisconsin), 
he worked his way up to more Imortant as- 
signments. 

He covered the House for several legislative 
sessions, 

George (Lefty) Mills, retired Register leg- 
islative reporter, at that time covering the 
House for the Associated Press, recalls that 
Gammack and Nelson Kraschel, a Democrat 
from Harlan who was governor of Iowa from 
1937 to 1939, were good friends. 

“One day Kraschel told Gordon he planned 
to commute the death sentence of a man 
convicted of murder, Gordon wrote the story. 
He had it exclusively.” 

The prisoner, however, started bragging 
about his “political pull” and Krashel was 
forced to change his mind. 

“Gammack covered the hanging. I think 
it was one of seven he covered,” Mills said. 

In 1937, Gammack was sent to Hollywood 
to write a series on moviemaking. He wrote 
about stars and unknowns. For an inside 
view, he got parts as an extra. In one Harold 
Lloyd film he played the part of a hobo hop- 
ping freight trains. 

Thirteen years before his death, Gammack 
quit drinking and five years later wrote a 
column on that experience. 

“The cockeyed reasoning of many a heavy 
drinker is that while he realizes he should 
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quit, he thinks that all the fun in life will 
evaporate if he does, At least as far as Lam 
concerned, the opposite is true.” (Gammack, 
a two-pack-plus cigarette smoker at one 
time, also quit that habit.) 

Shortly after fighting broke out in Korea 
in 1950, Gammack returned to war reporting, 
covering Iowans wherever he found them. 

He left for Korea Sept. 13, 1950—seven 
years to the day that he set off for World 
War II. 

“When the editors first talked to me about 
going,” Gammack once recalled, “I replied 
that 25 per cent of me rebels, but the other 
75 per cent hankers to go. It’s wanting to get 
in on the biggest story, and this is it.” 

Gammack detested what he referred to as 
the “chicken Army’—the spit and polish, 
stuffed shirts, the military martinets he en- 
countered in the warmth and safety of rear 
areas. 

Writing from Korea in 1953 during an “up 
front” stint with the First Marine Division, 
Gammack said: 

“Up along the ridge lines that mark our 
MLR (main line of resistance), the “chick- 
en” disappears and you find those lovable 
guys and the Golden Rule atmosphere that 
marks the American Army in combat... .” 

Gammack returned to Korea several times, 
and was on hand for the exchange of the first 
sick and wounded prisoners of war. 

Identities of the prisoners were “top sec- - 
ret,” but Gammack’s skill at “euchring” 
led to one of the outstanding journalistic 
achievements of the war. 

Wilfred Burchett, a Communist corre- 
spondent Gammack cultivated, told Gam- 
mack there would be an Iowan in the first 
ambulance from the North. The soldier 
proved to be Cpl. Richard O. Morrison of 
Burlington. 

Gammack’s exclusive interview with Mor- 
rison at Freedom Village was broadcast and 
telecast nationally, bringing a waiting na- 
tion the first words from a returned prisoner, 

During the prisoner release, Gammack 
again, characteristically, worked out a sys- 
tem of determining names of Iowans to be 
released. 

He would talk to the POWs being re- 
turned, find out who was in the next group, 
then wire these names to The Register and 
Tribune, scooping other reporters and, in- 
cidentally, greatly annoying Army officials. 

Gammack’s first trip to Vietnam was early 
in 1970. He was mainly concerned about how 
young Iowans felt fighting a war that was 
becoming more unpopular on the homefront. 
As usual, he spent little time around Army 
or Air Force headquarters in Saigon or other 
larger cities. 

He packed up his shaving gear and a 
change of clothes in a shoulder bag and went 
into the field, visiting line companies and 
airfields and going into the Jungle with the 
troops. 

He described the war in human terms— 
a teen-aged marine from Fonda calmly recit- 
ing the dangers he faced in “search and 
capture” missions behind enemy Lines; an 
Army medic from Perry who had to evacuate 
eight buddies, all dead, five “shot to pieces”; 
fiying in a helicopter over the Cambodian 
border with a pilot from Batavia to spot 
enemy base camps, 

He returned a second time early in 1971. 
Then he wanted to do in-depth pieces on 
drug usage, discipline problems, anti-war 
feelings among the troops, to get a measure 
of the will to fight such a costly war. 

But, as usual, he was in on one of the war's 
biggest stories—the Vietnamese invasion of 
Laos. Gammack called it “pure luck.” His 
editors called it “years of experience.” 

There had been rumbles for days about 
a possible invasion of Laos and a news em- 
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bargo was enforced. “Gammack,” said the 
editor, “is somewhere near the Laotian border 
. +» he can’t stay away from a major story.” 
Indeed, he couldn’t. 

The news embargo was Hfted, and in min- 
utes Gammack’s story about Iowans support- 
ing the Vietnamese invasion came clacking 
into the newsroom via special wire. Hours 
later, photographs he had taken of machine- 
gun-toting Army scouts from Iowa were 
being transmitted by special Wirephoto from 
Saigon to The Register and Tribune news- 
room, 

It was one of the great local reporting jobs 
of the war—an instant view of a major war 
story from Iowans who were there. 

Later, it turned out that only five American 
newsmen were told of the invasion in ad- 
vance. Gammack was one of them, and he 
was among the first five reporters to helicop- 
ter in to now-famous Khe Sanh, the Ameri- 
can base camp that supported the invasion. 
Later, Gammack allowed that “I think they 
picked me because they felt sorry for me 
because of my age (62).” That was a mis- 
statement. 

They picked him because of his reputation 
as an honest war correspondent who, like 
Ernie Pyle, believed in writing about a war 
by being with the little guys fighting it. 

It was hard work. He told of sleeping on 
the ground in a tent at Khe Sanh with two 
US. pilots, one of whom remarked: “God, I 
hope we can get breakfast in the morning. 
I don’t want to die with an empty stomach.” 

Writing about wars had an emotional 
impact on Gammack. Visiting the wounded 
in hospitals, hearing of the death of a boy 
he had interviewed—it worked on him. He 
became close to people. 

Hundreds of Iowans still remember when 
Gammack talked to them during the various 
conflicts he covered. Frequently, he revisited 
the soldiers he met overseas when they came 
home. He wrote about their problems of ad- 
justment, their views of war, their wounds 
and recuperation. 

He did not conceal his fear. He never 
took chances. “You are there to cover the 
war; not fight it,” he said. 

He kept runhing into old friends among 
the many war correspondents he knew. Once 
in Saigon, he dined with Keyes Beech of the 
Chicago Daily News and George McArthur 
of the Los Angeles Times, both veterans at 
covering wars. They suddenly realized that 
they were the three oldest accredited corres- 
pondents covering Vietnam—together they 
had more than 150 years of experience. 

Vietnam, they concluded, was a young 
man’s war, but Beech and McArthur and 
Gammack covered more ground than many 
of the young tigers assigned there, 

In 1973, he covered the return of the 
American POW’'s in the Philippines. Again, 
his ingenuity got the story nobody else 
could get, and led to an award-winning 
series on the life of an Iowan as a POW 
in the jungles of Vietnam for five years. 

The POW's were segregated—newsmen 
were not allowed within 200 yards of them, 
and no interviews were permitted. The re- 
sult: A well orchestrated show of the re- 
turn, but little on what they went through 
or the state of their health. 

Gammack solved that problem neatly: He 
found physicians in the hospital with Iowa 
connections and used them as reporters. 
They would talk with POW’s, or listen to 
them, observe them, examine them, and then 
report to Gammack. 

| His stories from Manila on the POW re- 
turn were the only ones telling the state 
of health and personal experiences of the 
POWs, and were distributed nationally by 
the Associated Press.] 

Gammack met Michael Kjome of Decorah, 
a civilian teacher in Saigon when he was 
captured by the Viet Cong, when KjJome was 
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released. This led to a detailed 10-part 
serles on Kjome’s life as a POW. 

It was written by Gammack after inter- 
viewing Kjome for five full days. 

The POWs had agreed not to tell their 
stories publicly until the last POW came 
home. 

But when tre final planeload landed, Gam- 
mack's series on Kjome was already written, 
and publication began immediately—the first 
full story of a POW’s life in the nation. It 
was a vivid, detailed account, and it won 
Gammack a National Hoeriliner’s Club 
award—an honor voted by his peers. 

Of Gammack’s “old pro” performance in 
Vietnam, the AP's Peter Arnett, who won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1966 for his coverage of 
the Vietnam War, remembered: “Before Gor- 
don arrived in Vietnam for his first tour of 
duty, I got a call from Wes Gallagher that 
a buddy of his from World War II days 
was heading our way, and to help him in 
any way we could. I thought, “My God, what’s 
a man his age doing out here?” 

Gammack went at his assignment with the 
enthusiasm of “a cub reporter,” Arnett con- 
tinued. “He took pleasure in the business of 
reporting, and he was very skillful at it, a 
great trooper,” 

In a letter to Gammack congratulating 
him on his series on Michael Kjome, Arnett 
wrote: 

"We in the AP are personally grateful for 
your assistance ... at Clark Air Base when 
Kjome and the other American POWs were 
released. ... 

“It was through your efforts that the coun- 
try first learned of charges of serious brutal- 
ity leveled against their Communist captors 
by American POWs. You also provided us 
with a steady stream of data on the men’s 
medical condition that military authorities 
were reluctant to give. You were a thorn in 
the side of authority in the greatest tradition 
of the American press... .” 

This professional drive and excellence were 
only part of the man, however. His boyish- 
ness and enthusiasm were characteristics, 
too, of a devoted husband and father, a 
golfer, a bridge player, a backyard barbecue 
chef and cordial host—and a good citizen. 

He never missed voting in an election—by 
absentee ballot earlier this month after he 
had returned home, knowing the cancer had 
returned. He was proud that he never had 
been ticketed for speeding or overtime park- 
ing. 

On the wall of one small room at the Gam- 
mack home at 2800 Forest Drive his wife, 
Kathryn, and daughters, Katie and Julie, 
have proudly hung citations and awards, the 
most recent the Headliner plaque. Others in- 
clude Sweepstakes Award certificates won in 
lowa Associated Press newswriting contests 
in 1962 and 1971. 

The 1962 award was for his moving account 
of the last days of Fred Maytag II, chairman 
of the board of the Maytag Co., whom can- 
cer felled. 

Gammack’s opening paragraphs in that 
story apply tellingly today to the reporter 
who wrote them 12 years ago. 

“Fred Maytag II was determined to die 
with dignity. That’s the way he had lived. 

“When cancer attacked him, his quest for 
knowledge centered on the field of medicine— 
cancer in particular. ...” 

Gordon Gammack died, too, as he had 
lived, with dignity. 

Memorial services for Gammack will be at 
11 am. Wednesday at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church here. The body will be cremated. 

While discussing calmly with members of 
his family the final arrangements, the sub- 
ject of where he wished memorial contribu- 
tions to go came up. 

The American Cancer Society, he said. 

The old fight sparked up: 

“Let's lick this cancer thing,” he said. 
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ARVID PAULSON: NOTED ACTOR 
AND MAN OF LETTERS 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 22, 1974 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Arvid 
Paulson, distinguished actor, author, and 
nonpareil translator of the works of 
August Strindberg as well as scores of 
other Scandinavian authors, is returning 
to his native Sweden to live after almost 
70 fruitful years in the United States. As 
a fellow Scandinavian, longtime friend 
and admirer, I would not want Arvid 
Paulson to leave without paying public 
tribute to his accomplishments on the 
stage and, above all, as the indefatigable 
translator and tireless promoter of the 
Swedish genius Strindberg. 

It is now becoming recognized that 
Strindberg was probably the greatest 
dramatist the world has seen since 
Shakespeare. His contemporary, Henrik 
Ibsen, who was much better known, con- 
ceded that Strindberg’s genius far ex- 
ceeded his own. And most of the great 
playwrights of the 20th century stand in 
the shadow of the Swedish master. 

Yet only a limited number of Strind- 
berg’s immense output of plays novels, 
short stories, and other works had been 
available in English—until Arvid Paulson 
set out to fill that void. His translations— 
“The Strindberg Reader,” “Strindberg’s 
QOne-Act Plays,” “Natives of Hemso,” 
“Days of Loneliness” and the Strindberg 
novels “The Scapegoat,” “The Great 
Highway”—came off the presses to find 
immediate critical acclaim. 

Declared Prof. Amandus Johnson, dean 
of Seandinavian scholars in the United 
States: 

By far the greatest translator of Scandi- 
navian literature that we have ever had. 


Wrote Dr. Henry Goodard Leach, the 
late president emeritus of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation: 

America owes more to Arvid Paulson than 
to any other man for the interpretation of 
August Strindberg. His translations are the 
best in English, for he reads Strindberg’s in- 
explicable mind and makes his translations 
better literature than the originals. 


Such accolades are typical of the edi- 
torial and academic comment that fol- 
lowed what one critic called ‘‘Paulson’s 
astounding achievement in translating— 
not to mention producing and acting in— 
45 Strindberg dramas.” Sean O'Casey, 
the great Irish dramatist, called it “a fine 
English-speaking memorial to the great 
Swedish author.” 

Yes, Mr. President, American drama 
owes a considerable debt to this still- 
youthful man of 86 years who is taking 
his leave of our shores. As part of this 
tribute to Arvid Paulson I am including 
an article on him as “The Scandinavian 
of the Month” from the Scandinavian- 
American Bulletin and the speech by the 
Consul General of Sweden in New York 
on the presentation of the gold medal of 
the Royal Swedish Academy to Mr. Paul- 
son, the first time this medal had been 
awarded for translations of Swedish 
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literature. Mr. Paulson sails from New 
York Tuesday on the Kungsholm. Bon 
voyage. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Arvip PAULSON: Noten Acror 
LETTERS 


It has been said rather frequently, and 
with a great deal of justification that the 
Scandinavian countries are fortunate in hay- 
ing so many cultural apostles active around 
the world. Aside from the more or less official 
speaders of the gospel of the excellence of 
Scandinavian arts and letters, we have a 
large number of individuals who, because of 
their national background, through study 
or travel, or just a plain sense of identifica- 
tion, will go out and acquaint that sleeping 
giant, the Public, with the achievements of 
which the Northern peoples are rightly 
proud. And Sweden is indeed fortunate in 
having such an apostle in the man who has 
been selected as “The Scandinavian of the 
Month” for December. 

Reading the last line some readers may ob- 
ject and say that it is only August Strindberg 
who has an apostle in Arvid Paulson, 
Whether that is presentation of a man whose 
entire life has been devoted to literature and 
the theater. In any case, it will be agreed 
that Arvid Paulson has done yeoman work 
for his native land; the list of his roles on 
the stage and/or his translations is as long 
as a yard-arm, and he has never tired in the 
effort to make Swedish and other Scandina- 
vian literature and drama better known in 
ever-widening circles, circles which take in 
the entire English-speaking world. 

Arvid Paulson was born in the historical 
and progressive city of Helsingborg, and 
came to the United States at the age of six- 
teen. In those days teenagers had to toe the 
line, and the young immigrant began work 
with the Swedish-American newspaper Svea 
in Worcester, Mass., first as reporter and then 
as editor for a brief period. There he appeared 
in amateur theatricals, but as his ambition 
was for a professional stage career, he real- 
ized this could only be attained by going to 
New York. After appearing there in a number 
of plays in Swedish, he was during that time 
seen by the distinguished actress Carlotta 
Nillson in Charles Rann Kennedy's “The Ser- 
yant in the House.” Through her he obtained 
a small but important role in “The Beauty 
Spot”, in which he won acclaim from coast to 
coast. 

In 1914 he joined the Washington Square 
Players, an organization which later grew 
into the Theatre Guild. He appeared in the 
fiirst Andreyev play seen in America, “Love 
of One's Neighbor,” in the pantomime “The 
Shepherd in the Distance,” and in two Haupt- 
mann plays: “Elga” and “The Weavers.” His 
complete breakthrough as an actor, however, 
did not come until the spring of 1917 when 
he recelved the plaudits of public and critics 
alike for his performance in “The Willow 
Tree.” At this time he was also producing 
and directing a number of Ibsen and Strind- 
berg dramas, among them, “An Enemy of the 
People”, “In the Face of the Simoon” and 
“The Stronger.” When the U.S. declared war 
on Germany in April 1917, Arvid Paulson was 
the first actor to volunteer and as a sergeant 
in the Corps of Intelligence, he performed 
valuable services in France and Germany. 
He returned to the stage, and also not long 
after presented dramas in a new medium: 
radio. On WGBS, he gave two Scandinavian 
plays, “Eyes that Cannot See”, by the Danish 
author Albert Gnudtzmann, and Ibsen's “Peer 
Gynt”, the latter in its world radio premiere. 
Paulson not only wrote the radio version, 
but acted the role of Peer, and directed the 
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play, which was given again over WEAF, and 
in 1932, over WOR, when he employed the 
largest cast ever used on radio, and a com- 
plete symphony orchestra. During his career 
he has appeared in no Jess than seven Ibsen 
roles. 

In 1933, he appeared in “Pigeons and Peo- 
ple,” in which George M. Cohan had writ- 
ten the part of Tokem especially for Paul- 
son. Two years before, Cohan had written 
the role of Saki with Paulson in mind in 
his play “A Well-Known Woman,” and in 
this performance “The Philadelphia Ledger” 
gave Paulson unstinted praise. During the 
next decade or so the theatre going public 
saw him in such varied plays as “The Bat”, 
“Madame President”, “Electra”, “Ghosts”, 
“When We Dead Awaken”, “Macbeth”, “The 


Ghost Train”, “Mother Carey’s Chickens”, 


and “Goin’ Home”. His last New York ap- 
pearance was in “The Innocent Voyage” in 
which he acted the role of a Swedish sea 
captain, a role he spoke entirely in Swedish. 

Arvid Paulson has also appeared in a num- 
ber of motion pictures (during his early 
years on the stage). During the Second 
World War he was asked to play one of the 
leading roles in a classified motion picture 
for the Army. And it was Paulson who coined 
that war poster slogan seen everywhere dur- 
ing the war years: “Loose lips might sink 
ships.” 

Following a very serlous accident, Mr. 
Paulson has in the postwar period concen- 
trated on the translation of Scandinavian 
plays into English. And few men have been 
better endowed nor had a more valuable 
background for that particular task! Among 
the Scandinavian authors it is Strindberg 
who is his first love, and it is perhaps a rare 
occurrence in literature for a great writer 
to owe so much to one single translator. 
For Paulson has not only been productive, 
but has also turned out translations of the 
highest quality, in regard to style and the 
suitability of the translations to be actually 
performed on the stage. Among his Strind- 
berg translations, most of which have been 
performed on radio, television or on the 
stage, are “The Father”, “Miss Julie”, “The 
Great Highway”, “Lucky Per’s Journey”, 
‘To Damascus”, “The Ghost Sonata”, and 
many others. His translations haye been col- 
lected in several volumes, many available in 
paperback. Arvid Paulson has also trans- 
lated Letters of Strindberg to Harriet Bosse 
as well as Strindberg’s famous novel The 
Natives of Hemso. 

But Paulson has not confined himself to 
Strindberg, nor to Sweden. He has translated 
plays by Bjornson, Ibsen, Alvilde Pryz, Gustaf 
af G Geijerstam, Hans Alin, Prince Wilhelm, 
and others. He was also the founder and 
chairman of the Ibsen Memorial Committee 
in New York, established at Ibsen’s centenary 
and reorganized later for the purpose of hav- 
ing a bust or statue of Ibsen erected at 
Lincoln Center. Would that someone would 
seize this idea and bring it to fruition! 

In recognition of his efforts in promoting 
the cultural relations between the U.S. and 
his native land, Arvid Paulson has been 
decorated by the King of Sweden; he was also 
the first to be awarded a gold medal by the 
Swedish Academy for translating Swedish 
literature into a foreign language. Among 
other honors to come to him are the Merit 
Award of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
an invitation to appear in readings of his 
translations at the Library of Congress. Dur- 
ing a visit to Sweden last summer he was 
elected an honory member of Gillet Gamla 
Helsingborg, a distinguished social and cul- 
tural society in his native city. 

Still going strong at what others may 
consider a feverish pace, Arvid Paulson con- 
tinues to provide translations unrivaled in 
thelr excellence and thus helps to bring 
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closer together two worlds of thought and 
ideas—that of the United States and that of 
Scandinavia. The fact that they today are 
very close indeed is due to the work of men 
like Arvid Paulson! 


SPEECH MADE BY THE CONSUL GENERAL OF 
SWEDEN IN NEW YORK, Mr. TORE TALLROTH, 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION OF 
THE GOLD MEDAL OF THE ROYAL SWEDISH 
ACADEMY TO MR. ARVID PAULSON 


I am most grateful for your presence here 
tonight and happy that you have joined me 
in paying tribute to our friend Arvid Paulson. 
I am acting on behalf of the Swedish Acad- 
emy of Letters which has awarded its very 
rare gold medal to Arvid Paulson for his out- 
standing services to the field of Swedish 
literature. 

I know that Arvid Paulson wants this little 
ceremony more to be a tribute to August 
Strindberg than to himself, August Strind- 
berg being his master whom he has served 
and worked for so selflessly and with such 
devotion, skill and literary mastery for many 
years. 

August Strindberg is not only, by the mag- 
nitude of his works the dominating force in 
Swedish literary life, but his contributions 
to the fields of drama, the novel, poetry, etc., 
meant new ways and new heights. He 
brought new life to every field which he 
essayed, recreated the Swedish language, and 
is the portal figure for modern Sweden, saw 
Sweden transformed from an agrarian 
society into an industrialized one, was a 
sharp critic of faults and prejudices, but 
sought new roads for his ever restless genuis, 

Abroad he is better known for his con- 
tributions to modern drama and the threatre, 
and there his literary skill more easily 
crossed the borders of a small country and 
the stage and with the cultural milieu of the 
world population. 

To interpret such a rich genius as August 
Strindberg and render him full justice in an- 
other language, requires extraordinary tal- 
ents on the part of the translator: talents 
and qualifications far above the usual re- 
quirements, a high degree of skill, literary 
sensitivity and good taste, familiarity with 
the stage and with the cultural miieu of the 
two countries. And devotion. 

These gifts Arvid Paulson possesses, to- 
gether with his knowledge and experience of 
the stage in America. Therefore, he has been 
able to bring us a new, a more modern, and 
more faithful Strindberg in translation 
which we hope will bring the great Swedish 
dramatist close to new generations. 

It is particularly his new and excellent 
translations of Strindberg’s works that the 
Swedish Academy had in mind when the de- 
cision to present Arvid Paulson with its 
gold medal was made. It is an award very 
seldom given, and among its recipients you 
find scholars, poets, and actors who have 
enriched the Swedish literary heritage dur- 
ing the years. Arvid Paulson can be said to 
be a combination of all these categories. 

August Strindberg had himself very un- 
happy relations with the Academy. That he 
was never elected a member was a disgrace; 
that he was never awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Literature was a scandal. In a way, it isa 
belated tribute to August Strindberg as well, 
when this award is now given to Arvid 
Paulson. 

The Swedish Academy has asked me to 
present its gold medal to Arvid Paulson and 
has also asked me td convey to him its deep 
appreciation of his outstanding work and 
his efforts to make Strindberg better known 
in the Anglo-Saxon world—with a hope for 
new contributions from him in the field of 
literary interpretations which are works of 
art in their own right. 
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SENATE—Monday, November 25, 1974 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. JAMES ABOUREZE, 
a Senator from the State of South 
Dakota. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, DD., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord God Almighty, guide, we pray 
Thee, the President and all those to 
whom has been committed the govern- 
ment of this Nation, and grant them 
special gifts of wisdom and understand- 
ing, of counsel and strength; that up- 
holding what is right and following what 
is true, they may obey Thy holy will and 
fulfill Thy divine purpose. 

Guide by Thy higher wisdom all who 
serve in this body that their legislation 
be such as will promote the common wel- 
fare, redress all social wrongs, promote 
peace among the nations, and advance 
Thy kingdom on earth. 

In the Redeemer’s name, we pray. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the following letter: 

U.S, SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., November 25, 1974. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. JAMES 
ABOUREZK, a Senator from the State of 
South Dakota, to perform the duties of the 
Chair during my absence. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. ABOUREZK thereupon took the 

chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, November 22, 1974, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INDIAN HEALTH CARE IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1218. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2938) to implement the Federal 
responsibility for the care and education of 
the Indian people by improving the services 
and facilities of Federal Indian health pro- 
grams and encouraging maximum partici- 
pation of Indians in such programs, and for 
other purposes. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act”, 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(a) Federal Indian health services to 
maintain and improve the health of the 
Indians are consonant with and required 
by the Federal Government's historical and 
unique legal relationship with, and result- 
ing responsibility to, the American Indian 
people. 

(b) A major national goal of the United 
States is to provide the quantity and quality 
of health services which will permit the 
health status of Indians to be raised to the 
highest possible level and to encourage the 
maximum participation of Indians in the 
planning and management of those services. 

(c) Federal health services to Indians 
have resulted in a reduction in the preva- 
lence and incidence of preventable illnesses 
among, and unnecessary and premature 
deaths of, Indians. 

(d) Despite such services, the unmet 
health needs of the American Indian people 
are severe and the health status of Indians is 
far below that of the general population of 
the United States. For example, for Indians 
compared to all Americans in 1971, the tu- 
berculosis death rate was over four and one- 
half times greater, the influenza and pneu- 
monia death rate over one and one-half times 
greater, and the infant death rate approxi- 
mately 20 per centum greater. 

(e) All other Federal services and pro- 
grams in fulfillment of the Federal responsi- 
bility to Indians are jeopardized by the low 
health status of the American Indian people. 

(f) Further improvement in Indian health 
is imperiled by— 

(1) inadequate, outdated, inefficient, and 
undermanned facilities. For example, only 
twenty-one of fifty-one Indian Health Serv- 
ice hospitals are accredited by the Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Hospitals; only 
twelve meet national fire and safety codes; 
and fifty-seven areas with Indian populations 
have been identified as requiring either new 
or replacement health centers and stations, 
or clinics remodeled for improved or addi- 
tional service; 

(2) shortage of personnel. For example, 
about two-thirds of the Service hospitals, 
four-fifths of the Service hospitals outpa- 
tient clinics, and one-half of the Service 
health clinics meet only 80 per centum of 
— standards for their respective sery- 
ces; 

(3) insufficient services in such areas as 
laboratory, hospital inpatient and outpatient, 
eye care and mental health services, and 
services available through contracts with 
private physicians, clinics, and agencies. For 
example, about 82 per centum of the surgi- 
cal operations needed for otitis media have 
not been performed, over 57 per centum of 
required dental services remain to be pro- 
vided, and about 98 per centum of hearing 
aid requirements are unmet; 

(4) related support factors. For example, 
over seven hundred housing units are needed 
for staff at remote Service facilities; 

(5) lack of access of Indians to health 
services due to remote residences, undevel- 
oped or underdeveloped communication and 
transportation systems, and difficult, some- 
times severe, climatic conditions; and 

(6) lack of safe water and sanitary waste 
disposal services. For example, over forty 
thousand existing, and sixty-two thousand 
planned replacement and renovated, Indian 
housing units need new or upgraded water 
and sanitation facilities. 

(g) The Indian people’s growing confidence 
in Federal Indian health services is revealed 
by their increasingly heavy use of such sery- 
ices. Progress toward the goal of better In- 
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dian health is dependent on this continued 
growth of confidence. Both such progress and 
such confidence are dependent on improved 
Federal Indian health services. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Src. 3. The Congress hereby declares that 
it is the policy of this Nation, in fulfillment 
of its special responsibilities and legal obli- 
gation to the American Indian people, to 
meet the national goal of providing the high- 
est possible health status to Indians and to 
provide existing Indian health services with 
all resources necessary to effect that policy. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sxc. 4. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) “Secretary”, unless otherwise desig- 
nated, means the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

(b) “Service” means the Indian Health 
Service. 

(c) “Indians” or “Indian”, unless other- 
wise designated, means any person who is a 
member of an Indian tribe, as defined in sub- 
section (d) hereof, except that, for the pur- 
pose of sections 102, 103, 104(b) (1) (i), and 
201(c) (5), such terms shall mean any in- 
dividual who (1), irrespective of whether 
he or she lives on or near a reservation, is a 
member of a tribe, band, or other organized 
group of Indians, including those tribes, 
bands, or groups terminated since 1940 and 
those recognized now or in the future by 
the State in which they reside, or who is a 
descendant, in the first or second degree, of 
any such member, or (2) is an Eskimo or 
Aleut or other Alaska Native, or (3) is con- 
sidered by the Secretary of the Interlor to 
be an Indian for any purpose, or (4) is de- 
termined to be an Indian under regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary. 

(d) “Indian tribe” means any Indian tribe, 
band, nation, or other organized group or 
community, including any Alaska Native 
village as defined in the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (85 Stat. 688), which is recog- 
nized as eligible for the special programs 
and services provided by the United States 
to Indians because of their status as Indians. 

(e) “Tribal organization” means the elected 
governing body of any Indian tribe or any 
legally established organization of Indians 
which is controlled by one or more such 
bodies or by a board of directors elected or 
selected by one or more such bodies (or elect- 
ed by the Indian population to be served by 
such organization) and which includes the 
maximum participation of Indians in all 
phases of its activities. 

(£) “Urban Indian” means any individual 
who resides in an urban center, as defined in 
subsection (g) hereof, and who meets one 
or more of the four criteria in subsection 
(c) (1) through (4) of this section. 

(g) “Urban center” means any community 
which has a sufficient urban Indian popula- 
tion with unmet health needs to warrant 
assistance under title V, as determined by 
the Secretary. 

(h) “Urban Indian organization” means a 
nonprofit corporate body situated in an ur- 
ban center, composed of urban Indians, and 
providing the maximum participation of all 
interested Indian groups and individuals, 
which body is capable of legally cooperat- 
ing with other entities, Federal, State, and 
local, for the purpose of performing the 
activities described in section 503(b). 

TITLE I—INDIAN HEALTH MANPOWER 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 101. The purpose of this title is to aug- 
ment the inadequate number of health pro- 
fessionals serving Indians and remove the 
multiple barriers to the entrance of health 
professionals into the Service and private 
practice among Indians. 
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HEALTH PROFESSIONS RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 
FOR INDIANS 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall make grants to public or 
nonprofit private health or educational en- 
tities or Indian tribes or tribal organizations 
to assist such entities in meeting the costs 
of— 

(1) identifying Indians with a potential 
for education or training in the health pro- 
fessions and encouraging and assisting them 
(A) to enroll in schools of medicine, osteop- 
athy, dentistry, veterinary medicine, optom- 
etry, podiatry, pharmacy, public health, 
nursing, or allied health professions; or (B), 
if they are not qualified to enroll in any such 
school, to undertake such post secondary 
education or training as may be required to 
qualify them for enrollment; 

(2) publicizing existing sources of finan- 
cial aid available to Indians enrolled in any 
school referred to in clause (1)(A) of this 
subsection or who are undertaking training 
necessary to qualify them to enroll in any 
such school; or 

(3) establishing other programs which 
the Secretary determines will enhance and 
facilitate the enrollment of Indians, and the 
subsequent pursuit and completion by them 
of courses of study, in any school referred to 
in clause (1)(A) of this subsection. 

(b) (1) No grant may be made under this 
section unless an application therefor has 
been submitted to, and approved by, the Sec- 
retary. Such application shall be in such 
form, submitted in such manner, and con- 
tain such information, as the Secretary shall 
by regulation prescribe. 

(2) The amount of any grant under this 
section shall be determined by the Secretary. 
Payments pursuant to grants under this sec- 
tion may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, and at such intervals and 
on such conditions, as the Secretary finds 
necessary. 

(c) For the purpose of making payments 
pursuant to grants under this section, there 
are authorized to be appropriated $5,000,000 
for each of the five fiscal years after enact- 
ment of this Act. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS PREPARATORY SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM FOR INDIANS 


Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall make scholarship grants 
to Indians who— 

(1) have successfully completed their high 
school education or high school equivalency; 
and 

(2) have demonstrated the capability to 
successfully complete courses of study in 
schools of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, optometry, podiatory, 
pharmacy, public health, nursing, or allied 
health professions. 

(b) A scholarship grant made under this 
section shall be for a period not to exceed 
two academic years, which years shall be 
the final two years of the pre-professional 
education of any grantee. 

(c) A scholarship grant made under this 
section may cover costs of tution, books, 
transportation, board, and other necessary 
related expenses. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of this section: $2,000,- 
000 for the first fiscal year afer enactment 
of this Act; $4,000,000 for the second fiscal 
year; and $6,000,000 for each of the three 
succeeding fiscal years. 

HEALTH PROFESSIONS SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

Src. 104, (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall make scholarship grants 
to individuals (i) who are enrolled in schools 
of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, 
public health, nursing, or allied health pro- 
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fessions (including schools certified by the 
Secretary as capable of training individuals 
in Indian traditional medicine), and (ii) 
who agree to provide their professional serv- 
ices to Indians after the completion of their 
professional training. 

(b) (1) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, (i) shall accord priority for scholar- 
ship grants under this section to applicants 
who are Indians, and (ii) may determine dis- 
tribution of scholarship grants on the basis 
of the relative needs of Indians for additional 
service in specific health professions. 

(2) Each scholarship grant under this sec- 
tion shall (i) fully cover the costs of tuition, 
and (ii), when taken together with the fi- 
nancial resources of the grantee, fully cover 
the costs of books, transportation, board, and 
other necessary related expenses: Provided, 
That the amount of grant funds available 
annually to each grantee under clause (ii) 
shall not exceed $8,000, except where the 
scholarship grant is extended to cover the 
period between academic years pursuant to 
paragraph (3) of this subsection. 

(3) Scholarship grants under this section 
shall be made with respect to academic 
years, except that any such grant may be 
extended and increased for the period be- 
tween academic years if the grantee is en- 
gaged in clinical or other practical experi- 
ence related to his or her course of study 
and if further grant assistance during such 
period is required by the grantee because of 
his or her financial need. 

(c)(1) As a condition for any scholarship 
grants under this section, each grantee shall 
be obligated to provide professional service 
to Indians for a period of years equal to the 
number of years during which he or she 
received such grants. 

(2) For the purpose of clause (1) of this 
subsection “professional service to Indians” 
shall mean employment in the Service or 
private practice where, in the judgment of 
the Secretary in accordance with guidelines 
promulgated by him, such practice is situ- 
ated in a physician or other health profes- 
sional shortage area and addresses the health 
care needs of a substantial number of Indi- 
ans. Periods of internship or residency, 
except residency served in a facility of the 
Service, shall not constitute fulfillment of 
this service obligation. 

(3) (A) A service obligation of any indi- 
vidual pursuant to this section shall be can- 
celed upon the death of such individual. 

(B) The Secretary shall by regulation pro- 
vide for the waiver or suspension of a service 
obligation of any individual whenever com- 
pliance by such individual is impossible or 
would involve extreme hardship to such indi- 
vidual and if enforcement of such obliga- 
tion with respect to any individual would be 
against equity and good conscience. 

(d) Individuals receiving scholarship 
grants under this section shall not be 
counted against any employment ceiling af- 
fecting the Service or the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of this section: $8,000,- 
000 for the first fiscal year after enactment of 
this Act; $16,000,000 for the second fiscal year; 
$22,000,000 for the third fiscal year; $30,- 
000.000 for the fourth fiscal year; $34,000,000 
for the fifth fiscal year; and, for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, such sums as may be 
necessary to continue to make scholarship 
grants under this section to individuals who 
have received such grants prior to the end 
of the fifth fiscal year and who are eligible 
for such grants during each such succeed- 
ing fiscal year. 

INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE EXTERN PROGRAMS 


Sec. 105. (a) Any individual who receives 
a scholarship grant pursuant to section 104 
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shall be erititled to employment in the Serv- 
ice during any nonacademic period of the 
year. Periods of employment pursuant to this 
subsection shall not be counted in deter- 
mining the fulfillment of the service obliga- 
tion incurred as a condition of the scholar- 
ship grant. 

(b) Any individual enrolled in a school of 
medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, 
public health, nursing, or allied health pro- 
fessions (including schools certified by the 
Secretary as capable of training individuals 
in Indian traditional medicine) may be em- 
ployed by the Service during any nonaca- 
demic period of the year. Any such employ- 
ment shail not exceed one hundred and 
twenty days during any calendar year. 

(c) Any employment pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be made without regard to any 
competitive personnel system or agency per- 
sonnel limitation and to a position which 
will enable the individual so employed to 
receive practical experience in the health 
profession in which he or she is engaged in 
study. Any individual so employed shall re- 
ceive payment for his or her services com- 
parable to the salary he or she would receive 
if he or she were employed in the competitive 
system. Any individual so employed shall not 
be counted against any employment ceiling 
affecting the Service or the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of this section: $3,- 
250,000 for the first fiscal year after enact- 
ment of this Act; $3,250,000 for the second 
fiscal year; $3,250,000 for the third fiscal 
year; $2,600,000 for the fourth fiscal year; 
and $3,000,000 for the fifth fiscal year. 


EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING PROGRAMS IN EN- 
VIRONMENTAL HEALTH, HEALTH EDUCATION, 
AND NUTRITION 


Sec. 106, (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall make grants to individuals, 
nonprofit entities, appropriate public or pri- 
vate agencies, educational institutions, or 
Indian tribes and tribal organizations to en- 
able the recipients of such grants to establish 
and carry out programs to train individuals 
80 as to enable them to provide their services 
to Indians in the following areas: 

(1) environmental health, including proper 
waste disposal, reduced pesticide inhalation, 
proper sanitation, and vector control; 

(2) health education, including the ad- 
vising and training of Indians with respect 
to personal hygiene, the essentials of first 
aid, the care of critically ill in the home, and 
entitlements of Indians to, and the avail- 
ability of, health care services and assistance; 
providing adequate health information to 
schools; and establishing health courses in 
high schools encouraging entry by Indians 
into health-related professions; and 

(3) nutrition, including adyising and 
training Indians with respect to child nutri- 
tion, availability of nutrition programs 
(such as hot school lunch programs), nutri- 
tion in prenatal care, and nutrition educa- 
tion for the total population, particularly 
for those found to have, or to De susceptible 
to, diabetes, hypertension, and heart disease. 

(b) Grants pursuant to this section shall 
be made in such manner and in such 
amounts and subject to such conditions as 
the Secretary shall by reculetion prescribe. 

(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of this 
section $1,000,000 for each of the five fiscal 
years after enactment of this Act. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 107. (a) In order to encourage phy- 
sicians and other health professionals to join 
the Service and to provide their services in 
the rural and remote areas where a signifi- 
cant portion of Indians resides, the Secre- 
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tary, acting through the Service, may provide 
allowances to health professionals employed 
in the Service to enable them for a period of 
time each year prescribed by regulation of the 
Secretary to take leave of their duty stations 
for professional consultation and refresher 
training courses. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of this section: 
$350,000 for the first fiscal year after en- 
actment of this Act; $350,000 for the second 
fiscal year; $375,000 for the third fiscal year; 
$390,000 for the fourth fiscal year; and 
$410,000 for the fifth fiscal year. 


TITLE II—HEALTH SERVICES 


Sec, 201. (a) For the purpose of eliminat- 
ing Sacklogs in Indian health care services 
and to supply known, unmet medical, sur- 
gical, dental, and other Indian health needs, 
the Secretary is authorized to expend funds, 
through the Service, over a five-fiscal-year 
period in accordance with the schedule pro- 
vided in subsection (c). Funds appropriated 
pursuant to this section each fiscal year shall 
not be used to offset or limit the appropria- 
tions required by the Service to continue 
to serve the health needs of Indians during 
and subsequent to such five-fiscal-year 
period, but shall be in addition to the funds 
authorized for the previous fiscal year and to 
the annual appropriations required to con- 
tinue the programs of the Service. 

(b) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, is authorized to employ persons to 
implement the provisions of this section 
during the five-fiscal-year period in accord- 
ance with the schedule provided in subsec- 
tion (c). Such positions authorized each fis- 
cal year pursuant to this section shal] not 
be considered as offsetting or limiting the 
personnel required by the Service to serve 
the health needs of Indians during and sub- 
sequent to such five-fiscal-year period but 
shall be in addition to the positions author- 
ized in the previous fiscal year and to the 
annual personne] levels required to continue 
the programs of the Service, 

(c) The following amounts and positions 
are authorized, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsections (a) and (b), for the 
specific purposes noted: 

(1) Patient care (direct and indirect): for 
the first fiscal year after enactment of this 
Act, $11,000,000 and two hundred and forty 
positions; for the second fiscal year, $17,000,- 
000 and five hundred and forty positions; for 
the third fiscal year, $14,000,000 and four 
hundred and ten positions; for the fourth 
fiscal year, $9,000,000 and five hundred posi- 
tions; and for the fifth fiscal year, $7,000,000 
and four hundred and ninety positions. 

(2) Field health, excluding dental care (di- 
rect and indirect): for the first fiscal year 
after enactment of this Act, $10,000,000 and 
two hundred and fifty positions; for the sec- 
ond fiscal year, $7,500,000 and one hundred 
and eighty-five positions; for the third fis- 
cal year, $4,000,000 and one hundred and 
sixty positions; for the fourth fiscal year, 
$4,000,000 and one hundred and sixty posi- 
tions; and for the fifth fiscal year, $3,000,000 
and one hundred positions, 

(3) Dental care (direct and indirect): for 
the first fiscal year after enactment of this 
Act, $900,000 and sixty positions; for the sec- 
ond fiscal year, $700,000 and seventy-five 
positions; for the third fiscal year, $700,000 
and seventy-five positions; for the fourth fis- 
cal year, $600,000 and seventy-five positions; 
and for the fifth fiscal year, $600,000 and 
sixty positions. 

(4) Mental health: (A) Community men- 
tal health services: for the first fiscal year 
after enactment of this Act, $1,100,000 and 
fifty positions; for the second fiscal year, 
$750,000 and thirty positions; for the third 
fiscal year, $750,000 and thirty positions; for 
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the fourth fiscal year, $750,000 and thirty 
positions; and for the fifth fiscal year, $750,- 
000 and thirty positions; 

(B) Inpatient mental health services: for 
the first fiscal year after enactment of this 
Act, $400,000 and thirty positions; for the 
second fiscal year, $300,000 and twenty-two 
positions; for the third fiscal year, $300,000 
and twenty-three positions; for the fourth 
fiscal year, $300,000 and twenty-three posi- 
tions; and for the fifth fiscal year, $300,000 
and twenty-two positions; 

(C) Model dormitory mental health serv- 
Ices: for the first fiscal year after enactment 
of this Act, $625,000 and fifty positions; for 
the second fiscal year, $625,000 and fifty 
positions; for the third fiscal year, $625,000 
and fifty positions; and for the fourth fiscal 
year, $625,000 and fifty positions; 

(D) Therapeutic and residential treat- 
ment centers: for the first fiscal year after 
enactment of this Act, $200,000 and twelve 
positions; for the second fiscal year, $150,000 
and nine positions; for the third fiscal year, 
$150,000 and ten positions; for the fourth 
fiscal year, $150,000 and nine positions; and 
for the fifth fiscal year, $150,000 and ten posi- 
tions; and 

(E) Training of traditional Indian prac- 
titioners in mental health: for the first fiscal 
year after enactment of this Act, $75,000; for 
the second fiscal year, $75,000; for the third 
fiscal year, $50,000; for the fourth fiscal year, 
$50,000; and for the fifth fiscal year, $50,000. 

(5) Treatment and control of alcoholism: 
for the first fiscal year after enactment of 
this Act, $8,000,000; for the second fiscal year, 
$3,000,000; for the third fiscal year, $3,000,- 
000; for the fourth fiscal year, $3,000,000; and 
for the fifth fiscal year, $3,000,000. 

(6) Provision of health care personnel in 
primary and secondary Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs schools; for the first fiscal year after 
enactment of this Act, $1,000,000; for the sec- 
ond fiscal year, $1,200,000; for the third fiscal 
year, $1,200,000; for the fourth fiscal year, 
$1,200,000; and for the fifth fiscal year, 
$1,200,000. 

(7) Maintenance and repair (direct and 
indirect) : for the first fiscal year after enact- 
ment of this Act, $6,000,000 and thirty posi- 
tions; for the second fiscal year, 4,000,000 
and thirty positions; for the third fiscal year, 
$4,000,000 and thirty positions; for the fourth 
fiscal year, $4,000,000 and thirty positions; 
and for the fifth fiscal year, $3,000,000 and 
thirty positions. 

(d) The Secretary, acting through the 
Seryice, shall expend directly or by contract 
not less than 1 per centum of the funds ap- 
propriated under the authorizations in each 
of the clauses (1) through (5) of subsection 
(c) for research in each of the areas of In- 
dian health care for which such funds are 
authorized to be appropriated. 

TITLE IN—HEALTH FACILITIES 


CONSTRUCTION AND RENOVATION OF 
SERVICE FACILITIES 


Sec. 301. (a) For the purpose of eliminat- 
ing inadequate, outdated, and otherwise un- 
satisfactory Service hospitals, health centers, 
health stations, and other Service facilities, 
the Secretary, acting through the Service, is 
authorized to expend $561,000,000 over a five- 
fiscal-year period in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

(1) Hospitals: for the first fiscal year after 
enactment of this Act, $51,000,000; for the 
second fiscal year, $110,500,000; for the third 
fiscal year, $86,000,000; for the fourth fiscal 
year, $81,500,000; and for the fifth fiscal year, 
$115,000,000. 

(2) Health centers and health stations: 
for the first fiscal year after enactment of 
this Act, $4,000,000; for the second fiscal year, 
$6,000,000; for the third fiscal year, $6,000,- 
000; for the fourth fiscal year, $10,000,000; 
and for the fifth fiscal year, $7,000,000. 
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(3) Staff housing: for the first fiscal year 
after enactment of the Act, $14,500,000; for 
the second fiscal year, $26,000,000; for the 
third fiscal year, $11,500,000; for the fourth 
fiscal year, $20,000,000; and for the fifth fiscal 
year, $4,500,000. 

(4) Health facilities for primary and sec- 
ondary Bureau of Indian Affairs schools: $1,- 
500,000 for each of the five fiscal years after 
enactment of this Act, 

(b) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, is authorized to equip and staff such 
Service facilities at levels commensurate with 
their operation at optimum levels of effec- 
tiveness. 

(c) Prior to the expenditure of, or the 
making of any firm commitment to expend, 
any funds authorized in subsection (a), the 
Secretary, acting through the Service, shall— 

(1) consult with any Indian tribe to be 
significantly affected by any such expendi- 
ture for the purpose of determining and, 
wherever practicable, honoring tribal pref- 
erences concerning the size, location, type, 
and other characteristics of any facility on 
which such expenditure is to be made; and 

(2) be assured that, wherever practicable, 
such facility, no later than five years after its 
construction or renovation, shall meet the 
standards of the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SAFE WATER AND SANITARY 
WASTE DISPOSAL FACILITIES 


Sec. 302. (a) For the purpose of reducing 
health hazards, the Secretary is authorized 
to expend, pursuant to the Act of July 31, 
1959 (73 Stat. 267), $378,000,000 within a 
five-fiscal-year period following the enact- 
ment of this Act, in accordance with the 
schedule provided in subsection (b), to sup- 
ply unmet needs for safe water and sanitary 
waste disposal facilities in existing and new 
Indian homes and communities. 

(b) To effect the purpose of subsection 
(a), there are authorized to be appropriated: 
$78,000,000 for the first fiscal year after en- 
actment of this Act; $75,000,000 for the 
second fiscal year; $75,000,000 for the third 
fiscal year; $75,000,000 for the fourth fiscal 
year; and $75,000,000 for the fifth fiscal year. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to develop a plan, together with the 
Secretaries of the Interlor and of Housing 
and Urban Development and upon consulta- 
tion with Indian tribes, to assure that the 
schedule provided for in subsection (b) will 
be met. Such plan shall be submitted to the 
Congress no later than ninety days from the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

PREFERENCE TO INDIANS AND INDIAN 
FIRMS 

Src. 303. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, may utilize the negotiating au- 
thority of the Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 
861), to give preference to any Indian or 
any enterprise, partnership, corporation, or 
other type of business organization owned 
and controlled by an Indian or Indians 
(hereinafter referred to as an “Indian firm”) 
in the construction and renovation of Service 
facilities pursuant to section 301 and in the 
construction of safe water and sanitary waste 
disposal facilities pursuant to section 302. 
Such preference may be accorded by the 
Secretary unless he finds, pursuant to rules 
and regulations promulgated by him, that 
the project or function to be contracted for 
will not be satisfactory or such project or 
function cannot be properly completed or 
maintained by the proposed contract. The 
Secretary, in arriving at his finding, shall 
consider whether the Indian or Indian firm 
will be deficient with respect to (1) owner- 
ship and control by Indians, (2) equipment, 
(3) bookkeeping and accounting procedures, 
(4) substantive knowledge of the project or 
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function to be contracted for, (5) adequately 
trained personnel, or (6) other necessary 
components of contract performance. 

(b) For the purpose of implementing the 
provisions of this title, the Secretary shall 
assure that the rates of pay for personnel 
engaged in the construction or renovation of 
facilities constructed or renovated in whole 
or in part by funds made available pursuant 
to this title are not less than the prevailing 
local wage rates for similar work as deter- 
mined in accordance with the Act of March 3, 
1921 (46 Stat. 1491), as amended. 


TITLE IV—ACCESS TO HEALTH SERVICES 


SERVICES PROVIDED TO MEDICARE ELIGIBLE 
INDIANS 


Sec. 401. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, for the purpose of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
& Service facility (including a hospital or 
skilled nursing facility), whether operated 
by the Service or by any Indian tribe or tribal 

tion, shall hereby be deemed to be a 
facility eligible for reimbursement under title 
XVIII: Provided, That the requirements of 
subsection (b) are met. 

(b) Prior to the provision of any care or 
service for which reimbursement may be 
made, the Secretary shall certify that the 
facility meets the standards applicable to 
other hospitals and skilled nursing facilities 
eligible for reimbursement under title XVIII, 
or, in the case of any facility existing at the 
time of enactment of the Act, that the Serv- 
ice has provided an acceptable written plan 
for bringing the facility into full compliance 
with such standards within two years from 
the date of acceptance of the plan by the 
Secretary. The Service facilities shall not be 
required to be licensed by any State or local- 
ity in which they are located: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Secretary shall include in his 
certifications appropriate assurances that 
such facilities meet standards equivalent to 
licensure requirements. 

(c) Any payments received for services 
provided to beneficiaries hereunder shall not 
be considered in determining appropriations 
for health care and services to Indians. 

(d) Nothing herein authorizes the Secre- 
tary to provide services to an Indian bene- 
ficiary with coverage under title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, in prefer- 
ence to an Indian beneficiary without such 
coverage. 

SERVICES PROVIDED TO MEDICAID ELIGIBLE 

INDIANS 


Sec. 402. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, for the purpose of title 
XIX of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
@ Service facility (including a hospital, 
skilled nursing facility, or intermediate care 
facility), whether operated by the Service 
or by an Indian tribe or tribal organization, 
shall hereby be deemed to be a facility eligi- 
ble for reimbursement under title XIX: Pro- 
vided, That the requirements of subsection 
(c) are met. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements with the appropriate State 
agency for the purpose of reimbursing such 
agency for health care and services provided 
in Service facilities to Indians who are bene- 
ficiaries under title XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended. 

(c) Prior to the provision of any care or 
service for which reimbursement may be 
made, the Secretary shall certify that the 
facility meets the standards applicable to 
other hospitals, skilled nursing facilities, and 
intermediate care facilities eligible for reim- 
bursement under title XIX, or, in the case 
of any family existing at the time of en- 
actment of this Act, that the Service has 
provided an acceptable written plan for 
bringing the facility into full compliance 
with such standards within two years from 
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the date of acceptance of the plan by the 
Secretary. The Service facilities shall not be 
required to be licensed by any State or local- 
ity in which they are located: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Secretary shall include in his 
certifications appropriate assurances that 
such facilities meet standards equivalent to 
licensure requirements. 

(d) Any payments received for services 
provided recipients hereunder shall not be 
considered in determining appropriations 
for the provision of health care and services 
to Indians. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, with respect to amounts expended 
during any quarter as medical assistance un- 
der title XIX for services which are included 
in the State plan and are received through 
a Service facility, whether operated by the 
Service or by an Indian tribe or tribal orga- 
nization, to individuals who are (i) eligible 
under the plan of the State title XIX and 
(ii) eligible for comprehensive services un- 
der the Service program, the Federal med- 
ical assistance percentage under XIX shall 
be increased to 100 per centum, 

(f) Nothing in this section shall authorize 
the Secretary to provide services to an In- 
dian beneficiary with coverage under title 
XIX of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
in preference to an Indian beneficiary with- 
out such coverage. 


REPORT 


Sec. 403. The Secretary shall include in 
his annual report required by subsection 
(a) of section 601 a report on the amount 
and use of funds made available to the Sery- 
ice pursuant to this title as a result of re- 
imbursements through titles XVIII and 
XIX of the Social Security Act, as amended, 


TITLE V—HEALTH SERVICES FOR URBAN 
INDIANS 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 501. The purpose of this title is to en- 
courage the establishment of programs in 
urban areas to make health services more 
accessible to the urban Indian population. 


CONTRACTS WITH URBAN INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 502. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall enter into contracts with 
urban Indian organizations to provide Fed- 
eral assistance to such organizations for the 
purpose of establishing and administering 
in the urban centers in which such organi- 
zations are situated programs which meet 
the requirements set forth in subsection 
(b). 

(b) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, shall place such conditions as he 
deems necessary in any contract which he 
makes with any urban Indian organization 
pursuant to this title. Such conditions shall 
include, but are not limited to, requirements 
that the organization successfully under- 
take the following activities: 

(1) determine the population of urban 
Indians which are or could be recipients of 
health referral or case services; 

(2) identify all public and private health 
service resources within the urban center 
in which the organization is situated which 
are or may be available to urban Indians; 

(3) assist such resources in providing serv- 
ice to such urban Indians; 

(4) assist such urban Indians in becom- 
ing familiar with and utilizing such re- 
sources; 

(5) provide basic education to such urban 
Indians; 

(6) establish and implement manpower 
training programs to accomplish the referral 
and education tasks set forth in clauses (3) 
through (5). of this subsection; 

(7). identify gaps between unmet health 
needs of urban Indians and the resources 
available to meet such needs; 

(8) make recommendations to the Sec- 
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retary and Federal, State, local, and other 
resource agencies on methods of improving 
health service programs to meet the needs 
of urban Indians; and 

(9) where necessary, provide or contract 
for health care services to urban Indians, 

(c) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, shall by regulation prescribe the 
criteria for selecting urban Indian organiza- 
tions with which to contract pursuant to 
this title. Such criteria shall, among other 
factors, take into consideration: 

(1) the extent of the unmet health care 
needs of urban Indians in the urban center 
in question; 

(2) the size of the urban Indian popula- 
tion which is to receive assistance; 

(3) the relative accessibility which such 
population has to health care services in 
such urban center; 

(4) the extent, if any, to which the pro- 
ject would duplicate any previous or cur- 
rent public or private health services pro- 
ject funded by another source in such urban 
center; 

(5) the appropriateness and likely effec- 
tiveness of a project assisted pursuant to this 
title in such urban center; 

(6) the existence of an urban Indian or- 
ganization capable of performing the activi- 
ties set forth in subsection (b) and of enter- 
ing into a contract with the Secretary pur- 
suant to this title; and 

(7) the extent of existing or likely future 
participation in such activities by appro- 
priate health and health-related Federal 
State, local, and other resource agencies. 

PROVISIONS CONCERNING CONTRACTS 

Sec. 503. (a) Contracts with urban Indian 
organizations pursuant to this title shall 
be in accordance with all Federal contracting 
laws and regulations except that, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, such contracts may 
be negotiated without advertising and need 
not conform to the provisions of the Act of 
August 24, 1935 (48 Stat. 793) as amended. 

(b) Payments under any contracts pur- 
suant to this title may be made in advance 
or by way of reimbursement and in such in- 
stallments and on such conditions as the 
Secretary deems necessary to carry out the 
Pp of this title. 

(c) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, the Secretary may, at the 
request or consent of an urban Indian or- 
ganization, revise or amend any contract 
made by him with such organization pur- 
suant to this title as necessary to carry out 
the purpose of this title: Provided, however, 
That, whenever an urban Indian organiza- 
tion requests retrocession of the Secretary 
for any contract entered into pursuant to 
this title, such retrocession shall become ef- 
fective upon a date specified by the Secretary 
not more than one hundred and twenty days 
from the date of the request by the organi- 
zation or at such later date as may be mu- 
tually agreed to by the Secretary and the 
organization. 

(a) Contracts with urban Indian organi- 
vations and regulations adopted pursuant to 
this title shall include provisions to assure 
the fair and uniform provision to urban In- 
dians of services and assistance under such 
contracts by such organizations. 

REPORTS AND RECORDS 


Sec. 504. For fiscal year during which an 
urban Indian organization receives or ex- 
pends funds pursuant to a contract under 
this title, the organization which requested 
such contract or grant shall submit to the 
Secretary a report including information 
gathered pursuant to section 502(b) (7) and 
(8), information on activities conducted by 
the organization pursuant to the contract, 
an accounting of the amounts and purposes 
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for which Federal funds were expended, and 
such other information as the Secretary may 
request. The reports and records of the ur- 
ban Indian organization with respect to such 
contract or grant shall be subject to audit by 
the Secretary and the Comptroller General of 
the United States. 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 505. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of this title: 
$5,000,000 for the first fiscal year after en- 
actment of this Act; $10,000,000 for the sec- 
ond fiscal year; and $15,000,000 for the third 
fiscal year, 

REVIEW OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 506. Within six months after the end 
of the second fiscal year after enactment of 
this Act the Secretary, acting through the 
Service and with the assistance of the urban 
Indian organizations which haye entered in- 
to contracts pursuant to this title, shall re- 
view the program established under this title 
and submit to the Congress his assessment 
thereof and recommendations for any further 
legislative efforts he deems necessary to meet 
the purpose of this title. 


TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 
REPORTS 


Sec. 601. (a) The Secretary shall report 
annually to the President and the Congress 
on progress made in effecting the purposes 
of this Act, Within three months after the 
end of the fourth fiscal year after enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary shall review the 
programs established or assisted pursuant 
to this Act and shall submit to the Congress 
his assessment thereof and recommendations 
of additional programs or additional assist- 
ance necessary to, at a minimum, provide 
health services to Indians, and insure a 
health status for Indians, which are at a 
parity with the health services available to, 
and the health status of, the general popu- 
lation. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary $150,000 to sup- 
port a one-year study by the National 
Indian Health Board of mental health prob- 
lems, including alcoholism and related prob- 
lems, among Indians. The study, together 
with any recommendations the Board may 
have for legislative or administrative actions 
to remedy such problems, shall be submitted 
to the Congress by the Secretary no later 
than thirty days after the study's completion. 

REGULATIONS 


Sec. 602. (a)(1) Within three months 
from the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall, to the extent practicable, 
consult with national and regional Indian 
organizations to consider and formulate ap- 
propriate rules and regulations to imple- 
ment the provisions of this Act. 

(2) Within four months from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
publish proposed rules and regulations in 
the Federal Register for the purpose of re- 
ceiving comments from interested parties. 

(3) Within six months from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
promulgate rules and regulations to imple- 
ment the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to revise 
and amend any rules or regulations pro- 
mulgated pursuant to this Act: Provided, 
That, prior to any revision or amendment to 
such rules and regulations, the Secretary 
shall, to the extent practicable, consult with 
appropriate national or regional Indian or- 
ganizations and shall publish any proposed 
revision or amendment in the Federal Reg- 
ister not less than sixty days prior to the 
effective date of such revision or amendment 
in order to provide adequate notice to, and 
receive comments from other interested 
parties. 
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LEASES WITH INDIAN TRIBES 

Sero. 603. Nothwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the -Secretary is authorized, 
in carrying out the purposes of this Act, 
to enter into leases with Indian tribes for 
periods not in excess of twenty years. 

AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 

Sec, 604. The funds appropriated pursuant 
to this Act shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Senate 
approval of S. 2938—the Indian Heaith 
Care Improvement Act—will mark the 
culmination of a 10-month bipartisan 
effort by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs addressed to one of the 
most critical and deplorable situations 
in the United States: the health status 
of, and the provision of basic health 
services to, the American Indian people. 

POOR HEALTH OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


To say that Indians are the most de- 
prived group of citizens in our Nation is 
as repetitive as it is true. 

Nowhere is the discrepancy between 
Indians and other citizens so glaring as 
the field of health. Diseases that have 
posed little or no threat to most Ameri- 
cans for several generations remain com- 
monplace for the Indian people. 

I do not want to belabor my colleagues 
with a litany of statistics reflecting the 
poor health status of Indian people. The 
printed hearing record and committee 
report on S. 2938 are replete with charts, 
graphs, and tables which tell the grim 
story of the deplorable health conditions 
of Indians in cold, blunt statistical terms. 

These statistics point out that the in- 
cidence of tuberculosis, malnutrition, 
diarrhea, middle ear disease, and pneu- 
monia are far greater among Indians 
than the population at large. Indian in- 
fant mortality is almost 144 times the 
national average. 

The life expectancy for Indians is 
5 years less than for other Americans. 

Alcoholism and suicide are epidemic 
diseases in Indian communities. 

INDIAN HEALTH RESOURCES 


In response to Indian health needs 
that had grown to crisis proportions, 
Congress, in 1955, transferred all author- 
ity for Indian health from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Significant progress has been made 
by the Indian Health Service since that 
time but they are outmanned and out- 
gunned relative to the problems they 

ace. 

Congress bestowed the Indian Health 
Service with responsibility, but we did 
not spell out their authority, nor have 
we provided them with the resources to 
do the job. 

Their general authorization for ap- 
propriations is contained in the Snyder 
Act of 1921; their actual scope of work 
is defined from year to year by the In- 
terior appropriations bill. 

At this point, I want to commend the 
senior Senator from Nevada, ALAN BIBLE, 
for his sensitivity and recognition of In- 
dian health needs during his long tenure 
of service on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. He has consistently supported in- 
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creased funding to improve the quantity 
and quality of Federal curative and pre- 
ventive health services administered for 
Indian people. 

Native Americans suffer from ram- 
pant poverty and are both geographically 
and culturally remote from traditional 
health facilities. Their tragic health 
problems call for special resources. 

Yet, there is an inordinately low ratio 
of doctors to patients in Indian com- 
munities—i doctor for every 1,080 In- 
diams compared to 1 physician for 
every 600 persons on a national scale. 

Fewer doctors and related health pro- 
fessionals are entering the Indian health 
field every year and the end of the doctor 
draft spells a further depletion of medi- 
cal manpower. 

In 30 of the 51 existing Indian Health 
Service hospitals, over 60 percent fail to 
meet standards of accreditation due to 
insufficient staffing or poor physical 
plants. 

Two-thirds of the hospitals are ob- 
solete and 22 need to be replaced com- 
pletely. 

Roughly half of the 800,000 Indians 
in the United States live off reservations; 
yet, the Indian Health Service cannot 
even begin to cope with their enormous 
problems. 

MAJOR FROVISIONS OF 5S. 2938 


S. 2938 is not proposed as a magical 
solution to the Indian health problem, 
but instead represents a long overdue 
step in the right direction. 

The purpose of S. 2938, the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act, is to as- 
sure the highest possible health status 
for the American Indian people. To meet 
this purpose, S. 2938 would provide the 
direction and financial resources to over- 
come the inadequacies in the existing 
Federal Indian health care program. 
Further, it invites the greatest possible 
participation of Indians and Alaska Na- 
tives in the direction and management 
of that program. 

Through the various titles, the bill pro- 
poses to achieve the following objectives: 

To assure an adequate health manpower 
base to provide proper health services to In- 
dians and a sufficient cadre of trained Indian 
professionals and other health workers to 
permit Indian communities to have a maxi- 
mum voice in shaping those services (title 
I); 

‘To assure the elimination of the enormous 
backlag among Indians of unmet health 
needs and essential patient care (title II); 

To construct modern, efficient hospitals 
and other health care facilities serving In- 
dians where none exist and renovate the 
existing facilities, most of which are in a 
state of general deterioration (title II); 

To overcome the adverse effects of unsafe 
water supplies and insanitary waste disposal 
systems in Indian communities and homes 
(title TI); 

To enable Indian people to exercise their 
citizenship rights to a broader range of na~ 
tional health resources (title IV); and 

To assist urban Indians both to gain access 
to those health resources avail- 
able to them as citizens and to provide pri- 
mary health care services where those re- 
sources are Inadequate or inaccessible (title 
Vv). 

To insure that the provisions of S, 2938 
will be implemented by the Administration 
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and effectively monitored and evaluated 
(title VI). 


The six interrelated titles of S. 2938, 
if enacted into law, would authorize a 
sustained and coordinated Federal 
health effort addressed to the excessive 
backlog in the treatment of diseases and 
illnesses affecting Indian people in both 
reservation and urban settings; to the 
physical shortcomings and staffing defi- 
ciencies in Indian Health Service facili- 
ties; to the inadequate water and waste 
disposal systems which serve as the 
source of numerous communicable dis- 
eases in Indian communities; and to the 
several legal constraints which preclude 
reservation and urban Indians from 
making use of national health resources 
on the same basis as all other citizens. 

Mr, President, I want to emphasize to 
the Members of the Senate that any 
resolution of the deplorable health con- 
ditions of American Indians will require 
a massive program effort and a substan- 
tial outlay of Federal appropriations. 
The program envisioned in S. 2938, if 
fully funded, would result in a total ex- 
penditure of $1.6 billion over a 5 fiscal 
year period. 

It is important to note that this effort 
would be sustained by incremental in- 
creases over a 5 fiscal year period to the 
current Indian Health Service budget 
base. The incremental approach is 
chosen in lieu of mounting a “crash” 
program, because the latter, with its too 
sudden infusion of funds, inevitably 
proves to be uneconomical and unman- 
ageable. It is anticipated that the in- 
cremental increases in financial re- 
sources would serve to eliminate the doc- 
umented excessive backlogs in health 
care requirements and establish a firm 
foundation upon which a continuous 
program capable of meeting the total 
heaith needs of the Indian and Alaska 
Native people could be maintained after 
the end of the 5 fiscal year period. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, S. 2938 enjoys the sup- 
port of the Indian community and na- 
tional professional health organizations, 
many of whom testified during the hear- 
ings on this measure and recommended 
enactment. Failure to approve this meas- 
ure today will only prove a total derelic- 
tion of duty. This bill represents a chance 
to partially fulfill our Nation’s moral 
and ilegal commitments to its first citi- 
zens—the American Indians. That chal- 
lenge and chance must be met if we are 
to progress toward a unified future 
where health is a right, not a privilege. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, it is no 
secret that I have had my differences 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
committee and the manager of this bill 
over a number of important issues during 
this session of Congress, but on the mat- 
ter of providing better health care to our 
Indian citizens there has been complete 
agreement. In the context of commit- 
ment and concern we have worked to- 
gether to develop legislation which would 
address in a reasonable and rational way 
the major health needs of the American 
Indian. S. 2938, the Indian Health Care 
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Improvement Act, therefore, is a product 
of cooperation, and represents a full 
committee effort to eliminate the defl- 
ciencies in Indian health care services. 

Mr. President, the health of our In- 
dian citizens has long been of concern 
to me since my own State, with its large 
Indian population, I have witnessed at 
first hand the need for better health 
care. I have traveled through Arizona’s 
reservation lands, I have visited the fa- 
cilities of the Indian Health Service, 
talked with IHS personnel and the In- 
dian people affected by the IHS, and I 
came away convinced that a major ef- 
fort would have to be made if our In- 
dian citizens were to receive better 
health care. This legislation is a result 
of that need. It is both responsive and 
significant because S. 2938 clearly recog- 
nizes that the story of Indian health care 
is largely the story of the Indian Health 
Service. 

This legislation is significant because 
its central objective is to redraw the leg- 
islative authority of the Indian Health 
Service, so that it might better meet the 
contemporary health needs of Indian 
people. It has become increasingly clear 
that the existing authority of the Indian 
Health Service is no longer capable of 
meeting the ever-pressing health prob- 
lems of its cHents and clearly needs new 
tools, resources, and Innovative programs 
to meet those needs. That is the basic 
purpose of this bill. 

But more importantly, this legislation 
was designed to be responsive as well. 
For far too long the Indian Health 
Service and the Indian people them- 
selves have experienced Government pol- 
icies which resulted in inadequate funds, 
inadequate manpower, and inadequate 
facilities. In the place of a comprehen- 
sive plan to meet the health needs of 
Indian people, Government policies have 
had the effect of a bandaid. Budgets for 
the Indian Health Service were often 
designed to meet the minimum needs of 
patient care and field health services. 
And in particular, construction funds for 
the Indian Health Service have been 
totally inadequate to meet the glaring 
need for better facilities. With only a 
few construction projects authorized 
each year, some of which were the result 
of congressional intervention, the Indian 
Health Service has had to face continued 
deterioration in most of its facilities and 
had to do what it could to keep them 
going for yet another year, despite the 
knowledge that most of these facilities 
were out of date, beyond repair, and un- 
safe. It is no wonder then that the Indian 
Health Service has been reduced to rm- 
ning a program which would be best 
described as a gamble, and at worst, a 
disaster. S. 2938 is, in essence, a compre- 
hensive plan designed to meet the total 
health needs of Indian people in a way 
that is neither haphazard nor uncoor- 
dinated. Perhaps, this element of S. 2938 
is its most redeeming feature. Only 
through a long-range plan can we hope 
to meet the health needs of Indians with 
assurance of success not only for the 
Indian Health Service, but to those many 
Indians who have suffered with the 
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inadequacies of Indian health 
programs. 

To be more specific, S. 2938 seeks to 
accomplish the following objectives: 

To assure an adequate health man- 
power base to provide proper health 
services to Indians and a sufficient cadre 
of trained Indian professionals and 
other health workers to permit Indian 
communities to have a maximum voice 
in shaping those services; 

To assure the elimination of the enor- 
mous backlog among Indians of unmet 
health needs and essential patient care; 

To construct modern, efficient hospi- 
tals, and other health care facilities 
serving Indians where none exist and 
renovate the existing facilities, most of 
which are in a state of general deteriora- 
tion; 

To overcome the adverse effects of un- 
safe water supplies and unsanitary waste 
disposal systems in Indian communities 
and homes; 

To enable Indian people to exercise 
their citizenship rights to a broader 
range of national health resources; and 

To assist urban Indians both to gain 
access to those community health re- 
sources available to them as citizens and 
to provide primary health care services 
where those resources are inadequate or 
inaccessible. 

Mr. President, these objectives repre- 
sent both the basic outline of S. 2938 
and the comprehensive plan that the 
Indian Health Service needs to meet the 
total health needs of the Indian people, 
In the case of each objective, the com- 
mittee has clearly documented its need, 
and the provisions in the bill are de- 
signed to realize that objective. 

Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
review, in detail, the entire provisions of 
S. 2938. Rather, it is my objective to 
highlight three provisions of significant 
importance to the Indian Health Service 
and the basis for them. 

INDIAN HEALTH MANPOWER 

First, the degree of success of any 
health care delivery system is often 
measured by the extent to which its man- 
power—doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
other health personnel—meets the needs 
of the population it serves. Effective 
health personnel is a primary factor in 
the provision of quality health care; 
where manpower is in short supply or 
underutilized, the health care system is 
placed in serious jeopardy. These state- 
ments are particularly applicable to the 
Indian Health Service. At a time when 
Indians are expressing increasing con- 
fidence in the Indian Health Service by 
making greater use of its service, its ca- 
pacity to fully meet this demand is being 
erippled by a manpower shortage of 
serious dimensions. 

A combination of events has produced 
a manpower shortage of severe, if not 
crisis, proportions for the Indian Health 
Service. 

First, the Indian Health Service has 
experienced a sharp increase in demand 
for its services. The result has been that 
the existing manpower is inadequate to 
effectively serve the increased number of 
Indian patients, 
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Second, the end of the military draft 
has eliminated a stable supply of man- 
power. 

Finally, Federal programs and policies 
designed to provide medical manpower 
to rural areas have proved largely inef- 
fective. 

These factors have combined to jeop- 
ardize the capacity of the Indian Health 
Service to deliver quality health care to 
Indians. An analysis of existing programs 
and policies as to their potential for re- 
solving this problem convinced me and 
the committee that a new approach was 
necessary to solve the total manpower 
needs of the IHS. In this context, 
title I of S. 2938 contains provisions 
which would achieve the following objec- 
tives: 

First, that an Indian oriented health man- 
power program be established. 

Second, that the health manpower pro- 
gram be designed to support the broad ob- 
jective of eliminating health manpower 
shortages in all health care areas affecting 
the Indian Health Service. 

Third, that the various elements of the 
health manpower program be interrelated 
and be subject to effective coordination and 
management. 

Fourth, that the administration of an 
Indian oriented health manpower program 
be assigned to the Indian Health Service. 

Fifth, that a scholarship program be de- 
signed to specifically increase the supply of 
health professionals for the Indian Health 
Service. 

Sixth, that the scholarship program pro- 
vide sufficient financial support to attract 
highly qualified participants, especially 
Indians, and to fully meet their educational 
needs. 


Title I contains six separate but inter- 
related programs designed specifically to 
meet the health manpower needs of the 
Indian Health Service and to produce 
more Indian health professionals. The 
committee assigned the administration 
of this comprehensive package of pro- 
grams to the Indian Health Service, be- 
cause it believes that the IHS, as an es- 
tablished agency with the specific mission 
to provide health care to Indians, pos- 
sesses the necessary administrative ma- 
chinery and the relevant expertise to 
effectively manage those programs, More 
importantly, however, the committee ex- 
pects that under this administrative as- 
signment the Indian Health Service will 
quickly realize that it is in their own 
self-interest to assure the successful 
implementation of these programs. Fail- 
ure to do so will surely plunge the Indian 
Health Service into ‘a prolonged- and 
likely dangerous manpower shortage. 

This linkage of agency self-interest 
and manpower programs.represents a 
significant change in the present ap- 
proach to administering Federal health 
manpower programs. Instead of continu- 
ing to follow the pattern of unrelated 
manpower programs, most of which are 
administered by colleges and universities 
on behalf of individual students, title I 
definitely establishes in the Indian 
Health Service a manpower program to 
directly service the interests of that agen- 
cy. No longer will the Indian Health 
Service have to wait for assistance, often 
ir. vain, from other program sources, but 
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will be able to control events so as to 
realize its manpower objectives on a ra- 
tional basis . 

Of equal importance, this legislation 
seeks to meet the objective of Indian 
self-determination by developing a health 
manpower program which emphasizes 
the recruitment and training of Indians 
so that we can increase the number of 
Indian health personnel caring for their 
own people. It is my personal hope that 
by the end of the decade we will witness 
a substantial growth in the number of 
Indian doctors, administrators, nurses, 
and other allied health personnel serving 
Indian people. 

Mr. President, the health manpower 
shortage in the Indian Health Service 
is a critical problem, but current policies 
are clearly unresponsive and the problem 
can no longer be ignored for at the heart 
of the Indian Health Service is its medi- 
cal personnel. Without adequate person- 
nel, increased support for patient care, 
and other health care programs of the 
IHS, services would be irrelevant. Title I 
represents a major step toward solving 
the manpower needs of the Indian Health 
Service, but in a larger sense it represents 
an effort to establish a permanent source 
for supplying the necessary health per- 
sonnel to serve the needs of Indian peo- 
ple. In summary, title I is one of the most 
important elements of S. 2938. 

PATIENT CARE SERVICES 

Mr. President, another element of ma- 
jor importance to the Indian Health 
Service in S. 2938 are the provisions of 
title II dealing with patient care services. 
It is the primary mission of the Indian 
Health Service to deliver quality health 
care services to Indian people, vet, the 
Indian Health Service must confront not 
only the health problems of Indians, but 
the reality that present resources-are in- 
adequate to treat those that are ill and 
the conditions that produce disease and 
illness. Since the organization of the In- 
dian Health Service in 1955, a number of 
serious health problems have been re- 
solved, According to Dr. Emory Johnson, 
the Director of the Indian Health 
Service: 

The decline in deaths from tuberculosis, 
diseases of infancy, influenza, pneumonia, 
and gastro-intestinal illnesses has been dra- 
matic. Strides also have been made in cor- 
recting environmental deficiencies such as 
inadequate housing and water disposal facil- 
ities, that give rise to a high incidence of 
disease and premature deaths. 


But Dr. Johnson also notes that— 

Although the gap has narrowed between 
the Indian and Alaska Native state of health 
and that of the rest of the nation it is still 
far below national standards. Infant death 
rates are 1.4 times higher than the U.S. all 
races rate, gastroenteric death rate is 4 times 
higher, and the incidence of tuberculosis is 
8 times as high. 


In addition, the rates of certain dis- 
eases afflicting Indian people particularly, 
have risen dramatically over the years. 
For example, otitis media, a disease of 
the ear, increased 74 percent between 
1965 and 1971, strep throat and scarlet 
fever, 218 percent, and influenza by 243 
percent. In addition, the incidence of 
veneral disease has increased dramat- 
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ically from 1962 to 1971, the’syphilis inci- 
dence rate rose by 117 percent, the gon- 
orrhea rate by 79 percent. Finally, the 
rate of alcoholism among Indian people 
has produced a health problem of im- 
mense proportions. 

Mr. President, these statistics reveal 
some of the dimensions to the problem. 
But what is more significant is the pov- 
erty and the environment which charac- 
terize Indian life on a day-to-day basis. 
It is these conditions which the Indian 
Health Service must also confront, in 
addition to the immediate problems of 
treating illness. In short, the Indian 
Health Service has an immense responsi- 
bility to mot only manage the health 
needs of Indian people, but to assist in 
the elimination of some of the conditions 
that cause illness itself. 

Let me assure the Senate that the 
Indian Health Service has made great 
progress over the past 20 years, but it 
is also clear that the Indian Health 
Service now needs additional resources 
if it is to be sustained in its effort to 
meet the ever-increasing demand for 
comprehensive health care services. Title 
TI of S. 2938 represents a major program 
to meet the current needs of the Indian 
Health Service. In brief it is a program 
designed to expand the treatment of 
acute as well as chronic diseases, to eli- 
minate the incredible backlog in surgical 
cases and dental care, to confront the 
deficiencies in mental health care, to 
provide funds to maintain and repair 
IHS facilities, and, of equal importance, 
to promote community and health field 
services. Title II anticipates that over a 
5-year period the Indian Health Service 
will be able to realize the objective of a 
long-range health care ctrategy designed 
to strengthen the capacity of the Indian 
Health Service, and to assure delivery of 
quality health services for Indian people. 

INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES AND SANITATION 


Mr. President, the third element of 
major importance in S. 2938 to the Indian 
Health Service is the commitment con- 
tained in title OI to provide the funds 
necessary to replace or refurbish defi- 
cient IHS facilities. In adcition, title ITT 
contains funds to expand the work of 
the Indian Health Service in the field of 
sanitation. In both instances, the need is 
clearly evident. 

Mr. President, there is an obvious and 
significant relationship between the 
standard of care and the quality of the 
facilities through which health care is 
provided. Inadequate, outmoded, or un- 
safe hospitals or other health facilities 
inhibit the potential for quality health 
care. Moreover, recruitment and reten- 
tion of highly competent personnel at all 
levels is frustrated, if not made impossi- 
ble where facilities are inadquate to pro- 
vide even the most basic of health serv- 
ices. In this connection, if we fail to 
appreciate the relationship between 
recruitment and quality facilities we will 
have surely misunderstood the problem. 
The Indian Health Service provides 
health services to Indian people through 
a network of 51 hospitals, 83 health cen- 
ters, and ever 300 health stations and 
clinics. But by anyone's measure, most 
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of these facilities, especially the hospi- 
tals, are either outmoded, unsafe, or in- 
adequate. The Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals for example, 
reported that of the 51 IHS hospitals, 
only 22 percent are accredited. Yet, at 
the present rate of response, the Indian 
Health Service could not expect to meet 
most of these deficiencies for many years. 
What is needed, therefore, is a plan 
which will rationally allocate scarce 
Federal resources so that these deficien- 
cies can be met within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. Title III provides sufficient 
funds to meet IHS needs over a 5-year 
period according to a priority plan. In 
my opinion, this is a significant step to 
manage Federal funds, while solving an 
important problem which is fundamental 
to the capacity of the Indian Health 
Service to provide quality health care. 

In addition, title IIT provides funds to 
accelerate the work of the Indian Health 
Service in the field of sanitation. The 
need for essential safe water and sani- 
tary waste disposal facilities is clear in 
the face of the relationship between the 
incidence of disease caused by the con- 
tamination in poor water and unsanitary 
waste disposal. Public Law 86-121 au- 
thorizes the Indian Health Service to 
construct sanitary waste disposal facili- 
ties and develop clear water supply sys- 
tems. Progress has been significant, but 
here again the need is greater than the 
available resources. Title III will provide 
over a 5-year period substantial assist- 
ance to supply unmet needs for safe wa- 
ter and sanitary waste disposal facilities 
in Indian homes and communities. This 
one provision will, in my view, promote a 
lasting preventive health care program 
which is so essential in relieving Indian 
people of the very conditions which so 
affect their daily habits. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, the Indian Health Serv- 
ice is the chief instrument through which 
a whole range of health care services are 
provided to the Indian people. Yet, the 
evidence clearly demonstrates that the 
time has come to strengthen that instru- 
ment. S. 2938 was designed primarily to 
service the needs of the Indian Health 
Service by providing increased man- 
power, by expanding its capacity to deal 
with illness and disease, anc by commit- 
ting resources to acquiring better facili- 
ties. The provisions of S. 2938 dealing 
with manpower, services, and facilities 
are all interrelated, each depending on 
the other to assure a total response to 
the health needs of Indian people. With- 
out a total commitment of funds to one 
or the other of these provisions the ca- 
pacity of the Indian Health Service to 
mount a sustained effort would be jeop- 
ardized. 

Mr. President, the purpose then of S. 
2938 is to give the Indian Health Service 
the financial and human resources to as- 
sure the success of a total comprehensive 
effort to promote better health and bet- 
ter health care among Indian people. In 
the belief that this effort is a worthy one 
I commend S. 2938 to the Senate and 
urge its passage. 

Mr. President, I would also like to take 
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this opportunity to express my apprecia- 
tion to a number of Senators and staff 
members who, together, made this legis- 
lation possible. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee, Senator Jackson, is to be 
commended for his leadership in devel- 
oping this legislation. His commitment 
was total and without qualification. In 
a similar fashion, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, Senator BARTLETT, 
as the ranking minority member on the 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee, contrib- 
uted his time and energy to assure a bill 
that was clearly responsive to the health 
care needs of Indian people. 

The work of the staff deserves com- 
mendation as well, The outstanding pro- 
fessional work of Forrest Gerard and his 
assistant, Steve Jennings, produced a bill 
worthy of support. Steve Quarles, 
brought together the various pieces of S. 
2938 to fashion a report which will stand 
as the case for increased support for In- 
dian health care programs. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would be re- 
miss if I did not point out the significant 
contributions of the minority staff in de- 
veloping S. 2938. From the very begin- 
ning the minority was committed to pas- 
sage of this important bill. Legislative 
assistants from the offices of minority 
committee members as weil as other Sen- 
ators worked together to realize that 
commitment. This group was composed 
of Hazel Elbert of Senator Barr.ert’s 
office, Ellen Von Renner of Senator 
Bucktey’s office, Sunny Nixon of Senator 
HANSEN'S Office, Al Timothy and Linda 
Birkhofer of Senator McCuure’s office, 
Caroline Silver of Senator Domentrct's of- 
fice, Twinkle Thomas of Senator GOLD- 
WaTER’s Office, and Rick Lavis of my of- 
fice. This group spent considerable time 
in developing this legislation and con- 
tributed immensely to the final product, 
especially the provisions dealing with 
health manpower. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of S. 2938, the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act, I am pleased to 
support this significant legislative effort 
to bring Indian health care out of the 
dark ages. I want to congratulate the 
chairman of the Interior Committee, Mr. 
JacKSON, and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Mr. Fannin, on their success. 

During hearings on S. 2938 last spring 
the commitiee heard testimony from 
members of the Indian community and 
from both Indian and non-Indian health 
care professionals. In the aftermath of 
the hearings, the committee members 
continued to work with experts in the 
Indian health care field and with other 
congressional offices to respond to as 
many as possible of the critical needs 
discussed by witnesses. The Interior 
Committee has included in the present 
bill many valuable provisions. S. 2938 
authorizes funding for recruitment of 
Indian health care professionals, train- 
ing of Indian health care professionals, 
updating the services rendered by the 
Indian Health Service, construction of 
health care facilities, assisting urban In- 
dians, improving sanitation, and other 
purposes. 
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I would like to take a few minutes to 
discuss briefly my own interest in In- 
dian health care, the proposals I sug- 
gested to the Interior Committee regard- 
ing this legislation, and the committee’s 
response to my proposals. 

Since my work as chairman of the 
Senate Special Subcommittee on Indian 
Education, I have been concerned about 
the detrimental effects of alcoholism and 
mental health problems on the Indian 
community, particularly on Indian chil- 
dren. In discussing the reluctance of both 
Government agencies and Indians to 
recognize the severity of alcoholism and 
related problems, the subcommittee 
stated in its 1969 final report: 

The consequences of our failure to act are 
many, and include the physical and social 
impairment of large numbers of Indian 
adults; the severe disorganization of many 
Indian families and communities; exceed- 
ingly high accident rates; alarming numbers 
of homicides, suicides, and assaults; the 
failure of Indian children in public schools; 
and the placement of large numbers of In- 
dian children in boarding schools. The cost 
to the taxpayer of providing medical care, 
welfare, and police services to deal with the 
excessive drinking problem is obviously high. 
If alcoholism could even be partially alle- 
viated, a significant amount of scarce public 
resources could be conserved for other press- 
ing needs. 


To combat these serious problems the 
Subcommittee recommended: 

That.a comprehensive attack upon alco- 
holism among Indians be begun at the ear- 
liest possible time, and that it include (a) 
coordinated medical, paramedical, educa- 
tional, psychiatric, social, and rehabilitation 
services, both public and private, including 
non-medical and non-professional personnel 
as appropriate; (b) strong prevention pro- 
grams, relying upon concerted public edu- 
cation efforts; and (c) concerted efforts to 
identify and deal with the causes of Indian 
alcoholism. 


My work with the Indian Education 
Subcommittee, communications over the 
years from Indian communities, and 
firsthand exposures to Indian health, 
education, and manpower training prob- 
lems have made me acutely aware of the 
serious unsatisfied mental health needs 
of American Indians. I feel that Indian 
mental health problems are so over- 
whelming as to severely impede efforts to 
improve significantly physical health 
care. Therefore, earlier this spring I made 
some suggestions regarding S. 2938 to 
the Interior Committee—Conaressronat. 
Recorp, page 9737-39- Thë most impor- 
tant of my proposed additions to that 
legislation were‘ designed to respond to 
the chronic lack of adequate mental 
health and alcoholism programs for 
Indians. 

One of my proposals would provide on- 
going alcoholism projects to battle what 
is probably the worst health problem 
facing Indians. A solid foundation for 
these projects has been laid by the suc- 
cessful Indian alcoholism programs spon- 
sored by the National Institute on Al- 
cohol Abuse and Alcoholism. Credit for 
this achievement goes to the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HueHes) and his Al- 
coholism Subcommittee for developing 
the legislation which created NIAAA and 
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to NIAAA’s director, Dr. Morris Chafetz, 
for the success of NIAAA Indian. pro- 
grams. 

I also suggested four more provisions 
designed to alleviate Indian mental 
health problems. For example, inpatient 
mental health service facilities are re- 
quired to meet the need for Indian- 
oriented psychiatric treatment of acute 
and long-term mental illness. Two sug- 
gestions related specifically to the needs 
of Indian children: I proposed the es- 
tablishment of model dormitories de- 
signed to improve the physical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual growth of Indian 
children and a therapeutic residential 
treatment center for disturbed and delin- 
quent Indian children. A final proposal 
would provide opportunities for tradi- 
tional training in mental health careers. 
There is a shortage of practitioners of 
traditional Indian medicine, who are 
considered extremely valuable by. In- 
dian Health Service medical personnel 
and by the Indian community. 

Iam gratified by the Interior Commit- 
tee’s decision to incorporate all of these 
proposals in the final version of the In- 
dian Health Care Improvement Act. By 
including my alcoholism and mental 
health proposal in S. 2938, the com- 
mittee has taken one more important 
step toward implementing the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Education Sub- 
committee, which so clearly linked 
mental health with major obstacles con- 
fronting Indians. 

Also incorporated into the Interior 
Committee legislation are other sugges- 
tions of mine which were supported by 
hearing testimony. Among these are pro- 
visions for direct health care for urban 
Indians, for recruitment of Indians into 
health care professions, and the long- 
term leases between Indian tribes and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Many of us have been shocked by the 
tragic state of Indian health care in 
this country. For example, in hearings 
last September, Dr. Emery Johnson, Di- 
rector of the Indian Health Service 
testified: 

Despite the significant improvements that 
have been made in the health status of this 
population group, they still remain below 
the general population of the United States. 


I hope we can continue to produce 
significant legislative remedies to these 
severe health problems and that, in 
health-related legislation directed to- 
ward our total population, we can insure 
that our first citizens are not neglected. 
I am optimistic, for example, that na- 
tional health insurance will have positive 
results for the Indian community, as well 
as for all other segments of the popula- 
tion. 

Mr, President, I want to take this op- 
portunity to reaffirm my support for 
5. 2938 and to express my hope that my 
colleagues in the Senate and the House 
will act favorably on this vital legislation, 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2938, I support the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act. Through 
its deliberations, the members and staff 
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of the Interior Committee have provided 
Congress with a precise assessment of the 
health care system now available to the 
American Indian and Alaskan Native 
populations. The committee has focused 
its attention on past achievements, pres- 
ent problems, and future needs of this 
system and has formulated a comprehen- 
sive proposal that will go a long way to- 
ward equating the medical systems avail- 
able to Native Americans with the serv- 
ices now being used by the majority of 
the people. 

It is my opinion that S. 2938 effective- 
ly addresses the fundamental causes of 
an Indian infant mortality rate one and 
one-half times the national average; of 
an Indian life expectancy figure.some 6 
years less than that of the average Amer- 
ican; of an Indian tubercular rate 64 
times higher than the rate for all other 
Americans; of an Alaskan Native suicide 
rate 35 times the national average. 

Mr. President, S. 2938 will expand In- 
dian and Alaskan Native programs; it 
will eliminate inadequacies in the 
delivery of essential patient services; it 
will renovate dilapidated hospitals and 
reduce the physician to patient ratio 
which is, at present, one physician to 
every 1,080 Native Americans. 

Equally as important, S. 2938 will en- 
able talented Indian and Alaskan Native 
students to further their education and 
return to the villages as physicians in 
service to their people. At present, there 
are only 50 known physicians of Indian 
descent. 

I would like to take a few moments 
to briefly describe the health conditions 
in the rural areas of Alaska and suggest 
the extent to which the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act will improve 
these conditions. 

It is a well-established medical fact 
that disease thrives in poor sanitary 
conditions. While many diseases are di- 
rectly related to poor sanitation prac- 
tices, all diseases, particularly infectious 
diseases, are readily spread throughout 
a community where adequate sanitation 
facilities are lacking. A disease or illness 
which is relatively harmless in a hy- 
genically safe community, may reach 
epidemic proportions in a poorly-sani- 
tized area. According to the UNICEF- 
WHO Joint Committee on Health Policy. 
“no other single measure can make. 2a 
comparable contribution to the improve- 
ment of health and (the) standard of 
living” as clean water sources and ade- 
quate waste disposal processes. For ex- 
ample, in a survey conducted in Japan 
in 1962, 30 rural areas showed that after 
water purification systems were installed, 
the number of cases of communicable 
intestinal diseases was reduced by 171.5 
percent, while the death rate for infants 
and young children dropped by 51.7 per- 
cent. 

One of the main sanitation problems in 
the rural native villages of Alaska stems 
from the fact that individual homes 
often have no indoor running water. 
Consequently, their main source of water 
for washing dishes, cooking and bathing 
is by melting blocks of ice into bowls 
ox other containers. As a result, the 
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water is left standing, and washing con- 
sists more of rinsing than cleansing. This 
lack of sanitary water accounts for a 
number of health problems: impetigo 
being one of the most common. This skin 
infection can reach epidemic proportions 
in the rural villages, and is quickly spread 
in the schools. 

Although the Indian Health Service 
is reaching some rural villages, many 
Alaskan villagers must continue to im- 
provise; “honeybuckets” and hand- 
drilled water holes are the rule rather 
than the exception. My office continu- 
ally receives pleas for assistance. The 
Natives know that they are not main- 
taining adequate hygenic practices, but 
they have little choice but to drill holes 
in the ice or ground and bend down on 
their hands and knees to drink the water. 
Mr. President, following the completion 
of my remarks, I would like to print in 
the Recorp a few of the letters that I 
have received detailing the inade- 
quacies of such sanitation facilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objectian, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, S. 2938 
can have a positive effect on the un- 
healthy conditions that I have just men- 
tioned. Under title III of the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is authorized “to supply unmet 
needs for safe water and sanitary waste 
disposal facilities in existing and new 
Indian homes and communities.” This is 
only one section of S. 2938 and, as such, 
it is just a sampling of the far-reaching 
effects the Indian Health Care Improve- 
ment Act will have if enacted. By focus- 
ing my attention on this most basic of 
health needs, I do not want to convey 
the impression that the remainder of the 
legislation is ancillary to the sanitation 
provisions. This is most definitely not the 
case. As I mentioned previously, S. 2938 
touches all the bases through a com- 
prehensive plan to upgrade the health 
care system in American Indian and 
Alaskan Native communities. 

Mr. President, the first Americans are 
not second-class citizens and they de- 
serve something more than second-class 
services. 

Once again, I want to commend the 
Interior Committee for this proposal and 
I urge my colleagues to join with me in 
support of this desperately needed legis- 
lation. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Hooper Bay, ALASKA, 
June 16, 1974. 

Dear Senator M. GRAVEL: I always get let- 
ters, and the things you have done for us. I’m 
very glad you done alot of things to help us. 
This is my first time write back or answer 
you. Many times you ask “us that you will be 
able to help us. 

Here’s my big wish for you to help. 

22 new houses were build up across the vil- 
lage. This is in the year of 72 Ever since 
we've been suffering. That’s what all people 
need. WATER. We don't have any body to 
carry water to house like other cities does. 

We don't haye well here in our mean city 
we have, but its too far for us to pack. We 
all housing members we such from the 
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ground holes and we get from the lakes. 
Could you help us we need it badly 

We need well I'm tired of packing water. 
I have made little holes in the ground thats 
the only one my family and my neighbor 
using it. 

I'm afraid this might cause sickness Please 
could you help. 

Thank you very much 

Sincerely 
Mrs, Neva H. RIVERS. 
TELLER, ALASKA. 

Dear SENATOR MIKE GRAVEL: Water is our 
most pressing problem, Only those-who have 
boat can get water in summer time, rain 
water too only when its raining, some of the 
families dont have water sometimes, even 
some of family stole water, gee. If govern- 
ment give us something for the water I 
should be very grateful other thing the water 
isn't very good, when I make tea it turn black, 
maybe from water, also there’s something 
shine on tea Inside the cup, but we drink it 
even though its that way. 

In winter time some of us bought ice for 
water sometimes we get snow, it was dirty 
mostly in spring time when the ice cannot 
be get anymore, only those who had snow 
machine get ice or snow in winter time and 
have cleaner water, I am not the native here 
at Teller Im from Diomede, them peoples 
dont try to do something to water, They have 
water truck from Nome belong to Castel, that 
old man died so that water truck was very 
old now, I believe that Castel got those water 
truck sometimes when Nome was first set- 
tled, those water truck broke down many 
times, also I believe the wood tank inside 
might not be good, because they are too old, 
the last time I see the tank it was leaking, 
that water truck was broke down again I 
don’t know how long now, well you please 
try get something to get better cleaner water 
for us here, 

That’s all I ask for, 

Sincerely, 
ALICE KAYOUKTUK. 


Sr. GEORGE ISLAND, 
Sept. 24, 1974. 
Senator MIKE GRAVEL, 

My DEAR SENATOR: I am enclosed letters 
about the contaminated water. While I was 
gone on my vacation, the distiller at our hos- 
pital was out of order. The people were havy- 
ing hard times searching for drinking water, 
so finely the plumbers worked on {ft for al- 
most whole day. So, therefore, we need one 
more distriller Just in case. I do not know 
why they don’t start drilling for good drink- 
ing water now. We have been waiting since 
1972. 

Sincerely, 
Rey. ELARY Gromorr. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I will 
withhold my time until the distinguished 
Republican leader speaks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NON- 
CANDIDACY 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
Presidential campaign of 1976, I suppose, 
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will be interlaced with numerous declara- 
tions of candidacy, and in that regard I 
do not want to exclude any of my col- 
leagues in this body. But a new switch 
appears when there seems to be more 
publicity about an announcement of non- 
candidacy than there is about announce- 
ments of candidacy. 

I suggest that all our colleagues who 
are not bitten by the Presidential bug can 
amass for themselves a certain amount of 
publicity by announcing consecutively 
that they are not candidates for the Pres- 
idency. I suggest that this be done on Fri- 
day, in order to get in the weekend pa- 
pers. It offers an opportunity for a speech, 
some philosophical reflections on the 
state of the Union, and then the Senator's 
own contribution to the improvement of 
the state of the Union by his decision not 
to seek to head it. This could well be a 
salutary proceeding. If necessary, we can 
set aside the morning hour for successive 
days for these announcements of non- 
candidacy. 

Certainly, noncandidacy is important. 
Noncandidacy is news. Noncandidacy im- 
plies a certain spirit of sacrifice, a certain 
willingness to abase oneself below the 
peak or to situate oneself further down 
the slopes of Everest. 

So I am in favor of noncandidacy. I 
think the more noncandidates we have, 
the better for the country. These are all 
eminent gentlemen and well qualified. 
Every one of them is admirably qualified 
to be a noncandidate. [Laughter.1 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) is rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield the remainder of 
the special time allotted to me to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, or such part thereof 
as he may desire to use. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Michigan has 11 
minutes remaining. The Senator from 
Arizona is recognized. 


IS OUR LEADERSHIP POSITION 
WEAKENING? 


Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, I 
thank my friend from Michigan. Mr. 
President, some weeks ago on the floor 
of the Senate, I raised questions about 
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two of our colleagues visiting Cuba in 
what could have been an exploratory- 
type mission leading to our recognition 
of Communist Cuba. Naturally, I did not 
think that my two colleagues would do 
this on their own. I felt that it would 
have required permission from the Sec- 
retary of State and the President of the 
United States. Even so, I expressed my 
fears at that time and, since that time, 
I have received a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State and a letter from the Presi- 
dent advising me that the Senators’ visit 
should in no sense be viewed as reflecting 
more than their individual interests. The 
President went a step farther and pointed 
out that in a press conference on Octo- 
ber 21—in Arizona, by the way—he said, 
and I quote him: 

Our policy toward Cuba is based in part 
on the sanctions voted by the Organization 
of American States. 


It was extremely gratifying to me to 
be assured by the Secretary of State and 
by the President that no change was an- 
ticipated or is being anticipated in our 
policy toward Communist Cuba. 

Mr. President, my colleagues might well 
wonder why this matter disturbs me, and 
I am happy to share with them these 
feelings. It has become more and more 
obvious to me over the past several years, 
as I have visited in Europe and in other 
countries of the world, where I have kept 
up correspondence and communications 
with friends, that the United States is in 
a slowly deteriorating position from the 
standpoint of how this country is con- 
sidered by its friends and former friends. 

I find these countries taking a disturb- 
ing view of our continuing efforts to 
reach a détente with the Soviets closer 
and better relations with Red China, 
and our near abandonment of South 
Vietnam, and therefore Southeast Asia. 
They see all of this happening at a time 
when the United States needs an im- 
proved image in the eyes of the world 
more than at any other time in our re- 
cent history. These people, just as our 
people, are looking for moral leadership 
and they do not seem to be finding it in 
a country that is constantly slipping to- 
ward agreements, détentes, and under- 
standings with those powers that would 
change the world from a course dedi- 
cated to freedom to a course dedicated 
to slavery. 

I look at our continuing efforts to 
reach détente with the Soviets, for exam- 
ple; and, having long ago learned that 
much can be gained by putting one’s 
self in the other fellow’s spot, I see my- 
self as a Russian leader looking at the 
United States, with our endless craving 
for détente. Then, Mr. President, I would 
reason if I were in that position, let us 
encourage them, but let us do nothing 
about it, because what we are after now 
are the big things. What are the “big 
things”? One “big thing” is feeding the 
Russian people, and we seem only too 
happy to do that. Another “big thine” is 
obtaining the technology of the West, 
and we seem only too happy to supply 
them with this “know how.” 

What I am trying to say to my col- 
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leagues is that we are living today in a 
world that is watching the United States 
with understandable suspicion and with 
understandable doubt, seeing us as a peo- 
ple willing to give up without a strug- 
gle the leadership of the world and al- 
low that leadership to fall into the hands 
of others would not be in the best in- 
terest of the entire world. 

That is why I was concerned about 
the visit to Cuba by two of our colleagues. 
I felt that it might be just another pre- 
lude to another recognition of a Com- 
munist government that, frankly, could 
bring us.no advantage at all. This would 
picture us as a nation whose position 
was weakening. And, to me, that is what 
the exercise of foreign policy should be— 
what is good for the United States of 
America in its present position as a lead- 
er of the free world is good for the free 
world. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allo- 
cated to the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana, the majority leader (Mr. Mans- 
FIELD) be vacated. I am advised that he 
does not wish to use it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. AsourezK). Under the previ- 
ous order, there will now be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness of not to exceed 15 minutes, with 
statements therein limited to 5 minutes. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE RESIDENT IN 
UNIQUE MUSIC PROGRAM IN 
COSTA RICA 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, along 
with its more normal and recognized 
work in the fields of agriculture, educa- 
tion, medicine, engineering, and public 
health, the Peace Corps has many lesser 
known and more intimate programs in- 
volving young Americans in developing 
countries. I want to bring to my col- 
league’s attention the Peace Corps as- 
signment of a fellow New Hampshire 
resident who is involved in one of these 
programs. 

Miss Damarias J. Tyler, of Monroe, 
N.H., is with the Peace Corps in the Cen- 
tral American Republic of Costa Rica. 
She is involved in a unique music edu- 
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cation program, teaching various aspects 
of music appreciation to 250 especially 
gifted young people. The program helps 
fill a great cultural need in the country 
by highlighting classes and instruction in 
orchestra, singing, and choral arrange- 
ments. Miss Tyler, as coordinator and 
teacher at this school, is very enthusias- 
tic about its possibilities. 

The parents of the children involved 
are equally enthusiastic. The 250 children 
are chosen by a nationwide series of com- 
prehensive tests to determine natural 
music ability and potential talent. The 
competitiveness of the admissions screen- 
ing procedure guarantees the support of 
the parents and children. 

Miss Tyler joined the Peace Corps in 
1973. She holds a bachelor’s degree and a 
master’s degree from the University of 
Michigan. While in school she played 
French horn for the Jackson, Mich., and 
the Flint, Mich., symphony orchestras. 
She continues to play the French horn 
in the National Symphony of Costa Rica. 

The Peace Corps is helping to meet the 
trained manpower needs in many of the 
world’s developing countries. Miss Tyler 
entered the program with unique skills 
and experience, and she was directed into 
this exciting and challenging program in 
Costa Rica. She and 8,000 other individ- 
ual Peace Corps volunteers make for the 
personal relationships on which the 
Peace Corps is based and thrives. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


At 12:35 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Berry, 
one of its reading clerks, announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bills: 

S. 386. An act to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to provide in- 
creased assistance for mass transportation 
systems; 

S. 1064. An act to improve judicial ma- 
chinery by amending title 28, United States 
Code, to broaden and clarify the grounds for 
judicial disqualification; 

S. 2299. An act to provide authority to 
expedite procedures for consideration and 
approval of projects drawing upon more than 
one Federal assistance program, to simplify 
requirements for operation of those projects, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16757. An act to extend the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 until Au- 
gust 31, 1975; and 

H.R, 17434. An act to amend the National 
Wildlife Refuge System Administration Act 
of 1966 to require payment of the fair market 
value of rights-of-way or other interests 
granted in such areas in connection with 
such uses, and for other purposes. 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ABOuREZK). 


At 4:30 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Berry, one of 
its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the following Senate bill and joint reso- 
lution: 

8. 3802. An act to provide available nuclear 
information to committees and Members of 
Congress; and 
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S.J. Res. 248. A joint resolution assuring 
compensation for damages caused by nuclear 
incidents involving the nuclear reactor of a 
U.S. warship. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


On November 22, 1974, during the 
adjournment of the Senate, the follow- 
ing report of a committee was received: 

By Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments; 

H.R. 16901. An act making appropriations 
for agriculture-environmental and consumer 
protection programs for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 93-1296). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
favorably the nominations of 2,713 in the 
Air Force for promotion to the grade of 
colonel and below and in the Marine 
Corps there are 465 for promotion to the 
grade of captain and below. Since these 
names have already appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and to save the 
expense of printing again, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be placed on the 
Secretary’s desk for the information of 
any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to be placed 
on the Secretary’s desk were printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 2, 
3, 7, and 15, 1974, at the end of the Sen- 
ate proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 4182. A bill requiring the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain lands to Mr. 
and Mrs. Pat Clark of Las Vegas, Nev. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 4183. A bill to reduce the salaries of the 
President, Senators, and Members of the 
House of Representatives. Referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 4184. A bill to establish an Economic 
Adjustment Corporation to provide financing 
to business enterprises, financial institutions, 
and public agencies which are unable to ob- 
tain essential financing on reasonable terms 
from other sources. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. DOMENICI: 

5. 4185. A bill to amend part A of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to cover 
certain additional inpatient hospital services 
furnished outside the United States to in- 
dividuals insured for benefits provided under 
such part A. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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By Mr. ALLEN (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

S. 4186. A bill to provide that the reservoir 
formed by the lock and dam referred to as 
the “Jones Bluff lock and dam” on the Ala- 
bama River, Ala. shall hereafter be known as 
the R. E. “Bob” Woodruff Reservoir. Referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, Mr. 
BAYH, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. BIDEN, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr, 
TUNNEY, and Mr. STEVENSON) : 

S. 4187. A bill to amend the Internal Re- 
venue Code of 1954 to provide tax relief to 
low- and middle-income taxpayers, to in- 
crease revenues from other tax sources, and 
to provide increased incentives for expanded 
investment. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

By Mr, CURTIS: 

S. 4188. A bili to amend section 502 of the 
Small Business Inyestment Act of 1958 to 
provide for loans for plant acquisition. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

5. 4189. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to increase 
the authorization for the Alaska village 
demonstration projects. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.J. Res. 259. A joint resolution relating 
to the issuance of a special postage stamp 
commemorating the World Food Conference, 
Referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 4182. A bill requiring the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain 
lands to Mr. and Mrs. Pat Clark of Las 
Vegas, Nev. Referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am 
introducing legislation today to restore 
certain property in Lee Canyon, Nev., to 
Mrs. Bernice Clark, whose father pur- 
chased it some 30 years ago. At the time 
of conveyance, Mrs. Clark’s family was 
in the process of moving, and through 
an understandable inadvertance the 
deed was not recorded then. Shortly 
thereafter, the original owner died, and 
his widow sold the bulk of her property 
to the U.S. Government which included 
it in what is now Toiyabe National Fo- 
rest. The widow did not know of her late 
husband’s conveyance to Mrs. Clark’s 
family, and since the deed had not yet 
been recorded, she mistakenly reconveyed 
the 1% acres in question to the Forest 
Service, which recorded their deed only 
a few weeks before the original deed was 
finally recorded. 

Bernice Clark and her family have 
continued to use the land and the cabin 
they built on it to this day, and it was 
only recently that the title problem was 
discovered. The Forest Service advises 
me that they have no objection to re- 
turning this small parcel to Mrs. Clark, 
but that remedial legislation is required. 
This bill will do nothing more than re- 
turn a small tract of land to its equitable 
owner, whose father gave value years 
ago and used it in good faith to this day. 
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Mr. President, I urge prompt and fa- 
vorable consideration for this legislation 
to correct a minor mistake which occur- 
red in settling this large estate three 
decades ago. 


By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 4183. A bill to reduce the salaries of 
the President, Senators, and Members 
of the House of Representatives. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
a press conference in Missouri recently 
Isuggested the President as well as Mem- 
bers of Congress. take a reduction in 
salary to set an example as the Nation 
is forced to focus on the economic vrob- 
lems of inflation and recession. 

Unfortunately during the congres- 
sional recess, at a time I was serving in 
New York as a delegate to the United 
Nations, a press release from my office 
recommended the President take a salary 
reduction, but omitted that I believed 
Members of the Senate and House should 
do the same. 

I am introducing legislation today to 
provide salary reductions for the Con- 
gress, the President, and other top level 
positions in the legislative and execu- 
tive departments. 

The bill in question provides that, ef- 
fective January 1, 1975, the salaries of all 
Government employees of the legislative 
and executive branches earning $40,000 
or more, including the President, Sena- 
tors, and Representatives, be reduced by 
10 percent. 

On this floor we have done a lot of 
talking about reducing Federal expendi- 
tures. Here would seem a place we might 
well begin. 

This proposal may result in unreason~ 
able differentials which could be recti- 
fied later. The important point would 
seem to be some action now; some sym- 
bol that could point up our recognition of 
the growing grave economic problems we 
are facing today. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be printed in full at this point in the 
Record and referred to the proper com- 
mitee. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the .RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 4183 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, Notwith- 
standing any. other provision of law, effec- 
tive January 1, 1975, the annual rate of pay 
or compensation for the President, Senators, 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
including the Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico and the Delegate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and all other federal goy- 
ernment employees in the executive and leg- 
islative branches of government with salaries 
of $40,000 or more, are reduced by ten per- 
cent. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 4184. A bill to establish an Economic 
Adjustment Corporation to provide fi- 
nancing to business enterprises, financial 
institutions, and public agencies which 
are unable to obtain essential financing 
on reasonable terms from other sources. 
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Referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr, INOUYE. Mr. President, we have 
long been aware that this country is fac- 
ing an unusual and exceedingly problem- 
atic combination of economic ailments. 
On the one hand, we are confronted with 
persistent and traumatic inflation, evi- 
denced in the sharply rising prices of 
foodstuffs, raw construction materials, 
and other products. On the other hand, 
we receive daily reminders of an increas- 
ingly severe recession, as seen in our de- 
clining national product, massive lay- 
offs in major industries, and a fall-off 
in aggregate investment. In short, we are 
confronted by an anomalous and some- 
what contradictory phenomenon. But if 
this phenomenon is difficult to read, the 
mandate of the American people is not: 
They rightly demand that Congress and 
the Executive take action to meet these 
problems. 

Accordingly, today I wish to introduce 
legislation which would create a Federal 
corporation empowered to extend credit 
to commercial, agricultural, and public 
enterprises for the purpose of remedying 
some of our economic troubles. The pro- 
posed corporation, which would be known 
as the Economic Adjustment Corpora- 
tion, would have the means and flexi- 
bility to make fine-tuned credit adjust- 
ments on a case-by-case basis, something 
which Congress cannot and, in my opin- 
ion, should not attempt to do on its own, 

As enumerated in my bill, loans would 
be issued where they would help to in- 
crease productivity, increase employ- 


ment levels, reduce energy consumption, 


create a favorable balance of payments, 
prevent major dislocations in sectors of 
our economy, or otherwise help achieve 
and maintain a stable, productive econ- 
omy. In short, the EAC would take both 
a long- and short-term approach to 
problem areas while remaining sensitive 
to the particular inflationary or reces- 
Sionary bases of those problems. 

As the Senate will note, the AEC is 
similar in function to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation which cur distin- 
guished majority leader recently pro- 
posed to revive. Senator MANSFIELD has 
come forward with a timely and promis- 
ing legislative proposal, and I wish to 
congratulate him for it. As he has 
pointed out with particular reference to 
Pan American Airways, there is a need 
for an institution which can assist com- 
panies in financial distress, and the RFC 
is well tailored to meet that need. 

It is my desire, however, to add to the 
mandate of such an institution, and I 
am hopeful that the EAC authorization 
would do so. Thus, in addition to making 
loans which would enable businesses to 
weather these difficult times, the EAC 
would be enjoined to make loans which 
would positively contribute to the long- 
term health of the economy by treating 
the causes and symptoms of inflation and 
recession. My bill does not explicitly set 
up any system of priority loans, such as 
loans to increase grain production or 
loans to convert factories to alternate 
energy sources; it was not my wish to 
set up any such rigid categories. But it 
is my wish that the EAC legislation be 
generally directed toward encouraging 
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just those sorts of loan requests; that is 
why I have chosen in this bill to empha- 
size the loan purposes that I enumerated 
earlier. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
administration and our colleagues will 
concur on the need for this legislation. 
The past months have demonstrated that 
our economic woes cannot be handled 
facilely and, if debate on that continues, 
it does not continue among the public, 
and it should not continue among us. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill—an act to create an Economic 
Adjustment Corporation—be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5. 4184 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Economie Adjustment Corporation Act of 
1974.” 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec 2. There is established as an independ- 
dent instrumentality of the United States an 
Economic Adjustment Corporation (herein- 
after referred to as the “Corporation”). The 
Corporation shall have a principal office in 
the District of Columbia and may establish 
sucn regional and area offices in any other 
place in the United States as it deems ap- 
propriate. 

INITIAL CAPITAL 

Sec. 3. The Corporation shall have an ini- 
tial capital stock of $600,000,000, subscribed 
by the United States of America, payment 
for which shall be subject to call in whole or 
in part by the board of directors of the Cor- 
poration. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $600,000,000 for the 
purpose of making payments upon such sub- 
scription when called, 

MANAGEMENT 

Sec. 4. (a) The management of the Cor- 

poration shall be vested in a board of direc- 


-tors which shall consist of a chairman, who 


shall be so designated at the time of his 
appointment, and 6 additional members. The 
chairman and the members of the board of 
directors Shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Of the 7 individuals so appointed, 
not more than 4 shall be members of any one 
political party and not more than one shall 
be appointed from any one Federal Reserve 
district. 

(b) (1) The chairman of the board of di- 
rectors shai: be compensated at the rate now 
or hereafter provided for an individual oc- 
cupying a position under level III of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5314 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(2) The other members of the board of 
directors shall be compensated at the rate 
now or hereafter provided for individuals oc- 
cupying a position under level IV of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5315 of 
title 5, United States Code, 

(3) The chairman and members of the 
board of directors shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for their expenses incurred in 
carrying out their functions. 


POWERS 


Sec. 5, The Corporation shall have power 
to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal; to 
make contracts; to lease such real estate as 
may be necessary for the transaction of its 
business; to sue and be sued, to complain 
and defend, in any court of competent juris- 
diction, State or Federal; to select, employ, 
and fix the compensation of such officers, 
employees, attorneys, and agents as shall be 
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necessary for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Corporation, without regard to 
the provisions of other laws applicable to 
the employment and compensation of officers 
or employees of the United States; to define 
their authority and duties, require bonds of 
them and fix the penalties thereof, and to 
dismiss at pleasure such officers, employees, 
attorneys, and agents; and to prescribe, 
amend, and repeal, by its Board of Directors, 
bylaws, rules, and regulations governing the 
manner in which its general business may be 
conducted and the powers granted to it by 
law may be exercised and enjoyed, including 
provision for such committees and the func- 
tions thereof as the Board of Directors may 
deem necessary for facilitating its business 
under this Act. The Board of Directors of the 
Corpartion shall-determine and prescribe the 
manner in which its. obligations shall be in- 
curred and its expenses allowed and paid. The 
Corporation shall be entitled to the free use 
of the United States mails in the same man- 
ner as the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment. The Corporation, with. the consent 
of any board, commission, independent estab- 
lishment, or executive department of the 
Government, including any field service 
thereof, may avail itself of the use of in- 
formation, services, facilities, officers, and 
employees thereof in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 
FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) It shall be the function of the 
Corporation to assist in the financing of agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry where 
needed for the purpose of increasing produc- 
tivity, increasing employment, decreasing 
energy consumption, creating a favorable bal- 
ance of payments, preventing major disloca- 
tions in economic sectors, or otherwise help- 
ing to restore or maintain a stable economy. 

(b) In carrying out its functions, the 
Corporation is authorized to purchase obliga- 
tions. of or make loans to any business enter- 
prise or financial Institution organized and 
operating under the laws of any State or of 
the United States or to any public agency, 
corporation, board, or commission if— 

(1) the financial assistance being sought is 
not otherwise available on reasonable terms; 

(2) the obligations purchased or loans 
made are secured in such manner as reason- 
ably to assure repayment; and 

(3) in the case of financial assistance to 
any public- agency, corporation, board, or 
commission, the assistance will be utilized to 
finance specific public projects and not for 
the purpose of securing matching funds from 
any other agency of the Federal Government. 

(c) Financial assistance under this Act 
may be extended by the Corporation directly 
or in cooperation with banks and other 
lending or financial institutions directly or 
through agreements to participate on a de- 
ferred basis. 

(d) The aggregate amount of loans and 
investments outstanding at any one time 
under this section shall not exceed $8,- 
000,000,900. 

PROCEDURES 

Sec. 7. (a) No loan shall be made under 
this Act and no financial assistance shall be 
furnished under this Act unless an applica- 
tion therefor has been submitted to the Cor- 
poration in such manner and containing such 
information as the Corporation may require. 

(b) All loans or other financial assistance 
made under this Act shall be fully and ade- 
quately secured under such terms and con- 
ditions as the Corporation shall prescribe. 
The Corporation may take over or provide 
for the administration and liquidation of 
any collateral accepted by it as security for 
any such loans or assistance. Such loans may 
be made directly upon promissory notes or 
by way of discount or rediscount of obli- 
gations tendered for the purpose or other- 
wise in such form and in such amount and 
at such interest or discount rate as the Cor- 
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poration may approve, except that interest 
shall accrue on the Corporation’s share of 
any such loan at a raise equal to the current 
average yield, as determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, on all outstanding obliga- 
tions of the United States as of the last day 
of the month immediately preceding the 
month in which the loan is made. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 


Sec. 8. (a) The Corporation is authorized 
and empowered, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to issue, and to 
have outstanding at any one time in an 
amount aggregating not more than $7,400,- 
000,000, its notes, debentures, bonds, or other 
such obligations; such obligations to mature 
not more than 5 years from their respective 
dates of issue, to be redeemable at the option 
of the Corporation before maturity in such 
manner as may be stiplated in such obliga- 
tion, and to bear such rate or rates of in- 
terest as may be determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The notes, debentures, 
bonds, and other obligations of the Corpora- 
tion may be secured My assets of the Cor- 
poration in such manner as shail be pre- 
scribed by its Board of Directors. Such obli- 
gations may be issued in payment of any 
loan authorized by this Act or may be offered 
for sale at such price or prices as the Cor- 
poration may determine with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The said obli- 
gations shall be fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed both as to interest and principal 
by the United States and such guaranty 
shall be expressed on the face thereof. In the 
event that the Corporation shall be unable 
to pay upon demand, when due, the prin- 
cipal of or interest on notes, debentures, 
bonds, or other such obligations issued by it, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay the 
amount thereof, which is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any moneys, in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
thereupon to the extent of the amounts so 
paid the Secretary of the Treasury shall suc- 
ceed to all the rights of the holders of such 
notes, debentures, bonds, or other obliga- 
tions. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion, is authorized to purchase any 
obligations of the Corporation to be issued 
hereunder, and for such purpose the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to use as a 
public-debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities hereafter issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, and the purposes for which securi- 
ties may be issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, are extended to in- 
clude any purchases of the Corporation’s 
obligations hereunder. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may, at any time, sell any of the 
Obligations of the Corporation acquired by 
him under this section, All redemptions, 
purchases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the obligations of the Corpora- 
tion shall be treated as public-debt transac- 
tions of the United States. Such obligations 
shall not be eligible for discount or purchase 
by any Federal Reserve bank. 

TAX EXEMPTION 


Sec. 9. Any and all notes, debentures, bonds, 
or other such obligations issued by the Cor- 
poration shall be exempt both as to principal 
and interest from all taxation (except sur- 
taxes, estate, inheritance, and gift taxes) now 
or hereafter imposed by the United States, by 
any territory, dependency, or possession 
thereof, or by any State, county, municipal- 
ity, or local taxing authority. The Corpora- 
tion, including its franchise, its capital, re- 
seryes, and surplus, and its income shall be 
exempt from all taxation now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States, by any terri- 
tory, dependency, or possession thereof, or 
by any State, county, municipality, or local 
taxing authority; except that any real prop- 
erty of the corporation shall be subject to 
State, territorial, county, municipal, or local 
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taxation to the same extent according to its 
value as other real property is taxed. 


FISCAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 10. (a) In order that the Corporation 
may be supplied with such forms of notes, 
debentures, bonds, or other such obligations 
as it may need for issuance under this Act, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to prepare such forms as shall be suitable 
and approved by the Corporation, to be held 
in the Treasury subject to delivery, upon 
order of the Corporation. The engraved plates, 
dies, bed pieces, and so forth, executed in 
connection therewith shall remain in the 
custody of the Seeretary of the Treasury. The 
Corporation shall reimburse the Secretary of 
the Treasury for any expenses incurred in 
the preparation, custody, and delivery of 
such notes, debentures, bonds, or other obli- 
gations. 

(b) When designated for that purpose by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Corpora- 
tion shall be a depositary of public money, 
except receipts from customs, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by said 
Secretary; and it may also be employed as a 
financial agent of the Government; and it 
shall perform all such reasonable duties, as 
depositary of public money and financial 
agent of the Government, as may be required 
of it. Obligations of the Corporation shall be 
lawful investments, and may be accepted as 
security, for all fiduciary, trust, and public 
funds the imvestment or deposit of which 
shall be under the authority or control of 
the United States or any officer or officers 
thereof. 

(c) The Corporation shall make and pub- 
lish a report quarterly of its operations to 
the Congress stating the aggregate loans and 
loan guarantees made to each borrower and 
the number of borrowers and amount bor- 
rowed by States, The statement shall show 
the assets and liabilities of the Corporation, 
and the first report shall be made as of the 
close of December 31, 1974, and quarterly, 
thereafter. 

(da) (1). The accounts of the Corporation 
Shall be audited annually in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting standards by 
independent certified public accountants or 
independent licensed public accountants 
certified or licensed by a regulatory author- 
ity of a State or other political subdivision 
of the United States. The audits shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the Corporation are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, re- 
ports, files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the Cor- 
poration and necessary to facilitate the 
audits shall be made available to the person 
or persons conducting the audits; and full 
facilities for verifying transactions with the 
balances or securities held by depositories, 
fiscal agents, and custodians shall be afforded 
to such person or persons. 

(2) The report of each such independent 
audit shall be included in the appropriate 
quarterly report submitted to Congress un- 
der subsection (c). The audit report shall 
set forth the scope of the audit and include 
such statements as are necessary to present 
fairly the Corporation’s assets and liabilities 
and surplus or deficit, with an analysis of 
the changes therein during the year, sup- 
plemented in reasonable detail by a state- 
ment of the Corporation’s income and ex- 
penses during the year, and a statement of 
the sources and application of funds, to- 
gether with the independent auditor’s opin- 
ion of those statements. 

TERMINATION AND LIQUIDATION 

Sec..11. (a) Upon the expiration of 4 years 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
authority of the Corporation to enter into 
any new loan or other comparable transac- 
tion under this Act shall terminate except 
pursuant to a commitment entered into 
prior to the expiration of such period. 
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(b) Not later than 3 years after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Corporation 
shall include in a report required under sec- 
tion 10(c) a detailed plan for the liquida- 
tion of the Corporation and for the disposi- 
tion of the assets and liabilities of the Cor- 
poration. 


By MR. DOMENICI: 

S. 4185. A bill to amend part A of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to 
eover certain additional inpatient hos- 
pital services furnished outside the 
United States to individuals insured for 
benefits provided under such part A. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
offering a bill today that will fill a small 
but important gap in the health insur- 
ance protection that is afforded to aged 
and to disabled social security benefici- 
aries under the medicare program. The 
bill I am introducing would amend the 
medicare program so that a beneficiary 
who is temporarily visiting another 
country could receive hospital benefits 
and payment for related physicians’ and 
ambulance services if a medical emer- 
gency makes it necessary for him to be 
hospitalized before he can return to the 
United. States. 

Under the present medicare law, hos- 
pital and related services furnished 
abroad are covered only when provided 
in Canada or Mexico and even then only 
where the beneficiary is hospitalized in 
Mexico or Canada as the result of an 
emergency that arose in the United 
States. This coverage applies only where 
the foreign hospital is either nearer to, 
or more accessible than, the nearest suit- 
able U.S. hospital. 

Social security legislation enacted in 
1972 added two more exceptions to the 
general exclusion of services rendered 
abroad. One permits payment to be made 
for a U.S. resident in a border State who 
lives nearer to a suitable foreign hospital 
than to the nearest. U.S. hospital that is 
adequately equipped to meet. his needs. 
For these beneficiaries, benefits can be 
paid without regard to whether an emer- 
gency existed or where the illness or in- 
jury took place. The 1972 social security 
legislation also provided benefits for U.S. 
residents who are forced by a medical 
emergency to be hospitalized in Canada 
while traveling from Alaska to another 
State. 

These various provisions for paying 
medicare benefits for people who are 
hospitalized in a foreign country meet 
very real and very serious problems for 
the individuals involved. However, they 
do not go far enough. Many American 
residents, especially people living in the 
border States, have friends and relatives 
in the neighboring country whom they 
visit. Others travel abroad on vacations 
or in the course of their business. Under 
present law, these people leave their 
medicare protection behind them when 
they leave the United States. If they 
have a medical emergency during their 
temporary absence from the countty, 
they run the risk of incurring very sub- 
stantial expenses that will have to be 
paid out of pocket. 

I ean offer an excellent example illus- 
trating the need for this legislation. An 
elderly couple, residents of New Mexico, 
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were recently visiting their son in Buf- 
falo, N.Y. While in that part of the coun- 
try, they dediced to extend their visit to 
see the Shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre 
in Quebec, Canada. Shortly after arriv- 
ing in Quebec, the husband began suffer- 
ing acute adominal pains. Immediately, 
this couple canceled their original plans 
and made a “run” for the border. Soon 
the pains became too severe to ignore, 
and it was necessary to stop for a physi- 
cian’s assistance. The doctor immediately 
placed the patient in the hospital for 
surgery. The operation was a success, but 
the bills have been mounting ever since. 
Medicare obviously will not cover these 
expenses as they were incurred out of the 
country. 

This couple only receives a $360 social 
security check each month. They saved 
a long time for this trip, not forseeing 
the medical emergency. It is likely they 
will now lose their home and any other 
assets to pay their medical bills. 

Private health insurance plans gener- 
ally are sensitive to this problem and 
cover their own policyholders during 
temporary absences from the country. I 
am proposing that similar protection be 
extended to the aged and disabled under 
social security who are permanent resi- 
dents of this country and who have been 
physically present in the United States 
within the preceding 6-month period. As 
in the case of the benefits now provided 
for services furnished outside the United 
States, this bill would cover the related 
ambulance and physicians’ services as 
well as the hospital services themselves. 

Mr, President, the bill I am introducing 


today would affect relatively few medi- 
care beneficiaries. But those who would 
benefit would be relieved of a potentially 


large financial burden that could, 
through no fault of their own, spell fi- 
nancial disaster. I urge that the proposed 
legislation be enacted. 


By Mr. ALLEN (for himself and 
Mr. SPARKMAN) : 

S. 4186. A bill to provide that the res- 
ervoir formed by the lock and dam re- 
ferred to as the “Jones Bluff Lock and 
dam” on the Alabama River, Alabama, 
shall hereafter be known as the R. E. 
“Bob” Woodruff Reservoir. Referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, today, 
along with Senator SPARKMAN, I introduce 
& bill to provide that the reservoir formed 
by the lock and dam referred to as the 
“Jones Bluff Lock and Dam” on the Ala- 
bama River, Ala., shall hereafter be 
known as the R. E. “Bob” Woodruff 
Reservoir. 

Construction began on the Jones Bluff 
Lock and Dam in 1966 as part of the de- 
velopment plan for the Alabama-Coosa 
Waterway. Although the lock opened to 
navigation in January 1972, the final 
completion date for the dam will not 
come until next year. 

Behind this giant dam will be a res- 
ervoir that extends 82 miles up the Ala- 
hama and Coosa Rivers, providing a vital 
link in a waterway that will provide na- 
vigation all the way to Montgomery, Ala. 
More than 3 million tons of commerce 
are expected to be transported over this 
waterway and the power installation at 
the dam will provide electric power for 
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the industrial development for the en- 
tire tributary area. In addition, the lake 
that will finally be created behind the 
Jones Bluff Dam will provide excellent 
opportunities for recreational uses. 

Mr. President, the late R. E. “Bob” 
Woodruff, probate judge of Lowndes 
County, Ala., in which Jones Bluff Lock 
and Dam is partially located, was, during 
his lifetime, one of the foremost advo- 
cates of this important project, devoting 
much of his time and energy toward 
planning and developing the full utili- 
zation of the Alabama and Coosa Rivers 
for the benefit of Alabama and the Na- 
tion. 

In separate resolutions the County 
Commissions of Lowndes and Autauga 
Counties, Ala., have recommended that 
the reservoir created behind the Jones 
Bluff Dam be designated the R. E. “Bob” 
Woodruff Reservoir, in honor of this out- 
standing citizen and public official who 
continued to serve his people faithfully 
and honorably until his death in 1950. 

The senior Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN) joins me in sponsoring this 
legislation and in urging the Senate to 
give this legislation prompt and favor- 
able attention. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp along with the resolutions of the 
governing bodies of Lowndes and Auta- 
uga Counties, Ala., and fact sheet ma- 
terial relating to the Jones Bluff Lock 
and Dam. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4186 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
honor of late Probate Judge R. E. “Bob” 
Woodruff of Lowndes County, Alabama, and 
in recognition of his long and outstanding 
service to his county, State, and Nation, the 
reservoir formed by the Jones Bluff lock and 
dam on the Alabama River, Alabama, shall 
hereafter be known and designated as the 
R. E. “Bob” Woodruff Reservoir. Any law, 
regulation, map, or record of the United 
States in which such reservoir is referred to 
shall be held and considered to refer to such 
reservoir by the name of the R. E. "Bob" 
Woodruff Reservoir. 


RESOLUTION 

The following Resolution was offered by 
Mr. Moody: 

Whereas: the Jones Bluff Lock and Dam 
has created a large reservoir of water extend- 
ing through several Counties; 

Whereas; this body of water has not been 
named in honor of any person; 

Now, Therefore, be it resolved that the Au- 
tauga County Commission in this regular 
meeting on 17 October, 1974, respectfully 
request that this reservoir be named the 
Woodruff Reservoir in honor of the late 
Honorable Judge Bob Woodruff of Lowndes 
County. 


RESOLUTION 

The following Resolution was offered by 
Commissioner Davis: 

Whereas; the Jones Bluff Lock and Dam 
has created a large reseryoir of water ex- 
tending through several Counties; 

Whereas; this body of water has not been 
named in honor of any person; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Lowndes County Commission in this regular 
meeting on November 11, 1974, respectfully 
request that this reservoir be named the 
Woodruff Reservoir in honor of the late Hon- 
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orable Judge Bob Woodruff of Lowndes 
County, 
JoNES BLUFF Lock AND DAM 

The Jones Bluff Lock and Lam is located 
on the Alabama River in Lowndes and Au- 
tagua Counties about 3 miles north of Ben- 
ton and about 15 miles southeast of Selma, 
Construction was started in March 1966 and 
is scheduled for completion in 1975 at a cost 
of about $74 million. The lock was opened 
to navigation in January 1972. 

The structure, which is more than half 
finished, consists of an earth dike on the 
northwest bank; a powerhouse, a gated spill- 
way with 11 tainter gates, and a lock in the 
river channel; and a long earth dike on the 
southeast bank. The lock has inside chamber 
dimensions of 84 by 600 feet and a maximum 
lift of 45 feet. The powerhouse, which is still 
under construction, will contain four gener- 
ating units with a total capacity of 68,000 
kilowatts. 

The Alabama-Coosa Basin is rich in natural 
resources. Its economy heretofore has been 
largely agricultural. Considerable industrial 
expansion is now taking place. Development 
of the Basin’s water resources is essential 
to meet the present day requirements. The 
reservoir formed by Jones Bluff Lock & Dam 
extends 82 miles up the Alabama and Coosa 
Rivers to Wetumpka, Alabama. It constitutes 
& vital link in the canalization of the Ala- 
bama River, which provides a 9-foot deep 
navigation channel to Montgomery, Alabama. 
The estimated future annual commerce on 
the Alabama River is over 3 million tons. The 
proposed power installation at Jones Bluff, 
68,000 kw., will provide 328,900,000 kwh of 
energy annually for which there will be a 
ready market. Navigation to Montgomery and 
the additional power to be generated will be 
very beneficial in the development of the trib- 
utary area. The reservoir also will be accessi- 
ble to a large part of the population of cen- 
tral Alabama for recreational uses. 

Breakdown of Benefits—Alabama River to 
Montgomery; 


Navigation 


16, 191, 000 


Since the Jones Bluff Lake has an area of 
about 20 square miles and its level will nor- 
mally fluctuate only about one foot, it will 
provide excellent opportunities for such rec- 
reational uses as fishing, boating, water ski- 
ing, picnicking, camping, hiking and swim- 
ming. 

Through FY 74 the Jones Bluff project has 
cost approximately $59,025,800 for new work. 


By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, 
Mr. BAYH, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr, 
MUSKIE, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
Tunney, and Mr. STEVENSON) : 
S. 4187. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax 
relief to low and middle income taxpay- 
ers, to increase revenues from other tax 
sources, and to provide increased incen- 
tives for expanded investment. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 
TAX REFORM AND RELIEF ACT OF 1974 
Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing, on behalf of myself 
and Senators BAYH, Cranston, HUM- 
PHREY, KENNEDY, MUSKIE, and NELSON, 
together with Senators ABouREZK, BIDEN, 
CLARK, METZENBAUM, TUNNEY, and STE- 
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VENSON, S, 4187, the Tax Reform and 
Relief Act of 1974. 

We intend to offer this legislation as 
an amendment to an appropriate bill 
before the end of the session. 

The November election was 2 clear 
sign from the American people that they 
have had enough of excuses and inaction 
on the economy. We must begin to deal 
with the simultaneous recession and in- 
fiation that has gripped our Nation be- 
fore this Congress ends. The situation 
has grown too serious to permit further 
delay. 

The $4 billion tax reform and relief 
package we propose will enable us to 
make a start on the kind of action that 
is needed. It contains the following pro- 
visions, which are diseussed in more de- 
tail in the accompanying fact sheets: 

The oil and gas tax sections of the bill 
approved last week by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, including a 
phase-out of the oil depletion allowance 
by the end of this year, with exceptions 
for independents until 1979; a tax on 
windfall profits; and increased taxes on 
foreign oil operations—$1 billion rey- 
enue gain in 1974, $3.3 billion in 1975, 
and $2.6 billion in 1976. 

Repeal of the Domestic International 
Sales Corporation—DISC—system of tax 
incentives for exports, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1974—$800 million revenue gain in 
1974, $1 billion in 1975. 

Strengthening of the minimum tax by 
reducing the current exclusion from $30,- 
000 to $10,000, and by eliminating the 
current deduction for regular taxes paid, 
effective January 1, 1974—$926 million 
revenue gain in 1974, reduced by $100- 
200 million as depletion is phased out. 

An increase in the investment tax 
credit from 7 percent to 10 percent for 
new investment above the average of the 
3 preceeding years, effeetive January 1, 
1975—$406 million revenue loss. 

Tax relief for low- and middle-income 
families through an optional $175 tex 
credit that may be taken instead of the 
existing $750 personal exemption—$3 
billion revenue loss—and a 10 percent 
“work bonus” for low-income workers 
with dependent children—$600 million 
revenue loss. 

The revenue gains from the tax reform 
provisions in the package will fully fi- 
nance the tax relief for individuals and 
the increase in the investment tax credit. 
The package will therefore not be infla- 
tionary. 

Since the tax reform provisions will 
raise only $2.6 billion in calendar 1974, 
tax relief in that year is limited to a 
$170 optional tax credit —$205 billion 
revenue loss. When the revenue gain from 
reform increases in 1975, the tax credit 
will increase to $175, and the work bonus 
and the higher investment tax credit will 
begin. 

Mr. President, the House Ways and 
Means Committee has already reported 
out legislation very similar to that which 
we propose, and the full House is ex- 
pected to act in the first week in Decem- 
ber. That will leave 3 to 4 weeks for the 
Senate to act. 

The issues in the House bill and in our 
own are not so complex and unfamiliar 
that they cannot be considered in this 
time. 
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The principal tax reform provisions in 
our package—phaseout of the oil deple- 
tion allowance, repeal of DISC, and a 
tighter minimum tax—have been thor- 
oughly debated by both Houses of Con- 
gress in recent years. The oii and gas tax 
provisions in our bill and in the House 
bill are the product of more than a year 
of House hearings and careful commit- 
tee consideration. 

The individual tax relief provisions in 
our bill—the $175 optional tax credit and 
the work bonus—have been extensively 
discussed in the Senate. An optional tax 
credit was part of the tax reform and 
relief package considered in June of this 
year as an amendment to the debt ceiling 
bill, and the work bonus passed the Sen- 
on a year ago by an overwhelming mar- 


The concept of a higher investment tax 
credit for investment in excess of that of 
prior years was part of the original Ken- 
nedy administration proposal for an in- 
vestment tax credit in 1961, and it has 
been. discussed frequently in Congress 
and elsewhere since then. 


ECONOMIC CRISIS 


Mr. President, we are facing an eco- 
nomic crisis as serious as any since the 
1930's. 

We are now in the fourth straight 
quarter of economic decline. 

Inflation continues at its worst rate in 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Unemployment may be headed toward 
its highest level since the depression. 

The average worker’s real earnings 
are lower now than they were in 1965. 

Consumer confidence is at its lowest 
tevel since World War II. 

The housing and auto industries have 
been severely crippled, and the nation- 
wide coal strike threatens many others. 

The quadrupling of world oil prices 
has put an unprecedented strain on the 
world economic and monetary systems. 

The latest Gallup poll shows that 51 
percent of Americans believe we are 
headed for a depression like that of the 
1930's. 

In the face of this, we simply cannot 
continue with busimess as usual. 

The tax reform and relief package we 
propose will not by itself turn the econ- 
omy around. But it can help ease some of 
the most serious problems. 

The $3.6 billion in tax relief for low- 
and middle-income workers will com- 
pensate in part for the cruel erosion of 
their incomes by inflation and higher 
taxes. It can also give a significant boost 
to lagging consumer demand, and help 
curb rising unemployment. 

The higher investment tax credit for 
new investment will encourage industry 
to expand capital investment, thereby 
giving some support to an important 
part of the economy, and helping to re- 
duce inflationary shortages and bottle- 
necks. 

This tax relief will be fully financed 
by increased revenues from some long- 
overdue tax reforms, so the package will 
not add to inflationary pressures. 

In addition, the revenue raised from 
the reforms we propose is less likely to 
depress our already weak economy than 
a surtax or other increase in taxes on 
moderate income individuals. 

The $3 billion raised from repealing 
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depletion, and the other tax changes 
affecting the oil industry, will come 
from profits which are exorbitant by 
almost any measure, and from an in- 
dustry which for years has been. taxed 
far less than others. 

The increase in the minimum tax will 
fall overwhelmingly on those making 
more than $100,000 a year, 402 of whom 
paid no taxes at all for 1972, and many 
others of whom paid a lower percentage 
in taxes than the average worker. 

The $1 billion that would be raised 
from repeal of DISC now represents al- 
most a pure windfall to the corporations 
that receive it. 

More than $0 percent of DISC receipts 
go to parent corporations whose asset 
size places them in the top 1 percent of 
U.S, corporations, and they receive DISC 
benefits solely by setting up a paper cor- 
poration through which their exports 
are channeled. 

When the DISC provisions were en- 
acted in 1971, U.S, exports had been Iag- 
ging for a number of years because the 
U.S. dollar was substantially overvalued, 
making our exports too costly to compete 
effectively abroad. 

Since then, however, two devaluations 
and the system of flexible exchange rates 
have fundamentally changed the United 
States and world trading system, giving 
a very substantial stimulus to U.S. ex- 
ports and removing even the slender 
original rationale for DISC. There is 
little evidence that the DISC provisions 
themselves have provided any extra 
stimulus to exports. 


OIL INDUSTRY PROFITS AND TAXES 


Mr. President, the oil industry is the 
most highly profitable and lightly taxed 
industry in America. 

Oil industry profits in the first 9 
months of this year reached $10.8 billion, 
66 percent higher than a year ago. For 
U.S. industry as a whole, profits were up 
only 21 percent. 

Standard of Indiana’s profits in the 
first 9 months were up 104 percent, 
Texaco’s 70 percent, Sun Oil's 109 per- 
cent, Phillips’ 140 percent, Continental's 
115 percent, Atlantic Richfield’s 112 per- 
cent, and Occidental’s 360 percent. 

Oil industry profits for the first 9 
months of this year exceeded the com- 
bined total of the profits in the auto in- 
dustry, the steel industry, banking, drugs, 
food, containers, electronics, paper, and 
railroads. 

These oil billions have become so stu- 
pendous that they are embarrassing to 
keep and almost impossible to spend. 
During this past year, for example, Gulf 
sought to expand the Nation’s energy 
resources by purchasing Ringling Broth- 
ers’ Barnum and Bailey Circus and Mobil 
is demonstrating its commitment to 
Project Independence by buying up 
Montgomery Ward. And just last week, 
it was revealed that Standard of Indiana 
wants to acquire control of Oceidental 
Petroleum Co. through an exchange of 
more than $1 billion of stock—one of 
the largest acquisitions ever attempted. 

One reason the profits of these large 
multinational oil companies are so for- 
midable is that they are only modestly 
dented by U.S. income taxes. For more 
than half a century, the oil industry has 
benefited from tax treatment more 
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favorable. than that accorded to any 
other industry. 

The oil depletion allowance, the de- 
duction for intangible drilling expenses, 
and Treasury rulings allowing foreign oil 
royalties to be treated as tax credits have 
worked together to allow the major mul- 
tinational oil companies to operate vir- 
tually free from U.S. income taxes. 

In-1973, the 19 largest U.S. oil com- 
panies paid only 6.5 percent of their total 
income in U.S, taxes. That is a smaller 
percentage than a worker making $8,000 
a year pays. 

Many of the largest companies paid 
the smailest percentage. Gulf paid 1.1 
percent, Mobil 2.2 percent, Texaco 1.6 
percent, and Exxon 5.4 percent. 

The changes we propose in oil industry 
taxation are relatively modest. The de- 
pletion allowance would be phased out, 
but the deduction for intangibles would 
remain, and the changes in foreign taxa- 
tion deal only with the most serious 
abuses. 

Mr. President, the oil depletion allow- 
ance has for decades been one of the 
least defensible provisions in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 

Its supporters argue that it is abso- 
lutely essential as an incentive for oil ex- 
ploration and development. Yet in a let- 
ter last year to the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, Treasury Secretary William 
Simon said that changes in depletion 
would have “relatively minor” and 
“little” effect on development and ex- 
ploration in the short run, and “no ef- 
fect” in the long run. In addition, Secre- 
tary Simon wrote, depletion costs the 
Treasury more in lost revenues than it 
saves consumers in lower prices, with the 
difference necessarily going to profits, 
royalties, and dividends. 

This letter was written in March of 
1973, before the oil price explosion of this 
past year. With that doubling in prices, 
whatever slim justification there was for 
the depletion allowance has been swept 
away. 

When oil was selling for $3.50 a barrel 
in 1973, depletion was worth about 37 
cents a barrel in lower taxes. Now, with 
oil selling at $7 and $10 a barrel, the in- 
centives from price alone far exceed the 
incentives depletion has provided in the 
past. In addition, since the tax benefits 
from depletion increase with the price, 
the industry is now getting a double in- 
centive—higher prices and higher deple- 
tion allowances. 

At some point, we must say that 
enough is enough. That time has now 
come, 

TAX RELIEF FOR LOW= AND MIDDLE-INCOME 

WORKERS 

While the oil industry has flourished 
during this past year’s inflation and re- 
cession, most Americans—and especially 
those with low and middle incomes— 
have suffered severe hardship. 

The average worker’s real earnings— 
after inflation and taxes are nearly 5 
percent below a year ago. 

And a Labor Department survey 
earlier this year showed that low- and 
middle-income families have been hurt 
more by inflation and higher taxes than 
those with higher incomes. 

Record interest rates and soaring 
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prices for housing have made it almost 
impossible for the average family to buy 
a home. 

Unemployment, which hits hardest at 
the poor and unskilled, has reached 6 
percent, and most economists predict it 
will reach 7 percent.or more by the 
spring of 1975. 

Those fortunate enough to receive pay 
increases that merely kept up with in- 
flation have seen a larger share of their 
income taken away in taxes as they 
moved into higher brackets. Not only are 
their dollars worth less, but they are 
taxed more. 

The social security payroll tax—the 
most rapidly rising tax of all—has placed 
a growing burden on those with low and 
middle incomes, while having little im- 
pact on the most affluent. 

The tax package we propose would 
provide $3.6 billion in tax relief to those 
low- and middle-income families who 
have suffered the most. 

Nearly 95 percent of the $3 billion in 
relief provided by the $175 optional tax 
credit would go to families making less 
than $15,000, and the $600 million in re- 
lief from the work bonus would go en- 
tirely to those making less than $5,600. 

These are the families that have been 
hurt most by inflation and recession, and 
they would be helped most by the tax 
relief in our bill. 

In addition, since these families must 
use all or almost all of their income to 
meet their everyday needs, this relief 
will be promptly returned to the economy 
in the form of increased consumer 
spending, giving a much-needed boost to 
lagging consumer demand. 

Mr. President, it will not be easy to 
combat effectively the unprecedented 
combination of recession and inflation 
which now afflicts our Nation. The Amer- 
ican people know this, and I am con- 
vinced they are prepared to make what- 
ever sacrifices are necessary. 

But there must be equality of sacrifice, 
and some compassion for those who have 
already suffered much. The legislation 
we propose seeks to meet those goals. 

Those like the oil industry, who have 
profited greatly and sacrificed not at all 
during this past year, are asked to share 
some of their gains with those who have 
already borne a heavy burden of sacrifice 
and deserve some relief. It is little enough 
to ask in these difficult times. 

I ask unanimous consent that a series 
of fact sheets describing this legislation, 
and the text of the legislation, be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 4187 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 

SHORT TITLE 

Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Tax Reform and Relief Act of 1974.” 

TITLE I—TAK RELIEF FOR LOW AND 
MIDDLE INCOME TAXPAYERS 
OPTIONAL CREDIT AGAINST TAX FOR PERSONAL 

EXEMPTIONS; TAX CREDIT FOR LOW-INCOME 

WORKERS WITH FAMILIES 

Sec. 101. (a) Subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to credits sgainst 
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tax) is amended by renumbering section 42 
as section 44 and by inserting after section 41 
the following new sections: 


“Sec. 42. PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS. 


“(a)(1) GENERAL RULE.—At the election 
of the taxpayer, for taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1974, there shall be al- 
lowed, as a credit against the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year, an amount 
equal to $175 multiplied by the number of 
exemptions to which the taxpayer is en- 
titled under section 151. Such credit shall 
not exceed the tax imposed by this chapter 
for the taxable year. 

“(2) SPECIAL RULE For 1974.—At the elec- 
tion of the taxpayer, for taxable years begin- 
ning before January 1, 1975, as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year, an amount equal to $170 
multiplied by the number of exemptions ta 
which the taxpayer is entitled under section 
151. Such credit shall not exceed the tax im- 
posed by this chapter for the taxable year. 

“(b) Enection.—An election under sub- 
section (a) for a taxable year may be made 
at any time before the expiration of the 
period for filing a claim for a refund or 
credit of an overpayment of tax for such 
taxable year and shall be made in such form 
and manner as the Secretary or his delegate 
prescribes by regulations. 

“(c) DENIAL oy DEDUCTION —If a taxpayer 
elects the credit provided by subsection (a) 
for a taxable year, no deduction shall be al- 
lowed under section 151 for any exemption to 
which he is entitled under-such section. 


“SEC. 43. TAX CREDIT FOR LOW-INCOME WORKERS 
WITH FAMILIES 


“(a) In GENERAL.— 

“(1) ALLOWANCE OF crEeDIT.—There shall be 
allowed to a taxpayer who is an eligible in- 
dividual as a credit against the tax imposed 
by this chapter for the taxable year an 
amount equal to the applicable percentage 
(as determined under paragraph (2)) of the 
social security taxes imposed on him and his 
employer with respect to wages received by 
the taxpayer during that year. In the case of 
& taxpayer who is married (as determined 
under section 143) and who files a joint re- 
turn of tax with his spouse under section 6013 
for the taxable year, the amount of the credit 
allowable by this subsection shall be an 
amount equal to the applicable percentage 
(as determined under paragraph (2)) of the 
social security taxes imposed on him and his 
Spouse, and their employers, with respect to 
wages received by the taxpayer and his spouse 
during that year. 

“(2) APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE.—The per- 
centage under paragraph (1) applicable to 
the social security taxes is— 

“(A) 86 percent for calendar years 1975 
through 1977, 

“(B) 83 percent for calendar years 1978 
through 1980, 

“(C) 80 percent for calendar years 1981 
through 1985, 

“(D) 78 percent for calendar years 1986 
through 2010, and 

“(E) 68 percent for calendar years begin- 
ning after December 31, 2010. 

“(b) LIMITATIONS — 

“(1) Maximum creprr—The amount of 
the credit allowable to a taxpayer (or to a 
taxpayer and his spouse in the case of a 
joint return of tax under section 6013) for 
any taxable year under subsection (a) shall 
not exceed an amount equal to 10 percent of 
so much of the wages (as defined in section 
3121(a)) as does not exceed $4,000 received 
by that individual (or by that individual and 
his spouse in the case of a joint return of 
tax) during that year with respect to employ- 
ment (as defined in section 3121(b) without 
regard to the exclusion set forth in paragraph 
(9) of that section. 

“(2) REDUCTION FOR ADDITIONAL INCOME.— 
The amount of the credit allowable under 
subsection (a) for any taxable year (after 
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the application of paragraph (1)) shall be 
reduced by one-fourth of the amount by 
which a taxpayer's income, or, if he is mar- 
ried (as determined under section 143), the 
total of his income and his spouse's income, 
for.the taxable year exceeds $4,000. For 
purposes of this paragraph, the term ‘in- 
come’ means adjusted gross income (as de- 
fined in section 62 but without regard to 
paragraph (3) (relating to long-term capital 
gains) ) plus— 

“(A) any amount described in section 71 
(b) (relating to payments to support minor 
children), 71(c) (relating to alimony and 
separate maintenance payments paid as a 
principal sum paid in installments), or 74(b) 
(relating to certain prizes and awards), 

“(B) any amount excluded from income 
under section 101 (relating to certain death 
benefits), 102 (relating to gifts and inheri- 
tances), 103 (relating to interest on certain 
governmental obligations), 105(d) (relating 
to amounts received under wage continua- 
tion accident and health plans), 107 (relat- 
ing to rental value of parsonages), 112 (re- 
lating to certain combat pay of members of 
the Armed Forces), 113 (relating to muster- 
ing-out payments for members of the 
Armed Forces), 116 (relating to partial ex- 
clusion of dividends received by individuals), 
117 (relating to scholarships and fellowship 
grants), 119 (relating to meals or lodging 
furnished for the convenience of the em- 
ployer), 121 (relating to gain from sale or 
exchange of residence by individual who has 
attained age 65), 911 (relating to earned in- 
come from sources without the United 
States), or 931 (relating to income from 
sources within possession of the United 
States), 

“(C) any amount received as a payment 
from a public agency based upon need, age, 
blindness, or disability, or as a payment from 
a public agency for the general support of 
the taxpayer and his family (as determined 
by the Secretary or his delegate), other than 
any payment for the purchase of prosthetic 
devices or medical services, and 

“(D) any amount received as an annuity, 
pension, retirement, or disability benefit (in- 
cluding veterans’ compensation and pen- 
sions, workmen's compensation payments, 
monthly insurance payments under title II 
of the Social Security Act, railroad retire- 
ment annuities and pensions, and benefits 
under any Federal or State unemployment 
compensation law). 

“(3) APPLICATION WITH SECTION 6428.—The 
amount allowable to a taxpayer, or to a tax- 
payer and his spouse, as a credit under sub- 
section (a) for any taxable year (after the 
application of paragraphs (1) and (2)) shall 
be reduced by the sum of any amounts re- 
ceived under section 6428 during that year. 

“(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) ELIGIBLE INDIvIDUAL,—The term ‘eli- 
gible individual’ means an individual who 
maintains a household (within the meaning 
of section 214(b)(3)) in the United States 
which is the principal place of abode of the 
individual and a child of that individual with 
respect to whom he is entitled to a deduction 
under section 151(e) (1) (B) (relating to ad- 
ditional exemption for dependents). 

“(2) SOCIAL SECURITY TAxES.—The term ‘so- 
cial security taxes’ means the aggregate 
amount of taxes imposed by sections 3101 
(relating to rate of tax on employees under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act) 
and 3111 (relating to rate of tax on employ- 
ers under such Act) with respect to the wages 
(as defined in section 3121(a)) received by 
an individual and his spouse with respect to 
employment (as defined in section 3121(b)), 
or which would be imposed with respect to 
such. wages by such sections if the definition 
of the term ‘employment’ (as defined in sec- 
tion 3121(b)) did not contain. the exclusion 
set forth in paragraph (9) of such section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
is amended by striking out the last item and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
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“Sec. 42. Personal exemptions. 

“Sec. 43. Tax credit for low-income work- 
ers with families. 

“Sec. 44. Overpayments of tax.”. 

(c) Section 41(b) (2) of such Code (relat- 
ing to contributions to candidates for pub- 
lic office) is amended by striking out “and” 
before “section 38” and by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof “, and section 
42 (relating to personal exemptions)”. 

(d) Section 46(a) (3) of such Code (relat- 
ing to the investment credit) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (B), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, and”, and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (C) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) section 42 (relating to personal ex- 
emptions) .” 

(e) Section 50A(a)(3) of such Code (re- 
lating to credit for expenses of work incen- 
tive programs) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph {D}, 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (E) and inserting in leu 
thereof “, and”, and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (E) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(F) section 42 (relating to personal ex- 
emptions).”. 

(f) Section 6401(b) of such Code (relating 
to excessive credits) is amended by— 

(1) inserting after “lubricating oil)” the 
following: “, 43 (relating to tax credit for 
low-income workers with families) ,”; and 

(2) striking out “sections 31 and 39” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “sections 31, 39, 
and 43". 

(g) Section 6201(a) (4) of such Code (re- 
lating to assessment authority) is amended 
by— 

(1) inserting “or 43” after “SECTION 39” 
in the caption of such section; and 

(2) striking out “oil),’’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “oil) or section 43 (relating to 
tax credit for low-income workers with fam- 
ilies) ,”. 

(h)(1) Subchapter B of chapter’ 65 of 
such Code (relating to rules of special ap- 
plication) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section; 

“SEC 6428. ADVANCE REFUND OF SECTION 43 

CREDIT 

“(a) In Generat.—A taxpayer may receive 
an advance refund of the credit allowable 
to him under section 43 (relating to tax 
credit for low-income workers with families) 
not more frequently than quarterly by filing 
an election for such refund with the Secre- 
tary or his delegate at such time and in such 
form as the Secretary or his delegate may 
prescribe, If the taxpayer elects to base his 
claim for refund on social security taxes 
imposed on him, his spouse, and their em- 
ployers, the election shall be a joint election 
signed by the taxpayer and his spouse. An 
election may not be made under this subsec- 
tion with respect to the last quarter of the 
calendar year, and any other election shall 
specify the quarter or quarters to which it 
relates and shall be made not later than the 
fifteenth day of the eleventh month of the 
taxable year to which it relates. The Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall pay any advance 
refund for which a proper election is made 
without regard to any liability, or potential 
liability, for tax under chapter 1 which has 
accrued, or may be expected to accrue, to 
the taxpayer for the taxable year to which 
the election relates. 

“(b) LemrratTions.— 

"“(1) AMOUNT OF REFUND.—The amount of 
any refund for which a taxpayer files an 
election under subsection (a) shall be an 
amount equal to the amount of the credit 
allowable under section 43 with respect to 
social security taxes payable with respect 
to that taxpayer (or, in the case of a joint 
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election, social security taxes payable with 
respect to that taxpayer and his spouse) for 
the quarter or quarters to which the election 
relates, 

“(2) INELIGIBLE FOR CREDIT.—No advance 
refund may be made under this section for 
any quarter to a taxpayer who, on the basis 
of the income the taxpayer and his spouse 
reasonably may expect to receive during the 
taxable year, will not be entitled to claim 
any amount as a credit under section 43 for 
that year. 

“(3) MINIMUM PAYMENT.—No payment 
may be made under this section in an amount 
less than $30, 

“(c) COLLECTION or EXCESS PAYMENTS.— 
In addition to any other method of collection 
available to him, if the Secretary or his 
delegate determines that any part of any 
amount paid to a taxpayer for any quarter 
under this section was in excess of the 
amount to which that taxpayer was entitled 
for that quarter, the Secretary or his delegate 
shall notify that taxpayer of the excess pay- 
ment and may withhold from any amounts 
which that taxpayer elects to receive under 
this section in any subsequent quarter, 
amounts totaling not more than the amount 
of that excess.”. 

(2) The table of sections for such sub- 
chapter is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new item: 

“Sec. 6428. Advance refund of section 43 
credit.”. 

(i) Section 6011(d) of such Code (relating 
to interest equalization returns, etc.) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) RETURNS OF TAXPAYERS RECEIVING AD- 
VANCE REFUND OF SECTION 43 CREDIT.—Every 
taxpayer who elects to receive an advance 
refund of the credit allowed by section 43 
(relating to tax credit for low-income workers 
with families) during the taxable year shall 
file a return for that year, together with such 
additional information as the Secretary or 
his delegate may require.”’. 

(j) (1) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
develop simple and expedient application 
forms and procedures for use by taxpayers 
who wish to receive an advance refund under 
section 6428 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to advance refund of sec- 
tion 43 credit), arrange for distributing such 
forms and making them easily available to 
taxpayers, and prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of sections 43 and 6428 of such Code. Each 
such application form shall contain a warn- 
ing that the making of a false or fraudulent 
statement thereon is a Federal crime. 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury is gu- 
thorized to obtain from any agency or de- 
partment of the United States Government 
or of any State or political subdivision 
thereof such information with respect to 
any taxpayer applying for or receiving bene- 
fits under section 6428 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to advance re- 
fund of section 43 credit), or his spouse, as 
may be necessary for the proper administra- 
tion of section 43 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to tax credit for low- 
income workers with families) and of sec- 
tion 6428 of such Code (relating to advance 
refund of section 43 credit). Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, each agency 
and department of the United States Gov- 
ernment is authorized and directed to fur- 
nish to the Secretary such information upon 
request. 

(k) Section 402(a)(7) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by inserting after 
“other income” the following: “(including 
any amounts derived from application of the 
tax credit established by section 43 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954)”. 

(1) The amendments made by this section 
(other than the amendments made under 
subsection (a) with respect to new section 
42 (relating to personal exemptions) and 
under subsection (f)) shall apply to taxable 
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years beginning after December 31, 1974. The 
amendments made under subsection (a) with 
respect to new section 42 shall apply with 
respect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember $1, 1973. The amendment made under 
subsection (f) shall apply with respect to 
wages paid after the thirtieth day after the 
date of enactment of this Act. No advance 
refund payment under section 6428 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 shall be made 
before April 1, 1975. 
TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO INCREASE 
REVENUES 
CHAPTER 1—MINIMUM Tax AND DOMESTIC 
INTERNATIONAL SALES CORPORATIONS 
STRENGTHENING THE MINIMUM TAX 


Src. 201. (a) Section 56 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to imposi- 
tion of minimum tax for tax preferences) is 
amended: 

(1) by striking out subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) In Generai.—In addition to the other 
taxes imposed by this chapter, there is here- 
by imposed for each taxable year, with re- 
spect to the income of every person, a tax 
equal to 10 percent of the amount (if any) 
by which the sum of the items of tax pref- 
erence exceeds $10,000.”; 

(2) by striking out “$30,000” in subsection 
(b)(1) (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$10,000”; and 

(3) by striking out subsection (c). 

(b) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1973. 

TERMINATION OF SPECIAL TAX TREATMENT FOR 
DOMESTIC INTERNATIONAL SALES CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 202. (a) TERMINATION OF EXEMPTION 
PROVISIONS.—Section 991 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to tax exemp- 
tion of a DISC) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “This section 
shall not apply to any taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1973.". 

(b) TERMINATION or DISCs.—Section 992 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to definition of a DISC) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(4) TERMINATION — Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this part, no corporation 
shall be treated as a DISC or former DISC 
for any taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1973.”. 

(c) DISTRIBUTIONS sy DISCS TERMINATED,— 
Section 995(b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to deemed distributions of 
DISC income) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) DISTRIBUTIONS UPON TERMINATION.— 

“(A) In the case of a corporation which 
was a DISC, or former DISC, for a taxable 
year ending after December 31, 1972, and 
before January i, 1974, and to which the 
provisions of paragraph (2) do not apply 
for the succeeding taxable year, a share- 
holder of the corporation shall be deemed 
to haye received (at the time specified in 
subparagraph (B)) a distribution taxable 
as s dividend equal to his pro rata share of 
the DISC income of euch corporation ac- 
cumulated during the immediately preced- 
ing consecutive taxable years for which the 
corporation was a DISC. 

“(B) Distributions described in subpara- 
graph (A) shall be deemed to be received 
in equal installments on the last day of 
each of the 10 taxable years of the corpora- 
tion following the taxable year ending before 
January 1, 1974.”. 

CHAPTER 2—TAX TREATMENT OF DOMESTIC OIL 
AND GAS PRODUCTION AMENDMENT OF 1954 
CODE 
Sec. 301. Except as otherwise expressly 

provided, whenever in this chapter an 

amendment or repeal is expressed in terms 
of an amendment to, or repeal of, a section 
or other provision, the reference shall be 
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considered to be made to a section or other 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

WINDFALL PROFITS TAX; PLOWBACK CREDIT 

Src, 302. (a) In General.— 

(1) Amendment of subtitle D—Subtitle D 
(relating to miscellaneous excise taxes) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 44—WINDFALL PROFITS TAX ON 

DOMESTIC CRUDE OIL 
2c; 4981. Imposition of tax. 

. 4982. Amount of tax. 

. 4983. Plowback credit against tax. 

. 4984. Definitions and special rules. 

. 4985. Records and information; reg- 
ulations. 
“Sec. 4981. IMPOSITION OF TAX. 

“(a) IntposiTION oF Tax.—There is hereby 
imposed on the windfall profits from do- 
mestic crude oil removed from the premises 
during each taxable period an excise tax as 
provided in this chapter. 

“(by By WHom Pamw.—The tax imposed by 
this section shall be paid by the person 
entitled to the deduction under section 611 
for depletion with respect to the crude oil. 
“Sec. 4982. AMOUNT or Tax, 

“(a) In GeneraL—The amount of the tax 
imposed by section 4981 shall be determined 
by applying the following table separately to 
each barrel of crude oil removed from the 
premises: 


“If the windfall profit is: 
š But not 
Over over The tax is: 


$0.25 10 percent. 
0.60 2.5. cents plus 20 percent of excess 


over $0. 
1,20 9.5. cents plus 30 percent of excess 


over $0.60. 
2.00 27.5 cents plus 50 percent of excess 


over $1.20. 
Over 2.00 67.5 cents plus 85 percent of excess 
over $2.00. 


“(b) FRACTIONAL Part oF BARREL.—In the 
case of a fraction of a barrel, the tax imposed 
by section 4981 shall be the like fraction of 
the amount of such tax imposed on a whole 
barrel. 

“SEC, 4983. PLOWBACK CREDIT AGAINST 
TAX. 

“(a) GENERAL RvuLe—There shall be al- 
lowed to each person Hable for the tax im- 
posed by section 4981 for any taxable period, 
as 4 credit against such tax, an amount equal 
to such person’s plowback investment for 
such taxable period. 

“(b) LIMITATION .— 

“(1) TAXABLE PERIOD 1975,—For the taxable 
period which is the calendar year 1975, the 
amount allowed as a credit under subsection 
(a) shall not exceed the sum of— 

“(A) 50 percent of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4981, plus 

“(B) the same proportion (not greater 
than 1) of 50 percent of the tax imposed 
by section 4981 as 3,000 barrels bears to the 
taxpayer's average daily production of do- 
mestic crude oil. 

“(2) Adjustment of 3,000 figure in certain 
cases.—For purposes of paargraph (1), if— 

“(A) the taxable period constituted a tax- 
able year, 

“(B) the taxpayer had made the election 
provided in section 613A(b) for such period, 
and 

“{C) the application of section 613A(b) 
(4) would result in a lower figure for the 
taxpayer than 3,000 barrels, 
then such lower figure shall be substituted 
for *3,000". 

“(3) AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the taxpayer's ay- 
erage daily production of domestic crude oll 
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shall be determined by dividing his aggregate 
production (in barrels) of domestic crude oil 
during the taxable period by the number of 
days in such taxable period. 

“(c) PLOWBACK INvESTMENT.—For purposes 
of this chapter, a person's plowback inyest- 
ment for any taxable period is the excess of— 

“(1) his qualified investment for such tax- 
able period, over 

“(2) his plowback threshold for such tax- 
able period. 

“(d) REcoMPUTATION OF TAX AND CREDIT 
ON CUMULATIVE Basis.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—In the case of each tax- 
able period (hereinafter in this subsection 
referred to as ‘current period’) ending after 
December 31, 1974, the taxpayer's Mability for 
the tax imposed by section 4981 and his credit 
under this section shall be recomputed by 
treating the current period and all prior tax- 
able periods as one taxable period (herein- 
after in this subsection referred to as ‘re- 
computation period’). 

“(2) EFFECT oF REcoMPUTATION—If the 
sum of the taxpayer’s net tax liability for 
the current period and for each prior taxable 
period exceeds his net tax liability for the 
recomputation period— 

“(A) a portion of such excess (not greater 
than the amount by which the tax imposed 
by section 4981 for the current period is 
greater than the credit allowable by this sec- 
tion for the current period) shall be applied 
to, and shall reduce, the amount of the tax 
imposed by section 4981 for the current pe- 
riod, and 

“(B) the remainder of such excess shall be 
treated as an overpayment of the tax im- 
posed by section 4981 for the current period. 

“(3) NET TAX LIABILITY DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘net tax 
liability’ means, with respect to any taxable 
period, the excess (if any) of the amount of 
the tax imposed by section 4981 for such pe- 
riod (or, in the case of the recomputation 
period, would be imposed for such period) 
over the credit allowable by this section for 
such period. 

“(4) AMOUNT OF CREDIT DEEMED ALLOWABLE 
FOR RECOMPUTATION PERIOD.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the credit deemed allowable 
by this section for the recomputation period 
shall not exceed the amount equal to— 

“(A) the amount of the tax which would 
be imposed by section 4981 for the recompu- 
tation period, reduced by 

“(B) the excess of the amount of tax im- 

posed by section 4981 for the taxable year 
ending December 31, 1975, over the maximum 
credit against such tax allowable under sub- 
section (b) (2). 
In determining the plowback threshold for 
purposes of the recomputation period, the 
amount referred to in subparagraph (A) of 
the preceding sentence shall be treated as 
the amount of the liability for tax under 
section 4981; and the plowback threshold so 
determined shall be increased by an amount 
equal to the amount which was not allowable 
as a credit for the taxable period ending 
December 31, 1975, solely by reasons of sub- 
section (b). 

“(5) ADJUSTMENT OF NET TAX LIABILITY FOR 
PRIOR ADJUSTMENTS UNDER THIS SUBSECTION.— 
For purposes of this subsection, if for any 
taxable period before the current period the 
application of this subsection resulted in a 
reduction in tax liability or an overpayment 
of tax (or both) under paragraph (2), the 
excess referred to in paragraph (2) for the 
current period shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to the sum of all such reductions and 
overpayments. 

“SEC. 4984. DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL 
RULES. 

“(a) WINDFALL Prorir—For purposes of 
this chapter, the term ‘windfall profit’ means 
the excess of the removal price over the ad- 
justed base price: 
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“(b) REMOVAL Price—For purposes of this 
chapter— 5 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this chapter, the term ‘removal 
price’ means the amount for which the bar- 
rel of oil is sold. 

““(2) SALES BETWEEN RELATED PERSONS.—In 
the case of a sale between related persons 
(within the meaning of section 103(c) (6) 
(C)), the removal price shall be not less 
than the constructive sales price for purposes 
of determining gross income from the prop- 
erty under section 613. 

“(3) OIL REMOVED FROM PREMISES BEFORE 
SALE.—If crude oil is removed from the prem- 
ises before it is sold, the removal price shall 
be the constructive sales price for purposes 
of determining gross income from the prop- 
erty under section 613. 

“(4) REFINING BEGUN ON PREMISES.—If the 
manufacture or conversion of crude oil into 
refined products begins before such oil is re- 
moved from the premises— 

“(A) such oil shall be treated as removed 
on the day such manufacture or conversion 
begins, and 

“(B) the removal price shall be the con- 
structive sales price for purposes of deter- 
mining gross income from the property under 
section 613. 

(5) MEANING OF TERMS.—As used in this 
subsection, the terms ‘premises’ and ‘refined 
product’ have the same meaning as when 
used for purposes of determining gross in- 
come from the property under section 613. 

“(e) Base Price—For purposes of this 
chapter, the term ‘base price’ means the ceil- 
ing price determined in the manner provided 
in regulations section 150.353 prescribed by 
the Cost of Living Council, as such regula- 
tions were in effect on December 1, 1973, for 
domestic crude oil of the same grade and 
location. 

“(d) ApgusTep Base Price.—For purposes 


of this chapter, the term ‘adjusted base price” 
means the base price plus the monthly base 
price adjustment for the calendar month in 
which the crude oil is removed (or deemed 
removed) from the premises, determined in 
accordance with the following table: 


“Ij the month of appii- 
cation of the tax im- price 
posed by section ment is: 
4981 is: 


The monthly base 
adjust- 
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“(e) QUALIFIED INVESTMENT.—For purposes 
of this chapter, any person’s qualified in- 
vestment for any taxable period is the 
amount paid or incurred by such person dur- 
ing such taxable period (with respect to areas 
within the United States or a possession of 
the United States) for— 

"(1) intangible drilling and development 
costs, or geological and geophysical costs, 
described in section 263(c), 

“(2) the construction, reconstruction, 
erection, or acquisition of the following 
items but only if the original use of such 
items begins with such person: 

“(A) depreciable assets used for— 

“(i) the exploration for or the develop- 
ment or production of oil or gas (including 
development or production from oil shale), 

“(ii) converting oil shale, coal, or liquid 
hydrocarbons into oil or gas, or 

“(ill) refining oil or gas (but not beyond 
the primary product stage), 

“(B) pipelines for gathering or transmit- 
ting oil or gas, and facilities (such as pump- 
ing stations) directly related to the use of 
such pipelines, 

“(3) secondary or tertiary recovery of oil 
or gas, or 

“(4) the acquisition of oil and gas leases 
(other than offshore oil and gas leases). 


The aggregate amount which may be taken 
into account by any person under paragraph 
(4) of the preceding sentence for any tax- 
able period shall not exceed one-third of the 
aggregate amount which may be taken into 
account by such person under paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (3) of the preceding sentence 
for such period. 

“(f) PLowsack THRESHOLD.—For purposes 
of this chapter, any person’s plowback 
threshold for any taxable period is the ag- 
gregate of the removal prices of barrels re- 
moved from the premises during the taxable 
period for which he is liable for tax under 
section 4981, minus the sum of— 

“(1) the aggregate of the base prices for 
all such barrels, and 

“(2) the amount of such person's liability 
for tax under section 4981. 

“(g) OTHER DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of 
this chapter— 

“(1) CRUDE om.—The term ‘crude oil’ in- 
cludes a natural gas liquid recovered from 
a gas well in lease separators or field 
facilities. 

“(2) DOMESTIC CRUDE. om.—The term ‘do- 
mestic crude oil’ means crude oil produced 
from an oil or gas well located in the United 
States or in a possession of the United States. 

“(3) Barret.—The term ‘barrel’ means 42 
United States gallons. 

“(4) UNITED stTates—The term ‘United 
States’ has the meaning given to such term 
by paragraph (1) of section 638 (relating to 
Continental Shelf areas). 

“(5) POSSESSION OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
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The term ‘possession of the United States’ 
has the meaning given to such term by 
paragraph (2) of section 638. 

“(6) OrrsHorE.—The term ‘offshore’ means 
the area of the United States, or a possession 
of the United States, which extends seaward 
(or into the Gulf of Mexico) from— 

(A) the line of ordinary low water along 
that portion of the coast which is in direct 
contact with the open sea (or the Gulf of 
Mexico) or, 

“(B) the line marking the seaward limit 
of inland waters (or such waters’ boundary 
with the Gulf of Mexico). 


For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
line of ordinary low water shall be such line 
as heretofore or hereafter modified by accre- 
tion, erosion, or reliction. 

“(7) TAXABLE PERTOD—The term 
period’ means— 

“(A) the calendar years 1975, 1976, 1977, 
and 1978, and 

“(B) the perlod beginning on January 1, 
1979, and ending at the close of the 60th 
calendar month beginning after the date of 
the enactment of this chapter. 

“(h) MEMBERS or AFFILIATED Group TREATED 
AS ONE PERSON.—If 2 or more corporations 
are members of an affiliated group making 
a consolidated return with respect. to the 
tax imposed by chapter 1 for a taxable year 
or years which include any entire taxable 
period, such corporations shall be treated as 
one person for purposes of the tax imposed 
by section 4981 for such taxable period and 
for purposes of the credit against such tax 
allowable under section 4983 for such period. 

“(i) EXEMPTION From Tax WHERE Tax- 
EXEMPT ORGANIZATION Is PROHIBITED FROM 
PLOWING Back.—The tax imposed by section 
4981 shall not apply to any organization 
described in section 501(c) (3) which is ex- 
empt from tax under subtitle A, to any po- 
litical subdivision of a State, or to any 
agency or instrumentality of a State or polit- 
ical subdivision thereof, if under the appli- 
cable State or local law such organization, 
subdivision, agency, or instrumentality is 
not permitted (and was not on April 1, 1974 
permitted) to pay or incur amounts for any 
of the purposes specified in subsection (e). 
“Sec. $985: RECORDS AND INFORMATION; REG- 

ULATIONS 


“(a) RECORDS AND INFORMATION.—Each 
person liable for tax under section 4981, 
each partnership, trust, or estate producing 
domestic crude oil, each purchaser of do- 
mestic crude oil, and each operator of a 
well from which domestic crude was pro- 
duced, shall keep such records, make such 
returns, and furnish such information with 
respect to such oil as the Secretary or his 
delegate may by regulations prescribe. 

“(b) ReGuLatrons.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this chapter.” 

(2) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
chapters for subtitle D is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 

“CHAPTER 44. Windfall profits tax on do- 
mestic crude oil.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The first sentence of section 164(a) 
(relating to deduction for taxes) is amended 
by inserting after paragraph (5) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(6) The net windfall profits tax imposed 
by section 4981.” 

(2) The first sentence of section 613(a) 
(relating to percentage depletion) is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “, and (in the case of oil and 
gas wells) reducing such gross income by 
the amount of the tax imposed by section 
4981 (relating to windfall profits tax).” 

(3) (A) Part II of subchapter B of chapter 
1 (relating to items specifically included in 


‘taxable 
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gross income) is amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 84, OVERPAYMENTS OF WINDFALL PROF- 
ms TAXES 

“Gross income includes any amount 
treated as an overpayment of tax under sec- 
tion 4983(d) (2)(B) (relating to recomputa- 
tion of windfall profits tax and credit on 
cumulative basis) .” 

(B) The table of sections for such part II 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“Sec. 84. Overpayment of windfall profits 
taxes.” 

(c) TIME FOR FILING RETURN OF WINDFALL 
Prorits Tax.— 

(1) Part V of subchapter A of chapter 61 
(relating to time for filing returns and other 
documents) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 6077. TIME For FILING RETURN OF 
WINDFALL PrRortrs TAx 


“Each return of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4981 (relating to windfall profits tax) 
for any taxable period (within the meaning 
of section 4984(g) (7) ) shall be filed not later 
than the 15th day of the third month (15th 
day of the fourth month in the case of an 
individual) following the close of the taxable 
period.” 

(2) The table of sections for such part V is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
Tollowing new item: 

“Sec. 6077. Time for filing return of wind- 
fall profits tax.” 

(4) CERTAIN INFORMATION REQUIRED To BE 
FURNISHED. — 

(1) GENERAL RULE: —Subpart B of part IIT of 
subchapter A of chapter 61 (relating to. in- 
formation concerning transactions with other 
persons) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“S53. 36050A. INFORMATION FURNISHED BY 
PURCHASER AND OPERATOR 
REGARDING WINDFALL PROF- 
Irs TAX ON DOMESTIC CRUDE 
om 

“(a) CERTAIN INFORMATION FURNISHED BY 
PurcHAsEeR.—Under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, the purchaser 
of domestic crude ofl (as defined in section 
4984(g) (2)) shall furnish to the person lia- 
ble for tax under section 4981 with respect 
to such oil a monthly statement showing 
the following: 

“(1) the amount of domestic crude oil pur- 
chased from such person during such month, 

“(2) the removal price of such oil, 

“(3) the base price and the adjusted base 
price with respect to such oil, 

“(4) the amount of such person's liability 
for tax under section 4981 with respect to 
such oil, and 

“(5) such other information as may be re- 
quired by regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate. 

“(b) INFORMATION FURNISHED BY OPERA- 
ror—Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, if the purchaser of 
domestic crude oil and the operator of the 
well from which such crude oil was pro- 
duced make a joint election under this sub- 
section, the monthly statement required to 
be furnished by the purchaser under subsec- 
tion (a) shall be furnished by such operator. 

“(c) TIME For FILING MONTHLY STATE- 
MENT. —Each monthly statement required to 
be furnished under subsection (a) or (b) for 
any month shall be furnished before the 
first day of the second month which begins 
after the close of such month. 

“(d) CERTIFICATION FURNISHED BY OPER- 
avror.—Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, the operator of the 
well from which crude oll subject to the 
tax imposed under section 4981 was produced 
shall certify (at such time and in such man- 
ner as the Secretary or his delegate shall by 
regulations preseribe) to the purchaser the 
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base price (within the meaning of section 
4984(c)) with respect to such crude oil. For 
purposes of section 6652(b) (relating to addi- 
tions to tax for failure to file other returns) 
such certification shall be treated as a state- 
ment of a payment to another person. 

“(e) Cross REFERENCES.— 

“(i) For additions to tax for failure to 
furnish information required under this sec- 
tion, see section 6652(b). 

“(2) For penalty for willful failure to 
supply information required under this sec- 
tion, see section 7242.” 

(2) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(A) Section 6652(b) is amended by strik- 
ing out “or section 6051(d)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “section 6050A 
(relating to information regarding windfall 
profits tax on domestic crude oil), or section 
6051(d)”. 

(B) The table of sections for subpart B of 
part III of subchapter A of chapter 61 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“Sec, 6050A. Information furnished by pur- 
chaser and operator regarding windfall profits 
tax on domestic crude oil.” 

(e) CRIMINAL PENALTY For FAURE To 
FURNISH CERTAIN INFORMATION — 

(1) IN GeneraL.—Part II of subchapter A 
of chapter 75 of subtitle F (relating to pen- 
alties applicable to certain taxes) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 
“Sec. 7242. WILLFUL FAILURE To FURNISH 

CERTAIN INFORMATION RE- 

GARDING WINDFALL PROFITS ON 

DOMESTIC CRUDE OIL. 


“Any person who is required under section 
6050A (or regulations thereunder) to furnish 
any statement, information, or certification 
to any other person and who willfully fails 
to furnish such statement, information, or 
certification at the time or times required by 
law or regulations, shall, in addition to other 
penalties provided by law, be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both, to- 
gether with the costs of prosecution.” 

(2) OLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such part II is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“Sec. 7242. Willful failure to furnish cer- 
tain information regarding windfall profits 
tax on domestic crude oil,” 

(f) INFORMATION FURNISHED BY PARTNER- 
SHIPS, TRUSTS, AND ESTATES. — 

(1) INFORMATION TO BE FURNISHED TO PART- 
NERS AND TO BENEFICIARIES OF ESTATES AND 
TRUSTS.—Subpart B of part IIT of subchapter 
A of chapter 61 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 6050B. INFORMATION TO BE FURNISHED 

TO PARTNERS AND TO BENE- 
FICIARIES OF ESTATES AND 
TRUSTS 

“(a) REQUREMENT.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
each partnership, estate, and trust required 
to file a return pursuant to section 4985 for 
any taxable period shail furnish to each part- 
ner or beneficiary, as the case may be, a writ- 
ten statement showing the following: 

“(1) the name of such partner or bene- 
ficiary, 

“(2) information received by the partner- 
ship, trust, or estate pursuant to section 
6050A, 

“(3) the total amount of qualified invest- 
ment made by such partnership, trust, or 
estate during such taxable period, 

**(4) such partner's or beneficiary's distrib- 
utive share of the items referred to in 
paragraphs (2) and (3), and 

(5) such other information as may be re- 
quired by regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate. 
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“(b) TIME FOR FURNISHING WRITTEN STATE- 
MENT.—Each written statement required to 
be furnished under this section with respect 
to any taxable period shall be furnished be- 
fore the first day of the third month follow- 
ing the close of such period.” 

(2) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such subpart A is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“Sec. 6050B. Information to be furnished 
to partners and to beneficiaries of estates and 
trusts,” 

(g) Effective Date —The amendments made 
by this section apply to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1975. 

PHASEOUT OF PERCENTAGE DEPLETION FOR DO- 

MESTIC OIL AND GAS PRODUCTION 

Sec. 303. (a) ADJUSTMENT OF RATES — 

(1) AMENDMENT OF SUBCHAPTER 1.—Part I 
of subchapter I of chapter 1 (relating to nat- 
ural resources) is amended by inserting after 
section 613 the following new section: 

“Sec. 613A. PHASEOUT OF PERCENTAGE DEPLE- 
TION FOR DOMESTIC OIL AND Gas Propuc- 
TION. 

“(a) REDUCTION IN 22 PERCENT RATE — 
Except as otherwise provided in this section, 
in the case of domestic oil and gas wells the 
percentage referred to in section 613(a) shall 
be (in lieu of the 22 percent specified in 
section 613(b)(1)) the percentage deter- 
mined in accordance with the following 
table: 

The 
percentage 
shall be: 


“In the case of gross income 
from the property for the 
following calendar years: 


“(b) 3,000 BARREL-A-DAY EXEMPTION.— 

“(1) In Generau.—tIf the taxpayer elects 
the application of this subsection for the 
taxable year, then with respect to so much 
of his average daily production of domestic 
crude oil as does not exceed 3,000 barrels, the 
percentage referred to in section 613(a) shall 
be 15 percent in the case of gross income 
from the property before January 1, 1979. 

“(2) AVERAGE DAILY Propucrion.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), the taxpayer's aver- 
age daily production of domestic crude oil 
shall be determined by dividing his aggre- 
gate production of domestic crude oil dur- 
ing the taxable year by the number of days 
in such taxable year. 

“(3) BARRELS WITHIN EXEMPTION TO BE DE- 
TERMINED ON A PROPORTIONATE BASIS.—If the 
taxpayer's average daily production of do- 
mestic crude oll exceeds 3,000 barrels, the 
barrels to which paragraph (1) applies shall 
be determined by taking from the produc- 
tion of each property a number of barrels 
which bears the same proportion to the total 
production of the taxpayer for such year 
from such property as 3,000 barrels bears to 
the aggregate number of barrels represent- 
ing the average daily production of domestic 
crude oil of the taxpayer for such year. 

“(4) BUSINESSES UNDER COMMON CONTROL; 
MEMBERS OF THE SAME FAMILY.— 

“(A) COMPONENT MEMBERS OF CONTROLLED 
GROUP TREATED AS ONE TAXPAYER.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, persons who are 
members of the same controlled group of cor- 
porations shall be treated as one taxpayer. 

“(B) AGGREGATION OF BUSINESS ENTITIES 
UNDER COMMON CONTROL—If 50 percent or 
more of the beneficial interest in two or 
more corporations, partnerships, trusts, es- 
tates, or other entities is owned by the same 
or related persons (taking into account only 
persons who own at least 5 percent of such 
beneficial interest), the 3,000 barrel per day 
exemption provided by this subsection shall 
be allocated among all such entities in pro- 
portion to the respective production of do- 
mestic crude oil during the period in ques- 
tion by such entities. 

“(C) ALLOCATION AMONG MEMBERS OF THE 
SAME FAMILY—In the case of indiviiuals 
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who are members of the same family, the 
8,000 barrel per day exemption provided by 
this subsection shall be allocated among 
such individuals in proportion to the re- 
spective production of domestic crude otl 
during the period in question by such indi- 
viduals. 

“(D) DEFINITION AND SPECIAL RULES—For 
purposes of this paragraph— 

(1) the term ‘controlled group of corpora~ 
tions’ has the meaning given to such term by 
section 1563(a), except that section 1563(b) 
(2) shall not apply and except that ‘more 
than 50 percent’ shall be substituted for 
‘at least 80 percent’ each place it appears in 
section 1563(a), 

“(ii) a person is a related person to an- 
other person ff such persons are members of 
the same controlled group of corporations 
or if the relationship between such persons 
would result in a disallowance of losses un- 
der section 267 or 707(b), except that for 
this purpose the family of an individual in- 
cludes only his spouse and minor children, 
and 

“(iil) the family of an individwal includes 
only his spouse and minor children. 

“(c) STRIPPER WELL Exemprion.—tin the 
case of any well located in the United States 
or in a possession of the United States which 
is a stripper well (as defined in subsection 
(h) (4)) for any calendar month ending be- 
fore January 1, 1979, if the taxpaper elects 
the application of this subsection for the tax- 
able year, then with respect to the gross in- 
come for such month from crude oil pro- 
duced from such well the percentage re- 
ferred to in section 613(a) shall be 15 
percent, 

“(d) Arerm Cmctm Exemprion.—iIn the 
case of any well located north of the Arctic 
Circle, if the taxpayer elects the application 
of this subsection for the taxable year, then 
with respect to gross income from crude oil 
from such wel] before January 1, 1979, the 
percentage referred to in section 613(a) shall 
be.15 percent. 

“(e) Exxecrion.—The taxpaper may elect 
for any taxable year to have subsection (b), 
subsection (c), or subsection (d) (but not 
more than one stich subsection) apply. Any 
such election may be made on the taxpayer's 
return for the taxable year. Any such elec- 
tion may be made or changed at any time 
thereafter before the expiration of the time 
for filing a claim for credit or refund of an 
overpayment of the tax imposed by this 
chapter for such taxable year. 

“(f) EXEMPTION FOR REGULATED NATURAL 
Gas AND NATURAL Gas Sotp UNDER Fixep CON- 
TRACT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.— 

“(A) REGULATED NATURAL GAS-—Except as 
provided in paragraph (2), in the case of reg- 
ulated natural gas, the percentage referred 
to in section 613(a) shall be 22 percent 
and the provisions of this section (other than 
this subsection) shall not apply. 

“(B) NATURAL GAS SOLD UNDER FIXED CON- 
rRact.—In the case of natural gas sold under 
a fixed contract, the percentage referred to 
in section 613(a) shall be 22 percent and 
the provisions of this section (other than 
this subsection) shall not apply. 

(2) TERMINATION OF REGULATED NATURAL 
GAS EXEMPTION.—In the case of regulated 
natural gas, if the summary of prices pub- 
lished pursuant to paragraph (3) for any 
calendar year shows— 

“(A) a. average price per 1,000 cubic feet 
of regulated natural gas which equals or 
exceeds 

“(B) one-sixth of the average price per 
barrel of domestic crude oil not subject to 
Federal price control, 
then the allowance for depletion shall be 
computed for all periods after December 31 
of such calendar year without reference to 
paragraph (1) (A). 

“(3) COMPILATION OF DATA WITH RESPECT 
TO PRICES OF REGULATED NATURAL GAS AND DO- 
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MESTIC CRUDE OI.—For each calendar year 
beginning after December 31, 1974, the Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall compile data es- 
tablishing— 

“(A) the average sales price per 1,000 cubic 
feet of regulated natural gas sold during 
such year, and 

“(B) the average sales price per barrel of 
domestic crude oil not subject to Federal 
price control which is sold during such year. 
Within 90 days after the close of any such 
calendar year, the Secretary or his delegate 
shall publish a summary of such data in the 
Federal Register. Any such summary so pub- 
lished shall be final and conclusive, 

“(4) AUTHORIZATION TO COMPILE DATA.— 

“(A) DATA FROM EXECUTIVE AGENCIES.—In 
compiling the data required under para- 
graph (3), the Secretary or his delegate is 
authorized to receive directly from any other 
execntive department or agency of the 
United States information and statistics 
necessary for the compilation of such data. 
Such other executive department or agency 
shall furnish any such requested informa- 
tion and statistics directly to the Secretary 
or his delegate. 

“(B) PURCHASERS AND SELLERS TO FURNISH 
INFORMATION.—If no other executive depart- 
ment or agency of the United States is able 
to furnish the Secretary or his delegate the 
information and statistics from which the 
data required under paragraph (3) can be 
compiled, the Secretary or his delegate may 
by regulation require purchasers and sellers 
of domestic crude oil and regulated natural 
gas to make such reports of sales, volumes, 
prices, and related information as may be 
necessary to compile the data required un- 
der paragraph (3). 

“(g) GEOTHERMAL Enzrcy.—In the case of 
any geothermal deposit which is determined 
to be referred to in section 613(b) (1) (A), 
the percentage referred to in section 613(a) 
shall be 22 percent and the provisions of this 
section (other than this subsection) shall 
not apply. 

“(h) Dertnrtions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) Crupe om.—The term ‘crude oll’ in- 
cludes a natural gas liquid recovered from a 
gas well in lease separators or fleld facilities. 

“(2) Narurat cas.—The term ‘natural gas’ 
means any product (other than crude oil) 
of an oil or gas well if a deduction for de- 
pietion is allowable under section 611 with 
respect to such product. 

“(3) Domresric.—The term ‘domestic’ refers 
to production from an oil or gas well located 
in the United States or in a possession of the 
United States. 

“(4) STRIPPER WELL.—A well shall be 
treated as a stripper well for any calendar 
month for which its production of crude oil 
averaged 10 barrels or less per day. 

“(5) Barre.—The term ‘barrel’ means 42 
United States gallons. 

“(6) REGULATED NaTURAT cas.—The term 
‘regulated natural gas’ means natural gas 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission with respect to the sale or 
transportation of which an order or certifi- 
cate of the Federal Power Commission is in 
effect (or a proceeding for the issuance of 
such an order or certificate has been insti- 
tuted), if price is taken into account directly 
or indirectly in the issuance of such order 
or certificate. 

“(7) NATURAL GAS SOLD UNDER A FIXED CON- 
vTract.—The term ‘natural gas sold under a 
fixed contract’ means domestic natural gas 
sold by the producer under a contract, in ef- 
fect on April 10, 1974, and all times thereafter 
before Such sale, under which the price for 
such gas cannot be adjusted to refiect to 
any extent the increase in Hability of the 
seller for tax under this chapter by reason of 
the phaseout of percentage depletion under 
this section.” 

(2) The table of sections for Part I of 
subchapter I of chapter 1 is amended by 
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inserting after the item relating to section 
613 the following new item: 


“Sec.613A. Phaseout of percentage deple- 
tion for domestic oil and gas 
production,” 

(b) Remova. or 50 PERCENT LIMITATION IN 
COMPUTING TAXABLE INCOME From Om AND 
Gas WELL.—The second sentence of section 
613(a) (relating to percentage depletion) is 
amended by striking out “60 percent” and 
inserting in leu thereof “50 percent (100 
percent in the case of oil and gas wells)”. . 

(c) OPTION to EXPENSE GEOLOGICAL AND 
GEOPHYSICAL EXPENDITURES IN CASE oF OIL 
AND Gas WELL.—Section 263(c) (relating to 
intangible drilling and development costs in 
the case of oil and gas wells) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) INTANGIBLE DRILLING AND DEVELOP- 
MENT COSTS, AND GEOLOGICAL AND GEOPHYSI- 
CAL COSTS, IN CASE OF OIL AND GAs WELLS. 

“(1) INTANGIBLE DRILLING AND DEVELOPMENT 
costs.—Notwithstanding subsection (a), rêg- 
ulations shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
or bis delegate under this subtitle cor- 
responding to the regulations which granted 
the option to deduct as expenses intangible 
drilling and deyelopment costs in the case 
of oil and gas wells and which were recog- 
nized and approved by the Congress in H, 
Con. Res. 50, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

“(2) GEOLOGICAL AND GEOPHYSICAL COosts.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL —In the case of oll and 
gas wells, the tax treatment which applies 
to the taxpayer's intangible drilling and de- 
velopment costs shall also apply to his do- 
mestic geological and geophysical costs, 

“(B) GEOLOGICAL AND GEOPHYSICAL’ COSTS 
DEFINED,—For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘domestic geological and- geophysical 
costs’ means any expenditure for— 

“(i) aerial photography, 

“(il) geological mapping, 

“(ili) airborne magnetometer surveys, 

“ (iv) gravity meter surveys, 

“(v) seismograph ‘surveys, or 

“(vi) similar geological and geophysical 
methods, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the existence, 
location, extent, or quality of any deposit of 
oil or gas within the United States or a pos- 
session of the United States.” 

(a) EFFECTIVE DaTEs.— 

(1) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) and (b) apply to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1973. 

(2)(A) The amendment made by subsec- 
tion (c) shall apply to any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1976, for which 
an election under subsection (b), (c), or (d) 
of section 613A of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is not in effect. 

(B) The taxpayer may elect to capitalize 
cr to deduct all costs to which 263(c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as amended 
by subsection (c) of this section) applies. 
Any such election shall be made before the 
expiration of the time for filing claim for 
credit or refund of any overpayment of tax 
imposed by chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to the taxpayer's 
first taxable year beginning after December 
31, 1976, to which the amendment made by 
subsection (c) applies and for which he pays 
or incurs costs referred to in such section 
263(c). Any election made under this sub- 
paragraph may be changed or revoked at any 
time before the expiration of the time re- 
ferred to in the preceding sentence, but after 
the expiration of such time may not be 
changed or revoked. 

TREATMENT FOR PURPOSES OF THE INVESTMENT 
CREDIT OF CERTAIN PROPERTY USED IN INTER- 
NATIONAL OR TERRITORIAL WATERS 
Sec, 304, (a) Amendment to 1954 Code.— 
(1) IN Genrrat— Clause (x) of section 

48(a) (2) (B) (relating to property used out- 

side the United States) is amended by strik- 

ing out “territorial waters” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “territorial waters within the 
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northern portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

(2) Derrnirion.—Subparagraph (B) of 
section 48(a)(2) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 

“For purposes of clause (x), the term 
‘northern portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere’ means the area lying west of the 30th 
meridian west of Greenwich, east of the in- 
ternational dateline, and north of the Equa- 
tor, but not including any foreign country 
which is a country of South America.” 

(b) EFFECTIVE DaTe.— 

(1) In cENERaL.—The amendments made 
by subsection (a) shall apply to property, the 
construction, reconstruction, or erection of 
which was completed after March 31, 1974, or 
the acquisition of which by the taxpayer oc- 
curred after such date. 

(2) BINDING conTract.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall not apply to 
property constructed, reconstructed, erected, 
or acquired pursuant to a contract which 
was, on April 1, 1974, and at all times there- 
after, binding on the taxpayer. 

(3) CERTAIN LEASE-BACK TRANSACTIONS, 
Erc.—Where a person who is a party to a 
binding contract described in paragraph (2) 
transfers rights in such contract (or in the 
property to which such contract relates) to 
another person but a party to such contract 
retains a right to use the property under a 
lease with such other person, then to the ex- 
tent of the transferred rights such other per- 
son, then to the extent of the transferred 
rights such other person shall, for purposes 
of paragraph (2), succeed to the position of 
the transferor with respect to such binding 
contract and such property. The preceding 
sentence shall apply, in any case in which 
the lessor does not make an election under 
section 48(d) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, only if a party to such contract re- 
tains a right to use the property under a 
long-term lease. 

CHAPTER 3—TAX TREATMENT OF FOREIGN OIL 

AND GAS PRODUCTION AMENDMENT OF 1954 

CODE 


Sec. 401, Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, whenever in this chapter an amend- 
ment or repeal is expressed in terms of an 
amendment to, or repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference shall be con- 
sidered to be made to a section or other pro- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
REPEAL OF PERCENTAGE DEPLETION IN CASE OF 

FOREIGN OIL AND GAS WELLS 


Src. 402. (a) AMENDMENT TO SECTION 613.— 
Section 613(d) (relating to percentage de- 
pletion) is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) DENIAL OF PERCENTAGE DEPLETION IN 
Case OF FOREIGN OIL or Gas WELL.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—INn the case of any for- 
eign oil or gas well, the allowance for de- 
pletion under section 611 shall be computed 
without reference to this section. 

(2) FOREIGN OIL OR GAS WELL,—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘foreign 
oil or gas well’ means any oil or gas well 
which is not located in the United States or 
in a possession of the United States.” 

(b) TREATMENT OF INTANGIBLE DRILLING 
AND DEVELOPMENT EXPENSES IN THE CASE OF 
FOREIGN OIL AND Gas WELLS. —Section 263(c) 
(relating to intangible drilling and develop- 
ment costs in the case of oil and gas wells), 
as amended by section 102(c) of this Act, 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) FOREIGN OIL AND GAS WELLS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The regulations pre- 
scribed under this subsection shall be ap- 
plied separately— 

“(i) with respect to domestic oil and gas 
wells, and 

“(ii) with respect to foreign oil and gas 
wells, 

“(B) 


REVOCATION, WITH RESPECT TO FOR- 
EIGN OIL AND GAS WELLS, OF ELECTION TO EX- 
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PENSE.—In the case of any taxpayer with 
respect to whom there is in effect for his last 
taxable year ending before January 1, 1974, 
an option to deduct as expenses intangible 
drilling and development costs in the case of 
oil and gas wells— 

“(i) such option shall continue to apply 
to domestic oil and gas wells, but 

“(ii) the taxpayer may revoke such option 

with respect to foreign oll and gas wells, ef- 
fective for his first or second taxable year 
ending after December 31, 1973, and for all 
taxable years thereafter. 
Any revocation referred to in clause (ii) of 
the preceding sentence shall be made before 
the expiration of the time for filing claim for 
credit or refund of any overpayment of tax 
imposed by this chapter with respect to such 
first taxable year or such second taxable 
year, as the case may be. Any such revoca- 
tion may be revoked at any time before the 
expiration of the time referred to in the 
preceding sentence, but after the expiration 
of such time may not be revoked. 

“(C) Derinrrions.—For purposes of this 
paragraph— à 

“(i) The term ‘domestic oil and gas wells 
means oil and gas wells located in the United 
States or a possession of the United States. 

“(il) The term ‘foreign oil and gas wells’ 
means oil and gas wells other than domestic 
oil and gas wells.” 

(c) Errecrive Datr—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1973. 
LIMITATION ON FOREIGN TAXES ATTRIBUTABLE 

TO FOREIGN OIL AND GAS EXTRACTION INCOME; 

SEPARATE COMPUTATION OF FOREIGN TAX 

CREDIT FOR OIL AND GAS RELATED INCOME 

Sec. 403. (a) In General—Subpart A of 
part II of subchapter N of chapter 1 (relat- 
ing to foreign tax credit) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

Sec, 907. SPECIAL RULES my CASE OF FOREIGN 
OIL AND Gas INCOME 

“(a) REDUCTION IN AMOUNT ALLOWED AS 
FOREIGN TAX UNDER SECTION 901.—In applying 
section 901, the amount of any income, war 
profits, and excess profits taxes paid or ac- 
crued (or deemed to have been paid) during 
the taxable year with respect to foreign oil 
and gas extraction income which would (but 
for this subsection) be taken into account 
for purposes of section 901 shall be reduced 
by the amount (if any) by which the amount 
of such taxes exceeds the product of— 

“(1) the amount of the foreign oil and 
gas extraction income for the taxable year, 
multiplied by 

“(2) the percentage which is 110 percent 
of the sum of the normal tax rate and the 
surtax rate for the taxable year specified in 
section 11. 

“(b) APPLICATION OF SECTION 904 LIMITA- 
TIoN—The provisions of section 904 shall be 
applied separately with respect to— 

“(1) foreign oil related income, and 

“(2) other taxable income. 

With respect to foreign oil related income, 
the overall limitation provided by section 
904(a)(2) shall apply and the per-country 
Hmitation provided by section 904(a) (1) 
shall not apply. 

“(c) FOREIGN INCOME DEFINITIONS AND SPE- 
CIAL. RuLEs.—For purposes of this section— 

“(1) FOREIGN OIL AND GAS EXTRACTION IN- 
comE.—The term ‘foreign oil and gas extrac- 
tion income’ means the taxable income de- 
rived from sources without the United States 
and its possessions from— 

“(A) the extraction (by the taxpayer or 
any other person) of minerals from oil or 
gas wells, or 

“(B) the sale or exchange of assets used 
in the trade or business described in sub- 
paragraph (A). 
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“(2) FOREIGN OIL RELATED INCOME.— The 
term ‘foreign oil related income’ means the 
taxable income derived from sources outside 
the United States and its possessions from— 

“(A) the extraction (by the taxpayer or 
any other person) of minerals from oil or 
gas wells, 

“(B) the processing of such minerals into 
their primary products, 

“(C) the transportation of such minerals 
or primary products, 

“(D) the distribution or sale of such min- 
erals or primary products, or 

“(E) the sale or exchange of assets used 
in the trade or business described in sub- 
paragraph (A), (B), (C), or (D). 

“(3) DIVIDENDS, PARTNERSHIP DISTRIBUTIONS, 
Erc.—The term ‘foreign oil and gas extraction 
income’ and the term ‘foreign oil related 
income’ include— 

“(A) dividends from a foreign corporation 
in respect of which taxes are deemed paid by 
the taxpayer under section 902, 

“(B) amounts with respect to which taxes 
are deemed paid under section 960(a), and 

“(C) the taxpayer's distributive share of 
the income of partnerships, 


to the extent such dividends, amounts, or 
distributive share is attributable to foreign 
oil and gas extraction income, or to foreign 
oil related income, as the case may be. 

“(4) CERTAIN LOSSES.—If for any foreign 
country for any taxable year the taxpayer 
would have a net operating loss if only items 
from sources within such country (including 
deductions properly apportioned or allocated 
thereto) which relate to the extraction of 
minerals from oil or gas wells were taken 
into account, such items— 

“(A) shall not be taken into account in 
computing foreign oil and gas extraction in- 
come for such year, but 

“(B) shall be taken into account in com- 
puting foreign oil related income for such 
year. 

“(d) DISREGARD oF CERTAIN POSTED PRICES, 
Erc.—For purposes of this chapter, in deter- 
mining the amount of taxable income in the 
ease of foreign oil and gas extraction income, 
if the oll or gas is disposed of, or is acquired 
other than from the government of a foreign 
country, at a posted price (or other pricing 
arrangement) which differs from the fair 
market value for such oil or gas, such fair 
market value shall be used in lieu of such 
posted price (or other pricing arrangement) . 

“(e) TRANSITIONAL RULES.— 

“(1) TAXABLE YEARS ENDING AFTER DECEMBER 
31, 1973.—In applying subsections (d) and 
(6) of section 904 for purposes of determin- 
ing the amount which may be carried over 
from a taxable year ending before January 
1, 1974, to any taxable year ending after 
December 31, 1973— 

“(A) subsection (a) of this section shall be 
deemed to have been in effect for such prior 
taxable year and for all taxable years there- 
after, and 

“(B) the carryover from such prior year 
shall be divided (effective as of the first day 
of the first taxable year ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1973) into— 

“(i) a foreign oil related carryover, and 

“(ii) an other carryover, 
on the basis of the proportionate share of the 
foreign oil related income, or the other tax- 
able income, as the case may be, of the total 
taxable income taken Into account in com- 
puting the amount of such carryover, 

“(2) TAXABLE YEARS ENDING AFTER DECEM- 
BER $1, 1974.—In applying subsections (d) 
and (e) of section 904 for purposes of de- 
termining the amount which may be carried 
over from a taxable year ending before Janu- 
ary 1, 1975, to any taxable year ending after 
December 31, 1974, if the per-country limita- 
tion provided by section 904(a)(1) applied 
to such prior taxable year and to the tax- 
payer's last taxable year ending before Janu- 
ary 1, 1975, then in the case of any foreign 
oll related carryover— 
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“(A) the first sentence of section 904(e) 
(2) shall not apply, but 

“(B) such amount may not exceed the 
amount which could have been used in such 
succeeding taxable year if the per-country 
limitation continued to apply. 

“({) RECAPTURE OF FOREIGN OTL RELATED 
Loss.— 

‘(1) GENERAL RULE —For purposes of this 
subpart, in the case of any taxpayer who 
sustains a foreign oil related loss for any tax- 
able year— 

“(A) that portion of the foreign oll re- 
lated income for each succeeding taxable year 
which is equal to the lesser of— 

“(i1) the amount of such loss (to the ex- 
tent not used under this paragraph in prior 
years), or 

“(if) 50 percent of the foreign oil related 
income for such succeeding taxable year, 
shall be treated as income from sources with- 
in the United States (and not as income from 
sources without the United States), and 

“(B) the amount of the income, war 

profits, and excess profits paid or accrued 
(or deemed to have been paid) to a foreign 
country for such succeeding taxable year 
with respect to foreign oll related income 
shall be reduced by an amount which bears 
the same proportion to the total amount of 
such foreign taxes as the amount treated as 
income from sources within the United 
States under subparagraph (A) bears to the 
total foreign oil related income for such suc- 
ceeding taxable year. 
For purposes of this chapter, the amount 
of any foreign taxes for which credit is de- 
nied under subparagraph (B) of the pre- 
ceding sentence shall not be allowetl as a 
deduction for any taxable year. For purposes 
of this subsection, foreign oil related income 
shall be determined without regard to this 
subsection. 

“(2) FOREIGN OIL RELATED LOSS DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘foreign oil related loss’ means the amount 
by which the gross income for the taxable 
year from sources without the United States 
and its possessions (whether or not the tax- 
payer chooses the benefits of this subpart for 
such taxable year) taken into account in de- 
termining the foreign oil related income for 
such year ts exceeded by the sum of the de- 
ductions properly apportioned or allocated 
thereto, except that there shall not be taken 
into account— 

“(A) any net operating loss deduction al- 
lowable for such year under section 172(a) 
or any capital loss carrybacks and carryovers 
to such year under section 1212, and 

“(B) any— 

“(i) foreign expropriation loss for such 
year, as defined in section 172(k) (1), or 

“(if) loss for such year which arises from 
fire, storm, shipwreck, or other casualty, or 
from theft, 
to the extent such loss is not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise. 

“(3) Drsposrrions.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
chapter, if property used In a trade or busi- 
ness described in subparagraph (A), (B), 
(C), or (D) of subsection (c)(2) is dis- 
posed of during any taxable year— 

“(1) the taxpayer notwithstanding any 
other provision of this chapter (other than 
paragraph (1)) shall be deemed to have re- 
ceived and recognized foreign oil related in- 
come In the taxable year of the disposition, 
by reason of such disposition, in an amount 
equal to the lesser of the excess of the fair 
market value of such property over the tax- 
payer’s adjusted basis in such property or 
the remaining amount of the foreign oll re- 
lated losses which were not used under para- 
graph (1) for such taxable year or any prior 
taxable year, and 

“(ii) paragraph (1) shall be applied with 
respect to such income by substituting ‘100 
percent’ for ‘50 percent’. 
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“(B) DISPOSITION DEFINED.—For purposes 
of this subsection, the term ‘disposition’ in- 
cludes a sale, exchange, distribution, or gift 
of property, whether or not gain or loss is 
recognized on the transfer. 

“(C) Exceprions.—Notwithstanding sub- 
paragraph (B), the term ‘disposition’ does 
not include— 

“(i) a disposition of property which is not 
a material factor in the realization of income 
by the taxpayer, or 

“(il) a disposition of property to a domes- 
tic corporation in a distribution or transfer 
described in section 381(a). 

“(g) WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE CORPORA- 
TIONS WHICH ARE MEMBERS OF AN AFFILIATED 
Group—ii a Western Hemisphere trade. cor- 
poration is a member of an affiliated group 
for the taxable year, then in applying section 
901, the amount of any Income, war profits, 
and excess profits taxes paid or accrued (or 
deemed to have been paid) during the tax- 
abie year with respect to foreign oil and gas 
extraction income which would (but for this 
section and section 1503(b)) be taken into 
account for purposes of section 901 shall be 
reduced by the greater of— 

“{1) the reduction with respect to such 
taxes provided by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, or 

(2) the reduction determined under sec- 
tion 1503(b) by applying section 1503(b) 
separately with respect to such taxes, 
but not by both such reductions.” 

(b) Carrysacks From 1977, 1978, or 1979 
or FOREIGN TAXES ATTRIBUTABLE TO FOREIGN 
Om RELATED Income.—If{ the taxpayer has a 
carryback of foreign taxes attributable to 
foreign oil related income (within the mean- 
ing of section $07(c) (2) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954) paid or acerued for a tax- 
able year ending in 1977, 1978, or 1979, then 
in applying séction 904(d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1964 such carryback (in lieu 
of being a 2-year carryback) shall be— 

(1} if the carryback arises in a taxable 
year ending in 1977, a 3-year carryback, or 

(2) if the carryback arises in a taxable 
year ending in 1978 or 1979, a 4-year carry- 
back. 

(¢) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 901(e)(2) (relating to foreign 
taxes on mineral income) is amended by 
striking out “extraction of minerals" and in- 
serting in Hen thereof “extraction of min- 
erals (other than minerals extracted from 
oll or gas wells)”. 

(2) Section §63(d) (relating to effective 
foreign tax rate for purposes of subpart F) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: 


“For purposes of this subsection, the in- 
come, war profits, or excess profits taxes paid 
or accrued to any foreign country by any 
controlled foreign corporation or corpora- 
tions shall be reduced as provided in subsec- 
tions (a) and (f) of section 907.” 

(3) The table of sections for subpart A of 
part II of subchapter N of chapter 1 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“Sec. 907. Special rules in case of foreign 
oll and gas income.” 

(d) Errecrive Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1973; except 
that— 

{1) the second sentence of section 907(b) 
shall apply to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1974, and 

(2) the provisions of section 907(f) shall 
apply to losses sustained in taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1974. 

TITLE UT—INCREASE INCENTIVE FOR 
EXPANDED INVESTMENT 
INCREASED INVESTMENT CREDIT FOR EXPANDED 
INVESTMENT 

Sec. 501. (a) Section 48 of the Internal 
Revenne Code of 1954 (relating to amount of 
investment credit) is amended— 
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(1) by striking out subsection (a) (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) General rule—The amount of the 
credit allowed by section 38 for the taxable 
year shall be equal to— 

“(A) 7 percent of the qualified investme: 
(as defined in subsection (c)), plus 

“(B) 10 percent of the expanded invesi- 
ment (as defined in subsection (f)).”, 

(2) by inserting immediately after quali- 
fied investment” in subsection (a)(4) the 
following: “or expanded investment’, 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

(1) EXPANDED INVESTMENT.— 

“(1) Iw GENERAL.—For purposes: of this 
section, the term ‘expanded investment’ 
means, with respect to any taxable year, the 
amount by which the qualified investment 
of the taxpayer for such year exceeds the 
average amount of qualified investment of 
the taxpayer per taxable year, as determined 
on the basis of the 3 most recent previous 
taxable years, determined without regard to 
investment credit carryovers and carrybacks. 

“(2) PUBLIC UTILITY PROPERTY=in the 
case of section 38 property which is public 
utility property, as defined in subsection 
(c) (3), the amount of expanded investment 
shall be 7/10 of the amount determined 
under paragraph (1).". 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
apply with respect to section 38 property 
which is constructed, reconstructed, erected, 
or purchased after December 31, 1974, 


Facr SHEET ON PROPOSED Or. AND Gas Tax 
PROVISIONS 
PURPOSE 


The tax provisions in this bill with respect 
to of] and gas are those contained in the 
House Ways and Means Committee bill or- 
dered reported on November 21, 1974: The 
House Ways and Means Committee mate a 
careful investigation of these matters, held 
extensive hearings, and developed a balanced 
package of tax reform and incentive meas- 
ures. The purpose of the Ways and Means 
Bil, and our bill, is to— 

Tax windfall profits on oil production 
beginming in 1975, 

Encourage development of additional 
domestic sources of oil by allowing the “‘plow- 
back" into oil and gas investments of most 
tax liability under the windfall profits tax, 

Phase-out both foreign and domestic per- 
centage depletion for oil generally by 1975, 
and completely by 1979, on the ground that 
recent price increases eliminate the need for 
this tax incentive, and 

Further encourage the domestic production 
of oil and gas relatively by reducing the tax 
advantages of overseas development. 


CURRENT TAX LAW 


The oil and gas industry presently benefits 
from numerous tax preferences, The percent- 
age depletion option now permits 22 percent 
of the gross revenues from oil and gas extrac- 
tion to go entirely free of Federal income 
taxes, up to half of the producer before-tax 
profits. For a successful well, percentage de- 
pletion can provide a total tax deduction 
much larger than the alternative of depre- 
ciating the investment in the oll, as would be 
done by investors in other businesses. There 
are also tax preferences that encourage U.S. 
petroleum firms to operate abroad, including 
converting royalty payments into taxes 
creditable against U.S. taxes, and the off- 
setting of losses but not profits abroad 
against US. domestic Income abroad (per 
country limit rule). 

As a result of these and other tax prefer- 
ences, major oil companies paid only about 
6 percent of their income in U.S. income taxes 
in 1973: Gulf paid 1.1 percent; Mobil, 2.2 
percent; Texaco, 1.6 percent; Stnd. of Cal., 
4.1 percent, Arco, 8.1 percent; Exxon, 5.4 per- 
cent; and Standard of Indiana, 21.6 percent. 
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PROPOSED TAX MEASURE 


The specifics of the provisions in our bill 
are as follows: 

Windfall Profits Tax. A graduated profits 
tax—ranging from 10-85 percent—is imposed 
on all crude oil selling at more than 50 cents 
above the December 1, 1973 price (averaging 
$4 per barrel) established by the Cost of 
Living Council, effective 1 January, 1975. The 
tax is gradually phased-out over 5 years with 
gross reyenue gains of $5.0 billion in 1975 
and $6.5 billion in 1976. 

Plowback Credit. A tax credit for certain 
types of ofi and gas production investment 
is provided, with the credit paid for through 
reduction of the windfall profits tax other- 
wise payable. In 1975 the credit may not ex- 
ceed 50 percent of the tax plus the propor- 
tion of the remaining 50 percent represented 
by the production of 3,000 barrels a day or 
less, with a 100 percent offset possible in 
subsequent years, The net revenue gain of 
the windfall profits tax after plowback is 
$1.1 billion in 1975 and §.1 billion in 1976. 

Phase-out of Domestic Percentage Deple- 
tion. The current 22 percent depletion allow- 
ance for most domestic oil and gas produc- 
tion is reduced to 15 percent in 1974, and 
eliminated in 1975. The depletion rate is 
frozen at 15 percent from 1975 to 1979 for 
production up to 3,000 barrels a day, “strip- 
per” wells, and Alaska north slope ofl. The 
estimated revenue gain from the phase-out 
of percentage depletion on domestic oil and 
gas production is approximately $600 mil- 
Hon in 1974, $1.7 billion in 1975, and $2.0 bil- 
lion in 1976. 

Foreign Oil and Gas Production. The bill 
has several provisions to remove special ben- 
efits to U.S. firms producing oil abroad. Per- 
centage depletion on income from oil and 
gas production is repealed for 1974 and sub- 
sequent years, the foreign tax credit is lim- 
ited to 10 percent aboye the U.S. tax rate, 
and the taking of foreign losses against do- 
mestic income is disallowed. These and other 
reforms, gain revenue of $340 million in 1974 
and $460 million in 1975. 


REASONS FOR REFORMS 


The oil and gas provisions of this bill will 
serve to prevent producers of oil and gas 
from reaping excessive profits because of 
ineffective and expensive tax preferences, 
and distortion of oil prices caused by the 
international oll cartel. 

The tax provisions this bill would re- 
form have in the past been defended primar- 
ily as incentives for encouraging oil and gas 
exploration and development. The available 
evidence indicates they have in fact been 
ineffective and costly, as well as having the 
perverse effect of encouraging production 
abroad. The high prices of oil today render 
these tax subsidies even more expensive 
and, at the same time, remove any justifica- 
tion for them because today’s oil prices pro- 
vide ample incentive for oil development 
without subsidies. 

The high profits that major oil companies 
have earned because of the overgenerous tax 
benefits has been reinforced by the tripling 
of international crude oil profits since the 
fali of 1973. Crude oil from new domestic 
wells which could profitably be extracted at 
$3.50/bb1 in 1973 can now be sold for 
$11.00/bbl because foreign producers are 
colusively regulating output and price. 
There is no economic rationale for permitting 
domestic oil and gas companies to reap wind- 
fall profits due to the uncompetitive pricing 
practices of foreign producers. 

The net effect of overgenerous tax sub- 
sidies and the international oil cartel has 
been ballooning profits for U.S. ofl firms. 
For all U.S. companies, oil profits are up 
66 percent in the first nine months of 1974, 
to a total of $10.8 billion. After their ac- 
counts had done everything to minimize 
below-the-line profits, Business Week re- 
ported that; Exxon had after tax profits up 
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38 percent, Mobil up 58 percent, Texaco up 
70 percent, Shell. oil up 83 percent, Standard 
of Indiana up 104 percent, Atlantic Rich- 
field up 112 percent, and Phillips Petroleum 
up 140 percent. 

TOTAL REVENUE EFFECTS 


The total revenue effects will be $1.0 
billion in 1974, $3.3 billion for 1975, $2.6 
billion a year for 1976 through 1978, and 
$3.7 billion in 1979, for a cumulative reyenue 
increase of $16 billion over 6 years. 


Fact SHEET ON REPEAL or DISC 


The DISC provisions of the Tax Code allow 
specially organized export corporations to 
defer indefinitely the tax on one-half of 
their income. The DISC provisions were en- 
acted in 1971 in order to stimulate exports, 
Since then, however, two devaluations and 
the system of flexible exchange rates have 
fundamentally changed the U.S. and world 
trading system, giving a very substantial 
stimulus to U.S. exports. There is no evi- 
dence that the DISC provisions themselves 
have provided any extra stimulus to ex- 
ports. Yet DISC will cost the Treasury $740 
million in lost revenue in 1974, primarily in 
the form of subsidies to large, highly profit- 
able corporations. Preliminary reports in- 
dicate that DISC. is costing the Treasury 
$1.46 in lost revenue for each $1.00 worth of 
DISC exports. 

How DISC Provisions Work. Under existing 
law, a corporation may elect to be a DISC 
(a Domestic International Sales Corpora- 
tion) if at least 95% of its gross receipts, 
and at least 95% of its assets, are export- 
related, DISC’s are completely free from nor- 
mal income taxes. Shareholders, however, are 
taxable on one-half of the DISC’s income 
each year, or the amount distributed as 
dividends, whichever is greater. Thus, 
DISC’s in effect allow indefinite tax deferral 
on one-half of export income. 

In practice, DISCs are most often paper 
corporations established by other large cor- 
porations merely for the purpose of receiv- 
ing tax benefits for exports. A DISC need not 
satisfy normal requirements of corporate 
capitalization, but need have only $2500 in 
assets. In 1972, 22% of the income received 
by all DISCs was earned by eight DISCs with 
gross receipts over $100 million, and over 80% 
of the 2,249 DISCs were owned by corpora~ 
tions with assets over $100 million, These 
large corporations can channel their exports, 
on either a sale or commission basis, through 
DISCs they have created, and thus receive 
substantial tax benefits. 

Revenue Gain From Termination of DISC 
Benefits. The estimated revenue loss from 
DISC was $250 million in 1972, $500 million In 
1973, and will reach $740 million in 1974 and 
$920 million in 1975. The revenue loss has 
been much higher than Congress e 
when it enacted DISC in 1971—at that time, 
DISC was predicted to cost only $100 million 
in 1972 and $170 million in 1973. 

Terminating DISC benefits under our 
amendment would gain an estimated $815 
million in 1974—$740 from revenue which 
would otherwise be lost in 1972, and $75 mil- 
lion from the estimated tax revenue which 
would be payable in 1974 on DISC income 
deferred in prior years. 

DISC Provisions Have Had No Demon- 
strable Effect on Increasing Our Export 
Trade. The U.S. in 1973 enjoyed a $700 mil- 
lion trade surplus, with an unprecedented 
$70 billion in exports. If the impact of quad- 
rupled oil prices is excluded, the trade sur- 
pilus has continued to grow in 1974. But 
when the DISC provisions were originally 
enacted in 1971, the nation was facing a 
serious balance of payments deficit, includ- 
ing for the first time in recent years a deficit 
in trade of goods and services. According to 
the International Economic Report of the 
President, the turn-around in the U.S. trade 
balance was caused primarily by increased 
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world-wide demand for our agricultural and 
manufactured exports, and the 15% devalua- 
tion of the dollar since 1971, 

During 1971 and the first half of 1972 our 
demand for foreign products was strong, and 
economic slowdowns abroad reduced demand 
for our exports, producing a negative trade 
balance. Since then, however, export demand 
has increased, the prices of our exports have 
become more competitive, and higher rela- 
tive prices abroad have reduced our demand 
for imports. 

There is no evidence that any part of this 
trade turn-around is due to the tax benefits 
provided under DISC. In fact, the GAO has 
reported that DISC “is not considered to 
have had much influence toward increasing 
U.S. exports to date. Neither has it resulted 
in exporters lowering their prices to meet 
competition.” And a recent Treasury Depart- 
ment report gives no solid evidence that the 
tax subsidy under DISC is having an effect 
on our exports or balance of trade. Although 
the Treasury analysis, which covers data from 
1972, shows that selected firms utilizing 
DISCs increased their exports 14.1%, slightly 
more than the total U.S. export growth by 
124% in that year, the Treasury makes no 
claim that these figures are. statistically 
significant and admits that their, conclusion 
is “highly tentative.” The Treasury Report 
did show, however, that exporters using 
DISCs have about twice the normal industry 
profit rate: 15% compared with the normal 
8% rate of return for those industries in 
which DISCs predominate. 

Effective Date. Our amendment would 
make DISC benefits unavailable for any tax- 
able year beginning after December 31, 1973. 
Since DISCs are largely an accounting de- 
vice, utilized by corporations at the end of 
their taxable years when export receipts, 
assets and income are accounted for, termi- 
nating the DISC provisions as of this tax 
year would work no unfairness. Taxes on in- 
come previously deferred would be payabie 
in equal assessments over ten years. 


PURPOSE 


1. Repeal the step in the calculation of 
the minimum tax which currently allows 
a deduction for other taxes paid. 

2. Reduce the current $30,000 exclusion 
from the minimum tax to $10,000. 

The proposed amendment makes no 
change in the list of tax preferences sub- 
ject to the minimum tax, and no change 
in the current 10% rate of the minimum 
tax. It affects only the deduction for taxes 
paid and the $30,000 exclusion, the most 
obvious loopholes in the current minimum 
tax. The combined revenue gain from both 
changes would be $926 million. 


CURRENT LAW 


The minimum tax was enacted by Con- 
gress as part of the Tax Reform Act of 1969, 
in an effort to insure that persons with 
substantial amounts of untaxed income 
would pay at least a modest tax on such 
income. Under the present minimum tax, 
@ person is taxed at the flat rate of 10% 
on the sum of his income from certain tax 
preferences, which include most, but not 
all, of the major preferences in the tax 
code: accelerated depreciation on real prop- 
erty, accelerated depreciation on personal 
property subject to a net lease, amortiza- 
tion of certified pollution control facilities, 
amortization of railroad rolling stock, stock 
options, reserves for losses on bad debts of 
financial institutions, depletion, capital 
gains, and amortization of on-the-job train- 
ing and child care facilities, 

Before the minimum tax is applied, how- 
ever, a taxpayer gets two important deduc- 
tions from his preference income: First, an 
automatic $30,000 exclusion; Second, a de- 
duction for the regular income tax paid, 
These two deductions are largely responsi- 
ble for the failure of the minimum tax to 
fulfill its promise. 
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DEDUCTION FOR TAXES PAID 
This deduction, originally proposed as a 
floor amendment in 1969 by Senator Miller 
of Iowa, allows substantial numbers of tax- 
payers to avoid the minimum tax complete- 
ly, even though they have large amounts of 
income from tax preferences, In 1970, as a 
separate floor amendment by Senator Miller, 
the deduction was broadened to allow a 7- 
year carry-forward of the deduction, In 
practice, the deduction is an “Executive 
Suite” loophole, since one of its principal 
effects is to allow highly paid executives to 
use the large amount of regular taxes they 
pay on their salaries as an offset against in- 
come they receive from tax preferences, The 
following example illustrates the point: 


B 


Preference Income $100, w 


$100, 000 
Regular tax on sata 


100, 000 


Base for minimum ta: a 0 


100, 000 
Minimum tax h 0 


10, 000 


Individual A, who has $100,000 in income 
from tax preferences but pays $100,000 in 
regular taxes on his salary, owes no minimum 
tax. Individual B, who has $100,000 in in- 
come from the same tax preferences, but 
who pays no regular taxes, owes a minimum 
tax of $10,000. The minimum tax should op- 
erate equally on individuals A and B, yet 
the deduction for taxes paid lets A escape 
the minimum tax altogether, 

Contrary to arguments often raised against 
repeal of the deduction for taxes paid, this 
reform would have only a marginal impact 
on capital gains. For individuals, the effect 
of the change would be to increase the effec- 
tive tax rate on capital gains in the highest 
bracket from its present level of 36.5% to 
40%. But the top 40% rate would apply only 
to that portion of capital gains over $460,000. 
Even at that level, it is still a bargain, com- 
pared to the top 70% tax rate on ordinary 
income. In the Tax Reform Act of 1969, the 
maximum effective tax rate on capital gains 
was increased from 25% to 36.5%, with no 
measurable effect on the investment com- 
munity or the flow of capital to business, For 
corporations, the change would increase the 
effective tax rate on capital gains from 
30.75% to 33.75%, The Tax Reform Act of 
1969 increased the rate from 25% to 30%. 
For all but the smallest corporations, the 
tax rate on ordinary income is 48%, 

THE $30,000 EXCLUSION 

The second part of the amendment would 
reduce the existing $30,000 exclusion to $10, 
000. The present level was set too high by the 
1969 Act, It enables wealthy taxpayers to en- 
joy their first $30,000 in tax loophole income, 
completely free of the minimum tax, This 
was the provision used by President Nixon to 
reduce his minimum tax to zero in 1971 and 
1972, and to near-zero in 1970, 

By reducing the exemption to $10,000, sub- 
stantial amounts of preference income that 
are currently tax-free will become subject to 
the minimum tax. At the same time, the 
$10,000 level will be high enough to prevent 
any deleterious impact on low and middle- 
income taxpayers with modest tax preference 
income such as a capital gain on the sale of 
a home. In addition, the $10,000 level will 
avoid any unnecessary inconvenience in the 
administration of the minimum tax, since it 
will not require the forms to be filed or the 
tax to be paid on modest amounts of tax 
preference income. 

EFFECT OF CURRENT LOOPHOLES 


Individuals.—In 1971, 100,000 individuals 
with tax preferences totaling $6.3 billion paid 
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$169 million in minimum tax, for an effec- 
tive tax rate of only 2.7%, compared to the 
statutory rate of 10%, Of this group, 75,000 
individuals reporting preference income of 
$2.3 billion paid no minimum tax at all. 

Corporations.—In 1970, 81,000 corporations 
paid $280 million in minimum tax on loop- 
hole income of $5.7 billion, for an effective 
rate of 4.8%, Of this group, 75,000 corpora- 
tions, reporting preference income of $1.6 
billion, paid no minimum tax at all. 


REVENUE GAIN FROM PROPOSED AMENDMENT (1974 INCOME 
LEVELS) 


[Individuals: $526,000,000; corporauans: $400,000,000; total: 
$926,000,000) 


ANALYSIS OF REVENUE GAIN FROM INDIVIDUALS 


Increase in tax liability 


Number of 
returns 
(thousands) 


Adjusted gross income 
class thousands) 


Amount 
(millions) 


M EAE ce eee 


Less than 500 returns or $500,000. 
Note: Details do not add to totals because of rounding. 


INCREASED INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


$175 Optional Tax Credit. The provision 
would reduce taxes on the average family by 
about $100 a year by allowing taxpayers to 
take a $175 credit for themselves and each 
of their dependents instead of the existing 
$750 exemption. 

The new $175 credit would be optional. 
Anyone who wished to continue using the 
$750 exemption could do so. However, be- 
cause the $175 credit would be subtracted 
directly from the final tax due—rather than 
from the income on which the tax is calcu- 
lated—it would be worth more in tax savings 
than the $750 exemption to most families 
earning $16,000 or less. 

The existing $750 personal exemption pro- 
vides much larger tax savings to the very 
wealthy than it does to the average Ameri- 
can. For those in the highest 70 percent tax 
bracket—making $200,000 a year and more— 
each $750 exemption is worth $525. But for 
someone in the lowest 14 percent bracket 
making around $5,000 a year, each $750 ex- 
emption is worth only $105 in reduced taxes. 
It provides the most help to those who need 
it least, and the least help to those who need 
it most. 

The new $175 optional credit would assure 
that each exemption is worth at least 6175 
in reduced taxes to everyone who uses it. 

The tax savings for families of different 
sizes are set out in the attached tables. 

Over 75 percent of the $3.0 billion in tax 
relief from the $175 optional tax credit would 
go to those making between $5,000 and $15,- 
000 a year. The distribution table on the 
back gives more details on this. 

Work Bonus. This provision would ex- 
tend relief to those with incomes so low 
they pay no income taxes, but who nonethe- 
less pay substantial Social Security taxes. It 
would give low income workers with depen- 
dent children a refundable tax credit equal 
to 10 percent of their income up to $4,000, 
and a gradually smaller percentage of their 
income up to $5,600. Those whose income 
tax liability is less than their Work Bonus 
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would receive a direct payment from the 
Treasury for the difference. 

The following table shows the size of the 
Work Bonus at different income levels: 


Annual income of husband and wife subject 
to social security taxes 


Work bonus 


$5,600 


The Work Bonus was first proposed by 
Senator Russell Long, and it passed the 
Senate in November of 1973 by a vote of 
57-21. 

10 Percent Credit for Expanded Investment. 
Present law allows an investment tax credit 
of 7 percent of the cost of qualifying property 
(generally, tangible personal property used 
in a trade or business). In effect, 7 percent of 
the cost of each year’s investment in equip- 
ment may be subtracted from that year’s 
Federal income tax bill. For utilities, the in- 
vestment tax credit is 4 percent. 

The proposal would allow an. investment 
tax credit of 10 percent (7 percent for util- 
ities) for “expanded investment.” This is de- 
fined as investment which exceeds the 
average of qualifying investment in the 
three preceding years. 

Business capital investment and produc- 
tivity are beginning to lag, and some addi- 
tional tax stimulus for investment could 
have a fayorable economic impact. At the 
same time, the continuing pressures of in- 
fiation indicate that Federal revenue losses 
from additional tax incentives should be 
kept to a minimum, The new 10 percent in- 
vestment credit is therefore limited to in- 
vestment in excess of the average of prior 
years, Investment that does not exceed that 
average will continue to receive a 7 per- 
cent investment tax credit. The stimulative 
effect of the new 10 percent. investment tax 
credit will therefore not be dissipated on 
investment which would have taken place in 
any event, but rather will be concentrated 
on new investment which probably would 
not otherwise have been made. 

This concept of a higher investment credit 
for investment in excess of that of prior 
years was part of the original Kennedy Ad- 
ministration proposal for an investment tax 
credit in 1961. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL TAX RELIEF FROM $175 
OPTIONAL CREDIT 


Number 

of returns 

with tax 

decrease 

Percent in 
of taxable thou- 
returns sands) 


Amount 
of tax 
relief Cin 
millions) 


Adjusted gross 
income class 
Cin thousands) 


Percent of 
total relief 


mM eR pat 
-, PNSSESn 
PUNADO 


$100 and over- 


Total.._-.._. 


100.0 45,072 3,022 1000 


1 Less than 500 returns or $500,000. $ i 
“Broakeven”” points (income levels t which tax savings from 
present $750 exemption begin to exceed savings from $175 


credit): 
.-- $7,883, 33 
14, 901. 


Single person 

Married couple with no dependents.. 
Married couple with 1 dependent 
Married couple with 2 dependents. 
Married couple with 3 dependents 
Married couple with 4 dependents... 
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$175 OPTIONAL TAX CREDIT—TAX SAVINGS 
[Assumes personal deductions of 15 percent of income} 


Tax 
saving 


Present Tax with 
fax $175 credit 


Adjusted gross income 


Married couple with 


$20,000........_--- 
Married couple with 
2 dependents: 


17,000... 


Married couple with 
no dependents: 
$3,000. 


S. 4188. A bill to amend section 502 of 
the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 to provide for loans for plant ac- 
quisition. Referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it has 
been brought to my attention that there 
is a restriction in section 502 of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 which I 
believe is a needless restriction. 

Small business loans are intended to 
encourage community development 
which in turn stimulates economic de- 
velopment, a vital commodity in this 
period of economic recession. 

Therefore, I propose an amendment 
to the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 to expand the loan authority to in- 
clude plant acquisition. 

According to the present language of 
section 502 of the act, the Small Business 
Administration “may make loans for 
plant construction, conversion, or expan- 
sion including the acquisition of land to 
local development companies.” 

In May 1974, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration General Counsel issued an 
opinion that prohibited use of the SBA 
502 program for acquisition of existing 
facilities. The opinion was based on an 
interpretation of the phrase “conver- 
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sion or expansion” to mean acquisition 
of an existing facility if such acquisition 
is incidental to the construction. 

The SBA office in Omaha, Nebr., in- 
dicates how this interpretation creates 
problems. That office runs into many sit- 
uations where an existing facility is avail- 
able and appropriate for its intended use 
without any “conversion or expansion.” 

But, due to the current language of 
section 502, the Omaha office is not tak- 
ing any applications for existing facil- 
ities. 

I am sure this situation exists in SBA 
offices across the country. 

My amendment would enable the 
Small Business Administration to make 
loans for existing plant facilities, in ad- 
dition to facilities included in the bill's 
present language. 

The need is acute. At a recent meet- 
ing in Nebraska, Leo R. Navin, Chief of 
the Community Economic Development 
Division of SBA, said he found that— 

Both the Nebraska Public Power and the 
Department of Economic Development peo- 
ple emphasized that the industrial prospects 
they are receiving inquiries from are look- 
ing for existing bulldings. The uncertainties 
of construction costs and material shortages 
were apparently the reasons for this. 


Mr. Navin believes the 502 program 
should be available for financing where 
needed. 

I believe we have a legislative respon- 
sibility to insure this availability by ex- 
panding the flexibility of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 4188 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 502 of the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 is amended by inserting “acqui- 
sition,” after “plant”. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 4189. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in: order 
to increase the authorization for the 
Alaska village demonstration projects. 
Referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. Fresident, Public 
Law 92-500 authorized the construction 
of three projects in Alaska which would 
demonstrate methods to provide cen- 
tral community facilities for safe water 
and elimination or control of pollution 
in those native villages of Alaska without 
such facilities. 

Through its research and cemonstra- 
tion program, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency constructed two central fa- 
cilities in rural Alaska—one in Emmon- 
ak and the other in Wainwright. These 
projects provided the residents with a 
safe water supply, toilets, bathing, and 
laundry facilities, and sewage and solid 
waste disposal. The attitude of the villag- 
ers toward these projects has been highly 
positive. The Environmental Protection 
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Agency was to build one more central 
facility in a village in the interior of 
Alaska. However, last November the ex- 
perimental waste treatment and sanitary 
facility at Wainwright was destroyed by 
fire. For the past year, EPA has been 
working out a joint program with the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment to build a replacemcnt for the 
Wainwright facility. Additionally, EPA 
reviewed the project in Emmonak after 
the Wainwright fire. There are several 
modifications needed in Emmonak to 
prevent a second tragedy by fire. 

Mr. President, the authorization for 
the Alaskan projects contained in Public 
Law 92-500 was $2 million. EPA estimates 
that an additional authorization of $1.5 
million will be needed to rebuild the 
Wainright facility and make the needed 
modifications at Emmonak. The bill Iam 
introducing would provide this needed 
increase in the authorization ceiling. In 
view of the nature of this program I 
would request the committee to take im- 
mediate action on this bill so that we may 
obtain the funds through the Appropria- 
tion Committee in order to begin phase 
I of the rebuilding program this year. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill be included in 
the Recorp at the end of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 4189 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 113 
(d) of the Federal Water Polution Control 
Act is amended by striking out. “$2,000,000” 
and inserting in Meu thereof “$3,500,000”, 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
Ss. 3524 
At the request of Mr. Huen Scorr, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
3524, the lottery bill. 
S. 3911 
At the request of Mr. Bentsen, the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) and the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 3911, a bill to 
establish a Commission on Federal 
Paperwork. 


S. 3941 
At the request of Mr.: DOMENICI, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3941, a bill to 
provide one free physical examination 
for the elderly under medicare. 
S5. 4019 
At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 
Senator from California (Mr. Tunney) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 4019, a 
bill to establish a Joint Committee on 
Intelligence Oversight. 
S. 4137 
At the request of Mr. Hansen, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 4137, a bill to 
amend the Social Security Act, Profes- 
sional Standards Review, to provide for 
the review of dental services by dentists. 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 122—SUBMISSION OF A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION DESIG- 
NATING NATIONAL BIBLE WEEK 


(Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this 
year, I am honored to be serving with 
Representative Sam STEIGER of Arizona, 
as cochairman of the 34th annual inter- 
faith National Bible Week, November 24 
to December 1. 

The past year has been a particularly 
trying one for Americans. The revela- 
tions of Watergate, the resignation of 
the President, and the burdens of infla- 
tion and recession have all contributed 
to a general feeling of disillusionment 
and discouragement among our people. 

Americans are looking for a source of 
inspiration. The Bible—both as a fine 
piece of literature and as a vehicle of 
spiritual enhancement—conveys themes 
and teaches lessons which may serve to 
renew the Nation’s moral and spiritual 
vitality. 

Mr. President, I hope that we in the 
Senate will do our part during this week 
to pay tribute to a piece of literature 
which has played such an important role 
in our Nation’s spiritual and ethical life. 
Representative STEIGER and I are intro- 
ducing today a concurrent resolution 
directing the President to declare the 
week of November 24 to December 1 as 
National Bible Week. Senator Hruska, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Fed- 
eral Charters, Holidays, and Celebra- 
tions, Senator McCLELLAN, ranking mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, and Senator 
MANSFIELD have agreed to the introduc- 
tion of this resolution at this time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in the 
Recor at the conclusion of my remarks, 
and I urge immediate consideration and 
unanimous approval. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 122 

Whereas American secular and religious 
leaders are for the 34th consecutive year 
sponsoring an intensive campaign to moti- 
vate Bible reading and study; and 

Whereas the Bible in all its many versions, 
new and old, continues to be a cornerstone 
of our literary and religious heritage; and 

Whereas there is a great need to renew 
America’s attention to the literary and spir- 
itual messages in the Bible; and 

Whereas an understanding of the Bible 
and its teachings has played an important 
role in our nation’s ethical and spiritual 
values: Now, therefore be it RESOLVED 

By the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, that the President is 
authorized and directed to publish and pro- 
claim that the week of November 24-De- 
cember 1, 1974, be designated “National Bible 
Week.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 392 
At the request of Mr. Tart, the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr, BEALL) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 392, concerning the safety and free- 
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dom of Valentyn Moroz, Ukrainian his- 
torian. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


LOCAL HIRE PREFERENCE ACT—- 
S. 4069 


AMENDMENT NO. 1994 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare.) 

Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 1, I introduced S. 4069, the Local 
Hire Preference Act. This legislation 
would grant local job preference to resi- 
dents in areas with heavy unemploy- 
ment, and would include all projects that 
are sponsored, financed, or regulated by 
the Federal Government. 

A number of areas across the country 
are faced with unemployment levels 
above the national average, and yet Fed- 
eral agencies and firms doing federally 
funded work continue to employ resi- 
dents of other parts of the country, even 
though qualified local residents are in 
need of jobs. My own State of Alaska has 
felt the impact of this practice particu- 
larly severely as work has begun on con- 
struction of the trans-Alaska pipeline. 
With unemployment levels ranging up- 
ward to as high as 14.5 percent in Alaska, 
federally regulated contractors have 
nonetheless imported large numbers of 
workers who have no intention of re- 
siding in the State on a permanent basis. 
S. 4069 would restore some balance to 
the economic burdens Americans every- 
where are being called upon to bear. 

The inequities of engaging outsiders to 
do work that local residents are perfectly 
capable of performing do not fall on the 
individual wage earner alone, however. 
Local small businesses also suffer. There- 
fore, I am today introducing an amend- 
ment to S. 4069 which would assure that 
small business concerns in areas of sub- 
stantial unemployment would also be 
given a preference when Federal agen- 
cies award contracts. This provision will 
have the added effect of providing 
greater opportunities to minority busi- 
ness enterprises to secure contracts. Mi- 
nority enterprises are in almost every 
case small, local firms which cannot 
hope to compete with the organizational 
and promotional capabilities of large 
national corporations. But this does not 
mean their on-the-job performance is 
any less professional. 

To assure local small business firms 
the best possible opportunity to partici- 
pate in contract work in their area, my 
amendment authorizes the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to provide financial 
assistance to encourage the placement of 
subcontracts with small business con- 
cerns. Such assistance could be made 
available to State or local governments 
or private groups for informational, 
training, or other programs. Funds 
could also be provided directly to major 
contractors so that they would aid in the 
training and upgrading of potential 
subcontractors. 

Mr. President, in the weeks ahead the 
Senate will be considering employment 
security programs to meet pressing na- 
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tionwide unemployment needs. As part 
of these deliberations, I, urge my col- 
leagues to give careful consideration to 
S. 4069 and the amendment I am offer- 
ing today. We must not only shorten 
unemployment rolls; we must also give 
individuals in all regions of the country 
an equal chance to find employment. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point 
that my amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No, 1994 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. —. Section 8 of the Small Business Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“«(f)(1) In awarding contracts for prop- 
erty to be delivered or services to be per- 
formed in any area of substantial unem- 
ployment, the head of each Federal depart- 
ment, agency, and establishment shall give 
a preference to small business concerns hav- 
ing their principal places of business In such 
area. 

“(2) In carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection, the Administration is authorized 
to provide financial assistance to public or 
private organizations to encourage the place- 
ment of subcontracts with small business 
concerns located in areas of substantial un- 
employment, including the provision of in- 
centives and assistance to contractors so that 
they will aid in the training and upgrading 
of potential subcontractors which are small 
business concerns in such area. 

“(3) As used in this. subsection, the term 
‘area of substantial unemployment’ has the 
same meaning as in section 2 of the Local 
Hire Preference Act.” 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1974—S. 3394 


AMENDMENT NO. 1995 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations). 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I submit an 
amendment to S. 3394 and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the 
amendment be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1995 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

EXPENSES OF UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP IN 
UNESCO 

Sec. 33. No funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated under this or any other law may 
be made available to the United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion until the Secretary of State certifies 
that each resolution passed by such Orga- 
nization not of an educational, scientific, or 
cultural character has been repealed. 


Mr. CASE, Mr. President, in 1967, when 
the old city of Jerusalem came into 
Israeli hands for the first time since the 
struggle of 1948 and 1949, authorities 
were appalled at the damages wrought to 
that ancient city. Of the 35 synagogues 
that populated the old city, 34 of the 
synagogues were totally destroyed, in- 
cluding the ancient Hurva Synagogue, a 
landmark in the old city that stood there 
since the year 1267. The old Jewish ceme- 
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teries, including those that held the re- 
mains of ancient scholars and sages, 
were desecrated and, in one case, a road- 
way was constructed across the ceme- 
tery grounds. Headstones and markers of 
the past were crushed and used for pay- 
ing roads and other purposes. Christians 
who wished to come to the old city were 
turned away except on Christmas. Mos- 
lems living in Israel were not permitted 
to come to the old Sacred City at all, 

Since that time the situation has 
changed dramatically. Access to the city 
for Christians, Moslems, and Jews is not 
blocked. The holy places of all faiths are 
maintained by separate administrations 
of each religious group. Laws protect all 
holy places and guarantee the right of 
celebrants of all faiths to worship as they 
will. 

Moreover, reconstruction and restora- 
tion of old buildings and landmark struc- 
tures have swiftly taken place, renewing 
the charm, grace, and significance of old 
Jerusalem for all peoples. Additionally, 
archeological studies undertaken with 
utmost scientific care have begun to piece 
together the historical and cultural life 
of the Hebrews, Christians, and Moslems 
that made the city the holy place it is. 

The National Coalition of American 
Nuns summarized well the meaning of 
the changes since 1967. They said: 

Israel has rebuilt Jerusalem, pouring into 
it millions of dollars and more especially 
untold human resources, Jerusalem is now 
available to all faiths and never before have 
the holy places been so protected and main- 
tained, 


It is hard to believe in view of the 
progress made in old Jerusalem that it 
is possible for a world organization like 
the United Nations Educational Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization to act to 
condemn the State of Israel for “per- 
sistently altering the historical features 
of the city of Jerusalem,” and inviting 
the Director General of UNESCO to 
“withhold assistance from Israel in the 
fields of education and culture” because 
of its alleged actions. Yet that is pre- 
cisely what UNESCO has done. The po- 
litical and humanitarian arm“ of the 
United Nations has been used to carry 
on a blatantly political attack on the 
status of the city of Jerusalem, even after 
consistent reports by UNESCO's own in- 
vestigators affirmed the care given the 
historical antiquities of the city by Israel. 

Further, at its recent general confer- 
ence meeting in Paris UNESCO voted 
further political sanctions on Israel. It 
has excluded Israel from the European 
group of UNESCO, thus leaving Israel a 
member of no regional group of the or- 
ganization and effectively eliminating it 
from meaningful participation in the 
organization. And, UNESCO now has de- 
cided to send scientific cultural and edu- 
eational aid to the Palestine Liberation 
Organization—for the first time using 
member-nation funds to finance a ter- 
rorist organization. 

Certainly these are unhappy times for 
an -organization with a distinguished 
tradition of humanitarian aid. 

Under that tradition, for example, 
UNESCO has carried on an educational 
program in Gaza and in the West Bank 
areas in Israel which both Israel and the 
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Arab members have found to be highly 
successful. 

UNESCO is an organization that 
serves the cause of economic, educa- 
tional,.and scientific development in the 
third world nations primarily. To func- 
tion it needs the expertise and skills made 
available by the developed states—in- 
cluding Israel which has contributed far 
more to UNESCO than it has received. 

The United States has more to give as 
a nation to UNESCO than perhaps any 
other country. It must be made clear, 
however, that U.S. participation is con- 
tingent on the continuation of UNESCO 
as a humanitarian organization. The of- 
fensive resolutions recently adopted by 
UNESCO must be repealed. 

My amendment to the foreign aid bill, 
if adopted, would cut off all U.S. funds 
to UNESCO until the Secretary of State 
certifies to the Congress that each reso- 
lution passed by UNESCO not of an edu- 
cational, scientific, or cultural character 
has been repealed. This applies to the 
reprehensive resolutions concerning Is- 
rael and to any similar resolutions aimed 
at a particular country. 

The U.S, Government has made its fi- 
nancial contribution to UNESCO. this 
year. Whether the U.S. Government 
should make further contributions in 
the coming years should depend on 
whether the organization can operate in 
the future under its true mandate. The 
member states have ample time to de- 
cide the future of the organization. I 
think they will see the need to repeal the 
Arab resolutions adopted over the past 
few weeks. 

This is severe action, but an action I 
hope the Congress will endorse. We want 
to preserve, not destroy, the fabric of our 
system of international organizations. 
None of us can stand by and watch 
American money and talent being fun- 
neled through UNESCO to the PLO. This 
is an affront to the American taxpayer 
and to the world community of nations. 


EARTH. RESOURCES SATELLITE 
PROGRAM—S. 2350 


AMENDMENT NO. 1996 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, two impor- 
tant bills, S. 2350, introduced by me and 
cosponsored by Senator GOLDWATER and 
Senator HATFIELD, and S. 3484, cospon- 
sored by Senators ABOUREZK, Young, and 
McGOvERN, are pending before the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences. Companion bills, H.R. 14978 and 
H.R. 15781, are pending before the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

These bills have the common goal of 
continuing and accelerating research and 
development on Earth resources satel- 
lite systems—through experimentation, 
quasi-operational application and, where 
appropriate, full operational application 
in resources use and conservation. 

Since these bills were introduced, 
many significant events have occurred. I 
have frequently called the attention of 
the Senate to progress being made in the 
executive branch, by State and local gov- 
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ernments and in the private sector and 
universities. I will not detail these events 
again today, but will simply remind you 
that ERTS-1, the first Earth Resources 
Technology Satellite, is nearing the end 
of its extraordinary successful life. 
ERTS-B is scheduled for launch in 
January, with an expected life in orbit 
of 1 to 2 years. 

The fate of ERTS-C is, to put it mild- 
ly, uncertain. An immediate start on 
ERTS-C is authorized by Public Law 
93-316, and the Appropriations Commit- 
tees have urged that work begin. The 
executive branch decision on ERTS-C 
will be made during the fiscal year 1976 
budget formulation process, and I have 
every hope that the clearly expressed 
will of Gongress will be observed. 

Hearings on the bills I mentioned are 
now completed. The Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences held 4 days 
of hearings in August and September. 
House hearings were conducted in early 
October. 

One clear conclusion arises from the 
testimony of the score or more of wit- 
nesses at these hearings, from the letters 
I have received from Governors and 
other senior officials of 32 States, and 
from the numerous public and private 
systems and cost-benefit studies. Mean- 
ingful experimentation with, and benefi- 
cial use of, this valuable new tool should 
continue—and meaningful experimenta- 
tion requires assured continuing avail- 
ability of satellite data for a reasonable 
period of time. 

With this conclusion in mind, I am 
today introducing an amendment to 8. 
2350. This amendment departs signifi- 
cantly from the four bills I have dis- 
cussed, and focuses on the important 
needs before us right now. 

The major provisions of this amend- 
ment are as follows: 

1. The policy of the United States would 
be to continue the experimental program 
until 1980, or until the earlier establish- 
mént of a permanent earth resources satel- 
lite system. 

2. The President would be directed, acting 
through NASA, the Department of Interior 
and other agencies, to assure continuity of 
satellite data during the experimental pe- 
riod. 

3. The President would be required to 
furnish the Congress with any necessary 
FY 1976 budget amendments by next 
April 15; 

4. The President’s annual Aeronautics and 
Space Report,» already required by law, 
would include for each of the next five years 
a progtess report and a statement of his 
views on the need for a permanent opera- 
tional satellite system. 


Mr. President, the time remaining to 
us in this Congress may not permit final 
enactment of this bill. In any event, I 
hope that this amendment will receive 
the careful attention of my colleagues 
and the responsible executive branch 
officials. I have been in frequent contact 
with the distinguished chairmen of the 
House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, Mr. TEAGUE, and its Subcommit- 
tee on Space Sciences and Applications, 
Mr. Symincton. I understand that an 
identical bill will be introduced in the 
House today or tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the amendment be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1966 


Strike out everything after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 

Sec. 2, The Congress finds that— 

{1) conditions in the United States and 
throughout the world mandate a more pru- 
dent use of the natural wealth of the earth 
and a more effective protection of the en- 
vironment; 

(2) remote sensing systems have shown 
great promise as a tool for significantly im- 
proving the management of the natural 
wealth of the earth and the protection of the 
environment; 

(3) the first Earth Resources Technology 
Satellite has been most successful in demon- 
strating the experimental application of 
space technology to the objectives set forth 
in this section; 

(4) both in the United States and through- 
out the world governmental agencies. and 
private organizations are making and have 
under consideration substantial financial, 
organizational, and procedural commitments 
to continued experimentation and use of 
data from earth resource satellites; and 

(5) realistic world-wide experimental use 
of this new technology is greatly hindered by 
the lack of assurance of continued avail- 
ability of satellite data for a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. 

POLICY 

Sec. 3. It is the policy of the United States 
to continue experimentation with earth re- 
sources remote sensing satellite systems 
through January 1, 1980, unless prior to that 
date a permanent operational system is es- 
tablished. 

PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 4. (a) In order to carry out the policy 
set forth in section 3 of this Act, the Presi- 
dent is authorized and directed— 

(1) to take all practical steps to assure the 
continuing availability to public and private 
users and experimenters of earth resources 
satellite data during the experimental perlod 
prescribed in this Act; 

(2) to foster continued improvement of 
both space and related ground systems for 
earth resources satellite systems as well as 
the improvement of user techniques and 
comprehension of potential benefits from the 
use of such systems; and 

(3) promote the widest practicable inter- 
national understanding and beneficial use 
of data and information from the program 
authorized by this Act. 

(b) The program authorized by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be carried out 
through the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the Department of the 
Interior, in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Commerce, the En- 
yironmental Protection Agency, the Corps 


of Engineers of the Department of Defense, 
and such other appropriate agencies as the 
President may designate. 

REPORTS 


Sec. 5. (a) Not later than April 15, 1975, 
the President shall transmit to the Congress 
a report containing recommendations for 
Pp actions to be taken to accomplish 
the policy set forth in section 3 and to carry 
out the requirements of sectlon 4(a), to- 
gether with such revisions in the budget 
estimate for fiscal year 1976 as the President 
deems necessary to carry out such recom- 
mendations. 

(©) The President shall submit in each 
year prior to 1980 as part of the Aeronautics 
and Space Report of the President required 
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by section 206(b) of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Act of 1958 a description of 
the activities carried out under this Act, an 
evaluation of the progress made in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year under the program au- 
thorized by this Act and an evaluation of 
the desirability of establishing a permanent 
operational earth resources satellite system, 
including an assessment of the desirable 
timing of the establishment of such a sys- 
tem, together with any other recommenda- 
tions which the President determines will 
contribute to carrying out the policy set 
forth in section 3 of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to apply to any satellite system estab- 
lished primarily for national defense pur- 
poses. 


SURFACE RIGHTS IN JOINT USE OF 
CERTAIN INDIAN LANDS—H.R. 10337 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 1997 AND 1998 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senators MONTOYA, DOMENICI, 
McGovern, and myself, I am submitting 
two amendments to HR. 10337, an act 
to authorize the partition of the surface 
rights in the joint-use area of the 1882 
Executive Order Hopi Reservation and 
the surface and subsurface rights in the 
1934 Navajo Reservation between the 
Hopi and Navajo Tribes. 

Mr. President, H.R. 10337 deals with 
two distinct tracts, the so-called joint- 
use area in the 1882 Executive Order 
Reservation and the Moencopi tract. The 
former encompasses 1,822,000 acres, the 
latter 243,000 acres. 

An important legal difference between 
the two tracts is that as to the joint-use 
area a court has decided that both the 
Navajo and Hopi Tribes have undivided 
equal interests in them. The issue before 
the Congress which is the subject of this 
legislation is how these legally defined 
interests are to be apportioned between 
the tribes. 

In the case of Moencopi, there has 
been no legal decision dividing the re- 
spective interests of the tribes. Instead, 
different claims are being made by the 
two tribes as to the legal status of the 
land and the relative interests of the two 
tribes. 

The manner in which the Senate In- 
terior Committee has dealt with the is- 
sues posed by the joint-use area has been 
to set up a procedure for negotiation be- 
tween the tribes on the allocation of the 
interests, with the service of a mediator 
made available to them. If the negotia- 
tions break down, the matter is to be re- 
ferred to the courts for a final decision 
as to how the interests are to be allo- 
cated. 

But with regard to Moencopi, where 
the interests have not been judicially de- 
fined, the committee bill provides neither 
for negotiations nor for a judicial deci- 
sion. Instead, the bill would simply al- 
locate the entire tract, which is now part 
of the Navajo Reservation, to the Hopis 
with the result that anywhere from 1,200 
to 2,000 Navajos would be forced to move 
from the area. 

What the Moencopi amendments would 
accomplish would be to apply to Moen- 
copi the procedure adopted by the com- 
mittee for the joint-use area. They would 
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make Moencopl! the subject of pag 
face negotiations between the 
tribes at the same time that the tribes 
also negotiate on the joint-use area. If 
they fail, the matter would be referred 
to the courts for final disposition, just 
as would be the case with regard to the 
joint-use area. 

In its report, the committee has em- 
phasized the importance and advisability 
of having the two parties try to reach an 
amicable settlement and, if they fail, 
having the matter resolved speedily. The 
amendments would accomplish both re- 
sults, by giving the parties an opportu- 
nity for resolving the matter amicably 
and, if they fail, providing for a speedy 
judicial remedy which would not require 
any further considerations of this matter 
by the Congress. 

In its essence, the controversy over 
Moencopi is a dispute over the owneship 
of Indian land. Each tribe offers a dif- 
ferent legal theory to justify its claim. 
The Navajos say that the act of June 14, 
1934, 48 Stat. 960, vested legal rights to 
the entire Navajo Reservation in the 
Navajo Tribe except for the land occu- 
pied by other Indians at the time the 
act went into effect. The Hopis, by con- 
trast, claim that the 1934 act gives both 
the Navajos and Hopis an indetermi- 
nate right in the Navajo Reservation. 

Whatever the merits and demerits of 
these conflicting legal claims might be, 
one thing is clear: this is the very kind 
of issue which under our form of govern- 
ment is referred to the courts for a de- 
cision. No land dispute involving the 
conflicting claims of non-Indian citizens 
would ever be taken to the Congress for 
a legislative solution. The fact that this 
controversy involves two Indian tribes 
should not make any difference. It is the 
kind of dispute which would be referred 
to the courts if the parties were non- 
Indians. It should be referred to the 
courts where the parties are Indians. 

If the bill remains in its present form 
and the Navajo legal theory is subse- 
quently held invalid, there will, of 
course, be no further repercussion. If, 
on the other hand, the Navajos turn out 
to have’advanced the correct theory, the 
possibilities are that the United States 
will be held liable for having effected an 
unconstitutional taking and might have 
to pay in excess of $10,000,000; or that 
section 8 would be stricken down as in- 
valid, thus returning the entire contro- 
versy to the Congress for further reso- 
lution. 

By contrast, if the proposed Moencopi 
amendments are adopted, the United 
States takes no risks at all as to fi- 
nancial liability. Furthermore, the court 
would be able to make a final disposition 
of the matter irrespective of whether the 
Navajo or the Hopi theory of law ap- 
plies. If the Navajos are right, the inter- 
ests will be divided on the basis of exist- 
ing vested legal rights. If the Hopis are 
right, it will be divided on the basis of 
fairness and equity. 

That there is, indeed, serious doubt 
as to the constitutionality of the present 
Moencopi section of H.R. 10337 is borne 
out by the fact that on three occasions, 
on January 25, 1974, on July 23, 1974, 
and again on July 29, 1974, the admin- 
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istration has formally warned Congress 
that the present version of the bill may 
be in violation of the fifth amendment 
and has, therefore, recommended the 
approach embodied in the proposed 
amendments. 

In the case of Healing v. Jones, 210 F. 
Supp. 125 (D. Ariz. 1962), aff'd 363 
U.S. 758 (1963), the courts decided that 
the Navajo and Hopi Tribes have undi- 
vided joint and equal interests in the so- 
called joint-use area of the 1882 Execu- 
tive Order Reservation. What the com- 
mittee bill does, as indicated above, is to 
authorize the tribes to negotiate an 
agreement as to the division of the joint- 
use area between the two tribes. If they 
fail to reach agreement, a court is to 
make the decision for them. 

What the Constitution of the United 
States requires, in the light of the deci- 
sion in Healing against Jones, is that the 
two tribes receive equal value for their 
interests in the joint-use area. Neither 
the Healing case nor the Constitution 
specifies in what manner the equal share 
is to be delivered to either party. 

The Hopis have asked that the Con- 
gress issue a mandate to the court to 
require that the mineral interests in the 
land continue to be held in common, with 
each tribe holding a 50-percent interest, 
but that the surface area be divided 
equally between the two tribes, each re- 
ceiving approximately 911,000 acres of 
land. 

The Navajos have pointed out that 
the entire area of 1,822,000 acres has for 
generations been occupied by Navajos, 
who now have residences there and who 
use the land. It has also been pointed 
out by the Navajos that they did not oust 
the Hopis from that area, as it was 
largely vacant at the time of Navajo 
entry. They have asked that the Congress 
devise a solution to the problem which 
would avoid the threat of expulsion of 
approximately 6,500 Navajos from their 
homes in the joint-use area. 

The committee bill leaves the final de- 
cision as to how the interests are to be 
divided between the two tribes to the 
courts. It does provide, however, certain 
guidelines for the courts, including, on 
one hand, the requirement that the sur- 
face area be divided equally between the 
two tribes “insofar as is practicable,” 
and, on the other, that there be due re- 
gard for humanitarian considerations; 
namely, the hardship that would be 
caused if a great many people are to be 
expelled from their homes. What the 
amendment would do would be to make 
clear that within the parameters allowed 
by law, special consideration be given 
by the courts to the problems of human 
hardship. This would be accomplished by 
subordinating the requirement that the 
land be divided equally “insofar as is 
practicable,” to the requirement that any 
partitioning “minimize and avoid undue 
social, economic and cultural disruption 
insofar as practicable.” 

To compensate for the resulting imbal- 
ance, the bill would amend the section 
dealing with the mineral rights, so as to 
give the court discretion to allocate un- 
equal mineral interests to the tribes. Un- 
der the amendment, the mineral inter- 
ests would still be held in common, but 
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it would be possible for the court, if it 
granted the Navajos more surface land, 
to compensate for such action by grant- 
ing the Hopis a greater mineral interest. 
Estimates of the value of the surface and 
subsurface interests reveal that the sub- 
surface interests are by far more valu- 
able than the surface interests. However, 
it is the former that is in contention 
here. 

Many charges and countercharges 
have been heard during the course of 
congressional consideration of this leg- 
islation: In particular, it has been al- 
leged that the Navajos have usurped 
Hopi land and have compressed the 
Hopis into a very small area. The fact 
of the matter is that the Hopis now hold 
all the land, and more, of which they 
have made residential and agricultural 
use over the last 250 years—631,000 acres. 
The additional acres which they are 
claiming are areas in which they have 
occasionally hunted, gathered wood, 
herbs, and coal, and visited ceremonial 
sites. These uses have continued, as they 
have not been in conflict with Navajo 
residential and agricultural uses. Now, 
however, the Hopis are asking that these 
additional lands be turned over to them 
so that they can expand their livestock 
herds by using land now occupied by 
Navajos. The Navajo response is that if 
the Hopis need additional grazing land 
they should acquire such land elsewhere, 
where it would not be necessary to expel 
resident Navajos. 

In support of their demands, the Hopis 
assert certain legal rights. It is the pur- 
pose of these amendments to make sure 
that the Hopis have the opportunity to 
prove these legal rights, but under 
guidelines which consider all the equi- 
ties. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, the 
Special Subcommittee on Integrated Oil 
Operations will convene a hearing Tues- 
day, December 3, 1974, to discuss the 
impact of a contemplated acquisition of a 
controlling interest in Occidental Pe- 
troleum Corp. by Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana. 

The hearing will commence at 10 a.m. 
in room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE CAPITOL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, 
Mike Causey, writing in the Washington 
Post’s “Federal Diary” suggests that the 
new Capitol Hill telephone system is 
biased against constituents who happen 
to live outside of the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington, D.C., area. 

For example, Pennsylvanians who are 
calling the main Capitol switchboard will 
no longer be able to get me directly. They 
will have to hang up the phone and dial 
again, thus ringing up two consecutive 
long distance calls. 

I think that this new procedure, while 
intending to save some money, will actu- 
ally cost constituents more money—and 
they will get less service in return. This 
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is unfortunate, and I hope that some- 
thing can be done on behalf of callers 
to the main Capitol switchboard. 


TAX DOLLAR GIVEAWAY TO BANKS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
hear more and more these days about 
special interests which are able to gain 
special tax benefits for themselves at the 
taxpayers’ expense. For example, every- 
one is familiar with the foreign oil tax 
loopholes which enable large interna- 
tional oil corporations to receive bene- 
fits from taxpayers for the exploration 
of oil in foreign countries—oil which 
they then turn around and sell for $12 
per barrel here. Well, since the summer, 
Mr. Ronald Kessler and other equally 
competent reporters for the Washington 
Post have been publicizing what may well 
be the most unjustifiable tax dollar give- 
away yet. It seems that through a com- 
bination of official indifference and an 
unwillingness by the administration to 
affect the income of banks, the Federal 
Reserve System and the Treasury are 
keeping Federal taxes over $400 million 
higher than necessary. 

The tax giveaway has worked like this. 
Each day, corporations deposit hun- 
dreds of millions of Federal withholding 
tax dollars for their employees in a 
friendly bank—the bank giving the cor- 
poration favorable treatment on loan ap- 
plications and interest rates in return. 
These withholding taxes on deposit are 
then loaned out by the banks—earning 
them an average of 12 percent or ap- 
proximately $428 million in 1973 alone. 

Do the banks share the earnings with 
the Federal Government which, let us 
remember, owns the money? After all, 
if they did, taxpayers would get a break 
through a corresponding reduction in 
taxes. But, of course, the banks do not 
share the earnings. And the Government 
does not make them share it. The Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors allow the banks to keep these 
gigantic deposits interest free. As a re- 
sult, the banks earn interest by investing 
these Federal tax deposits, and the Fed- 
eral Government, and taxpayers, get 
none of the interest earned. 

There are a lot of people I know who 
would like to be given $3.5 billion each 
year to invest—and then be allowed to 
keep every penny of interest the money 
earned, But only bankers are able to do 
it. And they are able to do it only with 
Federal tax deposits. Our corporations 
and State and local governments do not 
hand out free money to the banks; they 
learned long ago that they and not the 
banks should receive any interest that 
money earns. Only the Federal Govern- 
ment lets them have the deposits free of 
charge. 

As a result of these interest-free de- 
posits the Federal Government gives to 
banks, taxpayers lose two ways. First, if 
the Government received interest on 
those deposits, taxes could be cut by a 
corresponding amount. Second, because 
the Government does not get the interest 
income to use itself, it must borrow 
money to spend in its place. Of course, 
the borrowed money carries an interest 
charge of its own which the Federal Gov- 
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ernment must pay, and which comes out 
of taxpayers’ pockets as higher taxes. So, 
giving these deposits interest free to 
banks not only prevents a tax cut, it even 
causes taxes to go up. It sounds pretty 
strange, and it is, except to the big banks 
who receive over $400 million each year 
which should be going to taxpayers. 

The Federal Reserve System’s Board of 
Governors is apparently not willing to 
cooperate with the Treasury to eliminate 
this tax dollar giveaway. And the ad- 
ministration is apparently not willing to 
come forward with the promised legisla- 
tion to enable the Treasury, by itself, to 
eliminate the tax dollar giveaway. That 
leaves it up to the Congress. That is 
pretty much the usual story these days, 
anyway. 

I have written to Senator Proxmire, 
who, as a member of the Senate Banx- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs Commit- 
tee, can effectively deal with elimination 
of this tax dollar giveaway. In asking 
Senator PROXMIRE to get to the bottom of 
this mess, I enclosed two articles by Mr. 
Kessler of the Washington Post, outlin- 
ing the impact of these interest-free de- 
posits at banks across the country. One 
of these articles, “Federal Banking Pat- 
tern Benefits Firm,” is of particular in- 
terest and reveals how both corporations 
and banks benefit from the current 
Treasury practice of only infrequently 
collecting tax deposits from banks. It is 
my hope that, among other things, the 
Senate Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs Committee will consider the idea of 
requiring a daily collection of these tax 
deposits, I see no virtue in allowing the 
taxes paid by our working men and 
women to be utilized by banks and-cor- 
porations to increase their profits—when 
taxes could be cut instead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles, “U.S. Banks $3.9 
Billion, Gets No Interest,” and “‘Federal 
Banking Pattern Benefits Firms,” writ- 
ten by Ronald Kessler, which appeared 
in the November 17, 1974, Washington 
Post, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Noy. 17, 1974] 
U.S. BANKS $3.9 BILLION, Grrs No INTEREST 
(By Ronald Kessler) 

The federal government keeps an average 
of $3.9 billion of taxpayer money in non- 
interest-paying accounts at commercial 
banks here and throughout the country, 105- 
ing $428 million in potential interest Income 
each year or more than $1 million a day. 

The interest lost In one year on the ac- 
counts, which are maintained In 95 per cent 
of the nation’s banks for the collection of 
US. taxes from corporations, could pay for a 
year’s operation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Securities and Excnange Commission, 
Maritime Commission, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Secret Service, the Senate, and the 
Supreme Court, 

To the banking industry, the accounts 
represent what Rep, Wright Patman (D- 
Tex.), chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, calls a “bonanza.” 
While the government forfeits interest on 
the money that is put into the accounts, the 
banks invest it, adding directly to their 
profits, which averaged 12 per cent of reve- 
nue after taxes last year. 
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The Treasury Department acknowledged 
last summer that the interest-free accounts, 
known as tax and loan accounts, lose money 
for the government. Treasury sald it needed 
special legislation to permit it to invest the 
money to earn income for taxpayers. 

Although the department promised to pre- 
pare such s bill, no legislation has yet been 
introduced by the Ford administration, In 
the meantime, the government's loss of in- 
terest since the announcement was made 
has exceeded $150 million—enough to pay 
for about. a year's operation of the House 
of Representatives. 

In a recent interview, Sidney Cox, the 
‘Treasury's assistant fiscal secretary, acknowl- 
edge that bank account balances could be 
invested Immediately without the need for 
legislation if the Treasury had the “‘cooper- 
ation” of the Federal Reserve Board, which 
operates Federal Reserve banks that supply 
money to commercial banks. 

“It could be done; it’s R matter of the Fed 
doing it,” said Cox, who conducted a two- 
year Treasury study of the interest-free ac- 
counts, 

A Federal Reserve spokesman, asked for 
comments, said the technique proposed by 
‘Treasury for investing the money was not 
intended for that purpose. 

Interest-free accounts for government and 
other funds have been a continuing source 
of controversy in recent years. The Wash- 
ington Post has disclosed that balances 
ranging from $1 million to $30 million were 
kept at various times in noninterest-bearing 
checking accounts by the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia state governments, Washington's Sib- 
ley Hospital, and Washington Hospital Cen- 
ter. Often, ties were found between the 


institutions and the banks where the money 
was piaced, 

Following the newspaper storles in each 
case, the balances were reduced, often to a 
point close to zero, a practice recommended 
by financial experts and followed by many 


corporations. Typically, these companies ar- 
range to have their banks transfer into their 
checking accounts only enough money to 
cover the checks presented for payment dur- 
ing the day. Any excess cash is invested, 
often overnight, in a variety of government 
or private securities or loan arrangements, 

Despite the size of non-interest-paying ac- 
counts disclosed to date, they are dwarfed 
by the federal government’s accounts in the 
nation’s banks, which receive about 80. per 
cent of the government’s total annual 
revenues, 

The biggest source of deposits to the ac- 
counts is individual income tax payments 
withheld from employee paychecks. These 
funds must be deposited by private com- 
panies in the government's bank accounts 
each week. A company presents a check for 
the amount of the taxes to the bank teller, 
who deposits the check in the government's 
tax and loan account at the bank. 

How much money a particular bank holds 
depends on how many companies in its area 
choose to market their tax deposits at that 
particular bank. To attract such customers, 
banks generally offer various inducements, 
such as. guaranteed loan arrangements 
known as lines of credit. 

Because New York City has the largest 
concentration of companies with huge pay- 
rolls, New York banks hold the largest in- 
terest-free government accounts. 

To the government, these accounts rep- 
resent a speedy and efficient way of collecting 
tax money without disrupting the money 
flow. If companies mailed their checks to the 
US. Treasury, the payment of billions of 
dollars to the government would be delayed 
while the checks were in the mail and being 
processed. 

Banks do not charge for maintaining these 
accounts or accepting deposits to them. In- 
stead, they are able to invest all but 8 per 
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cent to 18 per cent of the money held in 
them. Under Federal Reserve Requirements, 
the remaining balances must be kept in 
currency. 

In the past, Treasury has insisted that 
banks’ expenses for maintaining the ac- 
counts exceed the income they derive from 
them. 

This assertion repeatedly was questioned 
by Rep. Patman and by the General Account- 
ing Office, the audit branch of government. 
Last summer, the Treasury concluded that 
using the banks" own estimates of their 
costs, the total expense of maintaining the 
accounts represented about 5 per cent of the 
potential interest income the government 
loses on the accounts, The standard used to 
measure the lost interest was a relatively 
low 5.5 per cent. 

Treasury noted that some additional ex- 
pense could be charged to the acconnts if 
the government felt they should be reim- 
bursed for issuing and redeeming savings 
bonds, 

The banks’ estimates of their expenses for 
handling the interest-free accounts ranged 
from 1⁄4 cents to $3.10 for each deposit ac- 
cepted. The Treasury used 52 cents per de- 
posit, an average figure, for computing total 
expenses incurred by the banks. 

However, Washington banks charge the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 5 cents 
per transaction for performing what the city’s 
two largest banks, Riggs National Bank and 
American Security & Trust Co., acknowledge 
is essentially the same service—accepting 
customers’ monthly telephone bill payments: 

The Treasury announced when it reporte:i 
its conclusions last summer that it would im- 
mediately reduce the balances in the non- 
interest-paying accounts while tt worked on 
legislation to permit investment of the 
money. 

Despite some reduction this year, the bal- 
ances averaged $3.9 billion in the first’ nine 
months of this year. Based on the yardstick 
used by the GAO, the rate paid for loans 
by banks from other banks (the federal 
funds rate), the loss of interest amounts to 
$428 million a year. 

The latest balances, down from more than 
$5 billion in previous years, would be enough 
to pay off the entire federal deficit incurred 
in the last fiscal year. To close that gap be- 
tween tax revenue and federal expenditures, 
the government instead had to borrow more 
than $3 billion from the public, paying in- 
terest of about 8 per cent to obtain the 
money, 

Those reductions that have been made thus 
far have drawn complaints from bankers, ac~ 
cording to one Treasury official who asked 
not to be named. “They think its their 
money,” he said. “They come on very 
hard. and say it’s terrible.’ 

A spokesman for the American Bankers 
Association, the chief banking industry 
lobby, said banks have no objections toin- 
vestment of the government’s money, Instead 
of leaving it in the non-interest-paying ac- 
counts, but they expect to be paid a “going 
commercial rate” for maintaining the ac- 
counts. 

According to Cox, Treasury is barred by 
Federal Reserve regulations or lack of 
statutory authority from investing the 
funds in savings accounts or securities. 

Cox said the same end could be achieved 
without new legislation or changing regu- 
lations by telling the banks that the goy- 
ernment funds would be withdrawn each 
day unless they return them each night to 
the local Federal Reserve bank and obtain 
from the Federal Reserye Bank a loan to 
coyer the same amount. The Reserve banks 
currently make such loans, called discount 
window loans, but for different purposes. 

In this way, Cox said, banks would pay 
interest to the government on the funds in 
the accounts. In addition, Cox said, the 
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monetary system would not be disrupted be- 
cause the money would be retained by the 
commercial banks. What would be involved, 
Cox said, would be a bookkeeping transac- 
tion that would, in effect, convert the ac- 
counts to interest-bearing investments. 

Cox said the proposal was rejected by the 
Federal Reserve Board on grounds the ac- 
counts are “Treasury operations.” 

Where cash is 


Following is a listing of federal interest- 
free acounts at Washington banks as com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve Board as of 
last March: 


Riggs National Bank 

America Security & Trust Co_-- 

National Capital Bank of 
Washington 

National Bank of Washington-. 

Union Trust Co. of D.C__--- ene 

Industrial Bank of Washington.. 

McLachlen National Bank 

First National Bank of Wash.-.- 

National Savings & Trust Co.-.- 

District of Columbia National 
Bank 

Security National Bank 

Madison National Bank.. 

Public National Bank 

United National Bank of Wash.. 

Bank of Virginia—Loudon 30, 937 

American Indian National Bank. 652 


Following is a nationwide listing of the 10 
largest government interest-free accounts 
held by banks as of February 1972, in mil- 
lions of dollars: 


Chase Manhattan Bank 

Bank of America. 

First National City Bank 

Security Pacific National Bank 
Chemical ‘Bank, N.Y... eae eS 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co.._- 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co 
Bankers Trust Co., N.Y. 

First National Bank of Chicago... 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co.-- 


FEDERAL BANKING PATTERN BENEFITS 
(By Ronald Kessler) 


“The way I look at it is, a tax payment 
has to be made on a certain date. The gov- 
ernment doesn't draw the money out for 
so many days. So why shouldn't the funds 
be placed where they can benefit the com- 
pany? You're able to generate big dollars 
on a little check you're sending to Uncle 

A financial expert familiar with the inner 
workings of one of the Washington area’s 
major corporations was explaining how his 
firm gains financial benefits by placing its 
federal tax payments in the government's 
interest-free accounts at particular banks. 

The name of the game is knowing how long 
the government will take to withdraw its 
money. Here’s how it works: 

Let's say you put a $2.5 million tax pay- 
ment in a bank's government account,” the 
expert said. “Let’s say it stays in the ac- 
count four days before the government draws 
it out. That means that on an annual basis, 
you're adding to the bank’s balances by 
$28,000, and most of the money can be in- 
vested by the bank until it is withdrawn. The 
banks want that money, so what do they do 
to get it, 

“A corporation can't operate today without 
a line of credit. That means the bank agrees 
to loan up to, say, $1 million whenever the 
corporation asks for it. In return for that 
service, the bank wants the company to 
leave, say, $100,000 in compensating balances 
at that bank. If a loan is actually taken for 
$1 million, they want another $100,000 in 
balances, plus interest on the loan. 

“That's where the tax accounts come in. 
The $28,000 average annual balance from 
your tax payment is considered part of the 
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compensating balance you're keeping at the 
bank in return for the line of credit. If 
the company doesn’t get the credit for the 
$28,000, it may have to borrow that much 
at the prime rate to keep its balances at the 
specified level. 

“In our casé, we'll send the tax balances 
wherever you can get the best benefits for 
them, We'll wire them up to Boston or New 
York (banks that also have accounts from 
the same company), depending on how often 
the Treasury withdraws money from that 
particular bank in that area. It depends on 
whatever the government is doing. 

“Every six months or so, the bank will tally 
up your average balances, If you have a short- 
fall—meaning your balances were too low— 
you'd better buy an interest-free certificate 
of deposit with that bank. If you’re over the 
amount required, they don’t say. anything 
and maybe you're a nice guy and will get 
favors later. 

“Banks can do you a lot of favors. ‘Can 
you call up so-and-so and set up an appoint- 
ment.’ ‘Can you put in the good word for us’ 
If you keep being nice to your bankers over 
the years, it’s an insurance policy. Banks are 
extremely powerful.” 

To make sure the banks don’t get more 
than their fair share of balances, companies 
call the bank each day to find out how much 
money is needed to cover the checks ‘pre- 
sented for payment during the day, the ex- 
pert said. 

If the company during the year has kept 
balances larger than required, it will trans- 
fer into the checking account only enough 
money to cover the checks presented, leaving 
the day's balance at close to zero, the expert 
said. Otherwise, it will transfer into the ac- 
count only enough funds to keep the balances 
at the agreed-upon level after the checks 
have been covered. 

“It’s an art,” the expert said, “It's the 
type of highly sophisticated money manage- 
ment that is being used by most large com- 
panies today. It’s done by negotiation with 
the bank, and of course they don’t adver- 
tise it. 

“The real question is, ‘Why the hell should 
corporations get additional benefits from 
those tax funds’ The government and the 
taxpayer should. But it’s the Treasury's fault, 
and if the Treasury is going to allow it, you 
can’t blame the companies for taking advan- 
tage of it.” 


UNITED STATES STILL PAYING 
BILLS, BUT LOSING INFLUENCE 
AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
without comment, but with special inter- 
est because, with Senator Percy, lama 
congressional delegate this year to the 
United Nations, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article published in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch of Sunday, November 24, 
entitled “United States Still Paying Bills, 
But Losing Influence at the United Na- 
tions,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES STILL PAYING BILLS, BUT LOs- 
ING INFLUENCE AT THE UNITED NATIONS 
Unirep Nations, N.Y., November 23.—For 

the United States, the shine is off the United 

Nations, where an often anti-American ma- 

jority has come in with the tide of a new 

order in world affairs. 

Although still paying one-fourth of the 
bills to keep the lights burning in the house 
of peace on the East River, the United States 
has become increasingly isolated there In a 
club where the price of membership is na- 
tionhood alone. Wealth, power and size 
merely make one a bigger target. 
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The United States once commanded what 
Soviet Ambassador Yakov A. Malik denounced 
as a “mechanical majority” of the 51 na- 
tions that founded the world organization 29 
years ago on ashes of World War II and th> 
ruins of the League of Nations. 

Malik is still around and he has watched 
the wheel turn as the postwar years saw a 
rapid rise in the organization’s membership 
to 138. 

Their confidence fueled by a wave of petro- 
dollars, the Arab states have taken the lead 
among the Third World countries and, with 
wholehearted support from the Communist 
bloc, have forged a mechanical majority of 
their own. 

No year has been like 1974 for the Ameri- 
cans in the world body which some diplomats 
have come to regard as a colosseum instead 
of a forum, 

The little-publicized but significant special 
General Assembly session after last winter's 
energy crisis overwhelmingly adopted a set 
of economic principles to establish a new 
world economic order. 

The essence of it was to recognize member 
nations’ rights over their own natural re- 
sources as sovereign rights. Diplomats called 
it a “terrible beating” for the United States 
and its global business methods. 

Then there were the much ballyhooed 
world conferences on population and food, 
where American pleas for an end to uncon- 
trolled birth rates, particularly in the poorer 
countries, were denounced as imperialist plots 
to commit genocide. 

But the bigger shocks were to come in the 
full glare of publicity in the current twenty- 
ninth General Assembly. 

In an unprecedented move, the Assembly 
voted to invite Yassir Arafat, the Palestine 
Liberation Organization chief, despite the 
objections of the United States and Israel. 

Before Arafat arrived at the 40-story UN 
headquarters on New York's East River, the 
Third World flexed its muscles again and 
suspended South Africa from further par- 
ticipation in this year’s proceedings. 

Some Western diplomats, stunned by the 
first such rule-bending action of its kind, 
began asking more openly than ever before: 
“Who's next?” 

Arafat's appearance turned the UN into 
a virtual armed camp, cost New York City 
taxpayers $750,000 for police protection and 
was hailed by his supporters as a triumph, 

A few countries wondered why he was ac- 
corded privileges usually reserved only for 
heads of state. The fact that he carried a 
pistol on arrival and may have worn it into 
the Assembly hall was seen by some as an 
affront. 

And under the presidency of Algeria's 
Abdelaziz Boutefiika, the Assembly decided 
to restrict each nation In the debate on 
Palestine to one major speech, the first time 
such a gag has been applied in the UN’s 
history. 

John A. Scali, the United States Ambas- 
sador, called it a “deeply disturbing trend.” 
Israel's Yosef Takoah said it was aimed at 
muzzling Israel’s freedom to speak and was 
another display of Bouteflika's “bias.” 

Even while the Palestine debate was going 
on, three Palestinian guerrillas attacked the 
Israeli town of Beit Shean. Tekoah said the 
act fulfilled his country’s fears that inter- 
national recognition of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization would lead to more terror 
by the Palestinians. 

The combination of reversals for the United 
States and its friends and allies prompted 
editorials and commentaries in dozens of 
American newspapers questioning the future 
of the world body. A common theme was that 
the United Nations was set on a course of 
self-destruction. 

The Arab backers of the PLO suggested 
methods of giving permanent observer status 
to the guerrilla group, a move that could 
open the world body to liberation movements 
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everywhere. A Third World delegate re- 
marked, “Its passage would raise a serious 
question whether the United Nations would 
last through the 1970s.” 

Questioning of U.S. role in the United 
Nations has come not only from diplomats 
but also from Congress. 

Sen. Frank E. Moss (Dem.), Utah, who re- 
cently visited the organization with Repre- 
sentative Clarence B. Long (Dem.), Mary- 
land, said: “Of course, I am concerned about 
the shifting of allegiances.” 

Long said he was increasingly concerned 
that the’ United Nations was being used as 
a forum for groups of nations increasingly 
opposed to the U.S. interests. 

If the United States quit and cut off its 
cash donations, “It would really mean the 
collapse of the UN,” Long said. “I am not 
ready yet to turn the United Nations in. 
I think we haye to hang on and work with 
it. If you’re going to build a world structure 
safe to live in, you need understanding with 
the nations of low assets.” 

But all is not bleak. 

It is the “town meeting of the world” 
concept, as Moss described the United Na- 
tions, that many Americans apparently 
support. 

A Louis Harris survey in July found that 
76 per cent of Americans regard the world 
body as “worthwhile” and that a vast major- 
ity felt it provided “a forum for open, honest 
discussion between nations.” 

And the organization was given credit by 
64 per cent of those interviewed for taking 
“positive steps to keep the peace in the 
Middle East and elsewhere.” 

Few dispute that UN peace-keeping forces 
in the Middle East helped keep the Arabs 
and Israelis apart while a longer-term solu- 
tion to the problem is sought, or that the 
UN force in Oyprus averted a complete 
breakdown in Cyprus and the danger of a 
bitter, protracted civil war between the 
Turkish and Greek Cypriots. 

Secretary General Kurt Waldheim admits 
that many of the changes in the UN “are un- 
pleasant and even frightening. 

“But it would be when the United Nations 
did not refiect these realities that. we should 
become alarmed,” he said recently. 

“For we see in it—or should see in it—the 
real world we inhabit, the world we would 
wish it to inhabit, the world we would wish 
it to be.” 


WHAT HAPPENS NEXT IN THE 
MIDEAST? 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, recent de- 
velopments in the Middle East have 
moved in a very rapid and almost incom- 
prehensible fashion. Emotionalism has 
replaced reason in the international com- 
munity, jeopardizing not only peace 
efforts in the Middle East, but global 
stability as well. 

Last Thursday, there appeared an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post taking 
stock of this situation. As pointed out by 
the editorial writer: 

At the United Nations, a PLO spokesman 
said that Israel had insisted it would meet 
the PLO only on the battlefield and that was 
it; to the PLO the “battlefield” is the homes 
of unarmed civilians. 


After PLO leader Yasser Arafat held 
out his so-called olive branch at the 
United Nations, four Israeli citizens were 
murdered in their apartments in Beit 
Shean by Palestinian guerrillas. This was 
followed by the hijacking of a British 
commercial airliner and the subsequent 
murder of a West German businessman 
by Palestinian terrorists. 
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Thus, it has become increasingly clear 
that the PLO and its leadership is com- 
prised of self-appointed terrorists who 
have not been elected by anyone to rep- 
resent Palestinian interests. From 
Munich to Sudan to Tunis and from 
Maalot to Beit Shean, the PLO has dem- 
onstrated that no nation or no citizen 
of any country of the world is exempt 
from its destructive force. 

This calls to mind a similar course of 
events some 40 years ago when the world 
believed that by appeasing another man 
of violence, Adolph Hitler, and another 
movement of violence, Nazism, both 
would shut up and go away. It was not 
to be the case. The Sudetenland, Austria, 
and. Hungary were given to this man in 
the hopes that would satisfy an insatia- 
ble appetite. This was not to be. The 
world was embroiled in a holocaust. 
While the price on the battlefield was a 
heavy one for the global community, the 
camps of Belsen, Buchenwalc, and so 
many others horrified the world. It was 
not until the war was over that we were 
to discover the magnitude and brutality 
of another war waged by Hitler. This one 
was waged in the concentration camps of 
Europe and its aim was the eradication 
of the Jewish race. 

Thus, it was through the joint efforts 
of the United States and Russia that 
Israel was established as an independent 
state in the Middle East. This was an ef- 
fort to correct one of the worst mistakes 
of history. However, the world does not 
turn around to correct one wrong—that 
of preventing establishment of an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state—by perpetrat- 
ing another wrong—the annihilation of 
Israel. Should we allow the PLO to 
realize its goal of the destruction of 
Israel, it will be only a matter of time 
before King Hussein of Jordan falls to 
terrorism and then Lebanon. If we be- 
lieve we can appease the PLO at the ex- 
pense of Israel, we are sadly mistaken. 
The lessons of history should remain 
vivid in our minds. 

The issue is not whether an independ- 
ent Palestinian state should be estab- 
lished. We all recognize that such a state 
should be established. However, this 
state should not be established on the 
ruins of Israel. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat HAPPENS Next In THE- Mipeast? 

The Palestinian raid on Beit Shean, where 
guerrillas murdered four Israeli civilians in 
their apartments, came as no surprise. Yasser 
Arafat of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion had promised terror; by its embrace of 
him, a General Assembly majority had sanc- 
tioned terror, and it remained only for the 
terrorists to pick the time and place. At the 
United Nations, a PLO spokesman said that 
Israel had insisted it would meet the PLO 
only on the battlefield and that this was it; 
the PLO, the “battlefield” is the homes of 
unarmed civilians. Egypt’s U.N. delegate fol- 
lowed by asserting that such acts of terror 
were fully justified by the United Nations 
Charter. The General Assembly is now ex- 
pected to pass a resolution justifying “all 
means” of Palestinian struggle, including 
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terror and war, to achieve the PLO’s goal of 
ending the existence of Israel. The only inter- 
esting thing about the vote will be how many 
Europeans have been rendered so craven by 
their dependence on Arab oil that they will 
support the’ PLO. 

Of the General Assembly, little more need 
be said. In this debate, it has shown itself 
to be a political and moral slag heap. One 
has to be grateful in retrospect to the Rus- 
sians for having emasculated the Assembly 
long ago, so that it now has the power only 
to incite to murder, not actually to conduct 
the crime itself. 

As in all discussions of the Palestinians, 
however, when the debate ends the problem 
remains. The PLO, heady with its achieve- 
ments at the United Nations and Belt Shean, 
plainly is not now in a mind to contemplate 
the only kind of compromise—a West Bank- 
Gaza state—that makes any ultimate sense. 
It wants the whole thing: all of the pre-1967 
Israel, too. This leaves Israel nothing to nego- 
tiate except the timing and manner of na- 
tional suicide. And it leaves an obvious ques- 
tion: what will produce a Palestinian leader- 
ship ready to make, and live with, a com- 
promise, and an Israeli government ready to 
elicit and respond to signs of Palestinian 
moderation? 

At the moment this question has to be 
labeled “too hard.” The United States, recog- 
nizing the reality of the PLO’s current sta- 
ture among Palestinians, still hopes to in- 
duce the PLO to offer Israel negotiations 
aimed at coexistence. But this will not hap- 
pen soon, if at all. Meanwhile, the terror will 
go on and the Israeli reprisals as well. 

So what next? The Mideast is too dangerous 
and volatile a place to stand still, or to be 
left to stand still, simply because an approach 
to the Palestinian question must be deferred. 
The most immediate other issue is extension 
of the United Nations observer force on the 
Israeli-Syrain disengagement line; its six- 
month mandate expires on Nov. 30, The 
Syrian government evidently wishes to sell 
its consent to a further extension for an 
American assurance of further one-sided 
Israeli withdrawal on the Golan Heights. In 
return, Syria would offer nothing. There may 
be further war scares in the coming weeks, 
like the one over the last weekend. The 
Syrians will be weighing whether Egypt 
would help them if they provoked a war. 
The Israelis will be considering what the 
American reaction would be to their own pre- 
emptive attack. The Ford-Brezhnev talks at 
Viadivostok will probably determine what 
happens over the short run on the Golan 
Heights. The Soviet Union is shipping guns 
to Damascus; the United States is shipping 
the Syrians wheat. 

The main chance for constructive Moye- 
ment still lies between Israel and Egypt. The 
end of the U.N.’s Palestine debate should 
liberate Cairo to consider its own political 
needs and its obligations to its own people. 
On its part, Israel has a large and continuing 
interest in continuing its withdrawal from 
Sinai in a way that will strengthen its ties 
with its principal patron, the United States. 
Certainly the Israelis should want to demon- 
state—to everyone—that there are some 
Arabs they can negotiate with. Their rage 
at the United Nations is entirely understand- 
able. But cursing the U.N. is not nearly so 
important as continuing the quest for ac- 
commodation outside it. 


SENATOR FONG’S CHINA VIEWS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, in Septem- 
ber this year it was my privilege to visit 
the People’s Republic of China as a mem-~ 
ber of an official delegation from the U.S. 
Congress at the invitation of the Chinese 
People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs. 
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In the following month, October, I 
journeyed to Japan as a member of the 
official U.S. degelation to the Interpar- 
liamentary Union meetings in Tokyo. 
From there, as a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on De- 
fense, I traveled to several other areas of 
the Western Pacific to look into America’s 
defense posture in that part of the world. 

Specifically, it was my privilege to visit 
South Korea, Okinawa—which of course 
is now part of Japan—the Republic of 
China on Taiwan, Guam, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific. From there I 
returned to my home State, Hawaii, as 
Congress was by then in preelection re- 
cess. 

Soon after I returned to Hawaii, the 
editor of one of my State’s two major 
English-language daily newspapers inter- 
viewed me on my two Far East journeys. 

Because there is so much widespread 
interest in China and because my jour- 
neys to both areas of China were con- 
cluded so recently and were undertaken 
within about 1 month of each other, I am 
going to make the text of the interview 
available to my colleagues.in the Senate 
and to readers of the. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

While this interview by no: means con- 
stitutes a complete report on my jour- 
neys, it does give insight into some of 
my observations and conclusions, partic- 
ularly on China and South Korea, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of the interview, which ap- 
peared in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of 
November 11, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 


view was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows, 
Hiram Fonc's VISITS TO. THE Two CHINAS 


(Notrs.—The only U.S. Senator of Chinese 
ancestry is Hiram L. Fong of Oahu, Hawaitl, a 
Republican member of the Senate since 
Hawaii became a State in 1959. 

This year, Sen. Fong visited both the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and Taiwan, the home 
of the Nationalist Chinese government which 
was driven off the China mainland by the 
Communists in 1949, 

The Star-Buillletin asked him to compare 
the two Chinas and be-did so in the inter- 
view presented here. 

Mr. Fong, 67, was born im Honolulu, the 
seventh of 11 children. Though his education 
was interrupted for several years by his need 
to work to raise funds, he graduated from Mc- 
Kinley High School, the University of Hawati 
where he won Phi Beta Kappa honors and 
Harvard Law School, class of 1935. 

He was a Honolulu City-County deputy 
attorney, and a Territorial legislator for 14 
years including six as House speaker. 

A practicing attorney, he went into a 
series of highly successful real estate, insur- 
ance and finance ventures during the past 20 
years since he founded Finance Factors.) 

You're the only American. Senator of Ohi- 
nese ancestry and one of the relatively few 
people, government officials or otherwise, to 
visit both Chinas. Will you tell us your ob- 
servations, including the comparisons and 
contrasts? 

Yes, As a Senator.from Hawaii my primary 
concern, of course, is the well being of the 
people of the United States and of Hawaii. 
That is tied up to the question of peace or 
war. Whether we have peace or war has tre- 
mendous effect on the economy and well be- 
ing of our people. 

When I was invited to visit the People’s 
Republic of China, I went there asking my- 
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self what could I do to contribute to peace in 
the Pacific. Here in the Pacific-Asian area, we 
have more than one-half of the people of 
the world, Here there have been three wars in 
the last 30 years. Here in the Pacific is where 
things are going to happen. 

Sadly, however, too many of my colleagues 
in Washington do not understand Asia and 
the Pacific and tend to be Europe-centered. 
When it comes to cutting of defense expend- 
itures, where would they cut? The -Pacific 
area, Yet more and more the Pacific-Asian 
areas are going to play a tremendous role in 
the peace-of the world. As a Senator from the 
Pacific, I haye a special duty to interpret 
Pacific and Asian problems to the people of 
the United States. 

So I went there as an American U.S. Sena- 
tor knowing few details of what had gone on 
inside the People’s Republic, but with a free 
and open mind, not biased at all, although I 
have many friends in Taiwan, the Republic 
of China. 

In the People’s Republic of China we 
find a nation pretty well united with one 
thought—that henceforth they will be Self- 
reliant and will never be humiliated again. 
For 130-140 years, they had suffered humilia- 
tion in the Opium War with Great Britain; 
then were beaten in war with Russia and 
then with Japan, entailing great loss of terri- 
tories; imposition by Japan of puppet rule in 
Manchuria creating the State of Manchukuo, 
and, following the Boxer Rebellion, cession of 
extraterritorial rights to other nations. 

They have united the people so that they 
are all of one common purpose, to be self- 
reliant following im the spirit of Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung. 

From what I could see of the People’s Re- 
public of China, they have kept the five 
guarantees made to the people—shelter, food, 
clothing, medical care and burial. Compared 
to the United States it's a very bare mint- 
mum, But compared to their plight prior to 
the revolution of 1949, they have made 
tremendous advances. 

There is no starvation and there is no 
begging, People seem to be employed. There 
are a lot of bicycles. There are many Cars. 
buses and trucks but all are owned by the 
government. - Almost- everything is owned 
by the government except avery few things 
like clothes, furniture, bicycles, radios and 
some savings. 

One brigade leader said about half the 
families in her brigade had savings of about 
700 yuan, or about $350 in our money, When 
they bank that money, 2:7 per cent interest 
is paid. x 

Stores seemed to be pretty well stocked 
with food and other things for sale, though 
we didn't have too much time to go places 
because our schedule was tight. 

Everywhere we went we traveled very com- 
fortably. We had our own very new com- 
fortable compartment on the train. 

In automobiles we traveled one couple to 
each car, with interpreter and chauffeur, 
Most of our longer trips were by plane, a 
British Tristar, a fine, comfortable plane. 

Some of my friends told me that they had 
gone to the People’s Republic of China and 
had not seen one single fiy. So the first 
thing I was looking for was whether there 
were any files In China. When we flew in from 
Guam to Shanghai, at the airport we were 
given towels, tea and refreshments. There I 
saw one fly flying around, just one. I visited 
China for 12 days and went where they kept 
the pigs and chickens in large numbers and 
didn’t see a single fly there. In all my 
wanderings through China, I saw approxi- 
mately four or five flies. Anytime you can 
see only four or five Sies in 12 days, you know 
that sanitaary conditions have been im- 
proved tremendously. So they have made 
tremendous strides in public health, 

Were you able to speak to the people in 
Chinese? 
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No, it was difficult for me because they 
spoke in Mandarin and I speak Cantonese. 
I made one speech in Cantonese which was 
translated from’ Cantonese to Shanghai-ese 
to Mandarin. So I was not able to speak to 
the people except to those who spoke Eng- 
lish, and except through interpreters. . . 

What are some of the highlights of your 
visit? 

Most noticeable are the green fields of rice, 
corn, sorghum, millet, and vegetables. These 
fields are well tended, worked by teams cf 
men and women, I asked at one time how 
much can one man work in rice producing. I 
was told about two mous of land—about one- 
third of an acre. 

You don't find any lawn at all. In between 
buildings you see vegetable gardens, rice 
fields, It is a tremendous intensive agricul- 
tural economy there. Eighty per cent of the 
people are engaged in agriculture, Agricul- 
tural production, they tell me, in Shanghai 
probably will be sufficient to care for the city 
in time of siege. 

I saw only two lawns in China; one in the 
American mission, another at the former 
house of a wealthy man, now used as Chil- 
dren’s Palace for activities like ballet, choral 
singing, embroidery, orchestra and just play- 
ing games. They don't waste their time on 
lawns. Planting and cutting grass is an Amer- 
ican luxury. But along the streets are great 
numbers of rows of trees, sometimes three 
deep, sometinies four. 

Nationwide they have a great reforesta- 
tion program and also a land reclamation pro- 
gram. 

One of the outstanding agricultural bri- 
gades in China is Lai Ja, about eight hours 
from Peking by train. 

Here we saw teams working on ravines In 
eountryside eroded for centuries, building 
stonewalls and nourishing the land so that 
the slopes could be step-farmed. ‘They would 
use hand ‘picks to level the land, then bring 
in goats for a few days to fertilize it, then 
add compost made from straw and ‘corn 
stalks, animal droppings, and human waste, 
and let all of this decompose for 45 days. 

Where the erosion was greatest and the 
land poorest, I was told that it might take 
500 man days of work to reclaim just one- 
sixth of an acre. It demonstrated to me. how 
precious land is to people who have so very 
little land to cultivate ... almost like many 
of the South Sea atolls. China and the United 
States are about the same size, but China 
has only about half as much arable land, 
that is, land that can be cultivated, and 800 
Yaillion people to feed, You can see why the 
concentration on agriculture is so intense. 

At Dai Ja, we were met by a young lady 
who was the chairwoman of the revolution- 
ary committee, who said she was welcoming 
us on hehalf of the lower middle income 
peasants and the poor peasants. Later we 
learned that people are divided as follows: 
landlords, although there actually are no 
landlords; then the rich peasants, then the 
upper-middle’ income peasants; the lower- 
middle income peasants; and the poor peas- 
ants, 

In behalf of the two lower categories, she 
greeted us and took us by automobile to see 
the model agricultural brigades. 

In the People’s Republic of China, the goy- 
ernment is the owner of all the property, 
which the government has put in the hands 
of the commune. The organization starts 
from work team to a brigade of 400 or 500 to 
a thousand people. Usually, 18 to 20 brigades 
make a commune. 

In a commune you may have 13,000 to 
20,000 people. Political authority goes from 
a commune up to a regional section, then 
to a county, from county to a municipality, 
and then to the province. This is how the 
organization ‘is. Everywhere it is run by 
people who call themselves the revolutionary 
committee. 
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The brigade or the commune is taxed with 
an agriculture tax, one to 6 or 7 per cent 
depending on the fertility of the land, Dai 
Ja was taxed only 1 per cent. The commune 
that we went to in Shanghai was 6 per cent 
taxed because that land was quite fertile, 
level and did not require much work to 
make it productive. 

In the People’s Republic of China, when 
you work, you work for the government— 
or you work for the commune, which is 
equivalent to working for the government. 
Whatever is left over after the sale of the 
output, some of the money is put into wel- 
fare for some of the people who cannot work, 
er into seed and fertilizer for future plant- 
ing, and the rest is divided. 

I saw some jobs that I consider as under- 
employment in the Shanghai commune, but 
everybody is taken-care of—21,000 people. 
They had a foundry shop, a machine shop, a 
blacksmith shop, a furniture shop. They had 
bamboo-making shops and people employed 
with a knife to cut the bamboo into very 
thin slits. Others take these thin slits of 
bamboo and weave them into baskets. 

We bought two baskets and I was very 
curious as to how much labor was spent in 
these two baskets. They were beautifully 
done. The man who was teaching a younger 
woman how to make these baskets— 
told me it took him five days—40 
hours in all. A smaller one took three 
days—24 hours, The two baskets were sold 
for $8. I believe that this was underemploy- 
ment, but he was kept busy. The communes 
are clean, the streets are clean, you don’t see 
litter around, 

The young people are getting an educa- 
tion. They are dressed well except that it’s 
all uniform throughout the nation. White 
shirts, dark trousers. Very few women wear 
skirts. They wear trousers, just like the men. 
People are clean and looked healthy. 


On that foundation, would you contrast or 


compare the two Chinas? 

Yes, but first I should mention I also 
went to South Korea. When I was there 15 
years ago. Seoul was spartan and really run 
down recovering from the war. There were 


men everywhere with A-frames on their 
back, carrying loads. This time I was amazed 
at the tremendous progress. Taxis, autos, 
and trucks just filled the streets, There were 
traffic Jams and the city had just risen like 
a phoenix with tall buildings everywhere. 

There was a feeling of prosperity. People 
were well dressed and in different styles. 
Stores were well stocked. People were op- 
timistic, but with one fear that the United 
States would pull out troops and give to the 
North Koreans the impression that the 
United States was abandoning South Korea 
and this might induce North Korea to attack. 

And Taiwan? 

There was even greater progress than in 
Korea. We saw people who were quite free 
to do as they pleased, although they are still 
under a wartime footing. Soldiers were not 
conspicuous. We saw a free economy in ac- 
tion. In Taiwan there are tremendous build- 
ings. Industries have just sprouted up. 
Taiwan is manufacturing helicopters and 
fighter planes. 

Kaoshung was like Pittsburgh. One thing 
that they should clear up is the smog and 
smoke there because of 50 many factories, 

Everywhere traffic was tight. The people 
there look very happy, and we were able to 
talk to them because many of them spoke 
English. And then I met with my country 
cousins who came from the same county as 
my father came from, the Chung-shan dis- 
trict where Sun Yatsen was born, They gave 
me a party and I was able to talk to them in 
Cantonese and to tell them of my journeys. 

I had an 80-minute meeting with Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek. The vice-president and 
the minister of foreign affairs each gaye me a 
dinner, I met the premier twice. 
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The chief of staff was with me.on many oc- 
casions and I visited the armed services. At 
an air base I pushed a “scramble” button and 
their fighter planes were in the air in a few 
minutes, 

I had a review of the naval academy and 
spoke to the cadets. We saw the marines in 
action, 

Each military man they tell me is trained 
to be able to break bricks and boards with 
their fists and feet. They would break two or 
three boards at a time, a type of the kung fu 
that we see. 

It used to be said that the Kuomintang 
army was getting old. 

They told us that the average age is about 
24. What they do is put the older men to 
work in the fields, in construction, in fac- 
tories, and other pursuits and bring in 
younger men. 

Before going to Taiwan, I had heard 
charges that the local Taiwanese are resent- 
ful of the people who came from the Main- 
land and that there is incipient trouble there 
but we didn’t find it so. The governor of Tail- 
wan is of Taiwanese stock and many, many of 
the people in government are of Taiwanese 
stock. Chiang Ching-kuo, the president’s son, 
since he assumed the premiereship has 
brought in a lot of people of local origin, who 
were living there prior to 1949. He has done 
a marvelous job in that direction. 

The people of Taiwan had gone through 
51 years of foreign rule by Japan from 1894 
until 1945 when Taiwan was given back to 
China, They tell me that they understand 
what it was like to be under foreign rule 
during that period. The population was five 
per cent Japanese and 95 per cent Taiwanese. 
That was the proportion in the elementary 
schools, too. But by university level it was 
95 per cent Japanese, 5 per cent Taiwanese. 
They felt that they were discriminated 
against very, very much under Japanese rule 
and so they are not looking forward to any 
foreign rule over them, 

From what I could gather, they seemed to 
be of the same heart and mind that they 
would vigorously defend Taiwan should at- 
tack come, 

We found a very vibrant nation there, 
everyone determined that they're not going 
to give in to the People’s Republic of China. 

Going back to the People’s Republic, what 
did you learn about what the attitude of 
the People’s Republic will be after Mao is 
gone? 

Both Chairman Mao and Premier Chou 
have been ill and we did not get to see 
them. I don’t think they were slighting us; 
I think they were ill. 

But. Chiao Kuan-hua, the vice minister of 
foreign affairs, said Mao’s policy will be fol- 
lowed after he is gone. He said younger lead- 
ers support the policy of normalized relation- 
ships with the United States and it was not 
expediency, adding that normalization will 
be the policy for the foreseeable future. 

We had two interesting meetings with him. 
Sen. Humphrey asked him whether he 
thought our troops in Japan and NATO rep- 
resented imperialism or a stabilizing force. 
And his answer was that they believe all 
foreign troops should be withdrawn, but he 
understands our problem in NATO. He left 
it at that. Then Sen. Humphrey asked if 
we should withdraw our troops from Japan. 
And he said, “You should be friendly with 
Japan.” Now these were the answers that we 
got from him. Obviously the question of 
Soviet relationship with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China is hanging heavy in their minds. 

So although they are outspoken that for- 
eign troops should be withdrawn from all 
countries, still there are exceptions. 

To my questioning on Vietnam, he said 
China’s contribution to the North was like 
a hill compared to the mountain of U.S. aid 
to South Vietnam. He added that North Ko- 
rea and North Vietnam are sovereign states 
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and they do things as they desire. Sometimes 
you overestimate the influence, Ghina has on 
these nations, he said, 

The principal point of our congressional 
mission, by the way, was to reassure the Peo- 
ple’s Republic that President Ford would 
follow in President Nixon's footsteps in nor- 
malizing relationships. Our discussions were 
very frank, open, candid and very friendly. 

What do you see for the future of the 
two Chinas? 

When I was talking with Vice Foreign 
Minister Chiao Kuan-hua, I stated that “the 
People’s Republic of China says there is one 
China, the Republic of China says there is 
one China, and the U.S. recognizes there is 
one China. Why can’t you both negotiate 
your differences?” 

His answer was it is “impossible.” 

I was a little confused as to why. After all, 
here are two peoples with the same cultural 
and ethnic background and technically the 
same language, both speaking Mandarin, 
Why can't they get together? 

It was only after my subsequent visit in 
South Korea and Taiwan that I fully under- 
stood why it is impossible. 

It is impossible for the same reason that 
it is impossible for North Korea and South 
Korea to negotiate at this time. Here again 
we have people with the same cultural and 
ethnic background and the same language. 

Instead of negotiating, the two Koreas are 
operating on a wartime footing: In South 
Korea, for example, as you approach the 
demilitarized zone, you find long embank- 
ments 7 to 10 feet high with tank traps of 
concrete near the roadways. Above the road- 
ways there are concrete structures ready to 
be exploded to block an enemy advance. 

You see soldiers along the roadways and 
you begin to realize this country is still on 
a wartime footing. 

So, in South Korea and in Taiwan you hear 
it is impossible for the two sides to get to- 
gether, From my experience of going to the 
People’s Republic of China and from what I 
saw in Taiwan and South Korea, I also came 
to conclude that it is indeed impossible. 

We Americans talk about totalitarianism, 
we talk about dictatorship, we talk about 
socialism, we talk about the people being a 
cog in the machine, and about people having 
no freedom, but we don’t really understand. 
It’s just rhetoric to us. In my own speeches, 
I said those things but I don’t think that I 
fully understood what it really meant. 

Here you have two diametrically opposite 
systems of government, fundamentally dif- 
ferent, politically different, economically dif- 
ferent, socially different. On one side, the 
state owns practically everything. On the 
other side, there is private ownership of 
property. On one side, the state takes care 
of everything. On the other side, there is 
free enterprise. 

On one side, individual freedom is severely 
curtailed, On the other side, there is individ- 
ual freedom although it may be limited at 
times as in South Korea and in Taiwan where 
they are still facing a hostile force on the 
other side. Seoul is within artillery range of 
North Korea’s side of the demilitarized zone. 
Taiwan is only 8 minutes away by airplane 
from mainland China, At any time there 
could be an attack and they are ready for it, 
waiting, If they are going to be attacked, they 
are going to fight. 

So, with such disparity in the ownership 
of property, in the economic, social, and po- 
litical systems, and in individual liberties, I 
can see the impossibility of the two sides 
agreeing on a compromise acceptable to 
both. Either one side would dominate the 
other or they would co-exist separately. 
Query, “Will one side let the other co-exist?” 
If not, there will be war. 

What should America’s policy be? 

After all that I have seen and learned, I 
have concluded that, to insure pence In the 
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Pacific, America should not move at this 
time. America must not pull out of Korea 
at this time. We must not recognize the 
People’s Republic diplomatically at this 
t i 

If we pull our troops out of Korea, we 
could invite war there. A slackening of our 
support might encourage the North Koreans 
to attack South Korea. If there is a war, it 
will be a long war, and we will be drawn 
into it. 

But I think there is a greater danger of 
bringing us into a world war by recognizing 
the People’s Republic of China. 

If we recognize the People’s Republic of 
China, this could place the People’s Republic 
of China in an untenable position. The world 
will look at her and say “What's the matter 
with her, can’t she even subjugate a recalci- 
trant province like Taiwan?” 

This could force the People’s Republic to 
try to subjugate or “liberate” Taiwan to save 
face. And Taiwan will fight? They have a 
strong, efficient military force there and they 
are determined never to give up. If there is 
a war, it will be long and eventually we will 
be drawn in. I don’t care what anybody says, 
we will be drawn in. 

So I say, to keep peace in the Pacific, 
let’s not move. Let's keep the status quo. 
Keep our commitment with Taiwan and 
continue to normalize our relations with the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Let's wait. If we wait, the People’s Repub- 
lic of China will wait. Taiwan will walt. 
Meantime, we can hope that some day some- 
thing will eventually happen. Ten years. No. 
I don’t think in ten years. Vice Foreign 
Minister Chiao Kuan-hua was more realistic 
when he said maybe a hundred years. 

Do you think there’s a solution in Taiwan 
declaring itself an independent country? 

If Taiwan should say it was independent 
of the People’s Republic of China, it may 
force the People’s Republic of China to move. 
I would prefer that everything be left in 
status quo. By having things in status quo, 
we will also be doing a service for the People’s 
Republic of China because in the north 
they've got a big enemy there, even though 
they may call it an ally. It is not an ally. 

We would be doing a service to both sides, 
the Republic of China and the People’s 
Republic of China, by not moving because 
if we move, who knows what the Soviets will 
do? The People’s Republic of China may have 
to face two adversaries, one in the north and 
one in the south. 

Peace would allow both the People’s Re- 
public and the Republic of China to develop 
their resources, to build up their industries, 
to raise their educational level, and elevate 
their standard of living for their people. So 
I say, sit tight, Uncle Sam, sit tight. 

“In which of the three countries that you 
visited—South Korea, People’s Republic and 
Nationalist China—do you think the mass of 
the people are happtest? In which of the 
countries do they have the richest and full- 
est life? 

From what I have observed, the Republic 
of China has the highest standard of living 
with the highest per capita income, only sec- 
ond to Japan in Asia. Everyone I met said 
that the government is a clean government, I 
would say that in Taiwan you have the 
greatest amount of happiness amongst the 
people. 

One non-China question, Senator. It has 
been generally conceived by most, maybe im- 
properly, that you're not going to stand for 
reelection when your term is up in two years. 
Do you have any comment on what your 
plans are? 

At the end of my term two years from 
now, I will have had 32 years of elective of- 
fice and over 40 years of public life. Until my 
Far East trips, I was pretty sure I was not 
going to seek re-election because 18 years 
in Congress is a long time to be away from 
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Euwali, and Hawaii is such a beautiful place 
to live. 

But I have come back from these trips 
feeling a great responsibility—as a Senator 
from a Pacific state and as a member of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Defense— 
to really interpret the problems of the Pa- 
cific-Asian area to the people of the United 
States, So many of our people in Congress are 
too Europe-centered. All Americans need to 
understand the Pacific-Asian area so that we 
can formulate policies that will lead to peace 
there, 

When I first ran, I called myself a “Man of 
the Pacific,” but I have been primarily con- 
cerned with Hawaii and with our neighbors 
down. south like Guam, Samoa and Microne- 
sia, And I never realized just how important 
it is for a Hawaii Senator with background 
and knowledge on the Asia-Pacific area to 
speak up more on matters and policies af- 
fecting that area. I am reappraising my situ- 
ation on re-election. 

You came home through Micronesia and 
Guam? 

Yes, and it was a tremendous experience. 
I plan to speak more about it later, but I 
don’t think those islands are ready for in- 
dependence. I think it would be a tremen- 
dous mistake for them. I think the people of 
the Marianas are smart to opt for a com- 
monwealth arrangement that will keep them 
permanently with the United States. The 
greatest thing in the world is American citi- 
zenship. 

Many people feel we are pushing Microne- 
sia to independence because we are afraid 
of criticism in the Trusteeship Council of 
the United Nations. In this unstable world 
it would be better for Micronesia to tie itself 
to a strong country like the United States. It 
is many islands on a combined land area of 
700 square miles with only about 100,000 
people. I think some of their people are being 
misled, that independence would be good for 
them. 

As an independent nation, any appropria- 
tion sought from the United States would 
come under the foreign aid bill, which al- 
ways runs into great difficulties in Congress, 


NEW MEXICO HAS REALIZED THE 
VALUE OF ERTS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the letter 
that I received from Gov. Bruce King, of 
New Mexico, outlines how that State is 
using ERTS data to gain a greater knowl- 
edge of mineral resources, He states: 

. ». [A] thorough knowledge of the geol- 
ogy is necessary to fully utilize these re- 
sources, The value of ERTS in the early in- 
vestigation has been realized, and a further 
investigation has been funded. 


The Governor goes on to say that the 
availability of ERTS data has caused— 

. + » an increased interest by the public 
and private sector to use this for mineral ex- 
ploration, forest disease detection, land use 
inventorying, updating of drainage maps, de- 
tection of increased erosion, phreatophyte in- 
vasion, and reservoir changes to mention a 
few. The interest in this information and in 
remote sensing continues to increase. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor King’s letter be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

STATE or New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, N. Mez., August 1, 1974. 
Hon. Frank E. Moss, 
U.S. Senator, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Moss: The State Planning 

Office under the direction of David W. King, 
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the Technology Application Center (TAC) of 
the University of New Mexico and the New 
Mexico State Bureau of Mines and Minera) 
Resources are jointly involved in studying 
how the Earth Resources Technology Satellite 
(ERTS) data may be best used on an opera- 
tional level, 

ERTS data for the State of New Mexico ti 
made available through the TAC at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. The data is a resulf 
of a geological investigation (Geologic Anal- 
ysis and Evaluation of ERTS-A Imagery for 
the State of New Mexico) performed by the 
New Mexico Bureau of Mines and Mineral 
Resources and the TAC. The emphasis of 
Study has therefore been within a geological 
vein leading to a greater knowledge of the 
mineral resources of the State. New Mexico 
possesses a large mineral wealth as well as 
excellent geothermal prospects, and a 
thorough knowledge of the geology is neces- 
sary to fully utilize these resources. The 
value of ERTS in the early investigation has 
been realized, and a further investigation has 
been funded. 

The ERTS imagery has been increased by 
the availability of Skylab data and high- 
altitude aerial photography flown by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA). All of the information is now be- 
ing housed in one location (TAC) as an 
effort to localize the data for the region and, 
in particular, the State of New Mexico. 

Through the availability of this data center 
there has been an increased interest by the 
public and private sector to use this for 
mineral explvuration, forest disease detection, 
land use inventorying, updating of drainage 
maps, detection of increased erosion, phreat- 
Ophyte invasion, and reservoir changes to 
mention a few. The interest in this informa- 
tion and in remote sensing continues to in- 
crease. To make better use of this there 
should be more assistance made to increase 
the data quality and its effective use. In 
order to make a transfer of the technology 
to an operational activity there must be fur- 
ther personalized attention paid to the user 
and his requirements and limitations. The 
TAC has performed in this capacity for a 
large number of people in New Mexico: and 
the Southwest and feels that this is the 
area of greatest concern at the present—to 
update the user in the potential and follow 
through with training, consultation, and 
service to him. 

An operational ERTS system should pro- 
vide direct applications and realistic expec- 
tations to the user in a more usable form 
than purely experimental and research data. 
An operational program of multistage re- 
mote sensing could assist this Center in its 
position of research towards application and 
transfer of experimental results to related 
user needs, 

In view of the urgent need to provide our 
views to you, I am sending this letter without 
the rather bulky study of national needs 
for ERTS data which the TAC prepared for 
NASA, This study is being transmitted under 
separate cover. 

I hope this information will assist you `n 
your attempts to move the ERTS system int# 
an “operational” status. 

Sincerely, 
Bruce Kine, 
Governo! 


SEEKING WISDOM IN A HUMANIS- 
TIC SETTING 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, amid the 
turbulence of the 1970 decade, with un- 
precedented complexities and problems 
that threaten the fabric of democracy, 
there must be certain stable elements 
which underpin this Nation. Among 
these is the effort now underway to sus- 
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tain the vigor and excellence of private 
colleges and universities. These institu- 
tions are assailed by many of the pres- 
sures affecting government, industry, 
and commerce, and the quality of lead- 
ership requisite to their survival must be 
of the highest order. 

Quite recently, the trustees of Wind- 
ham College, a respected 4-year liberal 
arts institution in Putney, Vt., under- 
took a carefully focused effort to rededi- 
cate all components—administration, 
faculty, alumni, parents, and the trustees 
themselves—to strengthening its goals, 
organization, and curriculum. Chosen to 
lead Windham as its third president was 
Harrison M. Symmes, a native of Wil- 
mington, N.C., who comes to the school 
from a distinguished career with the De- 
partment of State. 

Perhaps the most significant quality 
about Mr. Symmes is his reputation as 
one who combines diplomacy with an 
analytical appreciation of the world as 
it really is. His assignments within the 
Foreign Service over a 27-year period re- 
fiect one who understands the value of 
contemplation and the critical impor- 
tance of devising ways to communicate 
with people. Most recently the Deputy 
Inspector General of the Foreign Service, 
he also served as Ambassador to Jordan, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations—with respon- 
sibility for foreign policy liaison with 
the United States Senate, and Director 
of Near Eastern Affairs. Academic 
achievements include graduating Phi 
Beta Kappa in philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and earning a 
master's degree in history at the George 
Washington University. 

Throughout his installation address, 
President Symmes asks his listeners and 
readers to recall the educational purpose 
of the college, underscoring the impor- 
tance of being concerned with and relat- 
ing to man’s sense of his human condi- 
tion. I believe that his comments will be 
of interest and value to many of my col- 
leagues, and am pleased to share them 
at this time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress made by Harrison M. Symmes at 
the time of his installation as president 
of Windham College be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WINDHAM COLLEGE: SEEKING WISDOM IN A 
HUMANISTIC SETTING 
(Installation Address of Harrison M. 
Symmes) 

On occasions such as this convocation it 
is expected that for a few moments at least 
we should together reconsider the educa- 
tional purpose of the college. Why have we 
associated as a college, and what do we aim 
to accomplish? Those questions inevitably 
lead us to refiect upon the universality of ed- 
ucational purposes and values. Thus, if for a 
few moments we consider the purpose of 
Windham College, under the aspect of eter- 
nity as it were, we are not being immodest; 
we are not losing perspective. We may in fact 
be gaining perspective and thereby better 
fulfilling our collegial responsibilities. 

As many of you know I have come to the 
college from a career of diplomacy and poli- 
tics. Before beginning that career I had a 
liberal education, a humanistic education, 
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And if I bring no other conviction from my 
previous career, I bring a profound convic- 
tion that the best preparation for diplomacy 
and politics—or any career involving the 
stretching of perspective and the develop- 
ment of intellectual resiliency—is a liberal 
education, My standing here today is an act 
of faith, faith in the value of a liberal edu- 
cation, faith in the importance of insuring 
that the liberal education option will be pre- 
served and nurtured in our society. 

For me the purpose of Windham College is 
to provide its students the opportunity to 
continue or to begin a liberal education, 
Perhaps we say too much when we describe 
Windham’'s educational purpose as. liberal, 
for if we define our purpose at all, we have in 
some way limited it. And who is to say where 
education starts or where it ends but the 
individual human? Our learning at a college 
is higher in relation to what? In the same 
manner, education is elementary or second- 
ary or continuing in relation to what? Or, it 
is career-orlented by what definition and to 
what end? How can we tell the individual 
human being what part of any subject mat- 
ter should be compartmentalized in the vari- 
ous contemporary educational divisions and 
sub-divisions? If the mind of an individual 
Stretches beyond such artificial categoriza- 
tion, how can we restrain it and why should 
we try? These and similar questions require 
that we review critically the contemporary 
educational process and its relevance to hu- 
man needs and desires. 

The educational purpose of a liberal arts 
college must be ultimately concerned with 
and relevant to man's sense of his human 
condition. The liberal education curriculum 
must be responsive to those abiding human 
questions of why? whither? how? Modern 
man has abbreviated the Biblical question: 
“What is man that thou art mindful of 
him?” to ask merely: “What is man?” The 
overriding concern is for man, but I submit 
te you that that human concern must ex- 
tend beyond the merely instrumental and 
the simply pragmatic. 

Because our educational purpose is 
human-centered, it is of necessity occupied 
with mystery. For the human condition and 
human destiny remain a mystery to us. Deal- 
ing with this mystery in any of its aspects 
requires wisdom, and gaining wisdom re- 
quires the exercise of intellectual courage, 
Mankind's history shows that man has not 
always faced the mystery of his condition 
with courage. Through long stretches of our 
history wisdom has been wanting, and at 
no time in history has mankind in general 
sought wisdom mainly for its own sake. Yet 
we know that the replacement of fear by 
curiosity antedated the pre-Socratic philos- 
ophers; we must also remind ourselves that 
the substitution of intellectual inquiry for 
various brands of fatalism is not unique to 
modern science. 

With the courage of intellectual inquiry, 
mankind may gain wisdom and with wisdom 
may achieve a degree of mastery. The mys- 
tery nevertheless remains because the mas- 
tery is finite and incomplete—if you will, it 
is human, Therefore, our educational pur- 
pose must constantly guard against prop- 
agating the errors inherent in being hu- 
man-centered. Preoccupation with humanist 
concepts, values, and purposes may so in- 
toxicate us as to blunt our awareness of the 
cosmos in which the human mystery takes 
place. It is not enough to say that nothing 
human is alien to our educational purpose. 
We must be careful not to allow “cosmic 
impiety” to compound the desecration of the 
world in which man lives, undermining ulti- 
mately both the arts and the sciences and 
deepening further the mystery of the human 
condition. 

The human is a social and therefore a 
political animal. A college with humanistic 
values must be fully aware of and sensitive 
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to the society of which it is a part, andin a 
free society, certain responsibilities are 
thereby entailed. Freedom requires that to 
realize its educational purpose the college 
must exercise leadership. Freedom requires 
that the college not be merely reactive or 
acquiescent, nor simply critical without 
proposing constructive alternatives, Freedom 
requires that the standards of both the aca- 
demic program and college life command 
respect both inside and outside the college. 

In coming to the college from the world 
of politics, I of course have not left politics 
behind; for we are all in politics, whether 
we like it or not. Collectively we are respon- 
sible for Watergate, whether we like to admit 
it or not. Collectively we are responsible 
for the lack of standards to which the wise 
and honest.can repair. 

The quality of our politics is a function 
of the quality of our education—education 
in the home as well as in the schools and 
colleges. Our educational system has some- 
how failed when the Agnews, Magruders, 
Colsons—not to mention other more promi- 
nent but not yet fully judged—not only 
confuse the universal interest with their 
personal ambitions and waywardness. but 
are able to persuade so many of their fellow- 
citizens it was not reprehensible to have 
perpetrated such confusion. 

But let me be clear about this: it is not 
the purpose of this college to make or to 
advocate political judgments for students 
but rather to enable them to gain the wis- 
dom and perspective to make the right judg- 
ments for themselves. Whether wise men 
shall begin to rule, or rulers shall begin to 
be wise, depends upon the quality of educa- 
tion, which does not begin nor necessarily 
end at college. But we as a college determine 
the quality of education at Windham. 

If the quality of education at this colege 
is to grow, then our educational purpose 
must comprehend changing human. needs. 
To accomplish that growth in quality, there 
would be little purpose to be served in mak- 
ing Windham College a mere imitation of 
other more prestigious contemporary col- 
leges. Windham has its own identity and its 
own ideals of educational purpose. In realiz- 
ing those ideals and its potential, Windham 
will place no premium on difference for the 
sake of difference; nor will Windham advocate 
novelty for the sake of novelty. We may. even 
question whether we need new names for 
old ways of thinking, if those old ways re- 
main of value, This means that we conceive 
of ourselves as a changing college, changing 
by reason of our collegial effort to realize 
our basic purpose. 

So far as teaching and learning are con- 
cerned, Windham will question If there is 
anything hew under the sun and will seek 
renovation. Windham will also argue there 
is nothing old under the sun and that its 
educational purpose may require innovation. 
Whether involved in renovation or innova- 
tion, our minds will be open, critically open, 
to new ideas of how best to fulfill Windham ’s 
purpose. 

In the contemporary world much is made 
of the need to view academic enterprises as 
business operations. We should have no par- 
ticular problem with that view. College offi- 
cials in the Middle Ages and in post-medieval 
times must have spent much of their time 
seeking endowments from royalty, clérgy, 
merchants, and guilds. How they did it then 
might provide interesting insights for the 
modern administrator. In any case, I doubt 
that medieval or renaissance academic budg- 
ets were relatively easier to balance than 
modern budgets. What I am saying is that 
the contemporary academic enterprise, 
whether large or small, public or private, has 
economic and financial realities that cannot 
be disregarded or neglected if the institution 
is to survive and improve in quality. Col- 
leges as large groups of persons involved in 
a common endeavor require enlightened 
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deadership, prudent management, and effi- 
cient administration. The economics of the 
contemporary educational system in this 
country have received much attention. The 
statistical facts—a diminishing enrollment 
population and facilities surplus to the re- 
quirements of that diminished potential en- 
rollment—show dramatically why some edu- 
cational institutions have become marginal 
and still others have become defunct. Con- 
ditions today are especially difficult for pri- 
vate, independent educational institutions, 
and the current inflation and the recession- 
ary threat accentuate these difficulties. 

We cannot-alter the objective facts of sup- 
ply and demand in the education market or 
the evolving educational needs and desires 
of our society, but we can certainly try to 
improve the way we meet human desires and 
needs in our educational program. I believe 
that whether a given college endures and pre- 
vails depends primarily upon the quality of 
its academic purposes and how well those 
purposes are carried out. Academic quality 
and the inspiring of students to associate 
themselves with the college purpose will de- 
termine the success or failure of individual 
colleges in the months and years ahead. And 
I must stress that however clear and correct 
our academic purpose, it cannot be achieved 
without collegial effort based upon a collegial 
sense of responsibility to that purpose. 

Today Windham College has the purpose 
and the will required, not just to endure 
but to prevail. Our purpose is to provide 
liberal education sensitive to the needs and 
hopes of mankind in contemporary society 
and relevant to the future of mankind so 
far as we can discern it. Windham will offer 
both to those who study and to those who 
teach the opportunity to gain wisdom. In 
summing up how I understand Windham’s 
purpose I leave with you two lines from a 
poem of Wilfred Owen: 


“Courage was mine, and I had mystery, 
Wisdom was mine, and I had mastery.” 


GRADE CREEP, RISING CIVIL SERV- 
ICE PAY AND INFLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I have 
long been interested in the subjects of 
grade creep and rising pay both in the 
military and civil service. A study done 
by my staff revealed that since 1959 the 
number of top-level bureaucrats in the 
Federal Government has tripled. Today 
there are over 11,000 “supergrade” bu- 
reaucrats earning over $34,500 per year 
each. 

The General Schedule of Civil Service 
has become top-heavy at an unbelievable 
rate. In 1946 only 4.4 percent of all Gov- 
ernment workers were in the professional 
grades of GS-12 and above. By 1963, the 
percentage had risen to 16.7 percent and 
today it is a whopping 23.6 percent. 

From 1962 to 1972, the average salary 
of white-collar Government workers in- 
ereased more than twice as fast as the 
salaries of white-collar workers in the 
private economy. In the last 3 years the 
salary increases have been about the 
same in both sectors of the economy. The 
starting salary of a GS-12 position is 
presently $18,463 per year. 

There are a number of departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government 
in which about half of the white-collar 
workers hold GS-12 or higher positions. 
In the Labor Department more than 47 
percent of the workers are GS-12 or 
above, in the Department of Transporta- 
tion the figure is over 52 percent. 

In the past I have criticized the ridicu- 
lous increase in admirals and generals 
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in the military that is proceeding at a 
pace that will make every man in the 
military an admiral or general within 30 
years. Now we find the civil service will 
have every Government employee paid 
like a bank president within a genera- 
tion. Is it any wonder why the taxpayer 
is becoming so overwhelmed? 

In the November 21, 1974, edition of 
the Wall Street Journal, Mr. Arch Pat- 
ton, Chairman of the Presidential Com- 
mission on Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Salaries, has written an excel- 
lent review of the effect of wage and 
grade creep in the Federal civil service 
on inflation. While Mr. Patton may have 
overstated the case somewhat, I believe 
his basic argument that wage gains by 
Government employees have had a pow- 
erful effect on the Nation's inflationary 
surge is correct. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue New Loox IN Orv SERVICE PAY 

(By Arch Patton) 

“Rising pay levels in the Federal Civil Sery- 
ice are the leading edge of the inflation wave 
sweeping our country.” 

This comment by a keen student of gov- 
ernment affairs sounds extravagant. But in 
the course of an extensive exploration of civil 
service compensation practices, I have be- 
come convinced the official’s almost offhand 
observation was right on target. 

This does not imply, of course, that salary 
increases granted federal employes have 
caused the inflation, However, the 2.7 million 
nonmilitary employes of the government re- 
ceived $33 billion in salaries last year—aver- 
aging $12,200 each—and represent the largest 
single employe grup in the economy. More- 
over, these highly paid federal employes are 
to be found in every nook and cranny of these 
United States. 

There can be little question, also, that gov- 
ernment action is the primary source behind 
the persistent institutionalizing of our in- 
fiation. The pensions of retired civil servants, 
for example, are increased each time the in- 
fiation percentage exceeds a specific figure. 
Indeed, a 3% cost-of-living rise is offset by a 
4% boost in federal pensions, which means 
government pensioners actually make a profit 
on inflation! And the Senate Majority Leader 
recently advocated having the salaries of fed- 
eral employes directly tied to the inflation 
rate. 

Few employers in the private sector auto- 
matically increase pensions to reflect infia- 
tion; and none of them adds a profit on top 
of the inflation rate. 

The danger in institutionalizing inflation is 
that the basis for any action may be inequi- 
table to a large number of our citizens. If the 
cost-of-living index overstates the true in- 
flation rate, for instance, the payoff to the 
favored group is made at the expense of the 
disadvantaged group. 

Interestingly enough, two Stanford Univer- 
sity professors recently reported that the fed- 
eral wholesale price index—which is a major 
element in the cost-of-living index—‘gross- 
ly overstates” the extent of our inflation. 
They point out that about half of the in- 
crease in wholesale prices during the year 
ended August 1973 was the result of dollar 
devaluation and a disastrous year for farm 
products. 

CONSTANT PRESSURES 

An even more important element in the 
institutionalizing of inflation, I suspect, is 
the fact that salary actions by the federal 
government immediately become public 
knowledge and through annual surveys 
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and constant union pressure are the bell 
wether of future compensation action by 
states and other governmental ‘bodies. 
What is done in Washington becomes the 
goal of Albany, Sacramento and Springfield, 
which, in turn, sets these Washington-based 
standards for New York, San Francisco and 
Chicago, 

In addition, Congress decided a few years 
ago that civil service pay should be “com- 
parable” to industry pay. Rather than have 
@ disinterested outside group decide what 
work was in fact “comparable,” Congress 
asked federal employes—who benefit directly 
from such a decision—to set these stand- 
ards. Further, Congress empowered these 
self-interested employes to conduct surveys 
of industry pay levels that would be used 
to increase federal salaries, 

Needless to say, the government is a huge 
employer of many of the same talents needed 
in industry: engineers, chemists,- account- 
ants, lawyers, personnel people and the like. 
So as the surveys ratchet up the salaries of 
the civil servants, there is a natural tendency 
in the private sector to protect its employes, 
so up go their salaries. 

It is this seemingly endless ratcheting of 
pay levels between the public and private 
sectors that is fueling our inflation. 

It was not too long ago that civil service 
salaries were far below any reasonable stand- 
ards found in industry. Not so today; the 
“catch-up” pay increases authorized by Con- 
gress in the Johnson era boosted federal pay 
levels by nearly 20%, with the salaries of 
some jobs advancing about 50% to attain 
“comparability.” In addition, sizable annual 
civil service salary increases have also re- 
sulted from Bureau of Labor Statistics salary 
surveys. These surveys, incidentally, exclude 
many lower paying employers, such as state 
and local governments, hospitals and the 
service trades; and completely ignore the 
substantial regional pay differentials known 
to exist. 

How do federal salaries compare with 
industry today? Comprehensive, objective 
data are hard to come by. However, it is 
generally agreed by those concerned that 
clerical-secretarial federal jobs are reason- 
ably close to “the market” in high-cost cen- 
ters like New York and are paid well above 
local levels in most of the country. At the 
very top of the civil service structure— 
among the so-called supergrades—there is 
also considerable agreement that some jobs 
are still substantially underpaid. 

However, when the executive ranks of the 
government are compared with their coun- 
terparts in industry in terms of experience— 
by years of age—the average civil servant is 
paid more than the industrial executive until 
he reaches his middle 40s, This con- 
clusion results from a survey of actual salary 
scales of 40,000 of the highest-paid executives 
drawn from 80 representative large compa- 
nies and the 19,000 highest paid federal em- 
Ployes (from the President down). Each 
sample constitutes the top 1% of their re- 
spective employment group. 

The “average” federal executive in the 30 
to 40 age bracket was paid approximately 
$32,000, with the “average” industrial execu- 
tive receiving between $28,000 and $32,000. 
Starting at age 45, the industry executive's 
pay moves above the federal executive's, av- 
eraging about $38,000 at age 55 versus the 
civil servant's $34,000. 

But there is another way of viewing the 
evidence offered by this industry-government 
compensation survey: What types of jobs 
does each group have at the bottom of the 
1% executive job pyramid? Since Grade 15 
represents the bottom of the federal pyramid, 
how do representative jobs in GS15 compare 
in responsibility with those at the same 
level in industry? 

A sampling of the industry group shows 
such jobs as treasurers, divisional control- 
lers, production managers, plant managers, 
corporate engineering managers, district sales 
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managers, divisional industrial relations 
managers and the like—all highly responsi- 
ble jobs, 

In federal GS15, the largest single em- 
ploye group is labeled “administration,” and 
the biggest subgroup of administrators under 
this heading are “computer program man- 
agers.” The second largest GS15 employe 
group includes engineers, more than half be- 
ing either “general engineers” or “aerospace 
engineers,” The third largest employe group 
covers the various medical jobs; the most nu- 
merous being “medical officers” Le. doctors, 
Other big groups of GS15 employes include 
the physical scientists, lawyers, accountants, 
personnel managers and so on. 

Comparing these industrial and govern- 
mental jobs at the bottom of the executive 
pyramid, I suspect most knowledgeable per- 
sonnel men would consider the industry job 
sample. would involve, considerably greater 
individual responsibility than the govern- 
ment sample. However, this would be a judg- 
ment subject to interpretation reflecting the 
individual's background and viewpoint, 

What is not debatable is the fact that the 
industry Job sample had an average salary 
and bonus of $26,800 while the federal gov- 
ernment sample averaged $30,800 at the bot- 
tom of its executive pyramid—some 15% 
higher than the sample of the industrial 
jobs. 

I found the relatively high pay of these 
federal employes surprising in view of the 
substantially greater job security they have 
than is typically found in industry. The Civil 
Service Commission, which was established 
to protect civil servants from the indigni- 
ties of the political spoils system of an earlier 
day, has developed over the years a quasi- 
legal approach to employe dismissal that dis- 
courages such firings. Indeed, it is widely 
conceded that the pendulum has swung too 
far and that something should be done to 
put penalties for inadequate performance 
back into the system. 

It can be argued that the government is 
“derent” and its pay levels cannot be meas- 
ured by the same yardsticks that are valid 
in industry. For example, is the 1% principle 
for measuring the executive population in 
an organization valid in the government? I 
believe it is, for the highest paid 1% of the 
federal payroll carries well down into GS15, 
which is generally considered to be the lowest 
truly executive grade in the GS schedule, It 
also must be taken into account that the 
government consists of more than 70 large 
departments, commissions and branches; 
hence it differs only in size and organization 
from the 80 big industrial companies used 
for the above comparison. 

AN EXPENSIVE ABERRATION 

One very expensive aberration in federal 
pay administration is the way the Civil Sery- 
ice jobs are valued for salary purposes, If 
an industrial company were attempting to 
set the value of an accounting or engineering 
position in its salary structure, it would find 
out what the big employers of this particular 
job “family” paid for accountants or engi- 
neers with like skills. Not so in the Civil 
Service, The staff of the Civil Service Com- 
mission prepares lengthy “job descriptions” 
and then “evaluates” the job into the salary 
structure, with position in the managerial 
hierarchy being more important in this eval- 
uation than job contribution (industry's 
norm). 

The reason seems to be thai federal law 
Says “pay distinctions must be in keeping 
with work distinctions.” The easiest “work 
distinction” to document, of course, is the 
number of employees whose work is admin- 
istered, and the level of the particular job 
in the organization structure. The relative 
“contribution” of the job to the total work 
effort calls for Judgment and is hard to docu- 
ment, hence it is less attractive to a bureau- 
cratic society, 
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The fact that the marketplace—represent- 
ing what big users pay for talent—is ignored 
in the Civil Service job valuing process has 
resulted in what the technicians call “grade 
creep.” In simplest terms, since the system 
is outside the eontrol of the job market, 
position salaries creep upward from one level 
of value to a higher level; and, of course, are 
paid more. 

When you compare the number of em- 
ployes from one level of value to the next 
higher level in the top five grades of the 
Civil Service structure, evidence of “creep” 
is clearly visible: 

There are three GS17s for each GS18. 

There are three GS16s for each GS17. 

But there are seyen GS15s for each GS16. 

And there are two GS14s for each GS15. 

And there are only one and a half GS13s 
for each GS14, 

A quick look clearly indicates that there 
are (1) substantially more GSi5s than would 
be found in a normal organization structure 
and (2) far fewer GSl4s and 13s than might 
be expected. 

When you consider that the average salary 
in GS15 ($30,800) compares with $26,100 in 
GSi4, this is an expensive variance. But, the 
fact that“ job values involve this much 
“float” in the evaluation process also raises 
serious questions about the soundness of the 
job-ranking approach at this level in the GS 
structure, 

Furthermore, there is no monitoring group 
inside the government with any real interest 
in restraining salary increases. Every civil 
servant naturally favors higher pay for him- 
self and so do his unions. The rallying cry 
is that higher salaries are needed to “offset 
inflation.” 

CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL 

Congress, which presumably is responsible 
for federal expenditures, has delegated Civil 
Service salary matters to the OMB, the Civil 
Service Commission and the President. How- 
ever, Congress still controls the salary levels 
of political appointees, which, in turn, im- 
poses a “ceiling” on top level civil servants. 

Up to now, the only voices Congress hears 
where salaries are concerned are those of 
the Civil Service unions. And these are vote- 
potent voices to the Congressman up for 
election every two years. The business com- 
munity is rarely heard from on such matters. 

But the time has come, if my exposure to 
Civil Service salary trends is any criterion, 
when the businessman had better let Con- 
gress know he is interested in federal salary 
levels, The average top industry executive 
is certainly aware of the inflationary trends 
in his own employe costs during the past 
decade. He does not yet seem fully aware of 
the powerful “push” Civil Service salaries 
are exerting on this inflation in his cost of 
doing business. 


MIA PROVISIONS IN THE TRADE 
BILL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as we ap- 
proach Thanksgiving Day, a day when 
millions of families are reunited to ex- 
press gratitude for the bcunty that is 
America, let us not forget the families 
whose holidays are marred by the agony 
of question marks. 

I speak of the families of our men still 
missing in action in Southeast Asia, 

We cannot truly enjoy a just and last- 
ing peace until we have the peace of 
mind that can only come from a full ac- 
counting of all our missing men. 

As soon as Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger returns to this country and 
appears before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to answer questions regarding the 
trade bill, that bill can be brought to 
the Senate floor. 
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I am pleased that title IV of the trade 
bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee last week retains amendments in- 
troduced by Senators Gurney and 
Cames which would condition the ex- 
tension of most-favored nation treat- 
ment and government credits to non- 
market economies upon a Presidential 
determination that such countries had 
undertaken to obtain the cooperation of 
the pertinent governments in Southeast 
Asia in locating U.S. personnel missing 
in action, in repatriating those who are 
alive, and in recovering the remains of 
those who are dead. 

I believe we in the Congress must ex- 
haust every effort to obtain a full ac- 
counting of our MIA’s. I encourage my 
colleagues in the Senate to insure that 
these MIA provisions in title IV of the 
trade bill are retained. 

Let us not settle for less than full jus- 
tice from the North Vietnamese. 

My prayers this Thanksgiving are with 
the families of our men missing in ac- 
tion. They deserve more of a reason to be 
thankful. 


SELECT COMMITTEE NEEDED TO 
SPEARHEAD REGULATORY RE- 
FORM 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, more 
than a year ago, on August 3, 1973, I in- 
troduced Senate Resolution 160. Thirteen 
Senators joined in sponsoring this meas- 
ure. The intent of that resolution was to 
establish a temporary select committee 
of the Senate to study and investigate the 
operations of our Federal regulatory 
agencies and their impact on our citi- 
zens. 

Under the terms of my proposal, the 
select committee was charged with con- 
ducting a comprehensive and detailed 
inquiry along the following three lines: 

First, if was to investigate the in- 
fluence and impact of regulatory agen- 
cy activities, regulations, rules, orders, 
and the like, on the economy of the 
United States. 

Second, it was to analyze the account- 
ability of the regulatory agencies to the 
Congress, their relationships to other 
agencies, to the executive branch, to the 
private sector, and to the American con- 
sumer. 

Third, it was to study the appropriate- 
ness of regulation for given sectors of the 
economy and to analyze the economic 
consequences of regulatory activities for 
the American public. 

Given the pervasive nature of regula- 
tory activity in our economy, I proposed 
that the select committee be composed 
of 13 Senators representing a broad spec- 
trum of Senate standing committees. 

Regrettably, we have not moved to es- 
tablish the Select Committee on Regula- 
tory Agencies and to begin the critical re- 
view and reform of the operation of these 
important agencies. 

Several months later, the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
prior to reporting legislation to launch 
energy conservation measures (S. 3267), 
incorporated an amendment I had pro- 
posed. The amended provision expanded 
requirements for recommendations by 
regulatory commissions on energy-saving 
legislative or administrative actions. The 
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intent, in part, was to achieve correc- 
tions in regulatory agency rules which 
have resulted in inefficiencies that waste 
energy resources. Unfortunately, action 
on the bill itself has been deferred. 

However, Mr. President, I am heart- 
ened by a sudden burst of interest 
throughout the Government and among 
the public in regulatory reform during 
recent weeks. Certainly, the extraordi- 
nary inflation we have suffered in the 
past year and the search for solutions to 
the problem of ever-rising prices are 
major factors in this dramatic increase 
in interest in this important subject. 

Several important recommendations 
have been made since September. 

First, on September 21 we on the Joint 
Economic Committee recommended to 
President Ford in our interim report on 
inflation that a commission be estab- 
lished to stucy, among other things, the 
barriers to efficiency resulting from Gov- 
ernment regulation, and to propose 
measures to reduce or eliminate them. 

Second, on October 8, in his economic 
address to the Nation, President Ford 
called for the creation of a National 
Commission on Regulatory Reform. Rec- 
ognizing the serious distortions that cer- 
tain regulatory activities have introduced 
into the marketplace, the President pro- 
posed that a major effort be made to 
eliminate those measures which “in- 
crease costs to the consumers.” 

Third, on October 11, Senator Hart 
on behalf of Senator MAGNUSON, intro- 
duced Senate Joint Resolution 253 to 
respond to the President’s request by 
creating a National Commission on Reg- 
ulatory Reform. Senator Macnvuson’s 
proposal specifically recognizes the com- 
pelling need to fully involve Congress in 
the activities of the Commission. 

The following week, Senator METCALF, 
on behalf of Senator Ervin, submitted 
further legislation, S. 4145, in response 
to the President’s proposal. This bill in- 
cludes provisions for a study of State 
and local governmental regulatory ac- 
tivities which interact with the Federal 
independent regulatory system. 

Finally, in mid-November it was re- 
ported that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sior. planned to intervene actively in reg- 
ulatory proceedings, and that the Justice 
Department had assigned a special task 
force to study laws governing regulatory 
agencies and to recommend revisions of 
current statutes which have had an anti- 
competitive effect in various industries. 

Mr. President, the need for regulatory 
reform becomes more obvious with each 
passing day. Every Member of this body 
can recite from memory a litany of regu- 
latory actions which have had various 
adverse impacts upon his constituents. 

A recent series of five articles in the 
Wall Street Journal, entitled “The Reg- 
ulators,” provide an indepth view of a 
number of the problems that have 
brought our entire system of economic 
regulation under sharp criticism from 
virtually every quarter. 

Today there is much broader support 
for significant reform of our regulatory 
system, among leaders in government, 
business, labor, agriculture, and con- 
sumer groups, than at any time since I 
came to the Senate in 1949. We must 
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capitalize on this momentum to bring 
about meaningful change in all aspects 
of our regulatory system that, upon care- 
ful scrutiny. need it. 

However, I want to make very clear 
my position that this process of analysis 
and reform should be entirely construc- 
tive and supportive of improved regula- 
tory activities in the public interest. I 
find no merit in any proposal that the 
answer to alleged abuses or failures in 
regulation is to immediately dismantle 
the respective regulatory agency. 

Our regulatory system was consciously 
created to protect the public interest. 
Certainly, as market power has become 
increasingly concentrated in a handful 
of supersizec. corporations in many of our 
most important sectors, the need for ef- 
fective regulation in the public interest 
has not diminished. In fact, it is perhaps 
more necessary today than at any time 
in our history. But, it must be effective 
and in the public interest. Today, it is 
not, and that is why we need reform. 

Mr. President, Mr. Lewis Engman, the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, succinctly stated the case for re- 
form in a recent speech. He said: 

Most regulated industries have become 
federal protectorates, living in a cozy world 
of cost-plus, safely protected from the ugly 
specters of competition, efficiency and in- 
novation, 


In all too many cases the intended 
champions of the public intercst have 
become the captured apologists of the 
special interest. There is no question but 
that the regulators must be liberated 
through reform to onee again pursue the 
public interest. 

Mr. President, as we in Congress con- 
sider legislation to mount our regulatory 
reform effort, let me urge that we all 
give careful consideration to the vital 
role of Congress in this process. 

The urgent need for regulatory reform 
is of critical importance to the economic 
welfare, personal convenience, and phys- 
ical safety of our citizens. Therefore the 
representatives. .of the people must play 
a key role in the reform process. How- 
ever, responsibility for the knowledge of 
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agencies are spread across a large num- 
ber of standing committees of the Sen- 
ate. 

For these reasons, I am convinced that 
the creation of a temporary Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Regulatory Reform is 
the best way to proceed. I urge my col- 
leagues to give this approach their care- 
ful consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the five-part series of articles 
on “The Regulators,” from the Wall 
Street Journal, be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[Five part series from Wall Street Journal 
THe REGULATORS: FEDERAL COMMISSIONS 
Draw INCREASING FIRE, CALLED INEPT AND 

CosTLyr 

(By Kenneth Bacon and Albert Karr) 

WASHINGTON.—While James H. Quello was 
lobbying for his seat on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, a Congressman 
asked him: “Why do you want that damned 
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job? Congress will beat you up, and the 
courts will overrule you.” 

Mr. Quello’s friend might have added that 
the regulatory commissions as a breed rank 
among the least glamorous agencies of gov- 
ernment. They are nearly invisible to the 
public, and the men inside them struggle, 
sometimes for years, to resolve questions that 
often seem arcane, complicated and dult. 

Now, after several months on the job; Mr. 
Quello has concluded that FCC stands for 
“from crisis to crisis.” The phrase aptly 
describes the way all the regulatory agencies 
operate, jumping from one issue to another, 
reacting to pressure from citizens, courts, 
Congress and industry. 

A growing number of analysts, both in 
and out of government, think regulators 
manage their crises badiy, if at all, frequently 
harming rather than helping the economy. 
And now the regulatory agencies are being 
blamed increasingly for much of the cur- 
rent inflation. 

Yesterday, in his economic message to Con- 
gress, President Ford himself seized on this 
theme. He proposed creating a National Com- 
mission on Regulatory Reform to undertake 
what he called “a long overdue total reex- 
amination” of Independent regulatory agen- 
cies in order “to identify and eliminate exist- 
ing federal rules and regulations that in- 
crease costs to the consumer, without good 
reason, in today’s economic climate.” 

Other officials echo the chief executive. 
“In a time of spiraling costs we can ill af- 
ford the costs of excessive or antiquated 
regulation,” says Donald T. Baker, deputy 
assistant attorney general. The regulatory 
process, he adds, “has tended to discourage 
innovation, while perpetuating ineffi- 
ciency,” 

UNKIND WORDS 


On Capitol Hill, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee says a new commission should take 
a close look at. “excessive or inept regula- 
tions.” And consumer advocate Ralph Nader 
says of the agencies: “Never has so little 
government had so much bad effect.” 

Even some regulators have unkind words 
for their agencies. In a speech Monday, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Chairman Lewis 
A. Engman said that federal regulation often 
does little more than shelter companies 
from competition. He declared that “most 
regulated industries have become federal 
proiectorates, living in a cozy world of cost- 
plus, protected from the ugly specters of 
competition, efficiency and innovation.” And 
he added: “Our system of hidden regulatory 
Subsidiaries. makes welfare fraud look like 
petty larceny.” 

In the fiscal year ended June 30,. the 
elght- agencies that oversee transportation, 
communication, public-utility and. financial 
enterprises spent about $270 million on regii- 
latory activities, less than 1-10 of-1%7 of the 
federal budget. 

But the costs they impose on- the public 
go well. beyond this relatively modest 
amount. Transportation economists, for ex- 
ample, estimate that price-fixing and waste 
allowed under Civil Aeronautics Board, Ped- 
eral Maritime Commission and Interstate 
Commerce. Commission regulations cost 
consumers between $8 billion and $16 billion 
a year. Consider the effect of some of those 
regulations. 

RUNNING EMPTY 

The national commission on productivity 
estimates that at any given time 40% of the 
trucks on the road are running empty be- 
cause of government regulations that pre- 
vent them from carrying cargo on return 
trips after making deliveries.. This costs 
food retailers alone $250 million 4 year. 

An economist specializing in airline mat- 
ters estimates. that many air fares are 35% 
to 50% higher than they should be, partly 
because the CAB approves fares which pro- 
tect the least efficient carriers: 
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This leads to some costly quirks in the 
nation’s air fare structure. Pacific South- 
west Airlines, which isn’t regulated by the 
CAB because it flies solely within Califor- 
nia, charges only $20 to fiy the 350 miles 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles. But 
United Air Lines charges $41 for a flight of 
the same distance between Minneapolis and 
Chicago—an interstate trip subject to CAB 
rules. 

Because of CAB rules a traveler may even 
pay different prices for the identical trip, 
depending on when and where he buys his 
ticket. Take someone fiying United or West- 
ern Air Lines from Seattle to Los Angeles 
with a one-day stopover in San Francisco. 


THE CHEAPER LEG 


If he buys a one-way coach ticket for both 
legs of the trip in Seattle, he pays the CAB- 
approved interstate fare of $105. But if he 
buys only the Seattle-to-San Francisco ticket 
in Seattle, and then buys the San Francisco- 
to-Los Angeles ticket in San Francisco, he 
pays only $86.39. The reason is that he gets 
the second leg at the unregulated, and 
cheaper, intrastate rate. 

Aside from higher prices, regulation may 
distort normal supply-and-demand forces for 
a product. White House and oil-industry 
economists claim this has happened as a re- 
sult of Federal Power Commission regulation 
of natural-gas prices. Throughout the 1960s 
the agency Kept interstate gas rates too low, 
they say, discouraging exploration for new 
reserves and inducing many producers to sell 
their gas in the unregulated intrastate mar- 
kets, where they could get higher prices. 

Thus, supplies of natural gas available for 
interstate use fell below demand, they be- 
lieve. Over the objections of consumer groups, 
who dispute the theory that gas prices are 
too low, the FPC recently tried to change its 
ways by granting gas producers a sharp in- 
crease in the price of newly discovered gas. 
This will cost 130 million natural-gas users 
up to $3.3 billion over the next decade, con- 
sumer groups complain. 

For reasons such as these “any economist 
venturing to support regulation today is apt 
to find himself in a very lonely position,” 
says George C. Eads, an economics professor 
at George Washington University. 

Tt seems ironic now, but two agencies, the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, grew out of “re- 
form" movements. Both act primarily as 
policemen. The FTC was established in 1914, 
a child of the trust-busting era, and it has 
broad powers to halt anticompetitive prac- 
tices as well as to stop deceptive advertising. 
The SEC was born in 1934, following rampant 
stock-market abuses preceding the 1929 
erash. It is charged with protecting investors 
by requiring corporate financial disclosure 
and regulating the securities industry. 

The six other agencies play a different 
role, one that often puts them more squarely 
in the middle of business decisions. The 
Atomic Energy Commission both promotes 
and regulates the growth of nuclear power, 
goals that some critics charge are incom- 
patible. The FCC, the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the transportation agencies— 
CAB, ICC and FMC—all approve rates and 
control entrance into industries they regulate 
by granting licenses, establishing financial 
Standards or clearing construction permits, 

Four of the agencies were estabilshed in 
the 1930s to regulate natural monopolies 
such as airlines, electric and gas companies 
and communications services. But over the 
last 40 years the dynamics of the industries 
have changed, and in some cases the old 
rationales hardly apply. 

The worst failing of regulation is that it 
doesn’t “let the market adjust to day-to-day 
forces,” argues Bernard Nash, a regulatory 
expert on the staff of the Senate antitrust 
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and monopoly subcommittee. In many Cases, 
he believes, the market can allocate resources 
more efficiently. 

Mr. Nash isn’t alone. Recent reports by 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
also have criticized federal regulation, par- 
ticularly in the fields of transportation and 
energy, as costly and inefficient. “Increas- 
ingly, policymakers and judges have seen 
that competition can do better than govern- 
ment fiat in achieving efficiency among regu- 
lated firms," argues Thomas E. Kauper, who 
heads the Justice Department’s antitrust 
division. 

And Clay T. Whitehead, who recently re- 
signed as director of the White House Office 
of Telecommunications Policy, argues that 
the FCC has actually become “a major im- 
pediment to the natural growth of new com- 
munications services.” The FCC must clear 
new services for public use, yet the 1934 act 
that set the agency's legal framework is built 
around the assumption that telephones and 
telegraphs “were the only feasible communi- 
cations services,” 

The result is that FOC winds up protecting 
the turf of established carriers like American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. Mr. White- 
head says, “The major expense of developing 
& new communications service for the public 
is often the legal expense of fighting estab- 
lished carriers in the regulatory process for 
permission to offer the service to would-be 
consumers, rather than the development of 
the service and equipment itself.” 

For example, the first international com- 
munications satellite was launched in 1964. 
But, although high-capacity satellites prom- 
ise to cut costs for the transmission of data 
and to reduce long distance telephone bills, 
the first domestic communications satellite 
wasn't launched until this year, after a long 
FCC proceeding. 

Congress didn’t charge the economic reg- 
ulators with keeping rates as low as possi- 
ble, and, indeed, they often haye the oppo- 
site effect. In general, the rate-clearing agen- 
cies were established not to protect the con- 
sumer, but to “rationalize” the industries it 
regulates by keeping rates high enough to 
prevent even the least efficient firms from 
folding. 

The varying rates charged for trucking 
of foodstuffs illustrate one practical effect of 
government regulation, While truckers that 
carry raw agricultural products are by law 
exempt from ICC rules, many carriers that 
haul nonagricultural commodities (and are 
thus subject to ICC regulation) also haul 
unregulated farm goods—on which they're 
free to charge any rates they wish. But 
these partially regulated carriers, accus- 
tomed to rigid rate structures, don’t drop 
their farm-product rates to match the lower 
charges of the totally unregulated truckers. 

As a result, there are big gaps between 
the rates charged by these two sets of truck- 
ers. Gold: Kist Inc., & large Atlanta-based 
farm cooperative, pays $170,000 a week to 
unregulated truckers to ship poultry and 
peanuts, $55,000 less than it would cost to 
use regulated truckers, according to. Thomas 
L. Melton, general traffic manager. The 
current rate for poultry trucked from North 
Georgia to Milwaukee in unregulated trucks 
is $1.65 per huzidred pounds, compared to 
the $2.07 charged by regulated truckers. Pea- 
nuts moye from South Georgia to New York 
for $1.20 a hundredweight, against a listed 
fee of $2.48 for regulated carriers. 

One reason for the differential is that 
regulated carriers are subject to a complete 
set of ICC policies and rulings designed to 
give certain truckers selective monopolies 
that prevent head-to-head competition. 

For instance, to get from Pittsburgh tó 
Jacksonville, Fla., a trucking firm called 
Gateway Transportation has to detour 225 
miles out of its way, through Cincinnati, and 
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Atlanta, to avoid competing effectively with 
other truckers with direct-service authority. 
Such detours are common, 

Many carriers aren’t allowed to make stops 
along their routes, and truckers often are 
limited to carrying a specific commodity or 
forbidden from carrying a particular item. 
For example, Tiona Truck Line may haul 
fertilizer from Joplin, Mo, to northern, Illi- 
nois; powdered milk and soybean meal from 
Minneapolis to Missouri, and feed from Pryor, 
Okla., to Memphis. It’ must travel empty 
after leaving those destination points until 
it returns to one of its authorized departure 
cities. 

Shippers complain that a motor carrier 
with established authority is protected by 
the ICC from new competition, regardless of 
such consideration as lower rates offered by 
prospective competitors. But without such 
restrictions, new competitors “would take 
the cream of the crop from carriers who have 
been giving service for years,” one ICC com- 
missioner explains. 

Regulators also block competition by 
shielding companies from antitrust laws. In- 
deed, Robert Hope, special assistant to FMC 
Chairwoman Helen Delich Bentley, says that 
agency's primary purpose is to exempt 
shipping lines from antitrust laws. Ocean 
shippers, rail, truck and barge companies, 
and airlines with international routes are all 
members of various rate-setting conferences 
that allow them to agree on fares, which are 
then submitted to regulators for approval. 

Similarly, Mr. Whitehead charges, the FCC 
acts as “a cartel manager, apportioning 
markets” among AT&T and its aspiring com- 
petitors. In the telecommunications field, 
“we are even seeing the perverse phenomenon 
of many entrants seeking regulated status in 
order to secure the protections and benefits 
that such status accords,” he says. 

To be sure, the Justice Department's anti- 
trust division is intervening in a number of 
regulatory proceedings in an effort “to get 
commissions to adopt more and more com- 
petitive policies,” according to Keith Clear- 
waters, deputy assistant attorney general for 
antitrust. The department’s constant pres- 
sure for competitive commission rates on 
securities transactions played a part in the 
SEC's decision to force. stock exchanges to 
end fixed rates by next May 1. Now the anti- 
trust division is pressing the FCC to block the 
common ownership of newspapers and 
broadcast stations in the same town and is 
urging the AEC to consider competitive fac- 
tors in its atomic-plant licensing procedures. 

To an extent, this stamce.refiects the con- 
clusions of the President's Council on Eco- 
nomic Advisers that “when regulation has 
stifled competition, performance has deteri- 
orated” and “that regulation should be nar- 
rowed or halted when it has outlived its 
original purpose.” 

But regulation is hard to end. Transporta- 
tion companies have opposed legislative pro- 
posals to trim the ICC’s powers because 
they're familiar with the current, protective 
regulations, Mr. Clearwaters says. And the 
agencies themselves are always on the look- 
out. for new areas to regulate. Right now, 
for example, the SEC is considering propos- 
als that would extend its authority in areas 
of the life insurance and banking industries, 


THE REGULATORS: FEDERAL COMMISSIONS. ARE 


“MASTERS OF DELAY ON CASES BEFORE THEM 


(By Kenneth H. Bacon) 

WASHINGTON.—The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which is 40 years old, 
has been trying for 33 of those years to re- 
solve a dispute between radio stations KOB 
in Albuquerque and WABC in New York. 

A stack of al] the legal briefs that make 
up the official record of the proceeding would 
be “tall enough so that a couple of giraffes 
couldn’t Kiss over it,” says Frank Fletcher, 
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a Washington lawyer for KOB. Each time the 
FCO assigns a new man to the case, Mr. 
Fletcher says, “it takes him two years to get 
familiar with it, and then he changes jobs.” 

The dispute began in 1941, when a treaty 
to prevent international radio interference 
foreed KOB to switch frequencies, where- 
upon the FCC placed the station on the 
same frequency as WABC, That caused the 
signals of the two stations to cross in some 
parts of the country, producing interference 
at night when radio waves travel farther. 

Over the years, the FCC has been trying 
to figure out how to restrict the broadcast 
authority of one of the stations in order to 
clear up the interference. Several times the 
agency has decided the case, only to have 
the courts overrule it. 

So the dispute drags on at the FCC, where 
it represents a classic example of delay—the 
disease that afflicts every federal regulatory 
agency, burdening regulated companies with 
millions of dollars in legal fees and often 
costing customers of those companies higher 
rates or prices as a result. 

Regulatory delay already has caught the 
Ford administration’s attention. A White 
House statement the other day declared that 
“new approaches are required to eliminate 
the interminable delays often created before 
regulatory matters are resolved.” And in his 
recent economic address President Ford pro- 
posed the creation of a national commission 
on regulatory reform to help streamline the 
work of federal agencies and thus reduce the 
cost of regulation. But it won't be easy to 
speed up regulatory proceedings. 

HARD TO PIN BLAME 


“Many people have died before they got 
what they sought from us,” jokes FCC mem- 
ber Robert E. Lee. More seriously, he adds: 
“The incredible delay is terrible. It’s some- 
thing you can’t defend, but you can't pin- 
point the blame, either.” 

Regulatory proceedings are complex, often 
involving complicated questions of cost ac- 
counting, industry structure and competi- 
tion. Often the stakes are high. A decision 
can mean fat rate increases, a lucrative tele- 
vision license, a new transportation route or 
@ black eye from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on whatever agency is involved. 

And for every winner, there’s often a loser, 
Many agency proceedings are adversary in 
nature, pitting one company against another 
or a corporation against consumers. Thus, if 
a company thinks it’s about to lose some ad- 
vantage as a result of an agency decision, 
delay suddenly becomes an asset rather than 
& Mability. “It’s almost always in somebody’s 
interest to string it out because somebody's 
going to be hurt,” one regulator explains. 

For all these reasons, it has become axi- 
omatic that the longer a regulatory case 
drags on, the more difficult it is to resolve, 
Washington is filled with “lawyers who are 
making a great living prolonging things. 
They're masters at it,” complains a Federal 
Maritime Commission official, One result, 
consumer advocate Ralph Nader complains, 
is that public-interest groups often can't af- 
ford to participate in long, costly proceed- 
ings, 

WARS OF ATTRITION 


Regulatory agencies provide fine battie- 
fields for. administrative wars of attrition. 
Most complex proceedings involving merger 
approvals, rate increases or operating per- 
mits are -handled by administrative law 
judges. These independent officials . are 
eharged with gathering evidence, conduct- 
ing hearings and reaching a recommended 
decision that can be appealed to the full 
commission for a final decision. The agency's 
ruling then can be challenged in court. 

Participants in the proceedings have ex- 
tensive rights to present witnesses, cross-ex- 
amine opponents’ witnesses nid present 
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masses of complex data on as many issues 
as they can convince the judge to consider, 

Thus, like the KOB case, some proceedings 
can become nightmares of paperwork. In 
1963, for example, the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway applied to acquire portions of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, 
the nation’s 10th largest. A number of other 
roads also applied for parts of the Rock 
Island, and the case was assigned to a law 
judge. Testimony during 275 days of hear- 
ings between 1966 and 1969 filled 50,000 
pages of transcript. On top of that, the roads 
submitted 100,000 pages of exhibits. 

So much paper was filed, in fact, that the 
ICC actually lost some of the documents, 
forcing the roads to submit new copies. 

The first law judge on the case quit after 
he broke his leg. The second judge suffered 
a heart attack in January 1971. This de- 
layed work on the case for seven months, and 
his decision wasn't issued until February 
1973. 

But that didn’t come close to ending the 
matter. None of the parties liked the judge’s 
decision, which called for a sweeping reor- 
ganization of Western railroads into four 
new lines. So, for more than 18 months, the 
full commission has been considering the 
dispute. Not surprisingly, the commissioners 
reportedly are having trouble coping with 
the massive record in the case. 

Meanwhile, the delay has “set back ra- 
tionalizing of the railroads for seyeral years,” 
one transportation lawyer claims. The Rock 
Island has lost money for the last nine years 
and is close to bankruptcy; track and equip- 
ment are in shabby shape, and service has 
deteriorated. This presumably could have 
been avoided if the agency had allowed one 
of the Rock Island’s profitable suitors to 
take it over. 

“If I were a member of Congress, I would 
be thinking seriously of impeachment,” one 
outraged lawyer fumes. “The commissioners 
should be stripped of their salaries and 
thrown out of their jobs" for letting the case 
run so long. 

One commissioner replies that the dis- 
pute involves “some very major issues that 
require a hell of a lot of time.” But he con- 
cedes that agency decisions often “go into 
minutiae. The more you put in, the more de- 
fensible the decision will be in court, which 
is what everybody has in mind.” 

Of course, the ICC handles some cases 
quickly. It is particularly fast at granting 
railroad requests for higher freight rates. 
The ICC has cleared 15 nationwide increases 
in the last seven years, allowing rates to 
rise 33%, while shippers still complain of 
poor rail service and substandard equipment, 


INERTIA AGAINST ROLLBACKS 


Delay frequently doesn’t slow rate in- 
creases, which prompts Mr. Nader to com- 
plain that delay is “one-sided,” favoring 
companies over consumers, A company 
seeking a rate boost may put it into effect 
automatically, a few months after making 
application, if the regulatory agency hasn't 
ruled by then and if the firm agrees to pay 
refunds should the agency ultimately find 
the “interim rate” too high. 

Kelley Griffith, deputy chief of the FCC’s 
common carrier bureau, calls it a “fantasy” 
to think that the FCC, with its small staff, 
can rule on a complicated American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph phone-rate request in the 
allotted three months. Even special, “expe- 
dited” rate proceedings take at least a year; 
and the longer a case lasts, the greater be- 
comes the inertia against rolling back new 
rates and ordering refunds. In fact, the FCC 
has only ordered refunds once in its history. 
At the FCC and other agencies, “interim” 
rate increases usually become permanent, 
often after years of study. 

John F, Cushman, executive director of 
the Administrative Conference of the U.S., a 
governmental body charged with promoting 
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efficiency and fairness in regulatory pro- 
ceedings, blames Congress for contributing 
to delay. “The history of these agencies,” 
he says, “has been to create experts to take 
on a lot of work that Congress didn’t want to 
do on a day-to-day basis,” yet Congress 
doesn’t give the regulators enough people to 
handle their increasingly complex cases 
quickly. 

Mr. Cushman believes that Congress will 
ultimately have to streamline regulatory 
agency proceedings to keep them from bog- 
ging down in paperwork. “You're eventually 
going to have to come down to a system to 
balance efficiency with common fairness,” 
he says. 

LANGUISHING PROJECTS 

Some regulators are trying to do this on 
their own. FCC Chairman Richard E. Wiley 
has established a special task force to study 
ways to speed up cases, and he has begun 
demanding that the FCC’s divisions meet 
tight schedules for completing work on cases. 

SEC Chairman Ray Garrett Jr. has begun 
to drop certain projects that have languished 
on that agency’s books for years, and he’s 
trying to push the agency ahead in its ef- 
forts to restructure the stock markets and 
stiffen financial standards for brokerage 
firms. “These are matters on which we're 
slower than we should be,” Mr. Garrett 
concedes, adding that “we really do our 
homework very thoroughly and very profes- 
sionally. It’s fine work, but it does take time.” 

FTC Chairman Lewis A. Engman is trying 
to appoint better qualified administrative 
law judges who will be able to keep compli- 
cated antitrust proceedings moving quickly. 
And CAB Chairman Robert D. Timm is urg- 
ing staff people to move faster, noting that 
a domestic passenger fare investigation still 
is unfinished after three and one-half years. 
“Tt had good early speed but faded in the 
stretch,” he says. Still, it’s likely to be faster 
than the last one, which took 10 years. 

Many analysts think the only way to speed 
decisions is to force agencies to meet rigid 
time schedules. “Nobody wants to decide 
the tough problems, so those get pushed 
lower and lower in the pile until. a crisis 
brings them to the top,” says Frank Lloyd, 
head of Citizens Communications Center, a 
public-interest law firm. 


THE REGULATORS: Mrs. Rew WANTED ONLY TO 
Suvc, BUT SHE ENDED UP ON THE FCC 


(By Karen J. Elliott) 


WASHINGTON.—Her hazel eyes brightened, 
her pink-tipped fingers snapped in a rhyth- 
mic jive, and Federal Communications Com- 
missioner Charlotte Reid began to sing: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you stated that T 
Sang for my breakjast in years gone by. Weil, 
it’s true that I sang many years ago, 

But the tune is so different in the Wash- 
ington show... .’ 

In a singsong contralto, Commissioner 
Reid was performing for a reporter the little 
ditty she wrote and sang as a new Congress- 
woman in 1963 at the Women’s National 
Press Club’s annual dinner for members of 
Congress, Eleven years later, plenty of people 
here are wondering whether she ever is going 
to learn that new tune. 

Mrs. Reid, who sang on a morning radio 
show from 1936 to 1939, spent nearly 10 
years in Congress (She is probably best re- 
membered as the first woman to wear a 
pantsuit on the House floor). Then, in 1971, 
President Nixon picked her—mainly because 
she was a friend, a Republican and a 
woman—to be one of the FCC’s commis- 
sioners. 

“Have you ever considered the FCC?” she 
recalls Mr. Nixon asking. “A woman with 
your congressional background and singing 
experience could make a fine contribution.” 

So now at the FCC she sits (except when 
she is off on one of her frequent speaking 
trips), collecting her $38,000 annual pay and 
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relying on her legal assistant to guide her 
through much of her FCC work. 

Not many of those appointed to federal 
regulatory agencies are women or former 
singers. But in more important ways, Mrs, 
Reid typifies many of her regulatory col- 
leagues: She lacks apparent qualifications 
for the job, and she doesn’t display much 
interest in the work. 

SLIDING BY 


Indeed, the Washington regulatory land- 
scape is strewn with old friends of Presi- 
dents, unprepared for their assignments and 
largely uninterested in the industries they 
regulate. While some take the work seri- 
ously, many others simply slide by, attend- 
ing hearings, flying around the country 
speaking to industry groups, and doing little 
to resolve the complex issues their agencies 
face. 

Willard Deason, for instance, was named 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
his old college roommate, Lyndon Johnson. 
Mr. Deason wasn’t a transportation expert. 
But he had been best man at Mr. Johnson’s 
wedding, he had managed LBJ’s Texas radio 
station, and he had given President Johnson 
a famous pair of beagles, named Him and 
Her. “If he'd given LBJ a pair of horses,” 
a Washington lawyer remarks, “maybe he 
would have got a seat on the Supreme Court.” 
Mr. Deason is regarded by some ICC officials 
and lawyers who practice before the com- 
mission as one of the FCC's least competent 
members. 

Sometimes, a President will nominate a 
political friend to a regulatory agency so the 
man will have a job after losing an election. 
Right now, in fact, an Executive Branch offi- 
cial who opposes this practice says he is wor- 
ried that the Noy. 5 election will produce a 
huge number of unemployed GOP politicians, 
some of whom President Ford will be tempted 
to help out with regulatory jobs. 

Probably the most notable thing Mrs. Reid 
has done so far in her seven-year FCC term 
is to spend $4,600 of government money 
installing in her office a private bathroom 
with a large gold-framed mirror. She also has 
distinguished herself by her absence; she’s 
gone from the FCC more than any other 
commissioner, 

SHOULD INDUSTRIES HELP? 

A lover of travel, Mrs. Reid began com- 
plaining soon after joining the commission 
that the FCO's $3,500 annual travel allow- 
ance was too skimpy; this year it was raised 
to $4,500. She still thinks that industry 
groups should be allowed to pay commis- 
sioners' expenses for speaking engagements. 
The 60-year-old grandmother makes lots of 
speeches, usually entitled “Congresswoman 
Turned Regulator.” 

In a way, the real highlight of Mrs. Reid's 
career occurred nearly 40 years ago, when 
she performed on radio as singer “Annette 
King” on Don MeNeill’s “Breakfast Club.” 
Though her singing career lasted only three 
years, she has parlayed it into positions of 
prominence few women ever achieve. “Sing- 
ing is the only ambition I ever had,” the 
FCC commissioner says. 

In Congress she sang along with her male 
colleagues in the Illinois delegation, even 
cutting a record with the late Illinois Sen. 
Everett Dirksen. And at the FCC, former 
Commissioner Nicholas Johnson recalls, she 
whiled away long commission meetings by 
sketching treble clefs on a yellow note pad. 

Even during the Senate hearing to con- 
firm her nomination to the FCC, that brief 
and distant singing career emerged repeat- 
edly as a key qualification, Illinois Repub- 
lican Sen. Charles Percy told his colleagues, 
“Having had a career as a radio vocalist, she 
is familiar with many of the operations of 
the broadcast industry from her own unique 
experience.” 

Senators at the hearing enthusiastically 
praised her charm and femininity. But none 
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asked her views on issues like women in 
broadcasting, the fairness doctrine or pay 
television versus so-called “free” TV. In fact, 
she was asked nothing. Sen. Marlow Cook, 
a Kentucky Republican, summed up the 
hearings by telling Mrs, Reid: “It must be 
kind of a relief to receive a seven-year term 
instead of a two-year term.” 

Actually, her confirmation hearing was 
typical of the vapid sessions the Senate usu- 
ally holds, ostensibly to grill a nominee on 
his qualifications and regulatory philosophy. 
More often than not, it all resembles a sort 
of civilized shotgun wedding. 

Like the unfortunate bride, the nominee 
is rarely the Senators’ first choice. But at 
least he or she usually holds sufficiently 
bland views to arouse no strong opposition. 
And the White House usually helps arrange 
a tranquil ceremony by checking with for- 
mer commissioners, important industry 
heads and key Senators (especially those 
from a nominee’s home state) before an- 
nouncing the appointment, “The process is 
designed to produce gray men and women,” 
a regulatory expert says. 

At the FCC, Mrs. Reid can best be de- 
scribed as uninterested. Although she says 
children's television is a favorite issue, she 
admits she hasn't given any speeches on the 
topic or pressed for any new commission ac- 
tion in that area, Although she is the first 
woman on the commission in 25 years, she 
says, “I'm not a women's advocate. I came 
here to represent everyone.” 

Instead of zeroing in on complex issues, 
Mrs. Reid has turned more and more to 
travel and speeches. In fact, commission in- 
siders say, she appears to have given up on 
really grasping the narrow, legal and tech- 
nical issues before the FCC, relying instead 
on her legal assistant or on Commission 
Chairman Richard Wiley to cue her votes. 

Mrs. Reid acknowledges her lack of ex- 
pertise. “I came on with the idea of not 
getting too involved with any one issue,” she 
says. 

Industry representatives and some citizens’ 
groups complain that her lack of expertise 
is matched by her inaccessibility. Her office 
usually reports that she is too busy to meet 
spokesmen for either industry or citizens’ 
groups, On rare occasions when she consents 
to an appointment, they say, she often 
shunts the visitors at the last minute to her 
legal assistant, Roscoe Long. One recent visi- 
tor, supposedly “squeezed” into her busy 
day, arrived for a late-afternoon appoint- 
ment and found only one other. name on the 
day's calendar. “She's simply not interested 
enough to go into any issue deeply,” one in- 
dustry representative concludes. 

“Her inaccessibility concerns me,” an in- 
dustry lawyer says. “I know she doesn’t read 
the long, turgid briefs I file. And if she won't 
personally discuss the issues either, then she 
has to go get her information from Roscoe, 
and he isn’t confirmed by the Senate to make 
these decisions," 


A SHADOW COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Long, 39, is almost a shadow commis- 
sioner. He writes Mrs. Reid’s speeches and 
her rare written opinions. In commission 
meetings he frequently jumps up to explain 
her views on complicated issues or walks up 
to the commission bar to advise her on a vote. 
Other legal assistants call him the FCC's 
“eighth commissioner,” 

Mrs. Reid does have defenders. A-CBS net- 
work executive, for example, calls her a 
“don't-shake-up-the-animals-too-much” in- 
fluence and says her conservatism should be 
prized on “a commission regulating the 
press.” An ABC network official says, “She's 
not spectacular, and she’s not influential— 
other than that she has one vote. But I think 
there is a place on the commission for simple, 
sound, commonsense judgment.” 

Because she isn't publicly aligned with 
any issue and is largely inaccessible, Mrs. 
Reid's regulatory philosophy is pretty much 
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a mystery. She says government regulation 
should be used sparingly and only as a last 
resort. But questions about the application 
of that philosophy are deflected with a few 
polite words and a smile. 

Speeches and written opinions, usually a 
guide to a commissioner’s thoughts, disclose 
little about her. Copies of Mrs, Reid's 
speeches aren’t distributed, and her written 
dissents from hundreds of commission deci- 
sions are so few (10) and so brief as to offer 
no real clues. “You rarely get a glimpse of 
her understanding or lack thereof because 
she ustially just sits there,” says a lawyer 
who has attended the closed commission 
meetings. 


THE EXCEPTIONS 


Although Mrs. Reid's performance at the 
FCC is typieal of the way many regulatory- 
agency members approach their jobs, there 
are some pright and hard-working officials 
who are exceptions, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Chairman Lewis Engman and FCC 
Chairman Wiley, for example, are trying 
hard to clear the logjam of cases before their 
agencies, 

And the three newest members of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission appear 
to have been appointed for ability rather 
than political or industry ties. SEC. chair- 
man Ray Garrett, Jr., a scholarly Chicago 
corporate lawyer, first rejected President 
Nixon's offer to head the commission, But 
then-White House Chief of Staff Alexander 
Haig prevailed upon Mr. Garrett, convinc- 
ing him he could help restore the agency’s 
reputation after a scandal there. 

With that leverage, Mr. Garrett insisted 
on qualified appointees: A. A. Sommer, Jr. 
a Harvard Law School contemporary of Mr. 
Garrett's and a Cleveland securities and 
business lawyer, joined the SEC last Au- 
gust, and Irving M. Pollack, a member of 
the SEC staff since 1946 and its chief en- 
forcement officer since 1965, joined in Feb- 
ruary. 

Even so, good men and women are hard 
to find on the regulatory commissions. The 
tradition of lackadaisical service and presi- 
dential indifference has largely robbed the 
agencies of the challenge that attracts cres- 
tive people. Those who do agree to serve 
often find it a thankless job. “Eight of 10 
people on the street don’t know what the 
agencies are, let alone who the commission- 
ers are,” says Robert E. Lee, a 20-year vet- 
eran of the FCC. 


THE REGULATORS: AGENCIES AND INDUSTRIES 
SHOW PERSISTENT SIGNS OF Cozy RELATION- 
SHIPS 

(By Les Gapay) 

WasHIncton.—Early this summer, Helen 
Delich Bentley, chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Commission, thought seriously 
about running for the U.S. Senate in Mary- 
land, For political help, her campaign aides 
freely turned to what seemed like a natural 
source: the shipping industry that her com- 
mission regulates, 

Mrs. Bentley’s campaign staff dispatched 
letters seeking support and campaign assist- 
ance from industry lawyers who practice be- 
fore her agency. Although she didn't ask di- 
rectly for money, that sim was implicit— 
and criticism arose. In the end, Mrs. Bentley 
decided against running. 

It's scarcely surprising that the commis- 
sion chairman sought help from the indus- 
try, because of her long and close contacts 
with shipping. For years she covered the 
maritime scene as a reporter for the Balti- 
more Sun. Nowadays she's often the woman 
who breaks the champagne bottle across the 
bow of a new merchant ship; for that feat, 
she sometimes accepts small gifts like a 
bracelet or a silver-plated tray—and, in one 
instance, a jewel-studded American flag pin 
valued at $1,150. (She plans to return it 
when she leaves office.) 

This rather cozy government-industry re- 
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lationship in shipping underscores a perva- 
sive and persistent Washington phenome- 
non: Most of Washington's independent reg- 
ulatory agencies, far from staying at arm's 
length as their creators intended, are locked 
in close embrace with the industries they 
oversee. 
INCREDIBLE LOVE AFFAIRS 

In general, there are “incredible love af- 
fairs going on between the regulators and 
the regulated,” says Keith Clearwaters, the 
Justice Department's deputy assistant at- 
torney general for antitrust. 

As a result, critics say, the agencies 
often condone or eyen champion monopolis- 
tie practices and rubber-stamp higher 
prices for everything from airline tickets to 
natural gas to telephone calls. Regulators 
report that they aren’t unduly influenced by 
industries and can’t be insulated from them 
if they are to do their jobs right. 

The agencies with the worst reputations 
as captives of industry are two transportation 
regulators: the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. “If 
there were no CAB, the airlines would invent 
one,” says Secor D. Browne, a former chair- 
man of that board. 

So close are the ties between the present 
CAB chairman, Robert D. Timm, and the 
aircraft and airline concerns that a conflict 
of interest recently was charged. Mr. Timm 
took a golfing trip to Bermuda with expenses 
paid by United Aircraft Corp., which is being 
scrutinized in a CAB investigation of finan- 
cial control of airlines. (Chief executives of 
four airlines joined the chairman in Ber- 
muda.) After criticism from House Commerce 
Committee Chairman Harley Staggers and 
others, Mr. Timm disqualified himself from 
the case and repaid the travel, hotel and 
other expenses. 

At the ICC, the chummy relationship be- 
tween officials and the railroads and truck 
lines they oversee is hardly a secret. An ICC 
examiner was fired in 1972 after accepting 
food, liquor and entertainment from a truck- 
er who was the subject of a hearing before 
him, A few years ago, three ICC commis- 
sioners were chided for riding free and high- 
on-the-hog in a private executive car of 
Southern Pacific Co. while that railroad was 
involved in two big cases before the agency. 

ROUTINE RATE CLEARANCES 


But critics find industry influence con- 
tinues to run strong in almost all agencies 
charged with granting licenses and clearing 
rate increases. Last year, in rejecting a nomi- 
nee for the Federal Power Commission, many 
Senators protested that the agency didn't 
have one commissioner representing the con- 
sumer. 

More recently, a report by Congress’ Gen- 
eral Accounting Office charges that the com- 
mission has rushed to approve rate boosts 
for natural gas without following proper 
procedures, Consumer groups complain that 
the FPC routinely approves natural gas rate 
increases sought by industry. But commis- 
sloners answer that high rates are needed to 
spur production. 

An obvious reason for friendly relationships 
is that some regulators come right from the 
industries they regulate. The GAO report 
noted that three of the four FPC commis- 
sioners (there is one vacancy) had past asso- 
ciations of varying closeness with the oil and 
gas industry. One member, Rush Moody, came 
from a Texas law firm that represented 26 
oil and gas companies; he is so eager to raise 
gas rates that other commissioners, who are 
usually pro-industry, are sometimes at odds 
with him, 


ISSUE OF STOCKHOLDERS 


One member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, James Quello, is a former 
broadeaster from Detroit; his Senate con- 
firmation last year was hotly opposed by con- 
sumer and public-interest groups, and Sen: 
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John Pastore of Rhode Island, chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee on communica- 
tions, raised the basic question of whether 
a regulator should be recruited from the 
industry he is to oversee. 

Another kind of link between regulator 
and regulated was disclosed in the GAO re- 
port, It found that a number of top FPC offi- 
cials improperly held securities in companies 
overseen by their agency. Besides, Chair- 
man John Nassikas’ wife owned 50 shares of 
U.S. Steel Corp., whose Carnegie Natural 
Gas Co. comes within FPC jurisdiction. As a 
result of the report, 19 officials were directed 
to get rid of holdings raising conflict-of- 
interest possibilities, 

Moreover, commissioners often need in- 
dustry support to get and keep their ap- 
pointments. Clearance from regulated in- 
dustries and from certain friends of busi- 
ness in Congress helps get a nomination out 
of the White House. One former SEC com- 
missioner says he had to be interviewed by 
securities-industry leaders before being of- 
fered his presidential appointment. 

Once in office, a regulator sometimes feels 
it necessary to curry favor with industry to 
help to win renomination. When his term 
was expiring last year, G. Joseph Minetti, 
the CAB member who had been hardest on 
the airline industry, softened his opposition 
to air-fare increases and flight cutbacks un- 
til he was renamed. 

And many commissioners and staff mem- 
bers use their jobs as stepping-stones to 
higher-paying posts in industries they over- 
see. From the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, for example, officials often go to 
the securities industry; the prime example 
is James Needham, who left the SEC to be- 
come chairman of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and probably has been lobbying at 
the SEC on the industry’s behalf. 

The regulators argue that close relations 
with industry are necessary to help them 
understand the problems they face. In fact, 
the FCC is sometimes criticized because 
nonindustry commissioners are ignorant of 
such technical subjects as cable TV and sat- 
ellite communications. To meet the need, 
many key staff members are recruited from 
industry. But regulators complain that eyen 
these choices can raise a furor. “If I need an 
engineer, the best will come from Bell or 
RCA, and if I appoint him, all hell breaks 
loose,” says FCC member Robert Lee. 

Beyond any storms over staff appoint- 
ments, there now are attempts to break up 
traditional alliances and loosen industry’s 
hold on certain agencies. Last year, the Sen- 
ate decided the FPC was so stacked with 
pro-industry commissioners that it took the 
rare step of voting down a prsidential nom- 
inee to a regulatory post: Robert Morris, a 
lawyer with big oll company clients. It was 
the first such rejection since 1950. 

Under prodding from both Congress and 
the Justice Department, the SEC is moving 
toward a competitive system of flexible rates 
for brokerage transactions—despite industry 
opposition. For years, the commission pro- 
tected the securities industry by preserving 
fixed rates, 

And the SEC, along with the Federal Trade 
Commission, is regarded even by critics as 
having improved recently. After contro- 
versies involving its past two chairmen, the 
securities commission has acquired new, in- 
dependent-minded members. 

Says Irving Pollack, a longtime staff man 
recently appointed to the commission: “If 
somebody tried to massage me, it would have 
the reverse effect. I'd say, ‘what do you think 
Iam, a schnook?’” 

Many critics say Mr. Pollack isn't a typical 
regulator, though. “Big business desperately 
needs big government,” philosophizes Ralph 
Nader; the public is left out of the equa- 
tion, he says. Others add that it’s hard for 
anyone but industry executives to get 
chummy with regulators. “Our consumer 
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group doesn’t have the wherewithal to pay 
for a Timm weekend in Bermuda,” says Reu- 
ben Robertson, a Nader aide. 

Recalling the ride taken by ICC commis- 
sioners in a private Southern Pacific Rail- 
road car—which they claimed was needed 
to learn about. the industry—a Washington 
attorney who deals with that agency muses: 
“I've always thought it strange that they 
ride private railroad cars, but they don't 
ride buses or sit in a small-town corner 
drugstore and talk to the proprietor about 
how good or bad his small-shipment truck 
service is." 

Relations between regulator and regu- 
lated have been questioned, among other 
places, in federal court. In a 1970 decision, 
Appeals Court Judge J. Skelly Wright wrote 
that a CAB case involved “the recurring 
question which has plagued public regula- 
tion of industry: whether the regulatory 
agency is unduly oriented toward the inter- 
ests of the industry it is designed to regu- 
late, rather than the public interest it is 
designed to protect.” 

That case grew out of a series of meetings 
in 1969 between the CAB, under then-chair- 
man John Crooker, and airline executives. 
The chairman of one meeting was the presi- 
dent of United Airlines. In that session, 
closed to the public, the board laid out the 
type and size of a big fare boost it was ready 
to approve. The carriers sought and won just 
such an increase. A group of Congressmen 
went to court and got the decision over- 
turned as having been improperly reached. 

Mr. Crooker’s successor at the CAB, Secor 
Browne, didn’t escape criticism. He once va- 
cationed at the Caribbean beach house of a 
Pan American World Airways vice president, 
although he said he paid rental for the lodg- 
ing. At about that time, Mr. Browne was 
voting to give Pan Am certain South Pacific 
routes. The current CAB chairman, Mr. 
Timm, appears even bolder in his associa- 
tions with industry. 

Airline executives often wine and dine with 
Chairman Timm, and they golf with him 
much more often in Washington than in 
Bermuda. For example, Thomas K. Taylor, 
an $80,000-a-year lobbyist for Trans World 
Airlines, reports he has played golf with Mr. 
Timm three times this year, lunches with all 
five board members once every two or three 
months and with CAB staffers about every 
two weeks. 

Mr. Taylor and his wife even accompanied 
Mr. Timm and his wife on a trip to Europe 
last April; the CAB chairman was going on 
business to visit foreign airlines and take 
part in official meetings, and the Taylors 
were vacationing. They fiew together on 
TWA to Lisbon, Madrid and Rome and spent 
some of the time in Europe together, sight- 
seeing, playing golf and staying at the same 
hotels. Mr. Timm was the guest of several 
other airlines for dinners and sightseeing 
during his European trip. 

Lobbyist Taylor insists that cases before 
the board are never discussed in his infor- 
mal contacts with CAB officials; specifically, 
he says, he has never mentioned a current 
CAB study on how to restructure transat- 
lantic air routes, 

But that disclaimer still leaves open pos- 
sible discussion of broad regulatory philoso- 
phy and plenty of issues that may get to 
the commission some day. The general sub- 
ject of whether there is too much transat- 
lantic airline capacity “sure as hell” is dis- 
cussed, Mr. Taylor concedes. 

Mr. Taylor’s counterpart in Washington 
for American Airlines, Charles Strickler, 
says he also golfs and Socializes with CAB 
members because “I think it’s in the interest 
of my company.” 

But some who deal with regulators don’t 
defend the idea of hobnobbing with them. 
“I play the game (but) I don't think it's in 
the public interest,” concedes one Washing- 
ton lawyer who practices before regulatory 
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agencies, “Our whole regulatory system isn’t 
set up in a judicial way.” 

Others now are remembering the fears of 
coziness between regulators and industry 
that were long ago expressed by Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, who was 
once chairman of the SEC. He advised Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt to abolish each 
regulatory agency 10 years after its creation. 
Mr. Douglas reasoned that the agencies “be- 
come s0 closely identified with the interests 
they are supposed to regulate that eventu- 
ally they are transformed into spokesmen 
for the interest groups.” 


THE REGULATORS: Propossts To REFORM 
FEDERAL COMMISSIONS ARE HEARD MORE 
OFTEN 

(By Albert R. Karr) 


Wasninecron.—Following a particularly 
unpleasant air-fare dispute, P. J. Nicholas 
of Collingswood, N.J., sought satisfaction 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board and got 
what he felt was a runaround. He finally 
fired off a letter to the CAB, declaring: 

“After a series of discussions with friends 
and associates, I now share the opinion that 
the CAB needs to be changed substantially 
or eliminated.” 

Few ordinary Americans carry their com- 
plaints against government regulators to 
such lengths, but plenty of close onlookers, 
equally disillusioned, are raising their voices 
in the same general cause. Economists, con- 
sumer groups and government policymakers 
are urging that “something be done” about 
the failings of the independent federal reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

President Ford himself has severely crit- 
icized the agencies in recent weeks, both 
publicly and privately, as helping spur in- 
fiation by buoying transportation and other 
costs. He has proposed that a reform com- 
mission study the regulators and come up 
With ideas for change. Deregulation advo- 
cates within the administration say the plan 
is a serlous effort to enlist the help of Con- 
gress, which must authorize the commission; 
they insist the commission proposal isn’t a 
stalling tactic. 

Even while the commission does its study- 
ing, Officials add, piece-meal deregulation 
steps will be taken. The President’s economic 
policy board plans a tough move on regu- 
lation, says Treasury Secretary William Si- 
mon, one of the group’s members. The new 
Council on Wage and Price Stability will 
seek to “raise the consciousness” of regula- 
lators about the role of high rates in infia- 
tion, pledges George C. Eads, assistant direc- 
tor of the council. 

More and more, the critics are calling for 
substantial deregulation, if not outright 
abolition of the agencies. The naysayers argue 
that regulation, if it ever made sense, doesn’t 
work any longer and instead serves mainly 
to stifle competition, Donald I, Baker, deputy 
assistant attorney general for antitrust, says 
that regulation results in “anticompetitve 
judgment for consumer choice” and abets 
inflation. 

REMOVING TEMPTATION 


The would-be abolitionists Include such 
leading politicians as Sen. William Proxmire, 
the Wisconsin Democrat, and Republican 
Gov. Ronald Reagan of California, a presi- 
dential aspirant. Consumer advocate Ralph 
Nader, who until recently pushed for stricter 
regulation, now thinks that some agencies, 
including the CAB, should be scrapped as 
subservient to industry. “After a few years 
of challenging them, you realize the system 
is hopelessly rigged," he contends. 

Others call for paring down the agencies’ 
functions, reorganizing them or trying to 
insulate them from industry’s Influence. To 
help keep Federal Communications Commis- 
stoners from getting too close to the indus- 
try they regulate, they should be named for 
15-year terms, guaranteed generous pensions 
and be barred from employment in the com- 
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munications industry for 15 years, says Henry 
Geller, former FCC general counsel. These 
safeguards would remove temptations of FCC 
members to favor potential employers, Mr. 
Geller says, and would lead to appointment 
of better people. 

Within the Ford administration, consider- 
ation is being given to drafting of ethical- 
conduct guidelines for regulators, to discour- 
age them from too-close contact with regu- 
lated industries. CAB chairman Robert D. 
Timm has been criticized particularly for 
coziness with the airlines. 

At the same time, there’s a movement to- 
ward a more traditional goal: increased regu- 
lation. Daniel O'Neal, a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission who is often 
critical of his colleagues, calls for “improved 
regulation” to prevent such ills as freight- 
rate discrimination and poor freight service. 
Democratic Rep. Brock Adams of Washington 
favors giving the ICC broader powers—over 
trucking of now-exempt items such as farm 
goods, for instance, 

REMODELING THE REGULATORS 


Recent history has shown that any attempt 
to remodel government regulation is fraught 
with frustration, Broad regulatory changes 
of one kind or another have been recom- 
mended by study groups as far back as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's day, and little has 
resulted. But from the present welter of 
proposals for change, some action is begin- 
rea to emerge in the direction of deregula- 
ion. 

Just now the Ford administration, pick- 
ing up a Nixon project and cheered on by 
various economists and consumer groups, is 
trying to push a railroad-deregulation mea- 
sure through Congress. The President, in a 
recent message to Congress, said it “would 
contribute substantially to the efficiency and 
vitality of the nation's private-sector trans- 
portation system.” 

This plan would reduce ICC power to re- 
ject rail-rate changes, weaken the authority 
of regional railroad rate-setting bureaus and 
require fast ICC action on proposals for new 
rail service. And the pending bill, whittled 
down from a more radical proposal in order 
to win congressional backing, seems on its 
way toward acceptance in the House. Chances 
are rated good that an eventual House-Senate 
conference will keep the deregulation pro- 
visions, which are generally considered mod- 
est. 

Also awaiting congressional action is a 
White House proposal to end the Federal 
Power Commission's regulation of prices of 
newly discovered natural gas, with the 
avowed aim of stimulating production. But 
different approaches are being suggested. 
An alternative offered in the Senate would 
divide regulation of gas producers between 
the FPC and the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration, With time running short, prospects 
for passage of any gas-deregulation bill this 
year aren't considered good. 

A major revamping of nuclear-power reg- 
ulation is an accomplished fact, however, The 
President recently signed a measure to split 
the Atomic Energy Commission into two 
agencies, to end the commission's built-in 
conflict of interest in both promoting and 
regulating nuclear energy. One new agency 
will research in nuclear and other energy; 
the other will take over licensing of atomic 
plants. 

Our regulatory changes may be coming. 
President Ford’s Office of Management and 
Budget is overseeing the start of an analysis 
of the yalue and cost of government activity 
that impinges on industry, and regulatory 
agencies are “of major concern” in that ef- 
fort, says Walter Scott, associate OMB ad- 
ministrator. 

The administration already has some 
specific plans for the future. They call for 
relaxed regulation of truckers, airlines and 
shipping concerns. Early next year, Trans- 
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portation Department planners will bring 
forth legislation proposals to trim the ICC's 
power over truck rates and routes. Later 
they'll try to reduce the CAB’s authority to 
approve air fares and service cutbacks—and 
trim the Maritime Commission's right to 
endorse rates that are set by joint confer- 
ences of shipping lines, 

Short of basic structural change, mean- 
time, the administration, Congress and pri- 
vate groups have been prodding various 
agencies to do a better job of representing 
the public interest. The Justice Depart- 
ment's antitrust staff is intervening more 
often at the AEC and the ICC to demand 
consideration of the anticompetitive effects 
of their decisions. Congress’ General Ac- 
counting Office recently lambasted the Fed- 
eral Power Commission with charges that 
it acted improperly in granting gas-price 
rises. Senators are grilling nominees for 
regulatory posts harder and are delving 
more deeply into agencies’ activities, A Sen- 
ate subcommittee headed by Edward Ken- 
nedy has just begun an examination of regu- 
latory operations to determine whether the 
consumer can give his views and if regula- 
tory action protects him. 

Under such pressure, some regulatory 
agencies have moved toward self-improve- 
ment, even if not toward basic change. Dur- 
ing the past five years, the Federal Trade 
Commission has grown tougher and more 
efficient in attacking unfair business prac- 
tices; this move started under the leader- 
ship of two Nixon-appointed chairmen, 
Miles Kirkpatrick ard Caspar Weinberger. 
Now, under a third, Lewis Engman, it is ex- 
tending that effort modestly—pushing for 
the wherewithal to pursue bigger antitrust 
cases and using a new “cost-benefit” analy- 
sis system aimed at helping it do the most 
effective job for its money. The agency 
plainly has been responding to pressure, in- 
cluding complaints from Nader forces and 
sharp American Bar Association criticism 
for poor consumer protection and “serious” 
staff problems. 

UNCHARACTERISTIC MOTIONS 

Regulatory analysts say the FTC is par- 
ticularly susceptible to improvement. Un- 
like the CAB, which deals solely with avia- 
tion, or the Maritime Commission, which 
regulates shipping alone, the FTC has the 
broad assignment of keeping competition 
free and fair in all industries; thus, it is 
much less vulnerable to pressure from any 
one industry. It’s a lot harder for an agency 
regulating a single industry to change its 
ways, the analysts reason. 

But some regulators beside the FTC have 
been making uncharacteristic motions, 
though acting under pressure. Mr. Nader's 
Aviation Consumer Action Project claims 
credit for forcing the CAB recently to begit 
a major investigation of financial control of 
airlines and infiuence on their management 
decisions. 

The ICC, for another, seems to be trying 
to change. In the last few years, it has 
moved to force better household-goods moy- 
ing service, to keep the railroads from lop- 
ping off many marginal Northeast railroad 
branch lines, and to rule that proceeds of a 
10% rail freight-rate increase be invested in 
track and equipment to improve service to 
shippers. 

But critics say this flurry of activity is 
largely eyewash, designed to soothe com- 
plainers and to head off drastic change in 
ICC powers. (Chairman George Stafford 
says he objects to the pending deregulation 
legislation because the ICC itself can adopt 
most of the changes it proposes and has 
made or planned revisions that would make 
most of theAegislation unnecessary.) 

One skeptic sitting on the commission is 
Mr. O'Neal; he said in a recent dissent that 
he doubts the ICC will enforce its conditions 
for the 10% rate increase. Other critics in- 
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sist that a current ICC investigation of 
price-setting by regional rail and truck rate 
bureaus began strictly in response to admin- 
istration and congressional pressure and 
that it won't produce much. 

They also are critical of the ICC’s re- 
sponse to outside pressure for more consid- 
eration of environmental aspects of its decl- 
sions; among other things, environmen- 
talists want lower freight rates for steel 
scrap to get more junked cars off the land- 
scape. Despite court orders, they say, the 
ICC is moying grudgingly and inadequately 
to give ecology more attention. 

THE MAVERICKS 


The occasional maverick on a regulatory 
commission may rock the boat, but to little 
effect. Nicholas Johnson, a frequent FCC 
dissenter, was regarded by consumer adyo- 
cates as having struck many a blow for 
their cause and kept the agency “honest.” 
But when he left the commission last year, 
a top staffer said that Mr. Johnson had been 
a lot more effective at “grabbing headlines” 
than influencing policy. 

Incumbent ICC member O'Neal, a for- 
mer Senate staff member, was named to his 
post with strong backing from Sen. Warren 
Magnuson (D., Wash.), chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee and a strong 
consumer advocate. And Mr. O'Neal has 
been a thorn in the side of the more conser- 
vative commissioners. But his nettlesome 
dissents and public comments are serving 
far more to anger them than to sway their 
decisions. 

Indeed, revamping the regulatory agen- 
cies may be impossible in the view of many 
agency watchers. A big obstacle is resist- 
ance from regulated industries, most of 
which don’t want to be out from under the 
sheltering wing of the agency that oversees 
them. Thus, railroads, truckers and barge 
lines all tend to oppose deregulation of 
transportation. 

Even many shippers feel more comforta- 
ble with the status quo. Steel companies tes- 
tified at recent House hearings that railroad 
rate-bureau deliberations provide a setting 
for the mills to maintain delivered steel 
prices at a common level by keeping their 
transportation costs from diverging. 

Nader operatives, thinking that their 
goals of deregulation might coincide with a 
business interest in getting regulators off 
company backs, recently asked the US. 
Chamber of Commerce whether it would 
join in a concerted deregulation effort. But 
a Nader man reports that the chamber offi- 
cials, though apparently personally sympa- 
thetic to the idea, replied that powerful in- 
dustry members subject to regulation would 
never stand for losing it. The chamber en- 
dorsed the President’s reform-commission 
idea, but its officials say privately that pros- 
pects of chamber backing for specific de- 
regulation moves are slim. 

RESISTANCE AND INERTIA 


To industry’s opposition to change is 
added stiff resistance by the regulatory agen- 
cies themselves and considerable inertia on 
Capitol Hill. Though federal economic regula- 
tion can have great impact on Americans’ 
pocketbooks, most of the public is unaware of 
its obscure workings, and it lacks political 
appeal for Congress. 

Thus, the lawmakers often let the agencies 
go their own way. Congressional overview of 
the agencies is sporadic because there is 
“little or no payoff from oversight activity,” 
says Alton B. Harris, a staff member of the 
Senate Securities Subcommittee. 

Moreover, Congress fails to provide enough 
money and manpower to do the regulatory 
job right, some critics complain. “Congress 
tends to underbudget most of the regulatory 
agencies so they really don’t have anybody to 
do long-range policy thinking,” says John F. 
Cushman, executive director of the Adminis- 
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trative Conference of the U.S., which seeks 
to improve agencies’ procedures. ` 

At bottom, the critics add, the regulatory 
task the agencies are called upon to perform 
is too demanding, no matter how qualified 
the regulators. For one thing, it’s impossible 
for them to serve as both judges and adminis- 
trators, as they’re frequently asked to do. 
And, often by congressional mandate, the 
commissions become immersed in minutiae 
that prevent them from tackling big issues 
with speed and wisdom, analysts say. 

So the ICC spends 80% of its time fussing 
with cases involving truck operating rights. 
And the FTC last month held several days 
of hearings “to reconsider the limitations set 
by Rule 19(H)(2) under the Fur Products 
Labeling Act for iron and copper found in 
dressed ranch mink skins.” 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
week, the United Nations General As- 
sembly is expected to begin its debate on 
renewing the mandate of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East—UNRWA. 
UNRWA, with headquarters in Beirut, 
operates in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and 
the Israeli-administered territories of 
Gaza and the West Bank. Nearly 1,600,- 
000 refugees are currently registered for 
UNRWA’s educational, medical, and 
other humanitarian services. 

Over the years, the Subcommittee on 
Refugees, which I serve as chairman, has 
closely followed the UNRWA program, 
and this international humanitarian 
agency deserves high tribute for its ef- 
forts in behalf of the refugees. The fi- 
nancial situation of UNRWA, however, 
continues to deteriorate. In fact, in his 
current annual report, Sir John Rennie, 
the Commissioner-General of UNRWA, 
calls the financial situation “precarious.” 
Official estimates now put the agency’s 
deficit at some $44 million. And unless 
governments increase their contributions 
to UNRWA, the agency’s services, in- 
cluding the distribution of food rations 
to the needy and the education of young 
refugees, will be sharply curtailed. And 
this could seriously injure the persistent 
efforts for a negotiated settlement in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. President, earlier this year, I rec- 
ommended a Presidential determination 
for an emergency U.S. contribution to 
UNRWA. As a result, in July the US. 
committed $4,200,000 toward a special 
UNRWA account to support the educa- 
tion of young refugees. About the same 
time, the European Economic Commu- 
nity made a special contribution of some 
$8,500,000—and smaller amounts came 
from other sources. 

The administration has 


requested 
some $23,500,000 for the regular Ameri- 
can contribution in fiscal year 1975. In 
the context of the foreign aid debate a 
few weeks ago, the Senate adopted an 
amendment I cosponsored with Senator 


McGer, which would increase this 
amount by at least $10 million. Similar 
legislation, I understand, is pending in 
the House. Hopefully, the U.S. contribu- 
tion to UNRWA in 1975 will exceed the 
administration’s request. And hopefully, 
as well, the President will actively en- 
courage other governments, including 
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those in the Arab world, to also increase 

their support of UNRWA. 

Mr. President, I recently exchanged 
correspondence with the Department of 
State regarding America policy toward 
UNRWA and the Palestinian issue. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a press release which in- 
cludes the text of this correspondence. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

SENATOR KENNEDY RELEASES CORRESPONDENCE 
ON PALESTINIANS AND URGES INCREASED HU- 
MANITARIAN SUPPORT FOR ARAB REFUGEES IN 
THE MIDDLE East 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy, Chairman of 

the Subcommittee on Refugees, today urged 

“increased American and international con- 

tributions” to the United Nations Relief and 

Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 

Near East (UNRWA). 

UNRWA, with headquarters in Beirut, op- 
erates in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and the 
Israeli Administered Territories of Gaza and 
the West Bank. Some 1,600,000 refugees are 
currently registered for UNRWA’'s education- 
al, medical and other humanitarian services. 
Debate on the renewal of UNRWA’s man- 
date is scheduled to open next week in the 
U.N. General Assembly. 

Senator Kennedy said: “The financial sit- 
uation of UNRWA continues to deteriorate. 
Official estimates put the agency’s deficit at 
more than $40,000,000. According to UNRWA 
officials—and this view is shared by officials 
in the Department of State—unless govern- 
ments increase their contributions to 
UNRWA, the agency’s services, including the 
distribution of food rations and the educa- 
tion of young refugees, will be sharply cur- 
tailed. And this could seriously injure per- 
sistant hopes for a negotiated settlement in 
the Middle East. 

“I am extremely hopeful that our Govern- 
ment will increase its anticipated UNRWA 
contribution of some $23,500,000 in the cur- 
rent fiscal year—and that we will actively 
encourage other governments, including 
those in the Arab world, to increase their 
support of UNRWA as well. Despite sporadic 
conflict in the Middle East, and very difficult 
problems in negotiations, I share the view of 
many Americans that the international com- 
munity should not lose sight of legitimate 
humanitarian needs among the refugees and 
UNRW4A’s important responsibilities in help- 
ing to meet these needs.” 

Senator Kennedy, who recently returned 
from the Middle East, made his comment in 
releasing the full text of correspondence 
with the Department of State on American 
policy and views toward UNRWA and the 
Palestinian issue. On May 29, Senator Ken- 
nedy wrote a letter of inquiry on these is- 
sues to Secretary of State Henry A, Kissin- 
ger. On September 7, Under Secretary of 
State Joseph J, Sisco replied to the Senator’s 
letter. 

Among other things, the Sisco letter makes 
these points: 

(1) Contrary to “a common misconcep- 
tion” that UNRWA has helped to perpetuate 
the Arab refugee problem, “we believe that 
UNRWA’s assistance has not been among the 
major reasons for the persistence of refugee 
status for so many Palestinians.” 

(2) There are some 11 “Fedayeen Organiza- 
tions” among the Palestinians. 

(3) The infiuence of some of these organi- 
zations in some refugee areas “makes it un- 
avoidable as a practical matter for UNRWA 
Officials in those areas to discuss local prob- 
lems with representatives of those groups. 
However, we are satisfied that UNRWA has 
no formal, permanent or continuing rela- 
tions with any fedayeen organization.” 
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(4) “We are very likely to need a strong 
and effective UNRWA to help the refugees 
through the transition to whatever their 
permanent status eventually becomes.” 

(5) “There are several possible approaches 
to meeting Palestinian demands for ‘self-de- 
termination’....A large number of Palestin- 
ians, of course, favor the establishment of a 
Palestinian state.” 

(6) “Our position with respect to the Pal- 
estine issue is that a just and lasting peace 
in the Middle East cannot be achieved with- 
out taking into account the legitimate in- 
terests of the Palestinian people . ... The 
precise form and substance of how to meet 
Palestinian interests must, we believe, be 
worked out among the parties to the dispute 
through negotiations ....The process could, 
of course, begin through a Jordanian-Israeli 
negotiation .... We would welcome the be- 
ginning of such a negotiation.” 

Attached is Senator Kennedy's exchange 
of correspondence with the Department of 
State. 

Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY’S LETTER TO 

SECRETARY OF STATE Henny A. KISSINGER 

May 29, 1974. 
Hon. Henry A. KISSINGER, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I am writing to ex- 
press my personal concern over the finan- 
clal situation of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East (UNRWA), and to urge your 
recommending an immediate Presidential! de- 
termination for a special emergency con- 
tribution to this International humanitarian 
agency. 

As you probably know, the financial situa- 
tion of UNRWA continues to deteriorate. 
Official estimates indicate that some $20,- 
000,000 are needed to give the agency mini- 
mum financial solvency, and that the deficit 
for 1974 alone is approximately $10,000,000. 
According to officials in UNRWA—and I be- 
lieve this view is shared by officials in the 
Department of State—unless additional con- 
tributions from the international community 
are forthcoming within the very near future, 
UNRWA services, including the distribution 
of food rations and the education of young 
refugees, will be sharply curtailed. 

I fully recognize that the question of 
UNRWA's mandate and future is a matter of 
growing discussion in many quarters, espe- 
cially in light of the significant progress be- 
ing made in the resolution of outstanding 
issues in the Middle East. But given these 
hopeful changes towards a lasting peace in 
the area, our own country and the interna- 
tional community should not lose sight of 
the continuing humanitarian needs among 
the refugees and the immediately important 
responsibilities of UNRWA in helping to meet 
these needs, 

Over the years the United States has gen- 
erously supported humanitarian programs 
among the refugees, and our government's 
contribution to UNRWA for the current fiscal 
year totals some $25,000,000 in cash and 
kind—or approximately forty percent of the 
agency's 1974 budget. I feel, however, that an 
additional modest contribution at this time 
would serve a useful purpose in our foreign 
policy, and that additional funds should be 
made available to UNRWA in the coming 
fiscal year. 

In urging an immediate Presidential deter- 
mination for a special emergency contribu- 
tion to UNRWA, I understand from the De- 
partment’s Office of Refugee and Migration 
Affairs that some $5,200,000 remains available 
for Fiscal Year 1974 in the contingency fund 
for humanitarlan purposes authorized in 
Public Law 87-510, the Migration and Refu- 
gee Assistance Act of 1962, Hopefully, the 
buik of these remaining funds can be desig- 
nated for a special emergency contribution 
to UNRWA, 
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In addition to urging a modest emergency 
contribution to UNRWA, I would also like to 
inquire about the Department’s policy and 
views in the following areas: 

(1) an assessment of the current mandate 
and work of UNRWA, the status of refugees 
in each country where UNRWA operates, and 
the agency’s relations with the host govern- 
ments; 

(2) the future of UNRWA in the context 
of negotiations to bring about a lasting peace 
in the Middle East, including contingency 
planning by our government, the United Na- 
tions, or others for the potential resettlement 
and/or rehabilitation of the refugees; 

(3) a listing and characterization of Paies- 
tinian organizations; 

(4) UNRWA's relations with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) and similar 
organized groups among the refugees; 

(5) approaches toward the issues of Pales- 
tinian “self-determination”, including the 
concept of a Palestinian state; and 

(6) Palestinian representation at the Ge- 
neva Conference and the role of the PLO as 
recognized by the Arab League. 

I appreciate the sensitivity of some of the 
information requested in the areas listed 
above, but I would hope that as much as pos- 
sible could be made available for the public 
record. I would also hope that officials from 
the Department could be made available for 
possible consultations or hearings before the 
Subcommittee. 

Finally, Mr. Secretary, I would like to ex- 
press my personal admiration and support for 
your extraordinary efforts in behalf of a 
peaceful resolution of outstanding issues in 
the Middle East, and I wish you success in 
your continuing diplomatic efforts to secure 
this end, 

Many thanks for your consideration and I 
look forward to hearing from you soon. Best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Enwarp M. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees. 


LETTER TO SENATOR KENNEDY FROM 
Secretary or STATE SISCO 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1974. 
Hon. EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees, U.S. 
Senate. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: This is in further 
reply to your letter to the Secretary of May 
29 concerning UNRWA and the status and fu- 
ture of the Palestinians in the Middle East. 
In this connection, we want to thank you on 
his behalf for your helpful suggestion that 
funds under the Migration and Refugee As- 
sistance Act of 1962 be used for an emergency 
US contribution to UNRWA, As you know, on 
June 29, the President signed a determination 
under that act which will provide a special 
contribution to UNRWA in 1974 of $4.2 mil- 
lion. This money will go to a special fund 
which will support a program of elementary 
education which UNRWA would otherwise 
have had to terminate. UNRWA will transfer 
some of its own money to the fund and we 
have good reason to hope that other contrib- 
uters will donate to it also. 

Turning to the first of the inquiries in 
your letter, UNRWA’s mandate remains as 
it has been for the last 25 years: to provide, 
as far as its budget allows, health services, 
education, shelter, and supplementary food 
rations sufficient to permit the Palestinian 
refugees at least a minimally acceptable 
standard of living. The long continuance 
of a large number of the Palestinians as 
refugees, which in turn has required UNRWA 
to continue its services which were initially 
thought of as “temporary,” have led to a 
common misconception that UNRWA has 
caused or contributed to the failure of the 
Palestinians to be assimilated into their 
host countries. We believe that UNRWA's as- 
sistance has not been among the major rea- 
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sons for the persistence of refugee status for 
so many Palestinians. 

UNRWA operates in Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
dan and in the Israeli occupied areas around 
the city of Gaza and on the West bank of 
the Jordan River. In Jordan, Palestinians 
have been offered, and many have accepted, 
Jordanian nationality. Nationality has not 
been offered to the Palest}iians as a group 
by their other host governments, although 
individual Palestinians have been able to ob- 
tain it in various ways. 

UNRWA's relations with all the host gov- 
ernments have been generally excellent, par- 
ticularly considering the political stresses 
concerning the Palestinians which these gov- 
ernments have experienced. These relations 
have been achieved through the good will 
and understanding of UNRWA’s role by these 
governments, and through the skill and abil- 
ity of the UNRWA field representatives, one 
of whom is assigned to each country where 
UNRWA operates (except for Lebanon, where 
UNRWA has its headquarters). In addition, 
UNRWA Commissioner-General Sir John 
Renwie not only travels through the host 
countries, but meets regularly with their rep- 
resentatives, and those of major donors to 
UNRWA, including the United States, in 
meetings of the UNRWA Advisory Committee 
in Beirut. 

The actual areas In which the Palestinians 
live in the countries where UNRWA works 
are often referred to as “camps,” which may 
convey the impression of places of detention 
or confinement, or of tent cities. In fact 
these areas, except for those improvised for 
refugees redisplaced by the conflicts in 1967 
and 1973, are more like rural villages, or in 
urban areas, districts which house the city’s 
poor, In these areas civil administration, law 
and order, and the provision of utilities and 
municipal services, with the exception of 
education and medical assistance, are the 
sole responsibility of the host government. 
(Israel also has this responsibility for refi- 
gee areas where it is in occupation.) Thus, 
UNRWA has particularly strong reasons for 
maintaining close relations with the host 
governments, based on confidence and trust. 
As noted above, it has worked hard and suc- 
cessfully to that end. 

The nature of the areas where refugees 
live is also relevant to your question concern- 
ing relations between UNRWA and the PLO 
and similar groups among the Palestinians. 
{A list of these groups with descriptions is 
enclosed.) Since UNRWA is not responsible 
for administering the areas where it works, 
and because there is normally no limitation 
on the freedom to come and go in these 
areas, UNRWA often finds itself operating 
near fedayeen-controlied buildings and ac- 
tivities, The influence of some of these groups 
in some refugee areas also makes it unayoid- 
able as & practical matter for UNRWA officials 
in those areas to discuss local problems with 
representatives of those groups. However, we 
are satisfied that UNRWA has no formal, 
permanent or continuing relations with any 
fedayeen organization. UNRWA’s services and 
assistance are such that they are used or 
consumed on the spot by individual recipi- 
ents. UNRWA maintains effective control of 
its funds, and of the transport and storage 
of its supplies and equipment, which pre- 
vents their use in any significant ways not 
intended by their donors or UNRWA, 

UNRWA’s possible role in implementing 
permanent arrangements for the refugees 
will be determined by those arrangements 
themselves as they are agreed upon in nego- 
tiations among the parties to a peace settle- 
ment. We are not yet close enough to a 
settlement in the Middle East, of which those 
arrangements must be a part, to determine 
what they may be. However, it is obvious 
that we are very likely to need a strong and 
effective UNRWA to help the refugees 
through the transition to whatever their 
permanent status eventually becomes. It ts 
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ow expectation that we will be needing 
funds in FY 1975, in addition to our regular 
contribution, These funds would enable 
UNRWA to maintain its services at their 
present, and, we hope, even slightly increased, 
levels during the interim until a settlement 
is reached, and to maintain a sound basis 
for the responsibilities it may be asked to 
undertake under that settlement. 

There are several possible approaches to 
meeting Palestinian demands for “self 
determination.” Among the Palestinians 
themselyes there seems to be a broad con- 
sensus on the principle that Palestinians 
themselves should determine the form of 
their political expression, and a conviction 
that Israeli occupation of at least those lands 
occupied in 1967 and presently inhabited by 
about one million Palestinians should cease, 
Beyond that, opinions among Palestinians 
vary. 

One possibility has been posed by King 
Hussein in his March 1972 proposal for & 
United Arab Kingdom comprising a Jor- 
danian East Bank and a Palestinian West 
Bank, both locally autonomous, both under 
the Hashemite Sovereign. This proposal en- 
countered vocal objections in Israel and in 
some Arab countries as well as from some 
Palestinian organizations when King Hussein 
first put it forward, but in principle it is not 
without supporters among Palestinians. 

A large number of Palestinians, of course, 
favor the establishment of a Palestinian 
state. The more radical elements insist that 
its territorial limits should encompass Israel 
proper, as well as the West Bank or Gaza 
or both. Some of these say that this Pales- 
tine state would: have a bi-national, Arab- 
Jewish character. Other, more moderate, ele- 
ments would agree to the continued exist- 
ence of a Jewish state of Israel. These are 
the principal concepts advanced by these par- 
ties to meet the problem of how Palestinian 
political aspirations should be expressed, 
though there are many variants on these 
ideas. 

The co-sponsors of the Geneva Conference, 
and the parties, realized that the issue of 
Palestinian representation must be ap- 
proached at some point. The letters of inyi- 
tation to the Conference provided that the 
matter of additional participants should be 
decided by the Conference itself. This posi- 
tion was reiterated in the communique at 
the end of the latest U.S.-Soviet summit 
conference. 

Our position with respect to the Palestine 
issue is that a just and lasting peace in 
the Middle East cannot be achievéd without 
taking into account the legitimate interests 
of the Palestinian people. We have not en- 
dorsed any of the possibilities cited in their 
letter nor any other specific substantive 
solutions. The latest expression of this policy 
is, again, in the joint communique issued 
at the conclusion of President Nixon’s visit 
to the Soviet Union. The precise form and 
substance of how to meet Palestinian in- 
terests must, we believe, be worked out 
among the parties to the dispute through 
negotiations.. The general question of how 
the, Palestinians can be brought into these 
negotiations is currently a subject for dis- 
cussion both in the Arab world and in Is- 
rael; and it remains to be seen whether a 
consensus will be achieved. The process 
could, of course, begin through a Jordanian- 
Israeli negotation in which there is the 
historical background and for which Israel 
has always declared its readiness in principle. 
We would wélcome the beginning of such a 
negotiation, 

Thank you fer writing to. the Secretary 
on this important issue. We welcome your 
interest, your understanding and your sup- 
port of our efforts to achieve n,Middle East 
settlement which will. do justice to ali the 
parties involved. 

Sincerely, 
Joseru J. Sisco. 
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FEDAYEEN ORGANIZATIONS 


Fatah, the biggest commando group, led 
by Yasser Arafat, who is also Chairman of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization. He is 
currently leading a guerrilla delegation to 
Moscow. Fatah has no political affiliations, 
but is largely financed by rightwing Arab 
states. 

Saiqa (Thunderbolt), which is trained, 
armed, and directed by Syria’s Baathist gov- 
ernment. Many of its men are Syrians led by 
ex-Army officers. Other commando groups 
complain that it acts more as a Baathist 
party militia in Syria than as a Palestine 
commando organization. 

Popular Democratie front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine (PDF.L.P.) A small 
Marxist group split off from the P.F.L:P. Its 
arms and funds are channeled through Syria. 
Most leftwing of the fedayeen groups, it op- 
poses what it calls reactionary Arab govern- 
ments. 

Palestine Liberation Organization (P.L.O.), 
This formally groups Fatah, Saiqa, and the 
P.D.F.L.P. ever. though the three remain 
largely autonomous. It also includes the 
P.L.O.’s own commandos, known as the Pop- 
ular Liberation Forces, who are irregular 
troops. 

The P.L.O. also has the only Palestinian 
standing Army, the Palestine Liberation 
Army (PLA), which does not take part in 
guerrilla operations and is mainly centered 
in Syria. The P.L.O., is the main voice of the 
commando movement. 

Popular front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (General Command). A splinter group 
of the parent group of the same name, it is 
led by one of the ablest Palestinian soldiers, 
Alime Jabril, and broke away from the 
parent P.F.L.P. because it considered prior- 
ity should be given to military rather than 
political objectives. 

Palestine Popular Struggle Front, one of 
the smallest groups, was responsible for an 
attack recently on an El Al office in Athens. 
It has no special political affiliations. 

Arab Liberation Front, a newly formed 
group backed by the Baathist government in 
Traq to form a counterbalance to the Syrian 
Baathist Saiqa. 

Palestine Arab Organization, a third splint- 
er group from the P.F.L.P. 

(All of these eight groups belong to the 
Palestine Armed Struggle Command, al- 
though the membership of the Popular Dem- 
ocratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
is currently suspended. 

Outside the P.A.S.C, are: 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine, a large leftwing group led by George 
Habbash which gives political revolution the 
same priority as the struggle against Israel. 
An outgrowth of the Arab Nationalist Move- 
ment, it has carried out a series of attacks 
on Israeli airlines and property abroad. 

Action Organization for the Liberation of 
Palestine, a small group which claimed re- 
sponsibility for a bomb attack at Munich Air- 
port February 10, 1970. 

Movement for the Liberation of the Land, 
Operates only inside Israel. 

(Nore :—These are believed to be the major 
Palestinian guerrilla groups. However, be- 
cause of constant factionalism and the clan- 
destine manner in which these groups oper- 
ate, names and alignments change rapidly.) 


NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS VULNER- 
ABLE TO TAKEOVER BY ARMED 
INDIVIDUALS, WARNS GAO 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, the AEC 
used to scoff at all warnings about the 
yulnerability of nuclear power plants to 
terrorism and blackmail. The AEC’s 
standard response to all criticisms ‘of its 
civilian nuclear power program is: 

We've taken `a hard look at the problem, 
and we are confident that it fs manageable. 
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Last month, the U.S. General Account- 
ing Office wrote a five-page letter to the 
AEC Chairman, Dixy Lee Ray, urging her 
to take immediate measures to increase 
security at all nuclear power plants. The 
letter speaks for itself. A response from 
the AEC is required by mid-December 
1974. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the GAO letter dated October 
16, 1974, to Dixy Lee Ray be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Resources AND Economic Ds- 
VELOPMENT DIVISION, B-164105, 
Washington, D.C. October 16, 1974, 

Hon, Dixy Les Ray, 
Chairman, Atomie Energy Commission. 

Deak Dr. Raxy: We have surveyed the 
security systems at commercial nuclear 
powerplants, and have noted issues which 
warrant your attention. 

As you know, security in the nuclear in- 
dustry has been a matter of considerable 
public and congressional concern mostly 
related to safeguards for preventing the 
theft of special nuclear materials. Some 
concern has been expresed about security 
systems at nuclear powerplants. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that security through- 
out the industry needs to be improved. 

We made this survey as a follow-on to 
our recent work on in-plant and transport- 
ation protection of special | nuclear 
material. During the survey, we visited 
nine. nuclear powerplants at five sites. We 
identified those sites for AEC officials. We 
also visited local law enforcement agen- 
cies. We saw the existing security systems 
and discussed them with licensee 4nd AEC 
Officials. We also discussed with these offi- 
cials any planned changes in these areas. 

AEC's guidance to licensees to security 
systems at nuclear powerplants does not 
specificially define the level of sabotage 
threats that Wicensees’ security systems 
must be abe to handle, and AEC has not 
clarified the Government's responsibility 
for protecting nuclear powerplants against 
sabotage threats beyond the capabilities of 
licensees’ security systems. Studies AEC 
is funding should provide a basis for âe- 
termining credible sabotage threats and for 
developing performance criteria. However, 
it will be some time before these studies 
are’ completed, -performance criteria are 
developed, and revised security require- 
ments are adopted. The actual or pro- 
spective increase in the amounts of highly 
radioactive used fuel stored at . nuclear 
powerplants would seem to warrant estab- 
lishing interim additional security require- 
ments as soon as posible. 

SECURITY SYSTEMS AT COMMERCIAL NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS 

AEC regulations effective November 6, 
1973, require licensees to prepare physical 
security plans for their nuclear power- 
plants and to submit them to AEG for its 
approval. To help licensees develop their 
plans, AEC issued Regulatory Guide 1.17, 
“Protection of Nuclear Power Plants Against 
Industrial Sabotage.” The guide endorses 
the American National Standards Institute 
Nuclear Power Plants.” As of September 1, 
Standard N1817, “Industrial Security for 
1974, AEC had reviewed and approved the 
physical security plans for all nuclear power- 
plants licensed to operate. 

Under the AEC guide and the standard, 
licensees, to detect, deter, and protect against 
intrusions, are expected to maintain an 
armed-guard force, install. protective bar- 
riers, and provide intrusion detection de- 
vices. Licensees are also expected to estab- 
lish liaison and communications with law 
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enforcement agencies to help the licensees 
protect their plants against acts of indus- 
trial sabotage. 

At several plants we visited, we noted 
unlighted protected-area perimeters, un- 
Jocked outside doors, lack of intrusion 
alarms, and unarmed watchmen. Licensees 
were planning to correct such weaknesses in 
their security systems to comply with the 
AEC guidelines for security at nuclear pow- 
erplants. 

ARE COMMERCIAL NUCLEAR POWER REACTORS 

VULNERABLE TO SABOTAGE? 


Licensee and AEC officials agreed that a 
security system at a licensed nuclear power- 
plant could not prevent a takeover for sabo- 
tage by a small number—as few, perhaps, as 
two or three—of armed individuals. Such a 
takeover, particularly of a nuclear power- 
plant near a large metropolitan area, could 
threaten publie health and safety, if radio- 
active materials were released to the environ- 
ment as a result of successful sabotage. 

Various experts disagree on the vulnerabil- 
ity of nuclear powerplants to sabotage. In an 
attempt to better define this vulnerability, 
AEC is funding studies, scheduled for com- 
pletion by June 1975, to determine the— 

Potential sources of sabotage threats, 

Vulnerability of nuclear power reactors to 
sabotage, 

Resources necessary to carry out successful 
sabotage, and 

Potential consequences of sabotage. 

According to AEC and licensee officials, the 
used-fuel storage facility at a nuclear power- 
plant is more accessible and vulnerable to 
sabotage than is the reactor core, Such a 
storage facility generally is an uncovered 
pool of water near the reactor. The highly 
radioactive used fuel does not have the same 
degree of physical protection as that provided 
to the reactor core by the reactor contain- 
ment vessel. 

The used fuel is stored on site for cooling. 
After cooling it is packaged and shipped to 
a commercial fuel-reprocessing plant, Fuel- 
reprocessing plants have large. storage Ca- 
pacities and have been storing used fuel. 
However, these plants are not expected to be 
in operation until 1976 or later and their 
storage areas are rapidly being filled. AEC 
has recognized this problem and is consider- 
ing allowing AEC facilities to store used fuel 
from commercial nuclear powerplants. 

The dwindling commercial storage capac- 
ity has already resulted in some nuclear 
powerplants’ keeping more used fuel on hand 
than they normally would. This situation in- 
creases the potential consequences of suc- 
cessful sabotage of the used-fuel storage fa- 
cilities at such plants. 


NEED FOR IMPROVED SECURITY REQUIREMENTS 


Standard N18.17 states that the security 
system it outlines is designed to protect 
against a wide variety of potential threats, 
including a “small group of discordant indi- 
viduals,” The standard specifically excludes 
protection against “deliberate assaults by 
trained para-military groups,” stating that 
such protection is the Government's respon- 
sibility. 

Licensees have not been given specific 
guidance on the difference between threats 
posed by small groups of discordant individ- 
uals and those posed by trained paramilitary 
groups, Therefore the level of threats that 
licensees’ security systems must be able to 
protect against is unclear. 

AE's review and approval of licensees’ pro- 
posed security systems are not based on spe- 
cific performance criteria. Without such cri- 
teria there is no way to measure the effective- 
ness of licensees’ total security systems— 
thelr onsite security system and assist agen- 
cies’ response capabilities. 

AEC officials told us that there had been 
ne specific coordination with other Federal 
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agencies, such as the Department of Defense 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation, to 
protect against or respond to attacks by par- 
amilitary groups. These officials said that 
local law enforcement assist agencies would 
be expected to respond to such attacks, How- 
ever, AEC guidance to licensees does not pro- 
vide for making such assist agencies aware 
that they would be expected to carry out the 
Government's responsibility to counter at- 
tacks by paramilitary groups against com- 
mercial nuclear power reactors. 

The need to give licensees specific guid- 
ance on the level of threats their security 
systems must be prepared to handle and on 
the Government agencies which must be 
contacted for assistance and to provide for 
evaluating the response capabilities of assist 
agencies, has been recognized within AEC. 
During a recent review of an applicant's 
security system, AEC’s Atomic Safety and 
Licensing Board said that, since the appli- 
cant depends on the assist agencies to han- 
dle situations beyond the onsite capabilities, 
their abilities to respond should be tested. 

In a later comment on that same security 
system, AEC’s Atomic Safety and Licensing 
Appeal Board recommended that the AEC 
Regulatory staff make sure that requirements 
for security plans “prescribe precisely the 
‘design basis threat’ that the applicant it- 
self must be prepared to meet.” The Appeal 
Board further said that the AEC Regulatory 
staff should make sure that those require- 
ments specify “the governmental authori- 
ties which an applicant must contact for 
assistance” to counter threats beyond its own 
capabilities. AEC Regulatory officials told us 
that these recommendations were advisory 
and they did not plan to take any specific 
action on them. 

In addition, the need for increased security 
is being advocated from within AEC. AEC’s 
Advisory Committee on Reactor Safeguards, 
which independently reviews all applications 
for construction permits and operating licen- 
ses for nuclear power reactors, recently rec- 
ommended to AEC, as a result of its analysis 
of a construction permit application, that 
more attention be given to reactor design 
features which “prevent or mitigate the con- 
sequences of acts of sabotage.” Furthermore, 
an AEC Commissioner recently noted that 
the use of built-in protective devices, such 
as incapacitating gas in critical areas of re- 
actors, would help provide greater insurance 
against sabotage. 

CONCLUSIONS 


AEC needs to (1) give licensees more spe- 
cific guidance on the level of threats their 
security systems must be prepared to handle 
by clarifying the differences between assaults 
by small groups of discordant individuals and 
by paramilitary groups, (2) clarify the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility for protecting nu- 
clear powerplants against sabotage by para- 
military groups, and (3) establish perform- 
ance criteria for licensees’ total security 
Systems. 

After AEC gives licensees better guidance 
on what their security systems are expected 
to protect against and clarifies the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for protecting nuclear 
powerplants against sabotage by paramili- 
tary groups, licensees will know more pre- 
cisely what their security systems must be 
designed to do and AEC will be better able 
to judge this capability. 

The studies AEC is funding should proyide 
a basis for determining credible sabotage 
threats and for developing performance cri- 
teria. However, it will be some time before 
these studies are completed, performance cri- 
teria are developed, and revised sécurity re- 
quirements are adopted. Meanwhile, there is 
one vital area at nuclear powerplants—the 
used-fuel storage facility—which seems to 
warrant establishing additional security re- 
quirements as s0on as possible, particularly 
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in view of the actual or prospective increase 
in the amounts of used fuel stored at nuclear 
powerplants, 

When the vulnerability of nuclear power- 
plants to sabotage is better known as a result 
of the current studies, AEC should be able 
to establish performance criteria; evaluate 
security systems against such criteria; and 
adjust security system requirements, as nec- 
essary. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE CHAIRMAN, AEC 


We recommend that AEC clarify the dif- 
ferences between assaults by small groups 
of discordant individuals and by paramili- 
tary groups and clarify the Government's 
responsibility for protecting nuclear power- 
plants against sabotage by paramilitary 
groups. We recommend also that, in view of 
the actual or prospective increase in the 
amount of used fuel stored at nuclear power- 
plants, AEC determine what additional in- 
terim security requirements can be estab- 
lished to strengthen licensees’ security sys- 
tems. 

We appreciate the courtesy and coopera- 
tion extended to our representatives during 
the survey. We shall appreciate being in- 
formed of the action you take on our recom- 
mendations. 

We are sending copies of this report to the 
Director, Office of Management and Budget; 
the Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy; and the Chairmen of the House 
and Senate Appropriations and Government 
Operations Committees. 

As you know, section 236 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970 requires the head 
of a Federal agency to submit a written state- 
ment on actions taken on our recommenda- 
tions to the House and Senate Committees 
on Government Operations not later than 60 
days after the date of the report and to the 
House and Senate Committees on Appropria- 
tions with the agency’s first request for ap- 
propriations made more than 60 days after 
the date of the report. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY ESCHWEGE; 
Director. 


RED CHINA—PROVIDING A MINIMAL 
FOOD LEVEL AND SHELTER FOR 
ITS PEOPLE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I am 
constantly surprised at the euphoric state 
in which U.S. citizens visiting Red 
China return home. We hear a great, 
deal from them about the glories of the 
Communist world and the strides Red 
China has made toward providing a mini- 
mal food level and shelter for many of 
its people, and what an improvement 
this is over the bad old days of freedom. 

It is strange that Taiwan—free 
China—is so seldom submitted to the 
same. comparative scrutiny. Those dedi- 
cated to comparison should énjoy the 
following facts. The gross national prod- 
uct of free China rose to $9.390 billion, 
up 12.3 percent from 1972, Its per capita 
income is $467, up 8.1 percent over 1972. 
Over on the mainland, it is $150; Taiwan 
is one of the world’s 20 leading tirade 
nations, the seventh largest supplier of 
goods and products to the United States 
and the 14th largest purchaser of Ameri- 
can merchandise. It has 32 daily news- 
papers, and 1,605 regular publications. 
Its farmers produce 2,740 pounds of rice 
per acre, 60 percent higher yield than 
that of the mainland..In 1949, 80 percent 
of the population farmed to feed the 
other 20 percent. Today the economy is 
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booming with only 40 percent on the 
farms. 

It is, of course, possible that those re- 
siding on the mainiand are happy with 
their stable unproductivity. But, if this 
is the case, it is hard to account for the 
56,000—mostly elderly—who were al- 
lowed to leave their homeland by the 
Communists last year. The elderly do not 
usually wish to be totally uprooted. It is 
even harder to explain the 6,100 who last 
year survived 2 6-mile swim to the safety 
of Hong Kong, and impossible to count 
those who neyer made it. The Hong Kong 
police say they find only a quarter of the 
illegal entrants. I hope they are not try- 
ing too hard. It was a Communist, Lenin, 
who said, “people vote with their feet.” If 
these facts perplex advocates of the 
world’s various “peoples paradises,” I 
suggest they read some remarks by Mr. 
Robert F. Hurleigh of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the commentary 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

CoMMENTARY BY ROBERT F. HURLBIGH 

There's an old saying that you cannot 
compare an apple to an orange, and yet there 
are those in public life who do this every 
day when the compare the American sys- 
tem of government to that of another coun- 
try—particularly when they suggest that we 
should look at the stability of another form 
of government. Where there is stability—as 
there is reputed to be in Russia, or Cuba or 
any of the Socialist communist countries— 
it is a false stability; the stability of a 
totalitarian government. To make such com- 
parisons is to ignore the constitution and 
to suggest that one man or a few men should 
be given absolute control of the destinies 
of millions—that the very freedom of speech, 
of religion and the press should end because 
dissent cannot be tolerated; that the right 
to be secure in our homes without unreason- 
able search and seizure works against the 
State and that due process of law should be 
forgotten because the state is the law. 

Even so, there is a serious threat to the 
American system today by those who would 
impose an economic philosophy which is 
based on the premise that the government 
can regulate and run the businesses of this 
nation better than private management. 
There is not a scintilla of evidence to sup- 
port this theory, and—in truth—to prove 
otherwise one need only to Jook at the Postal 
System and the bloated bureaucracy of most 
government agencies. Anyone trying to sell 
such a system to the American people a few 
years back would have been dismissed as a 
fool or a tool, but the world is faced with 
unprecedented economic problems and these 
are the times when the voice of the hyper- 
critical is heard throughout the land. We 
are being told that we cannot trust our- 
selves or the economic system and that 
has made us the envy of the world. The Soviet 
Union, with two generations under com- 
munism needs detente to acquire our tech- 
nology and our trade while continuing its 
harsh police state and the regulation of the 
lives of its people. And Fidel Castro, with an 
airy wave of his ever-present Havana, tells 
an American television audience that there 
is no dissent of any consequence in Cuba and 
swallows a smoke-disguised laugh as he 
tells reporters there are no means of public 
dissent since the communications facilities 
are controlled by the government for the 
benefit of the people. Are we to believe there 
are not even murmurs of dissent in Cuba, in 
Russia or in China? Can we not live as a 
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nation with the other nations while under- 
standing the differences? And the answer is 
that we are—and will continue, with the 
knowledge that our own personal and eco- 
nomic freedom allows us a true sense of 
confidence in facing the future. 

So goes the world tomorrow. 


GEORGIA RECOGNIZES NEED FOR 
ERTS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a letter from the Honorable Jim- 
my Carter, Governor of Georgia, in 
which he tells how satellite data from 
ERTS has been or will be used in the 
preparation of statewide water resource, 
geologic, landform, land cover, and veg- 
etation maps, as well as investigating re- 
gional mineral resources, charting sedi- 
ment transport, and monitoring strip 
mine development. An interpretative at- 
las has been prepared from ERTS im- 
agery which presents geologic, landform, 
and land use information for the entire 
State. 

The Governor states: 

Georgia has long recognized the need for 
more and better information concerning the 
nature and distribution of our natural re- 
sources, as well as the extent of man’s activi- 
ties on the land and water... Over the past 
two years, ERTS has played an increasingly 
valuable role in this process. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Carter’s letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE or GEORGIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Atlanta, Ga., September 11, 1974. 

Hon, Franx E. Moss, 

Chairman, Commitee On Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, U.S, Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Moss: Georgia has long rec- 
ognized the need for more and better infor- 
mation concerning the nature and distribu- 
tion of our natural resources, as well as the 
extent of man’s activities on the land and 
water. This need has resulted in a system of 
programs whose common objective is the col- 
lection, storage, and distribution of land use 
and resource information for use by plan- 
ners, educators, and the general public in 
addressing the critical problems which now 
face us. 

Our the past two years, ERTS has played 
an increasingly valuable role in this process. 
In Georgia, satellite data has been used In 
the preparation of statewide water resource, 
geologic, landform, and vegetation maps as 
well as in the investigation of regional 
mineral resources and in the charting of 
Sediment transport on the Georgia coast. 
Land coyer maps haye been prepared utiliz- 
ing ERTS imagery for the southwestern por- 
tion of the State and for the Atlanta area, 
using computer techniques developed at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology. Future ap- 
plications will include the development of 
programs for monttoring short term land use 
and resource changes with a particular em- 
phasis on the Coastal Region, and for moni- 
toring strip mine development all over the 
State, An interpretative atlas has been pre- 
pared from ERTS imagery which presents 
geologic, landform, and land use information 
for the entire State. 

The great interest which has developed in 
Georgia, and in a great many other States as 
well, concerning the application of satellite- 
obtained remote sensing is a clear Indication 
of the need for the type of agency envisioned 
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in S. 2350 and S. 3484. However, I feel that it 
is extremely important that this organiza- 
tion has a basic responsibility for ali types of 
non-military remote sensing operations 
which are currently conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government. The difficulties, as well as 
the opportunities, which are Inherent in the 
ERTS program equally apply to the high- 
altitude photographic programs conducted 
by NASA. ERTS must be seen as only one of 
a series of remote sensing platforms, all of 
which have varying degrees of applicability 
in our inyentory effort and many of which 
are available only through Federal programs. 
If remote sensing is to continue to be a pri- 
mary ingredient in land use planning, then 
increased coordination and cooperation will 
be essential. 
Sincerely, 
JIMMY CARTER, 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
recent editorial in the Kansas City 
Times provided a comment on the recent 
campaign finance reform Jegislation 
which is worthy of note. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Concress Has Propucep REAL CAMPAIGN 
REFORM 


The electoral reform measure sent this 
week to the President will transform political 
campaigns in America, It is not a perfect 
bill, but it is far better than anything that 
might have seemed possible only a few 
short months ago. 

Of course, Watergate and related scandals 
concerning the 1972 campaign were what 
made it happen. Nevertheless, Congress can 
be proud of itself on this one. Changing elec- 
toral procedures—the pathway over which 
each and every member arrived in the House 
or Senate—is a fearful thing for Congress to 
eyen contemplate, let alone act upon. But 
this 93rd Congress did it; furthermore, Con- 
gress produced a bill which even Common 
Cause, the citizen lobby group, called “his- 
toric reform legislation.” 

Public financing of presidential cam- 
paigns—including primary elections—will go 
far to remove Candidates from the mercies of 
contributors with the big money. The same 
arrangement for congressional candidates 
will come eventually. There are reasonable 
contribution limits and reasonable spending 
limits. Candidates will be required to set up 
central campaign committees. Disclosure of 
contributions must be filed 10 days before 
an election (with the information post- 
marked no later than 12 days before the elec- 
tion); 30 days after the election and quar- 
terly. Thus a week and one-half before the 
voting, the people will know who is support- 
ing whom. 

Underpinning the whole structure will be 
an 8-member, bipartisan board controlled 
by six voting public members. Two will be 
appointed by the House leadership; two by 
the Senate leadership, and two by the Presi- 
dent. The secretary of the Senate and the 
clerk of the House will be ex-officio mem- 
bers. The board will have powers of civil 
enforcement and can go after court injunc- 
tions. Thus there will be a group actively 
looking for campaign violations, a body re- 
ceptive to complaints and able to investigate 
them. 

This is a fine first step toward restoring 
public confidence in representative govern- 
ment, There can be no question that the 
trust has been shaken by the events of the 
past two years—the parade of great corpora- 
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tions returning illegal contributions and the 
evidence that the arms of contributors were 
twisted frequently. 

There is nothing wrong with contribut- 
ing to a candidate. But the voters ought to 
know where the money is coming from and 
who is getting it. There ought to be reason- 
able restrictions on both giving and spending. 
Ana so far as possible, the high cost of cam- 
psigns that has made many candidates hope- 
less political debtors long before election day 
needs to be controlled. 

Congress has done a good job. It has done 
itself and representative government a very 
important service. This is a fundamental 
reform. 


AARON HENRY APPRECIATION DAY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, October 19, 1974, hundreds of 
Mississippi citizens gathered to celebrate 
“Aaron Henry Appreciation Day.” Aaron 
Henry’s friends and admirers met to 
honor this remarkable Mississippian and 
remarkable American. Although I was 
unable to be there in person, I wish to 
take this opportunity, Mr. President, to 
join in paying tribute to this man of 
leadership, intelligence, integrity, and 
foresight—Aaron Henry. 

Mr. Henry is a native Mississippian. 
His numerous accomplishments would fill 
many pages of the Recorp. Since 1958, 
Aaron Henry has been president of the 
Mississippi NAACP. He is also a member 
of the national board of directors of the 
NAACP, as well as the board of directors 
of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, the Southern Regional 
Council, and the Mississippi Council of 
Human Relations. He has given his time, 
his energy, and his abilities to the 
struggle for equality and dignity for ail 
Americans. 

He is a leader in the Democratic Party, 
both at the national and the State level. 
The many important positions which he 
has occupied within the party has en- 
abled him to bring his considerable 
talents to attempts to open the party 
to full and equal participation and to re- 
form both the structure of the party and 
the national government. 

Mr. Henry has also been helpful to 
many of us in Congress as we seek to de- 
velop, refine, and consider important so- 
cial legislation, Aaron Henry’s contribu- 
tion is always welcome, because it is al- 
ways helpful. 

Many wonderful things could be said 
about this man. Perhaps the national 
president of the NAACP, Kivie Kaplan, 
put it best: Aaron Henry is a “symbol 
of dedication in the fight for freedom, an 
inspiration to all who believe in human 
dignity and justice for all.” 

So that my colleagues may share in the 
celebration of “Aaron Henry Apprecia- 
tion Day,” I ask unanimous consent that 
various articles describing the activities 
of the day be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

Mr. President, I am proud to join with 
those honoring Aaron Henry. Most of all, 
I am proud to call Aaron Henry my 
friend. For, Aaron. Henry is all that is 
best in America. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
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rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
AARON HENRY—‘“THIs Is Your LIFE” 


[October 19, 1974, City Auditorium, 
Jackson, Miss.] 


PROGRAM 


Invocation, Rev, Albert Price. 
Solo, Summertime. 


AARON E. HENRY, THIS IS YOUR LIFE 
Whitman Mayo, Narrator. 
PARTICIPANTS 


Dr. E. J. Stringer, Honorable Charles Evers, 
Mrs. Aaron Henry, Miss Rebecca Henry, Mrs. 
Henry Pettis, Mrs. ‘Thelma Johnson, Mrs. 
Eddie Jackson, Mr. John W. Dixon, and At- 
torney R. Jess Brown, 

Mrs. A. J, Noel, Mr. S. T. Nero, Mrs Genera 
Reeves, Dr. and Mrs. W. E, Miller, Honorable 
Robert L. Clark, Mr. Charles Young, Dr. 
George W. Owens, and Attorney Cleve Mc- 
Dowell. 

Miss Essie Randle, Mr. Kivie Kaplan, Mrs. 
Winson Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. George Collins, 
Dr. Arenia C. Mallory, Mr. Horace. Sheffield, 
Attorney Carsie A. Hall, Attorney Jack H: 
Young, Sr., Mrs. Patricia Derian, and Mr. 
Samuel Bailey. 

Mr. Andrew Carr, Dr, Gilbert R. Mason, 
Dr, Douglas L. Conner, Mr, George Metcalfe, 
Mr. Richard Polk, Dr. Matthew Paige, Mr. 
Alex Waites, Mrs. Shirley Watson, Mrs. 
Jeanette Smith, and Reverend R. L. T. Smith. 

Mr. Bruce Payne, Mr, H. Y. Hackett, Mr. J. 
M. Houston, Mr. J. M. Houston, Mrs. Edna N. 
Luckette, Mrs. Fannie Lou Hamer, Mr. G. C. 
Bryant, Mr. Wes Watkins, Mr. E. T. Hawkins, 
Mr. Willie Lee Watkins, and. Mrs. Nannie 
Evers, 

Reception and presentation of awards will 
be held at the Masonic Temple, 1072 West 
Lynch Street. 


AARON E. HENRY DAY COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Nannie Evers, Mrs. Delores Orey, Mr. 
Robert Woodson, Mr. E. T. Hawkins, Mr. 
Wydette Hawkins, Dr, Aaron Shirley, Dr. 
James Anderson, Mr. Percy Chapman, Dr, 
Amos Issac, and Mrs, Robbye Griffin. 

Mr. Robert Thomas, Mrs. Mary Osborne, 
Mr, Alex Waites, Mr. William Dilway, Mrs. 
Rosa King, Attorney Fred L. Banks, Jr., Mrs. 
Emma Sanders, Rev. Dr. Emmett C. Burns, 
Mr. Morris K. Lewis, Mrs. Jeanette Smith, 
and Miss Lilllan Louie. 


[From the Clarksdale (Miss.) Press Register, 
Oct. 21, 1974] 
HENRY HONORED 


Jackson.—The President of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) Saturday praised Mississippi 
Ciyil Rights Leader Aaron Henry for his dedi- 
cation in the “fight for freedom.” 

Kivie Kaplan, here to participate In an 

“Aaron Henry Appreciation Day" ceremony, 
said the 52-year-old Clarksdale druggist has 
been a “symbol of dedication in the fight 
for freedom, an inspiration to all who believe 
in human dignity and justice for all.” 
. Henry has served since 1958 as President 
of the Mississippi Chapter of the NAACP. He 
is also Chairman of Mississippi's predom- 
inantly-black Loyalist Democratic Party. 


[From the Memphis, Tenn., 
Appeal, Oct. 20, 1974] 
- FESTIVITIES ENLIVEN “AARON HENRY Day” 
Jackson, Miss., Oct. 19.—Veteran civil 
rights leader Aaron Henry was hailed Satur- 
day as a “symbol of dedication in the fight 
for freedom” during a day-long program in 
his honor. 
The 52-year-old Clarksdale pharmacist was 
honored by hundreds of friends and fellow 
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civil rights workers in an “Aaron Henry Ap- 
preciation Day.” 

Henry has served since 1958, as president 
of the Mississippi chapter of the NAACP. 
“He has been the kingpin of the civil rights 
movement in Mississippi,” said state NAACP 
field secretary Emmett Burns. 

Kivie Kaplan, national NAACP president, 
said Henry has been a “symbol of dedication 
in the fight for freedom, an’ inspiration to 
all who believe in human dignity and justice 
for all.” 

The day’s observance included a parade 
through downtown Jackson and an old- 
fashioned picnic lunch at nearby Tougaloo 
College. The activities were to wind up with 
a “this is your life” program at the city 
auditorium. 

Henry, smiling and waving to spectators, 
rode in a motorcade in the parade down 
Capital Street. The parade also featured 
marching bands from Alcorn State Univer- 
sity and Jackson's Lanier High School along 
with several riders on horseback. 

There have been numerous civil rights 
marches in the downtown area during past 
years. But Burns said this was the first full- 
scale parade in Jackson in honor of a black 
man. 

“It is an historic occasion,” he said, “and 
it would not have been possible without the 
efforts of Aaron Henry.” 

He said it was “symbolic” of the changes 
which have occurred in this Deep South 
state during recent years, 

“This was not a protest march,” he said, 
“it was a parade of honor, or admiration— 
without tension,” 


[From the Delta Democrat-Times, 
Oct. 20, 1974] 


AARON HENRY HONORED 


JacKson.—Veteran. civil rights ieader 
Aaron Henry was balled Saturday as a "sym- 
bol of dedication in the fight for freedom” 
during a daylong program in his honor, 

The 52-year-old Clarksdale pharmacist was 
honored by hundreds of friends and fellow 
civil rights workers in an “Aaron Henry Ap- 
preciation Day.” 

Henry has served since 1958 as president 
of the Mississippi chapter of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP). “He has been the kingpin 
of the civil rights movement in Mississippi," 
said state NAACP field secretary Emmett 
Burns. 

Kivie Kaplan, national president of the 
NAACP, said Henry has been a symbol of 
dedication in the fight for freedom, an in- 
spiration to all who believe in human dignity 
and justice for all.” 

Highlights of the. daylong observance in- 
cluded a parade through downtown Jackson 
and an old-fashioned picnic lunch at nearby 
Tougaloo College. The activities were to wind 
up. with a “This is Your Life” program at the 
City Auditorium, 

Henry, smiling and waying to spectators, 
rode in a motorcade in the parade down 
Capital Street. The parade also featured 
marching bands from Alcorn State Univer- 
sity and Jackson’s Lanier High School along 
with several riders on horseback, 

There haye been numerous civil rights 
marches in the downtown area over past 
years, but Burns said this was the first full- 
seale parade in Jackson in honor of a black 
man. 

“It Is an historic occasion,” he said, “and 
it would not have been possible without the 
efforts of Aaron Henry.” 

He said it was “symbolic” of the changes 
which have occurred in this deep South state 
over recent years. 

“This was not a protest march,” he said, 
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“it was a parade of honor, or admiration 
without tension.” 


“LISTENERSHIP” AND THE WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE ON DO- 
MESTIC AND ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
IN PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, if 
one central requirement could be named 
which this Nation must meet in order 
to solve our economic problems, then 
surely it is that we must all work to- 
gether. We must all cooperate in ad- 
vancing against the two-front battle of 
inflation and recession. 

If we do not cooperate and learn to 
listen to one another, Mr. President, then 
we shall become the modern fulfillment 
of Dr. Franklin’s prophecy of nearly 200 
years ago, when that grand sire of the 
emerging American Republic pro- 
claimed: 

We must all hang together, or assuredly 
we shall all hang separately. 


At that time, we were fighting for our 
political lives and civil liberties; today, 
we fight for our economic existence and 
through that quest, some would observe, 
we seek to maintain our very civilization 
and civility. 

While the shadow of America’s ru- 
mored gallows has yet to make its ap- 
pearance—and I trust it shall always 
remain but a phantom—still we seem to 
be subjected to a din of would-be 
carpenters, each pointing to what will be 
the last step to take us to the hanging 
platform, the last nail to seal the coffin 
of our coffers and our fate. 

This country needs a different kind of 
uproar. We must abandon the doom- 
sayers’ din, and instead trumpet the 
cause of comprehensive discourse be- 
tween all levels of government and the 
people, private industry and consumer 
groups, between business and labor. We 
must talk together first, if we are to 
understand the work which must be ac- 
complished together. This dialog, while 
constant in its perpetual advocacy, must 
indeed be actualized; it must be intensi- 
fied. 

I believe we have begun. The Ford ad- 
ministration has embraced a renewal of 
radiating lines of communication both to 
and from important segments of our 
country, public and private. Nowhere has 
this committal been more evident to me 
than at the second in a nationwide series 
of White House Conferences on Domestic 
and Economic Affairs held in Portland, 
Oreg., on November 1. Sponsored by 
White House Office of Public Liaison, the 
real clue as to the purpose of the con- 
ference is revealed by the list of cospon- 
soring organizations for the meeting. 
They included: The Associated Oregon 
Industries, the Joint Council of Team- 
sters, the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association, the Multnomah County 
Labor Council, the Oregon Consumer 
League, the Oregon Environmental 
Council, the Oregon Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, the Oregon State AFL- 
CIO, and the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce. 

One could not ask for a better repre- 
sentation of the private sector, of con- 
sumer and environmental interests, for 
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the conference. This foundation for suc- 
cess was enhanced by the administra- 
tion’s participants, seemingly tailor- 
made for Oregon’s concerns. Included 
were Secretary of the Treasury, Bill 
Simon, Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, Jim Lynn, and Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, Russell Train. Thus, Oregon, a 
State whose economy is heavily reliant 
on the housing market and whose citi- 
zens are perhaps the keenest in the Na- 
tion in insisting on- protection of the 
environment, hosted the very men at the 
center of the consideration of these 
issues and who are at the apex of those 
Federal offices which must help with 
needed solutions. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that the conference introductory re- 
marks by both Dean Killion, president 
of the Oregon State AFL-CIO, and Wil- 
liam J. Baroody, Jr., Assistant to the 
President, be printed in the Recorp. Mr. 
Baroody also acted as program modera- 
tor during the day’s sessions. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS 


Mr, KILLION, Mr. Baroody, Secretary Lynn, 
members of the White House Staff, confer- 
ence participants, welcome. 

I'm Dean Killion, President of the Oregon 
State AFL-CIO, and it is my privilege to 
open this Conference on Domestic and Eco- 
nomic Affairs. This is a historical event. Not 
only because it is the first such conference 
to be held in Portland in the state of 
Oregon, but because The President of the 
United States, President Ford himself, will 
be with us at one point during our session, 
The intent of The President and his Cabinet 
Members and Staff is to communicate witi 
the various elements of the American eco- 
nomic society who are in this conference 
represented by management, labor, con- 
sumers, environmentalists, and newspaper 
publishers. 

Your program identifies these participant 
groups. 

These White House Conferences are being 
held in various areas of the nation. The 
purpose of all of these conferences is to 
focus on the major issues of the day as they 
affect the country at large and the citizens 
within each of the conference locations. The 
President and the White House, by estab- 
lishing these conferences, wants to com- 
municate with you and in turn hope that 
you will communicate with them to enable 
our government to become more responsive 
to our country’s neéds. 

We all know that the present state of the 
economy is not satisfactory. All of us have 
given thought to what we think should be 
done, or at least we have tried, After these 
various officials have reported to us concern- 
ing their activities and endeavors to over- 
come our difficulties, you, the audience, will 
have the opportunity to offer your construc- 
tive input. 

It is also my privilege to present to you, 
The Honorable Willlam J. Baroody, Jr., Spe- 
cial Assistant to The President and head of 
the Office of Public Liaison. He was appointed 
September 12th of this year and is responsi- 
ble for providing liaison with major non- 
governmental organizations. Mr. Baroody 
previously served in the Department of De- 
fense where he was responsible for long- 
range planning and net assessment functions 
for the Secretary of Defense. He holds the 
Defense's Distinguished Civilian Public Sery- 
ice Award. He also served as Elective Assist- 
ant and Press Secretary to the former Con- 
gressman Melvin R. Laird. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed a pleas- 
ure to introduce to you Special Assistant to 
The President of the United States, our pro- 
gram moderator, The Honorable William J, 
Baroody, Jr. 

(Applause.) 

Mr. Baroopy. Thank you very, very much, 
Dean Killion. 

I do want to welcome all of you on behalf 
of The President and the White House and 
Government participants to this White House 
Conference on Domestic and Economic 
Affairs. 

This conference is, as Dean Killion indi- 
cates, one of the many ways that we are seek- 
ing to achieve President Ford’s goal of com- 
munication, conciliation, cooperation and 
compromise. The President is determined not 
only to open up and to bring people to the 
White House but also to bring the White 
House and the Federal Government to the 
people. 

For the first time in any Administration, 
this President has created a White House 
office to deal with the private sector on a co- 
equal basis to the other White House offices 
that have traditionally dealt with the con- 
stituency groups. Those other two co-equal 
White House offices are the Press Office and 
Office of Congressional Liaison. 

I would like to say this President likes to 
give the public equal status, One of the 
purposes is, he wants to establish close two- 
way communication between the White 
House and all non-governmental organiza- 
tions of the private sector. 

The President is very serious about estab- 
lishing good two-way communications, He 
wants a dialogue that will show him what 
representatives of the private sector are 
thinking and what their problems are, 

More important, The President wants dia- 
logue structured to produce new solutions 
and approaches to public problems. 

Another major purpose of the Office of 
Public Liaison is to encourage cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas between and among private sec- 
tor groups, for all too often many of us, 
both in government and in individual groups, 
end up merely talking to ourselves. Coming 
here, I was struck by the fact that the United 
States is probably the most meeting-oriented 
society on the face of the earth, but usually 
each meeting, or many of the meetings, are 
business talking to business, labor talking to 
labor, consumer to consumer, publisher to 
publisher. 

The President wants to encourage com- 
munication, as I said, not only between gov- 
ernment and the private sector, but among 
the private sector groups themselves, and 
that’s exactly what we are doing here today 
in Portland. And that is why we have such a 
diverse and interesting group of host organ- 
iaztions. 

Think about it. We have here today busi- 
ness, labor, consumers, and environmental- 
ists, newspaper publishers, all together in 
Portland as co-sponsors of a major White 
House Conference on Domestic and Economic 
Affairs, and I think by the end of today we 
will find that not only do people in these 
yarious organizations have different ideas 
about solutions to our problems, we are also 
going to find out sometimes that we have 
different perceptions about what these prob- 
lems actually are. 

This office, and I just want to take another 
minute on the office itself, is designed to 
further this additional dialogue, and we are 
using three tools to do that. One is this 
kind of meeting, and we will have twenty- 
four in the next twelve months, an average 
of two a month in twenty-four cities around 
the country. 

Another is much smaller meetings we are 
holding in the White House with top gov- 
ernment officials. And here we bring fifteen 
to twenty-five top leaders in for half a day 
for very intimate discussion and dialogue. 

And the third is specialized types of meet- 
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ings, the kind the President had just two 
days ago with the leaders of agriculture, and 
the cattle industry, the poultry, and dairy 
associations, with the specific problems they 
have. 

This particular White House conference 
which we begin this morning is unique in 
several ways. As Dean Killion indicated, No. 1, 
it is the first White House field conference in 
this Administration in which President Ford 
will be participating. 

Second, the conference is unique because 
of the way it was organized. It was almost 
a month ago that representatives from the 
White House sat down with representatives 
of the nine co-sponsoring organizations in 
order to design a program which would be 
of particular interest to the people of Port- 
land, the people of Oregon, and the people of 
this part of the country. From these dis- 
cussions we reached a consensus that the 
primary issues on the minds of Oregonians 
and Washingtonians were inflation, public 
enemy number one, the state of the economy, 
and the housing situation, which closely is 
related, of course, to the timberlands of the 
Northwest. And, of course, the environment. 
The environmental problems we face rank 
very high in this area of the country, and 
certainly around the United States. And 
Oregon is perhaps the most environmentally 
conscious state in the country. 

Additionally, during the course of the day 
we hope to briefly treat a panoply of other 
domestic issues, such as transportation, 
energy, and national health insurance—all 
issues of vital concen to all of you. 

So what we have tried to do is structure 
this conference in such a way as to ade- 
quately address those issues of particular 
interest to you and to the people of Oregon. 

We have not come here to preach, we have 
come here to learn. As he has previously 
demonstrated, President Ford is most anxious 
to receive advice and recommendations from 
people across the country to develop policies 
and programs which will serve the people's 
interests. It is in keeping with his style that 
we come here soday. 

Each speaker will outline the major issues 
that his agency or department faces, the 
problems they are considering, the issues 
they must deal with. The majority of the 
time, however, will be spent answering your 
questions and hearing your comments. As a 
matter of fact, over two-thirds of today’s pro- 
gram will be devoted to you. You will notice 
that microphones have been placed in vari- 
ous locations throughout the hall and we 
would ask that you use them to ask your 
questions and make your recommendations. 
In the event that we are unable to answer all 
of your questions today we invite you to 
write your specific question down, along 
with your name and address, before the con- 
ference concludes today. Those questions we 
do not get to during the course of the con- 
vention we will take back to Washington and 
give you an answer as soon as possible. 

Let me again finally return to the subject 
of the unique nature of the conference. The 
problems that our country has, the issues 
that we must address, are everyone’s prob- 
lem and everyone's issue, In a democracy we 
seek to find the answers in the interests of 
all the people, Because of the diverse nature 
of the delegates to this White House con- 
ference I hope that this will be a learning 
experience for ail of us. Understanding the 
other person’s point of view is crucial to 
the solution of the public policy problems 
we face today. 

Let me just say one word to the members 
of the press that will be covering the con- 
ference today. While the forum was estab- 
Mshed for a dialogue between citizen-dele- 
gates to this conference and the officials 
from the ederal Government, the confer- 
ence is, of course, open to the press. As you 
know, a special press room has been set up 
and announcements of various news con- 
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ferences and press conferences will be posted 
in that room and the press will have ample 
opportunity to question the White House 
and Government representatives at various 
times during the day. 

Now, the time has come to get right Into 
the conference. The first hour of the con- 
ference is devoted to the subject of the 
environment. 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that articles report- 
ing the day’s proceedings at the White 
House Conference on Domestic and Eco- 
nomic Affairs, and including accounts of 
sessions with Secretaries Simon and 
Lynn, EPA Administrator Russell Train, 
and the afternoon’s Domestic Affairs 
Panel, which included Kenneth Cole, Di- 
rector of the Domestic Council, Paul H. 
O'Neill, Deputy Director-designate of 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
and Michael Raoul-Duval, Associate Di- 
rector of the Domestic Council, be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I can 
report that the sessions throughout the 
day offered an outstanding opportunity 
not only to relay information to the pub- 
lic but also, and this is just as important 
if not more so, the public was able to ask 
questions and offer suggestions directly 
to administration officials. With this 
valuable exchange as preparation, Presi- 
dent Ford addressed the conference, the 
first convocation of this nature which he 
has attended. Because of the excellence 
of the President’s remarks, and the per- 
ceptive introduction of the President by 
Oregon’s Gov. Tom McCall. I ask unani- 
mous consent that both the Governor's 
and the President’s address be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Governor McCAa.Lu. Mr. President, Secretary 
Simon, Secretary Russell E. Train, Mr. Ba- 
roody, ladies and gentlemen: 

Im not fracturing protocol while the 
President gets settled. If I recall for just a 
few seconds, my comments earlier today, I 
noted that Americans are looking to the Fed- 
eral Government, Mr. President, for your 
leadership, and it’s on the way because the 
President also has committed his Adminis- 
tration to listenership. 

This is the second in a national series of 
White House Conferences on Domestic and 
Economic Affairs. There will be at least a 
dozen, Mr. Baroody tells me, and perhaps 
even more. And the President has pledged to 
attend as many of these conferences as the 
harsh demands on his time will permit. 

This is the first White House Conference 
that this President, himself, has attended. 
We trust that by our participation and his 
presence, we can set the pattern for achieve- 
ment of the President’s objective: to make 
Government more accessible and place it in 
a listening stance. 

We have had a few speeches today and a 
minimum of preachments. We have had 
primarily a free-flowing discussion of ideas 
among businessmen, labor representatives, 
consumers, enyironmentalists, and Govern- 
ment officials, and I want to say to the peo- 
ple of Oregon, we are deeply in debt to you, 
Mr. President, for making this all possible. 
We are grateful, too, to the Chief of White 
House Public Liaison Officer, Mr. William J. 
Baroody, Jr., a co-sponsor of this Conference. 
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This office serves as the President's Maison 
with non-government organizations. It is 
not pro forma. The President has declared it 
a permanent White House institution to 
state even more firmly his intention to keep 
in touch with America. 

And this is a wholly non-partisan affair. 
While some of us here are in politics, we 
are all, within the context of this Confer- 
ence, just people talking with other people 
about some of the heftiest problems ever to 
be dumped on our shoulders. We are here 
with questions, We are here with advice and 
viewpoints that often run contrary to each 
other, but there’s nothing new about that. 
It's a time-tested method closely akin to 
collective bargaining. 

By coming to speak to us today, Mr. Pres- 
ident, you emphasize the collective approach 
to solving our problems. The President seeks 
our support, certainly, but he also seeks to 
hear from us. 

Recently there was a splendid article writ- 
ten by the brilliant AP feature writer Saul 
Pett—it was in our papers here—about one 
paragraph which is especially descriptive. 
Saul Pett wrote: The President “quickly ad- 
dresses his visitors by their first names and, 
unlike the way it is with most politicians, 
you don’t resent it. You quickly feel like an 
old friend without Knowing why. The only 
problem in talking to him is to resist the 
temptation to call him Jerry.” 

(Laughter.) 

However, ladies and gentlemen, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

(Applause.) 

President Forp. Thank you very, 
much, Governor McCall. 

Mr, Johnson, Mr. Killion, Secretary of the 
Treasury Simon, Secretary of HUD, Jim 
Lynn, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, let me express my deepest gratitude 
to the very warm welcome that Tom McCall 
has extended on this occasion. 

If my memory is correct, Governor, you 
were the first Governor that I saw and the 
first state that I visited back about a year 
ago when I was nominated Vice-President of 
the United States, and the warmth of the 
reception then is only duplicated by the 
guidance that you have shown me on this 
occasion. I'm deeply grateful. 

I am especially pleased to be here to partic- 
ipate in one of Bill Baroody’s programs, the 
White House Conference on Domestic and 
Economic Affairs, where business, labor, con- 
sumers, environmental organizations, have 
joined in sponsoring this meeting to improve 
the lines of communications between non- 
governmental organizations and the White 
House, itself. 

You can generate a new climate of con- 
fidence and understanding on national is- 
sues of greatest concern to us individually 
as well as collectively. This is my first partic- 
ipation in this nationwide series of meetings 
that can have, as I see it, a very vital impact 
on America's response to the state of our 
economy, housing, environment, and general 
domestic affairs. And the fact that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and Secretary of HUD 
are here I think portrays vividly the impor- 
tance that we consider meetings of this sort. 

In this context I would like to discuss the 
question of confidence in our political sys- 
tem and in our ability as a nation to cope 
with this very serious issue. 

The question of credibility is often raised. 
A mood of cynicism exists in some quarters. 
There are even those who say that my Ad- 
ministration’s openness is Just another cover 
up. The question is asked, “Is everything 
phony? Is everything cynical in government 
today?” I categorically reject any such con- 
clusion, But I would like to offer some 
thoughts on why there is doubt and perhaps 
some division. 

Confidence in America’s institutions has 
been deteriorating since the early 1960s. 
There were assassinations, upheavals In great 
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cities and school systems in our country, 
riots, terrorism, crime, drug abuse, pollution, 
the Vietnam war, the Watergate affair with 
the first Presidential resignation in America’s 
history, the energy shortage, rising inflation, 
and other blows to America’s self-image. 

This chain of events affected our institu- 
tions and actually our way of life. It did 
not start with the present inflationary prob- 
lem, nor with Watergate, nor even the tragic 
murder of President Kennedy. America and 
the world are going through a hurricane of 
very rapid change—technological, economic, 
social, and political. Americans put men on 
the moon but have yet to cope with the 
rapidly changing life on this globe. Other 
industrial nations are also in varying degrees 
of crises, often without resilence and our 
resources, going through precisely the same 
experience. 

That explains my participation in this 
meeting today. I came to talk with you about 
how Americans can mobilize to regenerate 
our institutions, beginning with the eco- 
nomy, 

I am speaking to Republicans, Democrats, 
and Independents, to labor, to management, 
and to every segment of our great society. 
We are all in this problem together. And 
that is why I consider it so very vital, so 
very important to be in Portland on this 
occasion, 

I offered approximately a month ago a 
comprehensive program to mobilize Ameri- 
cans against inflation. I conceded and ad- 
mitted that we are not in what one would 
call a traditional problem of inflation with 
an accelerating rate of cost of living prob- 
lems. We are faced with inflation on the one 
hand and some softness on our economy on 
the other. And this rather finely-tuned pro- 
gram that I submitted was aimed at meet- 
ing this problem, the actual difficulties, one 
of a softening of the economy, the devasta- 
tion of inflation, itself. 

This conference, however, as I understand 
it, was generated to take an honest look at 
the problems of inflation. A thirty-one-point 
program that I submitted to the Congress 
and to the American people, as I indicated a 
moment ago, was finely tuned, a comprehen- 
sive program aimed at the dual difficulties 
we face, I'm pleased to report to you that a 
massive voluntary citizens mobilization is 
gearing up. We in the White House have re- 
ceived roughly 150,000 requests for these WIN 
buttons and any other information and help- 
ful hints that we can give to people through- 
out the United States. 

New steps, I think you recognize, have 
been taken to cope with the energy situation. 
And all of our actions seek to avoid an un- 
fair burden on those who can least afford 
the tragedy of inflation, or the tragedy of a 
softening economy. 

It’s my judgment that Americans are rally- 
ing to whip inflation. They can help and 
have been helping by demanding action on 
legislative proposals pending before the 
Congress. They can press for state and local 
initiatives. They can innovate voluntary pro- 
grams at the local level. 

America, if we look back over the history, 
does not require dogmatic laws to control 
every action that we take, whether it’s ac- 
tion at home, in our schools, in our busi- 
nesses, in our labor organizations, in our 
churches. My policies, as I have presented 
them, I think are firm and good and sound, 
but any President has to be cognizant of the 
need if circumstances change to take a new 
look, I'm committed to no rigid economic 
formula, but the basic American philosophies 
that made our economy great I’m totally 
committed to. 

As I look back over the history during 
my lifetime, America is built primarily on 
mutual trust. It is governed by popular 
consent and consensus. Federal, state. and 
local units of government responding to the 
will of the people will whip inflation. I'm 
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perfectly confident that industries, busi- 
nesses, and great trade unions, will whip 
inflation, I also have an abiding faith that 
consumer and environmental groups will 
whip inflation. 

Let’s begin the dialogue that was referred 
by Governor McCall. Let’s build that dia- 
logue that can establish this confidence be- 
tween environmentalists and industry, be- 
tween consumer and business, between 
labor and management, and between 213 
million Americans and their Government at 
the federal, state, and local levels. Let's give 
dialogue a chance for a change. Let's con- 
tinue to challenge, but also continue in 
this sincere good will on both sides of every 
issue. Institutions, as I've looked at it, are 
nothing more than people. Let’s never lose 
faith in humanity, the individuals that we 
meet, regardless of the circumstances. Let’s 
never lose faith in that one-to-one confron- 
tation. And, of course, let’s not lose faith in 
ourselves. 

Meetings of this sort are excellent forums 
to generate confidence. Yet the time has 
come for action as well as talk. Accordingly, 
the function of leadership belongs to those 
placed in responsibility. As President, I ac- 
cept my obligation. And I call upon every 
member of Congress, governors, mayors, and 
all others concerned with government, and 
the leaders of every private sector in Amer- 
ica, including all of you represented here, 
we individually and collectively must pro- 
vide that leadership. 

A free government, if we look over his- 
tory, cannot cope with inflation, or energy 
shortages, or any other problem, without 
the consent and the total cooperation of 
those governed, Too many people have been 
saying what the other guy should do to whip 
infiation. We hear that all the time. We hear 
business. We hear about other segments 
complaining about ‘their adversaries. We 
hear about other segments compaining 
about their adversaries, never reflecting as 
to what their own responsibility might be. 
Some tell us what the oil companies should 
do. Others would instruct labor on its re- 
sponsibilities. Yet others have all kinds of 
sacrifices to suggest; almost inevitably it's 
not how they can sacrifice. 

Our great Northwest—and I'm pleased to 
be here again—is aware that inflation has 
dried up the supply of mortgage credit and 
sent housing into a tailspin. Now, Jim Lynn 
over here is going to solve all of those prob- 
lems for you. 

[Laughter.] 

Along with the money provided by Bill 
Simon. 

[Laughter.] 

But it is a lot broader and a lot deeper 
subject than what those two fine Secretaries 
in the Cabinet can do, And it has been in- 
flation that hit consumer confidence and 
put the brakes on consumer spending harder 
than at any time since World War II. 

I assure the people of that great North- 
west that I do not accept the dismal pro- 
position that pollution is the inevitable 
price of prosperity, nor that we must com- 
promise the environment to gain economic 
growth in the future. 

[Applause.] 

We cannot enrich our lives by impoverish- 
ing our land, We can raise both the stand- 
ard of living on the one hand and the quality 
of life on the other. 

The worst inflation toll of all is the most 
subtle—the erosion of confidence in the fu- 
ture, the loss of faith in the American 
society and Government. Indeed, this dis- 
enchantment seems to grow at the same pace 
that prices increase. That is why fighting in- 
flation is my first priority as President of 
this great country. 

Americans do have the will to preserve 
our economy and our institutions. The cen- 
tral, absolutely crucial need my program 
underscores is to control government spend- 
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ing on the one hand and to finance any new 
outlays with new taxes. Government simply 
can no longer go on spending beyond its 
means. Inflation, as I have said so many 
times—and the more I say it the more I be- 
lieve it—is public enemy number one. And 
all the people seem to conclude that. The 
latest poll I saw indicated on a nationwide 
basis that among all of the problems, all of 
the issues, regardless of your position in life, 
eighty-three per cent of the Americans select 
inflation as that which was of most concern 
to them. Obviously, under those circum- 
stances, the fight against inflation is a non- 
partisan challenge. It's everyone's fight. 

If I were to take the easy route of addi- 
tional pump-priming and deficit spending, 
as the economy cools off this winter, it would 
really cause trouble. We could see the cur- 
rent inflation rate—and I speak very cate- 
gorically—the current inflation rate, if we 
don’t do a little sacrificing and belt-tighten- 
ing, that rate could double by 1976. That is 
not a very happy prospect. So, it ought to 
encourage us to make the big battle now in 
order not to have that problem then. 

America, as I have seen it, remains a mod- 
el for the rest of the world. Later this month 
I'm visiting the Far East, going first to Ja- 
pan, and then to South Korea, and then fl- 
nally to Viadivostok in the USSR; the latter, 
of course, to move forward, laying additional 
stepping stones for the culmination of what 
I hope and I believe is an agreement in stra- 
tegic arms limitations beyond the present. 
But as I visit these three vital areas of the 
world I will seek to cement relationships es- 
sential for world economlc stability as well 
as SALT II. It’s obvious as we read—and 
both Secretary Simon and Secretary Lynn 
have been abroad—we know that inflation 
crosses borders and somehow leapfrogs 
oceans. And if I can be helpful by going to 
the other side of the world on this mission— 
and I think I can be helpful—that’s part of 
my obligation. 

As President I’m convinced that this na- 
tion, yours and mine, can show the world 
that Americans do retain confidence in our 
System. We can conserve, We can stop wast- 
ing. We can expand our production base 
while preserving our natural heritage. We 
can become more efficient, more productive, 
and pay for what we spend in our Govern- 
ment as we go. 

Now, some cynics and skeptics predict the 
end of America, that great country that we 
know and we love. I feel just the opposite. 
I think they are very wrong. I intend to 
prove they are wrong because I’m totally con- 
fident in the dedication of this group, and 
so many others throughout America. 

As Abraham Lincoln once put it, this na- 
tion is still “the last, best hope on earth.” 
And a new and stronger United States will 
grow from the disillusion of the recent past. 

Indeed, the ordeal we have gone through 
since the early "60s may serve, as I see it, 
like a national purge, clearing our system, 
renewing our energies, and creating a new 
and more realistic American ethic and per- 
haps an American life style. 

The bountiful resources of this blessed 
Iand are available. And you in Oregon are 
about as blessed as any of the fifty States. 
And you should be happy and proud that you 
are so blessed, Let’s, on the overall, however, 
devise a future based on conservation as 
well as consumption. The truth is, if you 
look at the statistics—and I get them 
weekly—I used to from Bill Simon, now from 
Roger Morton—we have run short of energy. 
But we are going to do something about it 
@S we conserve on the one hand and build 
& productive base on the other. We have run 
short of mortgage credit. And don't blame 
Jim Lynn altogether. We have run short of 
a lot of other things, but we have not, as 
I see it, run short of American know-how, or 
the American spirit of fair play, or of Amer- 
ican forgiveness, or American self-respect, or 
American pride. Nor will we ever. 4 
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A great national test will be imposed in 
the days and the months ahead, but that 
ought to be a challenge; that ought to appeal 
to, us. We ought to respond to it. If we do, 
we will meet the test. And I pledge all of 
my energies to a free society with a strong 
economy, a sound environment, sufficient 
energy, and a secure and inspiring future. 
And I ask each and every one of you here, 
end those that follow in other meetings, to 
join me in that wonderful quest. 

Thank you very much. 

{Applavse.] 

Secretary Simon. Ladies and gentlemen, 
this brings to an end the White House Con- 
ference on Domestic and Economic Affairs. I 
would like to thank the nine co-sponsoring 
organizations for making this program pos- 
sible, I would also like to thank each and 
every one of you who came here today and 
participated in such a spirited and dedicated 
way in getting together and helping solve 
all of the problems that we face in this coun- 
try today. I look forward to visiting with you 
all later. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, Gov- 
ernor McCall’s noted ability to com- 
municate a special meaning has as usual, 
in a word, characterized a chief quality 
of the Ford administration. As the Gov- 
ernor so aptly phrased, “listenership” is 
what this Nation needs in the hard 
months of decisions we shall face ahead. 

We are getting it from President Ford. 
His listenership was abundant during the 
White House Conference on Domestic 
and Economic Affairs in Portland. And I 
am certain this essential ingredient will 
remain a theme during the next confer- 
ence to be held in Minneapolis tomorrow 
and throughout the approximately 20 
future conferences to be held across the 
Nation in the coming months. 

Portland and Oregon were indeed 
fortunate to host this second conference. 
I wish the same success for future con- 
vocations. 

Exuretr 1 
[From the Oregon Journal, Nov. 2] 
INFLATION To REMAIN Forp’s No. 1 TARGET 
(By Bill Robertson and Dean Smith) 

Inflation will remain the No. 1 target of 
administration economic policies, despite 
mounting unemployment and signs of deep- 
ening recession, President Ford said here 
Friday. 

At the same time, however, the President 
assured business, labor, consumer and en- 
vironmental leaders attending his White 
House conference on domestic and economic 
affairs that he is flexible and willing to reas- 
sess priorities if circumstances change. 

He also said he does not accept the “dis- 
mal projection that poliution is the inevi- 
table price of prosperity or that America 
must compromise the environment to gain 
economic growth in the future. 

“We cannot enrich our lives by improver- 
ishing our land,” he told an applauding 
audience of 600. “We can raise both standard 
of living and quality of life.” 

Like several administration officials who 
spoke before him during the day, the Presi- 
dent emphasized that too many people are 
pointing the finger of blame for inflation at 
someone else. 

“A free government cannot cope with in- 
flation or energy shortages or any other 
problem without the consent and total co- 
operation of those governed,” he said. 

He expressed confidence that the public 
will be willing to do its part in the anti-in- 
fiationary drive provided it can regain con- 
fidence in the nation’s institutions and 
leaders. 
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Unfortunately, he added, “the worst in- 
flationary toll of all is the most subtle— 
the erosion of confidence in the future, the 
loss of faith in the American society and 
government, 

“Meetings like this,” he told conferees, 
“are excellent forums to generate confidence. 

“Yet the time has come for action as 
well as talk. Accordingly, the function of 
leadership belongs to those placed in re- 
sponsibility. As President, I accept my obli- 
gation. 

“And I call upon every member of the 
Congress, governors, mayors, and all others 
concerned, including those represented here 
today, to provide the necessary leadership.” 

Ford said the inflation rate could double 
by 1976 “if we don’t do a little sacrificing 
and belt-tightening.” 

For that reason, he added, the adminis- 
tration will not “take the easy route of ad- 
ditional pump-priming and deficit spend- 
ing as the economy cools off this winter.” 

Both Ford and Treasury Secretary Wil- 
lam Simon, who spoke three hours before 
Ford arrived, cited inflation as the cause 
of the tailspin into which housing and other 
sectors of the economy have fallen. 

Simon said the President and other ad- 
ministration officlals remain serious about 
the need for a 5 per cent tax surcharge re- 
gardless of whether it is popular. 

The sacrifice by families earning $15,000 a 
year and up—those on whom the surcharge 
would be levied—would be small, he said. An 
average family of four earning $20,000 an- 
nually, for example, would be required to 
pay about $42 in additional tax. 

Simon insisted the Ford economic pro- 
gram is tougher than some analysts seem to 
believe, pointing to the opposition it is 
arousing In some quarters. 

“Everyone in Washington, and indeed 
everyone out here in Oregon, knows that 
this is the toughest program that we will be 
able to get through Congress,” he said. 

Simon also said the government will at- 
tempt to help those hit hard by the anti- 
inflation medicine. They are the same peo- 
ple, he indicated, who suffer most when the 
“most insidious tax of all, inflation,” ex- 
tracts its due. 

He said the Ford economic policy will be 
“humane,” 

Simon warned, however, that new pro- 
grams designed to help those hurt by infla- 
tion and the efforts to fight it will be ex- 
pensive. 

We must be certain the (federal) budg- 
et is balanced with increases in tax rev- 
enue,” he added. 

Assistant Treasury Secretary Fred Weber 
said the administration’s short-term goal is 
to bring inflation down to an annual rate 
of 6 to 7 per cent. 

Both Simon and Weber emphasized, how- 
ever, that such a rate is not acceptable in 
the longer term, Weber said a rate nearer 
4 per cent is sought. 

To attain it, Simon said, Congress and 
the administration must abandon their tra- 
ditional “fiy now, pay later” philosophy. 

“It has been apparent for many years that 
the best way to curb inflation is to apply 
policies of fiscal and monetary restraint. 

“But we've only been willing to do it in fits 
and starts,” he explained. “Whenever it starts 
hurting a little bit, we cave in to political 
pressures and begin overheating the eco- 
nomy, only making inflation worse.” 

Earlier in the conference, James T. Lynn, 
secretary of housing and urban development, 
offered lumbermen and woodworkers scant 
hope that the housing slump will begin to 
subside soon. 

It is possible, he warned, that the rate of 
annual starts may drop even lower than the 
current 1.1 million level. 

At best, he said, the administration can 
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help cushion the fall. Adding massive new 
programs to those already in effect, he said, 
undoubtedly would feed inflationary fires. 

“I Just can’t come up with a 50-yard, raz- 
zle-dazzle play that will bring housing back 
tomorrow,” he said. 

The conference also featured U.S. Enyiron- 
mental Protection Agency Administrator 
Russell E. Train, who attempted to debunk 
the notion that pollution control require- 
ments are a primary force driving inflation. 

Expenses of controls, he said, are “no more 
inherently inflationary or nonproductive 
than expenditures for national defense, or 
law enforcement, or health, or education.” 

In the next decade, he explained, pollu- 
tion-related investment by industry will be 
about 6 per cent In new plants and control 
equipment, 

Matthew Gould, Georgia-Pacific Corp. vice 
president, took Issue with Train’s “minor im- 
pact” synopsis, noting that pulp and paper 
mills in the Northwest have been required to 
invest $7 billion in control technology. 

“To make the most economical use of our 
resources is an environment as well as an 
economic goal,” Train responded. “It is the 
profligate waste of these resources that 
lies at the root of our energy, our economic 
and our environmental problems.” 


[From the Oregonian, Noy. 2, 1974] 


EUD CHIEF SEES TURNAROUND IN HOUSING 
BY NEXT NOVEMBER 


(By Web Ruble) 


“The one thing I can’t come up with is a 
50-yard, razzle-dazzle play that will turn 
around the housing industry today,” James 
T. Lynn, Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, said in Portland Friday. 

Secretary Lynn spoke during a question- 
and-answer session following his formal 
comments before the White House Confer- 
ence on Domestic and Economic Affairs in 
Memorial Coliseum. 

He responded to Leonard (Blackie) Palmer, 
Portland, second vice president of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America (AFL- 
CIO), who said new programs by HUD may 
be experimental “and all right for the long 
haul, but we need something now.” 

Palmer said 25,000 wood products workers 
are out of work in the Northwest, “and it is 
hard to tell these unemployed men that 
good things are going to happen.” 

Lynn countered by saying billions of dol- 
lars in programs “is no experiment, and is a 
lot of bucks.” He added tha‘ the housing in- 
dustry and mortgage money situation should 
be “strongly back on the track by this time 
next year.” 

The secretary said he is confident that 
President Ford's economic program will al- 
low Americans to get a handle on inflation. 
“The biggest problem with the housing in- 
dustry now is lack of money for home loans,” 
he said. 

Federal agencies have pumped $30 billion 
into mortgage money programs in the last 
six months, he said, but added that it alone 
will not restore housing starts to the 1971-73 
levels. 

“What has to happen,” he said, “is sizable 
amounts of money coming back into the say- 
ings and loan association.” 

Lynn said he and Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam E. Simon are refining a mortgage tax 
credit proposal. Under it, Lynn told reporters 
at a press conference, a tax crédit would be 
available to a thrift institution for its whole 
lending portfolio based on a percentage of 
increase in home loans. 

LEGISLATION PLANNED 

"We hope to have it before Congress soon 
after it takes up in January,” Lynn said, 
“and we should have legislation in June.” 

He said a dramatic consumption of federal 
money in the last week may mean good 
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things for the housing industry, HUD turned 
loose $1.5 billion in federal money to be used 
in purchasing mortgages, and $340. million or 
23 percent of it has been committed already 
“in just six days,” he said. This money is 
available for home loans at 844 per cent in- 
terest, plus some fees. 

“Oregon's performance in taking the mon- 
ey hasn't been so good,” Lynn said, “Of the 
$24 million set aside for Oregon, only $2 
million of it has been used so far,” However 
the secretary said the true significance for 
Oregon and other lumber-based states is 
the performance nationwide.” 


[From the Oregonian, Nov. 2, 1974] 
SIMON CALLS FOR PATIENCE, SELF-SACRIFICE 
(By D. J. Sorensen) 

The familiar call for self-sacrifice and 
patience in the fight against inflation was 
issued in Portland Friday by Treasury Secre- 
tary William E. Simon. 

Speaking: to about 550 persons attending 
the White House Conference on Domestic 
and Economic Affairs in Memorial Coliseum, 
Simon also reasserted the need to support 
President Ford's economic program and re- 
iterated his position that federal government 
has become too big. 

“Today,” he stated, “we have more govern- 
ment than we need, more government than 
most people want, and certainly more gov- 
ernment than most people are willing to 
pay for.” 

Noting that such special factors as oil 
prices and crop failures have affected the 
economy, he pointed «ut that other basic 
causes such as the federal budget “have been 
building up over a decade of irresponsible 
governmental policies, so that it will-take 
time to get rid of them,” 

In discussing Ford's economic program, he 
said one of the points is designed “to curb 
the incredible growth in federal spending 
by cutting $5 to $6 billion from our current 
budget, and it would give us a much better 
chance of balancing the budget in future 
years.” 

At a news conference preceding his talk, he 
insisted it was “absolutely critical” that we 
have a balanced budget by 1976. 

The secretary also spoke out strongly for 
the President’s plan of a 5 per cent surtax 
on individual and corporate taxpayers. He 
told newsmen it was recommended as the 
most progressive tax, starting $15,000 and 
working upward. 

Pointing out that a family with two chil- 
dren, earning $20,000 per year, would only 
pay $42 more, he said, “I never felt it was a 
real sacrifice. It's a bit of a sacrifice, but we're 
all going to have to sacrifice. 

PROFITS PROBE VOWED 


Simon also renewed his determination to 
investigate huge profits in the food industry. 
Reminded that some sugar companies are 
making large percentage profits, he said, 
“It isn’t the cost of raw sugar that is the 
problem. It is the middlemen who are mak- 
ing the big profits, and we intend to look 
into it.” 

Simon told his audience that “in coming 
weeks we will also be taking a hard look at 
the sacred cows in government, such as the 
ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission) and 
I can guarantee that our actions will lead to 
a hard fight.” 

The Cabinet member said he believes that 
interest rates have peaked, but he issued a 
warning against the “seemingly attractive 
alternative of overheating the economy. if 
we stimulate the economy by federal spend- 
ing again, we will bring inflation down on 
us more than we eyer haye.” 

In a meeting Friday afternoon with editors 
of The Oregonian, Simon said he expected 
unemployment to reach 6.5 or possibly even 
7 per cent as short-term consequences of the 
Administration’s anti-inflation program, 
but he also sees some relief. 
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“I would expect, for example, that there 
will be a surplus of oil in this world by the 
end of the decade,” Simon said. 


[From the Oregonian, Nov. 2, 1974] 
FAITH IN Busrvess—Cur SOUGHT IN Bic 
GOVERNMENT 

“The country has grown so big and so di- 
verse that it should no longer look to Wash- 
ington for decisions.” 

This comment by Kenneth R. Cole Jr. 
pointed up one of President Ford's objectives 
to get the federal government out of some 
of the decision-making business. 

It was the thread that wound through a 
domestic affairs panel Friday afternoon at 
the White House Conference on Domestic and 
Economic Affairs. 

This panel concentrated on problems that 
had not been discussed in earlier sessions that 
touched on the environment, housing, and 
inflation. These included transportation, the 
budget, natural resources, regulatory agen- 
cies, consumer protection and others. 

The panel consisted of Cole, director of the 
domestic council and assistant to the Presi- 
dent; Paul H. O'Neill, deputy director~des- 
ignate of the Office of Management and Budg- 
et, and Michael Raoul-Duval, associate di- 
rector of the domestic council. 

After opening remarks, there was a steady 
stream of questions, many from consumer 
and environmental representatives, and they 
brought candid, responses from the panel. 

O'Neill, for instance, had stressed the need 
to cut the federal budget, “to look at every 
wrinkle in the budget.” 

This led to a question about how the Forest 
Service would obtain adequate funding if the 
budget was to be cut. “We will take a very 
close look at it,” O'Neill replied, “but for 
every place we add to the budget, we have to 
take something out.” 

AGENCIES EXAMINED 

A similar answer was given a lawyer who 
asked about funds that had been appro- 
priated for the National Legal Services Corp., 
a governmental device to provide legal serv- 
ices. 

The determination of the administration 
to examine the need for so many regulatory 
agencies brought questions from consumer 
champions. 

One asked, “Why do away with regulatory 
agencies so business will go right back to 
doing what they did to create the need in the 
first. place?” 

Cole frankly admitted that was a very real 
problem, but said “it is the responsibility of 
business to demonstrate that they don’t need 
regulation. If they can do it the program will 
be a success, if not, it won't.” 

Raoul-Duval pointed out that efforts are 
being made to deregulate railroads “and it 
will be followed by others.” He admitted it 
would be a “tough fight” because “special 
interests make it very difficult to get any- 
thing like this through Congress,” 

Questioners also wondered why a Con- 
sumer Protection Agency couldn't be set up. 
O'Neill said the President favors such an 
agency but he was considering the “form of 
mechanism that is best for consumer pro- 
tection.” 

Referring to the growth of federal agencies, 
O'Neill added, “We don’t want to create 
something that will get out of hand.” 

The panel wás receptive to suggestions. 
Cole invited one questioner to send in bis 
proposal that making energy scarcer and 
more costly would increase jobs. “I promise 
you we'll look it over,” he said. 

An envirommentalist expressed concern 
about whether the latest techniques were 
being used to deal with permafrost in con- 
struction of the Alaska pipeline. Raoul-Du- 
val assured the audience that such techni- 
ques were being used. 

The give-and-take atmosphere received ap- 
proval from the panel and also brought some 
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humorous moments. One man sald he had 
been impressed by the talk but added, “I 
thought rhetoric was a weapon of the govern- 
ment.” 

This brought a laugh from the panel and 
& rejoinder from Cole that “that was a paid 
commercial.” 


MINNESOTA'S PHARMACISTS INI- 
TIATE COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the recent actions of the 
Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation in the important field of drug 
education. This organization has begun 
to distribute brochures to customers 
which illustrate the effects of certain 
drugs on the human system, as well as 
provide instructions on their proper use. 

I applaud such actions because it is 
essential that consumers be constantly 
aware of both the benefits and harms of 
prescription and over-the-counter drugs. 
This is an example of another valuable 
service the pharamacist can and will 
provide for better health care. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several samples of the asso- 
ciation’s brochures be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bro- 
chures were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DrUG NAMES 
ANTICOAGULANTS 


Anticoagulants decrease the ability of the 
blood to clot and help to prevent harmful 
clots from forming in your blood vessels. 

A blood test, often called a Pro-Time, will 
be needed periodically to determine how fast 
your blood is clotting and help your physi- 
cian determine how many tablets you should 
take each day. 

After each blood test, you should check to 
see if there is to be any change in the dosage 
of your anticoagulant. Carefully follow your 
physician's directions on how many tablets 
you should take. Write this information 
down on a calendar and record the date for 
your next blood test. (Your pharmacist may 
have a small anticoagulant dosage calender 
for this purpose.) 

Take your anticoagulant at the same time 
each day and do not stop taking this medica- 
tion without telling your physician. 

If you take too much anticoagulant, you 
may develop bleeding. Contact your physician 
if you notice any of the following signs of 
bleeding. 

Prolonged nosebleeds or excessive bleeding 
from the gums, (Use a soft toothbrush.) 

Prolonged oozing from cuts, more than 
5 to 10 minutes. (Use an electric razor to 
prevent nicks.) 

Black colored stools or bright red blood in 
your bowel movements. 

Dark brown urine or red blood in your 
urine. 

Bruising easily or suddenly appearing black 
and blue spots. 

Unusually large amounts of 
bleeding. 

Unusually prolonged headaches or abdom- 
inal pain. 

Vomiting blood or coughing up blood. 

Many drugs can increase or decrease the 
action of your anticoagulant. To prevent 
bleeding and keep your blood “thin” enough 
to prevent clots, follow these precautions: 

Do not take any new medication, even 
drugs you can buy without a prescription, 
without consulting your physician or phar- 
macist. 

Do not take aspirin except on your physi- 
cian's instructions. Many drugs for pain re- 
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lief or colds contain aspirin (e.g. Anacin, 
APC’s, Bufferin, Excedrin) and must be 
avoided, Your pharmacist can suggest a non- 
aspirin drug which you can use for mild pain. 

Do not drink excessive amounts of alcohol. 
More than one or two drinks or drinking reg- 
ularly can alter the effect of your anticoagu- 
lant. 

If you are being treated by several physi- 
cians, make sure they all know you are tak- 
ing an anticoagulant. 

Before having any dental work or any other 
surgery, inform the doctor that you are tak- 
ing an anticoagulant. 

Ask your pharmacist how you can obtain 
an anticoagulant identification wallet card, 

Food fads or major changes in your eating 
habits, such as eating unusually large 
amounts of fish or leafy green vegetables 
(spinach), can alter your response to the 
anticoagulant. You should eat a normal, bal- 
anced diet unless a special diet is prescribed 
for you. 

Call your physician if you are unable to eat 
for several days, or have prolonged diarrhea. 

If you have any questions, ask the pharma- 
cist. The pharmacy name and number are on 
the prescription label for your easy reference. 


ANTIHISTAMINES 


Antihistamines should be taken imme- 
diately after meals or with food or milk to 
prevent stomach upset. 

This drug will increase and prolong the 
effects of depressant drugs. Alcohol, barbitu- 
rates and tranquilizers should be avoided or 
used with caution. 

As this drug may cause drowsiness or dizzi- 
ness or impair your coordination and judg- 
ment, use caution when operating an auto- 
mobile or other dangerous machinery. Do not 
perform any hazardous task until you have 
seen what response you have to the medica- 
tion. 

Antihistamines may initially cause dryness 
of the mouth, throat and nose, Smoking will 
cause further irritation and should be 
avoided. Sugarless candy or sugarless gum 
can give temporary relief. 

Antihistamines may interact with other 
drugs. Consult your pharmacist or physician 
before taking any other medication. 

If you have any questions, ask the pharma- 
cist. The pharmacy name and telephone num- 
ber are on the prescription label for your 
easy reference. 


DECONGESTANTS 


Decongestants are often combined with 
antihistamines to help relieve nasal conges- 
tion or stuffiness and to help counteract any 
drowsiness. 

Avoid taking decongestants late at night as 
they may cause difficulty in getting to sleep. 

DIGITALIS 


Digitalis is primarily used to treat con- 
gestive heart failure, a condition where the 
heart has difficulty pumping enough blood 
to the body tissues. 

Digitalis helps correct shortness of breath 
and tiredness by increasing the ability of the 
heart to pump blood. 

Carefully follow your physician's direc- 
tions on the dosage of this medication, Your 
dose may vary during the first few weeks 
while your physician determines what dose is 
best for you. 

Try to take this medication at the same 
time every day. Should you miss a dose, take 
a tablet as soon as you remember it but do 
not take two doses at once, Do not take extra 
digitalis tablets unless told to do so by 
your physician. 

Contact your physician if you develop any 
of the following problems: 

An unexplained loss of appetite. 

Prolonged nausea, vomiting, abdominal 
pain, or diarrhea, 

Unexplained weakness, fatigue, drowsi- 
ness or increased shortness of breath. 

A large loss or gain of weight or swollen 
ankles. 
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Blurred of flickering vision, yellow or 
green vision, or seeing spots or halos around 
objects. 

A change from previously regular heart- 
beats to irregular heartbeats. 

A sudden unexplained decrease or increase 
in your pulse rate. (It is normal for exer- 
cise, work or excitement to increase the 
pulse rate.) 

If you have any questions, ask the phar- 
macist, The pharmacy name and number 
are on the prescribtion label for your easy 
reference. 

PENICILLIN (ANTIBIOTIC) 


Antibiotics are prescribed as a course of 
treatment for a bacterial infection. Follow 
the directions on the label until all of the 
medication has been taken unless advised 
otherwise by your physician. Do not stop 
taking your penicillin even if you begin to 
feel better. 

To obtain the full benefits from your 
penicillin, you must take the drug at the 
correct times each day. Ask the pharmacist 
to help you schedule the exact times for tak- 
ing your penicillin. 

Penicillin is most effective if it is taken 
on an empty stomach and should be taken 
one hour before meals or two or three hours 
after meals. 

You should take this drug with a full glass 
of water to increase the absorption. Wait 
at least one hour before drinking fruit 
juices. 

Be sure you are not allergic to penicillin 
before taking this drug. 

Call your physician if you suddenly de- 
velop a skin rash, itching, hives or difficulty 
in breathing. 

If you have any questions, ask the phar- 
macist. The pharmacy name and telephone 
number are on the prescription label for 
easy reference. 


TETRACYCLINE (ANTIBIOTIC) 


Antibiotics are prescribed as a course of 
treatment for a bacterial infection, Follow 
the directions on the label until all of the 
medication has been taken unless advised 
otherwise by your physician. 

To obtain the full benefits from your tet- 
racycline, you must take the drug at the 
correct times each day. Ask the pharmacist 
to help you schedule the exact times for tak- 
ing your tetracycline. 

Take your tetracycline with a full glass of 
water to increase the absorption, 

Tetracycline is most effective when it is 
taken on an empty stomach and should be 
taken one hour before meals or 2 to 3 hours 
after meals. It may be taken with small por- 
tions of food if it produces stomach upset. 

If diarrhea occurs, don’t treat yourself 
with other medication. Contact your phar- 
macist or physician for advice. 

Do not take antacids, iron tablets, milk or 
dairy products within two hours of the tet- 
racycline dose as these products decrease the 
absorption of the drug. 

You should ayoid unnecessary prolonged 
exposure to sunlight or sunlamps as some 
tetracyclines may produce a photosensitivity 
reaction resulting in severe sunburn. 

Repeated administration of tetracycline to 
young children or pregnant women may lead 
to a permanent yellow-brown discoloration 
to the child's teeth. 

If you have any questions, ask the phar- 
macist. The pharmacy name and telephone 
number are on the prescription label for 
your easy reference. 

NARCOTIC ANALGESICS 

Do not exceed the dosage specified on the 
label as narcotics may be habit forming if 
used in excessive amounts for prolonged pe- 
riods. Use the smallest amount of the drug 
which satisfactorily controls the pain. 

When you first take this drug it may cause 
nausea or vomiting. If you feel dizzy cr 
nauseous, you should lie down. 
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Take this drug with a full glass of water. 
It may also be taken with small amounts of 
food to prevent stomach upset. 

Avoid alcohol and use other depressant 
drugs only as directed by your physician 
while taking this drug. 

As this drug may cause drowsiness and 
impair your coordination and judgment, use 
caution when operating an automobile or 
other dangerous machinery. Do not perform 
any hazardous task until you have seen what 
response you have to the medication. 

Do not rise quickly from a lying position 
as this may produce dizziness and fainting. 

This drug may be constipating, but this 
effect will disappear when the drug is dis- 
continued, 

If you have any questions, ask the pharma- 
cist. The pharmacy name and telephone num- 
ber are on the prescription label for your 
easy reference. 

SEDATIVE-HYPONOTICS 


Do not increase the dosage or take this 
drug more frequently than directed. This 
drug may be habit forming if used in ezces- 
sive amounts for prolonged periods. 

As this drug may cause drowsiness and 
impair your coordination and judgment, use 
caution when operating an automobile or 
other dangerous machinery. Do not perform 
any hazardous task until you have seen what 
response you haye to the medication. 

Avoid alcohol and use other depressant 
drugs only as directed by your physician 
while taking this drug. 

Take this drug with a full glass of water. 
It may be taken with small amounts of food 
if it produces stomach upset. 

When taking this drug to help you sleep, 
you can expect a wait of 15 to 30 minutes 
after you take the drug until you begin to 
feel drowsy. Keep no more than a one night's 
supply of medication on the bedside table. 

Use caution in getting up from bed during 
the night as the drowsiness may make walk- 
ing difficult, 

Contact your physician if you develop a 
skin rash, frequent nightmares or a change in 
moods. 

Sedative-hypnotic drugs may interact with 
other drugs. Consult your pharmacist or 
physician before taking any other medica- 
tion, 

If you have any questions, ask the pharma- 
cist. The pharmacy name and number are on 
the prescription label for easy reference, 


REPORT ON PRIVACY CASE STUDY 
PUBLISHED 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce today the publication of a staff 
report by the Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights. The report is 
entitled, “Drug Abuse Data Banks: Case 
Studies in the Protection of Privacy.” 

The report is a summary of the staff’s 
recent investigation into data banks 
being maintained on drug abuse patients 
by both the Special Action Office for 
Drug Prevention and the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration. 

I commented on the SAODAP data 
bank in a speech I made to the Senate on 
August 1, 1973. In that speech, I wor- 
ried that data being required under the 
program could be used to identify the 
drug abuse patient who was the subject 
of the survey. If such identification were 
possible, it appeared likely that drug 
abuse patients could be subjected to end- 
less and severe repercussions, not only 
at the hands of Federal agencies, but in 
the private sector as well. 

The data-collection program operated 
by DEA presented similar problems. 
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The subcommittee staff then under- 
took to determine whether the informa- 
tion required under the two programs 
constituted an invasion of the privacy of 
participating patients. 

I am pleased to report that the Federal 
agencies involved here, the Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
and the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, responded commendably to the 
subcommittee’s inquiry. Both agencies 
ultimately decided to drop most of the 
data requirements from the survey 
which could theoretically have been used 
to identify drug abuse patients. 

I would point out as well that the sub- 
committee did not discover any evidence 
that information collected in the course 
of the surveys was ever misused. But that 
possibility at least existed prior to the 
recent shifts in policy. 

I think this particular inquiry of the 
subcommittee indicates how Congress 
could and should perform its oversight 
function. Here, the subcommittee identi- 
fied certain features of Federal programs 
which appeared to infringe upon the 
privacy of those citizens who were unin- 
formed participants. Once the agencies 
reconsidered, they decided that they 
could get along without the objectionable 
information after all. Their data-gather- 
ing continues, but a small blow had been 
struck for better, less obtrusive Govern- 
ment. 

Former Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
wrote in 1928: 


Experience should teach us to be most on 
our guard to protect liberty when the Gov- 
ernment’s purposes are beneficent. Men 
born to freedom are naturally alert to repel 


invasion of thelr liberty by evil-minded 
rulers. The greatest dangers to liberty lurk 
in insidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well-meaning but without understanding. 


If there is one thing we have learned 
over the last several years, it is that 
there are many well-meaning men in 
government who lack understanding. We 
in the Congress cannot always accept 
their actions and their assurances at face 
value. We must keep open minds and we 
must not fear to challenge what we per- 
ceive as dangerous to our rights and 
liberties. 

This smail subcommittee report was 
one such challenge. The investigation 
did not uncover anything particularly 
shocking, nor did it result in very sub- 
stantial change. But it did preserve just 
a bit more of the privacy of drug abuse 
patients than they might otherwise have 
had. Freedom is lost by inches, not miles, 
and I think we have gained back some 
ground here. 

The report is available from the sub- 
committee office or can be purchased at 
the Government Printing Office at a cost 
of $0.65. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE: 
THE RIGHT OF EVERY AMERI- 
CAN 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, for the 
past several years, I have urged Congress 
to adopt a national health insurance pro- 
gram because I believe that every Amer- 
ican has the right to quality health care. 
It now appears that the 94th Congress 
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may be willing to adopt such a program, 
In order that my views on the substance 
of national health insurance be known, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of an address I delivered before the an- 
nual meeting of the American Academy 
of Podiatry Associations be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY MR. HARTKE 

I am pleased to be back again among many 
old friends, and my visit is made eyen more 
pleasurable because we share a common com- 
mitment to provide every American man, 
woman and child with full access to the 
complete spectrum of health care services 
which our country has to offer. 

As Congress moves through its final days 
of the current session, there are still some 
rumblings that national health insurance 
will come before us. At the beginning of the 
ninety-third Congress In 1978, nothing would 
have made me happier, but as we near the 
end of this Congress, it would be a tragedy 
to adopt any national health insurance 
effort—a tragedy for the American people, 
and a tragedy for each of the health care 
professions who would be responsible for 
providing increased health care services, 

During the past two years—in fact, for the 
past several years—we have seen an on-going 
debate between the proponents of various 
health insurance programs. There is not a 
major, organized health care interest in the 
United States which does not have a proposal 
of its own, and the debate in Congress has 
often involved less of merit and more of 
political power and influence. 

If Congress acts on national health insur- 
ance this late in the session, the American 
people will have a patchwork program writ- 
ten not in committee, not on the floor of 
either the House or the Senate, but written 
in a joint House-Senate conference commit- 
tee. As politics goes, that might work out 
well for many of us who have sponsored varl- 
ous national health insurance proposals. We 
each would be able to claim that we had 
some important part to play in the final 
product. But as a device to improve the 
standard of health care in our nation, I 
can think of no possibility which could do 
more harm to the American people. 

THE NEED FOR NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 

Let me assure you that I stand completely 
committed to the need for nafional health 
insurance. The plain fact is that many Amer- 
icans cannot see a doctor when they need 
one. People have died this very day who 
might otherwise be alive if they had the 
money to pay for quality health care. We can 
argue all we want about whether there is a 
heaith care crisis in this country, but there 
are tens of thousands of people’ suffering 
needlessly in our country because they can- 
not get a foot Into the doctor’s door or the 
hospital's operating rooms. 

The Federal Government has a vital role 
to play in assuring quality health care. That 
fact was clear to the American medical asso- 
ciation when, at the time of World War One, 
they proposed a national health insurance 
plan. It was clear to those of us in Congress 
when we wrote the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs and when we adopted a series of 
health manpower bilis. Now, in 1974, the need 
for national health insurance is even greater. 

I start with the principle that quality 
health care is a right possessed by every 
American, There may be no statement con- 
firming that right in the words of our Found- 
ing Fathers, but good health is the founda- 
tion of every human being’s life. There is 
not a person living on the face of this earth 
who does not want good health. We know 
what the tragedy of ill health can mean, 
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From the simplest cold to the most dreaded 
cancer, illness can strike anyone, at any time, 
at any age. At its very best, illness can leaye 
us uncomfortable; at its very worst, it can 
kill. 

Coli statistics tell us that the higher a 
person’s income, the better chance he has 
for good health. And cold statistics tell us 
how much is lost in terms of our ailing gross 
national product when workers are sick. But 
I prefer to discuss this problem in terms of 
human life and human happiness. 

I long for the day when complicated med- 
ical machines, difficult surgical procedures, 
and expensive medicines will be within the 
reach of any American in need, Why should 
some kidney disease patients be dying sim- 
ply because they cannot afford a dialysis ma- 
chine? Or why should a hemophiliac bleed 
to death because he cannot afford blood-clot- 
ting medicine? We can talk all we want to 
about the realities of health care, but there 
is only one reality that counts; the only way 
to assure each person’s right to the care pro- 
vided by doctors and hospitals is to establish 
a national health insurance program. 

It is now time that we recognized that the 
spectre of illness knows neither age nor in- 
come barriers: We can no longer say that 
only the aged and the poor need national 
health insurance assistance. Only the very 
wealthiest of Americans can rest assured that 
they will be able to bear the cost of any ill- 
ness or any accident. The rest of us must live 
with the burden of worrying what will hap- 
pen to ourselves and our loved ones if we 
become sick. 

In a country which has recognized the 
need to guarantee that every person is well- 
fed and properly housed, and that no person 
need live in poverty because of old-age or 
lack of available jobs, it Is Ironic that it has 
taken so long to guarantee that every Amer- 
ican will have access to one of the finest 
health care systems in the world. 

The illness of any one American affects us 
all in very real terms, The wonders of mod- 
ern medicine are for the use and benefit of 
us all. In that sense, you as health care prac- 
titioners perform one of the most vital social 
functions in our society. You play an impor- 
tant role in assuring and enhancing the 
quality of life which is so essential to the 
human race. It is not enough that any of us 
is allowed to exist on this Earth. We must 
have our opportunity to enjoy life and to ful- 
fill our dreams and our ambitions. Good 
health is crucial to that fulfillment. 

It is essential that each of the health care 
professions realizes its importance to the 
functioning of our society, and its responsi- 
bility to that society. I do not suggest for 
one moment that government become the 
sole or even the primary employer of phy- 
sicians. What I do suggest is that we have a 
community of interest, and that we work to 
achieve our common objective of providing 
quality health care for all Americans. What- 
ever national health insurance plan Congress 
adopts, it must recognize both the need for 
our health care system to be fully account- 
able to the public and the need for health 
care practitioners to practice free of unneces- 
sary governmental constraints. 

Health care expenditures are on the rise. 
Their Increase has come about from such 
factors as increasing utilization of services 
and inflation. I have seen figures which 
showed that middle-income workers belong- 
ing to group health insurance plans are pres- 
ently paying the equivalent of one month’s 
wages to purchase health insurance coverage. 

But I have also seen figures that, by 1980, 
that same worker will be paying the equiva- 
lent of two months’ wages for the same cov- 
erage. We must act before more millions of 
Americans are priced out of the health care 
system. 

In these times of rising prices, we can 
afford to buy less sugar and to buy less gaso- 
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line. We can afford to hold onto the old fam- 
ily car a few years longer, but we cannot 
afford to do without quality health care. 
Good health is no luxury. 


INADEQUACY OF PRESENT INSURANCE COVERAGE 


While most Americans have private health 
insurance coverage, it is often inadequate. 
Half of all Americans have no coverage what- 
soever for home and office visits. Even less 
have coverage for out-of-hospital prescrip- 
tion drugs, nursing home care and dental 
care, Nearly thirty-eight million Americans 
have no health insurance coverage at all, and 
all too many of these are the poor and the 
children of poor families. 

All of these statistics may have a hollow 
ring, but they can be translated into more 
concrete terms. The higher a person’s in- 
come, the more likely he is to have hospital 
and surgical coverage. The higher a person's 
income, the most likely he is to be healthy. 

Let me emphasize, however, that the need 
for national health insurance cuts across 
income lines, We need national health insur- 
ance for both the poor and the non-poor. 
Both groups are suffering under the strain of 
the high costs of hospital and doctor care. 
Both groups have a right to quality health 
care; and both will benefit from national 
health insurance, 

BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR NATIONAL HEALTH 

INSURANCE 


Let me suggest what I believe to be the 
basic elements which must be a part of 
national health insurance. 

First, access to quality health care is the 
right of every American. National health 
insurance must guarantee that right. 

Second, there are Americans, who—because 
of income, employment status, or geographic 
location—do not have sufficient access to 
quality health care. National health insur- 
ance must overcome those barriers. 

Third, national health insurance must 
cover the costs of preventive as well as 
remedial care. 

Fourth, it must cover the cost of hospitals 
and a full spectrum of health care prac- 
titioners. 

Fifth, it must cover the costs of both 
short-term illnesses and long-term sickness 
and debilitation. 

Sixth, national health insurance must 
cover the costs of home health care and 
mental health care. 

Seventh, it must allow patients to choose 
their own doctors and to choose freely among 
the various alternatives among qualified 
health care practitioners. 

Eighth, it must provide equal coverage for 
the poor and the non-poor alike. 

Ninth, it must not provide for any un- 
necessary governmental intervention in the 
health care delivery of insurance systems, 

Tenth, it must seek to avoid unnecessary 
paperwork, regulations, or other complica- 
tions which only serve to inhibit the pro- 
visions of quality health care and heighten 
suspicion and frustration among the people, 

Eleventh, national health insurance must 
provide expanded benefits for medicare bene- 
ficiaries which are similar, if not identical, to 
those provided for people under age sixty- 
five. 

Twelfth, it must include reasonable pro- 
visions for cost control and utilization review. 

These are the basic principles which must 
be a part of any effective national health 
insurance program. To them, let me add a 
word of caution: national health insurance 
is more than a matter of political Importance. 
Millions of Americans will benefit from it, 
but they will not get that benefit if Congress 
enacts a program which promises far more 
than it can deliver. Our health care delivery 
system may be in need of improvement, but 
national health insurance will not accomplish 
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that reform overnight. It is for that reason 
that I believe that comprehensive national 
health insurance must be phased in over a 
period of years to allow patients, health care 
professionals and providers, and government 
to adjust to unforeseen problems. 

THE KIDNEY DISEASE PROGRAM AS AN EXAMPLE 

OF NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Nowhere is the need for this cautious 
approach to national health insurance made 
more clear than under the kidney disease 
program. 

In the fall of 1972, Senator Russell Long 
and I sponsored an amendment to the Social 
Security Amendments of 1972 to assure that 
no one with chronic kidney disease need die 
because he or she lacked the money to pay 
for the necessary treatment. That legislation 
was the culmination of years of study on the 
part of many dedicated individuals and or- 
ganizations. 

When it was signed into law by the Presi- 
dent, many in the Congress and in the ad- 
ministration touted it as a forerunner of 
national health insurance. If that was an 
accurate description—and I believe it was— 
then we must look at the experience under 
that program so that we can learn from its 
mistakes, 

There were eight months from the time 
that the kidney program became law until 
the time it went into effect, yet the imple- 
menting regulations were not issued until 
the very last moment, and did not reach most 
hospitals and doctors until after the program 
had begun. The program began under in- 
terim guidelines which were not circulated 
for public comment. Only within the past 
few months have interim regulations been 
published in the Federal Register. Final reg- 
ulations have yet to be developed. What is 
even more disturbing, the initial guidelines 
and their interpretation were confusing and 
often arbitrary. 

For six months, Federal reimbursement 
was almost non-existent for virtually all 
kidney centers. During that period, the lack 
of reimbursement coupled with a heavy and 
often unnecessary burden of paperwork, 
caused some hospitals to cut back their serv- 
ices to kidney patients. Nine months after 
the kidney program took effect, I surveyed 
doctors and hospitals throughout the United 
States. Their response was almost uniform. 
Patients were better off without the Federal 
program than with it. 

Many of the problems in this initial phase 
of the kidney program have been resolved, 
but their place has been taken by others 
which are often more subtle but equally 
seyere. My office is about to begin another 
nationwide survey which will be completed 
by January, 1975. Congress must look at the 
performance of this program. It is the first 
national health program which recognizes 
health care as a matter of right—not a mat- 
ter of income or a matter of age. 

Let me share with you some of my own 
observations about the kidney disease pro- 
gram, because I believe they raise serious 
questions about the operation of any na- 
tional health insurance program in which 
Government is involved. 

First, there were those within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare who 
had no commitment to the kidney program. 
They did everything they could to throw 
barriers into the path of its implementation, 

Second, there was intense bureaucratic in- 
fighting between different divisions within 
HLE.W. and between the Health Division of 
HEW and the Social Security Administra- 
tion. That in-fighting persists to this day, 
and has caused much of the delay and chaos 
within the program, 

I question just how prepared our existing 
bureaucracy is to administer any national 
health insurance program. When we look at 
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the fact that the kidney program is presently 
covering less than twenty thousand Ameri- 
cans and will never provide assistance to 
more than fifty or sixty thousand people, I 
question whether the existing bureaucratic 
arrangement is capable of administering a 
program which affects more than two-hun- 
dred-million Americans. 

I have no philosophical objections to the 
involvement of Government in national 
health insurance. Clearly, Government has 
no business telling health care professionals 
how to practice, but Government must set 
down. those basic regulations which are 
necessary to assure that the objectives of a 
national health insurance program are met, 
I have expressed dissatisfaction with using 
either the payroll tax system or mandated 
employer-employee taxes as the primary 
means to finance national health insurance, 
not because they involve Government but 
because they place an excessive financial 
burden on working Americans. There will be 
no panacea to the problem of financing, but 
I believe that we must examine the possi- 
bility of a combination of tax credits and 
payroll taxes, with tax credits being used to 
finance basic health care coverage and pay- 
roll taxes used to finance catastrophic cover- 
age. 

The bureaucratic problem will remain un- 
less Congress establishes a separate and in- 
dependent agency to administer national 
health insurance, Neither the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, nor the So- 
cial Security Administration was established 
to accomplish that purpose, and neither is 
suited to do the job effectively. 

I also believe that we in Congress have to 
approach national health insurance from a 
far broader perspective than the current lines 
of committee jurisdiction allow. The primary 
responsibility for proposing a national health 
insurance program under our current system 
lies with the Finance Committee in the Sen- 
ate and the Ways and Means Committee in 
the House. I do not suggest that this primary 
responsibility be changed; but I do suggest 
that there are other committees in Congress 
which have an interest in any national 
health insurance program, and there are 
other committees which have had involve- 
ment in either the issues of health man- 
power or health care delivery. 

For these reasons, I propose that Congress 
establish an ad hoc committee on national 
health insurance to consist of members of 
the Senate Finance and House Ways and 
Means Committees, the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee in the Senate and the 
new House Commerce and Health Commit- 
tee; the two Appropriations Committees, the 
two Budget Committees and the two Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committees. The ad hoc com- 
mittee would make it possible for the various 
committees with an interest in national 
health insurance to share information and 
evaluations of proposed legislation, and to 
make recommendations which would then 
become part of the formal deliberations of 
the Finance and Ways and Means Commit- 
tees, 

The establishment of such an ad hoc 
congressional committee is the only way we 
in Congress can take a coherent approach 
to one of the most important subjects to 
come before Congress in the second half of 
the twentieth century. 

PODIATRY 

I would not let this opportunity pass with- 
out stating once again my commitment to 
full inclusion of podiatry in national health 
insurance. When I testified before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee earlier this year, I 
noted that Congress has recognized the value 
of podiatry when it included podiatrists 
within the definition of physicians’ services 
under Medicare. We must continue that rec- 
ognition under national health insurance. 
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As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, I also have the responsibil- 
ity for the health care of America’s twenty- 
nine million veterans. As you know, the V.A, 
health care system with one-hundred-seven- 
ty hospitals and over one-hundred-sixty- 
thousand employees, is the largest health 
care system in the free world today. As such, 
plans for programs and other V.A. health 
care systems have an important bearing on 
the delivery of health care services today and 
wlll continue to have an important function. 

The Veterans Health Care Expansion Act 
of 1973, vetoed once by President Nixon but 
later enacted into law, is an important step 
forward in modernizing and expanding the 
authority of the Veterans Administration to 
deliver first rate care. In this connection, I 
am concerned that regulations issued pur- 
suant to the Veterans Health Care Expansion 
Act give due recognition to the importance of 
podiatry services. At my urging, regulations 
issued under that act included podiatry 
services within the definition of medical 
services tc be rendered by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, While I think significant prog- 
ress has been made in upgrading podiatry 
services in the past year, I still believe there 
is a much greater need for the use of po- 
diatrists within the Veterans Administra- 
tion, including an upgrade in status and the 
level of pay. 

There still need to be more podiatrists 
operating within the V.A. system. Unfor- 
tunately, existing pay levels within the Vet- 
erans Administration make it difficult to 
recruit the very finest podiatrists In the 
country. The recent special survey report on 
the level of the quality of patient care of 
Veterans Administration hospitals and clin- 
ics submitted to the president and my com- 
mittee, also indicates a need for increasing 
pay levels to attract the finest health care 
personnel in the country. 

I want to report to you today, that early 
next January I will be sponsoring health care 
legislation which will increase pay levels to 
aid in recruitment. In addition, in order to 
further increase the status of podiatry, I will 
also be sponsoring legislation which will de- 
fine podiatry as a medical service within the 
statute itself. 

I remain firmly convinced that the level 
and quality of podiatry care within the V.A, 
can serve as a model for the level and qual- 
ity of podiatry care throughout the country. 

CONCLUSION 

I know the commitment which your pro- 
fession has to quality health care and I 
know of your dedicated efforts to advance 
legislative recognition of podiatry as a health 
care profession. Within the past year, you 
have succeeded in achieving passage of leg- 
islation which permits podiatrists to qualify, 
alongside doctors of medicine, for Federal 
mortgage insurance to build and equip group 
practice facilities and you have succeeded in 
getting legislation passed which qualifies 
podiatrists, alongside doctors of medicine, as 
physicians eligible for’ participation under 
the Federal Employee's Compensation Act. 
The very fact that each of the major na- 
tional health insurance proposals gives full 
recognition to podiatry is a credit to the work 
which your profession has done to carry its 
Message to Washington and it gives a good 
indication of the treatment which you can 
expect under any national health insurance 
plan which Congress adopts. 

I share your concerns and your commit- 
ment, and I hope that we can continue to 
work together to achieve a workable and 
effective national health Insurance program. 


HORTICULTURE AND THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to report that the second an- 
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nual conference of the National. Council 
for Therapy and Rehabilitation Through 
Horticulture in Arlington, Va., in early 
October was a splendid success. 

One hundred and sixty-eight delegates 
from 25 States, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, and England attended the ses- 
sions of the Council, set up a year ago 
to learn how horticulture can be used 
most effectively to aid the physically and 
mentally handicapped. 

Among the programs discussed at the 
meeting are those benefiting the men- 
tally retarded, the mentally ill, the im- 
prisoned, the physically handicapped, the 
poor, and the aged. 

The current concerns of the National 
Council for Therapy and Rehabilitation 
Through Horticulture include developing 
professional standards and accreditation 
for horticultural therapists and for ther- 
apy programs, setting up State affiliates 
of the Council to develop new programs, 
and locating funding sources, public and 
private, to finance new programs and to 
continue present activities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that three articles—from the Wash- 
ing Post, the Washington Star-News, 
and the Alexandria Gazette—regarding 
the Conference—be printed in the REC- 
ORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star News, 
Oct. 9, 1974] 
FLOWERS, PLANTS HELP ILL FIND ROAD To 
RECOVERY 
(By Susan Axelrod) 

Stroke patients have made tremendous 
progress in regaining the use of paralyzed 
limbs through a relatively new method of 
rehabilitation known as horticultural 
therapy. 

Women prison inmates have acquired 
feelings of self-worth from growing plants 
in institutions’ back yards. 

And a juvenile delinquent who hadn’t 
smiled in years beamed when he was pre- 
sented a trophy for his prize-winning flowers. 

Both physically handicapped and emotion- 
ally disturbed patients are now growing 
flowers and vegetables in an attempt to make 
use of lives that formerly might have been 
spent weaving baskets. 

As the National Council for Therapy and 
Rehabilitation through Horticulture con- 
cluded a two-day meeting today in Crystal 
City, more ideas were disseminated about 
flora therapy. 

Such rehabilitation is used on amputees, 
stroke patients and arthritis victims in 
Canada. At Hamilton Hospital in Ontario, 
patients in the carpentry department make 
wooden tools for other patients to use in 
gardens. 

In Cincinnati, the know-how of elderly 
patients and the wide-eyed enthusiasm of 
young children are combined in growing 
table-top tray gardens. 

And in England, long-stretch hospital 
patients reap encouraging benefits from re- 
habilitative gardens, “They've been inside 
for such a long time, they just enjoy getting 
their hands dirty,” said A. S. White, a thera- 
peutic gardening specialist and the conven- 
tion’s keynote speaker. 

White said some hospitals in England 
make raised gardens from concrete sewer 
pipe connectors. The gardens do not take up 
much room and, for patients- confined to 
wheelchairs, are easy to tend. 

One stroke patient “never had the impulse 
to use his paralyzed hand until he came to 
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the garden center” White showed the audi- 
ence a picture of the man potting seedlings, 

Another patient suffered excruciating pain 
in her feet. Wheelchair-bound, this patient 
worked with small potted plants. “It kept the 
top half of her body busy enough to forget 
about the pain of the bottom,” White said. 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 10, 1974] 
PLANT THERAPY: TAKING Root, DIGGING IN 

(By Henry Mitchell) 

In a nutshell, gardening helps people get 
well or (in cases where physical improve- 
ment is not possible) gardening can make 
life worth living. 

One of England's leading authorities on 
therapy through plants, A. S. Smith has been 
in town the past two days as keynoter of the 
second annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for Therapy and Rehabilitation Through 
Horticulture. 

Smith says people are forever coming to 
to him and saying, “Well, look here I've 
suffered a stroke. Can you recommend tools 
that could heip me keep on gardening?” 

That's what the gardeners say to him, at 
least when they have strokes and start worry- 
ing for the first time about how to get the 
roses pruned, the irises sprayed, and the seed- 
bed for onions prepared. 

But others, equally in need of help, say 
nothing when they are brought to him at 
Nuffield Orthopaedic Hospital near London. 

“There was one fellow, just a little boy, 
from Sudan. He had to learn to use one 
hand. He couldn't speak English, and I only 
know two words in Arabic, ‘stop’ and ‘go.’ 
Goodness, he might as well have been a 
camel, as far as my being able to talk with 
him. 

“Well, I got him going watering some 
plants with a hose that had a fine rose 
(sprinkler) at the end of it. When the pres- 
sure hits a certain point, the head falls off. 
When he got going, we turned the pressure 
to that point, the head shot off, and he grab- 
bed it. He didn't know he could do that, and 
it was critically important for him to work 
that hand before returning home. 

Gardening as therapy, for the ills of body 
and mind, is nothing particularly new, the 
authorities point out. Physicians have been 
prescribing garden work for its fresh air, 
regular moderate exercise, for centuries. 
Voltaire knew, and said, there is nothing 
like growing cabbages to straighten you out, 
and as immemorial wisdom has it, garden- 
ing was Adam’s therapy long after 1t was 
first his joy. 

Various educational centers—Michigan 
State University and Clemson College among 
them—have long been working in the field. 
The august Royal Horticultural Society ran 
an article about such therapy more than 20 
years ago. After World War II anything that 
would help the paraplegics or severely war- 
wounded, was seized upon, and sometimes 
gardening helped. 

The national council is simply a pulling 
together of the isolated individuals and in- 
stitutions who have been working in the 
field. 

“You never remind patients what they 
can't do,” Smith said. “They know that. For 
instance, ‘an old gentleman with recovery 
problems after hip surgery where, let us say, 
he must stand for a time and then sit for 
a time, 

“I don’t take him out and say, ‘Now let's 
see, you can’t stand up very long, what in 
the world shall we find for you to do.’ 

“No, I say ‘Here are all these herbs that 
need harvesting, could you get that job done 
for us. Just cut them all down, then tie them 
in bundles like this.’ ” 

The man starts, and the task naturally re- 
quires him to stand and then sit, stand then 
sit. In this way he helps his body recover, 
without feeling demeaned or bored either, 
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and he Is still his own man. Therapy through 
horticulture works something like that, 
though’ clearly different approaches are 
needed with paraplegics (they can learn to 
use ingenious ‘trowls for digging with their 
artificial arms} or retarded chfidren—as one 
of the latter once observed, after he became 
a sort of gardener, “I used to be retarded, 
myself.” 

Smith rared back yesberday, between com- 
mittee meetings and ‘tours, in a hallway bay 
labeled Bonsai Society of America, in Arling- 
ton’s Stouffer Inn where the conference has 
been held, 

“Yes, of course I do like to be with people 
and they do respond. 

“My boss saiđ—and I guess I am the 
first horticultural researcher in the British 
Healih Department, all the rest are involved 
in rsedicine—my boss now said back then: 
‘If a man is going to try to treat my patients 
with this horticulture therapy, by God I 
want te see some sunshine coming out his 
eyes’.”” 

Qualifying admirably in that respect, 
Smith went from challenge to challenge, but 
first he spent several years examining the 
problems of using plants to help the sick. 

He himself is a Scotsman. Never could 
abide England, as you might say, but he was 
in the Army eight years and got married and 
his wife lived at Kew, the great public and 
research garden of London. 

“The service in Asia thinned my blood,” 
he said, and Scotland has a climate even 
worse than England's, so he wound up get- 
ting himself trained at such great teaching 
gardens as ‘those at Kew and Wisley. Then 
he began a small nursery and wound up 
growing just one clone of geraniums, a non- 
fading sport of the salmon-colored ‘Den- 
mark.’ 

He wearied of that; 15 years of geraniums 
seems ample reason for throwing in the towel, 
perhaps, and bet oki he read an ad asking 
for a gardener to work on problems of the 
sick. The rest sort of fell into place naturally, 
through study and experience. 

The combination of garden expertness, 
shrewd observation of patien*s, and great 
experience in seeing how they react to dif- 
ferent forms of therapy, has caused some of 
his patients to regard Smith as “some kind 
of faith heater.” 

As many of the 200 who attended the con- 
ference could testify, you can hardly over 
estimate the importance of a new interest 
to a Sick person who may, after all, be giv- 
ing up tennis forever. 

According to Marcia Headrick and Patsy 
Pierce, who teach greenhouse operation and 
floral arrangements to 600 women prisoners 
(nothing for men) in the Texas prison sys- 
tem, it is a great thing for them to learn 
a new skill. Unfortunately when they get 
out of prison they cannot find jobs in the 
work they have learned, because usually they 
don’t have the money to wait while working 
themselves into euch a job, They have to eat, 
so they get what they can, perhaps a job as 
a waitress, and then things pile up and they 
never gev started. But Miss Headrick hopes 
a way will be found—a sort of halfway 
house—to ease them into gardening work, 

‘Once a doctor told Smith, “Here, take this 
woman out amd work her in the garden, 
Hard. So when she comes back to me she can 
tell me where she really hurts.” 

This was by mo means a heartiess thing, 
Smith said. Often a patient becomes en- 
grossed with his gardening, and all the cob- 
webs- of the too-active brain, too-active pity- 
ing emotions, are for a time cleared away, 
and the person is for a time ia lively simple 
animal. He then knows where the bodily pain 
is, and this account is free of at least some 
of its former neurotic overlay. 

Oh, plainer, there is nothing like digging 
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to clear up the brain. Gardeners, it is often 
observed, always think straight. 

Lynn Dennis of Hamilton, Ont., discussed 
how botanical gardens can be used to help 
old people and others who have no gardens 
of their own. 

Barly Copus Jr., director of Melwood Horti- 
cultural Training Center a: Upper Marlboro 
is president fo the national council. He was 
nervous having Smith as guest. 

“I thought after the fino gardens of Eng- 
land, what's he going to think of my own 
back yard. (Smith was pleased with it, as it 
happened.) But I comfort myself, we're not 
so good with pardening as we are with peo- 
ple.” 

His center takes certain handicapped 
children and teaches them self-reliance 
through gardening skills. Many learn the in- 
dependence of walking toa bus whici. collects 
them for the training center, many learn 
to tell time, and are naturally proud when 
they find they can grow planis as well as 
anybody. 

Siatth said he had learned it helped to have 
one area reserved for nothing but digging in 
the earth with a spade. He also learned that 
many patients, given a hoe for a row of 
beans, derive more benefit than the beans. 

“Like our boxwood,” said Copus, “Our box- 
wood doesn’t look so great, but our kids do.” 


[From the Alexandria Gazette, Oct. 10, 1974] 
HORTICULTURE AID FOR HANDICAPPED 


Many enthusiastic people went away from 
a two-day conference at Stouffer's Central 
City Inn in Arlington yesterday. 

They were members and supporters of the 
National Council for Therapy and Rehabili- 
tation Through Horticulture. 

They work with the mentaily ill and re- 
tarded, the physically handicapped, the el- 
derly, hospitalized veterans, prison inmates 
and urban and inner city youths. 

They work with these people, and for them, 
by providing space, tools, and seeds and in- 
troducing them to the beauties of nature 
some of them have realized. 

Symposium speakers Tuesday represented a 
diversity of facilities whose personnel work 
with a wide range of handicapping condi- 
tions. 

Horticulture is an integral part of their 
programs, speaker after speaker told the more 
than 200 NCTRTH members and their guests, 
Many of the speakers fllustrated their re- 
marks with color slides of children working 
small patches of ground, gathering its yield 
and women inmates of the Texas Department 
of Corrections in the prison greenhouse, 
where more than 120 women have been 
trained for post-release positions. 

One of the speakers, Mrs. Dorothy Whit- 
Her, author of a weekly column in a Boston 
newspaper called “The Wheelchair Garden- 
er,” said she has developed a number of 
“tools” by which handicapped persons may 
work their own plots of ground. 

But, she said, her innovatons are insig- 
nificant when compared to some of the 
methods and tools developed by A. S. White, 
suthor of “The Easy Path to Gardening,” and 
a noted horticulturish who came to the 
United States from England for the confer- 
ence, 

A leading specialist on the subject of ther- 
apeutic gardening, White has planned and 
developed research gardens at an orthopedic 
conter and a hospital in England and has 
cooperated with development of gardens at 
other locations as part of a gardening project 
for the disabled, sponsored by the Living 
Disabled Foundation. 

He operates on the theory that gardening 
provides an interesting and realistic activity 
which many patients can understand and 
accept. As such, he said, it has been used in 
a number of different ways including rehe- 
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bilitation of patients after illness or injury, 
training of disabled patients, assessment of 
disability and capability and social activities 
for the physically disabled. 

An tmportant part of his work has been 
the selection and development of specific 
toois and materials that lend themselves 
to use by individuals with various disabili- 
ties. 

Working closely with doctors, patients and 
occupational therapists, ft has been possible 
for him to evaluate many different types of 
equipment as well as garden related materials 
such as paths, raised flower beds and green- 
houses. 

The crux of Dr. T. S. Seen's brief message 
to the group at the luncheon break was gear- 
ed to education, which he called “a critical 
factor in professional organizations.” 

“It is important,” he said, “that horti- 
cultural therapists become better educated 
and that we also educate professionals in 
other fields, as well as the general public, 
to the value of horticultural therapy.” 

Head of the Department of Horticulture 
at Clemson University at Clemson, S.C., Seen 
is particularly enthusiastic about a program 
the state staried for the blind. 

Still in the process of evaluating itself! and 
learning to know itself, the NCTRTH is 
reaching out to the handicapped, the elderly, 
the prison inmate and the inner city child. 
Its membership is responding to a need for 
local involvement. 

Through its office at 5606 Dower House 
Road in Upper Marlboro, Md., the council 
provides placement service and a manpower 
exchange bank, resource and information 
pool, holds regional workshops on relevant 
topics and supplies professional consultation 
and individual benefits for developing facili- 
ties. 

Information about the organization may 
be obtained by writing to the headquarters 
office or calling (301) 598-6268. 


EVENTS IN GREECE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, with the elec- 
tions in Greece on November 17, repre- 
sentative government returns again to 
the birthplace of democracy. Liberty lovy- 
ing people, the world over, are rejoicing 
in this event and welcoming the Greek 
nation back to the fold of free peoples. 

For all of its glorious history and rec- 
ord of creativity, modern Greece has not 
been the most stable nation politically. 
Since the end of World War II, there 
have been some 24 major changes of 
government. In part, this instability can 
be traced to the traumatic and disrup- 
tive events to which Greece was sub- 
jected in the postwar conflict there be- 
tween Communist and democratic forces. 
And, since 1967, Greece was subjected to 
the cruel and divisive tyranny of the 
military junta. 

Under these circumstances, I believe 
that the monarchy as an institution can 
serve a very valid purpose in Greece as 
a symbol of national unity and a sta- 
bilizing factor in the preservation of 
Greek democracy. In voting for a reten- 
tion of the monarchy in the forthcom- 
ing referendum, the Greek people would 
be making a wise choice. 

They are particularly fortunate, too. 
ín that King Constantine is a very able 
and intelligent Greek patriot, matured 
by the events and tragedies over the past 
7 years. From the time he attempted to 
oust the oppressive military junta in 
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December 1967, he has steadfastly stood 
on the side of Greek democracy in the 
struggle to restore constitutional govern- 
ment and the rule of law in his unhappy 
country. 

In an historic statement in Rome 3 
years ago, he reiterated his belief in con- 
stitutional monarchy and made it plain 
that if he returned to Greece as King, 
he would only do so to reign and not to 
intervene or to rule. 

In a world where democracy today is 
beleaguered in so many places, it is in- 
teresting to note that where it is the 
strongest is not necessarily in republics, 
but in the constitutional monarchies in 
the Benelux countries, Scandinavia, and 
the British Commonwealth. There, too, 
democracy and stability go hand in hand. 
I believe the Greek people will want to 
bear these encouraging examples in mind 
in their search for stability based on na- 
tional unity and freedom, 


S. 3202, THE FARM LABOR CON- 
TRACTOR REGISTRATION ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1974 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, November 22, the Senate adopted 
S. 3202, the Farm Labor Contractor Reg- 
istration Act Amendments of 1974. The 
vital importance of this legislation for 
the Nation’s agricultural employees and 
employers had already been forcefully 
recognized by both Houses of Congress 
earlier this session when similar legisla- 
tion was adopted by this body and by the 
House’ of Representatives. Unfortu- 
nately, that action was vetoed by the 
President. I am very much heartened by 
the Senate’s action on Friday in again 
reasserting the importance of this legis- 
lation. 

The bill adopted on Friday is identical 
in most respects to H.R. 13342, which 
was passed unanimously by the Senate 
on October 3, with strengthening amend- 
ments, The House subsequently adopted 
the stronger version of that bill with one 
modification and unanimously passed it 
on October 11. The amended version was 
adopted by this body on October 16 and 
the proposed law was sent to the Presi- 
dent. Unfortunately, despite the strong 
legislative intent manifested by the deci- 
sive adoption by both Houses of Con- 
gress, the President vetoed the bill on 
October 29, 1974, objecting to one section 
of the legislation. 

Notwithstanding the President’s ac- 
tion, which I believe was occasioned by 
incorrect information provided him by 
officials of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, the need for this legislation was 
in no way lessened. I have had occasion 
to address the Senate twice during the 
last month on the importance of this 
legislation. Although my statements at 
that time were made with respect to H.R. 
13342, they are equally and fully ap- 
plicable to S. 3202 today. 

The main purpose of S. 3202 is to 
remedy the deficiencies of the Farm 
Labor Contractor Registration Act of 
1963. In sum, S. 3202 extends that act’s 
coverage and strengthens its enforce- 
ment mechanisms. The adoption of this 
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legislation will, therefore, by strengthen- 
ing the Government's ability to enforce 
violations of the Farm Labor Contractor 
Registration Act, improve the terms and 
conditions for this Nation’s migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers. It will also aid 
toward the elimination of abuses against 
farmers who are dependent upon the 
contractors for providing them with the 
labor needed to harvest the Nation’s food 
crops. 

It is well recognized that migrant and 
seasonal farm labor has long been among 
the most exploited groups in the Nation’s 
labor force. Despite the vital role per- 
formed by this segment of the workforce 
toward providing every American with 
the agricultural products that we have 
come to take for granted, and the vital 
contribution that these workers have 
made to our economy, migrant laborers 
have generally suffered from inordinately 
low wages, long and hard hours, inade- 
quate housing, and working conditions 
so bad that they frequently defy descrip- 
tion. Similarly, the effect that these 
working conditions have had on that seg- 
ment of the labor force is to establish 
a vicious circle of poverty, illiteracy, and 
deteriorating health among both adults 
and children is an unfortunate reflection 
of the injustices and inequities which 
still exist in this Nation. 

Basically, there are two types of 
seasonal farm laborers: the migrant 
workers who travel from State to State 
performing work in fairly established 
seasonal patterns; and those who live 
permanently in the areas where they 
work. In both cases, employers have fre- 
quently experienced difficulty in obtain- 
ing a sufficient supply of labor for their 
needs. 

The result has been the emergence of 
the farm labor contractor whose specific 
functions vary from job to job, but who 
primarily undertakes the role of provid- 
ing and managing the seasonal work- 
force needed to perform the various 
agricultural jobs in a given area. The role 
of the contractor has grown considerably 
during recent years, to the point where 
frequently these persons now control al- 
most all of the terms and conditions of 
the migrant or seasonal workforce. Due 
to this acquisition of control, the con- 
tractors have frequently been able to 
exercise an inordinate, and frequently 
uncontrolled; amount of influence over 
the workplace situation. 

This has led to frequent abuses by con- 
tractors, both in their treatment of the 
workers and of the farmers to whom the 
contractor has agreed to provide the 
néeded laborers. 

In 1963, Congress sought to remedy 
some of these abuses by enactment of 
the Farm Labor Contractor Registration 
Act. That act requires that all contrac- 
tors must be registered with the Secre- 
tary of Labor. The registration is subject 
to denial where there is a showing that 
the contractor has been convicted of cer- 
tain crimes, fails to perform contracts 
with farm operators, or gives false or mis- 
leading information to the laborers re- 
garding the terms or conditions of their 
employment. 
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Recent testimony before the Congress 
has shown that the original act has failed 
to achieve some of its objectives. The evi- 
dence from these hearings indicates that 
there is massive noncompliance with the 
provisions of the law. One of the major 
reasons for this result is that the act 
fails to provide any real deterrent for 
violations of the law. 

Since the act’s inception, only four 
persons have been referred to the De- 
partment of Justice for criminal prose- 
cution; only one person has ever been 
convicted and sentenced. This factor is 
even more significant when read in con- 
junction with information from the De- 
partmet of Labor which shows that of an 
estimated 6,000 contractors covered by 
the act, only about 2,000 are registered 
as required by the law. Additionally, De- 
partment of Labor investigation has 
shown that more than 70 percent of all 
contractors are probably in violation of 
the law. 

H.R. 13342, whose provisions were 
identical to S. 3202 as adopted on Friday, 
would have remedied these failings in 
the original act. It provided for addi- 
tional enforcement authority to the 
Labor Department, as well as additional 
resources to that agency, to effectively 
enforce the provisions of the act. The 
provisions of that bill, and the similar 
provisions in S. 3202, will allow the De- 
partment to enforce the act through the 
imposition of civil penalties for desig- 
nated violations of the act, subject to 
judical and administrative review, and 
creates a Federal civil remedy for per- 
sons aggrieved by violations of the act. 
The bill also provided for various other 
remedial and strengthening provisions 
to increase effective enforcement of the 
act. 

Nevertheless, despite the proven need 
for this legislation, the President saw 
fit to veto the legislation embodied in 
H.R. 13342. The President’s reasons for 
the veto, as expressed in his message to 
the House on this matter, were his op- 
position to section 17 of the bill which 
concerned administrative hearings and 
proceedings. It is my belief that the 
President’s veto was founded on incor- 
rect information provided him by officials 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
This information and advice was pro- 
vided to the President without any con- 
sultation with the sponsors of the bill or 
the committee, consultation which might 
have provided a clearer understanding of 
the congressional intent in section 17 
and possibly avoided the need to take 
this matter up again. 

The reasons given by the President in 
his veto message make it clear that his 
veto is not grounded upon a proper read- 
ing of section 17. The thrust of the Presi- 
dent's message states that his opposition 
to the bill is based upon section 17’s al- 
leged provisions which would, in his in- 
terpretation, arbitrarily reclassify cer- 
tain hearing officer positions in the De- 
partment of Labor to administrative law 
judges and would change the pay grade 
and classification of such persons by fiat, 
The message also states that such an ac- 
tion would constitute an unwarranted 
incursion by the legislative branch into 
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the Federal personnel system; it also 
notes that the resulting effects of section 
17 would arbitrarily establish pay scale 
diiferentiations without regard to the 
nature of the work performed. 

Nothing could be further from the 
facts. The provisions of section 17 of H.R. 
12242 neither created specific new ad- 
ministrative law judges nor in any way 
interfered with the authority of the US. 
Civil Service Commission to qualify and 
certify such personnel within the Federal 
personnel system. Section 17 was merely 
a proper, and I believe necessary, clarifi- 
cation of certain positions within the 
Federal Government that have already 
been established by prior Federal law. I 
have written the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission expressing my dis- 
pleasure with their failure to work with 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee in developing an understand- 
ing of the effect of section 17. It is my 
sincere hope that the Commission will 
not, in the future, unilaterally Interpret 
and advise the President on iegislation 
without at least discussing their con- 
clusions with the authors of the subject 
provisions. I ask unanimous consent that 
my letter to the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission be printed in the 
Record at this point so that the full pic- 
ture of this issue will be evident. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as fellows: 


NOVEMBER 11, 1974. 
Hon. ROBERT E. HAMPTON, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, DX. 


Dear Caesmman Hampron: We were most 
distressed to learn that the action taken by 
the President regarding, H.R. 13342, the Farm 
Labor Contractor Registration Act Amend- 
ments of 1974, may have been based in part 
on erroneous information from within the 
Civil Service Commission. 

While we appreciate your intertest in the 
bill, and particularly with section 17 con- 
cerning administrative hearings and pro- 
ceedings, we regret very much that you ap- 
parently failed to contact either the Depart- 
ment of Labor or the Committee prior to 
making your recommendation. We believe 
that if you had taken such action a clearer 
understanding of the provision in question 
would have been made known to you. Un- 
fortunately, this was not fhe case, and the 
President has received a faulty and distorted 
impression of the purposes and intentions 
of section 17. 

First of all the Presidential message to the 
Congress states that: “Section I7 of the bill 
would arbitrarily reclassify hearing officer 
positions in the Department of Labor, and 
make existing hearing officers Administrative 
Law. Judges regardless of their qualifications. 
These employees would by fiat be declared 
to be Administrative Law Judges without re- 
gard to their capacity to fill such positions.” 
However, the Act neither creates Administra- 
tive Law Judges nor does it in any way inter- 
fere with the authority of the Civil Sery- 
ice Comimission to qualify and certify Ad- 
ministrative Law Judges. What the Act does 
attempt to do is clarify the Congressional 
intent expressed in the Longshoremen and 
Harbor Workers Compensation Act (33 U.S.C. 
901) at amended, and to rectify the Com- 
mission's contrary interpretation that the 
adjudiclatery processes of the Longshore- 
men ond Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
do not apply to the Black Lung Benefits Act 
of 1972 (Public Law 92-303). 

Wemight point out the Commission's prior 
ruling has been shared by neither the De- 
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partment of Labor nor the Attorney Gen- 
eral, It is likewise not shared by this Com- 
mittee, (S. Rpt. 93-1206, Pg. 10-11)., as it 
was pointed ont during the Senate's de- 
liberation of HR. 13342: 

"This amendment will bring proceedings 
of the Black Lung Benefits Act of 1972— 
Public Law 92-303—into conformance with 
the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, which was clearly our 
original intention.” 

We would also take issue with the belief 
expressed by the President that, because of 
the “savings Clause” in section 17, presently 
employed Hearing Officers would be made 
Administrative Law Judges regardless of a 
demonstration of their capacity to fill such 
a position. This is certainly not the case. Sec- 
tion 17 will merely have the effect of preserv- 
ing the jobs of these five individuals for the 
limited purpose of hearing Black Lung cases 
until such time as they can qualify, under 
Civil Service Commission requirements, to 
be certified as Administrative Law Judges. It 
is our understanding that there exists ample 
precedent within the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that such positions can be created on 
a temporary basis. 

A concern has also been raised regarding 
the requirement that qualified Administra- 
tive Law Judges be classified at the GS-16 
level. [ft has been alleged that the provision 
would create inequities within the Labor 
Department, and between pasitions of that 
agency and those in a number of other 
agencies, including approximately 400 GS-15 
Administrative Law Judges in the Social 
Security Administration. 

However, it is one of these very features 
which the amendment has sought to rectify, 
as noted during the Senate debate: 

“It is intended by this amendment that 
the anomaly of the Department’s hearings 
being conducted by personnel who occupy 
positions which vary in both classification 
and grade be eliminated.” 

This is not to say that it. was the inten- 
tion of Congress to encroach on the preroga- 
tives of the Civil Service Commission in 
qualifying Administrative Law Judge candi- 
dates to the GS-16 level. The bill, will not, 
we repent, will not automatically qualify 
GS-15 Administrative Law Judges to GS-16, 
unless the incumbent qualifies independ- 
ently. 

Nevertheless, it is well settled that the 
Congress can specifically require that certain 
hearings must be conducted by GS-16 Ad- 
ministrative Law Judges. Precedent has been 
clearly set in the legislation establishing the 
Occupational Safety and Health Review Com- 
mission, as ‘well as the Black Lung Act itself; 
the latter requiring fiat that hearings in- 
volving questions of discrimination by opera- 
tors against coal miners for filing Black Lung 
daims or testifying in Black Lung proceed- 
ings must be heard by GS-16 Administrative 
Law Judges. 

With respect to the concern expressed that 
ER. 13342 would create an inequity or dis- 
parity with the 400 GS-15 Administrative 
Law Jadges in the Social Security Admin- 
istration, it would appear that one rather 
salient fact is being overlooked—the pro- 
ceedings within the Department of Labor and 
those within the Social Security Administra- 
tion are of an entirely different nature. The 
hearings within the Social Security Admin- 
istration are non-adversary in nature, while 
those under the Black Lung Act and under 
the Longshoremen and, Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act are (1) completely 
adversary, (2) often involve a multiplicity of 
parties; and (3) are everitually reviewable 
by a Federal Ciroult Court of Appeals. A 
comparison between these proceedings and 
these cotiducted by the Soctal Security 
Administration is not warranted and 
the level of Administrative Law Judges in 
the Department of Labor dependent on an 
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entirely different kind of proceeding creates 
the very inequity sought to be avoided. 

A more realistic comparison of the Depart- 
mental hearings under these and other Act 
within the Department's jurisdiction would 
be the proceedings of the National Lebor 
Relations Board, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Review Commission, and other 
agencies dealing with adversary proceedings, 
all of which have been classified as requiring 
the services of GS-16 Administrative Law 
Judges. 

The Congress has now twite expressed its 
desire that the procedures of the Longshore- 
men’s Act shall be applicable to Black Lung 
hearings. This is consistent with other 
statutes including the District of Columbia 
Workmen's Compensation ct and the 
Defense Base Act, which administrative pro- 
cedures have been tied to that of the Long- 
shoremen’s Act. It is our feeling that a con- 
trary intepretation will do grievous harm to 
the legislative framework of the effected 
statutes. It could, among other things, throw 
into serious disarray the appellate procedures 
under the Black Lung Act, if the require- 
ments of hearings under the Administrative 
Procedure Act as expressed in the Long- 
shoremen Act do not apply to the Biack 
Lung Act, then neither do the appellate 
procedures of the former apply to the datter. 
This would cause serious doubt whether the 
statutory Benefit Review Board or the Federal 
Circuit Courts of Appeals, the jurisdiction of 
which is based on the statutory language in 
the Longshoremen Act, have jurisdiction to 
review Black Lung cases, It conld create an 
intolerable situation not only regarding the 
validity of all appellate procedures uhder the 
Black Lung Act but might conceivably place 
a cloud over the validity of all original hear~ 
ings conducted by non-administrative lew 
judges. 

Moreover, if the appellate procedures. of 
the Longshoremen Act do not apply to the 
Black Lung Act, as one would have to con- 
clude on the basis of the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s interpretation of that Act, the ef- 
fect could well be a totally unexpected in- 
flux of a major caseload into the Federal Dis- 
trict Courts. It certainly was not the Con- 
gressional intent to channel literally several 
thousand cases into the already overbur- 
dened Court system. 

In closing, we would hope that the Com- 
mission will re-evaluate its position on this 
matter in light of the above. We believe that 
such re-thinking will be in the best Interest 
of both the Commission and the Committee, 
as well as for the administrative process 
Hse. 

Sincerely, 
HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, JT, 
Chairman. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, while 
I still feel that the provisions of section 
17 are vitally needed, because of the late- 
ness of the current session and the very 
high importance that I attach to the 
matters covered in S. 3202, I felt that 
the Senate could not afford to hold up 
passage of the legislation merely to as- 
sert the provisions of section 17. The 
President, in his veto message, indicated 
that he would sign the provisions of the 
Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act 
Amendments of 1974 if section 17 were 
deleted. Accordingly, in order to give the 
House the opportunity to act quickly on 
this legislation, and to stimulate its ac- 
ceptance by the President, I agreed to de- 
lete the provisions of section 17. 

Nevertheless, I hope that the Civil 
Service Commission will carefully re- 
examine the provisions contained in sec- 
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tion 17, and in light of the specific ex- 
planations contained in my November 11, 
1974, letter will reevaluate its previous 
position on this matter. 


THE RIDICULOUS PRICE OF SUGAR 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, as any- 
one who is a regular food shopper can 
attest, sugar prices are soaring beyond 
all reason. In October of 1973, a 5-pound 
bag of sugar sold for 80 cents at one 
national chain—about 16 cents per 
pound. Last month, the same brand was 
selling for $2.33 in a 5-pound sack, or 
about 47 cents per pound. Since then, 
Northeastern sugar refiners have raised 
their prices three times in the last 3 
weeks. As a result, sugar is now selling 
between 75 cents and $1 per pound. In- 
credibly, we are being told to expect 
even further increases. People are won- 
dering why a commodity that everyone 
once took for granted as plentiful and 
cheap is now so costly—and whether it 
will ever be less expensive again. 

For many consumers, the solution so 
far has been to stretch out their use of 
sugar by cutting out many sweets. How- 
ever, for the baker, soft drink bottler, or 
candy maker, such a solution to high 
sugar prices is like telling the automo- 
tive industry to cut down on its use of 
steel. Virtually every bakery product de- 
pends to a large extent on sugar. 

Bakers buy sugar in large lots of 100- 
pound sacks. Even so, in the present 
sugar price spiral, these bulk purchasers 
afford little protection against large 
price increases. For example, one baker 
has reported that 50 sacks that cost him 
$500 a year ago are now $2,500 and still 
going up. 

Demand for bakery products is quite 
inelastic; a large increase in price brings 
sharp reductions in sales. Many mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Association of 
Retail Bakers have reported to me that, 
even though they have had to increase 
their prices nearly 25 percent to com- 
pensate for increased sugar prices, their 
sales volume has falen as much as 50 
percent, The bakery industry is now fac- 
ing a persistent decline in business in its 
most profitable season—the Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, and New Year holidays. 

it is important to note that such a de- 
cline in bakery sales is not without other 
ominous economic implications. Many 
bakers have already layed off essential 
personnel, and if prices continue to rise 
further layoffs will soon follow. While 
unemployment in this industry will not 
have the same effect upon our national 
average as those in some other indus- 
tries, they are no less felt by the individ- 
uals affected and the communities in 
which they live. 

Why have sugar prices been rising so 
rapidiy? 

There seems to be more than one an- 
swer, but they all revolve around one 
single fact: increased world demand. 

The United States presently consumes 
about 11.5 million tons of sugar a year, 
and one-half of this total is imported. 
Rising affluence and rising population 
cround the world over the past several 
years have increased sugar consumption 
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worldwide at a rate outpacing the in- 
crease in production. Prices are up all 
over the world as more and more buyers 
in the international markets bid against 
each other for sugar at the same time 
that it is in its shortest supply in years. 
Oil-rich Arab countries have been bid- 
ding aggressively for larger amounts 
than they have ever purchased before. 
The Soviet Union, formerly an exporter, 
reportedly bought 500,000 tons from the 
Philippines this month, and the latter 
have suspended further export sales be- 
cause of typhoon damage to crops. Po- 
land has canceled its exports of 100 to 
150,000 tons. Bad weather conditions 
and delayed harvests of sugar beets in 
Europe mean that the European Eco- 
nomic Community, normally a sugar ex- 
porter, will be buying large quantities. 

Increased world demand has been ac- 
companied by declining U.S. production. 
Here, sugar beets account for more than 
half the domestic production of sugar. 
Over the past few years, domestic sugar 
beet production has been declining as 
farmers planted more profitable wheat 
and cotton crops. 

Beet sugar production has declined 
from 3.65 million tons in 1972 to an ex- 
pected 3 million tons this year. Domestic 
cane sugar crops are also far below last 
year’s level. Although higher prices are 
expected to stimulate both domestic cane 
and beet production, hopefully narrow- 
ing the gap between supply and demand 
and lowering prices to the consumer, 
that process will take at least a year for 
sugar beets and anywhere from 2 to 3 
years for sugarcane. Mr. President, the 
American consumer simply cannot wait 
that long. 

We are reaping the unexpected and 
bitter rewards of past policies designed 
to protect our domestic sugar producers 
in times of world surplus. These sur- 
pluses no longer exist. Such international 
agreements as those taken under the 
U.S. Sugar Act which allocated quotas 
to U.S. sugar importers on a nation-by- 
nation basis now are working against the 
American consumer, They must not be 
renewed when they expire at the end of 
next month. We must be able to purchase 
all the sugar that foreign nations want to 
sell us. Moreover, present tariff sched- 
ules that are levied on imported sugar 
must be eliminated. Such tariff fees are 
eventually passed along to consumers in 
the form of higher prices. 

World shortage and its effect on price 
is understandable. However, the accom- 
panying huge profit being announced by 
this Nation’s sugar producers make the 
consumer justifiably skeptical. Profits of 
major sugar companies have increased 
by as much as 1,500 percent, and yet, 
they continue to raise prices. I think that 
the consumer has a right to ask how 
much more than the increase in world 
prices he is being asked to pay. 

For this reason, I have asked the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Justice 
Department to undertake an investiga- 
tion of the processing, refining, and mar- 
keting activities of the major sugar com- 
panies of this country to determine if 
their continuing high profits are justi- 
fied or should be considered windfall. I 
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would hope that such an investigation 
could begin forthwith so that we in the 
Congress can determine the need to pro- 
ceed legislatively at the earliest possible 
date. 

The Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility begins hearings today on the rea- 
sons for this increase in sugar prices. 
However, these hearings, coming so close 
to Thanksgiving, make it difficult for 
both bakers and other consumers to par- 
ticipate. Nevertheless, I hope the Coun- 
cil will be aggressive and resourceful in 
its investigation, and I look forward to 
seeing its findings by year end. 

Sugar is basic to many of the foods 
we eat. With the present levels of food 
prices already placing an intolerable 
burden on the budgets of low- and 
middle-income families, it is imperative 
that sugar be available to industries and 
consumers at fair and reasonable prices. 
It is little comfort to the consumer to 
say that in a year or two the price of 
sugar may return to the 20 to 30 cents- 
per-pound range. Many bakers are being 
driven out of business by the present cost 
of sugar. For them, these prices are not 
simply an inconvenience. They mean a 
desperate fight for survival. Whether it 
be baker or homemaker, all possible price 
relief must be sought now. 


ENERGY TRANSPORTATION 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in the sev- 
eral days since the Senate returned from 
the election recess, a number of state- 
ments regarding the Energy Transporta- 
tion Security Act of 1974 have been in- 
serted in the Recorp. 

On November 19, 1974, a letter signed 
by the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget was inserted in the 
Record. The copy of this OMB letter 
which was sent to my office indicates 
that it was prepared by Ron Chiodo, who 
is a well-known antagonist of the U.S.- 
flag merchant marine. 

This morning I received a letter from 
Edwin M. Hood, president of the Ship- 
builders Council of America, responding 
to the Ash/Chiodo letter. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this letter from Mr. 
Hood be printed in the Recorp and com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHIPBUILDERS COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., November 22, 1974. 

Hon, RUSSELL B. LONG, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Merchant Ma- 
rine, Committee on Commerce, US: 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHamman: On pages 36582 and 
36583 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for No- 
vember 19, 1974, Senator Carl T. Curtis has 
included what is described as “an excellent 
analysis of the highly inflationary impact of 
HR-8193.” 

This “analysis” is contained in a letter 
from OMB which, by all standards, has to be 
a masterpiece of officialese to support a pre- 
conceived position and to confuse an immi- 
nent legislative situation. Statements therein 
pertaining to shipbuilding are incompatible 
with the real facts of today. 

So that you will be fully apprised at the 
time of Senate debate on the Conference 
Report applicable to HR-8193, we respectfully 
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submit the following comparison of state- 
ments from the OMB letter with the real 
facts: 

Erroneous statement: “Most major US. 
yards are now operating at or near their cur- 
rent capacity.” 

Real fact: At least seven American ship- 
yards, at this moment, have inadequate 
orderbooks and are actively seeking contracts 
or tanker construction, Only two major 
tanker building yards have enough tanker 
tonnage on order at present to enable a con- 
tinuous efficient building schedule. Addi- 
tional contracts are needed now to forestall 
prospect of considerable early idle capacity. 

Misleading statement: “The demand for 
labor at shipyards is now increasing at a rate 
of 8 to 12 percent per year, resulting in severe 
skilled labor shortages.” 

Real fact: On the contrary, there has been 
little net increase in shipyard employment 
engaged on government-sponsored merchant 
ship construction, since enactment of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1970. The 1975 
U.S. Industrial Outlook published by the 
Department of Commerce in recent weeks 
says “an average 3 percent increase in the 
employment level” has taken place since 1970. 
In certain geographical areas, there have been 
instances of manpower shortages in certain 
skills, but this condition does not support 
the above misleading statement. 

Distorted statement: “The added demand 
for ships created by this will aggravate (ma- 
terial) shortages and add to the difficulty 
faced by the Navy in contracting for ships to 
meet its force requirements.” 

Real fact: Material shortages affect all of 
American industry, but steel for naval ship- 
building is assured, properly so, under a de- 
fense priority allocation. For the most part, 
shipyards which today seek tanker contracts 
are not engaged in naval work, and are not 
located in communities where naval ship- 
building is in process. The Navy’s problems in 
contracting for ships are unrelated to the 
provisions of this bill and, as revealed in ex- 
tensive testimony before the Seapower Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, involve procurement proce- 
dures, practices, policies and attitudes which 
needlessly increase costs and needlessly im- 
pede shipbullder’s performance. 

Wild statement: “. .. yard capacity may 
have to be expanded by as much as 50 per- 
cent, according to industry sources.” 

Real fact: This industry source was not 
consulted in the preparation of the OMB 
letter. Our projections, under the most opti- 
mistic of assumptions for increase in order- 
book commitments, support no such conclu- 
sion. Existing capacity and new capacity now 
being added throughout the industry, will, 
in our judgment, suffice for the purposes 
of this bill. 

Tllogical statement: “. .. the bill provides 
no incentive to the yards to hold down con- 
struction costs.” 

Real fact: Through series construction of 
tankers of identical or near identical design— 
an intended by-product of this bill—unit 
shipbuilding costs will be lowered. Conceiv- 
ably, as a result of this technique and the 
effects of market competition. U.S. tanker 
prices will be more competitive with those 
of foreign shipbuilding countries where in- 
fiation is increasing more rapidly than here. 

Unfair statement: “The material index for 
ships has gone up 22.6 percent in the six- 
month period ending July 1974, while the 
inerease for all of FY 1973 was only 6.2 per- 
cent. Average hourly earnings have increased 
nine percent during the last year.” 

Real fact: To isolate shipbuilding in this 
sense is ludicrous on the part of a political 
regime which (1) has eschewed wage and 
price controls, and (2) has been unable to 
otherwise arrest the spiral of inflation, For 
most American industry, material and labor 
costs have increased substantially over the 
last twelve months, and this economic mani- 
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festation could be applied to the impact of 
a host of other legislation passed by, or 
pending before, the present Congress, 

The OMB letter also makes certain state- 
ments in regard to other aspects of HR-8193, 
and it seems to us that Paul Hall, President, 
Seafarers International Union, in his state- 
ment released to the press earlier this week, 
competently and effectively refutes these as- 
sertions in substantial detail. 

With deep appreciation of your endeavors 
on behalf of HR-8193 and all best personal 
regards, I am 

Cordially, 
Epwry M. Hoop, 
President. 


NEED TO REVISE PRICE-ANDERSON 
ACT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, much 
of the national debate on nuclear power 
development has focused on the ques- 
against 


tion of insurance 
disasters. 

Nuclear fisssion has great potential 
for supplying large amounts of energy 
while at the same time avoiding serious 
environmental problems associated with 
burning fossil fuels. As a result, the ex- 
pansion of nuclear generating facilities 
is high on the list of solutions offered 
to deal with domestic energy shortages. 

Yet, despite the optimism voiced by 
proponents of nuclear energy, many 
problems remain unsolved in this area. 
Serious questions have been raised about 
nuclear theft, reactor safety, and nu- 
clear waste disposal. 

The potential benefits of nuclear 
power should provide a strong incentive 
for resolving these problems to the pub- 
lic’s satisfaction. That the problems 
have not been fully resolved indicates a 
need for greater incentives and a work- 
able program to meet the challenges 
head-on. 

Noting that the public must ultimately 
decide if the risks of nuclear power are 
acceptable in view of the benefits and 
costs of alternative energy sources, the 
Ford Foundation’s energy policy project 
has proposed a four-part program to 
help inform the public and lay the basis 
for these decisions: 

First. Public assessment of the entire 
nuclear power program—benefits and 
risks—as a basis for public hearings on 
the program’s future. 

Second. Formulation of an independ- 
ent regulatory program to deal with the 
critical nuclear power social and envir- 
onmental issues, coupled with a restruc- 
turing of the nuclear R. & D. effort to 
emphasize effective evironmental con- 
trols on new supply technologies be- 
fore—not after—they become commer- 
cial. 

Third. Putting in effect an aggressive 
energy conservation program that will 
permit a more orderly, cautious develop- 
ment of nuclear power. 

Fourth. Revision of the Price Ander- 
son Act, which gives the nuclear industry 
financial protection in the event of cat- 
astrophic accidents, so that the indus- 
try has more incentive to achieve quality 
control in implementing environmental 
safeguards. 

Mr. President, Herbert Denenberg, 
former insurance commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, has written an article for this 
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month’s issue of the Progressive maga~ 
zine which elaborates on the last point, 
the need to revise the Price Anderson 
Act. By requiring the nuclear industry 
to bear the burden of proof for the re- 
liability of its own technology, there 
would be strong economic incentives for 
insuring nuclear power safety. If, indeed, 
as some critics have charged, nuclear 
power is unduly hazardous, normal mar- 
ket forces would delay any dangerous 
nuclear operations until solutions are 
found. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Dr. Denenberg be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NUCLEAR POWER: UNINSURABLE 
(By Herbert S. Denenberg) 


Is the present state of nuclear power tech- 
nology safe? One way to answer this basic 
question is to analyze the scientific dispute 
about possible nuclear accidents and their 
consequences, But there is an easier way, and 
that is to examine the willingness of the 
nuclear establishment itself to assume finan- 
cial responsibility for accidents and their 
consequences, This is a good measure of the 
safety and reliability of the technology. If 
there is inadequate evidence and experience 
on which to base a firm judgment on the 
insurance and economic risk of nuclear ac- 
cidents, is there enough evidence and ex- 
perience to justify putting human life at 
risk? 

The Price-Anderson Act, enacted by Con- 
gress in 1957, limits liability for any one nu- 
clear accident to 560 million dollars regard- 
less of the number of victims of the dollar 
value of the loss. This liability is paid by 
private insurance to the extent of its avail- 
ability, and the balance is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. The Act prom- 
ises to make payment of its liability in an 
indemnity agreement with each nuclear 
power plant owner, for a premium much low- 
er than that which would be charged by a 
commercial insurance company. In 1957 the 
private insurance industry made $60 million 
in liability insurance available for each in- 
cident, thus leaving $500 million in liability 
for the Federal Government. The amount of 
insurance has been gradually increased to 
$110 million, leaving $450 million in Federal 
liability at the present time. 

Thus, since 1957 the nuclear establish- 
ment has been protected from any liability 
to the public in accordance with the Price- 
Anderson Act. It buys whatever insurance is 
available, pays another premium for the in- 
demnity agreement, and then has no further 
financial responsibility for losses suffered by 
the public. If a nuclear catastrophe were to 
cause damage beyond this limit, there would 
be no legal responsibility on the part of 
anyone for payment to those who suffered 
death, injury, or property loss. 

The Price-Anderson Act, according to its 
proponents, is designed to protect the public 
as well as the nuclear industry. This claim 
is based more on public relations rhetoric 
than on actual financial analysis. It would 
have been possible to protect the public with- 
out limiting the responsibility for nuclear 
losses inflicted on the public. In fact, this 
must be considered a strange method of 
protecting the public, since its main thrust 
is to limit the amount of money available 
to the public and to shield the nuclear in- 
dustry from legal responsibility. 

The Price-Anderson Act is continuous 
proof that our present nuclear technology 
is not safe enough to permit those who con- 
trol it to be financially responsible for its 
consequences, This was dramatically illus- 
trated at hearings of the Pennsylvania Im- 
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surance Department in August 1973. The 
engineer of one nuclear manufacturer 
claimed that the technology was perfectly 
safe. The lawyer of the same firm insisted 
on a limitation of liability as contained in 
the Price-Anderson Act, Thus, the nuclear 
establishment seems to be talking out of 
both sides of its mouth at the same time: 
The public relations side said nuclear power 
is safe, while the economic side said that 
nuclear power is unsafe. 

The 560 million dollar limit of Price- 
Anderson protection may seem like a lot of 
money, but in the face of a nuclear accident 
ít could be peanuts. Several studies con- 
ducted by the Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC) and by other experts have indicated 
that the damage from one nuclear accident 
could run to $17 billion or more. 

The people who build and run nuclear re- 
actors are telling the American people that 
they do not trust their own creation. There 
is no reason why the American people should 
have more confidence in nuclear reactors 
than the experts who build and own and 
run them. 

The insurance industry shares the fear of 
the nuclear establishment. It limits its 
writings to $110 million for each incident 
in liability coverage, even though it will go 
on the line for far greater amounts for other 
risks. In fact, the insurance industry grows 
more fearful of nuclear power as the tech- 
nology “matures.” During the Pennsylvania 
hearings in 1973 on nuclear safety, it was 
pointed out that the commitment of the 
insurance industry to cover nuclear reactors 
had decreased since 1957 as a percentage of 
industry-wide surplus and assets. And the 
real value of the 560 million dollar limit had 
been dramatically reduced by inflation. 

Even the Federal Government, with its 
immense financial resources, is unwilling to 
assume full responsibility for nuclear acci- 
dents. It limits its liability under the Price- 
Anderson Act as surely as the nuclear indus- 
try itself. Since the passage of the legisla- 
tion, the Government has been lessening its 
liability rather than assuming more. 

Under the 1974 amendments to the Act, 
the Government’s responsibility will be 
further decreased, and will eventually be 
phased out altogether. If the chances of 
major nuclear catastrophes are small, why 
is Congress so slow to assume full responsi- 
bility and so quick to get out of even limited 
liability? 

The answer seems to be that even the 
Government does not have the financial ca- 
pacity and willingness to compensate for 
the bililon-dollar catastrophes that might be 
generated by our nuclear technology. This 
is why we must conclude that nobody could 
write the insurance policy we need on nu- 
clear power plants. 

Even if the Government were to remove 
the present limit on liability, it would still 
not be assuming full responsibility for nu- 
clear accidents. There are potential losses 
due to nuclear radiation that cannot be prop- 
erly or adequately compensated because of 
the difficulty o? proving a causal link be- 
tween a nuclear incident and delayed radia- 
tion injury. There is also the unsolved legal 
problem of compensating for genetic injury 
and life shortening caused by radiation from 
nuclear power plants, In addition, claims for 
delayed radiation injuries may be precluded 
because of the statute of imitations. Only in 
the case of an “extraordinary nuclear occur- 
rence,” as restrictively defined by law, Goes 
no-fault responsibility exist for nuclear 
damages. And the AEO’s determination of 
whether or not an “extraordinary” occurrence 
existed is not subject to judicial review, 

Finally, even if there were no limits of re- 
sponsibility for all kinds of nuclear related 
accidents and damages, there could not and 
would not be full protection to the public 
because no one knows what damage has al- 
ready been wrought by the operation of nu- 
clear power plants. 
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The nuclear industry has not adequately 
monitored low-level radiation releases, and 
neither the industry nor scientists have ade- 
quate information about the harmful effects 
of such radiation. This was recently affirmed 
by a blue-ribbon committee's report to the 
governor of Pennsylvania on the Shipping- 
port Nuclear Power Station. The committee 
concluded: “During the course of the investi- 
gation it became apparent that current, as 
well as past, environmental radiation moni- 
toring programs are inadequately designed 
and carried out for determining the impact 
of radioactive releases on the environment. 
Environmental monitoring programs con- 
ducted in the vicinity of the reactor have 
not been properly reviewed by a qualified 
health physicist on a timely basis. Appar- 
ently, no qualified health physicist was in 
the employ of the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany.” 

Despite claims, therefore, that no member 
of the public has been injured by a nuclear 
incident, the fact is that the nuclear indus- 
try does not even know what it is doing to 
the public. It has had about twenty years to 
work on this problem, and it has not even 
begun to handle it properly. This outrageous 
failure to protect the public was not uncov- 
ered by Congress or by the AEC, but was left 
to be documented by an ad hoc committee at 
the state level. At this late date, there has 
been no full-scale public health review of 
the impact of various kinds of nuclear facili- 
ties. 

This kind of failure is all too typical of 
the performance of the nuclear establish- 
ment. On August 15, 1974, The Wall Street 
Journal reported that Consumers Power Co. 
of Michigan had been fined $19,000 for vio- 
lations that included failure to control radio- 
active releases and to perform required safety 
review functions, A front page story in The 
New York Times on August 25, 1974, reported 
that AEC inspections of nuclear facilities 
uncovered deficiencies in more than one of 
three cases. During the year ending on June 
30, 1974, the AEC inspected 3,047 facilities 
and found 3,333 violations in 1,288 of them. 
Ninety-eight of these were in the most seri- 
ous of three categories of violations. The 
AEC imposed punishment on only eight 
occasions. 

A 1957 AEC study known as WASH-70 esti- 
mated the consequences of a major nuclear 
disaster to be 3,400 deaths, 43,000 injuries, 
and billions in property damage. In 1965, an 
updating of that study raised the estimate 
to 45,000 deaths, 100,000 injuries, long-term 
contamination of an area the size of Pennsyl- 
vania and property damage of 17 to 280 
billion dollars. 

The AEC attempted to discredit its 1957 
study by claiming it was unduly pessimistic, 
reflecting only the “worst possible” combina- 
tion of events. In analyzing the dangers of a 
technology, that is precisely what should be 
assumed, but it was not. It is clear that the 
WASH-740 document made no such assump- 
tion. The document itself stated that the 
results reflect “. .. the philosophy of the 
study, in that there were no deliberate at- 
tempts to maximize the hazard. ... This 
study ... is considered neither unduly pes- 
simistic nor optimistic.” 

The AEC kept the 1965 update secret for 
eight years until it was forced to make it 
public as a result of a lawsuit filed under 
the Federal Freedom of Information Act. 
Then the AEC tried to defuse both earlier 
studies by a third publication released in 
preliminary form on August 20, 1974. In- 
stead of looking at damage potential, the 
AEC focused on probability of damage. This 
third study, referred to as WASH-—1400, re- 
ports that the chances of the sequence that 
might trigger a serious accident are one in 
17,000 during any one year for one reactor. 

“cording to the report, if 100 reactors are 
« dered collectively, “the chances of an 

ccident causing 10 or more fatalities is 1 
‘n 2,600 per year or, on the average, one such 
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accident every 25 centuries.” For accidents 
involving 1,000 or more fatalities, the chances 
are ohe such accident in a million years. 

The study tries to predict the chances of 
future accident by a probability analysis of 
accident-causing events. But as the Com- 
mission's own Dr. Clifford Beck pointed out 
in the 1965 study: “There is no objective, 
quantitative means of assuring that all pos- 
sible paths leading to catastrophe have been 
recognized and safeguarded or that the safe- 
guards will in every case function as in- 
tended when needed.” 

The AEC claims that advances in space 
technology have produced new techniques 
that can produce realistic probabilities of 
accidents. This conclusion was challenged 
in testimony before the Subcommittee on 
State Energy Policy of the California state 
assembly by William Bryan, now with the 
National Institute for Applied Research, who 
Spent eleven years in the aerospace indus- 
try and was involved with reliability and 
safety analysis for the Apollo and Nerva pro- 
grams. Bryan testified that the Commission 
is “pushing phony reliability and safety 
numbers” to demonstrate the safety of nu- 
clear power plants. He testified further that 
by calculating probabilities on various fall- 
ures of components that may lead to acci- 
dents, results could be useful in comparing 
alternative approaches to design. But he 
concluded that results to date are not 
“meaningful in any absolute sense” and are 
subject to manipulation. 

The AEC’s probability analysis may be an 
interesting mathematical exercise, but it is 
little more than that. It is not a substitute 
for reliable actuarial data based on experi- 
ence, And however elaborate and extensive 
the study, it will not be relied on by the 
insurance industry, by the nuclear establish- 
ment, or by anyone else to set insurance 
rates, It is merely public relations material, 
not the basis of any hard decisions involy- 
ing the willingness of the insurance indus- 
try or the nuclear establishment to pay for 
losses inflicted on the public. 

The Commission's probability analysis can 
be viewed as a form of science fiction. It 
does not present the real probability of loss 
to the public, but a highly subjective, judg- 
mental, and unreliable estimate of some of 
the possibilities of accidents. We can take 
the latest AEC study seriously when the in- 
surance industry starts using it to seb In- 
surance rates. If the AEC’s Rasmussen Re- 
port, which estimates the probability of a 
nuclear accident, is correct, then liability 
insurance premiums on reactors should be 
slashed by about 90 per cent. 

Had there been real consideration of the 
issues of nuclear power by the public and by 
government agencies, we would not be where 
we are today. But the decisions have been 
relegated to a small circle of experts in the 
AEC and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, two agencies so close to the nuclear 
establishment as to be virtual adjuncts of it. 

The Federal Government has largely pre- 
empted the field, leaving little to the states. 
Many state agencies do not even seem curi- 
ous about nuclear power. State public utility 
commissions have almost completely ignored 
the question of nuclear safety or insurability. 
So have state insurance departments. Thus 
the decision-making process on an issue af- 
fecting us all has been left to a small group 
of experts and policymakers who have, in 
turn, been unduly influenced by the nuclear 
establishment, All the decisions have been 
pushed to the top; there the buck stopped, 
and the AEC as well as the Joint Committee 
copped out. 

The experts seem to think they can repeal 
Murphy's Law—that “if anything can go 
wrong, it will.” They envision a perfect tech- 
nology with a thousand reactors by the year 
2000, and an ongoing process of manufactur- 
ing, transporting, and storing tons of nuclear 
material and tons of nuclear waste. But in 
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every nuclear industry, serious mishaps and 
serious accidents have occurred. As reactors 
multiply and deadly nuclear waste piles up, 
it is only a question of time until a nuclear 
mishap ripens into an unthinkable nuclear 
catastrophe. Ralph Nader has pointed out 
that there have been “800 serious accidents” 
since nuclear power plants began operating 
in this country, The difference between an 
accident and a catastrophe is pure chance, 
and only luck has kept one or more of these 
800 accidents from ripening into a disaster. 

Nuclear power safety is too important to 
be left to the experts. It is an issue that 
should be resolved from the point of view of 
the public interest, which requires a broader 
perspective than that of tunnel-visioned 
technicians, In the final analysis, nuclear 
safety is not a scientific question. It is a 
humanitarian, moral, and philosophical de- 
cision, one uniquely susceptible to resolution 
by the public, 


A NATIONWIDE ATTACK 
ON DIABETES 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, last week, 
we commemorated National Diabetes 
Week. The event is particularly note- 
worthy in light of congressional enact- 
ment earlier this year of legislation in- 
troduced by my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER) 
launching a nationwide attack on dia- 
betes. 

In noting the observance of National 
Diabetes Week, I would like not only to 
capsulize the thrust of this legislation, 
but also to discuss the disease itself. 

The National Diabetes Mellitus Re- 
search and Education Act required the 
Director of the National Institutes of 
Health to establish a 17-member com- 
mission on diabetes to formulate a long- 
range plan to combat diabetes. The 
commission was given 9 months in which 
to make its report on the long-range 
plan with specific recommendations for 
the utilization and organization of na- 
tional resources for that purpose. A co- 
ordinated national research program 
could thus be established. The act au- 
thorized $1 million to provide continu- 
ing education of physicians, allied health 
personnel, and the general public. 

A prevention and control program in 
cooperation with Federal, State, and lo- 
cal agencies under the Public Health 
Service Act was authorized to assist all 
communities to establish such things as 
detection programs. 

Diabetes research and training cen- 
ters are to be developed and expanded. 
The centers would be directed on three 
fronts: First, to conduct research in the 
diagnosis and treatment of diabetes and 
related disorders; second, to provide 
training programs for physicians and al- 
lied health personnel on current meth- 
ods of diagnosis and treatment of the 
disease; and third, to provide informa- 
tion programs for physicians and allied 
health personnel who provide primary 
care for patients. Insofar as is practical, 
these centers are to be developed geo- 
graphically on the basis of population. 

The reasons for drafting this legisla- 
tion were many. Studies estimate that as 
many as 12 million Americans could be 
the victims of diabetes. Its prevalence 
has at least doubled in the past decade, 

Diabetes is the fifth leeding cause of 
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death from disease. This does not include 
deaths which are recorded as being 
caused by heart attacks, kidney failures. 
and other diseases of which diabetes is 
a contributing factor. 

Diabetes is the second most common 
cause of new cases of blindness and, 
within the next 10 years, it is expected to 
become the leading cause of blindness. In 
addition, complications of diabetes fre- 
quently lead to other serious health 
problems including heart attacks, 
strokes, kidney failure, and impaired 
nerve function. 

It has been estimated that diabetes- 
related sickness costs the Nation $2 bil- 
lion a year due to absenteeism, disabil- 
ity, and productivity losses. 

Just from the data we have available 
to us, it becomes very apparent that ef- 
forts at bringing this disease under con- 
trol are essential to the national health. 
In this connection, I want to take this 
opportunity to praise both the American 
Diabetes Association and the Juvenile 
Diabetes Association for their efforts in 
seeking this end. Both organizations 
have made significant and important 
contributions not only to controlling 
diabetes, but to finding a cure for the 
disease as well. 


HIRING QUOTAS ON CAMPUSES— 
REVERSE DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to call attention to a problem 
being experienced by some institutions of 
higher education related to Federal ef- 
forts to end hiring discrimination. The 
Office of Civil Rights of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare has 
been endeavoring to implement Execu- 
tive Order 11246 and title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. No one would chal- 
lenge the goal of title VI, that recipients 
of Federal financial assistance offer their 
benefits, services and employment with- 
out regard to race, color or national 
origin. 

The problem has arisen in applying the 
“affirmative action” concept as a means 
of ending discrimination in college and 
university employment practices. Some 
informed observers have contended that 
contrary to rulings of the Supreme Court, 
the Office of Civil Rights has been prac- 
ticing “reverse discrimination” by estab- 
lishing goals and timetables to make up 
for deficient proportions of minorities 
and women employees. 

Small colleges have had particular 
difficulty complying with such require- 
ments as showing that each unit of their 
institution was hiring minorities and 
women in proportion to those available 
to be hired. Also they have been exces- 
sively burdened by administrative re- 
quirements and paperwork in complying 
with affirmative action regulations. Many 
small colleges are struggling for their 
very existence in a period of rising costs 
and declining enrollments. If burdens 
such as this contribute to the demise of 
such institutions, there will be no jobs 
at all for women and minorities in col- 
leges. 

The House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee has held hearings on this matter 
and will continue to investigate it. Mr. 
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President, to shed further light on the 
matter I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article by Irving 
Kristol in Fortune magazine entitled 
“How Hiring Quotas Came to the Cam- 
puses.” 

I also ask unanimous consent further 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal, of Octo- 
ber 22, entitled, “Dellenback’s Ques- 
tion.” Some important points are raised 
in it originating from the hearings in 
which my colleague from Oregon, Mr. 
DELLENBACK, participated. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Fortune magazine, September 1974] 
How Hmrnc QUOTAS CAME TO THE CAMPUSES 
(By Irving Kristol) 

Who would ever have thought, twenty or 
even ten years ago, that we in the United 
States would live to see the day when a gov- 
ernment agency would ask institutions of 
higher learning to take a racial census of 
their faculties, specifying the proportion of 
“Indo-Europeans” (traditionally, just an- 
other term for “Aryans”)? And who could 
have anticipated that this would happen 
with little public controversy, and with con- 
siderable support from the liberal com- 
munity? How on earth did this fantastic sit- 
uation come about? 

Well, it all began innocently enough with 
Executive Order 11246, which Lyndon John- 
son issued in September, 1965. This order 
provided that, as a condition of obtaining 
federal contracts, all contractors had to sign 
an agreement not to “discriminate against 
any employee or applicant for employment 
because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin.” Sex was added in 1968. The order 
then went on to say: “The contractor will 
take affirmative action to ensure that ap- 
plicants are employed, and that employees 
are treated during employment, without re- 
gard to their race, color,” etc. 


IN WAYS NO ONE HAD FORESEEN 


The intent of Executive Order 11246 was 
clear: what was envisaged was “affirmative 
action” against discrimination, As originally 
interpreted by the Department of Labor (des- 
ignated as the responsible executive agency), 
this meant that all employers with fed- 
eral contracts had to post statements ot 
nondiscrimination in prominent places, in- 
clude them in all “help wanted” advertise- 
ments, inform the appropriate union of this 
policy, etc. In other words, the existence of 
nondiscrimination had to be broadcast as 
widely as possible, to encourage members of 
minority groups to apply for Jobs they had 
previously thought to be closed to them. 

So far, so good—but not for long. Over 
the next several years, HEW’s Office of Civil 
Rights—to which the Department of Labor 
had delegated responsibility for enforcement 
with regard to educational institutions—be- 
gan to expand the scope of “affirmative ac- 
tion” in ways that no one had foreseen. 
Gradually, the “good faith" of a university’s 
nondiscriminatory posture began to be 
measured by whether or not it did, in fact, 
employ members of minority groups; the 
absence of a particular minority was taken 
to be conclusive proof of a discriminatory 
employment policy. And, inexorably, bureau- 
cratic enthusiasm began to calibrate the 
measurements ever more finely. Affirmative 
action came to mean that the percentages 
of minority employees had to be represent- 
ative of their proportion of the population 
in the area, or of the college graduates in the 
area, cr of whatever base the local HEW of- 
ficials decided was appropriate. This assigned 
percentage became the “goal” of nondis- 
criminatory employment; and to this goal 
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there was soon appended, by bureaucratic 
decree, a “timetable” for the attainment of 
that, goal. To put it shortly but accurately, 
a discriminatory quota system—based upon 
race, color, religion, six, and national origin— 
has been imposed upon college faculties. 

All this has happened without explicit 
congressional or judicial sanction. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, indeed, explicitly pro- 
hibits preferential hiring on the basis of race, 
color, national origin, or whatever. The Su- 
preme Court, moreover, as recently as 1971 
(Griggs v. Duke Power), affirmed that Con- 
gress had forbidden such discrimination in 
favor of any minority group. But the bureau- 
crats retort, with a show of indignation, 
that. affirmative action is really something 
very different from preferential hiring—that 
a “goal” plus a “timetable” does not add up 
to a “quota.” Of all the lies to emanate from 
Washington in recent years, this is in some 
ways the most dispiriting—it is such a 
blatant lie, perceived by everyone involved 
to be a lie, in elementary logic a lie, on the 
record a lie. 

At the beleaguered institutions, there has 
been much covert resentment against affirm- 
ative action, but little open opposition to it, 
A number of influences work to inhibit open 
opposition. To begin with, no university 
wants to face—and few can afford to face— 
the suspension of all government contracts 
and government aid for the length of time, 
possibly several years, that it would take to 
pursue the issue up to the Supreme Court. 
Moreover, it is very difficult to argue the case 
against affirmative action before the court of 
public opinion without looking like a racist 
or a sexist or some other nasty ist. 

And, finally, there has always been the 
hope that the whole business would reduce 
itself to an ineffectual absurdity by its own 
inherent logic. After all, as one “minority” 
group after another begins to insist, upon 
being included in this quota system—white 
ethnics, women, old people, young people, 
homosexuals, etc——you end up, because of 
the overlapping of categories, with consider- 
ably more than 100 percent of the working 
population claiming some kind of minority 
status. 

Nevertheless, college professors and admin- 
istrators are beginning to get restive and to 
speak out, as they feel ever more directly the 
pressure to hire unqualified or less qualified 
applicants with minority status. One of the 
most outspoken. campus voices is that of 
George Roche, president of Hillsdale College 
in Michigan. Hillsdale, a small, traditional, 
and generally excellent liberal-arts college, 
refuses on principle to accept any govern- 
ment funds. Roche is therefore free to speak 
up, as most other college presidents are not— 
and he does, 


TWO WITH ONE STONE 


His case against affirmative action as it has 
operated in higher education will soon be 
published in an unusual format—as half of 
@ book entitled The Balancing Act (Open 
Court, $8.95). The other half will be an ex- 
amination of Black Studies programs by a 
psychoanalyst and an economist. 

With vigor, indignation, and a firm regard 
for the merit system, Roche documents the 
ways in which affirmative action is demean- 
ing the academic community. He holds up to 
view the two-birds-with-one-stone letters 
from heads of departments to their counter- 
parts elsewhere. (“We desire to appoint a 
Black or Chicano, preferably female . . .’'), 
the fudging of racial and ethnic identities for 
purposes of the affirmative-action census, the 
arrogance and contemptuousness of fiedgling 
bureaucrats toward distinguished scholars 
and traditions of academic excellence, 

A useful complement to Roche’s pungent 
account is a scholarly analysis by the Prince- 
ton economist Richard A. Lester, Written as 
a report to the Carnegie Commission on 
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Higher Education, it was recently published 
under the homely title Antibias Regulation 
of Universities: Faculty Problems and Their 
Solutions (McGraw-Hill, $4.95). It is an im- 
mensely valuable study, examining the sub- 
ject in patient detail. As Professor Lester de- 
scribes the workings of affirmative action, 
many of its key assumptions are erroneous, 
many of its crucial concepts are ambiguous, 
and its imposed “solutions” are arbitrary. 

The section on the position of women in 
academic life is especially revealing. No one 
doubts that individual women haye been 
discriminated against by the “clubbiness” of 
a predominantly male academy. But Lester 
demonstrates that the “underrepresentation” 
of women on college faculties is largely the 
result, not of massive discrimination, but of 
cultural factors that have shaped women's 
attitudes, tastes, and ambitions. 

A FROZEN MOSAIC 

Professor Lester closes with some moderate 
proposals as to how the original idea of 
“affirmative action” can be salyaged from the 
bureaucratic entanglements that threaten to 
pervert it. One need not agree with all his 
suggestions to appreciate their thrust, which 
is to emphasize the importance of programs 
designed to increase the supply of qualified 
minority candidates (however one defines 
“minority”) and to ensure that the demand 
is not distorted by bias. 

No one can object to reasonable legisla- 
tion that outlaws job discrimination. In a 
heterogeneous society such as ours, discrim- 
ination is incompatible with such funda- 
mental ideals as equality of opportunity or 
even just plain fair treatment for all. Very 
tew Americans, moreover, would object to 
special efforts. (and the expenditures such 
efforts require) to assist those who, as a re- 
sult of past discrimination, need a helping 
hand to attain true “equality of oppor- 
tunity.” 

But to substitute a frozen mosaic of racial 
and ethnic groups for the kaleidoscopic 
pluralism that emerges naturally from a lib- 
eral society is both self-defeating and unwise. 
Self-defeating, because those whom affirma- 
tive action pushes into jobs for which they 
are not qualified know themselves to be (and 
are known by others to be) second-class 
citizens with first-class passports—and this, 
in the end, deprives them of the self-respect 
that is the true basis of equality in a democ- 
racy. Unwise, because we depend upon our 
institutions of higher education to sustain 
our standards and visions of excellence, In 
attempting to achieve equality, at the cost 
of excellence, affirmative action subverts the 
American. democratic ideal, which aims ta 
reconcile equality and excellence. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 22, 1974] 
DELLENBACK'S QUESTION 


Congress is finally waking up to the fact 
that something has gone haywire in federal 
efforts to end hiring discrimination. As our 
Mr, James C. Hyatt recounts in an article 
elsewhere in this page, one House committee 
has turned up an amazing, but not surpris- 
ing story of disarray in the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. In separate 
hearings, the House Education subcommit- 
tee has provided some insight into the way 
the Health, Education and Welfare Depart- 
ment’s “affirmative action” program for col- 
lege faculties has been perverted into a 
racial and sex-based quota system. 

The trouble, it seems, begins with HEW’s 
method of proving discrimination, something 
it calls measuring “parities.” Instead of pro- 
ducing charges from some aggrieved party, 
ail you have to do is show that the faculty 
has a lower proportion of women or minori- 
ties than you think it would have with no 
barriers. Then you give the school a time- 
table to meet your “goals” for the right pro- 
portions. HEW has been claiming it can do 
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this without requiring quota hiring, which 
Congress has declared illegal. 

This claim didn't hold up too well, though, 
when Congressman John Dellenback of Ore- 
gon gave the HEW bureaucrats some un- 
accustomed exercises in logic. During the 
hearings, he posed to each witness the fol- 
lowing question: 

Say you have a faculty of 1,000 white 
males, the result of past discrimination. You 
want to correct this, but there’s a 20-year 
turnover, so you only hire 50 new people 
& year. If you judge these on the merits, may- 
be 10 would be “minority” and 20 would be 
women. But by the end of five years, your 
faculty proportions are still way below ‘‘par- 
ity.” Is this good enough, since there’s been 
no discrimination in each year’s hiring? Or 
does the college have to go out, year after 
year, taking in women and minorities re- 
gardiess of their merits until it meets the 
required proportions? 

The difference here, of course, is the dif- 
ference between no discrimination and “re- 
verse discrimination.” And Peter Holmes, di- 
rector of HEW’s Office of Civil Rights, admit- 
ted under Rep. Dellenback's questioning 
that, yes, reverse discrimination was what his 
people required. Mr. Holmes steadfastly 
maintained that he was talking about 
“goals” with timetables, not quotas, but un- 
der these conditions, it’s hard to tell the two 
apart. 

As both these hearings suggest, the bu- 
reaucracy has gone astray on “affirmative 
action” because it has followed the path of 
least resistance and tried to enforce across- 
the-board regulations instead of judging in- 
dividual complaints. So the people who feel 
they really deserve redress go ignored, as 
with EEOC’s backlog of up to 100,000 un- 
resolved charges, while institutions across 
the country are sacrificing their quality as a 
punishment for the sins of society. 

The Congressmen at these hearings were 
obviously surprised to see what the bureauc- 
racy had done with their antidiscrimination 
laws, But Rep. Dellenback will have to ask 
his question repeatedly before the people at 
HEW realize where they are going wrong. 


MINNEAPOLIS LEGAL AID SOCIETY 
HELPS THE POOR 


Mr.. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
take this opportunity to commend the 
Legal Aid Society of Minneapolis for the 
success they haye had in providing legal 
services to the poor. I felt that two cases 
illustrate both the importance and the 
quality of the service rendered by an 
agency funded in large part through 
OEO. 

The first case, Bennett against Butz, 
arose because the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture allowed approximately $278 
million of the funds appropriated for the 
food stamp program for fiscal year 1973 
to go unspent, despite the fact that mil- 
lions of persons potentially eligible for 
the program were not receiving as- 
sistance. Judge Miles Lord found that 
the Department’s efforts in implement- 
ing the outreach provisions of the Food 
Stamp Act were a total failure. He or- 
dered that this “surplus” be made avail- 
able for present expenditure and re- 
quired Secretary Butz to review all state 
outreach plans. 

The second case, Welsch against 
Likins, established the right of mentally 
retarded residents of State hospitals to 
a program of habilitation. In an opinion 
issued last February, Judge Earl Larson 
ruled that such a right exists. Recently, 
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he ordered that substantial changes be 
made at Cambridge State Hospital and 
recommended that further action be 
taken by the Governor and the Iegisla- 
ture at the coming session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from these respective 
decisions by Judge Miles Lord and Judge 
Earl Larson, Federal District Court of 
the District of Minnesota, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, 2s follows: 

Excerpts Prom Orrnion or Junes Mmes W. 

LORD IN BENNETT AGAINST BUTZ, DISTRICT 

or MINNESOTA, No, 4-73 Civ. 284 


The plaintiffs claim that the Secretary 
failed to implement the outreach require- 
ments of the Food Stamp Act set forth m 
7 U.S.C. $2019(e)(5). This section man- 
dates the Secretary to require, of each state 
participating in the Food Stamp Program, & 
plan for effective action to mform low-in- 
come persons of the benefits available under 
the program and “to insure the participa- 
tion of eligible households.” The plaintiffs 
claim that the Secretary failed to do this 
and refused to take remedial action after 
the states failed to formulate and imple- 
ment appropriate outreach plans. (Page 3) 

The Secretary's response to the Congres- 
sional directive, when viewed in its totality, 
is fairly described as a total failure on his 
part to do what the Congress clearly intend- 
ed him to do. (Page 7) 

Through all of these impoundment cases, 
which deal with a diverse number of fed- 
eral statutes and programs, there is one com- 
mon thread. These cases make ft clear that 
administrators of Congressionally estab- 
lished programs have the authority to do 
what the Congress directs or permits, and 
that administrators Iack the authority, for 
whatever reason, to thwart the will of Con- 
gress by failing or refusing to follow Con- 
gressional directives. In those cases in which 
the Court found that administrative action 
inconsistent with Congressionally estab- 
lished purposes and standards resulted in 
the non-expenditure of funds, a course of 
action has been required which was consist- 
ent with implementation of the Congres- 
sional purpose. See e.g., Highway Commis« 
ston of Missouri v. Volpe, supra. 

In the present case, the Court has found 
that the Secretary failed to act in accord- 
ance with the outreach provisions of the 
statute. His actions frustrated and thwarted 
the will of Congress. As a result, effective ac- 
tion to sure the participation of the many 
persons eligible for the food stamp program 
did not take place during fiscal 1973 and 
#280° million appropriated by the Congress 
to meet the nutritional needs of poor people 
went unspent. By his inaction im outreach, 
the Secretary impounded that money as ef- 
fectively as he would have done had he pro- 
claimed publicly that he would not imple- 
ment the program to the extent authorized 
by the Congress. 

The Court is compelled in such circum- 
stances to order the Secretary to use these 
funds already appropriated by the Congress 
tor the purpose intended—to provide for ex- 
pansion through effective outreach efforts of 
& program designed to alleviate hunger and 
malnutrition by increasing the food purchas- 
ing power of low-income households. To do 
less would be to allow the Secretary to dis- 
regard the rule of law. The elected repre- 
sentatives of the people have established the 
law. It is the Secretary's responsibility and 
cuty to implement that law. When it is dem- 
onstrated that he, has failed to do so, it is 
the responsibility of the Court to require 
compliance with the standards set by Con- 
gress. (Pages 18-19) 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE DECISION DATED FEBRUARY 
15, 1974, or JUDGE EARL LARSON IN WELSCH 
AGAINST LIKINS, District OF MINNESOTA, 
No, 4-72 Civ. 451 
The evidence im the instant case is over- 

wheiming and convincing that a program of 

“habilitation” can work to improve the lives 

of Cambridge's residents. Testimony of ex- 

perts and documentary evidence indicate that 
everyone, no matter the degree or severity of 
retardation, is capable of growth and develop- 
ment if given adequate and suitable treat- 

ment. (Page 8) 

It does not suffice, therefore, to show that 
conditions have been upgraded at Cambridge, 
that the situation will continue to improve 
in the future, and that even more achieve- 
ments would be forthcoming were it not for 
the restrictions imposed by the legislature. 
It is the Court’s duty, under the Constitu- 
tion, to assure that every resident of Cam~ 
bridge receives at least minimally adequate 
care and treatment consonant with the full 
and true meaning of the due process clause. 
(Page 11) 

EXCERPTS From THE Decision DATEQ OCTOBER 
1, 1974 OF JUDGE Larson IN WELSCH AGAINST 
LIKINS 


With the exception of the Deliwoods, the 
design and construction of most of the resi- 
dential buildings at Cambridge are inappro- 
priate for long-term housing of retarded per- 
sons. They are overly iarge and provide mini- 
mal opportunities for privacy, comfort, of 
other elements of a normal living environ- 
ment. These facilities are particularly un- 
suitable for housing children. (Page 7) 

Many of the living conditions at Cam- 
bridge are not consonant with what one 
would expect to find at large facilities for the 
housing of normal, non-retarded persons and 
thus do not conform to the normalization 
principle. Living quarters, bathrooms, and 
sleeping areas are often lacking in adequate 
privacy. Most residents do not have individ- 
ual chests, closets, or desks to maintain per- 
sonal possessions. Equipment is in short sup- 
ply. Some residential areas are devoid of fur- 
nishings, and others are inadequately fur- 
nished. (Page 8) 

These deficiencies in the living conditions 
at Cambridge are attributable primarily to 
& persistent shortage of funds for equipment, 
Por the 1969-1971 biennium Cambridge re- 
quested. $273,524 for special equipment, and 
it received only slightly more than $52,000 
from the State Legislature. For the following 
biennium Cambridge sought $159,799 for 
equipment, and it received about $46,000 
from the Legislature. For the current 1973— 
1975 biennium it requested $106,297 for spe- 
cial equipment, and it received $42,000 from 
the Legislature. (Page 8) 

The evidence presented at trial and dur- 
ing the post-trial proceedings leads to the in- 
escapable conclusion that, with scattered ex- 
ceptions, Cambridge lacks sufficient direct. 
care staffing for purposes of basic custodial 
care or for effective habitation of its 
residents. (Page 14) 

Because of these vagaries, particularly the 
uncertainty of availability, the Court will 
not now require the Commissioner to hire 
the additional personnel plaintifs seek. As 
With direct care staff to meet the ACFMR 
Standards, however, the Court, will order her 
to recommend that the Governor request 
the hiring of many of the professionals 
sought by the plaintiffs, and it again urges 
that the executive and legislative branches 
heed this recommendation in order that 
plaintiffs are provided with more than merely 
minimally adequate care and treatment. 
(Page 26) 

Although many of the developments that 
underlie the current conditions at Cambridge 
antedate the defendants’ assuming their pres- 
ent positions, certain of the problems, par- 
ticularly those pertaining to staffing, could 
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have been alleviated had more forceful action 
been taken by the DPW within the last few 
years (Page 31) 

While Cambridge has progressed in recent 
years, the Journey towards humane and ade- 
quate care and treatment of these persons 
still has a Iong way to go. 

The measures prescribed herein are means 
of reaching those goals. In so doing, the 
Court continues to reflect its concern for 
“the practical Iimits of its abilities to re- 
solve what is essentially a question of con- 
flicting legislative priorities.” Id. There is lit- 
tle to be gained by ordering relief that cam- 
not realistically be effectuated, yet for which 
the defendants would be accountable for 
noncompliance. Thus, to mandate that the 
Commissioner add several hundred direct care 
employees at Cambridge would unfairly sub- 
ject her to potential judicial sanctions for 
circumstances that are beyond her immediate 
control and ultimately dependent upon ap- 
proval by the Governor and Legislature. But 
neither the Governor nor the Legislature 
are parties to this action, and the Court has 
no direct control over them. (Page 33) 

On the other hand, compelling the defen- 
dants to undertake certain significant meas- 
ures aud to further require the Commissioner 
to recommend authorization of other large 
scale improvements at Cambridge would be 
practical and, buttressed by the authority of 
this Court, likely to result in substantial 
compliance by those with ultimate authority 
in the matter, (Pages 33-34) 

On the basis of the evidence in this case 
the Court believes that the provisions to be 
ordered herein are feasible and practicable 
means of achieving minimally adequate con- 
ditions and practices at Cambridge and will 
bring about a new and substantially better 
day for the mentally retarded. 

It will then take the resolve and coopers- 
tion of the executive and legislative branches 
of State government, in conjunction with 
other instrumentalities, to remedy the years 
of neglect and inadequate care and treatment 
that the plaintiffs have suffered. They should 
be mindful that “[h}umane considerations 
and constitutional requirements are not, in 
this day, to be measured or limited by dollar 
considerations. . . ."" (Page 34) 


CHARTERS FOR AFFINITY GROUPS 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, on 
October 30, 1974, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board proposed to terminate the author- 
ity of air carriers to operate charters for 
affinity groups. For more than 25 years 
affinity groups, such as Shriners, B'nai 
Brith, Knights of Columbus, medical and 
bar associations, ethnic organizations, 
and fraternal organizations, such as 
Elks, Rotarians, and Kiwanians, et 
cetera have been using affinity charters 
for conventions, meetings, or vacations. 
Students, schoolteachers, and labor 
groups are also dependent on affinity 
charters for low cost, mass air transpor- 
tation. 

Charters more than any other form 
of air transportation conserve fuel in 
these trying times and are anti-infla- 
tionary since the cost per passenger on 
a full planeload is much less than that 
of a plane one-half to two-thirds full. 
Accordingly, I am concerned that the 
public may be deprived of the basic type 
of charter flight without any substitute 
having been proven in the marketplace. 
If the termination of affinity charters 
were deferred while substitute authority 
meeting the needs of the public to a 
greater extent than affinity charters is 
made available, the public might yolun- 
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tarily moye away from the use of af- 
finity charters. On the other hand, the 
termination of affinity charters without 
a tested substitute would deprive the 
public of low cost, mass air transporta- 
tion and wreak havoc with those air car- 
riers dependent on charters. 

On November 7, Senator KENNEDY, the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, held hearings on the general sub- 
ject of charter rates and the actions of 
the CAB concerning compliance with the 
Administrative Procedures Act. I at- 
tended a portion of these hearings and I 
have acquainted myself with the record 
and am concerned that actions are being 
taken by regulatory agencies which are 
not consistent with the needs of the pub- 
lic and which may very well be in viola- 
tion of Federal statutes. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
questioning this decision by the CAB— 
both as to its substance and the proce- 
dures by which it was reached. It is time 
to take a long look at actions of our 
Government which have the effect of 
perpetuating monopolistic practices to 
the detriment of the consumer and this 
charter flight question seems to me to be 
a good place to start. 


THE DEATH OF PUBLISHER 
DAVID G. RICHARDSON 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Wyoming 
recently lost one of her most outstand- 
ing citizens with the death of David G. 
Richardson, publisher of the Rock 
Springs Rocket-Miner for 37 years. 

A man dedicated to the betterment 
of his community and State, David Rich- 
ardson has left many memorials to his 
exceptional capabilities and outstanding 
qualities. Among these are Western Wy- 
oming Community College, the Sweet- 
water County Girl Scout Camp, and the 
newspaper he headed for so many years. 

An active Democrat, I can personally 
attest to the many contributions David 
Richardson made to our party at the 
State and national levels. Through our 
political association, I gained much from 
his advice and counsel. 

Wyoming has lost a friend and bene- 
factor. Those of us who knew David 
Richardson and worked with him will al- 
ways cherish his friendship and abilities. 

I ask unanimous consent that recent 
articles appearing in the Rock Springs 
Rocket-Miner reflecting on David Rich- 
ardson’s life be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Davin G. RICHARDSON DIES; PUsLisHER HERE 
37 YEARS 

David G. Richardson, 72, prominent veteran 
Wyoming publisher, died Sunday, Nov. 10 in 
Phoenix, Ariz, following a short illness and 
major surgery. 

Considered by many to be the dean of Wy- 
oming’s active publishers, Richardson's news= 
paper career spanned more than a half cen- 
tury. He was a member of the Wyoming Press 
Association for 40 years and served as the 
association's president during the early "40s. 

He was editor and publisher of the Rock 
Springs Daily Rocket-Miner at the time of 
his death, a post he had held the past 37 
years. 

He began his Wyoming newspaper career 
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in Newcastle in 1934 when he purchased the 
Newcastle Newsletter-Journal in partnership 
with the late Tracy S. McCraken. Prior to 
that time he had worked for the Omaha, 
Neb. Daily News and the Lincoln, Neb. Star. 

In 1937 he and McCraken purchased the 
Rock Springs Rocket and converted it to a 
daily publication. Shortly thereafter they ac- 
quired the Rock Springs Miner and combined 
the two publications. 

In the early ‘50s, they purchased radio 
station KVRS, which the company operated 
until Sept. 1 of this year. 

Born in Firth, Neb. on Feb. 11, 1902, he was 
the son of Eugene E. and Anna Hoffsteadt 
Richardson, who preceded him in death, 

He attended schools in Omaha and was 
graduated from the University of Nebraska 
at Lincoln in 1925 with a major in journalism 
and law. 

While at the university, he was a member 
of Kappa Sigma fraternity; Scabbard and 
Blade military honorary; the Innocents So- 
ciety, a men’s scholastic honorary, and was 
editor of the “Cornhusker,” the university 
yearbook. 

It was during the time he attended the 
university that he began his newspaper career 
with the Lincoln Star. 

He was married to the former Margaret 
Edwards in North Platte, Neb. on Aug. 14, 
1929 

Active in Democratic political circles, he 
was a precinct committeeman for many years 
and a delegate to four consecutive national 
Democratic conventions between 1952 and 
1964. In the 1960 convention, Richardson 
tallied and cast the votes which nominated 
John F. Kennedy to be the Democratic can- 
didate for president. 

He served on the powerful Credentials 
Committee of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee. 

He was president and a director of Rock 
Springs Newspapers, Inc.; president and di- 
rector of Wyoming Broadcasting Co., and & 
director of Laramie Newspapers, Inc. He had 
also been a director of the First Security 
Bank of Rock Springs. 

Active in community affairs, he was & 
member of B.P.O. Elks Lodge No. 624; the 
Rock Springs Lions Club, of which he was 
a past president; the Rotary Club; the 
Masonic Lodge and the Korein Temple of the 
Shrine, 

He is credited with providing the original 
impetus toward establishment of Western 
Wyoming College in Rock Springs with an 
editorial depicting the needs for a commu- 
niby college in this area. 

He organized and sponsored the first Rock 
Springs Football Special train from Rock 
Springs to Laramie for a University of Wyo- 
ming football game. This annual train later 
became known as the Rock Springs Quarter- 
back Train. 

He served on the advisory board of the 
University of Wyoming College of Commerce 
and Industry. 

He spearheaded a drive in 1949 to raise 
funds to build a Girl Scout Camp on Fre- 
mont Lake by sponsoring Horace Heidt tal- 
ent shows and appearances of the U.S, 
Marine Band.in Rock Springs, The camp be- 
came known throughout the state as Sweet- 
water County Camp For Girls, Inc. 

One. of the top trapshooters in the Rocky 
Mountain area, he garnered top honors in 
several state and national shoots, He was 
named to the Wyoming’All-State Trapshoot- 
ing Team in 1969 and 1973, He held member- 
ship in the American Trapshooting Assn.; 
Wyoming Trapshooting Assn., of which he 
seryed as president and member of the board 
of directors, and the Rocky Mountain Oys- 
ters, of which he also served as president 
and a member of the governing board. 

He was the Wyoming State Seniors golf 
champion in: 1966. His other hobbies in- 
cluded fishing and hunting. 

In addition to his wife, Margaret, he is 
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survived by a daughter, Mrs. J. A. (Patricia) 
Guthrie Jr. of Laramie; a son, Charles E. 
Richardson of Rock Springs; two sisters, Mrs. 
B. A. Mathews, and Miss Mabel Richardson, 
both of Omaha, Neb.; five grandchildren, 
John A. Guthrie II and Ellen Guthrie, both 
of Laramie, and Charles Alan Richardson, 
Eliaine Richardson and Carla Richardson, 
all of Cheyenne; one niece and two nephews. 

Funeral services will be conducted Thurs- 
day at 10 a.m. at the Episcopal Church of the 
Holy Communion with the Rev. George 
Mackey officiating. Graveside services will be 
at 11 a.m, Friday with burial in the Green 
Hill Cemetery in Laramie. Friends may call 
at the funeral chapel, 154 Elk Street Wednes- 
day evening and Thursday until time of 
services, 

The -active pallbearers -will be Dr. G. 
Myron Harrison, Paul J. Watacha, Elden 
Johnson, Elmer Likes, Don Anselmi, Lewis 
Zaversnik, Arthur Rosatti and Forrest Kess- 
ner, all of Rock Springs. 

Honorary pallbearers are R. R. Allbaugh of 
Laramie; O. B. Koerfer of Phoenix; Robert 
S. MeCraken and Walter D. McCraken, both 
of Cheyenne; Hugh Knoefel of Worland; Ted 
O’'Melia of Rawlins; Edward A. Fulcomer.of 
Fort Collins, Colo., William C. Grove of 
Cheyenne, Leno Ceretto and Helen Pulos of 
Rock Springs. 

FRIENDS, ASSOCIATES LAUD PUBLISHER 
RICHARDSON 


Friends and associates of David G. Richard- 
son, who died Sunday after serving as pub- 
lisher of the Daily Rocket-Miner for 37 years, 
paid tribute to him Tuesday. 

Congressman Teno Roncalio of Cheyenne 
said that Mr. Richardson had a profound 
efect on his young life. “He always had time 
to be helpful,” Roncalio said, “He was a good 
mentor. And he was a dedicated Democrat. 
He gave the Democratic party a strong and 
sustained strength. His guidance was always 
welcomed." Roncalio said he deeply regretted 
that he would not be able to attend funeral 
services Thursday in Rock Springs. 

Mayor Paul Watasha of Rock Springs said, 
“I've known Dave for a long time. We went 
to three national conventions together. He 
was a very loyal friend and decent man, I 
enjoyed knowing him. I picked his brain a 
lot, too.” 

Ted O'Melia, president and publisher of the 
Rawlins Daily Times, said, “He was a real 
fine, dedicated newspaperman. I knew him 
for forty years. We practically grew up in 
the newspaper business together. He was a 
fine citizen.” 

Robert. Joinson, Rock Springs attorney, 
said, “I was associated with Dave in the 
newspaper business many years. I first ‘met 
him in the late ’30s. He was an extremely 
eapable man, an excellent newspaper pub- 
lisher. I think the things he accomplished for 
the community during his lifetime are a 
great testimonial to his ability.” 

Robert S. McCraken, president and pub- 
lisher of the Wyoming Eagle and Tribune in 
Cheyenne, said, “Dave Richardson was simply 
a remarkable newspaper publisher, a dear 
family friend and always a source of strength 
and counsel. He will long be missed by 
many,” 

Don Anselmi, Rock Springs businessman 
and chairman of the Democratic Party in 
Wyoming, Said, “I’m deeply saddened at the 
loss of a very dear friend and loyal Demo- 
cratic supporter. It was through Daye’s inter- 
cession that Wyoming was able to deliver all 
of its votes in the national convention of 
1960 and nominate John F, Kennedy. We all 
benefited from his counsel and extend our 
heartfelt sympathy to his family.” 

R. R. Allbangh, president and publisher of 
The Laramie Boomerang, said, “I’ve known 
him for over 25 years. He's been a close per- 
sonal and business friend, and his loss will 
be keenly felt through the state.” 
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‘TRIBUTE TO Dayip G, RICHARDSON 
(By Elmer Halseth) 

Rock Springs, Sweetwater County and all 
Wyoniing has lost an outstanding citizen, 
editor and builder in the passing of my 
friend, Editor David G: Richardson. 

It is my wish to acknowledge the splendid 
efforts he made in the creation of Western 
Wyoming Junior College. 

Having been a teacher my big interest has 
centered on education and back in the 1950s 
the thought came that Western Wyoming 
should not only keep pace with other areas 
of our state but that Rock Springs was the 
ideal location for a Junior College. 

With the idea in mind it became my pleas- 
ure to talk with Mr. Richardson about such 
an educational venture and ask for his ad- 
vice. He suggested that I go home and write 
an editorial proposing that a junior college 
be established in Rock Springs. He offered to 
publish the editorial. 

In rather haste the editorial was composed 
and editor Richardson gave a prominent 
space for the article in the Rocket-Miner. 

The junior college idea caught fire and a 
vote was held. This time the endeavor failed 
since one voting district rejected the venture. 

Several months passed when again Mr. 
Richardson gave me an audience dealing with 
the erection of a two-year college. The sec- 
ond election passed with a large plurality 
and the WWC began its infancy and has 
continued growing until today the school is 
one of the finest in the Rockies. 

David G. Richardson, to my knowledge, 
never expected nor did he seek recognition 
for his tremendous help m making Rock 
Springs noted far and wide for tts educa- 
tional facilities, 

It is with great respect and humility that 
I attest to the effectiveness that David G. 
Richardson offered and so bounteously con- 
tinued to give to make higher education 
available to hundreds of our youths to this 
time, and to the youths in the years ahead. 


DETROIT’S WARNING TO THE 
NATION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in a Sen- 
ate speech last week I sought to focus 
attention on the critical plight of Michi- 
gan auto workers and others whose jobs 
depend on the automobile industry. 

I urged Congress to “get off the back” 
of the auto industry—and to recognize 
that Michigan’s problems today can be- 
come the country’s problems tomorrow. 

This morning the Washington Post 
carried a perceptive article by Austin 
Scott entitled, “Detroit on the Brink of 
Depression.” 

As reporter Scott observes— 

For decades, the “Motor City” has prided 
itself on being an advance indicator of the 
state of the national economy. Now it’s a city 
in deep trouble. 


Mr. President, as Detroit goes today, 
so goes the Nation tomorrow—unless ac- 
tion is taken to change the course of 
events. 

Detrolt’s problems are a forewarning 
of what can be expected to happen in 
cities around our country—unless Con- 
gress acts now to improve the state of 
our Nation’s economy. 

Tt ask unanimous consent that the Post 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
s follows: 
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[Prom the Washington Post, Nov. 25, 1974] 
DETROIT ON THE BRINK or DEPRESSION 
(By Austin Scott) 


Derrorr.—The frail old man made a pas 
thetic picture as he clutched his coat tightly 
and stepped out into a 28-degree wind, com- 
plaining loudly to no one in particular that 
the unemployment office he had just come 
from would not give him the bus fare to get 
the two miles to the Social Security office 
where they had sent him. 

He would have risked pneumonia trying 
to walk it, had not someone overheard him 
and offered a ride. 

Later that evening, a shivering couple in 
their 30s, paused before the seductive glitter 
of a crowded, high-fashion shoe store, went 
in on impulse, and came out with matching 
pairs of his-and-hers knee length red leather 
boots. The bill was more than $80. 

“They say there’s a depression coming,” 
the man commented. “These’ll make it easier 
to take.” They laughed, hugged each other, 
and walked off arm in arm into the night. 

“While the stylish well-to-do and the bat- 
tle weary poor have always lived close to 
each other in American cities, there are ele- 
ments to the recession now tightening its 
grip on Detroit that make these sharp coh- 
txasts even zanier than usual. 

Retail sales are up 7 per cent over last year, 
and Hudson’s, the major department store, 
said ib does not anticipate a sales problem. 
Food stamp lines here, however, have grown 
so long that some are closed off at 8:30 or 
9 a.m. so that those already waiting will have 
a- chance to be processed by closing time in 
the late afternoon. 

Massive layoffs, principally in the dominant 
auto industry, have sent unemployment soar- 
ing toward 14 per cent in the city. However, 
the number of employed is also rising, par- 
ticularly in the service industries and in 
government, with agencies adding clerical 
workers to process the mounting claims. 

Chrysler Corp. President Lynn Townsend 
says the depressed auto industry desperately 
needs a buy-a-car-now campaign, while some 
private charities say they can no longer meet 
ateadily increasing requests for food and 
clothes, 

“I have frouble explaining those extremes 
myself,” said David Littman, an economic 
analyst who compiles the Detroit Area Busi- 
ness Activity Index. 

For decades the “Motor City” has prided 
itself on being an advance Mmdicator of the 
state of the national economy. Now ft’s a city 
in deep trouble, 

Depending on whether you listen to the 
Chamber of Commerce or the Census Bureau, 
between 13 and 18 per cent of Detroit's Jobs 
come from the auto industry, either one mak- 
ing it the largest city tied so closely to the 
fate of a single industry. 

Auto industry layoffs are expected to total 
200,000 soon, half of them indefinite layoffs. 

The big signs along the city’s freeways that 
blink out a steady, electric count of the 
number of cars built in 1974 have climbed 
past 6.8 million. Leonard Woodcock, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, said the 
trouble is that cars are selling at an annual 
rate of 5.4 million, just 300,000 units above 
the levels recorded during the 1958 recession. 

Coleman Young, elected Detroit’s first 
black mayor a year ago, says his city 1s teeter- 
ing on the brink of a depression. 

Some parts of ii. have already slipped over 
the brink, the mayor said, citing 25 per cent 
unemployment for the mostly white building 
trade, and 40 per cent unemployment among 
inner-city black males under 35. 

According to mid-October figures, com- 
piled before the biggest wave of auto layoffs 
was announced last, week, Detroit unemploy- 
ment is 11.5 per cent, compared to 8.1 per 
cent for the county metropolitan area, 7.3 
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per cent for all of Michigan, and just over 
6 per cent for the nation. 

Businessmen, city and state officials all 
agree that a major factor in keeping such 
things as retail sales up is the auto in- 
dustry’s Supplemental Employment Benefits 
program. SUB guarantees workers with two 
years’ seniority almost 95 per cent of their 
straight time take-home pay for a full year 
after being lald off. 

The result has been a decided lack of 
panic among the 43,900 Chrysler workers, 
30,000 General Motors workers and 3,000 Ford 
workers scheduled for layoffs around the 
country in the coming weeks. Most of the 
GM layoffs are scheduled to last only a week 
or two. 

Oliver Ford, an inspector with two years 
seniority, said he is “not hurting,” and does 
not expect to be hurt “if they get my SUB 
check out to me quickly.” He plans to devote 
more time to social work courses he’s tak- 
ing at Wayne Community College. 

Charlies Goulah, @ production office clerk 
with 20 years seniority, said he is not worried 
either, and is planning a “normal Christ- 
mas” for his wife and three children. 

The situation its markedly different among 
the jobless who have no SUB benefits. 

Robert Glecewsez, 26, quit his loca) truck 
driving job last fall to be trained as a long- 
haul truck driver, and now he cannot find 
work in the Detroit area. He is two months 
behind in his $175 house rent, cannot pay 
his utility and telephone bills. this month, 
and is not sure where the gas is going to 
come from to keep looking for a job. 

"I applied for welfare,” he said. "I figured 
I was too much of a man to do it, ‘Cause 
everybody said you gotta do it. Sometimes 
some things happen that you gotta do.” 

Richard Woods, also 26, was laid off last 

week, He had been @ spray painter at a 
Chrysler plant, and because he had been the 
victim of a steady series of layoffs over the 
past three years he never accumulated the 
seniority necessary for SUB benefits. Woods, 
who has no family, said he is looking for 
work again, but ts pessimistic about finding 
any. 
The economic forecast. for Detrait Is not 
encouraging, although Chamber of Commerce 
spokesman Jack Steiner remains determin- 
edly optimistic. 

“The current prognosis is for retail sales 
to, be up 8 per cent for the year,” Steiner 
said, “The layoffs are bad, of course,” he said, 
but “they're not that much of the buying 
public,” and SUB keeps thelr income up. 

Total employment is up, September was 
the highest September om record. There is 
no question that Detroit is a healthy city. 
It's the fifth wealthiest city in the country. 
I think he (the mayor) is overly pessimistic.” 

Littman’s business tndex fell off substan- 
tially in October, down 7 points to 115 on a 
scale where 100 equals 1967. 

“My assessment is we're In .. . the slide into 
& recession,” Littman said. “The index will 
continue to fall, probably down to the area 
of 104 or less by January or February. That's 
a@ very sharp decline.” 

Although Littman predicts g recovery start- 
ing around next May, he admits that this is 
a fragile prediction. The economy is “just 
terribly susceptible” to a long coal strike, 
another Mideast war, another bad harvest, 
“any one of those things could put us into a 
sharp, sharp decline," he said. 

By all accounts, those who haye fared the 
worst In Detroit's economic decline are the 
poor who could not easily lower their stand- 
ards of living because they had so little left. 

Focus Hope, which runs a supplemental 
feeding program for children up to six and 
their pregnant or nursing mothers, has 
stretched its budget to cover 20,000 people 
each month, instead of the 15,000 to 18,000 
authorized, 
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Many of the women who line up for Focus 
Hope food say they would not be able to feed 
their families without the donated govern- 
ment commodities. 


TREAT ROCESSION, NOT JUST 
INFLA'CION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, nearly a 
month ago I spoke over nationwide tele- 
vision on the economy. 

I was frankly critical of ths Ford pre- 
election economic program because it was 
designed solely to curb inflation and did 
not deal with the reality of recc=zion. 

I have been in Maine with my consti- 
tuents most of the timc since that speech. 

And I can tell you what they tnink is 
wrong with the economy: unem- 
ployment—shrinking sales—recession. 
They are simply not prepared to accept 
the idea that this Nation must “go 
through the wringer,” as the economists 
put it, in order to beat inflation. 

That was my view when I spoke on 
October 22, anc. it is my view today. 

And I regret to say thet the White 
House, while it now says the economy 
may be a little soft, has not changed 
course one bit. They have only suggested 
that people in Kennebankport and Au- 
gusta—who are already on very tight 
budgets—spend a little more to keep the 
economy going. That would not work. 

I believe the proposals outlined in my 
speech will work. They will enable us to 
deal successfully with both recession and 
inflation. I ask unanimous consent that 
my text be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Tue STATE OF THE EcoNoMY—A DEMOCRATIC 
View 
(By Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE) 

A week ago President Ford addressed you 
from Kansas City on the problen:s of our 
economy. 

He gave us a list of ways we can help cut 
waste and keep prices down. Many of those 
suggestions came from you in the first place. 

They show—if anybody ever doubted it— 
that there are plenty of Americans willing to 
do their part to straighten out the economy. 

But to a great many of us in Congress— 
and to many, many Americans around the 
country—the President's economic policy and 
his Kansas City speech raise serious ques- 
tions: 

Are the sacrifices he calle. for to be equally 
shared? 

How much of a drop in the rate of infla- 
tion can we expect, and when—for these 
sacrifies? ...and at what cost in jobs lost? 

Admonitions to “balance your family 
budget” when the family paycheck will not 
cover bare necessities begs the question of 
what we must do. And to families which are 
really squeezed, it is cruel advice. 

Advice to “save as much as you can and 
watch your doliar grow” in the face of an 
obviously shrinking dollar is more of the 
same. 

What I am going to say comes not from 
partisanship. . . not from any Mlusion that 
our economic problems are simple .. . and 
not from any desire to complicate the Presi- 
dent’s task, 

Moreover, I think Congress has demon- 
strated its willingness to cooperate with the 
President in cutting low priority Federal 
spending. We have shown that we are pre- 
pared to set an example for the country. . . 
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that we are anxious to reduce the taxpayers’ 
burden. . . that we want to have some funds 
left in the Treasury for this Nation's high 
priority agenda. 

Finally, the Administration’s program has 
some sound elements which all of us recog- 
nize and support. 

But in all frankness, the President’s speech 
does not reflect the seriousness of our eco- 
nomic situation. My concern is that it aims 
entirely at slowing inflation, which is part of 
the problem but denies the threat of a deep 
recession, which is more and more real to 
millions of American families. . . that it will 
put this country through the wringer unnec- 
essarily. . . and that the final result will 
be a weaker Nation and not much progress 
on inflation. 

Let us try to put the problem in down- 
to-earth terms: 

Most families In America belong to what 
we could call the “struggling class.” 

Through hard work, they hope to achieve 
some basic goals: to buy a home and pay 
off the mortgage, to educate their children, 
and put some money away for retirement. 

These are modest aspirations. All we really 
want is the freedom to make a go of life in 
our own small way. 

Those in the struggling class know who 
they are. 

You don't benefit from tax shelters, or in- 
vestment tax credits, or depletion allow- 

In the last year, all this has been turned 
ances, 

You're not rich. Some of you are poor ac- 
cording to the figures. 

When you were younger, the salary many 
of you now earn looked good. And you ex- 
pected each year to increase your pay. 

In the last year, all this has been turned 
around ... and that is the real measure of 
America’s economic crisis. Your purchasing 
power and your real Income have declined. 
More declines are on the way, and these de- 
clines are going to affect you and your family. 

So we have a real and urgent interest in 
what kind of economic medicine we are asked 
to take ... and who takes it. 

To understand today’s crisis, we have to 
look back to the chaos of startstop, short- 
sighted economic policy-making over the 
last six years, 

When the Nixon Administration took of- 
fice, prices were increasing, but at about four 
percent a year. Last year it was 13 percent. 
This morning the Consumer Price Index for 
September showed a 15 percent annual rate 
of increase . . . and 25 percent for food. A 
loaf of bread that cost 22 cents In 1968, costs 
43 cents now. 

Unemployment then was three-and-a-half 
percent. Today it is approaching six. 

The prime interest rate then was seven 
percent. Today, it is just beginning to edge 
down from twelve. 

The dollar that you earned in '68 is now 
worth 75 cents, and falling fast, 

We have had two freezes and four phases, 
two recessions and two dollar devaluations, 
We've had tight money, runaway prices and 
unemployment. 

Whatever else you may say about the whole 
Watergate affair, it meant tragic, costly ne- 
glect of the public business of America. 

So it is asking a lot, I think, to go to the 
American people now with buttons and 
slogans, and assure them that everything will 
come out okay in the end. 

Five-and-a-half million people are out of 
work—today. 

Half a million of them lost their jobs last 
month. 

More will lose their jobs in coming months. 

All of this has happened against the back- 
drop of some very powerful economic forces 
which have upset America’s traditional sense 
that there is plenty of everything we need. 

The cost of imported oil has quadrupled 
in the last year, and our dependence on im- 
ports continues to grow. 
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Some countries that supply other raw ma- 
terials have decided the world will pay dearly 
for their products. 

Crop failures here and abroad have caused 
shortages which have driven up food prices. 

The Vietnam war strained our economic 
system greatly as we tried to provide guns 
and butter without regard to paying the 
bills. 

And finally, the conventional method of 
curbing inflation with tight money only 
heightened inflation and produced unem- 
ployment. 

These forces—some from abroad—have run 
too long for simple solutions. As H. L. Men- 
cken once said, “There is a solution to every 
human problem that is simple, neat, and 
wrong.” 

Not that any of these underlying problems 
is insurmountable. We can lick them. We 
can win, as the President says. 

But we will do it better, and faster, with 
greater resilience, if the full resources of a 
strong American economy can be brought to 
bear. And an economy flat on its back in re- 
cession cannot cope. 

So the cost of a deep recession will be high, 
not only for struggling familles, but for 
America. 

All Americans wish President Ford well. 
We look to him for leadership. But does his 
program measure up? 

We must be disappointed that President 
Nixon's men of narrow vision are still in the 
White House—the ones who engineered the 
policies of high interest, high prices, and 
high unemployment ... who continue to 
make the economic policy President Ford 
pursues, 

And we are dismayed that at a time of 
economic hardship for most Americans— 
particularly in the middle and lower income 
brackets—the most the President has to offer 
is more taxes for many Americans. 

I believe it is offensive to most of us that 
the Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors puts stockbrokers at the 
top of the list of Americans who are hurt by 
inflation. 

His endorsement of the law Congress had 
already shaped to aid the housing industry 
was welcome but overdue. 

His desire to reduce federal spending is 
one most of us share. We are troubled that 
the President has not specified where he 
would cut the budget. He has given us no 
assurance that it would not be in the areas 
of greatest domestic need. 

He proposed a massive increase in tax ben- 
efits to business. No doubt this will mean 
some jobs in the long run. But he has pro- 
posed that individual middle-income Ameri- 
ean families should pay for these business 
tax benefits. 

Removing limitations on the production 
of rice, peanuts and cotton offers no real 
hope of a better life to most farmers . .. or 
lower prices at the supermarket. 

These are the depressing realities about 
the President’s economic message. It strikes 
hardest against the average American fam- 
ily. It exempts those who already have most. 
It does little for those who have least. 

And it fails to acknowledge the cost, or 
the threat, of a serious and prolonged reces- 
sion. 

The Nation needs decisive action in four 
areas: 

First, we have to deal with the reality of 
recession. The technical standard has been 
met—shrinking output for the last three 
quarters, The human standard has certainly 
been met—payless paydays, empty cup- 
boards and the discouraging search for work 
in more and more American families. 

Any belt-tightening at the Federal level 
must take full account of whose middle 
gets squeezed ... whose job is lost . . . whose 
income in cut. Let us never forget that in- 
flation and unemployment hit first and hurt 
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most at the grassroots. They are human 
problems, not statistics. And government 
has @ responsibility to deal with that impact. 

The President should tell us the cuts he 
proposes to make before the election next 
month, so that we can debate what he has 
in mind. 

The Federal Reserve should further ease 
its high interest rate policy. The President 
referred in his speech to the needs of the 
housing industry, which is in a depression, 
and not just a recession. The Federal Re- 
serve should supply credit at reasonable 
rates, especially to housing and small bus- 
iness. 

Rather than the five percent Inflation sur- 
tax the President has proposed for middle 
Americans, he should increase the minimum 
income tax on the wealthy and make estate 
taxes more equitable. This would raise about 
the same amount of revenue from those who 
can truly afford it without cutting back on 
consumer demand which is already slack. 
There is no economic justification for tax- 
ing the buying power of middle Amerians 
at a time when we are in a serious national 
recession. 

Next, we need direct, aggressive action to 
slow down the wage-price spiral. And we 
must use methods which won't deepen the 
recession, 

A deep and prolonged recession probably 
would bring prices down. If enough people 
are out of work and can’t afford to buy, busi- 
nessmen are less likely to raise prices. 

If enough workers are laid off, others are 
less likely to push for higher wages, no mat- 
ter how much they are hurting. 

If we are willing to accept unemployment 
at seven or eight percent for a couple of 
years, we might see inflation drop to seven 
or eight percent, too. And that’s not good 
enough. 

The responsible alternative is a national 
policy of wage-price restraint based on as- 
surances rather than fear— 

... assurances to businessmen that their 
costs for materials and labor will moderate; 

. . . assurances to workers that their cost 
of living will become manageable; 

.. . and a commitment from both to help 
break the futile, self-defeating game of 
catch-up that all are now forced to play. 

The President should do some hard bar- 
gaining—to dampen price and wage in- 
creases that are about to occur, The roll-back 
on automobile price increases was a small 
but worthy start. 

I would like to see the President meet 
regularly with business and labor leaders in 
all major sectors of the economy to work 
out guidelines for action and agreements for 
restraint. 

A temporary cut in payroll taxes to help 
fatten pay envelopes could be a central part 
of a trade-off to help moderate wage de- 
mands. 

But let us be clear that if vigorous, yolun- 
tary wage and price controls fall, manda- 
tory action must be taken. If the President 
wants Americans to eat less, drive less and 
demand less, he should be prepared to ask 
some of them to charge less. 

It should be made clear beyond doubt that 
achievement of price and wage restraint is 
national policy. 

Third, Congress and the President must 
now make a fresh commitment to tax equity 
for all Americans. In these hard times, the 
inequities of our tax structure are all the 
more glaring ... and our commitment to 
greater equity should be all the stronger. 

The President has suggested some changes 
in taxes, but the mixture is wrong. 

As I said before, we can raise as much by 
increasing minimum taxes on the very rich 
and increasing inheritance taxes on great 
estates, as the President can hope to raise 
with his tax on middle-income families. The 
five percent surtax on corporations designed 
to pay for the first year of the increased busi- 
ness tax credit should be extended as long 
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as the credit lasts, so that ordinary working 
Americans do not have to foot the bill for 
business investment in the future. 

Finaily, America must address itself to 
one of the chief engines of inflation ... and 
one where we are now most at the mercy of 
forces beyond our borders—the energy short- 
age. 

This year, two-and-a-half percentage 
points worth of inflation came from higher 
oil prices alone. 

Despite the gas lines of last winter, we are 
no longer driving 55 miles an hour. 

Despite the higher prices of petroleum, 
we are importing more now than a year ago. 

We have seen our stockmarket rise and 
fall on the basis of rumors as to what the 
Arab oil sheiks are going to do with all the 
dollars we send them. 

If there is one way American families can 
tighten their belts, if we are going to win 
the war on inflation, it is in cutting energy 
use, If our efforts to reduce oil consumption 
do not show success, some form of ration- 
ing must be established. 

If prompt agreement is not reached with 
the auto industry to increase gas mileage in 
new cars within the next two years, man- 
datory legislation to impose fuel economy re- 
quirements will be required. 

Fuel efficiency must join environmental 
concerns as a standard for federal trans- 
portation programs. 

And while we conserve, we must commit 
ourselves to a crash effort to develop alter- 
nate energy sources. 

You know, there was an oil scare in the 
middle of the 19th century. Whales were get- 
ting harder and harder to find. 

Then some prospectors in Pennsylvania 
drilled the nation’s first ofl well. And pretty 
soon whale oil was hard to find. 

I would be very surprised if America’s 
technology does not produce some practical 
alternatives to petroleum—solar heating ... 
truly safe atomic generators. It will come... 
and the stranglehold of the oil sheiks will 


O. 

But that is going to require a major com- 
mitment by the Congress and the Admin- 
istration to the development of alternative 
energy sources, 

The President has read you some of his 
mail about the economy, I have gotten some, 
too. 

Mrs. Penny Meader of Cape Elizabeth, 
Maine, reports that the company she works 
for has increased prices on its product four 
times this year because of increased steel 
prices—but wages have stayed the same. She 
asks, “How far are we to tighten our belts? 
.. . I want to see something done about the 
exorbitant prices we are now being forced 
to pay ...I don’t want to hear any more 
words.” 

Mrs. Betty Loriz of Highland Mills, New 
York, writes that she has begun to cut her 
husband’s and her children’s hair and has 
installed a wood-burning stove to conserve 
energy. She reminds me that she has already 
economized, and wants to know why her 
family’s income tax will increase. 

Marilyn Stinchfield Lease of Bangor, 
Maine, advises that we close tax loopholes 
on corporations and the wealthy. She writes, 
“it Is time all Americans truly worked to- 
gether to fight inflation and get the economy 
back on its feet, but with each one pulling 
his share of the load.” 

Kirby Pierce of South Windham, Maine, 
writes that he is a Vietnam veteran now 
working for a homebuilder who faces a lay- 
off. He asks that mortgage money be made 
available now to keep thousands like him on 
the job. 

David Allen Zalenski, a carpenter in the 
same town, writes, “I don’t want to lose my 
job and draw unemployment, but there won’t 
be much choice unless something is done 
very soon." 

I have hundreds of other letters like 
these , . . from people who want to fight 
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inflation, but not without the assurance 
that others will share the sacrifices and 
burdens. 

The President speaks of the need for 
sacrifice. But where is the sacrifice in his 
tax proposals for the Americans who pay 
no taxes at all? Where is the sacrifice for 
the businesses that will have the adyan- 
tage of the investment tax credit without 
having to pay for it in future years? 

Many American working people sincerely 
believe that they have been sacrificed to these 
Republican economic policies of inflation 
control by recession: that their jobs, their 
standard of living, their hopes, and their 
dreams are being sacrificed by this Admin- 
istration. 

And sacrificed for what? What is in store 
for us in America? What is the President's 
vision of the America of the future? 

We listened to his two speeches on the 
economy for a commitment of the vast 
resources of the Federal Government and the 
energies of our people to technological break- 
throughs in the fields of food production, 
energy, and housing—a commitment which 
might bring us the supplies of these pre- 
cious commodities we need at prices we can 
afford. 

I do not believe that the country which 
rebuilt the post-war world, which harnessed 
nuclear power, and which flew to the moon 
is incapable of a comparable national effort 
to meet its own citizens’ basic needs. 

Much has happened during the past sev- 
eral years to destroy the confidence of our 
citizens in their government, We have seen 
too many promises made and too many 
broken. 

We have had too many surprises, most of 
them unpleasant, 

We have had too many predictions that 
prosperity is just around the corner— 
a corner we never seem to turn. 

Last week the Secretary of Commerce said 
that this ceepest recession since World Wer 
II is just an “economic waffling.” Maybe it’s 
just waffling to him, but it’s dog food on the 
dinner table to some Americans, 

I believe all Americans are prepared to 
sacrifice if that sacrifice is toward some clear 
and worthy goal. I think Americans will sac- 
rifice if they are convinced that all Amer!- 
cans are being called upon to sacrifice, not 
just those who are least able to protect their 
own economic interest. 

The President has yet to show us such a 
vision for America, or to convince us of the 
fairness of his plan. Americans will work 
and sacrifice together to fight inflation, but 
the call to action must be clear and con- 
vincing; for, as the scripture warns, “If the 
trumpet sounds an uncertain sound, who 
will prepare for the battle?” 


HEW'S POSITION ON THE YOUTH 
CAMP SAFETY ACT AND THE 
HEALTH RESOURCE PLANNING 
BILL 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two letters 
stating HEW’s position on legislation 
currently before us be printed in the 
Recorp. One letter pertains to the Youth 
Camp Safety Act—S. 3639—the other to 
the health resource planning bill—s, 
2994. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Huen Scorr, 
Minority Leader, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HucH:; This letter sets forth the views 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on S. 3639, the Children and Youth 
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Camp Safety Act, as it was reported by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare on 
November 12, 1974. 

The bill directs the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to develop and 
promuigate children and youth camp safety 
standards. This would be done after study- 
ing existing State and local regulations and 
standards, as well as standards developed by 
private and public organizations concerned 
with youth camp safety. The Secretary would 
be required to submit proposed standards to 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and the House Committee in Educa- 
tion and Labor which would take effect un- 
less a resolution of either House was passed 
disapproving such standards. The bill would 
also require Departmental review of State 
plans which provide for State safety stand- 
ards at least equal to Federal standards and 
which provide for the enforcement of such 
standards. Grants, up to 80 percent of eligible 
costs, would be authorized to be made to 
States with approved plans. 

The Secretary would be responsible for 
enforcement of children and youth camp 
safety standards in States without approved 
plans, and in all Federal recreation areas, 
Camp operators would be required to report 
annually to the Secretary all accidents re- 
sulting in death and serious injury and 1l- 
ness. US. District Courts would have juris- 
diction to restrain dangerous practices in 
children and youth camps, and fines would 
be levied by the courts for violations of 
standards. Finally, S. 3639 would provide for 
the establishment of an Advisory Council on 
Children and Youth Camp Safety to be 
chaired by the Secretary, and would author- 
ize “such sums as may be necessary” for fis- 
cal year 1975 and each of the five succeeding 
fiscal years. 

The Administration strongly opposes en- 
actment of this bill for the following rea- 
sons: 

Youth camp safety has been and should 
remain a State responsibility. The two areas 
in which the Federal Government could 
assume some responsibility are the develop- 
ment of model safety standards and the pro- 
vision of technical assistance to States re- 
questing such assistance. HEW is already 
taking action in both of these areas. We are 
developing model legislation and regulations 
for States based on existing knowledge with 
the assistance of camping organizations and 
other appropriate experts. We are also pro- 
viding expanded consultative services to 
Federal and State agencies administering 
programs concerned with camping and to 
camping organizations, 

Youth camp safety standards should be 
based on the specific circumstances of camp- 
ing in the various geographic areas of the 
country; since characteristics of camps vary 
considerably from one area of the country 
to another, The only realistic focus for pro- 
grams to make camping safer is one in which 
State governments work closely with county 
governments, camping organizations, and 
parent and youth groups at the community 
level. 

Only State enforcement is feasible to deal 
with the diversity of youth camps that are 
transitory in both time and geographic lo- 
cation. No centralized program can ever 
develop or maintain reasonably accurate In- 
formation on matters as basic as the exist- 
ence and location of camps. 

The magnitude of the problem has been 
greatly overstated, An HEW study concluded 
that severe injuries, illnesses and deaths oc- 
curred with lower frequency among young- 
sters while attending the camps studied than 
occurs among this age group in the national 
population. 

The bill would authorize new unnecessary 
and inappropriate Federal expenditures at a 
time when budgetary restraint is urgently 
needed, 
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The establishment in law of yet another 
Advisory Councll, the requirement for HEW 
to regulate recreation areas of other Federal 
agencies, and the authority for one House 
of the Congress to disapprove standards are 
also objectionable. 

In summary, the reported bill calls for in- 
appropriate Federal controls in an area 
which has traditionally been and should re- 
main a State and local responsibility. As 
noted above, the Department is developing 
model safety standards and providing tech- 
nical assistance under existing statutory 
authority. 

For all these reasons, the Department 
urges that S.3639 not be enacted. 

We are advised by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget that enactment of S. 3639 
would not be consistent with the Adminis- 
tration’s objectives. 

Sincerely, 
CASPAR WEINBERGER, 
Secretary. 


THE SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon, HucH Scorr, 
Minority Leader, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DO. 


Dear Huc: This letter sets forth the De- 
partment’s views on health resource plan- 
ning legislation (S. 2994) presently pending 
Floor action in the Senate. 

The bill as reported contains several fea- 
tures which are highly desirable and which 
parallel the Administration’s recommenda- 
tions. The basic features of this bill which 
would consolidate planning for resource de- 
velopment efforts will substantially improve 
the current fragmented health planning 
process and should have a significant con- 
structive impact on our health system for 
many years to come. While we have some ob- 
jections to provisions in S. 2994 which are 
noted below, we are committed to the en- 
actment of acceptable health resources plan- 
ning legislation in the 93rd Congress. 

The U.S. health care system is overwhelm- 
ingly a private system. Eighty-five percent of 
the health services provided in this country 
are privately generated. Our own proposal, 
as well as the bill recently ordered reported 
by the House Commerce Committee, recog- 
nized this by making local planning bodies 
private, non-profit entities, with broad rep- 
resentation of consumer, provider and gov- 
ernmental interests, and by giving these 
bodies a majority voice in the State Health 
Coordinating Council. We remain strongly 
committed to this approach and, therefore, 
are opposed to the provision in S. 2994 which 
would provide for the establishment of pub- 
licly-sponsored planning agencies, Moreover, 
we believe the provision which permits exist- 
ing 314(b) planning areas to be exempt from 
the new criteria for designation as a “health 
area” to be undesirable. Further, we are 
seriously concerned that the lack of popula- 
tion minimums may lead to planning areas 
which are too meager for sound planning, 
The effect of such provisions would result in 
establishing areas for health planning with 
such wide-ranging characteristics that ef- 
fective planning would be jeopardized. We 
also oppose the provision that would allow 
the Governor to appoint all members of the 
State Health Coordinating Council since we 
believe the health planning agencies should 
be entitled to appoint their own representa- 
tives to the Council. 

The hospital construction and moderniza- 
tion program in S. 2994 corresponds in some 
respects to the project grant proposal made 
by the Administration. We object, however, 
to the 50% earmark for formula grants 
which will continue the existing inequitable 
distribution of money to areas of lesser need, 
Further, we object to the guaranteed loan 
and interest subsidy features of this program 
because of their high expense and their lim- 
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ited usefulness to those entities which most 
need financial assistance. In addition, we 
believe that the bill is deficient in not con- 
taining the matching provisions and provi- 
sions with respect to responsible fiscal man- 
agement that were contained in the Admin- 
istration’s proposal. 

There are three additional features of the 
bill which we strongly oppose: First, al- 
though the Committee has reduced the au- 
thorizations, the total authorizations still 
are in excess of the President's Budget re- 
quest. Second, we oppose the formula grant 
mechanisms built into the bill. Third, we 
oppose the nature and size of the develop- 
ment fund program placed at the disposal 
of the local planning bodies. 

The total amount which would be au- 
thorized by this three-year bill is $990 mil- 
lion for both planning and facilities. The au- 
thorization for FY 75 is $245 million ($120 
million for planning; $125 million for facili- 
ties). This compares to the Administration's 
proposal of $75 million for planning and $100 
million for facilities which we believe are 
the authorization levels that should be in- 
cluded in the legislation. The bill’s authoriza- 
tions are much higher for FY 76 and FY 77. 
High authorizations would put strong up- 
ward pressure on the Federal budget, and 
conflict with the effort to combat inflation 
to which both the Congress and the Presi- 
dent are committed. Such authorizations are 
particularly undesirable at a time when we 
must exert every effort to hold down 
spending. 

The bill would authorize funds to be pro- 
vided to local planning agenciés (the suc- 
cessors to the existing “314(b) agencies”) 
on the basis of 50 cents per capita, with an 
additional 25 cents per capita if other 
sources of revenue (governmental and non- 
governmental) are secured. In addition, the 
local planning bodies would be able to make 
grants with no upper limit per recipient for 
three years for assistance in developing their 
plans. Although the grants could not be 
used for construction, they could be used 
to support service delivery. We believe this 
open-ended, unfocused program to have 
many of the worst features of the regional 
medical program, which the bill proposed 
not to extend. Moreover, the additional cate- 
gorical funding of health services conflicts 
with the Administration's proposals to fi- 
nance health services for all Americans on 
an equitable basis through comprehensive 
health insurance legislation. The bill pro- 
vides that, the totai amount to be used for 
this purpose by each planning agency shall 
be limited to $1 per capita. Our proposal 
limited these grants to $25,000 per recipient 
and allowed discretion in the total amounts 
to be made available for this purpose. We 
recommend that the Senate incorporate 
these elements in the bill. 

I am particularly concerned that the per 
capita language of the funding. provisions 
could be misconstrued by potential grant 
recipients as entitlements which will lead to 
excessive appropriations or unwarranted ex- 
pectations. We strongly urge the Senate to 
eliminate the per capita authorizations and 
to authorize appropriations of $75 million 
each year for planning activities, 

There are other features of the bill which 
we Oppose as well. For example, the bill 
would write into law, at some length, provi- 
sions governing how State governments must 
organize their own planning efforts. We con- 
tinue to believe that States should be given 
flexibility to manage their own affairs, and 
that the organization and functions of State 
government should not be spelled out in 
Federal legislation. We are pleased that the 
bill would provide the authority for us to 
support rate-setting activities which States 
choose to pursue. 

Another objectionable feature is the provi- 
sion for a National Advisory Council on 
Health Policy. In view of the large number 
of advisory councils already provided to the 
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Department, we believe that an additional 
committee will be duplicative and confusing. 
We have already taken the necessary steps 
to coordinate and strengthen the formula- 
tion and implementation of health policy; 
this is why the role of the Assistant Secretary 
for Health has been enhanced. We believe 
that it will be more fruitful for the Congress 
and the public to hold him and other De- 
partment officials responsible for national 
health policy than to create another advisory 
body. 

Finally, we are opposed’ to the addition of 
Title IV, the Radiation Health and Safety 
provisions, to S. 2994. The Department has 
testified that the proposed Federal role is 
inappropriate. Moreover, we oppose singling 
out radiologic technologists for special Fed- 
eral manpower training programs. Licensure 
and accreditation—which the bill would 
make a Federal responsibility—is properly a 
State function. In addition, under the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed Comprehensive 
Health Insurance Plan, the State role in cer- 
tifying providers would be enhanced and 
under the Professional Standards Review Or- 
ganizations quality would be ensured. We 
strongly recommend that Title IV of the 
bill be deleted. 

With the average cost of constructing a 
hospital bed exceeding $100,000, it is criti- 
cally important that this country expand and 
improve its capacity to plan for the proyi- 
sions of health services. Therefore, we 
strongly urge that the Senate act immedi- 
ately to pass acceptable health planning 
legislation. We are hopeful that you include 
in this legislation the changes we have rec- 
ommended to S. 2994, 

Sincerely, 
FRANK CARLUCCI, 
Acting Secretary. 


WORLD HUNGER AND FASTING 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a can of cat food from 
a hungry person in my home State of 
Oregon, challenging me to try it as a 
regular diet, as this person was doing. 
Just as this tragic example of hunger 
exists here in the United States, so do 
millions of worse examples of hunger, 
starvation, and malnutrition exist in so 
many areas of the world. 

Last year I came face to face with 
starving people as I visited a saintly 
woman known as Mother Theresa, whose 
ministry is among the poor and under- 
nourished of Calcutta. It is an experi- 
ence I will never forget. Among other 
things, It has changed my own eating 
habits and focused my attention on 
problems of hunger and malnutrition 
around the world. 

In light of the world food situation, I 
would like to introduce a resolution into 
the Senate calling on all Americans, be- 
ginning with the leadership of our 
Nation, to voluntarily fast, expressing 
concern for the poor, undernourished, 
and starving here and abroad. 

During and after World War I the 
United States was able to relieve suffer- 
ing and fed the hungry in Europe, be- 
cause of the grassroots food conservya- 
tion of the American people. 

Under the leadership of President 
Wilson and the director of his food relief 
program, Herbert Hoover, Americans re- 
sponded voluntarily by cutting their food 
consumption. The effort began after the 
crops were planted in 1917, so production 
could not be stepped up to meet the 
needs of our allies in Europe. Hoover ap- 
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pealed for all citizens to eat less, and 
they did. That year, Mr. President, this 
voluntary cutback resulted in freeing 5.4 
million tons of food to send overseas, 

I would note as a footnote that this 5.4 
million tons of aid in 1917-18 is more by 
a substantial degree than we are plan- 
ning to provide this next year. The im- 
portant thing here is that the people of 
this country altered their eating habits 
and consumed less, so that food would be 
available to send to those in need. 

To fight the famine that ravages so 
many millions of minds and bodies 
throughout this globe, the U.S. Govern- 
ment should do everything it can to 
alleviate this problem. As a delegate to 
the U.N. World Food Conference, I will 
continue to fight for such efforts. 

At the foundation of this country, 
however, it is the individual and his or 
her response that count. Our country’s 
real strength is in the hands of the 
individual. 

I have received many letters from peo- 
ple, both in Oregon and from around the 
country, asking how they can help fight 
world hunger. It will take a multifaceted 
effort. At the individual level, however, 
the practice of fasting is a meaningful 
step by an individual. It represents a per- 
sonal commitment, and is a sacrifice. As 
a person fasts, he or she can think how 
wasteful food consumption patterns can 
be changed. 

I am not calling for any revolutionary 
step. I am calling for every American to 
examine his eating habits to see how 
wasteful habits of overconsumption can 
be changed to those of food conservation. 
Certainly, there are Americans who are 
starving today, in this country of plenty. 
As a part of the program of personal 
awareness that people should be en- 
couraged to undertake, efforts should be 
made to find hungry people in the local 
area, and undertake steps to provide 
some nourishing relief. 

The resolution I am introducing today 
ties in with a program organized to in- 
crease public awareness of world hunger 
and to try and help the suffering from 
global hunger. This program, known as 
Project FAST—Fight Against Starvation 
Today—is directed by World Vision, In- 
ternational. The driving force in this or- 
ganization is its president, Dr. Stanley 
Mooneyham. He spearheads their efforts 
to fight hunger and other human prob- 
lems in many areas of the world. I will 
describe World Vision in greater detail 
later in these remarks. 

This resolution calls for special atten- 
tion to be given to assisting the world’s 
hungry people during the year from 
Thanksgiving Day this year—this next 
Thursday—to Thanksgiving Day 1975. In 
this year, I believe people should take 
every effort possible to help alleviate 
hunger throughout the world. One way 
this can be done is through changes in 
our consumption habits. 

The second part of the resolution calls 
for a national day of fasting to be held 
1 year from today—on the Monday of 
Thanksgiving Week 1975—to culminate 
this year of public awareness and con- 
cern. In addition, World Vision is devel- 
oping plans for statewide fasts in various 
States on the first Monday of various 
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months to generate support for the na- 
tional recognition of November 24, 1975. 
They also are planning telethons, a film 
documentary, and other steps to involve 
people individually in this endeavor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this proposed Senate 
joint resolution be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res, — 
Joint resolution relating. to world hunger 
and fasting 

Whereas the United Nations World Food 
Conference has focused the attention of the 
world on the plight of those people through- 
out the world suffering from starvation and 
malnutrition; and 

Whereas efforts to alleviate world hunger 
require not only increased food production 
and better distribution throughout the 
world, but also changes in food consump- 
tion patterns among developed nations; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
historically have demonstrated a generous 
humanitarian response to those in need: 
Now, therefore we he it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 

(1) beginning with Thanksgiving Day, 
1974, and concluding with Thanksgiving Day, 
1975, this nation embark upon a spirit of 
identification with the hungry people of the 
world, with self sacrifice, and with sharing 
through the practice of fasting; 

(2) the Monday of Thanksgiving Week, 
November 24, 1975, be and is hereby desig- 
nated as a National Day of Fasting; 

(3) the practice of fasting be encouraged 
in connection with holiday and religious pe- 
riods when the temptation is greatest to 
spend in excess on foods, gifts, and many 
non-essential items; 

(4) the people of the United States in- 
dividually and as a nation reevaluate their 
own life styles and during this year seek to 
change their habits from those of overcon- 
sumption to those of conservation; and 

(5) individuals are encouraged to share 
such saved monies sacrificially with the 
starving millions of the world and not to 
spend such monies on more articles which 
increase the gap between the have and have- 
not peoples of the world. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr, President, as we 
enter a holiday season, I urge all Ameri- 
cans to refrain from the self-indulgence 
of overeating and food wasting. Instead, 
we should utilize this holiday season 
to really express “thankful giving” and 
to help the voluntary organizations 
throughout this country that are dedi- 
cated to fighting hunger around the 
world. I know one family that plans to 
observe a holiday meal with a fast, and 
instead, members of the family will come 
to the table and put moneys in a bowl, 
and donate the funds to fight world 
hunger. Numerous other ways exist to 
make a personal commitment. 

By observing a fast on the Monday of 
Thanksgiving week in 1975, perhaps it 
will help focus each person’s attention 
on what that person really should be 
thankful for, and the need to bring hope 
to those less fortunate than ourselves. 

Mr. President, I want to call particular 
attention to the organization that is 
organizing Project FAST. World Vision 
International is a group I am proud to 
have become acquainted with as a mem- 
ber of its board of director. World Vision 
is spearheaded by Dr. Stanley Mooney- 
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ham, and the adjective “dynamic” does 
not even do justice to his abilities and 
many talents. 

World Vision International is a non- 
profit Christian humanitarian organiza- 
tion providing worldwide emergency re- 
lief, child-care services, and economic de- 
velopment aid. It will celebrate its 25th 
anniversary during 1975. 

Based in Monrovia, Calif., the volun- 
tary agency initially began helping chil- 
dren in response to the Korean war. 
Since then, it has expanded its work to 
include a wide range of projects in 30 
countries, primarily in Asia and Africa. 
In its 25 years, World Vision has con- 
tributed millions of dollars in direct in- 
ternational aid. 

Included in its activities is the case of 
more than 66,000 children in 30 coun- 
tries: building and supporting medical 
facilities such as a new hospital in 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia, said to be the 
most modern and well-equipped medical 
facility in the Khmer Republic; and ini- 
tiating medium-range agricultural, edu- 
cational and economic self-help develop- 
ment projects which have provided 
millions of dollars in relief assistance to 
victims of war, earthquakes and other 
disasters. 

This year, the organization has dedi- 
cated its anniversary as a “year for a 
hungry world” and the awakening of the 
American public to the needs of starving 
people in the Sahel Region of Africa, 
Ethiopia, Bangladesh, India, and launch- 
ing project: FAST (Fight Against Star- 
vation Today), a public awareness cam- 
paign I mentioned earlier. 

Mr. President, approximately 80 per- 
cent of World Vision’s annual budget is 
spent in direct aid, while only 20 percent 
is absorbed in fund raising and adminis- 
tration, This gratifying ratio is the result 
of field operations based on avoiding a 
duplication of efforts. 

Working closely with other voluntary 
organizations as well as with indigenous 
churches, World Vision directly funds 
existing or proposed programs which it 
feels are well-run and meaningful. The 
agency sets up its own programs only 
in those areas where no similar ones 
exist. As much as possible, World Vision 
works through nationals in each coun- 
try. Its overseas staff includes fewer than 
20 Americans, but some 2,000 nationals. 
At present, there are World Vision field 
offices in Vietnam, Bangladesh, Korea, 
Cambodia, Hong Kong, Kenya, the 
Philippines, India, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Brazil and Laos. 

The success of World Vision's efforts is 
very evident in its birthplace. Korean 
programs once devoted to saving children 
from death and disease now operate to 
train healthy, educated children for col- 
lege and jobs. The World Vision Korean 
Children’s Choir is an example of the 
agency’s vocational training programs in 
Korea today. There are also embroidery, 
dressmaking and other vocational train- 
ing courses for girls; scholarships for 
gifted students; community development 
projects; leprosy treatment and research 
and other programs. 

Other World Vision “success” stories 
involve long-range development projects 
which are self-supporting. Fishing co- 
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operatives have been developed in Viet- 
nam and the Philippines; Moslem refu- 
gees on Mindanao—the Philippines— 
have been relocated and rehabilitated; 
people in India have been provided with 
food-for-work and materials to dig 
needed deep wells; and Africans have 
been helped to improve their health, edu- 
cation and economic standards. 

Mr. President, World Vision is funded 
by voluntary contributions from individ- 
uals and groups in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
New Zealand. Sponsors of children con- 
tribute $12 monthly and funds for relief 
and other projects are raised by special 
appeal mailings. Donations of foodstuffs 
and medicines are received from various 
industries throughout the country. As a 
validated voluntary agency, World Vision 
relief also works closely with the U.S. 
Agency for International Development— 
USAID—and other international and 
governmental agencies. 

World vision is headed by Dr. W. Stan- 
ley Mooneyham, formerly vice president 
of international relations for the Billy 
Graham Evangelistic Association. He is a 
persistent and effective advocate of hu- 
manitarian action as a cornerstone of 
Christian convictions. Members of the 
board include Dr. Richard Halverson, 
chairman, Washington, D.C.; Claude Ed- 
wards, vice chairman, Whittier, Calif.; 
Dr. F. Carlton Booth, secretary-treas- 
urer, Pasadena, Calif.; Dr. Stanley 
Mooneyham, president, Arcadia, Calif.; 
Dr. Ted W. Engstrom, executive vice 
president, Arcadia, Calif.; Dr. Paul S. 
Rees, vice president at large, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Herbert Hawkins, Arcadia, 
Calif.; Coleman Perry, Fresno, Calif.; 
William Newell, Willowdale, Ontario, 
Canada; Winston Weaver, Harrisonburg, 
Va.; Bruce Ogden, Warwick Farm, Aus- 
tralia, As I mentioned, I am also a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

Mr. President, I call attention to world 
vision because it is the spirit of volun- 
teerism that pervades this organization 
that allows it to touch the spirit of all 
people with whom the organization 
comes in contact. 

Other fine voluntary organizations 
also provide support for hungry people 
throughout the world. The important 
aspect is not whether it is world vision 
that is meeting this need, but that these 
needs are being met by voluntary means. 

In closing, Mr. President, I urge the 
Congress to approve this resolution as 
an indication of support for this personal 
and voluntary effort of self commitment 
by all Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that a partial 
list of world vision hunger-related proj- 
ects appear at this point in the RECORD, 
followed by a statement issued today 
describing a famine-ration luncheon 
I hosted at which Dr, Mooneyham and I 
launched Project FAST. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A PARTIAL List OF Worup Vision INTERNA- 
TIONAL HUNGER-RELATED PROJECTS 
BANGLADESH 

Community Development: An extensive 


program of community development includ- 
ing construction of 100 tubewells, home con- 
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struction, provision of cattle, plows and seeds, 
primarily in Bangladesh (northern area) in 
cooperation with Garo Baptist Union. Over 
$125,000 spent in 1974. 


BURMA 


Family Care Center: Pilot family care 
project in Rangoon’s slum area. A center will 
be constructed to provide comprehensive 
family-to-family programs, including a 
medical clinic, feeding program, recreational 
facility, worship center and library in coop- 
eration with the Burma Christian Council. 
Estimated cost: $37,750. 

Food Supplements: A project to provide 
supplementary vitamins and other nutrients 
to children suffering from malnutrition. Esti- 
mated cost: $23,400. 


CAMBODIA 


Medical/Nutritional Care: Providing medi- 
cal care and food supplements via 4 nutrition 
centers and 10 clinics reaching 11,000 to 
13,000 patients monthly. 

Food Program: Providing food in form of 
disaster packages containing rice, salt, sweet 
potato/cassava cuttings, clothing, cooking 
bowls and other supplies to ald refugees 
throughout the Khmer Republic, Present 
commitment $80,000 per month. 

Agricultural Assistance: Administration/ 
management of agricultural-economic devel- 
opment providing relocation /rehahbilitation 
assistance in 1974 to thousands of refugees. 
Present commitment over $40,000 per month. 

Nutrition Education: In light of serious 
malnutrition in Cambodia, especially among 
children, two Cambodian doctors from the 
World Vision medical team were sent to a 
three-month intensive course in child nutri- 
tion given in Hyderabad, India, and recom- 
mended by the World Health Organization. 
Over half the medical workload is in nutri- 
tion and such formal training is not avail- 
able in Cambodia, Few, if any, other doctors 
in Cambodia will have this kind of training. 
Cost: $1,800. 

ETHIOPIA 


Agricultural Assistance; Seyere famine has 
affected major areas of northern and south- 
ern Ethiopia, with over 100,000 starvation 
deaths reported and numerous refugees. cre- 
ated. Project is in north-central Ethiopia, 
centered around Dessie, and will provide oxen 
and plows for refugees who are returning to 
their farms from resettlement camps, and 
four heavy-duty trucks for hauling grain 
supplies. Project is in cooperation with So- 
ciety of International Missionaries (SIM). 
Estimated cost $131,950. Similar project in 
Gouffre region has an estimated cost of 
$36,400. 

Food for Work: Provide funds through SIM 
for purchase of grain for local labor employed 
to help lengthen air strip at Dimaka in 
southern Ethiopia. Enlarged air strip will fa- 
cilitate distribution of supplies throughout 
the area. Estimated cost: $6,500. 

Village Improvement Program: A five-year 
program to improve health, education and 
agricultural production in 30 to 40 villages 
of southwestern Ethiopia populated by Nuer 
tribespeople. Estimated first year of project 
cost; $21,900. 

INDIA 

Community Wells: Provide materials and 
food-for-work for deep community-sized 
wells (50 finished/nearing completion; 50 
waiting start) in Madras. Project is in coop- 
eration with Andhra Christian Council. Cost: 
$150,000. 

NIGER 

Water Development: Provide for digging of 
25 cement wells in Maradi as a first step in 
creation of a dry-season farming capability. 
Wells will permit creation of 100 gardens and 
orchards and directly and immediately bene- 
fit to a minimum of four families per well. 
Indirect benefit to a larger number through 
availability of fruits and vegetables, plus 
good water supply. Project is in cooperation 
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with local communities, Estimated cost: 
$97,500. 

Agricultural Development: Tara Valley 
Project sponsored by World Vision and the 
Lilly Foundation, The recently begun pro- 
gram involves construction of gravity-fed 
canals from the Niger River to irrigate 10,000 
acres of land in Niger. Estimated cost: Over 
$250,000. 

LAOS 

Rice Mill and Cooperative: Expansion of an 
existing project in the area south of Ban 
Xon which is providing jobs and food for 
local people as well as food for a planned 
orphanage. Survey of pig raising and nutri- 
tional requirements in area has indicated 
need to expand capability to raise pigs 
and chickens to increase protein intake for 
cooperative participants. Estimated cost: 
$19,500. 

PHILIPPINES 


Resettlement. Care & Nutritional Center: 
Some 18,000 squatters have been displayed 
from Manila to outlying areas and are living 
in very poor conditions. Project will provide 
& center which will support a medical clinic, 
feeding program, relief supplies distribution, 
and training in health, sanitation and handi- 
crafts. Project is in cooperation with local 
churches, Far East Broadcasting Company 
and government agencies. Estimated cost: 
$6,500. 

Emergency Relief Supplies: Provided wells, 
fishing nets, vegetable seeds and food for 
refugees in Mindanao, Cost: Over $300,000 in 
1973-1974, 

THAILAND 


Village Agricultural Development: Three- 
year program to provide for establishment 
and upgrading of agricultural production to 
provide food and income for tribal villages in 
Northeast Thailand. Estimated cost: $9,570. 

Agricultural Cooperatives: Provide irriga- 
tion and plowing equipment and operating 
budget for village water development pro- 
gram in northeast in cooperation with farm- 
ers cooperatives. Estimated cost: $15,600. 


VIETNAM 


Agricultural Training: Provide for two 
farm programs for orphaned or abandoned 
boys which creates employment and produces 
food for five orphanages in Saigon and Nha 
Trang. Estimated cost: $142,470. 

Childcare Feeding: Providing project ad- 
ministration/supervision of daily feeding 
program for 32,000 children. Cost annually: 
$250,000. 

Improving Nutrition Standards: Establish- 
ing 4 nutrition centers in each region of 
Vietnam, mobilizing force to combat mal- 
nutrition in infants, and establishing 265 
home nurseries for preschoolers throughout 
the country with $350,000 in 1975. Program 
will benefit an estimated 20,000 children. 
Continuing operation of existing nutrition 
center in Saigon at a cost of $100,000 per year. 


Prosecr: FAST (Fient AGAINST STARVATION 
Topay) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Senator Mark O. Hat- 
field and World Vision International today 
called on all Americans to willingly experi- 
ence hunger as an effective way of respond- 
ing to the increasingly tragic world hunger 
crisis. 

To announce a public awareness and action 
campaign on behalf of World Vision, a non- 
profit, Christian humanitarian organization, 
Hatfield introduced a Senate resolution to- 
day calling for a National Day of Fasting, 
Monday, November 24, 1975. November 24 is 
the Monday of Thanksgiving week 1975, one 
vear from today. 

“Until Americans willingly experience hun- 
ger, even on a limited basis, they cannot be- 
gin to comprehend the condition of bitter- 
ness and pain that is responsible for the 
Geath of more than 10,000 of their fellow men 
every day,” Hatfield said, He spoke to an 
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audience of Washington leaders, titerna- 
tional representatives and journalists at a 
unique “non-luncheon” hunger event, Each 
guest was served 2 ounces of millet—the ap- 
proximate daily ration of 500 million people 
around the world who are starving. 

“Failure by our government to increase 
U.S. food aid following the Rome Food Con- 
ference puts a greater responsibility on in- 
dividuals to act to demonstrate their con- 
cern,” said Hatfield, a Senate delegate to the 
UN Food Conference in Rome. “It is my hope 
the government will respond when it sees 
that Americans do feel compassion for the 
millions now starving throughout the world.” 

Church leaders, political representatives 
and journalists were urged by Hatfield and 
Dr. Stanley Meoneyham of World Vision to 
support Project: FAST (Fight Against Star- 
vation Today) in 1975, which calls for a 
build-up throughout the coming year of na- 
tional interest and participation in the 1976 
November 24 National Day of Fasting. 

States will have the opportunity to declare 
& statewide fast on the first Monday of a 
selected month during the period from Jan- 
uary to November 1975. Such statewide fasts 
would help generate support for the nation- 
wide fast on the Monday of Thanksgiving 
week 1975. 

Members of Congress will be asked by Hat- 
field to request that their governors declare 
a statewide Fast. Day on the first Monday of 
a specific month during the period. 

“We see Project: FAST as a means of di- 
rect, constructive, action which all Americans 
can take in the face of this overwhelming 
human disaster,” said Dr. Mooneyham, “Fast- 
ing is a personal act of commitment whitch 
will provide a way for people to grasp the 
dimensions of this problem facing our fellow 
men. Those who can contribute financially 
to specific emergency aid and development 
projects abroad undertaken by voluntary 
agencies should give to those agencies that 
are fighting hunger around the world.” 

“It is not enough to deluge the American 
public with information about the magnitude 
and seemingly hopeless proportions of this 
crisis,” said Mooneyham, who spends most 
of his time in the hungry nations. “Those of 
us who are actively involved in dealing with 
the problems in the field have a responsi- 
bility to point a direction and provide direct 
and meaningful ways for Americans to re- 
spond.” 

World Vision will help mobilize support 
for the state fasts and the National Day 
of Fasting among religious groups, labor or- 
ganizations, and civic groups as part of Proj- 
ect: FAST. The organization has planned a 
series of city-wide telethons next spring. A 
television documentary “The Search for Sur- 
vival” already is being shown across the 
country. Also, a committee of leaders in the 
food industry, labor, and consumer groups 
will be formed to develop ways in which 
American businesses and customers can co- 
operate with and contribute to Project: 
FAST. 

“What we are launching today is a pro= 
gram we hope will result in permanent 
changes in our food consumption patterns 
throughout the coming year,” Hatfield ex- 
plained. 

Senator Hatfield and Dr. Mooneyham 
asked that all voluntary agencies and Chris- 
tian organizations join with World Vision in 
the program to encourage Americans to ex- 
perience hunger as an effective means of de- 
veloping compassionate understanding and 
meaningful response. 

World Vision International, headquartered 
in Monrovia, California, will -celebrate in 
1975 its 25th anniversary as a voluntary, 
Christian humanitarian organization en- 
gaged in childcare services, social welfare 
programs and medium range development 
projects overseas. 

More than 80% of the 1975 budget will be 
spent in direct aid, with only 20% earmarked 
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for administrative expenses. Hunger proj- 
ects for the year have already begun in the 
drought stricken countries of the Sahel in 
Africa, in addition to the countries in Ban- 
giadesh, India, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos 
and the Philippines. 

Dr. Mooneyham is president of World Vi- 
sion International. Other officers are: Dr, Ted 
W. Engstrom, Executive Vice President; Dr. 
Paul S. Rees, Vice President-at-Large; and 
Dr. P. Carlton Booth, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Members of the Board of Directors are: 
Senator Mark O. Hatfield, Washington, D.C.; 
Dr. Richard C. Halverson, Chairman, Bethes- 
da, Maryland; Dr. P. Carlton Booth, Pasa- 
dena, California; Mr. Claude Edwards, Whit- 
tier, California; Dr. Ted W. Engstrom, Arca- 
dia, California; Mr. Herbert Hawkins, Ar- 
cadia, California; Dr. Stanley Mooneyham, 
Arcadia, Cailfornia; Mr. Bruce R. Ogden, 
Warwick Farm, Australia; Mr. Coleman Perry, 
Fresno, California; Dr. Paul S. Rees, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Mr. William. Newell, 
Ontario, Canada; Mr, Winston Weaver, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


AGRICULTURE - ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND CONSUMER PROTECTION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the consideration 
of H.R. 16901, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 16901) making appropriations 
for Agriculture-Environmental and Con- 
sumer Protection programs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McGEE. Does the record show any 
time limitations on the consideration of 
this bill or its amendments? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is no time limitation on this 
bill. 

Mr. McGEE. Then I would like to serve 
notice that we will attempt to work out 
some kind of an agreement on time 
limitation subsequently here. 

Meanwhile, I would suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I should 
like to reach an agreement. Have the 
two leaders expressed an agreement on 
time limitations on the bill? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has 
been no time limitation agreement. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I withhold 
the request for a time limit and will pro- 
ceed with material on the bill, until we 
can get one or two other Members in the 
Chamber who may be concerned, along 
with the Senator from South Dakota, 
about the limits on debate on the bill. 

The measure that the Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee has brought 
before this body today is a measure that 
has already been through the process. 
In fact, we made the mistake of being 
the first appropriating group to finish its 
responsibilities last summer. That being 
the case, the outgoing President of the 
United States, apparently looking for a 
symbol, struck it down with a veto be- 
cause the committee’s recommendation 
was one-fourth of 1 percent over the 
budget request of the President. That 
was out of a budget of $13.5 billion. 

We recognize the name of the game in 
this business—namely, that they were 
looking for some kind of symbol to sug- 
gest austerity in government. But, in 
light of the fact that events have lan- 
guished since then, we have restudied 
the bill, reassessed its contents, and tried 
to make an equitable adjustment. In the 
course of that consideration, we have 
made a number of committee amend- 
ments and other modifications in the 
original measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments 
be agreed to en bloc and that the bill as 
thus amended be regarded, for the pur- 
pose of amendment, as original text, pro- 
vided that no point of order shall be 
waived by reason of agreement to this 
request, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 7, in line 10, strike out “$399,- 
598,000” and insert “$415,269,000". 

On page 20, to the end of line 16, 
insert: 

Provided further, That, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of law, employees of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
County Committees may be utilized for 
part-time and intermittent assistance to the 
Farmers Home Administration in carrying 
out its programs and this appropriation 
shall be available to finance such intermit- 
tent and part-time services. 


On page 47, in line 14, after the period, 
insert: 

Such information for carrying out specific 
law enforcement responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission shall be obtained 
under existing practices and procedures or 
as changed by law; or 


On page 50, in line 4, after “house- 
hold”, insert a colon and the following: 

Provided further, That funds provided 
herein shall be expended in accordance with 
section 15(b) of the Food Stamp Act of 
1964, as amended: Provided further, That 
payments made to States pursuant to sec- 
tion 15(b) of the Food Stamp Act of 1964, 
as amended, shall be made retroactive to 
July 12, 1974. 


On page 52, beginning with line 9, 
strike out: 
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Sec. 510. No part of any funds appropriated 
under this Act may be used by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to administer any 
program to tax, limit, or otherwise regulate 
parking facilities, 


And insert: 

Sec. 510. Effective on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act section 601 of the Treasury, 
Postal Service, and General Government 
Appropriation Act of 1975 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 601. Unless otherwise specifically 
provided the maximum amount allowable 
during the current fiscal year in accordance 
with section 16 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(60 Stat. 810), for the purchase of any pas- 
senger motor vehicles (exclusive of buses and 
ambulances), is hereby fixed at $2,700 ex- 
cept station wagons for which the maximum 
shall be $3,100.” 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as has been 
indicated earlier, the appropriations held 
now under consideration provide a total 
of $13,394,854,000 of new obligational au- 
thority for fiscal year 1975. This repre- 
sents a decrease from the budget esti- 
mates of $53,680,100 and a decrease of 
$176,541,000 from the earlier appropria- 
tion bill that was approved by both 
Houses of Congress but which was vetoed 
by then, President Nixon as one of his 
last official acts before leaving office 
early in August of this year. This total is 
$2,806,753,000 more than was appropri- 
ated in the bill for fiscal 1974 and is $15,- 
671,000 more than provided by the House 
in H.R. 16901. 

As Senators will recall, the appropria- 
tions bill for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the environmental consumer 
agencies and others in the bill was con- 
sidered and approved by Congress ear- 
lier this year. At that time the bill con- 
tained new obligational authority slight- 
ly above the budget estimate and also 
provided some transfer funds to which 
then President Nixon objected. The bill 
was vetoed, and rather than attempting 
to override the veto the appropriation 
committees of both Houses of Congress 
have attempted to come up with a new 
bill which will be agreeable to the admin- 
istration. We think we have done so in 
the bill now before the Senate. 

In considering this new bill, of course, 
it was necessary that some reductions 
be made in the new obligational author- 
ity and this has been done. While it is 
perhaps never an easy task to reduce 
budgets and cut programs it was obvi- 
ously necessary to do so in this case and 
I feel that the committee has done so in 
a prudent and responsible manner. Most 
of the departments and agencies con- 
tained in the bill were subjected to some 
reduction from the earlier bill but I feel 
that these reductions have been spread 
throughout the entire bill so that no par- 
ticular department or agency will be 
unduly hampered or restricted through- 
out the balance of this fiscal year. 

We also had some nonmoney matters 
to be considered in this bill; and to the 
extent possible, the Senate committee 
made a decision to return to the provi- 
sions which were contained in the earlier 
bill as approved by the committee upon 
the conference and subsequently by the 
respective Houses. 

The first of these matters concerns 
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language pertaining to the so-called 
line-of-business reporting of the Federal 
Trade Commission, In the earlier bill, 
the House and the Senate were in dis- 
agreement on this item, and the matter 
was resolved only after several hours of 
deliberation by the conference commit- 
tee. When the House committee consid- 
ered the present bill, it recommended 
that the language finally adopted by the 
conference committee be included in the 
current bill. This, however, was amended 
on the House floor and one sentence of 
the language which was approved by the 
conference committee was stricken on 
the floor of the House. The Senate com- 
mittee has recommended that this lan- 
guage be reinserted in the bill. As I indi- 
cated, this will result in exactly the same 
provisions which were adopted by the 
conference committee and both Houses 
of Congress this summer. 

The second item which proved to be of 
some controversy is a restriction inserted 
in the new House bill which would pro- 
hibit the Environmental Protection 
Agency from using appropriated funds to 
implement its parking regulation pro- 
grams. Here again, in keeping with our 
basic decision to restore the earlier bill 
to every extent possible, the committee 
has recommended that this restriction in 
the House bill be stricken since this re- 
striction was not contained in the bill 
which was vetoed earlier this year. This 
decision, of course, will also put this issue 
in conference and undoubtedly it will re- 
ceive considerable attention during the 
course of our conference proceedings. 

The committee has also recommended 
a couple of matters which arose since the 
earlier bill was considered and while I do 
not feel that they are of any great con- 
troversy, I would mention them briefly 
here today. 

We have inserted a provision in the 
bill which will allow employees of the 
Agriculture Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service to be utilized on a temporary 
and intermittent basis by the Farmers 
Home Administration in implementing 
its various programs. Within the last 
few days it was brought to the attention 
of the committee that several ASCS em- 
ployees are facing dismissal due to the 
reduction in workload, particularly in 
the various commodity programs. At the 
same time the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration is facing an ever-increasing 
workload. The committee was of the 
opinion that we could assist the Farmers 
Home Administration and the ASCS em- 
ployees by providing this amendment to 
the bill. This, of course, is not intended 
to be a permanent solution to any of 
these problems but it should be most 
helpful to all concerned over the period 
of the next few months. As I indicated, 
this is a new provision in the bill in- 
cluded by the Senate committee and, of 
course, will be in conference with the 
House. 

The committee has inserted an amend- 
ment as section 510 of the bill that 
would provide increased price limitations 
for the purchase of Government pas- 
senger motor vehicles. This amendment 
would change the present provisions of 
section 601 of the Treasury, Postal Serv- 
ice, and General Government Appropria- 
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tions Act of 1975 by increasing the maxi- 
mum purchase price for a sedan from 
$2,100 to $2,700 and raise the limitation 
on the purchase of station wagons from 
$2,400 to $3,100. 

The committee was informed that the 
General Services Administration has at- 
tempted five procurements of motor 
vehicles in fiscal 1975. All of these 
procurements were unsuccessful as the 
automobile manufacturers would not 
sell their cars at prices within the pres- 
ent limitation. The current limitations 
have been in effect since July of 1971, 
and the committee notes that the 
Wholesale Price Index for passenger 
cars increased by 10.9 percent between 
July 1971 and July 1974. This increase, 
coupled with the price increases an- 
nounced by the automobile manufac- 
turers for 1975 model vehicles, has re- 
sulted in an increase of 25 percent on 
compact cars, the type of vehicle now re- 
quired to be purchased by the executive 
departments and establishments. 

This increase in the price limitation 
will in no way increase the number of 
motor vehicles to be purchased by the 
Government in fiscal 1975 since the num- 
ber of motor vehicles to be purchased is 
established in each agency’s appropria- 
tion act. On the contrary, without this 
increase in the limitation, there will 
likely be no motor vehicles purchased 
during this fiscal year. 

We have also recommended an amend- 
ment which would authorize the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to use available 
funds to make payments to the States 
for administration of food stamp pro- 
grams under the terms of section 15(b) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1964, as 
amended, As you recall, the amend- 
ment in question was enacted with an 
effective date of July 13, 1974, and the 
language proposed would provide that 
the Department make funds retroactive 
to that date. 

As I indicated earlier, the bill is $15,- 
671,000 more than was appropriated in 
the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This addition is due to an offi- 
cial estimate and budget amendment 
which was provided by the Department 
just a few days ago. This amendment 
would provide money for continuation of 
the screwworm control program in the 
Southwestern part of the United States, 
continuation of the brucellosis eradica- 
tion program and additional funds for 
the mandatory meat and poultry inspec- 
tions by the Department. The committee 
recommended that the full amount of 
this budget amendment be allowed and 
while it is an official budget estimate it 
will be subject to a conference with the 
House, also. 

With that one exception, the Senate 
committee has recommended the same 
money provisions in the bill as were pro- 
vided by the House. These were very 
carefully considered and while we have 
several requests for increased funding 
on various programs, we feel the 
amounts recommended herein are both 
sufficient and realistic in consideration 
of all factors involved. 

The table at the back of the report 
which is available to all Senators gives 
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a detailed breakdown, summary, and 
comparison of the pertinent figures and 
data involved. By way of quick summary, 
however, I would like to list the major 
differences between the bili now under 
consideration and that which was ap- 
proved by the Senate earlier this year. 
In round numbers we have the following 
principle items which were reduced from 
the vetoed bill: 
ASCS programs. 
Rural development grants. 
Mutual and self help housing-- 
Rural community fire protec- 
tion 
Energy R. & D—EPA 


$21, 000, 000 
3, 750, 000 
1, 000, 000 


Food and nutrition (elimina- 
tion of Senate floor increase 
of $100 million) 

Soil Conservation Service 


199, 250, 000 


The remaining decreases—approxi- 
mately $27 million—result in reduc- 
tions applied throughout the agencies. 
These result in a gross reduction of $226,- 
212,000 from the vetoed bill. Offsetting 
this gross decrease are increases for: 
FHA water and sewer grants._._ $30, 000, 000 
Clean lakes program. 4, 000, 000 
Animal and plant health service 15, 671,000 


In addition to this reduction in new 
budget authority—direct appropria- 
tion—the new bill provides a total re- 
duction of $150 million in loan programs: 

[In millions] 
REA electric 
Farm ownership 
Home ownership 


This will result in the REA loan pro- 
gram being $82 million over budget, $618 
to $700 million; Home ownership loans, 
$110 million over, $2,122,000,000 to $2,- 
232,000,000; and the farm ownership back 
to the budget estimate, $350 million. 

The proposed new bill also eliminated 
the transfer of prior year appropriation 
HUD funds which remain unobligated. 
The vetoed bill provided transfers as 


follows: 
[In millions] 


Mr. President, when this bill was on 
the floor earlier this year several ques- 
tions were raised, and very properly so, 
in reference to the rather significant 
amount the proposed appropriation for 
the current year exceeds those for fiscal 
year 1974. As I indicated earlier, while 
we are more than $53 million below the 
budget estimate and more than $176 mil- 
lion below the vetoed bill, we are still ap- 
proximately $2.8 billion over the corre- 
sponding appropriation for the past fis- 
cal year. I would like to briefly touch 
upon this issue and set forth six or eight 
items which are responsible for the over- 
whelming majority of this increase. 

For the Animal and Plant Health In- 
spection Service, we exceed the 1974 ap- 
propriation by slightly more than $100 
million. Of this amount, however, $63 
million is an item representing repay- 
ment to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion to repay funds borrowed from the 
Corporation by the agency on an emer- 
gency basis in fiscal years 1972 and 1973 
to combat sudden outbreaks of the exotic 
Newcastle disease and the hog cholera 
diseases. Second, we have an increase of 
approximately $225 million in the appro- 
priated fund account under Public Law 
480. As the committee report explains, the 
appropriated funds for Public Law 480 
do not constitute any limitation on the 
program since the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are given broad dis- 
cretionary authority to administer this 
program at whatever level they deem 
necessary and appropriate. It is my un- 
derstanding that in view of the world 
food situation, the administration will 
greatly exceed the appropriated figure 
even with the $225 million increase over 
the 1974. 

Next, we have an increase of almost 
$770 million to repay the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for borrowings made 
primarily to cover the expenses of the 
various commodity programs in the past. 
And members of this body know this 
is an item over which we have very little 
control. These payments have been made 
to farmers who have earnec them under 
the appropriate legislative authority 
with funds borrowed from the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation as provided by 
law. This amount will drop sharply in 
the budget figures for fiscal 1976 but 
we do have this rather sizable item to 
contend with this year. The appropria- 
tion contained in this bill would substan- 
tially reimburse the Corporation for 
losses through June 30, 1973. 

For the Agricultural Credit Insurance 
Fund, we have an increase in 1975 over 
1974 or more than $400 million. This re- 
sults primarily from the rather substan- 
tial losses and expenses incurred in the 
administration of some emergency or dis- 
aster loan programs. 

The Environmental Protection Agency, 
as well as other agencies of the Federal 
Government, is embarking upon some 
new energy development programs and 
the bill contains $80 million for this new 
program. That, of course, is all reflected 
as an inerease over the 1974 appropria- 
tion. 

The Food and Drug Administration re- 
flects an increase of $30 million, and 
finally, Mr. President I come to the larg- 
est single increase in the bill over 1974, 
and that is one of approximately $1 bil- 
lion for the operation of the food stamp 
program. In round numbers, this pro- 
grari was operated at $3 billion for fiscal 
1974 and $4 billion has been estimated 
for fiscal 1975. The basic authorizing 
legislation for this program now pro- 
vides for semi-annual review and ad- 
justment of the food stamp allotments 
based on cost of living increases and it is 
quite possible that even this amount will 
be increased based on the review and 
possible adjustments which might be 
forthcoming as of January 1, 1975. 

Mr. President, these six or seven items 
which I have mentioned reflect an addi- 
tion of approximately $2.6 billion in- 
crease over fiscal 1974, and I hope that 
this will explain to my colleagues the 
reason why the bill is over the fiscal 
1974 level. 
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With those comments, Mr. President, 
I submit this new and rather substan- 
tially reduced appropriations request for 
agricultural, environmental, and con- 
sumer protection funds for the coming 
fiscal year, which has now nearly half- 
way expired. 

In this new approach to a measure on 
which we anticipate no veto, the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
Mr. Fons, has been most instrumental. 
The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) has been extremely helpful in 
working out the kinds of equities that the 
Congress must insist upon as its basic 
input, yet the kinds of adjustments that 
will accommodate the disposition of this 
body in trying to cut corners, budget- 
wise, where it is possible and still meet 
the responsibilities that the committee 
feels in attacking the problems that con- 
front the environmental, the consumer, 
and the agricultural communities of the 
land at this time. 

I yield the floor to the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming for the 
outstanding and forthright manner in 
which he has served as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, Environ- 
mental, and Consumer Protection of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

As Senators know, this is the second 
time we have considered this appropria- 
tions bill this year. The first bill, H.R. 
15472, the Agriculture, Environmental, 
and Consumer Protection Appropriations 
Act, fiscal year 1975, was vetoed on Au- 
gust 8 by former President Nixon. While 
many of us had serious reservations over 
the reasons for the veto, we, in recogni- 
tion of the severity of our Nation’s eco- 
nomie plight, reevaluated our previous 
actions on the bill. The measure we have 
before us today—H.R. 16901—reflects the 
thoroughness and depth of that reevalu- 
ation. 

Mr. President, this bill has been cut by 
$176.5 million net from the total in the 
vetoed measure. It is $53.7 million net 
under the total budget estimate. Except 
in a very few particular instances, all 
funds previously added by Congress in 
H.R. 15472 which exceeded the Presi- 
dent’s budget have been adjusted down- 
ward. 

Administration funding requests to in- 
crease the scope of program operations 
have been pared down by 25 percent, in- 
asmuch as almost one half of the 1975 
fiscal year will have elapsed by the time 
this bill becomes law. 

Only one increase was made over the 
vetoed bill and the bill passed by the 
House. That was in response to an 
amendment submitted by the President 
to appropriate an additional $15.6 mil- 
lion for the Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service to meet pressing needs 
faced by that agency. 

The total new obligational authority 
for programs funded in this bill is $13.4 
billion. 

Mr. President, H.R. 16901, the Agri- 
culture, Environmental and Consumer 
Protection appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1975, is a responsible measure. It 
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balances our restrictive fiscal situation 
with the basic demands for greater agri- 
culture productivity, a cleaner environ- 
ment, and increased consumer protec- 
tion. As the chairman has already given 
a detailed explanation of this measure, I 
shall only comment on a few areas of 
particular concern. 

The first area of particular concern is 
the world food situation. The pending 
bill addresses this grave international 
problem in two ways. One is through the 
appropriation for Public Law 480, the 
food for peace program. This year the 
committee has recommended $778 mil- 
lion, up from last year’s appropriation 
by more than $244 million. In addition 
to appropriated amounts, Commodity 
Credit Corporation borrowing authority 
is available to meet emergency world food 
needs. 

But this is only one side to our coun- 
try’s efforts to lessen worldwide hunger. 
We would be shortsighted indeed if we 
only attempted to export food. Less de- 
veloped countries must also be aided in 
their efforts to increase their own capaci- 
ties for food production. 

Through the Agricultural Research 
Service and the Cooperative States Re- 
search Service, new technologies are be- 
ing developed to increase agricultural 
productivity, both at home and abroad. 
Appropriations for these agencies have 
been increased over the fiscal 1974 levels 
by $13 million and $12 million respec- 
tively. 

Another area of concern, Mr, Presi- 
dent, is the rural development programs 
where the committee recommends in- 
creases over the budget request in the 
loan programs for rural housing, farm 
operating expenses, and water and sewer 
facilities. For direct loans for rural hous- 
ing, the committee provided the entire 
budget request of $20 million, double the 
1974 amount. 

Although no funds were requested in 
the budget for the special grant pro- 
grams for farm labor housing, mutual 
and self-help housing, and rural water 
and waste disposal, the committee has 
provided funding to continue these three 
programs in fiscal year 1975. 

Even with the committee increases 
over the budget estimates for these ru- 
ral development programs, it is clear the 
needs of rural America far exceed what 
we can provide for. The funds recom- 
mended can only attempt to address this 
area’s most critical problems and needs. 

With respect to environmental and 
conservation programs, your committee 
has increased the appropriation for the 
Environmental Protection Agency by $92 
million over the level of the past fiscal 
year. 

The rural environmental conservation 
program has been provided $190 million 
in contract authority. This figure is $35 
million under the vetoed bill but will still 
allow substantial assistance to farmers 
for conservation measures. 

Mr. President, your committee has also 
recommended reductions for the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Food and Drug 
Administration, and the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission from levels pro- 
vided in the vetoed bill and from the 
budget requests. The amounts recom- 
mended, however, are still significantly 
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above past years’ levels and will allow 
them to adequately discharge their grow- 
ing responsibilities. 

Your committee also recommends that 
language added by the House to prohibit 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
from regulating parking facilities be de- 
leted because such a restriction would 
seriously jeopardize our Nation's pro- 
gram to achieve and maintain legally 
mandated air quality standards. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish to 
emphasize the difficulties faced by your 
committee in balancing fiscal con- 
straints with ever growing needs. 

This bill has been scrutinized, reeval- 
uated, and carefully considered. I firmly 
believe it is both responsible and respon- 
sive to the economic, social, and envi- 
ronmental needs of our Nation and I 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I notice 
on page 48 of the committee report that 
an amendment was considered to elim- 
inate the language in the bill that pro- 
hibits the use of appropriated funds to 
implement the grant portion of section 
504 of the 1949 Housing Act. 

The report notes that the restric- 
tion has been included in this annual 
appropriations bill for several years. 

With this language, the Agriculture 
Department cannot process any grant 
for any individual for the purpose of 
repairing or modernizing his home. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
has done good work in providing its low- 
interest loans to individuals in our rural 
areas for home improvements, but even 
under this program there are some who 
cannot qualify for one reason or another. 

The grant program is one more way 
by which the low-income of our rural 
areas have a way of improving their 
living conditions. 

The prohibition contained in the ap- 
propriations bill came to my attention 
when I was looking into various programs 
for a constituent who wished to continue 
a home-winterizing program for the low- 
income in his area. 

His project has merit for two rea- 
sons. It helps the homeowner conserve 
the use of energy, a top priority given 
our country’s energy shortage situation, 
and it helps the homeowner save addi- 
tional money. 

The Department tells me it has not 
pushed for the program because it would 
cost a great deal of money. Yet, there are 
no figures to support this. 

While I would prefer to see the lan- 
guage removed from the fiscal 1975 ap- 
propriations bill, that prohibits the im- 
plementation of the grant program I 
am glad to see the committee ask the 
Department for specific information on 
the status of the program. With this 
material, the committee will be able to 
act later to implement this program. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 1975 
agriculture-environmental and con- 
sumer protection appropriation bill is 
once again before the Senate. This body 
had approved a previous measure on 
July 22 and the conference report on that 
bill was agreed to on July 30. But the 
President vetoed that bill. 

We now have a new bill before us. It 
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is a bill which I believe reflects an effort 
to respond to the spirit of the President’s 
veto message, which pointed out that the 
original bill exceeded the President’s 
budget recommendation by $540 million. 
This instant bill goes a long way to meet 
the President’s objections. This measure 
has been treated with evenhandedness 
and with tempered judgment and delib- 
eration. 

In that regard, I would like to extend 
my deep appreciation to both the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agriculture 
Appropriations, and to the ranking mi- 
nority member, the Senator from Hawaii, 
who have labored with diligence and 
ardor on the bill. Through their efforts, 
the reductions have been distributed 
evenly and fairly with a minimum of 
danger to the various programs. 

It should be noted that although it is 
popularly known as the agricultural ap- 
propriations bill, there are many other 
programs included, Therefore, agricul- 
ture alone has not borne the brunt of the 
reductions made in this legislation. 

A careful and thoughtful attempt was 
made to achieve an overall reduction, 
without disrupting the congressional au- 
thorizing mandate to provide effective 
programs in the areas of agriculture, en- 
vironmental control, and consumer pro- 
tection. This is a difficult task in any 
appropriations bill and I am confident 
that an equitable and balanced result 
has been reached in the bill we are now 
considering. 

The Senate bill recommends a $53.6 
million decrease from the budget esti- 
mates. It is a reduction of more than 
a million from the level of the vetoed 

ll. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 

Mr. President, for the Agricultural 
Research Service the committee recom- 
mended an appropriation of $201 million, 
which is the same amount provided for in 
the House bill. This is an increase of 
$12.9 million over last year and a reduc- 
tion of $3.7 million from the budget 
request. The House reduced the levels for 
a number of priority research activities, 
but both the House and Senate commit- 
tees expect the department to carry them 
out to the extent possible with available 
funds. 

The committee also recommended over 
$400 million for the programs of the 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service—APHIS. These funds will be 
used to conduct regulatory and control 
programs to protect the wholesomeness 
of meat and poultry products for human 
consumption and to generally improve 
animal and plant health. The treatment 
of animals, their inspection, as well as 
the control and eradication of pests and 
diseases, are all activities which will be 
supported by these funding levels. 

The sum of $6.7 million has been rec- 
ommended for construction of the Flem- 
ing Key quarantine facility, which will 
allow APHIS to engage in much-needed 
research on the extent and existence of 
communicable diseases and pests affect- 
ing livestock and poultry. This is a vital 
program to our livestock industry, and I 
am pleased to see its continued support 
by the committee. 
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For reimbursement to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for net realized losses, 
the committee has recommended an ap- 
propriation of $4 billion, which is the 
same amount as provided by the House. 
These funds will be utilized by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for programs 
to stabilize and protect farm income and 
prices, to help maintain balanced and 
adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities, and to insure the proper dis- 
t-ibution of commodities. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


The electric loan level for the Rural 
Electrification Administration as pro- 
vided in the vetoed bill has been reduced 
by $50 million to $700 million for fiscal 
1975. This level is still $82 million over 
fiscal 1974 and the budget estimate. The 
committee has recommended that not 
less than $80 million of the total amount 
authorized be made available for 2-per- 
cent loans. The committee has also urged 
the Administrator of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration to return to a 2- 
year construction program loan formula. 
Testimony before the committee indi- 
cated that this change would result in 
administrative cost savings and also as- 
sist the borrower in planning and carry- 
ing out construction programs. 

The House eliminated from the vetoed 
ownership loans, $50 million for insured 
housing loans, and $3.5 million of the 
$7 million for rural committee fire pro- 
tection grants. The $6 million in the 
vetoed bill for mutual and self-help 
housing was reduced by $1 million. These 
cuts which were approved by the Senate 
committee were made in an effort to 
reduce the overall total of the bill, but 
at the same time, retain sufficient funds 
to keep the programs operating at an 
effective level. 

The vetoed bill had provided for a 
total of $345 million for rural water and 
waste disposal grants. The President’s 
veto message directed particular con- 
cern to this item. In response to the 
President’s veto, the House and Senate 
committees agreed to reduce the total 
level to $150 million, $30 million through 
a direct appropriation and $120 million 
which was carried over from prior years. 
The $150 million funding level is most 
generous indeed, considering that in 
previous years the highest amount al- 
lowed for this program was $40 million. 
The $150 million will permit the De- 
partment of Agriculture to fund a much- 
needed program for thousands of rural 
homes that are still without adequate 
water and sewer facilities. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS 

The bill provides $80 million for en- 
ergy research and development in the 
Environmental Protection Agency. This 
is $28 million, or a 25-percent reduction 
from the $108 million originally approved 
in the bill the President vetoed. The 
committee does not expect this reduc- 
tion to critically affect program levels 
because personnel ceilings preclude full 
use of the original amount. This $80 
million compares to no funds in last 
year’s budget. 

Of particular concern to the com- 
mittee was language in the House re- 
port which would restrict funds to the 
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Environmental Protection Agency if any 
programs were administered which re- 
duces the supply or increases the cost of 
electricity or food to the consumer. This 
is recognized as a provision without ab- 
solute legal effect, but was responded 
to in length in the Senate committee 
report. In brief, enforcement of this lan- 
guage could jeopardize, repeal, or con- 
flict with much of the legislation which 
has been passed in recent years which 
pertains to the environment, I am con- 
fident that the explanatory language of 
the Senate report will clarify the House 
report language and, hopefully, minimize 
its impact on the programs of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

For abatement and control the House 
and our committee cut by 25 percent a 
number of add-on items which were con- 
tained in the vetoed bill, reducing the 
total by $1,125,000. The Great Lakes and 
clean lakes programs, which were a sub- 
ject of criticism in the veto message, were 
cut by the requested $175 million. The 
House, however, did add $4 million in a 
direct appropriation for the clean lakes 
program. This should permit the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency to initiate 
an evaluation of these programs with an 
eye to future program funding at in- 
creased levels. 

The vetoed bill provided $225 million 
for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram advance authorization. The present 
bill provides $190,000,000 which reduces 
the original amount by $35 million, but 
which is $30 million above the budget 
request. 

CONSUMER PROGRAMS 

The Senate, in floor action, and at the 
request of the administration, provided 
for an additional $100 million for the 
child nutrition programs because of 
strains on the section 32 fund of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. This was not 
an authorization of any program in- 
creases, but rather simply a shift of funds 
from other accounts. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget did not clear this 
additional amount of funds; however, it 
did see fit to use this $100 million as part 
of its reasons for vetoing the original 
bill. Accordingly, the House eliminated 
the increase in budget authority and the 
Senate committee concurred in that ac- 
tion. 

The Food and Drug Administration's 
budget was reduced by $2.8 million by 
the House. This is $193,000 more than 
was appropriated last year, and $50,000 
under the budget estimate. Other con- 
sumer agencies also received cuts by the 
House, such as a reduction of $450,000 
for the Federal Trade Commission and 
over $800,000 reduction for the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission. These agen- 
cies are being funded, however, at levels 
above the fiscal 1974 appropriation. 

In summary, Mr. President, this pend- 
ing measure is deserving of approval by 
the Senate in its present form. It is a 
good faith and effective accommodation 
of the thrust of the President's veto of 
H.R. 15472. Thus, it will meet the re- 
quirements of the Nation’s present fiscal 
and economic situation, with a minimum 
of adverse impact on the programs and 
activities which the bill funds. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman of the subcommittee 
for yielding to me for this purpose. 

I want first of all to ask a question in 
regard to the amount of money that was 
cut for Farmers Home Administration 
staffing requirements. I understand that 
about $1.2 million was cut from the 
amount of money that Farmers Home 
could use for staff. 

We just finished hearings last week 
where it was brought out by many wit- 
nesses that one of the shortcomings of 
the implementation of the rural housing 
program under the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration was the fact that they did 
not have enough staff. I would appreciate 
it if the chairman of the subcommittee 
would explain to- me why this cut in ap- 
propriations was made. 

Mr. McGEE, Yes. The Farmers Home 
Administration received the percentage 
cut that all of the line items received, 
and this has resulted in a shortfall on 
personnel to do the increasing amount 
of business that the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration has to do. 

We tried to make some adjustment. to 
that shortfall as a result. The Committee 
on Agriculture agreed to permit the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service to make available any temporar- 
ily surplus personnel for use by the 
Farmers Home Administration. Both of 
those agencies agreed that this would be 
a very valuable interchange, and would 
as well stabilize the personnel problem, 
because the ASCS people have the kind 
of expertise that the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration would have to call in, in any 
case. 

Therefore, with that kind of language 
in this proposed committee measure, we 
believe it will help to adjust to that 
shortfall on the part of the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I understand that 
the committee, of course, will retain over- 
sight over this.matter, to see whether or 
not in fact it does work out. 

Mr. McGEE, Yes, indeed. We want to 
make sure that this is not just a paper 
operation, and that it in fact makes a 
substantive input, and does relieve the 
condition now existing in the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Because the condi- 
tion is, as the chairman well knows—— 

Mr. McGEE. Extremely serious 

Mr. HATHAWAY. A bad one at the 
present time, with applications being de- 
layed anywhere from 4 to 6 months, and 
one of the key reasons for that is the 
lack of personnel to properly process the 
loans. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. The Senator’s point 
is well taken, and we are hopeful that 
this will help them to adjust to that lack 
of personnel in the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I thank the chair- 
man for his interest in this matter. I 
have one other matter I would like to 
discuss with the chairman, in regard to 
the recently enacted rent supplement 
program for rural areas. 
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In our hearings last week, it was devel- 
oped that the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion does not intend to do anything to 
implement this program until they have 
some expression on behalf of Congress 
that they should go ahead with it, and 
the purpose of this colloquy is to give 
them just that expression. 

I understand that sometime after the 
first of the next calendar year, there 
will be a supplemental appropriation, and 
I would like to see the Senate request 
that the Farmers Home Administration 
give to the Appropriations Committee 
the estimated amount of drawdown on 
the funds that would be necessary to 
implement the rent supplement program 
for the calendar year 1975. I would like 
the Senate to make that request in terms 
of it being sent to the committee on or 
before December 31 of this year, so that 
it would be in plenty of time for the com- 
mittee and the subcommittee to act prior 
to the time of enactment, or the execu- 
tive session, on the supplemental. 

Mr. MCGEE. Yes. The committee con- 
sidered this problem very carefully. It 
was the subcommittee’s feeling that the 
way to get at it without delay was to get 
a letter to the people downtown, request- 
ing that a report and evaluation of this 
matter be returned to the committee 
before the end of this calendar year. 
Armed with that, with the dimension and 
severity of the problem, we would then 
be better able to weigh the requirements 
that would be needed in the first supple- 
mental, for example, if that were a rea- 
sonable time interval, or the second sup- 
plemental, whatever their disclosures re- 
vealed to the committee. But we did not 
want to be caught unprepared to go after 
the first opportunity for a supplemental 
consideration. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I understand. So the 
letter will request that we have this in- 
formation, then, by the end of this cal- 
endar year? 

Mr. McGEE. By the end of this calen- 
dar year. That means December 31. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. This is an important innovation in 
rural housing, and I know the vast ma- 
jority of us in this body want to see it 
implemented as soon as possible. 

Mr. McGEE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s leadership in the matter. 

Mr. FONG. Mr, President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield, I want to add also that our 
subcommittee has not had any hearings 
on this matter as yet. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. The receipt of the 
letter before December 31 would give 
ample opportunity to hold hearings. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes; and the committee 
would then be able to take whatever in- 
telligent steps would be required. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. If I may haye the 
attention of the Senate, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on the pend- 
ing bill there be a time limitation of one- 
half hour on each amendment, the time 
to be equally divided between the sponsor 
of the amendment and the manager of 
the bill; that there be 2 hours on the bill, 
and that rule XII be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank ths Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask that the unani- 
mous-consent request be treated in the 
usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum with the time to 
be charged equally against both. sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator from Iowa 
has an amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Mr. Tom Saylor of 
the Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
staff, and Mr. Bill Albrecht of my staff, 
be permitted the privilege of the floor 
during the discussion of H.R. 16901. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senators Javits, HATFIELD, HUMPHREY, 
McGovern, METZENBAUM, MUSKIE, 
ScHWEIKER, and myself I send to the 
desk an unprinted amendment to H.R. 
16901, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, line 25, substitute a comma for 
the semi-colon and add the following: “Pro- 
vided further, That the highest priority in the 
allocation of the funds contained in this ap- 
propriation shall be immediately given to 
those nations most seriously affected by cur- 
rent food shortages as determined by a global 
assessment of humanitarian needs;" 

On page 19, line 2, substitute a comma for 
the period and add the following: “Provided, 
That priority in the allocation of funds used 
to purchase feed-grains available under the 
Food for Peace program be given to the pur- 
chase of specially blended and high nutri- 
tional foods,” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, 2 weeks 
ago the United States delegation to the 
World Food Conference in Rome asked 
the President to increase this country’s 
food assistance to nations suffering from 
starvation, malnutrition, and the threat 
of famine. The request was for an addi- 
tional 1 million tons of food—a modest 
amount that would have raised our com- 
mitment to 4.3 million tons this year, an 
amount well below the traditional 
U.S. commitment of food aid. 

Unfortunately, the White House re- 
jected that bipartisan request. 

This amendment to the agriculture 
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appropriations bill represents an attempt 
to help correct that situation, by 
assigning the highest priority under the 
food for peace program to the use of 
food for humanitarian purposes. 

In the words of the Secretary-General 
of the World Food Conference, “It is time 
we depoliticize food aid and rehumanize 
it.” 

Reduced availability of basic grains 
has diminished the importance of sur- 
plus disposal and market development 
under Public Law 480 programs and, as 
a result, this country’s food assistance 
has been increasingly used to further 
foreign policy interests. During fiscal 
year 1975, for example, over 66 percent 
of Public Law 480, title I resources, went 
to Cambodia and Vietnam. Almost three- 
quarters of title I went to supporting as- 
sistance for countries—not for the pri- 
mary purpose of feeding hungry people— 
but as budget support for military pur- 
poses. Such a disproportionate share of 
Public Law 480 for these purposes lends 
credence to the conclusion that the food 
for peace program has become more a 
food for war program. 

Quantities approved through Decem- 
ber 31 of this year show that less than 
30 percent of Public Law 480, title I aid, 
is being directed to strictly humanitarian 
uses. At the same time, 25 percent of 
title I assistance went to Cambodia, 20 
percent to Egypt and about 7 percent to 
Chile. 

In a year of high commodity prices 
and tight supplies, it is unconscionable 
that American food assistance goes first, 
not to where the most people are starv- 
ing, but where it seems desirable to sup- 
port a friendly political regime or exert 
diplomatic leverage. It is difficult to 
justify food assistance as primarily a 
political weapon when the victims are 
women and children in the poorest coun- 
tries of the world. 

This amendment to the Public Law 
480 title I appropriation section of H.R. 
16901 would insure that the highest 
priority in the use of the resources avail- 
able under this title are used for demon- 
strated humanitarian purposes. This 
does not increase or decrease the total 
level of funding but simply directs a part 
of the appropriation to be used for a 
purpose specified in the Public Law 480 
legislation. 

Under this amendment, the President 
should demonstrate that, in the alloca- 
tion of food assistance resources under 
Public Law 480, priority is being given 
to those countries most seriously af- 
fected by current food shortages, as de- 
fined by the appropriate international 
bodies. In addition every effort should be 
made to direct the maximum feasible 
volume of food commodities to those 
who need it the most—both in terms of 
increasing our own participation in food 
assistance as well as taking leadership 
by other countries in food and the f- 
nancing of food assistance. 

The amendment is consistent with 
the proposals of the U.S. delegation at 
the World Food Conference on the reso- 
lution concerning food aid. Specifically 
we proposed that food aid should not 
be used as a diplomatic weapon to im- 
pose the political objectives of donor 
countries upon recipient countries. 
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The purpose of this amendment is to 
encourage the President to take what- 
ever action is necessary to help meet the 
food problem. The committee report 
makes clear that this authority exists 
and rests with the President. 

Each year funds are appropriated directly 
for the purpose of carrying out the Public 
Law 480 Program. These funds remain avail- 
able until expended, Therefore, if the funds 
appropriated in any given year are not used 
in that year they carry forward to the next 
fiscal year. In addition, if the funds appro- 
priated for P.L. 480 are not sufficient to carry 
out the program within any fiscal year, the 
basic law authorizes the use of CCO funds to 
finance the sale and exportation of agricul- 
tural commodities under P.L. 480. In those 
cases where CCC funds are used in a fiscal 
year to carry out P.L. 480 activities, the P.L. 
480 appropriation is increased in a subse- 
quent year to repay CCC. Consequently, 
since the law authorizes the use of CCC 
funds the amount of the P.L. 480 appro- 
priation does not limit the size of the pro- 
gram to be carried out. The basic authoriz- 
irg legislation limits Title I activities to $1.9 
billion per year and Title II to $600 million 
per year, in addition to any carry-over of 
unused prior year’s authorization as set 
forth above. 


In addition, the amendment proposes 
that priority in the title II appropria- 
tion be given to specially blended, high 
nutritional food normally shipped under 
the program. In times of tight supplies, 
there seems to be a tendency to cut back 
on these special foods particularly those 
that have a feedgrain component. Such 
cutbacks are particularly disruptive to 
already established programs designed to 
improve the level of nutrition of the most 
vulnerable groups in these countries— 
women, infants and children. In the 
spirit of the commitment expressed at 
the World Food Conference to raise nu- 
tritional standards, we should insure 
that these special foods are programed at 
least at the level this country was 
shipping abroad in fiscal year 1972. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article by Anthony Lewis, published in 
today’s New York Times, an article in 
the November 23 National Journal, and 
some remarks I made earlier on the floor 
of the Senate with respect to the World 
Food Conference. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONLY CONNECT 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Boston, November 24.—It is a troubled 
Thanksgiving. Americans are still a privileged 
people, with material comforts extraordinary 
by the standards of history or of almost all 
the world today. We know that, but we won- 
der whether it can last. 

People all over this country are scared. 
They are worried about their own futures— 
their jobs, their homes, their ways of life. 
They doubt the competence of government to 
deal with the problems of the country. And 
there is a deeper uneasiness about the world, 
a sense that things are out of joint in eco- 


nomics and politics and the resources that 
sustain life, 

Food is a particular symbol of unease right 
now. Americans are increasingly conscious 
that food is desperately short in parts of the 
world, that hundreds of millions are mal- 
nourished and may die of starvation unless 
helped. We are still a generous people, but 
we wonder: Is there anything clearly useful 
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to do? Can we give aid without aggravating 
our own problems? Is there, in short, a con- 
nection between helping others and help- 
ing ourselves? 

In exploring such questions it is impor- 
tant to distinguish between the long-term 
and the immediate. Any attempt to look 
decades ahead of the world food situation 
must raise profound issues of population and 
resources and ethics. The World Food Con- 
ference in Rome made a reasonable start on 
mechanisms to deal with the future. But 
right now there are practical problems that 
have to be solved if the longer-run ideas are 
to have any chance of developing. 

The immediate problem is that some areas 
of the world, notably South Asia, are short 
of grain. There is no doubt that the shortage 
is severe. Estimates of the need range from 
six to ten million tons over the next year. 

The grain needed can come from only a 
handuful of surplus countries: the United 
States primarily, plus Canada, Australia, the 
European Community. In other words, this 
is a relatively straightforward problem com- 
pared with many that the world faces today. 
It is a problem of transferring food from 
known sources to agreed shortage areas. 

The United States, because of its im- 
mensely productive agriculture, has an in- 
escapable responsibility for leadership . in 
meeting the need for immediate food aid. 
During the Rome conference, President Ford 
rejected a call to pledge an additional one 
million tons of grain, saying that would add 
to inflation at home. But in fact his Admin- 
istration has tentatively and secretly decided 
to send up to three million tons more in 
the next year, while withholding firm com- 
mitment until a fresh review every three 
months, 

Secret plans for aid, subject to quarterly 
review, have a fatal flaw in terms of effective- 
ness. The needy countries can make no plans 
on such a basis—plans for distribution of 
aid or use of internal stocks. In the absence 
of firm expectations of outside help, the 
tendency in hungry areas will be for those 
who have any food to hoard it—thus worsen- 
ing price and distribution problems. 

To be effective, American action has to be 
swift, decisive and public. The occasion for 
decision is a meeting in Rome set for Nov. 29 
of the principal grain-exporting countries 
and of the most needy, to see what can be 
pledged for the latter. 

A number of organizations concerned with 
the food problem are pressing the United 
States Government to pledge shipment of 
two million tons immediately and two million 
more next summer, contingent on matching 
contributions by other countries. It is im- 
portant to get the wheat and rice moving 
soon, because it takes weeks to arrange and 
accomplish shipping on so large a scale. And 
unless commitments are made now, the avail- 
able grain may go for other, commercial 
uses, 

Why, then, is it in the interest of the 
United States to make fresh commitments of 
food aid? What is the connection between us 
and them? 

The answer may be clearer if we ask the 
question another way: What would it do to 
Americans if we watched thousands or mil- 
lions die—literally watched, on television— 
because we and the world had not acted? 
Putting aside all considerations of humanity, 
the result would surely be to weaken further 
our already frayed confidence in the ability 
of the system to deal with today’s problems. 

The point is that the immediate food 
shortage is a well-defined problem, with a 
definable solution. If the world is not up to 
that, how can it be expected to handle the 
greater complexities of energy and resources, 
and inflation? Mass starvation would be an 
unmistakable signal of institutional failure. 

Thanksgiving is a day of food, but it is 
hardly an expression of greed or selfsatisfac- 
tion. Rather it is a recognition of the debt 
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to God and nature for their bounty. Those 
who first celebrated it, in Plymouth in 1621, 
invited the nearby Indians to share the 
harvest. 

Generosity has been a natural instinct of 
Americans, Today it can serve a larger pur- 
pose. By sharing food with the hungry we 
can allay the widespread feeling of impotence 
before the strains of contemporary life, and 
begin to restore faith in the capacity of man 
to solve his problems, 


[From the Nationai Journal, Nov. 23, 1974] 


AGRICULTURE REPORT/POLITICS OF Foop AID 
PRESENTS UNITED STATES WirH POLICY 
DILEMMA 


(By Daniel J. Balz) 


A Treasury Department expert on the 
United States food aid program—known as 
PL 480 after the statute which created it— 
was talking recently about some of the pro- 
gram’s flaws when a visitor interrupted him, 

“Why don’t people know about these 
things?” he was asked, 

“I suspect a lot of people don’t know a lot 
about PL 480,” the official said. 

If that has been the case, things may 
change soon, thanks in part to some of Ag- 
riculture Secretary Earl L. Butz’s side trips 
from the recent World Food Conference in 
Rome. 

While delegates from almost 130 nations 
debated how to find enough grain to meet an 
anticipated 7-11 million ton shortage in 
South Asia and Africa, Butz visited Cairo to 
sign an agreement committing the U.S. to 
ship 200,000 tons of wheat to the Egyptians, 
a deal worth about $39 million. 

Butz said, however, that the Egyptians 
wouldn’t pay for it directly. Instead, the 
United States would loan them the money 
for 20 years at an interest rate of 3 percent, 
all part of the convenient terms of PL 480, 
the Food for Peace program. 

To many Americans, “food aid” connotes 
this country’s response to ill-fed—and starv- 
ing—-people abroad, a program designed to 
funnel some of the bounty of America to 
hungry people in poorer countries. 

But to U.S. policy makers, PL 480 is one 
of their most flexible tools for international 
diplomacy, a way of buying or securing 
friendships, rewarding allies and punishing 
transgressors. To America’s farmers and their 
Agriculture Department in Washington, the 
program has been an opportunity to open 
new markets. 

Although the world has looked to the 
United States to lead the fight against famine 
in parts of the world this year, the PL 480 
program is at best only a cumbersome instru- 
ment in that battle. And while the United 
States had nearly a year to revamp its food 
aid policies in preparation for the food con- 
ference, most of the fundamental issues were 
ignored because both the Nixon and Ford 
Administrations preferred caution to com- 
mitment. 

Many of the problems with the PL 480 
program were overlooked in Rome, as atten- 
tion was riveted on a single symbol: the total 
amount of money the United States was 
willing to spend this year. The U.S, had 
planned to spend $891 million on the pro- 
gram in fiscal 1975, enough to buy about 
4.6 million metric tons of food. But poor 
harvests have raised the cost of food so that 
those 4.6 million tons now cost about $1.35 
billion. 

In Rome, delegates wanted the U.S, to 
assure the rest of the world that it would 
spend at least enough to ship all it had 
planned to, but Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger, under orders from President Ford, 
would say only that the Ford Administration 
would spend more than the $891 million. 
Senior Administration officials wanted to 
avoid a commitment until they could get 
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a better idea of the domestic crop situation, 
despite the adverse publicity that would 
result. (For details of that policy decision, 
see table.) 

A DIFFERENT PICTURE 


Attention on the cost of 4.6 million tons 
of food, however, obscures a more revealing 
story—how and where the money is spent. 
An analysis of budget figures for four fiscal 
years—actual spending in fiscal 1973 and 
1974, latest projections on distribution of 
fiscal 1975 money and early, quite tentative 
requests for fiscal 1976—shows the political 
motivations behind the program. 

Program critics within the government 
say aid often reaches the people in the poor- 
est nations only by accident. Much of it never 
reaches them at all because it ends up for 
sale in the markets of the recipient country, 
The amount that does reach people most in 
need represents only a fraction of the total 
food provided under the program. 

Critics of the program contend food aid 
has been used to help governments, not peo- 
ple. It helped the South Koreans finance 
troop commitments to South Vietnam during 
the 1960s, for example. Other times, say 
Officials in the White House, it helps perpet- 
uate a worldwide bureaucracy of relief orga- 
nizations. Other critics say it makes the 
problem of hunger worse because it delays 
agricultural development in poor countries. 
Only some of the time, say bitter bureau- 
crats, does it help to alleviate hunger. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 SUPPLIES 


These are the amounts of food supplied by Public Law 480. The 
fiscal 1974 figures represent actual tonnage shipped. The 
fiscal 1975 figures show what the United States had planned 
to provide when the budget was prepared a year ago. There 
has been no decision on how much of the fiscal 1975 volume 
actually will be supplied. All figures are in metric tons.} 


Fiscal 1974 
Title 2 


Fiscal 1975 
Titel Title2 


Commodity Title 1 


Wheat/Products 705, 574 
Rice. 603, 871 


-rai Ee 
Feed grains/products_ 370, 181 
Vegetable oil 65, 9 


657, 411 
0 


Source: Department of Agriculture. 


How it works 


The Food for Peace program began in 1954 
when America’s grain silos were bursting. It 
was created to dispose of some of those sur- 
pluses, and the law retains a provision that 
restricts its use only to periods of surplus. 
When the Nixon Administration put export 
controls on soybeans in 1973, soybeans were 
cut out of PL 480. 

During the first decade of the program, 
aid was channeled to finance ministers of 
foreign governments, and because these 
countries could pay for the food with their 
own currencies, food aid represented a way 
of helping the foreign exchange position of 
various nations. 

In those days, the U.S. spent most of its 
foreign aid money on projects designed to 
industrialize the developing countries. The 
developing countries often ignored their own 
agricultural development needs in the rush 
to industrialize, and the U.S. went along. 
That attitude changed, however, when India 
suffered severe crop shortages in 1965 and 
1966 when the monsoons failed to arrive. 

The Johnson Administration decided to 
take a get-tough approach to the program, 
and the law was rewritten to link conces- 
sionary sales of food to “self-help” programs 
aimed at increasing agricultural production 
in poor countries. (Concessionary sales are 
financed by the U.S. over 20-40 years at low 
interest rates. Often recipient countries re- 
ceive a grace period of several years before 
they have to begin repaying the loan.) 
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Agriculture economists recall that Johnson 
became so interested in stimulating agricul- 
tural production in the developing countries 
that he told India he would ship no food 
until it agreed to divert some of its resources 
to such projects. 

Since a series of poor harvests and mam- 
moth purchases of U.S. grain by the Soviet 
Union in 1972 helped to eliminate most sur- 
pluses in this country, the program has en- 
tered still another period. For the first time, 
the U.S. government must buy in commer- 
cial markets the food it ships through PL 
480. No longer is the program a handy way 
of “getting rid of the stuff,” as Butz likes to 
say. Now it has become a program of poten- 
tially great sacrifice on the part of the Amer- 
ican consumer, for an expansion in its size 
will put more demand pressure on U.S. do- 
mestic markets. By now, consumers know 
that can only send prices up even higher. 


SIZE AND COSTS 


During the late 1960s and early 1970s, the 
United States shipped on the average about 
nine million tons of food a year through the 
program. That cost about $1.1 billion an- 
nually and represented about 12-15 per cent 
of U.S. agricultural exports. 

Since the grain deal drained the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s bins of cheap 
wheat and other grains, the complexion has 
changed. In calendar 1973, for example, PL 
480 accounted for only 4 per cent of U.S. 
agricultural exports. 

In fiscal 1973, according to Agriculture 
Department figures, the program cost $941.7 
million and provided 7.1 million tons of food. 

In fiscal 1974, the market value of the 
commodities shipped in the program was 
$867.3 million. It provided 3.15 million tons 
of grain, 

Because economists had predicted a de- 
cline in food prices at the farm level this 
year, federal budgeters increased the size of 
the program for fiscal 1975 significantly (to 
4.6 million tons), but not its cost. The cost 
was estimated at $891 million, but now may 
be half again as much, 

MECHANICS 

PL 480 operates through two different pro- 
grams, known simply as Title 1 and Title 2. 
Under Title 1, the food is sold to foreign 
countries on a concessionary basis, as in the 
recent Egyptian deal. Title 1 sales go to a 
variety of nations, not all of whom would be 
called the world’s poorest. Under Title 2, the 
food is given away. 

Title 1 usually accounts for more than two- 
thirds of U.S. food aid, while Title 2, which is 
targeted for the world’s neediest people, gets 
the rest. 

In contrast, food aid provided by European 
nations through the Commission of the 
European Community (CEC) is entirely in 
the form of grants, mostly to the least de- 
veloped countries, 

In the fiscal 1975 budget issued last Feb- 
ruary, Title 1 was scheduled to get 80 per 
cent of the money. Now, because of the soar- 
ing cost of farm commodities and the need 
of poor countries for help in meeting the 
increases, the Title 1 share may be reduced 
to about 65-70 per cent, with the difference 
going into the grant program under Title 2 
to help reduce starvation. 

TITLE 1 


Title 1, the concessionary sales, operates 
through commercial markets on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis. The United 
States finances deals between private grain 
traders in this country and importers in 
recipient nations. 

When the food shipped under Title 1 ar- 
rives at its destination, it is not distributed 
to the country’s hungriest people. Instead, 
the foreign governments channel the grain 
into their own commercial markets for sale. 
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This provides a method for them to raise 
money to finance development projects under 
the self-help provisions of the program. One 
Agriculture Department economist said the 
projects have not been as successful as the 
U.S. hoped. 

The self-help provision “has served as a 
means of dialogue,” he said, “but it has 
seldom been something with the teeth in it 
that’s implied.” Many countries have con- 
tinued to ignore agricultural development. 

The Title 1 program also has helped for- 
eign countries keep down food prices to con- 
sumers because the extra food channelled 
with the market served to keep prices from 
rising as much as they might have had the 
market shelves been bare. But this acts to 
reduce the incentive of the recipient nation 
to take steps to increase production, and for 
the poorest people, it still does little good. 
They still may be too poor to afford to buy. 

TITLE 2 

Title 2, the grant program, works through 
three mechanisms, The major part of Title 2 
aid goes through various international relief 
organizations that conduct programs in 
nearly 100 countries which provide food to 
young children and pregnant or nursing 
mothers. About half of Title 2, including that 
earmarked for emergency relief, is distributed 
through these agencies. 

Most prominent among these groups are 
CARE, Church World Service, Catholic Relief 
Services and the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee Inc. 

Other Title 2 ald is distributed through 
multilateral organizations and the United 
States contributes to these through the 
World Food Program. The food program often 
uses the food to pay part of the wages of 
workers employed on development projects. 

A third way of providing free food is di- 
rectly to another government. Under this 
program, the United States buys the food 
and pays for shipping it to the recipient na- 
tion. The voluntary or multilateral relief 
agency then handles distribtuion. 


Budget projections, tentative though they 
are, show that in fiscal 1975 and 1976, Cam- 
bodia and South Vietnam will get a smaller 
piece of the Title 1 pie. This year Cambodia’s 
share should be around 14 per cent while 
South Vietnam’s may drop to 12 per cent. 
Next year each of their shares will drop a 
few more percentage points, South Korea, on 
the other hand, is due to receive more. 

During the past few years, these countries 
have received almost on Title 2 aid, but they 
are scheduled to receive some—up to 7 per 
cent of the total for Cambodia—in fiscal 
1976. 

MIDDLE EAST 

The budget figures show the swing to the 
Middle East. Egypt, which got nothing under 
Title 1 in fiscal 1974, already has signed 
agreements worth $57 million. Projections 
for fiscal 1975 could give it as much as 
$93 million, or 9 per cent of Title 1. The final 
decision won’t be made until the Ford Ad- 
ministration decides how much it will spend 
for the over-all program this year, 

In addition, Egypt could get almost $20 
million worth of Title 2 aid this year, nearly 
6 per cent of the total. That would be more 
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ADMINISTRATION 
The PL 480 program is part of the Agricul- 


ture Department’s budget, but is adminis 
tered largely by the State Department's 
rr oye for International Development 


An interagency staff committee, represent- 
ing the Departments of Agriculture, State, 
Treasury and Commerce, and the Office of 
Management and Budget and the National 
Security Council, decides where to distribute 
the sid. 

Where it goes 

While delegates to the World Food Con- 
ference debated how to find millions of tons 
of food during the next eight months to 
Save lives in Asia and Africa, U.S. officials 
showed little interest in seeking major al- 
terations in the way this country spreads 
its aid around. 

Butz’ trip to Egypt illustrated how the 
United States views food aid as a foreign 
policy tool. Budget requests for fiscal 1976 
obtained by NJR show even more clearly how 
the money will be handed out. The budget 
figures are only tentative and both absolute 
levels and shares are subject to change, but 
they give a first look at how ald could be 
used. 

When combined with distribution figures 
for fiscal 1973 and 1974 and tentative figures 
on the current year, they illustrate the poli- 
tics and the humantarianism of the pro- 
gram. They show a pattern of helping new 
friends, forgetting some older ones and re- 
establishing ties with still others. They also 
reveal a shifting interest in the foreign pol- 
icy aims of the United States, as it switches 
its diplomatic focus from Indochina to the 
Middle East. 

AID TO SOUTHEAST ASIA 


For the past several years, the biggest 
recipients of Title 1 aid have been U.S. allies 
in Southeast Asia. 


Fiscal 1974 actual 


Total Title 1 Total 


Title 2 


than has been budgeted for the six countries 
of the drought stricken Sahelian region of 
Africa, although an Agriculture Department 
employee said the United States Is awaiting 
& new assessment of requirements in the 
Sahel before deciding how much to send 
there. 

A State Department AID official said much 
of the Title 2 aid in Egypt has gone to feed 
refugees from the Yom Kippur war. 

Next year, initial budget estimates show, 
Egypt's share of both Title 1 and Title 2 
will fall by about 1 per cent. A PL 480 staff 
expert said, however, that the refugee de- 
mands should not be as high next year. 

Syria also reflects the benefits of the at- 
tention it now gets from the United States. 
Like Egypt, it got nothing in fiscal 1974, but 
in fiscal 1975 It could get almost 2 per cent 
of all Title 1 aid. Next year it may get slightly 
more than that, and it tentatively is sched- 
uled to receive a few million dollars in Title 2 
aid, slightly less than 1 per cent of that 
title’s fiscal 1976 total. 

Projections for fiscal 1975 put the middle 
eastern share of Title 1 aid at 13.9 per cent, 
with 6.8 per cent of Title 2 also going there. 


Fiscal 1975 estimate 
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In fiscal 1973, Cambodia, South Vietnam 
and South Korea received 67 per cent of all 
Title 1 aid, according to Agriculture De- 
partment figures. Indonesia got 8 per cent, 
Pakistan 6 per cent and Bangladesh 6 per 
cent. 

In fiscal 1974, South Vietnam got 40.1 per 
cent of Title 1 aid and Cambodia 29.3 per 
cent, while South Korea’s share fell to only 
1 per cent. 

An Agriculture Department official who 
works closely with the program said the con- 
centration of aid to those countries can be 
explained in part because they are the only 
countries which receive much rice under 
Title 1, and there has been a genuine surplus 
of rice in this country. Other countries have 
different dietary habits, 

But as a White House official said, “It’s 
no secret that the distribution of food aid 
reflects the priorities of this Administra- 
tion on foreign policy.” 


COST OF THE P.L. 480 ProcRaMs FISCAL YEARS 
1974-76 

This is how much the P.L. 480 program 
could cost in the near future, The figures for 
fiscal 1974 represent money actually spent. 
The fiscal 1975 figure is an estimate based 
on original projections of tonnage. The fis- 
cal 1976 figure is a preliminary proposal by 
the Agency for International Development 
made about 60 days ago. All figures are in 
millions of dollars. They are based on the 
Commodtiy Credit Corporation valuation of 
the commodities and are slightly below ac- 
tual market value. “Supporting assistance” 
goes to promote economic and political sta- 
bility In countries with security problems. 
A breakdown of some of the countries in- 
cluded in that category can be found in the 
following table: 


Fiscal 1976 proposed 


Title 1 Title 2 Total Title 1 Tille 2 
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Next year, those shares are likely to fall less 
than 1 per cent. 

All middle eastern and southeast Asian 
countries are lumped under one category in 
the budget figures: “supporting assistance.” 
AID says such assistance is supposed “to pro- 
mote economic or political stability in those 
nations which are encountering major secu- 
rity problems.” This remains an integral part 
of PL 480. 


U.S, DISTRIBUTION OF Overseas Foon Arp 
HELP GIVEN FOR HUNGER 


These figures show the distribution of food 
aid to countries with serlous hunger prob- 
lems, The fiscal 1974 figures show the actual 
market value of commodities shipped. The 
fiscal 1975 figures represent estimates based 
on earlier projections of tonnage, The fiscal 
1976 figures are from preliminary requests 
made about 60 days ago. Both 1975 and 1976 
are calculated on the basis of Commodity 
Credit Corporation values, which are slightly 
below actual market value. The fiscal 1975 
and 1976 figures are subject to change, All 
figures are in thousands of dollars. The per- 
centages represent the share of total Title 1 
or Title 2 aid. 
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HELP GIVEN FOR DIPLOMACY 

These figures show the distribution of 
food aid to countries where the United States 
has had strong diplomatic interests in recent 
years. The fiscal 1974 figures show the actual 
market value of commodities shipped. The 
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fiscal 1975 figures represent estimates based 
on earlier projections of tonnage. The fiscal 
1976 figures are from preliminary requests 
made about 60 days ago. Both 1975 and 1976 
are calculated on the basis of Commodity 
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Another country benefitting from renewed 
interest by the United States is Chile, In 
fiscal 1974, the United States approved no 
Title 1 sales to Chile, while providing $3.2 
million under Title 2, This fiscal year, Chile 
could get up to $65 million, or 6.4 per cent, 
of Title 1 spending. Next year, according to 
budget requests, it could get another $65 mil- 
lion, representing 7 per cent of the fiscal 
1976 share. 

INDIA 

Some of the aid shifted from Southeast 
Asia would go to India. Some of this, say 
White House officials, is political while some 
reflects genuine need. 

Right now, India faces one of the most 
critical hunger problems in the world. 

A. H. Boerma, director-general of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, recently said 
that India may need three million to seven 
million tons of food during the next year to 
avert widespread starvation, 

The U.S. has been supplying India con- 
siderable amounts of food under Title 2. In 
fiscal 1974 the market value of Title 2 aid was 
$67 million, 23 per cent of the total. The 
latest figure for fiscal 1975 is $66 million, or 
20 per cent. And next year, India may get 
$74 million, or 23 per cent again, of Title 2. 

But the United States is renewing Title 1 
sales to India this year as well, and a White 
House official attributed part of the motive 
to restoring a ruptured relationship. 

This year India could get 8 per cent of 
Title 1 spending that figure might be as high 
as 15 per cent in fiscal 1976, 

BANGLADESH 

The food shortage in Bangladesh also is 
severe, but there the U.S. commitment is 
small. A State Department official said no 
Title 2 shipments have been authorized for 
Bangladesh for the past 11 months, Budget 
projects for fiscal 1975 list no Title 2 aid for 
the tiny country. 

The United States is selling food to 
Bangladesh under Title 1. In fiscal 1975 that 
aid may be about $90 million, or a 9 per cent 


Fiscal 1975 estimate 


Title 1 Percent Title 1 Percent Title 2 
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Fiscal 1976 proposed 
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Credit Corporation values which are slight- 
ly below market value. All figures are in 
thousands of dollars. The percentages rep- 
resent the share of Title 1 or Title 2 aid 
going to the country. 
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share; Next year it could increase several 
percentage points. 
SAHEL 


A report just sent to Congress by AID says 
that from November 1972, when shipments 
began, through June 30, 1974, the United 
States had spend about $100 million in food 
aid to the six countries of the Sahelian sec- 
tion of Africa. Those countries are Mali, 
Muritania, Chad, Senegal, Upper Volta and 
Niger. 

But an Agriculture Department expert 
says only about half of that money went for 
food. The rest went for shipping and distri- 
bution costs, which are extremely high in the 
Sahel. 

In fiscal 1974, the United States supplied 
506,000 tons of food, much of it sorghum, a 
grain rarely eaten in the United States and 
one which has been relatively plentiful. 
AID officials said this represented about 
46 per cent of the worldwide response. 

Another 100,000 tons of food have been 
shipped during fiscal 1975, but until there 
is a reassessment of the need in the Sahel, 
the United States is holding off on more ship- 
ments. AID reported to Congress that the 
drought appeared to have been broken. Now 
the emphasis on aid may shift from food to 
development. 

Another country devasted by drought, 
Ethopia, got about $16 million in fiscal 1973 
and 1974, enough to buy 64,418 metric tons 
of grain. Nearly half the money went for 
costs other than food. 


Decisions 


The World Food Conference could have 
provided American policy makers with an 
opportunity to review the food aid program 
thoroughly and to establish basic guidelines 
for its operation in the future. Instead, say 
bitter officials, those decisions largely were 
avoided because the Administration wanted 
to adopt a low profile in Rome. 

Although the food program was studied, 
no attempt was made to answer basic ques- 
tions about it. Nor was there a cdhesive 
organization to bring together conflicting 
viewpoints. 
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As with the delegates in Rome, the atten- 
tion of most U.S. officials was on the amount 
of money that could be spent this year and 
not on how it should be spent. 

A White House official who worked on the 
issue during its early stages said the em- 
phasis on money rather than the program it- 
self made it easy for senior advisers to ignore 
many of the fundamental issues. 


“We're letting the fact that we're tight 
this year influence what we do,” he said. 
“That may be a very foolish position to take. 
Butz says the shortages are only short-term, 
but we're acting as if that isn’t so.” 

While in Rome as a member of the US. 
delegation, Sen. Robert Dole, R-Kan., sug- 
gested that Congress try to resolve some of 
the issues next year. If Sen. Milton Young, 
R-N.D., loses his seat, Dole is scheduled to 
become the ranking Republican member of 
the Agriculture and Forestry Committee. 

If he and others such as Sens, Hubert H. 
Humphrey, D-Minn., George McGovern, 
D-S.D,. and Dick Clark, D-Iowa, follow up 
on some of their statements in Rome, the 
program could receive a thorough review 
next year. 

SOME CHANGES 


One of the immediate problems is a desire 
on the part of the Administration to rewrite 
the law to allow the program to operate even 
during a period of shortages in the US. 
Under current statute, the program techni- 
cally can run only when the U.S. has a 
surplus, 


An aide to Humphrey sald he thinks the 
Senator might push for action on that 
amendment during the lame-duck session 
of Congress. If he does, still other issues 
might be raised, 


One is the separation of Title 1 from 
Title 2, The General Accounting Office re- 
cently finished a study of the food aid pro- 
gram, and a PL 480 staff member said one 
of the principal recommendations is for Con- 
gress to rewrite the mandate of the program 
to keep Title 2, the free food part of PL 480, 
away from the political aspects of Title 1. 
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DOES TITLE 2 WORK? 


But there are problems with Title 2 as well. 
Within the bureaucracy, said a budget ex- 
aminer, there has been debate about the ef- 
fectiveness of Title 2. Although it supposedly 
helps to feed the neediest people in the poor- 
est countries, it tends to go where the most 
effective relief agencies operate, In India, a 
Treasury Department official said, 75 per cent 
of Title 2 aid goes to that nation’s three 
richest states. 

The voluntary agencies which distribute 
the food wield a lot of power over the pro- 
gram. Because of the sympathies normally 
attached to humanitarian agencies, this 
makes legitimate criticism of their efforts 
difficult, 

“There is little dispute within the govern- 
ernment for using food for disaster relief,” 
an OMB official said, "The dispute is over the 
ongoing programs (run mostly by the volun- 
tary agencies). Some of these have been run- 
ning without arousing much interest in the 
recipient countries. You would expect these 
governments to take an interest in the prob- 
lem, to devote a portion of their own re- 
sources, But for a long, long time, there 
wasn't much evidence of that happening.” 

Another staff man who works closely with 
PL 480 had sharp words for Title 2, “It tends 
to do little good because it’s so spread 
around,” he said, “And it interferes with the 
social structure of the country. It’s not al- 
ways welcome. 

“Title 1 at least raises resources which can 
promote economic development. And how the 
food is distributed is largely up to them. 
When you have outsiders go in and decide 
who should haye their incomes supplemented 
(through free food as in Title 2), that's quite 
a different thing.” 

The distribution of Title 2 food is another 
area of concern, “Food aid tended to be given 
where it could be delivered most easily,” said 
one official, “That tended to be the school 
systems of Latin America, Then came the 
question of whether these kids were the most 
vulnerable. Research pointed to pregnant 
mothers and pre-schoolers. But the volun- 
tary agencies prefer to stay in school 
feeding.” 

DELAYS PRODUCTION 


Finally, questions about how much food 
aid inhibits production must be weighed. A 
report by the Economic Research Service of 
the Agriculture Department says that while 
there is agreement on using food aid for 
disaster relief, “there is less agreement on 
the use of food aid on a medium or long- 
term basis.” 

“I think there would be support for killing 
the entire program,” said a Treasury official, 
“if you could shift the money from PL 480 
to AID.” 

He said politics weighed against that. 
There is strong support among midwestern 
Members of Congress for PL 480 because it 
creates markets for their farmers, but many 
of these same Members oppose the foreign 
aid program. 

In Rome, the United States supported the 
idea of emphasizing long-term development 
of agricultural production in the poor coun- 
tries, rather than reliance on the developed 
countries to produce and ship the food. 

Outlook 


With little indication that the world food 
shortege is decreasing or that areas hit by 
famine will not continue to have problems 
In the year ahead, there is likely to be little 
iet up in attention to the food aid issue. 

The United States, as it. made clear in 
Rome, would like to combine with other 
major exporters and the oil-rich countries 
in the Middle East to work out a joint pro- 
gram for supplying food aid on an emergency 
basis to such places as India and Bangladesh. 

Under this kind of plan, the United States 
would produce as much as it could, supply 
some through its own food aid program, and 
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hope that the Middle Eastern countries pro- 
vide money to buy more of it and ship it to 
those people in need. 

The Administration still must decide how 
much money it will want to spend, and its 
decisions on the PL 480 program cannot be 
delayed much longer. 

But one staff person sounded pessimistic. 
“I don’t think anyone has been trying to 
come to decisions about how to use it,” 
he said. 


KISSINGER'S ATTEMPT TO RAISE COMMITMENT 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger made 
& special appeal to President Ford shortly 
before the World Food Conference began, 
asking authorization to announce an in- 
crease in the amount of food aid the United 
States will provide this year, but he was 
overruled by Ford after objections raised by 
senior economic advisers, 

Instead, Kissinger was allowed only to re- 
new a pledge that the United States would 
spend more money for food aid that. it had 
budgeted, 

Higher farm prices, however, mean that 
unless the Administration commits $400 
million to $500 million more than the $891 
million in the budget, the volume of food 
shipped will be less than the 4.6 million tons 
planned, 

Later, the U.S. delegation in Rome forced 
Agriculture Secretary Earl L. Butz to cable 
Ford to ask for a one million ton increase 
in food aid, but the Administration ignored 
the request because it was unwilling to de- 
part from its cautious posture for what it 
viewed as a fleeting public relations 
triumph. 

DECISION IN DECEMBER 


Administration officials reported that a 
final decision on how much food aid the 
United States will provide in fiscal 1975 
may not be made until late December. 

At least half a dozen persons said it is still 
possible that the full amount will be 
shipped, Several of these persons said it is a 
virtual certainty that the amount of food 
provided free under Title 2 of the Food for 
Peace program (Title 1, the larger part of 
the program, provides for concessionary 
sales) will be at least as much as the fiscal 
1975 budget called for, even though its cost 
has risen from $175 million to between $300 
million and $350 million. 

The reason for this, however, is not be- 
cause of a policy decision but because of the 
mechanics of the Title 2 program. An OMB 
official said that food shipped under Title 2 
must be ordered several months in advance. 
By the time a final decision is made on the 
fiscal 1975 program, orders covering about 
eight months of that fiscal year will have 
been approved. 

Although this is common knowledge 
among food aid experts in various agencies, 
Ford refused to accede to several congres- 
sional members of the U.S. delegation at the 
food conference who specifically requested 
Ford to pledge an increase in Title 2 spend- 
ing from $175 million to $350 million. 


KISSINGER 


During the months leading up to the food 
conference, Kissinger was the only senior 
Administration official pushing for policy 
decisions which would give the United States 
a leading role in Rome. 

“We had a Kissinger approach and a re- 
action to it,” one White House official said. 
“Kissinger wanted the United States to lead, 
to be perceived as leading. He wanted to 
commit the United States in ways that 
would make that clear. Others were un- 
willing to put the United States in a position 
of leading They were trying really to fudge 
this. “They were trying to say, ‘We've got 
tremendous domestic economic problems 
and we've got a need to retain our own 
flexibility as a country.’ " 

Kissinger and others at the State Depart- 
ment wanted Ford to pledge an increase in 
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food aid when the President spoke at the 
United Nations Sept. 18. One State Depart- 
ment official said early drafts of both Ford’s 
and Kissinger’s UN speech (given Sept. 23) 
contained specific references to increasing 
the volume of food aid this country would 
pledge. Both were rewritten. 


KISSINGER’S SPEECH 


When the draft of Kissinger’s food confer- 
ence speech arrived for a White House re- 
view, it contained such a pledge that would 
mean an increase of about $500 million to 
$600 million in the Food for Peace program. 

There was, in the words of one official, ‘lots 
of opposition” to Kissinger’s pledge on food 
aid, Objections were raised because of the 
poor crops now being harvested and because 
of the effects on prices which could result 
from a public statement on how much the 
United States would be shipping. 

Because there are no reserves this year, 
the commodities provided in the food aid 
program are purchased from commercial 
markets, Ford's economic advisers feared dis- 
ruption in the commodities markets might 
result from Kissinger’s pledge. They wanted 
to retain some flexibility. 

NO DEAL 


The senior economic advisers met Oct. 31 
to review Kissinger’s draft, and told Ford 
they did not think Kissinger should go be- 
yond the September pledge to increase the 
money spent on the program. 

Several White House officials said that 
while Butz has been sympathetic toward an 
increase in food aid, he too opposed Kis- 
singer's draft. First, he feared the crops 
might not be available or would cost too 
much, and second, he raised doubts that 
Congress would approve the money to meet 
the size of the increase Kissinger wanted. 

After the economic team made its recom- 
mendations, Kissinger asked Ford to recon- 
sider, Ford, according to a White House offi- 
cial, then asked the economic team to review 
its position. The economic advisers met Nov, 
2, Saturday, and decided to offer Ford the 
same advice they had given him two days 
earlier. Kissinger then agreed to rewrite 
parts of the speech, 

DECISION TIME 


All this maneuvering left the United 
States in virtually the same spot it has been 
since last summer. Staff experts say the de- 
cision on how much aid will be committed 
for fiscal 1975 must be made by the end of 
December—the time when the fiscal 1976 
budget is sent to the printers. 

“There is every intention,” said one staff 
man, “to try to meet the original figures on 
tonnage.” 


WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE 


Mr. OLARK. Mr. President, over the last 
2 weeks, the representatives of 130 nations 
met in Rome to discuss the global problem 
of hunger and the ways to attack it. The 
World Food Conference was neither an out- 
right success nor an outright failure, but 
rather a combination of both frustration 
and hope. 

The delegates to the World Food Confer- 
ence did agree to establish a World Food 
Council to coordinate the fight against 
hunger, and the conference did raise the 
international awareness of the famine, 
starvation, and malnutrition plaguing so 
many people in so many parts of the world. 
There was a great deal of discussion, many 
proposals and ideas, but no food was com- 
mitted to feed the hungry. And that was the 
most singular disappointment of the con- 
ference. 

As one of the congressional advisers to 
the U.S. delegation in Rome, I thought it 
would be appropriate to make a brief report 
to the Senate on the conference and the 
challenges that face all of us in meeting the 
problem of world hunger. 
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Secretary of State Kissinger was the 
principal proponent of the conference and 
his suggestion for such a meeting in a 
speech to the United Nations earlier this 
year was received enthusiastically, especially 
by the developing nations, and with good 
reason. Only 4 or 5 years ago, there had been 
some optimism that the problems of hunger 
might be manageable. Many of the develop- 
ing nations had become more self-sufficient 
with the help of irrigation, more fertilizer, 
pesticides, and the benefits of the Green 
Revolution in crop. yields and nutritional 
value. Only 4 or 5 years ago, world food 
production was increasing faster than the 
world’s population, and the United States 
alone had almost 100 million tons of surplus 
grain and 60 million idle acres of the most 
fertile land in the world. 

Since then, however, that optimism has 
faded. In 1972, bad weather devastated har- 
vests in many parts of the world, and for the 
first time in 20 years, world food production 
declined. Much of the food that was available 
was being bought up by the more affluent 
nations while more and more people world- 
wide were going hungry. This year, crop set- 
backs here have virtually depleted domestic 
stocks of corn, wheat, and soybeans while 
adverse weather conditions on the Indian 
subcontinent and in Africa have created new 
threats of massive famine. 

As a result, when the Conference began in 
Rome, there was little disagreement about 
the dimensions of the problem. It had two 
aspects: the long-term-challenge of world 
hunger, which will have to be met through 
international rural development programs 
and the establishment of food reserves—and 
the short-term challenge of famine, which 
can only be met by Immediate shipments 
of food to the starving. 

The Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions Food and Agricultural Organization 
estimated that over the next 8 months it 
will take about 10 million additional tons of 
food assistance to meet the most basic needs 
of half a billion hungry people. 

Although the supplies of some commodities 
are in short supply, there is more than 
enough food grain available to meet the im- 
mediate challenge and prevent massive 
famine. But the poorest people in the world, 
the people that live with starvation every 
day, cannot afford to buy it. The bill for 
that additional 10 million tons of food comes 
to about $2 billion altogether—a cost that 
would be shared by the many affluent nations 
of the world, a cost that seems modest in- 
deed when compared with the 500 million 
lives that may be at stake. 

There was no lack of debate at the Confer- 
ence about the best ways of promoting long- 
term development of food production and 
reserves, but with each day it became in- 
creasingly apparent that some answer had 
to be found for the immediate problem of 
immediate hunger. Canada offered to double 
its food aid over last year to a million tons 
and to keep that commitment for each of the 
next 3 years. Australia indicated that it, too, 
would increase food aid for the hungry. 

But the United States—traditionally the 
world’s leader in both food production and 
humanitarian food aid—was not prepared to 
increase its commitment. 

The proposal that I supported along with 
other members of the delegation—including 
Senator HUMPHREY, Senator HATFIELD, Sen- 
ator METZENBAUM, Senator McGovERN, and 
Senator Javrrs—was straightforward and 
modest: an increase In U.S, food aid by 1 
million tons. It would have raised the U.S. 
commitment to 4.3 million tons, just a 30- 
percent increase over last year. 

Even with that increase, the amount of 
aid would have been far less than the tradi- 
tional American contribution to stopping 
hunger, Between 1968 and 1972, for example, 
the average annual commitment was 9 mil- 
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lion tons—in 1973, it was 7.5 million tons, 
and this year, it fell to 3.3 million tons. 

The chairman of the U.S. delegation at the 
Rome conference, Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl Butz, argued that consideration of im- 
mediate food needs was inappropriate at a 
conference designed to deal with the long- 
term problem of food. However, Secretary 
Kissinger in his opening speech to the World 
Food Conference said the world food problem 
must be addressed at two levels: “first, coping 
with the food emergency and, second, assur- 
ing long-term supplies and an adequate 
standard of nutrition for our growing popu- 
lations.” And given the very real need for 
food, given the historical role of moral 
leadership that the United States has pro- 
vided in this area, given the commitment of 
Secretary Kissinger to a successful confer- 
ence, the immediate problem could not be 
ignored. The United States was in a position 
to help, and as this country has provided 
relief for other countries on so many occa- 
sions in the past, it should have made a con- 
tribution to providing relief now. 

After some debate and modification in the 
proposal, Secretary Butz agreed with it, and 
the delegation unanimously cabled the Presi- 
dent to ask for an immediate increase in U.S. 
food aid. A week passed without a response 
from the White House. In the meantime, 
other delegations began to question the U.S. 
commitment to solving the world food prob- 
lem. And, in the meantime, Secretary Butz 
began to change his mind about the proposal 
that he supported, attacking it as “partisan” 
and “political.” Finally, a few hours before 
the conference ended, Secretary Butz an- 
nounced the President’s decision to turn 
down the request for additional food assist- 
ance. 

In his announcement, the Secretary cited 
budgetary restrictions, commodity shortages, 
and adverse effects on prices as justifications 
for the decision. But they seem to be more 
excuse than reason, 

In the very telegram the Secretary sent 
supporting a million ton increase in food aid, 
it was stated that such an increase would be 
feasible in terms of the supply situation. 
Furthermore, his cable said that the an- 
nouncement at the conference of an increase 
in food ald would be extremely constructive 
at this time in view of Canadian and Aus< 
tralian announcements of increased aid. 

The additional food would have cost $175 
million, hardly enough to doom the budget 
or upset the economy. And some or even all 
of that cost could have been avoided by us- 
ing food aid already in the budget for hu- 
manitarian purposes instead of as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. Why is it that this 
Government has so little difficulty in allo- 
cating funds for foreign military shipments, 
but such great difficulty in allocating a small 
fraction of that amount for food assistance? 

The additional food—1 million tons— 
would not have created domestic short- 
ages. The countries that need our help the 
most—Pakistan, India, Bangladesh—depend 
on rice, and right now, this country has the 
greatest volume of rice on hand in history. 
This year, the United States had a record 
rice crop—22 percent above last year, and 
the carryover at the end of the marketing 
year in July will almost triple to 23.1 mil- 
lion hundred-weight. The other commodity 
needed to combat hunger abroad is wheat. 
There is no large wheat surplus in this coun- 
try, but there is an adequate supply—ade- 
quate enough to sell several millions tons 
to the Soviet Union, Egypt, and Syria. If 
this administration can maintain that these 
sales will not adversely affect domestic price 
or supply, how can it maintain that the 
shipment of a fraction of that amount will 
drive prices up or leave, the American house 
wife in short supply? It simply is not so. 

The World Food Conference closed with- 
out having confronted the immediate prob- 
lem of hunger. Por that indefensible failure, 
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the United States must assume a significant 
part of the blame, We might have made a 
difference, but we were unwilling to confront 
the problem. 

Fortunately, the long-term prospects are 
more encouraging. The World Food Council 
could become a significant force in combat- 
ing world hunger, There is new incentive and 
new interest in developing international 
grain reserves. 

And fortunately, Congress can still do 
something about the immediate problem. 
Before the month ends, the Senate will 
consider both the agricultural appropria- 
tions bill and the foreign aid bill. Both 
represent opportunities to increase our food 
commitment to the starving nations of the 
world. In addition, legislation will be intro- 
duced—including my own bill to help in- 
crease the availability of fertilizer for food 
development—to deal with the long-term 
problem of hunger. 

This is not a new area of interest or con- 
cern to the United States. No country in 
the world produces more food more efficient- 
ly than the United States. No country in the 
world has farmers with more knowledge or 
ability than the United States. And, tradi- 
tionally, no country in the world has had a 
greater commitment to providing the food 
for people who do not have it. 

So, in my judgment, we are faced with 
a moral imperative, a humanitarian impera- 
tive, to do our part in meeting the chal- 
lenge of world hunger. The developing na- 
tions of the world expect it of us. We ought 
to expect it of ourselves. And there is no 
reason to fail to meet that expectation. Too 
much is at stake for that. 


Mr. CLARE. Mr President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). Who yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I would be 
glad to yield time from the time con- 
trolled by the manager of the bill on this 
side. 

I suppose we have no objection to the 
proposal, because language has been 
worked out, so we are all pooling each 
other’s time. 

Mr. FONG, Mr. President, we have no 
objection to this amendment. We have 
worked it out and think it is a very fine 
amendment. I commend the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Inasmuch as this amendment has been 
brought before the Senate, I should like 
to call attention to what America has 
been doing with respect to food. 

Last night, I read an article in the 
November 18, 1974, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, on page 88, which shows 
that the largest exporting area of food is 
North America, with exports of 91 million 
net metric tons. That would be almost 201 
billion pounds of food. The next big 
exporting area is Australia and New Zea- 
land, with 6 million net metric tons. 
These are the two big exporting areas of 
food in the world. 

Importers are Asia, 43 million net 
metric tons; East Europe and U.S.S.R. 
27 million metric tons; West Europe, 19 
million metric tons; Africa, 5 million 
metric tons; Latin America, 3 million 
metric tons. 

It is interesting to note what America 
has done in the matter of supplying food 
for the world and trying to hold down 
the cost of food for the people of the 
world, in not trying to take advantage 
of the situation in which the people of 
the world find themselves, especially in 
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the very difficult situations where there 
are drought and famine, floods, hurri- 
canes, and typhoons, and to note what 
the Arab nations have done in putting a 
choke on the world’s usage of oil, asking 
$5 or $6 a barrel as an export license for 
their oil. 

If America were to follow such a pro- 
cedure, what would it mean for the 
world? What would the cost be to the 
world if America were to put a 10 cent-a- 
pound fee on the export of food? That 
would bring in $20 billion. Yet, America 
has not done that. 

I hope that the Arab nations will look 
at the world situation, will look at the 
problem of famine and at the problem of 
the world shortage of food, and realize 
that petroleum is at the root of the cost 
of much of the production of food, espe- 
cially when we need petroleum to manu- 
facture fertilizer, and fertilizer is needed 
to increase the production of food. I hope 
that our Arab friends will look at this 
matter very seriously and give the world 
a break, exercise restraint, and not drive 
the price of oil and petroleum products 
to such a height that the world is really 
facing a very serious situation. I just 
wished to bring this to the attention of 
the Senate. 

I think America has done admirably 
well. We have supplied the world with a 
lot of food, as this article shows, to the 
tune of 91 million metric tons. Australia 
and New Zealand are the only other 
countries that export food in large quan- 
tities, which is only about 6 or 7 percent 
of what we export. Between us—North 
America, Australia, and New Zealand— 
we export almost 97 million metric tons. 
North America—that is, Canada and the 
United States—Australia and New Zea- 
land have not used food as a leverage 
against the world. We have been humani- 
tarian in what we have done. We have 
used our preeminent position as food ex- 
porters to jack up food cost with export 
fees. 

Over and above not raising the price of 
food more than what we think it should 
bring in, we have now shown, by accept- 
ing this amendment introduced by the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa, that we 
have given highest priority in the alloca- 
tion of funds in this appropriation bill to 
those nations most seriously affected by 
the current food shortage, as determined 
by a global assessment of humanitarian 
needs. 

By accepting this amendment, we are 
also saying that priority in the alloca- 
tion of funds used to purchase feed 
grains available under the food-for- 
peace program has been given to the 
purchase of specially blended and highly 
nutritious foods. I commend the Senator 
from Iowa for his amendment. It is a fine 
amendment, and shows the humanitari- 
an spirit of the American people. 

I hope that our friends in the Middle 
East will also reconsider trying to get as 
much money from the world, from the 
developing nations as well as from the 
developed nations, by raising their prices 
of petroleum and instead will follow the 
example of magnanimity and the hu- 
manitarian spirit in which America has 
carried forth its food program by sup- 
plying the world with a lot of food at 
prices which the world can afford. 
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The cost of oil has a direct bearing 
on the cost of food and on the world out- 
put of food. I hope that we will see a 
lessening of the price of petroleum from 
the Middle East. 

I think this will be very, very beneficial 
to the world. It will help in the food 
situation. It will cut down a lot of the 
famine that is now prevailing in many of 
these countries, the 32 countries around 
the world that have been listed by the 
United Nations as desperately short of 
food. These nations, this article points 
out, are hard-pressed to buy the grain, 
fertilizer, and petroleum needed to stave 
off starvation for 700 million of their 
population of 900 million. 

The 32 countries and their populations 
are as follows: 

[in thousands} 


Yemen Arab Republic 
Upper Volta. 


Honduras 
Central African Republic 
Democratic Republic of Yemen 


These are the 32 countries around the 
globe that are desperately short of food. 
I hope that our Arab friends will take 
heed of what the world is really facing, 
a famine all over the world. One of the 
primary reasons is that they are not able 
to secure the fertilizer that they need 
because petroleum prices have gone to 
such an extent that they are not able to 
buy the petroleum to make the fertilizer 
that is needed to keep the world fed. 

I wish to say that this amendment 
which has been introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, and which has been ac- 
cepted by the committee, is a fine amend- 
ment. I commend him for it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii for 
his kind remarks and his support for this 
amendment. I particularly appreciate 
the statistics that he offered in terms of 
the dimension of the problem. It is 
enormous. 

I think it is also important to reiterate 
what the distinguished Senator from Ha- 
waii said about America’s part in the past 
in providing this kind of assistance. This 
country was responsible for over 80 per- 
cent of the food assistance that has been 
provided in the world in the last 20 years. 
Indeed, one of the most ironic things in 
this area is that from 1968 until 1972, we 
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provided an annual average of 9 million 
tons, but that amount fell in 1972 to 7.5 
million tons, and last year, there was a 
very precipitous decrease to 3.3 million 
tons. The proposal put forth at Rome, the 
additional 1 million tons, would have 
brought us from 3.3 million to 4.3 million, 
or somewhat less than half of what we 
traditionally give. 

There can be no question about the 
humanitarian aid commitment tradi- 
tionally made by the United States—up 
until these last 2 years. Of course, that 
cutback has been partially due to a de- 
crease in reserves and the increased 
costs that are involved. 

The point the Senator made with re- 
gard to the Middle Eastern countries, 
the OPEC countries, the so-called new 
rich countries, is also well taken. In 
fact, those countries ought to be pre- 
pared to go along with the United States 
and Canada and Australia and the other 
countries of the world in increasing food 
aid. We are not talking about very 
much—really just the crumbs from our 
table in terms of the total amount if all 
the countries are prepared to share. 

The United States cannot meet the 
world’s food needs alone. No one believes 
that we can, We can only do our part— 
but that is a significant part as we have 
shown in the past—and join with the 
other countries to put together a modest 
amount of money to buy about 10 mil- 
lion tons of grain to help solve this cru- 
cial problem. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
his support and objective interest in this 
matter. 

Mr. FONG. What I was trying to bring 
out, Mr. President, is this: If the United 
States were as selfish as the Arab na- 
tions, and would put an export tax on 
the food we sell to foreign countries, if 
the United States and Canada put on a 
l-cent tax per pound, it would bring in 
$2 billion. If we would put on 10 cents 
per pound, it would bring in $20 billion. 
If we put on a $1 per pound excise tax 
on every pound of food we export, the 
revenue would be $200 billion. 

If we took such an attitude, like what 
the OPEC countries are doing in the 
export of oil, it would really bring in a 
lot of money to North America. 

But we have not done that, and I know 
that America will not do that. I was just 
calling attention to what we could do if 
we did what other nations do on the ex- 
port of oil. 

I am trying to show how humani- 
tarian America has been. I know Amer- 
ica will continue to be humanitarian in 
that respect, trying to hold down the 
cost of food so that the people of the 
world can be fed, and also trying to 
donate as much as we can by not asking 
repayment for that food, as we are now 
doing under the Public Law 480 program 
and other programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture news re- 
lease dated November 18, with attached 
fact sheets handed out by Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl L. Butz at a press con- 
ference on that date in Washington, D.C. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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[U.S. Department of Agriculture News] 
NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 18.—The attached fact 
sheets were handed out by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Earl L. Butz at a press conference 
Nov. 18 in Washington, D.C.: following the 
Secretary’s return from Rome, Italy, where 
he headed the U.S. delegation to the World 
Food Conference, 
Press DIVISION, 
Office of Communication. 


THe WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE IN BRIEF 
FOOD PRODUCTION 


The Conference agreed that increased food 
production is essential in both developed and 
developing areas. In the case of many devel- 
oping countries, a reordering of programs, 
priorities, and farmer incentives is required 
to stimulate production. The Conference also 
re that additional funds will be re- 
quired to help developing countries increase 
production. In this connection, the United 
States has supported the creation of a vol- 
untary fund. In Rome, the OPEC countries 
recommended establishment of such 4 fund. 
General approval was expressed at the Con- 
ference, and follow-up work by the UN will 
include this proposal. No specific dollar 
amounts were proposed. In addition, a num- 
ber of resolutions were passed to improve 
nutrition programs, child feeding, fertilizer 
development, and to increase the participa- 
tion of women in solving world food 
problems. 

FOOD AID 

The Conference recommended that food 
aid donor countries make all efforts, begin- 
ning in 1975, to provide commodities and/or 
financial assistance to ensure at least 10 
million tons of grain per year as food aid. 
The Conference recommended that aged = 

rting and importing countries, as we 
Sate and potential £nancial contributors 
meet as soon as possible on immediate food 
problems. A meeting is scheduled for Nov. 
29 in Rome. 

WORLD FOOD SECURITY 

The Conference endorsed the FAO under- 
taking for international cooperation in es- 
tablishing a world network of national grain 
reserves. This would involve adoption of 
general guidelines for national stockholding 
policies for grains and the use of interna- 
tional consultations and exchange of infor- 
mation. The Conference gave strong endorse- 
ment to the proposal that cereal producing, 
consuming, and trading nations join to- 
gether to accelerate implementation of such 
a world reserve system. This Reserve Coordi- 
nating Group, as it was described by Secre- 
tary Kissinger In his speech at the Confer- 
ence, will meet soon to get this activity under 
way. 

INFORMATION 

The Conference decided to establish a 
Global Information and Early Warning Sys- 
tem on Food and Agriculture, described by 
Secretary Butz in his Conference speech as 
“essential to the whole objective of improved 
food security around the world.” The Con- 
ference agreed that FAO is the most appro- 
priate organization to supervise this system. 
All governments were invited to participate. 
In the beginning, the system will concen- 
trate on basic foods, particularly grains. 
Later, a wide range of commodities will be 
included. 

TRADE 

The Conference stressed the need for elim- 
inating trade barriers, utilizing the Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffts and Trade (GATT), 
as agreed to in the Tokyo Declaration. 

WORLD FOOD COUNCIL 
The Conference approved establishment of 
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have coordinating, consultative and advisory 
powers with respect to food aid, investment, 
and other foreign assistance. About 25 mem- 
bers are to be nominated by the UN Economic 
and Social Council, and elected by the UN 
General Assembly. 

U.S. Foop ASSISTANCE TO OTHER COUNTRIES 

U.S. FOOD AID 

In eight years 1965-72, provided 84 per- 
cent of all food aid contributions of devel- 
oped countries (both bilateral and multi- 
lateral aid). 

46 percent of all World Food Program aid 
since begining in 1962. (Canada second with 
13 percent) 

$25 billion in donations and concessional 
sales since beginning of P.L, 480 in 1954. 

143 million tons of wheat, rice, and other 
grains since 1954. 

Current year: Higher spending level on 
P.L. 480 than a year ago. More wheat and rice 
in physical quantities in P.L. 480 programs 
this year than a year ago. 

AID TO BANGLADESH 

U.S. has contributed a third of all food 
aid to Bangladesh since its independence 
(1972). 

Current year U.S. is already programming 
250,000 tons of wheat and rice to Bangladesh 
(Title I). 

We are watching food situation closely in 
Bangladesh. 

AID TO INDIA 

US. leading provider of economic develop- 
ment since India’s independence. 

Last year, U.S. sent outright donations of 
$67 million (far more Title Ii-type programs 
then any other country). 

New shipments of food grains expected 
soon, in addition to Title II donations. 

AID TO SAHEL 

U.S. made direct donations of over a half 
million tons of grain in FY 1973 and FY 1974. 

This year, additional donation of 100,000 
tons are now moving to the Sahel. 

US. donated $3.3 million to UN Sahelian 
Trust Fund through FAO for assuring de- 
livery of food in drought relief programs. 

U.S. has donated $29 million for aid sup- 
plies including medicine, vitamins, tools and 
equipment. 

U.S. supplied aircraft to assist in delivery. 

U.S. is providing technical assistance to Im- 
prove production in the Sahel. 


U.S. TECHNICAL AND DEVELOPMENTAL 
ASSISTANCE 
FERTILIZER DEVELOPMENT AID 
In FY 1975, U.S. will provide 329,000 tons 
of fertilizer valued at $164,000,000. 
This could increase substantially during 
ear. 
gly AS RP Md 
chased offshore. 
DEVELOPMENT AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


US. has provided more than $1 billion 
in last 10 years (much of it for agricultural 
development). 

Current year: FY 1975 budget requested a 
doubling of FY 1974 development aid with 
60 percent earmarked for agriculture. 

TRAINING PROVIDED FOR FOREIGN NATIONALS 

IN US. 

For 22 years, have averaged over 1000 a 
year. 

OVERSEAS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SINCE 1966 

(BEGINNING OF PASA) 

An average of 300 USDA people serve over- 
seas in any given year. 

Land Grant Colleges have provided more 
than 1,000 man years since 1960. 

P.L, 480 RESEARCH GRANTS 

Since 1954, P.L. 480 counterpart funds have 

provided 1500 research grants in 32 coun- 


a World Food Council, an organization to. tries. 
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DIRECT GRANTS TO OVERSEAS RESEARCH 
CENTERS 

USDA provides one-fourth of the budgets 
for 10 research centers around the world, 
including IRRI (Philippines) and the Cen- 
ter for maize and wheat improvement in 
Mexico. 

By 1978, these contributions will double. 
P.L. 480 PROCEEDS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

In 20 years, $11 billion has been generated 
by P.L. 480 for development use by foreign 
countries, 


Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator makes 
an excellent point. 

I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, may I 
make a parliamentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McGEE, What is the time situa- 
tion on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa has 3 minutes. The Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has 6 minutes. There 
are 48 minutes on each side of the bill. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may com- 
bine the remaining time, the 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Iowa and the 6 min- 
utes to the manager of the bill, and yield 
that to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, if that is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. I would like to add, Mr. 
President, that both the Senator from 
Iowa and the Senator from Minnesota 
were very distinguished and articulate 
spokesmen for the humanitarian cause 
at the Rome conference, and the fact 
that both are so freshly back from there, 
I think, is a constructive input in this 
dialog, on this category particularly, at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy extended to me by 
the manager of the bill, and thank him 
for the time allotted for my presentation. 

Once again I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa for his ini- 
tiative in this matter of humanitarian 
food assistance. I fully endorse, of course, 
the amendment that has been offered by 
the Senator from Iowa. The amendment 
has as its purpose to ask the officials of 
Government, particularly in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to give the highest 
priority to the allocation of funds con- 
tained in this appropriation to those na- 
tions most seriously affected by the cur- 
rent food shortages. The amendment 
also directs attention towards the 
blended and high nutritional foods 
which are provided under our food aid 
program, 

My. President, if there is to be any hu- 
manitarian food assistance of any 
marked degree in this troubled world 
of ours, it will have to come in a large 
measure from the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, the Common Market 
countries, and hopefully the Soviet 
Union. But it should be known and it is 
known that the largest food reserve 
country in the world is the United States 
of America. 

It has been properly noted in this dis- 
cussion that the United States has been 
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generous over the years with its food as- 
sistance. Indeed we haye been, and we 
should be proud of it. 

I know that many Americans must 
have been discouraged and dismayed 
when they heard some of the comments 
at the World Food Conference from rep- 
resentatives of certain nations who were 
highly critical of the United States. I 
want to say at this point what I said toa 
staff meeting of the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization during my attend- 
ance at the World Food Conference in 
Rome: that some of those who were our 
critics have done little or nothing for 
their own people. As a matter of fact, 
they have looked upon the agricultural 
segment of their economy with disdain 
and with a sense of neglect. 

But having made that response does 
not relieve us from fulfilling our respon- 
sibilities and our opportunities. I look 
upon humanitarian food assistance as 
not only sound political policy, but above 
all as necessary moral policy. 

The American people are prepared to 
do what is right. The American people 
long to do something that is decent. We 
have had enough indecency over recent 
months so that we would like to have 
some way to express what is the real 
conscience of the American people, It is 
my judgment that that real conscience 
is one of compassion, of understanding, 
and of charity for people who are in 
distress. 

Therefore, the proposal which has 
been advanced here today is really a di- 
rective to the appropriate officials of the 
executive branch of the Government to 
do what is right, to use the food reserves 
that we have in a substantial measure 
for humanitarian assistance in those 
areas of the world where famine and 
malnutrition stalk the land, 

I am convinced that at the meeting in 
Rome in November 29, this amendment, 
if adopted and made part of the law, can 
be very effective in America’s commit- 
ment at that November 29 meeting. Iam 
sure that the Senator from Iowa has 
noted here in the discussion that emer- 
gency food aid commitments are to be 
made on November 29, and I want our 
country to do what is right within our 
means. 

When I hear that we do not have the 
supplies, I must remind those who make 
statements like that that we continue 
to export those supplies commercially, 
and we have continued to use our food 
reserves under title I for purposes of 
public policy and foreign policy. It is just 
a question of how we are going to use 
what reserves we have. 

To be sure, we can sell it all to the 
Russians. They will buy it all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and they will hold it and use it for 
whatever purposes they wish. They may 
even sell it back to us at larger prices 
than they paid for it; and that is not a 
statement that is without foundation in 
fact. 

It is simply a question of what policy 
we are willing to pursue as a govern- 
ment; namely, are we willing to share 
a part of our reserves for humanitarian 
assistance, instead of using entirely all 
of it for commercial exports? 

I do believe, Mr. President, that we 
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would be making a serious mistake if 
we turned our backs upon the needy at 
this particular time. 

Mr. President, let me say just a word 
in reference to those of us who have 
asked for this increase in emergency 
food aid. The Senator from Iowa, myself, 
and some others, including the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits), and 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), have asked that there be 
an increase by 1 million tons of emer- 
gency food assistance. 

We have been chastised for this and, 
might I say, that never have I felt more 
honored than to have been criticized for 
asking for more, for an additional 
amount of food to feed the hungry chil- 
dren of the earth. I do not let that bother 
me a bit. 

Mr. President, the fact is that our 
Government is going to do this, and we 
know we are going to do it, The question 
is whether we are going to do it in a 
way that offers leadership or whether 
we are going to do it grudgingly. 

The present outlays of food assistance 
tell us that we are going to do what we 
talked about at Rome. The only question 
is, Are we going to do it in a way that 
the world knows it and that the Ameri- 
can people know it, and in a way that 
will inspire others to follow the lead that 
we take or that we make? 

This past weekend distinguished re- 
ligious leaders of the Catholic church, 
the Protestant church, and of the Jewish 
faith have appealed to the President of 
the United States for 4 million tons of 
emergency food aid. They were Cardinal 
Cooke, the distinguished church leader 
of the Catholic faith; the president of 
the World Council of Churches, and 
Rabbi Tanenbaum of the American Jew- 
ish Committee. All three of them have 
appealed to the President of the United 
States, backed up by hundreds of non- 
government organizations, for additional 
food assistance. 

Mr. President, I ask the Secretary 
of Agriculture to heed that request. I ask 
the President of the United States in the 
spirit of Thanksgiving to heed that re- 
quest. I believe that America has a 
chance in this troubled world to do some- 
thing that is decent, kind, and good, that 
will have reverberations around this 
globe. I appeal to the President of the 
United States to use the power of his 
office now for the saving of lives. 

Might I add that while this language 
is rather general, it has a purpose, and 
the purpose is outlined specifically. But, 
on top of all of this, there still is the 
authority in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the President to do what is 
needed in terms of food assistance within 
the limits of our supply. 

Iam not unaware, Mr. President, that 
our supplies are not without limit. Ob- 
viously, there is a matter of supply that 
has to be taken into consideration. 

I know the American people, however, 
if called upon to make some sacrifices, 
will do so. In fact, the American people 
are waiting for some moral leadership, 
waiting to be asked to do what is right, 
they are waiting for the word, they are 
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and they know that what is right is sav- 
ing lives, feeding hungry people. 

We know that we cannot feed all of the 
children of the earth, but we can help, 
and it does not do any good to talk about 
what we are going to do in the long run 
if people perish in the short run, 

Thank goodness Dr. Kissinger, in 
speaking at Rome, laid down a program 
that we can be proud of. He said: 

We must deal with the emergency first and 
then we must deal with the long-term prob- 
lems next. 


I deeply regret that some of our offi- 
cials there felt that the Rome conference 
was no place in which to deal with the 
emergency. That is why we were put on 
the defensive. We missed a golden op- 
portunity to lead, to be the America that 
we know this country to be, the America 
of generosity, the America of compassion. 

Thank goodness now there is an 
amendment here that will at least give 
an expression of the Senate of the 
United States in this appropriation bill 
to do what is the right thing to do. 

Might I add that the Senate passed a 
resolution a month before the Rome food 
conference expressing our desire as a 
Senate unanimously that we greatly ex- 
pand our food aid. So that those of us 
who attended the World Food Confer- 
ence were not attending it as individuals 
but as representatives of the U.S. Senate. 
If we have anything to be criticized for it 
is that we asked for too little, not too 
much. 

Mr. President, I want to thank the Sen- 
ator from Iowa and the Senator from 
Wyoming. This amendment which is be- 
fore us does two things. It is much need- 
ed and, I think, it wil be happily re- 
ceived by the Nation as an expression of 
the Congress. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared—I gather the Senator from Iowa 
has no time remaining—to yield back 
the remainder of my time, and we are 
prepared to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Towa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, what is 
the time circumstance on the minutes 
remaining on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Each side 
has 48 minutes. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments? 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) 
proposes an amendment; 

On page 29, line 16, strike out “$5,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$10,000,000", 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I am re- 
questing a $5 million increase in appro- 
priations for farm labor housing. The 
legislation before us at this time would 
appropriate $5 million, and I seek to 
increase this amount to $10 million. 

Now, Mr. President, I offered a similar 
amendment last week to the supple- 
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mental appropriation bill, and there 
were some members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, including the distin- 
guished chairman of the Agriculture 
Subcommittee, who indicated that it 
was not appropriate timing to offer a $5 
million amendment to the supplemental 
appropriation bill when we had not yet 
completed action on the basic agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

At that time, I pointed out that I felt 
that at least $10 million was needed for 
farm labor housing, and that I was 
going to offer a $5 million amendment 
to the supplemental appropriation bill, 
and was offering it because I did not feel 
the $5 million that had been contained 
in the original agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, which was vetoed by President 
Ford, was adequate. 

I also pointed out my very sincere 
appreciation to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE), for hav- 
ing taken the lead in the committee to 
make some money available when the 
administration recommended that no 
money be made available for farm labor 
housing. But we had a slight difference 
of opinion as to the total amount that 
was needed. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming pointed out that he felt that 
there ought to be a better synchroniza- 
tion of the request. He said that he did 
not feel that I should offer this amend- 
ment on the supplemental appropriation 
bill but rather should wait until the 
agriculture appropriation bill itself came 
through before the Senate. 

Now, I lost, as everybody knows, on 
a narrow vote. I lost by seven votes, as 
I recall, when I offered the amendment 
last week. 

There are more Senators present now 
than there were last week, 25 more 
Senators present, and I am hoping that 
my point of view will prevail this week. 

Clearly the money is needed. Cur- 
rently $42.5 million has been authorized 
and remains available for appropriations 
until June 30, 1977. I believe that the 
facts which I have placed before the 
Senate on many, many occasions 
demonstrate the need for these addi- 
tional funds. Congress must reaffirm its 
commitment to provide decent housing 
for farmworkers. 


We cannot tolerate, in my view, the 


unsafe and unsanitary conditions which 
many of our working people must now 
endure. Adequate funding of the farm 
labor housing grant program is vital to 
the realization of a suitable living en- 
vironment for those who are, perhaps, 
the poorest of the poor. 

The administration has attempted to 
discontinue all funds for farm labor 
housing in an effort to destroy the pro- 
gram completely. As I have pointed out 
on previous occasions, the Presidential 
budget has contained no funds for this 
program despite the fact that it is one 
of the most popular programs that we 
have, and despite the fact that local 
housing authorities oversubscribe the 
amount of funds that are available every 
year. 

Congress succeeded in appropriating 
$7.5 million for the current fiscal year 
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only to see it impounded by the ad- 
ministration. This matter was taken to 
the courts to release the funds and the 
court case was successful in the United 
Farm Workers of Florida Housing Proj- 
ect, Inc, against the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

Now, this year the administration has 
once again failed to budget funds and I 
just cannot understand the insensitivity 
and the lack of compassion and under- 
standing that has motivated the ad- 
ministration’s action. 

Mr. President, I point out again some 
of the reasons why this money is so 
desperately needed. 

First, the average migrant home con- 
sists of two rooms for an average fam- 
ily of 6.5 persons. 

Second, a study compiled by the 
Farmers Home Administration last year 
indicates a need for more than 100,000 
new and rehabilitated housing units for 
migrant farmworkers alone. When non- 
migratory farm workers are included, 
the need is 3 or 4 times that number. 

In other words, we are talking about 
a need of 300,000 or 400,000 new homes 
for these farm workers. They are not 
just migrants, they are people that live in 
& community and work on a permanent 
basis in the fields. 

The $5 million recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee would sup- 
port only 1,300 units. Only 1,300 units, 
Mr. President, when we need a mini- 
mum of 400,000. 

Third, migrant housing in many areas 
is either nonexistent or so substandard 
that it is subject to condemnation. 

I suggest to everyone who is inter- 
ested in the problem, including the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, that many farmworkers live in con- 
ditions that we would not allow for the 
family pet or for livestock. 

Funding of the farm labor housing 
program, in my opinion, is vital to our 
farmworkers. In this time of impending 
food shortages, we cannot afford to turn 
our backs on those who produce much 
of our needed foodstuffs and who re- 
main the poorest of the poor. 

I would further add that the problem 
is not going to go away. We may allow 
the farmworkers to live in poverty for 
many more years to come, and we may 
admit that the reason we are doing this 
is because of budgetary constraints, but 
I would suggest, Mr. President, that when 
we talk about spending $1 billion for one 
weapon system like an aircraft carrier of 
the support fleet, and the aircraft that 
go on it, when we talk about spending 
$1 billion for one Trident submarine— 
and it is my understanding it might be 
$1.5 billion before we are through—it ill 
behooves us to say that we cannot afford 
$10 million to build decent homes for 
those who live in such incredible poverty. 

I just cannot help but think that the 
Senators who voted against this amend- 
ment never had the opportunity to go 
through a farm labor housing establish- 
ment, never had the opportunity to see 
the way farmworkers live and the way 
their children live. 

When we stop to consider the amount 
of money that it costs our Government, 
local, State, and National Governments, 
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to put people or keep people on the wel- 
fare rolls, and the amount of money that 
we spend in corrections, the amount of 
money we spend to imprison people who 
get into trouble because of the kind of 
environment that they grew up in, it 
is an outrage that we are not prepared 
to spend just a little bit of money to give 
people a decent place in which to live as 
children and to give people who are will- 
ing to work and not go on the welfare 
rolis, a decent place to be able to main- 
tain their families. 

It is, in my view, a case of being penny 
wise and pound foolish if we are just 
going to look at it from the economic 
sense, but if we look at it from a broader 
sense of charity, compassion and the de- 
sire all of us must have to see even the 
poorest of our citizens have a basic min- 
imum, a decent standard, it reaches the 
point where no one in his right mind can 
suggest that the effort we are making for 
farmworkers is in any way unjustified. 

So I offer this amendment and I hope 
that this time there will be more Sena- 
tors present and voting who feel the way 
I do because I am going to ask for a vote 
on this amendment. 

I point out to my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Louisiana, who I see in 
the Chamber, that I have heard him talk 
many, many times in the most articulate 
and eloquent fashion about the need to 
have people work for the money that 
they receive and how corrosive and un- 
settling it is to society to have people on 
the dole, living on welfare rolls from gen- 
eration to generation. Well, here we have 
people who are willing to work. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, TUNNEY. I have heard the Sen- 
ator talk about this matter and I know 
how sincerely he feels, as do I, that there 
is a need to provide constructive work for 
people who are able-bodied and capable 
of working in our society. 

Here we have farmworkers who are 
prepared to work and do the most gruel- 
ing kind of work and do not go on the 
welfare rolls, yet we are not prepared to 
give them the kind of homes which are 
the minimum standard of decency. 

We are not building palaces for them. 
This farm housing program in no way 
attempts to build the kind of home that 
the average industrial worker lives in. 
We are just trying to build them a decent 
place where they can live with their 
families and not have their children 
abused by the disease and the vices that 
run rampant in those farm labor camps, 
where we have hundreds if not thou- 
sands of children having to go outdoors 
to communal showers and communal 
toilets in order to take care of the ne- 
cessities of life. 

I hope that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana can find it in his heart to support 
this amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. I just came to the Chamber 
to second the Senator’s motion for the 
yeas and nays. Would the Senator just 
give me a thumbnail sketch, some idea 
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as to what the Senator wants me to vote 
for here? 

Mr. TUNNEY. Yes. What I would like 
the Senator from Louisiana to vote for 
is an amendment that I am offering to 
increase the appropriations for farm la- 
bor housing from $5 million to $10 mil- 
lion, pointing out that we have author- 
ized $42.5 million between now and June 
30, 1977, and pointing out that until the 
end of this coming fiscal year we have 
$17.5 million authorized. In the commit- 
tee bill we are making only $5 million 
available. 

Mr. LONG. The only problem I have 
with the Senator’s amendment is that 
I do not think he wiil build many houses 
for $5 million. Did I hear the Senator 
say million or billion? It would seem to 
me you would have to put another three 
zeroes. behind the figure to make much 
of a dent in the problem. 

Mr. TUNNEY. We are not making 
much of a dent, but we will provide 
probably, with this additional money, 
about 1,300 to 1,400 new houses. Hope- 
fully, we will be able to take care of the 
worst cases. 

The bill, as it has been passed out of 
the committee, would provide $5 million, 
and it would be 1,300 or 1,400 houses, My 
amendment would make another 1,300 
to 1,400 houses available. 

Mr. LONG. I think I have been per- 
suaded by the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired, 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I am al- 
ways reluctant to rise on this question 
because of where my heart lies in the 
context of the problem. 

As the Senator has aptly recalled in 
this measure, we are here to consider 
an agriculture appropriations bill that 
was vetoed by the President. We had the 
only distinction for a long time in that 
category. We were the only ones singled 
out for special attention. Therefore, we 
have been spending the weeks since that 
veto trying to reword a bill that would 
have a chance to pass through Congress 
again and still get the President's signa- 
ture. 

That task required paring a whole as- 
sortment of things in the bill. One of 
those that we did not pare was the money 
added in behalf of this most laudable 
project led by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. We did not touch that. We left 
it intact. Nearly everything else, a very 
great deal in the bill, was pared back, 
some very substantially. 

In fact, in this bill, we have cut back 
$176 million in an attempt to get a bill 
together that can become the law of the 
land with the President’s signature. 

In doing that, we find ourselves now 
precisely in that same position where 
we were the other day, with two differ- 
ences. One difference is, indeed, this is 
where the consideration of the bill be- 
longs on the rewritten measure, as the 
Senator from California has indicated. 
The second is, not at the insistence of the 
subcommittee, we had a rollcall vote on 
it, and the Senate voted no. 

There is no way, as I see it, that the 
committee can accept the amendment or 
recommend its adoption, particularly if 
this Congress means it when it says we 
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are indeed seriously endeavoring to try to 
be fiscally responsible. 

This committee has tried, at a horrible 
price, a price that has produced cuts in 
other very meritorious programs. The 
consequence for us, if we start saying, 
“Well, we will make another exception 
in this one,” is that it is then just as 
logical, and maybe even more over- 
whelmingly so in other ways, to make 
the exception for the next one, the next 
one and the next one. Then we find our- 
selves right back where we were before. 

I submit to my colleague from Cali- 
fornia that at this moment it would be 
inappropriate to accept it—and I hope 
even to adopt ii—to add on now. In the 
case of acceptance, I would not blame 
others for a wholesale assault on the bill 
to add on. Everybody has deep and abid- 
ing equities, particularly in the human- 
itarian programs that are contained in 
the measure. 

So because of the equities I believe we 
preserved in the bill, and the fact that 
no cuts of any sort were made as we tried 
to pare these things back—and in a pro- 
gram without a budget request, in- 
cidentally, which makes it also dif- 
ficulty—we tried to go along as far as we 
thought we could and still hold out. We 
will have to recommend the defeat of 
the amendment. 

I would mention in passing that the 
parliamentary situation is that there 
cannot be a vote until 3 o’clock. It would 
be our intention, whenever our time ex- 
pires, to then set aside this amendment, 
with its pending rollcall vote, until the 
hour of 3 o’clock. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCGEE. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I wonder, in considera- 
tion of the various programs before the 
Senator’s subcommittee, if any thought 
was given to an index of human suffer- 
ing. In other words, it would seem to me 
that, by any standard, if you were to de- 
develop an index of human suffering 
housing for farmworkers would be at the 
highest priority. 

I suppose that adequate food is the 
highest priority, because if you do not 
have food you starve to death. But after 
adequate food it seems to me that a de- 
cent abode is the next highest order of 
priority. 

When you think in terms of what these 
farm labor camps are like, and the kind 
of hardship that exists for the people 
who live in those farm labor camps, de- 
spite the fact that they may be able to 
have enough nutrition in order to main- 
tain body—perhaps in a substandard 
way—you just have to realize that all 
the other ingredients that go into mak- 
ing up a quality of life are missing if you 
are living in a hovel with no indoor 
plumbing, with no opportunity to take a 
shower, having to go to communal 
showers. 

I have had the opportunity to go 
through some of those farm labor camps. 
You have cases of incest and assaults 
against people as they move into the 
communal toilets and showers. 

I just cannot think of anything that 
is of a higher priority than housing, ex- 
cept, as I say, for food. 

I just do not think you can apply the 
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same fiscal standards to housing that 
you would apply to some of these othet 
programs. 


Mr. McGEE. If I may respond to my 
good friend from California, the com- 
mittee is a compassionate committee 
made up of compassionate Senators who 
are very compassionate toward their fel- 
low human beings. Our problem is that 
there is not enough to fit it al. together 
into one place. That is always the prob- 
lem we have. We put in here a total of a 
little over $2.25 billion for rural housing 
of many sorts. That does not address it- 
self, of course, in any great sum for those 
who are very miserably suffering at the 
level that the Senator describes. These 
others have been requested in smaller 
amounts, but they have been authorized 
programs. They had budget estimates, 
and this sort of thing. 

To begin with, the Senator’s very com- 
mendable effort in this regard has not 
received that kind of input. In spite of 
that, we put in $5 million to get the 
message across. That is, that this is mer- 
itorious and we expect a better perform- 
ance. We intend to follow through on 
that. But in doing this, we had to take 
care of food needs, too. 

We have nearly $4.7 billion in this bill 
to take care of food for all kinds of 
people. 

I am simply trying to keep the record 
in balance. The problem is not the merit. 
The problem is not the substance. The 
problem is that we did the very best we 
could in the bill before it was vetoed to 
bring into being this effort without a 
budget estimate. We put the figure at $5 
million. In proportion to other programs 
that had no estimates or no budget au- 
thorization, this has stood its ground 
very well. 

I am only saying to the Senator that 
in this effort to put together a total 
package that will escape a veto, we have 
had to be very meticulous in the ways 
in which we pieced it together. Rather 
than have the committee standing in 
the bad light of not having used an on- 
going, continuing measuring thermome- 
ter of compassion for ultra-need, I think 
it is important to say that this commit- 
tee has dealt with that constantly, and 
tried to arrive at the best that it could 
and still get it passed. 

That is the reason why I say to the 
Senator from California, we find it dif- 
ficult at this point to use that as the 
index for even more compassion. It is 
the hard rock of legislative appropria- 
tion in which we are trying to protect 
the equitable cutbacks in the interest of 
all these compassionate programs, in the 
midst of which the one in the Senator's 
interest was not even touched in the cut- 
back, and that is why we must stand 
where we are. As the chairman of the 
group responsible for that effort, I must 
continue to oppose the amendment, 
strictly on the procedural legislative 
ground, in light of the negative vote the 
other day. We had no mandate from 
Congress in any way on that. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I also op- 
pose this amendment. 
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We have done more than we have been 
asked to do in this field. The adminis- 
tration has not asked for any money at 
all for this program. The House appro- 
priated $5 million for this program, 
which is $5 million more than the admin- 
istration asked. We, in our good judg- 
ment, felt that we should go along with 
the House and leave the $5 million in 
here. We went to conference, and the 
conference came out with the $5 million 
item. 

The bill that went to the President 
was vetoed. The President said it was too 
high and that we should cut it. The 
committee has cut and adjusted down- 
ward many, many items; but we have 
not adjusted this item and have left it 
at $5 million. 

One of the reasons why the adminis- 
tration feels that this program should 
not go through is that many of the mi- 
grant workers are now part of the main- 
stream of American citizens, many of 
them have permanent housing, and many 
of them can come into the various pro- 
grams. 

For example, we have the rural hous- 
ing program, which provides direct loans 
of $20 million. For insured loans for rural 
housing, we have provided $2,232 million. 
So, there are other housing programs 
which would help migrant workers. 

We should keep in mind that this pro- 
gram is 90-percent grant. In other words, 
if it costs $10,000 to build a house for a 
migrant worker, $9,000 of that is granted 
by the Federal Government. The $9,000 
is given outright. So we can see how 
costly this program is. The other $1,000, 
which the worker pays, is loaned to him 
at 1-percent interest. He has 88 years to 
pay that 10 percent, at 1-percent interest. 
So it can be seen how costly this pro- 
gram is to the Feceral Government. 

In spite of that, the committee has 
seen fit to appropriate $5 million in this 
program, for which the administration 
has asked no money at all. I think the 
committee has done very well, in view of 
the tightened budget, in view of the fact 
that the original bill that passed was 
vetoed and we are asked to cut programs. 
We have cut many items downward, and 
we have left intact this item of $5 mil- 
lion. 

I oppose very vigorously this amend- 
ment to double the amount to $10 mil- 
lion in direct loans. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield the Senator 2 
minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I support 
the position which has been explained by 
the chairman of the committee on the 
pending bill and the ranking minority 
Member thereon. 

This bill does contain many items 
which are fully meritorious as the item 
just requested by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia; but there are two elements of 
unfairness in considering and in granting 
any additional moneys to the funds 
which are already provided for in the 
bill—to wit, $5 million. 

One is that it is a nonbudget item, Of 
the many items which have been reduced 
in this bill, it could be said that this is 
@ nonbudget item and should not be con- 
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sidered at all, not even to the extent of 
$5 million, and that this $5 million 
should be spread among those which are 
properly budgeted and properly justified. 

The other reason is that the item in 
the bill has not been cut at all and many 
other worthy programs have been cut. 
This one has not been cut; it has not 
been subject to any reduction whatso- 
ever. 

On those two grounds, and in recogni- 
tion of the yeoman service that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the rank- 
ing members have performed in order to 
perfect a bill here that will meet the 
thrust of the veto message and the fiscal 
limitations on our Nation at this time, 
the amendment should be defeated, and 
I hope it will be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to voice my strong support for the 
amendment of Senator Tunney to in- 
crease the funding by $5 million for the 
farm labor housing grant program. I 
wish to commend him for his leadership 
in this area. 

The $5 million provided under the 
regular Agriculture Appropriations bill 
is simply not adequate to meet the need. 

The administration has attempted to 
discontinue all funds for this program. 
Last year, the President’s budget con- 
tained no funds for the program. Con- 
gress, nevertheless, succeeded in appro- 
priating $7.5 million for the program, 
only to see it impounded by the adminis- 
tration. The funds were later released 
after a court fight. 

This year, no funds were requested 
for this program. We must take steps to 
provide adequate Federal funds. 

The poverty of farmworkers and their 
substandard housing has been well docu- 
mented. The average migrant home con- 
sists of two rooms for an average family 
of 6.4 people. To refuse even this modest 
level of funding borders on insensitivity. 

The Farmers Home Administration in- 
dicates that 100,000 new and rehabili- 
tated housing units are needed for mi- 
grant farmworkers alone. When nonmi- 
gratory farmworkers are included, the 
need is three or four times that number. 
At least half a million housing units are 
needed and only a few thousand are be- 
ing produced each year. 

The $5 million recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee would sup- 
port only 1,300 units. 

The authorization level for the pro- 
gram for the period ending June 30, 1977 
has been set at $80 million. To date, 
$32.5 million has been appropriated 
against that authorization, and the $5 
million in the regular appropriations bill 
plus the $5 million proposed here would 
raise the appropriated total to $42.5 mil- 
lion. 

Last year, $7.5 million was appropri- 
ated. I recommend that this amendment 
for $5 million be approved so that a 
total of $10 million will be available in 
fiscal year 1975. We must not lose sight 
of the importance of this program for 
our rural low-income people. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
today as a cosponsor of the amendment 
introduced by Senator Tunney. I join 
them in urging the Senate to adopt this 
amendment, which would increase the 
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appropriation for the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration’s farm labor housing 
grant program from $5 to $10 million. 

This program provides up to 90 per- 
cent of the cost of construction of clean, 
decent housing for domestic farmwork- 
ers in grants to governmental or private 
nonprofit organizations which agree to 
provide housing to very low income farm- 
workers at rents they can afford. In 
addition, loans can be made for the re- 
mainder of the cost at 1 percent interest 
repayable over 88 years. 

Since 1966, Congress has appropri- 
ated $32.5 million for the grant program, 
for the purpose of providing decent hous- 
ing for farmworkers, which has been 
supplemented by $32.8 million in loans. 
In this period, 8,000 family housing units 
and 4,000 individual housing units have 
been built or repaired with funds from 
the farm labor housing program. The 
urgency of the need for increased con- 
gressional support of this program is un- 
derlined by the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s own estimate that 130,000 housing 
units are needed immediately to provide 
adequate living conditions for the Na- 
tion’s over 2 million seasonal farmwork- 
ers. 

Last week, Clay L. Cochran, executive 
director, Rural Housing Alliance, testi- 
fied before the rural housing hearings 
of the Senate Housing Subcommittee. 
He said: 

One of the most poorly housed groups in 
this country is the hired farm worker, par- 
ticularly seasonal and migrant workers, but 
also including many regular workers. 


He added: 

-.. no one honestly questions that the 
conditions under which many farm workers 
live and raise their kids, and the resulting 
shame, degradation, ill health and disease are 
matters that will require a special effort. 


Domestic farmworkers are among the 
poorest of our country’s low-income 
workers. In 1972, the average seasonal 
farmworker had an annual income of 
only $2,019. But the poverty of farm la- 
borers goes beyond substandard wages to 
include the most disgraceful housing 
conditions in the Nation. The average 
migrant home consists of two rooms for 
a family of 6.4 people. These homes are 
located in farm labor housing camps 
where little or no effort is made to pro- 
vide sanitary conditions. We had a tragic 
example of the neglect of sanitary needs 
in a farm labor camp in March of last 
year—1973—when a typhoid epidemic 
broke out in a farm labor housing proj- 
ect in Florida. The epidemic, which hos- 
pitalized more than 200 workers, was 
caused by undetected pollutants in the 
camp’s communal water supply. 

The Farm Labor Housing Grant pro- 
gram is not receiving the kind of support 
it deserves in the light of such deplor- 
able conditions. Instead, the administra- 
tion has twice asked for zero dollars in 
appropriations for the program, and in 
fiscal year 1974 impounded 90 percent of 
available funds for the program, which 
were only released and obligated after a 
lengthy lawsuit. Congress, though it au- 
thorized $50 million for the program for 
the period ending October 1, 1974, has 
appropriated only 65 percent of that sum. 
A total of $17.5 million remains currently 
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authorized and available for appropria- 
tion, 

I think we must take advantage of the 
availability of these funds to signifi- 
cantly increase congressional support of 
the Farm Labor Housing Grant program. 
The great demand on available funds in 
fiscal year 1974 has demonstrated the 
need to provide all available funding to 
the program. The Senate has already 
expressed its support for the Farm Labor 
Housing Grant program in passing the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1974, currently in committee, in which 
the Senate extended the program beyond 
October 1, 1974 and increased by $25 mil- 
lion the authorizations available to the 
program in fiscal year 1974 and fiscal 
year 1975. I think we must renew our sup- 
port of the Farm Labor Housing Grant 
pro, and reaffirm our determination 
to provide decent housing for all Ameri- 
cans by appropriating at least $10 mil- 
lion for this program. 

I, therefore, join Senator TUNNEY in 
urging that this amendment be adopted. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the time on the 
amendment has expired and that the 
vote must go over until 3 o’clock? 

Mr. FONG. Yes. We will not vote until 
3 o’clock. 

Mr. MOSS. If so, I would like to offer 
an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Has- 
KELL). The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 52, after line 23, insert a new 
section as follows: 

Sec. 511. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act may be expended for the purpose 
of (1) carrying out a price-support program 
for tobacco, (2) paying an export subsidy to 
any person for the export of tobacco, (3) 
advertising or otherwise promoting the sale 
of tobacco, (4) financing directly or indi- 
rectly the sale of tobacco in any foreign 
country under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, or (5) inspecting or grading tobacco. 

This section shall not apply to tobacco 
planted and in process prior to the date of 
this Act. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this is a 
relatively simple amendment which has 
a far-reaching impact. We are caught 
in a catastrophic inflationary spiral 
caused in part by Government spend- 
ing. Many of our citizens are suffering 
from the burdens of inflation, particular- 
ly from escalating food costs. To the ex- 
tent that we can cut spending, we should. 
To the extent that we can increase food 
production, we should. 

Yet, in the bill before us today, funds 
are appropriated for carrying out price 
support programs for tobacco, funds are 
appropriated for paying export subsi- 
dies for tobacco, funds are appropriated 
for advertising the sale of tobacco over- 
seas, and funds are appropriated for in- 
specting or grading tobacco. How can we, 
when dealing with an austerity budget, 
and dealing with shortages in our food 
supply, so wantonly appropriate funds 
for programs which will not only add to 
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the inflationary impact of the budget, 
nee undermine the health of peo- 
ple 

Just think of it—Americans are going 
hungry. Americans are finding their 
earnings eaten up by skyrocketing prices 
for food, for shelter, and for clothing. 
Yet in this bill we are appropriating mil- 
lions and millions of dollars to support 
the growth, export, advertising, promo- 
tion and grading of a deadly plant which 
will result in the death of more than 
50,000 of our countrymen during the next 
year from lung cancer, not to mention 
the additional thousands of deaths which 
will occur from heart disease, from other 
cancers, and from chronic lung diseases 
such as the dreaded crippler emphysema. 

How can we face our young people 
and tell them of the virtues of our form 
of government when we are pouring out 
money for the sole purpose of develop- 
ing a crop which will cripple us? 

I, for one, am not willing to go to the 
American people and tell them that I 
supported an Agriculture Appropriations 
bill which provided millions of dollars 
to be spent in support of tobacco when, 
several weeks ago, I supported the HEW 
Appropriation bill, which contains a 
modest amount to dissuade people from 
smoking, to develop methods to help 
those who wish to stop smoking, and to 
provide funds for research on smoking. 

I do not in any way wish to hurt the 
farmers who are already suffering 
greatly. But I believe that by adjustment 
to marketing orders and through the ex- 
cellent work of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, funds appropriated in this 
bill can be better used for the develop- 
ment of crops which will benefit the pub- 
lic—crops which will help to cut the cost 
of food and develop those lands for the 
growth of crops which will benefit all. 

I know already the arguments that will 
be offered here by the skeptics. There 
are those who will say that “there is no 
scientific evidence of the health hazards 
of using tobacco.” Of course, this is com- 
pletely fallacious. Congress has long 
since accepted the fact that cigarettes 
are a health hazard and acted upon this 
fact. Congress must now take a second 
step and cut off funding of this hazard 
by the Federal Government. The time 
has come to say “Enough,” and I trust 
that my colleagues who have the inter- 
ests of all the people at heart will join me 
in support of this amendment. 

The amendment would preclude the 
use of any of the funds appropriated un- 
der the act for: First, carrying out a price 
support program; second, paying an ex- 
port subsidy; third, advertising or pro- 
moting the sale of tobacco; fourth, 
financing the foreign sale of tobacco un- 
der the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954; and, fifth, 
inspecting or grading tobacco. 

Mr. President, the split in Government 
activities between supporting the deadly 
crop and encouraging people not to use it 
is a clear-cut case of schizophrenia. 
When we are talking about a health bill, 
we spend money to educate people not 
to use . We spend money on re- 
search on how to deal with the diseases 
caused by tobacco. We spend money to 
develop systems to help people who have 
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become addicted to tobacco to break the 
habit. Now, we have a bill before us to 
spend money to grow the deadly weed. It 
does not make sense. 

The time has come for us to withdraw 
our money for support of tobacco and 
move that money into an area that will 
encourage those who make their liveli- 
hoods from tobacco to shift to some other 
kind of farming or some other kind of 
business. The time has come for us to 
put this land which is being wasted by 
growing tobacco to beneficial use through 
developing or growing other food prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. President, on previous occasions I 
have introduced an essentially similar 
amendment but it has not been adopted. 
I have made many efforts to get legisla- 
tive committees to consider this matter 
and to make it a part of authorizing leg- 
islation, but I have been unsuccessful. If 
we are going to deal with the problems 
of inflation, if we are going to deal with 
the problems of food shortages, the time 
to deal with them is here and now, in the 
appropriations bill for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I ask that my amendment be agreed 
to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my strong opposition to 
the amendment proposed by Mr. Moss to 
the Agriculture-Environmental and 
Consumer Protection Appropriation bill. 
The amendment by the junior Senator 
from Utah would, in effect, cut off all 
Government expenditures for tobacco 


programs. 

While I understand and appreciate 
that this amendment is motivated out 
of a concern for the health of all Ameri- 
cans, I do not think it is the province of 
government to dictate to its citizens 
what they can and cannot eat or drink, 
so long as the products consumed have 
not been proven to be criminaily dan- 
gerous to society. This amendment comes 
perilously close to an attempt to legis- 
late morality. . 

My own view is that a substantial 
number of Americans are going to con- 
tinue to smoke no matter what the Sur- 
geon General warns. Certainly this Na- 
tion’s half million tobacco farmers 
should not be penalized for producing 
a product that is much in demand 
throughout the world. 

As a matter of fact, U.S. tobacco farm- 
ers make a great contribution to our 
national economy, and tobacco leaf ex- 
ports greatly improve our balance of pay- 
ments. The farm value of tobacco pro- 
duced in this country amounted to some 
$1.6 billion last year, of which some $813 
million was exported. If we discourage 
our farmers from producing tobacco, 
then surely other countries will expand 
their production and we will end up im- 
porting large amounts of this commod- 
ity. Thus, this amendment could turn 
an economic plus into a minus for the 
United States. 

I am particularly concerned about 
what termination of USDA tobacco pro- 
grams would mean to South Carolina. 
Tobacco is still the No. 1 money crop for 
South Carolina, with the 1974 crop 
bringing in approximately $180 million 
to South Carolina farmers. 
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Many of the tobacco growers in South 
Carolina are very small, family-type 
farmers, and they would be especially 
hurt by a termination of production and 
marketing assistance. Furthermore, the 
State of South Carolina receives a sub- 
stantial amount of tax revenues each 
year from taxes levied on the sale of 
tobacco products. 

It should also be pointed out that 
present tobacco price support programs 
are of negligible cost to American tax- 
payers. This year the average price re- 
ceived by South Carolina tobacco farmers 
was almost $1.05 per pound—consider- 
ably above the price support level. In 
1973, tobacco prices were also well above 
support levels for most of the marketing 
season. 

In short, I believe the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Utah is inappropriate, misleading, and 
counterproductive. Rather than pro- 
moting the physical health of our 
citizenry, this amendment, if adopted, 
would be detrimental to our Nation’s 
economic health and financially dis- 
astrous to our many fine tobacco farmers. 
I urge that it be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, FONG. Mr. President, not being a 
tobacco man, only a pineapple and sugar 
and taro man, i shall have to reserve the 
remainder of the time on this amend- 
ment for those who are interested in this 
amendment to speak on it. Therefore, I 
ask that the remainder of the time be 
reserved until a later time period for 
those who wish to answer the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah, 

Mr. MOSS. If it is possible to do so, I 
shall be glad to reserve my time until 
such time as there is further comment 
on this matter. I reserve the remainder 
of my time, if it is possible to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing no objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time, I ask the Senator from Hawaii? 

Mr. FONG. On the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To be 
equally divided? 

Mr. FONG. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss) be set aside for the purpose 
of my submitting an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

“Provided further, That no part of the 
funds appropriated by this Act shall be used 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
to make food stamps available for the dura- 
tion of a strike to a household while its prin- 
cipal wage earner is, on account of a labor 
dispute to which he is a party or to which 
e labor organization of which he is a mem- 
ber is a party, on strike: Provided, That such 
ineligibility shall not apply to any household 
that was eligible for and participating in the 
food stamp program immediately prior to the 
start of such strike, dispute, or other similar 
action in which any member of such house- 
hold engages: Provided further, That such 
ineligibility shall not apply to any household 
if any of its members is subjected to an em- 
ployer’s lockout.”. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I offer this 
amendment again, fully aware that labor 
union lobbyists will fall all over them- 
selves to prevent its being approved by 
the Senate. Still, I think it is important 
that Senators go on record, as often as 
may be possible, on a very fundamental 
question: Should the taxpayers of Amer- 
ican be required to subsidize able-bodied 
people who simply choose not to work— 
who choose, instead, to walk off their 
jobs? 

I have submitted this amendment sev- 
eral times before. I will continue to sub- 
mit it until—one day, I hope—it is ap- 
proved, however many times that may 
require. There is a principle at stake here 
that deserves better than to be dismissed 
in a cavalier fashion. 

This amendment would prohibit the 
distribution of food stamps to strikers. In 
submitting this amendment, I reject the 
argument that is always advanced by 
labor union lobbyists. They cry that to 
cut off food stamps to strikers is an act 
designed to deprive union members the 
right to strike. 

That is an absurd argument, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Nobody is deprived of his right to 
strike. But strikers ought to be account- 
able for their own decision to strike. They 
pay dues to their labor unions presum- 
ably for the purpose of sustaining them 
when they do strike. If their dues money 
is used for other purposes—such as fi- 
nancing political campaigns of Senators 
and Congressmen, or to pay six-digit sal- 
aries to top union officials—then it is up 
to the union members to decide whether 
they are getting their money’s worth. But 
let it not be said that other Americans, 
who do not walk off their jobs, ought to 
be required to finance anybody’s decision 
to go on strike. 

If we are going to talk about “rights,” 
My. President, let us talk about the rights 
of the vast majority of Americans to be 
relieved of the burden of financing one 
side of a labor dispute. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
think it is important to note that in fiscal 
year 1973, $2,495,654 was appropriated 
for food stamps. In fiscal year 1974, 
$2,995,367 was appropriated for food 
stamps. 

In this bill, there is almost exactly a 
$1 billion increase in appropriations for 
food stamps. 

I suppose that we shall see momen- 
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tarily, as we always do, a motion to table 
this amendment. Senators may think 
they can hide behind that parliamentary 
device. But they ought to see the deluge 
of mail that comes to me from citizens 
who are fed up with this manifestation 
of the taxpayers’ money being used to 
finance one side of a labor dispute. 

It goes without saying that I feel 
strongly that the Senate ought to mend 
its ways, and give some thought to this 
Federal expenditure that is both unwise 
and unjust. In this period of unprece- 
dented inflation, I feel that we ought to 
stand up and be counted on the question 
of our accountability to the American 
people. 

The food stamp program was estab- 
lished in 1964 to help provide an ade- 
quate diet for those Americans whose 
incomes are below the poverty level due 
to their inability to work. It has done a 
great deal for needy Americans, and I 
support its operation on behalf of the 
truly needy of our society—but only the 
truly needy who are unable to support 
themselves. 

Congress included a work requirement 
in the Food Stamp Act which makes it 
plain that the congressional intent in 
designing the food stamp program was 
that it should not benefit those who re- 
fuse to work. 

Congress has failed, however, specif- 
ically to prohibit employed workers, who 
qualify for the program only because of 
their participation in a strike, from re- 
ceiving benefits under the program. The 
interests of the American consumer and 
taxpayer, and the maintenance of our 
system of free collective bargaining, de- 
mand that such a prohibition be estab- 
lished. 

Free collective bargaining has been 
chosen by Congress as the system of 
labor-management negotiation best able 
to promote economic stability and avoid 
industrial strife. This system protects 
the rights and interests of workers, com- 
panies, and consumers. The imperative 
fundamental premise of free collective 
bargaining is absolute Government neu- 
trality in the labor-management contest. 
While the Government acts to oversee 
and referee the process, the results of the 
contest are determined by the independ- 
ent bargaining strengths of the parties. 

Public assistance to either side in a 
labor dispute violates the concept of free 
collective bargaining and violates the 
rights of the opposing party. Public 
assistance in the form of the distribution 
of food stamps to strikers’ households 
has the undeniable effect of giving a 
distinct economic advantage to the tmion 
in the collective bargaining contest. 

The duration of strikes has increased 
significantly since the advent of welfare 
payments to strikers. To continue to 
make these payments will only fuel this 
trend, thus bringing more pressures on 
our already troubled economy and fur- 
ther undermining the principles of free 
collective bargaining which is so vital to 
the American free enterprise system. 

In this era of perilous inflation, con- 
stantly rising taxes, and public discon- 
tent with the state of the economy, we 
should be particularly sensitive to the 
needs of the working American, who is 
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both taxpayer and consumer. I believe 
we should respond to any opportunity to 
lighten the burdens of inflation and taxes 
and especially when this can be done 
without hardship to any legitimate re- 
cipient of Government services. Due to 
the average annual income of most union 
members and the strike benefits avail- 
able from union funds, few strikers can 
plead that they are subjected to hard- 
ship through no fault of their own simply 
because they are denied food stamps to 
which they are not entitled. 

The granting of welfare benefits to 
strikers deals a double blow to the tax- 
payer-consumer. Food stamp benefits al- 
low workers to prolong strikes and drive 
up the costs of production, which are ul- 
timately passed on to the consumer. Our 
current inflation has been made worse 
by subsidized, lengthy strikes, and the 
abnormally high settlements and de- 
creased production of goods and services. 
By using tax dollars to subsidize strikers, 
the Government is increasing the con- 
sumer’s tax burden while using his 
money to drive up the cost of the very 
goods and services he must buy. 

Now is the time to break the vicious 
circle which penalizes every American 
taxpayer and consumer. By prohibiting 
the distribution of food stamps to strik- 
ers, Congress can reduce the cost of the 
program to the taxpayer and reduce the 
rate of inflation. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee, of course, must oppose the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, as it has had to on 
other occasions, because it is properly a 
legislative matter for the legislative 
committee. At the appropriate time, in 
the interests of saving time, since we 
have been through all of this before, I 
shall propose, if the Senator wants a 
rolicall—and he has not manifested that 
desire as yet—to table it, or just have a 
voice vote, whichever he prefers. May I 
inquire of the Senator what his disposi- 
tion is? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I would 
say to the distinguished manager of the 
bill that I do desire a rolicall vote either 
on a motion to lay on the table or straight 
up or down. 

Mr. President, yielding myself such 
time as I may require, I think this is 
properly a matter that should be con- 
sidered under this bill, because I think 
that the majority of the American peo- 
ple do not realize that during this fiscal 
year something like $4 billion of the tax- 
payers money will be spent, or certainly 
is being appropriated for the purpose of 
being spent, for food stamps. I think it 
is well worth the consideration of this 
body as to whether citizens who walk off 
the job ought to be subsidized by tax- 
payers who do not walk off the job. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) and the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) be 
added as cosponsors of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the amendment, which 
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I cosponsored, offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Hetms). I have spoken on this issue 
in the Senate previously and have in- 
troduced a bill in this Senate which 
would prohibit the issuance of food 
stamps to a household where the head of 
the household is engaged in a labor 
strike. 

To provide strikers with food stamps 
is to inject the Government into a labor 
dispute on the side of the strikers. This 
is not the purpose of the food stamp pro- 
gram. The purpose of the food stamp 
program is to assist those unable to work 
or find employment, not to subsidize 
those who have jobs. 

The taxpayers bear the ultimate bur- 
den of financing this program. When our 
taxpayers find out their tax dollars are 
being used to finance one side of a labor 
dispute, they are outraged. Tax dollars 
should not be spent on food stamps for 
those who voluntarily refuse to work, 
but should be used to help those gen- 
uinely in need. 

It is time to reevaluate our priorities in 
regard to this program, and I hope the 
Senate will adopt this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of the time on the side 
of the manager of the bill, and suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. McGEE. On my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate return to the considera- 
tion of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Representing the other 
side, namely, the committee side oppos- 
ing the Moss amendment, I yield to the 
distinguished chairman on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry such 
time, within the limits of the time avail- 
able, as he may require. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. President, this amendment has 
been proposed time after time and in 
each case it has been overwhelmingly 
rejected by the Senate. I believe the 
Senate action has, in each case, been 
based on realistic facts and good sense. 
I just want to briefly review these facts. 

First, the Senator from Utah suggests 
the program is costly and the Govern- 
ment should not support the tobacco 
program. This costly program that is 
not costing the Government anything at 
this time returns nearly $6 billion to the 
Federal, State, and local governments in 
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tax revenues. A very welcome fact given 
our deficit budget. 

It provided about $1.6 billion of in- 
come in 1973 to the over 500,000 farmers 
who grow tobacco. In fact, it is the prin- 
cipal cash crop for many of our smallest 
and most distressed farm families 
throughout Appalachia, the mid-At- 
lantic States, and in the South. 

It is one of the few viable cash crops 
for these small landowners, and it is a 
crop that utilizes family labor, not ex- 
pensive capital equipment. A loss of to- 
bacco would be economic disaster for 
these people. It would result in mass mi- 
grations of farm people to the cities. 

In fiscal 1974 we exported tobacco 
worth $813 million. This yielded needed 
foreign exchange and greatly assisted 
our embattled dollar as well as our bal- 
ance-of-payments position. If we kill 
the tobacco program, we would not only 
lose these revenues but would no doubt 
see added imports of tobacco and more 
pressure on our trade balance. 

I recognize these are economic factors 
and the thrust of the amendment is di- 
rected toward health and moral factors. 
I would never suggest we must put eco- 
nomics before health and morality but 
we must realize the limits of Govern- 
ment and its right to dictate to in- 
dividuals. 

You cannot legislate health or moral- 
ity. We amended the Constitution in 
such an effort and subsequently found it 
necessary to negate the provision with 
another amendment. 

Because of this fact and because to- 
bacco is so important to significant sec- 
tors of our economy, I know the Senate 
will again overwhelmingly reject this 
amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I see no 
reason why the tobacco crop should be 
repeatedly singled out for unilateral as- 
sault in the Nation’s farm support pro- 
gram. As most Senators know, the to- 
bacco program does not even expire this 
year. It is covered by separate legisla- 
tion because of the unique way in which 
the program operates. Moreover, it is 
unique in another way: It is the cheapest 
of all the price support programs. 

The most recent statistics that come to 
mind relate to fiscal year 1972, when the 
realized cost of the program was only 
$200,000. The cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment has sustained in operating the 
price support program for tobacco from 
1933 to date has been about 0.15 percent 
of the cost for all farm commodity price 
support operations. 

Tobacco is important to the Nation’s 
economy. About 400,000 farms in the 
United States produce 2 billion pounds 
of tobacco on nearly 1 million acres each 
year. Although tobacco uses only 0.3 per- 
cent of the Nation’s cropland, it is usual- 
ly the fourth or fifth most valuable crop 
and accounts for about 8 percent of the 
cash receipts from all U.S. crops. 

Mr. President, in 1972, tobacco brought 
U.S. farmers $1.4 billion in income and 
made an $878 million contribution to the 
U.S. balance of payments through ex- 
ports. 

Mr. President, I want to remind my 
colleagues that tobacco is not one of the 
crops run by gigantic “agribusiness” cor- 
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porations with absentee owners. The 
average tobacco allotment is about 3 
acres. It is an intensive labor crop, tended 
for the most part on the family farm. It 
brings cash dividents to these families 
who otherwise would have a hard time 
making ends meet, 

This fact is of special importance to 
the economy and culture of North Caro- 
lina. We have 80,000 Tar Heel farmers 
producing tobacco. It provides employ- 
ment to nearly 200,000 of the State’s 
farm families and seasonal workers. Last 
year, it brought the State’s farmers over 
$580 million in income. That is over 60 
percent of cash receipts from all crops 
grown. 

Nationwide, hundreds of thousands of 
families earn their living from the pro- 
duction of tobacco. They are dedicated, 
hardworking citizens who, in my judg- 
ment, deserve to be encouraged, not 
hindered, in their constructive labors to 
support their families. 

Mr. President, the USDA itself has ad- 
mitted that in the first year of such a 
phaseout of the program as proposed by 
the junior Senator from Utah, the aver- 
age tobacco grower’s income would de- 
crease by one-third. It would take until 
1980 for the grower’s income to come 
back up to the level that we have at 
present. 

Many of these farmers already are 
barely at the subsistence level, If the 
tobacco price level is destroyed, welfare 
rolls would increase, rural people would 
flock to the big cities, particularly the 
industrial centers of the North, and add 
to the unemployment situation and all 
its attendant social evils. 

Mr. President, in my judgment it would 
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be immoral for the U.S. Congress to 
abandon these hard-working people by 
striking down the tobacco program, For 
there is no doubt that the tobacco mar- 
ket would be faced with ruination with- 
out the price support program. The suc- 
cess of the program is due primarily to 
its role in regulating the production of 
tobacco, not the subsidy paid to support 
prices. 

To enter the program, a farmer has 
to vote to accept the acreage limitations. 
In most referendums, more than 90 per- 
cent of the growers voting have favored 
marketing quotas. It is generally agreed 
that because of the production control 
program, less tobacco is produced in the 
United States than would likely be the 
case if there were no Government 
programs. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
the effect of the junior Senator from 
Utah's program will be to increase to- 
bacco production. It is my understand- 
ing that my colleague feels that the pro- 
duction and sale of tobacco is a social 
evil. I do not understand why he is ad- 
voeating a measure that would increase 
the production of tobacco, and drive the 
price down, presumably making it more 
readily available to the consumer. Espe- 
cially since at the same time, my col- 
league’s measure would bring about the 
ruination of thousands of families who 
grow tobacco on the family farm, and 
add to the heartbreak and misery of 
conditions in congested industrial cities, 

Mr. President, it is also my understand- 
ing that the junior Senator from Utah 
feels that the Federal Government 
should not be encouraging the produc- 
tion of tobacco because some people con- 
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sider the use of tobacco offensive to 
health and morals. Yet I would like to 
point out that the Federal, State, and 
local governments—and U.S. citizens— 
enjoy some $5.22 billion annualy in ex- 
cise taxes collected from cigars, cigar- 
ettes, chewing tobacco, pipe tobacco, and 
snuff. 

This figure—$5.22 billion, and I re- 
peat, billion—is nearly four times the 
amount received by the tobacco growers 
themselves. Indeed, this tax revenue is 
more than 26,000 times the cost of the 
tobacco price support program to the 
Federal Government. 

I submit that if it is morally proper 
for government at every level to enjoy 
the benefits of taxation from tobacco, 
then it is morally proper for the U.S. 
Government to encourage its production. 
We simply cannot have it both ways. If it 
is not proper to encourage production, 
then it is not proper to enjoy the benefits 
of taxing it. Indeed, if my colleague 
would consider amending his proposal 
so as to rescind all Federal excise taxes 
on tobacco, I might consider supporting 
it. In its present form, however, it would 
strike a severe blow to the economic and 
social structures of our Nation. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
table which summarizes the manufacture 
and consumption of tobacco products 
and the excise taxes paid in the United 
States between 1955 and 1972, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Total * 
chewing, 
smoking, 
and snuff 

1, 000 

pounds) 


Chewing t 
tobacco 
i, 000 
pounds) 


Smoking * 
“pipe” 
å, 000 
pounds) 


Snuff? 
(1, 060 
pounds) 


Excise taxes 
collected— 
Federal, 
State, and 
local (bill. 
dollars) 


Smoking,? 
chewing, 
and ve 

per capita 
(pounds) 


Cigars 2 
per capita 
(number) 


Cigarettes ? 
per capita 
(number) 


199, 120 
173, 309 
166, 621 
164, 681 
154, 343 


t Manufactured. 
2 Consumption, 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield such 
time as remains to the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
ERVIN). 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment should be entitled an amendment 
to impoverish hundreds of thousands of 
farm families in the United States. 

The State of North Carolina is one of 
the greatest agricultural States in the 
Union. It has more people living on farms 
than any other State. Fifty cents of 
every dollar which North Carolina farm- 
ers receive in cash for their agricultural 
products is for the tobacco they grow. 

You know, Mr. President, there is really 
no sound clinical research in the field of 
the effect of tobacco on health. We have 
a lot of statistics, and I can take statis- 
tics and prove that tobacco is very 
healthful because Americans smoke more 
cigarettes than any other people on the 


Date is preliminary. 


face of the Earth, and Americans live 
longer than virtually any other people on 
Earth, So I can argue from that that 
smoking cigarettes is a very healthy 
thing to do. 

I have very little respect for statistics, 
however, because I can never forget the 
fact of an old mountaineer in the South 
Mountains in my State who was accus- 
tomed to buying his groceries from a 
neighborhood grocery store on credit. 

He decided it was about time to go in 
and pay his grocery bill. When he asked 
for the amount of it, the storekeeper gave 
him the figures, and it was more than 
the old mountaineer felt he justly owed, 
so he started to complain. 

The storekeeper got out his account 
books and laid them on the counter and 
pointed out the account to the old moun- 
taineer and said, “Here are the figures.” 
He said, “Figures don’t lie.” 


1.22 
-99 
88 


-83 
:79 


And the old mountaineer said, “I know 
figures don’t lie, but liars sure do figure.” 

Isaw on television the commission that 
made the report to the Surgeon General 
the first time, and virtually every one of 
them was smoking. It was a smoke-filled 
room. 

These people who get these statistics 
all together just pluck them out of the 
air. They cannot tell you on any rec- 
ords, and certainly some great doctors 
have said that there is no evidence of any 
causal relation between smoking and 
health. 

It would be a terrible thing to impover- 
ish hundreds of thousands of farm fam- 
ilies, many with little children, which 
this amendment, if adopted, would do. 
Instead of decreasing the amount of 
tobacco, you would do away with the 
acreage allotments, and you would have 
more tobacco in the future than you have 
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now, which shows about how much wis- 
dom there is in this legislative proposal. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this time? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not a fact that 
one of the principal health hazards in 
our country is being overweight which 
causes many problems, such as heart at- 
tacks and things of that nature? 

Mr, ERVIN. Yes; and I would state 
that people get fat largely by eating 
things that contain sugar. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Could it not be rea- 
sonable—— 

Mr. ERVIN. I would remind my friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Utah, 
that Utah is a great sugar beet State, and 
I have not introduced any legislation. to 
keep people from getting fat by eating 


' TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. To use the irration- 
al logic of the Senator from Utah, could 
it not be reasonably assumed then that 
any food taken to excess is a health 
hazard and, therefore, all farm pro- 
grams should be abolished? 

Mr. ERVIN. Absolutely, the Senator 
is correct. 

I might state—I do not have a copy cf 
the poem—but someone sent me a little 
poem when this matter was up before 
that told about all of the things we do, 
the things we eat, and the things we eat 
which are deadly, and then it wound up 
it said, “Let’s eliminate all these things 
from our diet, let’s don't drink any of 
them, let’s don’t eat any of them, and 
then we won't have to worry about ary- 
thing except the stroke of lightning,” and 
he said, “Then we can die of malnutri- 
tion with our arteries intact.” 

I sincerely hope the Senate will bury 
this proposal, and permanently, in the 
archives of gravity, where it belongs. 

Mr, McGEE. Mr. President, I yield time 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I will speak 
on this legislation later, and I will with- 
hold my comments until that time. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. HELMS. On the time of the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield time 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming. 

I want to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina in opposition 
to this proposed amendment. 

It is not surprising that we are facing 
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another attack on this important prod- 
uct, tobacco. We have become accus- 
tomed to such attacks on the Senate floor. 

But I would like to point out to the 
Members of the Senate that tobacco is 
not only a product of tremendous eco- 
nomic importance to those States in 
which it is grown, but it is important to 
the economy of this country as one of 
our major export products. 

This crop produces the major cash in- 
come for a vast majority of the little 
farmers in this country, farmers who are 
faced every day throughout the year 
with meeting the high cost of keeping 
their farm operations going. To adverse- 
ly affect their economic base by legisla- 
tion of this type would not only bring 
about the demise of these small tobacco 
growers but could very well seriously 
affect the ability of this Nation to pro- 
duce the agricultural products that we 
need, 

Many of these small farmers grow sev- 
eral crops and may even maintain poul- 
try or livestock, but their principal 
source of income is tobacco. And, if that 
income is taken from them, the economic 
viability of their operations will be un- 
dermined and we will lose not only their 
tobacco but their other crops, which tend 
to be foodstuffs. 

Furthermore, the tobacco program is 
working. It is one of the better examples 
of a Federal program, not only in the 
agricultural segment, but in any segment 
in which the Government is involved. It 
has been successful. It is accomplishing 
its goals. 

The arguments against it, based on 
medical research that is still inconclusive, 
certainly do not indicate that it would 
be prudent at this time to emasculate 
completely a program that has meant so 
much not only to the farmers in my 
State of Kentucky, but to farmers in 
other States that are represented here, 
and has meant so much to the economy, 
the well-being, of this entire country. 

So I join with the distinguished Sena- 
tors in asking that this amendment be 
rejected. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I would be 
glad to yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I join my colleagues from North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Georgia, in ex- 
pressing opposition to this amendment, 
and I hope that the Senate will defeat it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
to be charged how, Senator? 

Mr. McGEE. To be distributed equally 
on both sides to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Is it correct to state 
that the vote on amendments to the 
pending business will begin at the hour 
of 3 o'clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Rollcall votes will begin 
at that time. 


President, a 


TIME LIMITATION AGREEMENT ON 
ROLLCALL VOTES 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
first vote, which will take the usual 15 
minutes, that the other votes which, I 
understand, will be back to back, take 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
to be equally divided among both sides? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until the hour of 2 o’clock 
with the time equally taken out of both 
sides on the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 1:42 p.m., recessed until 2 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. HELMS). 


THE AGRICULTURE-ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL AND CONSUMER PROTECTION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 16901) making 
appropriations for agriculture-environ- 
mental and consumer protection pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to have the time charged 
equally on the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
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NATIONAL HEALTH PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT AND HEALTH FA- 
CILITIES ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside until 3 p.m. and 
that, in the meantime, the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of calendar No. 
1220, S. 2994, that it be laid before the 
Senate and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLurRE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2994) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to assure the development of & 
national health policy and of effective State 
health regulatory programs and area health 
planning programs, and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 
“TITLE XIV—NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN- 

NING AND DEVELOPMENT—Continued 

“Part C—STaTE HEALTH PLANNING AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

Designation of State health plan- 
ning and development agencies. 

State administrative program. 

State health planning and de- 
velopment functions. 

Grants for regulation or estab- 
lishment of rates for health 
services. 

Statewide Health Coordinating 
Councils. 

Assistance for State health plan- 
ning and deyelopment. 

“Part D—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 1431. Definitions. 

. 1432. Procedures and criteria for re- 
views of proposed health deliv- 
ery system changes. 

. 1433. Technical assistance for health 
planning agencies and State 
health planning and develop- 
ment agencies. 

. 1434. Review by the Secretary. 

. 1435. Special provisions for the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, the Trust Terri- 
tories of the Pacific Islands, 
and American Samoa. 

“Sec. 1436. Waiver authority.” 

TITLE II —ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MODERNIZATION OF HEALTH 
FACILITIES 

Sec. 201. Revision of health facilities pro- 

grams under the Public Health 
Service Act, 

“TITLE VI—ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MODERNIZATION OF HEALTH 
FACILITIES 

“Sec. 600. Declaration of purpose. 

“Sec. 601. State allotments. 

“Sec. 602. State health facilities plan. 

“Sec. 603. Approval of projects. 

“Sec. 604. Payments from allotments. 

“Part B—GRANTS, LOANS, AND LOAN 

GUARANTEES 


Grants for construction and 
modernization of health facili- 
ties. 

Loans and loan guarantees for 
construction and moderniza- 
tion of health facilities. 

Priorities. 

Conditions for approval of appli- 
cations. 

General provisions relating to 
loans and loan guarantees. 

Loan and loan guarantee fund. 


“Sec. 1421. 


“Sec, 
“Sec. 


1422. 
1423. 


“Sec. 1424, 


“Sec. 1425. 


“Sec, 1426. 


“Sec. 610. 


“Sec. 611. 


“Sec. 612. 
“Sec. 613. 


“Sec. 614. 


“Sec. 615. 
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“Part C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
620. Regulations. 
621. Withholding of payments and 
other actions. 
Judicial review. 
Recovery. 
Records and audits. 
Authorization of appropriations. 
. 626. Technical assistance. 
. 627. Definitions.” 
TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Sec. 801. Miscellaneous and 
provisions. 
Sec. 302. Agency reports. 
TITLE IV—RADIATION HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 


Sec. 401. Short title. 

Sec. 402. Declaration of purpose, 

Sec, 403. Amendment of Public Health 
Service Act respecting radiation 
health and safety. 

TITLE I—NATIONAL HEALTH PLANNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

REVISION OF HEALTH PLANNING PROGRAMS UN- 

DER THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 

Sec. 101. The Public Health Service Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 

“TITLE XIV—-NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN- 

NING AND DEVELOPMENT 
“Part A—NATIONAL GUIDELINES FoR HEALTH 
PLANNING 

“NATIONAL GUIDELINES FOR HEALTH PLANNING 

“Src. 1401. (a) The Secretary shall, within 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
title, issue guidelines concerning national 
health planning policy, by promulgation of a 
rule under section 553 of title 5, United 
States Code. The Secretary may, from time to 
time, as he deems appropriate, revise the 
guidelines in accordance with the preceding 
sentence. 

“(b) The Secretary shall include in the 
guidelines issued under subsection (a) the 
following: 

“(1) Standards respecting the appropriate 
supply, distribution, and organization of 
health resources, and 

“(2) A statement of national health plan- 
ning goals developed after consideration of 
the priorities, set forth in section 1402, which 
goals, to the maximum extent practicable, 
shall be expressed in quantitative terms. 

“(o) In issuing guidelines under subsection 
(a) the Secretary shall consult with and 
solicit recommendations and comments from 
the health planning agencies designated un- 
der part B, the State health planning and 
development agencies designated under part 
O, the statewide health coordinating coun- 
cils established under part C, and the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Health Planning 
and Development established by section 1403, 

“NATIONAL HEALTH PRIORITIES 

“Sec. 1402. The Congress finds that the 
following deserve priority consideration in 
the formulation of national health planning 
goals and in the development and operation 
of Federal, State, and area health planning 
and resources development programs: 

“(1) The provision of primary care serv- 
ices for medically underserved populations, 
especially those which are located in rural or 
economically depressed areas. 

“(2) The development of muilti-institu- 
tional systems for coordination or consolida- 
tion of institutional health services (includ- 
ing obstetric, pediatric, emergency medical, 
intensive and coronary care, and radiation 
therapy services). 

“(3) The development of medical group 
practices (especially those whose services are 
appropriately coordinated or integrated with 
institutional health services), health main- 
tenance organizations, and other organized 
systems for the provision of health care. 


“Sec. 


“Sec, 622. 
. 623. 
. 624. 
. 625. 


transitional 
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“(4) The training and increased utiliza- 
tion of physician extenders, 

“(5) The development of multi-institu- 
tional arrangements for the sharing of sup- 
port services necessary to all health service 
institutions. 

“(6) The promotion of activities to achieve 
needed improvements in the quality of 
health services, including needs identified by 
the review activities of Professional Stand- 
ards Review Organizations under part B of 
title XI of the Social Security Act. 

“(7) The development by health service 
institutions of the capacity to provide vari- 
ous levels of care (including intensive care, 
acute general care, and extended care) on a 
geographically integrated basis. 

“(8) The promotion of activities for the 
prevention of disease, including study of nu- 
tritional and environmental factors affecting 
health and provision of preventive health 
care services. 

"(9) The adoption of uniform cost ac- 
counting, simplified reimbursement, and 
utilization reporting systems and improved 
management procedures for health service 
institutions, 

“(10) The development of effective meth- 
ods of educating the general public concern- 
ing proper personal (including preventive) 
health care and methods for effective use of 
available health services. 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HEALTH 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


“Src. 1403. (a) There is established in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare an advisory council to be known as the 
National Advisory Council on Health Pian- 
ning and Development (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘Council’). The 
Council shall advise, consult with, and make 
recommendations to the Secretary with re- 
spect to the development of national guide- 
lines under section 1401. 

“(b) (1) The Council shall be composed of 
twelve members. The Chief Medical Director 
of the Veterans’ Administration, the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Health and Environment 
of the Department of Defense, and the As- 
sistant Secretary for Health of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall be nonvoting ex officio members of the 
Council. The remaining members shall be 
appointed by the Secretary and shall be per- 
sons who, as a result of their training, expe- 
rience, or attainments, are exceptionally well 
qualified to assist in carrying out the func- 
tions of the Council. Of the voting members, 
not less than four shall be persons who are 
not providers of health services, not more 
than three shall be officers or employees of 
the Federal Government and not less than 
three shall be members of governing bodies 
of health planning agencies designed under 
part B. Not more than five of the voting 
members of the Council shall be of the same 
political party. 

“(2) The term of office of voting members 
of the Council shall be six years, except 
that— 

“(A) of the members first appointed to 
the Council, three shall be appointed for 
terms of two years and three shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of four years, as desig- 
nated by the Secretary at the time of ap- 
pointment; and 

“(B) any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed only for the re- 
mainder of such term. 

A member may serve after the expiration of 
his term until his successor has taken office. 

“(3) The Chairman of the Council shall 
be selected by the voting members from 
among their number. The term of office of the 
chairman of the Council shall be the lesser 
of three years or the period remaining in his 
term of office as a member of the Council. 

“(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the members of the Council shall each 
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be entitled to receive the daily equivalent of 
the annual rate of basic pay in effect for 
grade GS-18 of the General Schedule for each 
day {inclucing traveltime) during which 
they are engaged in the actual performance 
of duties vested in the Council. 

“(2) Members of the Council who are Twll- 
time officers or employees of the United 
States shall receive no additional pay on ac- 
count of their service on the Council. 

“(3) While away from their homes or 
regular places of business in the perform- 
ance of services for the Council, members of 
the Council shall be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, 
in the same manner as persons employed in- 
termittently in the Government service are 
allowed expenses under section 5703(b) of 
title 5, United States Code. 

“(a) The Council may appoint, fix the pay 
of, and prescribe the functions of such per- 
sonnel as are necessary to carry out its func- 
tions. In addition, the Council may procure 
the services of experts and consultants as 
authorized by section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, but without regard to the last 
sentence of such section 

“(e) The provisions of section 14(a) of 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act shall 
not apply with respect to the Council. 


“Part B—HEALTH PLANNING AGENCIES 
“HEALTH AREAS 


“Sec. 1411. (a) There shall be established, 
in accordance with this section, health areas 
throughout the United States with respect 
to which heaith planning agencies shall be 
designated under section 1415. Each health 
area shall, in accordance with regulations 
of the Secretary, meet the following require- 
ments: 

“(1) The area shall be a geographic region 
appropriate for. the effective planning and 
development of health services, determined 
on the basis of factors including population 
and the availability of resources to provide 
all necessary health services for residents of 
the area. 

“(2) To the extent practicable, the area 
shall include at least one center for the pro- 
vision of highly specialized health services. 

““43) The boundaries of an area may not 
cross State boundaries, except that an area 
may comprise a geographic region which 
crosses State boundaries if it is determined 
that such a region is a more appropriate 
region for the effective planning and develop- 
ment of health services or if necessary to 
comply with the requirements of paragraph 
(4). 

"(¢4) The boundaries of an area may not 
cross the boundaries of a standard metro- 
politan statistical area (as designated by the 
Office of Management and Budget) unless 
the Secretary waives such requirement, 

“(5) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraphs (1) through (4), the boundaries 
of areas shall follow the boundaries of areas 
for which have been developed comprehen- 
sive regional, metropolitan area, or other 
local area plans referred to in section 314 
(b), unless the Governor of any State in 
which such area is located, upon a finding 
that another area is a more appropriate 
region for the effective planning and devel- 
opment of health services, waives such re- 
quirement. If the requirement of this para- 
graph is waived, health areas shall be estab- 
lished in accordance with paragraphs (1) 
through (4). 

“(b) (1) Within one hundred and twenty 
days following the date of enactment of this 
titie, the Secretary shall simultaneously give 
to the Governor of each State written notice 
of the initiation of proceedings to establish 
health areas throughout the United States, 
Each notice shall contain the following: 

“(A) A statement of the requirement (in 
subsection (a)) of the establishment of 
health areas throughout the United States. 

“(B) A statement of the criteria pre- 
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scribed by subsection (a) for health areas 
and the procedures prescribed by this sub- 
section for the designation of health area 
boundaries. 

“(C) A request that the Governor receiv- 

ing the notice (i) designate the boundaries 
of health areas within his State, and, where 
appropriate and in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernors Of adjoining States, designate the 
boundaries within his State of health areas 
located both in his State and in adjoining 
States, and (il) submit (in such form and 
manner as the Secretary shall specify) to the 
Secretary, within ninety days of the receipt 
of the notice, such boundary designations to- 
gether with comments, submitted by the en- 
tities referred to in paragraph (2), with re- 
spect to such designations. 
At the time such notice is given under this 
paragraph to each Governor, the Secretary 
shall publish as a notice in the Federal 
Register a statement of the giving of his no- 
tice to the Governors and the criteria and 
procedures contained in such notice. 

“(2) Each State’s Governor shall in the 
development of boundaries for health areas 
consult with and solicit the views of the 
chief executive officer or agency of the po- 
litical subdivisions within the State, the State 
agency which administers or supervises the 
administration of the State’s health plan- 
ning functions under a State plan approved 
under section 314(a), each entity within the 
State which has developed a comprehensive 
regional, metropolitan area or other local 
area plan or plans referred to in section 314 
(b), and each regional medical program es- 
tablished in the State under title LX. 

“(3) (A) Within one hundred and twenty 
days of the date on which notice was given 
to the Governors, the Secretary shall publish 
in the Federal Register the health area 
boundary designations and provide interested 
persons an opportunity to comment thereon. 
The boundaries for health areas submitted 
by the Governors shall, except as otherwise 
provided in subparagraph (B), constitute 
upon their publication in the Federal Reg- 
ister the boundaries for such health areas. 

“(B) (i) If the Secretary determines, after 
reviewing the comments submitted pursuant 
to subparagraph (A), that a boundary sub- 
mitted to him for a health area does not 
meet the requirements of subsection (a), he 
shall, after consultation with the Governor 
who submitted such boundary, make such 
revision in the boundary for such area (and 
as necessary, in the boundaries for adjoining 
health areas) as may be necessary to meet 
such requirements and publish such revised 
boundary (or boundaries); and the revised 
boundary (or boundaries) shall upon publi- 
cation in the Federal Register constitute the 
boundary (or boundaries) for such health 
area (or areas). The Secretary shall notify the 
Governor of each State in which is located a 
health area whose boundary is revised under 
this clause of the boundary revision and the 
reasons for such revision, 

“(it) In the case of areas of the United 
States not included within the boundaries for 
health areas submitted to the Secretary as 
requested under the notice under paragraph 
(1), the Secretary shall publish in the Federal 
Register health area boundaries which in- 
clude such areas, provide interested persons 
an opportunity to comment thereon, and 
shall, thereafter, establish boundaries for 
such areas. The Secretary shall notify the 
Governor of each State in which is located a 
health area the boundary for which is estab- 
lished under this clause of the boundaries 
established. In carrying out the requirement 
of this clause, the Secretary may make such 
revisions in boundaries submitted under sub- 
paragraph (A) as he determines are necessary 
to meet the requirements of subsection (a) 
for the establishment of health areas 
throughout the United States. 

“(ili) The Secretary shall complete all 
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revisions and establishment of health areas 
under this subparagraph within one year 
after the date of enactment of this title. 

“(4) The Secretary shall review on a con- 
tinuing basis and at the request of any 
Governor or designated health planning 
agency the appropriateness of the boundaries 
of the health areas established under para- 
graph (3) and, if he determines that a 
boundary for a health area no longer meets 
the requirements of subsection (a), he may 
revise the boundaries in accordance with the 
procedures prescribed by paragraph (3) (B) 
(il), If the Secretary acts on his own initia- 
tive to revise the boundaries of any health 
area, he shall consult with the Governor of 
the appropriate State or States, the entities 
referred to in paragraph (2), the appropriate 
health planning agency or agencies desig- 
nated under part B and the appropriate 
Statewide Health Coordinating Council estab- 
Mshed under part C. A request for boundary 
revision shall be made only after consultation 
with the Governor of the appropriate State or 
States, the entities referred to in paragraph 
(2), the appropriate designated health plan- 
ning agencies, and the appropriate estab- 
lished Statewide Health Coordinating Counci 
and shall include the comments concerniny 
the revision made by the entities consulted 
in requesting the revision. 

“HEALTH PLANNING AGENCIES 

“Sec. 1412. (a) Derinrrion.—For purposes 
of this title, the term ‘health planning 
agency’ means a public entity or nonprofit 
private corporation which is organized and 
operated in the manner described in sub- 
section (b) and which is capable, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, of performing 
each of the functions described in section 
1413. The Secretary shall by regulation es- 
tablish standards and criteria for the re- 
quirements of subsection (b) and section 
1413. 

“(b) LEGAL Srrvcrure—-(1) A health 
planning agency for a health area shall— 

“(A) if it is a private corporation, (i) be 
incorporated in the State in which the larg- 
est part of the population of its health area 
resides, (il) not be a subsidiary of, or other- 
wise controlled by, any other public or pri- 
vate entity, and (iil) not engage in activities 
other than performance of the functions 
described in this title, 

“(B) if it is a public entity, (i) provide, 
in addition to the governing body of the par- 
ent entity (if any), for a governing body for 
health planning established In accordance 
with paragraph (4), which body shall have 
exclusive authority to perform the functions 
described in section 1413, and (ii) have a 
planning area identical to the health area 
established under this part which it serves, 
and 

"(C) not be an educational institution or 
Operate such an institution. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraphs (1) (B) (i) and (4) (A) and (C), 
a public entity which has received a project 
grant for the development of a comprehen- 
sive regional, metropolitan area, or ofher 
local area plan under section 314(b) may be 
a health planning agency for a health area 
if the Governor of the State in which such 
area is located certifies that such entity has 
performed its health planning functions in 
a satisfactory manner, No such entity may 
be a health planning agency unless it meets 
the requirements of section 314(b). 

(3) Starr — 

“(A)  Exprrrise.—A health. planning 
agency shall have a staff which provides the 
agency with expertise in at least the follow- 
ing: (i) the gathering and analysis of data, 
(ii) health planning, and (iti) development 
and utilization of health resources. The 
functions of planning and of development 
of health resources shall be conducted by 
separate staffs with skills appropriate to 
each function. 
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“(B) SIZE AND EMPLOYMENT.—A health 
planning agency shall have a single director, 
The size of the professional staff of any 
health planning agency shall be not less than 
ten, except that if the quotient of the popu- 
lation (rounded to the next highest one 
hundred thousand) of the health area which 
the agency serves divided by one hundred 
thousand is greater than ten, the minimum 
size of the professional staff shall be the lesser 
of (i) such quotient, or (ii) fifty. The mem- 
bers of the staff shall be selected, paid, 
promoted, and discharged in accordance with 
such system as the agency may establish, 
except that the rate of pay for any position 
shall not be less than the rate of pay pre- 
vailing in the health area for similar posi- 
tions in public or private health service en- 
tities, A health planning agency may employ 
consultants and may contract with individ- 
uals or groups for the provision of services, 
where necessary to perform its functions. 
Such consultants and other individuals and 
groups shall be compensated in accordance 
with standards established by regulations of 
the Secretary. 

“(4) GOVERNING Bopy.— 

“(A) In GEeNERAL.—Each health planning 
agency shall have a governing body com- 
posed, in accordance with subparagraph (C), 
of not less than ten members and of not 
more than thirty members, except that the 
number of members may exceed thirty if the 
governing body has established another unit 
(referred to in this paragraph as an ‘execu- 
tive committee’) composed, in accordance 
with subparagraph (C), of not more than 
twenty-five members of the governing body 
and has delegated to that unit the authority 
to take such action (other than the estab- 
lishment and revision of the plans referred 
to in subparagraph (B)(ii)) as the govern- 
ing body is authorized to take. 

“(B)  RESPONSIBILITIZES.—The 
body— 

“(i) shall be responsible for the internal 
affairs of the health planning agency, in- 
cluding matters relating to the staff of the 
agency, the agency’s budget, and procedures 
and criteria (developed and published pur- 
suant to section 1432) applicable to its func- 
tions under subsections (e), (f), (g), (B), 
and (i) of section 1413; 

“(il) shall be responsible for the establish- 
ment of the long-range goal plan and short- 
term priorities plan required by section 1413 
(b); 

“(iii) shall be responsible for the approval 
of all actions taken pursuant to subsections 
(e), (ft), (g), (h), and (1) of section 1413; 

“(iy) shall be responsible for the approval 
of grants and contracts made and entered 
into under section 1413(c) (3); 

“(v) shall (I) issue an annual report con- 
cerning the activities of the agency, (II) in- 
clude in that report the long-range goal 
plan and short-term priorities plan devel- 
oped by the agency, and a listing of the 
agency’s income, expenditures, assets, and 
liabilities, and (III) make the report readily 
available to the residents of the health area 
and the various communications media serv- 
ing such area; 

*“(vi) shall reimburse its members for 
their reasonable costs incurred in attending 
meetings of the governing body; 

“(vil) shall meet at least once in each cal- 
endar quarter of a year and shall meet at 
least two additional times In a year unless 
its executive committee meets at least twice 
that year; and 

“(vili) shall (I) conduct its business 
meetings in public, (II) give adequate notice 
to the public of such meetings, and (III) 
make its records and data available, upon 
request, to the public. 

The governing body (and executive commit- 
tee (if any)) of a health planning agency 
shall act only by vote of a majority of its 
members present and yoting at a meeting 
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called upon adequate notice to all of its 
members and at which a quorum is in at- 
tendance. A quorum for a governing body 
and executive committee shall be not less 
than one-half of its members. 

“ (0) OOMPOSITION — 

“(i) A majority (but not more than 60 
per centum) of the members of the govern- 
ing body and the executive committee (if 
any) of a health planning agency shall be 
residents of the health area served by the 
agency who are consumers of health serv- 
ices, who are not (nor have within the twelve 
months preceding appointment been) pro- 
viders of health services or holders of pub- 
lic elected or appointed offices in govern- 
mental authorities in the health area, and 
who are broadly representative of the social, 
economic, linguistic, and racial populations 
and geographic areas of the health area. 

“(ii) The remainder of the members of 
such governing body and executive commit- 
tee shall be residents of the health area 
served by the agency who (I) hold public 
elective or appointive offices which are 
broadly representative of the governmental 
authorities in the health area, or (II) are 
providers of health services chosen in ac- 
cordance with division (H1). 

“(ill) Providers of health services shall be 
broadly representative of— 

“(I) health professions personnel (includ- 
ing allied health personnel and public and 
community health personnel); 

“(II) the health institutions (including 
public and private hospitals, health mainte- 
nance organizations, extended care facilities 
and health education institutions) located 
in such health area and the employees of 
such institutions not described in subclause 
(I): Provided, That the governing body and 
executive committee of any health planning 
agency serving an area in which there is lo- 
cated one or more qualified health mainte- 
nance organizations (within the meaning of 
section 1310) shall include at least one 
member who is representative of such orga- 
nizations; and 

“(III) health care insurers. 


A governing body and executive committee 
of any health planning agency serving an 
area in which there is located one or more 
hospitals or other health care facilities of 
the Veterans’ Administration shall include, 
as an ex officio member, an individual whom 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall 
have designated for such purpose. 

“(iy) If, in the exercise of its functions, 
a governing body or executive committee ap- 
points a subcommittee of its members or an 
advisory group, it shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable, make its appointments to any such 
subcommittee or group in such a manner 
as to provide the representation on such sub- 
committee or group described in this sub- 
paragraph. 

“(5) InprvipvaL Liasinrry.—No individual 
who, as a member or employee of a health 
planning agency, shall, by reason of his per- 
formance of any duty, function, or activity 
required of, or authorized to be undertaken 
by, an agency under this title, be liable for 
the payment of damages under any law of 
the United States or any State (or political 
subdivision thereof), provided he has acted 
within the scope of such duty, function, or 
activity, has exercised due care, and has 
acted, with respect to that performance, 
without malice toward any person affected 
by it. 

“(6) PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS.—No health 
planning agency shall accept from any in- 
dividual or private entity which has a fi- 
nancial, fiduciary, or other direct interest in 
the development, expansion, or support of 
health resources any funds or other contri- 
butions of facilities or services. 

“(7) OTHER REQUIREMENTS.—Each health 
planning agency shall— 


“(A) make such reports, in such form 
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and containing such information, concern- 
ing its structure, operations, performance 
of functions, and other matters as the Secre- 
tary may from time to time require, and 
keep such records and afford such access 
thereto as the Secretary may find necessary 
to verify such reports; 

“(B) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as the Secre- 
tary may require to assure proper disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for, amounts re- 
ceived from the Secretary under this title; 
and 

“(C) permit the Secretary and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or their 
representatives, to have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination to any books, 
documents, papers, and records pertinent to 
the disposition of amounts received from 
the Secretary under this title, 

“(c) SUBAREA Counciis.—A health plan- 
ning agency may establish subarea advisory 
councils representing parts of the agencies’ 
health area to advise the governing body of 
the agency on the performance of its func- 
tions. The composition of a subarea advisory 
council shall conform to the requirements 
of subsection (b) (4) (C). 

“FUNCTIONS OF HEALTH PLANNING AGENCIES 
“Src. 1413. (a) For the purpose of— 
“(1) improving the health of residents of 

a health area, 

(2) increasing the accessibility (includ- 
ing overcoming geographic, architectural, 
and transportation barriers), acceptability, 
continuity, and quality of the health services 
provided them, 

“(3) restraining increases in the cost of 
providing them health services, and 

“(4) preventing unnecessary duplication of 
health resources, 
each health planning agency shall have as 
its primary responsibility the provision of 
effective health planning for its health area 
and the promotion of the development within 
the area of health resources which meet 
identified needs, reduce documented ineffi- 
ciencies, and implement the health plans of 
the agency. To meet its primary responsi- 
bility, a health planning agency shall carry 
out the functions described in subsections 
(b) through (i) of this section. 

“(b) (1) In providing health planning and 
resources development for its health area, 
a health planning agency shall perform the 
following functions: 

“(A) The agency shall 
analyze data describing— 

“(i) the status (and its determinants) of 
the health of the residents of its health area, 

“(ii) the number, type, and location of 
the area's health resources, 

(iii) the patterns of utilization of the 
area’s health resources, 

“(iv) the effect the area's health delivery 
system has on the residents of the area, 
and 

“(v) the environmental and occupational 

exposure factors affecting immediate and 
long-term health conditions. 
In. carrying out this paragraph, the agency 
shall to the maximum extent practicable use 
existing data (including data developed un- 
der Federal health programs) and coordinate 
its activities with the cooperative system 
provided for under section 306(e). 

“(B) The agency shall, after appropriate 
consideration of the recommended national 
guidelines for health planning issued by the 
Secretary under section 1401, the priorities 
set forth in section 1402, and the data de- 
veloped pursuant to subparagraph (A), es- 
tablish, annually review, and amend as neces- 
Sary a long-range goal plan (hereinafter in 
this title referred to as the ‘LPG’) which 
shall be a detailed statement of goals (i) 
to achieve a healthful environment and 
health delivery system in the area which, 
when developed, will prevent unnecessary du- 
plication of health resources and assure that 
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high quality health services will be available 
and accessible in @ manner which assures 
continuity of care, at reasonable cost, for ail 
residents of the area, (ii) which is responsive 
to the unique needs and resources of the 
area; and (iii) which takes into account and 
is consistent with the national guidelines for 
health planning issued by the Secretary un- 
der section 1401. 

“(C) The agency shall establish, annually 
review, and amend as necessary a short-term 
priorities plan (hereinafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the ‘SPP’) which describes ob- 
jectives which will achieve the goals of the 
LGP and priorities among the objectives. In 
establishing the SPP, the agency shall give 
priority to those objectives which will maxi- 
mally improve the health of the residents 
of the area, as determined on the basis of 
the relation of the cost of attaining such 
objectives to their benefits, and which are 
fitted to the special needs of the area. 

“(D) The agency shall develop and publish 
specific plans and projects for achieving the 
objectives established in the SPP. 

“(2) The Secretary is authorized, upon the 
petition of any interested person or upon 
his own initiative, to review any LGP or SPP 
of any health planning agency, as originally 
established, or as revised in accordance with 
the State health plans prepared pursuant 
to section 1425(e)(1). In conducting such 
review the Secretary shall consult with the 
appropriate Statewide Health Coordinating 
Council, Upon a finding that such LGP or 
SPP is not consistent with the purposes of 
this title, the Secretary shall require modifi- 
cation of such LGP or SPP to correct such 
inconsistency and such LGP or SPP shall be 
implemented in accordance with such modi- 
fication. 

“(c) A health planning agency shail im- 
plement its LGP and SPP, and in implement- 
ing the plans it shall perform at least the 
following functions: 

“(1) The agency shall seek, to the extent 
practicable, to implement its LGP and SPP 
with the assistance of individuals and pub- 
lic and private entities In its health area. 

“(2) The agency may provide, in accord- 
ance with the priorities established in the 
SPP, technical assistance to individuals and 
public and private entities in the area for 
the development of projects and programs 
which the agency determines are necessary 
to achieve the health delivery system de- 
scribed in the LGP, including assistance in 
meeting the requirements of the agency pre- 
scribed under section 1432(b). 

“(3) The agency shall, in accordance with 
the priorities established In the SPP, make 
grants to public and nonprofit private en- 
tities and enter into contracts with individ- 
uals and public and nonprofit entities in the 
area to assist them in planning and develop- 
ing projects and programs for the develop- 
ment of health resources to improve the or- 
ganization, coordination, or accessibility of 
health services which the agency determines 
are necessary for the achievement of the 
health delivery system described in the LGP. 
Such grants and contracts shali be made 
from the Area Health Services Development 
Fund of the agency established with funds 
provided under grants made under section 
1417. No grant or contract under this subsec- 
tion may be used to pay the costs of con- 
struction or modernization of medical facili- 
ties. No single grant or contract made or en- 
tered into under this paragraph may be 
available for obligation beyond the one year 
period beginning on the date the grant or 
contract was made or entered into. If an in- 
dividual or entity receives a grant or con- 
tract under this paragraph for a project or 
program, such individual or entity may re- 
ceive only two more such grants or contracts 
for such project or p: 

“(d) Each health 
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“(1) each Professional Standards Review 


“(2) entities referred to in paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of section 204(a) of the Demon- 
stration Cities and Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Act of 1966 and regional and local en- 
tities the views of which are required to be 
considered under regulations prescribed un- 
der section 403 of the Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act of 1968 to carry out section 401 
(b) of such Act, 

“(3) State health entities, and 

“(4) any other appropriate entity, 
in the health planning agency’s health area. 
The agency shall, as appropriate, secure data 
from them for use in the agency’s planning 
and development activities, enter into agree- 
ments with them which will assure that ac- 
tions taken by such entities which alter the 
area's health delivery system will be taken 
in @ manner which is consistent with the 
LGP and the SPP in effect for the area, and, 
to the extent practicable, provide technical 
assistance to such entities. 

“(e)(1) Each health planning agency shall 
review and, in accordance with its LGP and 
SPP, recommend for approval or disapproval 
each proposed use within its health area of 
Federal funds appropriated under this Act, 
the Community Mental Health Centers Act, 
or the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and Al- 
coholism Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970 (other than funds 
described in paragraph (4)) for grants, con- 
tracts, loans, or loan guarantees for the de- 
velopment, expansion, or support of health 
resources, 

“(2) The agency shall consider each appli- 
cation for Federal funds for a use described 
in paragraph (1) and shall forward such ap- 
plication, along with its recommendation and 
a detailed statement of reasons therefor to 
the Secretary and the appropriate State 
health planning and development agency 
(hereinafter in this part referred to as the 
‘State Agency’). Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act or any other Act re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1), the Secretary shall 
allow a health planning agency sixty days 
to make the review required by such pära- 
graph, 

“(3) If an agency disapproves a proposed 
use in its health area of Federal funds de- 
scribed in paragraph (1), the Secretary may 
not make such Federal funds available for 
such use until he has made, upon request of 
the entity making such proposal, a review of 
the agency recommendation. In making any 
such review of any agency recommendation, 
the Secretary shall give the appropriate State 
Agency an opportunity to consider the rec- 
ommendation of the health planning agen- 
cy and to submit to the Secretary its com- 
ments on the recommendation. The Secre- 
tary, after taking into consideration the 
State Agency’s comments (if any) may make 
such Federal funds available for such use, 
notwithstanding the recommendation of the 
health planning agency. Each such decision 
by the Secretary to make funds available 
shall be submitted to the appropriate health 
planning agency and State Agency and shall 
contain a detailed statement of the reasons 
for the decision. 

“(4) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
not apply to any use of funds— 

“{A) referred to in subsection (f), or 

“(B) appropriated for grants or contracts 
under title IV, VII, or VIII of this Act, ex- 
cept that where such grants and contracts 
are made, entered into, or used to support 
the delivery of health services they shall be 
subject to the provisions of paragraph (1). 

“(f) (1) Each health planning agency shall 
review and, in accordance with its LGP and 
SPP, recommend for approval or disapproval 
each proposed use within its health area of 
Federal funds appropriated under the Acts 
referred to in subsection (e) which are made 
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available by a State, pursuant to.an allot- 
ment to such State under such Acts, for 
grants and contracts for the development, 
expansion, or support of health resources, 

“({2) The agency shall consider each appli- 
cation for funds for a use described in para- 
graph (1) and shall forward such application, 
along with its recommendation and a detailed 
statement of reasons therefore to the ap- 
propriate State Agency. Such State Agency 
shall follow the procedures prescribed by 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsection (e). 

“(g) To assist State Agencies in carrying 
out their functions under paragraph (3) of 
section 1423(a) each health planning agency 
shall review and, in accordance with its LGP 
and SPP, make recommendations to the ap- 
propriate State Agency respecting the need 
for new institutional health services, health 
care facilities, and health maintenance or- 
ganizations proposed to be offered or de- 
veloped in the health area of such health 
planning agency. Such review shall be con- 
ducted prior to the time such services, facili- 
ties, and organizations are offered or de- 
veloped or substantial expenditures are un- 
dertaken in preparation for such offering or 
development. 

“(h) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), each health planning agency shall re- 
view on & periodic basis (but at least every 
five years) all institutional health services 
offered and health care facilities and healt 
maintenance organizations located In the 
health area of the agency and shall make 
recommendations to the State Agency desig- 
nated under section 1421 for each State in 
which the health planning agency’s health 
area is located respecting the need in the area 
for such services, facilities, and organizations. 
If the designated State Agency determines 
that there does not exist a need for a par- 
ticular institutional health service, health 
care facility, or health maintenance organi- 
zation, the health planning agency for the 
health area in which such service is offered 
or facility or organization located shall work 
with the provider of such service or with 
such facility or organization, the designated 
State Agency, and other appropriate indi- 
viduals and entities for the improvement or 
elimination (as the State Agency and health 
planning agency determine appropriate) of 
such service. 

“(2) A health planning agency shall com- 
plete its initial review of existing institu- 
tional health services, health care facilities, 
and health maintenance organizations within 
three years after the date of the agency's 
designation under section 1415(ac). 

“(i) Each health planning agency shall 
annually recommend to the State Agency 
designated for each State in which the health 
planning agency's health area is located (1) 
projects for the construction and moderniza- 
tion of health facilities in the agency’s health 
area which projects will achieve the LGP and 
SPP of the health planning agency, and (2) 
priorities among such projects. 


“ASSISTANCE TO ENTITIES DESIRING TO BE DES- 
IGNATED AS HEALTH PLANNING AGENCIES 


“Sec. 1414, The Secretary may provide all 
necessary technical and other nonfinancial 
assistance (including the preparation of 
prototype plans of organization and opera- 
tion) to public or nonprofit private entities 
(including entities which have received fi- 
nancial assistance for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974 under section 314(b) of title 
IX or as experimental health service de- 
livery systems under section 304) which— 

“(1) express a desire to be designated as 
heaith planning agencies, and 

“(2) the Secretary determines have a po- 
tential to meet the requirements of a health 
planning agency specified in sections 1412 
and 1413, 
to assist such entities in developing applica- 
tioms to be submitted to the Secretary under 
section 1415 and otherwise in preparing to 
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meet the requirements of this part for desig- 
nation as a health planning agency. 
“DESIGNATION OF HEALTH PLANNING AGENCIES 


“Suc. 1415. (a) At the earliest practicable 
date after the establishment under section 
1411 of health areas (but not later than 
eighteen months after the date of enactment 
ot this title) the Secretary shall enter into 
agreements in accordance with this section 
for the designation of health planning agen- 
cies for such areas. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary may enter into 
agreements with entities under which the 
entities would be designated as the health 
planning agencies of health areas on a con- 
ditional basis with a view to determining 
their ability to meet the requirements of 
section 1412(b) and their capacity to per- 
form the functions prescribed by section 
1413. 

“(2) During any period of conditional 
designation (which may not exceed 24 
months), the Secretary may require that the 
entity conditionally designated meet only 
such of the requirements of section 1412(b) 
and perform only such of the functions pre- 
scribed by section 1413 as he determines 
such entity to be capable of meeting and 
performing. The number and type of such 
requirements and functions shall, during 
the period of conditional designation, be 
progressively increased as the entity condi- 
tionally designated becomes capable of added 
responsibility so that, by the end of such 
period, the agency may þe considered for 
designation under subsection (c). 

“(3) Any agreement under which any en- 
tity is conditionally designated as a health 
planning agency may be terminated by such 
entity upon ninety days notice to the Sec- 
retary or by the Secretary upon ninety days 
notice to such entity. 

“(4) The Secretary may not enter Into an 
agreement with any entity under paragraph 
(1) for conditional designation as a health 
planning agency for a health area until— 

“(A) the entity has submitted an appli- 
cation for such designation which contains 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary that 
upon completion of the period of conditional 
designation the applicant will be organized 
and operated in the manner described in 
section 1412{b) and will be qualified to per- 
form the functions prescribed by section 
1413; 

“(B) a plan for the orderly assumption 
and implementation of the functions of a 
health planning agency has been received 
from the applicant and approved by the 
Secretary; and 

“(C) the Secretary has consulted with the 
Governor of each State in which such health 
area is located and such other State and local 
officials as he may deem appropriate, with 
respect to such designation. 


In considering such applications, the Secre- 
tary shall give priority to an application 
which has been recommended for approval 
by each entity which has developed a plan 
referred to in section 314(b) for all or part 
of the health area with respect to which the 
application was submitted, and each regional 
medical program established in such area 
under title IX 

(c)(1) The Secretary shall enter into an 
agreement with an entity for its designation 
as a health planning agency if, on the basis 
of an application under paragraph (2) (and, 
in the case of an entity conditionally desig- 
nated, on the basis of its performance during 
a period of conditional designation under 
subsection (b) as a health planning agency 
for a health area), the Secretary determines 
that such entity is capable of fulfilling, in a 
satisfactory manner, the requirements and 
functions of a health planning agency. Any 
such agreement under this subsection with 
an entity may be renewed in accordance 
with paragraph (3), shall contain such pro- 
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visions respecting the requirements of sec- 
tions 1412(b) and 1413 and such conditions 
designed to carry out the purpose of this 
title, as the Secretary may prescribe, and 
shall be for a term of twelve months; ex- 
cept that, prior to the expiration of such 
term, such agreement may be terminated— 

“(A) by the entity at such time and upon 
notice to the Secretary as he may by regu- 
lation prescribe, or 

“(B) by the Secretary, upon his deter- 
mination after providing the agency with 
notice and opportunity for hearing in ac- 
cordance with section 554 of title 5, United 
States Code, that the entity is not comply- 
ing with or effectively carrying out the pro- 
visions of such agreement, 

“(2) The Secretary may not enter into 
an agreement with any entity under para- 
graph (1) for designation as a health plan- 
ning agency for a health area unless the en- 
tity has submitted an application to the 
Secretary for designation as a health plan- 
ning agency, and the Secretary has con- 
sulted with the Governor of each State in 
which the area is located and such other 
State anu local officials as he may deem ap- 
propriate, with respect to such designation, 
Such an application shall contain assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
applicant meets the requirements of section 
1412(b) and is qualified to perform or is 
performing in a satisfactory manner the 
functions prescribed by section 1413. In 
considering such applications, the Secre- 
tary shall give priority to an application 
which has been recommended for approval 
by (A) each entity which has developed a 
plan referred to in section 314(b) for all or 
part of the health area with respect to which 
the application was submitted, and (B) each 
regional medical program established in such 
area under title IX, 

“(3) An agreement under this subsection 
for the designation of a health planning 
agency may be renewed by the Secretary 
for a period not to exceed twelve months if 
upon review of the agency's operation and 
performance of its functions he determines 
that it has fulfilled, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the functions of a health planning 
agency prescribed by section 1413 and con- 
tinues to meet the requirements of section 
1412(b). 

“(d) If a designation under subsection 
(b) or (c) of a health planning agency for a 
health area is terminated before the date 
prescribed for its expiration, the Secretary 
shall, upon application and in accordance 
with subsection (b) or (c) (as the Secre- 
tary determines appropriate), enter into a 
designation agreement with another entity 
to be the health planning agency for such 
area. 

“PLANNING GRANTS 


“Sec. 1416. (a) The Secretary shall make 
in each fiscal year a grant to each health 
planning agency with which there is in effect 
a designation agreement under subsection 
(b) or (c) of section 1415. A grant under 
this subsection shall be made on such condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate, shall be used by a health planning 
agency for compensation of agency person- 
nel, collection of data, planning, and the 
performance of other functions of the 
agency, and shall be available for obligation 
during the period for which its designation 
agreement is entered into or renewed (as the 
case mase may be). A health planning agency 
may use funds under a grant under this 
subsection to make payments under con- 
tracts with other entities to assist the health 
planning agency in the performance of its 
functions; but it shall not use funds under 
such a grant to make payments under a 
grant or contract with another entity for 
the development or support of health re- 
sources. 

“(b) (1) The amount of any grant under 
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subsection (a) to a health planning agency 
designated under section 1415(b) shall be 
determined by the Secretary. The amount of 
any grant under subsection (a) to any 
health planning agency designated under 
section 1415(c) shall be the product of $0.50 
and the population of the health area for 
which the agency is designated, unless the 
agency would receive a greater amount under 
paragraph (2) or (3). 

“(2) (A) If the application of sa health 
planning agency for such a grant contains 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary that 
the agency will expend or obligate in the 
period in which such grant will be avallable 
for obligation non-Federal funds meeting 
the requirements of subparagraph B for the 
purposes for which such grant may be made, 
the amount of such grant shall be the sum 
of— 

“(i) the amount determined under para- 
graph (1), and 

“(1i) the lesser of (I) the amount of such 
non-Federal funds with respect to which 
the assurances were made, or (II) the prod- 
uct of $0.25 and the population of the health 
area for which the agency is designated. 

“(B) The non-Federal funds which an 
agency may use for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a grant under subsection (a) which is 
computed on the basis of the formula pre- 
scribed by subparagraph (A) shall not in- 
clude any funds contributed to the agency 
by any individual or private entity which has 
# financial, fiduciary, or other direct interest 
in the development, expansion, or support 
of health resources, 

“(3) The amount of a grant under subsec- 
tion (a) to a health planning agency desig- 
nated under section 1415(c) may not be less 
than $220,000. 

“(c)(1) For the purpose of making pay- 
ments pursuant to grants under subsection 
(a), there are authorized to be appropriated 
$60,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, $90,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976, and $125,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1977. 

“(2) Notwithstanding subsection (b), if 
the total of the grants to be made under 
this section to health planning agencies 
for any fiscal year exceeds the total of the 
amounts appropriated under paragraph (1) 
for that fiscal year, the amount of the grant 
tor that fiscal year to each health planning 
agency shall be an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount determined for 
that agency for that fiscal year under sub- 
section (b) as the total of the amounts ap- 
propriated under paragraph (1) for the fiscal 
year bears to the total amount required to 
make grants to all health planning agencies 
in accordance with the applicable provision 
of subsection (b). 

“DEVELOPMENT GRANTS FOR AREA HEALTH 

SERVICES DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


“Sec. 1417. (a) The Secretary shall make 
in each fiscal year a grant to each health 
planning agency— 

“(1) with which there is in effect a des- 
ignation agreement under section 1415 (b) 
or (c), 

"(2) which has in effect an LGP and SPP 
reviewed by the Statewide Health Coordi- 
nating Council, and 

“(3) which is organized and operated in 
the manner prescribed by section 1412({b) 
and is performing its functions under sec- 
tion 1413 in a manner satisfactory to the 
Secretary. 
to enable the agency to establish and main- 
tain an Area Health Services Development 
Fund from which it may make grants and 
enter into contracts in accordance with 
section 1413(c) (3). 

“(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the amount of any grant under sub- 
section (a) shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary after taking into consideration the 
population of the health area for which the 
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health planning agency is designated, the 
average family income of the area and the 
supply of health services in the area. 

“(2) The amount of any grant under sub- 
section (a) to a health planning agency for 
any fiscal year may not exceed the product 
of $1 and the population of the health area 
for which such agency is designated. 

“(c) No grant may be made under sub- 
section (a) unless an application therefor 
has been submitted to, and approved by, the 
Secretary. Such an application shall be sub- 
mitted in such form and manner and con- 
tain such information as the Secretary may 
require, 

“(d) For the purpose of making pay- 
ments pursuant to grants under subsection 
(a), there are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, and $120,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1977. 

“Part C—Srate HEALTH PLANNING AND 

DEVELOPMENT 


“DESIGNATION OF STATE HEALTH PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 


“Sec, 1421. (a) For the purpose of the per- 
formance within each State of the health 
planning and development functions pre- 
scribed by section 1423, the Secretary shall 
enter into and renew agreements (described 
in subsection (b)) for the designation of a 
State health planning and development 
agency for each State other than a State for 
which the Secretary may not under sub- 
section (d) enter into, continue in effect, or 
renew such an agreement. 

“(b)(1) A designation agreement under 
subsection (a) is an agreement with the Goy- 
ernor of a State for the designation of an 
agency (selected by the Governor) of the 
government of that State as the State health 
planning and development agency (herein- 
after in this part referred to as the ‘State 
Agency’) to administer the State administra- 
tive program prescribed by section 1422 and 
to carry out the State's health planning and 
development functions prescribed by section 
1423. The Secretary may not enter into such 
an agreement with the Governor of a State 
unless— 

“(A) there has been submitted by the 
State a State administrative program which 
has been approved by the Secretary; 

“(B) an application has been made to the 
Secretary for such an agreement and the 
application contains assurances satisfactory 
to the Secretary that the agency selected 
by the Governor for designation as the State 
Agency has the authority and resources to 
administer the State administrative program 
of the State and to effectively carry out the 
health planning and development functions 
prescribed by section 1423, and 

“(C) in the case of an agreement entered 
into under paragraph (3), there has been 
established for the State a Statewide Health 
Coordinating Council meeting the require- 
ments of section 1425. 

“(2) (A) The agreement entered into with 
a Governor of a State under subsection (a) 
may provide for the designation of a State 
Agency on a conditional basis with a view 
to determining the capacity of the desig- 
nated State Agency to administer the State 
administrative program of the State and to 
carry out the health planning and develop- 
ment functions prescribed by section 1423. 
The Secretary shall require as a condition to 
the entering into of such an agreement that 
the Governor submit on behalf of the agency 
to be designated a plan, satisfactory to the 
Secretary, for the agency's orderly assump- 
tion and implementation of such functions. 

“(B) The period of an agreement described 
in subparagraph (A) may not exceed twenty- 
four months. During such period the Secre- 
tary may require that the designated State 
Agency perform only such of the functions 
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of a State Agency prescribed by section 1423 
as he determines it is capable of performing. 
The number and type of such functions 
shall, during such period, be progressively 
increased as the designated State Agency 
becomes capable of added responsibility, so 
that by the end of such period the desig- 
nated State Agency may be considered for 
designation under paragraph (3). 

“(C) Any agreement with a Governor of 
a State entered into under subparagraph (A) 
may be terminated by the Governor upon 
ninety days’ notice to the Secretary or by 
the Secretary upon ninety days’ notice to 
the Governor, 

“(3) If, on the basis of an application for 
designation as a State Agency (and, in the 
case of an agency conditionally designated 
under paragraph (2), on the basis of its 
performance under an agreement with a Gov- 
ernor of a State entered into under such 
paragraph), the Secretary determines that 
the agency is capable of fulfilling in a satis- 
factory manner, the responsibilities of a 
State Agency, he shall enter into an agree- 
ment with the Governor of the State desig- 
nating the agency as the State Agency for 
the State. No such agreement may be made 
unless an application therefor is submitted 
to, and approved by, the Secretary. Any such 
agreement shall be for a term of twelve 
months, except that, prior to the expiration 
of such term, such agreement may be ter- 
minated— 

“(A) by the Governor at such time and 
upon such notice to the Secretary as he 
may by regulation prescribe, or 

“(B) by the Secretary, upon his deter- 
mination, after providing notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing in accordance with section 
554 of title 5, United States Code, that the 
designated State Agency is not complying 
with or effectively carrying out the provisions 
of such agreement. 


An agreement under this paragraph shall 
contain such provisions as the Secretary may 
require to assure that the requirements of 
this part respecting State Agencies are com- 
plied with. 

“(4) An agreement entered into under 
paragraph (3) for the designation of a State 
Agency may be renewed by the Secretary for 
a period not to exceed twelve months if he 
determines that it has fulfilled, in a satis- 
factory manner, the responsibilities of a 
State Agency during the period of the agree- 
ment to be renewed and if the applicable 
State administrative program continues to 
meet the requirements of section 1422. 

“(c) If a designation agreement with the 
Governor of a State entered into under sub- 
section (b) (2) or (b) (3) is terminated before 
the date prescribed for its expiration, the 
Secretary shall, upon application and in ac- 
cordance with subsection (b) (2), or (b) (3) 
(as the Secretary determines appropriate), 
enter into another agreement with the Gov- 
ernor for the designation of a State Agency 
which will comply with and effectively carry 
out the provisions of such agreement. 

“(d) If, upon the expiration of the fourth 
fiscal year which begins after the calendar 
year in which the National Health Planning 
and Development and Health Facilities As- 
sistance Act of 1974 is enacted, a designa- 
tion agreement for a State is not in effect 
under this section the Secretary shall forth- 
with order that no further Federal funds ap- 
propriated for any program under this Act, 
the Community Mental Health Centers Act, 
or the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1870 for the development, 
expansion or support of health resources 
Shall be made available for use in such State. 

“STATE ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAM 

Sec. 1422. (a) A State administrative pro- 
gram (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the ‘State Program’) is a program for 
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the performance within the State by its 
State Agency of the functions prescribed by 
section 1423. The Secretary may not approve 
& State Program for a State unless it— 

“(1) meets the requirements of subsec- 
tion (b); 

“(2) has been submitted to the Secretary 
by the Governor of the State at such time 
and in such detail, and contains or is accom- 
panied by such information, as the Secre- 
tary deems necessary; and 

“(3) has been submitted to the Secretary 
only after the Governor of the State has 
afforded to the general public of the State 
& reasonable opportunity for a presentation 
of views on the State Program. 

“(b) The State Program of a State must— 

“(1) provide for the performance within 
the State (after the designation of a State 
Agency and in accordance with the designa- 
tion agreement) of the functions prescribed 
by section 1423, in a manner satisfactory 
to the Secretary and in a manner consistent 
with the guidances issued by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 1401, and specify the 
State Agency of the State as the sole agency 
for the performance of such functions (ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (b) of such 
section) and for the administration of the 
State Program; 

“(2) contain or be supported by satisfac- 
tory evidence that the State Agency has un- 
der State law the authority to carry out such 
functions and the State Program in accord- 
ance with this part and contain a current 
budget for the operation of the State Agency; 

“(3) provide for adequate consultation 
with, and authority for, the Statewide Health 
Coordinating Council (prescribed by section 
1425), in carrying out such functions and 
the State Program; 

“(4) (A) set forth in such detail as the 
Secretary may prescribe the qualifications 
for personnel having responsibilities in the 
performance of such functions and the State 
Program, and require the State Agency to 
have a professional staff for planning and 
a profession] staff for development; 

“(B) provide for such methods of admin- 
istration as are found by the Secretary to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient admin- 
istration of such functions and the State 
Program, including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of person- 
nel standards on a merit basis consistent 
with such standards as are or may be estab- 
lished by the Civil Service Commission un- 
der section 208(a) of the Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-648), 
but the Secretary shall exercise no authority 
with respect to the selection, tenure of office, 
and compensation of any individual em- 
ployed in accordance with the methods re- 
lating to personnel standards on a merit 
basis established and maintained in con- 
formity with this paragraph; 

“(5) require the State Agency to perform 
its functions in accordance with procedures 
and criteria established and published by 
it, which procedures and criteria shail con- 
form to the requirements of section 1432; 

“(6) require the State Agency to (A) con- 
Guct its business meetings in public, (B) give 
adequate notice to the public of such meet- 
ings, and (C) make its records and data 
available, upon request, to the public; 

(7) (A) provide for the coordination (in 
accordance with regulations of the Secretary) 
with the cooperative system provided for 
under section 306(e) of the activities of the 
State Agency for the collection, retrieval, 
analysis, reporting, and publication of statis- 
tical and other information related to health 
and health care, and (B) require providers 
of health services doing business in the State 
to make statistical and other reports of such 
information to such State Agency; 

“(8) provide, in accordance with methods 
and procedures prescribed or approved by the 
Secretary, for the evaluation, at least an- 
nually, of the performance by the State 
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Agency of its functions and of their economic 
=ffectiveness; 

“(9) provide that the State Agency will 
from time to time, and in any event not less 
often that annually, review the State Pro- 
gram and submit to the Secretary required 
modifications; 

“(10) require the State Agency to make 
such reports, in such form and containing 
such information, concerning its structure, 
operations, performance of functions, and 
other matters as the Secretary may from 
time to time require, and keep such records 
and afford such access thereto as the Secre- 
tary may find necessary to verify such 
reports; 

“(11) require the State Agency to provide 
for such fiscal control and fund accounting 
procedures as the Secretary may require to 
assure proper disbursement of, and account- 
ing for, amounts received from the Secre- 
tary under this title; 

“(12) permit the Secretary and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or their 
representatives, to have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination to any books, 
documents, papers, and records of the State 
Agency pertinent to the disposition of 
amounts received from the Secretary under 
this title; and 

“(13) provide that if the State Agency 
makes a decision in the performance of a 
function under paragraph (3) or (4) of sec- 
tion 1423{a) which is inconsistent with a 
recommendation made under subsection (g), 
(h), or (1) of section 1413 by a health plan- 
ning agency within the State— 

“(A) such decision (and the record upon 
which it was made) shall, upon request of 
the health planning agency, be reviewed, 
under an appeals mechanism consistent with 
State law governing the practices and pro- 
cedures of administrative agencies, by an 
agency of the State (other than the State 
health planning and development agency) 
designated by the Governor, and 

“(B) the decision of the reviewing agency 
shall be considered the decision of the State 
health planning and development agency. 

“(c) The Secretary shall approve any 
State Program and any modification thereof 
which complies with subsection (a) and (b). 
The Secretary shall review for compliance 
with the requirements of this part the speci- 
fications of and operations under each State 

approved by him, Such review shall 
be conducted not less often than once each 
year. 
“STATE HEALTH PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
FUNCTIONS 


“Sec. 1423, (a) Each State Agency of a 
State Agency of a State designated under sec- 
tion 1421(b)(3) shall, except as authorized 
under subsection (b), perform within the 
State the following functions: 

“(1) Prepare and review and revise as 
Precessary (but at least annually) a pre- 
liminary long-range State health plan which 
shall be made up of the LGP’s of the health 
panning agencies within the State and a 
preliminary short-term State health plan 
which shall be made up of the SPP’s of such 
agencies. Such preliminary plans may, as 
found necessary for the State Agency, con- 
tain such revisions of such LGP’s and SPP’s 
to achieve their appropriate coordination or 
to deal more effectively with statewide health 
needs, Such preliminary plans shall be 
submitted to the Statewide Health Coordi- 
nating Council of the State for approval or 
disapproval and for use in developing the 
State health plans referred to in section 
1425(e) (1). 

“(2) Assist the Statewide Health Coordi- 
nating Council of the State in the perform- 
ance of its functions generally. 

“(3) (A) Serve as the designated planning 
agency of the State for the purposes of sec- 
tion 1122 of the Social Security Act if the 
State has made an agrecemnt pursuant to 
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such section, and (B) administer a State cer- 
tificate of need program which applies to 
new institutional health services, health care 
facilities, and health maintenance organiza- 
tions proposed to be offered or developed 
within the State and which is satisfactory 
to the Secretary. Such program shall (i) 
provide for review and determination of need 
prior to the time such services, facilities, and 
organizations are offered or developed or 
substantial expenditures are undertaken in 
preparation for such offering or develop- 
ment, and (ii) provide that only those sery- 
ices, facilities, and organizations found to be 
needed shall be offered or developed in the 
State. In performing its functions under this 
paragraph the State Agency shall consider 
recommendations made by health planning 
agencies under section 1413(g). 

“(4) Review on a periodic basis (but not 
leas often than every five years) all in- 
stitutional health services being offered and 
health care facilities and health maintenance 
organizations located in the State and after 
consideration of recommendations submitted 
by health planning agencies under section 
1413(h) respecting the need for such serv- 
ices, facilities, and organizations make find- 
ings respecting the continued need for such 
services, facilities, and organizations. With 
respect to any service, facility, or organiza- 
tion found not to be needed the State Agen- 
cy will assist the appropriate health plan- 
ning agency in improving or eliminating such 
service, facility, or organization as authorized 
by section 1413(h). A State Agency shall com- 
plete its findings with respect to the need 
for any existing institutional health service, 
health care facility, or health maintenance 
organization within one year after the date 
a health planning agency has made its recom- 
mendation under section 1413(h) with re- 
spect to the need for such service facility, or 
organization. 

“(b)(1) Any function described in sub- 
section (a) may be performed by another 
agency of the State government, upon re- 
quest of the Governor, under an agreement 
with the State Agency satisfactory to the 
Secretary. 

“(2) The requirement of paragraph (3) (B) 
of subsection (a) shall not apply to a State 
Agency until the expiration of the first reg- 
ular session of the legislature of such State 
which begins after the date of enactment 
of this title. 

“(c) If a State Agency makes a decision 
in carrying out a function described in para- 
graph (3) or (4) of subsection (a) which is 
not consistent with the applicable LGP or 
SPP, the State Agency shall submit to the 
appropriate health planning agency and to 
the Secretary a detailed statement of the 
reasons for the inconsistency. 


“GRANTS FOR REGULATION OR ESTABLISHMENT 
OF RATES FOR HEALTH SERVICES 


“Sec. 1424. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to enter into and renew agreements with 
designated State health planning and de- 
velopment agencies for the regulation or 
establishment of rates for the payment or 
reimbursement for those engaged in the 
delivery of health services, as defined in reg- 
ulations of the Secretary, within the State. 

“(b) Any agreement entered into this sec- 
tion shall— 

“(1) provide for the performance within 
the State of the functions prescribed by sub- 
section (a) and specify the State Agency of 
the State as the sole agency for the perform- 
ance of such functions, except that such 
functions may be performed by another 
agency of the State government, upon re- 
quest of the Governor, under an agreement 
with the State Agency satisfactory to the 
Secretary; 

“(2) contain or be supported by satisfac- 
tory evidence that the State Agency has 
under State law the authority to carry out 
such functions in accordance with this sec- 
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tion and contain a current budget for the 
performance of such functions by the State 
Agency; 

“(3) set forth in such detail as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe the qualifications for per- 
sonnel having responsibility in the per- 
formance of such functions, and require the 
State Agency to have a professional staff for 
rate regulation, which staff shall be headed 
by a Director; 

“(4) provide for such methods of adminis- 
tration as found by the Secretary to be neces- 
sary for the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of such functions, including methods 
relating to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of personnel standards, as described 
in section 1422(b) (4) (B); 

“(5) require the State Agency to perform 
its functions in accordance with procedures 
established and published by it, which proce- 
dures shall conform to the requirements of 
section 1432; 

“(6) comply with the requirements pre- 
scribed by paragraphs (6) through (12) of 
section 1422(b) with respect to the func- 
tions prescribed by subsection (a); and 

“(7) provide for the establishment of a 
procedure under which the State Agency will 
obtain the recommendation of the appropri- 
ate health planning agency prior to conduct- 
ing a review of the rates charged or proposed 
to be charged for services. 


Any such agreement shall contain such ad- 
ditional provisions as the Secretary may re- 
quire to assure that the requirements of this 
section are complied with. 

“(c)(1) The Secretary may not enter into 
an agreement with a State Agency unless an 
application has been made to the Secretary 
for such an agreement and the application 
contains assurances satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary that the State Agency has the author- 
ity and resources to carry out the functions 
prescribed by subsection (a). 

“(2) If, on the basis of an application for 
an agreement under this section, the Sec- 
retary determines that the State Agency is 
capable of performing, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the functions prescribed by subsection 
(a), he shall enter into such agreement for 
a period of twelve months. 

“(3) An agreement entered into under this 
section with a State Agency may be renewed 
by the Secretary for a period not to exceed 
twelve months if he determines that the 
State Agency has performed in a satisfactory 
manner, the functions prescribed by sub- 
section (a). 

“(d) (1) The sums appropriated under sub- 
section (g) shall be allotted, for each fiscal 
year, among the State Agencies that, under 
subsection (a), have entered into an agree- 
ment with the Secretary that is in effect for 
such fiscal year, The allotment shall be, un- 
der the Secretary's regulations, in accord- 
ance with the populations of the respective 
States served by State Agencies eligibie there- 
for, and the costs of performing the func- 
tions to be undertaken by the State Agencies 
under their agreements. 

“(2) The amount of any allotment to a 
State Agency under paragraph (1), for any 
fiscal year, that the Secretary determines will 
not be required by the State Agency, during 
the period for which it is available, for the 
purposes for which allotted shall be available 
for reallotment by the Secretary from time 
to time, on such date or dates as he may 
fix, to other State Agencies which have en- 
tered into an agreement with the Secretary 
that is in effect for such fiscal year with re- 
spect to which such a determination has not 
been made, in proportion to the original al- 
lotments to such State Agencies under para- 
graph (1) for such fiscal year, but with such 
proportionate amount for any of such other 
State Agencies being reduced to the extent 
it exceeds the sum the Secretary estimates 
such State Agency needs and will be able 
to use during that period; and the total of 
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those reductions shall be similarly reallotted 
among the State Agencies whose proportion- 
ate amounts were not so reduced. Any 
amount so reallotted to a State Agency from 
sums appropriated under subsection (g) for 
a fiscal year shall be deemed part of its al- 
lotment under paragraph (1) for the fiscal 
year. 

“(3) From each State Agency's allotment 
for a fiscal year under this subsection, the 
Secretary shall from time to time pay to the 
State Agency the amount of its expenditures 
incurred during that year under the agree- 
ment entered into under this subsection, but 
no payment shall be made unless such agree- 
ment is then in effect. The Secretary shall 
make these payments on the basis of esti- 
mates of those expenditures, or in anticipa- 
tion of those expenditures based upon his 
estimate of the sums the State Agency will 
need in order to perform the functions un- 
dertaken under the agreement, but with such 
adjustments as may be necessary to take ac- 
count of previously made underpayments or 
overpayments. 

“(e) Any agreement entered into under 
this section shall be for a term of twelve 
months, except that, prior to the expiration 
of such term, such agreement may be 
terminated— 

“(1) by the State Agency at such time and 
upon such notice to the Secretary as he may 
by regulation prescribe, or 

“(2) by the Secretary, upon his determina- 
tion, after providing notice and opportunity 
for hearing in accordance with section 554 
of title 5, United States Code, that the State 
Agency is not complying with or effectively 
carrying out the provisions of such agree- 
ment, 

“(f) The Secretary shall issue regulations 
regarding the performance of the functions 
prescribed by subsection (a). In issuing such 
regulations the Secretary shall consider the 
manner in which the State Agency should 
perform such functions including whether 
the State Agency should— 

“(1) permit those engaged in the delivery 
of health services to retain savings accruing 
to them from effective management and cost 
control, 

“(2) create incentives at each point in the 
delivery of health services for utilization of 
the most economical modes of services 
feasible, 

“(3) document the need for and cost im- 
plications of each new service for which a 
determination of reimbursement rates is 
sought, and 

(4) employ for each type or class of person 
engaged in the delivery of health services— 

(A) a unit for determining the reimburse- 
ment rates, and 

“(B) a base for determining rates of change 
in the reimbursement rates, 


which unit and base are satisfactory to the 
Secretary. 

“(g) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, for the purposes of this section, 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976, and $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1977. 


“STATEWIDE HEALTH COORDINATING COUNCILS 


“Sec. 1425. (a) A State health planning 
and development agency designated under 
section 1421 shall be advised by a Statewide 
Health Coordinating Council (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the ‘SHCC’) which 
(1) is organized in the manner described by 
subsection (c), and (2) performs the func- 
tions listed in subsection (e). 

“(b) (1) Each health planning agency des- 
ignated to serve a health area that falls, in 
whole or in part, within the boundaries of 
one or more States shall participate in the 
SHCC for each such State. 

"(2) (A) Each health planning agency 
which participates in an SHCC for any State 
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shall assume, for each fiscal year, its share 
of the costs of operation of the SHCC in ex- 
cess of those defrayed under subparagraph 
(B). The share of each such agency bear the 
same proportion to such costs as the amounts 
the Secretary has awarded to the agency 
under section 1416 (with respect to the por- 
tion of its health area which falls within such 
State) for that year bear to the aggregate 
amounts awarded under such section to all 
agencies participating in such SHCC, 

“(B) In the case of any SHCC for any 
State which, in any year, includes members 
appointed by the Governor of such State 
pursuant to subsection (c)(1)(B) the State 
shall contribute to the SHCC to assist in 
meeting its costs of operation an amount 
equal to 40 per centum of such costs for 
such year. 

“(3) Each health planning agency which 
participates in an SHCC shall (A) make 
available its LGP and SPP for each year for 
integration into the State health plans under 
subsection (e)(1) and (B) make such re- 
visions in its LGP and SPP as required to be 
consistent with such State plans, 

“(c) (1) A SHCC shall be composed in the 
following manner: 

“(A) (i) A SHCC for any State shall have 
no fewer than sixteen representatives ap- 
pointed by the Governor of such State from 
lists of at least five nominees submitted to 
the Governor by each of the health plan- 
ning agencies designated for health areas 
which fall, in whole or in part, within the 
State. 

“(ii) Each health planning agency within 
the State shall be entitled to the same num- 
ber of representatives on the SHCC. 

“(iii) Each health planning agency shall 
be entitled to at least two representatives on 
the SHCC. 

“(iv) Where the governing body of any of 
the health planning agencies represented on 
the SHCC includes a member representative 
of health maintenance organizations the 
SHCC shall include a member representative 
of such organizations, 

“(B) The Governor of the State may ap- 
point such persons (including State offi- 
cials, public elected and appointed officials, 
and other representatives of governmental 
authorities within the State) to serve on the 
SHCC as he deems appropriate; except that 
the number of persons appointed to the 
SHCC by the Governor under this subpara- 
graph may not exceed 40 per centum of the 
total membership of the SHCC. 

“(C) A majority of the members of a SHCC 
shall be consumers of health services who 
are not providers of health services or holders 
of public elective or appointive offices. 

“(2) The SHCC shall select from among its 
members a chairman. 

“(d) The SHCC shall— 

“(1) (A) conduct its business meetings in 
public, (B) give adequate notice to the pub- 
lic of such meetings, and (C) make its rec- 
ords and data available, upon request, to the 
public; 

“(2) meet at least once in each calendar 
quarter of a year; 

“(3) act only by a vote of a majority of 
its members present and voting at a meet- 
ing called upon adequate notice to all of its 
members and at which a quorum of not less 
than one-half of its members is in attend- 
ance; 

“(4) make such reports, in such form and 
containing such information, concerning its 
structure, operations, performance of func- 
tions, and other matters as the Secretary 
may from time to time require, and keep 
such records and afford such access thereto 
as the Secretary may find necessary to verify 
such reports; and 

“(5) in preparing and revising the State 
health plans under subsection (e)(1), fol- 
low the procedures prescribed by section 
1432(a). 
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“(e) A SHCC shall perform the following 
functions: 

“(1) Taking into account the preliminary 
State health plans prepared by the State 
Agency in accordance with Section 1423(a) 
(1), prepare and review and revise as neces- 
sary (but at least annually) a long-range 
State health plan which shall be made up of 
the LGP’s of the health planning agencies 
within the State and a short-term State 
health plan which shall be made up of the 
SPP's of such agencies. Such plans may, as 
found necessary by the SHCC, contain such 
revisions of such LGP’s and SPP’s to achieve 
their appropriate coordination or to deal more 
effectively with statewide health needs. 

“(2) Review annually the budget of each 
such health planning agency and report ta 
the Secretary, for purposes of his review 
under section 1434(a), its comments on such 
budget. 

"(3) Review applications submitted by 
such health planning agencies for grants 
under sections 1416 and 1417 and report to 
the Secretary its comments on such applica- 
tions, 

(4) Advise the State Agency of the State 
generally on the performance of its func- 
tions, 

“(5) Review annually and approve or dis- 
approve any State plan and any application 
(and any revision of a State plan or applica- 
tion) submitted to the Secretary as a con- 
dition to the receipt of any funds under 
allotments made to States under this Act, 
the Community Mental Health Centers Act, 
or the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970. Notwithstanding 
any other provision of any Act referred to 
in the preceding sentence, the Secretary 
shall allow a SHCC sixty days to make the 
review required by such sentence. If a SHCC 
disapproves such a State plan or application, 
the Secretary may not make Federal funds 
available under such State plan or applica- 
tion until he has made, upon request of the 
Governor of the State which submitted such 
plan or application or another agency of such 
State, a review of the SHCC decision. If after 
such review the Secretary decides to make 
such funds available, the decision by the 
Secretary to make such funds available shall 
be submitted to the SHCC and shall contain 
a detailed statement of the reasons for the 
decision. 

“(6) Advise and consult with the State 
Agency in carrying out the State health fa- 
cilities plan referred to in section 602. 


“ASSISTANCE FOR STATE HEALTH PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


“Sec. 1426. (a)(1) From the sums appro- 
priated under subsection (c) for each fiscal 
year the State health planning and develop- 
ment agencies designated under subsection 
(b) (2) or (b) (3) of section 1421 shall be en- 
titled to allotments to assist in meeting the 
costs of performing the functions prescribed 
by section 1423 which shal] be determined, 
in accordance with regulations, on the basis 
of the population and the per capita income 
of the respective States. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of the preceding sentence, no al- 
lotment to any State Agency for any fiscal 
year shall be less than one per centum of the 
sum appropriated for such fiscal year pur- 
suant to subsection (c). Any such allotment 
to a State Agency for a fiscal year shall re- 
main available for obligation by the State 
Agency, in accordance with the provisions 
of this subsection only during the period for 
which its designation agreement is entered 
into or renewed, 

“(2) The amount of any allotment to a 
State Agency under paragraph (1) for any 
fiscal year which the Secretary determines 
will not be required by the State Agency, 
during the period for which it is available, 
for the purposes for which allotted, shall be 
available for reallotment by the Secretary 
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from time to time, on such date or dates as 
he may fix, to other State Agencies with 
respect to which such determination has not 
been made, in proportion to the original al- 
lotments to such State Agencies under para- 
graph (1) for such fiscal year, but with such 
proportionate amount for any of such other 
State Agencies being reduced to the extent 
it exceeds the sum the Secretary estimates 
such State Agency needs and will be able to 
use during such period; and the total of such 
reductions shall be similarly reallotted among 
the State Agencies whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amount 
so reallotted to a State Agency from funds 
appropriated pursuant to this paragraph for 
a fiscal year shall be deemed part of its al- 
lotment under paragraph (1) for such fiscal 
year. 

“(b)(1) From each State Agency’s allot- 
ment for a fiscal year under subsection (a), 
the State Agency shall from time to time be 
paid the Federal share of the costs incurred 
during that year in performing the func- 
tions prescribed by section 1423. Such pay- 
ments shall be made on the basis of esti- 
mates by the Secretary of the sums the State 
Agency will need in order to perform such 
functions, but with such adjustments as 
may be necessary to take account of pre- 
viously made underpayments or overpay- 
ments, The ‘Federal share’ for any State 
Agency for purposes of this subsection shall 
be such part, not exceeding 90 per centum, 
of the cost of the performance of such func- 
tions as the Secretary may determine. 

“(2) Payments under paragraph (1) shall 
be made on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe. No payment may be 
made under paragraph (1) unless the Secre- 
tary (A) determines that the Federal funds 
to be paid will be used to supplement State 
funds that would in the absence of such 
Federal funds be used for the purposes for 
which such Federal funds would be paid and 
will in no event supplant such State funds 
and (B) receives satisfactory assurances that 
the State Agency will expend in performing 
the functions prescribed by section 1423 dur- 
ing the fiscal year for which the payment is 
sought, an amount of funds from non-Fed- 
eral sources which is at least as great as the 
average amount of funds expended by the 
State for which such State Agency has been 
designated for such purposes (excluding ex- 
penditures of a nonrecurring nature) in the 
three years immediately preceding the fiscal 
year for which such payment is sought. 

“(c) For purposes of making allotments 
to States under subsection (a) to assist in 
meeting the costs of performing the func- 
tions prescribed by section 1423 there are 
authorized to be appropriated $25,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, $25,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, 
and $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1977. 

“(a) The Secretary shall provide to any 
State Agencies engaged in the performance 
of the functions prescribed by section 1423 
such technical assistance as may be neces- 
sary in order that such State Agencies may 
properly perform such functions. 

“Part D—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec, 1431. For purposes of this title: 

“(1) The term ‘State’ includes the District 
of Columbia and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, 

“(2) The term ‘Governor’ means the chief 
executive officer of a State or his designee. 

“(3) The term ‘provider of health services’ 
means an individual— 

“(A) who holds a fiduciary position with, 
or has a fiduciary interest in, any entity 
described in clause (ii), (ill), or (iv) of sub- 
paragraph (B), or 

“(B) who receives (elther directly or 
through his spouse) more than one-tenth 
of his gross annual income from any one or 
combination of the following: 
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“(1) Fees or other compensation for the 
provision of, research into the provision of, 
or instruction in the provision of, health 
services, 

“(li) Financial interests in entities en- 
gaged in such provision, research, or instruc- 
tion. 

“(iil) Producing or supplying, or from 
financial interests in entities engaged in 
producing or supplying, drugs or other arti- 
cles for individuals or in entities engaged in 
the provision of, research into the provision 
of, or instruction in the provision of, health 
services. 

“(iv) Financial interests in entities en- 
gaged in indemnifying the provision of 
health services. 

“(4) (A) the term ‘institutional health 
services’ means the health services pro- 
vided through health care facilities and 
health maintenance organizations (as such 
facilities and organizations are defined in 
regulations prescribed under section 1122 of 
the Social Security Act); and (B) the term 
‘health care facilities’ means the health 
care facilities referred to in clause (A). 

“(5) the term ‘health resources’ includes 
health services, health professions person- 
nel, and health facilities, except that such 
term does not include Christian Science 
sanatoriums operated, or listed and certified, 
by the First Church of Christ, Scientist, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


“PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA FOR REVIEWS OF 
PROPOSED HEALTH DELIVERY SYSTEM CHANGES 


“Sec. 1432. (a) Prior to establishment of 
any long-range goal plan or short-term pri- 
orities plan under section 1413(b) (1) (B) 
and (C), each health planning agency shall 
conduct a public hearing on the plan as pro- 
posed and shall give interested persons an 
opportunity to submit their views orally 
and in writing. Not less than thirty days 
prior to such hearing, such agency shall 
publish in at least two newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation throughout its health area 
a notice of its consideration of the proposed 
plan, the time and place of the hearing, the 
place at which interested persons may con- 
sult the plan in advance of the hearing, and 
the place and period during which to direct 
written comment to the agency on the plan. 

“(b) In conducting pursuant to subsec- 
tions <e), (f), (g), and (h) of section 1413 
or in conducting any other reviews, each 
health planning agency shall (except to the 
extent approved by the Secretary) follow 
procedures, and apply criteria (appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this title) de- 
veloped and published by the agency in 
accordance with regulations of the Secre- 
tary; and in performing its review functions 
under section 1423, a State health planning 
and development agency shall (except to 
the extent approved by the Secretary) fol- 
low procedures, and apply criteria (appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this 
title) developed and published by the State 
Agency in accordance with regulations of 
the Secretary. Procedures and criteria for 
reviews by health planning agencies and 
State health planning and development 
agencies May vary according to the purpose 
for which a particular review is being con- 
ducted or the type of health services being 
reviewed, 

“(c) Each health planning agency and 
State health planning and development 
agency shall include in the procedures re- 
quired by subsection (b) at least the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) Written notification to affected per- 
sons of the beginning of a review. 

“(2) Schedules for reviews which provide 
that no review shall, to the extent practi- 
cable, take longer than ninety days from 
the date the notification described in para- 
graph (1) is made. 

"(3) Provision for persons subject to a 
review to submit to the agency or State 
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Agency (in such form and manner as the 
agency or State Agency shall prescribe and 
publish) such information as the agency 
or State Agency may require concerning the 
subject of such review. 

“(4) Submission of applications (subject 
to review by a health planning agency or a 
State Agency) made under this Act or other 
provisions of law for Federal financial as- 
sistance for health services to the health 
planning agency or State Agency at such 
times and in such manner as it may re- 
quire. 

“(5) Submission of periodic reports by 
those engaged in the delivery of health serv- 
ices and other persons subject to agency or 
State Agency review respecting the develop- 
ment of proposals subject to review. 

“(6) Provision for written findings which 
state the basis for any final decision or rec- 
ommendation made by the agency or State 
Agency. 

“(7) Notification of providers of health 
services and other persons subject to agency 
or State Agency review of the status of 
the agency or State Agency review of the 
health services or proposals subject to re- 
view, findings made in the course of such 
review, and other appropriate information 
respecting such review. 

“(8) Provision for public hearings in the 
course of agency or State Agency review 
if requested by interested persons; and pro- 
vision for public hearings, for good cause 
shown, respecting agency and State Agency 
decisions, 

“(9) Preparation and publication of regu- 
lar reports by the agency and State Agency 
of the reviews being conducted (including a 
statement concerning the status of each 
such review) and of the reviews completed 
by the agency and State Agency (including 
a general statement of the findings and de- 
cisions made in the course of such reviews) 
since the publication of the last such report. 

“(10) Access by the general public to all 
applications reviewed by the agency and 
State Agency and to all other written mate- 
rials pertinent to any agency or State 
Agency review. 

“(11) In the case of construction projects, 
submission to the agency and State Agency 
by the entities proposing the projects of let- 
ters of intent in such detail as may be nec- 
essary to inform the agency and State Agency 
of the scope and nature of the projects 
at the earliest possible opportunity in the 
course of planning of such construction 
projects. 

“(d) Criteria required by subsection (b) 
for health planning agency and State Agency 
review shall include consideration of at least 
the following: 

“(1) The relationship of the health serv- 
ices being reviewed to the applicable LGP 
and SPP, 

"(2) The relationship of services reviewed 
to the long-range development plan (if any) 
of the person providing or proposing such 
services. 

“(3) The need that the population served 
or to be served by such services has for such 
services, 

“(4) The availability of alternative, less 
costly, or more effective methods of provid- 
ing such services, 

“(5) The relationship of services reviewed 
to the existing health delivery system of the 
area in which such services are provided or 
proposed to be provided. 

“(6) In the case of health services pro- 
posed to be provided, the availability of re- 
sources (including health professions per- 
sonnel, management personnel, and funds 
for capital and operating needs) for the pro- 
vision of such services and the availability 
of alternative uses of such resources for the 
provision of other health services. 

“(7) The special needs and circumstances 
of those entities which provide a substan- 
tial portion of their services or resources, or 
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both, to individuals not residing in the 
health area in which the entity is located 
or in adjacent health areas. Such entities 
may include medical and other health pro- 
fessions schools, multidisciplinary clinics, 


specialty centers, and such other entities as 
the Secretary may by regulation prescribe. 

“(8) The special needs and circumstances 
of health maintenance organizations for 
which assistance may be provided under title 
XIII. 


“(9) In the case of a construction proj- 
ect— 

“(A) the costs and methods of the pro- 
posed construction, and 

“(B) the probable impact of the construc- 
tion project reviewed on the costs of pro- 
viding health services by the person propos- 
ing such construction project. 
“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR HEALTH PLANNING 

AGENCIES AND STATE HEALTH PLANNING AND 

DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 


“Sec. 1433. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
(directly or through grants or contracts, or 
both) to designated health planning agen- 
cles and, upon request, to State Agencies (1) 
assistance in developing their health plans 
and approaches to planning various types of 
health services, (2) technical materials, in- 
cluding methodologies, policies, and stand- 
ards appropriate for use in health planning, 
and (3) other technical assistance as may 
be necessary in order that such agencies may 
properly perform their functions. 

“(b) The Secretary shall include in the 
materials provided under subsection (a) the 
following: 

“(1) (A) Specification of the minimum 
data needed to determine the health status 
of the residents of a health area and the 
determinants of such status, including spe- 
cification for data which describe mortality 
and morbidity by age, sex, race, residence, 
economic status, and occupation, the etiolo- 
gies of mortality and morbidity, and the en- 
vironmental and occupational exposure fac- 
tors affecting health conditions. 

“(B) Specification of the minimum data 
needed to determine the status of the health 
resources of a health area, including spe- 
cification for data which describe health care 
facilities by size, types of services provided, 
location, and operating costs, which describe 
health professions personnel by type, spe- 
cialty, supply, location, and mode of prac- 
tice and which describe health services by 
type and location. 

“(C) Specification of the minimum data 
needed to describe the use of health re- 
sources within a health area, including the 
use by various population groups, including 
groups based on age, sex, race, residence, 
economic status, and occupation. 

“(2) Planning approaches, methodologies, 
policies, and standards which shall be con- 
sistent with the guidelines established by the 
Secretary under section 1401 for appropriate 
planning and development of health re- 
sources, and which shall cover the priorities 
listed in section 1402. 

“(3) Guidelines for the organization and 
operation of health planning agencies and 
State Agencies including guidelines for— 

“(A) the structure of a health planning 
agency, consistent with section 1412(b), and 
of a State Agency, consistent with section 
1422; 

“(B) the conduct of the planning and de- 
yelopment process; 

“(C) the performance of health planning 
agency functions in accordance with section 
1413; and 

“(D) the performance of State Agency 
functions in accordance with section 1423. 

“(c) The Secretary shall establish the 
following within one year of the date of 
enactment of this title: 

“(1) A uniform system for calculating the 
aggregate cost of operation and the aggregate 
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volume of services provided by health services 
institutions as defined by the Secretary in 
regulations. Such system shall provide for 
the calculation of the aggregate volume to 
be based on: 

“(A) The number of patient days; 

“(B) The number of patient admissions; 

“(C) The number of out-patient visits; 
and 

“(D) Other relevant factors as determined 
by the Secretary. 

“(2) A uniform system for cost. accounting 
and calculating the volume of services pro- 
vided by health services institutions. Such 
system shall: 

“(A) Inelude the establishment of spe- 
cific cost centers and, where appropriate, 
subcost centers. 

“(B) Include the designation of an appro- 
priate volume factor for each cost center. 

“(C) Provide for an appropriate applica- 
tion of such system in the different types of 
institutions (including hospitals, nursing 
homes, and other types of health services 
institutions), and different sizes of such 
types of institutions. 

“(3) A uniform system for calculating 
rates to be charged to health insurers and 
other health institutions payors by health 
service institutions. Such system shall: 

“(A) Be based on an all-inclusive rate for 
various categories of patients (including, 
but not limited to individuals receiving 
medical, surgical, pediatric, obstetric, and 
psychiatric institutional health services). 

“(B) Provide that such rates reflect the 
true cost of providing services to each such 
category of patients. The system shall pro- 
vide that revenues derived from patients in 
one category shall not be used to support 
the provision of services to patients In any 
other category. 

“(C) Provide for an appropriate applica- 
tion of such system in the different types 
of institutions (including hospitals, nursing 
homes, and other types of health service in- 
stitutions) and different sizes of such types 
of institutions. 

“(D) Provide that differences in rates to 
various classes of purchasers (including 
health insurers, direct service payors, and 
other health institution payors) be based 
on justified and documented differences in 
the costs of operation of health service insti- 
tutions made possible by the actions of such 
purchasers. 

“(4) A classification system for health serv- 
ices institutions. Such classification system 
shall quantitatively describe and group 
health services institutions of the various 
types. Factors included in such classifica- 
tion system shall include: 

“(A) the number of beds operated by an 
institution; 

“(B) the geographic location of an insti- 
tution; 

“(C) the operation of a postgraduate physi- 
cian training program by an institution; and 

“(D) the complexity of services provided 
by an institution. 

“(5) A uniform system for the reporting 
by health services institutions of: 

“(A) The aggregate cost of operation and 
the aggregate volume of services, as calcu- 
lated In accordance with the system estab- 
lished by the Secretary under paragraph (1). 

“(B) The costs and volume of services at 
various cost centers, and subcost centers, as 
calculated in accordance with the system 
established by the Secretary under paragraph 
(2); and 

“(C) Rates, by category of patient and 
class of purchaser, as calculated in accord- 
ance with the system established by the 
Secretary under paragraph (3). 

Such system shall provide for an appropriate 
application of such system in the different 
types of institutions (including hospitals, 
nursing homes, and other types of health 
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services institutions) and different sizes of 
such institutions, 


“REVIEW BY THE SECRETARY 


“Sec. 1434. (a) The Secretary may review 
and approve or disapprove the annual budget 
of each designated health planning agency. 
In making such review for approval or dis- 
approval the Secretary shall consider the 
comments of statewide health coordinating 
councils submitted under section 1425(e) (2). 

“(b) The Secretary shall prescribe per- 
formance standards covering the structure, 
operation, and performance of the functions 
of each designated health planning agency 
and State agency and he shall establish a 
reporting system based on the performance 
standards that allows for continuous review 
of the structure, operation, and performance 
of the functions of such agencies. 

“(c) The Secretary may review in detail at 
least every three years the structure, opera- 
tion, and performance of the functions of 
each designated health planning agency to 
determine— 

“(1) the adequacy of the LGP of the 
agency for meeting the needs of the residents 
of the area for a healthful environment and 
for accessible, acceptable and continuous 
high quality health care at reasonable costs, 
and the effectiveness of the SPP in achieving 
the health delivery system described in the 
LGP; 

“(2) the extent to which the LGP, SPP, 
and other plans and projects of the agency 
take account of, and are consistent with the 
guidelines issued by the Secretary pursuant 
to section 1401; 

“(3) if the structure, operation, and per- 
formance of the functions of the agency meet 
the requirements of sections 1412(b) and 
1413; 

“(4) the extent to which the agency’s gov- 
erning body (and executive committee (if 
any) represents the residents of the health 
service area for which the agency is desig- 
nated; 

“(5) the professional credentials and com- 
petence of the staff of the agency; 

“(6) the appropriateness of the data as- 
sembled pursuant to section 1413(b) (1) (A) 
and the quality of the analyses of such data; 

“(7) the extent to which technical and 
financial assistance from the agency have 
been utilized tn an effective manner to 
achieve the goals and objectives of the LGP 
and the SPP; 

“(8) the extent to which the agency is 
participating in the appropriate Statewide 
Health Coordinating Council or Councils un- 
der section 1425(b) and is revising its LGP 
and SPP in accordance with the Statewide 
health plans developed pursuant to section 
1425(e) (1); and 

“(9) the extent to which it may be quanti- 
flably demonstrated that— 

“(A) the accessibility, acceptability, con- 
tinuity, and quality of health care in such 
area has been improved; 

“(B) increases in costs of the provision 
of health care have been restrained; and 

“(C) umnecessary duplications of health 
resources in such area have been prevented. 

“(d) The Secretary may review in detail 
at least every three years the structure, op- 
eration, and performance of the functions of 
each designated State Agency to determine— 

“(1) the adequacy of the State health plan 
of the Statewide Health Coordinating Coun- 
cil developed under section 1425(e)(1) in 
meeting the needs of the residents of the 
State for a healthful environment and for 
accessible, acceptable, and continuous high 
quality health care at reasonable costs; 

“(2) if the structure, operation, and per- 
formance of the functions of the State Agen- 
cy meet the requirements of sections 1422 
and 1423; 

“(3) the extent to which the Statewide 
Health Coordinating Council has a member- 
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ship meeting, and has performed in a man- 
ner consistent with, the requirements of sec- 
tion 1425; 

“(4) the professional credentials and com-< 
petence of the staff of the State Agency; 

“(5) the extent to which the State Agency 
has performed the functions prescribed by 
section 1423(a) in an effective manner to 
achieve the State’s health plan under section 
1425(e)(1) and in a manner consistent with 
the guidelines issued by the Secretary pur- 
suant to section 1401; and 

“(6) the extent to which it may be dem- 
onstrated that— 

“(A) the accessibility, acceptability, con- 
tinuity, and quality of health care in the 
State has been improved; 

“(B) increases in costs of the provision 
of health care have been restrained; and 

“(C) unnecessary duplications of health 
resources have been prevented.” 


“SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
GUAM, THE TRUST TERRITORIES OF THE PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS, AND AMERICAN SAMOA 


“Sec, 1435. The Virgin Islands, Guam, the 
Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands, and 
American Samoa shall each be considered a 
State for purposes of this title, except that— 

“(1) no health areas shall be established 
within them, 

“(2) no health planning agencies shall be 
designated for them, 

“(3) the State health planning and devel- 
opment agency designated for each of them 
under section 1421 shall, in addition to the 
functions prescribed by section 1423, perform 
the functions prescribed by section 1413 and 
Shall be eligible to receive grants authorized 
by sections 1416 and 1417, and 

“(4) the chief executive officer of each of 
them shall appoint the Statewide Health 
Coordinating Council prescribed by section 
1425 in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary. 

“WAIVER AUTHORITY 


“Sec, 1436. The Secretary shall waive the 
requirements of sections 1411 and 1412, if 
he finds that a State applying for assistance 
under this title or under title VI— 

“(1) has no county or municipal public 
health institutions or departments, and 

“(2) has, prior to the date of enactment 
of this section, maintained a health planning 
system which substantially complies with 
the purposes of this title. 

TITLE II—ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MODERNIZATION OF HEALTH 
PACILITIES 

REVISION OF HEALTH FACILITIES PROGRAMS 
UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
Sec. 201. Title VI of the Public Health 

Service Act (42 U.S.C. 291 et seq.) is amended 

to read as follows: 

“TITLE VI—ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MODERNIZATION OF HEALTH 
FACILITIES 

“Part A—Purpose, STATE ALLOTMENTS, STATE 

PLAN 
“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

“Sec. 600. It is the purpose of this title to 
provide assistance, through allotments under 
this part and grants, loans and loan guaran- 
tees under part B, for such projects for— 

“(1) construction or modernization of 
public or other nonprofit outpatient facili- 
ties, and 

“(2) modernization of public or other non- 
profit health facilities which will serve medi- 
cally underserved populations or populations 
which, without the modernization of such 
facilities, would be designated medically un- 
derserved populations, 
as may be necessary, in conjunction with 
existing facilities, to furnish adequate health 
care services to all people throughout the 
United States. 
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“STATE ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 601. (a) For the purpose of provid- 
ing assistance to projects described in sec- 
tion 600, each State shall be entitled to re- 
ceive, for each fiscal year, an allotment from 
the sums appropriated for such fiscal year 
under section 625, bearing the same ratio 
to the sums appropriated for such year under 
such section as the product of— 

“(1) the population of such State, and 

“(2) the square of the allotment percent- 
age applicable to such State, 


bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all of the States. 

“(b)(1) The allotment to any State (other 
than Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Is- 
lands, or the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands) for any fiscal year shall be not less 
than $1,000,000; and the allotment to Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for any 
fiscal year shall be not less than $500,000 
each. 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), if 
the amount appropriated under section 625 
for any fiscal year is less than the amount 
required to provide allotments in accordance 
with paragraph (1), the amount of the allot- 
ment to any State for such fiscal year shall 
be an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the amount prescribed for such State by 
paragraph (1) as the amount appropriated 
for such fiscal year bears to the amount of 
appropriations needed to make allotments to 
all the States in accordance with paragraph 
(1). 

“(c) For the purposes of this part— 

“(1) The ‘allotment percentage’ for any 
State shall be 100 per centum less that per- 
centage which bears the same ratio to 50 per 
centum as the per capita income of such 
State bears to the per capita income of the 
United States, except that (A) the allotment 
percentage shall in no case be more than 75 
per centum or less than 3314 per centum, and 
(B) the allotment percentage for the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and the Virgin Islands shall be 75 
per centum. 

“(2) The allotment percentage shall be 
determined by the Secretary between July 1 
and September 30 of each even-numbered 
year, on the basis of the average of the per 
capita incomes of each of the States and of 
the United States for the three most recent 
consecutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce, and the States shall be notified 
promptly thereof. Such determination shall 
be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years 
in the period beginning July 1 next succeed- 
ing such determination. 

“(3) The population of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the latest 
figures certified by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“(4) The term ‘United States’ means (but 
only for purposes of paragraphs (1) and (2)) 
the fifty States and the District of Columbia. 

“(d) Any sum allotted to a State for a 
fiscal year under this section and remaining 
unobligated at the end of such year shall re- 
main available to such State, for the purpose 
for which made, for the next two fiscal years 
(and for such years only), in addition to the 
sums allotted to such State for such pur- 
poses for such next two fiscal years. 


“STATE HEALTH FACILITIES PLAN 


“Sec. 602. (a) Before an application for as- 
sistance under this part for a health facility 
project described in section 600 may be ap- 
proved, the State Agency of the State in 
which such project is located must have 
submitted to the Secretary and had approved 
by him a State health facilities plan. To be 
approved by the Secretary a State health 
facilities plan for a State must— 
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“(1) prescribe that the State Agency of 
the State shall administer or supervise the 
administration of the plan and contain evi- 
dence satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
State Agency has the authority to carry out 
the plan in conformity with this title; 

“(2) prescribe that the Statewide Health 
Coordinating Council of the State shall ad- 
vise and consult with the State Agency in 
carrying out the plan; 

“(3) be approved by the Statewide Health 
Coordinating Council as consistent with the 
State health plans developed pursuant to sec- 
tion 1425(e) (1); 

“(4) set forth, in accordance with criteria 
established in regulations prescribed under 
section 620 and on the basis of a statewide 
inventory of health facilities, a survey of 
need, and the plans of the health planning 
agencies within the State— 

“(A) the number and type of outpatient 
health facilities needed to provide adequate 
outpatient care to people residing in the 
State, and a plan for the distribution of such 
facilities in health areas throughout the 
State, and 

“(B) the extent to which existing health 
facilities in the State are in need of mod- 
ernization; 

“(5) set forth a program for the State for 
assistance under this part for projects de- 
scribed in section 600, which program shall 
indicate the type of assistance which shall 
be made available to each project and shall 
conform to the assessment of need set forth 
pursuant to paragraph (4) and regulations 
promulgated pursuant to section 620; 

“(6) set forth (in accordance with regu- 
lations promulgated under section 620) pri- 
orities for the provision of assistance under 
this part for projects in the program set 
forth pursuant to paragraph (4); 

“(7) provide minimum requirements (to 
be fixed at the discretion of the State Agency) 
for the maintenance and operation of facili- 
ties which receive assistance under this part, 
and provide for enforcement of such require- 
ments; 

“(8) provide for affording to every appli- 
cant for assistance for a health facilities 
project under this part an opportunity for 
a hearing before the State Agency; and 

“(9) provide that the State Agency will 
from time to time, but not less often than 
annually, review the plan and submit to the 
Secretary any modifications thereof which it 
considers necessary. 

“(b) The Secretary shall approve any State 
health facilities plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions 
of subsection (a) if the State Agency, as de- 
termined under the review made under sec- 
tion 1434(d), is organized and operated in 
the manner prescribed by section 1422 and is 
carrying out its functions under section 1423 
in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary. If 
any such plan or modification thereof shall 
have been disapproved by the Secretary for 
failure to comply with subsection (a), the 
Secretary shall, upon request of the State 
agency, afford it an opportunity for hearing. 


“APPROVAL OF PROJECTS 


“Sec. 603. (a) For each project described 
in section 600 included within a State's 
State health facilities plan approved under 
section 602 there shall be submitted to the 
Secretary, through the State’s State 
Agency, an application. The applicant under 
such an application may be a State, a polit- 
ical subdivision of a State, or any other 
public entity, or a private nonprofit entity. 
If two or more entities join in a project, an 
application for such project may be filed by 
any of such entities or by all of them. 

“(b) An application for any project shall 
set forth— 

“(1) a description of the site for such 
project; 
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“(2) plans and specifications therefor, in 
accordance with regulations promulgated 
under section 620; 

(3) a certification by the State Agency of 
the Federal] share for the project; 

“(4) in the case of a construction project, 
reasonable assurance that title to such site 
is or will be vested in one or more of the 
entities filing the application or in the 
entity which is to operate the facility on 
completion of the project; 

“(5) reasonable assurance that adequate 
financial support will be available for the 
completion of the project and for its main- 
tenance and operation when completed: Pro- 
vided, That, for the continued maintenance 
and operation of an outpatient facility which 
is located in an area determined by the Sec- 
retary to be an urban or rural poverty area 
and which is providing services to the poor 
in such area, Federal assistance provided 
directly to such facility or through benefits 
accorded individuals served at such facility 
shall be counted as financial support in 
meeting this requirement; 

“(6) adequate assurance that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors in the performance of work 
on the project will be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar work 
in the locality as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a— 
276a-5); and the Secretary of Labor shall 
have with respect to the labor standards 
specified in this paragraph the authority and 
functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 
133z~15) and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 
1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 376c); 

“(7) im the case of any application for a 
project for modernization of any health 
facility (except an outpatient facility), rea- 
sonable assurance that when the project is 
completed the facility will serve a medically 
underserved population or a population 
which without the modernization of such 
facility, would be designated as a medically 
underserved population; 

“(8) in the case of any application of any 
nonprofit entity for a project for the con- 
struction or modernization of any outpa- 
tient facility, reasonable assurance that the 
services of a general hospital will be avail- 
able to patients of such facility who are in 
need of hospital care; 

“(9) in the case of a modernization proj- 
ect for a health facility for continuation of 
existing health services, a finding by the 
State Agency of a continued need for such 
services, and in the case of any project for 
construction of an outpatient facility, a 
finding by the State Agency of the need for 
the new health services to be provided 
through the facility upon completion of the 
project; and 

“(10) reasonable assurance that at all 
times after such application is approved (t) 
the facility or portion thereof to be con- 
structed or modernized will be made avail- 
able to all persons residing or employed in 
the area served by the facility and (ii) there 
will be made available in the facility or por- 
tion thereof to be constructed or modernized 
@ reasonable volume of services to persons 
unable to pay therefor. The Secretary shall, 
in determining the reasonableness of the 
volume of services provided, take into con- 
sideration the extent to which compliance is 
feasible from a financial viewpoint. 

“(c) The Secretary shall approve an ap- 
plication submitted under subsection (a) for 
a project to be assisted from an allotment 
made under this part if— 

“(1) there are sufficient funds in such 
allotment to pay the Federal share of the 
project, and 

“(2) the Secretary finds that— 

“(A) the application (1) is in confor- 
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mity with the State health facilities plan 
approved under section 602, (ii) has been 
approved and recommended by the State 
Agency, (ili) ís for a project which is en- 
titled to priority over other projects within 
the State as determined in accordance with 
the approved State health facilities plan, 
and (iv) contains such reasonable assur- 
ances as described in subsection (b), and 

“(B) the plans and specifications are in 
accord with the regulations promulgated 
under section 620. 

“(d) No application shall be disapproved 
until the Secretary has afforded the State 
Agency an opportunity for a hearing. 

“(e) Each application under this part 
shall be reviewed by a health planning ag- 
ency in accordance with section 1413(f). 

“(f) Amendment of any approved appli- 
cation shall be subject to approval in the 
same manner as an original application. 


“PAYMENTS FROM ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 604. (a) If with respect to any 
health facility project approved under 
section 603 the State Agency certifies (upon 
the basis of inspection by it) to the Secre- 
tary that, in accordance with approved plans 
and specifications, work has been performed 
upon the project or purchases have been 
made for it and that payment from the ap- 
plicable allotment of the State in which the 
project is located is due for the project, the 
Secretary shall, except as provided in sub- 
section (b), make such payment to the 
State. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to not 
make payments to a State pursuant to sub- 
section (a) in the following circumstances: 

“(1) If such State is not authorized by 
law to make payments for an approved health 
facility project from the payment to be made 
by the Secretary pursuant to subsection (a), 
or if the State so requests, the Secretary 
shall make the payment from the State al- 
lotment @irectly to the applicant for such 
project. 

“(2) If the Secretary, after investigation 
or otherwise, has reason to believe that any 
act (or failure to act) has occurred requir- 
ing action pursuant to section 621 payment 
by the Secretary may, after he has given 
the State agency notice and opportunity for 
hearing pursuant to such section, be with- 
held, in whole or in part, pending corrective 
action or action based on such hearing. 
In no event may the total of payments made 
under subsection (a) with respect to any 
project exceed an amount equal to the Fed- 
eral share of such project, 

“(c) In case an amendment to an approved 
application is approved as provided in section 
603 or the estimated cost of a project is re- 
vised upward, any additional payment with 
respect thereto may be made from the appli- 
cable allotment of the State for the fiscal 
year in which such amendment or revision 
is approved, 

“GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO LOANS AND 
LOAN GUARANTEES 
“GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION AND MODERNIZA- 
TION OF HEALTH FACILITIES 

“Sec. 610. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to any public or private non- 
profit entity to assist such entity in meeting 
the costs of any project for the (1) con- 
struction or modernization of a public or 
other nonprofit outpatient facility or (2) 
modernization of a public or other nonprofit 
health facility which will serve a medically 
underserved population or a population 
which, without the modernization of such 
facility, would be designated a medically 
underserved population. 

“(b) The amount of any grant made under 
this section shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary, but no such grant shall exceed 75 
per centum of the costs of such project, 
except that any grant for a project for the 
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construction or modernization of a facility 
to be located in an area determined by the 
Secretary to be an urban or rural poverty 
area may cover up to 100 per centum of such 
costs. 

“(e) Payments under grants made under 
this section shall be made by way of reim- 
bursement and on such terms and conditions 
and in such installments as the Secretary 
may determine. 


“LOANS AND LOAN GUARANTEES FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MODERNIZATION OF HEALTH FACILI- 
TIES 


“Src. 611. (a) In order to assist public and 
other nonprofit entities in meeting the costs 
of projects for the— 

“(1) construction or modernization of 
public or other nonprofit outpatient facili- 
ties and 

“(2) modernization of public or other non- 
profit health facilities which will serve med- 
ically underserved populations or popula- 
tions which without the modernization of 
such facilities would be designated medical- 
ly underserved populations. 


the Secretary is authorized to make loans 
to such entities for such projects and guar- 
antee to non-Federal lenders or the Federal 
Financing Bank payment of principal of and 
interest on loans made by such lenders to 
nonprofit private entities for such projects. 

“(b)(1) No loan guarantee under this 
part with respect to any construction or 
modernization project may apply to so much 
of the principal amount thereof as, when 
added to the amount of any grant or loan 
under this part with respect to such pro- 
ject, exceeds 90 per centum of the cost of 
such project, except that any loan guarantee 
for a project for the construction or modern- 
ization of facility to be located in an area 
determined by the Secretary to be an urban 
or rural poverty area may, when added to 
the amount of any such grant or loan, cover 
up to 100 per centum of such costs. 

“(2) No loan under this part with respect 
to any construction or modernization proj- 
ect may be made in an amount which, when 
added to the amount of any grant under this 
part with respect to such projects, exceeds 
90 per centum of the costs of such project, 
except that any loan for a project for the 
construction or modernization of a facility 
to be located in an area determined by the 
Secretary to be an urban or rural poverty 
area may, when added to the amount of any 
such grant, cover up to 100 per centum of 
such costs. 

“(c) The Secretary, with the consent of 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, shall obtain from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development such assist- 
ance with respect to the administration of 
this section as will promote efficiency and 
economy thereof. 

“PRIORITIES 


“Sec. 612. In making grants and loans, and 
in guaranteeing loans under this part the 
Secretary shall give priority to projects based 
upon the relative need of various popula- 
tions and in various areas lacking adequate 
facilities of the several types for which as- 
sistance is available under this part, giving 
special consideration— 

“(1) in the case of projects for construc- 
tion or modernization of outpatient facili- 
ties, to any outpatient facility that will be 
located in, and provide services for, residents 
of an area determined by the Secretary to 
be a rural or urban poverty area; 

“(2) to projects designed to (A) eliminate 
or prevent imminent safety hazard as de- 
fined by Federal, State, or local fire, building, 
or life safety codes or regulations or (B) 
avoid noncompliance with State or voluntary 
licensure or accreditation standards; and 

“(3) in the case of projects for modern- 
ization of facilities, to facilities serving 
densely populated areas. 
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“CONDITIONS FOR APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS 


“Sec, 613. (a) No grant, loan, or loan 
guarantee for any project may be made 
under this part unless an application there- 
for has been submitted to the Secretary and 
approved by him. Such application shall be 
in such form, submitted in such manner, 
and contain such information, as the Sec- 
retary shall by regulation prescribe. 

“(b) Each application under this section 
shall set forth— 

“(1) a description of the site for such 
project; 

“(2) plans and specifications therefor, in 
accordance with regulations promulgated un- 
der section 620; 

“(3) a certification of the total cost of 
such project and the amount of the grant 
or loan which is sought under this part or 
the amount of the loan for which a guarantee 
is sought under this part; 

“(4) in the case of a construction project, 
reasonable assurance that title to such site 
is or will be vested in one or more of the 
entities filing the application or in the en- 
tity which is to operate the facility on com- 
pletion of the project; 

“(65) reasonable assurance that adequate 
financial support will be available for the 
completion of the project and for its main- 
tenance and operation when completed: 
Provided, That, for the continued mainte- 
nance and operation of an outpatient fa- 
cility which is located in an area deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be an urban or 
rural poverty area and which is providing 
services to the poor in such area, Federal 
assistance provided directly to such facility 
or through benefits accorded individuals 
served at such facility shall be counted as 
financial support in meeting this require- 
ment; 

“(6) adequate assurance that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors in the performance of work 
on the project will be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar work in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Ac‘, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5) ; 
and the Secretary of Labor shall have with 
respect to the labor standards specified in 
this paragraph the authcrity and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F.R. £176; 5 U.S.C. 1332-15) 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276c); 

“(7) in the case of any application for any 
grant, loan, or loan guarantee for modern- 
ization of any facility (except an outpatient 
facility), reasonable assurance that when the 
project is completed the facility will serve a 
medically underserved population or a pop- 
ulation which, without the modernization of 
such facility, would be designated as a medi- 
eally underserved population; 

“(8) in the case of any application of any 
nonprofit private entity for any grant, loan, 
or loan guarantee for construction or mod- 
ernization of any outpatient facility, rea- 
sonable assurance that the services of & 
general hospital will be available to patients 
of such facility who are in need of hospital 
care; and 

“(9) reasonable assurance that at all times 
after such application is approved (A) the 
facility or portion thereof to be constructed 
or modernized will be made available to all 
persons residing or employed in the area 
served by the facility, and (B) there will be 
made available in the facility or portion 
thereof to be constructed or modernized a 
reasonable volume of services to persons un- 
able to pay therefor. The Secretary shall, in 
determining the reasonableness of the vol- 
ume of services provided, take into considera- 
tion the extent to which compliance is feasi- 
ble from a financial viewpoint. 

“(c) The Secretary shall not approve any 
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application submitted in accordance with 
subsections (a) and (b) for a project for 
contsruction or modernization of a health 
facility unless the Secretary finds— 

“(1) that the application contains such 
reasonable assurances as described in sub- 
section (b); 

“(2) that the plans and specifications are 
in accordance with the regulations promul- 
gated under section 620; and 

“(3) in the case of any direct loan or 
loan for which a guarantee is sought, that 
(A) the applicant will be able to make pay- 
ments of principal and interest thereon when 
due, and (B) the terms, conditions, maturity, 
security (if any), and schedule and amounts 
of repayment with respect to the loan are 
sufficient to protect the financial interests 
of the United States and are otherwise rea- 
sonable and in accordance with regulations 
and with section 614. 

“(d) Each application under this part shall 
be reviewed by a health planning agency 
in accordance with section 1413(e). 

“(e) Amendment of any approved appli- 
cation shall be subject to approval in the 
same manner as an original application. 


“GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO LOANS AND 
LOAN GUARANTEES 


“Sec. 614. (a)(1) Any loan to any public 
entity or nonprofit private entity under this 
part shall require such entity to pay interest 
thereon at a rate comparable to the current 
rate of interest prevailing on the date such 
loan is made with respect to loans to non- 
profit private entities which are guaranteed 
under this part for modernization or con- 
struction of similar facilities in the same or 
similar areas, minus an amount equal to the 
lesser of (i) one-half of such current rate 
of interest and (ii) 414 per centum per an- 
num, 

“(2)(A) The Secretary shall from time to 
time, but with due regard to the financial in- 
terests of the United States, sell loans made 
under this part either on the private market 
or to the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation in accordance with section 302 of 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
Charter Act or to the Federal Financing 
Bank, 

“(B) Any loan so sold shall be sold for an 
amount which is equal (or approximately 
equal) to the amount of the unpaid prin- 
cipal of such loan as of the time of sale. 

“(3)(A) The Secretary is authorized to 
enter into an agreement with the purchaser 
of any loan sold under this part under which 
the Secretary agrees— 

“(i) to guarantee to such purchaser (and 
any successor in interest to such purchaser) 
payments of the principal and interest pay- 
able under such loan, and 

“(ii) to pay as an interest subsidy to such 
purchaser {and any successor in interest of 
such purchaser) amounts which, when added 
to the amount of Interest payable on such 
loan, are equivalent to a reasonable rate of 
interest on such loan as determined by the 
Secretary after taking into account *he range 
of prevailing interest rates in the private 
market on similar loans and the risks as- 
sumed by the United States. x 

“(B) Any such agreement— 

“(i) may provide that the Secretary shall 
act as agent of any such purchaser, for the 
purpose of collecting from the entity to which 
such loan was made and paying over to such 
purchaser any payments of principal and 
interest payable by such entity under such 
loan; 

“(ii) may provide for the repurchase by 
the Secretary of any such loan on such terms 
and conditions as may be specified in the 
agreement, 

“ (iii) shall provide that, in the event of 
any default by the entity to which such loan 
was made in payment of principal or interest 
due on such loan, the Secretary shall, upon 
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notification to the purchaser (or to the suc- 
cessor in interest of such purchaser), have 
the option to close out such loan (and any 
obligations of the Secretary with respect 
thereto) by paying to the purchaser (or his 
successor in interest) the total amount of 
outstanding principal and interest due 
thereon at the time of such notification; and 

“(iv) shall provide that, in the event such 
loan is closed out as provided in clause (ili), 
or in the event of any other loss incurred by 
the Secretary by reason of the failure of such 
entity to make payments of principal or in- 
terest on such loan, the Secretary shall be 
subrogated to all rights of such purchaser 
for recovery of such loss from such entity. 

“(4) The Secretary may, for good cause, 
waive any right of recovery which he has 
against an entity by reason of the failure of 
such entity to make payments of principal or 
interest on a loan made to such entity under 
this part, except that if such loan is sold and 
guaranteed, any such waiver shall have no 
effect upon the Secretary's guarantee of 
timely payment of principal and interest. 

“(5) After any loan to an entity under 
this part has been sold and guaranteed, in- 
terest paid on such loan and any interest 
subsidy paid by the Secretary with respect 
to such loan which is received ‘xy the pur- 
chaser thereof (or his successor in interest) 
shall be included in gross income tor the 
purposes of chapter 1 of the internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(6) Amounts received by the Secretary as 
proceeds from the sale of loans under this 
section shall be deposited in the loan fund 
established by section 615, and shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary for the making of fur- 
ther loans under this part in accordance 
with the provisions of such section. 

“(b)(1) No guarantee under this part of 
a loan made to any nonprofit private entity 
shall be approved if the rate of interest pay- 
able on such loan exceds such per centum 
per annum on the principal obligation out- 
standing as the Secretary determines to be 
reasonable, taking into account the vange of 
interest rates prevailing in the private 
market for similar loans and the risks as- 
sumed by the United States. 

“(2) In the case of a guarantee under this 
part of any loan made to a nonprofit private 
entity, the Secretary shall pay to the holder 
of such loan and for and on behalf of such 
entity amounts sufficient to reduce the net 
effective interest rate otherwise payable on 
such loan by an amount equal to the lesser 
of (i) one-half of such interest rate and (ii) 
4y, per centum per annum, Each holder of a 
loan which is guaranteed under this part 
shall shave a contractual right to receive 
from the United States interest payments re- 
quired by the preceding sentence. 

“(3) The United States shall be entitled to 
recover from the applicant for a loan guaran- 
tee under this part the amount of any pay- 
ments made pursuant to such guarantee 
unless the Secretary for good cause waives 
such right of recovery, and, upon making any 
such payment, the United States shail be 
subrogated to all of the rights of the re- 
cipient of the payments with respect to 
which the guarantee was made. 

“(4) Guarantees of loans under this part 
shall be subject to such further terms and 
conditions as the Secretary determines to be 
necessary to assure that the purpose of this 
part will be achieved, and to the extent per- 
mitted by paragraph (5), any terms and 
conditions applicable to a loan guarantee 
under this part may be modified by the Sec- 
retary to the extent he determines it to be 
consistent with the financial interest of the 
United States. 

“(5) Any guarantee of a loan made by the 
Secretary pursuant to this part shall be in- 
contestable in the hands of an applicant 
on whose behalf such guarantee is made, 
and as to any person who makes or con- 
tracts to make a loan to such applicant in 
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reliance thereon, unless such applicant or 
such person engaged in fraud or misrepre- 
sentation in applying for, making, or con- 
tracting to make such loan. 

“(c) The cumulative total of the princi- 
pal of the loans outstanding at any time 
which have been directly made, or with re- 
spect to which guarantees have been issued, 
under this part may not exceed such limi- 
tations as may be specified in appropriations 
Acts, 

“LOAN AND LOAN GUARANTEE FUND 


“Sec. 615. (a)(1) There is hereby estab- 
lished in the Treasury a loan and loan guar- 
antee fund (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the ‘fund’) which shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary without fiscal year lim- 
itation, in such amounts as may be speci- 
fied from time to time in appropriations 
Acts, (A) to enable him to make loans under 
this part, (B) to enable him to discharge 
his responsibilities under guarantee issued 
by him under this part, (C) for payment of 
interest on the loans which are guaranteed 
and loans which are sold and guaranteed 
under this part, and (D) for repurchase by 
him of direct loans made under this part 
which have been sold and guaranteed. There 
are authorized to be appropriated to the 
fund from time to time such amounts as 
may be necessary to provide capital required 
for the fund, There shall be deposited in 
the fund amounts received by the Secretary 
as interest payments or repayments of prin- 
cipal on loans and any other moneys, prop- 
erty, or assets derived by him from his oper- 
ations under this part, including any moneys 
derived from the sale of assets. 

“(2) Of the moneys in the fund, there 
shall be available to the Secretary for the 
purpose of making direct loans only such 
sums as shall have been appropriated for 
such purpose or sums received by the Secre- 
tary from the sale of such loans. 

“(b) If at any time the moneys in the 
fund are insufficient to enable the Secretary 
to discharge his responsibilities under this 
part, he is authorized to issue to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury notes or other obliga- 
tions in such forms and denominations, bear- 
ing such maturities, and subject to such 
terms and conditions, as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes or 
other obligations shall bear interest at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yield on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
of comparable maturities during the month 
preceding the issuance of the notes or other 
obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to purchase any 
notes and other obligations issued here- 
under and for that purpose he is authorized 
to use as a public debt transaction the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of any securities issued un- 
der the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amend- 
ed (31 U.S.C, 744), and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under that 
Act, are extended to include any purchase 
of such notes and obligations, The Secretary 
of the Treasury may at any time sell any 
of the notes or other obligations acquired by 
him under this subsection. All redemptions, 
purchases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
shall be treated as public debt transactions 
of the United States. Sums borrowed under 
this subsection shall be deposited in the 
fund and redemption of such notes and obli- 
gations shall be made by the Secretary from 
such fund. 

“Part C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“REGULATIONS 

“Src. 620. The Secretary. shail by regula- 
tion— 

“(a) prescribe criteria for determining 
needs for health facilities for which assist- 
ance is available under this title; 
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“(b) prescribe criteria for determining the 
extent to which existing facilities are in need 
of modernization; 

“(c) prescribe general standards of con- 
struction, modernization, and equipment for 
facilities of various classes and in various 
types of locations; 

“(d) prescribe the general manner in which 
the State Agency of each State shall deter- 
mine for the State health facilities plan the 
priority among projects within the State for 
which assistance is available under part A, 
based on the relative need of different areas 
within the State for such projects and giving 
special consideration— 

““(1) in the case of projects for construction 
or modernization of outpatient facilities to 
any outpatient facility that will be located 
in, and provide services for, residents of an 
area determined by the Secretary to be a 
rural or urban poverty area; 

“(2) to projects designed to (i) eliminate 
or prevent imminent safety hazard as de- 
fined by Federal, State, or local fire, building, 
or life safety codes or regulations, or (ii) 
avoid noncompliance with State or voluntary 
licensure or accreditations standards; and 
licensure or accreditation standards; and 

“(3) in the case of projects for moderni- 
zation of facilities, to facilities serving 
densely populated areas; 

“(e) require each State health facilities 
plan under this section to provide for ade- 
quate health facilities to furnish needed 
health services for persons unable to pay 
therefor; and 

“(f) prescribe the general manner in which 
each entity which receives or has received 
financial assistance under this title shall be 
required to comply with the assurances re- 
quired to be made at the time such assist- 
ance was received and the means by which 
such entity shall be required to demonstrate 
compliance with such assurances, Such reg- 
ulations shall require each such entity to 
submit periodically to the Secretary reports 
which specify data and information which 
reasonably support compliance. No entity 
shail be excused from such requirement. 

“WITHHOLDING OF PAYMENTS AND OTHER 

ACTIONS 


“Sec. 621. (a) Whenever the Secrteary, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State Agency or entity con- 
cerned finds— 

“(1) that the State Agency is not comply- 
ing substantially with the provisions re- 
quired by section 602 to be included in its 
State health facilities plan, 

“(2) that any assurance required to be 
given in an application filed under section 
603 or 613 is not being or cannot be carried 
out, or 

“(3) that there is a failure to carry out 
plans and specifications approved by the 
Secretary under section 603 or 613, 


the Secretary may take the action author- 
ized by subsection (b). 

“(b) (1) Upon a finding described in sub- 
section (a) and after notice as required by 
such subsection, the Secretary shall— 

“(A) withhold from all projects within the 
State with respect to which the finding was 
made further payments from the State's al- 
lotment under section 601, or 

“(B) withhold from the specific projects 
with respect to which the finding was made 
further payments, 

“(2) Payments may be withheld, in whole 
or in part, under paragraph (1)— 

“(A) until the basis for the finding upon 
which the withholding was made no longer 
exists, or 

“(B) If corrective action to make such 
finding inapplicable cannot be made, until 
the entity or State concerned repays or ar- 
ranges for the repayment of Federal funds 
paid under this part for projects which be- 
cause of the finding are not entitled to such 
funds. 

“(c) (1) The Secretary is directed, in the 
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administration of this title, to establish a 
permanent office within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which shall 
be responsible for and have the authority to 
investigate and ascertain, on a periodic basis, 
with respect to each entity which is receiving 
or has received financial assistance under 
title VI of this Act, the extent of compliance 
by such entity with the assurances required 
to be made at the time such assistance was 
received. The Secretary, through such office, 
shall investigate on his own initiative (on a 
periodic basis) and upon the complaint of 
any interested person filed with such office. 

“(2) If the Secretary finds that any such 
entity has failed to demonstrate compliance 
with such assurances, in accordance with 
regulations promulgated pursuant to sec- 
tion 620(f), the Secretary shall forthwith 
(A) take action in accordance with subsec- 
tion (b), or (B) cffect compliance by any 
other means authorized by law, including an 
administrative hearing held in accordance 
with the requirements of section 554 of title 
5, United States Code, or legal actions by 
way of specific performance or otherwise: 
Provided, That no action shall be taken pur- 
suant to clause (B) until the Secretary has 
advised such entity of the failure to comply 
with such assurances and has determined 
that compliance cannot be secured by volun- 
tary means. 

“(3) An appropriate action to effectuate 
compliance with such assurance may be 
brought by a person other than the Secre- 
tary only if a complaint has been filed by 
such person with the Secretary in accordance 
with paragraph (1) and (A) the Secretary 
has dismissed such complaint, or (B) the 
Secretary has failed to act on such complaint 
by holding an administratve hearing or 
bringing a legal action within six months 
ana the date on which such complaint was 

ed. 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“Src. 622. If— 

“(1) the Secretary refuses to approyé an 
application for a project submitted under 
section 603, the State Agency through 
which such application was submitted, 

“(2) any State is dissatisfied with the 
Secretary’s action under section 621, such 
State, or 

“(3) any entity will be adversely affected 
by the Secretary's action under section 621, 
such entity 


may appeal to the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which such State 
Agency, State or entity is located, by filing 
a petition with such court within sixty 
days after such action. A copy of the peti- 
tion shall be forthwith transmitted by the 
clerk of the court to the Secretary, or any 
officer designated by him for that purpose, 
The Secretary thereupon shall file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
he based his action, as provided in section 
2112 of title 28, United States Code, Upon 
the filing of such petition, the court shall 
have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the 
Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in 
part, temporarily or permanently, but until 
the filing of the record, the Secretary may 
modify or set aside his order. The findings 
of the Secretary as to the facts, if supported 
by substantial evidence, shall be conclu- 
sive, but the court, for good cause shown, 
may remand the case to the Secretary to 
take further evidence, and the Secretary 
may thereupon make new or modified find- 
ings of fact and may modify his previous 
action, and shall file in the court the rec- 
ord of the further proceedings. Such new 
or modified findings of fact shall likewise 
be conclusive if supported by substantial 
evidence. The judgment of the court af- 
firming or setting aside, in whole or in part, 
any action of the Secretary shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or cer- 
tification as provided in section 1254 of title 
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28, United States Code, The commencement 

of proceedings under this section shall not, 

unless so specifically ordered by the Court, 

operate as a stay of the Secretary's action. 
“RECOVERY 


“Sec, 623. (a) If any facility with respect 
to which funds have been paid under this 
title shall, at any time within twenty years 
after completion of construction or mod- 
ernization— 

“(1) be sold or transferred to any person, 
agency, organization— 

“(A) which is not qualified to fille an 
application under this title, or 

“(B) which is not approved as a trans- 
feree by the Secretary, or 

“(2) cease to be a public or other non- 
profit facility, unless the Secretary deter- 
mines in accordance with regulations that 
there is good cause for releasing the appli- 
cant or other owner from this obligation, 
the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from either the transferor or the transferee 
(or in the case of a facility which has ceased 
to be public or nonprofit, from the owners 
thereof) an amount bearing the same ratio 
to the then value (as determined by the 
agreement of the parties or by action brought 
in the district court of the United States for 
the district in which the facility is situated) 
of so much of the facility as constituted an 
approved project or projects, as the amount 
of the Federal participation bore to the cost 
of construction or modernization under such 
project or projects. Such right shall not con- 
stitute a lien upon said facility prior to 
judgment. 

“(b) The Secretary may waive the require- 
ments of subsection (a) with respect to a 
facility in any State— 

“(1)(A) in a case where the amounts 
which, were it not for this subsection, would 
be recovered, are applied to the development, 
expansion, or support of another health facil- 
ity located in such State, and 

“(B) such other health facility has been 
approved by the Statewide Heaith Coordi- 
nating Council for such State as consistent 
with the State health plans developed pur- 
suant to section 1425(e)(1), or 

“(2) if the Secretary determines, in accord- 
ance with regulations, that there is good 
cause for releasing the applicant or other 
owner, 


In no case shall the moneys to which this 
subsection applies exceed 90 per centum of 
the total costs of the project. The provisions 
of this subsection shall apply with respect to 
transfers occurring after the date of enact- 
ment of this section and within one year 
before such date. 


“RECORDS AND AUDITS 


“Sec. 624. (a)(1) Each entity receiving 
Federal assistance under this title shall keep 
such records as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
including records which fully disclose the 
amount and disposition by such entity of the 
proceeds of such assistance, the total cost of 
the project in connection with which such 
assistance is given or used, the amount of 
that portion of the cost of the project sup- 
plied by other sources, and such other rec- 
ords as will facilitate an effective audit. 

“(2) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of such entities which in the opinion 
of the Secretary or the Comptroller General 
may be related or pertinent to the assistance 
referred to in paragraph (1). 

“(b) Each such entity shall file at least 
annually with the Secretary a statement 
which shall be in such form, and contain 
such information, as the Secretary may re- 
quire to accurately show— 

“(1) the financial operations of the facility 
constructed or modernized with such assist- 
ance, and 
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“(2) the costs to such facility of providing 
health services in such facility, and the 
charges made for such services, during the 
period with respect to which the statement 
is filed. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 625. (a)(1) There are authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for each of the succeeding 
two fiscal years $125,000,000 for allotments 
under part A and grants under part B. 

(2) Of the sums appropriated under this 
subsection, 50 per centum shall be used for 
allotments under part A and 50 per centum 
shall be used for grants under part B. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and for each of the succeeding two fiscal 
years such sums as may be necessary to make 
direct loans and guarantee loans under 
part B, 

“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

“Src, 626. The Secretary shall provide 
(either through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare or by contract) all 
necessary technical and other nonfinancilal 
assistance to any public or other nonprofit 
entity which is eligible to apply for assistance 
under this title to assist such entity in de- 
veloping applications to be submitted to the 
Secretary under sections 603 or 613. The Sec- 
retary shall make every effort to inform ell- 
gible applicants of the availability of assist- 
ance under this title. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 627. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘construction’ includes con- 
struction of new buildings, acquisition of 
initial equipment (including medical trans- 
portation facilities) for buildings constructed 
with assistance under this title, and acquisi- 
tion of equipment for any building in any 
case in which it will help to provide outpa- 
tient services not previously provided in the 
area served through such buildings. 

“(2) The term ‘modernization’ includes the 
alteration, expansion, major repair (to the 
extent permitted by the Secretary by regu- 
lations), modeling, replacement, and reno- 
vation of existing buildings including initial 
equipment thereof), and replacement of ob- 
solete equipment of existing buildings. 

(3) The term ‘health facility’ means (A) 
a facility which provides to patients services 
of licensed physicians and a reasonably full 
range of diagnostic and treatment services or 
(B) a rehabilitation facility. 

“(4) The term ‘rehabilitation facility’ 
means a facility which Is operated for the 
primary purpose of assisting in the rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons through an inte- 
grated program of— 

“(A) medical evaluation and services, and 

“(B) psychological, social, or vocational 
evaluation and services, 
under competent professional supervision, 
and in the case of which— 

“(C) the major portion of the required eval- 
uation and services is furnished within the 
facility, and 

“(D) either (i) the facility is operated in 
connection with a hospital, or (ii) all međi- 
cal and related health services are prescribed 
by, or are under the general direction of, per- 
sons licensed to practice medicine or surgery 
in the State. 

“(5) The term ‘outpatient facility’ means 
& health facility which offers a reasonably 
full range of diagnostic and treatment serv- 
ices, which services do not include bed and 
board. 

“(6) The term ‘cost’ as applied to con- 
struction or modernization means the 
amount found by the Secretary to be neces- 
sary for construction and modernization 
repectively, under a project, except that 
such term foes not include any amount 
found by the Secretary to be attributable to 
expansion of the bed capacity of any facility. 
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“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia. 

“(8) The term ‘medically underserved 
population’ means the population of an 
urban or rural area designated by the Sec- 
retary as an area with a shortage of health 
facilities or a population group designated 
by the Secretary as having a shortage of 
such facilities. 

“(9) The term ‘title’, when used with ref- 
erence to a site for a project, means a fee 
simple or such other estate or interest (in- 
cluding a leasehold on which the rental 
does not exceed 4 per centum of the value of 
the land) as the Secretary finds sufficient to 
assure undisturbed use and possession for 
the purpose of construction or moderniza- 
tion and operation of the project for a period 
of (A) not less than twenty years in the 
case of a grant under this title, or (B) the 
term of repayment of a loan made directly 
or guaranteed in the case of such loan or 
guarantee under this title. 

“(10) The term ‘nonprofit’ as applied to 
any facility means a facility which is owned 
and operated by one or more nonprofit cor- 
porations or associations no part of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 

(11) (A) The term ‘Federal share’ with 
respect to any project means the proportion 
of the cost of such project to be paid by 
the Federal Government under this title. 

“(B) With respect to any project in any 
State for which a grant is made from an 
allotment under section 601, the Federal 
share shall be the amount determined by 
the State Agency, but not more than 66% 
per centum or the State’s allotment per- 
centage, whichever is the lower, except that, 
if the State’s allotment percentage is lower 
than 50 per centum, such allotment per- 
centage shall be deemed to be 60 per centum 
for purposes of this paragraph. 

“(C) Prior to the approval of the first 
project in a State during any fiscal year the 
State Agency shall give the Secretary written 
notification of the maximum Federal share 
established pursuant to subparagraph (B) 
for projects in such State to be approved by 
the Secretary during such fiscal year and 
the method for determining the actual Fed- 
eral share to be paid with respect to such 
projects; and such maximum Federal share 
and such method of determination for proj- 
ects in such State approved during such fis- 
cal year shall not be changed after such 
approval. 

“(D) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subparagraphs (B) and (C), the Federal 
share shall, at the option of the State Agency, 
be equal to the per centum provided under 
such subparagraphs plus an incentive per 
centum (which when combined with the 
per centum provided under such subpara- 
gtaphs shall not exceed 100 per centum) 
specified by the State Agency in the case of 
(i) projects that will provide services pri- 
marily for persons in an area determined by 
the Secretary to be a rural or urban poverty 
area, and (ii) projects that offer potential 
for reducing health care costs through shared 
services among health facilities, through 
interfacility cooperation, or through the con- 
struction or modernization of free-standing 
outpatient facilities. 

“(12) The term ‘State Agency’ means the 
State health planning and development 
agency of a State designated under title 
XIV. 


“(13) The Secretary may not determine 
that an area is an urban or rural poverty area 
unless— 

“(A) such area contains one or more sub- 
areas which are characterized as subareas of 
poverty; 

“(B) the population of such subarea or 
subareas constitute a substantial portion of 
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the population of such urban or rural area; 
and 

“(C) the grant, in connection with which 
such determination is made will be used in a 
manner which will serve the needs of the 
individuals residing or employed in such sub- 
area or subareas,” 


TITLE INI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
MISCELLANEOUS AND TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. (a) (1) There are authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, and the next fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary to make grants under 
section 314(a) of the Public Health Service 
Act, except that no grant made to a State 
with funds appropriated under this para- 
graph shall be ayailable for obligation be- 
yond (A) the date on which a State health 
planning and developmént agency is desig- 
nated for such State under section 1421 of 
such Act, or (B) June 30, 1976. 

(2) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and the next fiscal year such sums as 
may be necessary to make grants under 
section 304 of the Public Health Service Act 
for experimental health services delivery 
systems, section 314(b) of such Act, and 
title IX of such Act, except that no grant 
made with funds appropriated under this 
paragraph shall be available for obligation 
beyond (A) June 30, 1976, or (B) the date on 
which a health planning agency has been 
designated under section 1415 of such Act 
for a health area which includes the area of 
the entity for which a grant is made under 
such section 304, 314(b) or title IX. 

(b) A reference in any law or regulation— 

(1) to the agency of a State which ad- 
ministers or supervises the administration 
of a State's health planning functions under 
a State plan approved under section 314(a) 
of the Public Health Service Act shall in the 
case of a State for which a State health plan- 
ning and development agency has been des- 
ignated under section 1421 of such Act be 
considered a reference to such State agency 
designated under such section 1421; 

(2) to an agency or organization which has 
developed a comprehensive regional, metro- 
politan area, or other local area pian or plans 
referred to in section 314(b) of the Public 
Health Service Act shall if all or part of the 
area covered by such plan or plans is within 
a health area established under section 1411 
of the Public Health Service Act be consid- 
ered a reference to the health planning 
agency designated under section 1415 of such 
Act for such health area; and 

(3) to a regional medical program assisted 
under title IX of the Public Health Service 
Act shall if the program is located in a State 
for which a State health planning and de~ 
velopment agency has been designated under 
section 1421 of the Public Health Service Act 
be considered a reference to such State 
agency. 

(c) Section 316 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is repealed. 

(d) The assets, commitments, obligations, 
and outstanding balances of the loan guar- 
antee and loan fund established in the Treas- 
ury by section 626 of the Public Health 
Service Act, as in effect prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act, shall be transferred 
to the loan and loan guarantee fund estab- 
lished by section 615 of the Public Health 
Service Act. 

AGENCY REPORTS 

Sec. 302, The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall report, within one 
year of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of the Senate and the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives (1) the identity of 
each report required to be made by the Sec- 
retary under the Public Health Service Act, 
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the Mental Retardation Facilities and Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Construction 
Act of 1963, or the Comprehensive Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, Treat- 
ment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970 to the 
Congress (or any committee thereof), (2) 
the provision of such Act which requires 
each such report, (3) the purpose of each 
such report, and (4) the due date for each 
such report, The report of the Secretary 
under this section may include such recom- 
mendations as he considers appropriate for 
termination or consolidation of any such re- 
porting requirements, 


TITLE IV—RADIATION HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the 
“Radiation Health and Safety Act of 1974”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec, 402, It is the purpose of this title to— 

(a) provide for the protection of public 
health from the potential adverse effects of 
unnecessary consumer-patent radiation 
exposure by assuring efficacious consumer- 
patient radiologic services; 

(b) assure adequate training of radiologic 
technologists by providing for the establish- 
ment of criteria and minimum standards for 
the accrediation of schools training radio- 
logic technologists; 

(c) provide for the establishment of cri- 
teria and minimum standards for the licen- 
sure of radiologic technologists; and 

(d) provide for establishment of programs 
for the accreditation of education institu- 
tions training radiologic technologists and 
of State programs for the licensure of ra- 
diologic technologists, with authority for the 
Secretary to take necessary action in the 
absence of State action. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
RESPECTING RADIATION HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Sec, 403. Part F of title III of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by inserting 
after subpart 3 the following new subpart: 

“Subpart 4.—Radiologic Technologists 
“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

“Sec. 360G. The Congress finds and de- 
clares— 

“(a) that, consistent with the recommen- 
dations of the National Council on Radia- 
tion Protection and Measurement and the 
International Commission on Radiological 
Protection, it is in the national interest and 
in the interest of public health and safety 
to minimize exposure of the public to po- 
tentially hazardous radiation from all 
sources; 

“(b) while the operation and the use of 
radiologic equipment and methods is essen- 
tial in modern medicine, even the most ad- 
vanced radiologic equipment and procedures 
will not adequately protect the health and 
safety of either the consumer-patient sub- 
jected to radiologic procedures or individuals 
performing such radiologic procedures, in- 
cluding their progeny, unless the individuals 
performing radiologic procedures are fully 
qualified by reason of training and experi- 
ence in the operation of radiologic equip- 
ment or in the performance of radiologic 
procedures so as to avoid unnecessary con- 
sumer-patient and operator exposure to un- 
necessary radiation and to assure efficacious 
consumer-patient radiologic services; 

“(c) that it is in the overall public health 
interest to have an adequate and continuing 
supply of well-trained radiologic technolo- 
gists and that any person who operates ra- 
diologic equipment or administers radiologic 
procedures to consumer-patients should be 
required to demonstrate competence by 
training, experience, and examination; 

“(d) that the protection of the public 
health and safety from unnecessary expos- 
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ure to potentially hazardous radiation from 
all sources is the primary responsibility of 
State and local government, within maxi- 
mum criteria and standards established by 
the Federal Government; and 

“(e) that, consistent with the recommen- 
dations of (1) the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Radiation to the Surgeon General 
in 1966, (2) the Secretary’s Task Force on 
Environmental Health and Related Problems 
in June 1967, (3) the Surgeon General's 
Medical X-ray Advisory Committee on Pub- 
lic Health Considerations in Medical Diag- 
nostic Radiology in October 1967, (4) the 
1970 report of the Secretary to the Congress 
pursuant to the Radiation Control for 
Health and Safety Act of 1968, (5) the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council’s Advisory Committee on the 
Biological Effects of Ionizing Radiations in 
November 1972, and (6) the Conference on 
Radiation Control Program Directors in May 
1974, it is in the national interest and in 
the interest of public health and safety to 
provide for mandatory licensure of persons 
administering potentially hazardous radia- 
tion to consumer-patients. 

“RECOMMENDED CRITERIA AND STANDARDS 


“Sec. 360H. (a) The Secretary shall, as 
soon as practicable but not later than one 
year after the date of enactment of this sub- 
part, develop and issue criteria and minimum 
standards for the accreditation of education 
institutions conducting programs for the 
training of radiologic technologists and for 
use in the accreditation of education insti- 
tutions conducting programs for the train- 
ing of medical and dental practitioners, den- 
tal hygienists, and dental assistants. Such 
criteria and standards shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary shall, as soon as 
practicable, but not later than one year after 
the date of enactment of this subpart, de- 
velop and issue to the States criteria and 
minimum standards for licensure of radio- 
logic technologists, and provide such other 
advice and assistance to the States as he 
deems necessary for the effective implemen- 
tation of this subpart. Such criteria and 
minimum standards shall distinguish be- 
tween the following categories of specializa- 
tion: senior radiologic technologists, medical 
radiologic technologists, dental radiologic 
technologists, radiation therapy technolo- 
gists, nuclear medicine technologists, photo- 
roentgen technician, and technologist-in- 
training. The Secretary may provide in such 
criteria and minimum standards that gradu- 
ation from an educational institution for the 
training of radiologic technologists accred- 
ited pursuant to this subpart satisfies the 
requirements for a provisional license as a 
technologist-in-training conditioned on li- 
censure within one year in one or more cate- 
gories of specialization. Such criteria and 
standards shall be published in the Federal 
Register. The Secretary may designate other 
categories of specialization or levels of com- 
petence for the purpose of licensure if he 
finds that such additional categories are re- 
quired to assure adequate protection of pub- 
lic health from unnecessary radiation expo- 
sure or to assure efficacious consumer-patient 
radiologic services. 

“(2) The Secretary shall, concurrent with 
the development and issuance of criteria and 
standards under paragraph (1) of this sec- 
tion, review and evaluate any voluntary cer- 
tification programs in existence on the date 
of enactment of this subpart, and he shall, 
based on such review and evaluation, deter- 
mine whether such programs meet the cri- 
teria and standards issued pursuant to this 
section, If he is satisfied that a program 
meets such criteria and standards he shall, 
within one year thereafter, license those in- 
dividuals who have been certified under such 
programs in the appropriate categories of 
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specialization established pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“ (c) In establishing criteria and minimum 
standards under this section the Secretary 
shall consult with the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, State health departments, 
and appropriate professional organizations. 

“(a) The Secretary shall give to the States 
such other advice and assistance as will fos- 
ter enactment and enforcement of appropri- 
ate laws and standards, Such advice and 
assistance may include model laws and train- 
ing curriculums, and training aids. 

“(e) The Secretary shall, from time to 
time, revise the criteria and standards issued 
by him pursuant to this subpart. 

“ACCREDITATION AND LICENSURE 


“Sec. 3601. (a) The training and licensure 
of radiologic technologists who intend to 
apply radiation to humans for diagnostic or 
therapeutic purposes in any State or States 
shall be subject to the provisions of this 
subpart. 

“(b) Consistent with the policy declara- 
tion of this subpart, State and local govern- 
ment shall be encouraged to minimize ex- 
posures of the public to potentially hazard- 
ous radiation from all sources and shall not 
be displaced by Federal action except as 
otherwise provided under subsection (c) 
or (d). 

“(c) Upon issuance of the criteria and 
minimum standards pursuant to section 
360H for the accreditation of educational 
institutions, the Governor of a State may 
file with the Secretary a letter of intent that 
such State will within two years of the is- 
suance of the criteria and minimum stand- 
ards adopt as a minimum, the standards of 
accreditation of educational institutions is- 
sued by the Secretary. If, after two years, a 
State fails to adopt such standards, or is un- 
able to adopt such standards or more strin- 
gent standards, the minimum standards is- 
sued by the Secretary for the accreditation 
of educational institutions shall become the 
standards in such State. If the Secretary de- 
termines that such State standards are con- 
sistent with the criteria and minimum stand- 
ards issued pursuant to section 360H; that 
an adequate means of enforcement by State 
action is provided; and that the State pro- 
gram is consistent with the purposes of this 
subpart, such State standards shall be the 
standards applicable in such State. 

“(d) Upon tvpiication of a Governor, the 
Secretary may grant an extension under sub- 
section (c) for not more than two years if 
after review the Secretary determines that 
good faith efforts have been made by the 
State and reasonable assurance is provided 
that an effective program to implement the 
purposes of this subpart will be provided by 
the State within the period of the extension. 

“(e) (1) After receiving any criteria and 
minimum standards issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 360H for the licensure of radiologic 
technologists, the Governor of a State may 
file a letter of intent that such State will 
within two years of the issuance of the cri- 
teria and minimum standards adopt as a 
minimum the standards for licensure of ra- 
diologic technologists issued by the Secre- 
tary. If, after two years, a Governor fails to 
adopt such standards, or is unable to adopt 
such standards or more stringent standards, 
the minimum ‘standards issued by the Sec- 
retary for licensure of radiologic technolo- 
gists shall become the standards in such 
State. If the Secretary determines that such 
State standards are consistent with the cri- 
teria and minimum standards issued pursu- 
ant to section 360H; that an adequate means 
of enforcement by State action is provided; 
and that the State program is consistent 
with the purposes of this subpart, such State 
standards shall be the standards applicable 
in such State. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
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of this section, in the case of a State which 
has, prior to the effective date of standards 
and criteria promulgated pursuant to this 
subpart, established standards for the accred- 
itation or licensure of radiologic technolo- 
gists, such State shall be deemed to be in 
compliance with this section unless the Sec- 
retary determines, after notice and hearing, 
that the standards of such State do not meet 
the minimum standards prescribed by the 
Secretary pursuant to this section or the con- 
ditions for approval of a State program set 
forth in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“(f) The Secretary may authorize appro- 
priate professional organizations to provide 
accreditation and licensing under this sec- 
tion if he determines that such organization 
will adhere to the criterla and minimum 
standards issued pursuant to section 360H, 
For the purposes of accreditation, the Sec- 
retary shall, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, consistent with the purposes of this 
subpart, utilize organizations recognized by 
the Commissioner of Education for such 
purposes. 

“(g) The Secretary may make grants to 
States or professional organizations desig- 
nated pursuant to subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion in an amount up to two-thirds of the 
first year and one-third of the second year 
costs of planning, developing, or establishing 
programs to carry out the purposes of this 
subpart, 

“(h) The Secretary may make grants to 
educational institutions under title VII of 
this Act to carry out the purposes of this 
subpart, 

“(i) The Secretary shall annually review 
programs established pursuant to this sub- 
part and shall suspend the effectiveness of 
any standards or regulations as to accredita- 
tion or as to licensure with respect to any 
State or certified professional licensing orga- 
nization designated pursuant to subsection 
(t) when he determines that the program of 
any State or organization is inconsistent with 
the purposes of this subpart or with revised 
criteria and minimum standards issued pur- 
suant to subsection 360H(e). 


“PROHIBITED ACTS 


“Sec, 360J. (a) Upon the effective date of 
regulations and standards established pur- 
suant to the subpart, it shall be unlawful for 
an individual to apply potentially hazardous 
radiation to humans for diagnostic or thera- 
peutic purposes unless he is a licensed medi- 
cal practitioner, a licensed dentist, a licensed 
dental hygienist, or holds a valid radiologic 
technologist license issued in accordance with 
standerds promulgated pursuant to section 
360H, except, for a licensed photo-roentgen 
technologist or a licensed technologist-in- 
training who must be under the supervision 
of a radiologist or a more specialized radio- 
logic technologist as provided for in section 
360H. 

“(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown, to restrain violations of this section, 
The district courts of the United States shall 
also have jurisdiction in accordance with sec- 
tion 1355 of title 28 of the United States Code 
to enforce the provisions of this section. 

“(¢) (1) Any violation of this subsection by 
an individual applying potentially hazardous 
radiation to human beings for diagnostic or 
therapeutic purposes shall be subject to a 
civil penalty of not more than $1,000. For 
the purposes of this section, any such viola- 
tion shall be with respect to each act or 
omission made unlawful by this section. 

*(2) Any such civil penalty may on ap- 
plication be remitted or mitigated by the Sec- 
retary. In determining the amount of such 
penalty, or whether it should be remitted or 
mitigated and in what amount the appro- 
priateness of such penalty to the size of the 
business. of the person charged and the 
gravity of the violation shall be considered, 
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The amount of such penalty, when finally 
determined, may be deducted from any sums 
owing by the United States to the person 
charged. 

“(d) Actions under this section may be 
brought In the district court of the United 
States for the district wherein any act or 
omission or transaction constituting the vio- 
lation occurred, or in such court for the dis- 
trict where the defendant is found or trans- 
acts business and process in such cases may 
be served in any other district of which the 
defendant is an inhabitant or wherever the 
defendant may be found. 

“(e) Nothing in this subpart shall be con- 
strued as requiring the Secretary to report 
for the institution of proceedings minor vio- 
lations of this subpart whenever he believes 
that the public interest will be adequately 
served by a suitable written notice or warn- 
ing. 

“(f) The remedies provided for in this sec- 
tion shall be in addition to and not in sub- 
stitution for any other remedies provided by 
law.” 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
happy to have the opportunity to speak 
before my colleagues in the Senate on 
the National Health Planning and De- 
velopment and Health Facilities Assist- 
ance Act of 1974. This act is of particu- 
lar significance to those of us in the 
Senate, for it deals with a topic we are 
vitally concerned with—health and more 
specifically the planning for an inte- 
grated system of health care that meets 
the needs of all Americans. 

The proposed legislation creates a 
single new program of State and area- 
wide health planning and development 
which combines the best features of the 
existing programs of comprehensive 
health planning, regional medical pro- 
grams, Hill-Burton, and experimental 
health services delivery systems. The 
new legislative authority will commence 
upon enactment and continue through 
the end of fisca) 1977. Provision is made 
for overlapping the new authority with 
the existing authorities and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is given responsibility for assisting the 
existing programs during their com- 
bination and transition into the new 
program. 

The bill also amends the existing Hill- 
Burton authority by establishing a new 
special projects grant program directed 
toward meeting the Nation’s urgent 
health facilities needs. In addition, the 
bill addresses the problem of harmful 
radiation exposure by adding provisions 
designed to protect the public from such 
exposure. 

At this time I would like to present 
a brief summary of the key provisions of 
the bill now before us. 

New title XIV has three principal 
parts which provide authority for: 

First. National guidelines for health 
planning, requires the Secretary of HEW 
within 1 year of enactment of this legis- 
lation to issue guidelines concerning 
national health planning policy. A Na- 
tional Advisory Council on health plan- 
ning and development is to be established 
in HEW on a permanent basis and is to 
advise, consult with, and make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary with re- 
spect to the development of these guide- 
lines. The Council is, to be composed of 
12 persons broadly representative of 
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consumers, health planning agencies, 
and other qualified persons. 

Second. Health planning agencies, 
creates a system of health planning agen- 
cies responsible for areawide planning 
and development throughout the country 
in health areas established by the Gov- 
ernors of the States. The bill specifies the 
criteria for the structure, staff, govern- 
ing body, and functions of the health 
planning agencies. Each agency is re- 
quired to annually establish or revise a 
Jong-range goal plan—LGP—and a 
short-term priorities plan—SPP—to pro- 
vide technical and financial assistance 
for development of health resources 
which implement the plans; to review 
proposed Federal health projects; to as- 
sist States in reviews of new health serv- 
ices and facilities offered or proposed to 
be offered; to review the need for existing 
institutional services and facilities and 
make recommendations to the States re- 
garding their continued need; and to 
coordinate with appropriate planning 
and regulatory entities. These functions 
shall be conducted for the purpose of im- 
proving the health of the area’s resi- 
dents; increasing the accessibility, ac- 
ceptability, continuity, and quality of 
health services; restraining increases in 
the cost of providing services; and pre- 
venting unnecessary duplication of 
health resources in the area. 

Third, State health planning and de- 
velopment agencies provides for assist- 
ance to each State government in the de- 
velopment and funding of a State health 
planning and development agency, se- 
lected by the Governor in each State and 
designated by the Secretary. The State 
agency is to prepare—at least annually— 
a preliminary long-range State health 
plan and a preliminary short-term State 
health plan made up of the plans of the 
health planning agencies. The State 
agency is to serve as the designated 
planning agency for purposes of section 
1122 of the Social Security Act, if the 
State chooses to participate in that pro- 
gram, and is to administer a mandatory 
State certificate of need program. It also 
is to review the need for new and exist- 
ing institutional health services and fa- 
cilities. The State agency is to assist and 
be advised by a statewide health coordi- 
nating council which prepares a long- 
range State health plan and a short-term 
State health plan—based on the prelimi- 
nary plans of the State agency—com- 
posed of the plans of the health planning 
agencies. The Council also reviews the 
budgets and applications of the health 
planning agencies; advises the State 
agency on the performance of its func- 
tions; and reviews proposed uses of Fed- 
eral funds allotted to the State under 
Federal health programs. The proposed 
legislation permits the Secretary to enter 
into agreements with State agencies for 
regulation or establishment of rates for 
payment or reimbursement of health 
services. This program is to be imple- 
mented only at the option of the individ- 
ual States. 

Title II of the bill amends existing law 
by substituting a new title, “Assistance 
for Construction and Modernization of 
Health Facilities’ which provides author- 
ity for: 
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First. State allotment, entitles each 
State which has developed an approved 
health facilities plan to a State allot- 
ment to assist it in meeting the costs of 
projects for construction or moderniza- 
tion of public or other nonprofit outpa- 
tient facilities, and modernization of 
public or other nonprofit health facilities 
which will serve medically underserved 
populations or populations which with- 
out the modernization would be desig- 
nated medically underserved. Each proj- 
ect application must be rveiewed by the 
appropriate health planning agency. 

Second. Grants, loans, and loan guar- 
antees, authorizes grants to public or 
private nonprofit entities and direct 
loans and guarantees of loans to public 
and other nonprofit entities to assist in 
meeting the costs of projects for the 
same purposes specified for State allot- 
ments. Each project application must be 
reviewed by the appropriate planning 
agency. 

Title ITI of the bill, “miscellaneous 
provisions,” provides for transition from 
existing programs to the new programs 
established undcr titles I and II of the 
act and for agency reports. 

Title IV of the bill, the Radiation 
Health and Safety Act of 1974, amends 
part F of title IIT of the Public Health 
Service Act ny providing for the estab- 
lishment of criteria and minimum stand- 
ards for accreditation of schools training 
radiologic technologists, and for the li- 
censure of radiologic technologists. The 
bill also provides for the establishment 
of programs for the accreditation of edu- 
cational institutions training radiologic 
technologists and of State programs for 
licensure of such personnel and author- 
izes the Secretary of HEW to take neces- 
sary action in the absence of State 
action. 

II. LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 

The legislative authority for all pro- 
grams for health planning and resources 
development—the comprehensive health 
planning, regional medical programs, 
Hill-Burton, and experimental health 
services delivery systems programs—ex- 
pired on June 30, 1974. Since that time, 
the programs’ functions have been fund- 
ed with released impounded moneys or 
under continuing resolutions. 

During the past year, the committee 
considered in depth a number of meas- 
ures for the revision, combination, and 
extension of these programs. The Sub- 
committee on Health held hearings on 
March 11, 20, 26, and 28, 1974 on S. 2994, 
S. 3139, S. 2796, S. 3166, and related bills. 
In addition, hearings were held on 
June 14, 1974 on S. 3577, S. 2983, and 
proposals to provide assistance for the 
construction and modernization of 
health facilities. Subsequent to the hear- 
ings, an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was drafted by the Subcom- 
mittee on Health of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee which incorporated 
features of all of the above proposais. 
The full committee ordered the measure 
as amended, reported on October 10, 
1974. The vote was 14 to 0 with 2 absten- 
tions. 

COST OF LEGISLATION 

As reported by the committee, S. 2994 

provides for authorizations of appropria- 
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tions for 3 fiscal years, 1975, 1976, ang 
1977, for health planning and resources 
development programs. The authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1975 is $245 million: 
for fiscal year 1976, $330 million; and for 
fiscal year 1977, $415 million. The total 
authorizations for the 3 years are $990 
million. See table I. 


TABLE |.—AUTHORIZATIONS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1975-77 


UNDER S. 2994 
[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year— 
1975 1976 1977 Total 


Title XIV; 

Health planning agency plan- 
ning grants, sec, 1416. 

Development grants area 
health services development 
funds, sec. 1417 

Grants for regulation or estab- 
ment of rates for health 
services, sec, 1424 

Assistance for State health 
agen | and development, 


60 90 125 275 


Titie Vi: 
State allotments and grants, 
sec. 625 (a). 
Loans and loan guarantees, 
625 (b) 


sec, iY (Q (G) 
Subtotal 125- 12 375 


1 Such sums as may be necessary. 


These figures may be compared with 
recent budgetary experience in the three 
principal existing programs which will be 
combined by S. 2994, comprehensive 
health planning, regional medical pro- 
grams, and Hill-Burton. Authorizations 
for fiscal year 1973 were $747.5 million 
and $391.3 million in fiscal year 1974. 
Table II provides a summary of the ob- 
ligational authority for fiscal years 1973 
and 1974 under existing law. 


TABLE 11—COMPARABLE OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR 
FISCAL YEARS 1973-74 UNDER EXISTING LAW 


1974 


10.0 
25.1 


197.2 
159.0 


391.3 


State health planning, section a 

Areawide health planning, section 3 Xb)... 

Medical ‘ne eg construction, Hill-Burton, 
title V 


In reviewing the new and existing ob- 
ligational authorities, it is evident that 
the bill we are considering is fiscally 
responsible. While the authorizations are 
below current levels for the existing pro- 
grams, the bill still provides funds for 
planning, implementation, and construc- 
tion but at a level that will permit ef- 
ficient and effective utilization of our 
increasingly scarce economic resources. 

I. HISTORY AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The legislation before you is being con- 
sidered at an opportune time. Since a 
large number of Federal health statutes 
expired on June 30, we have a unique 
opportunity to consider this legislation 
within a total national strategy to resolve 
our major health problems of access, 
cost, and quality of care. 

In the past, complex health problems 
have been dealt with in a piecemeal 
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manner. This approach was often un- 
avoidable; yet, Iam sure that we all share 
the opinion that specific legislative pro- 
posals should be developed in a context 
that recognizes the interrelationships 
among the various elements contribut- 
ing to health care: Resource planning 
and development, including manpower 
and facilities; resource allocation; cost 
and efficiency of care; public demand for 
services; and the ability of the public to 
pay for necessary health services. 

S. 2994 captures the essence of the 
previously mentioned elements since it 
integrates three separate programs deal- 
ing with planning, implementation and 
construction into a unified approach. 
The addition of the regional medical pro- 
gram and the comprehensive health 
planning program to the earlier enacted 
Hill-Burton program meant that the 
Federal Government was assisting States 
and localities in the operation of three 
distinct programs with different histories 
and responsibilities but with some over- 
lap in their efforts and a common goal 
of improving the health of the American 
people. The proposed legislation builds 
upon the experience of these three pro- 
grams and seeks to combine their best 
features into one new health planning 
and resources development effort. Be- 
cause the proposed legislation can only 
be fully understood in the context of our 
experience to date, I would like to review 
briefly each of the three existing pro- 
grams. 

COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING 


The Comprehensive Health Planning 
and Public Health Services Amendments 
of 1966 (P.L. 89-749) authorized a 2-year 
program of Federal support for compre- 
hensive health planning and public 
health services. The public health serv- 
ices parts of this act are not the subject 
of the present legislation, having been 
considered earlier this year. The compre- 
hensive health planning—CHP—author- 
ity was recommended by President John- 
son to provide a coherent response to 
some of the existing shortcomings of 
Federal, State, and local health plan- 
ning efforts at the time. It was an out- 
growth of the enactment in 1964 of leg- 
islative authority for areawide health 
facilities planning councils. The legisla- 
tion responded to the criticism of that 
program that planning for health facili- 
ties without planning for health man- 
power, services or other programs and 
activities which affected people’s health 
would inevitably lead to a bias of our 
resources toward expensive health 
facilities. 

Thus, the comprehensive health plan- 
ning agencies envisioned by the legisla- 
tion were given a broad mandate to plan 
for all parts of the health system and 
any aspect of our physical, work, or per- 
sonal environment which affected health. 
Further, the agencies were given the au- 
thority to study the needs of their own 
communities and devote their planning 
efforts to priorities which would respond 
to those needs rather than an arbitrary 
part of the health system—such as 
health facilities, 

The original legislative authority con- 
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tained three principal parts which are 
the concern of the proposed legislation: 

First. Authorization of formula grants 
to States for the support of State com- 
prehensive health planning programs. 
The legislation provided for a State 
health planning council to advise the 
designated State agency, and the coun- 
cil membership was to be broadly repre- 
sentative of public and private health or- 
ganizations throughout the State with a 
majority of the membership represent- 
ing consumers of health services; 

Second. Authority for project grants to 
public or private nonprofit organizations 
to assist in paying the costs of operating 
areawide comprehensive health planning 
agencies. These agencies were to prepare 
regional or local plans for the coordina- 
tion and development of existing and new 
health services, facilities, and man- 
power; and 

Third. Authority for project grants to 
public or private nonprofit institutions or 
organizations for training, studies, and 
demonstrations intended to develop im- 
proved comprehensive health planning. 

The comprehensive health planning 
authority has been amended several 
times since 1966; however, in 1972 the 
role of the State comprehensive health 
planning agencies was strengthened by 
the Social Security Amendments of 1972 
(P.L. 92-603). 

These amendments added section 1122 
to the Social Security Act. It provides 
the health care facilities and HMO’s 
would not be reimbursed by medicare, 
medicaid, or the maternal and child 
health programs for depreciation, inter- 
est or return on equity capital relating to 
capital expenditures that were deter- 
mined by designated State planning 
agencies—which in most States is the 
314(a) agency—to be inconsistent with 
standards, criteria or plans developed by 
the State agencies. 

This important provision related ex- 
penditures under medicare and medicaid 
to State health planning for the first 
time by assuring, in effect, that medi- 
care and medicaid would not support the 
construction of unneeded health care fa- 
cilities, It was clear in the legislative his- 
tory of this provision that States should 
use recommendations from areawide 
agencies to assist them in the imple- 
mentation of this provision. 

The important concept embodied in 
this legislation, that health financing 
should be closely related to health plan- 
ning, has subsequently been reflected in 
almost all major proposals for national 
health insurance through a series of de- 
vices intended to assure that national 
health insurance does not pay for costly 
services which the planning process de- 
termines are unneeded. 

I would like to point out that the ulti- 
mate objectives of the original program 
were to promote the development of a 
healthful environment and a health care 
system in which quality health services 
would be available, accessible, and afford- 
able for all persons. Despite the many 
changes made by S. 2994, these objectives 
are continued in the proposed legislation. 
The means are changed, but the objec- 
tives are the same. 
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REGIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAMS 


The initial regional medical program— 
RMP—legislative authority grew out of 
the report of the President’s Commission 
on Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke, 
published in December 1964. Enactment 
of the Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke 
Amendments of 1965 (Public Law 89- 
239) , adding title IX to the Public Health 
Service Act, came on October 6, 1965. 
The legislation responded to the report's 
recommendation calling for the estab- 
lishment of a national network of re- 
gional centers, local diagnostic and 
treatment stations, and medical com- 
plexes designed to unite the worlds of 
scientific research, medical education, 
and medical care. 

The 1965 authority was amended in 
1968 and again in 1970. 

The 1970 legislation (Public Law 91- 
515), while retaining an expanded cate- 
gorical disease focus by adding coverage 
of kidney diseases, made a number of 
program changes. These included a new 
emphasis on primary care, the linking of 
primary to secondary and tertiary care, 
renewed emphasis on regionalization of 
health care resources, new construction 
authority, and a call for better use of 
health manpower especially in under- 
served areas. A requirement was added 
that areawide CHP agencies be afforded 
the opportunity to review and comment 
on RMP grant proposals affecting their 
planning areas. 

The initial concept of the regional 
medical programs was to provide a ve- 
hicle by which scientific knowledge about 
the diagnosis and treatment of heart 
disease, cancer, stroke, and related dis- 
eases, could be transferred to providers 
of health services in order to improve 
the quality of care provided to patients 
with those diseases. The program activi- 
ties supported by RMP in the first several 
years and to some extent the local RMP 
structures and staffs themselves reflected 
this initial concept and mission. A signifi- 
cant portion of the funds in the early 
years went to the support of programs 
and projects intended to make the best 
in modern medical care readily accessi- 
ble to people suffering from or threatened 
by heart disease, cancer, and stroke. 

New emphases reflecting the Depart- 
ment’s national health priorities for 1970 
were contained in the legislative exten- 
sion in October 1970. These new pri- 
orities included improved access to care, 
especially primary care for all Ameri- 
cans, with special emphasis on under- 
served, innercity, and rural areas. 

These developments coupled with an 
increase in funds in fiscal year 1972 re- 
sulted in a marked redirection in RMP 
activities. This redirection took the gen- 
eral form of: 

A movement from a categorical to a 
more comprehensive focus; 

A growing concern with primary and 
ambulatory services in addition to that 
for secondary and teritary inpatient 
care; 

A decreased interest in high technology 
projects and increased interest in proj- 
ects aimed at dealing with problems of 
health services delivery and the delivery 
system; and, 
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Expansion of health manpower proj- 
ects intended to improve the use, pro- 
ductivity and distribution of manpower. 

The reorientation of the program 
emphasis can be observed in the shift in 
types of medical institutions and services 
supported and in the percentage of pro- 
gram activity in each area. Examples of 
increasing allocations in specific pro- 
gram areas include: 

In fiscal 1970, over 80 percent of RMP 
projects were disease focused, categorical 
in nature, and only 17 percent of the 
projects were of a comprehensive or 
multicategorical nature. Two years later 
in 1972 nearly one-half—45 percent— 
were of a comprehensive or multicate- 
gorical nature, and the percentage of 
projects focused on a single categorical 
disease had dropped propotionally—8&3 
percent to 55 percent. 

In order to bring together planning 
and implementation activities, S. 2994 
has replaced existing regional medical 
program authority with a development 
fund to be administered by the local 
health planning agencies in accordance 
with their perception of the health needs 
of the area. 

MEDICAL FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

(HILL-BURTON) 


Congressional interest in effective 
health planning and resources develop- 
ment began with the enactment of the 
Hill-Burton program in 1946. To identify 
and meet some of the deficiencies in the 
supply and distribution of health facili- 
ties, Congress enacted and President 
Truman approved in 1946 the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act. This act 
authorized grants to the States for: 

First. Surveying State needs and de- 
veloping State plans for the construc- 
tion of public and voluntary nonprofit 
hospitals and public health centers; and, 

Second. Assisting in constructing and 
equipping such facilities. 

Not only did this program provide 
funds for the construction of needed new 
hospitals but it clearly contemplated that 
the States which received those funds 
would use them in accordance with a 
planning process by which the States 
would be surveyd with respect to. their 
need for an existing supply of medical 
facilities, and plans drawn based on these 
surveys which would use the available 
funds to fill unmet needs. 

Little change in this Federal effort oc- 
curred until 1964 when the Hill-Burton 
Act was modified by the addition of leg- 
islative authority for the funding of 
regional, or areawide, voluntary health 
facilities planning agencies—sometimes 
called “318 agencies” after the section 
number of the legislative authority in 
the Public Health Service Act. This new 
authority rapidly led to the funding in 
many major metropolitan areas of non- 
profit private corporations governed by 
boards of community leaders and health 
care providers which sought to plan for 
their whole community the development 
of needed hospitals and other health 
care facilities, 

In 1970, Congress enacted the Medical 
Facilities Construction and Moderniza- 
tion Amendments of 1970 (P.L. 91-296). 
It authorized new appropriations for 
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construction and modernization of 
health facilities and supplemented the 
grant program by a program of loans 
and loan guarantees. 

The 1970 amendments made several 
important changes in the operation and 
administration of the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram. They provided for assistance in 
the construction of neighborhood health 
centers, assignment of priority to areas 
of relatively small financial resources 
and rural communities, and establish- 
ment of priorities for outpatient facili- 
ties in poverty areas and for facilities 
providing comprehensive health care, 
training in the health or allied health 
professions and treatment for alco- 
holism. 

The original enactment of Hill-Bur- 
ton was based on a recognition of the 
need for an increase in the capacity of 
the Nation’s health facilities. In 1946, 
while the eight States with the highest 
per-capita income had 4 beds per 1,000 
population, there were only 2.5 beds per 
1,000 population in the eight States with 
the lowest per-capita income. Today, this 
imbalance has been corrected and, in- 
deed, the general hospitals in the lowest 
income States are newer facilities on 
the average. 

The need for additional hospital beds 
in the Nation has virtually disappeared. 
State plan data reflecting the status of 
facilities as of January 1974, indicate 
that there are 20,000 surplus hospital 
beds in the Nation. A recent report by a 
respected research group indicates a 
projected surplus of over 67,000 beds for 
1975. However, it should be noted that 
despite these aggregate surpluses, a 
number of States and service areas with- 
in States still report a shortage of facil- 
ities and beds. This is particularly true 
in areas which have experienced rapid 
recent population shifts or growth. 

However, there is still tremendous need 
for modernization of existing facilities. 
According to the latest Hill-Burton 
State plans. more than 167,000 general 
hospital beds and nearly 233,000 long- 
term care beds need to be modernized. 
About 2,800 public health centers, out- 
patient facilities, and rehabilitation fa- 
cilities need modernization. 

Of a $20 billion estimated total back- 
log in health facility needs, 13 billion is 
needed for modernization, two-thirds of 
the total backlog. Looked at another way, 
over one-third of our country’s general 
hospitals and long-term care facilities 
have reached the point that they need 
to be remodeled or replaced. 

Moreover, there is a continuing and 
growing need for outpatient facilities. In 
the last two decades there has been an 
explosive growth in hospitals’ outpatient 
activities. In 1953, there were two out- 
patient visits for every inpatient admis- 
sion. By 1972, with 158,465,000 outpatient 
visits and 31,035,931 admissions this ratio 
had increased to 5 to 1. In 1953, over 60 
percent of the community hospitals re- 
ported outpatient services; by 1972, this 
number had increased to 90 percent. In 
addition, data from 1955 to 1970 indicate 
that emergency visits have increased by 
312 percent and that outpatient clinic 
attendance went up by nearly 5 percent. 
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Together, their rates of growth averaged 
11 percent annually. 

In terms of the use of available serv- 
ices, community hospitals reported al- 
most 134 million ambulatory visits in 
1970, or 662 per 1,000 civilian population. 
By 1973, the rate of outpatient visits had 
risen to over 800 per 1,000 population. 
From 1967 through 1970, there was es- 
sentially no net change in the number of 
community hospitals or in the number 
that provide ambulatory services. 

Nevertheless, use of outpatient services 
increased by 22 percent, in comparison 
to an 8 percent increase in inpatient 
services. Thus, while growth in inpatient 
utilization appears to be slowing, the 
growth in outpatient utilization continues 
to increase. 

It is evident that the Nation needs 
strong and effective health planning. 
Many parts of the country presently lack 
adequate physician services and, in some 
cases, hospital beds to provide needed 
care to their populations. In some areas 
through a lack of effective planning and 
control over facilities development, ex- 
cesses of costly hospitals and nursing 
homes have developed. Even where rea- 
sonable amounts of health resources are 
available, they are often inaccessible at 
night or on weekends or operating in an 
entirely uncoordinated manner. Health 
care costs are rising at rates which well 
exceed those of the general economy. 

The existing programs—comprehen- 
sive health planning, regional medical 
programs, and Hill-Burton—have all 
made a variety of very important and 
impressive contributions to their own 
communities and to our knowledge of 
how to achieve effective health planning. 
Only through these programs and their 
efforts have we learned the true extent 
of the problems to which they respond 
and how a more effective program might 
be designed. Thus, the new programs 
enacted by S. 2994 build upon the exist- 
ing programs: their strengths have been 
emphasized and continued, an attempt 
has been made to avoid their deficiencies, 
and it is hoped that the invaluable re- 
sources which they have developed 
through their governing boards and 
staffs will become the core of the new 
programs, 

IV. NEED FOR BILL NOW 


As has already been pointed out, this 
is an opportune time for the Senate to 
take action. However, there is an even 
more important reason for the Senate to 
move positively on this bill today. The 
concepts expressed in S. 2994 have been 
under discussion for a couple of years. 
We are aware that the administration 
over a year and one-half ago proposed 
the termination of regional medical pro- 
grams and Hill-Burton. 

The Congress responded by calling for 
a simple 1-year extension of the existing 
programs, with the expressed intent of 
studying the programs under considera- 
tion. I beHeve that this was a sound move 
on the part of the Congress. While this 
action permitted us to carry out this es- 
sential review, it also had an adverse ef- 
fect on the programs themselves. 

The l-year extension was a signal to 
many that the Congress was going to 
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make some significant changes in the 
near future. This lack of stability made 
it difficult for many programs to main- 
tain and/or hire the high-quality per- 
sonnel necessary to carry out program 
responsibilities. In other cases, it was 
hard to get communities to develop qual- 
ity proposals which were responsive to 
community needs since the future sup- 
port of such efforts was clearly uncer- 
tain. 

The studying the Congress authorized 
has been completed. We have heard from 
many people and have incorporated their 
ideas into our own analysis of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the exist- 
ing programs. The end result is a bill 
which significantly enhances our ability 
to deal with planning, implementation, 
and construction in a coordinated and 
effective fashion. 

The time for action is now and there 
is no reason to delay the implementation 
of the concepts expressed in S. 2994. To 
do so would mean that the Senate would 
be avoiding its responsibility and obliga- 
tion to insure that programs are enacted 
which will benefit the total population. 
Furthermore, nonaction by the Senate 
will only perpetuate the uncertainty and 
instability that now faces 56 State com- 
prehensive health planning agencies, 218 
areawide comprehensive health planning 
agencies, 53 regional medical programs, 
56 State Hill-Burton agencies, 17 experi- 
mental health services delivery systems 
and their respective constituencies. 

A second reason for our immediate ac- 
tion on S. 2994 rests with the strong po- 
tential for enactment of some form of 
national health insurance in the near 
future. In all of the hearings that have 
been held on NHI and through the vol- 
umes of material that have been written 
on the subject, considerable stress has 
been given to benefit packages and the 
financial mechanisms for supporting 
such a program. Such a focus has been 
appropriate, since they are major ele- 
ments in any program; however, a major 
outgrowth of this stress has been an in- 
creasing concern for physical and human 
resources. Specifically, will there be 
enough resources, appropriate to the 
needs, and distributed in a manner so as 
to effectively meet the demand that will 
be generated through a national health 
insurance program? 

This concern leads into the question 
of planning and the need for an effective 
planning base if we are to successfully 
implement national health insurance. Up 
to this point adequate attention has not 
been given to this very real question. 
However, we can change that situation 
today within the context of this bill. 
Quite frankly, S. 299 gives us the capacity 
to implement a comprehensive planning 
base throughout the total United States. 
Even more important, though, is that this 
can be done with a time interval that 
provides an opportunity to plan for na- 
tional health insurance. 

What exactly does this bill do as far as 
the planning for national health insur- 
ance is concerned. First of all it will sup- 
port the creation of a system of regional 
health planning agencies throughout the 
entire country. This is contrasted with 
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the existing situation under the compre- 
hensive health planning program where 
only 75 percent of the population is cov- 
ered by an areawide health planning 
agency. The areas currently not covered 
are largely rural but under S. 2994 they 
would now have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in regional health planning. 

Second, the bill would provide the 
financial resources necessary to employ 
both the number and types of staff neces- 
sary to tackle the planning issues posed 
by national health insurance. Under §. 
2994 regional health planning agencies 
have a minimum professional staff of 10 
compared with the average of 4 under 
the existing comprehensive health plan- 
ning program, 

Third, S. 2994 targets the planning 
activities on the personal service needs 
of the population and the manpower and 
facilities necessary to meet the needs. 

Finally, the bill fosters the creation of 
regional decisionmaking bodies encom- 
passing providers, consumers, educators, 
payors, and local elected officials who in 
conjunction with appropriately educated 
professional staff can make planning and 
resource allocation decisions which will 
go a long way to ensuring an effective 
implementation of a national health in- 
surance program on a local level 

A third rationale for immediate action 
is linked to the authority for develop- 
ment activities, As is well known, the re- 
gional medical programs have served as 
a vehicle for the development of a num- 
ber of initiatives both on State and re- 
gional level. While many of the activ- 
ities were consistent with community 
needs a large number of the projects 
were research projects tied to the inter- 
ests of medical school faculty. This bill 
gives us the capacity to benefit from the 
strengths of the regional medical pro- 
grams experience by supportng develop- 
mental projects which are responsive to 
the priorities set forth in a regional 
agency's short-term priorities plan. 

More importantly though this provi- 
sion will allow communities to positively 
attack resource deficiencies that they all 
face in some form. Of even greater sig- 
nificance though is that this authority 
gives real meaning and substance to the 
planning that will be taking place. In 
many parts of the country, under the ex- 
isting comprehensive health planning 
program, planning agencies have been 
frustrated by their inability to get their 
planning priorities implemented in a via- 
ble format. There has been no mandated 
link between the planning under compre- 
hensive health planning and the devel- 
opment under regional medical pro- 
grams. S. 2994 rectifies this very 
condition. 

Furthermore, if we think back to the 
earlier discussion about the ties between 
national health insurance and planning 
and resource needs, we see the real prom- 
ise this provision holds. 

Another reason for an immediate de- 
cision on this bill rests on the question of 
need for facilities and services. For a 
number of years this country has wres- 
tled with the problem of how to get fa- 
cilities and services into areas where 
they are needed. To a large extent, we 
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have been successful, as witnessed by the 
Hill-Burton program. Increasingly 
though our successes have been turning 
to failures as we have seen beds and 
services added in communities where 
there was already an adequate supply. 
Various estimates have placed the num- 
ber of excess beds currently operating 
or projected to be operating in the near 
future throughout the United States as 
between 67,000 and 110,000. Estimates of 
the projected unnecessary cost of sup- 
porting those beds based on an average 
cost. of $20,000 range up to $2 billion 
annually, 

Many States have taken steps to 
rectify this condition by passing certifi- 
cate of need laws. To date 24 States have 
passed such legislation which requires 
providers to secure certificates of approv- 
al prior to carrying out modernization 
or new construction projects. 

The Congress supported the actions of 
the 24 States through the Social Security 
Amendments of 1972. Specifically, the 
Congress, by adding section 1122 to the 
Social Security Act, legislatively ex- 
pressed the conviction that public funds 
through medicare, medicaid, and ma- 
ternal and child health programs should 
not be used to support unnecessary capi- 
tal expenditures. The Congress made this 
a voluntary program and to date the 
chief executives of 40 States and terri- 
tories have signed agreements with the 
Secretary of HEW to implement this pro- 
gram. This States participating in the 
section 1122 program have been doing so 
for about a year and in that period about 
2,000 actions have been completed with 
a denial rate of about 5 percent. These 
disapprovals are estimated to have a dol- 
lar value of $200 million. 

Today, every State, except for Texas 
and West Virginia, has either a certifi- 
cate of need or a section 1122 program. 
However, there is general concensus that 
State certificate of need programs are 
the basic component in a program to con- 
trol unnecessary capital expenditures. 
This bill gives strength and substance to 
this feeling by requiring all States to en- 
act a certificate of need program and in 
turn States will be provided with the fi- 
nancial resources to operate such a pro- 
gram. Financial support is also avail- 
able for those States that want to 
participate in the section 1122 program. 

Another feature of this part of the bill 
deals with the necessity of existing fa- 
cilities and services. To date all of our 
attention is addressed to new construc- 
tion and little time is spent on duplica- 
tive facilities and services that operate 
at low occupancies. When one considers 
the $2 billion cost of maintaining excess 
hospital beds in a 1-year period, the cost 
to public over a 10- to 20- to 30-year pe- 
riod becomes overwhelming. 

This bill would permit planning agen- 
cies to review existing facilities and 
services in the context of total com- 
munity needs. Where a continuing need 
was not indicated the planning agency 
could work with the facility to reorient 
the facility or service to a more appro- 
priate use. 

A fifth reason that the bill is needed 
now deais with the construction and 
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modernization of health care facilities, 
While most experts agree that few if any 
new hospitals are needed there remain 
many hospitals in urgent need of mod- 
ernization. These institutions, largely in 
poverty areas, have few sources of capi- 
tal funds. 

In addition, with the increased em- 
phasis on treating patients in ambula- 
tory care facilities there is an urgent 
need to provide a financing mechanism 
for these outpatient facilities. The bill 
would provide support for these activi- 
ties by modifying the current Hill-Bur- 
ton program to insure that funds are di- 
rected at these efforts rather than on 
construction of new hospitals. Since the 
Federal Government would disburse 
some of the funds directly, the particular 
needs of our medically underserved pop- 
ulations could be more adequately met 
than is the case under current law. 

A final argument for immediate action 
by the Senate on S. 2994 rests with the 
costs of medical care. The rising costs 
of health care during the past decade is 
a problem that cannot be ignored. Prior 
to the economic stabilization program 
the health industry was the most infla- 
tionary sector in the economy with total 
health care costs rising 50 percent faster 
than the consumer price index. Hospital 
costs, the largest single component of 
health care expenditures registered an- 
nual cost increases as high as 15 percent. 
This spectacular rate of increase resulted 
in higher insurance premiums, greatly 
increased expenditures by the Federal 
and State governments under programs 
like medicare and medicaid and higher 
out of pocket costs to almost all Ameri- 
cans. In many cases access to care was 
made impossible by the high costs. Dur- 
ing the period when controls were in 
effect, the rate of increases was substan- 
tially reduced. However, once controls 
were lifted, costs skyrocketed. During 
the months April through September 
1974, medical prices rose 16.6 percent on 
an annualized basis. 

Some States have established pro- 
grams to review the rates of health pro- 
viders. More must be done, however. 
Recognizing that circumstances vary be- 
tween different parts of the country a 
provision to support rate review activities 
by Sfate governments has been included. 
No State need participate unless it wants 
to. While I trust that a comprehensive 
national health insurance program will 
be enacted shortly that will provide a na- 
tional mechanism to deal with inflation 
of health care costs, we cannot ignore 
the problem that exists today and should 
support those States which are willing to 
act immediately. 

N. SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF PROPOSED 

LEGISLATION 
NATIONAL GUIDELINES FOR HEALTH PLANNING 


The proposed legislation directs the 
Secretary of HEW to develop national 
guidelines for health planning. The 
guidelines shall include standards re- 
specting appropriate supply, distribu- 
tion, and organization of health resources 
and a statement of quantified national 
health planning goals based on speci- 
fied national health priorities. 
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In issuing guidelines the Secretary is 
to consult with and get recommenda- 
tions from the health planning agencies, 
the State health planning and develop- 
ment agencies, the statewide health co- 
ordinating councils, and the National 
Advisory Council on Health Planning and 
Development. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HEALTH PLAN- 
NING AND DEVELOPMENT 

The proposed legislation authorizes 
the creation of a National Advisory 
Council on Health Planning and Devel- 
opment to be composed of Government 
officials, individuals active in the health 
planning process at the areawide level, 
providers of health care services, and 
others knowledgeable about the prob- 
lems of the health care industry. The 
purpose of the Council is to advise the 
Secretary with respect to the promul- 
gation of national guidelines for health 
planning. 

In recognition of the important posi- 
tion the Department of Defense and Vet- 
erans’ Administration occupy in the 
health care field, the Chief Medical Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Assistant Secretary for Health 
and Environment of the Department of 
Defense, as well as the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, are in- 
cluded as nonvoting exofficilo members 
of the Council. 

HEALTH AREAS 


In creating a system of health plan- 
ning agencies, the Governors of the 
States will first be asked to propose 
health planning areas which must be 
approved by the Secretary of HEW. Ex- 
isting health planning areas for those 
agencies authorized under section 314(b) 
of the Public Health Service Act are to 
continue to be health areas for purposes 
of the proposed program, unless the Gov- 
ernors of the respective States choose 
to modify existing boundaries. 

In designating new health areas, or 
in modifying existing health areas, the 
Governor is required to designate areas 
which, to the extent feasible, include 
at least one center for the provision of 
highly specialized health services; which 
do not cross State boundaries unless the 
Governor or the Secretary determines 
that an area which crosses State bound- 
aries is a more appropriate region for the 
effective planning and development of 
health services; and do not cross the 
boundaries of a standard metropolitan 
statistical area—SMSA—unless the Sec- 
retary waives the requirement. 

HEALTH PLANNING AGENCIES 

The proposed legislation authorizes 
the Secretary to designate for all health 
planning areas, public or private, non- 
profit entities as health planning agen- 
cies. Public entities currently functioning 
as 314(b) agencies may be designated as 
health planning agencies under the pro- 
posed legislation. The bill requires the 
staff of a health planning agency to 
have expertise in the gathering and anal- 
ysis of data, in health planning, and in 
the development and utilization of health 
resources. The size of the professional 
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staff is set at a lower minimum of 50, 
depending upon the population of an 
agency’s health area. 

The health planning agency is to have 
a governing body of between 10 and 30 
members, but may exceed 30 if there is 
an executive committee of not more than 
25 empowered to act for the governing 
body in all ways other than the estab- 
lishment and revision of the long-range 
goal plan and short-term priorities plan. 

The proposed legislation places a num- 
ber of specific requirements upon health 
planning agencies. Each agency is re- 
quired to annually establish or revise a 
long-range goal plan—LGP—and a 
short-term priorities plan—SPP—to pro- 
vide technical and financial assistance 
for development of health resources 
which implement the plans; to review 
proposed Federal health project grants; 
to assist States in reviews of new health 
services and facilities offered or proposed 
to be offered; to review the need for 
existing institutional services and facili- 
ties and make recommendations to the 
States regarding their continued need; 
and to coordinate with appropriate plan- 
ning and regulatory entities. 

These functions shall be conducted for 
the purpose of improving the health of 
the area’s residents; increasing the ac- 
cessibility, acceptability, continuity, and 
quality of health services; restraining in- 
creases in the cost of providing services 
and preventing unnecessary duplication 
of health resources in the area. 

The Secretary of HEW is required to 
make a planning grant in each fiscal 
year to each designated health planning 
agency to assist it in the performance 
of its functions. Each designated agency 
shall also receive a development grant to 
enable it to establish and maintain an 
area health services development fund 
from which it may make grants and let 
contracts for developing health resources 
consistent with its plans, 

STATE HEALTH PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

AGENCIES 


The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into a designation agreement with a 
State health planning and development 
agency to be selected by the Governor. 
Although the legislation calls for the per- 
formance of a list of functions by the 
State health planning and development 
agency, specific responsibilities which 
have been listed in the proposed legisla- 
tion can be delegated, upon request by 
the Governor of a State involved, to 
another State agency under a satisfac- 
tory agreement with the State health 
planning and development agency. 

Provision is made in the proposed leg- 
islation for a Senate administrative pro- 
gram to carry out and integrate the State 
health planning and development activ- 
ities to be administered by the State 
agency. 

Each State agency, or its designee, is 
required to perform the following 
functions: 

Prepare and review and revise as nec- 
essary, but at least annually, å prelimi- 
nary long-range State health plan which 
shall be a synthesis of the long-range 
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goal plans of health planning agencies 
within the State and a pre 
short-term State health plan which shall 
be a synthesis of the short-term priority 
plans of such agencies. The plans are re- 
quired to be submitted to the statewide 
health coordinating council for its use in 
reviewing and revising the State health 
plans. 

Assist the Statewide Health Coordi- 
nating Council of the State in the per- 
formance of its functions generally. 

Serve as the designated planning 
agency of the State for purposes of sec- 
tion 1122 of the Social Security Act, in 
those States which elect to participate in 
the 1122 program. 

Administer the mandatory State cer- 
tificate of need program which applies 
to new institutional health services, 
health care facilities, and health main- 
tenance organizations proposed to be of- 
fered and developed within the State. 
Each State is given one legislative cycle 
for that particular State to adopt cer- 
tificate of need legislation. 

Review all institutional health sery- 
ices being offered and health care facil- 
ities and health maintenance organiza- 
tions located in the State at least once 
every 5 years, after consideration of rec- 
ommendations submitted by health plan- 
ning agencies respecting the need for 
such services, facilities, and organiza- 
tions make findings respecting the con- 
tinued need for such services, facilities 
and organizations. In addition, the State 
agency is directed to assist the areawide 
health planning agency in improving or 
eliminating any health care facility, in- 
stitutional service, or health maintenance 
organization found to be unnecessary. 

In addition, the proposed legislation 
provides incentives in the form of Fed- 
eral grants to assist the States in admin- 
istering programs for the regulation or 
establishment of rates for the payment 
of or reimbursement for health services. 
This program is to be implemented only 
at the option of the individual States. 

STATEWIDE HEALTH COODINATING COUNCIL 


The proposed legislation provides that 
each State health planning and develop- 
ment agency be advised by a statewide 
health coordinating council—SHCC. 

The SHCC is directed to prepare, re- 
view, and revise as necessary, long-range 
and short-term State health plans based 
upon a working draft based upon the 
preliminary plans developed by the State 
agency. In addition, it is directed to re- 
view the budget of each health planning 
agency within the State annually, review 
applications by each health planning 
agency for planning and development 
fund grants, and forward its comments 
to the Secretary. 

In addition, the SHCC is required to 
advise the State agency on the perform- 
ance of its functions and to annually 
review and approve or disapprove any 
State plan and any application submitted 
to the Secretary as a condition of the 
receipt of any funds under allotments 
made to States under the Public Health 
Service Act, the Community Mental 
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Health Centers Act, or the Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism Pre- 
vention, Treatment, and Rehabilitation 
Act of 1970. 

The SHCC is to be composed in such 
a way as to assure adequate opportunity 
for each health planning agency in the 
State, as well as the Governor of the 
State, to contribute to the development 
of the State health plans, and the ap- 
proval of applications for Federal assist- 
ance to the State. The SHCC is to be 
composed of no fewer than 16 represent- 
atives selected by the health planning 
agencies within the State, and who are to 
comprise 60 percent of the total mem- 
bership of the State health coordinating 
council. 

In addition, the Governor is author- 
ized to appoint members to the SHCC, 
ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION AND MODERN- 

IZATION OF HEALTH FACILITIES 

The proposed new program of assist- 
ance for construction and modernization 
of health facilities has two major foci. 

First, it provides grants, loans and loan 
guarantees for the construction and 
modernization of public or other non- 
profit outpatient facilities. Second, the 
bill recommends enactment of authority 
to enable the Secretary of HEW to pro- 
vide grants, loans and loan guarantees 
for the modernization of public or other 
nonprofit health facilities which will 
serve medically underserved populations. 

The program authorized by the pro- 
posed legislation is a combined formula— 
project grant program. Of the funds ap- 
propriated under the proposed title, 50 
percent are to be allocated to the States, 
under the existing Hiil-Burton formula, 
for the purposes described above, The re- 
maining 50 percent are to be awarded 
by the Secretary directly to entities 
qualifying for assistance under the re- 
quirements of the proposed title. 

In order to qualify for assistance under 
this title, the State health planning and 
development agency is required to sub- 
mit a State health facilities plan to the 
Secretary which must be consistent with 
the State health plan and areawide 
health plans required by the planning 
provisions. 

RADIATION HEALTH AND SAFETY 

The bill provides for the establishment 
of criteria and minimum standards for 
accreditation of schools training radio- 
logic technologists, and for the licensure 
of radiologic technologists. The bill also 
provides for the establishment of pro- 
grams for the accreditation of educa- 
tional institutions training radiologic 
technologists and of State programs for 
licensure of such personnel and au- 
thorizes the Secretary of HEW to take 
necessary action in the absence of State 
action. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so,ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mouse consent that Eleanor Parker of 
my staff have privilege of the floor dur- 
ing the debate and voting on this meas- 
ure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Eugene Rubel 
have privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that John Hunnicutt and 
Joseph Carter have privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mildred Wade of my 
office be given the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART, Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment on behalf of 
the Senator from California (Mr. Crans- 
TON). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. My. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 114, insert between lines 14 and 
15 the following: 

“(v) Where two or more hospitals or other 
health care facilities of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration are located in a State, the SHCC 
shall, the addition to the appointed mem- 
bers, include, as an ex officio member, an 
individual whom the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs shall have designated as a 
representative of such position.”. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
legislation directs and authorizes a num- 
ber of advisory boards and agencies, 
There is a National Advisory Board to 
help the Secretary of HEW in promul- 
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gating national guidelines for health 
planning. There are State advisory agen- 
cies and also local agencies. 

On the national board, and also on the 
local agencies, provisions are made for 
representatives of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to sit as exofficio members. 
This was as a result of the direct request 
of the Senator from California. 

We had not included a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration representative on the State 
planning agency board, and it seems to 
me that, certainly, in the States where 
there are Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cilities inclusion should be so made. 

That is the purpose of the amendment, 
and it is highly acceptable to me. It cer- 
tainly seems to carry forward what was 
the intention of the committee by in- 
cluding the representative of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in the National 
Board as he was on the local board. I 
have no objection. I think it would be a 
worthwhile inclusion. 

I just add for the purposes of the rec- 
ord that Iam sure the Senator from Cali- 
fornia would want to have a full explana- 
tion, and this will in no way eliminate 
any present member of the Planning 
Board. 

There is a minimum number of 16 on 
the State health coordinating council 
and then, depending on the number of 
area health planning agencies in the re- 
spective States, who will also have repre- 
sentation on the Board, this will just add 
1 additional member. So, it in no way 
excludes any other members, but simply 
adds one additional ex-officio nonvoting 
member. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, may I ask 
the manager of the bill for clarification 
on what is relatively a minor item but 
of great significance to at least one hos- 
pital in Detroit, and conceivably to 
others? It has to do with the term “mod- 
ernization” which is found in section 627 
(2) of the bill. 

The section reads: 

The term “modernization” includes the 
alteration, expansion, major repair (to the 
extent permitted by the Secretary by regula- 
tions), remodeling, replacement, and renova- 
tion of existing buildings including initial 
equipment thereof, and replacement of ob- 
solete equipment of existing buildings. 


May I inquire as to whether “replace- 
ment” in this section would include new 
construction on a different site providing 
only a portion of services formerly pro- 
vided by that facility, provided that the 
old building cannot and will not any 
longer be used, inpatient beds will not 
be increased, and the range of services 
provided the population served will not 
be diminished? 

It is my understanding that it was in- 
tended to reach that circumstance, but, 
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for purposes of the record, I would like 
to expressly raise the question with the 
manager of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY, I am glad to respond 
to the question of the Senator from 
Michigan. The Senator has correctly 
stated what would be the interpretation 
of the language that was included in 
the legislation. 

As suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan, this would be an old building 
which could no longer be used, and the 
number of in-patient beds would not be 
increased. There would be new construc- 
tion at a different site. That quite clearly 
would fall within the terms of modern- 
ization as defined within the legislation. 

The answer would be in the affirmative. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is S, 2994. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is there an amend- 
ment pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
an amendment pending, 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily; that 
the Senate return to the consideration 
of the Calendar No. 1229, H.R. 16901; 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) be recog- 
nized, and that at the conclusion of the 
voting on this bill and all amendments 
thereto that the Senate once again re- 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1220, S. 2994. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AGRICULTURE - ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND CONSUMER PROTECTION AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1975 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 16901) mak- 
ing appropriations for agriculture-envi- 
ronmental and consumer protection pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, line 23, strike all through page 
21 line 2. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, very 
simply, what this amendment does is to 
strike that portion of the bill that calls 
for $85 million in Federal subsidies to 
sugar growers. I am going to be very 
brief in my comments. 

I realize that it could be argued that 
this is money already committed. But I 
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think it could also be argued that these 
subsidies were intended to assure the 
farmer a fair price. I think it is going to 
be a little difficult for any of us to ex- 
plain why we are appropriating $85 mil- 
lion in subsidies to the sugar industry at 
a time when the profits are at record 
levels, and when most Americans feel 
that they are being gouged when it comes 
to the price of this particular staple. 

There is no point in my reviewing the 
figures that we have all read in the finan- 
cial sections of our newspapers, nor do 
I have to remind everybody what they 
pay for sugar when they go to the super- 
market. 

I advise my colleagues that I believe it 
is going to be very strange for us to en- 
gage in this type of legislation at a time 
when the whole industry is under ques- 
tion. The Council on Wage and Price 
Stability is holding hearings today on 
the sugar problem. I am not willing to go 
ahead and make any specific allegations 
of wrongdoing. That would be unfair. 

However, I believe we must consider 
this carefully before we commit our- 
selves to $85 million in subsidies for an 
industry that looks mighty swollen and 
mighty fat at the present time. 

With those comments, Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee has to oppose this amendment for 
a very obvious reason. The objection to 
high prices is understandable. This is an 
industry in which prices are very high 
right now. This amendment would strike 
out the subsidy money of $85 million. 

There is only one trouble with that, 
Mr. President. That is that these are 
payments to the growers in this country 
that were contracted for in the last grow- 
ing season, not in the new growing sea- 
son coming up. 

These are commitments that have al- 
ready been entered into and must be 
lived up to. For that reason, as a matter 
of integrity in terms of a legislative body, 
I would submit that whatever the case 
may be for changing that policy in the 
future, the amendment has no place in 
this bill now. These growers in confi- 
dence, in the word of the legislative rec- 
or? of Congress, undertook planting 
commitments, cost risks, and all the rest 
that goes with their staying in their own 
agricultural pursuit on the basis of the 
law as it now exists. 

With all respect for the deep feeling 
that is there, my family’s sugar costs— 
and I use saccharin—have shot clear 
through the ceiling. But that should not 
be taken out of the commitment to grow- 
ers who already have completed their 
growing season. The harvest is mostly in. 

This is a matter of integrity under the 
law. 

This body would be ill advised, it seems 
to me, to flout that kind of a commit- 
ment in spite of the squeeze that is here. 

I would hasten to add, Mr. President. 
that these sugargrowers had very little 
to do with what has happened to sugar 
prices; that this is a worldwide phenom- 
enon now compounded by some of the 
politics among the nations of the world 
that has further complicated the whole 
pricing sequence in recent months. 
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What has happened to sugar prices ir- 
ritates me. But it has nothing to do with, 
and has no bearing upon, the commit- 
ment under the law that already has been 
contracted for in the sugar crop this year. 

Mr. FONG. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MCGEE. I yield to the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I oppose this 
amendment very vigorously. 

For 26 years, we have had a Sugar Act; 
and because of that act, the price of 
sugar has been kept constantly within 
reasonable limits, Last June the House 
refused to extend the Sugar Act, and 
this is one of the reasons why prices 
have gone skyward. This is not the only 
reason, but it is one of the reasons. 

Within the past 26 years, we have had 
marketing quotas whereby we restrict 
the growing of sugarcane as well as su- 
gar beets in the United States, and we 
have asked American growers to comply 
with certain requirements before they 
can get any payment from the Govern- 
ment under funds incorporated in this 
bill. 

If we look at the program, we will note 
that it is not a subsidy. This is not money 
that comes out of the Governments’ 
pocket. This money comes from the proc- 
essors. The processors are called upon 
to pay 50 cents per 100 pounds for both 
domestic and foreign sugar that is proc- 
essed. When Uncle Sam receives this 
money, he gives back a certain amount 
of money to U.S. sugar growers because 
they have followed certain conditions 
that Uncle Sam tells them to follow. 
Uncle Sam says the grower has to comply 
with certain labor, certain wage, certain 
price, and certain marketing quotas pre- 
scribed by the law which is now in effect 
but which will terminate on December 
31, 1974. 

The Federal Government has received 
more in the past 36 years than it has 
given out in payments. I think it has re- 
ceived more than $3 billion in payments 
from the processors, from the amount 
of sugar that has been processed, at the 
rate of 50 cents per hundred pounds, 
and from this money has given back to 
complying growers a certain amount, 
based on his total sugar production, with 
smaller producers receiving more per 
ton produced than the larger producers. 
Uncle Sam makes a profit. Uncle Sam has 
been making a profit out of this process- 
ing tax which is imposed upon the proc- 
essors. 

To say at this time that we will not 
honor our agreements with the growers 
who have complied with the statute, have 
followed every regulation that has been 
set down by the Federal Government for 
them to grow their sugar cane, is very 
unfair and detrimental to them. This is 
an amount of money that they have been 
looking forward to. They have relied 
upon it. They have followed the regula- 
tions which have been set down by the 
Federal Government, and they have 
scrupulously adhered to what has been 
prescribed by the Federal Government. 
This money is for something that has 
already been done. 
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As I said before, the Sugar Act is 
scheduled to expire in December of this 
year. I believe, however, that the House 
of Representatives is going to pass a new 
Sugar Act, knowing that without such 
an act we are going to be at the mercy of 
the sugar-producing countries of the 
world, because we do not produce enough 
sugar for our own needs. We produce ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the sugar that 
is being consumed by the people of the 
United States. We have to protect our 
domestic sugar industry. It is because of 
such an act that we have been able to 
provide our citizens with a reasonable 
price on their sugar. Japan, which does 
not have such an act and which goes into 
the international market to buy its 
sugar, pays a price far in excess of what 
we are paying. It is so with Italy and 
with the other countries of the world. 

To propose this amendment to this ap- 
propriation bill is very unfair, I say, be- 
cause the Sugar Act is under the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Finance. 
It is a finance matter. The Finance Com- 
mittee has always worked on the ques- 
tion of taxation, on the question of pay- 
ments for sugar, which they consider to 
be a matter of revenue. The Finance 
Committee has not had a chance to look 
at the amendment. There probably are 
many ramifications which I have not 
noted at this time because this amend- 
ment comes up very unexpectedly, and I 
have not had a chance to evaluate it 
fully. I think it would be highly inappro- 
priate to approve this amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr, President, I have 
to respond in two ways to the comments 
that have been made. 

As to the moneys that go from the 
processors to the Government, we all 
pay our taxes. It does not belong to the 
sugar industry at all. It goes to many 
things. 

The purpose of a subsidy is to take a 
situation which could result in prices that 
are too low, in the industry not receiving 
its fair share, and giving that industry a 
helping hand. 

We are talking about the 1974 crop, 
the crop that is going to be sold under 
the prices that exist today. So, in addi- 
tion to the prices that are going to be 
received for the 1974 crop there will be 
$85 million in Federal subsidies? That is 
absolutely preposterous. 

I hope my colleagues will support this 
amendment. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, again I say 
that this is not a subsidy. This is a par- 
tial repayment of taxes which have heen 
imposed upon the processors. The Goy- 
ernment gets 50 cents per 100 pounds for 
processing. This is a repayment of a por- 
tion. Uncle Sam makes money out of this 
processing tax. 

In addition, Mr. President, I wish to 
reiterate that in the long history of this 
program, the Federal Government has 
made a $760 million profit besides sta- 
bilizing our sugar supply and prices as 
well as improving the working condi- 
tions of those who are engaged in sugar 
production. I ask unanimous consent 
that the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
1975 Budget Explanation Notes be 
printed in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 1975 
BUDGET EXPLANATION NOTES 


Domestic Sugar Prices. An important 
purpose of the law is to stabilize U.S. sugar 
prices. The law was first enacted following 
a history of wildly fluctuating and disas- 
trously low prices in the United States. The 
charts on the following page shows that the 
Act has been effective in stabilizing U.S. 
prices. During the periods of tight supplies 
and soaring prices in the world market (1963 
and 1972) United States prices did not rise 
sharply until after world prices skyrocketed. 
Then they were maintained at levels below 
world prices. They returned to more normal 
levels, while world prices declined drastically. 
For example, the monthly spot prices of raw 
sugar, duty paid and delivered at New York 
averaged 7.90, 8.26 and 8.79 cents per pound, 
respectively, during fiscal years 1970, 1971, 
and 1972. For the same years, world prices, 
f.0.b, Caribbean Areas, averaged 3.34, 4.28 
and 6.12 cents per pound. 

As a result of continued short supplies of 
sugar in the world, the spot price for world 
raw sugar on January 8, 1974, was 13.00 cents 
per pound and the U.S. price was 11.63 cents. 
On & comparable basis the U.S. price for 
sugar, including freight and duty, was 
about 3.37 cents per pound less than the 
world price. 

During 1963, the world price reached a 
high of 12.60 cents while the U.S. price 
reached a peak of 13.20 cents per pound. In 
1973 the world and domestic price reached 
a high of 14.00 and 11.65 cents per pound 
respectively. 

Fair Wage and Price Determinations. The 
Secretary, as authorized under the Act, de- 
termines fair and reasonable minimum wage 
rates for fieldworkers, and fair prices for 
sugarcane and sugarbeets, These determina- 
tions are issued after investigation, notice, 
and public hearing. 

Studies, Surveys and Reports. Special cost 
studies and surveys are made in order to 
develop basic data for use in making wage 
and price determinations, as well as for other 
program operations under the Sugar Act. 

A formal report was issued in February 
1973 on the field cost survey of the Louisiana 
sugarcane and raw sugar processing oper- 
ations for the 1969, 1970 and 1971 crops. 

Field cost surveys covering the operations 
of 320 sugarbeet producers for the 1972 crop 
and all 54 operating beet sugar factories for 
the 1970-1972 crops was conducted during 
calendar year 1973. Summarization of the 
data collected is in process. A formal cost 
study report is expected to be issued in mid- 
1974. 

International Sugar Agreement, The broad 
purpose of the International Sugar Agree- 
ment is to achieve and maintain a balance 
between supply and demand in the world 
sugar market at prices reasonable both to 
producers and consumers. The provisions of 
the Agreement apply to sugar exported to 
the so-called world free market, that is, to 
sugar exports that do not have the benefit of 
protection or favored markets. 

The United States under the Sugar Act 
reserves a portion of its market for foreign 
countries, and provides access for sugar im- 
ports for 32 countries at prices which, after 
payment of the duty, are the same as prices 
received by domestic producers. The United 
States is not a member of this International 
Sugar Organization but maintains laison 
with that organization and supplies sugar 
statistics to the organization on a monthly 
basis. 

The International Sugar Agreement ex- 
pired at the end of 1973, but the statistical 
arm of the organization will be continued. 
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TABLE 1.—TAX COLLECTIONS AND OBLIGATIONS 


Subtotal 
1974 pom 
1975 (estimate, 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky, who was not in the 
Chamber a moment ago when we were 
debating another matter. This concerns 
the Moss amendment. 

Mr, COOK. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

I oppose the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Utah. I read a portion of the 
amendment: 

None of the funds appropriated by this 
Act may be expended for the purpose of (1) 
carrying outa price-support program for to- 
bacco, (2) paying an export subsidy to any 
person for the export of tobacco... 


It has always been my position that, 
rather than attack this matter this way, 
if the Senator from Utah wishes to pro- 
pose that there be a total ban in the 
tobacco field in the United States he 
should propose it to the Senate of the 
United States and to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. But please do not try to go 
in the back door. 

For example, he proposes that we do 
nothing within the framework of the 
Federal system in regard to helping the 
exporting of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts. Yet, at a time when we have an 
imbalance in our balance of payments, 
we see that this industry produces a cash 
flow to the United States in loose leaf 
alone of $879 million a year. In the fin- 
ished products alone, more than $225 
million a year is exported. 

The export cash balance on this crop 
alone as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, is in excess of $1 billion a year. 
Now, by a simple amendment, the Sen- 
ator would say that this should be elim- 
inated, that no aid should be rendered 
to produce this kind of income, this quid 
pro quo of dollar bills for products that is 
the result of the American and the in- 
ternational economic system. 

My only point, Mr. President, is that if 
we wish to make an attack on this legiti- 
mate industry, we should seek to elim- 
inate it, not seek to pick it to death. 

For instance, I was interested to hear 
the conversation about sugar. The State 
from which Senator Moss comes is one 
of the large t producers of sugar beets; 
yet I doubt seriously that he would sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. COOK. May I haye 1 more min- 
ute, please? 
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Sugar tax collections 


Total sugar 
program 
obligations 


105, 812, 859 


$481, 880, 677 
631, 470, 851 
803, 792, 598 

81, 909, 000 
91, 286, 000 
95, 084, 000 
85, 465, 000 
88, 046, 000 
86, 779, 000 
2, 445, 713, 166 
90, 965, 000 
92, 811, 000 


2,629, 489, 166 


~ 3, 389, 440, 171 


Mr, MCGEE. I yield 1 more minute to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. I thank the gentleman. 

May I also say to the Senator from 
Connecticut that there is produced in 
the Connecticut Valley 16,280,000 tons 
of tobacco a year that is placed in the 
international market and in the national 
market. To my State, tobacco is worth 
$340 million a year on crop income alone. 
Its total sales are probably in excess of 
$700 million a year. 

I say that we should be very, very 
careful when we have an amendment 
like this on the floor of the U.S. Senate 
to the agriculture bill that, in effect, 
without a hearing, without a national 
evaluation, affects over 20 States and, in 
effect, would take a tremendous percent- 
age of agricultural income and absolu- 
tely destroy it. 

May I say, Mr. President, that since I 
have been here, we have had this 
amendment every year. This is the first 
time, now, in the 2 years, that we shall 
have a rollicall vote; there has not been 
one up to now. I hope that we shall give 
it the kind of treatment that we should 
give amendments of this kind, that seek 
to destroy a legitimate industry by going 
through the back door. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. COOK. I yield the floor, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
concerned about the failure of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to properly 
effectuate section 514 of title V of the 
Housing and Community Development 
Act. 

The omnibus housing and community 
development legislation enacted on Au- 
gust 22 made progressive changes in the 
rural housing programs of the Farmers 
Home Administration, These changes 
provide rural areas equity with HUD’s 
urban programs. Amendments were 
made to title V of Housing Act of 1949. 

Three months haye passed and FmHA 
has issued regulations on only a portion 
of the title V amendments. Regulations 
thus far issued relate to the section 515 
rural rental program only. 

Serious omission in new regulations 
is the implementation of rental assist- 
ance program, section 514, of title V of 
Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, Public Law 93-383. This 
program is similar to the rent supple- 


ment program available in urban areas 
since 1965. 

Rental assistance was created to en- 
able the Farmers Home Administration 
to make payments to owners of rural 
rental or farm labor housing units in 
order to keep tenant rent at no more 
than 25 percent of family income. Pro- 
vision designed specifically for persons 
ef low income, particularly the elderly 
and farmworkers whose meager incomes 
already are spread thinly among the 
necessities of life. 

Rental assistance could be applied to 
only 20 percent of the units in a rental 
project, although for elderly and farm 
labor housing, assistance can be in- 
creased to 100 percent of the units. 

In this time of rapid inflation, rental 
assistance is the only way in which FHA 
will be able to serve low-income rural 
people. The alternatives for most of 
these people are few—mostly expensive, 
but substandard housing. 

On Thursday, November 21, before the 
Senate Subcommit‘2e on Housing's rural 
housing hearings, James Bostic USDA's 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, stated that 
FHA would not implement the rental as- 
sistance program, even though it is, I 
believe, the most critical addition for 
low-income people to the rural housing 
program. 

Mr. Bostic incorrectly stated that FHA 
required an appropriation before the 
program could begin—something which 
the agency failed to ask for. 

For the record, an appropriation is 
not required. Rental assistance is fi- 
nanced through reimbursements to the 
Rural Housing Insurance Fund. 

It appears to me that the agency is 
continuing an attitude well-honed in 
the previous administration of defying 
the laws of Congress. Not only do I per- 
sonally abhor that attitude, but I find it 
unconscionable when the health and 
well-being of elderly people and families 
are at stake. 

I urge that the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration expeditiously issue regulations 
to implement the rental assistance pro- 
gram that the Senate overwhelmingly 
supported when it passed its bill last 
March, 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
communications be printed at this point 
in my remarks—tmy letter to the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee Senator 
McGee, and my letter to the Secretary 
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of Housing and Urban Development Mr. 


James T, Lynn. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 9, 1974. 

Hon. GALE W. MCGEE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, En- 
vironmental and Consumer Protection, 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHamrMan: With enactment of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, rural areas have finally gained 
parity with urban areas in a number of hous- 
ing assistance programs. One new program for 
the Farmers Home Administration is “Rental 
Assistance” (Section 514 of Title V of the 
1974 Housing Act), which is comparable to 
the rent supplement program authorized for 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment in 1965, but infrequently used in 
rural areas. The importance of this program 
in our inflationary economy cannot be over- 
stressed. It will enable FmHA to make assist- 
ance payments to owners of rural rental 
(Section 515 program) or farm labor housing 
projects (Sections 514 and 516), so that low- 
income families will not have to pay more 
than 25 percent of their small incomes for 
housing. 

This rental assistance program is financed 
through reimbursements to the Rural Hous- 
ing Insurance Fund and, therefore, will not 
require an appropriation at this time. How- 
ever, I am concerned that without specific 
language in either the Agricultural or the 
Supplementary appropriations bills, imple- 
mentation of this program will be delayed. 
Farmers Home Administration was given new 
and wide-ranging authority in the 1974 
Housing Act, yet it failed to request funds for 
any of the new programs. There is no indica- 
tion that the Agency will move aggressively 
on this program either. I heartily agree with 
President Ford’s message of October 8, in 
which he urges early implementation of the 
1974 Housing and Community Development 
Act—particularly the provisions that will 
help those people who are hurt the most by 
our current economic situation. 

The cost of the rent supplement program 
for rural areas is surprisingly small in com- 
parison to its benefits. Furthermore, the 
program is legislatively limited to 20 percent 
of the units financed under the rural rental 
program, except in the case of elderly or farm 
labor housing projects. This past year FmHA 
financed approximately 12,000 rural rental 
units, Even if that workload is increased to 
20,000 units in FY 75, and another 1,000 units 
of farm labor housing are built, I estimate 
that the cost of the rental assistance program 
would amount to only $4,375,000. My calcula- 
tions are attached. You might note that the 
per unit assistance is estimated at $500; this 
is far less than the $1200 per unit average for 
the urban rent supplement pro . The 
disparity is caused by a lower rental cost to 
the consumer under the rural housing pro- 
grams. 

Rural areas are generally the last to benefit 
from federal housing programs, yet they 
suffer the worst housing and the greatest 
poverty in this nation. With inflation causing 
almost daily rises in the price of housing, we 
cannot afford to wait until next year’s appro- 
priation to assist our rural families in obtain- 
ing decent housing. I strongly believe that 
the rental assistance program will be a valu- 
able tool for our rural residents, and that 
FmHA should make it available imme- 
diately. 

I am attaching some committee report 
draft language for your consideration. Since 
the Senate has not acted on either the Agri- 
cultural or the Supplementary appropria- 
tions bills, I think that either piece of leg- 
islation might be appropriate. If this is not 
possible, I intend to encourage implementa- 
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tion of the rural rental assistance program 
through a floor colloquy. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
NOVEMBER 4, 1974. 
Hon. James T. LYNN, 
Secretary, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: We urge that in the 
development of regulations by your Depart- 
ment for the implementation of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974 
(PL 93-383), careful consideration be given 
to the effective coordination and applica- 
tion of provisions relating to rural housing 
and development. 

As you know, rural America contains half 
of the Nation’s poor and two-thirds of its 
substandard housing. Moreover, it should be 
clearly recognized by now that there is a 
direct connection between rural conditions 
and the exacerbation of urban problems. The 
central requirement of the present decade 
is the creation of comprehensive and coordi- 
nated Federal, State and local government 
policies to promote balanced national growth 
and development. 

PL 93-383 reflects an awareness of these 
facts in concrete terms. Thus, while Title I 
explicitly calls for the development of a na- 
tional urban growth policy, focussing on 
housing, environmental, and economic op- 
portunity requirements principally for per- 
sons of low and moderate income, it is sig- 
nificant that 20 percent of community de- 
velopment assistance authorized under this 
Title is designated for allocation to units of 
general local government outside of metro- 
politan areas, and to states for use outside 
of metropolitan areas. More over, in addi- 
tion to major new and revised housing as- 
sistance programs authorized under this Act, 
important improvements are made in the 
programs of rural housing assistance through 
amendments, under Title V, to the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

In light of these considerations, we are 
concerned that effective coordination be 
achieved without delay between your office 
and that of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the early implementation of various pro- 
grams under this Act which can benefit 
rural residents, As you know, Section 603(b) 
of the Rural Development Act of 1972 em- 
powers the Secretary of Agriculture to coor- 
dinate the rural development work of all 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government and to focus them upon rural 
developmeni, both in terms of their substan- 
tive programs and in terms of their person- 
nel and their offices, 

Moreover, under Title V of the Housing 
and Community Development Act, a new 
program of “Rental Assistance” is estab- 
lished, for which the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration would have administrative respon- 
sibility, We urge that you take such steps 
as may be necessary and appropriate to assist 
in avoiding any delay in the implementation 
of this program, which would enable FmHA 
to make assistance payments to owners of 
rural rental or farm labor housing projects, 
so that low-income families will not have 
to pay more than 25 percent of their small 
incomes for housing. This is the first time 
that FmHA has been authorized to provide 
assistance to the lowest income families, and 
it should be expedited, provided adequate 
funds, and targetted on those who are in se- 
rious need of this help. 

We also want to bring to your attention 
our views on certain specific matters with 
respect to the development of regulations 
on PL 93-383. 

First, equitable and effective housing as- 
sistance outside metropolitan areas, as au- 
thorized under this Act, may be hindered by 
difficulties confronted by local governments 
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in the preparation of technical documents in 
the application process. It is important that 
legislative provisions for advance payments 
and technical assistance be made known to 
local governments in rural areas. The De- 
partment should also inform these govern- 
ments without delay and in clear terms of 
revisions authorized with respect to applica- 
tions for development assistance, to permit 
communities to follow simplified procedures 
and to enable local governments to determine 
readily whether they qualify for assistance. 

Second, procedures should be clearly indi- 
cated in regulations to assure that the review 
and decision process on development as- 
sistance takes into full account the views of 
local governments and residents, which 
should be weighted effectively with the rec- 
ommendations of State governments in final 
determinations by the Department on assist- 
ance allocations. 

Third, policies of the Department should 
take account of the important role of pri- 
vate, non-profit corporations and of local 
housing authorities in the development of 
housing programs outside of metropolitan 
areas. For example, often in rural communi- 
ties, without the efforts of church-related 
organizations as housing program sponsors, 
the job will not get done. We believe it is 
important, therefore, that the capabilities of 
such sponsors and local housing authorities 
be determined on a case-by-case basis, par- 
ticularly with respect to project applica- 
tions for rural areas. 

Finally, Section 518 of PL 93-383 author- 
izes a new program of assistance for mobile 
homes and sites, under the Housing Act of 
1949. However, while Title VI provides for 
the establishment of Federal construction 
and safety standards for mobile homes and 
authorizes a program of mobile home safety 
research and development, this important re- 
quirement in addressing problems associated 
with the utilization of mobile homes to- 
ward resolving housing shortages must be 
Supplemented by carefully developed and 
scrupulously monitored regulations for ad- 
ministering the mobile homes program under 
Section 518. Standards must be clearly set 
forth on site requirements, density limits, 
and essential facilities and services to be 
provided in mobile home parks, for example, 
and persons purchasing or renting mobile 
homes under this program sould have a rea- 
sonable expectation of protection from fraud 
and misrepresentation, and that site main- 
tenance and services will be stipulated and 
continued by mobile home park developer- 
owners receiving Federal assistance under 
this Act. 

We ask that you give immediate and se- 
rious consideration to these recommenda- 
tions toward assuring that rural as well as 
urban areas are enabled to meet urgent needs 
and undertake planned development for fu- 
ture growth. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 
DICK CLARK, 
U.S. Senate. 


Mr, MCGEE. In response to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota’s re- 
marks let me reiterate my assurances to 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. HATHA- 
way.) The subcommittee will request a 
report from the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the status of this program, with 
the report to be submitted by the end of 
this calendar year. With this informa- 
tion in hand, the committee will be in a 
position to consider the program. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
first, I wish to thank the chairman of 
the subcommittee, Mr. McGer, for ac- 
cepting my proposal which directs ASCS 
to make available to West Virginia farm- 
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ers, from available reserves, up to $250,- 
000 to eradicate the multifiora rose. I in- 
troduced this proposal in committee on 
behalf of myself and Senator RANDOLPH, 
when I was advised by ASCS officials 
that this amount was needed. 

The chairman will recall that, earlier 
this year, I participated in a debate with 
him and my colleague, Senator RAN- 
DOLPH, regarding the need for funding 
to control this noxious brush, and the 
chairman indicated, at that time, that he 
would be holding hearings on the possi- 
bility of funding ACP on a “no year” 
funding basis. This ‘no year” funding 
would allow ASCS to redistribute any un- 
used balances to States to handle emer- 
gency or special programs, such as the 
multifiora rose in West Virginia. I am 
sorry that the committee has not held 
those hearings, but I do understand that, 
with having to reenact the vetoed agri- 
cultural appropriations bill, which we 
are considering today, the committee has 
not been able to schedule all hearings de- 
sirable. I would, however, urge that this 
matter be taken up early next year when 
the committee considers the fiscal year 
1976 agricultural appropriations bill. 

Mr. McGEE. I certainly want to assure 
the Senator that the committee will go 
into this subject very thoroughly when 
ASCS officials appear before the commit- 
tee next spring. In addition, I am sure 
that the Senator, who is a member of 
the subcommittee, will be there to re- 
mind us of this commitment at that time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. At this time I would also like 
to inquire of the chairman whether he 
would support additional funds beyond 
this $250,000 to farmers in West Virginia 
for the eradication of the multiflora rose 
if such a need arises. 

Mr. McGEE. The committee included 
the language which you requested and 
agreed on the amount of $250,000, be- 
cause that was the amount estimated to 
be needed. If, however, any further need 
arises, I can assure the Senator that the 
committee will take quick action to see 
that all necessary funds are made avail- 
able and, of course, we could include 
language or additional funds in the sup- 
plemental in January or February of 
1975 if such a need arises. 

I share the Senator's feeling that, since 
USDA was instrumental in introducing 
the multifiora rose to West Virginia, it 
should also be equally instrumental in 
eradicating this noxious brush. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
able Senator. 

Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, President 
Nixon’s veto of the Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and Consumer Protection appro- 
priations bill for fiscal year 1975 has 
caused Congress to consider a second ap- 
propriations bill for these programs. The 
President's arguments for vetoing the bill 
were not convincing. The able chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Senator McGee, has discussed the inap- 
propriateness of the President's veto, and 
I shall not repeat that argument. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
and the ranking Republican, Senator 
Fonc, have displayed considerable dili- 
gence in fulfilling their duties this year. 
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As in the past, they have been sensitive 
to the needs of environmental protection 
programs. They have provided funds to 
reduce the abuses heaped on the en- 
vironment. 

The bill vetoed by the President con- 
tained many increases in EPA programs. 
Those increases remain in the bill be- 
fore the Senate, subject to the general 
reduction applied to all programs by the 
Appropriations Committee. This reduc- 
tion has been recommended to the Sen- 
ate because we are now well into the fis- 
cal year, and increases ought to be re- 
duced proportionately. 

There has been a significant attempt 
in recent years to undermine and re- 
write environmental protection programs 
through legislation in appropriations 
bills. This has not been a product of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
Rather, it has been done by a House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, and has ied 
to considerable difficulty and conflict. 

There were three provisions in the 
House-passed legislation that continue 
the attempt to use the appropriations bill 
to amend and redirect the Clean Air Act 
anc. other environmental laws. 

First was an amendment to the Clean 
Air Act which was stricken from the bill 
before us. Second was language in the 
House report which attempted to dis- 
credit all environmental laws. The third 
was an assertion that all language con- 
tained in previous reports is still valid. 

I commend the subcommittee chair- 
man, Senator McGzsz, for taking the ac- 
tion necessary to remove the most ob- 
jectionable of these provisions from the 
bill, which is the language amending 
the Clean Air Act. 

Section 511 of the House bill contains 
this provision: 

No part of any funds appropriated under 
this Act may be used by the Environmental 
Protection Agency to administer any pro- 
gram to tax, limit, or otherwise regulate 
parking facilities. 


This language was entirely inappro- 
priate. 

Section 511 of the bill as passed by 
the House raised three important ques- 
tions. And, because this provision will 
be subject to conference discussion, I 
would like to raise those questions: 

First. We must ask if it is proper to 
use an appropriations procedure to ac- 
complish substantive change in legisla- 
tive policy. This amendment could not be 
reached in the House on a point of order 
because it is purportedly a procedural 
limitation on the use of funds. It is more 
than that. This amendment would void 
current regulations of the Environmental 
Protection Agency authorized by the 
Clean Air Act and which have been up- 
held by the courts, 

The language of the House bill is leg- 
islative in nature, yet it has had no leg- 
islative hearings. It was adopted by the 
House subcommittee with no public dis- 
cussion. This is not proper legislative 
process. 

Again, I commend the Appropriations 
Committee, and particularly the sub- 
committee chairman, Senator MCGEE, 
for agreeing to strike this provision from 
the Senate bill. 
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Second. We must ask ourselves wheth- 
er the Congress wants to restrict pollu- 
tion control authority through this proc- 
ess without any review of the ramifica- 
tions of that restriction on the health of 
citizens in areas where such controls are 
required. 

Third. We must ask ourselves whether 
or not we want to impose on the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency the burden 
of finding other means to meet statu- 
tory deadlines for achieving public 
health-related air quality standards. Last 
year the Senate bowed to House demands 
in the energy emergency legislation to 
prohibit the Environmental Protection 
Agency from using parking surtaxes as 
an element of pollution control without a 
specific congressional authorization. The 
provision in the House bill would bar the 
Environmental Protection Agency from 
using any parking regulations whatso- 
ever as an element of pollution control. 

Dates for the attainment of the dead- 
lines of the Clean Air Act remain intact. 
Therefore, communities with air pollu- 
tion problems will simply have to adopt 
other measures to reach clean air goals. 
Parking management is a very useful 
tool for many communities. Removal of 
the power to use this approach simply 
forces communities to use more strin- 
gent techniques to accomplish the goals 
of the Clean Air Act. This might include 
annual inspection of auto emission con- 
trol devices, extensive mandatory retro- 
fit of catalysts on older cars, and gas ra- 
tioning. None of these are popular or 
economically attractive programs. 

I think that rationing of gasoline 
without careful congressional considera- 
tion as to its implications and the alter- 
natives is a step which should not be 
taken, but the Environmental Protection 
Agency may have no other choice. The 
courts have ordered that Agency to de- 
velop transportation control strategies 
which will achieve health-related air 
quality standards by the deadlines estab- 
lished in the act. Even if Congress should 
act in the next session to change those 
deadlines or provide the agency with ad- 
ditional tools, we cannot anticipate how 
quickly that legislation might move. 
Certainly it would not develop quickly 
enough to avoid adverse public reaction 
to proposals which would be required 
by court order. 

A number of communities across the 
country with substantial pollution prob- 
lems want to emphasize mass transit. 
Transportation control plans used in a 
number of cities, such as Boston, require 
employers to reduce parking spaces 
available to employees in order to en- 
courage carpooling and mass transit. As 
such a shift occurs, the mass transit sys- 
tems will improve, congestion will de- 
cline, shopping and commercial use of 
the downtown area will become more 
pleasant and attract more customers 
without causing pollution. 

Carpools and mass transit clearly have 
a beneficial effect on the fuel supply 
problem facing the country. John Saw- 
hill, Acting Federal Energy Adminis- 
trator, recognized the usefulness of such 
transportation control plans in conserv- 
ing scarce fuel. Recently in Philadelphia, 
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he commented that increased use of car- 
pools and mass transit were important 
in reducing the fuel shortages facing the 
Nation. 

Parking management regulations may 
be useful in tackling longrun problems 
that occur when facilities are located 
improperly in urban areas. They may not 
be, But the legislative committees—not 
the. appropriations committees—ought 
to make that decision. 

In any event, communities should be 
encouraged to take a long look at the 
proper location of facilities to minimize 
the environmental impact of growth. 
This is not an “antigrowth” approach, 
for it will actually allow more growth by 
having it occur in the least damaging 
way. 

The Subcommittee on Enivronmental 
Pollution of the Senate Public Works 
Committee held weeks of Clean Air Act 
oversight hearings this year. We care- 
fully examined parking management and 
indirect source regulations of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. In addi- 
tion, in June of this year, Congress en- 
acted the Energy Supply and Environ- 
mental Coordination Act, which specifi- 
cally prohibited Federal imposition of 
parking taxes and delayed the imple- 
mentation of parking management regu- 
lations for 6 months. 

These actions were to insure that EPA 
would consult carefully with localities 
and develop reasonable regulations that 
could be implemented in the most rea- 
sonable fashion possible. 
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Agency’s legal authority to impose park- 


ing management regulations has been 
questioned by some. It was the intent of 
Congress in the Clean Air Act of 1970 to 
authorize EPA to use transportation and 
land use controls where necessary to 
meet the goals established in the act. 
Page 12 of the 1970 Senate report says 
that: 

In addition to direct emission controls, 
other potential parts of an implementation 
plan include land use and air and surface 
transportation controls. These should insure 
that... sources will be located and oper- 
ated so as not to interfere with the imple- 
mentation, maintenance and enforcement of 
any applicable air quality standard or goal. 


The legal issue has not been tested 
completely in the courts, but the first 
broad test has occurred, and a sweeping 
Cecision sustaining this authority was 
upheld by the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit Court on Sept. 27, 1974. 
This case dealt with the Metropolitan 
Boston Air Quality Transportation Con- 
trol Plan. On all constitutional and 
statutory challenges, EPA’s authority 
under the act was supported by the 
court. 

This item will obviously be controver- 
sial in conference, and I would urge the 
Senate to stand by its action in removing 
this provision, 

The second major problem created by 
the action of the House Appropriations 
Committee stems from objectionable lan- 
guage in the House repor., It reads as 
follows: 


The Committee considered recommending 
the following language in the bill relating to 
funds for the Environmental Protection 
Agency: 
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None of these funds are appropriated for 
the purpose of administering any program 
that reduces the supply or increases the cost 
of electricity or food to the consumer, 

However, the Committee agreed it would 
be best to Include thé language in the re- 
port at this time, and to rely on the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to so modify its 
regulations and requirements as necessary to 
accomplish this directive. 

While protecting the air we breathe and 
the purity of our waters is absolutely es- 
sential, and has long been a major concern 
of this Committee, it does not seem that 
this must be accomplished by raising the 
cost of food and electricity beyond the finan- 
cial ability of many Americans. 


The report of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee rejects this language 
and the committee is to be commended 
for their forthright position. 

It appears to rest on the erroneous as- 
sumption that a significant part of in- 
creased food and electricity costs and 
general infiation stems from pollution 
control requirements. This charge has 
been made frequently during the debate 
over our economic ills. Investigaton of 
this charge has shown that pollution 
control expenditures have a minimal 
effect on economic output and inflation. 

A report prepared by Russell W. Peter- 
son, Chairman of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, and presented at a 
pre-economic summit meeting states the 
following: 

The economic impact of these expenditures 
[on environmental programs] is not nearly 
as significant as some would have us believe. 
Pollution control expenditures certainly are 
not responsible for our current problems of 
inflation. The Council on Environmental 
Quality’s most recent analysis of the impact 
of environmental programs on the economy 
indicate that these programs account for at 
most roughly % of one percent of our cur- 
rent Inflation. Nor are they any more re- 
sponsible for high interest rates. Put in per- 
spective, expenditures made during 1973 to 
Satisfy requirements of federal water and air 
pollution control legislation amounted to 
approximately one percent of our GNP. Look- 
ing at it another way, they amounted to 
from two to three percent of all investments 
and five to six percent of total expenditures 
on plant and equipment. These numbers cer- 
tainly are not large enough to have the eco- 
nomic impact that some are attributing to 
them. 

Furthermore, a recent study showed that 
the projected investment and operating costs 
for pollution control devices over the next 
ten years would have an insignificant impact 
on the growth in GNP—4.3 percent per year 
without the pollution control program and 
4.2 percent with it. And, of course, the in- 
creased value to the people of cleaner air 
and water is not included in the GNP. 


An extensive article by the National 
Journal, August 24, 1974, concluded that 
environmental costs had a small impact 
on the economy. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
has conducted the most comprehensive 
studies existing in this area and is cur- 
rently engaged in a new series of inves- 
tigating into eight specific projects to 
provide additional data. 

An independent analysis by the Chase 
Econometrics Associates, Inc. took EPA’s 
cost data and coupled them with fore- 
casts about the economy. They estimated 
that by 1977, 3.2 percent of the gross 
national product would be devoted to pol- 
lution control. This analysis estimated 
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that 1977 would be the peak year, with 
the figure dropping to 2.2 percent by 
1980. 

Chase Econometrics also estimated 
that very little impact would be felt in 
output and employment, since there 
would be offsetting employment and 
production gains in the manufacture of 
pollution control equipment. 

Mr. President, the real cause of in- 
creased electricity and food costs lie in 
factors such as oil price rises, material 
shortages, drought, and government 
management. 

When all factors are examined, it be- 
comes clear that environmental regula- 
tions cannot legitimately become the 
scapegoat for our economic problems. 
Repealing all our environmental protec- 
tion laws would have very little impact 
on inflation or food production, In fact, 
in the long run, these environmental 
protection efforts are likely to secure our 
food supply in a more balanced ecological 
system. 

Recently, the Administrator of En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, Russell 
E. Train, summarized this issue this way: 

+ «.« We really do not have the option of 
not paying environmental costs at all. The 
question is really who shall bear the burden 
of these costs, If electric power is generated 
with inadequate controls over sulfur and 
particulate emissions, then the cost is borne 
by the general public through statistically 
demonstrable increases in mortality and 
morbidity. 


Congress certainly expects some costs 
associated with cleaning up the environ- 
ment. Repairing past damage will re- 
quire sacrifice, commitment, and re- 
sources. We would fool ourselves if we 
pretended that a clean environment will 
be free. But we can say with assurance 
that the costs will not be unreasonable, 
and that the magnitude of the costs will 
depend on the ingenuity of private indus- 
try in developing effective low cost 
technology. 

The House language appears to be 
targeted on undermining environmental 
protection efforts some industries regard 
as bothersome. The intent could hardly 
be to save the Nation from inflation, 
since the cause of inflation lies else- 
where. 

Mr. President, there is another prob- 
lem in the report of the House Appro- 
priation Committee. In the past that 
committee has attempted to force the 
regulatory programs of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency into the 
framework of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, even though such pro- 
grams are exempt from NEPA. The 
House Appropriations Committee has at- 
tempted to nullify this exemption. The 
present report references all previous re- 
port language and directs the Agency to 
comply with its orders, even though that 
language was contradicted in subsequent 
legislative history, and in some cases 
was specifically voided by legislative 
action. 

As a result of this pressure, the Enyi- 
ronmental Protection Agency has volun- 
tarily submitted some of its regulations 
to the Environmental Impact Statement 
process. The main effect of this will be to 
delay regulations, 
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Regulatory responsibilities of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency under 
both the Clean Air Act and the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act are not sub- 
ject to the provisions of the National 
Environmental Policy Act. Statutory 
provisions in both these laws clearly 
stipulate their relationship with NEPA. 

Section 511(c) (1) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act reads as follows: 

Except for the provision of Federal finan- 
cial assistance for the purpose of assisting 
the construction of publicly owned treatment 
works as authorized by section 201 of this 
Act, and the issuance of a permit under sec- 
tion 402 of this Act for the discharge of any 
pollutant by a new source as defined in sec- 
tion 306 of this Act, no action of the Admin- 
istrator taken pursuant to this Act shall he 
deemed a major Federal action significantly 
affecting the quality of the human environ- 
ment within the meaning of the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 
852); 


Section 7(c) (1) in the Energy Supply 
and Environmental Coordination Act of 
1974 reads as follows: 

No action taken under the Clean Air Act 
shall be deemed a major Federal action sig- 
nificantly affecting the quality of the human 
environment within the meaning of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (83 
Stat. 856). 


Thus, not only is the Administrator 
not required to comply with the National 
Environmental Policy Act except as 


specifically provided in the above quoted 
section of the Water Pollution Control 
Act but also any action of the Admin- 
istrator to conform to the spirit of NEPA 
shall be for information purposes only 


and cannot be construed as impacting, 
delaying or modifying his regulatory re- 
sponsibility in any way. 

The House report language has no 
legal standing in this issue, and the 
Agency is required to ignore it, 

In summary, when we examine the 
entire congressional effort to further 
environmental protection, the actions of 
the House Appropriations Committee are 
clearly inappropriate. The Subcommit- 
tee on Environmental Pollution of the 
Senate Public Works Committee has 
held extensive hearings on air and wa- 
ter legislation this year and will do so 
again next year. This is a responsibility 
borne by the legislative committees of 
the House and Senate, and I know that 
the House counterparts will engage in 
similar reviews. 

The Senate must reject the House ac- 
tion as inappropriate. I commend the 
Senate Appropriations Committee for 
its action and urge the Senate to main- 
tain the support it has given to environ- 
mental programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD cer- 
tain correspondence in connection with 
this matter. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1974. 
Hon, Gate W. MCGEE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Gate: I am deeply disturbed by a 
provision in the House version of the Agri- 
culture-Environmental and Consumer Pro- 
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tection appropriation bill which bars use of 

EPA funds “to administer any program to 

tax, limit or otherwise regulate parking fa- 

cilities.” 

This provision, which may not be sub- 
ject to a point or order in the House, is de- 
signed to narrow the regulatory authority 
of the Environmental Protection Agency and 
thus has the effect of amending substantive 
law. Such policy must be made in the con- 
text of the Clean Air Act and not in appro- 
priation bills. 

The House Report, by way of justification, 
notes that this same provision was included 
in P.L. 93-245, a 1974 supplemental appro- 
priation bill. You will recall that we dis- 
cussed that earlier provision and agreed that, 
because there were no EPA regulatory ap- 
propriations included in that Suplemental, 
the provision was moot, In this case the pro- 
vision is anything but moot. This appro- 
priation bill carries all of EPA’s funds for 
FY 1975. 

If adopted, a major element of EPA's clean 
air regulatory effort would be voided without 
any evaluation of the impact of such actions 
on Clean Air Act deadlines, the public health, 
or the overall regulatory effort, 

Should this provision survive in the House, 
I urge that it be deleted in the Senate Com- 
mittee and that it not be included in the 
conference agreement. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Environmental Pollution. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 11, 1974. 

Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Environmental 
Pollution, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear En: Thank you for your recent letter 
in which you commented on the action of 
the House Appropriations Committee in re- 
stricting the use of appropriated EPA funds 
for its parking facilities program. 

As you know, H.R. 16901 passed the House 
on October 9 and included the provision to 
which you objected. The time element did 
not allow us to consider this in committee 
prior to the recess. I anticipate that we will 
get to this shortly after we reconvene in 
November. I know of your deep interest and 
concern in this matter, and you may rest 
assured that you and your staff will continue 
to be kept advised. 

Sincerely, 
GALE MCGEE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Environmental and Consumer Protec- 
tion. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1974. 

Hon. GALE McGee, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GALE: AS Members of the Committee 
on Public Works, we are concerned with a 
provision of the pending Environmental 
Protection Agency Appropriation bill (H.R. 
16901) which would have the effect of 
amending the Clean Air Act through a re- 
striction on the use of EPA funds. 

Section 510 of that bill would prohibit 
EPA from using any funds “. . . to admin- 
ister any program to tax, limit, or other- 
wise regulate parking facilities.” 

While technically this is a limitation on 
the use of funds, it is in fact an amend- 
ment to Sec. 110 of the Clean Air Act which 
requires EPA to take such measures “as 
may be necessary to insure attainment and 
maintenance of primary (health) ... stand- 
ards, including but not Iimited to, land 
use and transportation controls.” 

EPA has, pursuant to court order, pro- 
mulgated such controls and is in the process 
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of holding additional hearings on their via- 
bility (in accordance with the Energy Sup- 
ply and Environmental Coordination Act en- 
acted in June of this year). 

The Subcommittee on Environmental 
Pollution of the Committee on Public 
Works has held hearings on these trans- 
portation and land use control proposals 
in Los Angeles and additional hearings will 
be held early next year. The Administration 
has proposed legislation designed to reduce 
the impact of these requirements. And the 
House Committee is committed to a full 
evaluation of the implications of the poli- 
cies proposed to implement the Clean Air 
Act prior to the required extension of fund- 
ing authority. 

We feel that it is both inappropriate and 
unwise to attempt to vacate a legislative 
mandate through a limitation on use of 
funds. Congress has directed EPA to de- 
velop programs to achieve and maintain 
health-related air quality standards, This 
limitation may require EPA to adopt dra- 
conian measures such as gas rationing to 
achieve health standards because other 
tools have been eliminated even though both 
the law and the courts insist that deadlines 
be met. 

As indicated above, we are committed to 
a thorough review and any appropriate 
modifications of the Clean Air Act. We would 
appreciate your support to see that such 
modifications occur in an orderly manner 
by deleting this provision of H.R. 16901. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Howarp H. BAKER, Jr. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman. 


U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., Oot. 3, 1974. 

Hon. GALE W. MCGEE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Environmental and Consumer Protec- 
tion, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN; As you requested, I 
am pleased to offer my comments on H.R. 
16901, the Agriculture-Environmental and 
Consumer Protection Appropriation Bill of 
1975, which is now before your Committee. 
Two points are of serious concern to me: 
section 511 of the bill itself and secondly, 
certain language in the House Report con- 
cerning EPA. 

If enacted, section 511 would, in my judg- 
ment significantly affect the ability of the 
Environmental Protection Agency to carry 
out its mandate under the Clean Air Act. 
Section 511 states: 

No part of any funds appropriated under 
this Act may be used by the Environmental 
Protection Agency to administer any program 
to tax, limit, or otherwise regulate parking 
facilities. 

Enactment of section 511 would sub- 
stantially impair the ability of some 24 
metropolitan areas to achieve the Clean Air 
Act health-protection standards for cardon 
monoxide and photochemical oxidants. In 
addition, the ability of all State air pollution 
control programs to maintain compliance 
with the health standards, once they are 
met, would be greatly impaired. 

The language of section 511 would affect 
the following programs: nationwide “in- 
direct source” parking reviews, parking man- 
agement programs in twenty cities with 
severe automobile pollution problems, on- 
street parking restrictions in various trans- 
portation control areas, employer transit use 
incentive plans being implemented in fifteen 
metropolitan areas, and air quality mainte- 
nance plans which are being formulated and 
adopted by the States to ensure mainte- 
nance of the national ambient air quality 
standards across the country. Each of these 
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programs is complementary to measures that 
EPA is taking, together with State and local 
governments, to expand mass transit service 
and carpool programs. 

Under the Clean Air Act, which requires 
the establishment of such transportation 
measures as are needed to help meet and 
maintain the air quality standards, the Agen- 
cy would be required to replace any parking- 
related measures eliminated by section 511 
with new measures sufficient to meet the 
standards. However, the Agency has already 
included almost all available reasonable 
measures in severely polluted areas. Conse- 
quently, any replacement measures would 
likely be more controversial and less accept- 
able, 

If enacted, section 511 would have a seri- 
ous and adverse impact on air pollution con- 
trol programs throughout the country. Such 
@ measure in my judgment should be en- 
acted only after the most careful delibera- 
tion and review by the appropriate Commit- 
tees of Congress. No hearings were ever held 
on this section. 

Section 511 is not simply a repitition of 
previously enacted language as the House re- 
port suggests, but rather goes far beyond 
the prohibition on parking charges contained 
in the recently enacted Energy Supply and 
Environmental Coordination Act of 1974. 
EPA has fully complied with that prohibition 
and, in fact, took action even prior to the 
final Congressional action. 

As you know, the Administration has rec- 
ommended to the Congress an amendment to 
the CAA which would give EPA needed flex- 
ibility in the administration of the trans- 
portation control plans. I feel confident that 
the appropriate Committees will be holding 
hearings on this proposal early next year. 

It should be noted that section 511 would 
eliminate measures with significant energy 
conservation as well as health benefits, The 
parking regulations approved or promulgated 
by EPA should significantly reduce energy 
consumption by encouraging mass transit 
usage and carpooling. The importance of 
such parking measures has been recognized, 
for example, by John Sawhill, Administra- 
tor of the Federal Energy Administration, in 
his recent remarks before the Ninth Project 
Independence Hearing and elsewhere. 

Because EPA's parking management meas- 
ures haye a number of important ramifica- 
tions and have gained considerable momen- 
tum and support at the State and local 
levels, I have enclosed an attachment which 
describes the specific adverse effects that 
would follow from enactment of section 511. 
In view of these considerations, I urge you 
and your committee to eliminate section 511 
from the bill. 

Iam also concerned by a section of House 
Report No. 93-1379. The paragraph, which 
does not refer to any specific section of 
H.R. 16901, is found on page 5 and reads in 
part as follows: 

The Committee considered recommending 
the following language in the bill relating 
to funds for the Enyironmental Protection 
Agency: 

None of these funds are appropriated for 
the purpose of administering any program 
that reduces the supply or increases the 
cost of electricity or food to the consumer. 

However, the Committee agreed it would be 
best to include the language in the report 
at this time, and to rely on the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to so modify its 
regulations and requirements as necessary 
to accomplish this directive ... 

A literal interpretation of this language 
could call into question most of EPA’s statu- 
tory authorities since a great number of 
our authorities are in some way related to 
the energy and food industries and have 
some impact direct or indirect upon supply 
and price, 
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For example, EPA regulations which im- 
pact upon the production of electricity in- 
clude among others health related sulfur 
oxide particulate air standards; thermal and 
chemical effluent standards; and environ- 
mental regulations of off-shore oll produc- 
tion; the transportation of energy resources; 
and proposed authority over surface mining. 
EPA regulations which impact upon the pro- 
duction and distribution of food include 
among others pesticide regulations; water 
effluent guidelines on food-related industries; 
and environmental regulations affecting the 
production and transportation of natural gas 
and fertilizers. 

I should point out to the Committee that 
EPA in the process of development of our 
regulations does take into account both the 
projected economic and energy impacts, con- 
sistent, of course, with our statutory respon- 
sibility. In addition to our energy and eco- 
nomic assessments which occur as each regu- 
lation is being developed, we have undertaken 
two special, comprehensive efforts to review 
the economic and energy impacts of our 
programs. Both of these efforts are designed 
to calculate these impacts to insure that 
we are fully aware of all economic and energy 
impacts, particularly in light of the Na- 
tion’s rapidly changing energy and economic 
situation. 

I cannot believe that the language from 
the House report cited above was intended to 
diminish or negate the Agency's obligations 
under other statutes enacted by Congress 
or to cause a wholesale revision of our regu- 
lations and standards. I hope your Commit- 
tee will carefully scrutinize this language 
and consider the effect, if any, it has or 
should have on EPA programs. 

I greatly appreciate your consideration of 
these matters and I would be glad to discuss 
this situation with you at your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL E. TRAIN. 
EFFECTS OF ENACTING SECTION 511 or 
H.R. 16901 


ROLE OF PARKING CONTROLS IN CLEAN AIR 
PROGRAMS 

In many areas, the combined impact of 
new automobile emission controls and sta- 
tionary source controls will not be adequate 
to attain the health protection standards for 
the two primary automobdile-related pollu- 
tants, carbon monoxide and photochemical 
oxidants. Consequently, it is necessary to 
provide certain measures which provide for 
the reduction and control of automobile use 
to minimize pollution impacts. Such meas- 
ures take different forms to solve different 


problems. High localized carbon monoxide 
levels are caused by concentrated automobile 
use in and around large parking facilities. To 
prevent the creation of additional localized 


carbon monoxide problems, the “Indirect 
source” parking facility review regulations 
provide for the careful designing of new 
parking facilities so as to avoid creation of 
high polluting congestion situations. 
“Transportation control plans” in some 30 
metropolitan areas require reductions in the 
amount of areawide vehicle miles traveled in 
order to help meet the air quality standard 
for both photochemical oxidants and carbon 
monoxide. The placement and the availabil- 
ity of parking facilities are important factors 
in determining whether or not transit or 
carpooling are used as transport modes and 
influence the vehicle miles traveled in the 
area. The parking management, employer 
transit incentive, and on-street parking pro- 
grams contained in 24 of the transportation 
control plans are a vital element of the vehi- 
cle miles traveled reduction program. The 
placement of future parking facilities and 
their relationship to available transit facili- 
ties also influence the ability to maintain 
carbon monoxide and photochemical oxidant 
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air quality standards once they are achieved. 
The planning and the review of new parking 
facilities are, accordingly, important parts of 
the new air quality maintenance plans. 
SPECIFIC IMPACTS OF SECTION 611 

The impact of section 511 would be wide- 
spread. The following is a brief discussion of 
the effect of the legislation on current pro- 
grams. 

Indirect Source Parking Facility Review: 
Indirect source parking programs are im- 
plemented to ensure that construction of a 
new parking facility does not cause a local- 
ized carbon monoxide problem. Currently, 
EPA has promulgated national indirect 
source regulations for review of new facilities 
and some 26 states have adopted or are draft- 
ing indirect source programs to replace the 
Federal program, as EPA has encouraged 
them to do. Section 511 would eliminate 
the Federal indirect source parking re- 
view program and would seriously jeop- 
ardize existing and potential state pro- 
grams. Under section 511, EPA could not im- 
plement the promulgated program and its 
ability to approve state programs may be 
voided. Obviously, if the Federal program is 
voided, the impetus for states to adopt pro- 
grams will be seriously diminished. Purther- 
more, since EPA funds are used by many 
states to implement approved programs, 
existing state programs (such as that in 
Florida) might also be diluted or eliminated. 

Parking Management Regulations: Park- 
ing management regulations have been ap- 
proved or promulgated for some 20 metro- 
politan areas as one of a variety of measures 
set forth in the transportation control plans 
to help reduce vehicle miles traveled. I have 
recently proposed amendments to the park- 
ing management regulations to provide ad- 
ditional flexibility and have decided to delay 
the effective date of the regulations from 
January 1, 1975 to June 30, 1975 so that the 
new flexibility will be available to all cov- 
ered by the regulations. Several local areas 
such as San Francisco, San Diego, Los An- 
geles, Portland, and Seattle are developing 
local plans to replace our regulations. The 
Agency has recently granted $500,000 to sev- 
eral California cities to aid this process, Sec- 
tion 511, if enacted, would eliminate this 
program and discourage further local efforts 
in this area, 

There are many examples of cities in both 
the United States and Europe, which manage 
parking to encourage or discourage the use 
of automobiles in various parts of the city. 
The experiences of these cities in limiting 
parking have shown that restricting the 
availability of parking spaces is an effective 
means for discouraging the unnecessary use 
of the single passenger automobile in order 
to encourage use of available mass transit and 
carpool options. These programs have im- 
proved air quality without adverse economic 
effects. 

Miscellaneous Transportation Control Pian 
Parking Restrictions: Various on-street park- 
ing regulations and designated area parking 
controls which have been carefully formu- 
lated through coordinated local, state, and 
EPA efforts would be voided. Many of these 
programs are already underway. 

Employer Transit Incentive Programs: 
These programs in 15 areas call upon private 
and public employers having a certain num- 
ber of employees or parking spaces to form- 
ulate a plan which encourages employees to 
use mass transit or carpools. This very effec- 
tive pollution prevention and energy conser- 
vation measure has been positively accepted 
by many companies, In Boston, some 700 
employer incentive plans were voluntarily 
submitted. Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company has put into effect an ex- 
emplary employee van-pool program which 
will save 106,000 gallons of gasoline a year 
and substantially reduce vehicle miles 
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traveled, Similarly, innovative plans have 
been implemented in response to EPA regu- 
lations by such companies as Bell Helicopter 
Company, John Hancock Insurance Company, 
and General Electric Company. Since the 
employer incentive programs are oriented 
around employer parking facilities, they may 
also be covered under the section 511 pro- 
hibition, 

Air Quality Maintenance Plans: The states 
are currently developing plans which will 
assure the maintenance of the air quality 
standards once they have been met. The in- 
direct source review measures discussed above 
serve as a check for air quality maintenance 
on a localized scale and are an integral part 
of every air quality maintenance plan. 
Furthermore, review of new parking facili- 
ties will be necessary to maintain acceptable 
areawide carbon monoxide and oxidant levels 
by minimizing increases in vehicle miles 
traveled, This will be especially important in 
the mid-1980's after all vehicles are equipped 
with effective pollution control devices and 
the continued increases in the number of 
new vehicles begins to neutralize the impact 
of these devices. Section 511 would eliminate 
parking controls from maintenance plans and 
consequently make it extremely difficult to 
maintain healthy air. 

Enforcement Implications: In view of the 
section 511 language which refers to the use 
by EPA of the authorized funds to administer 
any program related to parking facilities, the 
Agency might not be able to enforce the park- 
ing provisions of state plans which have been 
previously approved, Such a circumstance re- 
duces the Agency’s credibility and effective- 
ness, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
July 22 I participated in a colloquy with 
the able chairman of the Agriculture, 
Environmental, and Consumer Protec- 
tion Subcommittee and my distinguished 
colleague from West Virginia (Mr. 
Rosert C. Byrd) concerning funding for 
the eradication of the troublesome nox- 
ious weed in West Virginia and other 
States known as multiflora rose. At that 
time Senator Byrp and I planned on 
offering an amendment to the Agricul- 
ture appropriations bill to redistribute 
any unobligated balances remaining from 
1973 REAP funds and the 1974 RECP 
funds at the Secretary's discretion based 
on conservation needs, with no State re- 
ceiving more than 15 percent of its cur- 
rent year’s allocation from these unob- 
ligated balances. 

Additionally an amendment would 
have provided for “no-year” funding for 
the agricultural conservation program so 
that any unobligated balances remaining 
from the 1975 and subsequent years pro- 
grams might be released by State com- 
mittees and redistributed at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary based on conserva- 
tion needs. There are very few programs 
in the Agriculture Department which do 
not have no-year funding and ACP is 
one of these. 

It is important that the subcommittee 
did recognize the multiflora rose by di- 
recting the Department of Agriculture 
to make available from reserves up to 
$250,000 to West Virginia farmers for 
eradication of the multiflora rose. How- 
ever, I am very concerned with this re- 
port language which could actually limit 
the reserve funds available to West Vir- 
ginia farmers. The ASCS officials in 
Washington told the ASCS Director in 
West Virginia 1 month ago that it would 
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assist West Virginia’s farmers with þe- 
tween $200,000 and $300,000. 

As of the end of last week West Vir- 
ginia farmers have applied for about 
217,000 pounds of the pesticide Tordon 
10K. This pesticide costs from $1.60 to $2 
a pound. ASCS officials in West Virginia 
estimate that this number of farmers who 
have applied is a relatively small per- 
centage of those farmers and landowners 
who will eventually need the cost-sharing 
funds to purchase Tordon 10K. The West 
Virginia ASCS officials have limited their 
application process due to a possible lack 
of funding. The State has been trying 
to substantially complete the applica- 
tions for farmers so that funding could 
be used this year to purchase the pesti- 
cide although labeling practices will pre- 
vent the pesticide application until next 
spring. In this manner cost-sharing 
funds which are vitally needed will not 
be lost. 

I stress the impact this growing bush 
has on grazing and pasture land. This 
problem is worse than many ever ex- 
pected. 

During the July 22 discussion on this 
matter of no-year funding for ACP and 
the multifiora rose, Senator MCGEE men- 
tioned that the subcommittee would hold 
hearings in order to fully discuss this 
issue. The target date for this issue was 
the supplemental appropriaitons, but 
hearings have not yet been held. I ask 
the able chairman if he plans on hold- 
ing hearings on no-year funding for ACP 
and the multiflora rose problem in the 
near future? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand Senator RanpoLPnH’s concern with 
the report language which limits the 
reserve funds for the eradication of mul- 
tiflora rose. This certainly was not the 
intent of the subcommittee to hinder 
any funding efforts for West Virginia’s 
farmers. It is my hope that, if the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service can provide additional reserve 
funds beyond the $250,000 limit in the 
appropriations bill at the end of the 
year that it do so. I believe this figure 
was a realistic one made by the ASCS 
officials. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This is correct, Mr. 
Chairman, but the ASCS director of 
West Virginia made this request to the 
Washington ASCS about 1 month ago. 
Now the application for eradication of 
multiflora rose have doubled in the last 
10 days. This is a problem which has 
continued to worsen for over 20 years 
and now about 30,000 West Virginia 
farmers are affected. 

Mr. McGEE. I want to assure the Sen- 
ator that the Agriculture Appropriations 
Subcommittee will cover this matter 
when we have hearings on ASCS. I regret 
that the subcommittee schedule has not 
permitted hearings on this subject. How- 
ever, the Senator will be invited to our 
hearings and we will then be in a posi- 
tion to act on this matter. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming for his efforts on this 
important matter not only to West Vir- 
ginia but also to those farmers in many 
States with emergency situations 
caused by bad weather and a lack of 
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contractors and costly programs, partic- 
ularly with increasing fuel costs and 
fertilizer prices. 

In addition to extending availability 
of appropriations as provided in S. 3943, 
I strongly believe that no-year funding is 
needed to insure that funds for conserva- 
tion cost sharing in ACP remain avail- 
able for the reasons I just mentioned. 
I am gratified that Senator MCGEE 
shares the urgency of this problem by 
agreeing to hold hearings in the near 
future. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that today we are in the final 
phase of appropriating funds for envi- 
ronmental programs for this fiscal year. 
There have been many complex issues 
dealt with as we have worked to find the 
most effective use for tax money to be 
applied to environmental programs. 

In general, I am satisfied that the 
money appropriated here will be well 
spent and will produce definite environ- 
mental benefits. I am, however, con- 
cerned about the tremendous difference 
between the vast sums to be spent on 
construction of municipal waste water 
treatment facilities and the small 
amounts that will be spent on research 
related to waste water treatment. In fis- 
cal year 1973, 1974, and 1975, EPA will 
award grants for construction of munici- 
pal sewage treatment plants totaling 
about $9 billion. During this period we 
will commit less than $10 million a year 
on research to improve existing treat- 
ment techniques. 

Several times during this Congress I 
have had occasion while serving on the 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
of the Public Works Committee to ob- 
serve this discrepancy between the huge 
amount of money we commit on existing 
technology and the pitiful amount we 
commit to improving it. From what I 
have been able to learn, technology to be 
employed in treatment plants to be con- 
structed with current appropriations is 
not the final word. In fact, it is about a 
generation old, it can be improved upon 
and my point here is that we ought to 
get about it. 

I want to clean up the waters of this 
Nation and I want to do it now, but I 
want also to ensure that we are not so 
concerned about getting the cleanup 
facilities installed that we forget about 
making those facilities more efficient and 
less costly. In that regard, I intend to 
examine very carefully existing legisla- 
tive authority for reserach and develop- 
ment programs related to waste water 
treatment plants. I intend to introduce 
and pursue legislation early in the next 
session to modify existing authority 
based on the results of my examination. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, at the time 
of the veto of this bill’s predecessor (H.R. 
15472), a workable compromise on the 
Federal Trade Commission's extremely 
important line-of-business program was 
agreed to by the conferees. Although it 
did not contain all of the provisions in- 
cluded in the Senate-passed bill, line-of- 
business emerged intact as an important 
new weapon in the antitrust arsenal. I 
note that the line-of-business program 
reported by the Appropriations Commit- 
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tee is the same as was agreed to in 
conference. 

As I understand it, the Federal Trade 
Commission is specifically authorized to 
obtain line-of-business data from not to 
exceed 500 firms of its choosing. The line- 
of-business program is limited to use for 
statistical purposes by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and copies of individual re- 
ports cannot be supplied by FTC to other 
agencies or FTC Bureau of Competition 
personnel. Line-of-business reports can 
be obtained for law enforcement pur- 
poses, however, by the Federal Trade 
Commission and other governmental 
agencies under powers conferred by their 
respective enabling legislation. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
explanatory text in the conference report 
on H.R. 15472 be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Amendment No, 54.—Appropriates $38,043,- 
000 for the Federal Trade Commission instead 
of $37,743,000 as proposed by the House and 
$38,543,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The $200,000 and 11 positions for the Bu- 
reau of Economics were deleted because as of 
June 30, 1974, 16 existing positions were va- 
cant. The positions were also deleted because 
of the failure of the Bureau of Economics to 
comply with the congressional directives to 
broaden the recruitment base. 

Amendment No. 55.—Provides that line-of- 
business data may be obtained from not to 
exceed 500 firms, as provided by the Senate, 
rather than 250 firms as provided by the 
House, While the language will permit col- 
lection of data from up to 500 firms, the con- 
ferees note that this is a new program with 
many complex and difficult technical ques- 
tions and under these circumstances an ini- 
tial mailing of less than 500 may be prudent 
until more experience is gained. 

Amendment No. 56.—Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment. The conference agreement 
provides that the information in the line-of- 
business program shall be used only for sta- 
tistical purposes, as provided in the House 
Bill. 


A new paragraph is added providing that 
the Federal Trade Commission shall separate- 
ly obtain information for law enforcement 
purposes under existing practices and pro- 
cedures, or as changed by law subsequent to 
the passage of this appropriation bill. 

The stipulations of this section relating 
to the FTC's line-of-business survey are not 
to be interpreted as barring any duly author- 
ized FTC personnel from inspecting the in- 
formation provided in these line-of-business 
reports. Similarly, the stipulations of this 
section should not be read as qualifying the 
FTC's compulsory process power. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 57.—Deletes language per- 
mitting publication in an enforcement pro- 
ceeding of data on individual firms contained 
in line-of-business reports. 

Amendment No. 58.—Deletes language lim- 
iting access to data In line-of-business re- 
ports to employees of the Federal Trade 
Commission duly authorized in the premises. 
The language as approved will limit access 
to the data to employees of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and will exclude all others. 

Amendment No. 59.—Deletes language 
which would have made data in line-of- 
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business reports available to various other 
agencies of the government. These agencies 
will have access to similar type data to the 
extent that such access is authorized by the 
existing laws under which the various agen- 
cles operate. 


Mr. HART. Subsequent to conference 
agreement on line-of-business, at the ex- 
press request of President Ford, Con- 
gress created the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability. Congress specifically em- 
powered the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability to obtain “data or information 
pertaining to the economy or any sector 
of the economy” from any department or 
agency of the United States which col- 
lects or prepares such data or informa- 
tion. The Council is required to “review 
and analyze the effect of economic con- 
centration and anticompetitive prac- 
tices.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following letter from Di- 
rector Albert Rees be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. The letter indicates 
Director Rees’ support of the line-of- 
business program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COUNCIL ON WAGE AND PRICE STABILITY, 
Washington, D.C., November 14, 1974. 

Senator PHILIP A. HART, 

Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Senator WARREN G, MAGNUSON, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: This is in response to your 
request for our comments concerning the 
usefulness to the Council of the data to be 
collected by the Federal Trade Commission's 
line-of-business reporting program, and, 
specifically, for our views on your proposed 
amendment to broaden our access to individ- 
ual firm data. 

To date we have had good cooperation 
from firms we have contacted requesting 
data. For example, the cane sugar refiners 
have agreed to supply us, through their eco- 
nomic consultant, with aggregate line-of- 
business data for use in our sugar hearings, 
to be held November 25. Nevertheless, we are 
very anxious to be able to use any data the 
FTC can provide on a line-of-business basis, 
once it becomes available. Such data will be 
useful in spotlighting areas where detailed 
study by our staff is warranted, though the 
relatively long delay inherent in the process 
of collection and compilation may reduce 
the usefulness of the data for this purpose. 
Such data also will provide useful bench- 
marks against which the data supplied to us 
by firms can be compared for analytical pur- 
poses. 

We are most interested in obtaining in- 
dustry data, rather than data on individual 
firms. At times we may wish to ask FTC staff 
to disaggregate industry data and reaggre- 
gate it into a different form. For example, we 
might ask for a breakdown of the meatpack- 
ing industry (SIC-2011) into two categories 
consisting of the old-line firms (Swift, 
Cudahy, etc.) and the newer packers (Iowa 
Beef Processors, etc.), since the latter em- 
ploy somewhat different technologies. We an- 
ticipate requiring direct access to data for 
an individual firm only in rare cases, In such 
cases, we would prefer to go directly to the 
firm in question for more current data. 

This does not mean, however, that we are 
uninterested in having the sort of access to 
data that your amendment would provide. 
We understand that the FTC intends to re- 
quire that any aggregation of data they re- 
lease include data for at least four firms. This 
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will be done to prevent the disclosure of indi- 
vidual firm data. This “rule of four” may pre- 
sent a major obstacle to us. At times, the 
information that we request of the PTC staff 
might require aggregates of data from only 
two or three firms. Without the proposed 
amendment, we would be blocked from ob- 
taining such data, even though we would not 
be seeking and would not require access to 
data for an individual firm. In these cases, 
the passage of this amendment would serve 
our interests. 

I must express a few reservations about the 
amendment, We are aware of the controversy 
that has surrounded the development of the 
line-of-business program and are concerned 
with the disclosure issue as a confirmation 
of industry fears. Although we would find 
increased access to the line-of-business data 
useful in carrying out our mandate, we would 
not want to have the whole line-of-business 
program jeopardized by an attempt to 
broaden access to individual firm data. 

The imprecise drafting of the amendment 
also concerns me. For example, it appears 
possible that individual firm data, if trans- 
mitted to us by the FTC, might be in turn 
obtained from us under provisions of the 
Freedom of Information Act. We would hope 
that the amendment could be redrafted to 
preclude this possibility. 

To summarize, while we would like in- 
creased access to data, we can live with aggre- 
gated data, even if we do not find it ideally 
suited to our purposes. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT REEs, 
Director. 


Mr. HART. Since the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability has no subpena power, 
the Council cannot obtain line-of-busi- 
ness reports directly from reporting 
firms, other than on a voluntary basis. 
Under the act creating the Council, the 
Federal Trade Commission would be ob- 
ligated to provide the Council with what- 
ever data is requested by Director Rees— 
including line-of-business data. 

I would like to ask whether it is the 
intent of the Appropriations Committee 
to cut back on the authority granted the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability by 
Public Law 93-387 to obtain data and 
information from the Federal Trade 
Commission? 

Mr. McGEE. I reply to the inquiry of 
the Senator that in my opinion there was 
no such intent on the part of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I think the 
record bears this out. 

As the Senator knows, we are return- 
ing to the language that was included in 
the final version of the original bill 
earlier this year. That bill was approved 
by the conference committee and by both 
Houses of Congress prior to enactment 
of Public Law 93-387. So it is obvious 
that we had no intent to alter or restrict 
any provisions of that law. 

Mr. HART. Finally, I note that the 
FTC appropriation is $450,000 less than 
the amount reported by the conference 
committee on H.R. 15472. I appreciate 
the recognition given by the committee 
as to the importance of antitrust en- 
forcement as part of our war on infla- 
tion, and ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
report language respecting the $450,000 
cut be printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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The Committee considered but decided 
against a suggestion to restore the funding 
tor the Federal Trade Commission to the 
level in the vetoed bill, H.R. 15472. However, 
the Committee recognizes that the Commis- 
sion is engaged in several major and impor- 
tant projects. 

Since the Committee is anxious for the 
FTC to proceed on its important actions, it 
is requested that the Commission immedi- 
ately supply the Committee, and continue to 
supply the Committee, with an analysis of 
the impact of the proposed $450,000 budget 
reduction. The failure of the Committee ta 
appropriate the funds at this time does not 
represent the final judgment of the Commit- 
tee on this question, and the matter will 
likely be raised in consideration of the Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriations Bill at 
which time the Committee will have a more 
thorough analysis of the impact of this re- 
duction from the original Conference agree- 
ment. 


Mr. HART. Of course, I will defer offer- 
ing an amendment to restore these funds 
until a final judgment is made by the 
committee. I ask unanimous consent 
that my letters to President Ford and 
Chairman McGee requesting restoration 
of these funds be included in the Recorp 
at this point, together with two letters 
from FTC Chairman Engman. Although 
I have not received a written response 
from the White House, my staff has been 
orally advised early this afternoon that 
the White House will not support the 
restoration of the $450,000 at this time 
because the funds are not earmarked for 
antitrust purposes, but are fungible with 
other FTC responsibilities. It is my ex- 
pectation that further input will be re- 
ceived from the White House prior to the 
Appropriations Committee reviewing 
this matter in January. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NOVEMBER 19, 1974, 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT; As you no doubt know, 
I strongly support your commitment to 
tougher enforcement of the antitrust laws 
which you spelled out in your Economic 
Message to the Congress. There is no doubt 
in my mind that antitrust is one of the more 
powerful weapons not only to lessen the pre- 
sent inflation, but to put the economy back 
in kilter so in the future fiscal and monetary 
policies can respond to its ills. 

In this spirit, I turn to you for help in 
an area which I think is most important. 

The Federal Trade Commission fiscal 1975 
appropriation is included in the Agricul- 
ture-Environmental-Consumer Protection 
appropriations bill H.R. 16901. President 
Nixon, stating that the total package ap- 
proved by Congress was inflationary, vetoed 
the bill. 

At the time of the veto, the FTC appropria- 
tion in H.R. 15472 was $38,348,000—which ex- 
ceeded the OMB recommendations by some 
$244,000, but which FTC advised was neces- 
sary to carry out their statutory responsi- 
bilities. As repassed by the House in H.R. 
16901, the total appropriation has been 
slashed $192.2 million and FTC's by some 
$450,000. 

While we may argue over the inflationary 
impact of some appropriation, money spent 
for antitrust enforcement is returned to con- 
sumers and business manyfold. In that light, 
appropriations for the FTC—and the Anti- 
trust Division—should be viewed more as an 
investment than an expenditure. 

It is my hope that the Senate can be per- 
suaded to restore the $450,000 slashed from 
the FTC budget and that the conferees will 
agree with this decision. 
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The FTC has stated this reduction is “un- 
warranted and unwise in light of the Com- 
mission’s vital role in fighting inflation.” 
Without its restoration, they have advised 
that “the Commission will have to make sig- 
nificant reductions in its existing staff during 
the third and fourth quarters of fiscal 1975.” 

Your support in restoring the full PTC 
appropriation could prevent the crippling 
of this very important weapon im the war 
on inflation. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. HART, 
Chairman. 
NOVEMBER 20, 1974. 

Hon. GALE W. MCGEE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Environmental, and Consumer Protec- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Gate: Once again, your Subcommit- 
tee will be considering the fiscal 1975 appro- 
priations for the Federal Trade Commission 
contained in the Agriculture-Environmental- 
Consumer Protection Appropriations Bill 
(H.R. 16901). At the time of President Nix- 
on's veto of its predecessor bill, the PTC ap- 
propriations in H.R. 15472 was $38,348,000— 
Some $500,000 less than the $38,848,000 re- 
ported by the Appropriations Committee and 
approved by the Senate. As re-passed by the 
House, FTC’s budget has been slashed by 
an additional $450,000 to $37,898,000. 

In these inflationary times, it is not with- 
out considerable trepidation that I request 
your assistance in restoring at least the 
$450.000 slashed from the FTO budget. But 
there is no doubt in my mind that anti- 
trust is one of the more powerful weapons 
not only to lessen the present inflation, but 
to put the economy back in kilter so in the 
future fiscal and monetary policies can re- 
spond to its ills. While there may be disagree- 
ment over the inflationary impact of some 
appropriations, money spent for antitrust 
enforcement is returned to consumers and 
business manyfold. In that light, appropri- 
ations for the FTC—and the Antitrust Div- 
ision—should be viewed more as an invest- 
ment than an expenditure. Without ade- 
quate funding—and $37,898,000 is inade- 
quate—statements and speeches about tough 
antitrust enforcement are tantamount to a 
fraud on the public, 

The FTC has stated this reduction is “un- 
warranted and unwise in light of the Com- 
mission’s vital role in fighting inflation.” 
Without its restoration, they have advised 
that “the Commission will have to make sig- 
nificant reductions in its existing staff during 
the third and fourth quarters of fiscal 1975.” 

Your support in restoring the full FTC ap- 
propriation could prevent the loss of this 
very important weapon in the war against in- 
flation. Overall, the House has slashed al- 
most $200 million from the vetoed bill. In 
this context, we are talking about adding 
back less than 14 of 1% of the amount cut 
by the House, Given President Ford’s strong 
commitment to tougher enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, I also have written to him 
seeking his support. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. Harr. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., November 5, 1974. 

Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Senate Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your October 18, 1974, inquiry re- 
garding the impact of a possible reduction 
in the Federal Trade Commission’s Fiscal 
1975 Budget as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in H.R. 16901, the Agriculture- 
Environmental and Consumer Protection 
Appropriations Bill. 

The Commission believes this reduction 
to be unwarranted and unwise in light of 
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the Commission's vital role in fighting in- 
flation. The Commission is examining—and 
will continue to examine—with special care 
those trade restraints, collusive activities, 
and unfair market practices which reduce 
competition and lead to higher prices for 
consumers, 

As the President emphasized in his Eco- 
nomic Message to the Congress, he ts “de- 
termined to return to the vigorous enforce- 
ment of anti-trust laws.” We concur in the 
need to remove artificial restrictions on the 
operation of the marketplace and to 
strengthen competitive forces as a damper 
on infiationary price increases and we agree 
with the President that more vigorous anti- 
trust enforcement can be a principal tool to 
help achieve these ends. 

Therefore, although we strongly support 
the President's goal of reducing overall Fed- 
eral expenditures, we regard any reduction 
in the funding of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for Fiscal 1975 as unwise In view of 
the nation’s present rates of inflation. 

Against this background, I am enclosing 
a staff analysis that was prepared to iden- 
tify possible areas where the proposed $450,- 
000 reduction might be accomplished if it 
becomes necessary to do so. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis A. ENGMAN, 
Chairman. 
Posstste Frscat 1975 Fonpmnc REDUCTION 
Starr ANALYSIS 


For the Commission to absorb a further 
$450,000 reduction in its fiscal 1975 funding, 
it seems clear that the cut must come from 
personnel funds. They constitute the bulk of 
the Commission's “controllable” expend- 
itures, and one quarter of the year has al- 
ready elapsed. Therefore, the only account 
large enough to absorb this reduction is the 
salaries and benefits account. To do this, it 
appears the following steps would be neces- 


1. Reduce clerical overtime for the re- 
mainder of the year by 50 percent agency- 
wide.—Restricting overtime could generate 
$150,000 in potential savings. However, this 
will certainly introduce delay in overall Com- 
mission enforcement efforts, and will make it 
difficult to support the attorney staff, many 
of whom work overtime as a matter of course, 
and will not be able to do so if they cannot 
have clerical support. Since cases in adjudi- 
cation must receive priority consideration, 
many investigations and studies will be 
slowed by this step. 

2. Curtail use of consultants and expert 
witnesses.—The Commission could possibly 
generate up to $100,000 during the remain- 
ing three quarters by drastically reducing 
these expenditures. The enforcement bureaus 
will certainly object to this delay in develop- 
ing their cases, and the lack of ability to 
hire expert witnesses for trial; however, the 
reduction could be accomplished by allow- 
ing them to use expert witnesses more selec- 
tively and only in the highest priority trials. 

3. Revise Commission hiring plans for the 
remainder of the year.—To save the addi- 
tional $200,000 required, the Commission will 
be required to change its existing hiring plans 
for the Bureau of Consumer Protection, Re- 
gional Offices, and Bureau of Competition. 
This course of action will limit the agency's 
consumer protection activities both in the 
headquarters and regional offices and may 
also limit the agency’s progress in increas- 
ing antitrust enforcement activities within 
the regional offices. 

Preliminary analysis indicates that re- 
vision of existing hiring plans may restrict 
the Commission's planned programs in a 
number of possible antitrust activities and 
such important consumer protection pro- 
grams as the vocational schools program, the 
land sales program, and the compliance 
program. The exact impact of the hiring 
restrictions on each of these individual pro- 
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grams cannot be fully assessed at this time, 
but taken together, they will unquestion- 
ably delay our enforcement efforts. 

Similarly, limiting the use of consultants 
will have an immediate effect on the agency’s 
preparation of antitrust and consumer pro- 
tection litigation, the primary areas of need 
for consultant services used to develop evi- 
dence and for expert witnesses. 

As background, in House Report 93-275, 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Agriculture-Environmental, and Consumer 
Protection directed that the Commission 
intensify its recruiting practices to ensure 
that the additional positions granted by the 
Congress would be filled and available for 
high priority projects. The Commission com- 
plied with this Congressional directive, and 
reached its manpower ceiling at the close of 
fiscal year 1974, 

Consequently, the Commission entered 
fiscal 1975 fully staffed. Therefore, the Com- 
mission does not project that it will have 
ahy uncommitted personnel compensation 
funds during the current fiscal period. 

In fiscal year 1975, the Commission orig- 
inally planned to have 1,592 full-time perma- 
nent employees at the end of the fiscal year. 
Accordingly, the Commission had antici- 
pated that it would begin the fiscal year with 
a full-time permanent workforce of 1,560 
and end the year at the adjusted ceiling of 
1,592 on June 30, 1975. 

At present, the Commission's original 
manpower plan is on target and we are with- 
in our overall manpower dollar constraints. 
Based on the original appropriations bill, our 
projections indicated that if there were no 
further Congressional actions affecting our 
available resources, this staffing position 
could be maintained for the balance of this 
fiseal year. 

However, we have also been advised by 
OMB of a proposed 23 position cut in full- 
time permanent personnel ceiling. This is 
pending appeal at this time. Further, the 
necessary hiring constraint, if it must be 
imposed, will result in the agency ending the 
fiscal year with approximately 33 unfilled 
positions under even the revised OMB full- 
time employment ceiling of 1,569. If the 
Commission’s projections are correct, and 
assuming the private and government job 
markets do not deteriorate further, the Com- 
mission should be able to meet this reduc- 
tion through attrition. 

In sum, if the $450,000 reduction is not re- 
stored by the Senate, and if the Commis- 
sion does not receive a supplemental appro- 
priation to cover the cost of the October 1974 
pay raise, estimated at $1,079,000 for fiscal 
1975, it seems clear that, since over seventy- 
five percent of the Commission’s budget is 
for salaries and benefits, the Commission 
will have to make significant reductions in 
its existing staff during the third and fourth 
quarters of fiscal 1975. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1974. 
Hon. Pur A. Harr, 
Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS HART, PROXMIRE AND MAG- 
Nuson: This letter is in response to your 
joint letter of November 11, 1974, requesting 
the Commission's views on several issues 
raised by Title IV of H.R. 16901. 

At the outset, the Commission has re- 
quested me to express its appreciation for 
your support and encouragement of the 
Commission’s Line of Business reporting 
program. 

You first inquire about the Commission’s 
views on the usefulness of line of business 
data for antitrust enforcement. When the 
reporting program is fully implemented, we 
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expect it to be very useful for antitrust en- 
forcement purposes. First, the aggregate data 
will provide important economic measures 
of industry performance not available at 
present. Such information is expected to 
provide assistance in the selection of areas 
warranting in-depth antitrust enforcement 
scrutiny. Second, individual company data 
could be useful in particular enforcement 
proceedings. 

Under both the Commission's regulations 
(copy attached) and H.R. 16901, law enforce- 
ment agencies would have to obtain indi- 
vidual company information directly from 
the companies. The Commission believes it 
has adequate authority to obtain this data 
by compulsory process from companies in 
the course of its law enforcement investiga- 
tions. The Department of Justice would 
know best whether it could obtain this in- 
formation in a like manner. The source of 
the data, of course, would not affect its use- 
fulness. 

The Commission continues to believe that 
the House-passed language is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable, In recognition of the fact 
that companies consider line of business data 
to be highly confidential, the Commission 
adopted regulations to insure its confiden- 
tiality, The Commission believes that its own 
regulations are fully adequate to achieve 
this end. 

You inquire secondly whether line of busi- 
ness data could be helpful to fight inflation. 
The Council on Wage and Price Stability, of 
course, is best situated to define its own data 
needs. The Commission, however, believes 
that the line of business program, when fully 
implemented, will indeed provide important 
and currently unavailable information on 
industry performance. 

In the Commission’s opinion, Title IV of 
H.R. 16901 would preclude access by the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability to indi- 
vidual company line of business data. The 
Council does not have subpoena authority. 
Moreover, its general statutory authority to 
request and receive information from other 
agencies (see P.L, 93-387, section 4(a)) would 
seem to be superseded by the more specific 
and later provisions of H.R, 16901. 

You inquire thirdly about the Commis- 
sion’s views on a proposed amendment to 
H.R. 16901. The amendment would continue 
to give individual company data confidential 
treatment and prohibit its public release by 
the Commission. The Commission agrees with 
this objective but continues to feel that its 
own regulations are sufficient. The amend- 
ment would also disclaim any legislative in- 
tention to prohibit interagency transfer of 
line of business data. As indicated above 
Commission regulations restrict the transfer 
of such data outside of certain units within 
its Bureau of Economics. Unless and until 
it is required by law to do so, the Commission 
intends to respect the commitment em- 
bodied in these regulations. Of course, the 
Commission would respect a mandate from 
Congress to make line of business data avail- 
able to other agencies on a confidential basis. 
We would, however, oppose enactment of 
legislation requiring us to release retroac- 
tively to other agencies individual data which 
were ordered to be produced under a promise 
of confidentiality. 

Finally, you request clarification of the 
Commission's overall position on the con- 
fidentiality issue. Chairman McGee’s char- 
acterization of the Commission’s position— 
that we desire “line of business data simply 
for statistical purposes and do not want nor 
do not intend to use it for any other pur- 
pose”’—is essentially correct. However, the 
Commission has never indicated that it would 
refrain from compelling companies to pro- 
duce line of business data (either by sub- 
poens or special order) if such data were 
deemed relevant to an investigation or ad- 
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judication. See United States v. St. Regis 
Paper Co., 368 U.S. 208 (1961). 
By direction of the Commission. 
Lewis A. ENGMAN, 
Chairman. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—LINE-OF- 
BUSINESS REPORTING PROGRAM 


RESOLUTION REQUIRING ANNUAL REPORTS 
FROM CORPORATION; CORRECTION 


In FR Doc. 74—19394 appearing on page 
30377 of the issue for Thursday August 22, 
1974, following the last line (the words 
Acting Secretary.) the rules and procedures 
set forth below should be inserted: 


Rules and procedures for the use of conji- 
dential individual company data collected 
under the FTC's line of business report 
program 
Data collected under the Line of Business 

Report Program are gathered for the purpose 

of preparing statistical compilations, con- 

sistent with the confidentiality strictures 
contained herein. Under no conditions are 
the individual company reports to be in- 
spected or otherwise used for “taxation, regu- 
lation or investigation” or in any Commission 
adjudication or in connection with any in- 
vestigation for the purpose of initiating ad- 
jJudicative proceedings.* While the Commis- 
sion intends to utilize tabulations of Line 
of Business data in an annual Line of Busi- 
ness Report, the FTC series on aggregate con 

centration, and such other statistical and 
economic reports as are authorized by the 

Commission, no individual company data 

contained in the Line of Business Reports will 

be revealed in these reports prepared by the 

FTC. However, these FTC reports may be 

utilized in connection with any Commission 

adjudication or any investigation for the 
purpose of initiating adjudicative proceed- 
ings. 

The names of companies, financial data 
and all other information which are obtained 
from respondent companies in connection 
with the Federal Trade Commission’s Line 
of Business Reporting Program are confiden- 
tial, and persons authorized to have access 
to this information may not release, discuss 
or in any way provide access to such infor- 
mation to anyone not authorized to have 
access. Further, all such Line of Business 
data are considered to be exempt from the 
disclosure provisions of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. Penalties under Section 10 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act provide 
for fines up to five thousand dollars ($5,000) 
or imprisonment not exceeding one year for 
unauthorized release of such information. 

Authorized access and use. Access to and 
use of individual company data is restricted 
to members of the Division of Financial Sta- 
tistics and the Statistical Reports Unit of 
the Economic Research and Services Section, 
both of which are part of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and both of which have no involve- 
ment In any investigative or regulatory func- 
tions of the Federal Trade Commission. Ac- 
cess by members of the Division of Manage- 
ment is authorized only during and for the 
purpose of electronic processing of such data. 

The Division of Financial Statistics is a 
statistics-gathering unit which prepares for 
publication the Quarterly Financial Report 
and the Line of Business Report. All mailing 
of reporting forms and correspondence relat- 
ing to individual Line of Business companies 
(except for correspondence involving legal 
action for failure to submit reports) will be 
under the supervision of the Chief of the 
Division of Financial Statistics. That division 
is responsible for reviewing, editing and cod- 


1 Except where the latter relate to legal ac- 
tion initiated because of the refusal of a re- 
spondent company to file a timely and 
acceptable Line of Business report. 
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ing all individual company reports and for 
requesting such tabulations and listings of 
individual company data from the Division 
of Management as needed to prepare the Line 
of Business Report. The Financial Statistics 
Division is responsible for the selection and 
maintenance of the Line of Business survey 
panel. The Chief of the Division of Financial 
Statistics is responsible for the development 
and implementation of disclosure analysis 
procedures applied to all Line of Business 
data. He shall certify to the Director of the 
Bureau of Economics that he has reviewed 
and approved all disclosure analysis proce- 
dures used In the Line of Business publica- 
tion tables and all other tabulations involv- 
ing Line of Business source data. 

The Statistical Reports Unit is a statistical 
research and economic analysis unit in the 
Office of the Director, Bureau of Economics, 
and is responsible for: The preparation of 
FTC merger statistical reports, the annual 
FTC statistics on aggregate concentration, 
the FTC report on rates of return in selected 
manufacturing industries, and other statis- 
tical and economic reports authorized by the 
Commission. The head of the Statistical Re- 
ports Unit shall request from the Division of 
Financial Statistics such access to individual 
company Line of Business data as is needed 
to complete Bureau of Economics reports, 
after recelving concurrence from the Chief 
of Financial Statistics Division that the table 
plants and disclosure analysis procedures to 
be used in preparing these FTC reports are 
consistent with the Line of Buisness proce- 
dures and adequate to protect against direct 
or residual disclosure that could result from 
such additional tabulation of Line of Busi- 
ness data. He will certify to the Director of 
the Bureau of Economics that he has sub- 
jected all tables in these reports which in 
any way used Line of Business data to the 
above described disclosure analysis. 

The Director of the Bureau of Economics 
will not have access to the individual Line 
of Business schedules nor the derived data 
listings for individual companies utilized by 
these statistical units. He shall, however, 
have supervisory responsibility and author- 
ity with respect to the units. Such respon- 
sibility and authority shall include approv- 
ing any reports prepared by them, making 
recommendations with respect to the prep- 
aration of such reports, and exercising any 
other supervisory control not requiring re- 
cess to the individual Line of Business data. 

Under no conditions may the individual 
company data reported on the Line of Busi- 
ness schedule be used for, or in the course 
of, any enforcement action or enforcement 
investigation. Therefore, all persons not on 
the staffs of the Statistical Reports Unit or 
Division of Financial Statistics will not be 
granted recess to individual company infor- 
mation in the Line of Business files or data 
records; nor will personnel from either of 
these two units engage in any activity of 
the Commission which involves regulation or 
investigation, nor prepare any reports utiliz- 
ing Line of Business data for such purposes 
while assigned to thee units. Any employee 
who transfers into or out of either of the 
units will be formally notified in writing 
that he is subject to Section 10 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act and to these 
Rules, which prohibit disclosure, discussion, 
or release of these data to any unauthorized 
person, 

Security of individual company Line of 
Business data. All individual company Line 
of Business schedules and data records at 
the Federal Trade Commission must at all 
times be under the security and supervision 
of the staff of either the Statistical Reports 
Unit or the Division of Financial Statistics, 
except during electronic data processing when 
the Chief, Division of Management, shall be 
responsible for their security. 

All rooms containing individual company 
Line of Business data will be locked except 
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when occupied. The individual company data 
will be stored in secured drawers, files, etc., 
except when being used. 

The Chief of the Commission’s Division 
of Management shall be responsible for the 
security of the original Line of Business 
schedules and all derived punched cards and 
computer records being processed. Ali 
punched cards, tapes, printouts, and con- 
tainers for same, will be conspicuously 
marked “confidential.” The Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Management will be responsible for 
the security of data in his possession and 
will personally approve all storage locations 
and security procedures, subject to con- 
currence of the Chief, Financial Statistics 
Division. He will not permit any special tabu- 
lations or listings of Line of Business data 
except those specifically approved by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Economics, and for 
which disclosure analysis procedures have 
been reviewed and concurred in by the Chief 
of the Financial Statistics Division for con- 
sistency with existing Line of Business dis- 
closure analysis procedures. Except for mag- 
netic storage media used in processing, all 
cards, tapes and printouts containing individ- 
ual company Line of Business data will be 
sent to the Division of Financial Statistics 
for secure storage, along with the original 
Line of Business schedules, 

All persons having use or possession of in- 
dividual company data will be personally 
responsible for securing the confidentiality 
of those data and for following the rules set 
forth above. Any violation of these rules, 
either through neglect or otherwise, will re- 
sult in prosecution to the full extent of the 
law or any other legal action decided on by 
the Chairman of the Commission, 

Vincrnia HARDING, 
Acting Secretary. 
Aucust 2, 1974. 


[FR Doc. 74—19884 Filed 8-26-74;8:45 am] 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I would 
like to address a question to my good 


friend from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE). 
During consideration of this bill in sub- 
committee, we considered the need for 
increased funds to enable the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to rebuild the 
safe water demonstration project at 
Wainwright, which was destroyed by fire 
last November. Today, I introduced a bill 
to provide for the increased authoriza- 
tion which is needed for this project. I 
hope that the Congress will consider this 
matter before we adjourn. The limitation 
in existing law is too low to permit uti- 
lization of EPA funds for replacement 
of the Wainwright project. It is my un- 
derstanding that unless the authoriza- 
tion is increased, the chairman of the 
subcommittee is of the opinion that an 
increase in EPA funds for this project 
would not be authorized at this time. Is 
this correct? 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. The Senator has discussed this 
matter with me and I assure him that we 
will consider this matter in subcommit- 
tee when his bill to increase its author- 
ization is enacted. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to note that the agriculture-environmen- 
tal and consumer protection appropria- 
tion bill, which we are considering today, 
is $177 million less than the bill we passed 
several months ago, and that it is $53 
million less than the budget request for 
1975. After studying the new committee 
recommendation, I believe that the re- 
ductions have come from administrative 
funds or from areas which will not be 
detrimental to farmers or to any others 
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who are intended to be recipients of Fed- 
eral assistance under this bill. 
PREVIOUS ACTIONS 

I voted to reduce the funds under this 
bill when it was originally considered by 
the Senate. The amendment to reduce 
funding under that bill was defeated in 
spite of support by other members of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. When the 
final version of the bill came before the 
Senate in July, I voted against it because 
of the inflationary impact it would have. 

Agriculture is the primary industry in 
Kansas and the agriculture appropriation 
bill is important to Kansas farmers and 
to all citizens of the State. However, the 
biggest problem facing Kansas farmers is 
inflation. Prices for fertilizer, farm 
equipment, and other materials and sery- 
ices essential to Kansas agriculture have 
skyrocketed. In many cases, farm ex- 
penses have risen much faster than 
prices farmers receive. Excessive Federal 
spending is a basic factor behind high 
rates of inflation and that is the reason 
for my actions to cut Federal spending in 
this and other appropriation bills. 

After having studied the actions taken 
by the Senate Agriculture Committee on 
the appropriation, I believe that this bill 
now warrants my support. After having 
studied the appropriations for the four 
titles of the bill, it appears that the re- 
ductions were as follows: $21 million 
from agricultural programs; $67 million 
from environmental programs; $110 mil- 
lion from consumer programs; and a re- 
distribution of funds to increase the ap- 
propriation for rural redevelopment prc- 
grams by $21 million. 

INCREASE FROM HOUSE 

In looking over the Senate recommen- 
dation, I have noted that the funding in 
all cases is identical to the bill passed 
earlier by the House of Representatives 
except for title I, agricultural programs, 
It is my understanding that the Senate 
committee received a request for an ap- 
propriation of $15.6 million for quaran- 
tine facilities at Fleming Key. Since this 
facility is important to our foreign trade, 
I support the recommendation made by 
the Senate committee to add $15.6 mil- 
lion to the budget. 

Aside from the addition to the first 
title of the bill, $37 million was cut from 
the agricultural programs section. Of 
this $37 million, $26.6 million—more 
than two-thirds of the cut—was from 
administrative costs for salaries and ex- 
penses. Another $4 million was from re- 
search funds. This, and the cut in ad- 
ministrative funds, add up to $30.6 mil- 
lion, or more than 80 percent of the total 
reduction. 

The remaining $6 million cut from the 
agricultural program title came from the 
funds for the Sugar Act and cropland 
adjustment programs with $3 million cut 
from each of these two. These are funds 
paid directly to farmers. But Kansas 
farmers are receiving little, if any, 
money from these programs anyway. 
That is for two reasons. First, the target 
price concept for the farm program, 
which I helped write into the 1973 farm 
bill last year, only makes payments to 
farmers when market prices fall below 
a certain level. Because of that and be- 
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cause foreign demand for our farm prod- 
ucts has kept market prices strong, 
Kansas farmers are receiving few, if any, 
USDA payments. So this cut of $6 mil- 
lion will not hurt farmers, even though 
it was only a small portion of the total 
reduction. 
CONSERVATION FUNDS AT HIGH LEVEL 


I commend the Appropriation Com- 
mittee for their efforts to insure that 
funds fer the vast majority of soil and 
water conservation projects, including 
watershed planning, watershed and flood 
prevention, Great Plains conservation 
program, contract funds for farm con- 
servation measures, water bank and 
emergency conservation measures were 
not reduced at all, and in fact, are in- 
creased under the bill by more than $135 
million above the President’s budget re- 
quest. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT EMPHASIZED 


I am also pleased to note that funds 
appropriated for loan programs under 
the Farmers Home Administration and 
the rural development program were 
greatly increased over the President's 
budget request. This increase of funds 
above the President’s budget request in- 
dicates an emphasis on rural develop- 
ment. This emphasis will mean $142 mil- 
lion above the President's budget request, 
for a total of $900 million for nonappro- 
priated funds for rural electric and tele- 
phone cooperative loans. It will mean 
$110,000 in nonappropriated funds above 
the President’s budget request for rural 
housing loans, for a total of $2.376 bil- 
lion in appropriated and nonappropri- 
ated funds for rural housing. It means a 
total of $150 million in appropriated and 
nonappropriated funds for rural water 
and waste disposal grants, which is $130 
million above the President’s request. It 
means $5 million for rural housing for 
domestic farm labor and $5 million for 
mutual and self-help housing programs. 
This emphasis means $1.037 billion of 
appropriated and nonappropriated funds 
for rural development programs, which 
is $20 million above the 1975 budget re- 
quest. 

All of these funds will have a very 
noticeable and substantial impact in 
poverty stricken rural areas where Fed- 
eral dollars are greatly needed. 

CONCERN FOR FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 

One title of this appropriation bill 
greatly concerns me. This is title IV 
which includes the appropriation for the 
food stamp program. The increase for the 
food stamp appropriation this year is 
nearly $1 billion. This is nearly a 33-per- 
cent increase over last year’s appropri- 
ation for the food stamp program. It is 
clear to me that, as many experts have 
indicated, if the food stamp program con- 
tinues to grow as it has in recent years, 
it will bankrupt the entire Government 
within a few years. 

I believe the food stamp program’s 
regulations need to be substantially re- 
vised so that food stamps are issued to 
those in need. It is my feeling that if 
this is done, we could make a substantial 
saving in taxpayers’ dollars by insuring 
that food stamps are given only to them. 

Because of my concern for this pro- 
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gram, Lhave directed a letter to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office requesting that an 
investigation be made of the food stamp 
program to insure that the intent of 
Congress is being followed in this matter. 
I have requested that the GAO report 
to me of cases where persons are receiv- 
ing food stamps who should be capable 
of purchasing food with their own in- 
come. The issue of revising the food 
stamp program is likely to be considered 
next year in the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. It is my hope that we can pro- 
vide more specific direction to the De- 
partment of Agriculture to revise regu- 
lations in order to assure issuance of 
food stamps to those in need. 

In summary, I give my support to this 
measure. I believe it will be beneficial to 
Kansas farmers by helping to hold down 
the high rate of inflation. 

As I indicated before, the reduction in 
funds under the new agriculture appro- 
priation bill is primarily for cuts in ad- 
ministrative costs. I am convinced that 
the cuts in the bill will not greatly hurt 
Kansas farmers. In fact, the reduction 
is in line with cuts in other appropria- 
tion bills and I believe Kansas farmers 
are prepared to bear their fair share of 
reductions in Federal expenditures in 
order to hold down inflation. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Appropriations Committee report on the 
agricultural, environmental, and con- 
sumer protection appropriations bill, 
H.R. 16901, lists several agricultural 
projects for which no funds were specif- 
ically appropriated, but which the 
committee recommends be undertaken 
with funds elsewhere available in the 
agriculture budget. I want to call partic- 
ular attention to one of those projects— 
STEEP. 

STEEP, an acronym for solutions to 
environmental and economic problems, is 
a proposal to create a coordinated region- 
al research program to attack the prob- 
lem of erosion in the crop producing 
areas of the Pacific Northwest while at 
the same time maintaining or even in- 
creasing the productivity that is so im- 
portant to the economic and social via- 
bility of the region. Senator MAGNUSON 
and I have worked on this project for 
several years, and thought that our ef- 
forts had been rewarded as the original 
appropriations bill for agriculture, H.R. 
15472, passed the Senate with $1.2 mil- 
lion for STEEP. While only $500,000 of 
that amount survived the conference, at 
least a beginning had been made. 

Unfortunately, STEEP was one of the 
budget items that became a victim of 
congressional attempts to meet the ob- 
jections of the former President’s veto. 
So I want to again stress the importance 
of this project, and urge that it be given 
a top-priority for funding. 

An estimated 110 million tons of soil 
are eroded annually on the cropland of 
the Pacific Northwest. All residents of 
the Pacific Northwest are directly or in- 
directly affected by this wind and water 
erosion problem. The three States of Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Idaho produce be- 
tween. $700 and $900 million worth of 
small grains annually: a similar amount 
is contributed to the economy of the area 
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through supporting businesses and serv- 
ices. The economy of the Pacific North- 
west has an effect on still greater num- 
bers of citizens nationally; thus wind 
and water erosion in the Pacific North- 
west has a serious impact on the well- 
being of the whole Nation. And we should 
not overlook the international implica- 
tions of cropland being destroyed by ero- 
Sion in a time of global food shortage. 

Therefore, I call special attention 
of my colleagues and the Department of 
Agriculture to this project, and urge that 
at bo funded as fully and as soon as pos- 
sible, 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished majority whip. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I understand that this request has been 
cleared on both sides of the aisle. I ask 
unanimous consent that a vote occur on 
the amendment by Mr. Moss imme- 
diately, or as soon as we get the request 
cleared; that the votes occur as follows: 
On the Moss amendment, to be followed 
by the vote on the Helms amendment, to 
be followed by the vote on the Tunney 
amendment, to be followed by the vote 
on the Weicker amendment, to be fol- 
lowed immediately by third reading, to 
be followed immediately by a vote on 
final passage of the bill, with paragraph 
3 of rule XII waived. 

That will be the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WEICKER. Reserving the right to 
object, is it the intention of the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia to 
have 15 minutes on each of these votes? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It is my under- 
standing that consent has already been 
given to have 10 minutes on each rollcall 
vote after the first one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. Did the Senator ask for 
the yeas and nays? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be in order to order 
the yeas and nays on all four amend- 
ments and final passage, with one show 
of seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Is there a sufficient second? 
is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays are ordered on the 
several amendments and the passage of 
the bill. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss). 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bmen), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND) , the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), and the Senator 


There 
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from Connecticut (Mr, Rrsicorr) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett), the 
Senator from New York (Mr, BUCKLEY), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY), 
and the Senator from New York (Mr, 
JavITS) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Maruras) and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) are absent 
on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 65, as follows: 


[No, 502 Leg.} 
YEAS—24 


Hart 
Hatfeld 
Kennedy 
Long 
McClure 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
Moss 
NAYS—65 
Fong 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Byrd, Robert C. Humphrey 
Chiles Inouye 
Cook Jackson 
Cotton Johnston 
Curtis Magnuson 
Dole Mansfield 
Domenici McClellan 
Dominick McGee 
Eagleton McGovern 
Ervin McIntyre 
Pannin Mondale 
NOT VOTING—11 
Eastland Mathias 
Fulbright Percy 
Buckley Gurney Ribicoff 
Church Javits 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion occurs on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr, Hetms). The yeas and the nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bren), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EastLAND), the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY), 
and the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javirs), are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Maruias) and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr, Percy), are absent 
on official business. 


Bartlett Packwood 
Pastore 

Pell 
Randolph 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Williams 


Cranston 
Goldwater 


Abourezk Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Pearson 
Proxmire 


Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Young 


Bennett 
Biden 
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The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 55, as follows: 


[No. 503 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 


Domenict 
Dominick 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
Grifin 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Johnston 
Long 


NAYS—55 


Hatfeld 
Hathaway 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Bible Humphrey 
Brooke Inouye 
Burdick Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Kennedy 
Cannon Magnuson 
Case Mansfield 
Clark McGee 
Cook McGovern 
Cranston McIntyre 
Eagleton Metcalf 
Fong Metzenbaum 
Gravel Mondale 
Hart Montoya 
Hartke Moss 
Haskell Muskie 


NOT VOTING—11 


Eastland Mathias 
Fulbright Percy 
Gurney Ribicoff 
Javits 


Herms’ amendment was re- 


Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Brock 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Chiles 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


McClellan 
McClure 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Roth 
Scott, 
William L. 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Bayh 
Beall 


Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Bennett 
Biden 
Buckley 
Church 

So Mr. 
jected. 

Mr. MCGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which Mr. Helms’ 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr, FONG. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now occurs on the amendment of 
the Senator from California (Mr. TUN- 
NEY). The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bwen), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) , are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY), 
and the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits), are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marxias) and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Percy), are absent 
on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 47, as follows: 
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YEAS—42 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Gravel 
Hart 
Hartke 


Haskell 
Hatfield 


Abourezk 
Baker 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Chiles 


Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
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Mondale 
Muskie 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 


NAYS—47 


Alken Ervin Proxmire 
Allen Fannin Randolph 
Bartlett Fong Roth 
Beall Goldwater Scott, 
Bellmon Griffin William L. 
Bible Hansen Sparkman 
Brock Helms Stafford 
Byrd, Hruska Stennis 
Harry P., Jr. mouye Stevens 
Byrd, Robert C. McClellan Symington 
Cannon McClure Taft 
Cotton McGee Talmadge 
Curtis McIntyre Thurmond 
Dole Montoya ‘Tower 
Domenic! Moss Young 
Dominick Nelson 
Eagleton Nunn 


NOT VOTING—11 
Eastland Mathias 
Pulbright Percy 

Buckley Gurney Ribicoff 

Church Javits 

So Mr. TUNNEY’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I move to 
table that motion. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) 
is the pending business. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bien), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CrurcH), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Eastitanp), the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), sre 
necessarily absent. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY}, 
and the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
GurNEY), are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Maruias) and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 62, as follows: 
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YEAS—28 


Wartke 
Javits 

Brock Metcalf 
Brooke Metzenbaum 
Byrd, Robert C. Packwood 
Cannon Pastore 

Case Pell 

Cook Proxmire 
Cotton Randolph 
Domenici Roth 


NAYS—62 


Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hart 


Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McGovern 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 


Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Stevenson 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wiliams 


Bennett 
Biden 


Baker 
Beail 


Schweiker 

Scott, Hugh 

Scott, 
William L. 


Thurmond 
Weicker 
Williams 


Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hruska 


Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Kennedy 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Allen 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Belmon 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Chiles 
Clark 
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Mondale Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Tunney 
Young 


NOT VOTING—10 


Mathias 
Percy 
Ribicoff 


McIntyre 


Bennett E 

Biden Fulbright 
Buckley Gurney 
Church 

So Mr. WEICKER’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. FONG. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question now is 
on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
BIDEN), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, Eastianp), the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Ristcorr), and 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Syminc- 
TON) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Syminctron) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), 
and the Senator from Florida (Mr. Gur- 
NEY) are necessarily absent. 

Talso announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Martas) and the Sena- 
tor from. linois (Mr. Percy) are absent 
on Official business. 

The result was announced—veas 84, 
nays 5, as follows: 
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YEAS—34 

Eagleton 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 


Abourezk 
Alken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartleit 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Brooke 
Burdick 


Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McClure 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 

Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 


Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Byrd, Robert C. Helms 
Cannon Hollings 
Case Hruska 
Chiles Huddleston 
Clark Hughes 
Cook Humphrey 
Cranston mouye 
Curtis Jackson 
Dole Javits 
Domenict Johnston 
Dominick Kennedy 
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Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 


Stevenson 
ft 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
NAYS—5 
Roth 
Scott, 
Witam L. 
NOT VOTING—11 
Eastland Percy 
Fulbright Ribicoff 
Buckley Gurney Symington 
Church Mathias 

So the bill (H.R. 16901) was passed. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which that bill 
was passed. 

Mr. FONG. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McoGEE, Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair be au- 
thorized to appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
TALMADGE, Mr. Fonc, Mr, Hruska, and 
Mr. Younc conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


Byrd, Weicker 


Harry P. JY. 
Cotton 


Bennett 
Biden 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
rise, in the first instance, to inquire of 
the distinguished majority leader, what 
is the program for the remainder of the 
week? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, as 
the Chair has indicated, we are now on 
the health bill. Tomorrow the first order 
of business will be the conference report 
on the Eximbank, to be followed, at ap- 
proximately 12:30, when that business 
will be laid aside, by the Navajo-Hopli 
Indian bill. 

It is my understanding that we will 
then return to the Eximbank, which I 
understand is in some difficulty, and it 
looks as if there is no doubt about it but 
that we will be in session Wednesday. 
We will start our 2-day recess at the 
close of business Wednesday, and return 
on Monday next at 12 noon. 

On a related matter, the distinguished 
Senator may recall that the joint tead- 
ership met earlier today to discuss the 
matter of adjournment and the meeting 
of the 94th Congress. We have agreed 
between us that the Senate will be in ses- 
sion no longer than December 20 or 21; 
that the Senate will convene for the 
94th Congress on January 13, the Consti- 
tution permitting. I understand there is 
some question about coming in ahead of 
time. That matter will be worked out. It 
may be that we will have to come in on 
the 3d briefly. I am not at all certain, 
but the question is being looked into. 
The reason for coming in no later than 
the 13th, is that we have had a very dif- 
ficult 2 years. Furthermore, it is my un- 
derstanding that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will meet on the 3d and then 
go into a 2-week recess or interregnum 
for the purpose of organizing that body. 
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That is the situation as it stands at 
the present time. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. If the Senator will 
yield further, then, I understand from 
what he has said that he expects we will 
be in session this Wednesday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will. 

Mr, HUGH SCOTT. And as to the con- 
stitutional question, it is my impression 
that in previous years, not years in which 
a President is inaugurated, we have by 
joint resolution come in after the first 
Wednesday in January. Does the Sen- 
ator recall that? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Not the first Wed- 
nesday in January, but the 3d day of 
January. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Or the 3d day of 
January. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Otherwise, we have 
to do it by concurrent resolution. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. That is what I 
was leading up to. In the past, we have 
been able to do it by concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; but it is usu- 
ally the same date. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. I was going to point out 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
I happen to have been sworn in in 1971, 
and I remember very vividly we came 
back on the 21st of January in that year. 
So obviously, it can be done. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, That is true, but as 
I recall the House came in on the same 
day. 


THE ECONOMY 


Mr, HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will further indulge me, 
with the approval of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader knows that I 
have submitted to him a statement, the 
substance of which, without reading all 
of it at this point, is that I do agree with 
the majority leader’s economic sugges- 
tions for cooperating in a bipartisan 
spirit in certain particulars, referring 
especially to revival of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to help ailing 
businesses, larger downpayment and 
shorter repayment on credit purchases, 
curbing excess business profits, cutting 
taxes for low- and moderate-income 
earners, and creating public service 
jobs—as the President has already pro- 
posed. I have found myself in disagree- 
ment on the matter of wage and price 
controls, noting that the distinguished 
majority leader is concerned with the 
“endless instability that comes from try- 
ing to follow a hands-off policy with stop 
and start crash remedies.” 

On the matter of wage and price con- 
trols, which the majority leader sup- 
ports on a mandatory basis, I would like 
to point out that it is precisely the ter- 
mination of such controls which leads to 
the economic instability about which 
he speaks. The actual effect of imposed 
controls is not really adversely felt until 
such controls are lifted, and therein lies 
the instability. If we act hastily here we 
can expect not only continued high 
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prices; that is, frozen high prices—but 
shortages as well. 

When wage controls were lifted last 
April, first year increases in new agree- 
ments increased wage benefits an aver- 
age of 7 percent. By autumn, increases 
reached 12 percent and, for building 
trades, 16 percent. Mr. George Meany, 
and. other labor leaders, concerned with 
cost-of-living increases, have made it 
clear that they are determined to catch 
up with living costs. 

So, wage and price controls might op- 
erate as a brick on the safety valve until 
pressures blow the structure skyhigh. 

If, in spite of these obvious dangers 
and the proven fallacies of previous ex- 
perimeniation, the Democratic majority 
is dead set on controls, they had better 
be mandatory. Provisions for standby 
controls are the coward’s way out. Such 
a device would be transparent: First, 
pass the buck to the President; second, 
if imposed and they do not work, blame 
the President; third, if not imposed and 
if the Congress avoids other necessary 
antirecession legislation, blame the 
President. 

The unavoidable effect of standby con- 
trols is also obvious: Industry and labor 
will both anticipate the ultimate imposi- 
tion of controls and will rush to increase 
prices and wages to even greater, per- 
haps insupportable, levels. 

I repeat what I said 2 months ago: 
Let Congress act on the President's pro- 
posals or, if they can do better, come 
up with proposals of their own. We will 
cooperate in the passage of constructive 
legislation. 

We cannot just stand around, issuing 
manifestos. There is no bread in rhetoric. 

I repeat then, our Republican assur- 
ances that we will cooperate, where given 
the chance, with the overwhelming Dem- 
ocratic majorities in the 94th Congress. 

My closing thought is in the form of a 
classified ad: 

Lost, valuable time, by the 93rd Congress. 
Owner will pay substantial reward to finder 
of whatever may be salvaged, (signed) The 
Public. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Bulletin of November 10, 
1974, in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Vicrory’s BURDEN—DEMOCRATS ON SPOT 


Even with lopsided majorities in the Sen- 
ate and House, there is little danger of the 
Democrats becoming the “legislative dic- 
tatorship” President Ford warned against in 
his pre-election campaigning. 

Rather than lording it over the White 
House, the Democrats are more likely to have 
great difficulty getting themselves together 
around a coherent economic program. This 
is their most pressing need. 

There are too many competing interests 
within the party’s restored “New Deal” elec- 
toral coalition to make single-minded usurp- 
ers out of Democratic members of Congress. 

The voters don’t want the Democrats to 
overwhelm President Ford anyway. Appalled 
by Watergate and anxious over the economy, 
they turned to the Democrats in a spirit of 
hope and charity—hope that the Democrats 
will help make the political system work and 
charity in overlooking the party’s past con- 
tributions to current economic problems, 
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The Democrats’ successes last Tuesday put 
them on the spot. 

Senate Democratic Leader Mike Mansfield 
frankly agrees that his party doesn’t yet have 
a program to handle the bitter blend of in- 
fiation and recession the nation is confronted 
with. His own preferences for wage-price 
controls and gas rationing point up problems 
the Democrats will have in fashioning a pol- 
icy. Many of his colleagues strongly oppose 
those measures. 

The Democrats have never had an easy 
time composing their differences, With at 
least a half dozen prospective presidential 
candidates in the Senate and a like number 
of Democratic governors emerging as presi- 
dential hopefuls, it will be all the more dif- 
ficult to tell who speaks for the party. 

The Democrats will have an opportunity 
to discuss issues at the party’s “‘mini-convyen- 
tion” in Kansas City next month. But the 
purpose of that meeting, an offshoot of the 
divisive 1972 McGovern convention, is to 
write a party charter not, by prior agreement, 
to fashion a midterm platform. 

But somehow, the new Congress—if not 
what remains of the current one—will have 
to start coping more effectively with deeply 
challenging national and international is- 
sues. The Democrats will be more oriented 
to fighting recession than inflation, Yet the 
two evils are in key respects inseparable. 

If, for instance, sky-high oil prices keep 
draining dollars from the U.S. economy, 
stringent conservation efforts will have to be 
made or the oil outfiows will impede a busi- 
ness upturn. 

The elections are over. There will be a brief 
interval before the new Congress for both 
President Ford and the Democrats to develop 
and clarify positions that, despite their re- 
cent partisan fling, they must work out in 
concert, 

In reality, neither can dominate the other. 
Both the President and Senator Mansfield 
have pledged to meet each other “more than 
halfway” in the coming months. At the mo- 
ment, Mr, Ford may seem under a stronger 
compulsion to meet that intention than the 
exultant Democrats. 

But the nation’s voters will hold the Demo- 
crats responsible for using their enhanced 
majorities wisely and well, 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, first, 
let me say I am delighted that the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader has agreed 
with recommendations (1), (2), (3), and 
(6) of the resolution adopted by the 
Democratic policy committee and the 
Democratic conference. 

I note that he makes no mention of 
resolution paragraph No. (4) which reads 
as follows: 

Implementing mandatory allocations and, 
if need be, the equitable rationing of energy, 
enforcing other conservation measures, in- 
cluding a basic 55 miles-per-hour speed law 
and reducing wastage in the utility and other 
industrial fields to the end that dependency 
on foreign sources of petroleum can be re- 
duced by one million barrels per day as the 
President has suggested; 


I would assume that he would be in 
support of the President’s suggestion in 
that respect. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. If the distin- 
guished majority leader will yield, I, of 
course, have said on other occasions that 
I support the recommendations of the 
President in the energy conservation 
field, and I await with interest the re- 
porting of any bills which tend to serve 
that purpose, which is the public purpose. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD, Now, Mr, President, 
the President has only said that he would 
be interested in a proposal of this kind, 
I believe he has the authority to down- 
grade the import of petroleum products 
into this country, and I wish that he 
would to the tune of at least 1 million 
barrels, especially so in view of the fact 
that Canada has done so, has reduced its 
exports to the United States, by some- 
thing on the order of 200,000 barrels out 
of a daily quota of something around 
800,000 barrels. 

Then I note that the distinguished Re- 
publican leader—and in this I may be 
mistaken—made no reference to the 
Stennis proposal at the Democratic con- 
ference on Thursday last that the Senate 
Democratic leadership confer, contact 
the Senate Republican leadership, pro- 
posing that the joint congressional lead- 
ership meet with the President from time 
to time to discuss the economic situation 
and ways and means by which we could, 
cooperatively, seek for common solu- 
tions. 

If the Republican leadership were in 
accord, it was further suggested that the 
House joint leadership also be asked to 
join in this endeavor. 

The resolutions in toto were unani- 
mously adopted, and I know that the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader is in favor 
of the Stennis proposal, and that he is 
considering ways and means for the joint 
leadership of both houses to meet with 
the President informally to discuss the 
economic situation. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. As a matter of 
fact, the distinguished majority leader 
and I have discussed this several times 
and, in fact, earlier today again, and I 
have secured the approval of the minor- 
ity leadership and the floor leadership 
in the other body, and the distinguished 
assistant minority leader here and I have 
drafted a letter which the distinguished 
majority leader has, with copies to those 
Members of the floor leadership who are 
included in the distinguished majority 
leader’s suggestion, and have drafted a 
letter which will go to the President 
either today or tomorrow morning indi- 
cating that we would like very much to 
confer informally from time to time, 
have him confer informally from time 
to time, with the floor leadership of both 
Houses, so that we can cooperatively seek 
solutions to the problems of the economy. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. He emphasizes the point that what 
Congress—Democratic controlled or 
not—wants to do is to work cooperatively 
with the President. The Republican lead- 
er urges that the Democratic majority 
should seek mandatory controls, but may 
I say that it is impossible for either the 
President or Congress, acting alone, to 
achieve any reasonable response to the 
economic stagflation, or whatever it is 
called, which confronts the Nation today 
singly with the kind of powers we have. 
Cooperation is what is needed. To that 
end let me read this resolution, It states 
as follows: “ 

Resolved: That. Congress consider a legis- 
lative agenda to develop remedies to counter 
recéssion and alleviate inflation including a 
nucleus of the following. actions: 

(5) Formulating a system under which, 
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when needed as a last resort, effective con- 
trols can be imposed to encompass prices, 
wages, rents and profits, and high interest 
rates, assuring that such a system is devel- 
oped and enforced fairly and equitably and 
without discrimination in terms of the over- 
all needs of the Nation; 


The distinguished Republican leader 
states as follows, and I quote: 

When wage controls were lifted last April, 
first year increases in new agreements in- 
creased wage benefits an average of 7 per- 
cent. By autumn, increases reached 12 per- 
cent and, for building trades, 16 percent. 


What more proof do we need to. be as- 
sured that controls under phase II did 
work, but as soon as President Nixon 
withdrew the only effective phase of his 
four-part economic program what hap- 
pened? Wages went up by 7 percent im- 
mediately and by this autumn by 12 per- 
cent, and for the building trades by 16 
percent. So I think this is a good way to 
face up to a problem. 

I have been reading the newspapers, 
listening to the commentators, and to 
the politicians, Democrats, and Republi- 
cans, saying that controls did not work. 
Mr. President, controls were the only part 
of the four-phased Presidential program 
which did work. But once those controls 
were taken off the sky was the limit. 

Where are we today? At 12.1 percent 
inflation, 6.2 percent unemployment. In- 
flation, the trend is up; unemployment, 
the trend is up. 

We cannot just talk. We have to do 
something and in doing so we have to 
work together if we are to do what the 
people expect of us. The way we are go- 
ing about now is not the right way. It 
does us no good to argue on this floor. 
There is not a Member of this body who 
does not want to do something about in- 
flation and unemployment, the pinch 
which all of us feel. The question is how 
do we get together; how do we work to- 
gether, both parties in this Chamber, and 
this Chamber in turn with the President, 
to the end that we can do something in- 
stead of finding fault with one another 
all the time. 

Frankly, I have not found fault with 
the Republicans in Congress. But I have 
found fault with the administration 
downtown because I think that under 
President. Nixon, the administration 
shirked its duty and allowed things to 
slip into the situation which confronts 
the Nation today. 

I hope that we would be able to work 
together, and I am very pleased to note 
that for the greater portion of this pro- 
gram, which was set out before the Dem- 
ocrats and inserted in the RECORD of 
November 21, the distinguished Repub- 
lican leader is in agreement. 

Mr. President, may I say one thing 
more, explaining not the Democratie po- 
sition on wage-price-rent-profit controls, 
but the position of the Senator from 
Montana. I said before the Democratic 
conference: 

Yesterday,.on my own initiative as a Sena- 
tor from Montana and not as Majority Lead- 
er and not speaking for the Democrats, I 
introduced legislation that, in addition to 
granting the needed authority for controls, 


requires the Administration to provide Con- 
gress in 60 days with a draft framework for 
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their implementation. Only in this way can 
Congress and all concerned be assured of 
equity and fairness in across-the-board ap- 
plication. I realize that perhaps even now a 
majority of the Congress may be against 
controls, but I point out that in an article 
written by Mr. Ernest B. Ferguson, an in- 
dependent commentator, he states that on 
election day, NBC took one of the most ex- 
tensive opinion surveys ever conducted. It 
asked some 8,000 voters as they left their 
balloting places how they felt about key 
issues. On wage-price controls, the verdict 
was 52 percent for, 31 against, and 17 no 
opinion, 

Furthermore, later, the CBS took a poll 
on the subject. It asked Congressmen and 
candidates, rather than voters. Members of 
the outgoing Congress came down against 
giving the President power to impose con- 
trols by 57 to 43 percent. That is this Con- 
gress. 

The incoming Members are for such power, 
but just barely, 51 to 49 percent. 

I realize also that organized labor, big 
business, and the administration are against 
controls. But as I have said many times, it 
is time for us to face the facts of life, to bite 
the real bullet, and to endeavor to do some- 
thing about it, because the people are ex- 
pecting results from the Congress. 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
want to point out, first of all, that the 
distinguished majority leader has well 
made the point that on the Republican 
side we have not only offered coopera- 
tion, but as far as I personally am con- 
cerned, and I believe others feel the same 
way over here, many of them have pro- 
posed that we jointly with the Demo- 
cratic majority favor certain construc- 
tive proposals, such as the recreation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
which was created originally in the Re- 
publican administration. It worked and 
when it went out of business it showed a 
profit. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct, it 
was created under President Hoover in 
1931. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. And showed a 
profit. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It did. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I think we have 
shown our good faith in offering to co- 
operate and mentioning specifics rather 
than to be so general as to render our 
proposals less meaningful. 

I want to make the point on price con- 
trols that I had said I was against stand- 
by controls, I also questioned the value of 
mandatory controls, but I said that if 
the majority leader was dead set on con- 
trols they had better be mandatory than 
standby, because if there is anything 
in this country that does not work, it is 
standby controls, because it is an imme- 
diate signal to everybody to run in and 
grab a share of the pie larger than their 
share of the economy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield right there? 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Therefore, I am 
not advocating the controls. Iam merely 
saying to the Senator, if the Senator 
wants to be responsible about it and if 
the Senator is determined to do some- 
thing which I think is fateful and 
dangerous, then the Senator had better 
make it mandatory rather than standby 
for obvious reasons. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say that I 
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would be most happy to vote for manda- 
tory controls, but I do not think I would 
get very far in the Chamber, in this Con- 
gress, or this administration. 

But the Senator indicates that, in ef- 
fect, merely the talk of controls would 
increase prices sky high. 

Where does the Senator think prices 
have gone and continue to go without 
controls? 

Five pounds of sugar, $3. A pound of 
coffee, $1.75, $1.90. Bananas probably 
about 20 cents apiece. 

The roof has been shot through and 
all one has to do is go down to the 
grocery store, shuffle through the market, 
and find out how little one can buy with 
so much. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Well, now, I am 
still persisting in my point that if the 
Senator keeps saying to this country 
that the Senator is going to favorably 
consider standby controls, the price of 
sugar is going to shoot up, and other 
prices just the same. 

I just finished voting against the sub- 
sidy on sugar, so my viewpoint is pretty 
clear on that. 

I am saying the Senator already, 
through this discussion of standby con- 
trols, helped to increase the prices and 
I mean those who have advocated it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Could I just finish 
the thought here? 

The Senator speaks of mandatory 
price controls and points out that price 
controls did temporarily work last time. 
That is true. But what I was pointing 
out was that the moment they are taken 
off, the lid blows off, to use the Sena- 
tor’s own phrase. 

Now, how long would mandatory con- 
trols be kept on if, indeed, the moment 
they are taken off the lid is going to 
blow sky high? Are we going to keep 
them on forever? If that is the case, we 
have a controlled and a regimented 
economy and we no longer have a free 
enterprise system. 

Mr, MANSFIELD, Well, it would be 
most desirable if the cost of living de- 
creased to 3 percent and unemployment 
decreased to 2.5 percent. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Well, that could 
be. If other devices do not work, con- 
gressional devices, that could be 20 
years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Could be. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Yes. All right; 
that is just the point I wanted to make, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The point is what 
the people want; they want lower prices 
and the only way prices will stabilize is 
through a rational, comprehensive, 
across-the-board approach to the econ- 
omy. How long it takes is not the issue. 
Achieving economic stability is the is- 
sue and we must do whatever is neces- 
sary to achieve it—and for, however, 
long it takes. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I think my point 
is made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They want produc- 
tivity which will compete with the prices, 
and what the people want is action; what 
they want is something to be done by 
the Congress and the administration. 
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The important thing ts that we take 
whatever action is needed—and for how- 
ever long—until economic equilibrium is 
achieved. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. We have used up 
too much of the time of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

May I close with a quotation from 
Sandy Grady of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, who is known as a very, very liberal 
commentator: 

So all the Democrats have to do in 24 
months is bring back 40-cents-a-gallon gas 
and the $20,000 house, stop crime, clean up 
the rivers, cut taxes and give everybody a 
job. 


Good luck. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I would like to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts will indulge me 
for 2 minutes, I think this discussion is, 
with all respect, probably more impor- 
tant than anything that has taken place 
on the floor today, because this is the 
very nub of what is troubling our people. 

Mr. President, I have been involved in 
these issues for years and respectfully 
submit to both leaders that it is not 
necessary to lock horns on the issue of 
wage and price control, but already there 
is such a large area of agreement between 
the majority and minority leaders as to 
make a very, very effective possibility 
for a bipartisan program. 

I welcome the fact that it will be en- 
tered into and I say for myself that I 
shall do my utmost to bring about a 
Republican conference for the purpose 
of considering both the majority leader's 
plan and the minority leader’s memo- 
randum, which I think deserves to be 
discussed at the Tevel of all Senators on 
this side, so critical is it and so much 
am I convinced that the President’s pro- 
gram has to be very materially firmed 
up. 

Now, even on the issue of wage and 
price control, Mr. President, there are 
very new factors. One is the 400-percent 
increase in the price of oil, the other is 
the fact that wages and salaries may 
very well catch up and give to the whole 
economy that state of equilibrium—lI like 
the word which the majority leader last 
used—which may be a substitute for pos- 
sibly a vain effort to bring about across- 
the-board reductions. 

For all those reasons, I for one Sena- 
tor welcome very much the Stennis reso- 
lution, the action implemented, taken by 
Senator MANsFIELD and Senator Scorr, 
and the fact that all Senators on both 
sides of the aisle should become deeply 
involved with giving some direction to 
this country, which at the moment is al- 
most. directionless, which at the moment 
is fiddling while Rome burns, including 
this country and the world, and millions 
of people starve and tens of millions of 
Americans are in real doubt as to the 
traditional optimism of all Americans 
about the boundless vitality of the Amer- 
ican economy. 

I thank my colleague very much for 
yielding. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. No one 
is more aware of the economic situation 
in this Nation than he, and no one more 
learned. 

I am also appreciative of the state- 
ments made by the distinguished Repub- 
lican leader, because it indicates that 
there is room for cooperation, when he 
picks five out of the seven points and 
finds himself in substantial agreement 
with what the Democrats, in general, had 
suggested, but let me bring this close to 
home. 

There has been a good deal of talk 
about a pay raise for Members of Con- 
gress and judges, high-ranking civil 
servants and the like. If my information 
is correct, the cost of living has increased 
for us by something on the order of 30 
percent in the past 5 years. That is quite 
@ chunk out of our paychecks, but we are 
in a position where we can stand situa- 
tions of that kind far better than the 
people in the middle- and lower-income 
groups. 

Does the Senator realize that if the 
present rate of inflation continues—12.1 
percent from September 1973 to Septem- 
ber 1974, and it certainly is highe~ now— 
that in 8 years it will take twice as much 
money as we are making now to be able 
to buy what we are buying now at today’s 
prices? 

They should look after the interests of 
the people, because they have no place 
else to turn but to the Government, and 
the Government to them. It means the 
Congress and the administration. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague, 
and I thank Senator KENNEDY for his 
indulgence. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
conversation and dialogue are entirely 
relevant to the legislation that we are 
considering. We hear a great deal in our 
caucus, I am sure on both sides of the 
aisle, about taking some meaningful steps 
to try and do something about increased 
costs. We have an opportunity with this 
legislation, the health planning legisla- 
tion, to take some meaningful steps on 
the whole question of getting a handle on 
the increased cost of health care. 

We talk in many instances in generali- 
ties. Here we have an opportunity to do 
something that is specific and can make 
a great deal of difference in terms of the 
total health care cost to the American 
people. 


NATIONAL HEALTH PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT AND HEALTH FA- 
CILITIES ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Mc- 
CLURE). Under the previous order, the 
pending business is S. 2994, which the 
clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2994) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to assure the deyelopment of a 
national health policy and of effective State 
health regulatory programs and area health 
planning programs, and for other purposes, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pend- 
ing question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY). 


November 25, 1974 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Missouri has a 
close call. I wonder if we could have 
him offer his amendment, and then pro- 
ceed with the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending amendment will 
be temporarily laid aside, and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri is recognized to offer 
an amendment. > 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader very much, I 
have an amendment at the desk, which 
I call up and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 83, line 6, strike “(2)”, and insert 
in lieu thereof “(2) and (3),”. 


On page 84, insert between lines 4 and 5 
the following: 

“(3) The review required under paragraph 
(1) of section 1413. or paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 1423(a) shall not apply to facilities or 
services subject. to review under section 1122 
of the Social Security Act, or subject to a 
certificate of need program enacted by a State 
prior to the enactment of this section which 
the Secretary determines substantially 
meets the requirements of section 1122 of the 
Social Security Act or subject to a certifi- 
cate of need issued pursuant to section 
1423 (a) (3) (B).”. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been offered in behalf of 
myself, Senator Tarr, and Senator 
Pastore. I believe it is agreeable to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. It provides 
that the mandatory review required un- 
der paragraph (1) of section 1413 or 
paragraph (4) of section 1423 shall not 
apply to facilities or services subject to 
review under section 1122 of the Social 
Security Act if a certificate has been 
received from the Secretary of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare by which the 
Secretary determines a program enacted 
by a State prior to the enactment of this 
section substantially meets the require- 
ments of section 1122. 

Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, the 
Senator has stated correctly both my un- 
derstanding of the amendment and my 
willingness to accept it. 

It is also my understanding that this 
will not preclude the area health plan- 
ning agencies from moving ahead them- 
selves in terms of periodic reassessment 
of need, but it eliminates the mandatory 
feature, an aspect which as I understand 
it is the principal objection. It will still 
permit local planning agencies, if they 
so desire, to make such review and such 
recommendations to the Governors or 
other interested parties, as they may 
wish. 

With that understanding, I am willing 
to accept the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am a co- 
sponsor of this amendment, because I be- 
lieve that the periodic review provisions 
in the committee bill for recertification 
of health facilities and health services 
would not accomplish the desired goal of 
providing and continuing needed health 
facilities and services. I believe the pro- 
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visions, as written, would be counterpro- 
ductive and should be modified. 

If it is found that existing facilities 
and services in a particular local are not 
needed, there are methods other than 
recertification available to force them to 
cease operation—such as a drastic drop 
in revenue—poor quality health care. 
Certification of need for new facilities 
and services should be as accurate as 
possible prior to their establishment. 
This is not to say that certain unforeseen 
situations could not develop over a 5- 
year period that would alter the certifi- 
cation of need. For as I am sure we are 
all aware, “the best plans can go astray.” 

I believe the language for recertifica- 
tion in the committee bill would make it 
almost impossible to get financial back- 
ing since the investor would always have 
a cloud hanging over his head as to 
whether his principal is safe—let alone 
the interest. 

The recertification provisions have no 
sanctions and the individuals making 
the decisions on recertification are not 
liable, both of which I believe could have 
the effect of lackadaisical planning at the 
outset. 

This threat of possible elimination of 
facilities and services which require 
long-term investment constitutes a 
hardship on those looking for financial 
backing as well as those who would be 
willing to invest. Since the committee 
bill also prohibits contributions of any 
funds or other contributions of facilities 
or services to health planning agencies 
from any individual or private entity 
which has a financial fiduciary, or in the 
development, expansion, or support of 
health resources—where does one go for 
funds for those facilities and services 
that are certified to be needed? 

The committee bill states that one of 
the purposes of establishing health plan- 
ning agencies is to prevent unnecessary 
duplication of health resources. These 
health planning agencies are required to 
establish, annually review, and amend as 
necessary a long-range goal plan. This 
long-range goal plan must be a detailed 
statement of goals: 

(1) To achieve a healthful environment 
and health delivery system in the area which, 
when developed, will prevent unnecessary 
duplication of health resources. 


They are also required to establish, 
annually review, and amend as neces- 
sary a short-term priorities plan which 
describes objectives which will achieve 
goals of the long-range goal plan. 

In addition, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is authorized to 
review the long-range goal plan and the 
short-range goal plan and must call for 
modification of such plans—if he finds 
them to be inconsistent with the purpose 
of national health planning. 

With all of these above procedures 
calling for review and modification, I can 
see no stated purpose of a 5-year periodic 
review of new health resources and hope 
the provisions on recertification are 
modified accordingly. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL) be added as a cosponsor to 
the amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Is all remain- 
ing time yielded back? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, offered by the Senator from 
Massachusttes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, is there 
a time limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time limitation. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. BEALL. As I recollect, the amend- 
ment currently under consideration is 
the amendment that would allow the Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to appoint ex officio members of the 
boards where there are two or more 
veterans hospitals in the State. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from California offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts on 
his behalf. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 


up the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Brwen’s amendment is as follows: 

On page 67, line 24, delete the word “ten,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “five.” 

On page 68, line 2, delete the word “ten,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “five.” 

On page 68, line 4, delete the word “fifty,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “twenty- 
five.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware is a very simple amendment. 
It lowers the minimum number of staff 
required to staff an areawide health 
planning agency from 10 to 5. It affects 
only those States with populations less 
than 1,000,000, and in no way precludes 
them from having a greater number of 
staff if they so desire. 

It seems to me it will provide at least 
some reduction in the total cost. This is 
an amendment made by a Member from 
a smaller State. I have no objection to 
that particular proposal. 

I have a full statement from the Sen- 
ator from Delaware which I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR BIDEN 

This is a very simple amendment. It would 
substitute the requirements for staff size of 
health planning agencies, as provided in the 
House health planning bill, for the require- 
ments provided in the Senate bill. 

Instead of requiring a minimum of 10 pro- 
fessional staff members, or one professional 
for every one hundred thousand population, 
whichever number is greater, my amend- 
ment, like the House bill, H.R. 16204, would 
require a minimum of five professional staff 
members, or one for every one hundred thou- 
sand population, whichever is greater. 

While the Senate bill provides for a maxi- 
mum of 50 professionals, my amendment sets 
the maximum at 25. 

Mr. President, certainly the need for ade- 
quate professional staffing of health plan- 
ning agencies is obvious, I would not quarrel 
with that. 

However, it does not seem likely that every 
health planning area will be as populous as 
New York City or Los Angeles. In fact, given 
such variables as size of State and size of 
standard metropolitan statistical areas 
(SMSAs) , I would presume that there may be 
some rather small health areas—ccmpara- 
tively speaking. 

For example, in my own State of Delaware, 
we have in New Castle County an area-wide 
health planning agency, which receives Fed- 
eral funding under section 314-B of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act. As I understand the 
health planning bill, now being considered 
by the Senate, this so-called “B” agency 
could be designated by the Governor of Dela- 
ware as a “health planning agency,” As de- 
fined in this legislation. 

In this instance, A “B” agency, which en- 
compasses a health area of about 400,000 
Delawareans, would be required to increase 
its professional staff to ten. 

As one of the professional staff members of 
this “B” agency said to me: “We'd be falling 
all over each other.” 

In sum, Mr. President, I believe that the 
minimum requirements for staffing, as pro- 
vided in the Senate bill, although well-in- 
tended, are too severe. Not just for Delaware, 
but for other States with comparable char- 
acteristics. 

Moreover, the higher minimum require- 
ments proposed in the Senate bill are an 
unnecessary expense, when they are imposed 
on agencies in smaller planning areas, which 
simply don’t require as many professional 
staff members to fulfill the objectives of this 
legislation. 

It is my understanding, that the commit- 
tee will accept my amendment, and I would 
urge its adoption to my distinguished col- 
leagues in the Senate. 


Mr. BEALL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BEALL. Why apply it to just 
500,000? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That would be the 
minimum number. It lowers it from the 
total number of 10 to 5. 

Mr. COOK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. COOK. What bothers me about 
this—and I say this not because it ap- 
plies to my State at all—is, for instance, 
if we take the State of Alaska, which is 
the largest State in the Union but which 
has a population of less than 500,000 
would there be a planning commission 
of only five in that State? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Under the provisions 
we have not limited the number to five, 
but rather set that as a minimum num- 
ber. 

Mr. COOK. Did the Senator from 
Massachusetts say that he was submit- 
ting an explanation? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. It was the statement 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. COOK. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. AIKEN, I have had little time to 
study this bill amidst phone calls today. 
Some folks seem disturbed over the new 
method of establishing areas. 

If you take the State of Vermont, for 
instance—and that is where the phone 
calls were coming from—who decides 
whether some areas are involved with 
Boston and another one with New York? 
How would that be arranged? I think 
that is what is disturbing them, though 
I am not sure. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The original version 
of S. 2994, submitted by me in February, 
contained population measure for health 
planning areas. Those have been 
stricken during Committee consideration 
of the bill. The Governors of each State 
would nominate new health planning 
areas to be approved by the Secretary. 
Existing areas could be modified only 
with the approval of the Governor of the 
State involved. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Bennington area 
might be incorporated in an Albany area 
or Vermont and New Hampshire could 
set up their own area? 

Mr, KENNEDY. The original language 
in S. 2994, as introduced, was strongly 
and strenuously objected to by the Goy- 
ernors, and because of the confusion in 
terms of responsibility, we eliminated 
that particular provision and established 
that there will be separate area planning 
agencies, that will be responsible to State 
planning agencies. 

So even though there will be some sac- 
rifice in terms of, perhaps, coordination, 
we are hopeful that there will be an um- 
brella that will be established that will 
permit cooperation which otherwise may 
not have taken place. 

Mr. Aiken. Then the bill in the Senate 
today has very substantial differences 
from the bill as introduced. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Maybe that will meet the 
concerns. 

Mr. KENNEDY. On page 43 of the 
report we spell out the differences be- 
tween what was introduced and what ac- 
tually came out. I draw the Senator's 
attention to that if he has further ques- 
tions on it. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the intent of the amendment and 
I think the clarification is adequate and 
proves the advisability of adopting the 
amendment, in my opinion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts for the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 138, line 9, insert immediately 
after “1436" the following “(a) At the re- 


quest of the Governor of a state applying for 
a waiver under this Section,...” 
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On page 138, insert between lines 16 and 
17 the folowing: 

“(b) A State receiving a waiver under sub- 
section (a) of this section and otherwise 
meeting the requirements of this title shall 
be eligible for assistance authorized by this 
title " 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment has been discussed on a staff level 
with the manager of the bill. The amend- 
ment would insure that a State receiving 
a waiver under this section would con- 
tinue to receive funds to support its 
statewide health planning system. The 
amendment clarifies the waiver process 
by requiring the Governor of a State that 
seeks a waiver to formally request it 
from the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I hope that this amendment is agree- 
able to the manager of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we dis- 
cussed this amendment in the commit- 
tee. As I understand, this is basically a 
reshaping and a redrafting of the 
amendment which then, at least, was 
extremely clear to the members but is 
really a conforming amendment. 

Mr. PELL, That is my understanding 
of it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. So it is acceptable to 
me. I hope it is adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatuaway). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open. to further amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hun- 
DLESTON) . The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in Heu thereof the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Health 

Programs Extension Act of 1974”, 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE ACT REFERENCES 
TO ACT 
Sec. 101. Whenever in this title an amend- 

ment is expressed in terms of an amend- 

ment to @ section or other provision, the 

reference shall be considered to be made to a 

section or other provision of the Public 

Health Service Act. 

COMPREHENSIVE. HEALTH PLANNING 

Sec. 102. (a)(1) Section 314(a)(1) is 
amended (A) by striking out “and” after 
“1973,” and (B) by inserting after “1974” the 
following: “, and $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975.” 

(2) Section 314(b) (1) (A) is amended (A) 
by striking out “and” after “1973,” and (B) 
by inserting after “1974" the following: “, 
and $25,100,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 314 (b) 
{1)(A) is amended by striking out “and 
ending June 30, 1974" and inserting in leu 
thereof “and ending June 30, 1975.” 
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HILL-BURTON PROGRAMS 

Sec. 108. (a)(1) Section G60i(a) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975— 

“(1), $20,800,000 for grants for the con- 
struction of public or other nonprofit facili- 
ties for long-term care; 

“(2) 70,000,000 for grants for the con- 
struction of public or other nonprofit out- 
patient facilities; 

“(3) $15,000,000 for grants for the con- 
struction of public or other nonprofit re- 
habilitation facilities;"’. 

(2) Section 601(b) is amended (A) by 
striking out “and” after “1973," and (B) by 
inserting after “1974” the following “, and 
$41,400,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975.” 

(3) Section 60I(c) is amended (A) by 
striking out “and” after “1973," and (B) 
by inserting after “1974” the following: “, 
and $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975." 

(b)(1) Section 621(a) is amended by 
striking out “through June 30, 1974” in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) and ingerting in lieu 
thereof “through June 30, 1975.” 

(2) Section 625 (2) is amended by strik- 
ing June 30, 1973, and June 30, 1974” and 
inserting Im lieu- thereof “for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1973, June 30, 
1974, and June 30, 1975.” 

REGIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAMS 

Sec. 104. Section 901 (a3 is amended (1) 
by striking out “and” after “1973,” and (2) 
by inserting after “1984" the following: “, 
and $159,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975,” 

TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 201. Section 601 of the Medical Fa- 
cilities Construetion and Modernization 
Amendments of 1970 is amended by striking 
out “1974” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"1975". 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is 
with some reluctance that I offer this 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The effect of the amendment would be 
to extend for 1 year, through June 30, 
1975, the appropriations authorizations 
for the comprehensive health planning 
program, the Hill-Burton program, and 
the regional medical program at the fis- 
eal year 1974 authorization levels. The 
amendment also would extend a provi- 
sion of the Medical Facilities Construc- 
tion and Modernization Amendments of 
1970, as amended—designed to assure 
the availability and expenditure of ap- 
propriated health funds. 

We in Alaska have always placed a 
very high priority and emphasis on 
strengthening comprehensive health 
planning and developing a strong and 
effective State and local health planning 
capability. 

In addition, we have received substan- 
tial assistance under the Federal Hill- 
Burton hospital construction program 
and other Federal health programs that 
have enabled us to build modern up-to- 
date health facilities where, without such 
Federal assistance, it would probably not 
have been possible to finance such con: 
struction. 

The third program, the regional medi- 
cal program, has been of particular 
assistance to us through the highly 
effective Washington/Alaska regional 
medical program which has enabled the 
Nation's largest State to utilize on a co- 
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operative basis the knowledge and tech- 
niques and personnel located in the ad- 
vanced, highly skilled, and sophisticated 
health community in our nearest state- 
side neighbor—the State of Washington. 

While I really support S. 2994, the Na- 
tional Health Planning and Development 
and Health Facilities Assistance Act of 
1974, we believe that we need a little time 
to study this matter, to see what is going 
to happen to States such as Alaska. We 
in Alaska of course realize that the exist- 
ing comprehensive health planning pro- 
gram—CHP—Hill-Burton program, and 
regional medical program—RMP—au- 
thorities expired some 17 months ago. 
Since that time, they have been extended 
by the Congress in the hope of agreeing 
on appropriate revisions and extensions 
of these essential Federal health au- 
thorities—particularly as an important 
groundwork for national health insur- 
ance which Congress may adopt within 
the next few years. 

However, in reviewing the legislation 
and in consulting with a broad spectrum 
of health leaders in Alaska, I find there 
is serious concern that several major 
deficiencies in S. 2994 raise sufficient 
doubt.as to whether the 93d Congress 
should pass this measure without fur- 
ther close review and consideration of 
the problems involved. 

I believe the most prudent and appro- 
priate action for the Senate and House 
at this time would be adoption of a sim- 
ple extension of the comprehensive 
health planning, regional medical pro- 
gram, and Hill-Burton authorities for 
the remainder of the current fiscal year. 

This would enable us to take another 
look at the problems which the health 
leaders have pointed out in S. 2994 and 
hopefully, to find adequate and effective 
solutions for consideration of the prob- 
lems that have been raised by the people 
in my State, in »varticular, and to pass 
legislation similar to S. 2994 with some 
modifications next year. 

I list some of the deficiencies that have 
been pointed out to me in connection 
with the proposed legislation: 

Sections 1413(h) and 1423(a) (4) pro- 
vide for periodic review by planning 
agencies of all existing health care serv- 
ices and institutions, with a finding to be 
made as to the continued need for such 
services and institutions. Financial au- 
thorities indicate that this provision 
would have a serious negative impact on 
the ability of health care institutions to 
finance necessary capital improvements 
that they have under way at this time. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
letters from the National Association of 
Church and Institutional Financing Or- 
ganizations and the B. C. Ziegler Co. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHURCH 
AND INSTITUTIONAL FINANCING 
ORGANTZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1974. 
LEO J. GEHRIG, M.D., 
Vice President, American Hospital Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dsar DR. GEHRIG: The National Association 

of Church and Institutional Financing Or- 


ganizations (NACIFO) believes the recertifi- 
eation provisions In both the Senate and 
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House versions of pending comprehensive 
health planning legislation (S. 2994 and H.R, 
16204) will have substantial detrimental ef- 
fects on the ability of health care institu- 
tions to raise the capital necessary to provide 
for quality health care. As an organization 
eomprised of a substantial majority of the 
nation’s underwriters of nonprofit institu- 
tional bonds, NACIFO feels a responsibility 
to make known its views regarding the effect 
of the proposed language on the ability of 
hospitals to raise funds in the capital 
markets, 

While NACIFO recognizes the need for and 
the desirability of keeping the HSP up to 
date through periodic review, we believe that 
the provisions in these bills not only accom- 
plish this desirable goal but also cause un- 
desirable and counter productive side effects, 
Because the bills explicitly accept the possi- 
bility that a service granted a certificate of 
need today may be subject to “elimination” 
within five years, investors buying a hos- 
pital’s long-term bonds will recognize a 
greater risk in the purchase than would exist 
if this language were not included in final 
legislation. In effect, a hospital seeking pur- 
chasers for its long-term bonds so as to fi- 
nance construction and acquisition of equip- 
ment for a specific health service or group of 
services would be seeking long-term investors 
in a service which could face “elimination” 
within 2a considerably shorter term. Obvi- 
ously, where there is such a threat to the 
security backing the bonds, the rate of inter- 
est which a hospital would have to pay to 
attract capital to this venture would be 
higher than at present. Higher interest rates 
will have to be paid to compensate for the 
higher risk. 

NACIFO wishes to emphasize that it is the 
mere threat of elimination which increases 
the risk attached to the purchase of hospital 
bonds. The possibility, or even the proba- 
bility, that elimination will not be a frequent 
occurrence will not gainsay the fact that this 
language adds a substantial risk to the de- 
cision to buy hospital bonds. And, since 
higher risk inevitably means higher interest 
rates, the cost of hospital construction and 
renovation will rise significantly even though 
projects have received a certificate of need. 
And ultimately those costs will be passed 
along to the consumer in the form of higher 
prices for health care, thus partially defeat- 
ing one of the major purposes of this 
legislation. 

NACIFO believes that the goal of keeping 
the HSP up to date need. not be accom- 
plished at the price of raising the risk in- 
volved in the purchase of hospital bonds. 
While NACIFO recognizes that services which 
have been needed and efficiently used in the 
past may become unnecessary and under- 
utilized in the future, it does not believe that 
added costs should be forced into the health 
care delivery system in order to provide for 
the elimination of these unnecessary services. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas H, Quinn. 
B. C. ZIEGLER AND Co., 

West Bend, Wis., October 22, 1974. 
Mr. Davto E. MARINO, 
Capital Financing Coordinator, 
American Hospital Association, 
Chicago, Ill, 

Dear Dave: The pending comprehensive 
health planning legislation contained in Sen- 
ate Bill S. 2994 Section 603(g) and House 
Bill H.R. 16204 Section 1413(g) (1) is of great 
concern to our company. B. C. Ziegler and 
Company, as you know, specializes in provid- 
ing financial services to the health care in- 
dustry. There are currently in excess of $214 
billion of hospital and health care related 
bonds outstanding where we have been the 
sole underwriter. 

We recognize the advisability, Dave, for a 
periodic review and inspection of existing in- 
stitutional health services. However, the pro- 
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posed statute accepts the possibility that a 
facility granted a certificate of need today 
may be subject to “elimination” within five 
years. This tells us that our thousands of 
bond holders located In every state of the 
union, might be holding bonds secured by a 
hospital which could face “elimination” 
prior to the maturity of the bonds. Inci- 
dentally, over 80% of bonds marketed by our 
firm are held by individuals and primarily 
the kind of individuals who could not afford 
to lose their investment. 

We also have grave reservations as to the 
future marketability of bonds subject to 
this risk, The added risk would certainly re- 
sult in higher interest rates for the hospi- 
tals to pay. There are any number of methods 
by which health care services may currently 
be discontinued, but the proposed legislation 
could provide sufficient enough resistance to 
the investor so that he would look elsewhere 
in making investments. 

One of the missions of the American Hos- 
pital Association is to assist hospitals in pro- 
viding quality health care as efficiently as 
possible, with the least possible cost to the 
user. With this mission in mind, Dave, we 
urge you to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to oppose the above legislation in its 
present form. Recertification of institutions 
providing heaith care services should not be 
necessary. Comprehensive planning is al- 
ready a part of the health service program in 
this country. The threat of elimination of 
existing facilities Is one that can and should 
be avoided. 

Sincerely, 
B. C. ZIEGLER, 
Chairman oj the Board. 


Mr. STEVENS. I was not in the Cham- 
ber at the time, so I do not know what 
has been the disposition of the Eagleton- 
Taft amendment, but I did receive their 
letter of November 22, which indicated 
that they, too, were worried about this 
provision in S. 2994, and I would be happy 
to learn what has happened in regard to 
that provision. 

The overall planning process man- 
dated by S. 2994 fails to appropriately 
recognize the need for State governmen- 
tal authority in this process to insure 
that good planning is performed at both 
State and local levels. The proposed au- 
thority of local, nongovernmental plan- 
ning agencies to independently fund de- 
velopment projects to carry out local 
plans and the power of the local agencies 
to review and approve HEW project 
grants without even a mandatory review 
by the State planning and development 
agency are but two examples of this lack 
of concern for statewide priorities which 
we in Alaska have tried to establish. 

Title II of S. 2994 would detrimentally 
change the existing program of grants 
and loans for the modernization and 
construction of health care facilities— 
Hill-Burton. I support redirection of this 
program to more effectively concentrate 
Federal assistance on projects of great- 
est need, but disagree with the approach 
of the reported bill. S. 2994 provides for 
half of the grant assistance to be allo- 
cated on a project basis directly by HEW, 
thereby circumventing the State govern- 
ment role in setting statewide priorities 
for the health facility construction as- 
sistance. Moreover, despite a well-docu- 
mented $12.7 billion nationwide need for 
hospital modernization projects alone, 
S. 2994 would sharply reduce the annual 
authorization level for the Hill-Burton 
program from $197 million to $125 
million. 
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S. 2994 includes a provision—section 
1424—for optional Federal grants to as- 
sist those States seeking to set the rates 
charged by health care providers. It 
would perhaps be appropriate to haye 
State-level rate determination as an in- 
tegral part of comprehensive national 
health insurance legislation, but not in 
this planning bill. S. 2994 would not fi- 
nance services, nor would it require Fed- 
eral purchasers of care such as the medi- 
care program to pay the rates set by 
State-level programs. 

A separate title of S. 2994 provides for 
accrediting and licensing of radiologic 
technicians. 

I am informed that the rapidly in- 
creasing number of allied health pro- 
fessions seeking State licensure cover- 
age has become a serious problem in the 
health industry. Licensure of radio- 
logic technicians could be delayed at 
least until consideration has been given 
to this overall problem, with some gen- 
eral agreement reached as to proper and 
workable solutions, I have no objection 
to licensure of the radiologic technicians, 
but I think that the entire problem of 
just who should be covered in the allied 
health professions, so far as licensure 
under State laws is concerned, should 
be reviewed by Congress, instead of 
proceeding on.a piecemeal basis. 

This bill, S. 2994, represents the culmi- 
nation, I am certain, of a great deal of 
work by the committee. As I have men- 
tioned, I am very reluctant to point out 
at this late date that the legislation in- 
cludes some flaws which affect States in 
positions such as mine, which I think 
could be resolved if we were given more 
time to make the necessary review and 
some what I think are minor amend- 
ments, really, to straighten out this leg- 
islation before it is passed. We will have 
very little chance to do that in the next 
Congress. I am sure that is going to be 
the suggestion. This is a comprehensive 
bill. It affects all States, yet I think it 
really is directed at the major popula- 
tion center States and has not given ade- 
quate attention to States such as mine, 
which has a very large rural population. 

Of direct concern to Alaska is the pro- 
vision which affects the program I men- 
tioned, the Washington/Alaska regional 
medical program, The RMP’s play a crit- 
ical role in our State which contains 
large, medically underserved areas, Es- 
tablished in the mid-1960’s as a means of 
bringing the best medical care quickly 
to patients suffering from heart disease, 
cancer, stroke, and related diseases, the 
program has since broadened its scope 
and the effectiveness of its activities in 
Alaska. The RMP’s now address a 
larger number of disease categories. In 
addition, the RMP’s presently play an 
important role in stimulating the devel- 
opment of new types of health services 
and health manpower. Any attempt to 
cüt back on such a necessary and suc- 
cessful program as the RMP’s at a time 
when the public and the Congress are 
concerned with improving the health 
care system in medically underserved 
areas, should be, I think, really reviewed 
in greater depth. 

This bill presents other problems for 
Alaska, which as I.am sure Congress 
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realizes, is a State. undergoing rapid 
change and development, and a State 
consisting of extreme distances and 
variation in temperature. The present 
pipeline development project in our State 
calls for medical facilities to be con- 
structed quickly for large numbers of 
people in the northern regions of the 
State. At best, the periodic review pro- 
visions in S. 2994 would make hospital 
construction in these areas a difficult 
proposition. These facilities are needed 
immediately; under S. 2994 we would 
have problems obtaining capital financ- 
ing, since we cannot guarantee the same 
need in 5 years. 

Because of the provisions in S. 2994 
which deal with minimum requirements 
for staff, the bill would discriminate 
against rural areas such as those which 
comprise the vast areas of Alaska. These 
provisions would make it almost impos- 
sible according to our health people 
for rural areas to do their own health 
planning. 

For these reasons, I reluctantly offer 
this substitute, which, I point out again, 
continues the programs that we have 
funded in Congress through a simple ex- 
tension of the comprehensive health 
planning, Hill-Burton, and regional 
medical program authorities. This would 
provide us the opportunity to fund these 
projects again as we come back into ses- 
sion in the next Congress and give us an 
opportunity to have our States review in 
depth the provisions of this bill, S. 2994, 
as it has been reviewed. 

I say to my good friend, the manager 
of the bill, I am sure that he realizes— 
we have worked together on many 
things—that the problem is that my 
people in Alaska tell me that there have 
been so many changes made in this bill 
since it was originally introduced that 
we just have not had the opportunity to 
examine completely in depth what is go- 
ing to happen to States such as ours in 
the field of health manpower and health 
delivery services and statewide planning. 

I offer the substitute to do what I have 
stated, to extend the programs which 
are in effect through June 30, 1975, with 
the hope that if it is successfully carried 
out, we will have an opportunity to re- 
view this bill in depth and to work to- 
gether in the beginning of the next Con- 
gress to achieve its objectives. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of S. 2994, the National Health 
Planning and Development and Health 
Facilities Assistance Act of 1974 and, 
therefore, in opposition to the pending 
amendment. I think it would be a mis- 
take to postpone such important legisla- 
tion into next year. 

During the current year, Americans 
will spend around $100 billion for health 
care. That is over $450 a year for every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States. But, Americans are not getting a 
good return on that investment. Mr. 
President, they are not getting a good 
return because they are paying for many 
services and facilities which are unne- 
cessary and duplicative in many cases. 
Because of poor planning we have not 
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been able to spend money for -the very 
service and facilities that are desperate- 
ly needed. In order for us to prevent any 
more Federal dollars from going to 
health care facilities that are not pro- 
viding efficient and effective health serv- 
ices, we need to pass a strong health 
planning bill—one that will inelude a 
specific review of health care faciiities on 
a regular basis to make sure that each 
taxpayer’s dollars are being well spent. 

This country is first in many areas, 
but not in health care. That is because we 
have not planned for our future. This 
bill will establish planning agencies from 
the local to the State and to the Federal 
levels, and I believe that it will serve the 
needs of our citizens by providing for the 
most prudent use of our health dollars. 

Briefly, Mr. President, this legislation 
is an important step forward to provid- 
ing the Nation's citizens with the health 
care that they need and deserve and, 
certainly, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and his committee are to be com- 
mended for bringing this bill before us 
this year. Right now, health care too 
often is not available in many areas of 
the country because we have not ade- 
quately planned for it. The legislation 
before us will make health care planning 
a national goal, consolidating the cur- 
rent planning programs—the regional 
medical program, the Hill-Burton au- 
thorities, the comprehensive health care 
planning—and giving the Nation's care 
needs the long-range attention that they 
clearly deserve. 

The legislation provides for areawide 
health planning and development. This 
means that health planning agencies 
will be required to formulate long- and 
short-term plans for the efficient and 
equitable delivery of health care serv- 
ices. And the health planning agencies 
will be required to ensure citizens with- 
in each planning area equal access to 
medical care. 

This legislation will give planning 
agencies the authority they have lacked 
by setting up State health planning and 
development agencies to perform a 
number of planning and regulatory jobs. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I re- 
quest the yeas and nays on the final 
passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, these 
functions will include the administra- 
tion of a special program to enable each 
planning area to determine its needs and 
then insure that its health care insti- 
tutions are delivering the necessary serv- 
ices. The agencies will review hospital 
construction and only allow construc- 
tion that fits the desired plan and the 
needs of its citizens. 

A State health coordinating council 
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will be established under this legislation 
to review the State health plan drafted 
by the State health planning and devel- 
opment agency, and this council will 
have the authority to channel Federal 
dollars into those projects which have 
been approved and certified by the plan- 
ning agency. 

In addition, this legislation directs the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to promulgate national guide- 
lines for health planning, emphasizing 
special priorities for the health care of 
our citizens. This legislation provides 
authority for grants, loans, and loan 
guarantees for the construction and 
modernization of public or nonprofit 
private outpatient facilities, and the 
construction and modernization of pub- 
lic and nonprofit inpatient facilities with 
special emphasis on medically under- 
served areas. 

Mr. President, this legislation will give 
our citizens the opportunity to have a 
voice in the health care that is available 
to them, and it isan important beginning 
in our efforts to guarantee every Ameri- 
can the health care that they rightfully 
deserve. 

For these reasons, Mr, 
urge the adoption of S. 2994. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask for the third 
reading, Mr President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The Senator from New York is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, may I ask 
the manager of the bill if he wishes to 
have a rolicall on this bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. He does? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
a very substantial problem with this bill 
in respect to assistance for construction 
and modernization of health facilities. 
In my judgment, the bill’s provision does 
not direct itself to the fundamental prob- 
lem which faces us in this field, because 
the bill provides $125 million per year 
for hospital construction and hospital 
modernization, but does not make it 
available on terms which meet the issue, 
and that issue is the unbelievable con- 
dition of deterioration which affects so- 
called public hospitals in. cities. 

Seventy percent of our people live in 
cities, yet, because there are more small 
States than big States, we have adopted 
in this particular measure the absolutely 
archaic idea that for half of this $125 
million we shall go ahead and allocate it 
in accordance with the old Hili-Burton 
formula. 

The fact is that they are just digging a 
deeper hole for us than we have had be- 
fore, because we are already overbuilt 
under the Hili-Burton formula, under 
which we have spent over $4.4 billion in 
grants and over $2 billion in principal 
loans, either directly or guaranteed. We 
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are already overbuilt in hospital beds, 
recent evidence indicates a surplus ap- 
proaching 70,000 excess hospital beds 
can be anticipated by 1975. Yet we pro- 
pose to continue this absolutely archaic 
formula for 3 more years, to the 
extent of $67.5 million a year, with com- 
plete disregard of the fact that that is 
by mo means the target. 

If the figure is 70,000, and it may well 
be, the cost of supporting excess hospital 
beds has been estimated to be between 
$1 and $2 billion per year which, under 
existing prevailing formulas for the re- 
imbursement of hospitals will continue 
to be paid, whether or not the excess 
beds are occupied, 

The committee report states that in 
so many words. 

In addition, Mr. President, the report, 
in that part entitled “Committee Views,” 
states very clearly—I refer to the spe- 
cific page of the report, because it is such 
an important matter—at page 39 the 
report says: 

A recently published study indicates that 
by 1975, over 67,000 unneeded hospital beds 
will be in operation throughout the United 
States. 

Hospital beds, though unused, contribute 
substantial additional costs to the health 
care industry. It is estimated that a hospital 
bed, full or empty, costs 14 its initial cost 
each year to operate. Each $1,000 invested 
in hospital expansion requires approximately 
$333 each year in operational financing. 


Yet the Senate committee, notwith- 
standing its own statement to that ef- 
fect, takes the completely wrong view 
that the situation which we started 
about 27 years ago in order to take ac- 
count of the then disparity in hospital 
beds between rich and poor States, con- 
sidering their per capita income, should 
be continued. Like some Frankenstein, 
it is just going to continue and continue 
simply because there are more States on 
that side of the calendar than there are 
on my side of the calendar, where there 
are big cities with terribly degrading, 
outmoded and obsolete facilities. 

Incidentally, the report uses, I believe, 
the word “degrading’—I shall supply 
that reference to the Senate—to the ex- 
tent of over 300 hospitals in the major 
cities of the country, which are absolute- 
ly behind the times, and many unsafe. 
This is all as shown by a survey of HEW. 
I refer my colleagues to page 59 of the 
report which says: 

Members of the Committee have visited 
many urban hospitals personally, and have 
observed first-hand the antiquated, over- 
crowded, dangerous, and degrading state of 
many of our large hospitals. In the view of 
the Committee, it is the responsibility of 
the Federal government to intervene In this 
sorry state of affairs. 


Instead of devoting that money on a 
targeted project basis to them, we go 
through the same matter of recreating 
more unused beds even, than we had be- 
fore, according to this bill. 

The House of Representatives took a 
yery different view of this matter, a very 
much more enlightened view, and tried 
to direct some of these resources to ex- 
actly the right targets, which are these 
hospitals that are archaic, degrading, 
and found by the HEW survey, many of 
them, to be unsafe and completely in- 
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appropriate for the uses to which it is 
attempted to put them. I call that to the 
attention of the Senate. 

I tried, in the committee, to bring 
about an amendment of this bill to cor- 
rect this very serious and damaging sit- 
uation, but without success, again be- 
cause of the almost superstitious impact 
of the so-called Hill-Burton formula. 

No one revered Lister Hill more than 
I did. When he started, by the way, he 
had a completely lopsided formula 
against the cities, because part of the 
formula was based on the population, 
but then it squared the per capita in- 
come in relationship to the average per 
capita income in the United States, 
giving that twice the value it normally 
would haye. 

Again, that was intended to correct 
the alleged prejudice to rural areas as 
against. city areas and in recognition 
of the then unability to determine need 
and establish an arbitrary formula. But 
that was corrected years ago, and it 
is now simply recreating itself, in more 
beds which are unneeded and which only 
waste money for their share of mainte- 
nance. I have given figures to the Sen- 
ate on the maintenance cost and I would 
again point out that the original enact- 
ment of Hill-Burton was based on a 
recognition of the need for an increase 
in the capacity of the Nation’s health 
facilities. In 1946, while the eight States 
with the highest per capita income had 
4 beds per 1,000 population, there were 
only 2.5 beds per 1,000 population in the 
eight States with the lowest pe. capita 
income. Today, this imbalance has been 
corrected and, indeed, the general hos- 
pitals in the lowest income States are 
newer facilities on the average. 

As I say, I tried to do this in the com- 
mittee, and I failed. The committee, as 
I say, continued to adhere to this, what 
I call a superstition, that you have got 
to provide Hill-Burton money because 
maybe, in some nook or cranny of the 
country, it still might be helpful because 
of shifts of population. 

So, again taking care of those situa- 
tons on a strict project basis, we again 
waste money by simply going through 
the old exercise, without any inspiration 
or idea as to the situation. 

The study that I mentioned, the one 
which requires pinpointing for modern- 
ization, particularly of public hospitals, 
I have referred to it in my own minority 
views at page 213. The number is 341 hos- 
pitals. This is the fact and there is no 
gainsaying it. There is no ducking or 
denying it; it just is a fact. 

In December 1973, HEW conducted a na- 
tionwide survey of State Hill-Burton agen- 
cies to determine the number and distribu- 
tion of short-term, non-profit, general hos- 
pitals that did not meet structural and 
safety standards for at least 25 percent of 
their beds. All hospitals identified as need- 
ing modernization had to have over 100 
beds, been recommended by the Areawide 
Comprehensive Health Planning agency for 
modernization and believed to be unable 
to generate the necessary funds for capital 
improvements because of insufficient pa- 
tients. 

The study found 341 hospitals with seri- 
ous defects. In examining the distribution of 


the hospitals, it was found that many States 
had relatively few, if any, hospitals meet- 
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ing all the criteria. In fact, thirteen States 
indicated no such hospitals and nine States 
had only one such hospital. 

The wide distributional discrepancy found 
in modernization needs suggests that a tar- 
geted modernization program would be a 
more efficient and responsible use of scarce 
Federal resources than a formula program 
like Hill-Burton. 


Mr. President, under all these cir- 
cumstances, while I could have sought 
again on the Senate floor to change the 
situation, I doubt very much that there 
would have been any further result than 
the result which we already got in the 
committeé, and all it would have done 
would have been to rivet that in, because 
that is the way these things go. Once the 
Senate would have voted on that propo- 
sition, it would not even have been an 
open matter in conference. 

Mr. President, I point that out because 
it is a very critical deficiency in this bill, 
with which Senators from States which 
have this very grave problem and the 
very grave social problem of the lack of 
means with which to modernize and ren- 
ovate especially the so-called public hos- 
pitals in the larger States of the coun- 
try must cope. I call it to the attention 
of the Senate. I hope very much that 
there may be a chance to find some 
formula which will correct the matter 
in conference, but if that proves to be 
impossible, I simply serve notice that I 
shall press it by amendment, by separate 
legislation, or in any other way open to 
me. 

I intended to propose an amendment 
which responded to these concerns—as- 
suring an annual appropriation of $185 
million, which I might note is less than 
congressional appropriations in 1972, 
1973 and 1974—in accordance with the 
allocation formula set forth in the House 
reported bill, H.R. 16204, to wit: the pop- 
ulation, the financial need and the need 
for medical facilities projects authorized 
by the bill. 

In order to ascertain the amount each 
State would be alloted under that for- 
mula, as compared to the outdated Sen- 
ate bill formula, I had HEW prepare 
comparative charts—utilizing an $185 
million authorization—set forth at the 
conclusion of my remarks, which estab- 
lishes that for example in my own New 
York State it loses $4,666,720. 

However, as I previously noted, in view 
of the parochial State-by-State alloca- 
tion dollar gains and losses, I did not 
choose to proceed with an amendment. 
Rather, I believe it would be more ap- 
propriate for the conference committee, 
when it is appointed on S. 2994 and H.R. 
16204, to resolve the formula issue. 

Mr. President, the purpose of ihe pend- 
ing bill, the Health Facilities Assistance 
Act of 1974, (S. 2994) National Health 
Planning and Development is to re- 
place the State areawide planning com- 
ponents of five programs, conducted un- 
der the Public Health Service Act, whose 
authorizations expired with the close of 
the current fiscal year. These are the 
comprehensive health planning pro- 
grams under sections 314(a) and 314(b) 
of the act, the Hill-Burton program un- 
der title VI of the act, the regional medi- 
cal programs under title IX of the act, 
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the program supporting area health ed- 
ucation centers—funded through both 
the regional medical programs and sec- 
tion 774 of the act—and the program 
assisting experimental health services 
delivery systems under section 304 of the 
act. 

To achieve this goal the bill provides 
for: 

First. The development of a national 
health policy through appropriate guide- 
lines established by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Second. The creation of a system of 
health planning agencies responsible for 
areawide planning and development 
throughout the country in health areas 
established by the Governors of the 
States with criteria for the structure, 
staff, governing body, and functions of 
the health planning agencies. 

Third. The establishment of a State 
health planning and development agency 
in each State, selected by the Governor 
and designated by the Secretary with 
each State agency entitled to. an allot- 
ment to assist them in meeting the costs 
of performing their prescribed func- 
tions; separate allotments will be avail- 
able for those States which have in effect 
an agreement with the Secretary for the 
performance of rate regulation 
functions. 

Fourth. An allotment to a State to 
assist in meeting the costs of projects for 
construction or modernization of public 
or other nonprofit outpatient facilities, 
and modernization of public or other 
nonprofit health facilities which will 
serve medically underserved populations 
or populations which without the mod- 
ernization would be designated medically 
underserved. Each project application 
must be reviewed by the appropriate 
health planning agency; also authorized 
are direct loans and guarantees of loans 
to public and other nonprofit entities to 
assist in meeting the costs of projects for 
the same purposes specified for State 
allotments. 

I am gratified that the pending legis- 
lation in great measure responds to the 
concerns I expressed when I introduced 
my Health Planning Act (S.3139) and 
the administration’s “Health Resource 
Planning Act” (S. 3166), as well as my 
Urban Hospital Emergency Assistance 
Act (S; 2983). 

With respect to the allotment pro- 
visions, item “4” above, I wish to reiter- 
ate that I am deeply concerned that the 
reported bill provision—section 625(a) 
(2)—requiring that 50 percent of the 
funds appropriated for facilities con- 
struction and modernization be distrib- 
uted to the States according to the 
formula, specified in title VI of the Pub- 
lic Service Act, will not allow scarce Fed- 
eral dollars to be focused on those hos- 
pitals in areas with the greatest need 
for construction or modernization of fa- 
cilities. The formula in the reported bill 
simply fails to recognize that times have 
changed, that the problems of 20 years 
ago are no longer the problems of today. 

Other than that grave defect, this is 
a splendid till, a fine monument to the 
work which has been done by Senator 
KENNEDY and Senator BEALL. Though I 
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and the ranking minority member of the 

whole committee, Senator BEALL is a key 

member on the Health Subcommittee. I 

admire and approve tremendously of the 

job he does, but I do think that in this 

case we have had a complete blind spot, 

and I felt it my duty, Mr. President, to 

call it to the attention of the Senate. 

Tentative Hill-Burton allotments utilizing 
$185 million authorization under House 
formula in H.R. 16204 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut — 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 


13, 448, 322 
1, 962, 621 
2, 432, 946 
1, 000, 000 


Georgia 


1, 000, 000 
Tilinois 8, 718, 277 
Indiana 
Iowa 
2 eee eee SR aes eR 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri -~ 


3,456, 763 
1, 888, 320 
3, 930, 799 


Nebraska . 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 1, 000, C00 
13, 932, 671 


1, 418, 679 

2, 440, 769 

1, 823, 242 

10, 834, 902 

1, 000, 000 

2, 653, 605 

1, 000, 000 

-- 4,007,257 
10, 156, 387 
1,044, 621 
1, 000, 000 
4, 714, 389 
2, 359, 689 
2, 057, 416 
3, 259, 219 
1, 000, 000 
.500, 000 
500, 000 
3, 824, 115 
791, 245 
500, 000 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
American Samoa 


Puerto FIGO Ss Sao anne 
Trust Territory 
Virgin Islands 


185, 000, 000 


Tentative Hill-Burton allotments utilizing 
$185 million authorization under Senate 
formula in S, 2994 


California 
Colorado 


Mlinois 
Indiana 


lowa 


Kansas 
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$3, 935, 841 
4, 504, 699 
1, 153, 517 


6, 243, 940 
3, 289, 573 
3, 292, 059 
4, 250, 453 
1, 000, 000 
1,315, 439 
1, 000, 090 
1, 000, 000 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
American Samoa. 


Trust Territory. 
Virgin Islands 


185, 000, 000 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I think 
we will be ready to vote very quickly, 
but do want to make a brief comment on 
the statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from New York. 

He has correctly identified one of the 
very critical needs that we are facing 
in providing health care in the major 
urban areas of this country, and that is 
the desperate financial condition of the 
hospitals in our major industrial areas. 
They are virtually without the ability to 
raise the kind of capital which is so es- 
sential to modernize their facilities or to 
replace their facilities. Basically they are 
dependent upon the antiquated taxing 
system which exists in our major mu- 
nicipalities or by floating bond issues. 

Any review of the financial situation of 
any of these communities would show 
quite clearly that that opportunity is 
virtually ended. It is limited, at best. 
For the major hospitals in our major ur- 
ban areas it is virtually nonexistent. So 
they are depending upon the kind of as- 
sistance which we, in Congress, can pro- 
vide. 

In the past the formula which has been 
accepted here in Congress and in the 
Senate has been based primarily in favor 
of the rural communities of this country 
and the smaller towns and cities of this 
Nation. 

I think that we are attempting to deal 
with that particular problem without 
prejudicing many of the smaller States 
and rural communities in the way we 
have approached this particular issue. 
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There will not be a new hospital bed 
that will be built under this new legisla- 
tion. There will be some that will be re- 
placed. There will be some moderniza- 
tion of the facilities, but virtually no new 
building of hospital beds for the reasons 
that have been correctly pointed out by 
the Senator from New York. 

Anywhere from 67,000 to 110,000 hos- 
pital beds are virtually not being used. 
The American consumer is paying up to 
$2 billion this year just to preserve hos- 
pital beds in facilities that are unneces- 
sary and thus not needed. That is why 
this legislation is so important. 

We have been talking a great deal 
atout how are we going to get a handle 
on inflation, One of the most important 
elements of inflation, outside of food and 
energy, is hospital costs, and with effec- 
tive kinds of programing and planning 
in the health area we can really provide 
some very substantial and significant 
savings to the consumer. But we are go- 
ing to have to meet our responsibilities 
to these urban-area hospitals, and I am 
very hopeful that the Secretary, with 
the power that he will receive under the 
project-grant provisions of this legisla- 
tion, will recognize that need. 

Studies that have been done by HEW 
have reflected it, and I am hopeful that 
he will provide some additional help and 
assistance so that we can help provide 
needed hospital services to the millions 
of people who inhabit the communities of 
this Nation without any disservice in 
providing important health services to 
those who live in rural communities. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that we 
can act on this legislation. I know that 
this whole issue about the Hill—-Burton 
formula has been of great interest to the 
Senator from New York. We cosponsored 
an amendment. Ithink 4 years ago 
when this legislation was up before the 
Senate. We had to modify it, I believe, 
on the floor. It was modified even further 
in conference, demanding a study of this 
whole issue. HEW did a study and sup- 
ported completely the positions which 
were taken by the Senator from New 
York, and in which I was pleased to join 
with him. 

I hope and believe that we have made 
some modest progress on the issue of this 
legislation, and I feel we have. We have 
not made all of the progress that both 
he and I would like to make, but I think 
on that issue we have made some steps 
forward. 

Mr. President, I would like at this time 
to respond in detail to the criticisms the 
Senator from Alaska voiced to the provi- 
sions of S. 2994. 

First, the so-called recertification 
provision which the Senator from 
Alaska fears will have an adverse effect 
on hospital’s borrowing ability has been 
so modified by the Eagleton-Taft-Beall 
amendment as to no longer present that 
problem. 

Second, while the original version of 
S. 2994, introduced in February, may in- 
deed have inadequately provided for 
State and other local governmental in- 
put, I believe S. 2994 as reported by the 
committee, does adequately so provide. 
The role of State and local government 
has been greatly strengthened by the 
committee changes I endorse. 
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The third issue, that of modification of 
the Hill-Burton authority, I spoke to in 
response to the comments of the Senator 
from New York. 

The fourth point he mentions, op- 
tional State rate regulation, is extremely 
important. I myself would have liked to 
mandate that into legislation. I think 
that is really the only way we are ever 
going to get some real control on health 
care costs. 

Listening to the majority leader on the 
mandatory requirements of wages and 
prices, we had considered and had sug- 
gested mandatory reduirements in terms 
of health care costs. But because of the 
general disposition of the membership 
of even our committee, and knowing the 
sentiment on the floor, we have had to 
make that optional. 

I would hope, as the majority leader 
has mentioned, and as we sat through 
conference and caucus after conference 
and caucus, and listened to those clear 
and eloquent voices that talk about get- 
ting a handle on inflation, that they put 
their votes where their voices are, and 
help us adopt some of the matters that 
could really do something about inflation. 

Nonetheless, I think providing that 
opportunity to States that really want 
to take advantage of it can be very im- 
portant. 

On the final question of the radio- 
logic technicians, there are only two 
States that have any requirements for 
the training of radiologic technicians, 
and there are some very serious health 
dangers with regard to exposure to 
radiation which exist. 

This does provide some additional 
burden, particularly for the small family 
doctor who is providing an X-ray in his 
office, and that is true, and we have been 
sensitive to that, and we are willing to 
try to see what can be done to relieve 
some of the additional burden that will 
be placed on him in terms of meeting 
certain minimum requirements. 

But there can be no question that in 
terms of the health of the people as a 
whole, setting these minimum require- 
ments is absolutely essential in meet- 
ing our responsibilities on the whole 
question of exposure to radiation. 

I want to indicate to the Senator, as 
I do to other Members, that we will be 
glad to consider these points that are 
raised as we move toward the confer- 
ence. This bill has been on the calendar 
for a period of 2 weeks. 

The Senator is quite correct about the 
changes and the drafts. We have tried 
to work closely with the Governors’ Con- 
ference. Governor Noel, who has been 
chairman of the Governors’ Conference, 
has appointed a very effective Governors’ 
group. I met with them when I traveled 
to the Governors’ Conference last year 
in Seattle and met with the Governors 
on these particular matters. 

This does not meet all their objections. 
But I think it does meet their principal 
ones. I think we finally have to recog- 
nize that the Federal Government is pro- 
viding the great majority of the re- 
sources addressed by this legislation and 
it, perhaps, is not unreasonable for us 
to expect that some minimum standards 
are going to have to be met. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I would just say to the 
Senator that I appreciate his comments 
on the points that I mentioned, and I 
would be happy to see some of the more 
particular responses. 

The one area of great concern is the 
regional medical program, and I dis- 
cussed this with the senior Senator from 
Washington. He, too, is very worried 
about the continuation of our Alaska- 
Washington program. 

He indicated to me that the Senator 
thought that this program could con- 
tinue under this legislation in spite of 
the interpretation that has been given 
to it by the regional medical people. 

Does the Senator feel that is the case? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I want to be very clear 
in my response. Although we would be 
abolishing the authority for the RMP, 
it is quite clear from the committee re- 
port itself that there are a number of 
RMP. funded projects which are enor- 
mously valuable and useful. We are pro- 
viding development authority as well as 
resources so that the best of those RMP 
programs and their purposes can be car- 
ried forward and continued. 

In the RMP program, we spent close 
to $1 billion over a period of recent years. 
I do think, as someone who has. fol- 
lowed and has generally supported the 
RMP programs, although some of that 
money has been very wisely and justifi- 
ably spent and some programs are su- 
perb, that in terms of the health dollar 
T think it could probably have been ex- 
pended more efficiently and effectively. 

I am very hopeful that the RMP pro- 
grams that are of particular value and 
worthwhile—and I understand the Sena- 
tor has an excellent one in Alaska which 
is tied into the State of Washington— 
it is certainly the intention of myself 
and, I believe, what is more important, 
the language of the legislation, that the 
purposes and the thrust of that pro- 
gram can be carried forward under the 
aegis of the area health planning agency. 

But I do not want to leave the Senator 
with the thought that the authority for 
the RMP is continued in it. 

Mr. STEVENS. We are most worried 
about the authorization for the con- 
tinued Federal assistance to that pro- 
gram in and of itself which, I think, has 
been the most successful one in the 
country, particularly under the able 
guidance of the senior Senator from 
Washington over a period of years. I 
would hope that somehow or other we 
could make a record to make clear that 
this is 

Mr. KENNEDY. The development 
funds amount to a dollar per person for 
the population per year. 

They could certainly be used to con- 
tinue RMP-funded projects were that to 
be the judgment of both the State plan- 
ning agency and the local planning 
agency. 

I do not know the exact dollar figure 
of the Alaska program. 

Mr. STEVENS. Am I correct, this 
would take joint concurrence of the 
agency in Alaska and in Washington to 
accomplish the use of an allocation of 
those funds for that purpose? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Local and State. 


Mr. STEVENS. In both States, to con- 
tinue the RMP? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; local and State. 

Mr. STEVENS. I would invite recon- 
sideration—— 

Mr, KENNEDY, Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS (continuing). Of find- 
ing some way to continue those RMP'’s 
which were successful. 

We sat on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The Senator from New Hampshire 
and the senior Senator from Washington 
know that many areas of the country re- 
jected the RMPs, but our area accepted 
them and we have used that RMP very 
efficiently, I think the dollars were well 
spent. 

My problem is that it looks to me, if 
we decide to keep the RMP going, we 
can forgo the use of those moneys for 
local and statewide planning in Alaska, 
forgoing to help concomitantly with that 
use. 

I will not belabor the question. I am 
grateful for the Senator’s comments and 
hopeful that we can review this aspect 
as well next year. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me just say finally, 
planning and development funds are dif- 
ferent, so one could use the development 
funding for a continuation of the pro- 
gram and the planning would be funded 
separately, and would not be jeopardized. 

I want to indicate to my good friend 
and colleague that the work that was 
done effectively by some of the RMP pro- 
grams is certainly work that ought to be 
carried on and should be carried on. If 
we are not successful in this particular 
endeavor I want to indicate to him that 
we will try and find ways, because the 
good ones were superb. I think, unfortu- 
nately, there were too many that failed 
to meet that standard. 

I would like to ask that a passage from 
the’ committee report accompanying S. 
2994 be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point to further clarify our views with 
respect to this issue. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REGIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAMS 

The Regional Medical Program (RMP) au- 
thorized under Title EX of the Public Health 
Service Act, has suffered from many of the 
problems which have beset comprehensive 
health planning agencies. Although the ef- 
forts of the Department of HEW until re- 
cently have been somewhat more vigorous in 
implementing the regional medical program 
than has been the case with comprehensive 
health planning activities, the regional 
medical program has suffered from & lack of 
focus and coordination. While some individ- 
ual projects undertaken by certain regional 
medical programs have been outstanding, the 
program as a whole has suffered from lack 
of focus (arising to some extent from lack 
of specificity in the original Congressional 
mandate), uneven quality, and lack of co- 
ordination with comprehensive health plan- 
ning activities. 

Although RMP enjoyed some successes and 
produced many identifiable accomplish- 
ments, it suffered from serious shortcom- 
ings. In large measure its successes and 4c- 
complishments refate to the structures that 
were established and the process that has 
been created. The shortcomings of RMP, 
of finding results obtained comparable to 
the approximately $600 million Investment 
made during the program’s history. RMP 
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efforts over those years were not sufficiently 
targeted; they were too diffuse to have led 
to significant results or tmpact. Moreover, 
where the RMP efforts in the aggregate did 
achieve some critical mass, as in the case of 
coronary care unit demonstration and 
its failings, relate in part to the difficulty 
training activities, they did not always ad- 
dress priority community problems and 
needs. 

This is not to say that these substantive 
failures and shortcomings were entirely the 
fault of RMP. The frequent absence of local 
plans ahd specific priorities certainly con- 
tributed. Moreover, the national priorities ex- 
pressed by HEW in this and previous ad- 
ministrations often changed and were in- 
consistent, and militated against more sig- 
nificant end results and impact by RMP. The 
failure of the Congress in the several exten- 
sions of the RMP legislation to provide 
greater specificity in program objectives may 
also have contributed in some measure. 

Perhaps most fundamental though was the 
effect of the shift made in 1970 from the orig- 
inal concept of RMP as a disease focused 
program with primary responsibility for the 
dissemination of knowledge to health care 
providers to a concept which was similar to 
that of CHP (the development of primary 
ambulatory services, comprehensive services, 
emergency medical services, and general- 
ly the implementation of HEW health prior- 
ities). As long as the program had a speci- 
fic disease focus and a ' specific responsibil- 
ity to serve providers it did not need to 
be related closely to community health pian- 
ning programs and could show a well de- 
fined independent. mission. However, as these 
emphases were given up ani the program 
began to take on a responsibility to serve 
the needs of its communities and to respond 
to health planning, it became increasingly 
necessary to consider first its appropriate 
coordination and then combination with 
health planning programs. Not only did the 
Department move the RMP program mission 
toward that of the CHP program, it did it 
in an ambiguous and inconsistent manner 
which made it increasingly hard to say what 
the program was supposed to be doing and 
to defend it. The Committee is aware that 
this drift and confusion has been very dif- 
ficult, for the many fine people who have 
worked In the individual RMP programs and 
has been impressed by their persistent efforts 
to respond appropriately and their dedica- 
tton to the ultimate goal of providing good 
care to the Nation’s people. 

For these reasons, the proposed Conimittee 
legislation has replaced existing regional 
medical program authority with a develop- 
ment fund to be administered by the local 
health planning agencies in accordance with 
their perception of the health needs of the 
area. The implementation fund is intended 
to catalyze change in the area’s health care 
delivery system, in accordance with the na- 
tional guidelines, and State and areawide 
health plans, in order to bring about the real- 
ization of the short and long-term plans re- 
quired by the legislation. It is expected by 
the Committee that projects funded under 
existing regional medical program authority, 
and which, in the judgment of the local 
health planning agency merit continued sup- 
port may be supported in whole or in part, 
by the development fund authorized In Sec- 
tion 1417. Funding for any particular project 
is limited by the proposed Committee legis- 
lation to 3 years, Transitional provisions to 
continue funding of existing comprehensive 
health planning agencies, regional medical 
programs, and experimental health service 
delivery systems until June 30, 1976 are prés- 
ent in the proposal committee legislation. 

For purposes of designating health plan- 
ning agencies, priority is given to applica~ 
tions recommended by existing comprehen- 
sive health planning agencies and programs 
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currently funded under regional medical 
program authority. In addition, these agen- 
cies and programs are consulted in estab- 
lishing health areas, In addition, the Com- 
mittee believes that EHSDS programs, where 
they are functioning, be consulted for these 
purposes. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, may I say, 
to supplement what the Senator from 
Massachusetts said, that there are many 
instances around the country where 
RMP’s have done popular work. 

I know in Maryland, the RMP’s have 
done excellent work in the experimental 
health care delivery and I would expect 
that this effort begun by the RMP’s 
would certainly be not only maintained 
but built upon and expanded by the area 
agencies that will exist under this legis- 
lation. 

The RMP’s provided the groundwork 
and now that breakthrough would be 
expanded and a general broadening of 
the services throughout the State and 
other areas as a result of the opportu- 
nity here. 

But I rose to comment on the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
York, the ranking member of the com- 
mittee who makes valid points with re- 
gard to legislation. 

I think the point in this case is par- 
ticularly valid because the squaring point 
under Hill-Burton for many years has 
outlived its usefulness. 

There was a day, in my opinion, when 
the legislation was first enacted in 1946 
or 1947, whenever it was, that statistics 
showed there needed to be some favored 
treatment given the less populous areas 
of the country because there was a de- 
ficit of hospital beds in those areas, but 
figures available on page 42 of the report 
indicate quite clearly that such is not 
the case today. 

We have had a change in the beds per 
population across the country and now, 
rather than suffering as they did over 20 
years ago, the rural areas of the country 
have caught up with the more populous 
and, indeed, have surpassed the more 
populous areas because they do not need 
this kind of favorable treatment pro- 
vided under the squaring bill any more. 

In this bill, the practical situation was 
that we could go 50 percent of the way, 
so now 50 percent of the funds will be 
divided according to the squaring rule 
and 50 percent divided by project and 
population. 

The House went all the way, so there 
is an opportunity, perhaps in the con- 
ference, to go all the way, but that re- 
mains to be seen. 

In any event, we are moving away from 
an antiquated formula. 

As I said, I think the Senator’s objec- 
tions are quite valid. Hopefully, one of 
these days we will go further than half 
the way from something not quite 
needed. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will yield, 
I wish to comment that we will grow 
up to it because every Senator will have 
such a big metropolitan center. I sug- 
gest in your State you have Baltimore, 
as I have in New York; others have major 
centers; for example, Senator KENNEDY 
has Boston; that we would simply grow 
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up to the point where we see how invalid 
that archaic Hill-Burton formula ap- 
proach is. 

I thank my colleague very much. 

Mr. BEALL. One further point, Mr. 
President. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Massachusetts alluded to it or not, 
but several people asked me how much 
this cost, I think it should be pointed out, 
on page 68 of the report: 

The total obligational authority in fiscal 
year 1974 under existing programs is $391.3 
million compared with $254 million author- 
ized under S. 2994 for fiscal year 1975. This 
reduction is made possible through savings 
achieved through the coordination of plan- 
ning activities, elimination of duplicative 
efforts under several different authorities, 
and a refocussing of priorities under the 
program to assist in facilities construction. 


So I think this is a very specific ex- 
ample of how we can save money by 
taking several categorical programs and 
dividing them. 

There is the possibility it will effectuate 
feasibility to achieve them in this case. 

I think, for no other reason, this bill 
should commend itself to those interested 
in the cost of various programs that 
move through the legislative body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, although 
there have been several refining amend- 
ments to this bill—along with some as- 
surances from the distinguished floor 
manager (Mr. Kennepy) that current 
successful planning and policy programs 
will not be substantially disrupted by its 
implementation, I cannot, in good con- 
science, believe that it represents the 
“medicine” which our Nation’s health 
delivery system needs in order to reach 
its desired goals. 

I certainly recognize that some changes 
in present practices are necessary as we 
move forward toward the increasingly 
better and more efficient health care 
which we all seek. However, this bill re- 
tains just too many objectionable fea- 
tures which, I feel, may indeed be 
counterproductive. 

I am particularly concerned by the 
broad authority which would be vested in 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to establish national standards 
and directly oversee virtually every 
aspect of the health planning process. 
In my opinion, this will greatly under- 
mine the traditional role of State and 
local units in the decisionmaking being 
done, and serve to seriously impede the 
delivery forms which have already been 
effectively utilized. 

I also have a great many problems 
with the proposed utility-type system of 
rate regulation, for it will surely neces- 
sitate the creation of yet another gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy; stifle com- 
petition and innovation; force States to 
develop from scratch the necessary ex- 
pertise to review and monitor hospital 
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financial transactions; and result in the 
eventual Government takeover of health 
care institutions. 

Iam further bothered by the approach 
taken to bring about the modernization 
and construction of health care facilities, 
and firmly believe that the State-Gov- 
ernment function must be considered in 
setting statewide priorities for such as- 
sistance. Moreover, I can find no justi- 
fication whatsoever in a health planning 
bill for a provision to accredit and license 
radiologic technicians, and can only 
suggest that as a solution to any problem 
which may exist, it is at best premature. 

After talking at some length with a 
great number of those in the health de- 
livery field—physicians, regional medical 
program directors, hospital adminis- 
trators, and others directly affected by 
this legislation in the State of Kansas— 
Iam convinced that more time is needed 
to study proposed revisions before 
launching out on a course which could 
conceivably have some very adverse 
long-range implications. For that rea- 
son, I strongly urge my colleagues to join 
me in rejecting this very questionable 
and controversial step toward further 
federalization—which goes hand in 
hand with increasing socialization. 

Mr. President, I am not against con- 
structive improvements which will result 
in true progress toward a greater quality 
of national health care. But I cannot 
agree that this bill is the judicious and 
enlightened undertaking that will assist 
in meeting that goal. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH STRESSES IMPORTANCE OF 
RADIATION AND SAFETY MEASURE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, al- 
though some of the provisions of S, 2994 
are controversial and are opposed by 
certain segments of the health care pro- 
viders in this country, I support this im- 
portant measure. In my opinion, this 
legislation, which is designed toward the 
development of a national health policy 
and the strengthening of State health 
programs including area health plan- 
ning and health facilities construction, 
will help assure quality health care is 
made available to all Americans. It is 
my belief that some of the provisions 
of the original bill have been modified 
to ameliorate concerns expressed to the 
committee. 

The able Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, KENNEDY) has outlined the pro- 
visions of this measure which has been 
fashioned under his leadership. Senator 
KENNEDY has worked diligently and ef- 
fectively in bringing to the Senate not 
only this legislation but other measures 
to improve the health care system of 
our Nation. His vital endeavors will 
significantly benefit all citizens. 

It is my intention to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a provision 
which I authored, and which if enacted, 
will greatly benefit consumer-patients 
by establishing a national radiation 
health and safety program. 

Over the years the practice of medi- 
cine has progressed to the point of sig- 
nificant reliance on radiation for diag- 
nostic and therapeutic purposes. Radio- 
logic services have evolved from the di- 
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agnostic uses of X-rays in medicine to 
now include radiotherapy, nuclear medi- 
cine, and diathermy. 

The attendant benefits from the use 
of radiation for medical and dental di- 
agnosis and for radiation therapy are 
well recognized for their essential role in 
modern medicine. Moreover, the risks 
associated with undergoing an effica- 
cious X-ray examination needed for 
proper medical care are less t!.an the 
risks which would be incurred without 
the examination. 

When an X-ray examination is pre- 
scribed for a patient, the logical assump- 
tion is that the radiation procedures are 
being performed in a professional man- 
ner. Yet there is evidence to suggest that 
current radiologic practices are not being 
performed at maximum benefit and min- 
imum risk for the consumer-patient. 

The United Nations Scientific Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion in 1972 stated: 

The awareness of the radiological staff of 
the importance of the protection of the pa- 
tient ts probably the greatest factor in the 
control of population exposure. 


Nevertheless a significant portion of 
present consumer-patient exposures can 
be avoided without a decrease in medical 
benefits through improvements in train- 
ing, equipment, techniques, and proce- 
dures in administering radiation to pa- 
tients, particularly in the application of 
X-rays for diagnostic procedures. 

Using data from the 1972 report of Na- 
tional Academy of Science National Re- 
search Council on the Biological Effects 
of Ionizing Radiation—BEIR commit- 
tee—the Environmental Protection 
Agency verified earlier estimates that 
medical radiation exposures alone to the 
U.S. population is leading to, first, be- 
tween 660 and 14,000 serious disabilities, 
congenital abnormalities, constitutional 
diseases, and deaths per year; second, be- 
tween 1,800 and 9,000 cancer deaths per 
year; and third, from 0.7 to 7 percent of 
all ill health in the United States. The 
BEIR committee also concluded that— 

It appears reasonable that as much as a 
50 percent reduction In the genetically sig- 
nificant dose from medical radiology might 
be possible through improved technical and 
educational methods. 


At the present time the United States 
is faced with the reality that the com- 
petence of almost two-thirds of the in- 
dividuals providing consumer radiologic 
services is unknown. Two approaches are 
incorporated in title IV, the Radiation 
Health and Safety Act of 1974, to up- 
grade the quality of these services; first, 
control over admission to the profession 
is provided through a requirement for 
mandatory licensure; and, second, con- 
trol over the educational curriculum of 
individuals who will be providing con- 
sumer-patient radiologic procedures is 
provided through accreditation. 

The Radiation Health and Safety Act 
provides that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare issue, and peri- 
odically update, criteria and minimum 
standards for use in Federal or State 
licensure of radiologic technologists. In 
establishing these criteria and Federal 
minimum standards, the Secretary would 
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consult the Environmental Protection 
Agency, with State licensure bodies and 
health departments, and with appropri- 
ate professional organizations. 

For the purpose of accreditation within 
1 year of enactment, the Secretary is 
also required to issue, and periodically 
update, criteria and minimum standards 
for use in the accreditation of institu- 
tions training radiologic technologists. 

Three separate Congresses. have con- 
sidered similar legislation. This measure 
was introduced by this Senator on Jan- 
uary 31, 1973, and is cosponsored by Sen- 
ators BAYH, ROBERT C. BYRD, DOMINICK, 
GRAVEL, HART, JAVITS, KENNEDY, MON- 
DALE, Moss, MUSKIE, Hucm ScorTT, STEV- 
ENS, TUNNEY, and WILLIAMS. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that the 
Radiation Health and Safety Act will be 
retained by the House-Senate conference 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill, 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bien), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Cuurcu), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Foisricut), the Senator 
from Connecticut. (Mr. Rreicorr), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
TON), the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
McCLetian), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE), and the Senator from 
California (Mr. Tunney) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Gurney) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Matutas) and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Percy) are absent 
on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 18, as follows: 


{No. 507 Leg.] 
YEAS—65 


Griffin 
Bart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hughes 
Brooke Humphrey 
Burdick Inouye 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
Cannon Jayits 
Case Johnston 
Clark Kennedy 
Cook Long 
Cotton Magnuson 
Cranston Mansfield 
Curtis MeGee 
Domenici MeGovern 
Dominick McIntyre 
Ervin Metcalf 
Fone Metzenbaum 
Gravel Mondale 
NAYS—18 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Dole 
Fannin 


Abourezk 
Aiken. 
Baker 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bentsen 
Bible 


Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randoiph 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Hansen 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hruska 


Aien 
Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Brock 
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Huddleston 
McClure 
Nunn 


Scott, Thurmond 
William L. Tower 


Stennis 


NOT VOTING—17 


Eastland Percy 
Pulbright Ribicoff 
Goldwater Symington 
Gurney Talmadge 
Church Mathias Tunney 
Eagleton MeClellan 


So the bill (S. 2994) was passed, as 
follows: 


Bennett 
Biden 
Buckley 
Chiles 


S. 2994 
An act to amend the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to assure the development of a 
national health policy and of effective 
State and area health planning and re- 
sources development programs, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Health 
Planning and Development and Health Fa- 
cilities Assistance Act of 1974”. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 


TITLE I—NATIONAL HEALTH PLANNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 101. Revision of health planning pro- 
grams under the Public Health 
Service Act. 


“TITLE XIV—NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN- 
NING AND DEVELOPMENT 
“PART A—NATIONAL GUIDELINES FOR 
HEALTH PLANNING 


1401. National guidelines for health 
planning. 

1402. National health priorities. 

1403. National Advisory Council on 
Health Planning and Develop- 
ment. 

“Part B—HEALTH PLANNING AGENCIES 


“Sec. 1411. Health areas. 

“Sec. 1412. Health planning agencies, 

“See, 1413. Functions of health planning 
agencies, 

Assistance to entities desiring to 
be designated as health plan- 
ning agencies. 

Designation of health planning 
agencies, 

Planning grants. 

Development grants for area 
health service development 
funds. 


“Part C— STATE HEALTH PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Designation of State health 
planning and development 
agencies. 

State administrative program. 

State health planning and de- 
velopment functions. 

Grants for regulations or estab- 
lishment of rates for health 
services, 

Statewide 
Councils. 

. 1426. Assistance for State health 

planning and development, 


“Parr D—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


. 1431. Definitions. 

, 1432. Procedures and criteria for re- 
views of proposed health de- 
livery system changes. 

Technical assistance for health 
planning agencies and State 
health planning and develop- 
ment agencies. 

. Review by the Secretary. 

. Special provisions for the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, the Trust Ter- 
ritories of the Pacific Islands, 
and American Samoa, 

. Waiver authority.” 


“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 1414. 


“Sec. 1415. 


1416. 
1417. 


“Sec. 
“Sec, 


< 1421. 
. 1422, 
. 1423. 


. 1424. 


. 1425. Health Coordinating 


. 1433. 
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TITLE IE—ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MODERNIZATION OF HEALTH 
FACILITIES 

Sec. 201. Revision of health facllities pro- 

grams under the Public Health 
Service Act. 

“TITLE VI—ASSISTANCE FOR CON- 
STRUCTION AND MODERNIZATION OF 
HEALTH FACILITIES 

“PART A—Purposz, STATE ALLOTMENTS, STATE 

PLAN 
. Declaration of purpose. 
. State allotments. 
. State health facilities plan. 
. Approval of projects, 
. Payments from allotments. 
“Part B—Grants, LOANS, AND LOAN 
GUARANTEES 
610, Grants for construction and mod- 
ernization of health facilities. 

“Sec. 611. Loans and loan guarantees for 

construction and modernization 
of health facilities. 

“Sec, 612. Priorities. 

“Sec. 613. Conditions for approval of appli- 

cations. 

"Sec, 614. General provisions to loans and 

loan guarantees. 

“Sec. 615. Loan and loan guarantee fund. 

“PART C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 620. Regulations. 

“Sec. 621. Withholding of payments and 
other actions, 

Judicial review. 

Recovery. 

Records and audits. 

Authorization of appropriations. 

“Sec. 626. Technical assistance. 

“Sec. 627. Definitions,” 


TITLE IIT—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


"Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec, 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 


“Sec. 622. 
“Bec, 623. 
“Sec. 624. 
“Sec, 625. 


Sec. 301. Miscellaneous and transitional pro- 
visions. 
Sec. 302. Agency reports. 


TITLE IV—RADIATION HEALTH AND 


SAFETY 
Short title. 
Declaration of purposes, 
Amendment of Public Health Serv- 
ice Act respecting radiation 
health and safety. 
TITLE I—NATIONAL HEALTH PLANNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
REVISION OF HEALTH PLANNING PROGRAMS 

UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 

Src. 101. The Public Health Service Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 

“TITLE XIV—NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN- 
NING AND DEVELOPMENT 
“Part A—NATIONAL GUIDELINES FOR HEALTH 
PLANNING 
“NATIONAL GUIDBLINES FOR HEALTH PLANNING 

“Sec. 1401, (a) The Secretary shall, within 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
title, Issue guidelines concerning national 
health planning policy, by promuigation of a 
rule under section 553 of title 5, United 
States Code. The Secretary may, from time to 
time, as he deems appropriate, revise the 
guidelines in accordance with the preceding 
sentence. 

“(b) The Secretary shall include in the 
guidelines issued under subsection (a) the 
following: 

“(1) Standards respecting the appropriate 
supply, distribution, and organization of 
health resources, and 

“(2) A statement of national health plan- 
ning goals developed after consideration of 
the priorities, set forth in section 1402, which 
goals, to the maximum extent practicable, 
shall be expressed in quantitative terms. 

“(c) In issuing guidelines under subsec- 
tion (a) the Secretary shall consult with and 
solicit recommendations and comments 
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Sec. 401. 
Sec. 402. 
Sec. 403. 
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from the health planning agencies desig- 
nated under part B, the State health plan- 
ning and development agencies designated 
under part O, the statewide health coordi- 
nating councils established under part C, 
and the National Advisory Council on Health 
Planning and Development established by 
section 1403. 
“NATIONAL HEALTH PRIORITIES 


“Sec. 1402. The Congress finds that the fol- 
lowing deserve priority consideration in the 
formulation of national health planning 
goals and in the development and operation 
of Federal, State, and area health planning 
and resources development programs: 

“(1) The provision of primary care sery- 
ices for medically underserved populations, 
especially those which are located in rural 
or economically depressed areas, 

“(2) The development of multi-institu- 
tional systems for coordination or consoli- 
dation of institutional health services (in- 
cluding obstetric, pediatric, emergency medi- 
cal, intensive and coronary care, and radia- 
tion therapy services), 

“(3) The development of medical group 
practices (especially those whose services 
are appropriately coordinated or integrated 
with institutional health services), health 
maintenance organizations, and other orga- 
nized systems for the provision of health 
care. 

“(4) The training and increased utiliza- 
tion of physician extenders. 

“(5) The development of multi-institu- 
tional arrangements for the sharing of sup- 
port services necessary to all health service 
institutions, 

“(6) The promotion of activities to achieve 
needed improvements in the quality of health 
services, including needs identified by the 
review activities of Professional Standards 
Review Organizations under part B of title 
XI of the Social Security Act. 

“(7) The development by health service 
institutions of the capacity to provide vari- 
ous levels of care (including intensive care, 
acute general care, and extended care) on a 
geographically i ttegrated basis. 

“(8) ‘The promotion of activities for the 
prevention of disease, including study of 
nutritional and environmental factors affect- 
ing health and provision of preventive health 
care services. 

“(9) The adoption of uniform cost ac- 
counting, simplified reimbursement, and 
utilization reporting systems and improved 
management procedures for health service 
institutions. 

“(10) The development of effective meth- 
ods of educating the general public con- 
cerning proper personal (including preven- 
tive) he.lth care and methods for effective 
use of available health services. 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HEALTH 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


“Sec. 1403. (a) There is established in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare an advisory council to be known as the 
National Advisory Counctl on Health Plan- 
ning and Development (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘Council’). The 
Council shall advise, consult with, and make 
recommendations to the Secretary with re- 
spect to the development of national guide- 
lines under section 1401. 

“(b) (1) The Council shall be composed of 
twelve members. The Chief Medical Director 
of the Veterans’ Administration, the As- 
sistant Secretary for Health and Environ- 
ment of the Department of Defense, and the 
Assistant Secretary for Health of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall be nonvoting ex officio members of the 
Council. The remaining members shall be 
appointed by the Secretary and shall be per- 
sons who, as a result of their training, expe- 
rience, or attainments, are exceptionally well 
qualified to assist in carrying out the func- 
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tions of the Council. Of the voting members, 
not Jess than four shall be persons who are 
not providers of health services, not more 
than three shall be officers or employees of 
the Federal Government and not less than 
three shall be members of governing bodies 
of health planning agencies designated un- 
der part B. Not more than five of the voting 
members of the Council shall be of the same 
political party. 

“(2) The term of office of voting members 
of the Council shall be six years, except 
that— 

“(A) of the members first appointed to 
the Council, three shall be appointed for 
terms of two years and three shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of four years, as designated 
by the Secretary at the time of appoint- 
ment; and 

“(B) any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed ony for the re- 
mainder of such term. 


A member may serye after the expiration of 
his term until his successor has taken office. 
“(3) The chairman of the Council shall be 
selected by the voting members from among 
their number. The term of office of the chair- 
man of the Council shall be the lesser of 
three years or the period remaining in his 
term of office as a member of the Council. 

“(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the members of the Council shall each 
be entitled to receive the dally equivalent of 
the annual rate of basic pay in effect for 
grade GS-18 of the General Schedule for 
each day (including traveltime) during 
which they are engaged in the actual per- 
formance of duties vested in the Council. 

“(2) Members of the Council who are full- 
time officers or employees of the United 
States shall receive no additional pay on 
account of their service on the Council. 

“(3) While away from their homes or reg- 
ular places of business in the performance of 
services for the Council, members of the 
Council shall be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, in 
the same manner as persons employed inter- 
mittently in the Government service are al- 
lowed expenses under section 5703(b) of title 
5, United States Code. 

“(d) The Council may appoint, fix the pay 
of, and prescribe the functions of such per- 
sonnel as are necessary to carry out its func- 
tions, In addition, the Council may procure 
the services of experts and consultants as 
authorized by section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, but without regard to the last 
sentence of such section. 

“(e) The provisions of section 14(a) of 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act shall 
not apply with respect to the Council. 


“Part B—HEALTH PLANNING AGENCIES 
“HEALTH AREAS 


“Sec. 1411. (a) There shall be established. 
in accordance with this section, health areas 
throughout the United States with respect to 
which health planning agencies shall be des- 
ignated under section 1415. Each health area 
shall, in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary, meet the following requirements: 

“(1) The area shall be a geographic region 
appropriate for the effective planning and 
development of health services, determined 
on the basis of factors including population 
and the availability of resources to provide 
all necessary health services for residents of 
the area. 

“(2) Yo the extent practicable, the area 
shall include at least one center for the pro- 
vision of highly specialized health services. 

“(3) The boundaries of an area may not 
cross State boundaries, except that an area 
may comprise a geographic region which 
crosses State boundaries if it is determined 
that such a region is a more appropriate re- 
gion for the effective planning and develop- 
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ment of health services or if necessary to 
comply with the requirements of paragraph 
(4). 

“(4) The boundaries of an area may not 
cross the boundaries of a standard metro- 
politan statistical area (as designated by the 
Office of Management and Budget) unless 
the Secretary waives such requirement. 

“(5) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraphs (1) through (4), the boundaries 
of areas shall follow the boundaries of areas 
for which have been developed comprehen- 
sive regional, metropolitan area, or other 
local area plans referred to in section 314 
(b), unless the Governor of any State in 
which such area is located, upon a finding 
that another area is a more appropriate re- 
gion for the effective planning and develop- 
ment of health services, waives such require- 
ment. If the requirement of this paragraph 
is waived, health areas shall be established 
in accordance with paragraphs (1) through 
(4). 
“(b) (1) Within one hundred and twenty 
days following the date of enactment of this 
title, the Secretary shall simultaneously 
give to the Governor of each State written 
notice of the initiation of proceedings to es- 
tablish health areas throughout the United 
States. Each notice shall contain the follow- 
ing: 

“(A) A statement of the requirement (in 
subsection (a)) of the establishment of 
health areas throughout the United States. 

“(B) A statement of the criteria pre- 
scribed by subsection (a) for health areas 
and the procedures prescribed by this sub- 
section for the designation of health area 
boundaries, 

“(C) A request that the Governor receiv- 

ing the notice (i) designate the boundaries 
of health areas within his State, and, where 
appropriate and in cooperation with the 
Governors of adjoining States, designate the 
boundaries within his State of health areas 
located both in his State and in adjoining 
States, and “(ii) submit (in such form and 
manner as the Secretary shall specify) to the 
Secretary, within ninety days of the receipt 
of the notice, such boundary designations 
together with comments, submitted by the 
entities referred to in paragraph (2), with 
respect to such designations. 
At the time such notice is given under this 
paragraph to each Governor, the Secretary 
shall publish as a notice in the Federal Reg- 
ister a statement of the giving of his notice 
to the Governors and the criteria and pro- 
cedures contained in such notice. 

“(2) Each State’s Governor shall in the 
development of boundaries for health areas 
consult with and solicit the views of the 
chief executive officer or agency of the polit- 
ical subdivisions within the State, the State 
agency which administers or supervises the 
administration of the State’s health plan- 
ning functions under a State plan approved 
under section 314(a), each entity within the 
State which developed a comprehensive 
regional, metropolitan area or other local 
area plan or plans referred to in section 
314(b), and each regional medical program 
esablished in the State under title IX. 

“(3) (A) Within one hundred and twenty 
days of the date on which notice was given 
to the Governors, the Secretary shall pub- 
lish in the Federal Register the health area 
boundary designations and provide inter- 
ested persons an opportunity to comment 
thereon, The boundaries for health areas 
submitted by the Governors shall, except as 
otherwise provided in subparagraph (B), 
constitute upon their publication in the 
Federal Register the boundaries for such 
health areas. 

“(B) (i) If the Secretary determines, after 
reviewing the comments submitted pursuant 
to subparagraph (A), that a boundary sub- 
mitted to him for a health area does not 
meet the requirements of subsection (a), he 


shall, after consultation with the Governor 
who submitted such boundary, make such 
revision in the boundary for such area (and 
as necessary, in the boundaries for adjoin- 
ing health areas) as may be necessary to 
meet such requirements and publish such 
revised boundary (or boundaries); and the 
revised boundary (or boundaries) shall upon 
publication in the Federal Register consti- 
tute the boundary (or boundaries) for such 
health area (or areas). The Secretary shall 
notify the Governor of each State in which 
is located a health area whose boundary is 
revised under this clause of the boundary 
revision and the reasons for such revision. 

“(ii) In the case of areas of the United 
States not included within the boundaries 
for health areas submitted to the Secretary 
as requested under the notice under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register health area boundaries 
which include such areas, provide interested 
persons an opportunity to comment thereon, 
and shall, thereafter, establish boundaries 
for such areas. The Secretary shall notify the 
Governor of each State in which is located 
& health area the boundary for which is 
established under this clause of the bound- 
aries established. In carrying out the re- 
quirement of this clause, the Secretary may 
make such revisions in boundaries submitted 
under subparagraph (A) as he determines 
are necessary to meet the requirements of 
subsection (a) for the establishment of 
health areas throughout the United States. 

“(iii) The Secretary shall complete all 
revisions and establishment of health areas 
under this subparagraph within one year 
after the date of enactment of this title. 

“(4) The Secretary shall review on a con- 
tinuing basis and at the request of any 
Governor or designated health planning 
agency the appropriateness of the boundaries 
of the health areas established under para- 
graph (3) and, if he determines that a 
boundary for a health area no longer meets 
the requirements of subsection (a), he may 
revise the boundaries in accordance with the 
procedures prescribed by paragraph (3) (B) 
(il). If the Secretary acts on his own initia- 
tive to revise the boundaries of any health 
area, he shall consult with the Governor of 
the appropriate State or States, the entities 
referred to in paragraph (2), the appropri- 
ate health planning agency or agencies desig- 
nated under part B and the appropriate 
Statewide Health Coordinating Council 
established under part C. A request for 
boundary revision shall be made only after 
consultation with the Governor of the ap- 
propriate State or States, the entities re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2), the appropriate 
designated health planning agencies, and the 
appropriate established Statewide Health Co- 
ordinating Council and shall include the 
comments concerning the revision made by 
the entities consulted in requesting the 
revision. 

“HEALTH PLANNING AGENCIES 

“Sec. 1412. (a) DEFINITION.—For purposes 
of this title, the term ‘health planning agen- 
cy’ means a public entity or nonprofit private 
corporation which is organized and operated 
in the manner described in subsection (b) 
and which is capable, as determined by the 
Secretary, of performing each of the func- 
tions described in section 1413. The Secretary 
shall by regulation establish standards and 
criteria for the requirements of subsection 
(b) and section 1413. 

“(b) LEGAL Srrucrure.—(1) A health plan- 
ning agency for a health area shall— 

“(A) if it is a private corporation, (1) be 
incorporated in the State in which the largest 
part of the population of its health area re- 
sides, (ii) not be a subsidiary of, or other- 
wise controlled by, any other public or private 
entity, and (ili) not engage in activities 
other than performance of the functions 
described in this title, 
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“(B) if it is a public entity, (1) provide, in 
addition to the governing body of the parent 
entity (if any), for a governing body for 
health planning established in accordance 
with paragraph (4), which body shall have 
exclusive authority to perform the functions 
described in section 1413, and (ii) have a 
planning area identical to the health area 
established under this part which it serves, 
and 

“(C) not be an educational institution ‘or 
operate such an institution. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraphs (1)(B)(1) and (4) (A) and (C), 
& public entity which has received a project 
grant for the development of a comprehen- 
sive regional, metropolitan area, or other 
local area plan under section 314(b) may be 
a health planning agency for a health area 
if the Governor of the State in which such 
area is located certifies that such entity has 
performed its health planning functions in a 
satisfactory manner. No such entity may be 
a health planning agency unless it meets the 
requirements of section 314(b). 

“(3) Srarr.— 

“(A) Exprrtisr.—A health planning agen- 
cy shall have a staff which provides the 
agency with expertise in at least the follow- 
ing: (i) the gathering and analysis of data, 
(il) health planning, and (iil) development 
and utilization of health resources. The func- 
tions of planning and of development of 
health resources shall be conducted by sep- 
arate staffs with skills appropriate to each 
function. 

“(B) SIZE AND EMPLOYMENT.—A health 
planning agency shall have a single director. 
The size of the professional staff of any 
health planning agency shall be not less than 
five, except that if the quotient of the pop- 
ulation (rounded to the next highest one 
hundred thousand) of the health area which 
the agency serves divided by one hundred 
thousand is greater than five, the minimum 
size of the professional staff shall be the 
lesser of (1) such quotient, or (ii) twenty- 
five. The members of the staff shall be 
selected, paid, promotea, and discharged in 
accordance with such system as the agency 
may establish, except that the rate of pay 
for any position shall not be less than the 
rate of pay prevailing in the health area for 
similar positions in public or private health 
service entities. A health plannng agency 
may employ consultants and may contract 
with individuals or groups for the provision 
of services, where necessary to perform its 
functions, Such consultants and other in- 
dividuals and groups shall be compensated 
in accordance with standards established by 
regulations of the Secretary. 

“(4) GOVERNING Bopy.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Each health planning 
agency shall have a governing body composed, 
in accordance with subparagraph (C), of not 
less than ten members and of not more than 
thirty members, except that the number 
of members may exceed thirty if the govern- 
ing body has established another unit (re- 
ferred to in this paragraph as an ‘executive 
committee’) composed, in accordance with 
subparagraph (C}, of not more than twenty- 
five members of the governing body and has 
delegated to that unit the authority to take 
such action (other than the establishment 
and revision of the plans referred to in sub- 
paragraph (B)(ii)) as the governing body 
is authorized to take. 

“(B) RESPONSIBILITIES.—The 
body— 

“(i) shall be responsible for the internal 
affairs of the health planning agency, in- 
cluding matters relating to the staff of the 
agency, the agency's budget, and procedures 
and criteria (developed and published pur- 
suant to section 1432) applicable to its func- 
tions under subsections (e), (f), (g), (b), 
and (i) of section 1413; 

“(ii) shall be responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the long-range goal plan and 


governing 
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short-term priorities plan required by section 
1413(b); 

“ (iil) shall be responsible for the approval 
of all actions taken pursuant to subsections 
(e), (£), (g), (h), and (i) of section 1413; 

“{iv} shall be responsible for the approval 
of grants and contracts made and entered 
into under section 1413(c) (3); 

“(v) shall (I) issue an annual report con- 
cerning the activities of the agency, (I1) in- 
clude in that report the long-range goal plan 
and short-term priorities plan developed by 
the agency, and a listing of the agency's 
income, expenditures, assets, and liabilities, 
and (I) make the report readily available 
to the residents of the health area and the 
various communications media serving such 
area; 

(yi) shall reimburse its members for their 
reasonable costs incurred in attending meet- 
ings of the governing hody; 

“(vii) shall meet at least once in each 
calendar quarter of a year and shall meet at 
least two°additional times in a year unless 
its executive committee meets at least twice 
in that year; and 

“(viii) shall (I) conduct its business meet- 

ings in public, (II) give adequate notice to 
the public of such meetings, and (III) make 
its records and data available, upon request, 
to the public. 
The governing body (and executive commit- 
tee (if any)) of a health planning agency 
shall act only by vote of a majority of its 
members present and voting at a meeting 
called upon adequate notice to all of its 
members and at which a quorum is in at- 
tendance, A quorum for a governing body 
and executive committee shall be not less 
than one-half of its members. 

“(C) COMPOSITION: 

“(i) A majority (but not more than 60 
per centum) of the members of the govern- 
ing body and the executive committee (if 
any) of a health planning agency shall be 
residents of the health area served by the 
agency who are consumers of health serv- 
ices, who are not (nor/have within the twelve 
months preceding appointment been) pro- 
viders of health services or holders of public 
elected or appointed offices in governmental 
authorities in the health area, and who are 
broadly representative of the social, eco- 
nomic, linguistic, and racial populations and 
geographic areas of the health area. 

“(ii) The remainder of the members of 
such governing body and executive commit- 
tee shall be residents of the health area 
served by the agency who (I) hold public 
elective or- appointive offices which are 
broadly representative of the governmental 
authorities in the health area, or (II) are 
providers of health services chosen in ac- 
cordance with division (iti). 

“(ili) Providers of health services shall be 
broadly representative of — 

“(I) health professions personne! (includ- 
Ing allied health personnel and public and 
community health personnel); 

“(II) the health institutions (including 
public and private hospitals, health main- 
tenance organizations, extended care facii- 
ties and health education institutions) lo- 
cated in such health grea and the employees 
of such institutions not described in sub- 
clause (I): Provided, That the governing 
body and executive committee of any health 
planning agency serving an area in which 
there is located one or more qualified health 
maintenance organizations (within the 
meaning of section 1310) shall include at 
least one member who is representative of 
such organizations; and 

“(IiT) health care insurers. 

A governing body and executive committee of 
any health planning agency serving-an area 
in which there is located one or more hos- 
pitals or other health care facilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration shall includ», as an 
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ex-officio member, an individual whom the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall have 
designated for such purpose. 

“(iy) If, in the exercise of its functions, 
a governing body or executive committee 
appoints a subcommittee of its. members or 
an advisory group, it shall, to the extent 
practicable, make its appointments to any 
such subcommittee or group in such a man- 
her as to provide the representation on such 
subcommittee or group described in this 
subpkragraph. 

“(5) Inprvipvan Liasiarry.—No individual 
who, a8 a member or employee of a health 
planning agency, shall, by reason of his per- 
formance of any duty, function, or activity 
required of, or authorized to be undertaken 
by, an agency under this title, be lable for 
the payment of damages under any law of 
the United States or any State (or political 
subdivision thereof), provided he has acted 
within the scope of such duty, function, or 
activity, has exercised due care, and has 
acted, with respect to that performance, 
without malice toward any person affected 
by it. 

“(6) Private Contrisurions.—No health 
planning agency shall accept from any in- 
dividual or private entity which has a fi- 
nancial, fiduciary, or other direct interest in 
the development, expansion, or support of 
health resources any funds or other con- 
tributions of facilities or services. 

“(7) OTHER ReQuIREMENTS.—Each health 
planning agency shall— 

“(A) make such reports, in such form and 
containing such information, concerning its 
structure, operations, performance of func- 
tions, and other matters as the Secretary 
may from time to time require, and keep such 
records and afford such access thereto as the 
Secretary may find necessary to verify such 
reports; 

“(B). provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting. procedures as the Secre- 
tary may require to assure proper disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for, amounts re- 
ceived from the Secretary under this title; 
and 

“(C) permit the Secretary and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or their 
representatives, to have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination to any books, 
documents, papers, and records pertinent to 
the disposition of amounts received from the 
Secretary under this title. 

“(c) SUBAREA Councits,—A health plan- 
ning agency may establish subarea advisory 
councils representing parts of the agencies’ 
health area to advise the governing body of 
the agency on the performance of its func- 
tions. The composition of a subarea advisory 
council shall conform to the requirements 
of subsection (b) (4) (C). 


“PUNCTIONS OF HEALTH PLANNING AGENCIES 


“Src. 1413. (a) For the purpose of— 

“(1) improving the health of residents of 
a health area, 

“(2) increasing the accessibility (includ- 
ing overcoming geographic, architectural, 
and transportation barriers), acceptability, 
continuity, and quality of the health services 
provided them, 

“(3) restraining increases in the cost of 
providing them health services, and 

(4) preventing unnecessary duplication of 
health resources, 


each health planning agency shall have as 
its primary responsibility the provision of 
effective health planning for its health area 
and the promotion of the development within 
the area of health resources which meet 
identified needs, reduce documented inef- 
ficiencies, and implement the health plans 
of the agency. To meet its primary responsi- 
bility, a health planning agency shall carry 
out the functions described in subsections 
(b) through (i) of this section. 

“(b) (1) In providing health planning and 
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resources development for its health area, a 
health planning agency shall perform the 
following functions: 

“(A) The agency shall assemble and ana- 
lyze data describing— 

“(i) the status (and its determinants) of 
the health of the residents of its health area, 

“(li) the number, type, and location of the 
area's health resources, 

“(iil) the patterns of utilization of the 
area’s health resources, ~ 

“(iy) the éffect the area’s health delivery 
system has on the residents of the area, and 

“{y) the environmental and occupational 

exposure factors affecting immediate and 
long-term health conditions, 
In carrying. out this paragraph, the agency 
shail to the maximum extent practicable use 
existing data (including data developed un- 
der Federal health programs) and coordinate 
its activities with. the cooperative system 
provided for under section 306(e). 

“(B) The agency shall, after appropriate 
consideration of the recommended national 
guidelines for health planning issued by the 
Secretary under section 1401, the priorities 
set forth in section 1402, and the data de- 
veloped pursuant to subparagraph (A), es- 
tablish, annually review, and amend as nec- 
essary a long-range goal plan (hereinafter in 
this title referred to as the ‘LGP’) which 
shall be a detailed statement of goals (i) 
to achieve a healthful environment and 
health delivery system in the area which, 
when developed, will prevent unnecessary 
duplication of health resources and assure 
that high quality health services will be 
available and accessible in a manner which 
assures continuity of care, at reasonable cost, 
for all residents of the area; (ii) which is re- 
sponsive to the unique needs and resources 
of the area; and (ili) which takes into ac- 
count and is consistent with the national 
guidelines for health planning issued by 
the Secretary under section 1401. 

“(C) The agency shall establish, annually 
review, and amend as necessary a short-term 
priorities plan (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as the ‘SPP’) which describes ob- 
jectives which will achieve the goals of the 
LGP and priorities among the objectives. In 
establishing the SPP, the agency shall give 
priority to those objectives which will maxi- 
mally improve the health of the residents of 
the area, as determined on the basis of the 
relation of the cost of attaining such ob- 
jectives to their benefits, and which are 
fitted to the special needs of the area, 

“(D) The agency shall develop and pub- 
lish specific plans and projects for achieving 
the objectives established in the SPP. 

“(2) The Secretary is authorized, upon 
the petition of any interested person or upon 
his own initiative, to review any LGP or 
SPP of any health planning agency, as orig- 
inally established, or as revised in accord- 
ance with the State health plans prepared 
pursuant to section 1425(e) (1). Im conduct- 
ing such review the Secretary shall consult 
with the appropriate Statewide Health Co- 
ordinating Council. Upon a finding that 
such LGP or SPP is not consistent with the 
purposes of this title, the Secretary shall 
require modification of such LGP or SPP 
to correct such inconsistency and such LGP 
or SPP shall be implemented in accordance 
with such modification. 

“(c) A health planning agency shall im- 
plement ite LGP and SPP, and in imple- 
menting the plans it shall perform at least 
the following functions: 

“(1) The agency shall seek, to the extent 
practicable, to implement its LGP and SPP 
with the assistance of individuals and pub- 
lic and private entities in its health area, 

“(2) The agency may provide, in accord- 
ance with the priorities established in the 
SPP, technical assistance to individuals and 
public and private entities in the area for 
the development of projects and programs 
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which the agency determines are necessary 
to achieve the health delivery system de- 
scribed in the LGP, including assistance in 
meeting the requirements of the agency pre- 
scribed under section 1432(b). 

“(3) The agency shall, in accordance with 
the priorities established in the SPP, make 
grants to public and nonprofit private en- 
tities and enter into contracts with individ- 
uals and public and nonprofit private entities 
in the area to assist them in planning and 
developing projects and programs for the 
development of health resources to improve 
the organization, coordination, or accessibil- 
ity of health services which the agency de- 
termines are necessary for the achievement 
of the health delivery system described in 
the LGP. Such grants and contracts shall 
be made from the Area Health Services De- 
velopment Fund of the agency established 
with funds provided under grants made 
under section 1417. No grant or contract 
under this subsection may be used to pay 
the costs of construction or modernization 
of medical facilities. No single grant or con- 
tract made or entered into under this para- 
graph may be available for obligation be- 
yond the one year period beginning on the 
date the grant or contract was made or en- 
tered into. If an individual or entity re- 
eeives a grant or contract under this para- 
graph for a project or program, such indi- 
vidual or entity may receive only two more 
such grants or contracts for such project or 
program, 

“(d) Each health planning agency shall 
coordinate its activities with— 

“(1) each Professional Standards Review 
Organization (designated under section 1152 
of the Social Security Act), 

“(2) entities referred to in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of section 204(a) of the Demon- 
stration Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966 and regional and local entities 
the views of which are required to be con- 
sidered under regulations prescribed under 
section 403 of the Intergovernmental Coop- 
eration Act of 1968 to carry out section 401 
(b) of such Act, 

(3) State health entities, and 

“(4) any other appropriate entity, 
in the health planning agency's health area. 
The agency shall) as appropriate, secure data 
from them for use in the agéency’s planning 
and development activities, enter into agree- 
ments with them which will assure that ac- 
tions taken by such entities which alter the 
area's health delivery system will be taken 
in a manner which is consistent with the 
LGP and the SPP in effect for the area, and, 
to the extent practicable, provide technical 
assistance to such entities. 

“(e) (1) Each health planning agency shall 
review and, in accordance with its LGP and 
SPP, recommend for approval or disapproval 
each proposed use within its health area of 
Federal funds appropriated under this Act, 
the Community Mental Health Centers Act, 
or the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970 (other than funds 
described in paragraph (4)) for grants, con- 
tracts, loans, or loan guarantees for the de- 
velopment, expansion, or support of health 
resources. 

“(2) The agency shall consider each appli- 
cation for Federal funds for a use described 
in paragraph (1) and shall forward such 
application, along with its recommendation 
and a detailed statement of reasons therefor 
to the Secretary and the appropriate State 
health planning and development agency 
(hereinafter in this part referred to as the 
‘State Agency’). Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act or any other Act referred 
to in paragraph (1), the Secretary shall allow 
a health planning agency sixty days to make 
the review required by such paragraph. 

“(3) If an agency disapproves a proposed 
use in its health area of Federal funds de- 
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scribed in paragraph (1), the Secretary may 
not make such Federal funds available for 
such use until he has made, upon request of 
the entity making such proposal, a review 
of the agency recommendation, In making 
any such review of any agency recommends- 
tion, the Secretary shali give the appropriate 
State Agency an opportunity to consider the 
recommendation of the heaith planning 
agency and to submit to the Secretary its 
comments on the recommendation. The Sec- 
retary, after taking into consideration the 
State Agency’s comments (if any) May make 
such Federal funds available for such use, 
notwithstanding the recommendation of the 
health planning agency. Each such decision 
by the Secretary to make funds available 
shall be submitted to the appropriate health 
planning agency and State Agency and shail 
contain a detailed statement of the reasons 
for the decision, 

“(4) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
not apply to any use of funds— 

“(A) referred to in subsection (f), or 

“(B) appropriated for grants or contracts 
under title IV, VIT, or VIII of this Act, except 
that where such grants and contracts are 
made, entered into, or used to support the 
delivery of health services they shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of paragraph (1). 

“(f) (1) Hach health planning agency shall 
review and, in accordance with its LGP and 
SPP, recommend for approval or disapproval 
each proposed use within its health area of 
Federal funds appropriated under the Acts 
referred to in subsection (e) which are made 
available by a State, pursuant to an allot- 
ment to such State under such Acts, for 
grants and contracts for the development, 
expansion, or support of health resources. 

“(2) The agency shall consider each ap- 
plication for funds for a use described in 
paragraph (1) and shall forward such ap- 
plication, along with its recommendation 
and a detailed statement of reasons there- 
fore to the appropriate State Agency, Such 
State Agency shall follow the procedures pre- 
scribed by paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsec- 
tion (e). 

“(g) To assist State Agencies in carrying 
out their functions under paragraph (3) of 
section 1423(a) each health planning agency 
shall review and, in accordance with its LGP 
and SPP, make recommendations to the ap- 
propriate State Agency respecting the need 
for new institutional health services, health 
care facilities, and health maintenance orga- 
nizations proposed to be offered or developed 
in the health area of such health planning 
agency. Such review shall be conducted prior 
to the time such services, facilities, and orga- 
nizations are offered or developed or sub- 
stantial expenditures are undertaken in prep- 
aration for such offering or development, 

“(h) (1) Except as provided in paragraphs 
(2) and (3), each health planning agency 
shall review on a periodic basis (but at least 
every five years) all institutional health 
services offered and health care facilities and 
health maintenance organizations located in 
the health area of the agency and shall make 
recommendations to the State Agency desig- 
nated under section 1421 for each State in 
which the health planning agency’s health 
area is located respecting the need in the area 
for such services, facilities, and organizations. 
If the cesignated State Agency determines 
that there does not exist a need for a par- 
ticular institutional health service, health 
care facility, or health maintenance organi- 
zation, the health planning agency for the 
health area in which such service is offered or 
facility or organization located shall work 
with the provider of such service or with 
such facility or organization, the designated 
State AŁəncy, and other appropriate indi- 
viduals und entities for the improvement or 
elimination (as the State Agency and health 
planning agency determine appropriate) of 
such service. 

“(2) A health planning agency shall com- 
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plete its initial review of existing institu- 
tional health services, health care facilities, 
and health maintenance organizations with- 
im three years after the date of the agency's 
designation under section 1415(c). 

“(3) The review required under paragraph 
(1) of seetion 1413 or paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 1423(a) shall not apply to facilities or 
services subject to review under section 1122 
of the Social Security Act, or subject to a 
certificate of need program enacted by a 
State prior to the enactment of this section 
which the Secretary determines substantially 
meets the requirements of section 1122 of 
the Social Security Act or subject to a certif- 
iciate of need issued pursuant to section 
1423 (a) (3) (B). 

“(i1) Each health planning agency shall 
annually recommend to the State Agency 
designated for each State in which the 
health planning agency’s health area is 
located (1) projects for the construction and 
modernization of health facilities in the 
agency’s health area which projects will 
achieve the LGP and SPP of the health plan- 
ning agency, and (2) priorities among such 
projects. 

“ASSISTANCE TO ENTITIES DESIRING TO BE 
DESIGNATED AS HEALTH PLANNING AGENCIES 


“Sec. 1414. The Secretary may provide all 
necessary technical and other nonfinancial 
assistance (including the preparation of 
prototype plans of organization and opera- 
tion) to public or nonprofit private entities 
(including entities which have received 
financial assistance for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, under section 314(b) or title 
IX or as experimental health service deliv- 
ery systems under section 804) which— 

“(1) express a desire to be designated as 
health planning agencies, and 

“(2) the Secretary determines have a po- 
tential to meet the requirements of a health 
Paranna agency specified in section 1412 and 

413, 
to assist such entities in developing applica- 
tions to be submitted to the Secretary under 
section 1415 and otherwise in preparing to 
meet the requirements of this part for des- 
ignation as a health planning agency. 
“DESIGNATION OF HEALTH PLANNING AGENCIES 


“Sec. 1415. (a) At the earliest practicable 
date after the establishment under section 
1411 of health areas (but not later than 
eighteen months after the date of enact- 
ment of this title) the Secretary shall enter 
into agreements in accordance with this 
section for the designation of health plan- 
ning agencies for such areas. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary may enter into 
agreements with entities under which the 
entities would be designated as the health 
planning agencies for health areas on a con- 
ditional basis with a view to determining 
their ability to meet the requirements of 
section 1412(b), and their capacity to per- 
form the functions prescribed by section 
1413. 

“(2) During any period of conditional des- 
ignation (which may not exceed 24 months), 
the Secretary may require that the entity 
conditionally designated meet only such 
of the requirements of section 1412(b) and 
perform only such of the functions pre- 
scribed by section 1413 as he determines such 
entity to be capable of meeting and per- 
forming. The number and type of such re- 
quirements and functions shall, during the 
period of conditional designation, be progres- 
sively increased as the entity conditionally 
designated becomes capable of added respon- 
sibility so that, by the end of such period, 
the agency may be considered for designa- 
tion under subsection (c). 

“(3) Any agreement under which any en- 
tity is conditionally designated as a health 
planning agency may be terminated by such 
entity upon ninety days notice to the Secre- 
tary or by the Secretary upon ninety days 
notice to such entity. 
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(4) The Secretary may not enter into an 
agreement with any entity paragraph (1) 
for conditional designation as a health plan- 
ning agency for a health area until— 

“(A) the entity has submitted an applica- 
tion for such designation which contains 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary that 
upon completion of the period of condi- 
tional designation the applicant will be or- 
ganized and operated in the manner de- 
scribed in section 1412(b) and will be 
qualified to perform the functions prescribed 
by section 1413; 

“(B) a plan for the orderly assumption and 
implementation of the functions of a health 
planning agency has been received from the 
applicant and approved by the Secretary; 
and 

“(C) the Secretary has consulted with the 
Goyernor of each State in which such health 
area is located and such other State and 
local officials as he may deem appropriate, 
with respect to such designation. 


Tn considering such applications, the Secre- 
tary shall give priority to an application 
which has been recommended for approval 
by each entity which has developed a plan 
referred to in section 314(b) for all or part 
of the health area with respect to which the 
application was submitted, and each regional 
medical program established in such area 
under title IX, 

(c)(1) The Secretary shall enter into an 
agreement with an entity for its designation 
as a health planning agency if, on the basis 
of an application under paragraph (2) (and, 
in the case of an entity conditionally desig- 
nated, on the basis of its performance during 
a period of conditional designation under 
subsection (b) as a health planning agency 
for a health area), the Secretary determines 
that such entity. is capable of fulfilling, in 
a satisfactory manner, the requirements and 
functions of a health planning agency. Any 
such agreement under this subsection with 
an entity may be renewed in accordance with 
paragraph (3), shall contain such provisions 
respecting the requirements of sections 1412 
(b) and 1413 and such conditions designed 
to carry out the purpose of this title, as 
the Secretary may prescribe, and shall be 
for a term of twelve months; except that, 
prior to the expiration of such term, such 
agreement may be terminated— 

“(A) by the entity at such time and upon 
such notice to the Secretary as he may by 
regulation prescribe, or 

“(B) by the Secretary, upon his deter- 
mination after providing the agency with 
notice and opportunity for hearing in ac- 
cordance with section 554 of title 5, United 
States Code, that the entity is not comply- 
ing with or effectively carrying out the pro- 
yisions of such agreement. 

“(2) The Secretary may not enter into an 
agreement with any entity under paragraph 
(1) for designation as a health planning 
agency for a health area unless the entity 
has submitted an application to the Secre- 
tary for designation as a health planning 
agency, and the Secretary has consulted with 
the Governor of each State in which the area 
is located and such other State and local 
officials as he may deem appropriate, with 
respect to such designation, Such an appli- 
cation shall contain assurances satisfactory 
to the Secretary that the applicant meets 
the requirements of section 1412(b) and is 
qualified to perform or is performing in a 
satisfactory manner the functions prescribed 
by section 1413. In considering such appli- 
cations, the Secretary shall give priority 
to an application which has been recom- 
mended for approval by (A) each entity 
which has developed a plan referred to in 
section 314(b) for all or part of the health 
area with respect to which the application 
was submitted, and (B) each regional med- 
ical program established in such area under 
title IX. 
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“(3) An agreement under this subsection 
for the designation of a health planning 
agency may be renewed by the Secretary for 
a period not to exceed twelve months if upon 
review of the agency’s operation and per- 
formance of its functions he determines that 
it has fulfilled, in a satisfactory manner, the 
functions of a health planning agency pre- 
scribed by section 1413 and continues to meet 
the requirements of section 1412(b). 

“(d) If a designation under subsection (b) 
or (c) of a health planning agency for a 
health area is terminated before the date 
prescribed for its expiration, the Secretary 
shall, upon application and in accordance 
with subsection (b) or (c) (as the Secretary 
determines appropriate) enter into a des- 
ignation agreement with another entity to 
be the health planning agency for such area. 


“PLANNING GRANTS 


“Sec. 1416. (a) The Secretary shall make 
in each fiscal year a grant to each health 
planning agency with which there is in effect 
a designation agreement under subsection 
(b) or (c) of section 1415. A grant under this 
subsection shall be made on such. conditions 
as the Secretary determines to be appro- 
priate, shall be used by a health planning 
agency for compensation of agency person- 
nel, collection of data, planning, and the 
performance of other functions of the agen- 
cy, and shall be available for obligation dur- 
ing the period for which its designation 
agreement is entered into or renewed (as the 
case may be). A health planning agency may 
use funds under a grant under this subsec- 
tion to make payments under contracts with 
other entities to assist the health plan- 
ning agency in the performance of its func- 
tions; but it shall not use funds under such 
& grant to make payments under a grant 
or contract with another entity for the de- 
velopment or support of health resources. 

“(b)(1) The amount of any grant under 
subsection (a) to a health planning agency 
designated under section 1415(b) shall be 
determined by the Secretary. The amount of 
any grant under subsection (a) to any health 
planning agency designated under section 
1415(c) shall be the product of $0.50 and the 
population of the health area for which the 
agency is designated, unless the agency 
would receive a greater amount under para- 
graph (2) or (3). 

“(2)(A) It the application of a health 
planning agency for such a grant contains 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary that 
the agency will expend or obligate in the 
period in which such grant will be available 
for obligation non-Federal funds meeting 
the requirements of subparagraph B for the 
purposes for which such grant may be made, 
the amount of such grant shall be the sum 
of— 

“(f) the amount determined under para- 
graph (1), and 

“(il) the lesser of (I) the amount of such 
non-Federal funds with respect to which the 
assurances were made, or (II) the product of 
$0.25 and the population of the health area 
for which the agency is designated. 

“(B) The non-Federal funds which an 
agency may use for the purpose of obtaining 
® grant under subsection (a) which is com- 
puted on the basis of the formula prescribed 
by subparagraph (A) shall not include any 
funds contributed to the agency by any indi- 
vidual or private entity which has a financial, 
fiduciary, or other direct interest in the 
development, expansion, or support of health 
resources, 

“(3) The amount of a grant under sub- 
Section (a) to a health planning agency 
designated under section 1415(c) may not be 
less than $220,000. 

“(c)(1) For the. purpose of making pay- 
ments pursuant to grants made under sub- 
section (a), there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $60,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1975, $90,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976, and $125,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1977. 

“(2) Notwithstanding subsection (b), if 
the total of the grants to be made under this 
section to health planning agencies for any 
fiscal year exceeds the total of the amounts 
appropriated under paragraph (1) for that 
fiscal year, the amount of the grant for that 
fiscal year to each health planning agency 
shall be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount determined for that 
agency for that fiscal year under subsection 
(b) as the total of the amounts appropriated 
under paragraph (1) for the fiscal year bears 
to the total amount required to make grants 
to all health planning agencies in accord- 
ance with the applicable provision of sub- 
section (b). 

“DEVELOPMENT GRANTS FOR AREA HEALTH 

SERVICES DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


“Sec. 1417. (a) The Secretary shall make 
in each fiscal year a grant to each health 
planning agency— 

“(1) with which there is in effect a desig- 
nation agreement under section 1415 (b) or 
(c), 

“(2) which has in effect an LGP and SPP 
reviewed by the Statewide Health Coordinat- 
ing Council, and 

“(3) which is organized and operated in 
the manner prescribed by section 1412(b) 
and is performing its functions under sec- 
tion 1413 in a manner satisfactory to the 
Secretary, 


to enable the agency to establish and main- 
tain an Area Health Services Development 
Fund from which it may make grants and 
enter into contracts in accordance with sec- 
tion 1413(c) (3). 

“(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the amount of any grant under sub- 
section (a) shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary after taking into consideration the 
population of the health area for which the 
health planning agency is designated, the 
average family income of the area and the 
supply of health services in the area. 

“(2) The amount of any grant under sub- 
section (a) to a health planning agency for 
any fiscal year may not exceed the product 
of $1 and the population of the health area 
for which such agency is designated. 

“(c) No grant may be made under subsec- 
tion (a) unless an application therefor has 
been submitted to, and approved by, the Sec- 
retary. Such an application shall be sub- 
mitted in such form and manner and con- 
tain such information as the Secretary may 
require. 

“(a) For the purpose of making payments 
pursuant to grants under subsection (a), 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, $75,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1976, and $120,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1977. 


“Part C—StTate HEALTH PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


“DESIGNATION OF STATE HEALTH PLANNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 


“Sec. 1421. (a) For the purpose of the 
performance within each State of the health 
planning and development functions pre- 
scribed by section 1423, the Secretary shall 
enter into and renew agreements (described 
in subsection (b)) for the designation of a 
State health planning and development 
agency for each State other than a State for 
which the Secretary may not under subsec- 
tion (d) enter into, continue in effect, or 
renew such an agreement, 

“(b) (1) A designation agreement under 
subsection (a) is an agreement with the 
Governor of a State for the designation of 
an agency (selected by the Governor) of the 
government of that State as the State health 
planning and development agency (herein- 
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after in this part referred to as the ‘State 
Agency’) to administer the State adminis- 
trative program prescribed by section 1422 
and to carry out the State's health planning 
ana development functions prescribed by 
section 14233. The Secretary may not enter 
into such an agreement with the Governor 
of a State unless— 

“(A) there has been submitted by the 
State a State administrative program which 
has been approved by the Secretary; 

“(B) an application has been made to the 
Secretary for such an agreement and the 
application contains assurances satisfactory 
to the Secretary that the agency selected 
by the Governor for designation as the State 
Agency has the authority and resources to 
administer the State administrative program 
of the State and to effectively carry out the 
health planning and development functions 
prescribed by section 1423, and 

“(C) in the case of an agreement entered 
into under paragraph (3), there has been 
established for the State a Statewide Health 
Coordinating Council meeting the require- 
ments of section 1425. 

“(2)(A) The agreement entered into with 
a Governor of a State under subsection (a) 
may provide for the designation of a State 
Agency on a conditional basis with a view 
to determining the capacity of the designated 
State Agency to administer the State admin- 
istrative program of the State and to carry 
out the heath planning and development 
functions prescribed by section 1423. The 
Secretary shall require as a condition to the 
entering into of such an agreement that 
the Governor submit on behalf of the agency 
to be designated a plan, satisfactory to the 
Secretary, for the agency’s orderly assump- 
tion and implementation of such functions. 

“(B) The period of an agreement described 
in subparagraph (A) may not exceed twenty- 
four months. During such period the Secre- 
tary may require that the designated State 
Agency perform oniy such of the functions 
of a State Agency prescribed by section 1423 
as he determines it is capable of performing. 
The number and type of such functions shall, 
during such period, be progressively increased 
ag the designated State Agency becomes ca- 
pable of added responsibility, so that by the 
end of such period the designated State 
Agency may be considered for designation 
under paragraph (3). 

“(C) Any agreement with a Governor of a 
State entered into under subparagraph (A) 
may be terminated by the Governor upon 
ninety days’ notice to the Secretary or by the 
Secretary upon ninety days’ notice to the 
Governor. 

“(3) If, on the basis of an application for 
designation as a State Agency (and, in the 
case of &m agency conditionally designated 
under paragraph (2), on the basis of its per- 
formance under an agreement with a Gov- 
ernor of a State entered into under such 
paragraph), the Secretary determines that 
the agency is capable of fulfilling in a satis- 
factory manner, the responsibilities of a State 
Agency, he shall enter into an agreement 
with the Governor of the State designating 
the agency as the State Agency for the State. 
No such agreement may be made unless an 
application therefor is submitted to, and ap- 
proved by, the Secretary. Any such agree- 
ment shall be for a term of twelve months, 
except that, prior to the expiration of such 
term, such agreement may be terminated— 

“(&) by the Governor at such time and 
upon such notice to the Secretary as he may 
by regulation prescribe, or 

“(B) by the Secretary, upon his determina- 
tion, after providing notice and opportunity 
for hearing in accordance with section 554 of 
title 5, United States Code, that the desig- 
nated State Agency is not complying with 
or effectively carrying out the provisions of 
such agreement, 

An agreement under this paragraph shall 
contain such provisions as the Secretary may 
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require to assure that the requirements of 
this part respecting State Agencies are com- 
plied with. 

“(4) Am agreement entered into under 
paragraph (3) for the designation of a State 
Agency may be renewed by the Secretary for 
a period not to exceed twelve months if he 
determines that it has fulfilled, in a satis- 
factory manner, the responsibilities of a State 
Agency during the period of the agreement 
to be renewed and ff the applicable State ad- 
ministrative program continues to meet the 
requirements of section 1422. 

“(c) If a designation agreement with the 
Governor of a State entered into under sub- 
section (b) (2) or (b)(3) is terminated be- 
fore the date prescribed for its expiration, 
the Secretary shall, upon application and in 
accordance with subsection (b) (2), or (b) 
(8) (as the Secretary determines appropri- 
ate), enter into another agreement with the 
Governor for the designation of a State 
Agency which will comply with and effec- 
tively carry ont the provisions of such 
agreement. 

“(d) If, upon the expiration of the fourth 
fiscal year which begins after the calendar 
year in which the National Health Planning 
and Development and Health Facilities As- 
sistance Act of 1974 is enacted, a designation 
agreement for a State is not in effect under 
this section the Secretary shall forthwith 
order that no further Federal funds appro- 
priatea for any program under this Act, the 
Community Mental Health Centers Act, or 
the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism Prevention, Treatment, and Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1970 for the development, 
expansion or support of health resources 
shall be made available for use in such State. 

“STATE ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAM 


“Sec, 1422. (a) A State administrative 
program (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the “State Program’) is a pro- 
gram for the performance within the State 
by its State Agency of the functions pre- 
scribed by section 1423. The Secretary may 
not approve a State Program for a State un- 
less it— 

“(1) meets the requirements of subsec- 
tion (b); 

“(2) has been submitted to the Secretary 
by the Governor of the State at such time 
and in such detail, and contains or i5 gc- 
companied by such information, as the Sec- 
retary deems necessary; and 

“(3) has been submitted to the Secretary 
only after the Governor of the State has 
afforded to the general public of the State 
a reasonable opportunity for a presentation 
of views on the State Program. 

“(b) The State Program of a State must— 

“(1) provide for the performance within 
the State (after the designation of a State 
Agency and in accordance with the designa- 
tion agreement) of the functions prescribed 
by section 1423, in a manner satisfactory to 
the Secretary and in a manner consistent 
with the guidelines issued by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 1401, and specify the 
State Agency of the State as the sole agency 
for the performance of such functions (ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (b) of such 
section) and for the administration of the 
State Program; 

“(2) contain or be supported by satisfac- 
tory evidence that the State Agency has 
under State law the authority to carry out 
such functions and the State Program in ac- 
cordance with this part and contain a cur- 
rent budget for the operation of the State 
Agency; 

“(3) provide for, adequate consultation 
with, and authority for, the Statewide Health 
Coordinating Council (prescribed by section 
1425), in carrying out such functions. and 
the State Program; 

“(4)(A) set forth in such detail as the 
Secretary may prescribe the qualifications 
for personnel having responsibilities in the 
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performance of such functions and the State 
Program, and require the State Agency to 
have a professional staff for planning and a 
professional staff for development; 

“(B) provide for such methods of admin- 
istration as are found by the Secretary to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient admin- 
istration of such functions and the State Pro- 
gram, including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis consistent with 
such standards as are or may be established 
by the Civil Service Commission under sec- 
tion 208(a) of the Intergovernmental Person- 
nel Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-648), but the 
Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, and 
compensation of any individual employed in 
accordance with the methods relating to 
personnel standards on a merit basis estab- 
lished and maintained in comformity with 
this paragraph; 

“(5) require the State Agency to perform 
its functions in accordance with procedures 
and criteria established and published by 
it, which procedures and criteria shall con- 
form to the requirements of section 1432; 

“(6) require the State Agency to (A) con- 
duct its business meetings in public, (B) give 
adequate notice to the public of such meet- 
ings, and (C) make its records and data 
available, upon request, to the public; 

(7) (A) provide for the coordination (in 
accordance with regulations of the Secre- 
tary) with the cooperative system provided 
for under section 306(e) of the activities of 
the State Agency for the collection, retrieval, 
analysis, reporting, and publication of statis- 
tical and other information related to health 
and health care, and (B) require providers 
of health services doing business in the State 
to make statistical and other reports of such 
information to such State Agency; 

“(8) provide, in accordance with methods 
and procedures prescribed or approved by the 
Secretary, for the evaluation, at least an- 
nually, of the performance by the State 
Agency of its functions and of their eco- 
nomic effectiveness; 

“(9) provide that the State Agency will 
from time to time, and in any event not less 
often than annually, review the State Pro- 
gram and submit to the Secretary required 
modifications; 

(10) require the State Agency to make 
such reports, in such form and containing 
such information, concerning its structure, 
operations, performance of functions, and 
other matters as the Secretary may from 
time to time require, and keep such records 
and afford such access thereto as the Secre- 
tary may find necessary to verify such 
reports; 

“(11) require the State Agency to provide 
for such fiscal control and fund accounting 
procedures as the Secretary may require to 
assure proper disbursement of, and account- 
ing for, amounts received from the Secretary 
under this title; 

“(12) permit the Secretary and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or their 
representatives, to have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination to any books, 
documents, papers, and records of the State 
Agency pertinent to the disposition of 
amounts received from the Secretary under 
this title; and 

“(13) provide that if the State Agency 
makes a decision in the performance of 4 
function under paragraph (3) or (4) of sec- 
tion 1423(a) which is inconsistent with a 
recommendation made under subsection (g), 
(h), or (t) of section 1413 by a health plan=- 
ning agency within the State— 

“(A) such a decision (and the record upon 
which it was made) shall, upon request of 
the health planning agency, be reviewed, un- 
der an appeals mechanism consistent with 
State law governing the practices and proce- 
dures of administrative agencies, by an 
agency of the State (other than the State 
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health planning and development agency) 
designated by the Governor, and 

“(B) the decision of the reviewing agency 
shall be considered the decision of the State 
health planning and development agency. 

“(c) The Secretary shall approve any State 
Program and any modification thereof which 
complies with subsections (a) and (b). The 
Secretary shall review for compliance with 
the requirements of this part the specifica- 
tions of and operations under each State 
Program approved by him. Such review shall 
be conducted not less often than once each 
year. 
“STATE HEALTH PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

FUNCTIONS 


“Sec. 1423. (a) Each State Agency of a 
State designated under section 1421(b) (3) 
shall, except as authorized under subsection 
(b), perform within the State the following 
functions: 

“(1) Prepare and review and revise as 
necessary (but at least annually) a prelimi- 
nary long-range State health plan which 
shall be made up of the LGP’s o” the health 
planning agencies within the State and a 
preliminary short-term State health plan 
which shall be made up of the SPP’s of such 
agencies. Such preliminary plans may, as 
found necessary by the State Agency, con- 
tain such revisions of such LGP’s and SPP’s 
to achieve their appropriate coordination or 
to deal more effectively with statewide health 
needs. Such preliminary plans shall be sub- 
mitted to the Statewide Health Coordinating 
Council of the State for approval or disap- 
proval and for use in developing the State 
health plans referred to in section 1425 
(e) (1). 

“(2) Assist the Statewide Health Coordi- 
nating Council of the State in the perform- 
ance of its functions generally. 

“(3)(A) Serve as the designated planning 
agency of the State for the purposes of sec- 
tion 1122 of the Social Security Act if the 
State has made an agreement pursuant to 
such section, and (B) administer a State 
certificate of need program which applies 
to new institutional health services, health 
care facilities, and health maintenance or- 
ganizations proposed to be offered or devel- 
oped within the State and which is satis- 
factory to the Secretary, Such program shall 
(i) provide for review and determination of 
need prior to the time such services, facili- 
ties, and organizations are offered or de- 
veloped or substantial expenditures are 
undertaken in preparation for such offering 
or development, and (ii) provide that only 
those services, facilities, and organizations 
found to be needed shall be offered or de- 
veloped in the State. In performing its func- 
tions under this paragraph the State Agency 
shall consider recommendations made by 
health planning agencies under section 
1413(g). 

“(4) Review on a periodic basis (but not 
less often than every five years) all institu- 
tional health services being offered and 
health care facilities and health mainte- 
nance organizations located in the State 
and after consideration of recommendations 
submitted by health planning agencies un- 
der section 1413(h) respecting the need for 
such services, facilities, and organizations 
make findings respecting the continued 
need for such services, facilities, and orga- 
nizations. With respect to any service, fa- 
cility, or organization found not to be needed 
the State Agency will assist the appropriate 
health planning agency in improving or 
eliminating such service, facility, or orga- 
nization as authorized by section 1413(h). 
A State Agency shall complete its findings 
with respect to the need for any existing 
institutional health service, health care fa- 
cility, or health maintenance organization 
within one year after the date a health 
planning agency has made its recommenda- 
tion under section 1413(h) with respect to 
the need for such service facility, or orga- 
nization. 
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“(b) (1) Any function described in sub- 
section (a) may be performed by another 
agency of the State government, upon request 
of the Governor, under an agreement with 
the State Agency satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary. 

“(2) The requirement of paragraph (3) 
(B) of subsection (a) shall not apply to a 
State Agency until the expiration of the first 
regular session of the legislature of such 
State which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this title. 

“(c) If a State Agency makes a decision 
in carrying out a function described in para- 
graph (3) or (4) of subsection (a) which is 
not consistent with the applicable LGP or 
SPP, the State Agency shall submit to the 
appropriate health planning agency and to 
tho Secretary a detailed statement of the 
reasons for the inconsistency. 


“GRANTS FOR REGULATION OR ESTABLISHMENT 
OF RATES FOR HEALTH SERVICES 


“Sec, 1424. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to enter into and renew agreements with 
designated State health planning and devel- 
opment agencies for the regulation or estab- 
lishment of rates for the payment or reim- 
bursement for those engaged in the delivery 
of health services, as defined in regulations 
of the Secretary, within the State. 

“(b) Any agreement entered into under 
this section shall— 

“(1) provide for the performance within 
the State of the functions prescribed by sub- 
section (a) and specify the State Agency of 
the State as the sole agency for the perform- 
ance of such functions, except that such 
functions may be performed by another 
agency of the State government, upon request 
of the Governor, under an agreement with 
the State Agency satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary; 

“(2) contain or be supported by satisfac- 
tory evidence that the State Agency has 
under State law the authority to carry out 
such functions in accordance with this sec- 
tion and contain a current budget for the 
performance of such functions by the State 
Agency; 

“(3) set forth in such detail as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe the qualifications for 
personnel having responsibility in the per- 
formance of such functions, and require the 
State Agency to have a professional staff for 
rate regulation, which staff shall be headed 
by a Director; 

“(4) provide for such methods of adminis- 
tration as found by the Secretary to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient admin- 
istration of such functions, including meth- 
ods relating to the establishment and main- 
tenance of personnel standards, as described 
in section 1422(b) (4) (B); 

“(5) require the State Agency to perform 
its functions in accordance with proced- 
ures established and published by it, which 
procedures shall conform to the require- 
ments of section 1432; 

“(6) comply with the requirements pre- 
scribed by paragraphs (6) through (12) of 
section 1422(b) with respect to the func- 
tions prescribed by subsection (a); and 

“(7) provide for the establishment of a 

procedure under which the State Agency will 
obtain the recommendation of the appro- 
priate heaith planning agency prior to con- 
ducting a review of the rates charged or 
proposed to be charged for services. 
Any such agreement shall contain such ad- 
ditional provisions as the Secretary may 
require to assure that the requirements of 
this section are complied with. 

“(c)(1) The Secretary may not enter into 
an agreement with a State Agency unless 
an application has been made to the Sec- 
retary for such an agreement and the appli- 
cation contains assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary that the State Agency has the 
authority and resources to carry out the 
functions prescribed by subsection (a). 

“(2) If, on the basis of an application for 
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an agreement under this section, the Sec- 
retary determines that the State Agency is 
capable of performing, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the functions prescribed by subsection 
(a), he shall enter into such agreement for 
a period of twelve months. 

“(3) An agreement entered into under this 
section with a State Agency may be re- 
newed by the Secretary for a period not to 
exceed twelve months if he determines that 
the State Agency has performed in a satis- 
factory manner, the functions prescribed 
by subsection (a) 

“(d)(1) The sums appropriated under 
subsection (g) shall be allotted, for each 
fiscal year, among the State Agencies that, 
under subsection (a), have entered into an 
agreement with the Secretary that is in 
effect for such fiscal year. The allotment 
shall be, under the Secretary's regulations, 
in accordance with the populations of the 
respective States served by State Agencies 
eligible therefore, and the costs of perform- 
ing the functions to be undertaken by the 
State Agencies under their agreements. 

“(2) The amount of any allotment to a 
State Agency under paragraph (1), for any 
fiscal year, that the Secretary determines 
will not be required by the State Agency, 
during the period for which it is available, 
for the purposes for which allotted shall be 
available for reallotment by the Secretary 
from time to time, on such date or dates as 
he may fix, to other State Agencies which 
have entered into an agreement with the 
Secretary that is in effect for such fiscal 
year with respect to which such a determi- 
nation has not been made, in proportion 
to the original allotments to such State 
Agencies under paragraph (1) for such fiscal 
year, but with such proportionate amount 
for any of such other State Agencies being 
reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum 
the Secretary estimates such State Agen- 
cy needs and will be able to use during that 
period; and the total of those reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the State 
Agencies whose proportionate amounts were 
not so reduced. Any amount so reallotied to 
a State Agency from sums appropriated un- 
der subsection (g) for a fiscal year shall be 
deemed part of its allotment under para- 
graph (1) for the fiscal year. 

“(3) From each State Agency’s allotment 
for a fiscal year under this subsection, the 
Secretary shall from time to time pay to the 
State Agency the amount of its expendi- 
tures incurred during that year under the 
agreement entered into under this subsec- 
tion, but no payment shall be made unless 
such agreement is then in effect. The Sec- 
retary shall make these payments on the 
basis of estimates of those expenditures, or 
in anticipation of those expenditures based 
upon his estimate of the sums the State 
Agency will need in order to perform the 
functions undertaken under the agreement, 
but with such adjustments as may be neces- 
sary to take account of previously made un- 
derpayments or overpayments. 

“(e) Any agreement entered into under 
this section shall be for a term of twelve 
months, except that, prior to the expiration 
of such term, such agreement may be termi- 
nated— 

“(1) by the State Agency at such time and 
upon such notice to the Secretary as he may 
by regulation prescribe, or 

““(2) by the Secretary, upon his determina- 
tion, after providing notice and opportunity 
for hearing in accordance with section 554 
of title 5, United States Code, that the State 
Agency is not complying with or effectively 
carrying out the provisions of such agree- 
ment, 

“(f)The Secretary shall issue regulations 
regarding the performance of the functions 
prescribed by subsection (a). In issuing such 
regulations the Secretary shall consider the 
manner in which the State Agency should 
perform such functions including whether 
the State Agency should— 
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“(1) permit those engaged in the delivery 
of health services to retain savings accruing 
to them from effective management and cost 
control, 

(2) create incentives at each point in the 
delivery of health services for utilization of 
the most economical modes of services 
feasible, 

“(3) document the need for and cost im- 
plications of each new service for which 4 
determination of reimbursement rates is 
sought, and 

“(4) employ for each type or class of per- 
son engaged in the delivery of health 
services— 

“(A) a unit for determining the reimburse- 
ment rates, and 7 

“(B) a base for determining rates of change 
in the reimbursement rates, 
which unit and base are satisfactory to the 
Secretary. 

“(g) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, for the purposes of this section $10,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976, and $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1977. 

“STATEWIDE HEALTH COORDINATING COUNCILS 


“Sec. 1425. (a) A State health planning 
and development agency designated under 
section 1421 shall be advised by a Statewide 
Health Coordinating Council (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the ‘SHCO’) which 
(1) is organized in the manner described by 
subsection (c), and (2) performs the func- 
tions listed in subsection (e). 

“(b) (1) Each health planning agency des- 
ignated to serve a health area that falls, in 
whole or in part, within the boundaries of 
one or more States shall participate In the 
SHCC for each such State. 

“(2)(A) Each health planning agency 
which participates in an SHCC for any 
State shall assume, for each fiscal year, its 
share of the costs of operation of the SHCC 
in excess of those defrayed under subpara- 
graph (B). The share of each such agency 
shall bear the same proportion to such costs 
as the amounts the Secretary has awarded to 
the agency under section 1416 (with respect 
to the portion of its health area which falis 
within such State) for that year bear to the 
aggregate amounts awarded under such sec- 
tion to all agencies participating in such 
SHCC, 

“(B) In the case of any SHCC for any State 
which, in any year, includes members ap- 
pointed by the Governor of such State pur- 
suant to subsection (c)(1)(B) the State 
shall contribute to the SHCC to assist in 
meeting its costs of operation an amount 
equal to 40 per centum of such costs for such 
year. 

“(3) Each health planning agency which 
participates In an SHCC shall (A) make 
available its LGP and SPP for each year for 
integration into the State health plans under 
subsection (e)(1) and (B) make such 
revisions in its LGP and SPP as required to 
be consistent with such State plans. 

“(c)(1) A SHCC shall be composed in the 
following manner: 

“(A)(i) A SHCC for any State shall have 
no fewer than sixteen representatives ap- 
pointed by the Governor of such State from 
lists of at least five nominees submitted to 
the Governor by each of the health planning 
agencies designated for health areas which 
fall, in whole or in part, within the State. 

“(ily Each health planning agency within 
the State shall be entitled to the same num- 
ber of representatives on the SHCC: 

“(ili) Each health planning agency shall 
be entitied to at least two representatives on 
the SHCC. 

“(iv) Where the governing body of any of 
the health planning agencies represented on 
the SHCC includes a member representative 
of health maintenance organizations the 
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SHCC shall include a member representative 
of such organizations. 

“(v) Where two or more hospitals or other 
health care facilities of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration are located in a State, the 
SHOC shall, in addition to the appointed 
members, include, as an ex officio member, 
an individual whom the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs shall have designated as a 
representative of such facilities. 

“(B) The Governor of the State may ap- 
point such persons (including State officials, 
public elected and appointed officials, and 
other representatives of governmental au- 
thorities within the State) to serve on the 
SHCC as he deems appropriate; except that 
the number of persons appointed to the 
SHCC by the Governor under this subpara- 
graph may not exceed 40 per centum of the 
total membership of the SHCC. 

“(C) A majority of the members of a 
SHCC shall be consumers of health services 
who are not providers of health services or 
holders of public elective or appointive offices. 

“(2) The SHCC shall select from among 
its members a chairman. 

“(a) The SHCC shall— 

“(1)(A) conduct its business meetings in 
public, (B) give adequate notice to the pub- 
lic of such meetings, and (C) make its 
records and data available, upon request, to 
the public; 

“(2) meet at least once in each calendar 
quarter of a year; 

“(3) act only by a vote of a majority of its 
members present and voting at a meeting 
called upon adequate notice to all of its 
members and at which a quorum of not less 
than one-half of its members is in attend- 
ance; 

“(4) make such reports, in such form and 
containing such information, concerning its 
structure, operations, performance of func- 
tions, and other matters as the Secretary may 
from time to time require, and keep such 
records and afford such access thereto as 
the Secretary may find necessary to verify 
such reports; and 

“(5) in preparing and revising the State 
health plans under subsection (e) (1), follow 
the procedures prescribed by section 1432(a). 

“(e) A SHCC shall perform the following 
functions: 

“(1) Taking into account the preliminary 
State health plans prepared by the State 
Agency in accordance with section 1423(a) 
(1), prepare and review and revise as neces- 
sary (but at least annually) a long-range 
State health plan which shall be made up 
of the LGP’s of the health planning agencies 
within the State and a short-term State 
health plan which shall be made up of the 
SPP’s of such agencies. Such plans may, as 
found necessary by the SHCOC, contain such 
revisions of such LGP’s and SPP’s to achieve 
their appropriate coordination or to deal 
more effectively with statewide health needs. 

"(2) Review annually the budget of each 
such health planning agency and report to 
the Secretary, for purposes of his review un- 
der section 1434(a), its comments on such 
budget. 

“(3) Review applications submitted by 
such health planning agencies for grants 
under sections 1416 and 1417 and report to 
the Secretary its comments on such applica- 
tions. 

“(4) Advise the State Agency of the State 
generally on the performance of its func- 
tions, 

“(5) Review annually and approve or dis- 
approve any State plan and any application 
(and any revision of a State plan or applica- 
tion) submitted to the fecretry as a condi- 
tion to the receipt of any funds under allot- 
ments made to States under this Act, the 
Community Mental Health Centers Act, or 
the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and Al- 
coholism Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970. Notwithstanding 
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any other provision of any Act referred to in 
the preceding sentence, the Secretary shall 
allow a SHCC sixty days to make the review 
required by such sentence. If a SHCC disap- 
proyes such a State plan or application, the 
Secretary may not make Federal funds avail- 
able under such State plan or application 
until he has made, upon request of the Gov- 
ernor of the State which submitted such 
plan or application or another agency of 
such State, a review of the SHOO decision. 
If after such review the Secretary decides to 
make such funds available, the decision by 
the Secretary to make such funds available 
shall be submitted to the SHCC and shall 
contain a detailed statement of the reasons 
for the decision. 

“(6) Advise and consult with the State 
Agency In carrying out the State health fa- 
cilities plan referred to in section 602. 


“ASSISTANCE FOR'STATE HEALTH PLANNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


“Sec. 1426, (a) (1) From the sums appro- 
priated under subsection (c) for each fiscal 
year the State health planning and develop- 
ment agencies designated under subsection 
(b) (2) or (b)(3) of section 1421 shall be 
entitled to allotments to assist in meeting 
the costs of performing the functions pre- 
scribed by section 1423 which shall be de- 
termined, in accordance with regulations. 
on the basis of the population and the per 
capita income of the respective States. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of the preced- 
ing sentence, no allotment to any State 
agency for any fiscal year shall be less than 
one per centum of the sum appropriated for 
such fiscal year pursuant to subsection (c). 
Any such allotment to a State Agency for a 
fiscal year shall remain available for oblige- 
tion by the State Agency, in accordance with 
the provisions of this subsection only during 
the period for which its designation agree- 
ment is entered into or renewed. 

“(2) The amount of any allotment to a 
State Agency under paragraph (1) for any 
fiscal year which the Secretary determines 
will not be required by the State Agency, 
during the period for which it is available, 
for the purposes for which allot‘ed, shall be 
available for reallotment by the Secretary 
from time to time, on such date or dates as 
he may fix, to other State Agencies with re- 
spect to which such determination has not 
been made, in proportion to the original al- 
lotments to such State Agencies under pera- 
graph (1) for such fiscal year, but with such 
proportionate amount for any of such other 
State Agencies being reduced to the extent 
it exceeds the sum the Secretary estimates 
such State Agency needs and will be able to 
use during such period; and the total of such 
reductions shall be similarly reallotted 
among the State Agencies whose propor- 
tionate amounts were not so reduced. Any 
amount so reallotted to a State Agency from 
funds appropriated pursuant to this para- 
graph for a fiscal year shall be deemed pert 
of its allotment under paragraph (1) for such 
fiscal year. 

“(b)(1) From each State Agency’s allot- 
ment for a fiscal year under subsection fa), 
the State Agency shall from time to time be 
paid the Federal share of the costs incurred 
during that year in performing the functions 
prescribed by section 1423. Such payments 
shall be made on the basis of estimates by 
the Secretary of the sums the State Agency 
will need in order to perform such functions, 
but with such adjustments as may be neces- 
sary to take account of previously made un- 
derpeyments or overpayments. The ‘Federal 
share’ for any State Agency for purposes of 
this subsection shall Le such part, not ex- 
ceeding 90 per centum, of the cost of the 
performance of such functions ‘as the Secre- 
tary may determine. 

“(2) Payments under paragraph (1) shall 
be made on such terms and conditions as the 
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Secretary may prescribe. No payment may be 
made under paragraph (1) unless the Secre- 
tary (A) determines that the Federal funds 
to be paid will be used to supplement State 
funds that would in the absence of such Fed- 
eral funds be used.for the purposes for which 
such Federal funds would be paid and will 
in no event supplant such State funds and 
(B) receives satisfactory assurances that the 
State Agency will expend in performing the 
functions prescribed by section 1423 during 
the fiscal year for which the payment is 
sought, an amount of funds from non-Fed- 
eral sources which is at least as great as the 
average amount of funds expended by State 
for which such State Agency has been de- 
signated for such purposes (excluding ex- 
penditures of a nonrecurring nature) in the 
three years immediately preceding the fiscal 
year for which such payment is sought. 

“(c) For purposes of making allotments 
to States under subsection (a) to assist in 
meeting the costs of performing the func- 
tions prescribed by section 1423 there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $25,000,000 for 
the fisca] year ending June 30, 1975, $25,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, 
and $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1977. 

“(d) The Secretary shall provide to any 
State Agencies engaged in the performance 
of the functions prescribed by section 1423 
such technical assistance as may be neces- 
sary in order that such Stete Agencies may 
properly perform such functions 

“Part D—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 1431. For purposes of this title: 

“(1) The term ‘State’ includes the District 
of Columbia and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

“(2) The term ‘Governor’ means the chief 
executive officer of a State or his designee. 

“(3) The term ‘provider of health services’ 
means an individual— 

“(A) who holds a fiduciary position with, 
or has a fiduciary interest in, any entity des- 
cribed in clause (ii), (iii), or (iv) of sub- 
paragraph (B), or 

“(B) who receives (either directly or 
through his spouse) more than one-tenth of 
his gross annual income from any one or 
combination of the following: 

“(i) Fees or other compensation for the 
provision of, research into the provision of, or 
instruction in the provision of, health serv- 
ices. 

" (ii) Financial interests in entities engaged 
in such provision, research, or instruction. 

“(iil) Producing or supplying, or from fi- 
nancial interests in entities engaged in pro- 
ducing or supplying drugs or other articles 
for individuals or in entities engaged in the 
provision of, research into the provision of, 
or instruction in the provision of, health 
services. 

“(iv) Financial interests in entities en- 
gaged in indemmifying the provision of health 
services. “(4)(A) the term ‘institutional 
health services’ means the health services 
provided through health care facilities and 
health maintenance organizations (as such 
facilities and organizations are defined in 
regulations prescribed under section 1122 of 
the Social Security Act); and (B) the term 
‘health care facilities’ means the health care 
facilities referred to in clause (A). 

“(5) the term ‘health resources’ includes 
health services, health professions person- 
nel, and health facilities, except that such 
term does not include Christian Science 
sanatoriums operated, or listed and certi- 
fied, by the First Church of Christ Scientist, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

“PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA FOR REVIEWS OF 
PROPOSED HEALTH DELIVERY SYSTEM CHANGES 

“Sec. 1432. (a) Prior to establishment of 
any long-range goal plan of short-term pri- 
orities plan under section 1413(b)(1)(B) 
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and (C), each health planning agency shall 
conduct a public hearing on the plan as 
proposed and shall give interested persons 
an opportunity to submit their views orally 
and in writing. Not less than thirty days 
prior to such hearing, such agency shall 
publish in at least two newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation throughout its health area 
a notice of its consideration of the proposed 
plan, the time and place of the hearing, the 
piace at which interested persons may con- 
sult the plan in advance of the hearing, and 
the place and period during which to direct 
written comment to the agency on the pian. 

“(b) In conducting reviews pursuant to 
subsections (e), (f), (g), and (h) of section 
1413 or in conducting any other reviews, 
each health planning agency shall (except 
to the extent approved by the Secretary) 
follow procedures, and apply criteria (ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of this 
title) developed and published by the 
agency in accordance with regulations of 
the Secretary; and in performing its review 
functions under section 1423, a State health 
planning and development agency shall 
(except to the extent approved by the Sec- 
retary) follow procedures, and apply cri- 
teria (appropriate to carry out the puposes 
of this title) developed and published by 
the State Agency in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Secretary. Procedures and cri- 
teria for reviews by health planning agencies 
and State health planning and development 
agencies may vary according to the purpose 
for which a particular review is being con- 
ducted or the type of health services being 
reviewed. 

“(c) Each health planning agency and 
State health planning and development 
agency shall include in the procedures re- 
quired by subsection (b) at least the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) Written notification to affected per- 
sons of the beginning of a review. 

“(2) Schedules for reviews which provide 
that no review shall, to the extent practi- 
cable, take longer than ninety days from the 
date the notification described in paragraph 
(1) is made. 

“(3) Provision for persons subject to a re- 
view to submit to the agency or State Agency 
(in such form and manner as the agency or 
State Agency shall prescribe and publish) 
such information as the agency or State 
Agency may require concerning the subject 
of such review. 

“(4) Su>mission of applications (subject 
to review by a health planning agency or a 
State Agency) made under this Act or other 
provisions of law for Federal financial assist- 
ance for health services to the health plan- 
ning agency or State Agency at such time and 
in such manner as it may require. 

“(5) Submission of periodic reports by 
those engaged in the delivery of health sery- 
ices and other persons subject to agency or 
State Agency review respecting the develop- 
ment of proposals subject to review. 

“(6) Provision for written findings which 
state the basis for any final decision or 
recommendation made by the agency or 
State Agency. 

“(7) Notification of providers of health 
services and other persons subject to agency 
or State Agency review of the status of the 
agency or State Agency review of the health 
services or proposals subject to review, find- 
ings made in the course of such review, and 
other appropriate information respecting 
such review. 

“(8) Provision for public hearings in the 
course of agency or State Agency review if 
requested by interested persons; and provi- 
sion for public hearings, for good cause 
shown, respecting agency and State Agency 
decisions. 

“(9) Preparation and pudilicetion of regu- 
lar reports by the agency and State Agency 
of the reviews being conducted (including a 
statement concerning the statws of each 
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such review) and of the reviews completed 
by the agency and State Agency (including a 
general statement of the findings and de- 
cisions made in the course of such reviews) 
since the publication of the last such report, 

“(10) Access by the general public to all 
applications reviewed by the agency and 
State Agency and to ail other written ma- 
terials pertinent to any agency or State 
Agency review. 

“(11) In the case of construction projects, 
submission to the agency and State Agency 
by the entities proposing the projects of let- 
ters of intent in such detail as may be neces- 
sary to inform the agency and State Agency 
of the scope and nature of the projects at the 
earliest possible opportunity in the course of 
planning of such construction projects. 

“(d) Criteria required by su section (b) 
for health planning agency and State Agency 
review shall include consideration of at least 
the following: 

“(1) The relationship of the health sery- 
ices being reviewed to the applicable LGP 
and SPP. 

“(2) The relationship of services reviewed 
to the long-range development plan (if any) 
of the person providing or proposing such 
services. 

“(3) The need that the population served 
or to be served by such services has for such 
services, 

“(4) The availability of alternative, less 
costly, or more effective methods of provid- 
ing such services. 

“(5) The relationship of services reviewed 
to the existing health delivery system of the 
area in which such services are provided or 
proposed to be provided. 

“(6) In the case of health services pro- 
posed to be provided, the availability of re- 
sources (including health professions per- 
sonnel, management personnel, and funds 
for capital and operating needs) for the pro- 
vision of Such services and the availability of 
alternative uses of such resources for the 
provision of other health services. 

“(7) The special needs and circumstances 
of those entities which provide a substantial 
portion of their services or resources, or both, 
to individuals not residing in the health 
area in which the entity is located or in 
adjacent health areas. Such entities may in- 
clude medical and other health professions 
schools, mutltidisciplinary clinics, specialty 
centers, and such other entities as the Sec- 
retary may by regulation prescribe. 

“48) The special needs and circumstances 
of health maintenance organizations for 
which assistance may be provided under 
title XIII. 

“(9) In 
project— 

“(A) the costs and methods of the pro- 
posed construction, and 

“(B) the probable impact of the construc- 
tion project reviewed on the costs of pro- 
viding health services by the person pro- 
posing such construction project. 
“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR HEALTH PLANNING 

AGENCIES AND STATE HEALTH PLANNING AND 

DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 

“Sec. 1433. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
(directly or through grants or contracts, or 
both) to designated health planning agen- 
cies and, upon request, to State Agencies 
(1) assistance in developing their health 
plans and approaches to planning various 
types of health services, (2) technical ma- 
terlals, including methodologies, policies, 
and standards appropriate for use in health 
planning, and (3) other technical assistance 
as may be necessary in order that such 
agencies may properly perform their func- 
tions. 

“(b) The Secretary shall Include in the 
materials provided under subsection (a) the 
following: 

“(1) (A) Specification of the minimum 
data needed to determine the health status 
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of the residents of a health area and the 
determinants of such status, including speci- 
fication for data which describe mortality 
and morbidity by age, sex, race, residence, 
economic status, and occupation the etiol- 
ogies of mortality and morbidity, and the 
environmental and occupational exposure 
factors affecting health conditions. 

“(B) Specification of the minimum data 
needed to determine the status of the health 
resources of a health area, including specifi- 
cation for data which describe health care 
facilities by size, types of services provided, 
location, and operating costs, which describe 
health professions.personnel by type, spe- 
cialty, supply, location, and mode of practice 
and which describe health services by type 
and location. 

“(C) Specification of the minimum data 
needed to describe the use of health re- 
sources within a health area, including the 
use by various population groups, including 
groups based on age, sex, race, residence, 
economic status, and occupation, 

“(2) Planning approaches, methodologies, 
policies, and standards which shall be con- 
sistent with the guidelines established by 
the Secretary under section 1401 for appro- 
priate planning and development of health 
resources, and which shall cover the priorities 
listed in section 1402, 

“(3) Guidelines for the organization and 
operation of health planning agencies and 
State Agencies including guidelines for— 

“(A) the structure of a health planning 
agency, consistent with section 1412(b), and 
of a State Agency, consistent with section 
1422; 

“(B) the conduct of the planning and de- 
velopment processes; 

*“(C) the performance of health planning 
agency functions in accordance with section 
1413; and 

“(D) the performance of State Agency 
functions in accordance with section 1423. 

“(c) The Secretary shall establish the fol- 
lowing within one year of the date of en- 
actment of this title: 

“(1) A uniform system for calculating the 
aggregate cost of operation and the aggre- 
gate volume of services provided by health 
services institutions as defined by the Sec- 
retary in regulations. Such system shall pro- 
vide for the calculation of the aggregate 
volume to be based on: 

"(A) The number of patient days; 

“(B) The number of patient admissions; 

“(C) The number of out-patient visits; and 

“(D) Other relevant factors as determined 
by the Secretary. 

“(2) A uniform system for cost accounting 
and calculating the volume of services pro- 
vided by health services institutions. Such 
system shall: 

“(A) Include the establishment of specific 
cost centers and, where appropriate, sub- 
cost centers. 

“(B) Include the designation of an ap- 
propriate volume factor for each cost center. 

“(C) Provide for an appropriate applica- 
tion of such system in the different types of 
institutions (including hospitals, nursing 
homes, and other types of health services in- 
stitutions), and different sizes of such types 
of institutions. 

“(3) A uniform system for calculating 
rates to be charged to health insurers and 
other health institutions payors by health 
service institutions. Such system shall: 

“(A) Be based on an all-inclusive rate for 
various categories of patients (including, 
but not limited to individuals receiving 
medical, surgical, pediatric, obstetric, and 
psychiatric institutional health services). 

“(B) Provide that such rates reflect the 
true cost of providing services to each such 
category of patients. The system shall provide 
that revenues derived from patients in one 
category shall not be used to support the 
provision of services to patients In any other 
category. 
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“(C) Provide for an appropriate applica- 
tion of such system in the different types of 
institutions (including hospitals, nursing 
homes, and other types of health service in- 
stitutions) and different sizes of such types 
of institutions. 

“(D) Provide that differences in rates to 
various classes of purchasers (including 
health insurers, direct service payors, and 
other health institution payors) be based 
on justified and documented differences in 
the costs of operation of health services in- 
stitutions made possible by the actions of 
such purchasers. 

“(4) A classification system for health 
services institutions. Such classification sys- 
tem shall quantitatively describe and group 
health services institutions of the various 
types. Factors included in such classification 
system shall include: 

“(A) the number of beds operated by an 
institution; 

“(B) the geographic location of an in- 
stitution; 

“(C) the operation of a postgraduate 
physician training program by an institu- 
tion; and 

“(D) the complexity of services provided 
by an institution. 

“(5) A uniform system for the reporting 
by health services institutions of: 

“(A) The aggregate cost of operation and 
the aggregate volume of services, as calcu- 
lated in accordance with the system estab- 
lished by the Secretary under paragraph (1) 

“(B) The costs and volume of services at 
various cost centers, and subcost centers, 
as calculated in accordance with the system 
established by the Secretary under para- 
graph (2); and 

“(C) Rates, by category of patient and 

class of purchaser, as calculated in accord- 
ance with the system established by the 
Secretary under paragraph (3). 
Such system shall provide for an appropriate 
application of such system in the different 
types of institutions (including hospitals, 
nursing homes, and other types of health 
services institutions) and different sizes of 
such institutions. 


“REVIEW BY THE SECRETARY 


“Src. 1434. (a) The Secretary may review 
and approve or disapprove the annual budget 
of each designated health planning agency. 
In making such review for approval or dis- 
approval the Secretary shall consider the 
comments of Statewide Health Coordinating 
Councils submitted under section 1425 
(e) (2). 

“(b) The Secretary shall prescribe per- 
formance standards covering the structure, 
operation, and performance of the functions 
of each designated health planning agency 
and State Agency and he shall establish a 
reporting system based on the performance 
standards that allows for continous review 
of the structure, operation, and perform- 
ance of the functions of such agencies. 

“(c) The Secretary may review in detail 
at least every three years the structure, 
operation, and performance of the functions 
of each designated health planning agency 
to determine— 

“(1) the adequacy of the LGP of the 
agency for meeting the needs of the resi- 
dents of the area for a healthful environ- 
ment and for accessible, acceptable and con- 
tinuous high quality health care at reason- 
able costs, and the effectiveness of the SPP 
in achieving the health delivery system de- 
scribed in the LGP. 

“(2) the extent to which the LGP, SPP, 
and other plans and projects of the agency 
take account of, and are consistent with the 
guidelines issued by the Secretary pursuant 
to section 1401; 

“(3) if the structure, operation, and per- 
formance of the functions of the agency 
meet the requirements of sections 1412(b) 
and 1413; 
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“(4) the extent to which the agency’s 
governing body (and executive committee 
(if any)) represents the residents of the 
health service area for which the agency is 
designated; 

“(65) the professional credentials and com- 
petence of the staff of the agency; 

“(6) the appropriateness of the data as- 
sembled pursuant to section 1413(b) (1) 
(A) and the quality of the analyses of such 
data; 

“(7) the extent to which technical and 
financial assistance from the agency have 
been utilized in an effective manner to 
achieve the goals and objectives of the LGP 
and the SPP; 

“(8) the extent to which the agency is 
participating in the appropriate Statewide 
Health Coordinating Council or Councils 
under section 1425(b) and is revising its 
LGP and SPP in accordance with the State- 
wide health plans developed pursuant to 
section 1425(e) (1); and 

“(9) the extent to which it may be quan- 
tiflably demonstrated that— 

“(A) the accessibility, acceptability, con- 
tinuity, and quality of health care in such 
area has been improved; 

“(B) increases in costs of the provision of 
health care have been restrained; and 

“(C) unnecessary duplications of health 
resources in such area haye been prevented. 

“(d) The Secretary may review in detail 
at least every three years the structure, op- 
eration, and performance of the functions of 
each designated State Agency to determine— 

“(1) the adequacy of the State health plan 
of the Statewide Health Coordinating Coun- 
cll developed under section 1425(e)(1) in 
meeting the needs of the residents of the 
State for a healthful environment and for 
accesssible, acceptable, and continuous high 
quality health care at reasonable costs; 

“(2) if the structure, operation, and per- 
formance of the functions of the State 
Agency meet the requirements of sections 
1422 and 1423; 

“(3) the extent to which the Statewide 
Health Coordinating Council has a member- 
ship meeting, and has performed in a man- 
ner consistent with, the requirements of sec- 
tion 1425; 

“(4) the professional credentials and com- 
petence of the staff of the State Agency; 

“(5) the extent to which the State Agency 
has performed the functions prescribed by 
section 1423(a) in an effective manner to 
achieve the State’s health plan under sec- 
tion 1425 (e) (1) and in a manner consistent 
with the guidelines issued by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 1401; and 

“(6) the extent to which it may be demon- 
strated that— 

“(A) the accessibility, acceptability, con- 
tinuity, and quality of health care in the 
State has been improved; 

“(B) increases in costs of the provision 
of health care have been restrained; and 

“(C) unnecessary duplications of health 
resources have been prevented.” 

“SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
GUAM, THE TRUST TERRITORIES OF THE PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS, AND AMERICAN SAMOA 
“Sec. 1485. The Virgin Islands, Guam, the 

Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands, and 

American Samoa shall each be considered a 

State for purposes of this title, except that— 
“(1) no health areas shall be established 

within them, 

(2) no health planning agencies shall be 
designated for them, 

“(3) the State health planning and deyel- 
opment agency designated for each of them 
under section 1421 shall, in addition to the 
functions prescribed by section 1423, per- 
form the functions prescribed by section 
1413 and shall be eligible to receive grants 
authorized by section 1416 and 1417, and 

“(4) the chief executive officer of each of 
them shall appoint the Statewide Mealth Co- 
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ordinating Council prescribed by section 
1425 in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary. 

“WAIVER AUTHORITY 

“Sec. 1436. (a) At the request of the Gov- 
ernor of a State applying for a waiver under 
this section, the Secretary shall waive the 
requirements of sections 1411 and 1412, if 
he finds that a State applying for assistance 
under this title or under title VI— 

“(1) has no county or municipal public 
health institutions or departments, and 

“(2) has, prior to the date of enactment 
of this section, maintained a health plan- 
ning system which substantially complies 
with the purposes of this title. 

“(b) A State receiving a waiver under sub- 
section (a) of this section and otherwise 
meeting the requirements of this title shall 
be eligible for assistance authorized by this 
title.” 


TITLE If—ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MODERNIZATION OF HEALTH 
FACILITIES 


REVISION OF HEALTH FACILITIES PROGRAMS 
UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Sec, 201. Title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 291 et seq.) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“TITLE VI—ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MODERNIZATION OF 
HEALTH FACILITIES 

“PART A—Purrose, STATE ALLOTMENTS, STATE 

PLAN 


“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 600. It'is the purpose of this title to 
provide assistance, through allotments under 
this part and grants, loans and loan guar- 
antees under part B, for such projects for— 

“(1) construction or modernization of 
public or other nonprofit outpatient fa- 
cilities, and 

“(2) modernization of public or other 
nonprofit health facilities which will serve 
medically underserved populations or popu- 
lations which, without the modernization of 
such facilities, would be designated medi- 
cally underserved populations, 


as may be necessary, in conjunction with 
existing facilities, to furnish adequate health 
care services to all people throughout the 
United States. 


“STATE ALLOTMENTS 


“Src. 601. (a) For the purpose of providing 
assistance to projects described in section 
600, each State shall be entitled to receive, 
for each fiscal year, an allotment from the 
sums appropriated for such fiscal year under 
section 625, bearing the same ratio to the 
sums appropriated for such year under such 
section as the product of— 

“(1) the population of such State, and 

“(2) the square of the allotment percent- 
age applicable to such State, 


bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all of the States. 

“(b) (1) The allotment to any State (other 
than Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, or the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands) for any fiscal year shall be not less 
than $1,000,000; and the allotment to Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for any 
fiscal year shall be not less than $500,000 
each. 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), if 
the amount appropriated under section 625 
for any fiscal year is less than the amount 
required to provide allotments in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1), the amount of the 
allotment to any State for such fiscal year 
shall be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount prescribed for such 
State by paragraph (1) as the amount ap- 
propriated for such fiscal year bears to the 
amount of appropriations needed to make 
allotments to all the States in accordance 
with paragraph (1). 
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“(c) For the purposes of this part— 

“(1) The ‘allotment percentage’ for any 
State shall be 100 per centum less that per- 
centage which bears the same ratio to 50 
per centum as the per capita income of 
such State bears to the per capita Income 
of the United States, except that (A) the 
allotment percentage shall Im no case be 
more than 75 per centum or less than 3314 
per centum, and (B) the allotment percent- 
age for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands 
shall be 75 per centum. 

“(2) The allotment percentage shall be 
determined by the Secretary between July 1 
and September 30 of each even-numbered 
year, on the basis of the average of the per 
capita incomes of each of the States and of 
the United States for the three most recent 
consecutive. years for which satisfactory 
data are available from the Department of 
Commerce, and the States shall be notified 
promptly thereof. Such determination shall 
be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years 
in the period beginning July 1 next succeed- 
ing such determination. 

“(3) The population of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the latest 
figures certified by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“(4) The term ‘United States’ means (but 
only for purposes of paragraphs (1) and 
(2)) the fifty States and the District of 
Columbia. 

“(d) Any sum allotted to a State for a fis- 
eal year under this section and remaining 
unobligated at the end of such year shall 
remain available to such State, for the pur- 
pose for which made, for the next. two fiscal 
years (and for such years only), in addition 
to the sums allotted to such State for such 
purposes for such next two fiscal years. 

“STATE HEALTH FACILITIES PLAN 


“Sec. 602. (a) Before an application for 
assistance under this part for a health facii- 
ity project described in section 600 may be 
approved, the State Agency of the State in 
which such project is located must have sub- 
mitted to the Secretary and had approved 
by him a State health facilities plan. To be 
approved by the Secretary a State health 
facilities plan for a State must— 

“(1) prescribe that the State Agency of the 
State shall administer or supervise the ad- 
ministration of the plan and contain evi- 
dence satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
State Agency has the authority to carry out 
the plan in conformity with this title; 

“(2) prescribe that the Statewide Health 
Coordinating Council of the State shall ad- 
vise and consult with the State Agency in 
carrying out the plan; 

“(3) be approved by the Statewide Health 
Coordinating Council as consistent with the 
State health plans developed pursuant to 
section 1425(e) (1); 

(4) ‘set forth, in accordance with criterla 
established in regulations prescribed under 
section 620 and on the basis of a statewide 
inventory of health facilities, a survey of 
need, and the plans of the health planning 
agencies within the State— 

“(A) the number and type of outpatient 
health facilities needed to provide adequate 
outpatient care to people residing in the 
State, and a plan for the distribution of 
such facilities in health areas throughout the 
State, and 

“(B) the extent to which existing health 
facilities in the State are in need of mod- 
ernization; 

“(5) set forth a program for the State for 
assistance under this part for projects de- 
scribed in section 600, which program shall 
indicate the type of assistance which shall 
be made available to each project and shall 
conform ‘to the assessment of need set forth 
pursuant to paragraph (4) and regulations 
promulgated pursuant to section 620; 
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“(6) set forth (in accordance with regu- 
lations promulgated under section 620) pri- 
orities for the provision of assistance under 
this part for projects in the program set 
forth pursuant to paragraph (4); i 

“(7) provide minimum requirements (to 
be fixed at the discretion of the State Agency) 
for the maintenance and operation of fa- 
cilities which receive assistance under this 
part, and provide for enforcement of stich 
requirements; 

“(8) provide for affording to every appli- 
cant for assistance for a health facilities 
project under this part an opportunity for 
& hearing before the State Agency; and 

“(9) provide that the State Agency will 
from time to time, but not less often than 
annually, review the plan and submit to the 
Secretary any modifications thereof which it 
considers necessary. 

“(b) The Secretary shall approve any State 
health facilities plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions 
of subsection (a) if the State Agency, as de- 
termined under the review made under sec- 
tion 1434(d), is organized and operated in 
the manner prescribed by section 1422) and 
is carrying out its functions under section 
1423 in a manner satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary. If any such plan or modification thereof 
shall have been disapproved by the Secre- 
tary for failure to comply with subsection 
(a), the Secretary shall, upon request of the 
State agency, afford it an opportunity for 
hearing. 

“APPROVAL OF PROJECTS 

“Spe. 608. (a) For each project described 
in section 600 included within a State's State 
health facilities plan approved under section 
602 there shall be submitted to the Secretary, 
through the State's State Agency, an appli- 
cation. The applicant under such an appli- 
cation may be a State, a political subdivi- 
sion of a State, or any other public entity, 
or a private nonprofit entity. If two or more 
entities join in a project, an application for 
such project may be filed by any of such 
entities or by all of them. 

“(b) An application for any project shall 
set forth— 

“(1) a description of the site for such 
project; 

“(2) plans and specifications therefor, in 
accordance with regulations promulgated 
under section 620; 

“(3) a certification ‘by the State. Agency 
of the Federal share for the project; 

“(4) In the case of a construction project, 
reasonable assurance that title to such site 
is or will be vested in one or more of the 
entities filing the application or in the entity 
which is to operate the facility on completion 
of the project; 

"(5) reasonable assurance that adequate 
financial support will be available for the 
completion of the project and for its main- 
tenance and operation when completed: 
Provided, That, for the continued mainte- 
nance and operation of an outpatient facility 
which is located in an area determined by 
the Secretary to be an urban or rural poverty 
area and which is providing services to the 
poor in such area, Federal assistance pro- 
vided. directly to such facility, or through 
benefits accorded individuals served at such 
facility shall be counted as financial support 
in meeting this requirement; 

“(6) adequate assurance that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors in the performance of work 
on the project will be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar work in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-—5); 
and the Secretary of Labor shall have with 
respect to the labor standards specified in 
this paragraph the authority and functions 
set forth In Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 1337-45) 
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and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 376c); 

“(7) in the case of any application for a 
project for modernization of any health 
facility (except an outpatient facility), rea- 
sonable assurance that when the project is 
completed the facility will serve a medically 
underserved population or a population 
which without the modernization of such 
facility, would be designated as a medically 
underserved population; 

“(8) in the case of any application of any 
honprofit private entity for a project for the 
construction or modernization of any out- 
patient facility, reasonable assurance that 
the services of a general hospital will be 
available to patients of such facility who are 
in need of hospital care; 

“({9) In the case of a modernization project 
for a health facility for continuation of exist- 
ing health services, a finding by the State 
Agency of a continued need for such services, 
and in the case of any project for construc- 
tion of an outpatient facility, a finding by 
the State Agency of the need for the new 
health services to be provided through the 
facility upon completion of the project; and 

“(10) reasonable assurance that at all 
times after such application is approved (i) 
the facility or portion thereof to be con- 
structed or modernized will be made available 
to all persons residing or employed in the 
area served by the facility and (ii) there will 
be made available in the facility or portion 
thereof to be constructed or modernized a 
reasonable volume of services to persons un- 
able to pay therefor. The Secretary shall, in 
determining the reasonableness of the vol- 
ume of services provided, take into consider- 
ation the extent to which compliance is 
Teasible from a financial viewpoint. 

“(c) The Secretary shall approve an ap- 
plication submitted under subsection (a) 
for a project to be assisted from an allotment 
made under this part if— 

“(1) there are sufficient funds in such 
allotment to pay the Federal share of the 
project, and 

“(2) the Secretary finds that— 

“(A) the application (i) is in conformity 
with the State health facilities plan ap- 
proved under section 602, (ii) has been ap- 
proved and recommended by the State Agen- 
cy, (iii) is for a project which is entitled to 
priority over other projects within the State 
as determined in accordance with the ap- 
proved State health facilities plan, and (iv) 
contains such reasonable assurances as de- 
neribed in subsection (b), and 

“(B) the plans and specifications are in 
accord with the regulations promulgated un- 
der section 620. 

“(d) No application shall be disapproved 
until the Secretary has afforded the State 
Agency an opportunity for a hearing. 

“(e) Each application under this part shall 
be reviewed by a health planning agency in 
accordance with section 1413(f). 

“(f) Amendment of any approved appli- 
cation shall be subject to approval in the 
same manner as an original application, 


“PAYMENTS FROM ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec, 604. (a) If with respect to any health 
facility project approved under section 603 
the State Agency certifies (upon the basis 
of inspection by it) to the Secretary that, in 
accordance with approved plans and specifi- 
cations, work has been performed upon the 
project or purchases have been made for it 
and that payment from the applicable allot- 
ment of the State in which the project is 
located is due for the project, the Secretary 
shall, except as provided in subsection (b), 
make such payment to the State. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to not 
make payments to a State pursuant to sub- 
section (a) in the following circumstances: 

“(1) If such State is not authorized by law 
to make payments for an approved health 
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facility project from the payment to be made 
by the Secretary pursuant to subsection (a), 
or if the State so requests, the Secretary shall 
make the payment from the State allotment 
directly to the applicant for such project. 

“(2) If the Secretary, after investigation 
or otherwise, has reason to believe that any 
act (or failure to act) has occurred requiring 
action pursuant to section 621 payment by 
the Secretary may, after he has given the 
State agency notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing pursuant to such section, be withheld, in 
whole or in part, pending corrective action 
or action based on such hearing. 


In no event may the total of payments made 
under subsection (a) with respect to any 
project exceed an amount equal to the 
Federal share of such project. 

“(c) In case an amendment to an ap- 
proved application is approved as provided 
in section 603 or the estimated cost of a 
project is revised upward, any additional 
payment with respect thereto may be made 
from the applicable allotment of the State 
for the fiscal year in which such amend- 
ment or revision is approved. 


“Part B—GRANTs, LOANS, AND LOAN 
GUARANTEES 


“GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION AND MODERNIZA- 
TION OF HEALTH FACILITIES 


“Sec. 610. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to any public or private non- 
profit entity to assist such entity in meeting 
the costs of any project for the (1) con- 
struction or modernization of a public or 
other nonprofit outpatient facility or (2) 
modernization of a public or other nonprofit 
health facility which will serve a medically 
underserved population or à population 
which, without the modernization of such 
facility, would be designated a medically un- 
derserved population. 

“(b) The amount of any grant made un- 
der this section shall be determined by the 
Secretary, but no such grant shall exceed 75 
percentum of the costs of such project, ex- 
cept that any grant for a project for the 
construction or modernization of a facility 
to be located in an area determined by the 
Secretary to be an urban or rural poverty 
area may cover up to 100 per centum of 
such costs. 

“(c) Payments under grants made under 
this section shall be made by way of reim- 
bursement and on such terms and condi- 
tions and in such installments as the Sec- 
retary may determine. 


“LOANS AND LOAN GUARANTEES FOR CON- 
STRUCTION AND MODERNIZATION OF HEALTH 
FACILITIES 


“Sec. 611. (a) In order to assist public 
and other nonprofit entities in meeting the 
costs of projects for the— 

“(1) construction or modernization of 
public or other nonprofit outpatient facil- 
ities and 

“(2) modernization of public or other 
nonprofit health facilities which will serve 
medically underserved populations or popu- 
lations which without the modernization of 
such facilities would be designated medi- 
cally underserved populations, 


the Secretary is authorized to make loans to 
such entities for such projects and guar- 
antee to non-Federal lenders or the Federal 
Financing Bank payment of principal of and 
interest on loans made by such lenders to 
nonprofit private entities for such projects. 

“(b) (1) No loan guarantee under this part 
with respect to any construction or mod- 
ernization project may apply to so much of 
the principal amount thereof as, when added 
to the amount of any grant or loan under 
this part with respect to such project, ex- 
ceeds 90 per centum of the costs of such 
project, except that any loan guarantee for a 
project for the construction or moderniza- 
tion of a facility to be located in an area de- 
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termined by the Secretary to be an urban or 
rural poverty area may, when added to the 
amount of any such grant or loan, cover up 
to 100 per centum of such costs. 

“(2) No loan under this part with respect 
to any construction or modernization project 
may be made in an amount which, when 
added to the amount of any grant under this 
part with respect to such project, exceeds 95 
per centum of the costs of such project, ex- 
cept that any loan for a project for the con- 
struction or modernization of a facility to be 
located in an area determined by the Secre- 
tary to be an urban or rural poverty area 
may, when added to the amount of any such 
grant, cover up to 100 per centum of such 
costs, 

“(c) The Secretary, with the consent of 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, shall obtain from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development such as- 
sistance with respect to the administration 
of this section as will promote efficiency and 
economy thereof. 


“PRIORITIES 


“Sec, 612. In making grants and loans, 
and in guaranteeing loans under this part 
the Secretary shall give priority to projects 
based upon the relative need of various 
populations and in various areas lacking 
adequate facilities of the several types for 
which assistance is available under this part, 
giving special consideration— 

“(1) in the case of projects for construc- 
tion or modernization of outpatient facili- 
ties, to any outpatient facility that will be 
located in, and provide services for, residents 
of an area determined by the Secretary to 
be a rural or urban poverty area; 

“(2) to projects designed to (A) ellminate 
or prevent imminent safety hazard as de- 
fined by Federal, State, or local fire, building, 
or life safety codes or regulations, or (B) 
avoid noncompliance with State or voluntary 
licensure or accreditation standards; and 

“(3) in the case of projects for moderniza- 
tion of facilities, to facilities serving densely 
populated areas. 


“CONDITIONS FOR APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS 


“SEC. 613. (a) No grant, loan, or loan guar- 
antee for any project may be made under 
this part unless an application therefor has 
been submitted to the Secretary and ap- 
proved by him. Such application shall be in 
such form, submitted in such manner, and 
contain such information, as the Secretary 
shall by regulation prescribe. 

“(b) Each application under this section 
shall set forth— 

“(1) a deseription of the site for such 
project; 

“(2) plans and specifications therefor, in 
accordance with regulations promulgated 
under section 620; 

“(3) a certification of the total cost of 
such project and the amount of the grant 
or loan which is sought under this part or 
the amount of the loan for which a guaran- 
tee is sought under this part; 

“(4) in the case of a construction project, 
reasonable assurance that title to such site 
is or will be vested in one or more of the 
entities filing the application or in the en- 
tity which is to operate the facility on com- 
pletion of the project; 

“(5) reasonable assurance that adequate 
financial support will be available for the 
completion of the project and for its main- 
tenance and operation when completed: 
Provided, That, for the continued mainte- 
nance and operation of an outpatient facility 
which is located in an area determined by 
the Secretary to be an urban or rural poyerty 
area and which is providing services to the 
poor in such area, Federal assistance pro- 
vided directly to such facility or through 
benefits accorded individuals served at such 
facility shall be counted as financial support 
in meeting this requirement; 
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“(6) adequate assurance that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors in the performance of work 
on the project will be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar work 
in the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, aS amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5) ; 
and the Secretary of Labor shall have with 
respect to the labor standards specified in 
this paragraph the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 133z-15) 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276c); 

“(7) in the case of any application for any 
grant, loan, or loan guarantee for moderniza- 
tion of any facility (except an outpatient 
facility), reasonable assurance that when 
the project is completed the facility will 
serve a medically underserved population or 
a population which, without the moderniza- 
tion of such facility, would be designated as 
a medically underserved population; 

(8) in the case of any application of any 
nonprofit private entity for any grant, loan, 
or loan guarantee for construction or mod- 
ernization of any outpatient facility, reason- 
able assurance that the services of a general 
hospital will be available to patients of such 
facility who are in need of hospital care; 
and 

“(9) reasonable assurance that at all times 
after such application is approved (A) the 
facility or portion thereof to be constructed 
or modernized will be made available to all 
persons residing or employed in the area 
served by the facility, and (B) there will be 
made available in the facility or portion 
thereof to be constructed or modernized a 
reasonable volume of services to persons un- 
able to pay therefor. The Secretary shall, in 
determining the reasonableness of the vol- 
ume of services provided, take into consider- 
ation the extent to which compliance is 
feasible from a financial viewpoint. 

“(c) The Secretary shall not approve any 
application submitted in accordance with 
subsections (a) and (b) for a project for 
construction or modernization of a health 
facility unless the Secretary finds— 

“(1) that the application contains such 
reasonable assurances as described in sub- 
section (b); 

“(2) that the plans and specifications are 
in accordance with the regulations promul- 
gated under section 620; and 

“(3) in the case of any direct loan or loan 
for which a guarantee is sought, that (A) 
the applicant will be able to make payments 
of principal and interest thereon when due, 
and (B) the terms, conditions, maturity, 
security (if any), and schedule and amounts 
of repayment with respect to the loan are 
sufficient to protect the financial interests of 
the United States and are otherwise reason- 
able and in accordance with regulations and 
with section 614. 

“(d) Each application under this part shall 
be reviewed by a health planning agency in 
accordance with section 1413(e). 

“(e) Amendment of any approved applica- 
tion shall be subject to approval in the same 
manner as an original application. 

“GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO LOANS AND 
LOAN GUARANTEES 

“Sec. 614. (a)(1) Any loan to any public 
entity or nonprofit private entity under this 
part shall require such entity to pay interest 
thereon at a rate comparable to the current 
rate of Interest prevailing on the date such 
loan is made with respect to loans to non= 
profit private entities which are guaranteed 
under this part for modernization on con- 
struction of similar facilities in the same or 
similar areas, minus an amount equal to the 
lesser of (i) one-half of such current rate of 
interest and (il) 444 per centum per annum. 

“(2) (A) The Secretary shall from time to 
time, but with due regard to the financial 
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interests of the United States, sell loans 
made under this part either on the private 
market or to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association in accordance with section 302 of 
the Federal Mortgage Association Charter 
Act or to the Federal Financing Bank, 

“(B) Any loan so sold shall be sold for an 
amount which is equal (or approximately 
equal) to the amount of the unpaid principal 
of such Ioan as of the time. of sale. 

“(3) (A) The Secretary is authorized to en- 
ter into an agreement with the purchaser 
of any loan sold under this part under which 
the Secretary agrees— 

“(1) to guarantee to such purchaser (and 
any successor in interest to such purchaser) 
payments of the principal and interest pay- 
able under such loan, and 

“(ii) to pay as an interest subsidy to such 
purehaser (and any successor in interest of 
such purchaser) amounts which, when added 
to the amount of interest payable on such 
loan, are equivalent to a reasonable rate of 
interest on such loan as determined by the 
Secretary after taking into account the 
range of prevailing interest rates in the pri- 
vate market on similar loans and the risks 
assumed by the United States. 

“(B) Any such agreement— 

“(1) may provide that the Secretary shall 
act as agent of any such purchaser, for the 
purpose of collecting from the entity to 
which such loan was made and paying over 
te such purchaser any payments of principal 
and interest payable by such entity under 
such loan; 

“(ii) may provide for the repurchase by 
the Secretary of any such loan on such terms 
and conditions as may be specified in the 
agreement; 

“(1ii) shall provide that, in the event of 
any default by the entity to which such loan 
was made in payment of principal or interest 
due on such loan, the Secretary shall, upon 
notification to the purchaser (or to the suc- 
cessor in interest of such purchaser), haye 
the option to close out such loan (and any 
obligations of the Secretary with respect 
thereto) by paying to the purchaser (or his 
successor in interest) the total amount of 
outstanding principal and interest due 
thereon at the time of such notification; 
and 

“(iv) shall provide that, in the event such 
loan is closed out as provided in clause (ili), 
or in the event of any other loss incurred by 
the Secretary by reason of the failure of such 
entity to make payments of principal or in- 
terest on such loan, the Secretary shall be 
subrogated to all rights of such purchaser 
for recovery of stich loss from such entity. 

“(4) The Secretary may, for good cause, 
waive any right of recovery which he has 
against an entity by reason of the failure of 
such entity to make payments of principal 
or interest on a loan made to such entity 
under this part, except that if such loan is 
sold and guaranteed, any such waiver shall 
have no effect upon the Secretary’s guaran- 
tee of timely payments of principal and in- 
terest. 

“(5) After any loan to an entity under 
this part has been sold and guaranteed, in- 
terest paid on such loan and any interest 
subsidy paid by the Secretary with respect to 
such loan which is received by the purchaser 
thereof (or his successor in interest) shall be 
included in gross income for the purposes of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

“(6) Amounts received by the Secretary 
gs proceeds from the sale of loans under this 
section shall be deposited in the loan fund 
established by section 615, and shali be avail- 
able to the Secretary for the making of fur- 
ther loans under this part in accordance with 
the provisions of such section. 

“(b) (1) No guarantee under this part of a 
loan made to any nonprofit private entity 
shall be approved if the rate of interest pay- 
able on such loan exceeds such per centum 
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per annum on the principal obligation out- 
standing as the Secretary determines to be 
reasonable, taking into account the range of 
interest rates prevailing in the private mar- 
ket for similar loans and the risks assumed 
by the United States. 

“(2) In the case of a guarantee under this 
part of any loan made to a nonprofit private 
entity, the Secretary shall pay to the holder 
of such loan and for and on behalf of such 
entity amounts sufficient to reduce- the net 
effective interest rate otherwise payable on 
such loan by an amount equal to the lesser 
of (i) one-half of such interest rate and (ii) 
414 per centum per annum. Each holder of a 
loan which is guaranteed under this part 
shall have & contractual right to receive from 
the United States interest payments required 
by the preceding sentence, 

(3) The United States shall be entitied 
to recover from the applicant for a loan guar- 
antee under this part the amount of any 
payments made pursuant to such guarantee 
unless the Secretary for good cause waives 
such right of recovery, and, upon making 
any such payment, the United States shall 
be subrogated to all of the rights of the 
recipient of the payments with respect to 
which the guarantee was made. 

“(4) Guarantees of loans under this part 
shall be subject to such further terms and 
conditions as the Secretary determines to be 
necessary to assure that the purpose of this 
part will be achieved; and to the extent per- 
mitted by paragraph (5), any terms and 
conditions applicable to a loan guarantee 
under this part may be modified by the Sec- 
retary to the extent he determines it to be 
consistent with the financial interest of the 
United States. 

“(5) Any guarantee of a loan made by the 
Secretary pursuant to this part shall be in- 
contestable in the hands of an applicant on 
whose behalf such guarantee is made, and 
as to any person who makes or contracts to 
make a loan to such applicant in reliance 
thereon, unless such applicant or such per- 
son engaged in fraud or misrepresentation in 
applying for, making, or contracting to make 
such loan. 

“(c) The cumulative total of the principa 
of the loans outstanding at any time which 
have been directly made, or with respect to 
which guarantees have been issued, under 
this part may not exceed such limitations as 
may be specified in appropriations Acts. 

“LOAN AND LOAN GUARANTEE FUND 


“Sec. 615. (a)(1) There is hereby estab- 
ished in the Treasury a Joan and loan guar- 
antee fund (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the ‘fund’) which shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary without fiscal year 
limitation, in such amounts as may be spe- 
cified from time to time in appropriations 
Acts, (A) to enable him to make loans under 
this part, (B) to enable him to discharge his 
responsibilities under guarantees issued by 
him under this part, (C) for payment of in- 
terest on the loans which aré guaranteed and 
loans which are sold and guaranteed under 
this part, and (D) for repurchase by him of 
direct loans made under this part which have 
been sold and guaranteed. There are author- 
ized to be appropriated to the fund from 
time to time such amounts as may be nec- 
essary to provide capital required for the 
fund. There shall be deposited in the fund 
amounts received by the Secretary as inter- 
est payments or repayments of principal on 
loans and any other moneys, property, or 
assets derived by him from his operations 
under this part, including any moneys de- 
rived from the sale of assets. 

“(2) Of the moneys in the fund, there shall 
be available to the Secretary for the purpose 
of making direct loans only such sums as 
shall have been appropriated for such pur- 
pose or sums received by the Secretary from 
the sale of such loans. 

“(b) Ifat any time the moneys in the fund 
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are insufficient to enable the Secretary to 
discharge his responsibilities under this part, 
he is authorized to issue to the Secretary of 
the Treasury notes or other obligations in 
such forms and denominations, bearing such 
maturities, and subject to such terms and 
conditions, as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Such notes or other obligations 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average market 
yield on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States of comparable maturi- 
ties during the month preceding the issuance 
of the notes or other obligations. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to purchase any notes and other obli- 
gations issued hereunder and for that pur- 
pose he is authorized to use as s public debt 
transaction the proceeds of the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended (31 U.S.C. 744), and 
the purposes for which securities may be is- 
sued under that Act, are extended to include 
any purchase of such notes and obligations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may at any 
time sell any of the notes or other obliga- 
tions acquired by him under this subsection. 
All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the 
Secretary of the Treasury cf such notes or 
other obligations shall be treated as public 
debt transactions of the United States. Sums 
borrowed under this subsection shall be de- 
posited in the fund and redemption of such 
notes and obligations shall be made by the 
Secretary from such fund. 


“Part C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 620. The Secretary shall by regula- 
tion— 


“(a) prescribe criteria for deter 


needs for health facilities for which assist- 
ance is available under this title; 
“(b) prescribe criteria for determining the 


extent to which existing facilities are in need 
of modernization; 

“(c) prescribe general standards of con- 
struction, modernization, and equipment for 
facilities of various classes and in various 
types of locations; 

“(d) prescribe the general manner in which 
the State Agency of each State shall deter- 
mine for the State health facilities plan the 
priority among projects within the State for 
which assistance is available under part A, 
based on the relative need of different areas 
within the State for such projects and giving 
special consideration— 

“(1) in the case of projects for construc- 
tion or modernization of outpatient facili- 
ties, to any outpatient facility that will be 
located in, and provide services for, residents 
of an area determined by the Secretary to 
be a rural or urban poverty area; 

“(2) to projects designed to (i) eliminate 
or prevent imminent safety hazard as de- 
fined by Federal, State, or local fire, build- 
ing, or life safety codes or regulations, or (ii) 
avoid noncompliance with State or volun- 
tary licensure or accreditation standards; and 

“(3) im the case of projects for moderniza- 
tion of facilities, to facilities serving densely 
populated areas; 

“(e) require each State health facilities 
plan under this section to provide for ade- 
quate health facilities to furnish needed 
health services for persons unable to pay 
therefor; and 

“(f) prescribe the general manner in which 
each entity which receives or has received 
financial assistance under this title shall be 
required to comply with the assurances re- 
quired to be made at the time such assist- 
ance was received and the means by which 
such entity shall be required to demonstrate 
compliance with such assurances. Such regu- 
lations shall require each such entity to 
submit periodically to the Secretary reports 
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which specify data and information which 
reasonably support compliance. No entity 
Shall be excused from such reqtirement. 


“WITHHOLDING OF PAYMENTS AND OTHER 
ACTIONS 


“Suc, 621. (a) Whenever the Secretary, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State Agency or entity con- 
cerned finds— 

“(1) that the State Agency is not comply- 
ing substantially with the provisions re- 
quired by section 602 to be included in its 
State health facilities plan, 

“(2) that any assurance required to be 
given in an application filed under section 
603 or 613 is not being or cannot be carried 
out, or 

“(3) that there is a failure to carry out 
plans and specifications approved by the 
Secretary under section 603 or 613, 


the Secretary may take the action authorized 
by subsection (b). 

“(b) (1) Upon a finding described in sub- 
section (a) and after notice as required by 
such subsection, the Secretary shall— 

“(A) withhold from all projects within the 
State with respect to which the finding was 
made further payments from the State's al- 
lotment under section 601, or 

“(B) withhold from the specific projects 
with respect to which the finding was made 
further payments. 

“(2) Payments may be withheld, in whole 
or in part, under paragraph (1)— 

“(A) until the basis for the finding upon 
which the withholding was made no longer 
exists, or 

“(B) if corrective action to make such find- 
ing inapplicable cannot be made, until the 
entity or State concerned repays or arranges 
for the repayment of Federal funds paid 
under this part for projects which because 
of the finding are not entitled to such funds. 

“(c)(1) The Secretary is directed, in the 
administration of this title, to establish a 
permanent ofice within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which shall 
be responsible for and have the authority to 
investigate and ascertain, on a periodic basis, 
with respect to each entity which is receiv- 
ing or has received financial assistance under 
title VI of this Act, the extent of compliance 
by such entity with the assurances required 
to be made at the time such assistance was 
received, The Secretary, through such office, 
shall investigate on his own initiative (on a 
periodic basis) and upon the complaint of 
any interested person filed with such office. 

“(2) If the Secretary finds that any such 
entity has failed to demonstrate compliance 
with such assurances, in accordance with 
regulations promulgated pursuant to section 
620(f), the Secretary shall forthwith (A) 
take action in accordance with subsection 
(b), or (B) effect compliance by any other 
means authorized by law, including an ad- 
ministrative hearing held in accordance with 
the requirements of section 554 of title 5, 
United States Code, or legal actions by way 
of specific performance or otherwise: Pro- 
vided, That no action shall be taken pur- 
suant to clause (B) until the Secretary has 
advised such entity of the failure to comply 
with such assurances and has determined 
that compliance cannot be secured by volun- 
tary means. 

“(3) An appropriate action to effectuate 
compliance with such assurances may be 
brought by a person other than the Secre- 
tary only if a complaint has been filed by 
such person with the Secretary in accordance 
with paragraph (1) and (A) the Secretary 
has dismissed such complaint, or (B) the 
Secretary has failed to act on such complaint 
by holding an administrative hearing or 

ringing a legal action within six months 
after the date on which such complaint was 
fied. 
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“JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“SEC. 622. If— 

“(1) the Secretary refuses to approve an 
application for a project submitted under 
section 603, the State Agency through which 
such application was submitted, 

“(2) any State is dissatisfied with the Sec- 
retary'’s action under section 621, such State, 
or 

“(3) any entity will be adversely affected 
by the Secretary’s action under section 621, 
such entity 


may appeal to the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which such State 
Agency, State or entity is located, by filing 
a petition with such court within sixty days 
after such action. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Secretary, or any officer 
designated by him for that purpose. The 
Secretary thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. Upon the 
filing of such petition, the court shall have 
jurisdiction to affirm the action of the 
Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in 
part, temporarily or permanently, but until 
the filing of the record, the Secretary may 
modify or set aside his order. The findings 
of the Secretary as to the facts, if supported 
by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, 
but the court, for good cause shown, may 
remand the case to the Secretary to take 
further evidence, and the Secretary may 
thereupon make new or modified findings of 
fact and may modify his previous action, 
and shall file in the court the record of the 
further proceedings. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence. The 
judgment of the court affirming or setting 
aside, In whole or in part, any action of 
the Secretary shall be final, subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as 
provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. The commencement of pro- 
ceedings under this section shall not, unless 
so specifically ordered by the Court, operate 
as a stay of the Secretary’s action, 
“RECOVERY 


“Src. 623. (a) If any facility with respect 
to which funds have been paid under this 
title shall, at any time within twenty years 
after completion of construction or modern- 
ization— 

“(1) be sold or transferred to any person, 
agency, organization— 

“(A) which is not qualified to file an 
application under this title, or 

“(B) which is not approved as a trans- 
feree by the Secretary, or 

(2) cease to be a public or other nonprofit 
facility unless the Secretaary determines in 
accordance with regulations that there is 
good cause for releasing the applicant or 
other owner from this obligation, 


the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from either the transferor or the transferee 
(or in the case of a facility which has ceased 
to be public or nonprofit, from the owners 
thereof) an amount bearing the same ratio 
to the then value (as determined by the 
agreement of the parties or by action brought 
in the district court of the United States for 
the district in which the facility is situated) 
of so much of the facility as constituted an 
approved project or projects, as the amount 
of the Federal participation bore to the cost 
of construction or modernization under such 
project or projects. Such right shall not con- 
stitute a lien upon said facility prior to 
judgment, 

“(b) The Secretary may watye the require- 
ments of subsection (a) with respect to a 
facility in any State— 

“(1)(A) in a case where the amounts 
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which, were it not for this subsection, would 
be recovered, are applied to the development, 
expansion, or support of another health 
facility located in such State, and 

“(B) such other health facility has been 
approved by the Statewide Health Coordinat- 
ing Council for such State as consistent with 
the State health plans developed pursuant 
to section 1425(e) (1), or 

(2) if the Secretary determines, in accord- 
ance with regulations, that there is good 
cause for releasing the applicant or other 
owner, 


In no case shall the moneys to which this 
subsection applies exceed 90 per centum of 
the total costs of the project. The provisions 
of this subsection shall apply with respect to 
transfers occurring after the date of enact- 
ment of this section and within one year be- 
fore such date. 
“RECORDS AND AUDITS 


“Sec. 624. (a) (1) Each entity received Fed- 
eral assistance under this title shall keep 
such records as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
including records which fully disclose the 
amount and disposition by such entity of 
the proceeds of such assistance, the total cost 
of the project in connection with which such 
assistance is given or used, the amount of 
that portion of the cost of the project sup- 
plied by other sources, and such other records 
as will facilitate an effective audit. 

“(2) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of such entities which in the opinion 
of the Secretary or the Comptroller General 
may be related or pertinent to the assistance 
referred to in paragraph (1). 

“(b) Each such entity shall file at least 
annually with the Secretary a statement 
which shall be in such form, and contain 
such information, as the Secretary may re- 
quire to accurately show— 

(1) the financial operations of the facil- 
ity constructed or modernized with such as- 
sistance, and 

“(2) the costs to such facility of providing 
health services in such facility, and the 
charges made for such services, during the 
period with respect to which the statement is 
filed. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 625. (a)(1) There are authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for each of the succeeding 
two fiscal years $125,000,000 for allotments 
under part A and grants under part B. 

“(2) Of the sums appropriated under this 
subsection, 50 per centum shall be used for 
allotments under part A and 50 per centum 
shall be used for grants under part B. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and for each of the succeeding two fiscal 
years such sums as may be necessary to make 
direct loans and guarantee loans under part 
B. 


“TECHNICAL, ASSISTANCE 


“Sec, 626. The Secretary shall provide 
(either through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare or by contract) all 
necessary technical and other nonfinancial 
assistance to any public or other nonprofit 
entity which is eligible to apply for assist- 
ance under this title to assist such entity 
in developing applications to be submitted 
to the Secretary under sections 603 or 613. 
The Secretary shall make every effort to in- 
form eligible applicants of the availability of 
assistance under this title. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 627. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘construction’ includes con- 
struction of new buiidings, acquisition of 
initial equipment (including medical trans- 
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portation facilities) for buildings con- 
structed with assistance under this title, and 
acquisition of equipment for any building in 
any case in which it will help to provide out- 
patient services not previously provided in 
the area served through such buildings, 

“(2) The term ‘modernization’ includes 
the alteration, expansion, major repair (to 
the extent permitted by the Secretary by 
regulations), remodeling, replacement, and 
renovation of existing buildings including 
initial equipment thereof), and replacement 
of obsolete equipment of existing buildings, 

“(3) The term ‘health facility’ means (A) 
a facility which provide: to patients services 
of licensed physicians and a reasonably full 
range of diagnostic and treatment services or 
(B) a rehabilitation facility. 

“(4) The term ‘rehabilitation facility 
means a facility which is operated for the 
primary purpose of assisting in the rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons through an inte- 
grated program of— 

“(A) medical evaluation and services, and 

“(B) psychological, social, or vocational 
evaluation and services, 
under competent professional supervision, 
and in the case of which— 

“(C) the major portion of the required 
evaluation and services is furnished within 
the facility, and 

“(D) either (i) the facility is operated in 
connection with a hospital, or (ii) all medi- 
cal and related health services are prescribed 
by, or are under the general direction of, 
persons licensed to practice medicine or sur- 
gery in the State. 

“(5) The term ‘outpatient facility’ means 
a health facility which offers a reasonably 
full range of diagnostic and treatment serv- 
ices, which services do not include bed and 
board. 

“(6) The term ‘cost’ as applied to construc- 
tion or modernization means the amount 
found by the Secretary to be necessary for 
construction and modernization respectively, 
under a project, except that such term does 
not include any amount found by the Sec- 
retary to be attributable to expansion of the 
bed capacity of any facility. 

“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia. 

“(8) The term ‘medically underserved pop- 
ulation’ means the population of an urban or 
rural area designated by the Secretary as an 
area with a shortage of health facilities or a 
population group designated by the Secretary 
as having a shortage of such facilities, 

“(9) The term ‘title’, when used with ref- 
erence to a site for a project, means a fee 
simple or such other estate or interest (in- 
cluding a leasehold on which the rental does 
not exceed 4 per centum of the value of the 
land) as the Secretary finds sufficient to as- 
sure undisturbed use and possession for the 
purpose of construction or modernization 
and operation of the project for a period of 
(A) not less than twenty years in the casé 
of a grant under this title, or (B) the term 
of repayment of a loan made directly or 
guaranteed in the case of such loan or guar- 
antee under this title. 

“(10) The term ‘nonprofit’ as applied to 
any facility means a facility which is owned 
and operated by one or more nonprofit cor- 
porations or associations no part of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 

“(1)(A) The term ‘Federal share’ with 
respect to any project means the proportion 
of the cost of such project to be paid by 
the Federal Government under this title. 

“(B) With respect to any project in any 
State for which a grant is made from an al- 
lotment under section 601, the Federal share 
shell be the amount determined by the 
State Agency, but not more than 6624 per 
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centum or the State's allotment percentage, 
whichever is the lower, except that, if the 
State's allotment percentage is lower than 50 
per centum, such allotment percentage shall 
be deemed to be 50 per centum for purposes 
of this paragraph. 

“(C) Prior to the approval of the first 
project in a State during any fiscal year the 
State Agency shall give the Secretary written 
notification of the maximum Federal share 
established pursuant to subparagraph (B) for 
projects in such State to be approved by 
the Secretary during such fiscal year and the 
method for determining the actual Federal 
share to be paid with respect to such proj- 
ects; and such maximum Federal share and 
such method of determination for projects in 
such State approved during such fiscal year 
shall not be changed after such approval. 

“(D) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subparagraphs (B) and (C), the Federal 
Share shall, at the option of the State 
Agency, be equal to the per centum provided 
under such subparagraphs plus an incentive 
per centum (which when combined with the 
per centum provided under such subpara- 
graphs shall not exceed 100 per centum) 
specified by the State Agency in the case of 
(1) projects that will provide services pri- 
marily for persons in an area determined by 
the Secretary to be a rural or urban poverty 
area, and (ii) projects that offer potential for 
reducing health care costs through shared 
services among health facilities, through 
interfacility cooperation, or through the con- 
struction or modernization of free-standing 
outpatient facilities. 

“(12) The term ‘State Agency’ means the 
State health planning and development 
agency of a State designated under title 
XIV. 

“(13) The Secretary may not determine 
that an area is an urban or rural poverty 
area unless— 

“(A) such area contains one or more sub- 
areas which are characterized as subareas of 
poverty; 

“(B) the population of such subarea or 
subareas constitute a substantial portion of 
the population of such urban or rural area; 
and 

“(C) the grant, in connection with which 
such determination is made will be used in a 
manner which will serve the needs of the 
individuals residing or employed in such sub- 
area or subareas.”. 


TITLE ITI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
MISCELLANEOUS AND TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. (a) (1) There are authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, and the next fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary to make grants under 
section 314(a) of the Public Health Service 
Act, except that no grant made to a State 
with funds appropriated under this para- 
graph shall be available for obligation beyond 
(A). the date on which a State health plan- 
ning and development agency is designated 
for such State under section 1421 of such Act, 
or (B) June 30, 1976. 

(2) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and the next fiscal year such sums as may be 
necessary to make grants under section 304 of 
the Public Health Service Act for experi- 
mental health services delivery systems, sec- 
tion 314(b) of such Act, and title IX of such 
Act, except that no grant made with funds 
appropriated under this paragraph shall be 
available for obligation beyond (A) June 30, 
1976, or (B) the date on which a health 
planning agency has been designated under 
section 1416 of such Act for a health area 
which includes the area of the entity for 
which a grant is made under such section 
304, 314(b) or title IX. 

(b) A reference in any law or regulation— 

(1) to the agency of a State which ad- 
ministers or supervises the administration of 
a State’s health planning functions under a 
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State plan approved under section 314(a) of 
the Public Health Service Act shall in the 
case of a State for which a State health plan- 
ning and development agency has been desig- 
nated under section 1421 of such Act be con= 
sidered a reference to such State agency 
designated under such section 1421; 

(2) to an agency or organization which has 
developed a comprehensive regional, metro- 
politan area, or other local area plan or plans 
referred to in section 314(b) of the Public 
Health Service Act shall if all or part of the 
area covered by such plan or plans is within 
& health area established under section 1411 
of the Public Health Service Act be consid- 
ered a reference to the health planning 
agency designated under section 1415 of such 
Act for such health area; and 

(3) to a regional medical program assisted 
under title IX of the Public Health Service 
Act shall if the program is located in a State 
for which a State health planning and de- 
velopment agency has been designated under 
section 1421 of the Public Health Service Act 
be considered a reference to such State 
agency, 

(c) Section 316 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is repealed. 

(d) The assets, commitments, obligations, 
and outstanding balances of the loan guar- 
antes and loan fund established in the 
Treasury by section 626 of the Public Health 
Service Act, as in effect prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act, shall be transferred 
to the loan and loan guarantee fund estab- 
lished by section 615 of the Public Health 
Service Act, 

AGENCY REPORTS 


Sec. 302. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall report, within one 
year of the date of the enactment of this 
Act, to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the Senate and the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives (1) the identity of 


each report required to be made by the Sec- 
retary under the Public Health Service Act, 
the Mental Retardation Facilities and Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Construction 
Act of 1963, or the Comprehensive Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, Treat- 
ment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970 to the 
Congress (or any committee thereof), (2) 
the provision of such Acts which requires 
each such report, (3) the purpose of each 
such report, and (4) the due date for each 
such report. The report of the Secretary un- 
der this section may include such recom- 
mendations as he considers appropriate for 
termination or consolidation of any such 
reporting requirements. 


TITLE IV—RADIATION HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 


SHORT TITLE 


Seo, 401. This title may be cited as the 
“Radiation Health and Safety Act of 1974”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 402, It is the purpose of thia title to— 

(a) provide for the protection of public 
health from the potential adverse effects of 
unnecessary consumer-patient radiation ex- 
posure by assuring efficacious consumer- 
patient radiologic services; 

(b) assure adequate training of radiologic 
technologists by providing for the establish- 
ment of criteria and minimum standards for 
the accreditation of schools training radio- 
logic technologists; 

(c) provide for the establishment of cri- 
teria and minimum standards for the licen- 
sure of radiologic technologists; and 

(d) provide for establishment of programs 
for the accreditation of education institu- 
tions training radiologic technologists and of 
State programs for the licensure of radio- 
logic technologists, with authority for the 
Secretary to take necessary action in the 
absence of State action. 
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AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
RESPECTING RADIATION HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Sec. 403. Part F of title II of the Public 
Heaith Service Act is amended by inserting 
after subpart 3 the following new subpart: 

“Subpart 4.—Radiologic Technologists 
“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

“Sec, 360G. The Congress finds and de- 
clares— 

“(a) that, consistent with the recom- 
mendations of the National Council on Ra- 
diation Protection and Measurement and the 
International Commission on Radiological 
Protection, it is in the national interest and 
in the interest of public health and safety 
to minimize exposure of the public to poten- 
tially hazardous radiation from all sources: 

“(b) while the operation and the use of 
radiologic equipment and methods is essen- 
tial in modern medicine, even the most ad- 
vanced radiologic equipment and procedures 
will not adequately protect the health and 
safety of either the consumer-patient sub- 
jected to radiologic procedures or the indi- 
viduals performing such radiologic proce- 
dures, including their progeny, unless the 
individuals performing radiologic proce- 
dures are fully qualified by reason of train- 
ing and experience in the operation of ra- 
diologic equipment or in the performance of 
radiologic procedures so as to avoid unneces- 
sary consumer-patient and operator exposure 
to unnecessary radiation and to assure effi- 
cacious consumer-patient radiologic sery- 
ices; 

(c) that it is in the overall public health 
interest to have an adequate and continuing 
supply of well-trained radiologic technolo- 
gists and that any person who operates ra- 
diologic equipment or administers radiologic 
procedures to consumer-patients should be 
required to demonstrate competence by 
training, experience, and examination. 

“(d) that the protection of the public 
health and safety from unnecessary exposure 
to potentially hazardous radiation from all 
sources is the primary responsibility of State 
and local government, within minimum 
criteria and standards established by the 
Federal Government; and 

“(e) that, consistent with the recom- 
mendations of (1) the National Advisory 
Committee on Radiation to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral in 1966, (2) the Secretary’s Task Force 
on Environmental Health and Related Prob- 
lems in June 1967, (3) the Surgeon General's 
Medical X-ray Advisory Committee on Public 
Health Considerations in Medical Diagnostic 
Radiology in October 1967, (4) the 1970 re- 
port of the Secretary to the Congress pur- 
suant to the Radiation Control for Health 
and Safety Act of 1968, (5) the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council’s Advisory Committee on the Biologi- 
cal Effects of Ionizing Radiations in Novem- 
ber 1972, and (6) the Conference of Radia- 
tion Control Program Directors in May 1974, 
it is in the national interest and in the inter- 
est of public health and safety to provide 
for mandatory licensure of persons adminis- 
tering potentially hazardous radiation to con- 
sumer-patients. 

“RECOMMENDED CRITERIA AND STANDARDS 


“Sec. 860H. (a) The Secretary shall, as soon 
as practicable but not later than one year 
after the date of enactment of this subpart, 
develop and issue criteria and minimum 
standards for the accreditation of eduoation 
institutions conducting programs for the 
training of radiologic technologists and for 
use in the accreditation of education institu- 
tions conducting programs for the training 
of medical and dental practitioners, dental 
hygienists, and dental assistants. Such cri- 
teria and standards shall be published in the 
Federal Register. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary shall, as soon as 
practicable, but not later than one year after 
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the date of enactment of this subpart, de- 
velop and issue to the states criteria and 
minimum standards for licensure of radio- 
logic technologists, and provide such other 
advice and assistance to the States as he 
deems necessary for the effective imple- 
mentation of this subpart, Such criteria and 
minimum standards shall distinguish þe- 
tween the following categories of specializa- 
tion: senior radiologic technologists, medical 
radiologic technologists, dental radiologic 
technologists, radiation therapy technolo- 
gists, nuclear medicine technologists, photo- 
roentgen technician, and technologist-in- 
training. The Secretary may provide in such 
criteria and minimum standards that grad- 
uation from an educational institution for 
the training of radiologic technologists ac- 
credited pursuant to this subpart satisfies 
the requirements for a provisional license as 
a technologist-in-training conditioned on 
licensure within one year in one or more 
categories of specialization. Such criteria 
and standards shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register. The Secretary may designate 
other categories of specialization or levels of 
competence for the purpose of licensure if 
he finds that such additional categories are 
required to assure adequate protection of 
public health from unnecessary radiation ex- 
posure or to assure efficacious consumer- 
patient radiologic services. 

“(2) The Secretary shall, concurrent with 
the development and issuance of criteria and 
standards under paragraph (1) of this sec- 
tion, review and evaluate any voluntary cer- 
tification programs in existence on the date 
of enactment of this subpart, and he shall, 
based on such review and evaluation, deter- 
mine whether such programs meet the cri- 
terla and standards issued pursuant to this 
section. If he is satisfied that a program 
meets such criteria and standards he shall, 
within one year thereafter, license those in- 
dividuals who have been certified under such 
programs in the appropriate categories of 
specialization established pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, 

“(c) In establishing criteria and minimum 
standards under this section the Secretary 
shall consult with the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, State health departments, 
and appropriate professional organizations. 

“(d) The Secretary shall give to the States 
such other advice and assistance as will 
foster enactment and enforcement of appro- 
priate laws and standards. Such advice and 
assistance’ may include model laws and 
training curriculums, and training aids. 

“(e) The Secretary shall, from time to 
time, revise the criteria and standards issued 
by him pursuant to this subpart. 


“ACCREDITATION AND LICENSURE 


“Sec. 3601. (a) The training and licensure 
of radiologic technologists who intend to 
apply radiation to humans for diagnostic or 
therapeutic purposes in any State or States 
shall be subject to the provisions of this 
subpart. 

“(b) Consistent with the policy declara- 
tion of this subpart, State and local govern- 
ment shall be encouraged to minimize ex- 
posures of the public to potentially hazard- 
ous radiation from all sources and shall not 
be displaced by Federal action except as 
otherwise provided under subsection (c) or 
(da), 

“(e) Upon issuance of the criteria and 
minimum standards pursuant to section 
360H for the accreditation of educational in- 
stitutions, the Governor of a State may file 
with the Secretary a letter of intent that 
such State wlll within two years of the issu- 
ance of the criteria and minimum standards 
adopt as a minimum, the standards of ac- 
creditation of educational Institutions issued 
by the Secretary. If, after two years, a State 
fails to adopt such standards, or is unable to 
adopt such standards or more stringent 
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standards, the minimum standards issued by 
the Secretary for the accreditation of educa- 
tional institutions shall become the stand- 
ards in such State. If the Secretary deter- 
mines that such State standards are consist- 
ent with the criteria and minimum standards 
issued pursuant to section 360H; that an 
adequate means of enforcement by State 
action is provided; and that the State pro- 
gram is consistent with the purposes of this 
subpart, such State standards shall be the 
standards applicable in such State. 

“(d) Upon application of a Governor, the 
Secretary may grant an extension under sub- 
section (c) for not more than two years if 
after review the Secretary determines that 
good faith efforts have been made by the 
State and reasonable assurance is provided 
than an effective program to implement the 
purposes of this subpart will be provided by 
the State within the period of the extension. 

“(e)(1) After receiving any criteria and 
minimum standards issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 860H for the licensure of radiologic tech- 
nologists, the Governor of a State may file 
& letter of intent that such State will within 
two years of the issuance of the criteria and 
minimum standards adopt as a minimum the 
standards for licensure of radiologic tech- 
nologists issued by the Secretary. If, after 
two years, a Governor fails to adopt such 
standards, or is unable to adopt such stand- 
ards or more stringent standards, the mini- 
mum standards issued by the Secretary for 
licensure of radiologic technologists shall be- 
come the. standards in such State. If the 
Secretary determines that such State stand- 
ards are consistent with the criteria and 
minimum standards issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 360H; that an adequate means of en- 
forcement by State action is provided; and 
that the State program. is consistent with 
the purposes of this subpart, such State 
standards shall be the standards applicable 
in such State. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, in the case of a State which 
has. prior to the effective date of standards 
and criteria promulgated pursuant to this 
subpert, established standards for the ac- 
creditation or licensure of radiologic tech- 
nologists, such State shall be deemed to be 
in compliance with this section unless the 
Secretary determines, after notice and hear- 
ing, that the standards of such State do not 
meet the minimum standards prescribed by 
the Secretary pursuant to this section or the 
conditions for approval of a State program 
set forth in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“(f) The Secretary may authorize appro- 
priate professional organizations to provide 
accreditation and licensing under this section 
if he determines that such organization will 
adhere to the criteria and minimum stand- 
ards issued pursuant to section 360H.. For 
the purposes of accreditation, the Secretary 
shall, to the maximum extent practicable, 
consistent with the purposes of this subpart, 
utilize organizations recognized by the Coni- 
missioner of Education for such purposes. 

“(g) The Secretary may make grants to 
States or professional organizations desig- 
nated pursuant to subsection (f) of this 
section in an amount up to two-thirds of 
the first year and one-third of the second 
year costs of planning, developing, or estab- 
lishing programs to carry out the purposes of 
this subpart. 

“(h). Phe Secretary may make grants to 
educational. institutions under title VII of 
this Act to-carry out the purposes of this 
subpart, 

“(i) The Secretary shall annually review 
programs established pursuant to this sub- 
part and shall suspend the effectiveness of 
any standards or regulations as to accredita- 
tion or as to licensure with respect ‘to any 
State or certified professional licensing orga- 
nization designated pursuant to subsection 
if) when he determines that the program 
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of any State or organization is inconsistent 
with the purposes of this subpart or with re- 
vised criteria and minimum standards issued 
pursuant to subsection 360H(e). 

“PROHIBITED ACTS 

“Src. 360J. (a) Upon the effective date of 
regulations and standards established pur- 
suant to the subpart, it shall be unlawful 
for an individual to apply potentially hazard- 
ous radiation to humans for diagnostic or 
therapeutic purposes unless he is a licensed 
medical practitioner, a licensed dentist, a 
licensed dental hygienist, or holds a valid 
radiologic technologist license. issued in ac- 
cordance with standards promulgated pur- 
suant to section 360H, except, for a licensed 
photo-roentgen technologist or a licensed 
technologist-in-training who must be under 
the supervision of a radiologist or a more 
specialized radiologic technologist as pro- 
vided for in section 360H. 

“(b) The district courts of the United 
States.shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown, to restrain violations of this section. 
The district courts of the United States shall 
also have jurisdiction in accordance 
with section 1355 of title 28 of the United 
States Code to enforce the provisions of this 
section. 

“(c) (1) Any violation of this subsection 
by an individual applying potentially haz- 
ardous radiation to human beings for diag- 
nostic or therapeutic purposes shall be sub- 
ject to a civil penalty of not more than 
$1,000, For the purposes of this section, any 
such violation shall-be with réspect to each 
act or omission made unlawful by this sec- 
tion, 

“(2) Any such civil penalty may on appli- 
cation be remitted or mitigated by the Sec- 
retary. In determining the amount of such 
penalty, or whether it should be remitted or 
mitigated and in what amount, the appro- 
priateness of such penalty to the size of the 
business of the person charged and the grav- 
ity of the violation shall be considered, The 
amount of such penalty, when finally deter- 
mined, may be deducted from any sums 
owing by the United States to the person 
charged. 

“(d) Actions under’ this section may be 
brought in the district court of the United 
States for the district wherein any act or 
omission or transaction constituting the vio- 
lation occurred, or in such court for the dis- 
trict where the defendant is found or trans- 
acts business, and process in such cases may. 
be served in any other district of which the 
defendant is an inhabitant or wherever the 
defendant may be found. 

“(e) Nothing in this subpart shall be con- 
strued as requiring the Secretary to report 
for the institution of proceedings minor yio- 
lations of this subpart whenever he believes 
that the public Interest will be adequately 
served by a suitable written notice or warn- 
ing. 

"{f) The remedies provided for in this. sec- 
tion shall be in addition to and not in sub- 
stitution for any other. remedies provided 
by law." 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to assure the deyelopment of a national 
health policy and of effective State and area 
health planning and resources development 
programs, and for other purposes. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I moye to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the staff 
of the committee—to Dr. Caper, Mr. 
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Cutler, Mr. Carter, and She other mem- 
bers of the staff who have worked so 
well on this measure. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 11:30 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR RANDOLPH TOMOR- 
ROW VACATED 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the recognition of Mr. RANDOLPH on 
tomorrow be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR HATFIELD ON TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after the two leaders or their des- 
ignees have been recognized under the 
standing order, Mr. HATFIELD be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION . OF 
SENATOR STENNIS ON TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. ROBERT C, BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after Mr. 
HATFIELD has been recognized on tomor- 
row and the order for his recognition has 
been consummated, Mr. STENNIS be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered: 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION. OF 
SENATOR. MANSFIELD ON . TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
order for the recognition of Mr. STENNIS 
on tomorrow, Mr. MANSFIELD: be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, itis so ordered. 


ORDER; FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 


Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that following 
the recognition of Mr. MANSFIELD on to- 
morrow under the order entered, there 
be a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business of not to exceed 
10 minutes, with statements therein lim- 
ited to 2 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
ebjection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION TO- 
MORROW OF CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 15977, EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK ACT AMENDMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
routine morning business is concluded 
tomorrow, the conference report on H.R. 
15977, Export-Import Bank Act amend- 
ment, be made in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at 1 
o'clock tomorrow, the conference report 
on the Export-Import Bank Act amend- 
ment be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate then proceed to the consider- 
ation of H.R. 10337, surface rights in the 
1934 Navajo Reservation, the Navajo- 
Hopi bill, and that the conference re- 
port remain in a temporarily laid aside 
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status until the action is completed on 
H.R. 10337, at which time the Senate 
will resume consideration of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, I have an agree- 
ment with the majority leader concern- 
ing the Export-Import Bank bill and the 
time for the Navajo-Hopi bill to be 
brought up. I know that the assistant 
majority leader is not aware of that 
agreement, but until such time as the 
majority leader is here, I would object 
to that agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
rolicall yotes are anticipated on tomor- 
row. I think that about wraps it up for 
tomorrow. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I ask a question? 

Mr: ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. What is 
the status of the Export-Import Bank 
matter at the moment? 
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Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. The Export- 
Import Bank conference report is a privi- 
leged matter and may be called up at 
any time. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. But, as I 
understand it, it would not be called up 
until after the special orders tomorrow, 
until after the morning hour? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR.I thank the 
Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President. 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accord- 
ance with the previous order, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 11:30 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 6:09 
p.m., the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, November 26, 1974, at 
11:30 a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, November 25, 1974 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


O give thanks unto the Lord; for He is 
good; for His mercy endureth forever — 
Psalms 106: 1. 

O God and Father of us all, as we enter 
this week of Thanksgiving and before we 


set our minds to the tasks that confront 
us, we pause in silence in Thy presence 
invoking Thy blessing upon us, thanking 
Thee for Thy goodness and praying that 
Thou wilt guide us during these troubled 
times. May the work we do, the devotion 
we. bring to our tasks, and the efforts we 
put forth be worthy of the approval of 
Thy good spirit. 

Make us clear in our thinking, creative 
in our endeavors, and constructive in 
our work as we seek to promote pro- 
grams for the benefit of all and in har- 
mony with Thy eternal purposes. 

Keep us loyal to lofty ideals, faithful 
in the field of freedom, steadfast in our 
efforts for peace, humble in spirit, and 
ever grateful in heart. 

In Thy. holy name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the. Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 16757. An act to extend the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 until Au~- 
gust 31, 1975; 


HR. 17434. An act to amend the National 
Wildlife Refuge System Administration Act 
of 1966 to require payment of the fair market 
value of rights-of-way or other interests 
granted in such areas in connection with 
such uses, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate having proceeded to reconsider 
the bill (H.R. 12471) entitled “An act to 
amend section 552 of title 5, United 
States Code, known as the Freedom of 
Information Act,” returned by the Presi- 
dent of the United States with his ob- 
jections to the House of Representatives, 
ir which it originated, it was resolved 
that the said bill pass, two-thirds of the 
Senators present having voted in the 
affirmative. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate haying proceeded to reconsider 
the bill (H.R. 14225) entitled “An act to 
extend the authorizations of appropria- 
tions in the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
for 1 year, to transfer the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration to the Office of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to make certain technical and 
clarifying amendments, and for other 
purposes; to amend the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act for the blind; to strengthen 
the program authorized thereunder; and 
to provide for the convening of a White 
House Conference on Handicapped In- 
dividuals,” returned by the President of 
the United States with his objections to 
the House of Representatives, in which 
it originated, it was resolved that the 
said bill pass, two-thirds of the Senators 
present having voted in the affirmative. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 1064, An act to improve judicial machin- 
ery~by amending title 28, United States 
Code, to broaden and clarify the grounds for 
judicial disqualification, and 

S. 2299, An act to provide authority to ex- 
pedite procedures for consideration and ap- 


proval of projects drawing upon more than 
one Federal assistance program, to simplify 
requirements for operation of those projects, 
end for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 5463. An act to establish rules of 
evidence for certain courts and proceedings; 

H.R. 16373. An act to amend title 5, 
United States Code, by adding a Section 5528 
to safeguard individual privacy from- the 
misuse of Federal records and to provide that 
individuals be granted access to records con- 
cerning them which are-maintained by Fed- 
eral agencies; and 

H.J. Res. 444. Joint resolution to authorize 
the continued use of certain lands within 
the Sequoia National Park by portions of an 
existing hydroelectric project. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 11929) entitled “An acti to 
amend section 15d of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act of 1933 to provide that 
expenditures for pollution control facili- 
ties will be credited against required 
power investment return payments and 
repayments,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
wo Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. Montoya, Mr. Graver, 
Mr. Baker, and Mr. Domenrcr to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate, 

The message also announced: that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 14215) entitled “An act 
to amend the Developmental Disabilities 
Services and Facilities Construction Act 
to revise and extend the programs au- 
thorized by this act,” disagreed to by 
the House: agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Myr. WILLIAMS, Mr. PELL, Mr. KENNEDY, 
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Mr. MONDALE, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. STAF- 
FORD, Mr. Tarr, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. 
Beart, and Mr. Javirs to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 600. An act to designate certain natural 
wildlife refyge lands as wilderness; 

S. 3202. An act to amend the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963 to pro- 
vide for the extension of coverage and to 
further effectuate the enforcement of such 
act; 

S. 3418, An act to establish a Privacy 
Protection Commission, to provide manage- 
ment systems in Federal agencies and cer- 
tain other organizations with respect to the 
gathering and disclosure of information con- 
cerning individuals, and for other purposes; 

S. 3830. An act to help preserve the sepa- 
ration of powers and to further the consti- 
tutional prerogatives of Congress by pro- 
viding for congressional review of executive 
agreements; 

8.J. Res. 224. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating January 1975, as 
“March of Dimes Birth Defects Prevention 
Month”; and 

8.J. Res. 248. Joint resolution assuring 
compensation for damages caused by nuclear 
incidents involving the nuclear reactor of a 
U.S. warship, 


FB-111, THE CINDERELLA OF THE 
AIR FORCE, WON THE ANNUAL 
BOMBING COMPETITION, BUT 
YOU WOULD NEVER KNOW IT 
FROM THE AIR FORCE 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
many Members of this body and of the 
public are aware of the fact that re- 
cently the Air Force held a bombing com- 
petition. We are aware of that because 
our good colleague, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. ASPIN) , took exception to 
certain gambling operations he said were 
going on there. 

I do not know anything about the 
gambling, but one thing this body is not 
aware of and the public is not aware of 
either is, what plane won the competi- 
tion? 

The Air Force has deliberately con- 
cealed this information, because the 
plane that won both competitions, both 
the bombing and the navigation, was the 
Cinderella of the Air Force, the FB-111, 
the plane that my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross), says 
cannot-even fly. Yes, the FB-111 won 
both competitions. Yet the Air Force has 
concealed that fact. Why? Because Con- 
gress has said we ought to keep the 
F-1l11 line open so that when we have 
to make a decision next year about a 
long-range new bomber we can have a 
meaningful choice between the FB-111 
at $17 million a copy and the B-1 at $100 
million a copy. 

Secretary Schiesinger was in Germany 
the other day. He has been opposed to 
the FB-111, but I have learned from re- 
liable sources that when he found out 
that the FB-111 was the only plane that 
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could fly in the soupy, lousy German win- 
ter weather, he came back and changed 
his mind. But apparently Mr. Ash of the 
Budget Bureau is running our defense, 
because today the White House is asking 
Congress formally to rescind the deci- 
sion we made just a couple of months 
ago to keep the F-111 production line 
open as a hedge against a too-costly B-1. 


KING CAUCUS AND THE 
94TH CONGRESS 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I have obtained a copy of a se- 
cret Democratic document which outlines 
proposals aimed at increasing the 
stranglehold of the Democratic Caucus 
over the legislative process in the 94th 
Congress. 

This document is a 14-point set of so- 
called reform proposals drawn up by the 
Democratic Study Group to be offered at 
the early organization meeting of the 
caucus on December 2. Included in this 
set of proposals is a restoration of proxy 
voting in committees, even though the 
House just recently banned that practice, 
provision for binding caucus instructions 
on Democrats in committee and on the 
House floor, and a new rule to set a per- 
manent 2 to 1 majority to minority ratio 
on the Rules, Ways and Means, and Ap- 
propriations Committees, regardless of 
the House ratio. 

Mr. Speaker, this blatant new power 
grab only lends further credence to my 
warnings in this well last June 19 that we 
are witnessing the reemergence of King 
Caucus who reigned supreme in the 
House between 1911 and 1916. King Cau- 
cus then was the superlegislative com- 
mittee of the House riding roughshod 
over the membership, at the expense of 
individual and committee rights, and the 
free and orderly operation of the legisla- 
tive process. It is clear that King Caucus 
TI, as envisioned by the DSG, will be just 
as ruthless, dictatorial, and secretive. I 
would hope the Democratic Members- 
elect of the £4th will think twice before 
rushing into his mad embrace. 


WHY NO US. FLAG AT OHIO STATE- 
MICHIGAN GAME? 


(Mr. WYLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, a psycholo- 
gist will tell youif you are really bothered 
by something, the thing to do is get it 
off your chest.. Well, as a Member of 
Congress, I have a.unique. opportunity 
not afforded many Americans to say 
what I think about an incident that has 
bothered me and has been mentioned to 
me by many others this weekend. College 
football is an American tradition and a 
tradition at Ohio State University. On 
Saturday, the game had at stake the Big 
Ten championship, the trip to the Rose 
Bowl, and national ranking. The impor- 
tance of the game was recognized by 
national television coverage. 
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The national television audience saw a 
truly great football game, but I do not 
rise to talk about what. was seen, but 
what was not seen either by the television 
audience or by 88,525 fans, the largest 
crowd in the history of the stadium. 

Part of the pageantry in the stadium 
and part of the tradition of Ohio State 
football is the raising of a huge Ameri- 
can flag. 

However, on Saturday, that flag was 
not raised, and no flag flew from the staff 
during the game. The reason the flag 
did not fly was that it might have blocked 
a shot of one end zone camera. 

I question whether a slightly less ad- 
vantageous camera position would have 
been noticed by the national audience. 

Far more important, however, it raises 
the question of whether television was 
there because of the game, or the game 
there because of television. 

The American flag’s importance lies in 
its symbolism. The decision not to fly 
the flag served as symbolism of another 
sort. It disturbs my sense of value and 
was a mistake I hope is never repeated. 

Congressman DEVINE and I are today 
introducing a resolution commending 
Ohio State University and its football 
team for exemplifying those qualities 
which have made our Nation great. 


WHY NO US. FLAG AT OHIO STATE- 
MICHIGAN GAME? 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr, DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleague from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE) in 
his remarks having to do with the flag 
situation at Ohio State University. TV 
coverage should not be permitted to vio- 
late patriotic traditions, nor to interrupt 
normal game procedures. 

I would also like to point out that Ohio 
is unique. We are tickled to death that 
Ohio State University won the champion- 
ship, the No. 1 rating, and the bid to go 
to the Rose Bowl. Ohio had a pretty good 
record all around this year. It even 
elected a Republican Governor and main- 
tained the same majority in the House 
as it had before, which is contrary to the 
national trends. 

Mr. Speaker, I did want to offer my 
condolences to those Members who at- 
tended the University of Michigan and 
went to Ann Arbor, as well as the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but I am sure 
all of them do join those of us in Ohio 
in commending Ohio State University 
and Coach Woody Hayes for an excel- 
lent effort, and hope for a big win in the 
Rose Bowl. 

I hope all of our colleagues will join 
Congressman Wyre and me in support- 
ing our resolution we introduced today 
commending the Ohio’ State University 
team and Woody Hayes. 


WHERE THERE IS NO VISION 


(Mr. GONZALEZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr, GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, it has 
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truly been said that where there is no 
vision the people perish. 

When the responsible and accredited 
leaders of a nation abdicate their re- 
sponsibilities, how far away is disaster? 

For some time now I have attempted 
to alert America and its leaders to the 
coming debacle after January 1 if the 
country remains unprotected and vul- 
nerable to the insidious machinations of 
the gold speculators or, to use a better 
word—the gold gamblers. 

What has not even been discussed nor 
anticipated is the threat to the Ameri- 
can monetary and fiscal structure. It is 
in clear and present danger unless Con- 
gress acts positively by January 1. 

A word to the wise has usually been 
sufficient. 


USDA BOUGHT FROZEN GROUND 
BEEF FOR LUNCH PROGRAM AT 
SEA COAST LOCATIONS 


(Mr. ROBERTS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the cattlemen throughout the Nation are 
in dire economic straits. Cattle in my 
own Fourth Congressional District were 
sold last week for as little as 8 cents per 
pound live on the hoof, with top calves 
being sold for around 20 cents per pound. 
At the same time, hay is being sold for 
$1.50 per bale. It takes simple arithmetic 
to realize you cannot buy too many $1.50 
bales to feed $80 cows and still remain 
in business. 

One avenue of relief proposed and sup- 
ported by the USDA has been the stepped 
up purchase of beef for the school lunch 
program. I heartily join in this increased 
buying. However, I am somewhat skepti- 
calas to whether or not it will really help 
domestic producers. 

On October 17, the USDA bought 
5,890,500 pounds of frozer. ground beef 
for the lunch program, Of that total only 
529,000 pounds were purchased at non- 
coastal locations. Over 90 percent of the 
beef was bought at sea coast locations. 
The week of October 23 over 95 percent 
was again purchased at similar locations. 
This certainly raises a question as to 
whether this was in fact American beef. 
Not one pound of beef was purchased in 
such producing States as Texas and 
Oklahoma. Only three carloads of beef 
were purchased in Nebraska. 

USDA purchase specifications require 
the use of meats which originate from 
animals slaughtered in U.S. plants. I 
have only the utmost regard for the 
Department of Agriculture. But can it be 
that Los Angeles is now the center for 
cattle raising and slaughter? Have 
ranchers relocated their operations from 
Texas to Massachusetts? 

If American meat producers are going 
to survive they must have support from 
their Government, the best support being 
that it buy their products. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR TO FILE 
REPORT ON H.R. 17474, TO AMEND 
FARM LABOR CONTRACTOR REG- 
ISTRATION ACT OF 1963 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 


Education and Labor may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report to 
accompany the bill, H.R. 17474, a bill 
to amend the Farm Labor Contractor 
Registration Act of 1963 to provide for 
the extension of coverage and’to further 
effectuate the enforcement of such act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 642] 


Grover 
Gubser 

Guyer 

Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 

Hébert 

Hillis 
Holifield 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Ala, 
Jones, N.C. 
Kemp 
Kluczynski 
BRuykendall 
Landrum 
Luken 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias, Calif. 


Armstrong 
Ashley 
Baker 
Biaggi 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Calif. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chappell 
Chisholm 


Poage 
Pođell 
Powell, Ohio 
Pritchard 


Robison, N.Y. 
Roneallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Scherle 
Sebelius 
Shoup 

Sisk 

Staggers 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz, 
Steiger, Wis. 


Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H, 
Clay 
Conable 
Conyers 
Davis, Ga. 
Dellums 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Fisher 
Giaimo 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 336 
Members have recorded their. presence 
by electronic device a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Mills 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mosher 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Obey 

Parris 

Patten 

Pettis 


Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young, Ga. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr, Speaker, 
due to other business, I was unable to 
return to the floor on Thursday last in 
order to yote on H.R. 16373, the Privacy 
Act of 1974. Had I been present, I would 
have voted “aye” on rollcall No. 641. 


H.R. 17493, TO CONSOLIDATE ALL 
FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


(Mr. FLYNT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, November 21, 1974, my colleagues 
from Georgia, Mr. LANDRUM and Mr. 
STEPHENS, and I introduced H.R. 17493, 
to create a Department of Education to 
be headed by a Secretary of Education 
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and to consolidate therein all Federal 
programs relating to education. 

H.R. 17493 declares as national policy 
that the vital objectives of Federal leg- 
islation cannot be achieved so long as 
major Federal programs and responsi- 
bilities in the education field are frag- 
mented among several agencies and de- 
partments. This fragmentation among 
diverse departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government has tended to relate 
the administration of education legisla- 
tion to relatively minor levels within the 
executive branch of Government. 

By assigning Cabinet-level status to 
the Chief Education Officer of the United 
States, H.R. 17493 is designed to give ade- 
quate recognition to the important role 
of the Federal Government in the field 
of education. The creation of a U.S. De- 
partment of Education would provide the 
vehicle for better coordination of effort 
and purpose between and among Federal, 
State, and local educational agencies. It 
is my strong belief that the consolidation 
of all educational functions within a 
singie department of Cabinet rank will 
reduce administrative costs by eliminat- 
ing duplication of effort and thereby 
insure that a larger percentage of educa- 
tion appropriations are spent for actual 
educational, rather than administrative, 
purposes. 

We believe strongly that it is both nec- 
essary and desirable to establish a new 
department to carry out the major Fed- 
eral programs affecting education, and 
we urge passage of H.R. 17493. 


THE RICE ACT OF 1974 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address. the House for i 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has urged that 
American farmers increase production. 
One means of accomplishing this goal is 
the passage of H.R. 15263, the Rice Act 
of 1974. 

This legislation would achieve with 
rice what we achieved with other agri- 
cultural commodities in the omnibus 
farm bill last year. It would reduce Gov- 
ernment interference in production and 
free our farmers to grow more rice in re- 
sponse to demand. 

My distinguished colleague and the 
author of H.R. 15263, Mr. ALEXANDER, has 
estimated that the measure would in- 
crease U.S. commerce from exports by 
from $350 to $400 million annually. 

This benefit seems all the more impor- 
tant in light of recent adverse trade bal- 
ance and our huge oil imports obliga- 
tions. 

Increasing rice production—to the ex- 
tent of 500,000 additional acres planted 
and 1 million more metric tons of rice 
under the act—would also help the 
United States meet its moral obligation 
to help feed a hungry, growing world. 

And, increased production would con- 
tribute to a redress of the inequity and 
suffering caused by higher domestic food 
prices. Food prices are rising faster than 
incomes or increases in food stamps and 
other food assistance benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation enjoys 
bipartisan support. We cannot let the 
special interests prevent the Congress 
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from removing obstacles in the path of 
greater farm production. 


PEOPLE’S COUNSEL FOR THE PUB- 
LIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. ADAMS, Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on District of Colum- 
bia, I call up the bill (H.R. 17450) to pro- 
vide a People’s Counsel for the Public 
Service Commission in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House us in che Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 17450 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
shall be appointed by the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, by and with the 
advice and consent of the District of Colum- 
bia Council an additional counsel of the 
Public Service Commission (established un- 
der section 493 of the District of Columbia 
Self Government and Governmental Reor- 
ganization Act) to be known as the People’s 
Counsel, who— 

(1) shall represent and appear for the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia at all hear- 
ings of the Commission and in all judicial 
proceedings involving the interests of users 
of the products of or service furnished by 
public utilities under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission; 

(2) shall represent and appear for petition- 
ers appearing before the Commission for the 
purpose of complaining in matters of rates 
or services; and 

(3) may investigate the service given by, 
the rates charged by, and the valuation of 
the properties of, the public utilities under 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment; 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That there shall be appointed by the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Council, an additional 
counsel of the Public Service Commission 
(established under section 493 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Self-Government and 
Governmental Reorganization Act) to be 
known as the People’s Counsel, who— 

(1) shall represent and appear for the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia at all hear- 
ings of the Commission and in all judicial 
proceedings involving the interests of users 
of the products of or services furnished by 
public utilities under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission; 

(2) shall represent and appear for peti- 
tioners appearing before the Commission for 
the purpose of complaining in matters of 
rates or services; and 

(3) may investigate the service given by, 
the rates charged by, and the valuation of 
the properties of, the public utilities under 
the jurisdiction of the Commission, 

Src. 2. Paragraph 42 of section 8 of the 
Act of March 4, 1913 (making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia) (D.C, Code, sec. 43-412), is amended 
as follows: 

(a) The first sentence of such paragraph 
42 is amended to read as follows: “The ex- 
penses, including the expenses of the Peo- 
ple’s Counsel, of any investigation, valua- 
tion, revaluation, .or proceeding of any 
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nature by the Public Service Commission of 
or concerning any public utility operating 
in the District of Columbia, and all ex- 
penses of any litigation, including appeals, 
arising from any such investigation, valua- 
tion, revaluation, or proceeding, or from any 
order or action of the Commission, shall be 
borne by the public utility investigated, 
valued, revalued, or otherwise affected as a 
special franchise tax m addition to all other 
taxes imposed by law, and such expenses 
with interest at 6 per centum per annum 
may be charged to operating expenses and 
amortized over such period as the Commis- 
sion shall deem proper and be allowed for in 
the rates to be charged by such utility.”. 

(b) The second sentence of such para- 
graph 42 is amended by inserting “; or cer- 
tified by the People’s Counsel with respect 
to his expenses” immediately before the 
period at the end of that sentence. 

(c) The third sentence of such paragraph 
42 is amended by inserting “and the Peo- 
ple’s Counsel, combined” immediately after 
“Commission”, 


Mr. ADAMS (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members be per- 
mitted 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on H.R. 
17450. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no controversy 
regarding this bill. I think Members on 
the Republican side as well as on this 
sde of the aisle are in agreement on this 

ill. 

We have in the United States at the 
present time, as all Members know, a very 
difficult series of problems regarding the 
public utilities systems and in particular 
the electric utilities who have been 
coming in for substantial rate increases 
in the various jurisdictions. 

In the District of Columbia in 1913 
when the Public Service Commission was 
created the concept was that this Com- 
mission would protect the public inter- 
est. However by the year 1926 it had be- 
come apparent that a Public Service 
Commission, and this was the case 
throughout the United States, viewed it- 
self as a quasi-judicial body. In deter- 
mining whether or not the utilities 
should have an increase in rates, they 
based the decision simply on the pres- 
entation of the utilities. 

So in 1926 there was a provision placed 
in the District of Columbia Code, in sec- 
tion 43(205), that provided for a People’s 
Counsel. This existed until the year 1952, 
and as so often happened with District 
of Columbia legislation, when a Reor- 
ganization Act went through this proyi- 
sion was dropped. There was no explana- 
tion as to why it was left out of the code, 
but since then there has been no People’s 
Counsel to represent consumers and resi- 
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dents before the Public Services Com- 
mission, 
NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 

As you know we are going to have a 
new government come in on the 2d of 
January of next year in the District. 
However the various public utilities of 
the District of Columbia, such as the gas 
company and the electric company and 
other utilities who are governed and con- 
trolled by the Public Service Commission, 
have indicated they are coming in for 
another series of rate increases during 
this interim period before the new gov- 
ernment can come into effect. For exam- 
ple, Pepco will come in and ask for an 
increase, as it has in the last 4 years, for 
another $51 million hike, which they in- 
dicate they will ask for between now and 
the 1st of January. 

Therefore we propose in the bill to 
create a People’s Counsel that could be 
and can be changed by the new govern- 
ment when it comes into being on Janu- 
ary 1. Prior to that time it would be in 
place so that it could represent the resi- 
dential users and other consumers who 
are not represented before the Public 
Service Commission at the present time. 

The GSA is represented and the large 
users such as the supermarkets are rep- 
resented and the apartment house own- 
ers are represented, but there are key 
issues as to who should pay the new rate 
increase, and a People’s Counsel is very 
necessary. 

FAVORABLE SUPPORT 

This bill is supported by the District of 
Columbia government and the civic as- 
sociations and even Pepco has admitted 
this is necessary, because what happens 
now that we do not have an adversary 
proceeding so far as residential con- 
sumers are concerned? 

I hope this bill will be passed. I do not 
believe it is controversial. Any sections 
that were controversial were removed by 
the committee during its deliberations. 

FUNDING 


It will not cost additional money. We 
are suggesting the money for the last 2 
months, which could amount to no more 
than $25,000, be reprogramed by the 
Mayor from present appropriations. For 
the next year if the District of Columbia 
decides it wants to keep the Public Sery- 
ice Commission, it is asking for $100,000 
in the regular District of Columbia 
budget as part of the Public Service 
Commission, and at that time they can 
make the decision and justify it before 
the Appropriations Committee as to 
whether they want the expenses of this 
Counsel to be paid for out of the utility 
rate base or out of the appropriations. 

For this interim period of time before 
the government comes in, we are suggest- 
ing that funds be reprogramed as an ap- 
propriation so that this People’s Counsel 
will not have to be beholden to either 
the Public Service Commission or to the 
utilities for payment, 

I do not think this bill is controversial. 
As stated earlier, it reenacts a section 
that was previously in the District of 
Columbia Code. I hope the House will 
adopt the bill. If there are any questions 
from the Members I will be glad to 
answer them. 
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I strongly urge speedy congressional 
action on H.R. 17450 as reported (Rept. 
No. 93-1485), providing for a People’s 
Counsel within the Public Service Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia. This 
bill reenacts title 43, section 206 of the 
District of Columbia Code which Con- 
gress originally passed in 1926. 

Utility services are necessities of life, 
and consumers must depend upon them 
to function and exist. It is essential that 
this relationship is governed by rules and 
regulations that adequately reflect the 
realities of life today. 

Any rate increases should be carefully 
analyzed at this time. This will provide a 
pause that can be utilized to collectively 
apply talents to devise ways of solving 
the problems confronting utilities, with- 
out causing an undue burden on a com- 
pany’s rate payers, at a time when many 
are past the financial breaking point. 

Local District utilities have indicated 
their intentions for filing for major rate 
hikes in the next few weeks. For ex- 
ample, Pepco indicates a $50 million rate 
increase will be requested. Because of the 
immediate nature of these rate increases, 
and their potential impact on local resi- 
dents in these times of economic uncer- 
tainty, the creation of this special office 
offers the potential for an established 
public interest representative. While 
strengthening the hands of the Commis- 
sion, the People’s Counsel, as established 
in H.R. 17450, would represent the in- 
terest of the consumer by appearing at all 
hearings of the Commission, and before 
the courts, representing complainants, 
and investigating services, rates, and the 
operation of public utilities. 

There is an apparent need for a Peo- 
ple’s Counsel, as evidenced in the strong 
support for this office, received from the 
many community and consumer groups 
in the Washington area, such as the 
District of Columbia Federation of Civic 
Associations, and Consumers Union, to 
name a few. Local District utilities also 
voiced favorable support for this office, 
including the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
The Mayor and City Council presented 
written testimony welcoming congres- 
sional action at this time. The Commis- 
sion itself has urged the establishment 
of this office. 

Actually, ratepayers finance the ex- 
pensive rate presentations made by a 
utility company, with their monthly pay- 
ments for service. Large power com- 
panies are fully and well informed, or- 
ganized, staffed, consulted, advised, and 
prepared. The public is not informed, not 
organized, not staffed, has no regular 
counsel, is ill advised, and rarely pre- 
pared. Legitimate and concerned con- 
sumer groups make up for shortages in 
expertise and finances, in part with en- 
ergy and dedication, 

The People’s Counsel would be well 
warranted to serve these interests, and 
the presence of strong aid would give 
consumers a fair hand, and develop use- 
ful, mutual cooperation in the public 
interest, 

I am including at this point in the 
Record a summary of the bill: 

SUMMARY or H.R, 17450 

The purpose of H.R. 17450 is to amend 

the District of Columbia Self-Government 
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and Governmental Reorganization Act (the 
Home Rule Act, P.L. 93-198, 87 Stat. 774) to 
establish a People’s Counsel within the local 
Public Service Commission of the District of 
Columbia. 

This Counsel would be responsible for rep- 
resenting the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia at all hearings of the Commission and 
in all judicial proceedings involving the in- 
terests of consumers regarding public utili- 
ties services. The People’s Counsel is also 
given the authority to represent consumer 
complaints before the Commission and to in- 
vestigate the service, rates, and operations 
of the public utilities. 

BACKGROUND 


The Public Service Commission is the lo- 
cal regulatory body responsible for regulating 
gas, electric and telephone utilities; taxi op- 
erations within the D.C. boundaries; and 
some charter bus services, The original legis- 
lation which established the Public Utilities 
Commission in 1913 (predecessor to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission) (D.C. Code, Title 43, 
Section 101, et al.) was amended in 1926 to 
provide for the appointment of additional 
counsel in the Public Service Commission 
called the People’s Counsel, to intervene at 
hearings or judicial proceedings in matters 
concerning services provided by public utili- 
ties. However, the People’s Counsel was abol- 
ished through Reorganization Plan No. 5, 
approved in 1952. The bill, as reported by 
this Committee, re-enacts Title 43, Section 
205 of the D.C. Code, drawing upon the origi- 
nal thinking and concerns of Congress when 
it initially enacted this law. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


In developing and enacting this legislation 
in 1913, the Congress recognized that the 
responsible regulatory commission must in 
many instances act in a judicial fashion, 
balancing in an independent manner the 
varying viewpoints of public groups appear- 
ing before it. This necessarily independent 
posture has inhibited the Commission from 
vigorously protecting the consumers’ view- 
points and needs in rate proceedings. Their 
function has been rather to insure the de- 
velopment of a full and complete record 
which presents the facts and other rate- 
making considerations relative to a fair and 
meaningful determination of the complex 
issues involved. This is different from a 
conventional adversary position. As such, the 
1926 amendment created a separate office, 
with legal counsel, to advocate the views 
and needs of local consumers with regard 
to utility rates, distribution of these rates, 
service levels, fuel costs, and other utility 
operations. 

PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The first section of the bill, as reported, 
provides for the appointment by the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia (after 
January 2, 1975, the Mayor) with the advice 
and consent of the District of Columbia 
Council, a People’s Counsel within the 
Public Service Commission. 

The duties of the Counsel are set forth in 
this section. He shall represent and appear 
for the people of the District of Columbia at 
all hearings of the Commission and in all 
judicial proceedings involving the interests 
of users of the products or services furnished 
by public utilities within the PSC’s juris- 
diction. It is the Committee’s understand- 
ing that “judicial proceedings” include ap- 
pealis before appropriate courts which are 
brought by the PSC, the People’s Counsel, 
the utility, or public intervenors in the pro- 
ceeding under contention. 

Secondly, he shall represent and appear 
before the Commission for the purpose of 
complaining in matters of rates and services. 

Thirdly, the Counsel may investigate the 
service given by, the rates charged by, and 
the valuation of the properties of, the public 
utilities under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, It was the intent and belief of the 
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Committee that. the local Public Service 
Commission and the Council of the District 
of Columbia working in conjunction with 
the People’s Counsel established -herein 
could most properly develop appropriate 
powers, procedures and regulations, neces- 
sary to carry out the responsibilities and 
duties described in Section 1 of this Act. The 
Committee fully notes that establishing « 
People’s Counsel does not preclude inter- 
vention by private groups, classes of sery- 
ice or others who may desire to be parties 
to proceedings before the local Commission, 
Furthermore, nothing in this bill prohibits 
the Public Service Commission from carry- 
ing out its general responsibility to protect 
the public interest in its proceedings. 

Section 2 of H.R. 17450 amends the D.C. 
Code to provide that the expenses of the 
People’s Counsel in any investigation, valu- 
ation, revaluation litigation, appeal, or pro- 
ceeding of the Public Service Commission 
concerning & public utility operating in the 
District of Columbia, shall be borne by the 
public utility involved. Subsection 2b states 
that these expenses must be certified prior to 
payment. Present law provides that the ex- 
penses of the Public Service Commission it- 
self for investigations, valuations, revalua- 
tions or other proceedings of utilities shall 
be assessed against the utility involved, These 
include the costs of expert witnesses, special 
accountants, or other extra costs incurred as 
a result of that particular proceeding or in- 
vestigation. The basic salaries and expenses 
of the Public Service Commission are paid 
through the standard appropriations process. 
The present law limits these expenses to one- 
half of 1 percent of the existing valuation of 
the company investigated in rate and evalua- 
tion cases, and not more than 1/10 of 1 per- 
cent in all other investigations for any one 
year. In the case of the electric company, 
Potomac Electric Power Company, these limi- 
tations would equal $6 million and $1.3 mil- 
lion respectively. Normally, however, assess- 
ments are under $100,000. The highest 
amount the PSC has ever assessed was 
$224,500. 

Under the provisions of Section 2, these 
same types of costs incurred by the People’s 
Counsel as a result of investigative or rate 
casework could be assessed against the utility. 
The basic salaries and expenses of the Peo- 
ple’s Counsel Office would be covered by the 
current authorization for appropriations for 
the Public Service Commission. The Commit- 
tee wishes to stress that the limitations on 
dollar totals for such assessments in the 
existing statute would remain the same. 

Mark-up sessions were held by the Com- 
mittee on October 19, and November 19 and 
20, 1973, and the amendments adopted are 
set forth in the bill, H.R. 17450 as reported. 
The Committee amendment deletes the pro- 
vision which would have authorized the Pub- 
lic Service Commission to reimburse expenses 
of private organizations intervening in the 
public interest. Although this clarifying pro- 
vision was requested by the Commission to 
clearly delineate the Commission's existing 
authority to grant such reimbursements, the 
Committee felt it was both unnecessary and 
inappropriate to include this in the current 
legislation. The Committee understands that 
the D.C. Code, title 43, Sections 412 and 
1003, provides the Commission with the au- 
thority to grant such reimbursements at their 
discretion. 

It is the hope of the Committee that the 
Council will take prompt action to clarify 
whether the Commission can provide reim- 
bursement for private parties who wish to 
intervene in actions before the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The Committee was unable to obtain esti- 
mates of the potential costs of reimbursing 
such private intervenors. 

COMMITTEE VOTE 

HR. 17450, as amended, was unanimously 
ordered reported by voice vote of the Full 
Committee on November 20, 1974. 
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COSTS OF BILL 


The basic expenses of the Office of People’s 
Counsel, including salaries, rent, supplies, 
telephones, and equipment, will be appro- 
priated by Congress under the present statu- 
tory authorization for the Public Service 
Commission (43 D.C. Code Section 206). The 
Chairman of the Commission estimated for 
FY 1976 a modest operating budget of $100,- 
000 for this office. This is in line with the 
operating costs of the Maryland State Office 
and in keeping with the allocation of money 
for this function in the states. 

DISTRICT GOVERNMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


The prepared testimony of the District 
Government’s representative presented at the 
hearing September 30, 1974 in support of this 
1974 legislation follows: 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF C. FRANCIS MURPHY, 
D.C. CORPORATION COUNSEL 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear today to express the views 
of the Government of the District of Colum- 
bia on a bill to establish a People’s Council 
in the D.C, Public Service Commission. 

The statement of the Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission gives you a com- 
prehensive picture of the nature of the work 
of the Commission, its jurisdiction and its 
position with regard to the investigation of 
the increasing utility rates in the District of 
Columbia. As you are aware, Mayor Washing- 
ton on August 26, 1974, requested the Public 
Service Commission to investigate the sharp- 
ly rising utility rates. He stated the investi- 
gation should center on the adequacy of steps 
being taken to hold down the costs of serv- 
ice and to assure the adequacy of bills as 
well as ways to reduce costs and the adequacy 
of the Commission’s monitoring procedures. 
Mr. Stratton has advised you of his response 
as Chairman of the Commission to Mayor 
Washington. 

On behalf of Mayor Washington I want to 
assure this Committee that the Mayor re- 
mains committed in his concern for con- 
sumers to providing adequate support for the 
PSC so that it can do its job. Mr. Stratton 
has indicated that the Commission is pre- 
pared to undertake the investigation which 
Mayor Washington requested. The method 
by which the Commission proposes to con- 
duct the investigation—by utilizing inde- 
pendent consultants—wiil insure that the 
Commission has before it all the relevant 
information it will need to reach a decision 
with regard to existing rates and any new re- 
quests by the utility company for rate 
increases. 

The Government of the District of Colum- 
bia favors the establishment of a mechanism 
which will enadle the views of the consumers 
to be represented adequately before the PSC. 
We favor the concept of having an attorney 
who would be avaliable to represent con- 
sumer interests in proceedings before the 
PSC, We think that an attorney must be able 
to intervene in rate proceedings and to 
initiate proceedings on ‘behalf of consumers 
interests. As you are aware, in the past there 
had been a People’s Counsel inyolved in rate- 
making matters We think it would be ap- 
propriate to reestablish that position, which 
was abolished in 1952, to provide today’s con- 
sumers with a voice in utility ratesetting and 
regulatory proceedings. 

We also foresee a role for the new Office of 
Consumer Affairs to work on Sehalf of con- 
sumers through the People’s Counsel. We 
hope the Office of Consumer Affairs will be 
able to expand its work on behalf of con- 
sumers as the Office deyelops its programs 
and the People’s Counsel would offer a new 
mechanism for the Office to use in further 
protection of consumer interest. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask 
the gentleman from Washington a 
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question or two concerning the bill, 
particularly with reference to the pay- 
ment of expenses due to the operations 
of this so-called People’s Counsel. 

It appears from the language on page 
4 of the bill that whether the utility com- 
pany is guilty or innocent of any wrong- 
doing, it will pay any and all costs. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMS. I would state to the gen- 
tleman that if the costs are certified as 
true, they then would be paid by the util- 
ities and they would become part of the 
utilities rate base. 

Mr. GROSS. Certified by whor.? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certified by the People’s 
Counsel per case, as audited by the GAO 
and by the District government. This 
follows the provision that is presently in 
Code section 43-206 and is the system 
used for certifying and establishing ex- 
penses, as opposed to salaries in a rate 
case. We have estimated that if the ex- 
penses were paid in any case it would not 
exceed the largest amount used in recent 
years which was between $75,000 and 
$100,000. This amounts to about 50 cents 
per residential user, if such expert wit- 
nesses are necessary to testify. 

Mr. GROSS. The language on page 4, 
beginning at line 17, states: 

“The expenses, including the expenses of 
the People’s Counsel, of any investigation, 
valuation, revaluation, or proceeding of any 
nature by the Public Service Commission of 
or concerning any public utility operating 
in the District of Columbia, and all expenses 
of any litigation, including appeals, arising 
from any such investigation, valuation, re- 
valuation, or proceeding, or from any order 
or action of the Commission, shall be borne 
by the public utility investigated, valued, 
revalued, or otherwise affected as a special 
franchise tax in addition to all other taxes 
imposed by law, and such expenses with 
interest at 6 per centum per annum may be 
charged to operating expenses and amortized 
over such period as the Commission shall 
deem proper and be allowed for in the rates 
to be charged by such utility.”. 


There is no condition with respect to 
the application of this law with respect 
to payment. 

Mr. ADAMS. I would state to the gen- 
tleman that in paragraph (b) on page 5 
it requires there be a certification. In 
addition to that, we have the provision of 
section 43-206 on compensation and in- 
vestigation of rate cases, which is a 
standard procedure that is used in 17 
States in the United States and varia- 
tions of it in other States for the manner 
in which to present the rate case and how 
the expenses of it shall be paid. That is 
an expense of the Public Service Com- 
mission in an adversary proceeding be- 
ing paid by the general taxpayers, they 
are paid by those who have the right to 
use the services. We estimate this would 
be 50 cents per customer in the District 
of Columbia, spread over a 2-year basis. 

Mr. GROSS. Then why the authoriza- 
tion of $100,000? 

Mr. ADAMS. The authorization of the 
$100,000 would be for the Counsel itself, 
so there is not a headhunting system 
here. In other words, the People’s Coun- 
sel has a regular salary and appears be- 
fore the Commission and does not have 
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to go out to get business in order to be 
paid. That is why we carefully separated 
it from the expenses so the GS-14, would 
be paid out of appropriated funds as a 
regular official. In other words, now we 
cannot use the Corporation Counsel’s 
office because the Corporation Counsel 
represents the Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. GROSS. In the matter of compen- 
sation, the report accompanying the bill 
alludes to costs in those States which 
have some form of a People’s Counsel 
and uses those State cost figures as a 
basis for the District of Columbia. 

The District of Columbia’s population, 
as I remember it, is about 740,000. The 
population of the State of Maryland, for 
instance, where such an office is main- 
tained, is several million. The State of 
Missouri, also referred to, has several 
million population. I do not understand 
why there is such comparison with re- 
spect to costs, because there is no com- 
parison in the population served. 

Mr. ADAMS. The cost of hiring the 
People’s Counsel for an individual plus 
a secretary, so the cost of such counsel is 
the same as though they were going to 
hire a lawyer. We are not talking about 
the expenses that may be incurred for 
the various cases such as for expert wit- 
nesses, court costs, and so forth, but the 
cost of an individual who is going to rep- 
resent the people would be the same as 
whether a lawyer was hired in Maryland 
or Missouri or elsewhere. 

They are not hiring more than one and 
not going into an elaborate staff. I might 
state that the number of people using 
utilities here is larger than in many of 
the States of the United States. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am not at 
all enthusiastic about this bill. Let the 
District of Columbia have a counsel and 
pay the bills from District funds. I ques- 
tion the maintenance of a counsel on 
terms such as these. 

I would point out to the gentleman 
that the People’s Counsel is spelled 
“¢e-0-u-n-s-e-l.” I note on page 4, line 18 
of the bill, in reference to the People’s 
Counsel, it is spelled “c-o-u-n-c-i-1.” 

I would suggest to those sponsoring 
this legislation that they might like to 
amend the bill before they get into difi- 
culty with it. 

TECHNICAL CORRECTION 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on page 4, line 18, 
that the word “council” be spelled 
“c-o-u-n-s-e-]” rather than ‘c-o-u-n- 
e-i-l,” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the support 
of my colleagues for the bill H.R. 17450, 
as amended and reported by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Briefly, this bill is designed to revive 
the Office of People’s Counsel as an ad- 
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junct to the District of Columbia Public 
Service Commission. Actually, such an 
office was provided by amendment to the 
original law establishing the Public Utili- 
ties Commission in the District of Colum- 
bia, in 1926. However, the People’s Coun- 
sel authorized by that legislation some 5 
decades ago to intervene at hearings or 
judicial proceedings in matters concern- 
ing services provided by public utilities 
in the District apparently had not been 
active for several years prior to the en- 
actment of Reorganization Plan No. 6 
in 1952, and the office was abolished by 
that legislation. 

I find the concept of a People’s Coun- 
sel in the office of the Public Service 
Commission of the District a very ap- 
pealing one. In the first place, the citi- 
zens of my own State of Maryland have 
such a People’s Counsel. Such an office 
has provided a means by which consum- 
ers’ viewpoints and needs can be pro- 
tected when rate cases are pending be- 
fore the Utilities Commission, in a 
manner and to a degree which is not 
possible on the part of the Commission 
members themselves. Further, it is a fact 
that all citizens must rely upon utility 
companies to furnish them with such 
essentials as electricity, gas, and tele- 
phone service; and yet they have little or 
no real opportunity to exert any close 
and meaningful public oversight over the 
utility companies themselves. 

While I am sure the D.C. Public Serv- 
ice Commission has done a highly compe- 
tent job of making thorough and com- 
prehensive studies and decisions on com- 
plex rate structures and procedures, I do 
not believe it is possible for the Commis- 
sion at the same time to serve effectively 
in the dual role of defender of the city’s 
consumer interests to the degree that 
such defense is justified and needed. 

In testimony at a public hearing on 
this proposed legislation held on Septem- 
ber 26 and 30 of this year, the Chairman 
of the D.C. Public Service Commission, 
Mr. William R. Stratton, expressed sup- 
port for the enactment of the legislation 
and stated quite frankly that the Com- 
mission as presently constituted cannot 
properly provide representation on be- 
half of the public through legitimate in- 
tervenors in rate case proceedings. He 
explained that to make an effective pres- 
entation in a utility rate hearing re- 
quires timetaking, backbreaking effort 
and expertise to a degree that the Com- 
mission with its present personnel and 
staff simply is not able to provide. He 
stated further that the People’s Counsel 
proposed in this bill, with proper finan- 
cial resources, will have the professional 
capability, the expertise and the time, to 
Seen as a truly adequate public advo- 
cate. 

I understand that the estimate of the 
cost to the city of the Office of the Peo- 
ple’s Counsel will be some $100,000 per 
year, a figure which is approximately the 
same as has been the experience in 
Maryland for that same office. I wish to 
point out, however, that not all the ac- 
tual cost will be borne by the public as 
included in that figure. The bill provides 
that the operating expenses of the Peo- 
ple’s Counsel in any investigation or pro- 
cedure incident to the operations of the 
Public Service Commission in connection 
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with a public utility operating in the 
District of Columbia shall be borne by the 
public utility itself. This is consistent 
with the provision in present law that 
expenses of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion itself involving investigations, eval- 
uations, and other proceedings of utili- 
ties are to be assessed against the utili- 
ties concerned. The $100,000 per year of 
public funds, therefore, is to defray such 
expenses as salaries, office rental, equip- 
ment, and the like. 

Despite the imminence of home rule 
in the District of Columbia, I feel that 
this legislation must be enacted by the 
Congress at this time, because of an- 
nouncements by two of the District’s 
utility companies that they will be filing 
with the Public Service Commission for 
major rate increases within the next 
several weeks. Both the immediate na- 
ture of these proposed major rate in- 
creases and their very substantial poten- 
tial impact on the local citizens makes it 
essential, in my opinion, that the People’s 
Counsel for this city be authorized imme- 
diately, in the public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the State 
of Maryland, the States of Indiana, 
Missouri, Montana, and Vermont have 
also provided for an independent counsel 
to protect the interests of the general 
public in utilities regulatory proceed- 
ings. The trend toward such an office is 
evident, and I urge the support of my 
colleagues in this body to approve this 
proposed legislation, H.R. 17457, and 
thus to provide a means by which the 
people of this city can have a truly effec- 
tive voice in this increasingly important 
area, 

I believe this to be a very essential 
piece of legislation for the people of the 
District of Columbia. It also relates to the 
question of utility rates in the entire 
metropolitan area of Washington, and 
puts the District of Columbia on a parity, 
on the issue of consumer advocacy, with 
the State of Maryland, I hope the House 
will speedily enact this legislation and 
send it to the Senate. 

Mr, DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 17450 
amends title 43 of the District of Colum- 
bia Code to establish a People’s Counsel 
in the District of Columbia Public Sery- 
ice Commission. 

The Public Service Commission is the 
local regulatory body responsible for ap- 
proving the utility rates of the National 
Capital area’s telephone, gas, and elec- 
tric companies. 

This legislation would establish a spe- 
cial lawyer with the Commission to ap- 
pear in behalf of local consumers and to 
provide that their concerns and needs 
were taken into consideration in setting 
utility rates. This special People’s Coun- 
sel could also investigate services, billing 
practices and other aspects of the opera- 
tion of public utilities. 

BACKGROUND 

This bill reenacts title 43, section 205 of 
the District of Columbia Code originally 
enacted in 1926. This section had been 
abolished under a Presidential reorgani- 
zation plan in 1952, because apparently 
the People’s Counsel position had not 
been functional for a number of years. I 
would like to emphasize to Members that 
five other States have such a counsel. 
They are Vermont, Indiana, Montana, 
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Missouri, and Wisconsin. Still other 
States, such as Kentucky, rely upon in- 
tervention through a separate office of 
the State attorney general. 

HISTORY OF COMMITTEE ACTION 


The House District Committee held 2 
days of hearings on September 26 and 30. 
The committee took this action in recog- 
nition of the fact that during the last 6 
months small, large, residential, com- 
mercial, and governmental consumers 
had been confronted with rapidly rising 
utility bills. Utility increases in the Na- 
tion’s Capital have a significant impact 
on the costs of government and on re- 
gionwide energy costs. For example, 
testimony last year by the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Authority in- 
dicated that in 1980 when the subway 
system is operational, an increase of one 
mil per kilowatt hour of electricity will 
cost the area’s subway riders $710,000 an- 
nually. Further rate requests in the Nà- 
tion's Capital will be submitted before 
January 1. 

The committee received testimony fa- 
vorable to the People’s Counsel bill from 
representatives of the District of Colum- 
bia government, the District of Colum- 
bia Public Service Commission, the 
Maryland State People’s Counsel, 
utility experts, consumer groups, 
local citizens associations, and the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. No testi- 
mony or statements in opposition to this 
legislation was presented at the hear- 
ings or received by the committee. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Most Americans must depend on a 
power company to provide them with 
electricity. The consumer has virtually 
no opportunity to shop around for this 
basic commodity. As such, there is a need 
for close public vigilance of the utility 
industry and a requirement that we bal- 
ance competing public interests. Neither 
can we afford to any longer take elec- 
tricity for granted. In the last few years 
we have experienced brownouts, fuel 
shortages and now we are faced with 
escalating electric rates. 

In developing and enacting the original 
People’s Counsel legislation in 1926, the 
Congress recognized that the responsible 
regulatory commission must in many in- 
stances act in a judicial fashion, balanc- 
ing in an independent manner the vary- 
ing viewpoints of public groups appear- 
ing before it. This necessarily independ- 
ent posture has inhibited the commission 
from vigorously protecting the consum- 
ers’ viewpoints and needs in rate proceed- 
ings. Their function has been rather to 
insure the development of a full and 
complete record which presents the facts 
and other rate-making considerations 
relative to a fair and meaningful deter- 
mination of the complex issues involved. 
This is different from a conventional 
adversary position. As such, the 1926 con- 
eressional action created a separate of- 
fice, with legal counsel, to advocate the 
views and needs of local consumers with 
regard to utility rates, distribution of 
these rates, service levels, fuel costs, and 
other utility operations, 

The committee recognizes that it is 
only by allowing the public to truly be- 
come à proper party in all such pro- 
cecdings that the local regulatory com- 
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mission will gain the breadth of informa- 
tion and viewpoints necessary to make 
the difficult decisions with which it is 
faced. 
REASONS FOR IMMEDIATE CONGRUSSIONAL 
ACTION 


Your committee seriously considered 
whether in view of the Self-Government 
and Governmental Reorganization Act, 
Congress should be legislating in this 
area. It was determined that congres- 
sional action at this time to authorize 
the establishment of a People’s Counsel 
was both necessary and desirable for the 
following reasons: 

First. Announcements by local district 
utilities, notably the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. and C. & P. Telephone Co., in- 
dicate that they will be filing for major 
rate increases within the next 3 weeks. 
Pepco announced on November 8 they 
will petition the PSC for a rate hike total- 
ing $51 million. The Washington Gas Co. 
already has a rate increase pending. The 
PSC in turn have indicated they hope 
to complete actions on these requests by 
early January 1975; that is, before the 
new home rule government takes effect. 
Because of the immediate nature of these 
rate increases and their substantial po- 
tential impact on local residents it is 
critical that a special office such as Peo- 
ple’s Counsel be established immediately 
to provide the necessary expertise for 
proper consumer representation. 

Second. The District of Columbia 
government, the Public Service Com- 
mission, utility. experts, Maryland's 
People’s Counsel and citizens and 
residents have urged the commit- 
tee to establish such an office. They were 
particularly concerned that without this 
legislation small residential consumers 
would be unable to obtain legal assist- 
ance or the typés of expert witnesses 
needed in these types of proceedings: The 
local electric power company voiced the 
hope that such an office could help expe- 
dite rate proceedings through its ability 
to consolidate and coordinate public wit- 
nesses. 

The committee fully expects that ac- 
tions will be taken at the local level to 
reprogram sufficient moneys to imme- 
diately establish this office. A postpone- 
ment until 1975 would be in violation of 
the committee’s intent to authorize this 
office before further rate increases’ are 
fortheoming. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, within the next month 
the local utility regulatory body within 
the Nation’s Capital will be confronted 
with requests for substantial increases in 
this area’s utility rates. Rate hikes will 
have a further budgetary impact on the 
hard-pressed residential consumer and 
will have a significant effect on the cost 
of operating the Federal Government 
within this city. It is thus imperative that 
the Congress take prompt action to in- 
sure that the concerns and views of all 
affected parties are brought to bear in the 
Commission’s determinations. I therefore 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 278, nays 65, 
not voting 91, as follows: 

[Roll No. 643} 
YEAS—278 


Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif, 
Anderson, Til, 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Broyhill, N.O. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butter 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, Til. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Dominick V, 
Danielson 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Okla, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Kemp 


Koch 
Kuykendall 
K 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Brienborn 
Fivans, Colo, 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 

Fish 

Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford 


MceCollister 
McDade 
McFall, 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin, Nebr, 
Martin, N.C, 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Miller 
Minish 

Mink 
Mitchell; Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y, 
Moakley 
Moltiohan 
Moorhéad, Pa, 
Morgan 

Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 
O'Neill 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Green, Pa. 
Gude 
Gunter 
Farley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechier, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstöski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hinshaw. 
Hogan 
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Preyer 

Price, Il. 
Pritchard 
Quie 

Quillen 
Rallshack 
Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncallo, Wyo 
Rooney, Pa, 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schneebeli 


Andrews, N.C, 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bevyill 
Blackburn 
Burleson, Tex. 
Camp 

Casey, Tex. 
Clawson, Del 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel, Dan 


Daniel, Robert 


Frelinghuysen 
Gettys 
Goldwater 


Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Baker 
Blatnik 
Boges 
Bolling 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Pla. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clay 
Conable 
Davis, Ga, 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Fisher 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Gialmo 
Grasso 
Gray 


So the bill 
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Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whiteburst 
Whitten 


Schroeder 
Selberling 


Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
. Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 


Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Taylor, N.C, Young, Tl. 
Teague Young, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. Zablocki 
Thone Zion 

Treen Zwach 
Uliman 


NAYS—65 


Goodling 
Gross 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Jones, Tenn. 
Ketchum 
King 
Lagomarsino 
» Landgrebe 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCormack 
McEwen 
Mayne 
Michel 
Milford 
Mizell 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Nichols 


NOT VOTING—91 


Green, Oreg. Podell 
Griffiths Powell, Ohio 
Grover 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Hanba 

Hanrahan 

Hansen, Wash. Rooney, N.Y. 
Harsha Roybal 
Hébert Ruth 

Hillis Scherle 
Howard Sebelius 
Hudnut Shipley ` 
Johnson, Colo. Shoup 
Jones, Ala, Smith, N.Y. 
Jones, N.C, Steele 
Kluczynski Steiger, Wis. 
Landrum Stephens 
Luken Thompson, N.J. 
Maraziti Thornton 
Mathias, Calif, Tiernan 
Mathis, Ga. Traxler 
Mills Udall 
Minshall, Ohio Wilson, 
Montgomery Charles H. 
Mosher Calif. 
Murphy, N.Y. Wilson, 
Parris Charles, Tex. 
Patman Wyatt 
Patten Wyman 
Pettis Young, Ga. 
Poage 


was passed. 


O'Brien 
Price, Tex. 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Satterfield 
Shuster 
Skubitz 
Spence 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Symnis 
Taylor, Mo. 
Towell, Nev. 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Williams 
Young, Fla. 
Young, S.C. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr, Archer, 


Mr. Thompson of New Jersey 


Grover. 


with Mr, 


urge the adoption of» this legislation, 
H.R. 17450, to establish a People’s Coun- 
sel within the District of Columbia Public 
Service Commission. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, T move the 
previous question on the bill, as amended. 


Davis, 8.C. 
dela Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denhelm 
Dennis 


Holifisld 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hungate 
Hutchinson Peyser 
Tehord Pickle 
Johnson, Calif, Pike 


Mrs. Boggs with Mr. Ruth. 

Mr, Chappell with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Maraziti. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Minshall of Ohio. 
Mr, Murphy of New York with Mr, Wyatt. 
Mr, Patten with Mr, Roncallo of New York, 


Owens 
Passman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
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Mr. Charles H. Wilson of California with 
Mr. Armstrong. 

Mr. Riegle with Mr, Brotzman. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr, Roybal with Mr. Hudnut. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Sebelius. 

Mrs, Burke of California with Mr. Brown 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Smith of New York. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Mathias of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr, Parris. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia. 

Mrs, Chisholm with Mr. Burke of Florida. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Hillis. 

Mr, Brinkley with Mr, Clancy. 

Mr. Clay with Mr, Davis of Georgia. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Hanrahan, 

Mr. Mathis of Georgia with Mr. Powell of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Don 
H. Clausen. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Montgomery with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Young of Georgia with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Randall with Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Pettis. 

Mr. Thornton with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr, Traxler with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Charles Wilson of Texas with Mr. 
Findley. 

Mrs, Grasso with Mr. Guyer. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Shoup. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Frey. 

Mr. Luken with Mr. Froehlich. 

Mrs, Green of Oregon with Mr. Wyman. 

Mr. Tiernan with Mr, Scherile. 

Mr. Reid with Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin. 

Mrs, Griffiths with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. Blatnik. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING RULE XXIII, CLAUSE 6, 
OF THE RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction. of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 1387 and ask 
for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H, Res. 1387 

Resolved, That rule XXIII of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended by 
adding at the end of clause 6 the following 
new sentence; ‘Material placed in the Rec- 
ord pursuant to this provision shall indicate 
the full text of the proposed amendment, the 
name of, the proponent Member, the number 
of the bill to which it will be offered and the 
point in the bill or amendment thereto where 
the amendment is intended to be offered, 
and shall appear in a portion of the Record 
designated for that purpose.”. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr, Younc) is recognized for.1 
hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. QuILLEN) pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1387 
provides that the material relating to 
amendments placed inthe Recorp by 
@ Member shall include the full text 
of the proposed amendment, the name 
of the proponent Member, the num- 
ber of the bill to which it will be 
offered and the point in the bill or 
amendment thereto where the amend- 
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ment is intended to be offered and shall 
appear in a portion of the Rrecorp des- 
ignated for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend adoption 
of this rule, and yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, clause 6 of rule XXIII, 
among other things, provides that any 
amendment printed in the RECORD at 
least 1 day prior to consideration on 
the floor shall be guaranteed 10 min- 
utes of debate—5 minutes for and 
5 minutes against. This rule has been 
used numerous times since its inclusion 
in the rules in January 1971. 

In addition, the Rules Committee has 
granted several rules this past Congress 
that provide that amendments must be 
printed in the Rrecorp 3 days in order to 
be considered. 

To date, when amendments are in- 
serted in the Recor, they appear at any 
point. The purpose of this resolution is 
to designate a section in the RECORD, 
similar to “Extensions of Remarks,” for 
proposed amendments. This should make 
the work of Members and their staffs 
much easier. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from. Alabama, 
(Mr. Dickinson) the author of the re- 
vision. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 1387 is a housekeeping meas- 
ure and noncontroversial, but I believe 
it is important and would like to point 
out its purpose to the Members. 

As you know, if a Member wants to be 
guaranteed time to discuss an amend- 
ment which he offers to a bill, he may 
have the amendment printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in advance. At pres- 
ent, amendments are introduced 
through l-minute speeches, Extensions 
of Remarks, and various other ways, and 
consequently printed throughout the 
Record, This haphazard approach makes 
it very difficult to be informed on the 
amendments coming up, particularly in 
the case of complicated bills to which 
there are many, many amendments. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
establish a special section in the RECORD 
where such amendments can be printed. 
The full text of the amendment, the 
name of the sponsor, the number of the 
bill, and the place in the legislation 
where the amendment will be offered 
would be published. This information— 
printed in a specific, easy-to-locate place 
in the Recorn—will make it easier for 
all Members to be prepared to act on the 
amendments when they are offered. 

In addition, this guarantees the Mem- 
ber the right to offer his amendment to 
the bill, or. to an amendment to the bill 
in the nature of a substitute, or a sub- 
stitute, if the Member so states in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe House Resolu- 
tion 1387 will eliminate a great deal of 
confusion, and I would certainly recom- 
mend the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no requests for time, and I urge the 
adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion.on the resolution. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER: 
PROCEDURE FOR PRINTING OF 
AMENDMENTS UNDER RULE 23, 
CLAUSE 6 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement concerning the sub- 
mission of proposed amendments for 
printing in a designated portion of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pursuant to the 
provisions of Rule 23, clause 6, as recent- 
ly amended by the House. 

In order that such amendments to be 
inserted in the Recorp not be commin- 
gled with bills and reports submitted to 
the clerk through the hopper, the clerk 
shall make available a box to be placed 
at the desk in front of the Chair, sole- 
ly for the submission of proposed amend- 
ments to be printed in the Recorp. Each 
such amendment must bear the written 
signature of the Member causing it to 
be inserted and must be submitted either 
while the House is in session or, if the 
House is not in session, under the same 
regulations promulgated by the Joint 
Committee on Printing for the submis- 
sion of extensions of remarks after the 
adjournment of the House. A member’s 
debate time will be protected under the 
ruie only if his amendment is properly 
submitted for printing in the designated 
portion of the RECORD. 

The Chair will further state that only 
such amendments as have been dropped 
in the proper box will be printed in the 
designated portion of the RECORD. Pro- 
posed amendments which are inserted 
in 1-minute speeches or in other remarks 
on. the floor, or inserted in Extensions 
of Remarks, will not appear in the desig- 
nated portion of the Recorp unless such 
amendments are also dropped in the 
proper box. The Chair suggests, in order 
to avoid printing duplication and exces- 
sive cost in preparing the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, that Members refrain from read- 
ing or inserting their proposed amend- 
ments while discussing them on the fioor 
or in Extensions of Remarks, since they 
will be printed in the section of the 
Recorp set aside for that purpose. 

An amendment placed in the box must 
conform with the provisions of the rule 
to be printed in the designated portion 
of the Recorp, and remarks accompany- 
ing the amendment should be limited to 
identification by bill number-of the bill 
sought to be amended, and identification 
of the portion of the bill; or of the 
amendment thereto, where the desig- 
nated amendment will be offered. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
am I correct in my understanding that 
inasmuch as the next three bills are out 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, we will take up the three rules 
under succession? 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman to take one rule after 
the other to be disposed of. 

Mr, YOUNG of Texas. I thank the 
Speaker. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 16074, TO PROVIDE NU- 
CLEAR INFORMATION TO COM- 
MITTEES AND MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 1462 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1462 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committees 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 16074) 
to provide available nuclear information to 
committees and Members of Congress, After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. After the passage of H.R. 16074, it 
shall be in order to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill S. 3802 and to consider the 
said Senate bill in the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. QUIL- 
LEN), pending which I yield myself time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1462 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate on H.R. 16074, a 
bill providing for annual reports to 
Congress on nuclear information. 

House Resolution 1462 provides that 
after the passage of H.R. 16074, it shall be 
in order to take from the Speaker’s table 
the bill S. 3802 and to consider S. 3802 in 
the House. 

H.R. 16074 requires the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy to report to the 
House and Senate by June 30 of each 
year concerning the development, use and 
control of nuclear energy. 

Mr. Speaker, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy reported this bill unani- 
mously. I urge the adoption of House 
Resolution 1462 in order that we may 
discuss and debate H.R. 16074. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from. Tennessee. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the able gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Younc) ‘has ex- 
plained the provisions of the resolution 
and the bill should be passed. The bill 
makes it possible for the Committee on 
Atomic Energy to make an annual report 
to the Congress by June 30 of each year. 
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This is a step forward and I urge adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
1161, FACILITATING ENTRY INTO 
FOREIGN PORTS OF U.S, NUCLEAR 
WARSHIPS 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 1463 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1463 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 1161) assuring compensa- 
tion for damages caused by nuclear incidents 
involving the nuclear reactor of a United 
States warship, and all points of order 
against the joint resolution for failure to 
comply with clause 4 of Rule XXT are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the joint resolution and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, the 
joint resolution shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the joint reso- 
lution for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the joint resolution to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the joint 
resolution and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Young) is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. QUIL- 
LEN) pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1463 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate on House Joint Res- 
olution. 1161, a joint resolution assur- 
ing compensation for damages caused 
by nuclear incidents involving the nu- 
clear reactor of a U.S. warship. 

House Resolution 1463 provides that 
all points of order against the joint res- 
olution for failure to comply with clause 
4, rule XXI of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives—prohibiting appropria- 
tions in a legislative measure—are 
waived. 

The intent of the resolution is to en- 
able the United States to give an unquali- 
fled assurance that any nuclear damages 
claims involving the reactor of a nuclear- 
powered warship would be handled on an 
absolute liability basis regardless of 
whether or not a foreign government has 
enacted legislation to that effect. 

House Joint Resolution 1161 would not 
preclude the Congress. from questioning 
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the amount of a proposed settlement or 
the merits of the findings on damages or 
causal connection, if the Congress felt 
the agencies involved has not done their 
job properly. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1463 in order that we 
may discuss and debate House Joint Res- 
olution 1161. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Texas for yielding. 

May I propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry to the Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, is it pro- 
posed to take up these bills in the reverse 
order in which they are listed on the pro- 
gram of business for today? 

The SPEAKER. The Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole I am sure will 
recognize the gentleman from Minois 
(Mr. Prick) who will handle the various 
bills and he will bring them up in the 
order in which they are listed in the 
program. 

Mr. GROSS. We are considering the 
rules in the reverse order in which they 
are listed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
that fact. This is hardly a parliamentary 
inquiry, as the Chair understands it. 

I am sure the gentleman from Texas 
will yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
in order to ask him in what order he 
proposes to bring the legislation up. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ilinois (Mr. 
PRICE). 

Mr. PRICE o2 Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no reason why w> cannot adhere 
to the program as listed. 

Mr. GROSS. I simply thought the 
Members ought to be on notice. They 
may be interested in these various bills 
and they may want to take part in the 
debate. 

Mr. PRICE of Ilinois. I think the gen- 
tleman is correct. The gentleman from 
Illinois intends to follow the program as 
outlined. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. QUILLEN) . 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Younc) has 
explained the provisions of the resolu- 
tion and the joint resolution provides 
simply claims settlement authority. 
There are no additional funds an- 
thorized. 

Mr, Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution and reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas; Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
tution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

i a motion to reconsider was taid on the 
able, 
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SUPPLEMENTAL AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1975 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 1461 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H., Res, 1461 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (HR. 
16609) to amend Public Law 93-276 to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. QUILLEN) , pending which 


I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1461 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour 


of general debate on H.R. 16609, a 
bill making a supplemental authori- 
zation of appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the fiscal year 
1975. 

H.R, 16609 provides for a supplemental 
authorization of $62,200,000 for operat- 
ing expenses and $18,300,000 for plant 
and capital equipment. 

The supplemental funds authorized in 
the bill are to be used mainly to conduct 
an underground test program which 
must be revised as a result of the Thres- 
hold Test Ban Treaty signed by the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
earlier this year. 

Mr. Speaker, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy reported this bill by a 
unanimous vote. I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1461 in order that we 
may discuss and debate H.R. 16609. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr- Speaker, the. gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Younc) has ably described 
the resolution and its provisions. 

I would like to say that this is a sup- 
plemental authorization. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution and point out to the Mem- 
bers of the House that one of the major 
operations of the Commission is in Oak- 
ridge, Tenn. I commend the resolution to 
all the Members and ask it be adopted. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
moye the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 16609) to amend 
Public Law 93-276 to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations to the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Price). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 16609) with 
Mr. Buritson of Missouri in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Price) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from California, (Mr. Hos- 
MER) will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PRICE). 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois: Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill amends Public 
Law 93-276, the AEC Fiscal Year 1975 
Authorization Act, by providing a sup- 
plemental authorization for appropria- 
tions of $62,200,000 for operating ex- 
penses and $18,300,000 for plant and 
capital equipment. The committee has 
carefully considered the bill, and the 
committee's recommendations are 
founded upon the testimony received in 
executive hearings held on September 
12 and 26, 1974, and an open hearing on 
September 23. 

The bill is in two sections, Section 1 
would amend subsection 101(a) of Pub- 
lic Law 93-276 by providing an increase 
of $62,200,000 for operating expenses— 
$53,000,000 for AEC’s weapons program 
and $9.2 million for AEC’s safeguards 
program. Section 2 of the bill would 
amend Public Law 93-276 by increasing 
the amount appearing in subsection 101 
(b) (11) by $18,300,000—$4,500,000 for 
weapons testing eauipment and $13,- 
800,000 for safeguards equipment. 

The Atomic Energy Commission testi- 
fied that the increase for weapons test- 
ings is reauired to accommodate the 
higher yield tests deemed necéssary be- 
fore implementation of the Threshold 
Test Ban Treaty which is scheduled to 
become effective March 31, 1976. Secre- 
tary of Defense Dr. James Schlesinger 
testified that the United States would be 
unduly constrained if it were to preclude 
itself from carrying out the supple- 
mental testing program. 

Even with this recommended. supple- 
mental, the scope of the revised testing 
program is still significantly less than 
the fiscal year 1974 testing program. 

With regard to the recommended add- 
on.of $2.5 million for advanced research 
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programs at the AEC’s weapons labora- 
tories, the committee believes that these 
funds are urgently needed to help off- 
set the serious effects which could re- 
sult if such programs as weapons physics 
and weapons safety are further reduced 
or eliminated. 

Of the AEC requested increase for the 
safeguards program, $18 million would be 
used to upgrade the transportation and 
related communications aspects of safe- 
guarding nuclear materials from diver- 
sion or theft. This would include the hir- 
ing of about 175 additional AEC civilian 
guards and the procurement of addi- 
tional safeguards equipment such as 
secure trailers and communications 
equipment. 

The commiittee’s recommended add-on 
of $5 million for the safeguards program 
would be used to upgrade the AEC’s re- 
search and development efforts aimed 
at developing safeguards techniques for 
the numerous processes involving the 
handling of special nuclear material and 
would also be used to better define the 
requirements imposed on AEC licensees 
for physical protection and material con- 
trel and accountability. This must be 
done in advance of the time when plu- 
tonium is produced and processed from 
our growing civilian nuclear power pro- 
gram. 

I would like to note in passing that 
there is an error on page 5 of this com- 
mittee report which could be confusing. 
The figure “$92.7 million” given as the 
total authorized safeguards program in 
the first paragraph on that page should 
be “$110.7 million.” 

The Joint Committee is convinced that 
the supplemental funds contained in this 
bill are necessary to meet our national 
security objectives and to enhance AEC’s 
system for safeguarding nuclear materi- 
als. The committee recommends, there- 


~fore, that the $62,200,000 in operating 


expenses and $18,300,000 in capital 
equipment funds be approved. 

I urge favorable consideration of this 
bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
16609, the bill to authorize supplemental 
fiscal year 1975 appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
linois has explained, the bill is in two 
sections. Section 1 would provide an in- 
crease of $62,200,000 for operating ex- 
penses in the AEC’s nuclear weapons pro- 
gram and its safeguards programs. Sec- 
tion 2 of the bill would provide $18,300,- 
000 for the capital equipment needs of 
the weapons testing and safeguards pro- 
grams. 

The supplemental funds for the nu- 
clear weapons program would support 
efforts by AEC to initiate a significantly 
modified testing programs, and to help 
alleviate the serious effects which could 
result from the significant reduction to 
the weapons laboratories’ advanced re- 
search programs. The modified testing 
program would be in response to a DOD 
request that the AEC accomplish the ac- 
tivities necessary to assure the develop- 
ment of certain high priority systems by 
March 31, 1976, the projected effective 
date of the Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 
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The proposed $2.5 million for advanced 
research programs would be used to 
strengthen the weapons laboratories’ ef- 
forts in such areas as materials and high 
explosives research. 

As concerns the supplemental request 
for safeguards, AEC has indicated that 
many of the studies of this area have 
concluded that the safeguards area of 
transportation including related com- 
munication aspects needs to be strength- 
ened. As a result, AEC has requested 
these supplemental funds to upgrade its 
capability to protect nuclear materials 
in transit. In addition, the Joint Com- 
mittee has recommended an additional 
$3 million for the AEC’s Director of Reg- 
ulation and $2 million for the AEC’s 
General Manager for efforts relating to 
the safeguarding of special nuclear ma- 
terial. 

Based on AEC’s and DOD's testimony 
and an evaluation of the data supporting 
the supplemental request, the committee 
believes that the supplemental increase 
is justified and recommends that the 
$62,200,000 in operating expenses and 
$18,300,000 in capital equipment funds 
be approved. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to add, however, 
I am not really very satisfied with the 
request that came out, inasmuch as it 
totally ignored the fact that we do have 
a very difficult problem with respect to 
enriching uranium, which is a nuclear 
fuel. Our capacity to do this enriching 
is gradually being consumed by the en- 
largement of the nuclear power industry 
in this country, If the administration 
and the Congress does not take some ac- 
tion in the very near future, looking to- 
ward the expansion of the capacity to 
create this nuclear fuel in the form of 
enriched uranium, then we are simply 
going to have another kind of energy 
shortage in this country and it is going 
to be a difficult one. It will be the kind 
of an energy shortage that will require 
something like a mini-Manhattan proj- 
ect and the expenditure of millions of 
dollars to overcome. If we could get some 
interest in solving this problem now in 
a timely fashion, it can be handled as a 
routine addition to the Nation's capaci- 
ty to enrich, not as an emergency mat- 
ter. It could be handled like other pri- 
vate investment rather than expenditure 
of Government tax receipts, and the Na- 
tion will thereby benefit. 

I only hope, Mr. Chairman, that this 
matter will not be neglected by those 
who are privileged to serve in the next 
Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the total supple- 
mental? 

Mr, HOSMER. The total supplemen- 
tal is $80.5 million. 

Mr. GROSS. That is not, however, to 
be found in sections 1 and 2 of the bill 
submitted to the House? 

Mr, HOSMER. As the gentleman from 
Iowa knows, these bills have always 
come in in the form of a revision of the 
total amount of expenditure. If the 
mathematics are worked out, that is what 
it works out to. 

Mr. GROSS. But it is $80.5 million? 
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Mr. HOSMER. $80.5 million; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from New York (Ms. ABZUG). 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I find the 
supplemental authorization before us of 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission for fiscal 1975 a very inter- 
esting proposal. 

We should have no delusions over the 
purpose of this request. It is to beat the 
deadline on nuclear testing which was 
set by the Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 

I find this especially objectionable, in 
view of the agreement just signed by 
President Ford and Chairman Brezhnev 
which could at least begin to slow the 
arms race if given a chance. Instead, the 
Pentagon is working feverishly to speed 
up tests above the limit in the SALT 
agreement which prohibits underground 
nuclear tests above 150 kilotons. If rati- 
fied by the Senate, this agreement would 
take effect on March 31, 1976. 

Two former officials of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, Adrian 
Fisher and Herbert Scoville, have 
sharply criticized this latest Atomic En- 
ergy request, saying that to speed up 
nuclear testing before the treaty comes 
into force wiil confirm the worst fears of 
non-nuclear nations, that the United 
States and the Soviet Union are hypo- 
crites. Certainly this gives the Soviets 
some grounds to question us. 

Second, we do not need these new 
weapons, and yet we are asked to au- 
thorize funds to test. Together, the 
United States and the Soviet Union have 
the equivalent of more than 1 million 
Hiroshimas, and yet there are only 200 
large cities in each nation. 

What are the rest of the weapons to 
be used for? 

Secretary Kissinger was recently 
moved to cry out, “What in God's name 
is strategic superiority?” 

What grounds are there? What are we 
doing with this Midas insistence on stra- 
tegic superiority, threatening the very 
existence of the globe? 

Instead of racing to test weapons above 
the threshold level, we should be work- 
ing on a complete ban of underground 
testing. It has been said that Mr. Brezh- 
ney would be open to suggestion that 
we complete a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. 

As the first step, we should seek to 
lower the figure for tests above 150 kilo- 
tons, which is far too high. A kiloton is 
1,000 tons, the equivalent of 1,000 tons 
of TNT. A bomb of this size is 10 times 
the size of the bomb that leveled Hiro- 
shima. 

Why do we need it? 

I have been informed that the AEC 
publicly admitted its safety measures 
are far from adequate. A report by the 
Natural Resources Defense Council con- 
cludes that present radiation protection 
standards are far from adequate. Scien- 
tists repeatedly warn us of the danger 
that terrorists could easily steal just 11 
pounds of plutonium, enough to make a 
bomb that would destroy the city of 
Washington, D.C, 

What are we doing here? It is outra- 
geous that the Office of Management and 
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Budget saw fit to cut the AEC’s original 
request of $87.6 million for safeguards; 
they have cut that figure to $18.6 million, 
while approving funds for increased test- 
ing. 

They are saying they do not care about 
our personal safety, but the committee in 
this House should care about it. 

The committee restored only $5 mil- 
lion of this Office of Management and 
Budget cut. That was very nice on the 
part of the committee, but they should 
have restored all the money for safe- 
guards. There are not enough safeguards 
in the whole nuclear field. We all know 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to the people of this coun- 
try to see to it that we have adequate 
funds for research and development on 
safeguards. I cannot understand the 
commiittee’s agreeing to this large cut. 

Therefore, I will submit amendments 
at the end of this discussion which will 
divert funds from our vast arsenal of 
weapons and insure protection against 
the theft of valuable—and highly dan- 
gerous—nuclear materials. 

I shall submit amendments which wi'l 
take the money from increased nuclear 
testing and give it to the research neces- 
sary safeguards. I will not change the 
amount of money in the bill; that will 
not be changed, either up or down. I will 
just see to it that the emphasis is where 
it should be. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
this is the very least we should do. Iù 
seems to me that we have a responsibilit:- 
to provide the AEC with the amount of 
money requested to develop, acquire, and 
fabricate badly needed safeguard de- 
vices. This would provide no additional 
funds for any other purposes. My amend- 
ments would preclude the use of this 
money for the procurement and fabrica- 
tion of weapons and for weapon testing. 
The funds are to be used to protect life, 
not to destroy life. The “doomsday 
clock” is ticking. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say to my col- 
leagues that it seems to me that it is 
about time we did something about this. 

Mr, FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, todat 
we are considering three bills submitted 
to us by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Two of these are particularly 
commendable and necessary. For too 
many years we, as a nation, have not 
provided the proper assurances to foreign 
governments that we would compensate 
them for any damages which our nuclear 
ships’ entry into their ports might cause. 
The unblemished safety record of our 
nuclear warships is a matter of pride, 
but it should be accompanied by the 
legal guarantees of liability and indemni- 
fication. 

It is also a step forward to require 
the Joint Committee to publish an an- 
nual, publicly available report to both 
Houses on the development, use, and 
control of atomic energy. This compila- 
tion of information should help to answer 
some of the basic questions which are so 
often raised about our nuclear programs. 
I commend the committee for this action. 

However, Mr. Chairman, my primary 
concern today is with H.R. 16609 the 
AEC supplemental authorization, By now , 
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all of us are familiar with the disposition 
of the $80.5 million requested in this bill. 
The $23 million requested for nuclear 
safeguard programs will be well spent. 
The moneys authorized for plant and 
capital equipment and operating ex- 
penses are also useful. What concerns 
me is the authorization of $57.5 million 
for nuclear weapons testing. In racing to 
beat a weapons testing deadline which 
we ourselves instigated, we give credence 
to allegations that we have misplaced 
our priorities. 

I am also curious about the need for 
further experimental testing of these new 
systems at a size in excess of 150 kilotons. 
Another important question arises as to 
where these systems will be tested. It can 
be assumed that because they are “on- 
continent” tests, they will be exploded 
at the Nevada site. No State wants these 
tests, and local people must be heard 
prior to authorization of the tests. 

Mr. Chairman, I will support H.R. 
16609 but I have some grave reservations. 
If some of the questions raised here are 
not satisfactorily answered, I will not 
support the needed appropriations. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
i have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


‘he Clerk read as follows: 
ER. 16609 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
101(a) of Public Law 93-276 is hereby 
amended by striking therefrom the figure 
$2,551,533,000", and submitting the figure 
$2,606,233,000”. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 5, 
delete the figure $2,606,233,000" and substi- 
tute therefor the figure “$2,613,733,000.” 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MS, ABZUG TO THE 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Ms. Aszuc to the 
committee amendment: Strike out $2,613,- 
733,000 and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘$2,589,633,000 at least $38,100,000 
of which is specifically authorized solely for 
operating costs, including research and de- 
velopment, for safeguards and”. 


Ms. ABZUG. As I indicated, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am offering an amendment to the 
committee amendment, which would 
strike out $2,613,733,000 and substitute 
in lieu thereof $2,589,633,000, at least 
$38,100,000 of which is specifically au- 
thorized for operating costs, including 
research and development, for safe- 
guards. 

This amendment would eliminate the 
new funds requested to step up under- 
ground nuclear tests. It also restores the 
$38,100,000 in operating funds requested 
by the AEC for safeguards. 

T indicated earlier that it seems to me 
totally unacceptable that the office of 
Management and Budget saw fit to cut 
the AEC’s original request of $87.6 mil- 
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lion for safeguards to $18.6 million for 
safeguards, while approving the funds 
for increased testing. 

As I noted earlier, the committee did 
restore $5 million of this cut, but $23 mil- 
lion is still a pitiful sum when we are 
talking about human safety and when 
there is much debate in this country as 
to the safety of nuclear reactors and the 
radioactive elements that have not been 
properly safeguarded. 

It could not possibly hurt the defense 
of this Nation to improve the safety ef- 
forts that we are making with respect to 
the development of nuclear energy or nu- 
clear fuels, as was indicated as needed 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
California (Mr, Hosmer). 

Therefore, I am urging my colleagues 
to refuse to support the funds for testing, 
as I said earlier, because speeding up 
tests at this time makes a mockery and 
a travesty of the threshold agreement. 

I am sure that if the Senate ratifies 
these agreements, which I suspect they 
will, there can be no tests larger than 150 
kilotons after March 31, 1976. This bill 
however, authorizes tests aboye and be- 
yond that threshold. 

The purpose of such a ban is to put a 
limit on the increasingly dangerous 
buildup of nuclear weapons. Therefore, 
we are skirting around the agreements by 
providing for stepped-up testing before 
the limitation takes effect. 

It is dangerous. It is silly, silly, and it 
makes a mockery of our agreements to 
now come in and say, “Between now and 
1976 we are going to pollute the atmos- 
phere. We are going to continue this 
dangerous testing of even bigger weap- 
ons.” 

It is the height of cynicism for the 
Pentagon or for this Congress to come in 
with a plan to test more monstrous 
weapons before that ban takes effect. 

Furthermore, the money would be used 
for testing a new MIRV warhead for the 
Minuteman IIT ICBM, and MIRV war- 
heads for the Trident submarine, new 
bombers and new bombs for the B-52 
bombers. 

All these items are controversial. They 
have not been thoroughly discussed by 
the Congress, nor thoroughly understood 
by the public. They are pushing us in a 
direction we do not want to go; toward 
a first strike posture, an even more war- 
like stance. Yet, we are pushing to have 
more. 

I do not think we want to go that far. 
I think we pour too much money into 
such projects. It is time that we called 
a halt to this nuclear neurosis by cutting 
off further funds for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to adopt my amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

I will also be offering another amend- 
ment which is aimed at seeing to it that 
funds for testing are stricken and re- 
stores funds for safeguards. 

In 1974, when major agreements are 
taking place between the major nations 
of the world, it seems to me that this is 
our obligation. This is the moment to 
start. This is the time to begin to deal 
effectively and intelligently with our nu- 
clear arsenal and at the same time rec- 
ognize the real threat to human survival 
and human safety. 
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If we knuckle under to the OMB, we 
are wrong. The members of the commit- 
tee know that they are wrong because 
they tried to restore some of this money. 

Here is our chance to represent the 
people and their interest in survival. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in full agree- 
ment with the concept of an expanded 
program to determine what will be 
necessary to adequately protect nu- 
clear materials from falling into un- 
wanted hands, and I think every mem- 

er of the committee is, too. 

The Joint Committee unanimously 
agreed to add $5 million to the request of 
the administration of $18 million for 
supplemental funds in this area, an in- 
crease of almost 30 percent. However, 
this amendment would probably have 
the effect of retarding rather than ad- 
vancing efforts to expand the program. 

Mr, Chairman, the committee deter- 
mined that the $23 million we recom- 
mended in this bill is the maximum 
amount that can be effectively utilized in 
the remainder of this fiscal year. This 
makes a total of $110 million for safe- 
guards in fiscal year 1975, more than was 
requested by the administration. 

The AEC’s original request for over 
$87 million was submitted to the Office 
of Management and Budget in May, over 
6 months ago. The long delay by OMB 
in submitting this legislation to the Con- 
gress has completely precluded any 
meaningful use of that full amount this 
year. We believe that the $18 million re- 
quest and the additional $5 msufilion which 
they added can be used to gvod purpose, 
but that any further authorization would 
either be unused or, worse, would be 
spent hastily and without achieving any- 
thing of value. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PRICE of Illinois, I will yield aft- 
er I complete my statement. 

The AEC supplemental appropriations 
have already passed the House with only 
$18 million approved for safeguards. The 
Senate has also passed that bill and has 
added the $5 million recommended. by 
the Joint Committee. When the bill goes 
to conference, $23 will be the maximum 
figure they can consider for Safeguards. 
These appropriations are of course sub- 
ject to the legislative authorization we 
are considering today. 

This amendment would serve to delay 
the enactment of this bill, and possibly 
preclude its enactment this year by cre- 
ating a difference between the House and 
the Senate bills, There is little time for 
a conference on this bill, and if the 
authorization is not enacted by the time 
the conferees meet on the appropriations 
bill these funds may be dropped alto- 
gether. 

The longer we delay in approving this 
bill the less the AEC will be able to do 
to carry out its purposes. So let me say 
that, while I am in sympathy with the 
objectives of the amendment, it seems 
to me its adoption would thwart those 
very objectives rather than advancing 
them. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat 
of this amendment so that the important 
additional efforts authorized by this bill 
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can begin without further unnecessary 
delay. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from New York. 

Ms. ABZUG. As I understand the con- 
cern of the gentleman from Illinois, it is 
that there is not time to have a confer- 
ence if we have differences with the other 
body? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. That is not the 
main concern; that was just a statement. 

Ms. ABZUG. The gentleman would 
agree, I believe, that we can go to con- 
ference with the other body? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. That is not my 
major concern; that is just a statement 
of fact, but what I am principally con- 
cerned about is that the committee has 
thoroughly studied these matters and 
we have $110 million which is all the 
agency or the regulatory bodies can pos- 
sibly spend during this fiscal year. 

Ms. ABZUG. Let me ask this question, 
then, of the chairman. The gentleman 
feels that we cannot spend the money for 
safeguards in the time allotted by the 
supplemental, but we can spend it for 
nuclear testing. How does the gentleman 
account for that? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. The gentle- 
woman from New York is totally unac- 
quainted with the facts in regard to the 
safeguard provisions, the difference is 
that the maximum attention with re- 
gard to the safeguard provisions is being 
given, everything that can possibly be 
done in this area is being done, and that 
is all that the regulatory bodies feel can 
be done. They will, of course, accept the 
additional funds, but I doubt if they are 
going to be able to use them prudently. 

Ms. ABZUG. That is just an opinion. 
Does the gentleman have any facts 
about this? I might say that I have a 
great many facts, but, if the gentleman 
from Illinois has additional facts, I 
would like to see them. 

I am not as expert as the gentleman 
from Illinois is about this. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Yes, we do have 
facts, and the committee has conducted 
hearings on safeguards. If the gentle- 
woman would like, I will send the gentle- 
woman a copy of a report. 

Ms. ABZUG. I might add that I have 
recently read a report by the Union of 
Concerned Scientists, and the Sierra 
Club, about the inadequacy of the safety 
precautions exercised over various nu- 
clear reactors. There has been constant 
testimony before committees of Congress 
about the need to increase the amount 
of money used for this purpose. As a 
matter of fact, in answer to questions 
which I raised, Assistant Secretary of 
State Joseph Sisco admitted before a 
subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee that safeguards for the inter- 
national transfer of nuclear materials 
are inadequate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Price of 
Illinois was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. The Union of 
Concerned Scientists and others cer- 
tainly have not given adequate atten- 
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tion to some of the refutation of their 
arguments. This is the whole question, 
but there is no part of the atomic energy 
program that has been given more at- 
tention than safety and safeguards. 
There are other scientists, greater in 
number, with just as much experience 
who feel differently. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not take this 
time except that I think the member- 
ship of this body is entitled to an 
understanding of what the issue is 
here. Let me say that the bill that the 
committee has set forth for supplemen- 
tal appropriations is xot a bill to accel- 
erate nuclear testing or to interfere with 
the arrangements between whatever 
countries want to restrict nuclear test- 
ing. It is not a bill that is going to allow 
one iota of fallout any place in the world, 
because whatever testing is done is going 
to be done underground. 

What this amount of money that is 
being provided here in the weapons test- 
ing area will do is simply, in a rational 
manner, permit the United States and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
to position themselves in such a way by 
March 31, 1976, when the threshold 
limitations are projected to go into effect 
in connection with the agreement be- 
tween those two powers, that they will be 
stable in relation to each other in their 
nuclear capabilities at that time. There- 
fore, this agreement that has been work- 
ed out as such tremendous efforts by 
these two superpowers will have the 
maximum possible chance of succeeding 
and accomplishing the world peaceful 
purpose that it is being put together for. 

I wish the gentlewoman from New 
York could understand that. What we 
would do here is to contribute to an 
asymmetry between these two powers at 
the time that this test ban goes into 
effect. This would weaken the agree- 
ment, would put cracks in it so that its 
endurance might not be that which we 
would hope it would have, and its sta- 
bility might not be sufficiently long last- 
ing to accomplish its purpose. 

I totally agree with the gentlewoman’s 
desires for peace. I totally believe that we 
should do everything we possibly can, 
but, for heaven’s sake, let us not get 
emotional about this and come rushing 
in here with an action that is counter- 
productive to that general purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentieman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Were these agreements entered into 
prior to the consideration of the regular 
authorization bill of some $2.5 billion? 

Mr. HOSMER. They were entered into, 
but their effect in relation to the pro- 
gram had not come into the budgetary 
process, so that at the time we started 
to take this thing up at the first of the 
year, we did not have the information 
necessary to go into this bill, and that 
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is why it came up as a supplemental. 
That is the only reason why it came up 
as a supplemental. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, one more 
question, if the gentleman will be so 
kind as to yield: This $80 million addi- 
tional is not for the purpose of in any 
way underwriting the agreements that 
have been made to supply uranium or 
facilities of any kind to the several for- 
eign countries in which the United States 
has been committed to build or supply 
material for nuclear reactors? 

Mr. HOSMER. I can give the gentle- 
man 100 percent assurance, that is cor- 
rect. The only thing is it accelerates the 
expenditure of money which otherwise 
would be requested and spent at a later 
date in order that, pursuant to the agree- 
ment between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, one could get the work 
done that was necessary to get done to 
reinforce this agreement when, as, and 
if it goes into agreement in 1976. 

Ms. ABZUG. The thing that concerns 
me is that it goes beyond this threshold 
for testing of 150 kilotons. I have checked 
this out from the testimony of experts, 
Mr, Adrian Fisher and Col. Herbert Sco- 
vill, former officials of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. Let me ask 
my question. 

Mr. HOSMER. If I may say to the lady, 
Colonel Scovill and Mr, Adrian Fisher 
are fine gentlemen. I had them before 
the committee and questioned them. I 
continuously asked them if the real un- 
derlying purpose of this agreement was 
not unilateral disarmament and neither 
one of the gentlemen, despite the fact 
they were so questioned, would admit 
that their objective was unilateral dis- 
armament. That is all on the record. I 
stated that it was the unilateral disarma- 
ment position as the lady has brought it 
in today. The unilateral disarmament 
position is a position which is in deroga- 
tion of the best interests of this country. 

Ms. ABZUG, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe in unilateral disarmament but in 
general disarmament and in disarma- 
ment as a result of agreement among the 
parties. That has nothing to do with it. 
We are talking about violating an agree- 
ment which has to do with testing. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Chairman, I urge 
defeat of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. Aszuc) to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 101(b) of Public Law 93- 
276 is hereby amended by striking from sub- 
section (11) capital equipment, the figure 
“$208,850,000” and substituting the figure 
“$227,150,000”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MS. ABZUG 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Ms. Aszuc: Page 2, 
line 3, after the words “substituting the” 
strike out all through and including line 4 
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and substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
“following: ‘$251,250,000 at least $42,000,000 
of which is specifically authorized solely for 
the acquisition and fabrication of safeguard 
equipment.” 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment does essentially what the 
first one attempted to do with respect to 
capital rather than operating expense. 
It strikes funds for testing and restores 
funds for safeguards. In this case it re- 
stores $42.4 million. 

Let me make something very clear. I 
do not want this record to be confused 
in the least. My colleague, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Hosmer), made 
some statements which are totally inap- 
propriate and have nothing to do with 
the argument before the House. The is- 
sue is the following. We have an agree- 
ment which has set a threshold on our 
testing and that threshold is 150 kilotons. 
We are suggesting here that we pass be- 
yond that threshold before the agree- 
ment goes into effect. That is a cynical 
action on the part of this House. 

The position I take in my amendments 
has nothing to do with disarmament or 
unilateral disarmament. It has to do 
with the question of testing. It does not 
take away one iota of the thousands of 
nuclear weapons we have. It does not be- 
gin to create disarmament or a threat 
to the armament program, unfortu- 
nately. It does however, suggest that an 
agreement is beginning to take place be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union as to how to save civilization and 
not destroy it. All I wanted to quote was 
the fact that, interestingly enough, we 
had no tests greater than the threshold 
of 150 kilotons in fiscal year 1974, and 
only 2 in the last 4 years. One of them 
was the Cannikin test for the Spartan 
ABM warhead, now no longer needed be- 
cause of the ABM treaty of 1972. It is 
quite evident that there is no high prior- 
ity need for the development of new 
high-yield weapons. It is always possible, 
of course, to improve the efficiency of 
yield to the ratio of our nuclear weapons. 
But is it necessary to our security that 
we have this continuing testing which 
threatens the safety of this country, at 
the same time that we minimize the safe- 
guards? 

I suggest that this is mindless and we 
have no justification for it. Let us not 
put any red herrings in the way by say- 
ing that this is unilateral disarmament. 

Last May the AEC reported 861 abnor- 
mal events during the previous year’s 
operation of nuclear powerplants. Every 
one of the plants had at least one such 
event. It is ludicrous that I have to get 
up and appeal to this empty House for 
the safety of this country and of human- 
ity and have people in this House tell me 
it is OK to cut the money for Safeguards 
because we cannot use it in time, when at 
the same time we are violating interna- 
tional agreement and détente by sug- 
gesting we get in higher yield tests than 
an international agreement has provided 
for. 

We ought to be ashamed, and if we are 
not, the future will take care of that 
problem. We are all extremely lucky that 
none of these 860 abnormal events turned 
into a catastrophe that destroyed thou- 
sands of people. 
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Radiation hazards ure also involved in 
the testing of weapons. The National Re- 
sources Defense Council says that radia- 
tion emission standards are 100,000 times 
too low. 

Why do you not ever give us these kind 
of facts on the floor of the House? Why 
is it that somebody not on the committee 
always has to give these facts? It seems 
to me we are entitled to be informed by 
experts, and I believe you on the com- 
mittee are experts, in the House. 

I am sorry that we disagree here and 
yet I think our disagreement is much 
less than appears, because the committee 
did asx for increased amounts for Safe- 
guards. Even if we do not have enough 
time to spend all the money, is it not bet- 
ter to be safe? Is it not better to grant the 
request of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for the amount of Safeguard money 
it needs? When the Commission, which 
is the authority, which is the expert, 
comes to the committee and asks for 
other money, we are guided by them. How 
come we are not guided by them here? 
How come we are guided by the Office 
of Management and Budget that only 
knows about cutting, that does not care 
whether they cut out food from pro- 
grams, that does not care whether they 
cut out housing from programs; they do 
not care about anything except cutting 
budgets. 

I hope the House will support my 
amendment. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I would like to point out that the 
Commission did not ask for these funds 
in September. The first time they asked 
for an increase in funds was in May this 
year. Of course, that request had to go to 
the Office of Management and Budget. 
It laid there for quite awhile before it 
was finally considered. A large part of 
the increase was disapproved, The com- 
mittee was the one that added funds to 
the request submitted to Congress. 

What we are talking about here today 
is not the basic appropriation for the 
Commission. We are talking about in- 
creased appropriations, supplemental ap- 
propriations, for fiscal year 1975. 

We are talking about an increase in 
appropriations of $23 million over the 
figure already approved for the Safe- 
guard program, this particular area we 
are talking about, of $87 million in the 
fiscal year 1975. We are talking about an 
increase by $23 million to bring it up to 
$100 million. 

The committee has given much atten- 
tion to the question of Safeguard and 
with respect to the reporting on Safe- 
guard matters to the Congress. We will 
continue reporting to the Congress. 
Hardly a week goes by when there is not 
some kind of report to the Congress on 
powerplants or the nuclear industry. 

I would like to mention another report. 
The Commonwealth Edison Co. of the 
city of Chicago has seven nuclear power- 
plants in operation. If anyone were to 
look at the record recently, they would 
have seen that those seven nuclear 
powerplants of Commonwealth have re- 
ported a saving of power cost of $10 mil- 
lion last year by the operation of those 
seven nuclear powerplants. They also 
indicate that they operate their system 
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at 25 percent less cost than normally be- 
cause of the atomic energy plants. 

So, these kinds of reports are con- 
stantly being made to the Congress. The 
committee set up a special committee on 
safeguards in the matter of transport of 
radioactive material. There have been 
adequate reports in the public press and 
in the Congress, and there will be others. 
There is probably no program in the 
whole governmental system that has 
more reports issued on it or about it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the com- 
mittee reject this amendment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment by the 
gentlewoman from New York for the 
same reasons as I opposed her previ- 
ous amendment, namely, that they 
are, both in letter and in spirit, in 
derogation of the arms control agree- 
ments between the two superpowers, 
and would tend to degrade the force 
and effect of these new agreements 
if the gentlewoman’s amendment were 
passed. 

The gentlewoman has made further 
reference to a lot of megaton nuclear 
testing. I think the record ought to be 
clear on that. 

The Cannikin test was a test in ex- 
cess Of 1 megaton conducted by the 
United States in 1971. Since that time, 
the United States has conducted no test 
in the megaton range. However, since 
that time the Soviet Union in 1972 con- 
ducted a test of about a megaton. In 
1973, the Soviet Union conducted two 
tests in the 3- to 6-megaton range. Again 
this year, 1974, they conducted two more 
tests; one in the 1- to 3-megaton range, 
and another in the 3- to 4-megaton 
range. 

I think that this should amply illus- 
trate that there is no one on our side 
who is going ape in the testing area. 
We are only doing what we have to do 
and should do to maintain our position 
relative to the nuclear arsenals of the 
world. 

One other thing I would want to men- 
tion to the gentlewoman: That is, her 
allegation that this committee and the 
AEC did not bring up facts, and that 
someone like the gentlewoman had to 
bring out these facts. 

What she quoted were not facts, but 
the opinion of some péople who are 
members of the very, very, very mea- 
gerly small minority in the nuclear world, 
and they are not facts. They are opin- 
ions. Those people have been sounding 
off those same opinions for a long, long 
time. The fact that they have repeated 
them and reiterated them and even that 
they are repeated and reiterated here on 
the floor of this body does not make 
those opinions ipso facto fact. They are 
not, 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say 
that in my 2 years on the committee, I 
would like to have my friend, the gentle- 
woman from New York, to know that I 
think we have seen 2 years of openness 
toward criticism on nuclear policy. 

I commend the gentlewoman from 
Washington, who serves as head of the 
Commission on Atomic Energy. During 
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those 2 years I know of no member on 
my committee, either of my friends from 
California, Mr, Hotirretp and Mr. Hos- 
MER, who are here now, who has ever re- 
fused to cooperate in supplying mate- 
rials I wanted, or to stop the Plowshare 
program which was not possibly their 
desire at the time. 

Last week Mr. Doub, former AEC 
Commissioner, and Mr. Ralph Lapp, 
physicist, and I spent the better part of 
t day answering questions with the 
young people of Ralph Nader’s group, 
who wanted the nuclear moratorium. 

I think in the last 2 years there has 
been a better rapport with the critics of 
nuclear policy than I have seen in a 
long time. 

I think even Ralph Nader admits that 
he finds more information available now 
than ever before. We need the help of 
bona fide critics and concerned citizens 
in the proper policy and direction of 
development of atomic power in this na- 
tion. We appreciate their interest in 
these matters. We appreciate their join- 
ing with us in the best interests of the 
country. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from New York. 

Ms. ABZUG. I appreciate the fact that 
the gentleman appreciates the fact that 
I am interested in the subject of sur- 
vival. I do want to make it very clear 
that the gentleman is a very good friend 
of mine. So are many other members 
of this committee. They are colleagues 
with whom I disagree but on this mat- 
ter, they are friends of mine. They do 
very fine work. But I think I have to 
disagree with them. The reason I do— 
is that there is very little money provided 
for safeguarding international programs 
or developing approved safeguard tech- 
niques. 

It seems to me this is a misplaced 
priority in the handling of the atomic 
energy program. 

At a time when we are concerned with 
safety, at a time when we are concerned 
with nuclear reactors and fuels, and the 
way in which we handle powerplants, it 
becomes our responsibility to err on the 
side of caution, and not allow our money 
to be cut in the area of research on 
safeguards. 

How can the gentleman say that makes 
me an isolated critic? I think I repre- 
sent, in my view, if I may say so, what is 
necessary for the majority of the popu- 
lation, and I think we should not permit 
the Office of Management and Budget to 
come in and tell us to cut the request 
which is made by the experts, who are 
asking $87 million for safeguards, and 
we are giving them $23 million. It seems 
to me that this is the place we cannot 
afford to cut the budget. This is a mis- 
placed priority. 

The other question is, do we not think 
it is a bit cynical for this committee to 
fly in the face of an international agree- 
ment which has set a certain threshold 
of testing? 

Why now do we want to test above 
the level of 150 kilotons, in the face of 
an agreement that says we have to cut 
cut that level of testing? 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. First, we 
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called in the best experts in the land to 
hear what is going on in mutual balance 
force reductions—not in unilateral re- 
ductions. 

Second, in my opinion we must listen 
to those experts in that particular field 
as to the statement or procedure in- 
volving this fact at the present time. 

Third, the OMB should not make the 
cuts in disagreement with the experts. 

Fourth, we believe Chairman Price re- 
sponded to the criticism, which makes 
the amendment unnecessary and, in fact, 
impractical at this time. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentlewoman has referred to the 
violation of an agreement. 

We are not in violation of the agree- 
ment. We are consistent with the action 
the Commission wants to take with the 
funds. That is consistent with the agree- 
ment, and the other side has already 
recognized that. They have conducted 
several megaton tests since the agree- 
ment. 

So we are not fiying in the face of the 
agreement at all. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
his observation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms, ABZUG), 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Buriison of Missouri, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R, 16609) to amend 
Public Law 93-276 to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations to the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 1461, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 312, nays 49, 
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answered “present” 1, not voting 72, as 


follows: 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, Til. 
Andrews, N.C, 
Andrews, 


Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fia. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberiain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, m1. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski _ 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duiski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Fiynt 
Foiey 
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Ford 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Hays 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McecClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Minish 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Molichan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, rl. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 


Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price, il. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Ralisback 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va: 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rogers 
Rorcalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Schneebelt 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
‘Taylor, N.C. 
‘Thompson, N.J. 
‘Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whaien 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
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Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
winn 


Abzug 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Aspin 

Badillo 

Bergland 

Bingham 

Burton, John 

Burton, Phillip 

Clay 

Conyers 

Dellums 

Drinan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards, Calif. 

Fish 

Forsythe 


Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
NAYS—49 
Fraser 
Gross 
Gude 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holtzman 
Kastenmeier 
Koch 
Lehman 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
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Young, Il. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Obey 
Rangel 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rosenthal 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Waldie 
Yates 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 


Evins, Tenn, 


NOT VOTING—72 


Armstrong 
Ashley 

Bell 

Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Calif. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Conable 
Conlan 
Davis, Ga. 
Diges 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Giaimo 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Grover 
Gubser 


Guyer 

Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Wash, 
Hastings 
Hébert 

Hillis 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
Kluczynski 
Landrum 
Luken 
McCormack 
McKinney 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mills 

Mosher 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Parris 

Patten 

Pettis 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Poage 

Podell 

Powell, Ohio 

Rarick 

Reid 

Riegle 

Roncallo, N.Y. 

Rooney, N.Y. 

Roybal 

Scherle 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Steele 

Steiger, Wis. 

Stephens 

Teague 

Traxler 

Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Young, Alaska 

Young, Ga. 


Mrs. Boggs with Mr. Roncallo of New York. 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia. 
Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Rarick. 
Mr, Chappell with Mr. Findley. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr, Luken. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr, Bell. 
Mr. Roybal with Mr, Eshleman. 


Mr, Riegle with Mr, Grover. 


Mr, Diggs with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 
Mr, Murphy of New York with Mr, Hanra- 


han. 


Mr. McCormack with Mr. Armstrong. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr, Hillis. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Conlan. 

Mr, Jones of Alabama with Mr. Martin of 


Nebraska. 


Mr. Howard with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Mr. Stephens with Mr, Gubser. 


Mr. Teague with Mr, Parris, 


Mr. Charles Wilson of Texas with Mr. 


Pettis. 


Mr. Young of Georgia with Mr., Blatnik. 
Mr, Carey of New York with Mr. Hastings. 
Mrs, Burke of California with Mr. Conable. 
Mr. Brinkley with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Guyer. 
Mr, Mills with Mr. Hudnut. 
Mrs. Grasso with Mr. Maraziti. 
Mr. Hanna with Mr. Scherle. 


Mr, 


Jones of North 


Young of Alaska. 
Mr. Traxler with Mr. Wyman. 
Mr. Reid with Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Patten with Mr, Shoup. 


Mrs. Hansen of Washington 


Wyatt. 


Carolina 


with Mr, 


with Mr, 


Mrs, Green of Oregon with Mr. Steele. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FACILITATING THE ENTRY INTO 
FOREIGN PORTS OF U.S. NUCLEAR 
WARSHIPS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, I 
call up the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
1161) and ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

H.J. Res. 1161 

Whereas it is vital to the national security 
to facilitate the ready acceptability of United 
States nuclear powered warships into friend- 
ly foreign ports and harbors; and 

Whereas the advent of nuclear reactors 
has led to various efforts throughout the 
world to develop an appropriate legal regime 
for compensating those who sustain damages 
in the event there should be an incident in- 
volving the operation of nuclear reactors; 
and 

Whereas the United States has been exer- 
cising leadership in developing legislative 
measures designed to assure prompt and 
equitable compensation in the event a nu- 
clear incident should arise out of the opera- 
tion of a nuclear reactor by the United 
States as is evidenced in particular by sec- 
tion 170 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended; and 

Whereas some form of assurance as to the 
prompt availability of compensation for dam- 
age in the unlikely event of a nuclear inci- 
dent involving the nuclear reactor of a United 
States warship would, in conjunction with 
the unparalleled safety record that has been 
achieved by United States nuclear powered 
warships in their operation throughout the 
world, further the effectiveness of such war- 
ships: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it is the policy of 
the United States that it will pay claims or 
judgments for bodily injury, death, or dam- 
age to or loss of real or personal property 
proven to have resulted from a nuclear in- 
cident involving the nuclear reactor of a 
United States warship: Provided, That the 
injury, death, damage or loss was not caused 
by the act of an armed force engaged in 
combat or as a result of civil insurrection. 
The President may authorize, under such 
terms and conditions as he may direct, the 
payment of such claims or judgments from 
any contingency funds available to the Gov- 
ernment or may certify such claims or judg- 
ments to the Congress for appropriation of 
the necessary funds. 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the last word. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has for some time been concerned 
with the problem of access into foreign 
ports of our nuclear warships. Despite 
their outstanding safety record, there is 
a reluctance on the part of some nations 
to allow U.S. nuclear warships to use 
their ports without some assurance that 
the United States would accept the lia- 
bility for damages ix, the unlikely event 
of an incident caused by a reactor in a 
U.S. warship. 
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The Joint Committee held a series of 
hearings on this matter over the past 2 
years, in which we heard from Admiral 
Rickover, Admiral Zumwalt, the Under 
Secretary of State, and Department of 
Defense officials, ail of whom urge’. some 
sort of congressional action to provide 
the needed assurances. As a result, my 
colleague, Craig Hosmer, and I intro- 
duced this joint resolution, which is 
aimed at removing any question of con- 
gressional intent relative to this question. 
The Joint Committee voted unanimously 
to report it favorably. 

This -esolution states that it is the 
policy of the United States that it would 
pay any bona fide claims arising from a 
nuclear incident involving the nuclear 
reactor of a U.S. warship, We !'elieve, as 
do the Departments of Defense and 
State, that this expression of the Con- 
gress will facilitate our negotiations with 
foreign nations for entry of our nuclear 
warships into their ports. 

This resolution is intended strictly as 
authority for claims settlement. It does 
not authorize any new funds. Claims 
within its purview would be paid out of 
Department of Defense contingency 
funds, to the extent that is feasible. 
Claims which exceed available contin- 
gency funds would have to be submitted 
to the Congress for review and appro- 
priations. 

We do not anticipate that any such 
claims will ever arise. But it is critical 
to the defense of this Nation and our 
allies that our nuclear fleet have the 
flexibility afforded by access toa variety 
of foreign ports. This is a real and pres- 
ent problem that I believe can be al- 
leviated by the adoption ol this resolu- 
tion. I u_ge its passage. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of the joint 
resolution for all of the reasons stated 
by the gentleman from Illinois and in 
addition because the principal effect of 
the passage of this resolution will be to 
give American seamen on nuclear nayal 
ships an even break at getting R. & R. 
in decent liberty ports. Believe me, this 
is a morale factor that all of us who have 
served on naval ships find incomparable. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I believe this is a good resolution, but 
it is confined strictly and exclusively to 
the warships? 

Mr. HOSMER. And to any incident 
arising from their nuclear reactors 
only—their propulsion plants. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I mean. 
Anything that would flow from this is 
limited exclusively to warships? 

Mr. HOSMER. Precisely. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman. 

Ms. ABZUG. Does the gentleman think 
the effect of this legislation will be to 
make the Japanese more anxious or 


will the 
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more agreeable to having nuclear- 
powered ships in their ports? 

Mr. HOSMER. My remarks were not 
in respect to the desirability of being 
in their ports. I did not have theirs ex- 
actly in mind; but I think the ones that 
I am thinking about are perhaps some 
ports in the Southern Hemisphere and 
some ports in the Mediterranean. I would 
not attempt to give an opinion as to the 
Japanese, 

I had a nice experience, though, some 
years ago. I was welcomed when I entered 
a port in Tokyo Bay on VJ Day in 1945, 
to see up against one large wall of what 
was left of a factory an enormous sign 
many feet high that said, “Welcome U.S, 
Navy,” and I think we still have about 
the same welcome from these people now 
that we did then and the same great 
spirit between our countries. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield further to the 
gentlewoman. 

Ms. ABZUG. There is a great deal of 
concern in other countries about our 
aliowing nuclear warships into their 
ports. I believe the Japanese had a par- 
ticular experience with a nuclear power 
that they have not forgotten. Is this in- 
tended to encourage these nations to 
give them assurance in case they have 
a catastrophe? Is there an intention to 
force them to accept these nuclear ships 
in their ports? I would like an answer to 
the question, 

Mr. HOSMER, If the gentlewoman will 
stop long enough, I will give an answer. 
The answer is simply this. This resolu- 
tion has nothing to do with nuclear 
weapons. This resolution has only to co 
with the nuclear powerplants of naval 
vessels. It is simply limited thereto. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, only last 
week we watched the President of the 
United States being hustled in and out of 
a friendly country, Japan, with security 
so tight that he could not see or be seen 
by the average citizen but only a select 
few. Why was such security necessary? 
Because of the wrath of the Japanese 
people upon discovering that U.S. ships 
are carrying nuclear weapons into their 
ports. Japan has known, and will never 
forget, what nuclear weapons can do. 
Their people want no part of the nu- 
clear madness, and bear no love for any 
country that insists they harbor it. 

Yet, today, we have a proposal to fa- 
cilitate access to foreign ports, for our 
nuclear warships. When will we learn 
that the people of other countries don’t 
want our nuclear warships, nor any part 
of the so-called protection offered. The 
average citizen, anywhere in the world, 
wants only to be allowed to live in peace 
without the constant threat of sudden 
nuclear destruction. 

Now we are being asked to guarantee 
other countries that the American tax- 
payer will pay damages in case our war- 
ships cause an accident in foreign ports. 
Suppose such an accident occurred, and 
wiped out not just other vessels in port, 
but through radiation, wiped out a port 
city of some 200,000 people? Is there any 
adequate compensation for that kind of 
destruction? 

The real purpose of this resolution is 
to. make it easier for the United States 
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to confront the Soviet Union at various 
points around the globe. Since we are 
already far ahead of the Soviets in both 
quantity and quality of nuclear weapons, 
I see no reason to add to the growing 
hazards by permitting these confronta- 
tions. Where we go, the Soviets are sure 
to follow. Suppose an accident involved 
a Soviet ship with the same access rights 
as ours? Would world war IU result? 

Rather than providing insurance, let 
us keep our warships away from foreign 
ports and avoid the unspeakable hazards 
of possible accidents. I urge my col- 
leagues to defeat this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered on the joint 
resolution. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the Senate joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 248), assuring com- 
pensation for damages caused by nuclear 
incidents involving the nuclear reactor 
of a U.S. warship. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution as follows: 

S.J. Res. 248 

Whereas it is vital to the national security 
to facilitate the ready acceptability of United 
States nuclear powered warships into friendly 
foreign ports and harbors; and 

Whereas the advent of nuclear reactors has 
led to various efforts throughout the world 
to develop an appropriate legal regime for 
compensating those who sustain damages in 
the event there should be an incident in- 
volving the operation of nuclear reactors; 
and 

Whereas the United States has been exer- 
cising leadership in developing legislative 
measures designed to assure prompt and 
equitable compensation in the event a nu- 
clear incident should arise out of the oper- 
ation of a nuclear reactor by the United 
States as is evidenced in particular by sec- 
tion 170 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended; and 

Whereas some form of assurance as to the 
prompt availability of compensation for dam- 
age in the unlikely event of a nuclear inci- 
dent involving the nuclear reactor of a 
United States warship would, in conjunction 
with the unparalleled safety record that has 
been achieved by United States nuclear 
powered warships in their operation through- 
out the world, further the effectiveness of 
such warships: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it is the policy 
of the United States that it will pay claims 
or judgments for bodily injury, death, or 
damage to or loss of real personal property 
proven to have resulted from a nuclear inci- 
dent involving the nuciear reactor of a United 
States warship: Provided, That the injury, 
death, damage, or loss was not caused by the 
act of an armed force engaged in combat 
or as a result of civil insurrection. The Presi- 
dent may authorize, under such terms and 
conditions as he may direct, the payment of 
such claims or judgments from any con- 
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tingency funds available to the Government 
or may certify such claims or judgments to 
the Congress for appropriation of the neces- 
sary funds, 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 1161) was laid on the table. 


ANNUAL REPORTS TO CONGRESS 
ON NUCLEAR INFORMATION 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the bill (H.R. 16074) to provide 
available nuclear information to com- 
mittees and Members of Congress, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

ILR. 16074 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 202 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 is amended 
by designating the present text subsection 
“a” and by adding the following as "b": 

“b. The members of the Joint Committee 
who are Members of the Senate and the 
members of the Joint Committee who are 
Members of the House of Representatives 
shall, on or before June 30th of each year, 
report to their respective Houses on the de- 
velopment, use, and control of nuclear energy 
for the common defense and security and for 
peaceful purposes. Each report shall provide 
facts and information available to the Joint 
Committee concerning nuclear energy which 
will assist the appropriate committees of the 
Congress and individual Members in the 
exercise of informed judgment on matters of 
weaponry; foreign policy; defense; interna- 
tional trade; and in respect to the expendi- 
ture and appropriation of Government reye- 
nues, Each report shall be presented formally 
under circumstances which provide for clari- 
fication and discussion by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, In recognition of 
the need for public understanding, presenta- 
tions of the reports shall be made to the 
maximum extent possible in open sessions 
and by means of unclassified written mate- 
rials," 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the last word. 

This bill provides for annual reports 
to Congress by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to insure that all Mem- 
bers are adequately informed as to de- 
velopments in the field of nuclear weap- 
ons and international aspects of atomic 
energy. 

The Joint Committee has been vigorous 
in its oversight of the activitiés of the 
Atomic Energy Commission throughout 
its history. We conduct frequent and in- 
tensive hearings which are held in open 
session except when the requirements of 
national security or other compelling 
circumstances require executive sessions. 
These hearings are published and thus 
available to Members and the public. In 
addition, the committee publishes sev- 
eral reports each year on subjects related 
to atomic energy. For instance, over the 
10-year period from 1963 to 1972, we pub- 
lished 112 such reports, in addition to 
formal reports on 24 bills. 
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It is for this reason that we are sur- 
prised and somewhat amused when Mem-~ 
bers occasionally complain that they do 
not have access to information on which 
to base informed decisions on atomic en- 
ergy matters. I recommend to any Mem- 
ber who does not feel adequately in- 
formed that he examine the latest Joint 
Committee report entitled “Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy Membership, 
Publications, and Other Pertinent In- 
formation Through the 93d Congress, Ist 
Session.” This report, updated and pub- 
lished annually, lists all Joint Committee 
publications back to 1946, and also con- 
tains a list of AEC technical reports and 
film libraries from which the great num- 
bers of reports prepared by the Commis- 
sion can be obtained. The Joint Commit- 
tee staff is available also to assist any 
Member in finding information on any 
atomic energy matter. 

Despite this wealth of information, the 
committee felt it would also be of use to 
report annually to Members on recent 
developments in the critical areas 
enumerated in H.R. 16074, A formal re- 
port of this nature would, in our opinion, 
serve to highlight events of special im- 
portance and provide a starting point for 
Members interested in pursuing some 
particular topic in more depth. 

This bill was reported without dissent 
by the Joint Committee. I believe that it 
will provide a useful supplement to the 
reports we have been publishing and will 
continue to publish on specific topics. I 
support the bill and urge those Members 
who desire more information on these 
matters to do likewise. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
very weak support of H.R. 16074, which 
will require a report once a year which 
probably no one will read anyway. it 
ambiguously requires the thing. 

The genesis of this was the dissatisfac- 
tion and unhappiness expressed by some 
Members that they were not being in- 
formed. I think they were actually being 
provided material but just were not pay- 
ing any attention to it. This may help to 
draw their attention to these things. I 
really do not know; I would not think so. 

But, it probably will not harm any 
Member very much if we pass the bill. 
It will not cost very much except for 
the printing of the report and the prep- 
aration thereof. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to the provisions of House Res- 
olution 1462, I call up for immediate con- 
sideration the Senate bill (S. 3802) to 
provide available nuclear information to 
committees and Members of Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. as fol- 
lows: 

S, 3802 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled; That section 
202 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 is 
amended by designating the present text sub- 


section “a.” and by adding the following as 
subsection “b."’: 

“b. The members of the Joint Committee 
who are Members of the Senate and the 
members of the Joint Committee who are 
Members of the House of Representatives 
shall, on or before June 30 of each year, 
report to their respective Houses on the de- 
velopment, use, and control of nuclear energy 
for the common defense and security and 
for peaceful purposes. Each report shall pro- 
vide facts and information available to the 
Joint Committee concerning nuclear energy 
which will assist the appropriate committees 
of the Congress and individual members in 
the exercise of informed judgment on mat- 
ters of weaponry; foreign policy; defense; 
international trade; and in respect to the 
expenditure and appropriation of Govern- 
ment revenues. Each report shall be pre- 
sented formally under circumstances which 
provide for clarification and discussion by 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
In recognition of the need for public under- 
standing, presentations of the reports shall 
be made to the maximum extent possible in 
open sessions and by means of unclassified 
written materials.’’. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 16074) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr, PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter on the three bills just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


COL. 5. PERRY BROWN ADDRESSES 
FOUNDERS OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, Col. S. Perry Brown is a former 
national commander of the American 
Legion, an organization whose merits 
have been extolled many times by the 
House of Representatives, and deservedly 
so. Colonel Brown makes his home in the 
beautiful beginning area of the hill coun- 
try in Wimberley, Tex. 

Colonel Brown recently addressed the 
Founders of the American Legion at 
their annual banquet in Miami, Fla., and 
his excellent speech gave a very interest- 
ing account of the formative years of this 
benevolent and patriotic group. 

I insert a copy of Colonel Brown's re- 
marks which I know will be of interest 
to every Member of this body, including 
the many Legionnaires: 

ADDRESS TO THE FOUNDERS OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 
(By Col. S. Perry Brown) 

Mr. President, my fellow Texans, the rever- 
end clergy, your distinguished guests, and 
our very important persons—the Founders 
of the American Legion: 

To me, it is interesting that events and 
incidents that happened 50 or 60 years ago 
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seem so fresh and clear in detail in my mind, 
while those that happened yesterday or the 
day before become confused in a fog or have 
been forgotten. 

My friends tell me that I am in my sec- 
ond childhood or that they can find very few 
persons to disprove what I say happened 50 
years ago. But they say if I don't “hew the 
line” on what happened recently there are 
many who will call my hand. 

I sometimes wonder, Mr, President, if you 
Founders had a vision of the outcome of 
what you started—a veterans’ organization of 
3% million members at its peak! I am told 
that those who are in The American Legion 
plus. those who have been in the organiza- 
tion, number twice that, or over 7 million, 
with a stable membership of over 244 million 
during the last 20 years... and our greatest 
asset, a million women of the Auxillary 
marching side by side and in many programs 
accomplishing even more than The Legion. 

While in a military hospital following the 
St. Mihel offensive, I heard of a meeting to 
be held in Paris in March 1918 at which 
would be considered the formation of a new 
veterans’ organization. Having no C.O., be- 
ing a Casual, I asked the head of the hos- 
pital for permission to attend. He said he 
had no authority to make me a delegate, but 
did okay my leave for the purpose of 
attending. 

Upon my arrival in Paris, having located 
the place of the meeting, my friend, a Cap- 
tain Long, and I knocked on the door, The 
Sergeant-at-Arms opened the door, We ex- 
plained our situation and showed him our 
credentials. He said: “Come on in.” “Wel- 
come”. Thus my entry into the first session 
of what later became The American Legion. 
I will always be indebted to that individual 
and have an idea he may have become one of 
those who designed TV commercials for a 
soft drink company using “Come On In”. 

Those of you who were there recall that 
this meeting was the outgrowth of an earlier 
meeting during the previous month. The 
firing had stopped about three months pe- 
fore. The cry from the million voices of the 
Americans who were a part of AEF was: 
When do we go home? The war was over. 
“Why shouldn't we go home?” they all asked. 

One of the hardest jobs in the world for 
the leadership of a military force is to keep 
its members interested after a war, during a 
period of demobilization. As a matter of fact, 
I think each member wanted to go A.W.O.L. 
and a great many of them did just that. 
There followed a number of escapades of 
soldiers and sailors—all A.W.O.L.—and with 
a great many of them at cross-purposes with 
the law. The civil authorities of France, work- 
ing with our military leaders, were seeking 
a way to prevent so much of this. 

So, in February 1919, there was called into 
Paris, representatives from a number of the 
military organizations to discuss the solu- 
tion of this problem. In the interim young 
Theodore Roosevelt became actively inter- 
ested in the development of an organization 
composed of veterans of World War I. He 
happened to be one of the representatives 
called in, On the evening after the day ses- 
sion, he invited some twenty of his friends 
to dinner for the purpose of discussing this 
new veterans’ group. Among them were some 
of my friends. Franklin D'Olier, with whom 
I had served, and who later became President 
of one of the major insurance companies of 
America. Then there was William J. “Wild 
Bill” Donovan, a distinguished American who 
was later head of the O.S.S. of World. War IL 
And, of course, Teddy Roosevelt, Jr. was 
there. 

These and the others present discussed the 
possibilities of this veterans’ organization. 
Their thinking was that it might be of con- 
siderable help In recreating interest on the 
part of the individual soldier, and so they 
recommended to General Pershing and others 
that they permit representatives of each ma- 
jor military unit to meet in Paris within the 
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next few weeks and try to perfect a veterans’ 
organization. 
THE PARIS CAUCUS 

These delegates from throughout the AEF 
met in Paris on March 15. I have been told 
by many that this was the occasion when 
the major objectives of The American Legion 
were formed. These objectives were Reha- 
bilitation, Americanism, Child Welfare, and 
National Security. As a matter of fact, none 
of these were discussed except National Se- 
curity and a little about Americanism. 

Many of the officers of the AEF had been 
members of the National Guard and had been 
very critical of their treatment at the hands 
of the professional officer. Upon the floor of 
this meeting, there were frequently heard 
criticisms of this nature. Rather than the 
personal hardship of the individual, the 
speakers were trying to point out the misuse 
of the military personnel and their serious 
interest in seeing a better type of security. If 
you remember back in 1914, the total num- 
ber in our regular armed force was only ap- 
proximately 75,000. This was expanded to al- 
most 4 million—about 50 times—over night, 

These speakers were saying that we should 
never have to go through this type of re- 
cruitment process again. Many of these men 
had led untrained troops into battle because 
of the desperate need for manpower. They 
were now interested in seeing that we should 
maintain our military strength. And upon 
this floor, too, for the first time a new word 
was used, “Bolshevism”, This was the anar- 
chy then in motion in Russia and some of the 
speakers who had been assigned to the units 
working with the White Russians were des- 
perately afraid of the outcome of this move- 
ment and said so. 

The great driving force which you Found- 
ers gave to the new organization was a SyS- 
tem under which the veterans of World War 
I might become more effective in the develop- 
ment of their ideas. For example, it permitted 
local posts to be formed. It was there the 
policies of The Legion were developed. Then 
it established a plan, not from on high, but 
at grass roots, whereby this idea might be 
taken to the District, the Division, the De- 
partment, and then to the National organi- 
zation, For example, somewhere in the early 
days a member of a Post—let’s call him Bill 
Jones—started working on a program which 
would interest high school students in learn- 
ing more about the functions of his govern- 
ment. He propounded these views at a post 
meeting. The members, because of their be- 
llef in the individual presenting the idea, 
voted to make such a plan a policy of The 
Legion Post. This next went to the District, 
and Bill Jones, who had first presented this 
program, wasn’t known to the District, so 
the vote was on the merits of his idea. Was it 
a good program or not? If it was the District 
yoted for it. Then it went even further, per- 
haps to the Division and on to the Depart- 
ment. And here, Bill Jones had never been 
heard of. The only reason the Department 
would vote to approve sttch a program was 
because the delegates believed in it. Then it 
went to the National Organization where 
some 50-odd other Departments debated the 
merits of the issue. If approved there, it be- 
came a miandate of The Legion and a Di- 
rective to the new Commander and his staff 
to carry out. It is weil to remember here that 
you, in the local posts, initiate the policies 
and objectives of this Legion of ours. 


WHERE DID REHABILITATION START? 


The need for rehabilitation was not evi- 
dent at this first meeting. If my memory is 
correct, there were only one or two wheel- 
chair veterans. There were very few 
erutehes—many canes, not for navigation. 
The veterans who had lost an arm or a leg 
or were otherwise wounded, or had Tuber- 
culosis, were still in the hospital. The need 
for rehabilitation developed as the veteran 
who had been discharged from the hospital 
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returned to civilian life and was unsuccess- 
ful in trying to find a job that he could do. 

So, as The Legion developed, the idea of 
rehabilitation began to take hold. The early 
discussions were in an effort to find out to 
whom the responsibility of returning these 
veterans belong so far as helping in their 
readjustment to civilian life was concerned. 

Was it the community from which he en- 
listed? 

Was it the Federal Government who 
drafted him into service in the armed forces 
for the preservation of that government? 

Today, these questions seem almost ridi- 
culous, and yet, here was a veteran without 
a hospital; without any method of retrain- 
ing; without any G.I, Bill; without even the 
recognition of his government that anything 
was owed to him because of his service to 
his nation. 

I remember calling upon businessmen in 
my hometown of Beaumont, Texas, asking 
them to give donations of money toward the 
building of a veterans’ hospital. As a matter 
of fact, the Legionnaires in Texas did bulld 
a hospital in the early 20's to try to take care 
of their members who were in need. 

As the needs for rehabilitation of the vet- 
eran developed, The Legion, through its Na- 
tional organization, presented these problems 
to the Congress and helped them spell out 
the answers, There followed the development 
of what was known then as The Veterans 
Bureau, which later became The Veterans 
Administration. 

What a difference between the service to 
veterans of World War I and those of World 
War II! Those who came out of World War 
II had the facilities of the finest hospitals 
in the world, equipped with the latest scien- 
tific instruments and the best of trained 
staffs. They could borrow money to go into 
business, or to build their homes, or to buy 
a farm. They were offered free education. The 
Congress did not have to be sold on the re- 
sponsibility to the veterans. Their question 
was: “How can we help the veteran readjust 
as he returns to civilian life?” And what- 
ever it took, Congress provided. As a matter 
of fact, among the members of Congress were 
many veterans who recognized this need. 
What a debt we owe our Founders! 

WHERE DID AMERICANISM START? 

On a bright day in Centralia, Washington, 
November 11, 1919, a group of Legionnaires 
were in a parade in observance of Armistice 
Day. As the parade approached the center of 
the city, mingled with the music of the 
bands and cheers of the spectators, shots 
were heard and Legionnaires began falling in 
the ranks, At the close of the day, several 
Legionnaires had been killed and others 
seriously wounded, 

WHY? 

During a trial it was brought out that the 
membership of the I.W.W. had been infil- 
trated by those representing the anarchy of 
the Bolsheviks in Russia and having tailed 
to get recognition tn the local Post of The 
American Legion, sought to destroy it. The 
veterans who were members of The Legion 
woke up to the fact that all was not right on 
the home front—that persons and organiza- 
tions were fighting against the principles 
upon which our country was founded and 
which they had just defended on the battle 
front. Here, then, began the crusade against 
these foreign forces and The Legion's pro- 
gram of Americanism was developed. It took 
two directions: 

1. A nationwide fight against subversion 
and subversive influences. 

2. A program of education of our youth in 
the ideal’s and ideas of the Founding Fathers 
of our country. 

Because of The Legion's stand against sub- 
versive influences, our criticism. of com- 
munism, our stand against Bolshevik 
anarchy; because of our fight against the 
recognition of Russia, we were criticized by 
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members of the Congress, by the President, 
by members of the Cabinet—by the public in 
general, But because of The Legion's activity 
in this field, our Government and our people 
finally awoke to the fact that there were in- 
fluences undermining the principles of our 
country and seeking to destroy our Govern- 
ment, 

This was the beginning of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, a branch of the De- 
partment of Justice. It was also the begin- 
ning—the organization—of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee of the Con- 
gress, & Committee which was originally 
headed by my good friend in Congress, the 
Congressman from my own District, the 
Honorable Martin Dies. 

There followed in succession, of course, 
the Whitaker Chambers case and the famous 
pumpkin; also the unearthing of influences 
in the entertainment world. Mr. Hoover, head 
of the F.B.I, had a great admiration for The 
Legion for its stand against these subversive 
influences, and has frequently leaned upon 
members of The American Legion and in-- 
dividual posts, to carry out missions which 
he had delegated to them. Each new Com- 
mander of The Legion has either been called 
upon by Mr. Hoover or he had asked them 
to visit with him upon many occasions. Upon 
such a visit, as your Commander, I was re- 
quested by Mr. Hoover to address the grad- 
uating class of his F.B.I. Academy. 

The program of education of our youth 
has taken the direction of school awards, 
oratorical contest, Junior baseball, boys state, 
and many other worthwhile projects. Each 
of these developments has come through the 
system established by our Founders, which 
permitted the individual member of the 
Post to present his ideas of what this pro+ 
gram of Americanism should consist. 


WHERE DID CHILD WELFARE BEGIN? 


Although nothing was said about child 
welfare at the Paris caucus in 1919, the car- 
ing for children of veterans was a matter 
which just seemed to develop naturally. 
Veterans had children and some of these 
children became orphans; or the father had 
to be hospitalized and could no longer care 
for his own children, Thus this program of 
Child Welfare began. Where did it begin? 
Why, in the local Posts themselves! Post 
members, then as today, doing an unsung 
job in caring for someone else's children— 
being concerned that the child had what 
we call a “Square Deal’—the right of every 
American child to be a “Whole Child” with 
the guarantee of a home, health, education, 
character and opportunity. In many a loca- 
tion, Child Welfare received an extra em- 
phasis such as in Centralia, Washington, the 
incident which I just mentioned, where 
children were left fatherless, or in other 
communities that suffered a natural dis- 
aster—a flash flood, a fire, leaving whole 
families homeless. 

From these small beginnings, and these 
valiant contributions in local Posts, has de- 
veloped a program which has helped some 10 
million children, Coupled with this has been 
the Education and Scholarship program of 
The American Legion which has enabled 
many an American young man and woman to 
complete their education in a college of their 
choice, 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

The real discussion which took place in 
Paris early in 1919 had to do with the mili- 
tary structure for the post-war era. As I have 
said before, so many of these commanders of 
military units had taken into their ranks 
just prior to an offensive many soldiers with 
so little training that they were of little help 
to themselves or to the unit of which they 
were a part. To prevent this ever happening 
again, our Founders suggested the possibility 
of each young male American being trained 
in the use of arms. This was no new or novel 
idea, it had been suggested by President 
George Washington as he addressed the new 
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Congress, Later, they calld it “Universal Mili- 
tary Training”. 

A sound defensive structure is the corner- 
stone on which The American Legion was 
founded, It ts needed more today than any 
time in our history. At a meeting of The 
Legion's Security Commission today, presided 
over by its able Chairman Emmet Lenihan, 
a distinguished member of the Armed Forces 
asked the help of the Commission in secur- 
ing increased appropriations. He stated that 
55% to 60% of the appropriations goes to pay 
personnel and only about 12% is left for 
hardware. What a saving could be accom- 
plished by the use of young men trained 
through the civilian components. 

Serious doubts are being expressed by those 
in authority in the lasting value of the pro- 
curement of manpower through the volun- 
teer system. 

The first problem of the veterans has been 
to sell the need of an armed force to our 
people. We have had so many pacifists, so 
many conscientious objectors, so many who 
wanted to turn the other cheek, that it bas 
been almost Impossible to sell the idea of 
UMT to the Congress. 

Today, our people are supporting our 
Armed Forces. A targe part of our annual 
budget goes to maintain a posture of military 
strength. The civilian components, viz: the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserves, 
through Universal Military ‘Training, offer a 
plan for a much stronger posture and more 
economically. General George Marshall, the 
great military leader of the free world during 
World War TI said: “To those who consider 
the introduction of a system of Universal 
Military Training an imposition on Democ- 
racy, I would reply that in my opinion it 
would be the most Democratic expression of 
our national tife.” 

The great strength of The American Legion 
in its early years, was the driving force of 
volunteers. Whenever there was a discussion 
of a subject before a Committee in the Con- 
gress In which the veterans were involved, 
there appeared before that Committee, The 
Legion's top fight members—men who com- 
manded the respect of Congress. Men to whom 
the Congressmen turn for advice. 

Now that is rapidly changing. The Legion 
has become wealthy and has hired officials 
and heads of Departments who appear before 
the Congress. Their Influence is in the name 
of The Legion only, and the real power of in- 
dividual volunteers with stature is lost. 


OUR HERITAGE 


Now in closing, may T suggest to you what 
I think is the outstanding heritage which the 
Founders of The American Legion willed to 
us? It is read at every meeting of your Post 
and your Department, 

It was written while the sounds of battle 
were still ringing tn the ears of those men 
who had served in World War T. It has not 
been changed but one time since its origin, 
and that was by one little letter, which per- 
mitted those of World War II to enter the 
ranks of the greatest veterans organization 
In the world. 

Listen again to those words of the heritage 
which is yours as members of this orga- 
nization. 

FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 

We associate ourselves together for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; 

To maintain law and order; 

To foster and perpetuate a one hundred 
percent Americanism; 

‘To preserve the memories and incidents of 
our associations during the great wars; 

To inculcate a sense of individual obliga- 
tion to the community, state, and nation; 

To combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; 

To make right the master of might; 

To promote peace and goodwill on earth; 
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To safeguard and transmit to posterity the 
principles of justice, freedom and democracy; 

To consecrate and sanctify our comradeship 
by our devotion to mutual helpfulness. 

To the Pounders of The American Legion, 
our eternal thanks. 

Good night. 


FALSE ECONOMY 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it is su- 
premely ironic, as the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Strarron) has just 
pointed out, that the administration is 
reportedly preparing a request to Con- 
gress to end the F-111 program within 
days after the FB-111 performed so spec- 
tacularly and demonstrated its clear 
superiority cver all the other bombing 
aircraft in our Nation’s arsenal in the 
annual Air Force bombing and naviga- 
tion competition. 

As the gentleman from New York has 
said, the FB-111 was awarded the Bomb- 
ing Trophy and the Fairchild Trophy for 
overall excellence. It won both naviga- 
tion and bombing phases of the com- 
petition conducted by the Strategic Air 
Command. 

In addition, this extraordinary aircraft 
has demonstrated its clear mastery in 
safety, in survivability over heavily de- 
fended targets, and in its ability to pene- 
trate enemy radar in low-level bombing 
attacks. 

It is the only supersonic bomber in 
production today anywhere in the free 
world, It is our only existing aircraft 
capable of succeeding the obsolescent 
fleet of subsonic B-52’s, most of which 
are 20 years old. 

The irony of the administration's re- 
ported consideration of prematurely ter- 
minating F-111 production is seen in the 
utterly invalid claim that to do so would 
save money. To impound F-111 funds 
for the remainder of this fiscal year 
would save a relatively small amount of 
money at best, since some of the money 
appropriated by this Congress has al- 
ready been spent for that purpose, and 
since termination charges for contractors 
and subcontractors would absorb much 
of the remainder. 

The irony of the “economy” claim is 
further evident in the administration’s 
total reliance upon the B—1 bomber, still 
untried, with an astronomical estimated 
cost already at $76 million per aircraft 
and likely to reach $100 million by the 
time the B-1 could go into actual pro- 
duction. 

The F111, already in production and 
fully proven in combat and in every per- 
formance, costs approximately $15 mil- 
lion per aircraft. We can have at least 
five and perhaps six or even seven FB- 
11i’s for each B-1 the Air Force hopes 
to get at some time in the future. The 
FB-111, in fact, is the Nation’s only in- 
surance policy against possibile techno- 
logical or fiscal problems in acquiring 
the B-1. 

Clearly, therefore, it would be false 
economy to close down the production 
line of the best bomber now in the Air 
Force inventory before a firm decision 
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has been made and ratified by Congress 
to begin B-1 production. This is particu- 
larly true in light of the startup costs of 
approximately $200 to $250 million which 
it would cost the Nation simply to crank 
up the F-111 plant again and put it back 
into production if the production line 
were allowed to die and the skilled team 
of workmen allowed to disperse. 

Rumor has it further that the White 
House will ask Congress also to suspend 
production of A-T7D'’s and UH-1 heli- 
copters, for which Congress has appro- 
priated funds. 

According to reports, the administra- 
tion will ask Congress to disallow the 
money it appropriated to acquire 48 ad- 
ditional Huey helicopters for our Defense 
Department. The disruption created by 
this sudden change in signals would have 
a costly effect upon the production line 
at the Bell helicopter plant which al- 
ready has made commitments and con- 
tracts based upon the validity of the con- 
gressional decision. 

Such a change in signals now would 
effect not only the 48 helicopters which 
Congress has ordered for the United 
States, but 68 others which Bell has on 
contract with foreign governments, in- 
cluding Israel, Spain, Thailand, and 
Cambodia. The Bell organization already 
has gone out on contracts for long lead 
items, such as engines, and if we were 
to pull the rug out from under their 
standard production, it would necessitate 
their having to renegotiate the price for 
these foreign sales, since each would cost 
more to build. 

Concerning the A-7D, it is rumored 
that the White House will ask for part of 
this money to be used in acquiring addi- 
tional F-14's at approximately $17.8 mil- 
lion per aircraft. This also seems clearly 
to constitute false economy, since a new 
lightweight fighter—the YF-16 or YF- 
17—is on the way, and the Navy could 
have four of these for each additional 
F-14 that it might otherwise procure. 

All in all, the reported request from 
the administration amounts clearly to 
false economy and a commitment to ac- 
quire fewer high-priced aircraft rather 
than more at lesser prices. 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE EN- 
HANCED EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McKay). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Dent) is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation first introduced in 
the other body by my good friend and 
respected colleague, Senator Lroyp 
Bentsen. The leglislation will provide en- 
hanced educational opportunities for 
young Americans and will have positive 
ramifications throughout our economy. I 
am honored to join Senator BENTSEN in 
this effort. I personally believe the legis- 
lation to be among the more creative con- 
ceived in the Congress and I salute him 
for his foresight and leadership. At this 
point in the Record; to explain the pur- 
pose and provisions of the bill, I attach 
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Senator BenTsen’s statement in support 
of the “educational savings plan,” and a 
summary of its provisions. 

REMARKS By SENATOR LLOYD BENTSEN 


Mr. President, today I am introducing leg- 
islation to provide greater educational op- 
portunities for an estimated 33 million young 
Americans through the creation of “Educa- 
tional Savings Plans.” 

The “Educational Savings Plans” provided 
for in this bill will allow a federal tax credit 
for individuals who save for either voca- 
tional or other higher educational expenses. 
Funds deposited in these “Educational Sav- 
ings Plans” will be channelled into savings 
and loan associations, mutual savings banks 
and other federally insured financial insti- 
tutions—the majority of whose loans are re- 
lated to housing. These savings plans will not 
only make post secondary education more 
readily available to millions of this country’s 
youth, they will provide a stable source of 
private funds at reasonable interest rates to 
potential American homeowners. 

The average American has four basic èco- 
nomic goals beyond the day to day physical 
needs for survival—He wants to be able to 
purchase his own home, to provide for his 
children’s education, to meet his family’s 
health needs and finally, to provide for his 
own retirement when those working years 
are behind him. 

Despite the progress of the last several 
decades, in recent years these four basic 
goals of home ownership, education, health 
care, and retirement have become further 
from the reach of millions of Americans. I 
believe it is the duty of government to pro- 
vide policies that enhance the opportunity 
for working Americans to accomplish the 
goals which they have chosen. 

This past year, the Congress passed a 
major piece of legislation to reform the pri- 
vate pension system and I was pleased to 
have played a role in that effort. Next year 
we expect to pass legislation to provide a na- 
tional system of health insurance and I hope 
to play a role in seeing that legislation en- 
acted as well. But in addition to retirement 
income and health care, I believe we must 
take steps to assist American families in 
meeting the educational needs of their chil- 
dren and those familles’ needs for housing. 

In the ten years between 1962 and 1972, 
the costs of tuition, room and board at pub- 
lic colleges and universities increased 68% 
compared to a 38% increase in the consumer 
price index. During the same period, the 
costs of private higher education have escal- 
ated 80%. more, more than twice the rise in 
the. consumer price index. Equally impor- 
tant, vocational education programs have 
also seen substantial cost increases, 

Middle and lower-middile income students 
have been increasingly priced out of post- 
secondary education. With limited funds 
available under the various programs of stu- 
dent financial aid, and with college costs in- 
créasing, we confront a situation in which 
the costs of a secondary education tends to 
eliminate those who fall between the cate- 
gories of the very poor and the very rich. The 
children of the very poor frequently qualify 
for full scholarship aid, and those who are 
very rich can afford high tuitions. It, is pri- 
marily moderate income Americans who are 
frequently ineligible for federal student as- 
sistance who have been suffering during the 
cost squeeze in education, The educational 
savings plan provided for in this legislation 
should be of considerable benefit to these 
familities, It should also provide an element 
of predictability to families concerned about 
how they are going to meet the cost of their 
children’s higher education. 

In addition, Mr. President, these edueca- 
tional savings plans can give strong im- 
petus to our efforts to provide a better 
trained. work force and to improve the pro- 
ductivity of the American worker. In recent 
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years, many countries have been outstripping 
the United States in productivity as they 
have adopted American management tech- 
niques and improved their technologies. One 
of the lessons of the economic summit was 
that our country badly needs the new tech- 
nology and higher levels of skills created by 
a vigorous post-secondary education program 
in both our colleges and vocational schools, 

When American youth becomes more pro- 
ductive, the individual and the economy ben- 
efit. The educational savings plan should 
channel increasing numbers of students into 
career education, develop their skills, lower 
unemployment rates, and provide the nation 
with a more effective work force. 

The Department of Treasury estimates that 
as many as 15 million families would utilize 
these plans to save for the education of 33 
million children. This would mean approxi- 
mately $9 billion would be deposited in edu- 
cational savings plans annually, Since these 
plans will be managed by savings and loan 
associations, mutual savings banks, and any 
other institutions placing 50% of their as- 
sets into housing related loans, these plans 
will provide a stable source of financing for 
home mortgages and construction loans, 

Mr, President, the unavailability of a steady 
flow of capital into housing is creating un- 
necessary shortages of housing and ineffi- 
ciencies in construction. 

Thrift institutions, such as savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings banks 
which will be able to offer educational say- 
ings plans, made 65% of this nation’s loans 
for the purchase of homes in 1973 and have 
been the traditional source of such lending. 
Savings and loan associations put approxi- 
mately 85% of their funds into mortgages 
generally and 75% into single family dwell- 
ings. Mutual savings banks have over 60% 
of their assets in mortgages, But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, these institutions suffer serious short- 
ages of funds during periods of tight money 
and high interest rates. 

During the last period of tight money in 
1969 there was a net outflow from savings 
and loan associations of over a billion dol- 
lars during the course of the year. As inter- 
est rates eased in 1970 and 1971, funds 
began to move back into these institutions 
for a peak new inflow of over $23 billion 
in 1972. But when interest rates began to 
climb again in 1973, that net inflow was 
more than cut in half to only $104 billion. 
When the Administration's tight money pol- 
icies of this year began to really be felt that 
inflow was further cut to $2.7 billion for the 
first nine months of this year. We are never 
going to be able to provide the almost 2 mil- 
lion new homes Americans need every year 
when the principal source of funds for hous- 
ing is subject to this type of fluctuation. 

The $9 billion dollars in annual. deposits 
for educational savings plans provided by my 
legislation would not be subject to such 
market fluctuations and would provide a 
steady source of financing for as many as 
300,000 new homes per year—three times 
as Many homes as the emergency housing 
legislation we just passed. 

As a result of the unavailability of fi- 
nancing, the current depression in housing 
appears to be the worst since the 1930's. 
Housing starts have dropped from an an- 
nual rate of over 2% million in October 
1972 to a present annual rate of- slightly 
over one million; Forty percent of the total 
decline in our entire economy during the 
first quarter of this year came in residential 
construction even though residential con- 
struction accounts for only about 4% of our 
nation’s total output. 

Fluctuations such as these hot only drive 
up home prices by creating a housing short- 
age, they cause serious inefficiencies in every 
phase of home construction by increasing 
the cost of materials and skilled labor and 
contributing to home builder bankruptcies. 
Over 50,000 construction workers lost their 
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jobs in September alone for a total of over 
half a million out of work. Over 1,000 home 
builders have been forced out of business 
since the first of the year. Inflation in hous- 
ing cannot be controlled by forcing skilled 
construction workers and home builders into 
other lines of work or by continuing to cre- 
ate artificial shortages of housing units 
available. 

Mr. President, the periodic unavailability 
of funds for housing has created seven major 
housing cycles since World War II. Past ex- 
perience indicates that a substantial increase 
in construction costs occur during the two 
years following the bottom of the cycle. We 
will be paying for the present depression in 
the housing industry with higher construc- 
tion costs in 1975 and 1976. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, most Americans have already been 
priced out of the market for a new home. A 
home that costs $32,000 in 1971 now costs 
$45,750—a 43% inflationary increase over 
three years. Moreover, when the extra cost 
of the 214 % increase in interest rates during 
that period is included, the monthly pay- 
ments have gone up 78%. A more stable and 
lower cost source of funds must be made 
available if the opportunity for home owner- 
ship is to be a reality for millions of Ameri- 
can families. 

The Treasury estimates that a $1.7 billion 
annual revenue loss will occur from the tax 
credits allowed on these educational savings 
plans, However, this estimate does not take 
into consideration the benefits to the Treas- 
ury of lower unemployment rates and more 
stable profits in construction and construc- 
tion-related industries. I believe most if not 
all of the direct revenue loss of this legisla- 
tion, would be offset by the benefits of 
steadier economic growth. I am sure that 
when the long term benefits of greater edu- 
cational opportunity are considered, we will 
find, as we did with the Veteran education 
programs, the country reaps a healthy return 
on its investment, 

Mr, President, with the twin goals of en- 
couraging long term sayings for education 
and stabilizing the flow of funds into hous- 
ing, the Educational Savings Plan addresses 
two'of the most serious social issues con- 
fronting the American people. I believe this 
is the kind of tax incentive the American 
people want—one which addresses the basic 
needs of our society and one which benefits 
millions of average citizens, 

I ask that-a brief analysis of the legisla- 
tion and the text of the legislation be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks, 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

PROVISIONS OF THE “EDUCATIONAL SAVINGS 
PLAN” 


1. A taxpayer can contribute as much as 
$250 annually for each dependent child to an 
“educational savings plan” and subtract’ a 
tax credit equal to 20% of that contribution 
from the taxpayer's federal income tax. If 
no plan is opened for an individual by his 
parents or guardian, he can contribute $250 
annually to an educational savings account 
for his own education and subtract a credit 
equal to 20% of that contribution. 

Example: A family saving for the educa- 
tion of two dependent children in a qualified 
plan could save $600 annually and reduce 
their tax liability by $100. 

2. Any funds which are withdrawn from 
an educational savings plan and used for an 
educational purpose such as tuition or fees 
at an eligible educational institution or for 
reasonable living expenses during participa- 
tion in such a program would be free of any 
further taxation. However, if the plan is 
terminated or the funds withdrawn for 
other than an educational purpose, the tax 
credits must be repaid to the Treasury, This 
provision is waived if the person for which 
the plan was established has died or become 
disabled, 

3. The definition of “eligible educational 
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institution “would closely follow the defini- 
tion of post-secondary education adopted by 
the National Commission. on the Financing 
of Post Secondary Education. This would in- 
clude institutions of higher education and 
vocational schools either accredited by an 
official accrediting agency and recognized by 
the Office of Education or institutions other- 
wise eligible to participate in federal pro- 
grams, such as those recognized by the Vet- 
erans Administration. Presently, approxi- 
mately 10,000 public and private post second- 
ary educational institutions would be acces- 
sible to students and families under this 
definition, 

4. A plan established for dependents could 
continue until the youngest child reaches 
25 years of age or as long as the child re- 
mains a student, at which time the plan 
automatically would terminate, A plan estab- 
lished by ‘the taxpayer for himself could con- 
tinue until the taxpayer was 25 years-old or 
as long as he remains a student. 

5. During the years that a taxpayer with- 
draws money from one of these plans, the 
taxpayer would be required to file a supple- 
mental tax form specifying the use of these 
funds. Falsification of this supplemental re- 
turn would subject the taxpayer to existing 
penalties for tax fraud. 

6, Educational savings plans can be ad- 
ministered by savings and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, and other federally 
insured financial institutions that invest at 
least 50% of their assets in housing. The 
earnings in these plans wouid be determined 
by competition as well as the existing au- 
thority of the various government agencies 
that regulate such financial institutions. 
IMPACT OF THE “EDUCATIONAL SAVINGS PLAN” 

The savings plan is directed at meeting 
two of the most basic goals of the American 
people—the opportunity for a better educa- 
tion and for home ownership. 

The Department of the Treasury estimates 
that 15 million families would save for the 
education of 33 million children through 
these plans and that approximately $9 billion 
would be deposited annually in the thrift in- 
stitutions which offered them. Most of these 
funds would be channeled into home mort- 
gages and provide the nation with a more 
stable source of financing for as many as 
300,000 new homes a year. 

The Treasury estimates a $1.7 billion an= 
nual reyenue loss from the tax credits al- 
lowed on educational savings plans. How- 
ever, the. building of an additional 300,000 
homes would result in over a billion dollars 
in federal revenue from taxes on wages and 
profits in the home building industry.. Re- 
ductions in government expenditures on un- 
employment compensation for construction 
workers voun furtber reduce this revenue 
loss. 


ARE WE REALLY STOPPING THE 
FDA FROM CONTROLLING FOOD 
SUPPLEMENTS? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. ForsyTHE) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, FORSYTHE. Mr, Speaker, during 
the 93d Congress a majority of Senators 
and Over 200 Members of the House, in- 
cluding me, cosponsored legislation to 
limit the right of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to restrict the combinafions 
and potencies of safe food supplements. 

When I added my name as a cospon- 
sor of Congressman Hosmenr’s bill, I was 
indicating my concern over this issue 
and my desire to see a legislative remedy 
enacted. I was not, however, expressing 
my unwavering support for any specific 
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language. In fact I believe that the 
Proxmire-Hosmer bill, as passed by the 
Senate, contains several provisions 
which make it unacceptable as a mecha- 
nism for preventing the FDA from ban- 
ning the sale of truthfully labeled vita- 
mins and mineral supplements. 

In fashioning legislation regarding 
this question, the Congress should be 
yery sure that it does not limit the FDA’s 
legitimate and productive efforts to 
monitor other areas of the food and drug 
industry. Unfortunately, the Proxmire- 
Hosmer bill would do just that by re- 
moving the FDA’s authority over all 
“special dietary foods”’—including infant 
foods, foods with artificial sweeteners, 
hypoallergenic foods, and low sodium 
foods. The FDA’s authority over all these 
food categories should not be limited im 
order to insure the availability of vita- 
min and mineral supplements. 

Further, the Proxmire-Hosmer biil 
prohibits the FDA from limiting the po- 
tencies and combinations of any ingredi- 
ent in all “special dietary foods.” This 
language could nullify the FDA’s recent 
decision to ban cyclamates and would 
possibly aliow unsafe levels of vitamin D 
to be added to infant formulas. If our 
legislative goal is to safeguard dietary 
supplements, it seems both unnecessary 
and dangerous to make the bill applica- 
ble to all ingredients in all special dietary 
foods. 

Perhaps the major defect in the 
Proxmire-Hosmer bill is that ‘under 
its provisions the FDA is allowed to place 
limits on ingredients only if the product 
is “ordinarily Injurious to health.” This 
provision places the burden of proof on 
the FDA and means that a product can 
be challenged as unsafe only after it has 
been marketed. Between the time the 
product is marketed and evidence is de- 
veloped to show that it is “ordinarily in- 
jurious to health” thousands of unsus- 
pecting people may have been harmed. 
This provision, which applies to all spe- 
cial dietary foods, including infant foods, 
clearly undermines the trend toward 
greater rather than lesser consumer pro- 
tection. 

While the intent of the Proxmire-Hos- 
mer bill is to prevent the FDA from 
classifying vitamins as drugs, the bill 
contains a paragraph stating that noth- 
ing in the bill shall prevent the FDA from 
applying section 403(g)—the standard 
rulemaking provision—or chapter V— 
the drug chapter—of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. In their testimony before 
the House Public Health Subcommittee, 
FDA officials pointed out that this para- 
graph nullified the entire effect of the 
bül They argued that under the Prox- 
mire-Hosmer bill the PDA would be able 
to issue the very same regulations they 
issued last year. 

For these reasons I feel the Proxmire- 
Hosmer bill is a classic example of that 
type of well-intentioned legislation that 
has been used as a rallying point for 
years, during which time no one has ever 
examined it very closely. In fact, the bill 
which passed the Senate was brought to 
the floor as an amendment to the health 
manpower bill after only 2 days of sub- 
committee hearings. It was never consid- 
ered by the full committee. 
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Mr. Speaker, I commend Congressman 
Hosmer and Senator Proxmire for their 
dedicated efforts to formulate legislation 
to overturn the FDA’s ban on the sale of 
vitamin and mineral supplements. 
Without their leadership it is unlikely 
that this issue would have been ad- 
dressed during the 93d Congress, Unfor- 
tunately, I do not believe that the bill! 
which passed the Senate is the optimal 
approach to this problem. 

Contrasted with the Proxmire-Hos- 
mer bill, however, is H.R. 16317 which 
has been approved by the Public Health 
Subcommittee and which is now pend- 
ing before full Interstate and Commerce 
Committee. While I do not agree with all 
the provisions in that bill, I believe it is 
a more reasonable approach to the prob- 
lem of limiting the FDA’s authority over 
conventional food supplements. At the 
same time, H.R. 16317 does not remove 
the FDA’s authority over other areas of 
food and drug industries. In my view, 
this is an essential element of any legis- 
lation which is proposed on this matter 
and I urge my colleagues to carefully 
compare the provisions of the Proxmire- 
Hosmer bill and of H.R. 16317 before 
reaching any decision regarding these 
bills. 


THE NEED TO DELAY 
DRILLING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill and a companion 
House concurrent resolution, both of 
which express the view. that any of- 
shore oil leasing to be done by the US. 
Department of the Interior should be 
delayed until such time as the coastal 
States which may be affected have an 
ample opportunity to adopt coastal 
management plans for their areas. 

The Coastal Zone Management Act of 
1972. expressed in detail the concern of 
Congress regarding the preservation of 
coastal. areas including the necessity to 
protect fish, shellfish, as well as ecologi- 
cally fragile areas of the coast. The same 
areas offer man important recreational 
use of which millions of Americans avail 
themselves annually. 

In my own congressional district, 
which contains the only Atlantic coastal 
area in Maryland, the specter of off- 
shore oil exploration and drilling and its 
concomitant offshore development could 
bring about fundamental changes in the 
nature and character; not only of our 
environment, but of the entire’ way of 
life in our part. of Maryland. 

I have been distressed to see the atti- 
tude of the Department of the In- 
terior in response to requests to delay 
offshore leasing until coastal zone man- 
agement plans could be adopted by the 
States. Secretary Morton stated at the 
Governors’ Conference on Offshore Leas- 
ing that his Department felt that there 
was no necessity to delay leasing. Last 
‘Thursday in testimony before the Sub- 
committee on the Environment of the 
House Committee on the Interior, of 
which I am a member, Secretary Morton 
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sought to assure me and the committee 
that there is no need to delay such leas- 
ing because, as he put it, the actual 
oil production in the leased area would 
not occur for at least 5 to 7 years. Al- 
most at the very same time that the 
Secretary was speaking, officials of the 
Exxon Co. were holding a press con- 
ference in Baltimore in which they stated 
that oil drilling could get underway off 
Maryland's Eastern Shore within 2 to 3 
years. 

One of the prime areas for leasing by 
the Interior Department will be the 
Baltimore Canyon which is located off 
the coast of New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland. All the studies which I have 
seen, including a report by the Council 
on Environmental Quality released 
earlier this year, indicate that along with 
the possibility of pollution from Outer 
Continental Shelf oil operations, an even 
greater impact may result from onshore 
development associated with such pro- 
duction. 

The legislation which I am introducing 
today will delay any leasing until such 
time as the affected States receive final 
approval of a coastal zone management 
plan, or until June 30, 1976, whichever 
occurs first. The House concurrent reso- 
lution which ~ am introducing expresses 
the sense of Congress that the States 
be permitted the time to plan develop- 
ment onshore. 

I invite my colleagues to join me in 
cosponsoring this legislation, and I will 
reintroduce it after the Thanksgiving 
recess. Although it is unlikely that there 
will be time for passage of this legislation 


before the end of the 93d Congress, it 
will be reintroduced in January when 
the new Congress convenes. At this point 
I include the text of the bill and con- 
current resolution: 


H.R. 17508 
A bill to amend the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act of 1972 to suspend until no later 
than June 30, 1976, Federal oil and gas leas- 
ing in areas seaward of State coastal zones 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That section 
307 of the Coastal Zone Management Act of 
1972 (16 U.S.C. 1455) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of the Interior may not 
grant any lease for the exploration and de- 
velopment of oil and gas deposits of sub- 
merged lands of the Outer Continental Shelf 
which are seaward of the seaward boundary 
of any coastal State before whichever of the 
following dates first occurs: 

“(1) the date on which the Secretary 
finally approves the coastal zone mangge- 
ment program of the State pursuant to sec- 
tion 306; or 

“(2) June 30, 1976." 


H. Con, Res, 687 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has determined that there is a national in- 
terest in the effective management, beneficial 
use, protection, and development of the 
coastal zone of the United States; 

Whereas the Congress is concerned that 
the U.S. coastal zone, and the fish, shellfish, 
other living marine resources and wildlife 
therein are ecologically fragile and conse- 
quently extremely vulnerable to destruction 
by man’s actions; 
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Whereas the coastal zones of the United 
States are also an important recreational 
area used by millions of citizens for relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment; 

Whereas the Congress has reflected its 
determination and concern regarding the 
preservation of such areas by the passage of 
the Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972 
(P.L. 92-583); and 

Whereas the United States Department of 
Interior has announced its intention to pro- 
ceed with an extensive offshore oil leasing 
program on the Outer Continental Shelf 
along the Atlantic Seaboard and in other 
areas without a thorough examination and 
discussion of the onshore impact of this 
leasing program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That no federal 
agency conducting or supporting oil leasing 
activities directly or Indirectly affecting the 
United States coastal zone shall conduct or 
permit any such activities prior to the devel- 
opment of an approved State Management 
Program under the terms of the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 by each State 
which may be directly or indirectly affected 
by such activities. 


MASS TRANSIT BILL MAKES A BAD 
SITUATION WORSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, while we 
in Congress are still basking in the glow 
of accomplishment at having saved mass 
transit last week, a couple of economists 
writing in this Sunday’s Washington 
Star-News described in detail telling how 
our mass transit bill will make a bad 
situation worse. 


In fact— 


Say these economists— 
it is not public transportation which needs 
to be saved, but the public which needs to 
be rescued from the transit industry. 


The article presents example after 
example of UMTA-financed rail rapid 
transit projects which led to soaring 
operating deficits, increased congestion 
and worse pollution problems. Perhaps 
most depressing, they cite a raft of statis- 
tics showing that new system riders come, 
not from the ranks of automobile drivers, 
but are attracted instead from preexist- 
ing transit systems. 

These critics may be overly harsh on 
current transit programs. The program 
has enjoyed some isolated successes. But 
overall there is no denying the results 
have been terribly disappointing. This 
article does a pretty good job of explain- 
ing why transit, as traditionally con- 
ceived, has been such a disaster in the 
marketplace. It should be must reading 
for those of us who are interested in 
providing a significant mass transit 
alternative. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Star-News, 
Noy. 24, 1974] 
SQUELCHING THE MYTHS oF Mass TRANSIT 
(By Yale Brozen and Laura Genero) 

If further evidence was needed of Amer- 
ica’s uncritical acquiescence to the concept 
of mass transit, last week's congressional 
approval of an $118 billion subsidy bill 
should do the trick. A big push for the legis- 
lation came from big-city mayors, from 
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major transit systems faced with a need to 
impose new, self-defeating fare increases, 
and from persons seeking to cut our use of 
energy. 

Mass transit is held up not only as a way 
out of the energy crisis, but as an answer 
to many urban problems, trafic congestion, 
air pollution, urban sprawl, the immobility 
of the poor and elderly, and decay of our 
central cities. In fact, mass transit has be- 
come so widely regarded as a public good, 
that even the oil companies—which stand to 
lose from reduced gas sales—are buying ad- 
vertising to promote it, 

These hopes are based on the idea that 
there really is nothing wrong with our 
present transit systems that additional 
money cannot cure. A mix of subways and 
buses, as the argument goes, could provide 
adequate public transportation if they were 
faster, safer, cleaner, more comfortable and 
efficient. Then the public would gladly take 
mass transit instead of their cars to work. 

The only problem is that the government 
already has spent $4 billion in the past 10 
years on mass transit, and has yet to achieve 
a single desired result: Mass transit patron- 
age continues to decline steadily, transit in- 
dustry deficits frequently double from year 
to year, and automobile-related urban prob- 
lems persist. 

Mass-transit advocates dispute this con- 
clusion bitterly—the experiment has been 
woefully underfinanced, they say, since $4 
billion simply wasn't enough to make the 
kinds of wholesale improvements that are 
necessary. 

UCLA economist and transit historian 
George W. Hilton recently finished an ex- 
haustive study of transit subsidies, and 
came up with quite a different answer, how- 
ever. Hilton’s study, published by the Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 
Research, concludes that the real problem 
is the structure of the transit industry it- 
self—something which government subsi- 
dies are powerless to change. Mass transit 
has evolved into a rigid monopoly of fixed- 
route, parallel-run buses and subways, un- 
able to adjust to the single most impor- 
tant change in urban life: the growth of 
suburbs. As a result, no matter how much 
the government spends on mass transit, 
Americans will continue to drive their cars 
instead of taking public transportation. 

In fact, it is not public transportation 
which needs to be saved, but the public 
which needs to be rescued from the transit 
industry, The chief beneficiaries of govern- 
ment transit subsidies hav? been the transit 
monopolies, which are bailed out of yearly 
deficits; transit-union workers; construction 
workers; and contractors. 

CHANGING CITIES 


The problems of the transit industry are 
historical, rooted in the forces of diffusion 
that have changed the shape of American 
cities, Our urban areas are no longer densely- 
populated, compact cities easily served by 
fixed-route buses and subways. The popula- 
tion, seeking a better quality of life, has 
emptied out into suburbs full of dispersed 
apartments and single-family homes. This 
geography demands highly flexible transpor- 
tation that will carry passengers from door- 
to-door, 

Mass transit, however, is still organized 
around a system of radial routes designed 
to carry passengers in and out of the city's 
central business district. This pattern was 
established in 1880, with the introduction 
of the electric streetcar. The streetcar lines 
in every major city eventuaily became mo- 
nopolies—hbecause it was advantageous to 
power all of a city's streetcars from a single 
electrical source. This was the beginning of 
mass transit's troubles. 

Streetcars charged a flat nickel fare to all 
passengers, regardless of the distances they 
traveied. This made them vulnerable to 
cream-stimming from other vehicles; which 
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would take short-haul 
cheaper rate, faster, 


THE JITNEY 


The first real competition to the street- 
cars showed itself in 1914, in the form of the 
jitney bus. This was nothing more than a 
private automobile which picked up passen- 
gers randomly for a fee. The jitneys moved 
at speeds 100-150 percent faster than the 
streetcars, and were free to turn off main 
roads and carry passengers to their doors. 
They adapted excellently to the demands of 
rush-hour traffic and to crosstown travel not 
served by streetcars. 

In a short time, armies of jitneys sprang 
up in every major city. They were unregu- 
lated, unlicensed and moved along streetcar 
routes, siphoning off short-haul passengers, 
In Los Angeles alone, the railways lost as 
much as $600 a day to the jitney and had to 
lay off 84 motormen. In Bay City, Michigan, 
Saginaw, Michigan and Des Moines, Iowa, 
jitneys put the streetcar lines out of busi- 
ness. Eventually, the jitney became such a 
threat that the transit monopolies and their 
supporters persuaded the municipal govern- 
ment to regulate and legislate the Jitney out 
of business. By 1920 the jitneys—which once 
numbered as many as 62,000—had disap- 
peared. 

Outlawing the jitney, however, did not 
put an end to the financial dilemma of the 
transit monopolies, It was only the beginning. 
People moved further from the central city, 
putting them out of reach of streetcars. In 
response to the demand for greater transit 
flexibility the transit monopolies switched 
over from streetcars to buses, hoping to gain 
some of the flexibility of the jitney. But they 
ran the buses over the same old radial street- 
car routes, stopping at almost every corner, 
thus depriving the bus of its speed and po- 
tential flexibility. 

The decision to stick with monopolized, 
fixed-route transit systems meant eventual 
financial disaster for the transit industry. 
Between 1946 and 1963, patronage on urban 
mass transit fell from 23 billion riders to just 
8 billion. From 1954-63, 194 private transit 
companies went out of business. By the end 
of the 1950s, mass transit had become so un- 
profitable that the private sector would no 
longer operate it, 

By the 1970s, most major transit systems 
were municipally owned and piling up large 
deficits. Since 1963, transit industry deficits 
have increased 77,000 percent. In 1973, the 
total net yearly deficit of the Industry was 
more than $680 million. 


SUBSIDIES 


Beginning in 1965, the government tried 
to turn this situation around through a pro- 
gram of federal subsidies supporting all kinds 
of mass transit improvements: upgrading 
transit service, buying new equipment, con- 
solidating city-wide lines, building new sub- 
ways and financing managerial and technical 
research. This was based on an economic 
analysis of the transit industry by Lyle C. 
Fitch, et al, who argued—much as is argued 
today—that the channeling of money into 
the Highway Trust Fund, instead of into 
public transportation facilities, was responsi- 
ble for America’s overdependence on the 
automobile. 

Although 70 percent of all passengers car- 
ried on local public transportation ride the 
bus, the transit-subsidy program spent the 
majority of its funds building rail lines and 
subways. It was hoped that, if suburban 
commuters could turn to mass transit for a 
quick, direct trip into the central business 
district, rush-hour auto traffic would be sig- 
nificantly reduced. That was hope; unfortu- 
nately, the actual results of this effort pro- 
vide a chastening example of what can be 
expected from future investment in subways. 
(And there is no particular reason to believe 
that the Washington area will be an excep- 
tion.) 


passengers at a 
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RESULTS 


The Federal Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration (UMTA) helped finance an 
entire new rail line in the median strip of 
Chicago's Dan Ryan Expressway. The line 
runs 9.5 miles straight through the Chicago 
Loop (the central business district). It cost 
$29 million. 

In 1970, the Chicago Transit Authority 
surveyed the riders on the new line and 
found that 80 percent of the passengers were 
formerly riders of other forms of mass 
transit; only 8 percent were ex-drivers. This 
means that the subway line served chiefiy to 
siphon off passengers from pre-existing pub- 
lic facilities—in this case, a bus line which 
it eventually put out of business. It had no 
significant effect on the flow of auto traffic 
in and around the Chicago Loop. 

This is noteworthy because Chicago is the 
second largest city in the nation, and the 
second most densely populated. Its central 
business district has resisted decline. If any 
city is suited to rapid transit, it is Chicago. 
Yet, the Chicago Transit Authority has lost 
more than half of its passengers since World 
War II. And, despite the energy crunch, the 
last months of 1973, the CTA’s passenger 
counts show no increase in the number of 
riders in 1973 over 1972. This whole trend 
corresponds to a flow of population and jobs 
out of the city of Chicago, which lost 500,000 
persons and 230,000 jobs to the suburbs be- 
tween 1960 and 1970. 

In Boston, UMTA spent $11 million to 
build an extension of the MTA rapid transit 
system into the Quincy area south of Boston. 
In 1970, the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Works counted vehicles on the three 
roads running parallel to this new extension, 
to determine what effect the new railway had 
had on auto traffic. The department found no 
perceptible change-over by commuters from 
car to train. 

In 1969, UMTA built a terminal and park- 
ing lot at the end of the main line Penn- 
sylvania Railroad commuting line in New 
Brunswick, N.J. The terminal was supposed 
to lure New York-bound drivers off the high- 
way by providing them with a place to park 
near a transit facillty which would then 
carry them into the city. The Transit Author- 
ity surveyed the effect of the line on trafic 
flowing into the city: Resuits showed that 
the terminal kept six cars daily out of New 
York City and 46 out of downtown Newark. 

In 1968, UMTA spent $12 million to build 
an extension of Cleveland's rapid transit line 
out to the airport. Patronage on the exten- 
sion started falling off by 7 percent in 1970, 
and then by a whopping 31 percent in 1971. 
In 1973, ridership fell off two or three percent 
below 1972 levels, despite the energy crisis. 
Even though the extension could handle 
30,000 passengers an hour in one direction, 
it was carrying only 3,600 a day in 1968 and 
2,400 a day in 1971. 

As with the Chicago Dan Ryan line, a 
Cleveland survey showed that passengers 
on the new line switched primarily from 
other forms of public transportation. And 
the extension adversely affected the financial 
operation of the airport limousines, taxis 
and buses and had the least impact on au- 
tomobile traffic to the airport. The parking 
manager at the airport reported no percepti- 
ble change in the use of his facilities, but 
found a sharp increase in theft and vandal- 
ism against parked cars: The extension had 
improved access to the airport for criminals. 
Study also showed that more than 60 percent 
of the riders on the extension had family 
income over $15,000. 

HIDDEN COSTS 

This and a wealth of other evidence leads 
Prof. Hilton to report that the ability of a 
subway to reduce auto traffic is “impercepti- 
ble.” But to leave matters there would be to 
give a far more positive picture of subways 
than they deserve, says Hilton. He concludes 
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that not only is rapid transit expensive; not 
only does it fail to produce the desired result 
of reducing auto traffic; but it also is a re- 
gressive step carrying with it many hidden 
social costs. 

First, rapid transit puts a financial drain 
on pre-existing, cheaper forms of public 
transportation and renders an area's entire 
system inoperable without a public dole. 
Transit systems usually engage in the same 
kind of cross-subsidizing characteristic of 
other regulated activities—offsetting the 
losses from lesser-used routes with the earn- 
ings from heavily-used routes. Rapid tran- 
sit is so expensive, however, that it is profit- 
able only on the most heavily used routes— 
those already served by the most profitable 
bus lines, The replacement of a profitabie 
bus line with a subway which cannot hope 
to cover its subsidized capital costs, ends the 
sources of income which offset the losses of 
the other routes, and renders the entire sys- 
tem unprofitable. This helps explain why 
transit deficits have been increasing so 
rapidly. 

In the Washington area, the local Metro- 
bus system is an example of this phenomen- 
on. The area-wide Metrobus now has run 
up a deficit of $63 million. If the bus lines 
cannot operate profitably, we can expect 
that the $4.5 billion subway—probibitively 
more expensive to build, operate and main- 
tain—will never operate at anything but a 
loss. Already Metro itself has projected this 
by announcing that fare collections on the 
new subway will not be enough to pay off 
even its first-stage capital investment of 
$1.2 billion in revenue bonds. 

Second, the building of a subway in an 
urban area tends to have perverse effects on 
the quality of life in the community. Build- 
ing a subway is an incentive for business to 
locate near it. If a business locates itself 
downtown when it could have been built in a 
suburban area, most of its employes will 
drive to work and only about 15 percent will 
take public transportation. This means more 
traffic to the downtown area—not less—and 
with it, more pollution, more congestion and 
more intensified rush hours. It is notable 
that the worst traffic congestion and most 
concentrated output of pollutants are on 
Manhattan Island, on top of the densest net- 
work of rapid transit lines in the country. 
Without the New York subway, Manhattan 
could not support its present concentration 
of employment and business, which attracts 
more automobile congestion than anything 
else in America. 

If Federal subsidies for rallbased rapid 
transit systems have effects other than those 
that were intended, so too have subsidies to 
bus lines. 

“UPGRADING” 


For example, UMTA generally stressed the 
conversion of private bus companies into 
integrated municipal systems. By upgrading 
equipment and service this increased patron- 
age, but it also meant higher wages for 
transit-union workers, because they now 
were dealing with the government. The rey- 
enue gained from the passengers was not 
enough to offset the higher labor costs, which 
are 85 percent of the cost of operating buses. 
The net result was operating losses. In addi- 
tion, higher wages meant that the companies 
had to carry more passengers per driver, and 
therefore, buy bigger buses. Big diesel buses, 
in order to fill up seats, must travel slower 
and stop more often. The result is poorer— 
not better—service and more pollution. 

There also is a tremendous amount of 
waste inherent in grants to buy new equip- 
ment, since the incentive is to replace buses 
instead of maintaining them. In the absence 
of a replacement grant, the average bus in 
Chicago was replaced after eight years. Once 
a program of two-to-one matching federal 
grants began these buses were replaced after 
only three years, 
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Much is made of the claim that mass tran- 
sit, especially buses, serves primarily the 
poor. But Hilton's study shows this is far 
from the case, Factories now frequently 
located in the suburbs, are among the most 
attractive employment opportunities for the 
semi-skilled poor. Yet mass transit does a 
particularly bad job of providing rush-hour 
service from the central city to the suburbs— 
the reverse trip of most morning commuters. 
Of the 15 such projects undertaken by 
UMTA, 12 were poorly utilized and reported 
losses ranging from 39 cents per passenger 
in Chicago to $7.40 per passenger in St. 
Louis. The St. Louis project sponsor eventu- 
ally acknowledged that mass transit has a 
minimal effect on employment of the poor, 
Even though the poor may use mass transit 
to find jobs, many quickly abandon it and 
buy a car once they have found work, 

There is formidable evidence then, that 
mass transit is not the bonanza or remedy 
that some would have us believe. It does not 
significantly reduce traffic. It does not serve 
the inner-city poor well. Instead, it provides 
service demanded by upper-income suburban 
residents for their trips to work in the city. 
Rapid rail transit does not relieve, but ac- 
tually contributes to traffic congestion, air 
pollution and excessive home-to-work dis- 
tances. 

The building of new subways is the most 
backward and wasteful of all transportation 
policies. San Francisco's Bay Area Tran- 
sit (BART) system alone cost six times as 
much as the entire amount of federal sub- 
sidies spent on buses from 1956-71. Moreover, 
rapid transit isn’t especially fuel efficient, 
due to high speeds and rapid starts and stops. 

It is more than just monopoly control of 
mass transit which is outdated. It is the 
whole concept of a transit system organized 
into fixed routes and schedules, The wave 
of the future won't be monorails or accord- 
fon-like buses, but Independently operated 
minibuses—which pay for themselves, will- 
ing to take anyone wherever he wants to go 
at any time. 

ALTERNATIVES 

What we need now, then, is to get govern- 
ment out of the transit business, to be re- 
placed by a system of competitive flexible 
buses along with re-legalization of jitneys 
and freedom of entry into the taxi business, 
where this is not already the case. Taxis and 
jitneys would also provide the poor with 
employment opportunities. 

Jitneys are not just a fanciful anachro- 
nism from the past. They work well in the 
major cities of developing countries, such as 
Manila, Tehran, Istanbul and Sao Paulo. 

And they now are being considered by the 
British. In the United States, illegal jitney 
cabs go up and down Martin Luther King 
Drive in Chicago, soliciting passengers while 
the police look the other way. They take 
passengers for 25 cents, well under the stand- 
ard cab fare, up and down the avenue, 

Instead of moving in this direction, how- 
ever, Congress again has decided to opt for 
the same old formula of pouring more money 
into the bottomless hole of mass transit sub- 
sidies. 

That’s unfortunate, because extensive real- 
life research already has been done on mass 
transit—to wit, our $4 billion and 10 years 
invested under the experimental auspices of 
the Urban Mass Transportation Assistance 
program, All the results show clearly that the 
economics of the transit industry are not 
unique or peculiar, as often stated. Rather 
they are very ordinary—the industry sim- 
ply has been failing the market test for quite 
a long time, beginning with World War I. 

Hilton argues that free-wheeling, flexible 
jitney service would have put the transit 
monopolies out of business in all but the 
largest cities if they had not been outlawed. 
The elimination of the jitney meant that the 
private automobile became the next best 
alternative—and the result several decades 
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later in the glut of automobiles in the United 
States today. 

It is ironic that while the President is call- 
ing upon the public to tighten its belt and 
tolerate a tax increase, he and the Congress 
are preparing to spend money freely on a 
transit program which has been proved a 
failure. Hasn't the public heard the cry of 
“underfinancing” once too often as an ex- 
cuse to continue government programs that 
don’t work? 


PASSAGE OF VIETNAM ERA VETER- 
ANS’ READJUSTMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. RUPPE) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely pleased about the fact that the 
Congress has approved the Vietnam Era 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

Although this legislation is necessarily 
the result of compromise, I believe that 
it goes a long way toward insuring that 
today’s veterans will receive educational 
benefits which are on par with those 
afforded to previous veterans. Notably, 
this bill increases educational allowances 
by 23 percent, establishes a new low- 
interest educational loan program, ex- 
tends the minimum educational bene- 
fit entitlement period from 36 to 45 
months for baccalaureate degrees, and 
increases vocational rehabilitation and 
job training benefits by 18.2 percent. By 
providing these increases, this bill will 
give many veterans the financial means 
to continue their schooling and will en- 
courage many others to seek the ad- 
vanced training they need and desire. 

I consequently believe that enactment 
of this legislation is essential to the 
maintenance of a strong veterans’ educa- 
tional assistance program, and am deeply 
concerned about reports that the Presi- 
dent intends to veto this legislation on 
the grounds that it would be inflationary. 
I share his desire to reduce Federal 
spending, but I do not believe this reduc- 
tion should be accomplished at the ex- 
pense of those who have given so much 
to their country. Moreover, we must be 
mindful of the fact that the increase in 
veterans’ skills which would result from 
an expanded veterans’ education pro- 
gram would more than offset the cost 
of this bill. 

I have therefore written to the Presi- 
dent urging that he sign this measure 
into law, and hope that he will indeed 
do so. Those who served our country 
with distinction during the Vietnam era 
have been waiting for adequate GI bene- 
fits for far too long. 

The text of the letter follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.O., 
November 22, 1974. 
Hon, Grmratp R., FORD, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Presmpent: On behalf of the 
veterans in Northern Michigan, I would re- 
spectfully urge you to reconsider your posi- 
tion on the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act. 

As you know, this legislation is the prod- 
uct of two conference committees, and its 
estimated cost has already been reduced by 
over 8672 million. Direct tuition payments 
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have been eliminated, its loan program has 
been cut from $2,000 to $600, payments for 
vocational rehabilitation and job training 
benefits have been reduced, and its 45 month 
educational benefit extension has been lim- 
ited to undergraduate students pursuing a 
degree. I consequently believe this bill rep- 
resents a reasonable compromise between 
differing points of view, and believe it will 
allow us to maintain a viable veterans as- 
sistance program without being fiscally irre- 
sponsible. 

In particular, I feel that the 22.7% edu- 
cational allowance increase is both neces- 
sary and proper. Since the last increase was 
enacted, the cost-of-living index has risen 
by 19%, and it will undoubtedly climb to 
23% by the end of this year. Furthermore, 
the cost of tuition has risen at an even fas- 
ter pace. I fear that a lower benefit increase 
would only discourage veterans from obtain- 
ing the educational training they need and 
desire. 

It is important to note, too, that the un- 
employment rate among young veterans has 
been substantially higher than the unem- 
ployment rate among our population as a 
whole, partially because many young veterans 
need additional training to be considered 
employable. At a time when the Congress is 
considering increasing unemployment bene- 
fits and creating a new community improve- 
ment corps, I consequently believe it would 
be especially wise to revitalize the educa- 
tional and job training opportunities avail- 
able to veterans. It is far better to provide 
our veterans with adequate education and 
training allowances than it is to relegate 
many of them to unemployment lines or 
public service job lists. Moreover, studies 
have shown that previous veterans’ educa- 
tion programs have paid for themselves two 
to three times over by increasing our coun- 
try'’s productivity and tax revenues. 

Finally, I support this bill because I believe 
that those who served this country during 
the Vietnam era should be afforded the same 
educational opportunities as those who 
served during previous years, I fear that the 
credibility of our federal government will be 
severely damaged if we appear to be less 
grateful for the sacrifices of these young 
Americans than we were for the sacrifices 
of their fathers. 

I would hope, then, that you will decide 
to sign the Veterans Education and Reha- 
bilitation Act into law. Those veterans who 
are presently receiving educational or job 
training desperately need an Increase in 
their allowances, and our country as a whole 
stands to benefit if we give those who are 
currently unable to afford additional train- 
ing the opportunity to receive it. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
PAP E. RUPPE, 
Member of Congress. 


MR. CALIFANO’S EDITORIAL ON 
REMARKS OF GEN. GEORGE S. 
BROWN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. BLATNIK) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BLATNIK., Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent remarks by Gen. George S. Brown, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
have caused consternation throughout 
the United States and the international 
community. 

While the full impact of these re- 
marks cannot be measured, their seri- 
ous, even dangerous implications surely 
merit far more stern and responsible re- 
action than the slap on the wrist given 
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the general by President Ford and De- 
fense Secretary Schlesinger. 

Joseph A. Califano, Jr., hit the mark 
squarely in an editorial page column in 
today’s Washington Post. 

Mr, Speaker, I insert Mr. Califano’s 
column in the Recorp, and associate my- 
self with his views. The article follows: 

GENERAL BROWN AND FOREIGN POLICY 
(By Joseph A. Califano, Jr.) 

In the course of patently anti-Semitic re- 
marks, Gen. George Scratchley Brown, the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said 
recently that (1) the United States had “no 
plans” to use force in the Middle East; (2) 
he could conjure up a “Seven Days in May” 
sitaation where in the face of another oil em- 
bargo the American people might “get tough- 
minded enough to set down the Jewish in- 
fluence in this country and break that 
lobby"; (8) when the Israelis come to us for 
equipment they have the Congress in their 
hip pocket; (4) the Jews own “the banks in 
this country, the newspapers, you just look 
at where the Jewish money is in this coun- 
try”; (5) the “terrible disruption” of another 
oil embargo on Europe and Japan could 
precipitate another demand that something 
be done; (6) the flow of money to Middle 
East and Persian Gulf oil producers would 
put “all of the money ... in their corner of 
the bank . . . seven or eight hundred billion 
dollars and they are going to be the world’s 
banker”; and (7) the Arabs are taking on a 
role “they aren’t equipped to handle.” He 
concluded by reassuring the Arabs and 
Soviets that he did not “intend to go off to 
war in the Middle East, if that’s the ques- 
tion,” 

Thus, in the context of the most explosive 
situation in the world today—the one situa- 
tion most likely to precipitate a major war 
involving not only the Israeli and the Arabs 
but our country and the Soviet Union—the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs vented his 
spleen on the Israelis, the Arabs, the Ameri- 
can Jews, the Congress, and informed the 
world that he didn’t intend to go to war in 
the Middle East. 

Gen. Brown’s audience was not limited to 
a handful of law students at Duke Univer- 
sity. His audiences included the American 
public at large, the Israelis, the Arabs, the 
Soviets, the Chinese, the U.N., the President, 
the Secretaries of State and Defense and fel- 
low military officers, His apology to the Jew- 
ish War Veterans may have saved his job for 
the moment, but it is not likely to affect the 
way these critical audiences read him in the 
future. 

What is Gen, Brown’s credibility with the 
Israelis today? A few days after publication 
of the general’s remarks in The Post, the 
Pentagon disputed a report by Israel’s Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin that the Soviets had 
Some 20 ships unloading arms in a Syrian 
port. The Pentagon said that number of ships 
was normal and that, contrary to what Rabin 
said, only a few of the ships were unloading 
arms. Who are we to believe—a JCS Chair- 
man, who under pressure from the Secretary 
of Defense recanted his anti-Semitic com- 
ments, or the Prime Minister of Israel? 

How do the Arabs feel knowing that the 
top military officer of the United States be- 
lieyes they are incompetent to handle the 
money that is flowing to them? What is the 
Soviet reaction to Gen. Brown's publicly 
stated reluctance to fight for the Israelis 
in the Middle East? And to his thinly veiled 
hope that the American people will “put 
down the Jewish influence in this country’’? 

What about Gen. Brown’s credibility at 
home? Unquestionably, there is a powerful 
pro-Israel lobby in Washington. But there 
is also a potent oil lobby in town and the 
Middle East desk at the State Department 
has been known on Capitol Hill to lean de- 
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cidedly toward the Arabs. Does anyone be- 
lieve that the Congress is such a pawn—as 
Gen, Brown seems to think—that they can be 
turned off and on by the pro-Israel lobby at 
will? Does the general believe that collective 
congressional motivations are so simple- 
minded? Anyone who has dealt with the Con- 
gress must recognize how demeaning Gen. 
Brown’s remarks are to Senate and House 
members. 

Finally, there are the American Jews. Many 
American Jews, who initially called for 
fear that such action would be interpreted 
as confirmation of their alleged power. Per- 
haps—only perhaps—that is why President 
Ford and Secretary Schlesinger decided mere- 
ly to slap Gen. Brown on the wrist. If so, 
they have ali missed the point. That may be 
understandable in the case of American 
Jewry in view of their emotional involvement 
in this nasty business, It is inexcusable for 
the general, the Secretary and the President. 

Offensive as Brown’s comments about 
American Jews are, his grievous national se- 
curity sin is that he has irreparably damaged 
his ability to serve effectively as chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If he testifies be- 
fore the Congress or makes recommendations 
to the President that favor the Arabs and 
those recommendations are made known to 
the public, what credibility will he have? 
Indeed, is he likely, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, unduly to favor the Israelis to prove 
that he is not anti-Semitic? In short, Gen. 
Brown has no business speaking about for- 
eign or domestic policy; his public remarks 
should be limited to defense matters. This 
should be the role for all Defense Depart- 
ment officers, but the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is not just another general. 
He is the only military officer that truly has 
frequent opportunities to communicate with 
the President and the congressional leader- 
ship, Compare the general's remarks about 
the Israelis, the Arabs, the Congress, the 
American Jews and the dollar problem with 
the provision in DOD Directive 5230.13, issued 
by then Secretary Robert McNamara on May 
31, 1961: 

“In public discussions all officials of the 
Department (of Defense) should confine 
themselves to defense matters. They should 
particularly avoid discussion of foreign pol- 
icy matters, a field which is. reserved for the 
President and the Department of State.” 

That Defense Department policy, which 
was repealed on March 4, 1969, by then Secre- 
tary of Defense Melvin Laird, was the subject 
of months of controversial hearings in 1961 
and 1962 by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee and its Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee, 

In the nearly stages of those hearings, 
McNamara was royally roasted for issuing 
that directive, but by the time the hearings 
had ended, the committee (with Sen, Strom 
Thurmond dissenting) approved the direc- 
tive (with some DOD hedging in recognition 
of the difficulty of drawing precise lines be- 
tween military and foreign affairs) and the 
propriety of limiting public statements by 
military officers to defense matters. 

The restriction on the subject matter of 
speeches by military officers began to get 
formalized under President Truman. Eisen- 
hower reaffirmed Truman's policy in a Cabi- 
net meeting on March 11, 1960, where he 
stated that no speech affecting foreign rela- 
tions should be made by an administration 
official without prior clearance from the 
State Department. Within three weeks of as- 
suming office, President Kennedy publicly 
associated his administration with the Tru- 
man-Eisenhower policy, The McNamara di- 
rective drew on these consistent presidential 
precedents. 

In response to questions about the Brown 
comments, Defense spokesman William 
Breecher reaffirmed the prior clearance pro- 
cedures for “a formal speech—written 
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speech” but noted that the current Defense 
Department policy on public statements 
answering questions of informal or written 
speeches by a military officer is simply that, 
“He uses his discretion.” When asked 
“whether there's any policy saying that you 
are discouraged or ordered not to engaged’ 
presumably in public discussions of foreign 
or domestic policy—Beecher cut the question 
off with a brusque “there is no such policy.” 
He stated that there was no intention to re- 
vise or even clarify policy on miiltary officers 
making public statements. This is the glar- 
ing failure of the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense in handing the Brown in- 
cident. 

The only sure way to put this matter to 
rest is to reinstitute the McNamara order 
that Laird revoked. As the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee concluded in 1962, 
“one of the truly great bulwarks of our sys- 
tem of government is the principle of civilan 
control of the military through the execu- 
tive branch of the government of which the 
military is a part.” President Ford and Secre- 
tary Schlesinger should reaffirm that prin- 
ciple in the particulars of this case. 

The personal tragedy of Gen. Brown is in 
failure to evidence any true appreciation of 
the extent to which his effectiveness is im- 
paired. Brown should re-examine his decision 
to hang on as chairman of the JCS. After the 
riots in Panama in 1964, as Army counsel I 
spent about a month defending the actions 
of the US. military command there before 
a group of international jurists and the Or- 
ganization of American States. Both bodies 
eventually concluded that the United States 
had not exerted any force beyond that neces- 
sary to protect the inhabitants of the Canal 
Zone and that the military commander, Gen. 
Andrew O’Meara, had performed just about 
perfectly in a singularly difficult situation. 
On my last night in Panama, Gen. O'Meara 
asked me to dinner, He knew that he would 
be vindicated, but he said, “When you get 
back to Washington, tell Secretary Mc- 
Namara that he will have to move me out of 
this command if he wants to pursue negotia- 
tions with the Panamanians, I have become 
& symbol that will make fruitful negotia- 
tions impossible.” 

There is a lesson for Gen. Brown in that 
heroic incident. 


THE ECONOMY IN PERIL: A CHAL- 
LENGE TO DEMOCRATS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Revss) is 
recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, as Members 
of the 94th Congress meet to organize for 
the coming year, one overwhelming prob- 
lem confronts not only legislators but 
all Americans—the disastrous state of 
the economy. 

All the economic indicators confirm 
one grim picture: 

Unemployment, rising steadily, hit 6 
percent in October, with 5.5 million un- 
employed. Administration officials pre- 
dict 6.2 percent joblessness in November, 
and expect the figure to increase still 
more in the months ahead. Certain in- 
dustries—automobiles, homebuilding— 
and certain population groups—young, 
blacks, women—are particularly se- 
verely hit. 

Prices are going up even faster than 
unemployment. The Consumer Price In- 
dex has increased 12.1 percent in the past 
year, reducing the average worker's 
real purchasing power to below 1965 
levels. With food production shortfalls 
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expected, oil prices continuing volatile, 
and the cost of raw materials in general 
rising, there seems no end in sight to 
inflation. 

As prices have risen, the real volume 
of retail sales has dropped. Sales are now 
about 5 percent below where they were a 
year ago. 

Business, faced with a slackening 
market, has no plans to expand real in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. After 
allowing for inflation, investment de- 
clined somewhat in the third quarter of 
1974, and planned investment for 1975 
shows no real growth. Demand for 
machines and equipment, once the 
strongest sector of the economy, is fall- 
ing off. 

The housing industry, sensitive as al- 
ways to economic fluctuations and 
especially to the indiscriminate tight 
money policy pursued by the Federal Re- 
serve these last 2 years, is in a full- 
fledged depression today. Annual housing 
starts dropped to 1.12 million this month, 
down from twice that number in early 
1973. 

Even worse than the cold fact of eco- 
nomic recession is the widespread anxiety 
which the state of the economy has en- 
gendered. Workers feel their grasp on 
the economic status quo slipping, see 
their savings dissipated by inflation, their 
plans for children’s education or their 
own retirement vanishing, and are 
escalating wage demands, understand- 
ably, beyond the figure need to catch up 
with past inflation. In private industry, 
@ mood of reckless and fatalistic ir- 
responsibility seems to be pushing 
businessmen and bankers into high- 
return, quick-profit investment, Cor- 
porate mergers, speculative lending, 
price gouging, which serve neither their 
own long run interests nor those of the 
American people. As the economie pie 
shrinks, competition grows sharper with 
disastrous results for us all. 

The mandate of the new Democratic 
Congress is clear. The economy—not 
Watergate, not foreign policy—was the 
main issue in the November elections. 
Voters returned 291 Democrats to the 
House and 61 to the Senate—an unmis- 
takable sign of no confidence in Pres- 
ident Ford’s economic leadership. Demo- 
crats must. and will rise to the tremen- 
dous challenge facing them. 

The juxtaposition of a Republican 
President and an overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratie Congress is far from ideal, but it 
is a fact of life we must face. Ideally, we 
must now be considering a de facto bi- 
partisan coalition on the economy 
manczied by the best people from the ad- 
ministration and the legislature. This 
suggestion was made as early as Au- 
gust 10, 1974, when I wrote to the newly 
confirmed President Ford: 

In the present crisis, we cannot afford to 
be divided by traditional ideologies. Faced 
with uncontrolled inflation, we must all be 
economic conservatives; faced with the hu- 
man costs of fighting inflation, we must all 
be social liberals. 

I urge you to involve Congress, and Demo- 
crats, not only in policy making but also in 
its implementation, Just as FDR, in World 
War II, enlisted Republicans like Henry L, 
Stimson, Frank Knox, and Robert Patterson 
for the special knowledge and experience 
which they could contribute to the war 
against Hitler, so might.you tap the talent 
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Inflation. 


Again, after the elections I urged a bi- 
partisan economic coalition, saying: 

The country will not stand for, and should 
not stand for, a politics-as-usual approach 
by a Republican President and a Democratic 
Congress. The old way of doing things—ill- 
advised Administration proposals, uncoordi- 
nated Congressional. responses, multiple 
vetoes, mighty battles every few weeks about 
overriding the vetoes—is simply a formula 
for disaster. Instead, Democrats should go to 
President Ford and offer to set up with him 
for this upcoming Congress a bipartisan eco- 
nomic trusteeship. The Democrats wouid 
offer President Ford adherence to his oft- 
proclaimed goals of fiscal and monetary 
moderation. In return, the President's part 
in the trusteeship would be to support a 
program to humanize the old-time religion, 


Such coalitions have worked well in the 
past. F.D.R. instituted such a partner- 
ship in World War II, as described above. 
West Germany, confronted by an eco- 
nomic depression in the mid-1960's, was 
governed from 1966 to 1969 by a grand 
coalition of the Christian Democratic 
Union and the Social Democratic Party. 
The coalition successfully overcame eco- 
nomic problems and restored Germany 
to a healthy pattern of growth. 

Unfortunately, President Ford is not 
interested. He has shown clearly enough 
that his idea of cooperation is for the 
administration to propose and Congress 
meekly to dispose. But it would be sheer 
folly to enact Mr. Ford’s proposals—a 
demand-chilling; 5-percent income sur- 
tax, new corporate tax loopholes to erode 
Federal revenues and increase the budget 
deficit, a pipsqueak, 6-month, leaf-raking 
public employment program. These 
measures could not be better tailored to 
deepen the current recession into a real 
depression without even beginning to at- 
tack inflation. 

The Democratic Congress must thus 
assume the leadership in economic af- 
fairs, handicapped though it is by a re- 
caicitrant Executive. Fortunately, Demo- 
crats have been working on an economic 
program since early summer, and subse- 
quent events have only underlined the 
correctness of their position. 

On June 1, at the invitation of CBS 
radio, I presented a Democratic alterna- 
tive to President Nixon’s midyear eco- 
nomic report. I called for “a new social 
contract. between the Government and 
the majority of citizens” in which “the 
Government would pledge to see that 
there are enough jobs, improved pur- 
chasing power, and fair redistribution of 
the tax burden.” 

On July 7, in an article for the New 
York Times on economic policy, I called 
again for a Democratic economic pro- 
gram promising jobs, stable prices, fair 
credit allocation, and tax redistribution. 

On duly 24, the House Democratic 
caucus adopted a resolution on the 
economy drafted by the Democratic 
steering committee recommending: 

(1) the adoption of a balanced tax reform 
package, including measures to offset the 
harm done by inflation to the purchasing 
power of middle- and lower-income fami- 
lies, who have suffered most from inflation; 
(2) cutting out the waste and unnecessary 
expenditures wherever found; (3). improved 
and expanded public employment and un- 
employment compensation programs to 


the War against 
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combat the rising tide of Joblessness and in- 
creased efforts to solve the specific problems 
of the marginally employable; (4) cushion- 
ing the impact of monetary restraint and 
bringing down high interest rates by chan- 
nelling credit toward credit-starved areas of 
the economy, such as productive capital in- 
vestment, housing, state and local govern- 
ments, and small business, and away from 
speculative and inflationary use of credit; 
(5) increasing the supply of scarce materials 
and forestalling future shortages through 
advance planning and sensible import, ex- 
port, subsidy and market policies; (6) con- 
sideration and implementation of new 
policies to place all governmental economic 
policy machinery on a longer-range basis, 
including review of government policies in 
such areas as agriculture, energy transpor- 
tation, health, defense procurement, and 
antitrust policy, and development of the 
Congress’ own new budgetary systém for 
long-range purposes, such as the evaluation 
of long-range effects of changes in taxes 
and expenditures; (7) efforts by business, 
labor and government to achieve responsi- 
ble wage and price behavior; (8) adequate 
support for badly-needed social programs, 
such as education, health, housing, and 
anti-pollution efforts through the increased 
federal revenues which will automatically 
result from a healthy economy, and that the 
appropriate committees of the House be 
urged to report legislation to implement 
these recommendations, where possible, in 
this Congress and, where not, in the 94th 
Congress. 


On August 7, at a national town meet- 
ing session devoted to economics, I argued 
again for a specifically Democratic 
“humanization” of the Republican “old- 
time religion” of unrelieved fiscal and 
monetary austerity. 

On September 28, 10 days before Presi- 
dent Ford’s economic summit, House 
Speaker Cart ALBERT reaffirmed the 
caucus economic program: 

But we deeply believe that a viable sum- 
mit economic program must include three 
recommendations recently approved by the 
House Democratic Caucus, .. . public service 
employment, ..,. 2 clearly defined system for 
channeling credit, .. . a social contract high- 
lighted by (a) immediate income tax or 
social security tax relief... balanced by the 
elimination of unjustified tax subsidies... 
and (b) ... restraint by the business sector 
in such matters as price behavior and execu- 
tive compensation. 


Speaker ALBERT also spoke’ strongly in 
support of the caucus platform at the 
economic summit itself. 

On October,)9, in response to questions 
by CBS radio as to the Democratic Con- 
gress response to Mr. Ford’s postsummit 
economic proposals, I said: 

I think he [the President] blew a great 
opportunity ... because I and others had 
gone to the Summit and said: “Mr, President, 
we will go along with you on fiscal austerity 
and budget-balancing, even though that 
doesn't sound much like what Democrats 
have traditionally thought; we will go along 
with you on restrictions on the money sup- 
ply, though that certainly isn’t a very popu- 
list point of view, if you go along with us 
on things like credit allocation, and a social 
contract with working people whereby they 
get a tax reduction paid for by plugging tax 
loopholes on the wealthy, and if you go along 
with us on a real public service employment 
program across the board which has as its 
goal the provision of a job for Americans 
ab > and willing.to work.” 


Well, we got the back of his hand on 
all three of those things. 
Other groups have endorsed this same 
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economic program. The Democratic Ad- 
visory Council of Elected Officials on 
November 16 wrote Speaker ALBERT call- 
ing for “general easing of credit,” “more 
selective methods of supplying credit” to 
productive enterprises, such as housing, 
small businesses and municipal borrow- 
ers, enactment of a tax reform package 
giving relief to low- and moderate- 
income families to be financed by repeal- 
ing tax loopholes, and establishment of a 
“permanent public service employment 
program” at a size large enough to re- 
duce joblessness. And last Friday, No- 
vember 22, the Speaker again put for- 
ward such a program as the “Democratic 
alternative.” 

That is where matters stand now. 
Democrats both in and out of Congress 
have agreed on an economic action pro- 
gram to begin to whip unemployment, 
inflation, and recession. The vast major- 
ity of Americans supported the program 
at the polls. Mr. Ford has repeatedly 
brushed off attempts by the majority 
party to secure his cooperation in achiev- 
ing the program. Congress must now 
move swiftly on its own to implement 
these policies. 

The Democratic economic program, 
while recognizing the need for fiscal and 
monetary moderation, will fight inflation 
and unemployment on five principal 
fronts: 

First. Public Service Employment. Ex- 
panding public service employment into 
a major program will make possible a 
significant reduction in unemployment 
without adding to inflation. The Demo- 
cratic public service jobs program should 
satisfy the following criteria: 

The program must create enough new 
jobs to make a real dent in unemploy- 
ment, With 5.5 million Americans out of 
work, the 170,000 public service jobs cur- 
rently funded under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act are only 
a drop in the bucket, comparéd to what 
is needed, To bring unemployment down 
to an acceptable level, we should provide 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000 public service 
jobs as soon as possible to bring unem- 
ployment down to under 5 percent. 

The Federal Government should take 
the initiative to set up public employment 
where local governments prove unwilling 
or unable. The CETA leaves it up to local 
and State governments to act as prime 
sponsors, of public service employment 
programs. But why should the unem- 
ployed be dépendent on the whims of 
local governments that are often blind 
to the needs of those most likely to be 
unemployed—the poor, blacks, women, 
teenagers, the aged? 

If local governments do not act—and 
meny have dragged their feet in the 
past—then let us be sure that the Fed- 
eral Government has power to take the 
initiative to establish public programs. 
We need a new “Civilian Job Corps” to 
make jobs available to everyone, regard- 
less of where they live. 

Every. public service worker should be 
provided a decent living wage. The scale 
of compensation under some proposed 
public service employment programs is 
woefully inadequate. The Federal Re- 
serve’s proposal projects an annual wage 
of $4,000—barely a poverty wage. Let us 
be sure that the Democratic public sery- 
ice jobs program provides an adequate 
standard of living. 
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A putlic service jobs program must 
be a reliable source of employment as 
long as unemployment exists. It is a sad 
state of affairs that under existing law 
we must wait until unemployment 
reaches 6 percent for 3 months be- 
fore the President of the United States 
agrees to take the problem seriously 
enough to release publie service jobs 
funds. Why should we wait until 5.5 mil- 
lion are unemployed before we start 
providing public service jobs? 

Any unemployment when people ac- 
tively want to work, to provide their own 
income, is unacceptable. We should have 
a program that provides jobs to people 
when they need them, which is anytime 
they are unemployed. 

When unemployment declines below 
the specified levels, job funding is auto- 
matically reduced or terminated, throw- 
ing large numbers of public service work- 
ers out of jobs or putting an unbearable 
fiscal burden on local government. Why 
not avoid these unnecessary disloca- 
tions by abandoning unemployment 
triggers? 

The program must provide creative, in- 
novative jobs. Public service employ- 
ment should not be bureaucratic make- 
work, filing, jobs that provide little more 
than an income to those who hold them. 
Why not have public service workers help 
the policemen on the beat, especially in 
light of the recent increases in crime? 
Why not have them work in a para- 
medical capacity and bring down health 
costs? Why not smooth the roadbeds un- 
der Amtrak trains to get a decent mass 
transportation system going? Why not 
paint and repair inner city housing to 
help fight the current housing crunch? 
Such jobs would yield useful public serv- 
ices and at the same time provide train- 
ing and incentives for upward mobility 
to the public service worker. 

The program must provide jobs for 
those who would not otherwise be em- 
ployable. While all unemployed must be 
helped, we should not repeat the experi- 
ence of the Emergency Employment Act 
of 1971, where too much money went to 
rehire laid-off and highly paid city plan- 
ners, engineers, and bureaucrats rather 
than those who really needed public 
jobs—the semiskilled and unskilled 
thrown on the mercy of a private sector 
which had no jobs for them. 

The program must be headed by some- 
one who really believes in it. We have 
only to look at the administration of 
wage and price controls to see what hap- 
pens when nonbelievers are put in charge 
of a program. Let us take care to see that 
public service employment programs are 
not similarly discredited by putting the 
enemy in charge. 

There are currently public service em- 
ployment bills before the House which 
meet these criteria. Among them are: 

H.R. 1415, which I introduced with 85 
cosponsors, would put 500,000 unemploy- 
ed persons in jobs providing needed pub- 
lic services and provide training and 
manpower services currently unavailable 
to help public service workers move into 
private sector and permanent public sec- 
tor jobs. 

H.R. 15476, sponsored by Representa- 
tive Hawsins and myself, with 60 other 
Members, establishes a Job Guarantee 
Office and Standby Job Corps under 
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the U.S. Pull Employment Service to 
insure paid employment to all adult 
Americans willing and able to work, and 
requires the President to develop a na- 
tional full production and full employ- 
ment program as part of the annual Eco- 
nomic Report. 

H.R. 16150, introduced by Representa- 
tive VANDER VEEN and cosponsors, would 
provide funds for 900,000 public service 
jobs and establish a permanent public 
service employment fund. 

We musi also pay attention to improv- 
ing unemployment compensation. Cur- 
rently, jobless workers receive about half 
their weekly wage, up to a $99 maximum, 
for no more than 34 weeks. 

But $99 a week is just barely enough to 
bring a family up to a poverty level in- 
come, totally inadequate in this period 
of inflation. Furthermore, with unem- 
ployment rising to levels we have not 
seen since the Great Depression, many 
families—over 30,000 per week at cur- 
rent rates—will exhaust their benefits 
long before a new job is found. 

Congress must act quickly to provide 
adequate unemployment compensation 
for the victims of the current recession. 

Second. Price controls: With prices 
rising rapidly sinee the elimination cf 
controls last spring, many have called— 
most recently Senator Mansrre.p—for 
Presidential standby authority to reim- 
pose across-the-board controls on wages, 
prices, profits, dividends, and interest 
rates. Given the administration's track 
record in implementing controls to which 
it is outspokenly opposed, such a step 
seems unrealistic at present. Nor does 
the economic situation really justify 
across-the-board controls. 

What we do need is to give the Coun- 
cil on Wage and Price Stability the 
power to impose stop orders, ceiling, and 
rolibacks on “administered” prices—that 
is, industries where a small number of 
powerful firms are able to set prices and 
price hikes unchallenged by competition 
from smaller firms—the automobile in- 
dustry, petroleum, iron and steel, coal, 
chemicals, drugs, basic metals. It is in 
these areas that most inflationary pres- 
sure is now occurring. 

I have drawn up legislation to give the 
Council such authority, as have many 
other Congressmen. Until Mr. Ford 
recognizes the necessity of controlling 
administered prices, however, there 
seems little usè in pressing legislation 
which require his implementation. Dem- 
ocrats must continue, nonetheless, to ad- 
vocate controls in the 94th Congress. 

Third. Tax reform and relief: With 
Federal revenues some $60 billion below 
what they would be in the absence of tax 
preferences, tax reform has for too iong 
been a major legislative priority blocked 
by administration opposition, and Ways 
and Means Committee languor. Now, as 
inflation, rising payroll taxes, and unem- 
ployment take their toll of moderate- 
income families, with real purchasing 
power and effective demand slackening, 
tax relief for low- and middle-income 
taxpayers is just as urgent. 

The Ways and Means tax bill to be re- 
ported out this week is a good first start 
in both directions. Toward tax reform, 
the bill repeals the oil depletion allow- 
ance and imposes a modest windfall 
profits tax and tightens tax treatment of 
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foreign income. Toward tax relief, the 
bill raises the low income allowance and 
increases the standard deduction for 
those who do not itemize. Overall, the 
bill will add a small amount to Federal 
revenues—about $750 million in 1974 ris- 
ing to $1 billion in 1975 and thereafter. 

The House will vote on this bill early 
in December. We should pass it handily. 
Let us hope that the Senate follows suit. 
Should Mr. Ford decide to veto the 
measure, repassage of the bill and over- 
riding the veto should be the first order 
of business in the new Congress. 

This bill is far from comprehensive, 
however. The 94th Congress must still 
undertake the fundamental, revenue- 
raising tax reform promised for the last 
3 years. We need some basic loophole- 
plugging to get rid of such inefficient, 
uneconomical provisions as the follow- 
ing: Domestic International Sales Cor- 
porations, DISC’s, which allow corpora- 
tions to defer tax on half their export 
earnings. 

This provision, passed in 1971 when 
the U.S. balance of payments was our 
overriding concern, has been made ob- 
solete by a new reliance on floating ex- 
change rates internationally. This 
blanket incentive to export, regardless of 
whether the commodity is in short sup- 
ply at home, clearly contributes to in- 
ation. The Ways and Means tax bill 
trims DISC; next year we must end DISC 
once and for ail. 

Capital gains untaxed at death, 
encourages wealthy holders of appre- 
ciated property to hold on to their as- 
sets to avoid tax. If an appreciated stock 
is sold, the owner pays a tax on the gain. 
If the stock is given away during life, 
the recipient must eventually pay tax on 
the donor’s gain as well as on his own. 
But if the stock is transferred at-death, 
neither the original owner nor the heir 
pays tax on the gain. With lack of in- 
vestment capital for innovative, tech- 
nologically-advanced enterprise a crucial 
bottleneck at present, such a provision 
is a noose around the neck of economic 
expansion. 

Minimum tax, originally enacted in 
1969 to make sure that wealthy loophole 
enjoyers paid at least a 10-percent “‘min- 
imum” tax on income otherwise ex- 
empted from taxation, was so weakened 
by exemptions and deductions that the 
tax is effective at only.4 percent—far less 
than the average worker, for example, 
must pay on his earned income. Even the 
administration has admitted that the tax 
must be tightened. Making this tax on 
loophole income effective must be part 
of a tax reform bill next year. 

Hobby farms, run by doctors and den- 
tists hundreds of miles away for the 
express purpose of generating tax losses 
to shelter unrelated taxable income, 
serve only to bid up the price of land 
and equipment for bona fide working 
farmers. The 1969 Tax Reform Act at- 
cempted timidly to control these shelters. 
The 1875 Tax Reform Act should end 
them altogether. 

Other tax preferences must also be re- 
examined: the unlimited deduction of 
mortgage interest, which results in a 
Federal subsidy to the wealthy for the 
purchase of $100,000 homes while the 
poor go homeless; the asset depreciation 
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range system, which allows corporations 
to write off certain equipment up to 20 
times faster than it is actually depreciat- 
ing; tax-exempt interest on State and 
local bonds, which effectively limits the 
market for these instruments and pro- 
vides tax bonanzas to taxpayers in the 
50-percent-and-up marginal rate 
bracket. 

The revenue raised through these re- 
forms is urgently needed, not just to help 
balance the budget, but also to finance 
another form of tax relief—payroll tax 
reduction. Since 1972, the payroll tax 
base has risen from $9,000 to $13,200, and 
the rate has climbed from 5.2 to 5.85 per- 
cent. The burden of this increase is borne 
disproportionately by lower-middle in- 
come workers who just cannot be asked 
to shoulder the only general tax increase 
in 10 years. H.R. 13803, which I intro- 
duced with 37 cosponsors this year, 
would introduce into the social security 
tax base a low-income allowance and 
personal deductions like those in the in- 
come tax, phased out progressively for 
higher incomes. Similar proposals by 
other members testify to widespread 
concern over the harsh regressivity of 
the payroll tax and the urgent need to 
redistribute the burden. The 95th Con- 
gress must exert pressure on the Ways 
and Means Committee to take up pay- 
roll and income tax reform at once. 

Fourth. Credit allocation: Allocating 
credit solely according to ability to pay 
sky-high interest rates has diverted 
credit to nonproductive and speculative 
uses—from empty Florida condominiums 
to gambling in foreign exchange—and 
away from uses that provide jobs and ex- 
pand supplies—low- and middle-income 
housing and productive eapital invest- 
ment, for example. 

On Angust 8, 1974, 21 Democratic 
members of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 590, calling for the 
Federal Reserve Board “to channel ex- 
tensions of credit toward essential and 
productive capital investment, low- and 
middle-income housing, State and local 
governments, and small business, and 
away from loans for speculation in real 
estate and commodities, to finance anti- 
competitive acquisitions, and for other 
inflationary purposes.” 

The Credit Control Act of 1969, which 
provides the basic authority, gives the 
Federal Reserve the power to set an 
upper limit on the percent of any bank's 
loans and investments which can be used 
for nonpriority purposes, and allows the 
Fed to set maximum interest rates, maxi- 
mum maturities, minimum downpay- 
ments, and the maximum amount of 
credit which may be extended in connec- 
tion with any purchase or loan. 

An alternative to direct credit controls 
is provided by my bill, H.R. 15709, under 
which the Federal Reserve would require 
banks to hold supplemental reserves 
against nonpriority loans and invest- 
ments in addition to, the reserves cur- 
rently held against demand and time 
deposits. At the same time, banks would 
be allowed credits against these supple- 
mental reserves when they make loans 
and investments that go for priority 
purposes. This use.of the market mech- 
anism to channel credit where it should 
go has won the favor of numerous econ- 
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omists and bankers, such as former Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Governor Andrew 
Brimmer. 

To temper the cry for credit control, 
however, the Federal Reserve on Septem- 
ber 16 issued voluntary credit guidelines 
to its member banks, urging them to 
“restrict the growth in their loan port- 
folios by selecting carefully and respon- 
sibly the uses to which they put their 
loanable funds.” The Fed suggested that 
credit should be channeled away from 
purely financial activities, such as cor- 
porate takeovers; loans for speculative 
purposes, such as excessive inventory ac- 
cumulation or investing in land without 
well-defined plans for its use; and loans 
to foreigners which divert loans funds 
from U.S. customers, and toward home- 
building, and capital investment to im- 
prove productivity or to increase capac- 
ity with particular attention to the 
essentially of the borrower’s product and 
the borrower's significance as an em- 
ployer. 

On October 11, the Joint Economic 
Committee asked the Nation’s 300 larg- 
est banks for data needed to monitor the 
progress of this voluntary credit pro- 
gram—the percentages of their loans and 
investments as of September 1, 1974, 
according to the Fed’s guidelines, and 
their lending targets as of July 1, 1975. 

The majority of the 162 banks re- 
sponding to the JEC’s request expected 
that they could not comply with the 
Federal Reserve's voluntary program, as 
too vague. - 

Since the banks apparently cannot 
make head or tail of the Fed guidelines, 
the voluntary approach: should be side- 
tracked in favor of congressional action 
on either H.R. 15709 or on the Credit 
Control Act of 1960. 

Fifth. Emergency housing assistance: 
High interest rates and the rising cost 
of materials and labor have caused hous- 
ing starts to fall from 2.30 million the 
the first half of 1973 to 1.12 million in 
October 1974—a 50-percent decline. The 
housing depression has had two unfor- 
tunate effects. Some 567,000 construc- 
tion. workers are unemployed. And 
thousands of families, especially young 
couples looking for a first house, are 
unable to find suitable homes. 

Later this week I shall introduce an 
emergency housing bill to provide shal- 
low mortgage interest subsidies to home- 
buyers who apply within 2 years of en- 
actment, and meet certain criteria: 

Théy must have an annual income no 
greater than 120 percent of the median 
income of their region, or as determined 
by the Secretary of HUD, Modest-in- 
come families, comprising roughly the 
middle one-third of American families, 
have suffered severely from the current 
economic pinch, They have been hurt 
most from the rising cost of basic com- 
modities. from higher payroll taxes, from 
the increase in unemployment. Unlike 
the bottom one-third, they receive al- 
most no Federal aid in food stamps, in- 
come assistance, and other social pro- 
grams. Unlike the very rich third, they 
receive almost no benefit from income 
tax preferences. 

Owning a home is a precious dream to 
many of these families, and, in normal 
times, a dream which they might. surely 
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realize. Through infiation and high in- 
terest rates, houses are now priced be- 
yond the reach of most average-income 
families. The Federal Government has 
a responsibility to help them through 
this economic crisis by aiding them to 
buy suitable homes. 

They must be willing and able to pay 
6-percent interest on their mortgage. 
Unlike section 235 housing, my bill would 
provide only shallow-interest subsidies. 
The goal of the bill is to supplement 
nearly adequate financial resources, not 
to catapult families who really cannot 
affort it into homeownership. The Fed- 
eral Government would assume all in- 
terest charges greater than 6 percent a 
year—with the average mortgage rate 
now 10 percent, the Government would 
thus pay 4 percent—leaving the buyer 
responsible for principal repayment and 
the more reasonable 6-percent interest 
rate. 

They must be able to assume the full 
interest payments after 4 years. Again 
unlike the section 235 housing program, 
Emergency Middle Income Housing Act 
of 1974 does not entail a 20- or 30-year 
drain on the Federal Treasury. It is 
aimed primarily at young couples. who 
look forward to financial security, but 
are for the moment unable to find money 
for the house they need. As their Income 
naturally rises, they will be in a position 
to assume full responsibility for their 
home payments. 

The house—or condominium or coop- 
erative—must have been built with some 
consideration of the most efficient use 
of land and energy. Unlike earlier pro- 
grams, my bill would stimulate new and 
better residential planning, an alterna- 
tive to the suburban sprawl which dis- 
figures countless landscapes and burns 
up scarce energy resources. 

My bill would provide assistance di- 
rectly to. the housing industry, a far more 
efficient way to tackle the problem than 
the proposed savings account interest 
tax deduction reported out by the Ways 
and Means Committee. The tax deduc- 
tion benefits the rich more than the av- 
erage family, loses $2 billion a year in 
Federal revenues, and would provide, at 
best, a $3.5 billion infiux of funds into 
new housing—and that for 1 year only! 
The Emergency Middle Income Housing 
Act, on the other hand, with an approxi- 
mate average annual cost of $650 per 
house, will stimulate new. housing, ex- 
pand construction employment, and give 
moderate-income families a hand to- 
ward buying a decent home. 

Such a Democratic: program will do 
even more than provide jobs, reasonable 
price stability, fairer taxes, fairer and 
more efficient credit allocaton, and more 
housing: It will form the basis of the 
new social contract which is essential if 
we are to survive this economic crisis. 
Workers, seeing their interests sincerely 
considered by the Government, will have 
reason to moderate wage increase de- 
mands. Businesses, for their part, must 
show similar restraint in setting prices 
and rates of executive compensation. In 
this way a momentum to inflation will 
be halted, and a barrier to restored 
productivity and economic growth re- 
moved. 

There are other steps towards eco- 


nomic recovery, of course, which should 
be taken. 

Scarce supplies of basic commodities 
have exacerbated inflationary pressures. 
Sensible export and import policies, ad- 
vance planning and marketing advice are 
needed to expand supplies and eliminate 
bottlenecks. 

Government regulatory agencies must 
be thoroughly examined to make sure 
that they are fulfilling their statutory 
responsibilities on which the health of 
the economy in part depends. Is the CAB 
doing its best to promote competition 
and reasonable air fares? Is the FTC 
subjecting natural gas producers’ price 
hikes to the strictest scrutiny? Reform 
of many of these agencies is in order. 

But the Democratic program described 
above—public service jobs, control of 
administered prices, tax reduction and 
reform, credit allocation, an emergency 
housing program all leading to a social 
contract between workers, business, and 
the Government—covers the command- 
ing heights of economic policy. If we can 
act promptly and unequivocally on this 
program—and I believe that this strong- 
ly Democratic Congress has the will, 
as well as the votes, to do so—we will 
be on the path to full employment with- 
out-inflation. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RE- 
CRUITING RESULTS FOR SEPTEM- 
BER, FISCAL YEAR 1975 


(Mr. DAN DANIEL asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to submit for inclusion in the 
Record the September update of re- 
cruiting results in the All Volunteer 
Force. The total strength of the four 
military services at the end of August 
was about 2,153,000. The total was 99 
percent. of their target of 2,168,000. 


ACTIVE MILITARY STRENGTHS 
{Amounts in thousands) 


August 
1974 
(pretimi- 
nary) 


Army.. 

Navy. : 
Marine Corps__._- 
Air Force... 


Total, 00D- 


The total of 49,200 men and women 
recruited in September was within 300 
or 0.6 percent of the total objective of 
49500. In the first quarter of fiscal year 
1975 the four military services recruited 
about 144,000 men and women or 98 
percent of their objective of 146,800. The 
quarterly total of 144,000 was 30,400 or 
27 percent above the 113,500 men and 
women recruited in the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1974. Increases in recruiting 
were obtained by each of the four mili- 
tary services with the largest propor- 
tionate increases occurring in the 
Army—plus 41 percent—and the Marine 
Corps—plus 29 percent. Altbough the 
Navy did not achieve its desired recruit- 
ing objective in the first quarter of this 
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fiscal year, it did recruit 6,400 or 21 per- 
cent more men and women than in the 
same period last year. 


ENLISTED ACCESSIONS—ALL SOURCES 


[To nearest 100] 


September 1974 
Ob- 
ject- 
Service ive 


Ist quarter 
Fiscal Fiscal 
Per- yar year Percent 
975 1974 change 


Actuat 


22,800 23,500 
13,800 12,700 


6,100 6,100 
6,900 6, 900 


Army 
Navy. 
Marine 


47, 800 
29, 800 


441 


+21 


Corps... 


T4, 500 $25 
Air Force 


900 21, 500 +2 
Total, 7 
DOD. 49,500 49, 200 


99 144, 000 113, 500 -+27 


In September, as well as the entire 
first quarter of fiscal year 1975, 90 per- 
cent of all nonprior service enlistees were 
in mental categories I-III which are the 
average and above average mental 
groups. Of the September nonprior sery- 
ice enlistees 66 percent were high school 
graduates, compared to 68 percent for 
the entire first quarter. Women ac- 
counted for 4,100 of the new enlistees. in 
September and 12,100 in the first quar- 
ter. Black enlistments accounted for 21 
percent of the September enlistments 
and 22 percent of the total for the first 
quarter. 


BLACKS AS A COMPONENT OF ENLISTMENTS AND 
STRENGTHS 


Percent of total en- 

listments for the Ist 
quarter of fiscal yaar Percent of tóta 
974 enlisted strength 
Giuly-September), as of June 1974 


Navy. } 
Marine Corps.. 
Air EO- 


Total, DOD_____ 


The total selected reserve strengths 
decreased slightly during August: 


SELECTED RESERVE STRENGTHS 


Amounts in thousands] 


Average 
strengths 
Fiscal 
End strengths Fiscal car 
m jear 975 
975 
thru 
August 


July August 
1974 1974 


Army National Guard.. 397.0 
233.1 


Army Reserve 

Naval Reserve... 113.6 
Marine Corps Reserve. 31.1 k 
Air National Guard... 93.6 z 90,7 
Air Force Reserve... 45.4 45.2 50,2 


Total, DOD..... 9128 910.8 908.3. 9123. 925.0 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RE- 
CRUITING RESULTS FOR OCTO- 
BER, FISCAL YEAR 1975 


(Mr. DAN DANIEL asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Speaker, so 
that these figures will be available for 
all Members of the House, I am again 
placing in the Recorp the Department 
of Defense’s recruiting results for the 
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month of October. These figures indicate 
that the total strength of the four mili- 
tary services at the end of September 
was about 2,155,000, or 99 percent of 
their September target of 2,174,000. 
Strengths by service are compared with 
their June 1975 authorizations in the 
table below: 


ACTIVE MILITARY STRENGTH 


{Thousands} 


June 1975 
(authorization) 


September 1974 
(preliminary) 


784 
545 
192 
634 


785 
540 
196 
528 


Total, DOD__. 2,155 2, 149 


n TE FO kahpe- 
rs 


arina Corps... 
Air e REES 


In October, 41,800 men and women 
were recruited which is about 1 percent 
above the total objective of 41,500: 


ENLISTED ACCESSIONSALL SOURCES 


October 1974 


Service Objective Actual Percent 


19, 600 
10, 800 
5, 000 
6, 300 


41, 800 


104 
97 
97 

100 


wl 


Martie Corps... 
Air Force... 


Total DOD.. 


Ninety-three percent of all non-prior- 
service enlistees were in mental cate- 
gories I-III, which are the average and 
above-average mental groups. This was 
the highest proportion of average and 
above-average mental category enlistees 
since June 1973. Approximately 64 per- 
cent of the new enlistees were high school 
graduates and about 9 percent, or 3,400, 
were women. Black enlistments ac- 
counted for 19 percent of the October 
enlistments compared to 21 percent in 
September. The services also recruited 
about 3,400 prior-service personnel, 

The total selected reserve strengths de- 
clined slightly during September, 

I include the following tables: 


SELECTED RESERVE STRENGTHS 


fin thousands] 


End strengths Average strengths 


Fiscal 
ear 

975 
author- 
zed 


Septém- 

bèr 1974 August 

prelim- 1974 
inary) » (ectual) 


through 
Sep- 
tember 


Army National Guard.. 


392:2 


Marine Corps 
Air National Guard._-- 
Air Force Reserve.. 


Total DOD 
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OCTOBER RESULTS 
QUANTITY 
TOTAL MILITARY STRENGTHS—ACTUALS VS. OBJECTIVES 


Mhousan: 


ds] 


End of Septembar 1974 


Objective 


Actual 


Percent of 


Number objective 


Ce ee ee 


Navy... 
Marine Corps. 
Air Force... 


781 
557 
190 
647 


2,174 


784 
545 
192 
634 


2, 155 


ENLISTED ACCESSIONS—ALL SOURCES 


By Service 


<.. 11,100 10, 800 
=. 5,300 


Marine Corps... . 
Air Force 


Total... 
By Source 
Nonprior service: 


Women 


Prior service... 


ENLISTED ACCESSIONS 


By Service 


Army 
Navy 
Marine Corps... 


Air Force....-.-.-- 


Total DOD. 


41, 500 


Oc tober 


~ Objec- 
tive 


- 18,900 19,6 


5,1 
6, 300 


35, 900 
, 000 
„700 


October 


Objec- 
tive 


Actual 
6, 300 
Hi, 800 


35, 000 
3, 400 
3, 400 


Actual 


Fiscal 

ear 

975 

- Sep- to 
Per- tomber, date, 
cant percent percent 


104 
97 
97 

100 


101 


103 

92 
100 
101 


99 


103 
91 
994+ 

101 


99 


00 
00 


98 
114 
127 


97 
126 
115 


96 
117 
108 


MALE NONPRIOR SERVICE 


Fiscal 
ear 

975 

to 

date, 
percent 


Sep- 
Peor- tember, 


cent percent 


. 15,600 
10, 000 
5, 000 
5, 300 


~ 35,900 


9,6 


35,0 


15,300. 98 


4, 800 
5, 300 


98 
90. 
101 
101 
97 


99 
89 
100 
101 


96 


95 
97 
100 


oo 98 


00 


ENLISTED ACCESSIONS 


y Service 
Army_. a> 
MSV) oc ae 
Marine Corps 
Air Force. 


Total DOD__ 


~~ 3,000 3 


3, 400 


FEMALE NONPRIOR SERVICE 


124 
107 
103 
101 


114 


149 
109 
106 
101 


126 


132 
104 
103 
101 


117 


FISCAL YEAR 1975 ARMY COMBAT—ARMS ENLISTMENTS 


Total 
Total 
pi dh TA 


Fiscal year through Octo- 


Bonus 


Objec- 
Gyo 


tive 


ber—actual 
Non- 
bonus 
Per- 


Total cent 


yj _ 16,407 4,706 7 
of TAn S n M ED EY L 


12, 234 


8 2,607 -... 1 
Wiens 


1 Shortfalls are made up by assigning enlistees not puaranteed 


a specialty. 


DOD overall... 

Army overall.. 

Army combat 
arms. .-.-._. x 


2-year term 
accessions as a 
percent of total 
‘seetessio ns 
Fiscal 
ear 
975 
Guly- 
Octo- 
ber) 


TURNOVER TRENDS 


Average length of 
initial term (years) 


Fiscal 
ear 
ü pa 
uly- 
Octo- 
ber) 


Fiscal 
ear 
$71 


Percent 
ui- 
crease 


17 
24 


19 


3. 13 
2. 19 


3.1 al 
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QUALITY 
ENLISTED ACCESSIONS—NONPRIOR SERVICE MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Fiscal year 
1975 to 
date 
(percent) 


October 


Number 


—~ September 
Percent (percent) 


High Schoot 
Graduates 


Army.....----... 
Navy... A 
Marine Corps. 

Air Forca... 

_ Total, DOD...- 

~~ Mental 
Mental Group IV 


Marine Corp: 
Air Force 


Total, DOD... 2, 760 


REPRESENTATION 


ENLISTED. ACCESSIONS—NONPRIOR SERVICE, 
AND WOMEN 


MEN 


Fiscal year 
1975 to 
date 
percent 


October Septem- 


-—— f 


Percent percent 


Number 


Black 
Enlistments 
Army..2......... 
Navy. ...-....... 
Marine ee: 

Air Force.. 


Total DOD_. 7, 400 


ENLISTED ACCESSIONS 


4,100 
1, 200 
1, 100 
1,000 


NONPRIOR SERVICE WOMEN 


‘Number of enlistments (thousands) 
Actual (fiscal year) Plan, 
fiscal 


1971 = 1973 year 1975 


1974 


Army 

Navy! i 
Marine Corps.. 
Air Force 


Total DOD 
Parcent of 
total NPS.. 


1 Fiscal year 1974-75 data includes, fiscal year 1971-73 data 
excludes, reserves entering for extended active duty. periods 
of at least 2 yrs, 


WOMEN AS A COMPONENT=OF TOTAL MILITARY STRENGTH 
(END OF FISCAL YEAR) 


Number in service (thousands) 


Actual fiscal year) 
ET 


e 


Army 

Navy.. 

Marine Corps... 
Ait Force... 


Total DOD 
Percent of 


total 1.6 45 


SUPPORT OF 
TREATMENT 
PROBLEMS 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. 


RESEARCH AND 
FOR INFERTILITY 


Speaker, while we do 
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so much for contraception, we do rela- 
tively nothing for fertility. It is estimated 
that one out of seven couples—3%2 mil- 
lion couples—are unable to have chil- 
dren. In addition, there are over 21⁄2 
million couples whose female partner has 
difficulty conceiving or carrying a child to 
term. Many of these married couples 
would like to have children and are un- 
able to. They should be able to find 
medical assistance to help them have 
children as easily as others can to limit 
theirs. 

Existing family planning services are 
primarily designed to prevent the cycle of 
unwanted children. The support they 
have offered has been contraceptive in 
nature including programs to distribute 
birth control devices or drugs, making it 
possible for families to space their chil- 
dren if they wish. 

Legislation Dr. Carrer, the gentleman 
from Kentucky, and I are introducing 
today would establish programs to assist 
research in fertility, sterility, and the re- 
productive process. Specialized regional 
treatment centers would be set up to 
provide infertility diagnosis and treat- 
ment for men and women, gynecological 
services, medical examinations, pelvic 
and breast examinations, pap smears, 
blood tests, blood pressure, urinalysis, 
and VD tests. Such services will also pro- 
vide a major source of preventive health 
care for women of childbearing age. 

At the present time, it is our under- 
standing that any federally funded in- 
fertility service deals only with intercon- 
ceptual care between pregnancies. These 
programs should give more than contra- 
ceptive care. They should provide coun- 
seling for childless couples who would 
like to have children and referral to spe- 
cialized regional] treatment centers, 

In the United States last year and for 
the second consecutive year, birth rates 
as well as fertility rates fell to their low- 
est points in history, The population “re- 
placement level” of 2.1 children per fam- 
ily dropped to 1.9. Last year births in the 
United States were the smallest number 
since 1945. The number of marriages for 
1973 showed the smallest increase since 
1959. 

We are putting millions of dollars into 
limiting the size of families. But there 
are those childless couples—12 million 
people—who would like to increase their 
number but are unable to. The state of 
present medical knowledge is such that 
many such families can be helped. We 
want to help them and such research 
programs and treatment centers would 
provide the needed assistance. 

The cosponsors of the bill Dr. CARTER 
and I are introducing today are Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
CONTE, Mr. Fraser, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr, 
Hecuiter of West Virginia, Mr, HEL- 
STOSKT, and Mr. RANGEL. 


COSTLY, DANGEROUS PRESCRIP- 
TION DRUG MARKETING ABUSES 
CAN BE ENDED 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was give per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr, Speaker, Representa- 
tives JAMES SYMINGTON, FRANK EVANS, 
and I, together with Representatives 
BELLA ABZUG, GEORGE Brown, DANTE 
FASCELL, KEN HECHLER, HENRY HELSTO- 
SKI, JOHN MURPHY, CHARLES RANGEL, BEN 
ROSENTHAL, and FERNAND St GERMAIN to- 
day reintroduced H.R. 17299, the Drug 
Safety, Consumer Information, and 
Medical Records Act. 

Recent hearings by the Senate Health 
Subcommittee over a 6-month period un- 
covered massive abuses in the advertis- 
ing, marketing, and promotion of pre- 
scription drugs. Out of these hearings 
came legislation, S. 3441, sponsored by 
Senators KENNEDY, RANDOLPH, PELL, 
HATHAWAY, STAFFORD, and CRANSTON. 
While not identical to S. 3441, our legis- 
lation is a companion measure. 

The legislation we have introduced 
will: 

Establish a National Center for Clini- 
cal Pharmacology to improve the study 
of clinical pharmacology and to review 
problems associated with drug prescrib- 
ing; 

Regulate drug promotions, including 
the certification of manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives—“detailmen”—and the 
banning of related gifts to drugstores 
and doctors; 

Require publication of the therapeutic 
equivalence of drugs; 

Provide additional drug information to 
consumers; 

Standardize the labeling of drugs; and 


Give the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion mandatory recall authority for 
adulterated or misbranded foods, drugs 
and cosmetics. 


While the exact figure is not known, 
the number of American. dying annually 
from adverse drug rcactions has Deen 
estimated at 30,000, approaching the 
number dying on our highways. The tes- 
timony earlier this year before the Sen- 
ate Health Subcommittee, chaired by 
Senator KENNEDY, indicated that $2 bil- 
lion is spent annually to cover costs as- 
sociated with adverse drug reactions. 

With the assistance of my coinitiating 
sponsors, Representative SYMINGTON, 
who is on the Subcommittee on Public 
Health, which has jurisdiction over the 
bill, and Representative Evans, and with 
the help of our other colleagues who are 
cosponsors, I am hopeful that there will 
be hearings and action on this legislation 
early in the next session of Congress. 

Our legislation adds six provisions to 
its Senate counterpart—Food and Drug 
Administration mandatory recall au- 
thority, reporting by doctors of adverse 
drug findings, special grants to consumer 
groups, protection of confidentiality of 
records produced under the bill, in- 
creased criminal penalties, and access to 
records by appropriate congressional 
committees and committee members. 

The bill authorizes $17 million over 2 
years for the establishment and staffing 
of a new National Center for Clinical 
Pharmacology; $6 million over 2 years 
for the creation of a comprehensive, 
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mandatory reporting system on adverse 
drug reactions; and $550,000 for a 2- 
year study, in cooperation with appropri- 
ate medical organizations, of prescribing 
practices. 

This bill will not only save lives, but 
will keep thousands out of hospitals. I 
urge the support of our colleagues, 


JAMES A, TUMULTY 


(Mr, DOMINICK. V. DANIELS asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, November 24, 1974, 
one of the most distinguished members 
of the Hudson County and New Jersey 
Bar Associations passed away at his 
home in Jersey City. For more than a 
half century, James.A. Tumulty, Jr. was 
one of the foremost figures in the legal 
profession in the Stats of New Jersey. 

In addition to his private practice, Mr. 
Tumulty served in a number of public 
positions including the post of city clerk 
for the city of Jersey City, and later as 
head of the law department for the city. 
From 1963-70, Mr. Tumulty was county 
prosecutor for Hudson County. 

Mr. Tumulty was predeceased by his 
wife, the former Isabelle Warmsley and 
he is survived by two children, a son, 
Terence and a daughter, Shelia Patricia 
Simpson, a former staff member here on 
Capitol Hill, and a brother, John E. Tu- 
multy of Jersey City. 

For more than 40 years James A. 
Tumulty and I were fellow members of 
the Hudson County Bar Association so 
his passing is a deep personal loss to me. 
I know that James A. Tumulty will be 
missed by everyone in Jersey City just 
as he will be missed by the Daniels 
family. Mrs. Daniels joins me in ex- 
pressing our hope that Almighty God will 
shine his blessings on him and that in 
the days that are to come his family will 
find consolation from the record he left. 


FEDERAL ENERGY ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


(Mr, KOCH asked and was given per- 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of our colleagues 
the fact that on November 11, the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration published a 
proposed rule which violates the spirit 
and the letter of the Emergency Alloca- 
tion Act of 1973 under which that agency 
is presumably operating. 

In section 4(b) (1) (F) the Emergency 
Allocation Act provides for: 

Equitable distribution of crude oil, resid- 
ual fuel oil, and refined petroleum products 
at equitable prices among all regions and 


areas of the United States and sectors of the 
petroleum industry. 


The recent proposed FEA regulations 
to allocate less expensive “old” domestic 


crude in order to equalize petroleum 
prices for various sectors of the economy 
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in reality only provides equalization for 
certain sectors, and completely neglects 
others. I am especially concerned that 
electric utilities, which depend on ex- 
pensive foreign residual oil, would receive 
virtually no relief under the proposed 
system. If this proposed regulation be- 
comes effective, the Nation will have to 
live with an “old” oil allocation program 
that will have virtually no effect on the 
millions of electric utility customers who 
have seen their utility bills double and 
even triple in recent months, and who 
have thus been bearing a disproportion- 
ate share of the burden created by the 
current high price of oil. 

Earlier this fall the FEA proposed five 
different “old” oil allocation programs. 
My colleagues in the Florida congres- 
sional delegation and I, along with many 
other Members from around the country, 
joined in support of alternative proposal 
No. 3 which would have provided fair 
and equitable price equalization to all 
sectors of the economy. 

FEA has now chosen to ignore all of 
the alternatives it presented earlier, and 
has promulgated a completely new plan 
which provides for only partial equaliza- 
tion. I intend to oppose this proposed 
regulation, and I urge our colleagues to 
join me in the interest of equal treat- 
ment and fairness so clearly spelled out 
in the Emergency Allocation Act of 1973. 
I want to especially urge those members 
whose constituents use electricity from 
utilities which depend on foreign residual 
oil to protest this regulation which will 
perpetuate the enormous and inflation- 
ary fuel surcharges that have plagued 
millions of households in recent months. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to 
the attention of our colleagues a letter 
from the Honorable William Bevis, 
chairman of the Florida Public Service 
Commission to Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
Jr., General Counsel, Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration. I think Mr. Bevis’ letter 
speaks with great clarity on this im- 
portant issue of price equalization and 
the deficiencies of the present FEA pro- 
posed rulemaking. I am also bringing to 
our colleagues’ attention the letter I have 
written to Energy Administrator John 
Sawhill regarding this matter. 

The article follows: 

FLORIDA PUBLIC Service COMMISSION, 

Tallahassee, Fla., November 15, 1974. 
Re Supplemental comments on allocation of 
old oil-ten copies. 
Mr. ROBERT E. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
General Counsel, 
Federal Energy Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. MONTGOMERY: After review of the 
Federal Energy Administration’s proposed 
amendments to Parts 211 and 212 of Chapter 
II, Title 10, Code of Federal Regulations we 
conclude that subject amendments will not 
eliminate or even noticably reduce “the eco- 
nomic distortion caused by unequal access to 
price-controlied domestic oil” and hence will 
only add “unnecessary interference with 
market mechanisms that would otherwise 
operate more effectively.” In view of the 
above we conclude that the current proposals 
are not worth the effort and suggest once 
again, that you return to either Alternative 
IIL or IV previously published for comment 
by the FEA, 
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Our objection to the current proposal is 
the definition of “weighted average domestic 
cost” which implies that imported No. 6 
residual fuel oil costs will be weighed only 
with domestic residual costs. As such little 
domestic residual fuel oil is produced, any 
weighing of costs will yield only negligibie 
results not worth the bureaucratic effort. Our 
same general comments apply to kerosene, 
type No. 2 heating oil and diesel oil. 

Instead we urge you to propose amend- 
ments which equalize import and domestic 
products price among all fuels; gasolines, 
kerosenes, residuals and other refined petrol- 
eum products as the FEA originally proposed 
in Alternative’s IH and IV. 

We wish to point out that east coast elec- 
tric utilities have relied heavily on imported 
residual ofl for boiler fuel so as to maximize 
domestic production of gasolines. The his- 
torical economic distribution pattern was ar- 
ranged by the oil companies because of the 
accessibility of port terminals for their ocean 
tanker fleet and the higher gasoline yields 
from domestic sweet crude oil. 

If our understanding of the current FEA 
proposal is correct, substantial benefits 
would accrue to a relatively few domestic 
refiners and marketers while at the same time 
very little if any relief would be provided for 
the millions of electric utility rate payers 
who, through no fault of their own, are bear- 
ing the horrendous economic burden of im- 
ported residual oil. 

Sincerely, 
W. H. “Bri” Bevis, 
Chairman. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 21, 1974. 
Hon, JOHN SAWHILL, 
Administrator, 
Federal Energy Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. Sawn; I am writing to 
strongly oppose the proposed Federai Energy 
Administration amendments to Parts 211 
and 212 of Chapter II, Title 10 of the Code 
of Federal Regulations, as published in the 
November 11 Federal Register. 

Section 4(b) (1) (F) of the Emergency Al- 
locations Act provides for “equitable dis- 
tribution of crude oil, residual fuel oil, and 
refined petroleum products at equitable 
prices among all regions and areas of the 
United States and sectors of the petroleum 
industry.” I do not believe that this most 
recent proposed crude cost equalization pro- 
gram can be considered to fulfill the clear 
mandate of the Congress in this regard. 
While certain sectors of the economy and 
the petroleum industry would be the bene- 
ficiaries of substantial equalization relief, 
other sectors would receive only token relief 
and would thus continue to bear a dispro- 
portionate share of the burden of the pres- 
ent high price of domestic new, released, and 
stripper oil as well as foreign oil. 

I am especially concerned that electric 
utilities which depend on expensive foreign 
residual oil will not be equitably treated. 
Specifically, my objection in this area con- 
cerns the fact that the proposal would weigh 
imported residual fuel oil costs only with 
domestic residual costs for the purpose of 
determining entitlements. Since little do- 
mestic residual fuel oil is produced, the 
result will be only negligible equalization. 

I dispute FEA’s contention that full 
equalization for imported fuels with all 
other fuels would. necessarily result in a 
disincentive to reduce imports and increase 
domestic crude production and refinery ac- 
tivity. A slight disincentive to import could 
easily be incorporated into the equalization 
formula to solve this problem. 

I must also contest FEA’s expression of 
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the supposed inappropriateness of shifting 
some of the price burden away from utilities 
in the eastern U.S. In so doing, I wish to 
point out that east coast electric utilities 
have relied heavily on imported residual oil 
for boiler fuel so as to maximize domestic 
productions of gasolines, The historical eco- 
nomic distribution patterns were arranged 
by the oil companies because of the accessi- 
bility of port terminals for their ocean 
tanker fleets and the higher gasoline yields 
from domestic sweet crude oll combined 
with more advanced refining capabilities in 
the U.S. as compared with a number of for- 
eign residual oil suppliers. The existence of 
this traditional flow of petroleum: products 
in no way constitutes a rationale for con- 
tinuing the present unequal pricing system, 
especially now that the entitlements con- 
cept has made price equalization both feasi- 
ble and probable. 

I am completely in fayor of, and highly 
impressed with, the concept of price equall- 
zation of petroleum products through the 
use of entitlements, and I commend FEA’s 
initiative in this regard. I believe that it is a 
concept which if properly executed will serve 
to more fairly distribute the burden of high 
oil prices, while at the same time take an im- 
portant first step toward deallocation of the 
petroleum market in a manner which pro- 
tects consumers and independents. Unfor- 
tunately, the most recent FEA proposal does 
not fulfill the promise which this concept 
offers. I therefore request that FEA drop the 
present proposal, and reconsider alterna- 
tives three and four as set forth in the 
FEA proposed rulemaking of August 30 in 
order to provide for the institution of an 
entitlements program which provides for 
equitable distribution of the burden of high 
oil prices, as dictated by the Congress in the 
Emergency Allocation Act of 1973. 

Sincerely, 
DANTE B, FASCELL, 
Member of Congress. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Howarp (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL) , for today, on account of illness, 

Mr. Guyer (at the request of Mr. 
RuopeEs), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Rogers, for 10 minutes, at the 
close of business today, and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEELMAN) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extran- 
eous material:) 

Mr, FORSYTHE, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bauman, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FRENZEL, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. RUPPE, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Moaktey) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material: 

Mr. Mezyrinsxy, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GoNzALEZ, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BLATNIK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 45 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEELMAaN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. WYATT. 

Mr. BAKER. 

Mr. Anverson of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. WYLIE. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. 

Mr, SHUSTER. 

Mr. FRENZEL. 

Mr, McCLORY. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

Mr. SKUBITŻ, 

Mr. LANDGREBE in three instances. 

Mr, KETCHUM. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. Baratts in three instances, 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. 

Mr, WHITEHURST. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Moaxtey) and to include 
extraneous maiter:) 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. Raricx in three instances. 

Mr. GonzALez in three instances 

Mr. Annuwzio in six instances. 

Mr. DE Luco in two instances. 

Mr. Moaktey in 10 instances. 

Mr. MURTHA. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

Mr. Karts in two instances. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. Roncatto of Wyoming in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ICHORD. 

Mr, GAYDOS; 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr, SEIBERLING in 10 instances. 

Mr. STORES. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. TEAGUE. 

Mr. Yates in two instances. 

Mr. DELANEY. 

Mr. DRINAN in 10 instances. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. 

Mr. Hetstosxr in two instances 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

8. 600. An act to designate certain natural 
wildlife refuge lands as wilderness; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

S. 3830. An act to help preserve the separa- 
tion of powers and to further the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of Congress by providing 
for congressional review of executive agree- 
ments; to the Committee on Rules. 

S.J. Res. 224. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating January 1975, as “March 
of Dimes Birth Defects Prevention Month"; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 16757. An act to extend the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 until 
August 31, 1975; and 

H.R. 17434, An act to amend the National 
Wildlife Refuge System Administration Act 
of 1966 to require payment of the fair market 
value of rights-of-way or other interests 
granted in such areas in connection with 
such uses, and for other purposes, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S5. 386. An act to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to provide in- 
creased assistance for mass transportation 
systems; 

S. 1064, An act to improve judicial ma- 
chinery by amending title 28, United States 
Code, to broaden and clarify the grounds for 
judicial disqualification; and 

8S. 2299. An act to provide authority to ex- 
pedite procedures for consideration and ap- 
proval of projects drawing upon more than 
one Federal assistance program, to simplify 
requirements for operation of those projects, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, November 26, 1974, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2998. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a report that 
the appropriation to the Department of 
Transportation for “Operating Expenses” for 
fiscal year 1975 has been reapportioned on a 
basis which indicates the necessity for a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation, pur- 
suant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended [31 U.S.C. 665]; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

2999. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting a list 
of contract award dates for the period No- 
vember 15, 1974, to February 15, 1975, pur- 
suant to 10 U.S.C. 139; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

3000. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report of the facts and the 
justification for the proposed closing of 
Frankford Arsenal, Pennsylvania, pursuant to 
section 613 of Public Law 89-568; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

3001. A letter from the General Manager, 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority, transmitting three reports entitled 
“Six-Year Capital Obligations and Expendi- 
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tures Review", “Six-Year Commodity and 
Labor Price Movement Review”, and “Office 
of Program Control Quarterly Report No. 3”; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

3002. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Capital Planning Commission, transmitting a 
copy of the quarterly review of Commission 
proceedings; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

3003. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the 
report of the Architectural and Transporta- 
tion Barriers Compliance Board, pursuant 
to section 502 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

3004. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting notice of proposed rulemaking to 
issue priorities for financial assistance under 
the Environmental Education Act, as amend- 
ed, pursuant to section 431(d)(1) of the 
General Education Provisions Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

3005. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
notice of proposed regulations and guidelines 
governing the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act, as amended, pursuant to section 
431(da)(1) of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

3006. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Commission for Manpower Policy, transmit- 
ting a statement on the dates by which the 
Commission expects to file certain reports re- 
quired by law; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

8007. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a report on the quantities and actual 
value of major items of excess military equip- 
ment programed during September 1974, for 
delivery on a grant basis, in addition to those 
previously, reported for fiscal year 1975, pur- 
suant to section 8(d) of Public Law 91-672 
[22 U.S.C. 2321b(d)]; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

3008. A letter from the Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, transmitting the ¢ist 
semiannual report of the Agency, covering 
the 6 months ended December 31, 1973, pur- 
suant to section 1008 of Public Law 80-402 
[22 U.S.C. 14339}; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

3009. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
copy of a proposed contract with Williams 
Bros, Engineering Co., Tulsa, Okla., for a 
research project entitled “Oil Recovery by 
Carbon Dioxide Injection,” pursuant to sec- 
tion 1(d) of Public Law 89-672 [42 U.S.C. 
1900(d)}]; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

3010. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed contract with Guyan Oil Co. 
Inc., Huntington, W. Va., for a research proj- 
ect entitled “Oil Recovery by Carbon Dioxide 
Injection,” pursuant to section 1(d) of Pub- 
lic Law 89-672 [42 U.S.C. 1900(d)] to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

3011. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior transmitting a copy 
of @ proposed contract with Hanoyer Plan- 
ning Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., for a research 
project entitled “Oil Recovery by Thermal 
Methods,” pursuant to section 1(d) of Pub- 
lic Law 89-672 [42 U.S.C. 1900(d)]; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

3012. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
copy of a proposed contract with Husky Oil 
Co., Cody, Wyo., for a research project en- 
titled “Oil Recovery by Thermal Methods,” 
pursuant to section i(d) of Public Law 89- 
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672 [42 U.S.C. 1900(d)]; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

3013. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation for the relief of John A, 
Townsley; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

3014. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting a prospectus 
proposing the acquisition of space, under a 
lease arrangement, in a facility to be con- 
structed for use as a Federal Executive Insti- 
tute and Managerial Training Center, Civil 
Service Commission, at Charlottesville, Va.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

[Omitted from the Record of Nov. 21, 1974] 


[Pursuant to the order of the House on Nov. 
21, 1974, the following report was filed on 
Nov, 22, 1974.] 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 17045. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to establish a consolidated pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance to en- 
courage provision of services by the States 
(Rept. No. 93-1490) . Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

[Submitted Nov. 25, 1974] 

Mr, DULSKI: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Report on improved manpower 
management in the Federal Government— 
examples for the period January through 
June 1974 (Rept. 93-1491). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 13022. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1960, as amended, so as to author- 
ize different minimum grade standards for 
packages of grapes and plums exported to 
different destinations (Rept. No, 938-1492). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 17474. A bill to amend the 
Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act of 
1963 to provide for the extension of coverage 
and to further effectuate the enforcement 
of such act; with amendments (Rept. No. 
93-1493). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
QUIE, and Mr. PERKINS) : 

H.R. 17503. A bill to extend the authoriza- 
tions of appropriations in the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 for 1 year, to transfer the Reha- 
bilitation Services Administration to the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to make certain technical and 
clarifying amendments, and for other pur- 
poses; to amend the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
for the blind; to strengthen the program au- 
thorized thereunder; and to provide for the 
convening of a White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr, 
Quiz, Mr. PERKINS, Ms. MINK, Mr. 
Hansen of Idaho, Mr. THompson of 
New Jersey, Mr. Peyser, Mr. MEEDS, 
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Mr. Sarasin, Ms. HANSEN of Wash- 
ington, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. BELL, Mr. 
LEHMAN, and Mr. MAZZOLI) : 

H.R. 17504. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 to create the American Film In- 
stitute as an independent agency; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 17505. A bill to rescind certain budget 
authority recommended in the messages of 
the President of September 20, 1974 (H, Doc. 
93-361), October 4, 1974 (H. Doc. 93-365) 
and November 18, 1974 (H. Doc. 93-387), 
transmitted pursuant to section 1012 of the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD (for himself, 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina, Mr, 
Rose, Mr. Lirron, Mr. MIZELL, Mr. 
MADIGAN, Mr. Youne of South Caro- 
lina, Mr, PERKINS, Mr. Fuqua, and 
Mr. WAMPLER) : 

H.R. 17506. A bill to adjust price support 
for tobacco under the Agriculture Act of 
1949; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 17507. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission Act of 1974; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BAUMAN: 

H.R. 17508. A bill to amend the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 to suspend 
until no later than June 30, 1976, Federal 
oil and gas leasing in areas seaward of State 
coastal zones; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DENT (for himself and Mr. 
PERKINS) : 

H.R. 17509. A bill to provide an income tax 
credit for savings for the payment of post- 
secondary educational expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 17510. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 to provide the United States with 
the flexibility to carry out the national in- 
terest or humanitarian objectives of that 
act; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Sym- 
INGTON, Mr. Evans of Colorado, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. HEcHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. MURPHY 
of New York, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, and Mr. ST GERMAIN) : 

H.R. 17511. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a National 
Center for Clinical Pharmacology, to provide 
support for the study of clinical pharma- 
cology and clinical pharmacy, and to provide 
for review of drug prescribing; and to amend 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
provide for additional regulation of drug 
promotions, to provide for recordkeeping and 
reporting for all drugs, to provide for cer- 
tification of programs respecting manufac- 
turers’ representatives, to provide for the 
submission of data relating to therapeutic 
equivalence of drugs, to provide for the cer- 
tification of certain drugs, to provide for a 
national drug compendium, to provide addi- 
tional drug information to consumers, to 
establish a code system for the identification 
of all drugs, to provide for the recall of 
adulterated or misbranded foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr, CARTER, 
Ms, Aszuec, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. CONTE, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Har- 
RINGTON, Mr. HECHLER Of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, and Mr. 
RANGEL) : 

H.R. 17512. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish a program of 
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Federal financial assistance for research pro- 
grams and specialized treatment centers for 
the study and treatment of problems respect- 
ing human fertility and sterility and the 
human reproductive process, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LITTON (for himself, Mr. Lone 

of Maryland, and Mr. MAZZOLI) : 

H.R. 17513. A bill to prohibit, except in 
cases of extreme emergency, assistance under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 to any country which 
does not make reasonable and productive 
efforts, especially with regard to family 
planning, designed to alleviate the causes 
of the need for assistance provided under 
such act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MELCHER (for himself, Mr. 
Anprews of North Dakota, Ms. AB- 
zuc, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
DENHOLM, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. HELSTO- 
SKI, and Mr. LITTON) : 

H.R. 17514. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of animals and animal food products 
for use in foreign and domestic food relief 
programs, and for other puposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Ms, SCHROEDER) : 

H.R. 17515. A bill to designate the birth- 
day of Susan B. Anthony as a legal public 
holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H.R. 17516. A bill to provide that the res- 
ervoir formed by the lock and dam re- 
ferred to as the Jones Bluff Lock and Dam 
on the Alabama River, Ala., shall hereafter 
be known as the R. E. “Bob” Woodruff Res- 
ervoir; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BAUMAN: 

H. Con. Res, 687. Concurrent resolution 
relating to the impact of oil leasing activi- 
ties on the coastal zones of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself and Mr, 
BARRETT) : 

H. Con. Res. 688. Concurrent resolution to 
provide additional copies of Housing Com- 
pilation; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, 

By Mr, WYLIE (for himself and Mr, 
DEVINE) : 

H. Res. 1476. Resolution commending 
“Woody” Hayes and his Ohio State Univer- 
sity football team; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

665. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Library Trustees Foundation of New York 
State, New York, N.Y., relative to a White 
House Conference on Library and Informa- 
tion Sciences; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

566. Also, petition of the Municipal Coun- 
cil, Caracas, Venezuela, relative to Venezu- 
elan petroleum policies; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

567. Also, petition of the California Trial 
Lawyers Association, Sacramento, relative to 
foreign trade and human rights; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

568. Also, petition of the city council, 
Brook Park, Ohio, relative to a guaranteed 
minimum income for retired persons; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

569. Also, petition of Dean Abrahamson and 
others affiliated with “Critical Mass '74”, 
Washington, D.C., relative to the U.S. nuclear 
power program; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 

In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title II, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 


(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


REGISTRATIONS * 
*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 
Report Form. 


The following registrations were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1974: 
(Note.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


Pre One Cory WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Corres WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X" below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


QUARTER 
REPORT 
Ist | 2d 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


3d | 4th 


(Mark one square only) 


Nore on Trem “A”—(a) In GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(1) “Employee”—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may Join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”’.) 

(ii) “Employer’’.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(it) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1, State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—ts to be filed each quarter, 


B. EmPLOYER—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


NOTE on ITEM “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to infiuence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUSLICATIONS In connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an “X” in the box at the 
[ | left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative In- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (>) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D" and “E” on the back of this page. 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.€ 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1<€ 


Do not attempt to 
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A. John Allen. 
B. Union Oil Co. of California, 461 South 
Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90054. 


A. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 


A. American Better Government Organiza- 
tion, 2501 Q Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
20007. 

A. American Group Practice Association, 
21 South Quaker Lane, P.O. Box 949, Alex- 
andria, Va. 22313. 

A. American League of Anglers, Inc., 810 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. American Meat Institute, P.O. Box 3556, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

A. Andrea N. Anglin, 1730 M Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20036, 

B. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Government of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States c/o The Honorable Verne A. 
Hodge, Attorney General; Box 280, St. 
Thomas, V.I. 00801. 

A. Howard Arnett, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 97204. 


A. The Authors League of America, Inc., 
234 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


A. Thomas W. Bailey, 3531 Marlborough 
Way, College Park, Md., 20740. 

A. Shelia M. Bamberger, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Penelope K. Bardel, Fifth Avenue at 82d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10028. 

B. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue at 82d Street, New York, N.Y. 10028. 


A. Bruce A. Beam, 40 Franklin Road SW., 
Roanoke, Va. 24009. 

B. Applachian Power Co., 40 Franklin Road 
SW., Roanoke, Va. 24009. 

A. Tersh Boasberg, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Preservation Action, 1225 i9th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A, A. Dewey Bond, P.O. Box 3556, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007. 

B. American Meat Institute, 1600 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 

A. T. J. Boone, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 

A. Briger & Delaney, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Revion, Inc., 767 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A, Judith Brody, 2727 29th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. National Council to Control Handguns, 
4114 Davis Place NW.; Washington, D.C, 
20007. 


A. Thomas G. Burke, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. - 

B. Association of General Merchandise 
Chains, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 
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A, John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley & Lardner (for the Dealer Bank 
Association), 815 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A, John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley & Lardner (for Insurance Associa- 
tion of Connecticut), 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Caplin & Drysdale, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council on Foundations, Inc., 888 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

A. Cardon Sanders & Ferrell, 1776 F Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. O.1.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N-Y. 10022. 


A. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A, Donald E. Channell, Suite 950, 1819 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Southern Furniture Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 951, High Point, 
N.C. 27261, 

A. Chemtex, Inc., 850 Third Avenue, New 
York, N,Y. 10022. 


A. Barbara Clements, 3307 Belleview Ave- 
nue, Cheverly, Md. 20785. 

B. Women’s Lobby Inc., 1345 G Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

A. Coalition of Independent Ophthalmic 
Professionals, 309 Congressional Plaza, 220 C 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 


A. Rhea Cohen, Sierra Club, 324 C Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Sierra Club, 324 C Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003. 

A. Robert T. Cole, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Claude Charles, 37 Severn Road, The 
Peak, Hong Kong. 

A. William Cole. 

B. Union Oil Co. of California, 461 South 
Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90054. 


A, Edward Cooper, 1600 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.Ọ. 
20006. 


A. Eugene E. Cortright, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cities Service Co., 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Society of Oral Surgeons, 211 
East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.O. 20006. 

B. Perdue Inc., Post Office Box 1537, Salis- 
bury, Md. 21801. 

A. James M. Cubie, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Levin Computer Corp., 224 East 49th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Dialog, 1156 15th Street NW., Suite 900, 
Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. Eli Lilly & Co., 307 East McCarty Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46206. 
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A. Hugh G. Duffy, 1730 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 812, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Benjamin Redmond, 520 East 77th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10021. 

A. Jonathan W. Edwards, 429-B New Jersey 
Avenue, SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. The Navajo Nation, Window Rock, Ariz. 

A. George H. Efthemes, 2825 Kalmia Lee 
Court, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

A, Emerson Electric Co., 8100 Florissant, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63136. 

A. Barry Ensminger, 2000 P Street NW., 
Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. David C. Evans, Suite 404, Madison 
Building, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Brick Institute of America, 1750 Old 
Meadow Road, McLean, Va. 22101. 

A. Carol A. Fielders, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Suite 408, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2420 
Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 


A. Luke W. Finlay, Jr., 306 North Cherry 
Street, Falls Church, Va. 22046. 

B. Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 14603. 


A. Peter J. Finnerty, Suite 307, 1730 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. RJR Industries, Inc., 401 North Main 
Street, Winston-Salem, N.C. 27101, 

A. Foley & Lardner, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Dealer Bank Association, P.O. Box 
479, Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 
10005. 

A. Foley & Lardner, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Insurance Association of Connecticut, 
60 Washington Street, Hartford, Conn. 06106. 

A, Ebert E. Fournace, 301 Cleveland Avenus 
SW., Canton, Ohio 44702. 

B. Ohio Power Co., 301 Cleveland Avenue 
SW., Canton, Ohio 44702. 

A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Laqueur, 2100 
Washington Avenue, Silver Spring, Md, 

A. Robert D. Fritz, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

A. Cornelius F. Froeb, 1680 L Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cities Service Co., 1660 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Ronald K. Fuller, 101 Ash Street, P.O. 
Box 1831, San Diego, Calif. 92112, 

B. San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 101 Ash 
Street, P.O, Box 1831, San Diego, Calif. 92112. 


A. Gailor, Burns & Elias, 700 E Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Affiliated Capital, Guaranty National 
Bank Building, 7500 Bellaire Boulevard, 
Houston, Tex. 77036. 


A. Gailor, Burns & Elias, 700 E. Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. D. H. Baldwin Co., 1801 Gilbert Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 


— 


A. Gailor, Burns & Elias, 700 E Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 
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B. Blue Chip Stamps, 5801 Eastern Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 90040. 


A. Gailor, Burns & Elias, 700 E Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. First Texas Financial Corp., 6060 North 
Central Expressway, Dallas, Tex. 75206. 


A. Gailor, Burns & Elias, 700 E Street SE, 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. ISC Industries, Inc., 3430 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo., 64141. 

A. Gailor, Burns & Ellas, 700 E Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Association of State Saving 
Insurers, 700 E Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

A. Mark J. Gallagher. 

B. National Committee for a Human Life 
Amendment, Inc., 1707 L Street NW., Suite 
400, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Martin Gleason, 1625 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, 1625 L Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. GM Washington Consultants, Inc., 905 
16th Street NW., Suite 304, Washington, D.C. 

B. William G. Simon, 2404 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90057. 

A. Brenda J. Gore. 

B. National Cable Television Assn., 918 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Dan L, Grant, 230 Peachtree Street, 
Suite 2218, Atlanta, Ga., 30303. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Richard Ralph Gregory, 153 E Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. People’s Lobby, Inc., 3456 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90019. 

A. Jerome R. Gulan, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Canners Assn., 1133 20th St. 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

A, Paul R. Haerle, 111 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94104. 

B. Energy Transportation Systems, Inc., 
50 Beale Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

A. Howard R. Hague, Jr., 815 16th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A, Ashton Hawkins, Fifth Avenue at 82d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10028. 

B. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue at 82d Street, New York, N.Y. 10028. 


A. Maurice G. Herndon, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20004, 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 85 John Street, New York, N.Y, 
10038. 


A. Daniel Herrick, Fifth Avenue at 82d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10028. 

B. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue at 82d Street, New York, N.Y. 10028. 


A. Esther Herst, 510 C Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Committee Against Repressive 
Legisiation, 555 North Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90004, 


A. Lawrence S. Hoffheimer, 6849 Old Do- 
minion Drive, McLean, Va. 22101. 
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B. American Group Practice Association, 
20 South Quaker Lane, Post Office Box 949, 
Alexandria, Va. 22313. 

A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Constructors Association, 1133 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert & Barnes, 
1019 19th Street NW., Suite 810, Washington, 
D.C. 20036, 

B. American Psychological Association, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Thomas Hoving, Fifth Avenue at 82d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10028. 

B. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue at 82d Street, New York, N-Y. 10028. 


A. Howrey, Simon, Baker & Murchison, 
1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10001. 

A. Philip A. Hutchinson, Jr., 475 L’Enfant 
Plaza SW., Sulte 2450, Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

B. Volkswagen of America, Inc., 818 Syl- 
van Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632. 

A. Joseph A. Jeffrey, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

A, Paul J. Kelley. 

B. AMERCO, Inc., 2727 North Central Ave- 
nue, Phoenix, Ariz. 85004. 

A. Harold V. Kelly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 

A. James J. Kelly, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, 11. 60018. 

A. Jerry W. Kennedy, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn, 38112. 

A. Richard P. Kleeman, 1920 L Street NW. 
Suite 760, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Publishers, 
Inc., 1920 L Street NW., Sulte 750, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

A. Charles F. Knight, 8100 Florissant, St. 
Louis, Mo. 63136. 

B. Emerson Electric Co., 8100 Florissant, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63136. 

A. Richard W. Kreutzen, Suite 1204, 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
Suite 1204, 1700 K Street NW., W-shington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. Michael M. Kumpf, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 700; Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corporation, P.O. Box 1166, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


A. Norman G, Kurland, 2027 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bangert & Co., Inc, 111 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 94111. 

A, Ernest LaBaff, R.D. 1, 
13668. 

B. Reynolds Metal Co., Massena, N.Y. 


Norwood, N.Y. 
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A. Edward J. Lachowicz, 4317 Brandywine 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

A. R. Josh Lanier. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
$18 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Peter Richard Leffe, Department of Ar- 
chitecture, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


A. Joseph L. Leitzinger. 
B. Simpson Timber Co., 2000 Washington 
Building, Seattle, Wash, 98101. 


A. Jonathan Lindley, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, 
Inc., 1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wisc. 

A. Lindsey, Nohstal, Hart, Duncan, Dafoe 
& Krause, 1331 SW. Broadway, Portland, 
Oreg. 

B. Helicopter Loggers-Columbia Helicop- 
tors Inc. et al, 4747 North Channel, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

A. Nils A. Lofgren, 1909 K Street NW., 
Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., 320 New Cen- 
ter Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202, 


A. George V. Lucas, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ii, 60018. 

A. Timothy MacCarthy, 1909 K Street NW., 
Suite 300, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., 320 New Cen- 
ter Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

A, Duncan Henry MacKenzie, 3019 Goat 
Hill Road, Bel Air, Md. 21014. 

A, Robert V. Mariani, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 


A. James L. Martin, 8206 Leesburg Pike, 
McLean, Va, 22101. 

B. Public Service Research Council, 8206 
Leesburg Pike, McLean, Va. 22101. 

A. H. Wesley McAden, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Suite 508, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Cook Industries, Inc., 2185 Democrat 
Road, Memphis, Tenn. 38116. 

A, Edward McDonald, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Til, 60018. 


— 


A. Marianne McGuire, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036, 

B. American Optometric Association c/o 
Jack A. Potter, O.D., 820 First National Bank 
Building, Peoria, Ill, 61602. 


A. W. F. McKenna, McKenna, Fitting & 
Finch, 1156 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20005. 

B. First Federal Savings, Phoenix, Ariz., 
First Federal Savings, Tampa, Fla., City Fed- 
eral Savings, Elizabeth, N.J., First Federal 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis, 


A. James R. W. Medina, 6056 Rutland 
Drive, Carmichael, Calif., 95608. 
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B. California Rural Indian Health Board, 
Inc., 6056 Rutland Drive, Carmichael, Calif. 
95608, 


A. Edward L. Merrigan, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Aris Gloves, Inc., 140 Geary Street, San 
Francisco, Calif, 94108. 


A. Harold E. Mesirow, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pacific Westbound Conference, 
Sacramento Street, San Francisco, 
94104, 
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A. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue at 82d Street, New York, N.Y. 10028. 

A. Joseph S, Miller, 210 A Street NE, 
Washington, D.C, 20002. 

B. MEBA Political Action. Pund, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

A. Joseph S. Miller, 210 A Street NE, 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. The Navajo Nation, 
Ariz. 86515. 


Window Rock, 


A. Joseph S. Miller, 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. O. & C. Counties Association, Douglas 
County Court House, Roseburg, Oreg, 


210 A Street NE., 


A. Joseph S. Miller, 210 A Street NE. 
Washington, D.C, 20002. 

B. The Port of Portland, Box 3529, Port- 
land, Oreg. 97208. 


A. Joseph S. Miller, 210 A Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Western Forest Industries Association, 
1500 Southwest Taylor Street, Portland, 
Oreg. 97205. 

A. Joseph A, Millimet, 
Manchester, N.H. 03105. 

B. CIT Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


1838 Elm Street, 


A. John W. Morton, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cities Service Co., 1660 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


1660 L Street NW., 


A. George L. Murphy, 905 16th Street NW., 
Suite 304, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. GM Washington Consultants, Inc., 905 
16th Street NW., Suite 304, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Rosemary Griffin Murray, 1800 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006, 

A. Gary D. Myers, 1015 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Fertilizer Institute, 1015 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. National Association of Professional Ad- 
ministrators, Inc. (NAPA), 1801 K Street, 
NW., Suite 220, Washington, D.C, 20006. 


A. National Consumer Alliance, 1922 N. 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio 43201. 


A. National Student Alliance, 1922 N, High 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 43201. 

A. Network, 224 D Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003. 


A. Dallin H. Oaks, Provo, Utah, 
B. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


A. Coleman C. O’Brien, 1709 New York 
Avenue NW., Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. United States League of Savings Asso- 
ciations, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
u. 
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A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW. Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Association of Church and In- 
stitutional Financing Organizations, 1747 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 600, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. ~ 

A. James F. O’Connell, 1119 A Street, Ta- 
coma, Washington 98401. 

B. American Plywood Association, 1119 A. 
Street, Tacoma, Washington 98401. 

A. Bradford C. Oelman, Suite 419, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Armco Steel Corp., Suite 419, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Medical Care, Ine., 560 Sylvan 
Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632. 


A. Peabody, Rivlin, Lambert & Dennison, 
1730 M Street NW., Suite 707, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Los Angeles Trial Lawyers Association, 
c/o Hill Sayble, Esq., 1730 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Suite 300, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90015. 

A. Homer B. Pettit, Room 1014 Brawner 
Building, 888 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Northern Virginia Transportation Com- 
mission, Arlington Executive Building, 2009 
North 14th Street, Arlington, Va. 22201. 


A. Pope, Ballard & Loos, Suite 700, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sunkist Growers, Inc., Post Office Box 
7888, Valley Annex, Van Nuys, Calif. 91409. 


A. Robert D. Powell, Suite 400, 734 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. National Business Aircraft Association, 
Tne., 425 13th Street NW., Suite 401, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20004. 


A. Power & Communications Contractors 
Association, Early, Iowa 50535. 


A. Brainard E. Prescott, 309 Congressional 
Plaza, 220 C Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

B. Coalition of Independent Ophthalmic 
Professionals, 309 Congressional Plaza, 220 
C Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 


A. Preservation Action, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Raymond Raedy, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
The Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 


B. Fibreboard Corp., 55 Francisco Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
The Farragut Building, Washington. D.C. 
B Keystone International, Inc., Box 

Dillon, Colo. 
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A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
The Farragut Building, Washington. D.O. 

B. Princess Hotels International, 1345 Aye- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. Jerry F. Rapp, 1155 15th Street NW. 
Suite 606, Washington, D.C. 20005 

B. Bristol-Myers Co, 345 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022. 
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A, Elizabeth Reid, 620 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B Friends of the Earth, 620 C Street, SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 


A. John D. Ritchie, 1119 A Street, Tacoma, 
Wash. 98401, 

B. American Plywood Association, 1119 A 
Street, Tacoma, Wash, 98401. 


A. RJR Industries, Inc., 401 North Main 
Street, Winston-Salem, N.C. 27101. 


A. Juan Rocha, Jr., 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., P.O, Box 
8339, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 


A. Nicholas Roomy, Jr., 301 Virginia Street 
East, Charleston, W.Va. 25301. 

B. Appalachian Power Co., 301 Virginia 
Street East, Charleston, W.Va. 25301. 


A. Joseph Ruskiewicz, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, care 
of Jack A. Potter, O.D., 820 First National 
Bank Building, Peoria, Ill. 61602. 


A. C. Hill Rylander, 425 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 85 John Street, New York, N.Y. 10038, 


A. Frank P, Sanders, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Burmah Oil & Gas Co., P.O. Box 94193 
Houston, Tex. 77018. 


A. William J. Schreiber, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Til, 60018. 


A. Scribner, Hall, Thornburg & Thompson, 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Occidental Life Insurance Co., of Cali- 
fornia, Occidental Center, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90054. 


A. David C. Sharman, 1100 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Professional 
Administrators (NAPA), 1801 K Street NW., 
Suite 220, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. W. Ray Shockley, 1150 17th Street NW. 
Suite 1001, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnson Building, Charlotte, N.C. 
28281. 


A. David A. Skedgell, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 1111, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Natural Gas Service Co, 1 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48226. 


A. Smathers, Merrigan & Herlong, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Own- 
ers, Inc., Care of Neal Mayer Esq., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. J. Roy Spradley, Jr., 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Com. 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Steinhart, Goldberg, Feigenbaum & 
Ladar, 1 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
94104. 

B. Valley Center Municipal Water District, 

Valley Center, Calif. 92082. 
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A. Roger J. Stone, Jr., 8206 Leesburg Pike, 
McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. Public Service Research Council, 8206 
Leesburg Pike, McLean, Va. 22101 


A. Michael E. Strother, 700 7th Street SW., 
Suite 613, Washington, D.C. 20024, 

B. Power & Communications Contractors 
Association, Early, Iowa, 20535 


A. Sunkist Growers, Inc., 14130 Riverside 
Drive, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 91403. 

A. Paul M. Tendler, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2420 
Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 

A. Drew V. Tidwell, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Consumer Bankers Association, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Michael L. Tiner, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 

A. Stuart G. Tipton, 1800 K Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C, 20006, 

B. Pan American World Airways, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

A. John Tope, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20006, 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 
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A. Herbert C. Upson, 260 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10016, 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016, 


A. Wald, Harkrader & Ross, 1320 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chemtex, Inc., 850 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022, 


A. Henry L., Walther, 1900 M Street NW. 
Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1990 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Donald K. White, 417 New Jersey Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 
B. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. NANA Regional Corp., Inc., Box 48 
Kotzebue, Alaska 99752. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 20006. 

B. US. National Bank, Medford, Oreg. 
acting for the “Remaining Members” of the 
Klamath Indian Tribe, Oregon, 


A. Williams, Connolly & Califano, 1000 Hill 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. The Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30301, 


A. Melanie J. Wirken, 2144 California 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Zero Population Growth, 1346 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A, Russell C. Wisor, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

A. M. Kathryn Worley, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Canners Association, 1183 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Cornelius T., Young, -3515 North Sum- 
mit Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 53211. 

B. Wisconsin Electric Power Co. System, 
231 West Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
53201. 

A. Young, Kaplan & Edelstein, 277 Park 
Avenue, Suite 1404, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Robert J. Young, Suite 1014, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Exxon Co., U.S.A., P.O. Box 2180, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


A. Your Man in Washington, 2814 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20007, 

B. Otis Elevator Co., 750 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS’* 
*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 


Report Form. 
The following quarterly reports were submitted for the third calendar quarter of 1974: 


(Nore.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not re- 
peated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE ONE Cory WITH THE SECRETARY or THE SENATE AND Fite Two Corres WITH THE CLERK or THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES: 

This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

PLACE AN "X" BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 


figure, Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


QUARTER 
REPORT 


ist | 2d | 3a | 4th 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LoBBYING ACT SN. 
(Mark one square oniy) 


(i) “Employee".—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”’.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL, FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business, 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on Item “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) Ifa particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers"”—1is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER —State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


NOTE ON ITEM “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 

(ùv) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(ec) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts the person filing and set forth the specific person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
and expenditures in connection with legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short aera ee Oe ee ae 
legislative interests have terminated, titles of statutes and bilis; (b) House and iiy distributed: i uate of AT 


i tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (đ) 
late an E> inthe ox at the Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c). name of printer or publisher (if publications 
p citations of statutes, where known; (@) were paid for by person filing) or name of 
left, so that this Office will no whether for or against such statutes and donor (if publications were received as a 
longer expect to receive Reports, bills, gift). 
(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below, Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4, If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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Nore on Irem “D.”"—(a) In Generál. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—tor 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution” — 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir Tuts REPORT Is ror AN EMPLOYER:— (i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are availabie 
in the ordinary course of-operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does haye expenditures to report. 

(iil) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir THIS Report Is For AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) Jn General, In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5" (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-——When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14," since the amount has already been reported 
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under "D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank, If the answer #0 any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) 
Dues and assessments 
=-Gifts of money or anything of value 
.-Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 
Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 


Tora for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5”) 
Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 


Toran from Jan, 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 
and “7”) 
Loans Received 


“The term ‘contribution’ includes a ... loan .. .""—Sec. 302(a). 
TorTaL now owed to others on account of loans 


“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


Contributors of $500 or more 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 


13. Have there been such contributors? 


14, In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) Guring the “period” from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Namie and Address of Contributor 
(“Perioé” from Jan. 1 through 


$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


$3,285.00 


Amount 


NOTE ON ITEM “E”. — (4) In General, “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


302(b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(Ù) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7’). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 

Public relations and advertising services 

Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
“yy 

Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 

Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 

Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, ete.) 

Telephone and telegraph 

-- Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 
All other expenditures 


Tora for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) 
Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10”) 


Loans Made to Others 

“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan .. .”—Sec. 302(b). 
TOTAL now owed to person filing 
Lent to others during this Quarter 
Repayment received during this Quarter 


In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behaif of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare stich tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
“Marshbanks Bill.” 
$2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month, 


$4,150.00 Toran 
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A. John J. Adams, Suite 1060, 1730 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Vepco, Seventh and Franklin Streets, 
Richmond, Va. 

D. (6) $350. 

A. Clarence G. Adamy, 1725 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Ad Hoc Committee of Shipbuilders, 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $5,224.34, (9) $25,632.34. 

A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc, 1725 DeSales. Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $8,721.60. E. (9) $8,721.60. 

A. Air Traffic Control Association, Suite 
409, ARBA Building, 525 School Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 


A, Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association, 
P.O. Box 5800, Washington, D.C. 20014. 

A, Randolf H. Aires, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 802, Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sears Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60684. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $85. 

A. Alderson, Catherwood, Ondoy & Leon- 
ard, 105 East Oakland Avenue, Austin, Minn, 
55912. 

B. The Hormel Foundation, Austin, Minn. 
55912. 

D. (6) $5,235. E. (9) $1,007.61. 


A. Willis W. Alexander, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A, Roger D. Allan, 1957 E Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Nicholas E. Allen, 444 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $135.82. 


A. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 


A, Amalgamated Transit Union, National 
Capital Local Division 689, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 403, Washington, D.C. 20001, 


A. American Academy of Family Physicians, 
1740 West 92d Street, Kansas City, Mo. 64114, 
D. (6) $7,869.45. E. (9) 87,869.45. 


A. American Association of Meat Proces- 
sors, 224 East High Street, Elizabethtown, 
Pa., 17022, 

D. (6) $39.44. 


A. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

A. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.c. 
20036. 

E. (9) $22,898.01, 


A The American College of Radiology, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 60606. 


D. (6) $2,133.07. E. (9) $2,133.07. 
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A, American Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil, 1155 15th Street NW., Suite 713, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $7,500. 

A. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 60611. 

D.(6) $8,654.67. E. (9) $8,654.67. 

A. American Family Corp., 1932 Wynnton 
Road, Columbus, Ga. 31902. 

E. (9) $1,880. 


A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068; Wash- 
ington offices: 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $50,795. E. (9) $50,795. 

A. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $69,842.23, 


A. American Feed Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Inc., 1701 North Fort Myer Drive, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D, (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 

A. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $117,407.75 E. (9) $3,146.91. 

A, American Hotel & Motel Association, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $3,390.41. E. (9) $3,389.27, 


A, The American Humane Association, 5351 
South Roslyn Street, Post Office Box 1266, 
Englewood, Colo, 

E. (9) $1,800. 


A. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 10038. 

D. (6) $36,537.38. E. (9) $36,537.38. 

A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Suite 908, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $13,488.56. E, (9) $24,068.03. 

A. American Land Title Association, Suite 
303, 1828 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

E. (9) $2,198.60. 

A. American Meat Institute, Post Office 
Box 3556, Washington, D.C. 

A. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

E. (9) $25,177.28. 

A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 111, 60606. 

E. (9) $5,400. 

A. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 1001 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colo. 80202. 

E. (9) $2,793.71. 

A. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

E. (9) $1,276.38. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $544.75. E. (9) $10,800. 


A. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6). $4,775. E. (9) $47,421. 

A. American Physical Therapy Association, 
1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $8,279.95, E. (9) $8,279.95. 

A. American Podiatry Association, 20 
Chevy Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

E. (9) $14,669.39. 
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A. American Postal Workers Union, AFL- 
CIO, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $1,379,.264.21. E. (9) $92,711.89. 

A. American Pulpwood Association, 1619 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 


A, American Rivers Conservation Council 
324 C Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 
D. (6) $373.09. E. (9) $557.72, 


A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $653.77, E. (9) $653.77. 


A. The American Society of Radiologic 
Technologists, 500 North Michigan Avenue, 
Suite 836, Chicago, Tl. 60611. 

D. (6) $1,670.91. E. (9) $4,330.85. 

A. American Surveys, Embassy Square, 
Suite 901, 2000 N Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036, 

B. National Customs Brokers & Forward- 
ers Association of America, Inc., One World 
Trade Center, Suite 1109, New York, N.Y. 
10048. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $128.84. 

A, American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28281. 


D. (6) $20,564.53, E. (9) $20,564.53. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.O. 20036. 

D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $46,068.18, 

A. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1600 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 1101, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22209. 

D: (6) $114,684. E. (9) $2,835. 

A. Ted E. Amick, 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The National Grange, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. 


1616 H Street 


A. J. Lem Anderson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001, 

B. Time, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 

D. (6) $1,333. E. (9) $226.13. 

A. Anthony L. Anderson, Suite 820, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Sun Oil Co., 240 Radnor-Chester Road, 
St. Davids, Pa. 19087. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Donald E. Anderson. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,750. E. (9) $75. 


A. Scott P. Anger, 1725 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., P.O. Box 1521, 
Houston, Tex. 77001. 

A. Andrea N. Anglin, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. League of Women Voters of the U.S., 
1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $550. 


A. J. Donald Annett, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $100, 

A. Leonard Appel, 425 13th Street NW., 
Suite 1032, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. Everett Terminal Co., Inc., P.O. Box 1478, 
Hewitt Avenue Marine Terminal, Everett, 
Wash. 98206, 

D. (6) $5,760. E. (9) $115.28. 
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A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin, & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Government of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States; c/o The Honorable Verne A. 
Hodge, Attorney General; Box 280, St. Thom- 
as, V.I. 00801. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Recording Mer- 
chandisers, Inc., 1060 Kings Highway North, 
Suite 200, Cherry Hill, N.J. 08034, 

D. (6) $10. 

A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Piotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,665. E. (9) $33.75. 

A. Fred Armstrong, 1957 E Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

A. Howard Arnett, 918 i6th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Sery- 
ice Building, Portland, Oreg. 97204, 

D: (6) $918. E. (9) $310.20. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Pamily Corp., 1902 Wynnton 
Road, Columbus, Ga. 31906. 

D. (6) $1,825. E. (9) $55. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.G. 20036. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Electronic Data Systems Corp., 1300 EDS 
Center, Exchange Park, Dallas, Tex, 75235. 

E. (9) $63. 

A, Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Realty Committee, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $41. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Securities Industry Association, 20 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y, 10006. 

D. (6) $583. E. (9) $40. 


A, Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp., 
464 Ellis Street, Mountain View, Calif. 94040. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $170.29. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., 20036. 

B. Puerto Rican Government, Economic 
Development Administration, GPO Box 2350, 
San Juan, P.R. 00936. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $65.87. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. United Mine Workers, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

E. (9) $16.09. 


900 15th Street 


A. Joseph Ashooh, 1957 E Street NW., Wash- 
Ington, D.C, 20006, 
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B. The Associated General Contractors. of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
20006. 

A. The Associated General Contractors, 
1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

A. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza New- 
ark, N.J. 07102. 

D. (6) $220. E. (9) $82.50. 


A. Association for the Advancement of In- 
vention & Innovation, Suite 301, Crystal Mall 
1, 1911 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, 
Va. 22202, 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $2,735.23. 

A. Association of American Railroads 
American Railroads Building, Room 211, 
1920 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $10,505.46. E. (9) $10,505.46. 


A. Assocation of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1736 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Association on Japanese Textile Imports, 
Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $500. 

A. Fred G. Aten, Jr., 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 133 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $200. 


A, Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $900. E. (8) $250. 

A. Richard W. Averill, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, ¢/o 
Jack A. Potter, O.D., 820 First National Bank 
Building, Peoria, Til, 61602. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $301. 

A. Donald L, Badders, 2030 M Street. NW. 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. TRW Credit Data, 100 Oceangate, Suite 
800, Long Beach, Calif. 90802. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $267.32. 

A. Baer & Marks, 70 Pine Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10005. 

B. Commodity Exchange, Inc., 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10004, 
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A. John C. Bagwell, 723 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Honolulu, Hawall, 

A. James F., Bailey, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001, 

D. (6) $6,500. E. (9) $395.10. 

A. Grace C. Baisinger, 2870 Arizona Terrace 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 
60611. 

E. (9) $573.81. 


A. Thomas F., Baker, 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $133.44. 

A. Donald Baldwin, Donald Baldwin As- 
sociates 906/1625 Eye Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Electric Power Co., 2 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 10004; Pepco, 1900 Pennsyl- 
yania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

DÐ. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $456. 
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A. Sheila M. Bamberger, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $79.95. 

A. Arnold J. Barer, 677 Dexter Horton 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. Air Club International, 7777 Perimeter 
Road South, Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash. 
98108. 

E. (9) $40. 


A. Thomas H. Barksdale, Jr., 1801 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $8,360. E. (9) $605. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton 
(for CSR, Ltd.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton 
{for Interbank Card Association), 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O, 
20036. 

A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton 
(for Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association), 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of the 
United States and Canada, 4929 Main Street, 
Kansas City, Mo, 64112. 

D. (6) $5,166.65. 


A. Robert W. Barrie, T77 14th Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $250. 
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A. Fraser Barron, 1054 Potomac Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. e Tribal Council, Supai, Ariz. 
86435. 

D. (6) $8,019.50. E. (9) $316.58. 


A. David S. Barrows, 214 Century Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 97205. 

B. Association of Oregon and California 
Land Grant Counties, Dougias County Court 
House, Roseburg, Oreg. 97470. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. T. Michael Barry, 1771 N Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $301.74. 


A. Weldon Barton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America, P.O. Box 2251, 
Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $4,953.87. E. (9) $108.88. 


A. William M. Bates, 2016 Peachtree Center 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 30303, 

B. Georgia Farm Bureau Federation. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $398.30. 


A. Batzell & Nunn, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B, Independent Gasoline Marketers Coun- 
cil, 1523 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $2,500, 
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A. Batzell & Nunn, 1523 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Independent Terminal Operators Asso- 
ciation, 1523 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Merle D. Baumgart, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $600. E, (9) $48.76. 

A. Bruce A. Beam, 40 Franklin Road SW., 
Roanoke, Va. 24009. 

B. Appalachian Power Co., 40 Franklin 
Road SW., Roanoke, Va. 24009. 

D. (6) $1,859.91. E. (9) $1,859.91. 

A. Donald S. Beattle, Congress of Railway 
Unions, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

B. Congress of Railway Unions, 

E. (9) $1,609.70. 


A. Becker, Sisk & Becker, 1819 H Street NW, 
Number 950, Washington, D.C, 

B. Seattle Opera Association, Seattle, Wash. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Number 600, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America (UAW), 8000 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 48214. 

D. (6) $4,879.88. E. (9) $561.89, 

A. John H. Beidler, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Number 600, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America (UAW), 8000 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., 48214. 

D. (6) $7,344.50. E. (9)$792.92. 

A. Page Belcher, 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Suite 404, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $56. 

A. Thomas S. Belford, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M, Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $262.50. 

A. Thomas P. Bennett, 1735 New York 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. E. M. Benson, Jr., 515 S. Flower Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 S. Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $900. 

A, Berry & Gipson, Suite 670, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Atalanta Corp., 17 Varick Street, New 
York City, N.Y. 10013. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $64.40. 

A. Berry & Gipson; 1700 Pennsylvania Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. East-West Trade Council, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A, Berry & Gipson, 1700 Pennsylvania Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. OEHEG, Sudtiroler Platz 8, A-6020 
Insbruck, Austria, OEMOLK, P.O. Box 176, 
A-1013, Vienna, Austria. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $56.71, 


A. Max N. Berry, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Meat Products Group, American Import- 
ers Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y, 10017. 
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A. Robert L. Bevan, 1120 Connecticut Avy- 
enue, NW., 7th Floor, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $168. 


A, Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,853. E. (9) $160.70. 


A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016, 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

A. Linda M. Billings, 324 C Street, SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, 220 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94104. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $130. 

A. Tracy Bird, Suite 302, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Motorsports Committee of 
ACCUS, Suite 302, 1725 K Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $275. 

A. Lydia Bitter, 1801 K Street NW., Suite 
1201, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. U.S. Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, 1801 K Street NW., Suite 1201, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $240, E. (9) $240. 

A. Neal R. Bjornson, 30 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
30 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $1,500, E. (9) $124.95. 

A. John W. Black, 1800 K Street NW., 
Suite 920, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bank of America N.T. and S.A., Bank 
of America Plaza, San Francisco, Calif. 94137. 

D, (6) $800. E. (9) $475. 

A. Jerald Blizin, 1425 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005, 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y, 10017. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $20. 


A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross, Gottesman & 
Gordon, 245 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

B. Cigar Association of America, Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Becky Bogard, 2600 Virginia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $360. 

A. A. Dewey Bond, Post Office Box 3556, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. American Meat Institute, Post Office 
Box 3556, Washington, D.C. 20007; 1600 Wil- 
son Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 

E. (9) $20. 

A. T. J. Boone, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Post Office 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 

E. (9) $200. 

A. Mark Borinsky, 1910 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Council To Control Handguns, 
1910 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Charles E. Bosley, 100 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Council for a Livable World. 

D. (6) $5,400. 
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A. G. Stewart Boswell, Suite 1001, 1150 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28281, 

D. (6) $1,725. E. (9) $184.89. 


A. Charles G. Botsford, 1730 M Street NW. 
Suite 609, Washington, D.C. 20036, 

A. A. D. Bourland, 1660 L Street NW. 
Suite 804, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $710.45. 

A, Kenneth J. Bousquet, 2021 K Street 
NW., Suite 709, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. General Atomic Co., San Diego, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $340. | 


A. Edward L. Bowley, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Postal Workers Union, AFL- 
CIO, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 

D. (6) $8,196.25. E. (9) $846.55. 

A. Boyden & Kennedy, 1000 Kennecott 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 84133. 

B. Hopi Indian Tribe, Oraibi, Ariz. 

D. (6) $25,050. E. (9) $4,587.60, 

A. Melvin J. Boyle, 1125 15th Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO-CLO, 1125 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005, 

D. (6) $6,333. 


A. Frank W. Bradley, Suite 1204, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of Calif., Suite 1204, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $75. 


A. Gene M. Bradley, 955 L'Enfant Plaza 
North SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. The Boeing Co., P.O. Box 3707, Seattle, 
Wash. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $367.43. 


A. George E. Bradley, 1341 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of USDA (OPEDA), 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,260. E. (9) $25. 


A. Wayne W. Bradley, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 60610. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $733. 


A. Charles N. Brady, 8111 Gatehouse Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 22042, 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 


A, Joseph E. Brady, 5018 East Summer 
Moon Lane, Phoenix, Ariz. 85044. 

B. National Coordinating Committee of 
the Beverage Industry. 


A. Charles G. Bragg, Post Office Box 12285, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $748.46. E. (9) $63.80. 

A. Robert M. Brandon, 133 C Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Public Citizen Tax Reform Research 
Group, 133 C Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

D. (6) $531.25. 

A. Edward J. Brenner, Suite 301, Crystal 
Mall 1, 1911 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22202. 
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B. Association for the Advancement of In- 
vention & Innovation, Suite 301, Crystal Mall 
1, 1911 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, 
Va. 22202. 


A. Bill Brier, 1129 20th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,749.99. E. (9) $85.64. 


A, Parke C. Brinkley, The Madison Build- 
ing, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

A. Wally Briscoe. 

B. National Cable TV Association, Ine., 918 
16th Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $135, E. (9) $16.50. 

A. David A. Brody, 1640 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
$15 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. Michael D. Bromberg, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Suite 810, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Federation of American Hospitals, 1101 
17th Street NW., Suite 810, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. David Broome, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B, American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $70.76. 


A. J. D. Brown, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $800. 


A. Michael F. Brown. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $75. 


A. Brown, Vlassis & Bain, 222 North Cen- 
tral Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz. 85004. 

B. Navajo Tribe, Window Rock, Ariz. 
86515. 

D. (6) $19,997.50. E. (9) $8,599.45. 


A. Travis Tayler Brown, 2525 49th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Schomer, and 
Chase, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of Housing Producers, Suite 
312, 9301 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hilis, 
Calif. 90210. 


A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Schomer, and 
Chase, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Franchise Association, 
7315 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20014. 

A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Schomer, and 
Chase, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
900, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Massachusetts Bankers Association, 
Inc., 125 High Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 


A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Schomer, and 
Chase, Sulte 900, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp., 
MGIC Plaza, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 


A. Brown3tein, Zeidman, Schomer, and 
Chase, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. PruLease, Inc., 1255 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 02215. 

E. (9) $84.04. 

A. Lawrence E. Bruce, Jr., 1125 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
20005. 

D. (6) $2,925. E. (9) $3,983. 

A, Marguerite E., Bryan, 400 First Street 
NW,. Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. District No. 1 Pacific Coast District, 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
AFL-CIO, 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 
10004. 

DÐ. (6) $960. E. (9) $303.94. 


A. George S. Buck, Jr., P.O, Box 12285, 
Memphis, Tenn, 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 


A. Philip N. Buckminster, 1100 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 12000 Oakland Ayenue, 
Highland Park, Mich. 48231. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $221.08. 


A. Robert D. Buehler, 1800 K Street NW. 
Suite 929, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co, Akron, Ohio 
44318. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Norman D, Burch, 1775 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. College of American Pathologists, 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $190.41. 

A. Thomas G. Burke, 1625 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of General Merchandise 
Chains, Inc., 1625 Eye Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $487.50. E. (9) $110. 

A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tob. Exp. Assn., 
1100 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,246. E. (9) $778.39. 

A. Philip Burnett, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $581.25. E. (9) $81.02. 

A. George Burnham, IV, 1625 K St. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United States Steel Corporation, 600 
Grant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230, 

D. (6) $325. E. (9) $390, 


A. Charles S. Burns, Phelps Dodge Corp., 
1620 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Phelps Dodge Corp., 300 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $399.65. 

A. David Burpee, Fordhook Parms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 18901. 

A. Busby, Rivkin, Sherman, Levy, and 
Rehm, 900 17th Street NW., Suite 1100, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Feather & Down Association, Ine., 257 
West 38 Street, New York, N.Y. 10018. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Richard M. Bush, Suite 501, Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Suite 501 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $350. 


A. Business Executives Move for New Na- 
tional Priorities, 901 North Howard Street, 
Baitimore, Md. 21201. 
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D. (6) $815. E. (9) $1,376.42. 

A. James J. Butera, 1709 New York Avenue 
NW. W.: on, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $1,325. E. (9) $111.79. 

A. John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(for Cabot Corporation), 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 


A. John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(For The Dealer Bank Association), 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(for Insurance Association of Connecticut) 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. John W. Byrnes, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(for . Natomas Co.), 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. John W. 3yrnes, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(Por United States Steel Corp., Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.; Freeport Minerals Co; Han- 
na Mining Co. and AMAX), 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Carwile & 
Barsh, Pioneer Building, Lake Charles, La. 
70801. 

B. Louisiana Department of Conservation, 
State of Louisiana, P.O. Box 44275, Baton 
Rouge, La, 70804. 

D. (6) $980. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn, 38112. 

D. (6) $346.15. 


A. Charles Argyll Campbell, 1615 H Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A., 
1615 H Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

E. (9) $280. 

A. Charles O. Campbell, 8111 Gatehouse 
Road, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va, 22042. 


A. Sharyn G. Campbell, 1620 I Street NW., 
Suite 603, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. National BankAmericard, Ine., 555 Cali- 
fornia Street NW., San Francisco, Calif. 94126. 

D. (6) $2,500. D. (9) $2,670.06. 


A, W. Dean Cannon, Jr., 1444 Wentworth 
Avenue, P.O, Box R, Pasadena, Calif. $1100. 

B. California Savings & Loan League, 1444 
Wentworth Avenue, P.O. R, Pasadena, Calif. 
91109. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,078.59, 


A. David L. Cantor, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $57.84. 

A, Marvin Caplan. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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D. (6) $3,321.50. E. (9) $91.26. 


A. Caplin & Drysdale, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
et al. 
D. (6) $11,200. E. (9) $147. 


A. Caplin & Drysdale, 1101 17th Street 
NW. Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Council on Foundations, Inc., 888 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019, 
E. (9) $30. 


A. Caplin & Drysdale, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co., 
2727 Allen Parkway, P.O. Box 3206, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $60,000. E. (9) $330.70. 

A. Ronald A. Capone, Room 505, The Far- 
ragut Building, 900 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association Council of European & Jap- 
anese National Shipowners, 30/32 St. Mary 
Axe, London, EC3A, SET, England. 

D. (6) $5,431.12. E. (9) $661.98. 


A. Cardon Sanders & Ferrell, 1776 F Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Norval E. Carey, 2021 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. General Atomic Co., San Diego, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $375. 

A. Philip Carlip, 675 Fourth 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11232. 

B. Seafarers International Union. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,790.89. 


Avenue, 


A. Elizabeth Carpenter, 1425 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $480. E. (9) $20. 

A.-L. C. Carpenter, 201 South Seventh 
Street, Columbia, Mo. 

B, Midcontinent Farmers Association. 

D. (6) $5,299.32. E. (9) $951.18. 

A. Henry A. Carrington, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Savings & Loan League, 1200 
17th Steet NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Charles. T. Carroll, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. John R. Carson, 20 Chevy Chase Circle 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20015. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 20 Chevy 
Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20015, 

D. (6) $6,250. 

A, John L. Casey, 127 East 59th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

B. Investment Counsel Association of 
America, Inc., 127 East 59th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

A. Casey, Lane & Mittendorf, 26 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. South African Sugar Association, P.O. 
Box 507, Durban, South Africa. 

D. (6) $50,000. E. (9) $4, 053.66, 


A. Robert J. Casey, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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B. Santa Fe Natural Resources, Inc., 80 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIL; 
Champlin Petroleum Co., P.O. Box 9365, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Union Pacific Corp. 345 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $33,745. E. (9) $2,408.60. 


A. James B. Cash, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $42.50. 

A. James Cassese, Sr., 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001, 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 48203. 

D. (6) $3,975. 


A. Frank R. Cawley, 511 Wilson Plaza 
Building, 2425 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, 
Va. 22201. 

B. Agricultural Publishers 
511 Wilson Plaza Building, 
Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

D. (6) $67. E. (9) $93.73. 

A. Frank R. Cawley, Room 6511, Wilson 
Plaza Building, 2425. Wilson Boulevard, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22201. 

B. Media General, Inc., 
Street, Richmond, Va. 23219. 

D. (6) $83.33. E. (9) $120.40. 


Association, 
2425 Wilson 


333 East Grace 


A. Center for Public Financing of Elec- 
tions, 201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20002. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $17,186.73. 


A. J. M. Chambers & Co., Inc., 2300 Calvert 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Cordage Institute, 2300 Calvert Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

D. (6) $1,125. 

A. J. M. Chambers & Co., Inc., 2300 Calvert 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Satra Corp., 475 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (8) $1,500, 


A. James W. Chapman. 

B. The Retired Officers Association, 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $3,297. 
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A. William C. Chapman, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $4,157.01. 


A. Nancy H. Chasen, 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $500. 


133 C Street SE. 


A. Leslie Cheek II, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
hue NW., Suite 515 Blake Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 

A, Hal M. Christensen, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Dental Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.O. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,000, 


A. Cigar Association of America, Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $117,412.66. E. (9) $43.90. 

A. Earl W. Clark, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 
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B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 

D. (6) $1,725. E. (9) $20.79. 

A. Kimball Clark, 40 Ivy Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $89.14. E. (9) $224. 

A. Richard W. Clark, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $5,250. 

A, Robert M. Clark, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 1020, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago, 
Ill. 60604. 

A, Joan Claybrook, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Congress Watch, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A, Jacob Clayman, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $874.90. 


A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, P.O. Box 6, Pittsburg, Kans. 66762. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. CSR, Ltd., 1-7 O'Connell Street, Syd- 
ney, Australia 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Interbank Card Association, Suite 3600, 
110 East 59th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022, 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Natomas Co., 601 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif, 94108. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. The Oil Shale Corp., 10100 Santa Monica 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 


A, Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 1075 Central Park Ave- 
nue, Scarsdale, N.Y., 10533. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $4. 

A. Earle O. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Brands, Inc., 245 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

E, (9) $94, 

A. Earle C, Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
Louisvills, Ky. 40201. 

E. (9) $94. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B, Liggett & Myers Ince., 4100 Roxboro Road, 
Durham, N.C. 27702. 

E. (9) $94. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Lorillard, Division of Loews Theatres, 
Inc., 200 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

E. (9) $94. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Philip Morris Inc., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $94. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 10006. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N.C. 27102. 

E. (9) $94, 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1776 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Ronald D. Clements, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $90. 


A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Avco Corp., 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $1.50. 


750 Third Avenue, New 


A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, MclIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co., 600 
Grant Street, P.O. Box 536, Pittsburgh, Pa; 
15230. 


A, Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Railroad Passenger Corp. 
(Amtrak), 955 L’Enfant Plaza North, SW. 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. N.Y. Cocoa Exchange, Inc., 127 John 
Street, New York, N.Y., N.Y. Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange, Inc., 79 Pine Street, New York, 
N.Y., Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $115.45, 

A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Owens-Illinois, Inc., Madison Avenue 
and St, Clair Street, Box 1035, Toledo, Ohio 
43601. 


D. (6) $500. E. (9) $103. 


A. Larry D. Cline, 1315 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Limestòne Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $10,254.07. E. (9) $10,254.07. 

A. Charles M. Clusen, 324 C Street SE, 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94104, 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $200. 

A. Grover B. Cobb, 1200 Travis, Houston, 
Tex. 

B. Houston Natural Gas Corp., P.O. Box 
1188, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $215.62. 


A. Grover C. Cobb, 1771 N Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $400. 
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A. The Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30301. 

E. (9) $2,173.44. 

A. David Cohen, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $7,125. E. (9) $65.25. 


A. Timothy A. Colcord, 1620 Eye Street 
NW., Suite 603, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National BankAmericard, Inc., 555 Cal- 
ifornia Street, San Francisco, Calif, 94126, 

D. (6) $6,875. E. (9) $8,207.67. 

A. Eleanor Cole, UBA, Inc., 720 Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D.C, 20004, 

B. UBA, Inc, 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. R. Michael Cole, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $195.93. 


A. Robert E. Cole, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,087.25. 

A. Robert T. Cole, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Claude Charles, 37 Severn Road, 
Peak, Hong Kong. 

E. (9) $28.49. 


The 


A. Robert T. Cole, 1200 17th Street 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. H. H. Robertson Co., Two Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,681. E. (9) $208.06. 

A. Robert T. Cole, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. PPG Industries, Inc. 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $5,060. E. (9) $53.54. 


NW. 


One Gateway 


A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Own- 
ers, Inc., One Chase Manhattan Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10005. 


A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent U.S, Tanker Owners Com- 
mittee, 1612 K Street NW., Suite 510, Wash. 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1666 
K Street NW., Suite 701, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Footwear Industries Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1611 North Kent Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $475. 


A. Collier, Sħannon, Rili & Edwards, 1666 
K Street NW., Suite 701, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10007. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1666 
K Street NW., Suite 701, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Department of Information, Private 
Bag X152, Pretoria, 0001, Republic of South 
Africa. 


D. (6) $33,308.84. E, (9) $48,575.99. 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1666 
K Street NW., Suite 701, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 
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B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $300. 

A, Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1686 
K Street NW., Suite 701, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1666 
K Street NW., Suite 701, Washington, D.c, 
20006. 

B, Tool & Stainless Steel Industry Com- 
mittee, 1666 K Street NW., Suite 701, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $525. 

A. Charles E. Collins, 1602 Rock Creek 
Drive, Frederick, Md. 21701, 

B. Maryland Farm Bureau, 
Road, Randallstown, Md. 21133. 

D. (6) $3,250. 
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A. Paul G. Collins, 111 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R.I. 02903. 

B. Industrial National Bank of Rhode Is- 
land, 111 Westminster Street, Providence, 
R.I. 02903. 

D. (6) $68.75. 


A. Robert B. Collyer, UBA, Inc., 720 Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. UBA, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Majestic Building, Denver, Colo. 80202. 

D. (6) $935. E. (9) $2,285. 
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A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $22,000. E. (9) $6,260.74, 

A. Committee of Copyright Owners (CCO). 
1600 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006, 

D. (6) $26,117.81. E. (9) $10,790.27. 

A. Committee on Strikes in Transporta- 
tion, 1100 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Common Cause, 2030 M Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $1,425,610.33. E. (9) $480,873.88. 
A. Harold B. Confer, 245 Second Street 

NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis. 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,651. 


A. Richard J. Congleton, 734 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. American Academy of Actuaries, 208 5. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $137.90. 


A. Richard J. Congleton, 734 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 1285 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $200. 

A. Congress of Railway Unions, 400 Pirst 
Street NW., Room 800, Washington, D.C: 
20001. 

D. (6) $8,539.39. E. (9) $8,538.99. 

A. Congress Watch (Public Citizen), 133 
C Street SE., Washington; D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $4,456.59. E. (9) $4,456.59. 


A. Raymond F. Conkling, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $55.75. 
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A. Connecticut Bankers Association, 
Constitution Plaza, Hartford, Conn. 06103. 
D. (6) $1,330.06. E. (9) $1,330.06. 


A. Robert J. Conner, Jr., 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 12000 Oakland Avenue, 
Highland Park, Mich. 48231. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $549.94. 


A. Jerry C. Connors, 8111 Gatehouse Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22042, 


A. Consolidated Natural Gas Service Co., 
Inc., Four Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15222. 

E. (9) $45. 


A. Consumer Action Now, Inc., 30 East 68th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10021. 

D. (6) $5,350.15. E. (9) $2,180. 

A, Bernard J. Conway, 211 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 60611. 

B. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $2,600. 


A. Jack T. Conway, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,812.50. 


A. Cook & Franke, 660 East Mason Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53202. 

B. M&I Marshall & Isley Bank, 770 North 
Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202. 

A. Howard Lee Cook, Jr., 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Dil. 60610. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $908. 

A. James A. Cook, 2311 West El Segundo 
Boulevard, Hawthorne, Calif. 90250. 

B. Ernest W. Hahn, Inc., 2311 West El Se- 
gundo Boulevard, Hawthorne, Calif. 90250. 

E. (9) $250. 


A, Eileen D. Cooke, 110 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Suite 101, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $638.50. 

A. Edward Cooper, 1600 I Street 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 


NW. 


A. Joshua W. Cooper, 626 South Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 22314, 

B. Portsmouth-Kittery Armed Services 
Committee, Inc., Box 1123, Portsmouth, N.H. 
03801, 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $660.11. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 1055 West 
Hastings Street, Vancouver 1, Canada, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $5.85. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Footwear Division, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, 1901 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,000, E, $14.50. 

A. Cooperative League of the USA, 1826 L 
Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) #850. 
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A. Darrell Coover, 1625 I Street NW., No. 
812, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Insurers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, Ill 
60018. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $212. 

A. James T. Corcoran, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus Own- 
ers, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $975. E. (9) $87.50. 

A. Richard L. Corrigan, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $1,672.11. 


A. Allan D. Cors, 1800 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 
14830. 

A. William R. Corson, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Penthouse International Ltd., 1707 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $5,739.97. 


A. David Cosson, 2100 M Street NW., Suite 
307, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 2100 M Street NW., Suite 307, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $75. 

A. Bertram Robert Cottine, 2000 P Street 
NW. Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $141.67. E. (9) $2. 

A. Robert M. Coultas, 1612 K Street NW., 
Suite 608, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. Institute for Rapid Transit, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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A. Council for a Livable World, 100 Mary- 
land Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,496.64. E. (9) $6,496.64. 

A. Council for the Advancement of the 
Psychological Professions and Sciences, 1725 
I Street NW., Suite 606, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $44,969.33. E. (9) $7,785.90. 

A, Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $387. E. (9) $453.39. 

A: Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Adhesive & Sealant Council, 1410 Hig- 
gins Road, Park Ridge, Dl. 60068. 

A. Counithan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Corn Millers Federation, 1030 
15th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Bituminous Contractors, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Classroom Perlodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B, Industrial Diamond Association. of 
America, 59 East Main Street, Moorestown, 
N.J. 08057, 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 53004. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Linen Supply Association of America, 
917 Arthur Godfrey Road, Miami, Beach, Fla. 
33140. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, 5225 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20015. 

A. Gounthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Printing Ink 
Manufacturers, 101 Executive Buliding, Elms- 
ford, N.Y. 10523. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Erectors Association, 1600 
North Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 


A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Glass Dealers Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Optical Manufacturers Association, 1730 
North Lynn Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

A. Roger C. Courtney, American Optomet- 
ric Association, 1730 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
Jack A. Potter, O.D., 820 First National Bank 
Building, Peoria, B1. 61602. 

D. (6) $153.92. E. (9) $166.50. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors As- 
sociation, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. American Society of Oral Surgeons, 211 
East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Business Men’s Assurance Co. of 
America, BMA Tower 1 Penn Valley Park, 
Kansas. City, Mo. 64141. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investment Co. Institute, 1775 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

E. (9) $28.15. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washingon, D.C. 20006. 

B. Irving Trust Co., One Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10015. 

E. (9) 342.50. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washingon, D.C. 20006, 

B. MGIC Investment Corp., 600 Marine 
Plaza, Milwaukee, Wis. 43201. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW. Washingon, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Committee for Limited Profit 
Housing, c/o HRH Construction Corp., 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

E. (9) $213.13. 
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A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washigton Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005, 


D, (6) $10,000. (E) (9) $158.82. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation, 7901 Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 
22101. 

A, Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Perdue Inc., P.O. Box 1537, Salisbury, 
Md. 21801, 

E. (9) $36.05. 

A. Eugene S. Cowen, 9024 Willow Valley 
Drive, Potomac, Md. 20854. 

B. American Broadcasting Co., 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $36. E, (9) $36. 


A, Cox, Langford & Brown, 21 Dupont Oir- 
cle NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Research Libraries, 1527 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 21 Dupont Cir- 
cle NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, U.S. Highway 50 and Nall Avenue, 
P.O. Box 1906, Shawnee Mission, Kans. 66222, 

D. (6) $2,807.51. E. (9) $13.70. 

A. Robert W. Crawford, 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of General Merchandise 
Chains, Inc., 1625 Eye Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,066.56. E. (9) $165. 

A. Richard C. Creighton, 1957 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractor of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.O. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000, 

A. P. H. Croft. 

B. American Short Line Ratlroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (G6) $832.50. E. (9) $1,027.74. 


A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich, 48203, 

A. Jack A. Crowder, Suite 1001, 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28281. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $36. 

A. Barry M. Cullen. 

B, International Paper Co., 1620 I Street 
N.W., No. 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $83.47. 

A. Frank Cummings, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Institute of Electrical & Electronics 
Engineers, 345 East 47th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. John T. Curran, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 


D. (6) $9,240, E. (9) $3,561.46. 


A. William Kay Daines, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $119.05. 
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A. Thomas A. Daly, 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $101.70. E (9) $1. 


A, Frank C. Daniel, 1600 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $8,750, 

A, Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Japan Lumber Importers Association, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Levin Computer Corp., 224 East 49th 
Street, New York, N.Y, 10017. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $256.37. 

D, Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 
Gordon, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 
20006, 


A. Stephen I, Danzansky, 1120 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 

A. Philip J. Daugherty. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,237. E. (9) $83.75. 


A. John B. Davenport, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $118. 


A. Aled P. Davies, R.R. 1, Box 160, Val- 
paraiso, Ind, 46383. 

B. American Meat Institute, P.O. Box 3556, 
Washington, D.C, 20007. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,427.51. 


A, Charles W, Davis Suite 5200, One First 
National Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. Bankers Life & Casualty Co., 
Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60630. 

D. (6) $150. 
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A. Charles W. Davis Suite 5200, One First 
National Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. The First National Bank of Chicago, 
One First National Plaza, Chicago, T11. 60670. 

E. (9) $158.85. 

A. Charles W. Davis, Suite 5200, One First 
Nationa! Plaza, Chicago, Il. 60603. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 W. Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Til, 60603. 

E: (9) $96.23. 


A. Charles W. Davis, Suite 5200, One First 
National Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B, The Myron Stratton Home, P.O. Box 
1178, Colorado Springs, Colo. 80901. 

D. (6) $1,675. E. (9) $10. 


A. Charles W. Davis, Suite 5200, One First 
National Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Insurers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, Il, 
60018. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $365.80. 
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A. Charles W. Davis, Suite 5200, One First 
National Plaza, Chicago, Til. 60603, 

B. Northwest Industries, Inec., 6300 Sears 
Tower, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $200, E. (9) $54.23. 


A. Charles W. Davis, Suite 5200, One First 
National Plaza, Chicago, Ill, 60603. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sears Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60684, 

E. (9) $106.23. 


A. Charles W. Davis, Suite 5200, One First 
National Plaza, Chicago, Ill, 60603. 

B. Trans Union Corp., 111 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

A, Charles W. Davis, Suite 5200, One First 
National Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. United Insurance Company of America, 
One East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Claire Davis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20009. 

B., National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20009. 

D. (6) $150. 


A, George R. Davis, Suite 403, 100 Indiana 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20001. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, Natl. Capt. 
Local Div. 689, 100 Indiana Avenue NW. 
No, 403, Washington, D.C, 20001. 

A. Ovid R. Davis. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, At- 
lanta, Ga. 30301. 

D. (6) $410. E. (9) $1,170. 

A. R. Hilton Davis, 1615 H Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20062, 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A., 1615 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A, Walter L. Davis, 1775 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B, Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $750, 


A. P. M. Davison, Jr., 418 East Rosser Ave- 
nue, P.O. Box 938, Bismarck, N. Dak. 58501. 

B, North Dakota Railway Lines, et al. 

E. (9) $711.40. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C 
20005, 

B. National Cystic Fibrosis Research Foun- 
dation, 3379 Peachtree Road NE,, Atlanta, Ga. 
30326. 


D. (6) $3,750, E. (9) $387.70. 


A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B, National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 84101. 

D. (6) $4,500. E, (9) $1,051.81. 

A. Charles W. Day, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 48121. 

D. (6) $325. E. (9) $254. 


A. J. Edward Day, 21 Dupont Circle NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B, Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1725 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 


A. J, Edward Day, 21 Dupont Circle NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, Con- 
sumer Electronics Group, 2001 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500, 
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A. Ronald B. Dear, 422 First Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. American Conservative Union, 422 First 
Street SE, Washington, D.C, 20003. 

D. (6) $2,500.00. 

A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers' Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, P.O. Box 2251, Den- 
ver, Colo., 1012—14th Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $87.77. 


A. DeHart & Broide, Inc., 1505 22d Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Recording Industry Association of 
America, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,550.00. E. (9) $79.08. 

A. DeHart & Broide, Inc., 1505 22d Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Recycled Paperboard Division of the 
American Paper Institute, 260 Madison Av- 
enue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (6) $650.00. E. (9) $30.72. 


A, John L, Delano, Box 1172, Helena, Mont. 
59601. 

B. Montana Railroad Association, Box 1172, 
Helena, Mont. 59601, 

E. (9) $1,568.92. 

A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20009. 

D. (6) $150.00. 

A. Vincent A. Demo, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. New York Committee of International 
Committee of Passenger Lines, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y; 10004. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $1,350. 

A, Ray Denison, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B, American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D: (6) $7,098.00, E. (9) $477.60. 

A. Daniel B. Denning, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20036, 

B. Gulf Oil Corporation, P.O. Box 1166, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $650.00. E. (9) $300.00. 


A. Claude J. Desautels, Suite 811, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, One Lincoln Plaza, 
New. York, N.Y. 10023. 


A. Claude J, Desautels, Suite 811, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B, Emergency Committee for American 
Trade (ECAT), 1211 Connecticut Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Claude J. Desautels, Suite 811, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.O. 20006. 

B. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Inc., One Liberty Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10006, 


A. R. Daniel Devlin, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 605 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016, 

E. (9) $190. 

A. Ralph B. Dewey, 1150 17th Street NW. 
Suite 1109, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 77 Beale 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94106. 

D. (6) $2,420. E. (6) $1,084.23. 
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A. Dialog, 1156 15th Street NW., Room 900, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Eli Lilly & Co., 307 East McCarty Street, 
Indianapoils, Ind, 46206, 

A.-Charles J. DiBona, 1801 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006, 

A. Jobn M. Dickerman, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20036, 

B. National Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers Association, 1990 M Street NW., Suite 
350, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $8,029.28. E, (9) $195.89. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1730 Rhode Is- 
land Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Committee for Marysville Dam, P.O. 
Drawer B., Marysville, Calif. 95902. 

D. (6) $1,373.37. E. (9) $28.94. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1730 Rhode Is- 
land Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, P.O. Box 388, Sacramento, Calif, 
95802. 

D. (6) $2,185.58. E. (9) $85.50. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1703 Rhode Is- 
land Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sacramento Yolo Port District, P.O. Box 
815, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $214.70. E. (9) $14.70, 

A. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold. Spring, Ky. 41076. 

D. (6) $49,849.43. E. (9) $49,849.43. 

A. Robert C. Dolan, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 1010, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
1010, Washington, D.C, 20036, 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $97.15. 


A, Edward V. Donahue, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Graphic Arts International Union, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,349. E. (9) $2,198. 

A. Jack Donahue 1725 I Street NW., Suite 
606, Washington, D.O. 20006. 

B. Council for the Advancement of the 
Psychological Professions and Sciences, 1725 
I Street NW., Suite 606, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


D. (6) $1,374. D. (9) $332.50. 


A. Leo J. Donahue, 230 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 230 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 20005, 


A. Gary W. Donnelly, 1315 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $10,264.07. E. (9) $10,264.07. 


A. James A. Dorsch, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $417.90. E. (9) $112.66. 

A. C. L. Dorson, Suite 529, Nunsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 20004. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, Suite 529, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $2,943.60. E. (9) $245. 


— 


A. Dow, Lohnes, & Albertson, 1225 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Advance Schools, Inc., 5900 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago, Ill. 60631. 
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A. F. Raymond Downs, 1801 K Street NW., 
Suite 1104, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45201. 

A. Harry J. Doyle, 1730 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, in 
Care of Jack A. Potter, O.D., 820 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Peoria, Ill. 61602. 

D, (6) $311.40. E. (9) $260.25, 


A. Robert H. Doyle, 2029 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $4,031.25. 

A. Andrew Drance, Room 6511, Wilson 
Plaza Building, 2425 Wilson Boulevard, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22201. 

B. Media General, Inc., 333 East Grace 
Street, Richmond, Va. 23219. 

D. (6) $276. E. (9) $89.13. 

A. Dean W. Drulias, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, care 
of Jack A. Potter, O.D., 820 First National 
Bank Building, Peoria, Ill. 61602. 

D. (6) $131.56. E. (8) $170.94. 

A. Franklin B. Dryden. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc. 1776 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

A. Evelyn Dubrow, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $4,654. E. (9) $2,405.88. 

A. Donald A. Duffy, 900 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

A. William E. Duke, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071, 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $225. 


A. M. L, DuMars, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.O. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (G6) $60. 


A. Norman Duncan, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 1801 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $164.05. 


A. R. Michael Duncan, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Natomas Co.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 


A. R. Michael Duncan, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Oil Shale Corp.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Douglas G. Dunn, 1133 15th Street 
NW., Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 

treet, Omaha, Nebr. 68102, 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A, J. D. Durand, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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A. J. Frederick Durr, Rural Route No. 2, 
Sheridan, Ind. 46069. 

B. National Association of Farmer Elected 
Committeemen, care of J. Frederick Durr, 
Rural Route No. 2, Sheridan, Ind, 46069. 

E. (9) $91.25. 

A. Roy W. Easley. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 200386. 


A. East-West Trade Council, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $2,085.61. 


A. Robert E., Ebel, 1025 Connecticut NW., 
Suite 1206, Washington, D.O. 20036. 

B. Lone Star Gas Co., 301 South Harwood, 
Dallas, Tex. 75201. 


A. N. Boyd Ecker, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y, 10017. 

D. (6) $1,500, E. (9) $17.10: 


A, Arthur B. Edgeworth, 1709 New York 
Avenue NW., Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. United States League of Savings Asso- 
clations, 111 Bast Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $587.50. 


A. J. Rodney Edwards, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

E. (9) $417.43. 


A. Macon T. Edwards, 1080-15th Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $375.00 E. (9) $12.73, 

A, J. O. B. Ehringhaus, Jr, 1600 South 
Eads Street, Arlington, Va. 22202, 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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A. Harmon L. Elder, 2000 L Strect NW. 
Suite 520, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Wilson E. Hamilton & Associates, Inc., 
2000 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $134.17. 

A. Electronic Data Systems Corp., 1300 
EDS Center, Exchange Park, Dallas, Tex. 
75235. 

E. (9) $63.00. 


A. John Doyle Elliott, 5500 Quincy Street, 
Hyattsville, Md. 20784. 


A. Ruth Bowdey Elliott, 5500 Quincy Street, 
Hyattsville, Md. 20784. 
D. (6) $972.51, E. (9) $1,704.53. 


A. John C. Ellis, 1957 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (8) $1,000. 


A. Emergency Committee for American 
Trade, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $31,698.76, E. (6) $29,418.14. 


A. Richard W. Emory, 1800 Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Building, 2 Hopkins Plaza, 
Baltimore, Md. 21201. 

B. Maryland State Fair & Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 21093. 


E. (9) $215.85. 
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A. Employers Insurance of Wausau, 2000 
Westwood Drive, Wausau, Wis. 54401. 
E. (9) $767.80. 


A, Lowell J. Endahl, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $235. 

A, Gertrude Engel, 2450 Virginia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Bob Hoffman, York Barbell Co., York, 
Pa. 17405. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $333.40. 


A. M. Dale Ensign, 1625 Eye Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Husky Oil Co.. Box 380, Cody, Wyo. 
82414. 

E. (9) $125. 


A. Grover W. Ensley, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Ayenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $1,380.00. 


A. Barry Ensminger, 2000 P Street NW., 
Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20086. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Glenn R. Erickson, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,700. E. (9) $275. 

A, John D. Pagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 

D. (6) $3,364. 
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E. (9) $28. 


A, Robert R. Fahs, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 1200 Cargill 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402. 

D: (6) $2,500. E. (9) $27. 


Building, 


A. Clinton M. Fair, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,864, E. (9) $154.47. 


A. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America, P.O. Box 2251, 
Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $103,556.67. E. (9) $35,735.20. 

A. Federation of American Controlled 
Shipping, 17 Battery Place North, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $1,933.99. E. (9) $1,933.99. 

A. Federation of American Hospitals, Suite 
$10, 1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

E. (9) $4,500. 

A. Stuart F. Feldstein. 

B. National Cable TV Association, Inc., 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $127.50. E. (9) $50.00. 

A. Carol Fielders, 1030 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 
2420 Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 

D. (6) $3,045.27. E. (9) $3,045.27. 

A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Council of Forest Industries of British 
Columbia, 1500-1055 West Hastings Street, 
Vancouver 1, British Columbia, Canada. 

D. (6) $8,878.02. E. (9) $260. 


A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Joint Committee of Printing and Pub- 
lishing Industries of Canada, 321 Bloor Street 
East, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

D. (6) $1,001.00. E. (9) $120. 

A. Francis S. Filbey, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Postal Workers Union, AFL— 
CIO, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
20005. 

D. (6) $5,710.45, 

A. Thomas W. Fink, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) 8346.67. 


A. Luke W, Finlay, Jr., 306 North Cherry 
Street, Falls Church, Va. 22046. 

B. Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co., 
Rochester, N.Y, 14603, 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Firearms Lobby of America, 325 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

D. (6) $5,510.35, E. (9) $5,552.55. 


A, Robert W, Fischer, Denyer Water De- 
partment, 144 West Colfax, Denver, Colo. 
80202. 

B. Board of Water Commissioners (Denver 
Water Department), 144 West Colfax, Den- 
ver, Colo. 80202. 

D. (6) $913.48. E. (9) $864.58. 


A, Susan G. Flack, 1616 H. Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006, 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $130. 
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A. William J. Flaherty, 1221 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Springs, Ky. 

D. (6) $7,976.80. 


A. Carl J. Fleps, 1000 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. The Greyhound Corp., 
Tower, Phoenix, Ariz. 85077. 

D. (6) $247.60. E. (9) $59.50. 


Greyhound 


A. John F. Pochtman, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, TM. 60601, 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $759, 

A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW. Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 

B. Cabot Corp., and Subsidiaries, 125 High 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

D. (6) $3,530. B. (9) $143.23. 


> 
A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 
B. The Dealer Bank Association, P.O. Box 
479, Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 
10005, 


A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW. Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 

B. Insurance Association of Connecticut, 
60 Washington Street, Hartford, Conn. 06106. 
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A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Natomas Co., 601 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $565. E. (9) $28.93. 


A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. U.S. Steel Corp. et al. 

D. (6) $10,880. E. (9) $10.21. 

A, Gordon Forbes, 203 Hanover Building, 
480 Cedar Street, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 

B. Minnesota Railroads Association. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $407.45. 

A. E. David Foreman, Jr., 1730 M Street, 
Suite 511, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Ogden Corp.; 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $5,025. 

A. Forest Farmers Association, 4 Executive 
Park East NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30329. 

A, James W. Foristel, 1776 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $2,300. E. (9) $404. 

A. John S. Forsythe, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C; 20006. 

D. (6) $65. 

A. David H. Foster. 

B. National Cable TV Association, Inc., 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500.. E. (9) $237.50. 

A. Ebert E. Fournace, 301 Cleveland Avenue 
SW., Canton, Ohio 44702. 

B. Ohio Power Co., 301 Cleveland Avenue 
SW., Canton, Ohio 44702. 

D. (6) $2,688. E. (9) $1,612.20 


A. John G. Fox, 2000 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007. 


A. Joe H. Foy, 1200 Travis, Houston, Tex. 

B. Houston Natural Gas Corp., Post Office 
Box 1188, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $885.41. 

A. Walter L. Frankland, Jr., 1717 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Silver Users Association, Inc., 1717 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $805.24. E. (9) $378.76. 

A. Donald A. Frederick, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $480. E. (9) $12.79. 


A. Robert M. Frederick, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,375. 

A. James O. Freeman, 1709 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 801, Washington, D:C. 20006. 

B. United States League of Savings Associa- 
tions, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,375. E. (9) $9.85. 

A. Mark H. Freeman, 910 17th Street NW. 
Suite 728, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. League of New Community Developers, 
910 17th Street NW., Suite 728, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $93.21. 
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A. Benjamin W. Fridge, 1900 South Eads 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) 2,328.16. 

A. Susan Fridy, 30 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20001, 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $52.35. 

A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. The Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapal 
Reservation, Peach Springs, Ariz. 

D. (6) $108, E. (9) $8.18. 

A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037, 

B. Mr. & Mrs. Walter L. Laqueur, 2100 
Washington Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 


A, Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. The Navajo Tribe, Window Rock, Ariz. 

E. (9) $3,971.81, 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. The Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwati, Idaho. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

E. (9) $256.88. 

A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Pueblo of Laguna, Box 194, Laguna, N. 
Mex. 


D. (6) $206.15. E. (9) $17.65. 


A, Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20037. 

B. Salt River Pima-Maricopa Community, 
Box 120, Route 1, Scottsdale, Ariz. 

D. (6) $62.50. E. (9) $5.75. 

A, Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. The Seneca Nation of Indians, Box 268- 
A, Saylor Building, Irving, N.Y. 10481. 

A. Gay H. Friedmann, 1025 Connecticut, 
NW., Suite 1206, Washington, D.O. 20036, 

B. Lone Star Gas Co., 301 South Harwood, 
Dallas, Tex, 75201. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $136. 

A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders Asso- 
ciation, 1343 L Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street, NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $48,969. E. (9) $12,445. 

A. Frank W. Frisk, Jr., 2600 Virginia 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Charles H. Fritzel, 1625 I Street, NW, 
Suite 812, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. National Association of Independent 
Insurers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, Ill, 
60018. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $84. 


A. David C. Fullarton, 2100 M Street, NW., 
Suite 307, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 2100 M Street, NW., Suite 307, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $325. 

A. James E. Gaffigan, 777 14th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $207.70. E. (9) $42.80. 

A. Mark J. Gallagher. 

B. National Committee for a Human Life 
Amendment, Inc., 1707 L Street NW., Suite 
400, Washington, D.C: 20036. 

D. (6) $3,839.49. E. (9) $608.13. 

A. Peter N. Gammelgard, 1801 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Nicole Gara, 1735 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $2,500. E, (9) $2,847.54. 


A. William B. Gardiner, 1221 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Springs, Ky. 

D. (6) $7,012.50. 

A. John W. Gardner, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,593.74. E. (9) $652.05. 

A. Edward A. Garmatz, 2210 Lake Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 21213. 

B. Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., Gas & Elec- 
tric Building, Baltimore, Md. 21203. 

D. (6) $1,312.50. E. (9) $50.90. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1901 N. Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

E. (9) $870. 

A. Geothermal Resources International, 
Inc., 4676 Admiralty Way, Suite 503, Marina 
del Rey, Calif. 90291. 

E. (9) $355. 

A. Mary Condon Gereau, 1730 K Street NW., 
Suite 1101, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Treasury Employees Union, 
1730 K Street NW., Suite 1101, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $4,710.50. E. (9) $308. 

A. Lesley Chapman Gerould, 1730 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. League of Women Voters of the U.S., 
1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $5,138. 


A. Llewellyn H. Gerson. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, 15th 
and New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $2,900. E. (9) $889. 

A. Donald Gerrish. 

B. American Bakers Association, 1700 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20006. 

A. William T..Gibb HI, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Wayne Gibbens, 1800 EK Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
1111 Thompson Building, Tulsa, Okla. 74103. 
D. (6) $877.50. E. (9) $244.33. 


A, Joseph L, Gibson, 1660 L Street NW., 
Suite 1001, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., P.O. Box 
8339, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 

D. (6) $12. E. (9) $150. 


A. Arthur P. Gildea, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohto 45219. 

B. National Conference of Brewery & Soft 
Drink Workers, 300 S. Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Til. 60607. 

A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

E. (9) $439.35. 


A, Dave Givens, 916 Nashville Trust Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 37201. 

B. Tennessee Railroad Association, 916 
Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
37201. 


A. Don A. Goodall, 1625 Eye Street NW. 
Suite 614, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Cyanamid Co, Wayne, N.J. 
07470. 

D. (6) $152.50. E. (9) $92.16. 


A. Vance V. Goodfellow, 307 Fourth Ave- 
nue South, P.O. Box 15111, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55416. 

B. Crop Quality Couneit, 307 Fourth Ave- 
nue South, P.O. Box 15111, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 65416. 

D. (6) $6,600. 


A. Marvin Goodson, 10850 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024. 

E. (9) $326. 

A. Brenda J. Gore. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $25. 

A. Gore, Cladouhos & Brashares, 1750 New 
York Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., 2055 West 
190th Street, Torrance, Calif. 90504. 

A, Frederick D. Goss, 2100 M Street NW. 
Suite 307, Washington, D.O. 20037, 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 2100 M Street NW., Suite 307, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $1,750. 

A, Edward Gottlieb & Associates, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

B, Florists’ Transworld Delivery Associa- 
tion, 900 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich, 48226. 


A. Government Employes Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20001, 

D. (6) $14,563.17. E. (9) $5,766.97. 

A, David B. Graham, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 20009. 

D. (6) $145. 


A. Donald E. Graham, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B, National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW,, Washington, D.C 
D. (6) $1,331.24. E. (9) $54.78. 
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A. Dan L. Grant, 230 Peachtree Street, 
Suite 2218, Atlanta, Ga. 30303. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $60. 


A. Graphic Arts International Union, 1900 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $2,349. E. (9) $2,198, 

A. James A. Gray, 7901 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation, 7901 Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 

D. (6) $657.84. E. (9) $25. 

A. Robert K. Gray, Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $3,120. E. (9) $484.79. 


A. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 110 
Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, 
20002. 

D. (6) $104.25. E. (9) $18.81. 


D.C. 


A. Samuel A. Grayson, 611 Idaho Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad, 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 68102. 

E. (9) $1,712.20. 
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A. Richard Greenspan, 133 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 200038. 

B. Congress Watch. 

A. Dale Greenwood, 302 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash, 98104. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

E. (9) $2,011.84. 


A. Chellis O'Neal Gregory, Jr., 151 North 
Carolina Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Center for Public Financing of Elec- 
tions, 201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $5,538.42. 


A. Theodore R, Groom, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 20086. 

B. Trustees of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters Pension Trust Pund, 2300 East- 
lake Avenue, East, Seattle, Wash. 98102. 

D. (6) $500. 


A, James J. Gudinas, 8111 
Road, Falls Church, Va. 22042, 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22042, 

A. Kenneth J. Guido, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (8) $724.98. 


Gatehouse 


A. Jerome R. Gulan, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 20036. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $275.51. 


A. Samuel Gusman, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 202, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Rohm & Haas Co., Independence Mall 
West, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 


A. Matthew Hale, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

D, (6) $2,500. E. (9) $300, 
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A. Hall, Estill, Hardwick, Gable, Collings- 
worth & Nelson, Harker Stanton & John Cof- 
fey, 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Williams Companies; 
Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

A, J. G. Hall, 1660 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $638.91. 


National 


A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
FP Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Business Roundtable, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Hardaway Co., 11th Street and 
Third Avenue, Columbus, Ga, 

E. (9) $100. 

A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National School Supply & Equipment 
Association, 1500 Wilson Boulevard, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209, 

A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Til. 60601, 

D. (6) $4,380. 

A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. United Student Aid Funds, Inc., 200 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Robert N. Hampton, 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,237.50. E. (9) $14.61. 

A. Donald K. Hanes, 1129. 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20086. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $986.25. E. (9) $52.80. 

A. James E, Hanson, 121 Second St. NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002, 

B. Puget Sound Tug & Barge Co., 1102 
Southwest Massachusetts St., Seattle, Wash. 
98134. 

D. (6) $240. 

A. Robert B. Harding, 1801 K St. NW. Rm. 
1041, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Southern California Edison Co, P.O. 
Box 800, Rosemead, Calif. 91770. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $132.86. 

A, William E, Hardman, 9300 Livingston 
Road, Washington, D.C. 20022. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machin- 
ing Association, 9300 Livingston Road, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20022, 


A. Eugene J. Hardy. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street. NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $452.38. 

A. Bryce N. Harlow, 1801 K Street NW., 
Suite 1104, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45203. 

D. (6) $212.50. E. (9) $212.50. 


A. C. Wayne Harmon, Suite 700, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. j 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $300. 
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A. William B. Harman, Jr., 1730 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $100. E. {9) $14. 


A, A, J. Harris IT, 490 L'Enfant Plaza East 
SW., Washington, D.C, 20024. 

B. Securities Industry Association, 490 
L'Enfant Plaza East SW., Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

D. (6) $467.08. E. (9) $44.30. 


A. Stephanie Harris, 2000 P Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A, William C. Hart, 1625 Eye Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 20 
Montchanin Road, Wilmington, Del. 19807. 

D. (6) $3,185. E. (9) $5,079. 

A. Rita M. Hartz, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $6,153.60. E. (9) $138.39. 

A. Clifford J. Harvison, 1616 P Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc, 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. The Havens Relief Fund Society, 289 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10010. 


A. Sidney G. Hawkes. 

B. The Mead Corp., 118 W. First Street, 
Dayton, Ohio 45402. 

D. (6) $825. E. (9) $605. 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert T. Hayden, Suite 706, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, Five 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $4,359. E. (9) $881.93. 


A. Patrick J. Head, Suite 1001, 1660 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc, 
Box 8339, Chicago, Til. 60680. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $150. 


P.O. 


A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
fea, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,164.56. E. (9) $5,164.56. 


A. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $501.17. E. (9) $501.17. 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $393.75. E. (9) $91.20, 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt. Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. John F. Heilman, 1221 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Springs, Ky. 

D. (6) $4,812.50. 


A. Spencer H. Heine, 1660 L Street NW., 
Suite 1001, Washington, D.C. 20036, 
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B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., P.O. Box 
8839, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $19.25. E. (9) $150. 

A. Ross E. Heller, 2100 M Street NW., Suite 
307, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Associa- 
tion, 2100 M Street, NW., Suite 307, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Phil D. Helmig, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B, Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $225 E. (9) $250. 


A. Leslie P. Hemry, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21.60. E. (9) $10. 

A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


150 East 42d 


E. (9) $289.94 


A. George F. Hennrikus, Jr. 

B. The Retired Officers Association, 1625 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. $1,292. 

A. Esther Herst, 510 C Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Committee Against Repressive 
Legislation, 555 N. Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90004, 

D. (6) $370. E. (9) $433.10. 


A. Andrew I. Hickey, Jr. 

B. Federal National Mortgage Association, 
1133 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $10,625. E.(9) $1,299.09. 

A. M. F. Hicklin, 720 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 

B. Iowa Railway Association, 720 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 

E. (9) $320.40 


A. J. Thomas Higginbotham, Mellon Bank, 
N.A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

B. Mellon Bank, N.A, & Mellon National 
Corp., Mellon Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $737.90. 


A. J. Eldred Hill, Jr., 720 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. UBA, Ine. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $2,000. 

A. James J. Hill, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20016. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 

5025 Wisconsin Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 

A. Richard Hinds, 1250 Connecticut, Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton 
(for CSR, Ltd.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Richard Hinds; 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton 
{for Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association), 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 


A. Harry R. Hinton, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $1,002, 


A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 2600 Virginia Ave- 
nue, NW. Washington, D.C. 20037. 
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B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $510. 


A, Claude E. Hobbs, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Westing- 
house Building, Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $195. 

A. Glen D, Hofer, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $734. E. (9) $53.64. 

A. John S. Hoff, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Protestant-Catholic Hospital 
Action Committee, 840 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Til. 60611, 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $25. 

A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Energy Transportation Systems, Inc., 50 
Beale Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

D. (6) $4,915. E. (9) $515.03. 

A. Dale Curtis Hogue, 1128 ith Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Specialty Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 11001 East Valley Mali, Suite 
204, El Monte, Calif. 91734. 

E. (9) $300. 


A. Thomas W. Holland, Suite 370, 1 Du- 
pont Circle, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
Suite 370, 1 Dupont Circle NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 


A. Lee B. Holmes, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $6,800. E. (9) $19,324, 

A. John W. Holton, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036, 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $16. 


A. W. Dean Hopkins, 1105 East Ohio Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44114. 

B. McDonald, Hopkins & Hardy Co., 
1105 East Ohio Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
44114. 

D. (6) $151.89. E. (9) $7,066.21. 

A. The Hormel Foundation, Austin, Minn. 
55912. 

E. (9) $6,242.61. 


A. John F. Horty, 4614 Fifth Avenue, 
Suite 921, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213. 

B. National Protestant-Catholic Hospital 
Action Committee, 840, North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, I1., 60611. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $25. 

A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert & Barnes, 
1019 19th Street NW., Suite 810, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Psychological Association, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (8) $1,056.25. 


A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert & Barnes, 
1019 19th Street NW. Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. States Steamship Co., 320 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 94104, 

E. (9) $13,308.30. 
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A. Houston Natural Gas Corp., P.O. Box 
1188, Houston, Tex, 77001. 

E. (9) $4,471.88. 

A. C. T. Hoversten, 209 W. 53rd St., Western 
Springs, Ill. 60558. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 S. Harlem 
Ave., Bedford Park, Argo, Ill. 60501. 

A. Thomas Howarth, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. U.S. Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion., 1801 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,745.78. E. (9) $1,745.78. 

A, Joe L, Howell, 1700 Pennsylvania Ave, 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Allstate Enterprises, Inc., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 60062. 

A. Joe L. Howell, 1700 Pennsylvania Ave, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Allstate Insurance Companies, Allstate 
Plaza, Northbrook, Tl. 60062. 

A. Howrey, Simon, Baker & Murchison, 
1730 Pennsylvania Ave. NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $237.00. 

A. Charles L. Huber, 1221 Massachusetts 
Ave. NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 
Alexandria Pike, Cold Springs, Ky. 

D. (6) $10,312.50. E, (9) $58.79. 
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A. Vester T. Hughes, Jr., 4300 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 75202. 

B. American National Financial Corpora- 
tion, 300 Delaware Avenue, Wilmington, Del. 
19801. 

E. (9) $725. 


A. Vester T. Hughes, Jr., 4300 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 75202, 

B. Lomas & Nettleton Financial Corpora- 
tion, 2001 Bryan Tower, Dallas, Tex. 75222. 

E. (9) $525. 

A. Vester T. Hughes, Jr., 4300 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 75202. 

B. Zale Corporation, 3000 Diamond Park 
Drive, Dallas, Tex, 75247. 

E. (9) $525. 


A. Stanley W. Hulett, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.O, 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

E. (9) $10.55. 


A. William J. Hull, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 505, Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Ashland Oil, Inc., 1409 Winchester Ave- 
nue, Ashland, Ky. 

A. William J. Hull, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Room 505, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Tne. 

A. Richard M. Hunt, 490 L’Enfant Plaza 
East SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. NL Industries, Inc., 111 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10006. 

D. (6) $1,125. 

A. James L. Huntley, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $4,740.39. E. (9) $859.14. 

A, Philip A. Hutchinson, Jr., 475 L'Enfant 
Plaza SW., Suite 2450, Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

B. Volkswagen of America, Inc., 818 Sylvan 
Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $25. 
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A. Elmer P. Hutter, P.O. Box 2255, Wash- 
ington, D.O. 20013. 

B. Arnold L. House, Washington, D.C., Re- 
tail Food, et al. 

E. (9) $177. 

A, Elmer P. Hutter, P.O. Box 2255, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20013. 

D. (6) $5. 

A. Frank N. Ikard, 1801 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,125. E. (9) $814, 

A. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $8,463.41. E. (9) $8,463.41. 

A. Institute for Rapid Transit, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

E. (9) $211.39. 

A. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $11,503.39. 


A. International Brotherhood of Painters 
and Allied Trades, 1750 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $4,934.41. 

A. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

E. (9) $18,506.66. 

A. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, UAW, 8000 E. Jeffer- 
son, Detroit, Mich. 48214, 

D. (6) $132,248. E. (9) $132,248, 

A. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $1,132.50. 

A. Investment Counsel Association of 
America, Inc., 127 E. 59th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

E. (9) $1,637.75. 

A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 1500 
First National Bank Building, Saint Paul, 
Minn, 55101. 

D. (6) $9,234.34, E. (9) $7,239.37. 


A. Joseph S. Ives, 2000 Florida Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation 2000 Florida Avenue; NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $120. 

A. Ronald A. Jacks, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Reinsurance Association of America, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $100. 


A. Robert O. Jackson, American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 1150 17th 
Street, NW., Suite 1001, Washington, D.C. 
20036, 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $37.39. 


A. Jim Jaffe. 

B. American Bakers Association, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Robert L. James, 1800 K Street NW. 
Suite 920, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Bank of America N.T. and S.A., Bank 
of America Plaza, San Francisco, Calif. 
94137. 

A. Philip F. Jehle, 300 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. SmithKline Corp., 1500 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 

E. (9) $610. 


A. David M. Jenkins II, 1800 K Street 
NW., Suite 622, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


A. Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Madi- 
son Avenue at Punch Bowl Road, Morristown, 
NJ. 


A. A. W. Jessup, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1014, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 10020, 

A. Anita Johnson, 2000 P Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $107.04. E. (9) $35.61. 

A. Jess Johnson, Jr., Shell Oil Co., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 200, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 1 Shell Plaza, P.O. Box 
2463, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. John H. Johnson, Jr. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $32.90. 


A. Rady A. Johnson, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $2,065. E. (9) $8.40. 


A. Reuben L, Johnson, 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), P.O. Box 2251, Denver, Colo., 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,652.88 E. (9) $227.12. 


A. Stanley L. Johnson, Texaco Inc., 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $25. 


A. Charles N. Jolly, 1775 K Street NW., 
Suite 315, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Miles Laboratories, Inc., 1127 Myrtle 
Street, Elkhart, Ind. 46514. 

E. (9) $5,887.66. 


A. Allan R. Jones, American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $6,000. E (9) $575.99. 

A. Charlie W. Jones, 1150 17th Street NW., 
Suite 810, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 1150 17th Street NW., Suite 310, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $91. 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1101 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $19.38, 
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A. Oliver H. Jones, Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $18,097. 

A. Carl D. Jordan, 408 East Maple Street, 
Fremont, Mich. 49412. 

B. Gerber Products Co., 445 State Street, 
Fremont, Mich. 49412. 

D. (6) 410. E. (9) $80. 

A. Francis M. Judge, 1615 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the USA, 1615 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Katten, Muchin, Gitles, Zavis, Pearl & 
Galler, 125 South Clark Street, Chicago, TIl. 
60603. 


A. Gerald M. Katz, 1800 Mercantile Bank 
& Trust Building, 2 Hopkins Plaza, Baltimore, 
Ma. 21201. 

B. Maryland State Fair & Agricultural So- 
ciety, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 21093. 

E. (9) $215.85. 

A. Carleton R. Kear, Jr. 

B. The Retired Officers Association, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $196. 

A. William J. Keating, 725 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Grain & Feed Association, 725 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Howard B. Keck, 555 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 555 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

E. (9) $300. 

A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Suite 1110, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 555 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

E. (9) $275. 

A. Patricia Keefer, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $105.50. 


A, John G. Keller, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Exxon Co., USA (a Division of Exxon 
Corp.), P.O. Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

A. Paul J. Kelley. 

B. Amerco, Inc., 2727 North Central Ave- 
nue, Phoenix, Ariz. 85004. 

E. (9) $240. 


A. William J. Kelley, 1315 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $10,254.07. E. (9) $10,254.07. 

A. John T. Kelly. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

A. George Kelm, One First National Plaza, 
Chicago, Ill, 60603. 

B. The Myron Stratton Home, P.O. Box 
1178, Colorado Springs, Colo. 80901. 

D. (6) $1,675. E. (9) $10. 


A. I. L. Kenen, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Israel Public Afairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


D. (6) $1,249.98. 
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A. Harold L. Kennedy, Marathon Oil Co., 
420 Cafritz Building, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Marathon ON Co. Findlay, Ohio 45840. 

E. (9) $487.20. 


A. Jeremiah J. Kenney, Jr., 1730 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $51.65. 

A. John V. Kenny. 

B. National Cable TV Association, Inc., 918 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $127.50. E. (9) $50. 

A. Kenyon & Kenyon, Reilly Carr & Chapin, 
59 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 10038. 

B. Estate of Bert North Adams, et al. 

E. (9) $25. 

A. Thomas P. Kerester, Coopers & Lybrand, 
1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. The Balcor Co., 1 Concourse Plaza, 4711 
Golf Road, Skokie, Til. 60078. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $30. 

A. James L. Kimble, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. (Suite 516-Blake Building), 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 515-Blake 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 


A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $75. 


A. Charles L. King, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D, (6) $64. 


A. David S. King, 1620 I Street NW., Suite 
800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Syndicat des Distillateurs de Sucre de 
Madagascar. 

E. (9) $40. 


A. Susan B. King, 421 Fourth Street SE., 
Washington, D.C, 20003. 

B. Center for Public Financing of Elec- 
tions, 201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002, 

D. (6) $5,772. 


A. John M. Kinnaird, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $1,388.20. 

A. Kirkland, Ellis & Rowe, 1776 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Ernest A. Kistler, 2 North Ninth Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 18101. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 2 North 
Ninth Street, Allentown, Pa. 18101. 

A. James D. Kittelton, 7901 Westpark 
Drive, McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation, 7901 Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 
22101. 

D. (6) $551.27. E. (9) $50. 

A. Ralph W. Kittle. 

B. International Paper Co., Room 700, 
1620 I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $650. 
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A. Philip M., Knox, Jr., 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 802 Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sears Tower, 
Chicago, Ill., 60684. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $500. 

A. Bradley R. Koch, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D, (6) $112.52. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 1315 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $10,254.07. E. (9) $10,254.07. 

A. Ann Kolker, 1921 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Women’s Political Caucus, 
1921 Pennsylvania Avenue NW,, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. Horace R. Kornegay, 1776 K Street NW., 
Suite 1200, Washington, D.C, 20006. 
B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc. 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 


1776 K 


A. Kenneth S. Kovack, 815 16th Street 
NW., Suite 706, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, Five 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 16222. 

D. (6) $4,665.99. E. (9) $1,039.98, 


A. Douglas E. Kliever, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association), 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. June K. Kraeit, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D, (6) $148. 


A. Albert H. Kramer, 324 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 324 C 
Street SE., Washington, D.C, 20003. 

D. (6) $5,223.28. E. (9) $95.92. 


A. Stephen W. Kraus, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Lawrence E. Kreider, 1015 18th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Conference of State Bank Supervisors, 
1015 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. James S. Erzyminski, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,587.49. E. (9) $92.97. 

A. Wiliam J. Kuhfuss, 225 Touhy Avenue, 
Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $1,125. E; (9) $2. 

A, Lioyd R. Kuhn, 1725 De Sales Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $7,663. E. (9) 1,064.95. 


A. Michael M. Kumpf, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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B. Guif Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $200. 


A. Norman G. Kurland, 2027 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Bangert & Co. Inc. Investment Bank- 
ers, 111 Pine Street, San Francisco Calif. 
94111. 


D. (6) $3,075. E. (9) $1,170.85. 


A. Daniel M, Kush, 1615 H Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the USA, 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1200 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW. Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $11,154. E. (9) $8,920. 

A. Laborers International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $15,199.93. 

A. Nick Laird, Shell Oil Co., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Shell Oil Co., One Shell Plaza, P.O. Box 
2463, Houston, Tex. 77001, 

D. (6) $500. 


A. David R. Lambert, The National 
Grange, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. A. M. Lampley, 400 First Street NW. 
Suite 704, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. United Transportation Union, 400 First 
Street NW., Suite 704, Washington, D.C, 
20001. 

E: (9) $150. 


A. Karl S. Landstrom, 510 North Edison 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22203. 

B. Geothermal Resources International, 
Inc., 4676 Admiralty Way, Suite 503, Marina 
del Ray, Calif. 90291. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $25. 

A, Karl S. Landstrom, 510 North Edison 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22203. 

B. Sportsmans Paradise Homeowners As- 
sociation, 10612 Dalerose Avenue, Lennox, 
Calif. 90304. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $105.50. 

A. Elizabeth Langer, 1012 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Consumer Federation of America. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $40. 

A. R. Josh Lanier. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,325. E. (9) $26. 

A. James J. LaPenta, Jr., 905 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (8) $523.47. 


A. Clifford C., LaPlante, 955 L'Enfant Plaza 
North, SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. The Boeing Co., P.O. Box 3707, Seattle, 
Wash, 98124. 

D. (6) $1,720. E. (9) $157.89. 

A. Glenn T. Lashley, American Automo- 
bile Association, 8111 Gatehouse Road, Falis 
Church, Va. 22042. 
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B. District of Columbia Division, American 
Automobile Association, 8111 Gatehouse 
Road, Falls Church, Va. 20042. 

A. Monte Lazarus, 1825 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Airlines, P.O, Box 66100, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60666. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $124.85. 

A. William Lazarus, American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,200.. E. (9) $150. 
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A. League of New Community Developers, 
910 17th Street NW, Suite 728, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,293. E. (9) $6,947.86. 

A. Robert F. Lederer, 230 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
230 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

A. Robert W. Lee, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1004, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The John Birch Society, Inc., 395 Con- 
cord Avenue, Belmont, Mass. 02178. 


4. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,293. 

A. Robert J. Leigh, 2100 M Street NW., 
Suite 307, Washington, D.C, 20037. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Associa- 
tion, 2100 M Street NW., Suite 307, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20037. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Joseph L: Leitzinger. 

B. Simpson Timber Co., 900 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Seattle, Washington 98164. 

D. (6) $309. E. (9) $334. 

A. Gilbert LeKander, 910 17th Street Nw., 
Suite 501, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Montana Power Co., 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 69701; Washington Water 
Power Co., P.O. Box 3727, Spokane, Wash. 
99202. 

D. (6) $450. 

A, Nils A, Lennartson, Railway Progress 
Institute, 801 North Fairfax Street, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 22314. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 801 North 
Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

D. (6) $681.24, 


A, Earl T. Leonard, Jr., P.O. Drawer 1734, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30301. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30301, 

D. (6) $156. E. (9) $437.44. 

A, Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & Op- 
penheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Protestant-Catholic Hospital 
Action Committee, 840 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $2,500. 


A. Harry LeVine, Jr., General Electric Co., 
777 14th Street NW, Washington, D.C. 

B. Genera] Electric Co., Fairfield, Conn. 

D. (6) $810. E. (9) $100. 


A. Robert G. Lewis. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America (National Farmers 
Union) P.O. Box 2251, Denver, Colo., 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,615.38. E. (9) $75.48. 
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A. Ronald L. Leymeister, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


D. (6) $500. E. (9) $278.20. 


A. Russell B. Light, 955 L'Enfant Plaza 
North, SW., Washington, D.C. 20024, 

B. The Boeing Co., P.O. Box 3707, Seattle, 
Wash. 98124, 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $635. 


A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc. 


A. John E. Linster, 2000 Westwood Drive, 
Wausau, Wis. 54401. 

B. Employers Insurance of Wausau. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Ron M. Linton, 1015 18th Street NW. 
Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Board of Commissioners, County of 
Wayne, City-County Building, Detroit, Mich. 
48226. 

D. (6) $6,000, E. (9) 142.05. 

A. Ron M. Linton, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago, 100 East Erie Street, 
Chicago, Ill, 60611. 

D. (6) $6,079.04. E. (9) $471.51. 

A. Charles B, Lipsen. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,442.34. E. (9) $400. 


A. Robert G. Litschert, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20086, 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036, 

D. (6) $553.75: E. (9) $157.28. 

A, Edward J. Lord, National Legislative 
Commission, 1608 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
Sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 46206. 

D. (6) $4,480. E. (9) $258.71. 

A. Philip J. Loree, 17 Battery Place North, 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. Federation of American Controlled 
Shipping, 17 Battery Place North, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $401.79. 

A. James F. Lovett, 1801 K Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Westing- 
house Building, Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 15222. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $250. 

A. James P. Low, American Society of As- 
sociation Executives, 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Society of Association Execu- 
tives, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

A. Otto Lowe, 888 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,050. 

A, Gerald M. Lowrie, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036, 

D. (6) $2,000. 


E. (9) $891.29, 


A. Freddie H. Lucas, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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B. J. C., Penney Oo., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 
D, (6) $300. E. (9) $131.20. 


A. Charles Emmet Lucey, 1701 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Catholic Press Association, 432 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $10. 


A. Charles Emmet Lucey, 1701 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.O. 20006. 

B. Massachusetts Cooperative Bank 
League, 225 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $10. 


A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B: National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6), $1,000. 

A. Christian J. Lund. 

B. American Bakers Association, 1700 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $731.25. E. (9) $9.75. 

A. Lund Levin & O'Brien, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Madi- 
son Avenue at Punch Bowl Road, Morristown, 
N.J. 07960. 


A. Lund Levin & O'Brien, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Public 
Service Building, Portland, Oreg. 97204. 

D. (6) $356.50. E. (9) $42.12. 


A. Lund Levin & O'Brien, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 2 
North Ninth Street, Allentown, Pa. 18101. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $43.50. 

A. Lund Levin & O'Brien, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B, Shanghai Power Co., 100 West 10th 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 19861. 

D. (6) $600. 

A, Lusk-Evans Ltd., 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. James H. Lynch, Jr., 1325 Massacusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1825 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $6,595.40. E. (9) $147.10. 

A. Mark H. Lynch, 133 C St. SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20008. 

B. Congress Watch, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $500, 

A. Robert N, Lynch. 

B. National Committee for a Human Life 
Amendment, Inc., 1707 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,073.55. E. (9) $2,156.61. 

A. Richard Lyng, P.O. Box 3556, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007. 

B. American Meat Institute, P.O. Box 3556, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

E. (9) $18. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., Eleventh and L 
Building, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 

B. California Railroad Association, Eleventh 
and L Building, Sacramento, Calif, 95814, 

E. (9) $273.91. 


A. Shane MacCarthy, 1730 N. Lynn Street, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 
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B. Printing Industries of America, Inc., 
1730 N. Lynn Street, Arlington, Va, 22209. 

D, (6) $1,125. E. (9) $1,610.25. 

A. James E. Mack, 1225 Nineteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Confectioners Association, 36 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

D. (6) $11,250. E. (9) $2,332.67, 


A. James E. Mack, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Peanut Butter Manufacturers and Nut 
Salters Association, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $954.83. 


A. Thomas J. Mader, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $681.38. 

A. John F. Magnotti, Jr., National Council 
of Professional Services Firms, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. National Council of Professional Services 
Firms. 

D. (6) $120. 


Strect NW., 


E. (9) $10. 

A. W. Terry Maguire, National Newspaper 
Association, 491 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C, 20045, 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
20045. 

E. (9) $141.61. 

A. Andre Maisonpierre, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, M. 

E. (9) $575. 


A. Thomas M. Malone, Suite 1014, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Exxon Co., U.S.A. (a division of Exxon 
Corp.), P.O. Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $469.92, 

A. Ben J. Man, 400 First Street NW., Suite 
700, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. District No. 1, Pacific Coast District, 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
AFL-CIO, 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 
10004. 

D, (6) $1,747.20. E. (9) $245.34. 


A. Management Communications, Inc., 1505 
22d Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Council on Foundations, 888 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $175. 

A. Carter Manasco, 5932 Chesterbrook Road, 
McLean, Va. 22101, 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Building, 
1130 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,374.99. E. (9) $93.80. 

A. Mike Manatos, 1801 K Street NW., Suite 
1104, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co., 301 East 
Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

D. (6) $67.47. E. (9) $67.47. 

A. ManExee, Inc., 231 East Vermijo Avenue, 
P.O. Box 572, Colorado Springs, Colo: 80901. 

B. Red River Valley Cooperative, Inc., P.O. 
Box 43, Hillsboro, N. Dak. 68045. 


A. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 1150 17th Street NW., Suite 310, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $1,190. 


A. H. Warren Mann, 1200 Travis, Houston, 
Tex, 

B. Houston Natural Gas Corp., P.O. Box 
1188, Houston, Tex. 77001. 
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A. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $5,000. E:(9) $3,000. 

A. D. E. Marable. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $435. E. (9) $430. 


A. J. Eugene Marans, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Natomas Co.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Ronald M. Marcus, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A, Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO, District No. 1, Pacific Coast 
District, 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 
10004. 

E. (9) $7,166.88. 

A. David J. Markey, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $357.94. 

A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 48121 


A. Ralph J. Marlatt, 640 Investment Build- 
ing, 1511 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 640 Investment Building, 1511 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $1,350. 


A. Dan V. Maroney, Jr., 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 


A. William J. Marschalk, National Forest 
Products Association, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,860. E. (9) $205. 


A. Winston W, Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. M. & I. Marshall & Isley Bank, 770 


North Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202. 
A. J. Paull Marshall, 40 Ivy 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 
B. Association of American 
1920 L Street NW., Washington. 
D. (6) $330.98. E., (9) $319.65. 


Street SE, 


Rallroads, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. Clarence E. Martin, Martin & Seibert, 
119 South College Street, Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 25401. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 


A. Guy R. Martin, 655 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20003. 


D. (6) $8,025. E. (9) 5,662.48. 


A. Thomas A. Martin, 1801 K Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $200. 
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A. Steven A. Martindale, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $138. 


1425 K Street 


A. Richard E. Martinez, American Op- 
tometric Association, 1730 M Street NW., 
Suite 206, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
Jack A, Porter, O.D., 820 First National Bank 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 61602. 

D. (6) $381.12, E. (9) $371.75. 


A. Maryland State Fair & Agricultural So- 
ciety, Inc, Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 21093. 

E. (9) $215.85. 

A, Mike M, Masaoka, 2021 L Street NW, 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. American Japanese Trade Committee, 
2021 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 2021 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc,, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $500. 


A, Mike M. Masaoka, 2021 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B, Nisei Lobby, 2021 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, Masaoka-Ishikewa & 
Associates, Inc., 2021 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20036, 

B. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 848, Nogales, Ariz, 85621. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Paul J. Mason, 1730 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Lire Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500, 


A, Jon G. Massey, Suite IIT, 125 © Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. P.O, Box 8293, 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Oil Investment Institute. 


A. P. H. Mathews, Association of American 
Railroads, 40 Ivy Street SE., Washington, 
D.C. 20003. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $898.36. E. (9) $554.49, 


A. Charles D. Matthews, 1100 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Ocean Industries Association, 
1100 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036, 

D. (6) 


$624.99. E: (9) 


A. Robert A. Matthews, 801 North Fairfax 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 23314. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 801 North 
Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

D. (6) $340.62. 


$245.71. 


A. Charles E. Mattingly, National Legisla- 
tive Commission, 1608 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $4,683. E. (9) $198.39, 


A. ©. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B., Georgia Power Co., 270 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20004, 

B. Joint Government Liaison Committee, t 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Albert E. May, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $410, E. (9) $92.35. 

A. Mayer, Brown & Platt, Suite 1955, 231 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60604; 
Suite 400, 888 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Brunswick Corp., One Brunswick Plaza, 
Skokie, Ill. 60076. 

A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Room 410, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO), 2800 
North Sheridan Road, Chicago, Til. 60657. 

D. (6) $6,604. E. (9) $790. 


A. H. Wesley McAden, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Suite 508, Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. Cook Industries, Inc., 2185 Democrat 
Road, Memphis, Tenn. 38116. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A, William J. McAuliffe, Jr., 1828 L Street 
NW., Suite 303, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Land Title Association, 1828 
L Street NW., Suite 303, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $390.00, 

A. William C. McCamant, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D, (6) $300 or less. 


1726 K Street 


A. Robert A. McConnell, Jr., 4234 Winfield 
Scott Plaza, Scottsdale, Ariz, 85251. 

B. AMERCO, International, 2727 North 
Central Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz, 85004. 

D. (6) $568. E. (9) $209.48. 

A. John A. McCart, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Government Employes Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW,, Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $3,068.53. 

A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30301. 

D. (7) $615. E. (9) 65.77. 

A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Guif & Western Industries, Inc., One 
Gulf and Western Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 

E. (9) $57.45. 

A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $101.12. 

A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Montgomery Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
Inc., N. Perry and Jefferson Streets, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 35102. 

A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20086. 

B. Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil 
City, Pa. 16307. 

E. (9) $25.89. 

A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue. NW.. Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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B. Alfred P. Slaner, 640 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 


A, McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue Suite 600, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. United Artists Corp., 729 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

E. (9) $43.22. 


A. Harry G. McComas, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association Plumbing~-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $637.50. E. (9) $62.75. 

A. E. L. McCulloch, Room 819, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44114. 

D. (6) $284.60. E. (9) $81.50. 

A, Albert L. McDermott, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 888 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019, 

D. (6) $478.73. E. (9) $132.52. 

A. Francis O. McDermott, 1750 K Street 
NW. Suite 1110, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The First National Bank of Chicago, 
1 First National Plaza, Chicago, T. 60670. 

E. (9) $158.85. 


A. Francis O. McDermott, 1750 K Street 
NW., Suite 1110, Washington, D.C. 10006. 

B. Sears, Roebuck and Co., Sears Tower, 
Chicago, Ill. 60684. 

E. (9) $106.23. 


A. Joseph A. McElwain, 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 59701. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont, 
59701. 

E. (9) $168.96. 


A. Robert McElwaine, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B, American Imported Automobile Dealers 
Association, 1129 20th Street, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $380. 


1129 20th Street, 


A. Robert E. MeGarrah, Jr., 2000 P Street, 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.O. 20036. 

D. (6) $108.15, E. (9) $7. 

A. J. Raymond McGlaughlin, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich, 48203, 

D. (6) $7,080, 


A. Robert M. McGlotten, 815 I6th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,656. E. (9) $326.33. 


A. Marshall C. McGrath. 

B, International Paper Co., 1620 I Street, 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $770. E. (9) $167.64. 


A, F. Howard McGuigan, 815 16th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,098.00, E. (9) $340.29, 

A. Clarence M. McIntosh, Jr., 400 First 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20001, 

D. (6) $853.26. 
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A, William F, McKenna, National Savings 
and Loan League, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 1200 
17th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036, 

D. (6) $60. 

A. W. F. McKenna, McKenna, Fitting & 
Finch, 1156 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20005. 7 

B. First Federal Savings, Phoenix, Ariz., 
First Federal Savings, Tampa, Fla., City Fed- 
eral Savings, Elizabeth, N.J., First Federal 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,931.20. E. (9) $400. 

A. John S. McLees, 1615 H Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the USA, 1615 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $150. 


A, William F. McManus, 777 14th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6)$525. E. (9) 6340. 

A, Jane Pierson McMichael, 1921 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Women’s Political Caucus, 
1921 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $3500. E. (9) $260. 

A. C. W. McMillan, Suite 1015, National 
Press Building, 14th and F Streets, Wash- 
ington, D.O. 20045. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
elation, 1001 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colo. 
80202. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Ralph J. McNair, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20006. 


A, McNutt, Dudley, Easterwood & Losch, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. American Dredging Company, et al. 

D. (6) $8,750. E. (9) $1,686.38. 

A. Harry McPherson, Suite 1100, 1660 L 
Street NW. 

B. Montgomery Ward, Inc., 619 West Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, IN, 60607. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $25. 

A. George G. Mead, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $492. 


A. William H, Megonnell, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $120.80. E. (9) $8.91. 


A. Gerald J. Mehiman, 450 North Roxbury 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210. 

B. Kaplan, Livingston, Goodwin, Berko- 
witz & Selvin, 450 North Roxbury Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210; 

E. (9) $1,412.19. 

A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con= 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $7,098. E. (9) $466.95. 


A. R. Otto Meletzke, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $15. 


A. Jeffrey M. Menick, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 515—Blake 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 

A. Ellis E. Meredith, 1611 North Kent 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Apparel Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1611 North Kent Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

E. (9) $166.69. 

A. Edward L. Merrigan, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. National Association of Recycling In- 
dustries, Inc., 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $18,750. E. (9) $639.61. 


A. Edward L. Merrigan; Smathers, Mer- 
rigan & Herlong, 888 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sugar Distributors of Venezuela, Edif. 
de la Luz Electrica de Venezuela, Av, Ur- 
daneta, 7th Floor, Caracas, Venezuela. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. Lawrence C. Merthan, The Carpet and 
Rug Institute, 1015 Eighteenth Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B, The Carpet and Rug Institute, Dalton, 
Ga. 30720. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) 875. 

A. Harold E. Mesirow, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pacific Westbound Conference, 635 Sac- 
ramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94104 

D. (6) $612. E. (9) $107.04. 


A. George F. Meyer, Jr. 

B. The Retired Officers Association, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D, (6) $467. 

A, James. .G. Michaux, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Federated Department Stores, Inc., 222 
West 7th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Ronald Michieli, Suite 1015, National 
Press Building, 14th and F Streets, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20045. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 1001 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colo. 80202. 

D. (6) $1,000, 

A, Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
1111 Thompson Building, Tulsa, Okla. 74103. 

D. (6) $266.36. E. (9) $1,327.10. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Havens Relief Fund Society, 289 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10010. 

A. A. Stanley Miller, 910 16th Street Nw., 
Room 302, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Federation of American Controlled 
Shipping, 17 Battery Place North, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayfiower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gulf Intracoastal Canal Association, 
Houston, Tex. 

D, (6) $262.50. E. (9) $23.55. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
intgon, D.C. 20036. 
B. Texasgulf, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $300. E. (9) $177.81. 
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A. Edwin Reid Miller, Union Pacific Build- 
ing, 1416 Dodge Street, Omaha, Neb. 68179. 

B. Nebraska Railroad Association, Union 
Pacific Bullding, 1416 Dodge Street, Omaha, 
Neb. 68179. 

D. (6)-$7,050. E. (9) $2,390.95. 


A. Joe D. Miller, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Tl. 60610. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $875. 


A. Joseph L. Miller, 1612 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Northern Textile Association, The May- 
tag Co. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $100. 


A, Joseph S: Miller, 210 A Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

B. MEBA Political Action Fund, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

E. (9) $2,328.46. 


A. Joseph S. Miter, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Navajo Nation, 
Ariz, 86505. 

E. (9) $549.06 


210 A Street NE., 


Window Rock, 


A. Joseph S. Miller, 
Washington, D.C, 20002. 

B.O & C Counties Association, Douglas 
County Court House, Roseburg, Oreg. 


210 A Street NE, 


A. Joseph S. Miller, 210 A Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. The Port of Portland, Box 3529, Port- 
land, Oreg. 97208. 

A. Joseph S. Miller, 210 A Street NE. 
Washington, D.C. 20002, 

B. Western Forest Industries Association, 
1500 Southwest Taylor Street, Portland, 
Oreg. 97205. 

E. (9) $296.50. 


A. Luman G. Miller, 620 Southwest Fifth 
Avenue Building, Suite 912, Portland, Oreg. 
97204. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 620 South- 
west Fifth Avenue Building, Suite 912, Port- 
land, Oreg. 97204. 

E. (9) $502.94. 


A. Jack Mills, 1776 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, In- 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20096. 

D. $1,000. E. $250. 
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A. Thomas F. Mitchell, Georgia-Pacific 
Corp., 1735 I Street NW., Washington D.C. 
20006. 

B. Georgia-Pacific Corp., 900 Southwest 
Fifth Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 97204. 

E. (9) $175. 


A. John V. Moller, 1909 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., 320 New 
Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $500, 


A. John S. Monagan, Whitman & Ransom, 
1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Connecticut Bankers Association, 100 
Constitution Plaza, Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

D. (6) $1287.50. E. (9) $42.56. 


A. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., P.O, 
Box 8339, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 
E. (9) $1231. 


A. G. Merrill Moody, 40 Ivy Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003, 
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B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $112, E. (9) $281. 

A, O. William Moody, Jr., 815 16th Street 
NW., Room 510, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B, Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Room 510, Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,195.68. 

A, Clarence W. Moore, Woodward Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Barrel and Drum Association, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Donald L. Morgan, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Interbank Card Association), 1250 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

A. Donald L. Morgan, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufactur- 
ers Association), 1250 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 


A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

EB. The American Humane Association, P.O. 
Box 1266, Denver Colo. 80201. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

A, Morison, Murphy, Abrams & Haddock, 
1776 Street NW., Suite 900, Washington, D.C, 
20006, 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Company, 
830 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Gene P. Morrell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1206, Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

B. Lone Star Gas Co., 301 South Harwood, 
Dallas Tex, 75201. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,025. 

A. Jack Moskowitz, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $8,100. E. (9) $221.45. 

A. Lynn E. Mote, 1133 15th Street NW., 
Suite 503, Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 68102. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Karen Mulhauser, 
Washington D.C. 20003. 

B. National Abortion Rights Action League, 
250 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019, 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,305.57. 


705 G Street SE., 


A. William G. Mullen, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington D.C. 20045, 

E, (9) $223.40. 


A, Robert M. Mulligan, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Mfrs. & Milk Industry Foundation, 1105 Barr 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20006, 

A. Daniel J. Mundy, 815 16th Street NW., 
Suite 603, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, 815 16th Street NW., Suite 603, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,249.88. E. (9) $1,842.64. 
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A. John J. Murphy, National Customs Serv- 
ico Association, Shoreham Building, Suite 
416, 806 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. National Customs Service Association. 


A. Richard E, Murphy, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Service Employees International Union, 
AFL-CIO, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000, E. (9) $100. 


A. Richard W. Murphy, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Suite 1109, Washington, D.O. 20036. 

B. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 07065. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. D. Michael Murray, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 842, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Co., 516 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, 11. 60606. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $273. 


A. D, Michael Murray, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 842, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron ©o., 1460 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
44115, 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $215. 


A, D. Michael Murray, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 842, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 1500 
First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
55101, 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $56. 

A. D. Michael Murray, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. Suite 842, Washington, D.C. 
20036, 

B. National Association of Industrial 
Parks, 1800 North Kent Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $78. E. (9) $96. 

A, D. Michael Murray, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 842, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Council of Coal Lessors, Inc., 
1425 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005, 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $134. 

A. Rosemary G, Murray, 1800 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $133.67. 

A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $185. 

A. Thomas H. Mutchler. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street, 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Fred A. Myers, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Guif Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $200. 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., 4 Executive Park 
East NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30329. 

B. Forest Farmers Association, 4 Executive 
Park East NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30329, 

A. Kenneth D. Naden, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,487.49. E. (9) $144.28. 


A. John J. Nangle, 1625 I Street NW., Suite 
$12, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Independent In- 
surers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, Il. 
60018. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $500. 

A. Augustus Nasmith, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Raymond Plaza, Newark, N.J, 07102. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J. 07102, 

D. (6) $82.50. E. (9) $94.95. 

A. National Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005, 


A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D: (6) $372.50. E. (9) $745.02. 

A. National Association for Humane Legis- 
lation, Inc., 675 Pinellas Point Drive South, 
St. Petersburg, Fla, 33705. 

D. (6) $44. BE. (9) 6245. 

A. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 1010, 
Washington, D.O. 20086. 

D. (6) $2,214.41, E. (9) $8,647.09, 

A. National Association of Farmer Elected 
Committeemen, c/o J. Frederick Durr, R.R. 
No. 2, Sheridan, Ind. 46069. 

D. (6) $1,759.84. E. (9) $1,759.84. 


A. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300, E. (9) $300. 

A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 85 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
10038. 

E. (9) $6,697.31. 


A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

D. (6) $1,217,936.92. E. (9) $42,107.79, 

A. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Cos., 2511 East 46th St., Suite H, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 46205. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $5,843.05. E. (9) $5,843.05. 

A. National Association of Plumbing, 
Heating-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,899.36. E. (9) $3,899.36. 

A, National Association of Realtors, 155 
East Superior Street, Chicago, IN, 60611; 
925 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

E. (9) $14,096.88. 


A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 
D. (6) $5,737.17. E. (9) $4,818.12. 


A. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005, 
D. (6) $800, E. (9) $300. 


—— 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW. Washington, D.C; 20036. 
D. (6) $867,606.52. E. (9) $5,654.26. 
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A, National Committee Against Repressive 
Legislation, 655 North Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif, 90004. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $893.22. 

A. National Committee for a Human Life 
Amendment, Inc., 1707 L Street NW., Suite 
400, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $109,068.56, E. (9) $9,635.16. 

A. National Consumer Alliance, 1922 North 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio 43201, 

D. (6) $780.29. E. (9) $780.29, 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $13,326.67. E. (9) $13,326.67. 

A. National Council for a Responsible Fire- 
arms Policy, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $402. 


A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $36,062. E. (9) $39,755. 

A. National Council to Control Handguns, 
1910 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $690. E. (9) $1,265.65. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Cenco Instruments Corp., 2600 South 
Kostner Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,475. E. (9) $102.85. 


A, National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C 


‘D. (6) $555.54. E. (9) $61.03. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
Corp., 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
m. 

D. (6) $666.67. E. (9) $70.72. 


A. National Cystic Fibrosis Research Foun- 
dation, 3379 Peachtree Road NE., Atlanta, 
Ga. 30326. 

E. (9) #11,449.14. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


A. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 

D. (6) $367,295.27. E. (9) $24,469.18, 

A. National Grain and Feed Association, 
725 15th Street NW. Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. The National Grange, 1616 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $111,633.61. E. (9) $14,125.01. 

A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $10,254.07. EB. (9) $10,254.07. 


A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
Inc., 309 Livestock Exchange Building, 
Omaha, Nebr. 68107. 2 

D. (6) $5,286.68. E. (9) $5,286.68. 


A. National Motorsports Committes of 
ACCUS, Suite 302, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006, 


D. (6) $580.43. E. (9) $354.17. 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 
D. (6) $5,783.20. E. (9) $5,783.20, 
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A. National. Rehabilitation _ Association, 
1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $2,098. EE, (9) $1,671.65. 


A. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW. Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $24,016. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

E. (9) 83,671.94. 


A. National Savings and Loan League, 1200 
17th Street NW., W; ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4712.89. E. (9) $2520, 

A. National Security Traders Association, 
Ine., 55 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

E. (9) $1,500. 

A. National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,000, E. (9) $2,562.52. 

A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $12,500. E. (9) $14,106.20. 
A. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 

16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $7,096.05. 


A. National Student Alliance, 1922 North 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio 43201. 

D. (6) $246.46. E. (9) $246.46. 

A. National Tax Equality Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

D (6) $3,333.66. E. (9) $4,243.64. 

A. National Telephone Cooperative Associa- 
tion, 2100 M Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
20037. 

E. (9) $2,250. 


A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D, (6) $100. E. (9) $100. 


A. National Women’s Political Caucus, 1921 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


20006. 

D. (6) $14,498.51. E. (9) $8,695.96. 

A. Alexander W. Neale, Jr., 1015 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Conference of State Bank Supervisors, 


1015 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 
D. (6) $1,495. 


A. Alan M. Nedry, 1801 K Street NW., Sulte 
1041, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., P.O. 
Box 800, Rosemead, Calif. 91770. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $172.97. 

A, Allen Neece, Jr., 512 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005, 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Cos., 512 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Frances E. Neely, 245 Second Street NE, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,761. 


A. Stanley Nehmer, Suite 800, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Footwear Industries Associa- 
tion, 1611 North Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 
2209. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $500. 
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A. Joseph L. Nellis, Suite 640, 1819 H Stréet 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Independent Cosmetic Manufacturers 
& Distributors, Inc., 767 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $500. 

A. George Nelson, 1300 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $399.66. 


A. Robert W. Nelson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash-< 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $160. 


A. Ivan A, Nestingen, Suite 700, 1010 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. American Nursing Home Association, 
1200 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $163.70. 


A. E. John Neumann, 1515 Wilson Boule- 
yard, Arlington, Va. 

B. American Gas Association, 1515 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $300. 

A, Jeffrey L. Nesvet, 1819 H Street NW., 
Suite 640, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Independent Cosmetic Manufacturers & 
Distributors, Inc., 767 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $800. 


A, Robert B. Neville, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 505, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., One IBM 
Plaza, Suite 2600, Chicago, IN. 

D. (6) $2,187.50. E. (9) $20.90. 

A. Louis H. Nevins, 1709 New York Aventie 
NW., Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $2,312.50. E. (9) 8606.96, 


A. E. J. Newbould, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Clay Pipe Institute, 350 West 
Terra Cotta Avenue, Crystal Lake, IH. 60014. 

D. (6) $150. E, (9) $15. 


A. New York Committee of International 
Committee of Passenger Lines, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $26,250. E. (9) $19,211. 

A. Richard Ney, 700 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Academy of Family Physicians, 
1740 West 92d Street, Kansas City, Mo. 64114, 

D. (6) $6,750. E. (9) $3,419.54. 


A. Charles E~ Nichols, 101 Constitution 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $369.15. 


A. F. Clayton Nicholson, Box 15, Route 1, 
Henryville, Pa. 18332. 

B. Northern Helex Co., 2223 Dodge Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 68102. 

D. (6) $1,225. E. (9) $582. 

A. Patrick J. Nilan, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Postal Workers Union, AFL— 
CIO, 817 14h Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,841.24. E, (9) $1,058.54. 
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A. Gail Ann Chew Nishioka, 1730 Rhode Is- 
land Avenue NW., Suite 204, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B, Japanese American Citizens League, 22 
Peace Plaza, Suite 203, San Francisco, Calif. 
94115. 

D. (6) $810. 

A. NL Industries, Inc., 111 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10006. 

E. (9) $1,125. 

A. Nancy A. Nord, 1615 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
20062. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $5. 


A. Robert D. Nordstrom, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B, National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $100. 

A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Seward P. Nyman, 20 Chevy Chase 
Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20015, 

B. American Podiatry Association, 20 
Chevy Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C, 
20015. 

D. (6) $650. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Alleghany Corp., New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $80. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C, 
20006. 

B. American Clinical Laboratory Associa- 
tion, 1747 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20006, 

D. (6) $1,000, E. (9) $100. 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.O. 
20006. 

B. American Transit Association, 465 
L'Enfant Plaza West SW., Suite 2900, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20024, 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $132.50. 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $1,666.50. E. (9) $368.91. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 2900 
IDS Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 55402. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $400. 

A, O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C, 
20006. 

B. National Association of Women’s and 
Children’s Apparel Salesman (NAWCAS), 515 
Peachtree-Palisades Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 150 West 20th Street, San Mateo, 
Calif. 94403. 

D. (6) $7,500. 
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A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Hockey League, Two Penn- 
Sylvania Plaza, Suite 2480, New York, N.Y. 
10001. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $200. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 7703 
Normandale Road, Room 110, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 55435, 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $370.60. 

A. Lawrence J, O'Connor, Jr; 1801 K Street 
NW., Suite 1021, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Standard Of] Co, (an Ohio cor- 
poration) , Midland Building, Cleveland; Ohio 
44115. 

E. (9) $745.20. 

A. L. L, O'Connor, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IN., 60606. 

B, Profit Sharing Council of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


A. John A, O'Donnell, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. Suite 716, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Philippine Sugar Institute. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. Jane O'Grady, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, 15 Union Square, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. 

D. (6) $4,799.98. E. (9) $888.55. 

A. Bartley O'Hara, 25 Louisiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20001, 

D. (6) $5,400. 

A. Richard Ç. O'Hare, 1120 Investment 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Harness Tracks of America, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 60601, 


A. The Obio Railroad Association, 16 E. 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

E. (9) $439.35. 

A. Oil Investment Institute, Suite IIT, 125 
© Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003, P.O. 
Box 8293, Washington, D.C, 20024, 

A, Alvin E. Oliver, 500 Folger Building, 
725 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005, 

B. National Grain and Feed Association, 
725 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20005, 


A. Edward W, Oliver, 5025 Wisconsin Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Amalgamated Transit, Union, AFL-CIO, 
6025 Wisconsin Avenue NW. Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 


A. Michael Sanders Olson, P.O. Box 2776, 
Raleigh, N.C. 27602. 

B. Carolinas Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents, Inc., P.O. Box 2776, Raleigh, 
N.C. 27602. 

E. (9) $25. 

A. Roy E. Olson, 260 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A. Samuel Omasta, 1315 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Ine., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $10,254.07. E. (9) $10,254.07. 
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A. Charles T, O'Neill, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000.. E. (9) $207.14. 

A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the US. Department of Agriculture 
(OPEDA), 1341 G Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005, 

D. (G) $1,836.64. E. (9) $2,608.70. 

A. Edward R. Osann, 2147 D Street NW., 
Suite 201, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Save the Dunes Council, Inc., P.O. Box 
303, Chesterton, Ind. 36304. 

D. (6) $2,102. E. (9) $741.31. 

A. John L. Oshinski, 815 16th Street N.W., 
Suite 706, Washington, D.C..20006. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, Five 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $4,728.99. E. (9) $540. 

A. Juris Padegs, 127 East 59th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

B. Investment Counsel Association of 
America, Inc., 127 East 59th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10022, 

A. Raymond S. Page, Jr., Mill Creek Ter- 
race, Gladywine, Pa. 19035. 

B. Campbell Soup Oo., Campbell Place, 
Camden, N.J. 08101. 

A. Norman Paige, 538 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20004, 

B. Distilled Spirits Council of the United 
States, Inc., 538 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

A. William %. Painter, 324 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.O. 20003. 

B. American Rivers Conservation Council, 
324 C Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $308.26, 

A. Edward J. Panarello, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006, 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20006, 

D. (6) $6,320.52. E. (9) $874.63. 

A. Frederick Panzer, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B, The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 


1776 K 


A. Lew M. Paramore, P.O. Box 1160, Kan- 
sas City, Kans. 66117, 

B. Mo-Ark Basins Flood Control & Conser- 
vation Association, P.O. Box 1160, Kansas 
City, Kans. 66117. 


A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $299.71, 


A. Kenton Pattie, 3150 Spring Street, Fair- 
fax, Va, 22030. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

D. (6) $1,720.23. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Alyeska Pipeline Service Corp., P.O. Box 
576, Bellevue, Wash. 98004. 

D. (6) $4,500, 


A. Patton, Boggs & Biow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. American Imported Automobile Dealers 
Association, 1129 20th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $380. E. (9) $30.80. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Maritime Association. 

D. (6) $2675. E. (9) $30. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Society of Association Execu- 
tives, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


D, (6) $1146.25. E; (9) $6.63. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Oil Pipelines, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $4,005. 


1725 K 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Trial Lawyers of America, 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

D. (6) $1,265. E. (9) $5.88. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Boating Industry Association, 401 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Central American Sugar Council, 1200 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $535. E. (9) $59.15. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chippewa-Cree Tribe, Rocky Boy Route, 
Box Elder, Mont. 59521. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 1018, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) 350. 

å. Patton, Boggs & Biow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, Inc., 140 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10005. 

D. (6) $3,350. E. (9) $3.78. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $4.74. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Snowmobile Industry As- 
sociation, 5100 Edina Industrial Boulevard, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55435. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1400 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Marcor, Inc., 619 West Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill: 60607. 

D. (6) $160. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. The Nestle Co., 100 Bloomingdale Road, 
White Plains, N.Y. 10605. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 
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B. New Process Company, 220 Hickory 
Street, Warren, Pa. 16365. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Biow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Outboard Marine Corporation, 1401 
Cushman Drive, P.O. Box 82409, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 68501. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ralston Purina Co., 
Square, St. Louis, Mo. 63188. 

D. (6) $187.50. 


Checkerboard 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Reader’s Digest Association, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570. 

D. (6) $2,500, 


Ine., 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. State of Louisiana, Department of Con- 
servation, P.O. Box 44275, Baton Rouge, La. 
70804. 

D. (6) $640. E. (9) $1,664.43. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Tax Corporation of America, 2441 Hono- 
iuiu Avenue, Montrose, Calif. 91020. 

D. (6) $3,163.75. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton, & Garri- 
son, 345 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

B. Warner Communications Inc., 75 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $16,397.95. E. (9) $926.72. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 345 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

B. Warner Bros. Inc., 4000 Warner Boule- 
vard, Burbank, Calif. 91505. 

D: (6) $11,469. E. (9) $713.47. 

A. John J. Pecoraro, 1750 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Brotherhood of Painters 
& Allied Trades, 1750 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 

D. (6) $2,686.53. 

A. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Two 
North 9th Street, Allentown, Pa. 18101. 

E. (9) $643.50. 

A. Pennzoil Co., 900 Southwest Tower, 
Houston, Tex. 77002. 

E. (9) $12,434.61. 

A. J. Carter Perkins, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., One Shell Plaza, P.O. Box 
2463, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Kenneth Peterson, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,864. E. (9) $655.50. 

A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 


A, John P, Philbin, 1100 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Off Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Howard Phillips, 4220 Linden Street, 
Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. American Conservative Union, 422 First 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Daphne Philos, 3150 Spring Street, Fair- 
fax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, 3150 
Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 22030, 

D. (6) $975. E. (9) $8.20. 

A. Sam Pickard, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 20036. 

B. Monsanto Co., 800 North Lindberg Bou- 
levard, St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $10.15. 


A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1000 Ring Bund- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,333.33. E. (9) $275.43. 


A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

A. Piains Cotton Growers, Inc., 
10425, Lubbock Tex. 79408. 

D. (6) $11,169.02. E. (9) $1,350. 


P.O, Box 


A. Kenneth B. Pomeroy, 10404 Conover 
Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 20902. 

B. National Association of State Foresters, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,192.91, 

A. Pope, Ballard & Loos, 888 17th Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sunkist Growers, Inc. P.O. Box 7883, 
Valley Annex, Van Nuys, Calif. 91409. 

D. (6) $6,060. 

A. Everett O. Post, 1511 K Street 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Service Con- 
tractors, 1511 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $233.31. 


NW. 


E. (9) $58.87. 


A. John Post, 888 17th Street NW., 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Business Roundtable, 405 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017, 888 17th 
Street NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $5. 


Wash- 


A. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A, Ramsay D. Potts, Shaw, Pittman, Potts 
& Trowbridge, 910 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $7.50. 


A. Ramsay D. Potts, Shaw, Pittman, Potts 
& Trowbridge, 910 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investment Counsel Association of 
America, Inc., 127 East 59th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,606.50. E. (9) $31.25. 

A. Richard M. Powell, 7315 Wisconsin Aye- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 20014, 

B. International Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses, 7315 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20014, 


A. Carlton H. Power, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis Tenn. 38112. 

D. (8) $705. E. (9) $69.87. 

A. John J. Power, 101 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D, (6) $2,064. E. (9) $60. 


1918 N, Parkway, 


37328 


A. William C. Prather, 111 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 60601, 

B. U.S. League of Savings Associations, 

D., (6) $600. 

A. Dan Prescott, 1800 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 20006, 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
1111 Thompson Building, Tulsa, Okla. 74103. 

D.. (6) $54.05. E, (9) $33. 

A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton D.O. 20005. 

D. (6) $437.50. 


A. Prod, Inc., Suite 700, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Prod, Inc. 

E. (9) $93. 


A. Profit Sharing Council of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


A. The Proprietary Association, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $386.54. E. (9) $386.54. 


A. Public Citizen Tax Reform Research 
Group, 133 C Street SE., Washington, D.C, 
20003. 

D. (6) $1,070.88, E. (9) $1,070.88. 


A. Earle W. Putnam, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20016. 


A. Howard Pyle, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Il, 60601. 

D. (6) $1,422. E. (9) $15.60. 


A. Joseph E. Quin, 1616 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The National Grange, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $1,250.01, 


1616 H Street 


A. Arthur L. Quinn, Arthur Lee Quinn, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Belize Sugar Industries, Belize City, 
Belize (Central America). 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $290.95. 


A. Arthur L, Quinn, Arthur Lee Quinn, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Government of Republic. of Panama, 
Compania Azucarera La Estrella, S.A. and 
Azucarera Nacional, S.A., Panama City, 
Panama, 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $288.76, 


A. Arthur L. Quinn, Arthur Lee Quinn, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Sociedad Agricola e Industrial San 
Carlos, 8.A., Compania Azucarera Valdez, 
Azucarera Tropical Americana, S.A., Taba- 
buela Industrial Azucarera, O.A., Ecuador. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $405.46. 


A. Arthur L. Quinn, Arthur Lee Quinn, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C, 
20005. 

B. West Indies Sugar Association, Bridge- 
town, Barbados. 

D. (6) $8,750. E. (9) $510.36. 


A. James H, Rademacher, 100 Indiana 
Avenue NW. Washington, D.O. 20001. 

B. National. Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

E. (6) $2,306.72 
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A. Alex Radin, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $393.12, 

A. Raymond Raedy, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 20036, 

B. The American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $100. E, (9) $125. 


A. Richard J. Ragan, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW,, Suite 1010, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 1010, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $138.85. E. (9) $43.03. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,692, E. (9) $10,692, 


A. Railway Progress. Institute, 801 North 
Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314, 
D. (6) $1,959.79, E. (9) $1,959.79. 


A. Donald A. Randall, Suite 303, 910 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Automotive Service Councils, Inc., 4001 
Warren Boulevard, Hillside, Ill, 60162, 

D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $622.50. 


A. D. Michael Rappoport, P.O. Box 1980, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85001. 

B. Salt River Project, 
Phoenix, Ariz, 85001, 

D. (6) $644.88. E. (9) $501.06, 


P.O, Box 1980, 


A. G. J, Rauschenbach, 

B. Communications Satellite Corp., 950 
L'Enfant Plaza South SW., Washington, D.C. 
20024, 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $1,060. 


A. Timothy J. Redmon, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036, 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
Jack A. Potter, O.D., 820 First National Bank 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 61602. 

D. (6) $16.20. E. (9) $20. 


A. Campbell È. Reed, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006, 

B. Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A. Dwight C. Reed, 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Soft Drink Association. 

D. (6) $197.10. E. (9) $20.20, 


A, David J. Reedy, 68430 Huntington Cir- 
cle, Naperville, D1. 60540. 
B, National Advertising Co., 6850 South 


Harlem Avenue, 
60501. 
D. (6) $2,600. 


Bedford Park, Argo, Ill. 


A. Lawrence D. Reedy, 1730 M Street NW., 
Suite 805, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $600, 

A. J. Mitchell Reese, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Gulf Oll Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230, 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $300. 

A. Robert S. Reese, Jr., 1616 -P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P. Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 


A. John T. Reggitts, Jr., R-D. No. 2, Boon- 
ton Ayenne, Boonton, N.J. 07005. 
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A. W. W. Renfroe, 69 Fountain Place, Capi- 
tal Plaza, Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 

B. Kentucky Rallroad Association, 69 
Fountain Place, Capital Plaza, Frankfort, Ky. 
40601, 

E. (9) $1,316.37, 

A, Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, Suite 
529, Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 
20004. 

D.. (6) $392.34. E.(9). $6,836.34. 

A. The Retired Officers Association, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $11,202, 

A. William L. Reynolds, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 1200 
17th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $2,100, E, (9) $360. 

A. Austin T. Rhoads, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Mirs. & Milk Industry Foundation, 1105 Barr 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20006, 

E. (9) $382.10. 

A. Rice Genocide Research, P.O. Box 7307, 
Washington, D.C. 20044, 

E. (9) $1,971.67, 

A. Theron J, Rice, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Continental Oil Co,, High Ridge Park, 
Stamford, Conn. 06905. 

A. Maxwell E. Rich, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.O. 20036, 

B> National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, NW. Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $625, 


A. Harry H., Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La, 70427. 

B. Louisiana Railroads, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

A, Mark Richardson, 1611 North Kent 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Footwear Industries Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1611 North Kent Street, Arlington, 
Va, 22209. 

D. (6) $270. E. (9) $250. 

A. Warren S. Richardson, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $2,060, 


1957 E Street 


A. Robert R. Rickett, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
CSR, Ltd.), 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036, 


A. Robert R. Rickett, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
Interbank Card Association), 1250 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Robert R. Rickett, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton (for 
the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association) , 1250 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C., 20036. 


A, Paul M. Riley, 1730 M Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
Jack A, Potter, O.D., 820 First National Bank 
Building, Peoria, Ill, 61602. 

D. (6) $46.08. E. (9) $50.90. 
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A, Stark Ritchie, 1801 K Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 


A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1616 P Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $252.83. 

A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Clyde F. Roberts, Jr. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $475. 


A. James C. Roberts, 422 First Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. American Conservative Union, 422 First 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D, (6) $3,250. 


A, William S. Roberts, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $55. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B, National Rural Electric Cooperation As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009, 

D. (6) $245.90. 


A. Thomas G. Roderick, 1101 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Service Co., 
Inc., 4 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

E, (9) $45. 

A. Byron G. Rogers, 666 Gaylord Street, 
Denver, Colo., 80206; 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Denver Board of Water Commissioners, 
144 West Colfax Avenue, Denver, Colo, 80202. 


A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005, 

B, Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $937.50. 

A. Frank W. Rogers, Suite 793, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006, 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, 
90017. 

D. (6) $750, 


609 
Calif. 


A. Rogers & Wells, 1666 K Street NW., Suite 
900, Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. The Deltona Corp., 3250 Southwest 
Third Avenue, Miami, Fla, 33129. 


A. Kenneth S. Rolston, Jr., 1619 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 1619 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. Nicholas Roomy, Jr., 301 Virginia Street 
East, Charleston, W. Va. 25301. 

B. Appalachian Power Co., 301 Virginia 
Street East, Charleston, W. Va. 25301, 

D. (6) $430.76. E. (9) $367.84. 


A. Francis P, Rooney, 1909 K Street, NW., 
Suite 300, Washington, D.O. 20006, 


B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Asssocia- 
tion of the United States, Inc., 320 New Cen- 
ter Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Christine Root, 4024 Franklin Street, 
Kensington, Md. 20795. 

B. Washington Office on Africa,.110 Mary- 
land Avenue, NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $1,300. 

E. (9) $193.41, 

A. Larry M. Rosenstein, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. American Life Insurance Association, 
Inc. 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $250. 

E. (9) $75. 


A. Rouss & O'Rourke, Lawyers Building, 
231 East Vermijo Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Colo, 80903. 

B. Union Nacional de Productores de 
Azucar, S.A. de C.V. Balderas 36, Mexico, 
D. F. Mexico. 

D. (6) $9,999. 

E. (9) $2,822.70. 


A. John Forney Rudy, 1800 K Street, NW., 
Suite 622, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio 44316. 

A. Perry A. Russ, 901 North Washington 
Street, Alexandria, Va, 22314. 

B. Society of American Florists, 901 North 
Washington Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 


A. Albert R. Russell, P.O. Box 12285, Mem- 
phis, Tenn, 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O, Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn, 38112, 

D. (6) $2,769.23. 

E. (9) $206.31. 

A. Wally Rustad, 2000 Florida 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $150. 


Avenue, 


A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1660 
L Street, NW., Suite 514, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Am College of Radiology, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Til. 60606, 

D. (6) $800. 

E. (9) $1,333.07. 

A, J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1660 
L Street, NW., Suite 514, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, 1730 
M Street, NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $775. 

E. (9) $1,270.15. 


A, J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1660 
L Street, NW., Suite 614, Washington, D.C. 
20036, 

B. American Trucking Association, 1616 P 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $400. 

E, (9) $755.40. 

A. Millard H. Ruud, Suite 370, One Du- 
pont Circle NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
Suite 370, One Dupont Circle NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Ella Marice Ryan, 1156 15th Street. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. J. O. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


D. (6) $100. E. (9) $24.33. 


A. William H. Ryan, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20086. 
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B. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $128.22. 

A, Carl K, Sadler, 1325 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $7,962.50. E. (9) $6,762.65. 

A. Prank P. Sanders, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Burmah Oil and Gas Co., Post Office 
Box 94193, Houston, Tex. 

A. Frank P. Sanders, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Signal Companies, Inc., 9665 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90212. 


A. Charles E. Sandler, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A Irene Saunders. 

B, Center for Public Financing of Elections, 
201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $5,707. 

A, Thomas H. Saunders, 1825 K Street NW.. 
Suite 501, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
48640. 

A. Ruth M. Saxe, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $350.01. 

A. Henry Schacht. 

B. California Canners and Growers, 3100 
Ferry Building, San Francisco, Calif. 94106. 

D. (6) $2,850. E. (9) $885.49. 


A. Kenneth I. Sechaner, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Protestant-Catholic Hospital 
Action Committee, 840 N. Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $25. 


A. Kenneth D. Schanzer, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,249.98. E.(9) $386.78. 

A. Jacques T. Schlenger, 1800 Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Building, 2 Hopkins Plaza, 
Baltimore, Md. 21201. 

B. Maryland State Fair and Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 21093. 

E. (9) $215.85. 


A. Stephen I. Schlossberg, 1125 15th Street 
NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B, International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), 8000 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

D. (6) $8,463.74. E. (9) $750.57. 

A. Allan D. Schlosser, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $300, 


A. Robert L. Schmidt, 1709 New 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of Trial Lawyers of America, 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

D. (6) $2,925. 


York 


37330 


A. Mahlon Schneider, In care of Green 
Giant Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 56058. 

B. Green Giant Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 56058. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $631.03. 

A. Donald H. Schwab, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,014.05. E. (9) $38. 

A. Syndee M. Schwartz, 900 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $45.20. 


A. John W. Scott, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The National Grange, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. Scribner, Hall, Thornburg & Thomp- 
son, 1200 18th Street NW., Suite 502, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Occidental Life Insurance Company of 
California, Occidental Center, Los Angeles, 
Calif, 90054. 

E. (9) $10. 


1616 H Street 


A, Scribner, Hall, Thornburg & Thomp- 
son, 1200 18th Street NW., Suite 502, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Provident Life & Accident Insurance 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 37402. 

A. Earl W. Sears, P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, 
Tenn. 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn, 38112. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $3.75, 

A. Ronald O. Seeley, 
Detroit, Mich, 48207. 

B. Estate of Bert N. Adams, et al. 


1357 Nicolet Place, 


A. Theodore A. Serrill, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C 
20045. 

E. (9) $323.39. 


A. J. Richard Sewell, 1701 K Street NW., 
Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Florida Power & Light Co., P.O. Box 
013100, Miami, Fla. 33101. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $100. 


A. Stanton P. Sender, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 802, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sears Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60684. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $10. 

A. Patricia S. Senger, 133 C street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Public Citizen Tax Reform Research 
Group, 133 C Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

D. (6) $175. 

A. Robert L. Shafer, 1700 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Pfizer Inc., 235 East 42d Street, New 
York, New York 10017. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $395. 

A. Harry D. Shapiro, 1800 Mercantile Bank 
& Trust Building, 2 Hopkins Plaza, Baltimore, 
Md. 21201. 

B. Maryland State Fair and Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 21093. 

E. (9) $215.85. 


A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius and 
Finley, 1054 3lst Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 
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B. Albright Title and Trust Co., et al. 

D. (6) $13,308.43. E. (9) $1,872.81. 

A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $30. 

A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 3lat Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. Cattle Feeders Tax Committee, P.O. Box 
16086, Denver, Colo. 

A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 Thirty-first Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007. 

B. Estate of Howard Allington, et al. 

E. (9) $185. 


A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $28.05. 

A. Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. Independent Grocers’ Alliance, et al. 

D. (6) $1,223.68. E. (9) $1,693.38. 

A, Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. Mauritius Sugar Syndicate, Mauritius 
Chamber of Agriculture, Plantation House, 
Port Louis, Mauritius. 

D. (6) $17,500. 


A, Sharon, Pierson, Semmes, Crolius & Fin- 
ley, 1054 31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. Rubber Manufacturers Association, 1901 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $2,600. E. (9) $88.20. 


A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 
Barr Building, 910 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Doubleday & Co. Inc., 277 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. John J. Sheehan, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, Five 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $6,261.75. E. (9) $2,871.97. 


A. Jowanda Shelton, 910 16th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Committee for Humane Legislation, Inc., 
11 West 60th Street, New York, N.Y. 10023. 

D. (6) $3,600. 


A. Edward L., Shields, 1776 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,620. 


A. Harvey A. Shipman, 1725 K Street NW., 
Suite 1103, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Penn Central Transportation Co., 6 
Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. 

D. (6) $300 E (9) $1,436 


A. James K. Shiver, 1629 K Street NW., 
Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 

B. Diamond Shamrock Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


D: (6) $125. E. (9) $50. 


A. W. Ray Shockley, 1150 17th Street NW., 
Suite 1001, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28281. 

D. (6) $762.01. E. (9) $11.01. 

A. L. J. Sichel, 1730 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 20036. 

B. Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, IH. 
80064. 


A. Silver Users Association, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006 
D. (6) $217.50. E. (9) $1,662.26. 

A. Silverstein & Mullens, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association for Advanced Life Under- 
writing, 1922 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


1717 K 


A. Silverstein & Mullens, 1776 K Street 
NW. Washington, D.O. 20006. 

B. Marvin Goodson, Professional Corp., 
10850 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angels, Calif. 
90024. 


A, James E. Simmons, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
60611. 

E. (9) $259.25. 

A. Gilbert Simonetti, Jr., 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of CPAs, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

E. (9) $600. 


1620 I Street 


A. Talmage E. Simpkins, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee. 

D. (6) $1,725. E. (9) $113.59. 


A. Lana H. Sims, 1003 Security Federal 
Building, Columbia, S.C. 29201. 

B. South Carolina Railroad Association, 
1003 Security Federal Building, Columbia, 
S.C. 29201. 

D. (6) $90.10. 


E. (9) $54.36. 


A. Julian H. Singman, 815 16th Street, 
NW., Room 310, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Longshoremen's Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO, 17 Battery Place, Suite 1530, 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Jean Head Sisco, 1616 H Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $140. 

A, A. Barney J. Skiadany, Jr., 1100 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


1616 H 


150 East 42nd Street, 


A. Carstens Slack, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
1825 K Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 74004. 


A. William L. Slayton, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Smathers, Merrigan & Herlong, 888 17th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Horse Council, Inc, 1776 K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $1,075.90. 
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A. Smathers, Merrigan & Herlong, 888 17th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $262.14. 

A. Smathers, Merrigan & Herlong, 888 17th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Chicago Board of Trade, LaSalle at 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

D. (6) $8,500. E. (9) $773.94. 


A. Smathers, Merrigan & Herlong, 888 17th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Hockey League, 2 Pennsylvania 
Plaza, Suite 2480, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

D. (6) $8,500. E. (9) $1,345.13. 

A. Smathers, Merrigan & Herlong, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pennzoil Co., 900 Southwest Tower, 
Houston, Tex. 77002. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $80.74. 

A. Donald E. Smiley, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1014, Washington, D.O. 
20036. 

B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $792.19. 

A. Arthur J. Smith, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., P.O. Box 2463, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Gordon L. Smith, 1145 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. J. Kenneth Smith, Suite 820, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sun Oil Co., 240 Radnor-Chester Road, 
St. Davids, Pa. 19087. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $1,000. 

A, James R. Smith, 1600 Wilson Boulevard, 
Suite 1101, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1600 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 1101, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Robert Wm. Smith, 615 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 48121. 

D.(6) $588. E, (9) $369. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Cos., 2611 East 46th Street, Suite H, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 46205. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $88, 

A. Wayne H. Smithey, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich, 

D. (6) $2,465. E. (9) $2,168. 

A. Frank B. Snodgrass, 1100 17th Street 
NW. Suite 306, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, 1100 17th Street NW., Suite 306, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $640.75. E. (9) $137.64. 

A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,045. 


A. J. R. Snyder, 400 First Street NW., Suite 
704, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. United Transportation Union, 400 First 
Street NW., Suite 704, Washington, D.C, 20001. 

E. (9) $350. 
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A. Society for Animal Protective Legisia- 
tion, P.O. Box 3719, Georgetown Station, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $5,687.01, E. (9) $7,911.47. 

A. Carl A. Soderblom, One East First Street, 
Suite 803, Reno, Nev. 89501. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, One East 
First Street, Suite 803, Reno, Nev. 89501. 

E. (9) $563.44. 

A. Charles B. Sonneborn, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Ave., NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, IN, 
60611. 

E. (9) $250. 

A. Shelby E. Southard, 1828 L Street, 
NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1828 
L Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $850. 

A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 75225, 

D. (6) $388.96. E. (9) $388.96. 

A. Joe P. Sparks, 4234 Winfield Scott Plaza, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 85251. 

B. Havasupai Tribe of Indians, Supat, Ariz. 

D. (6) $16,124.50. E. (9) $4,771.80. 

A. William W. Spear, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $799.16. E. (9) $2.60. 

A. Frank J. Specht, 1725 DeSales Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 888 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

A. William C. Spence, Box 683, Houston, 
Tex. 77001, 

B. Columbia Gulf Transmission Co., Box 
683, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $486. E. (9) $481. 

A. John F, Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Mfg. & Milk Industry Foundation, 1105 Barr 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Larry N. Spiller, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 713, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Consulting Engineers Council, 
1155 15th Street NW., Suite 713, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,850. E. (9) $75. 

A. Joseph L. Spilman, Jr., 1801 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $455.00. E. (9) $100. 


A. Springs Mills, Inc., Fort Mill, S.C. 29715. 


A. James M. Sprouse, 1957 E Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Squibb Corp., 40 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 
E. (9) $176. 


A, John W. Sroka, 1957 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
20006. 

A. John M. Stackhouse, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
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A. Lynn E. Stalbaum, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $1,562.50. E. (9) $270.77. 


A. The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), 1801 K 
Street NW., Suite 1021, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

E. (9) $745.20. 

A. David J. Steinberg, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. David J. Steinberg, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council for a Responsible 
Firearms Policy,,1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. William M. Stephens, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B, American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $190. 
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A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Robert College of Istanbul, Turkey, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Rule of Law Commiitee, 1250 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW. Suite 800, Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

A. B. H. Steuerwald, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
601 West Golf Road, Mt. Prospect, Ill. 60056. 


A. Wynne A. Stevens, Jr., 1901 North Fort 
Myer Drive, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $870. 

A. Travis B. Stewart, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Hoffman-La Roche Inc., 340 Kingsland 
Street, Nutley, N.J. 07110. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $150. 


A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, 200 Maryland Avenue NE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $6,039.35. E. (9) $874.92. 


A. William M. Stover, 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $1,000, E. (9) $100. 


A. John Stringer, 1776 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $1,970. 
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A. Norman Strunk, 111 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 60601, 

B. United States League of Savings Asso- 
ciation, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
60601. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

A. Walter B. Stults, 512 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 512 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Sullivan, Beauregard & Clarkson, 1200 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $25,632.34, E. (6) $15.60, 

A. Roger H. Sullivan, 723 Investmerit 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

E. (9) $5. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Coca-Cole Bottlers’ Association, 
166 16th Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $485.12. 


A. Glenn A. Swanson, 1725 DeSales Street 
NW., Suite 905, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 56378. 

D. (6) $30,528.48. E. (9) $4,523.31. 

A. Irving W. Swanson, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005, 

A. Noble J. Swearingen, Suite 61, 128 C 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. American Lung Association, 1740 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. David A. Sweeney, 25 Louisiana Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20001. 

D. (6) $8,749.98. 

A. John R. Sweeney, Solar Building, 1000 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 
18016, 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $303. 

A. Russell A. Swindell, P.O. Box 2635, Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 27602. 

B. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
P.O. Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 27602. 

D. (G) $1,110.46. E. (9) $902.46. 


A. TADCO Enterprises, Inc., 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Government of Bolivia, U.S. Embassy, 
1145 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $82.10. 

A. Charles C. Talley, 
Charlottesville, Va. 22901. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill, 


100 Angus Court, 


A. David Tarr, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $262.50. 

A. William K. Tell, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $5.06. 

A, Paul Tendler, 1030 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2420 
Perishing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 

D. (6) $3,760.02. E. (9) $3,760.02. 

A. J. Woodrow Thomas Associates, Inc., 
734 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hart Metals, Inc., Tamaqua, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. J, Woodrow Thomas Associates, Inc., 
734 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. REA Express, Inc., 219 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $6,750. 


A. James W. Thomas, 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. CATRALA, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Bert M. Thompson, 1776 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $1,235. 


A. Billy G. Thompson, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW,, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Alaskan Arctic Gas Pipeline Co. P.O. 
Box 979, Anchorage, Alaska 99510, 


A. Jerry P, Thompson; 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,432, E. (9) $43.51. 


A. William D. Thompson, 1660 L Street 
NW., Suite 804, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, 48202. 

D. (6) $3,000, E. (9) $3,035.70. 


A, Cyrus C. Tichenor IT, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1007, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. A. H. Robins Co., Inc., 1407 Cummings 
Drive, Richmond, Va. 23220. 

D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $3,587.68. 

A. Drew V. Tidwell, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Consumer Bankers Association, 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $444.16. 

A. Paul J. Tierney, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
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A. Philip Tierney, 711 
Alexandria, Va. 22313. 

B. Estate of Paul T. Stone, 515 King Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 22314. 


Princess Street, 


A. Michael L. Tiner, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,308.08. E. (9) $403. 

A. E. Linwood Tipton, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufactures & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $98.89. 

A. Stuart G. Tipton, 1800 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

E. (9) $144.06. 

A. Charles Richard Titus, 1909 K Street 
NW., Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., 320 New Cen- 
ter Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 
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D. (6) $400. 

A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $1,245. 

A. Maurice B. Tobin, 1010 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Potiatch Corp., 1 Maritime Plaza, Box 
3591, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Patrick F. Tobin, 128 C Street NE., Room 
66, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen's Union, 1188 Franklin Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94109. 

D. (6) $4,000. 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
30 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001, 

D. (6) $1000. E. (9) $37.70. 

A. David R. Toll, 1140 Connecticut Avenue, 
Room 1010, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $531.94. E. (9) $314.21. 

A. Transportation Association of America, 
1100 17th Street NW., Washington D.C. 20036. 

A, Glenwood 8, Troop, Jr., 1709 New York 
Avenue NW., Suite 801, Washington, D.c. 
20006. 

B. United States League of Savings Asso- 
ciations, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $6,500. E. (9) $203.10. 

A. Prancis J. Tucker, Wynnewood Plaza, 
Wynnewood, Pa. 19096. 

B. Penn Central Co., #3 Penn Central Plaza, 
Room 823, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 

D. (6) $2,375. E. (9) $274.29. 


A. C. Roger Turner, 1106 Paper Mill Road, 
Wyndmoor, Pa., 19118. 

B. Penn Central Co., Three Penn Central 
Plaza, Room 823, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $145.50, 


A. St. Clair J. Tweedie, Suite 1001, 1150 
ith Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28281. 

D. (6) $1,100. E, (9) $115.50. 


A. Joseph D. Tydings, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 200386. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20001, 

E. (9) $13,202.30. 


A, United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ Asso- 
clation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $335.75, 

A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


D. (6) $471.69. E. (9) $471. 69. 


A. United States League of Savings Asso- 
ciations, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $53,804.37, 


A. Universal Development Consultants, 
Inc., 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20004. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $12. 

A. Herbert C. Upson, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016, 

A. Jack J, Valenti, 1600 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John A. Vance, 1150 17th Street NW., 
Suite 1109, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 77 Beale 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94106. 

D. (6) $591.26. E. (9) $475.88. 


A. Ted Van Dyk Associates; Inc., 1156 15th 
Street NW., Suite 912, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. United Air Lines, P.O. Box 66100, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 60666. 

E. (9) $93.59. 


A, Lois W. Van Valkenburgh, 1673 Preston 
Road, Alexandria, Va. 22302. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 110 
Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 
20002. 


D. (6), $91.25. E. (9) $1.50. 


A. Robert V. Vaughn, 17 Battery Place 
North, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. Federation of American Controlled Ship- 
ping, 17 Battery Place North, New York, N.Y. 
10004, 

A. Elizabeth Alderman Vinson, 1730 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $650. 


A. Walter D. Vinyard, Jr., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 515, Blake Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 515, Blake 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D, (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 

A. Bruce E. Vogelsinger, 1155 15th Street 
NW. Suite 713, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Consulting Engineers Council, 
1155 15th Street NW., Suite 713, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,700. E. (9) $75. 


A. Donn L. Waage, 730 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Cos., 730 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $187.50. E. (9) $61.10. 

A. Robert J. Wager, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1700 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $312.49. E, (9) $4.50, 

A, Wald, Harkrader & Ross, 1320 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chemtex, Inc., 850 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

A, Wald, Harkrader & Ross, 1320 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Springs Mills, Inc., Fort Mill, S.C. 

A, E..F. Waldrop, Jr., 40 Ivy Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $425.75. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Allied Chemical Corp., P.O. Box 1057R, 
Morriston, N.J. 07960. 
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A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Aluminum Co, of America, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $238.10. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 
18016. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Cigar Association of America, Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., The American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 48121. 

D. (6) $238.10. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc,, 1780 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 

B. General Electric Co., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $1,488.10. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. General Motors Corp, General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $238.10. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Ine., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 

B. Illimois Central Industries, 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IN. 60601. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Laredo National Bank, et al. 

D. (6) $1,000. 
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A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Steel Corp., 2800 Grant Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Procter 
45201. 

D. (6) $238.10. 


& Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 

B. Time, Inc., Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


A. Charis E, Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc, 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. United States Steel Corp., 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 
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A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Ine., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Weyerhaeuser 
98401. 


Co,, Tacoma, Wash. 


A. Carl S. Wallace, 1800 K Street NW. 
Suite 614, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bipartisan Committee on Absentee Vot- 
ing, Inc., Suite 614, 1800 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $42.81. 

A. Lionel L. Wallenrod, 260 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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A, Jack A. Waller, 1750. New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, 1750 New York Avenue NW, Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $6,435.84. 

A. Charles S. Walsh. 

B. National Cable TV Association, Inc., 918 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $127.50. E. (9) $15. 

A, William A. Walton, 800 Merchants Na- 
tional Bank Building, 8th and Jackson 
Streets, Topeka, Kans. 66612. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, 800 Mer- 
chants National Bank Building, 8th and 
Jackson Streets, Topeka, Kans. 66612. 

E. (9) $450. 


A. Richard D. Warden, 1125 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), 8000 East Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 48214. 

D. (6) $5,619,70. E. (9) $606.44. 

A. Jack Ware, 1801 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D..(6) $10,333. E. (9) $206. 

A, George A. Watson, Suite 800, 1612 K 
Street NW., 20006, 

B. The Ferroalloys Association, Suite 800, 
1612 K Street NW., 20006. 

E. (9) $1,500, 

A. George B, Watts, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $300. 
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A. Clyde M. Webber, 1325 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusett. Avenue NW,, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (8) $14,081.20. E. (9) $2,089.42. 


A. Weisman, Celler, Speet, Modlin & Wer- 
theimer, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 910, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers Performing Rights Society, 
ASCAP Building, One Lincoln Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10023. 

D, (6) $3,600. 

A. Weisman, Celler, Spett, Modlin & Wer- 
theimer, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
910, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Beneficial Management Corp., 200 South 
Street, Morristown, N.J. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Weisman, Celler, Spett, Modlin, & Wer- 
theimer, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 910, Washington, D.C. 20036, 
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B. Canada-France-Hawall Telescope Corp., 
Institute for Astronomy, 2840 Kolowalu 
Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822, 

D. (6) $2,000, 


A. Weisman, Celler, Spett, Modlin & Wer- 
theimer, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
910, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Football League Players Asso- 
ciation, 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Morton N. Weiss, 55 Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. National Security Traders Association, 
Inc., 55 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A, Frank J. Welch, 3724 Manor Rd., Chevy 
Chase, Md, 20015. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1776 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Paul S. Weller, Jr., 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,920, E. (9) $71.42. 


A. Edward O. Welles, 1910 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Council to Control Handguns, 
1910 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 


A. Fred M. Wertheimer, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $8,250. 


A. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 848, Nogales, Ariz, 85621. 
E. (9) $500, 


A. Wheeler, Van Sickle & Anderson, 25 West 
Main Street, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

B. Marshall and Ilsley Bank, 770 North 
Water Street, Wilwaukee, Wis. 53202. 

E. (9) $6.72. 


A. Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr, 1800 K Street 
NW. Suite 820, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sun Oil Co., 240 Radnor Chester Road, 
St. Davids, Pa. 19087. 

D. (6) $7,000. E. (9) $1,835. 


A. Robert Y. Wheeler, Box 185, Tilden, Tex. 
78072. 

B. E. G. Herman, 9538 Brighton Way, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 90210, 


A. Thomas E. Wheeler, 1425 K Street NW. 
Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $95.82. E. (9) $126. 


A. Donald F. White, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American. Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D, (6) $1,000.. E. (9) $90. 


1616 H 


A. Donald K. White, 417 New Jersey Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 
D. (6) $835.50. E. (9) $894.03. 


A, John C. White, Room 1008, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
Room 1008, 1101 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. John S. White, 420 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio 45840. 

E. (9) $720.70. 


A. Douglas Whitlock II, 1660 L Street NW., 
Suite 1005, Washington, D.C, 20036. 
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B. Zale Corp., 1660 L Street NW., Sulte 1005, 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $150. 


A. Leonard M. Wickliffe, Eleventh and L 
Building, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 

B. California Railroad Association, Elev- 
enth and L Building, Sacramento, Calif. 
95814, 

D. (6) $3,666.16. E. (9) $6,717.76. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 20006. 

E. (9) $750.35. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B, Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Fort Wash- 
akle, Wyo. 

E. (9) $90.99. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bonneville International Corp., 135 East 
South Temple Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

E. (9) $160.17. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

E, (9) $41.57. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. College Placement Council, Inc., 65 East 
Elizabeth Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

E. (9) $2.50. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006, 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $345.42. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006, 

B. Estate of Albert W. Small, c/o Mrs. 
Albert W. Smail, 5803 Green Tree Road, Be- 
thesda, Md. 

A, Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 Nèw 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006, 

B. The Hoopa Valley Tribe, P.O. Box 817, 
Hoopa, Calif, 

E. (9) $39.16, 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Nana Regional Corp., Inc., Box 48, 
Kotzebue, Alaska 99752. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 85 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
10038, 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 
Wash. 

E. (9) $41.16. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, New Town, N. Dak, 

E. (9) $93.63, 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. U.S. National Bank, Medford, Oreg. 


A, William E, Wickens, 
NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Howrey, Simon, Baker & Murchison, 
1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 


1520 33d Street 


A. Richard J. Wiechmann, 260 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


Madison 
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B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
E, (9) $167.68. 


A. David Wilken, 2030 M Street NW 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $120. 


A. Williams, Connolly & Califano, 839 17th 
Street NW., Washintgon, D.C, 20006. 

B. Northwest Industries, Inc., 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 60606, 

E. (9) $1.50. 


A. Williams, Connolly & Califano, 1000 Hill 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Pfizer, Inc., 235 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Francis G, Williams. 
B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 20006, 


A. Harding de C. Williams, 1825 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

EB. Del Monte Corp., 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94119, 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 


A. Harding de ©. Williams, 1825 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Del Monte Corporation, 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 


A. Williams & King, 1620 I Street NW. 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Nutritional Foods Association, 
7727 South Painter Avenue, Whittier, Calif. 
90602, 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $479.02. 

A. Robert E: Williams, 1825 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Airlines, P.O. Box 66100, Chi- 
cago, Tl). 60666. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $483.08, 


A. Samuel M. Williams, 1515 Wilson Bou- 
levard, Arlington, Va. 22209, 

B. American Gas Association, 1515 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $400, E. (9) $300. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Council for Responsible Nutrition, 1225 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Marianas Political Status Commission, 
P.O. Box 977, Saipan, Mariana Island 96950. 

D. (6) $90. (9) $3. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler &- Pickering, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. National Corp. for Housing Partner- 
ships and The National Housing Partnership, 
1133 15th Street NW., Washington, D.G. 
20005. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 1666 K 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Oil Investment Institute, 2500 Duns- 
tan, Houston, Tex. 77005. 

A. W. E. Wilson, 623 Ockley Drive, Shreve- 
port, La. 71106. 

B. Pennzoil Co., 
Houston, Tex. 77002. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. 


900 Southwest Tower, 
(9) $347.11. 


A. R. J. Winchester, 900 Southwest Tower, 
Houston, Tex. 77002. 
B. Pennzoil Co., 
Houston, Tex. 77002. 
D. (6) $6,850. E. (9) $4,300. 


900 Southwest Tower, 
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A. Winston & Strawn, Suite 1040, 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 

B. Gould Inc,, 8550 West Bryn Mawr Ave- 
nue, Chicago, 11. 60631. 

D. (6) $610. E. (9) $66.43. 

A. Winston & Strawn, Suite 1040, 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. International Council of Shopping 
Centers, 445 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022, 

D. (6) $3,317.50. E. (9) $454.90. 


A, Russell C. Wisor, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $16. 

A. Richard F. Witherall, 
Building, Denver, Colo, 80202. 

B. Colorado RR Association, 702 Majestic 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $935. E. (9) $2,285, 


702 Majestic 


A. Sidney M, Wolfe, 2000 P Street NW. 
Suite 708, Washington, D.C, 20036, 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036, 


A. Nathan T. Wolkomir, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $8,308.80. E. (9) $1,001.83. 

A. Kenneth D. Wollack, 1341 G Street NW. 
Suite 908, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
20005. 

D. (6) $3,708.34. 


A. David G., Wood, 1825 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. United Airlines, P.O. Box 66100, Chicago, 
Til. 60666, 


D. (6) $1,230. E. (9) $232.26. 


A. Merle E. Wood, 10236 Bunker Ridge 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64137. 

B. Marion Laboratories, Inc., 10236 Bunker 
Ridge Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64137. 

D. (6) $2,062.50. E. (9) $540. 


A. Merle E. Wood, 10236 Bunker Ridge 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64137. 

B. Marion Laboratories, Inc., 10236 Bunker 
Ridge Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64137. 

D. (6) $2,062.50, E. (9) $540, 

A. William E. Woods, 440 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, One East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 60601. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $150. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Fiying Tiger Line, Inc., Los Angeles 
International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 315 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.G. 

B. Burmah Oil and Gas Co., P.O. Box 94193, 
Houston, Texas 77018. 


A. Albert Y. Woodward, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Signal Cos. Inc., 9665 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90212, 


A. Perry W. Woofter, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,300, E. (9) $248, 
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A. George M. Worden, 1425 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 1425 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $400, E. (9) $20. 

A. M. Kathryn Worley, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400, E. (9) $100. 

A. Edward E. Wright, 1901 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Rubber Manufacturers Association, 1901 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Wyatt, Saltzstein, Minton & Howard, 
1300 Wyatt Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Business Press, Inc., 205 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y, 10017, 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $75.18. 

A. Wyman, Bautzer, Rothman & Kuchel, 
Suite 1000, Watergate 600, 600 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Airbus Industrie, 160, Avenue de Ver- 
sailles, Paris 16e, France. 


A, Wyman, Bautzer, Rothman & Kuchel, 
Suite 1000, the Watergate 600, 600 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20087. 

B. Alaska Federation of Natives, Inc., 1675 
C Street, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Rothman & Kuchel, 
Suite 1000, the Watergate 600, 600 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037, 

B. California Canners & Growers, 3100 
Ferry Building, San Francisco, Calif. 94016. 

D. (6) $50, 


A, Wyman, Bautzer, Rothman & Kuchel, 
Suite 1000, the Watergate 600, 600 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

B. City of Palm Springs, 3200 Tahquitz- 
McCallum Way, Palm Springs, Calif, 92262. 

A. Wyman, Bautzer, Rothman & Kuchel, 
Suite 1000, the Watergate 600, 600 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 
20037. 

B. Copyright Owners Negotiating Commit- 
tee, c/o Phillips, Nizer, Benjamin, Krim & 
Baloon, 477 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022, 

A. Wyman, Bautzer, Rothman & Kuchel, 
Suite 1000, the Watergate 600, 600 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

B. Petersen Publishing Co., 8490 Sunset 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90069. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Dennis M. Yamamoto, 1730 M Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B., American Optometric Association, c/o 
Jack A. Potter, 820 First National Bank 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 61602. 

D. (6) $729.80. E. (9) $720.35. 

A, John H. Yingling, Yingling & Shay, 1156 
15th Street NW., Suite 701, Washington, D.C. 
20005, 

B. First Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion of Phoenix, 3003 North Central Avenue, 
Phoenix, Ariz, 85012. 

D. (6) $200. 

A, John H. Yingling, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Suite 701, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. First National City Bank, 399 Park Aye- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $121.03. 

A, Young, Kaplan & Edelstein, 277 Park 
Avenue, Suite 1404, New York, N.Y, 10017, 
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E. (9) $1,048.57. 

A, Kenneth Young, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,202. E. (9) $397.26. 

A. Robert J. Young, Suite 1014, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Exxon Co., U.S.A. P.O. Box 2180, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

E. (9) $37.60. 

A. Your Man in Washington, 2814 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Otis Elevator Co., 750 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A, John S. Zapp, 1776 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $722. 


A. Thomas K. Zaucha, 1725 Eye Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $500. 


A. Donald P, Zeifang, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $460.26, 


A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset & Ernstoff, 3101 
Seattle First National Bank Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash, 98154. 

B. Confederated Tribes of the Colville In- 
dian Reservation, P.O. Box 150; Nespelem, 
Wash, 99155, 


A, Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset & Ernstoff, 3101 
Seattle First National Bank Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 98154. 

B. Lummi Tribe of Indians, P.O. Box 309, 
Marietta, Wash, 98268. 

D. (6) $184. E. (9) $189.50. 


A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset & Ernstoff, 3101 
Seattle First National Bank Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash, 98154. 

B. Makah Indian Tribe, P.O, Box 115, Neah 
Bay, Wash. 98357. 

D. (6) $224. E. (9) $292.29. 


A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset & Ernstoff, 3101 
Seattle First National Bank Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 98154. 

B. Northern Cheyenne Tribe, Inc. P.O. Box 
128, Lame Deer, Mont. 59043. 


A, Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset & Ernstoff, 3101 
Seattle First National Bank Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 98154. 

B. Suquamish Indian Tribe, P.O, Box 556, 
Suquamish, Wash. 98392, 


A. John L. Zorack, 1800 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $149.50, 


A. Paul G. Zurkowski, 4720 Montgomery 
Lane, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

B. Information Industry Association, 4720 
Montgomery Lane, Bethesda, Md. 20014, 

D. (6) $420. 


A. Charles O. Zuver, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 
20036. 


D. (6) $3,000. E..(9) $200.36. 
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*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 
Report Form. 
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The following reports for the second calendar quarter of 1974 were received too late to be included in the published reports 
for that quarter. 


Fire One Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND Fme Two Corpws WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE an “X” BELOW THe APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X”" below the letter “P" and fill out page 1 only. 


“Quanrrerty"’ REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure, Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


QUARTER 
REPORT P 


ist | 2d 


3d | 4th 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING AcT 


(Mark one square only) 


Norg on Irem “A".—(a) In GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee".—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee’’.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”, 

(b) Separate Rerorrs. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1, State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Note on Irem “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as ‘“employers’’—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER —Stäte name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Note on Irem “C".—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House’’—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of yalue In connection with legislative Interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1, State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an “X™ in the box at the 
biel left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports, 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in eonnection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be, 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “Cé4" and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly”: Report.<€ 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 


Do not attempt to 
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A. Actors Equity Association, 165 West 46th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,500. 

A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $2,680.55. 

A. Air-Conditioning & Refrigeration Insti- 
tute, 1815 North Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

E. (9) $624. 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1709 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $11,598.62. E. (9) $11,598.62. 

A. Randolf H. Aires, 1211 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Suite 802, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sears Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60684. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $50. 

A. Nicholas E. Allen, 444 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $40.29. 


A. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 


America, 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
10008. 
D. (6) $18,874.42, E. (9) $18,874.42. 


A. American Association of University 
Women, 2401 Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037, 

D. (6) $274, E. (9) $10,563.29. 

A. American Cancer Society, 219 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, N.Y. 

E. (9) $6,029.04. 

A. American Conservation Union, 422 First 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $11,137.60. E. (9) $23,634.86. 


A, American Consulting Engineers Council, 
1156 15th Street NW., Suite 713, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $7,500. 

A. American Hospital Association, 840 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill, 60611. 

D. (6) $4,201.57. E. (9) $4,201.57. 

A. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

E. (9) $2,450.17. 


A. American Maritime Association, 17 Bat- 
tery Place North, New York, N.Y. 10004; 1612 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

E. (9) $1,426, 


A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2420 
Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 
D. (6) $4,779.19. E. (9) $4,779.19. 


A. The American Society of Radiologic 
Technologists, 500 North Michigan Avenue, 
Suite 836, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D., (6) $6,487.33. E. (9) $4,845.23, 


A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 1522 K Street NW., Suite 828, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $310. 


A. William C. Anderson, 425 13th „Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $55.50. 


A. Robert E.: Ansheles, Suite 907, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 
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B, CITC Industries, Inc., 1 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (6) $572.50. E. (9) $230.88. 

A. Clarence A. Arata, Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $16,250. 

A. Arent, Fox, Kinter, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Recording Mer- 
chandisers, Inc., Trianon Building, Suite 703, 
20 Conshohocken State Road, Bala Cynwyd, 
Pa. 19004. 

D, (6) $15. 

A, Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. New York State Health Facilities Assn., 
302 Loew Building, Syracuse, N.Y, 13202 

D. (6) $76.81. E. (9) $13.90. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Realty Committee, Inc., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,148.83. E. (9) $1,006.24, 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United Mine Workers, 900 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

E. (9) $18.30. 

A. Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc., 
1625 Eye Street NW., Suite 321, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $3,100. 


A. Associated Credit Bureaus, Inc., 
Southwest Freeway, Houston, Tex. 
E. (9) $81.56. 
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A. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J. 07102. 

D. (6) $95. E. (9) $82.50. 

A. Emil F. Baker, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Carl E. Bagge, Coal Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

E. (9) $477.66. 

A. Charles W. Bailey, 1990 M Street NW., 
Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
1990 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $25. 


A. George F. Bailey, Jr., P.O. Box 21, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, P.O. Box 
21, Montgomery, Ala. 36101. 


Joseph Baroody, 1100 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $150. 

A. James C. Barr, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Federal Credit 
Unions, 1156 15th Street NW., Suite 315, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $192.50. 
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A. Kenneth C. Bass III, Reasoner, Dayis 
& Vinson, 800 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

B. Alaska Federation of Natives, Inc., 1675 
C Street, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. C. Thomas Bendorf, 1620 I Street NW, 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Association of Trial Lawyers of America. 

D. (6) $3,000, E. (9) $150. 

A. E. M. Benson, Jr., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Bruce P. Bickner, Sidley & Austin, 1 
First National Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60670. 

B. DeKalb AgResearch, Inc., Sycamore 
Road, DeKalb, Ill. 60115. 

A. Bruce P. Bickner, Sidley & Austin, 1 
First National Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60670. 

B. Heinold Commodities, Inc., 222 S. Riy- 
erside Plaza, Chicago, Ill., 60606. 

A. Robert J. Bird, Suite 412, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

B. Ad Hoe Coalition for Cemetery Care, 
6216 S. Stanford Way, Whittier, Calif. 90601. 

E. (9) $16.29. 

A. Robert J. Bird, Suite 412, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW. Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Occidental Life Insurance Co., 
Street at Hill, Los Angeles, Calif. 90054. 

E. (9) $4.00. 


12th 


A. Robert J. Bird, Suite 412, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. The Paul Revere Corp., Worcester, Mass. 
01608. 

E. (9) $39.50. 

A. Rodney A. Bower, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. International Federation of Professional 
and Technical Engineers, AFL-CIO, 1126 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 

A. Helen Bremberg, 4515 South 31st Street; 
Rm. 202, Arlington, Va, 22206. 

B. Women’s Lobby Inc., 1345 G Street SE., 
Washington, D.C, 20003. 

E. (9) $320.60. 

A. Cyril. F, Brickfield, 1909 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons/National Retired Teachers Association, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Bill Brier, 1129 20th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,749.99. E. (9) $61.37. 

A. David W. Broome, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 
1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $600, E. (9) $48. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Tl. 60018. 

D. (6) $20,909.89. E. (9) $20,909.89 

A. Philip N. Buckminster, 1100 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 12000 Oakland Avenue, 
Highland Park, Mich. 48231. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $178.94. 
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A. G. N. Buffington, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.O. 20036. 

B. National Association of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trusts, 1101 17th Street NW., Suite 
700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $10. 

A. David A, Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. The Hearst Corp., 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $300. 


A. David A. Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $3,000, E. (9) $300. 

A. David A. Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Parcel Post Association, 1211 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $700. 

A. George J, Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York City, N.Y. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York City, N.Y. 

A. George J. Burger, 30 Clinton Place, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 10801. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 30 Clinton Place, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. 10801. 

D. (G) $4,249.98. E. (9) $361.98. 


A. J. J. Burke, Jr., 40 East Broadway, Butte, 
Mont. 59701. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 
59701. 

E. (9) $121.32. 


A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 18901. 


A. Carol Burris, 1345 G Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Women’s Lobby Inc., 1345 G Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $81.28. 


A. Jerald R. Butchert, 905 Parker Avenue, 
Falis Church, Va. 

B. Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California, P.O. Box 54153, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90054. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $2,239. 


A. Caplin & Drysdale, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co., et al. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $70. 


A. Ronald A. Capone, Kirlin, Campbell & 
Keating, Room 605, the Farragut Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of European and Japanese 
National Shipowners’ Association, 30-32 St. 
Mary Axe, London, EC3A 8ET, England. 

D. (6) $5,181.50. E. (9) $181.60. 

A. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1717 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

E. (9) $11.50. 


A. Alfred Carr, 1201 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Education Association, Gov- 
ernment Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $4,579.35. E. (9) $373.99. 


16th Street NW., 


A. Richard M. Carrigan, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, Gov- 
ernment Relations, 1202 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,413. E. (9) $458.23. 
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A, Henry A. Carrington, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Sa & Loan 1200 
17th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Suite 712, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $23,043. E. (9) $9,323.85. 

A. Clayton Brokerage Co. of St. Louis, Inc., 
7701 Forsyth Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 63105. 

E. (9) $2,983.13. 

A. Carl A, S. Coan, Jr. 15th and M Streets 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20005, 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $7,687.49. E. (9) $768.95. 

A. The Coca-Cola Bottlers’ Association, 
166 16th Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 30318. 

D. (6) $87,377.50. E. (9) $133.48. 

A. Jerry Cohen, 470 Totten Pond Road, 
Waltham, Mass, 02154. 

B. Ruetgerswerke Aktiengesellschaft, 
Frankfurt, West Germany. 

E. (9) $10. 

A. James F. Collins, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Iron & Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $125. 

A. William J. Colley, 1025 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Ethical Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, P.O, Box 13547, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
33733. 

A. William J. Colley, 1025 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Society of Association Execu- 
tives, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. William J. Colley, 1025 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B, American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Til. 60610. 


A, John M. Collier, 4436 Perrier Street, 
New Orleans, La. 70115. 

B. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152, 

D. (6) $5,426.02. E. (9) $2,204.42. 

A. T. Neal Combs, 1747 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

EB. Sand Spring Home, % E. J. Doerner, 1200 
Atlas Life Building, Tulsa, Okla, 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Committee for Humane Legislation, Inc., 
910 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036, 

D. (6) $28,161.50. E. (9) $6,723.61. 

A. The Committee of Publicly Owned Com- 
panies, 22 Thames Street, New York, N.Y. 
10006. 

D. (G) $17,250. E. (9) $73,673.44. 

A, Robert J. Conner, Jr., 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 12000 Oakland Avenue, 
Highland Park, Mich. 48231. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $474.70. 

A. Consumer Action Now, Inc. 
68th Street, New York, N.Y. 10021, 

D. (6) $2,413.35. E. (9) $50. 


30 East 


A. Council for the Advancement of the 
Psychological Professions and Sciences, 1725 
I Street NW., Room 606, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


D. (6) $69,228.38. E. (9) $9,712.23. 
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A. Council of AFL-CIO Unions for Profes- 
sionals Employees, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $1,250. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Optical Manufacturers Association, 1730 
North Lynn Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Glass Dealers Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Erectors Association, 1800 
North Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 


A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Printing Ink 
Manufacturers, 101 Executive Building, 
Elmsford, N.Y. 10523. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, 5225 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20015. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Linen Supply Association of America, 
975 Arthur Godfrey Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 
33140, 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 53004. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Industrial Diamond Association of 
America, 59 East Main Street, Moorestown, 
N.J. 08057. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Associa- 
tion, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C, 20036, 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 20036, 

B. Association of Bituminous Contractors, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Corn Millers Federation, 1030 
15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Adhesive & Sealant Council, 1410 Higgins 
Road, Park Ridge, Ill, 60068. 


A, John A, Couture, 15th & M Streets, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th and M Streets, 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $4,968.76 E. (9) $333.48. 

A. W. J. Crawford, P.O. Box 2180, Houston, 
Tex, 77001, 

B. Exxon Co. U.S.A., P.O, Box 2180, Hous- 
ton, Tex, 


A, Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
D. (6) $4,339. E. (9) $1,129.81. 


A. William E. Cumberland, 1125 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


D. (6) $581. E: (9) $1,755. 
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A. Robert J. Cushman, 15th and M Streets, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $341.67. 


A. Richard C. Darling, 1156 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. J, C. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $195.01. 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Office Machine Dealers Associa- 
tion, 1510 Jarvis Avenue, Elkgrove, Ill. 60007. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $96.17. 


A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Indian Sugar Industry Export Corp, 
Ltd., New Delhi, India. 


A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Importers Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $238.22. 

A. Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 
Gordon, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 

D. (6) $2,325. E. (9) $465.70. 

A. Stephen I. Danzansky, Danzansky, 
Dickey, Tydings, Quint & Gordon, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $69.19. 


A. John C. Datt, 425 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 


D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $83.33. 


A. John D. Davenport, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $130. 


A. Claire Davis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. P. M. Davison, Jr., 418 East Rosser Ave- 
nue, P.O, Box 938, Bismarck, N. Dak. 58501, 

B. North Dakota Railway Lines. 

E. (9) $683.34. 


A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. United States Brewers Association, Inc., 
1750 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $18,750, 


A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Standard Oil Co, (Ohio), Midland Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 


A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. C1I.T. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C, 
20005. 

B. Association of Plaintiffs Trial Attorneys 
for Metropolitan Washington, D.C., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.O, 
20005, 

B. Air Transport Association, 1709 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Daniel P. Dawson, 200 E. Randolph 
Drive, M.C. 3101, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 E. 
Randolph Drive, M.C. 3101, Chicago, Ill, 
60601. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, Attorney-at-Law, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C, 
20005. 

B. Opticians Association of America, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Dealer Bank Association, P.O. Box 479, 
Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 10005. 

E. (9) $790. 

A. DeKalb AgResearch, 
Road, DeKalb, Ill. 60606. 

E. (9) $1,470. 


Inc., Sycamore 


A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Delta Group, Ltd., 2535 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. National Committee for Effective No- 
Fault, 2535 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, 


A. Leslie E. Dennis, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill, 60018. 

D. (6) $925. E. (9) $215.71. 

A. C. H. DeVaney, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Ralph B. Dewey, 1150 17th Street NW., 
Suite 1109, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 77 Beale 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., 94106. 

D. (6) $2,156. E. (9) $1,291.75. 

A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Committee for Martins Report, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $129.16. 

A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Vance Sanders & Co., Boston, Mass., 
Federated Investors, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fidelity Management & Research Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

A. Disabled Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


1612 K 


A. Steven P, Doehler, 15th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,416.37. E. (9) $101.63. 
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A. John D. Doherty, Jr., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.O. 20006. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10015. 

D. (6) $162. E. (9) $56.22. 

A. Jack Donahue, 1725 I Street NW., Suite 
606, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Council for the Advancement of the 
Psychological Professions and Sciences, 1725 
I Street, NW., Suite 606, Washington, D.C, 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,089, E. (9) $366.71. 

A. Leo J. Donahue, 230 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
230 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. Richard Morgan Downey, 133 C Street 
SE., Washington, D.C, 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 133 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. M. L. DuMars, 2000 Florida Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20009, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $60. 


A. Daniel J. Edelman, Inc., 1730 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Safety Belt Council, Inc., New 
Rochelle, N-Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $44.65. 

A. Hallett D. Edson, 956 North Monroe 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22201, 

D. (6) $1,883.40. 

A. E.: Neel Edwards, 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Trade Association, 921 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C, 20005. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $276.43. 

A. Glenn Ellefson-Brooks, 6052 Haverhill 
Court, Springfield, Va. 22152. 

B. Women’s Lobby Inc., 1345 G Street SE, 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

E. (9) $30.80. 

A, Frank Ellis Associates, Inc., Suite 400, 
1730 North Lynn Street, Arlington, Va. 22209, 

E. (9) $210. 


A. D. A. Ellsworth, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

D. (6) $6,750. E. (9) $658.56. 

A. Lowell J. Endahl, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $235. 


A. John R. Englehorn, P.O. Box 948, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 06904. 

B. Texasgulf, Inc., 200 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,062.49. E. (9) $868.28. 


A. Robert S. Esworthy, c/o Classroom 
Teachers of Dallas, 3816 San Jacinto, Dallas, 
Tex. 75204. 

B. National Education Association, Gov- 
ernment Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) 251.93. E. (9) $100. 
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A. Brock Evans, 324 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20003. 

B. Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94104. 

D. (6) $6,500, E. (9) $170. 

A. Leon Felix, Jr., 10600 West Higgins Road, 
Rosemont, Ill. 60018. 

B. National Education Association, Govern- 
ment Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $235.45. E, (9) $75. 

A. C. H. Fields, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B, American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill, 

D. (6) $2,813. E. (9) $15. 

A. Lloyd Fillion, 1750 Columbia Road NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20009 

B. National Committee Against Repressive 
Legislation, 555 North Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90004. 

D. (6) $1,040. E. (9) $1,345.67. 

A. Frank C. Fini, 2020 Brooks Drive, Apt. 
506, Suitland, Md. 20028. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, Inc., 
6101 28th Avenue SE., Suite 713, Washington, 
D.C. 20031. 

A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, NÌ. 

D. (6) $2,075. E. (9) $18.81. 

A. Richard J. Flynn, Sidley & Austin, 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. DeKalb AgResearch, 
Road, DeKalb, Ill. 60115. 


Ince., Sycamore 


A. Richard J. Flynn, Sidley & Austin, 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Heinold Commodities, Inc., 222 S. River- 
side Plaza, Chicago, NI. 60606. 

A. David H. Foerster, 1201 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20086. 

B. National Education Association, Gov- 
ernment Relations, 1201 16th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,227. 

E. (9) $41.60. 


16th Street, 


A. Tim C., Ford, Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute, 1800 K Street, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $1,401.72. 


A. Carol Tucker Foreman, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Consumer Federation of America, 1012 
14th St, NW.. Washington, D.C 20006. 

D. (6) $612. 

E. (9) $125. 


1012 14th St. 


A. Alice Frandsen, 10311 Folk Street, Sil- 
ver Spring, Md. 20902. 

B. Women’s Lobby Inc., 1345 G Street, SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

E. (9) $17.50. 

A. Ronald C. Frankis, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wisc. 

D: (6) $1,233. 

E. (9) $227.71. 


A. Donald A. Frederick, 1129 20th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $480. 

E. (9) $4.29. 
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A. Friends of the Medical Pro- 
grams, 2128 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 20008. 

D. (6) $1,410. 

E. (9) $3,818.16. 

A. Owen V. Frisby, 900 17th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10015. 

D. (6) $807.08. 

E. (9) $3,242.89, 

A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Kennani 
Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 20006 

B. National Council of Professional Serv- 
ices Firms, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Council of Independent Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 1725 K Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

A. Gailor, Burns & Elias, 700 E Street, SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Association of State Savings & 
Loan Supervisors, 500 12th Street, SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $450. 

E. (9) $60. 


A. Frank R. Galilor, 700 E Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Association of State Savings 
& Loan Supervisors, 500 12th Street SW., 
Suite 810, Washington, D.C. 20024, 

DÐ. (6) $300. E. (9) $40. 

A. William R. Ganser, Jr. 
Metairie, La. 70003. 

B. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152. 

D. (6) $1,041.68. 

A. Leo J. Gehrig, One Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Tl. 60611. 

D. (6) $3,629. E. (9) $362.02. 


, 4804 Polse Drive, 


A. Louis Gerber, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $3,403.48. 


A. Liewellyn H. Gersen, 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, 15th and 
New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,900. E. (9) $889. 


A. The Glenmede Trust Co., 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. (9) $6,648.57. 


1529 Walnut 


A. Godfrey Associates, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 
E. (9) $62.65. 


A. Horace D. Godfrey, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Godfrey Associates, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $50.15. 

A. Jack Golodner, 1990 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Actors Equity Association, 
46th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $310. 


165 West 


A. Jack Golodner, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Council of AFL-CIO Unions for Pro- 
fessional Employees, 815 16th Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


November 25, 1974 


A. David B. Graham, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $115. 


A. Donald E. Graham, 1129 20th Street NW., 
20036. 

B. National Council ef Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,894.99, E. (9) $85.21. 


A. James W. Green, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, Govern- 
ment Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,965. E. (9) $438.29. 


A. Dale Greenwood, 302 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104, 


A. Harold H. Griffin, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 
East Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (G) $1,875. E. (9) $124.40, 

A. James M. Hacking, 1909 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons/National Retired Teachers Association, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

E. (9) $95.19. 
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A. Robert N. Hampton, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Ð. (6) $1,237.50. E. (9) $46.30. 


A. Donald K. Hanes, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $986.25. E. (9) $114.07. 

A. Andrew E. Hare, 1990 M Street NW. 
Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
1990 M Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $236. 

A. Donald L. Harlow, 310 Riley Street, Palis 
Church, Va. 22046. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, Inc., 
6101 28th Avenue SE., Suite 713, Washington, 
D.C. 20031. 

A. Robert E. Harman, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, Gov- 
ernment Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,305. E. (9) $75. 


A. Kit H. Haynes, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

EB. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, M1. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $63.88. 


A. William F. Heimlich, 1725 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Assoication of National Advertisers, 155 
East 44 Street, New York, N. 10017. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $584.80. 


A. Heinold Commodities, Ine., 222 South 
Riverside Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 
E. (9) $2,855. 


November 25, 1974 


A. Harold J. Heinold, Heinold Commodi- 
ties, Inc., 222 South Riverside Plaza, Chicago, 
Tl. 60606. 

B. DeKalb AgResearch, Inc., 
Road, DeKalb, 11. 60115. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $150. 

A. Harold J. Heinold, 222 South Riverside 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

B. Heinold Commodities, Inc., 222 South 
Riverside Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $300. 


Sycamore 


A. Lillie E. Herndon, 700 North Rush 
Street, Chicago, N1. 60611. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il, 
60611, 

D. (6) $128,125.62. E. (9) $833.20. 

A. Donald E. Hirsch, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Il. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (8) $37.65. 

A. Glen D. Hofer, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Parmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $550.50. E. (9) $32.64. 


A. John S. Hoff, Leva, Hawes, Symington, 
Martin & Oppenheimer, 815 Connecticut Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Protestant-Catholic Hospital 
Action Committee, 840 N. Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, I1. 60611. 

E, (9) $25. 

A. Dale Curtis Hogue, 1100 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Specialty Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 11001 East Valley Mall, Suite 204, 
El Monte, Calif. 91734. 

E. (9) $300. 


A. Douglas C. Horstman, 1612 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Maytag Co., and Northern Textile As- 
sociation. 


D. (6) $2,000. E.(9) $300. 


A. John F. Horty, Horty, Springer, Mattern 
& Symons, 4614 Fifth Avenue, Suite 921, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213. 

B. National Protestant-Catholic Hospital 
Action Committee, 840 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, DI. 60611. 

E. (9) $25. 

A. C. T. Hoversten, 209 West 53d Street, 
Western Springs, Ill. 60558. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 South 
Harlem Avenue, Bedford Park, Argo, IN. 
60501, 

D. (6) $230. 

A. Peter W. Hughes, 1909 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons/National Retired Teachers Association, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Human Life Amendment, Bellevue 
Hotel, 15 E Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,708.07. E. (9) $4,708.07. 


A, Lawrence H. Hunt, Sidley & Austin, One 
First National Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60670. 

B. DeKalb AgResearch, Inc., Sycamore 
Road, DeKalb, Il. 60115. 

A. Lawrence H. Hunt, Sidley & Austin, One 
First National Plaza, Chicago, Tl. 60670. 

B. Heinold Commodities, Inc., 222 M. River- 
side Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

A. Bernard J. Imming, 1019 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036, 
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B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable As- 
sociation, 1019 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $437.50. E. (9) $54.49. 


A. INA Corp., 1600 Archer Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19101. 

A. Institute for Government Assisted 
Housing, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

DÐ .(6) $100. E. (9) $100. 


A. International Union, United Automobile 
Aerospace & Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America, UAW, 8000 East Jefferson, De- 
troit, Mich, 48214. 

D. (6) $128,673. E. (9) $128,673. 

A, Joseph S. Ives, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009, 

D. (6) $120. 

A. Ivins, Phillips & Barker, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Rochester Tax Council, 100 Mid- 
town Tower, Rochester, N.Y. 14604. 

E. (9) $414.37. 

A, Billy B. Johnson, 7724 17th Street NE., 
Seattle, Wash, 98115, 

B. Alaska Federation of Natives, 133 Queen 
Anne Avenue N., Seattle, Wash. 98109. 

E. (9) $661.27. 

A. Charles E. Johnson, 

B. Recording Industry Association of 
America, Inc. 

E. (9) $49.12, 


A. Stuart H. Johnson, Jr., 910 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. New York Dock Railway, 334 Furman 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

A. Carl D., Jordan, 408 East Maple Street, 
Fremont, Mich. 49412. 

B. Gerber Products Co., 445 State Street, 
Fremont, Mich. 49412. 

D. (6) $400, E. (9) $75. 

A. Ardon B, Judd, Jr., 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Dresser Industries, Inc., 1100 Connecti- 
cut Avenue. 


A. James J. Judge, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Building Man- 
ufacturers, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $100, 


A. Robert E. Juliano, 1666 K Street NW. 
Suite 304, Washington, D.O. 20006. 

B. Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union, 120 East 
Fourth Street, 13th Floor, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45202. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $3,212.24. 

A. Sheldon Z. Kaplan, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Centro Azucarero Paraguayo, 541 In- 
dependencia Nacional, Asuncion, Paraguay. 


A. George J. Kelly, 1700 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Blue Cross Association, 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, NI. 60611. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $950. 


A. R. G. Kendall, Jr., P.O. Box 21, Mont- 
gomery, Ala, 36101. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, P.O. Box 
21, Montgomery, Ala. 36101. 
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A. James J. Kennedy, Jr., 815 16th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

D. (6) $6,000, E. (9) $545. 


A. Gibson Kingren, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $1,068.75. 


A. Peter M. Kirby, 1709 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Air Transport Association. 

D. (6) $1,666.87. E. (9) $1,132.89. 

A, Walter A. Kischefsky, 1201 South Scott 
Street, No, 535, Arlington, Va. 22204. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22201. 

D. (6) $2,636.40. 


A. Richard D, Kisling, 9500 Dashia Drive, 
Oxon Hill, Md, 20022, 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, Inc, 
6101 28th Avenue, Suite 713, Washington, 
D.C. 20031, 

A. Helen Marie M. Klein, 215 Loyola Drive, 
Millbrae, Calif. 94030. 

B. Alaska Federation of Natives, 133 Queen 
Anne Avenue North, Seattle, Wash. 98109. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $200. 

A. Ralph D. Klopfenstein, 222 South River- 
side Plaza, Chicago, IN. 60606. 

B. DeKalb AgResearch, Inc., 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 60115, 

A. Ralph D. Elopfenstein, 222 South River- 
side Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

B. Heinold Commodities, Inc., 222 South 
Riverside Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60606, 

A. Paul R. Knapp, 1511 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005, 

B. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Long 
Grove, Ill. 60049. 

D. (6) $875. 


Sycamore 


A. John S. Knox, Jr., 166 16th Street NW., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30318. 

B. The Coca-Cola Bottlers’ Association, 166 
16th Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 31318. 

D. (6) $75. 


A, Philip M. Knox, Jr., 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 802, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Chicago, IN, 60684. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $450. 


Sears Tower, 


A. Joseph L. Koach, 2000 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Wilson E. Hamilton & Assoclates, Inc. 
2000 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Bradley R. Koch, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C., 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $132.20. 


A, George W. Koch, 1425 K Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $30.13. 


A. June K. Kraeft, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C., 20009. 

D. (6) $120. 
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A. James S, Krzyminski, 1129 20th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmers Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,222.49. E. (9) $131.66. 

A. Norman G. Kurland, 2027 Massachu- 
setts Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Bangert & Co., Inc, 111 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94111. 

B. (9) $4,078.54. 

A. Ralph D. B. Laime, 2201 Route 38, Cherry 
Hill, N.J. 08034. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $235.45. E. (9) $75. 

A, Lane and Edson, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Institute of Housing Con- 
sultants, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Lane and Edson, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Institute for Government Assisted 
Housing, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $100, 

A, Lane and Edson, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Building Manu- 
facturers, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Lane and Edson, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Section 23 Leased Housing Associa- 
tion, Suite 707, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Laurence F. Lane, 1909 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons/National Retired Teachers Association, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $178.33. 


A. Elizabeth Langer, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Consumer Federation of America. 

D. (6) $583.32. E. (9) $25. 


A. Reed E. Larson, 1990 M Street NW., Suite 
400, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1990 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $58. E. (9) $5. 


A. Robert B. Laurents, 7205 Reservoir Road, 
Springfield, Va. 22150. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 N. Monroe Street, Arlington, Va. 
22201. 

D. (6) $3,300. 


A. Corinne M. Leach, 6200 24th NE., Seattle, 
Wash. 98115. 

B, Alaska Federation of Natives, 133 Queen 
Anne Avenue N., Seattle, Wash. 98109. 


E. (9) $661.27. 


A. League for Economic Assistance and De- 
velopment, Inc., 390 Plandome Road, Man- 
hasset, N.Y. 11030. 


D. (6) $555.12. E. (9) $555.12. 


A. Robert F. Lederer, 230 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
230 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. Robert E. Lee, 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. National Aerospace Services Association, 
1725 DeSales Street NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $312. 


A. Donald Lerch & Co., Inc., 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Chemical Co., 2401 Crow Canyon 
Road, San Ramon, Calif. 


A. Joseph A. Letorney, National Education 
Association, New England Regional Office, 20 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 02106. 

B. National Education Association, Govern- 
ment Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $251.93. E. (9) $75. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & Op- 
penheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Protestant-Catholic Hospital 
Action Committee, 840 N. Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill, 60611. 

E. (9) $25. 


A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & Op- 
penheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Union Investment GmbH, Neue Mainzer 
Strasse 33-35, 6 Frankfurt am Main 16, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, 

D. (6) $710. E. (9) $5. 


A, Liberty Lobby, Inc., 130 Third Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 200038. 
D. (6) $22,216.92. E. (9) $23,587.24. 


A. J. Patrick Logue, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2420 
Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo, 64108. 

D. (6) $2,585.12. 


A. James Rowland Lowe, Jr., 1730 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW., Suite 230, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Alaskan Arctic Gas Study Co., P.O. Box 
979, Alaska Mutual Bank Building, Anchor- 
age, Alaska 99510, 

E. (9) $1,410. 


A. Gerald M. Lowrie, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $1,396.40. 

A. Charles Emmet Lucey, 1701 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Catholic Press Association, 432 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016, 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $10. 


A, Charles Emmet Lucey, 1701 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Massachusetts Co-operative Bank 
League, 225 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 

E. (9) $10. 

A. C. Lance Lujan, 1201, 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036, 

D. (6) $3,674.40. E. (8) $137.40. 


A. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Long 
Grove, Ill. 60049. 
E. (9) $1,050. 


A. Ronald E. Madsen, 962 Wayne Avenue, 
Room 802, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 

B. Park Mobile, Inc., 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10006. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $20. 


A, John V. Maraney, 324 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 20003. 
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B. National Star Route Mail Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 324 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003. 

A. William J. Marschalk, 1619 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,860. E. (9) $195. 

A, Edwin E. Marsh, 200 C Street SE., Suite 
401, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 84101. 

D. (6) $4,885.26. E. (9) $860.04, 

A. Guy R. Martin, 655 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $7,925. E. (9) $6,219.86. 


A. Marvin Goodston, 10850 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024. 

E. (9) $325, 

A. Charles E. Mattingly, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $4,368. E. (9) $217.56. 

A. Charles H. Mauzy, 3951 Snapfinger 
Parkway, Decatur, Ga. 30032. 

B. National Education Association, Gov- 
ernment Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $235.45. E, (9) $75. 


A. Albert E: May, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $102.50. E. (9) $20.80. 


A. Ellen M. McCartney, 2401 Virginia Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Association of University 
Women, 2401 Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $4,711.14. E. (9) $366.74. 


A. Stanley J. McFarland, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, Goy- 
ernment Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D, (6) $5,550. E. (9) $651.55. 

A, Peter E. McGurie, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Association of Retired & Vet- 
eran Railway Employees, Inc., P.O. Box 6060, 
Kansas City, Kans. 66106; Hotel & Rest. Em- 
ployees & Bartenders International Union, 
1666 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 

A, William F. McKenna, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Sayings & Loan League, 1200 
17th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $120.68. 


A. William F. McManus, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005, 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $200. 


A. Medical-Surgical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1666 K Street NW., Suite 208, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $2,693.87. 


A. T. H. Meredith, 6030 Warwick Court, 
New Orleans, La. 70114. 

B. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152, 

D. (6) $2,281.26. 
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A. Edward L. Merrigan, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Recycling In- 
dustries, Inc., 330 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $9,375. E. (9) $248.77, 

A. Edward L. Merrigan, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sugar Distributors of Venezuela, Edif. 
de la Luz Electrica de Venezuela, Av. Urda- 
neta, 7th Floor, Caracas, Venezuela. 

D. (6) $7,250. E. (9) $790.07. 

A. Harold E. Mesirow, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pactfic Northwest Conference, 635 
Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
94104. 

D. (6) $1,951. E. (9) $99.61. 

A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. Miler & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Questor Corp., 1801 Spielbusch Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio 43601. 

D. (6) $3,019. E. (9) $19. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Mine Workers of America Wel- 
fare and Retirement Fund, 2021 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $12,918.75. 

A. Clinton R. Miller, 121 Second Street 
NW. Suite 5, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Health Federation, 212 West 
Foothill Boulevard, Monrovia, Calif. 91016. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $7,219.25. 

A. Joseph L. Miller, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Northern Textile Association; Maytag 
Co. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $100. 

A. Lester F. Miller, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $184. E. (9) $7. 

A. Clarence Mitchell, 422 First Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $4,000. 


A. Clarence W. Moore, Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005, 

B. National Barrel and Drum Association, 
Inc., 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $626. 


A. John Morgan, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

E. (9) $612.94. 

A. John J. Motley. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, 15th and 
New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $549.39. 

A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electrie Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009, 

D. (6) $185. 
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A. George E. Myers, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc. 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,034. E. (9) $381.40. 

A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,374. E. (9) $65.60. 

A. Nash, Ahern & Abell, 4400 Jenifer Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

B. United Mine Workers of America Wel- 
fare and Retirement Pund, 2021 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $561, E. (9) $785.38. 

A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $17,938.81. E. (9) $18,340.91. 

A. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22201. 

D. (6) $40,602. E. (9) $12,650.63. 

A. National Association of Building Manu- 
facturers, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $100. 


A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th & M Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $41,141.32, E. (9) $42,308.77. 

A. National Association of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trusts, 1101 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $1,555.75. 


A. National Association of Recording Mer- 
chandisers, Inc., Trianon Building, Suite 703, 
20 Conshohocken State Road, Bala Cynwyd, 
Pa. 19004. 

E. (9) $15. 


A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Pairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

D. (6) $17,722.82. E. (9) $4,586.79. 


A. National Beer Wholesalers’ Association 
of America, Inc., 6310 North Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 60646. 

D. (6) $22,779. E. (9) $535.53. 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,020,667.23. E. (9) $4,617.29. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $522,906.07. E. (9) $3,650.26. 


A. National Committee for Effective No- 
Fault, 2535 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) 607. 

A. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill, 60611, 

D. (6) $128,125.62. E. (9) 833.20. 


A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036, 

D. (6) $38,313. E, (9) 48,176. 


A. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW., Suite 214, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $637.52. E. (9) $429.15. 
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A. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $39,568.87. E, (9) $14,931.59. 


A, National Housing Conference, Inc., 1126 
16th Street NW., W: mn, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $3,461.84. E. (9) $29,839.08. 


A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
Inc., 309 Livestock Exchange Building, 
Omaha, Neb. 68107. 

D. (6) $9,251.67. E. (9) $9,251.67. 

A. National Organization for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws, 2317 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $4,160.80. E, (9) $496.15. 

A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E, (9) $750. 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
1522 K Street NW., Suite 1120, Washington, 
D.C, 20005. 

D. (6) $5,997. E. (9) $1,734. 

A. National Realty Committee, Inc., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $4,590.14. E. (9) $4,590.14, 

A. National Right to Work Committee, 1990 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,974. E. (9) $2,974. 


A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20009, 

E. (9) $3,725.40. 

A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,109. E. (9) $3,321. 

A. National Savings and Loan League, 
1200 17th Street NW., Suite 500, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $8,800. E. (9) $4,010.68. 

A. National School Transportation Associa- 
tion, 9001 Braddock Road, Springfield, Va. 
22131. 

E. (9) $2,320.10, 

A. National Tax Equality Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036 


D. (6) $1,770.59. E. (9) $1,933.09. 

A. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 84101. 

D. (6) $9,901. E. (9) $12,153.99. 


A. Robert W. Nelson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $160. 

A. Ivan A. Nestingen, 1010 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $225. 

A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Nancy A. Nord, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $5. 


1615 H Street NW. 
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A. Robert D. Nordstrom, National Canners 
Association, 1183 20th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $100. 

A. Julia J. Norrell, 1620 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of Trial Lawyers of America. 

D. (6) $3,457.98. 

A. Charles E. Olson, 1201 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, Gov- 
ernment Relations, 1201 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,579.35. E. (9) $392.83. 

A. Michael Sanders Olson, P.O. Box 2776, 
Raleigh, N.C. 27602. 

B., Carolinas Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, P.O. Box 2776, Raleigh, N.C. 
27602. 

E. (9) $25. 


A, James J. O'Neill, 22 Thames Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. The Committee of Publicly Owned 
Companies, 22 Thames Street, New York, N.Y. 
10006, 

D. (6) $10,999.98. E. (9) $248.10. 


A. Franz M. Oppenheimer, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Investment GmbH, Neue Mainzer 
Strasse 33-35, 6 Frankfurt am Main 16, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

D. (6) $360. E. (9) $5. 

A. Lew M. Paramore, P.O. Box 1160, Kan- 
sas City, Kans. 66117. 

B. Mo-Ark Basins Flood Control & Con- 
servation Association, P.O. Box 1160, Kansas 
City, Kans. 66117. 

A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $198.40. 

A. Kenton Pattie, 3150 Spring Street, Fair- 
fax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

D. (6) $1,268.06. 


A. Ellen Pattin, 6907 Lyle Street, Lanham, 
Md. 20801, 

B. Women’s Lobby Inc., 1845 G Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

E. (9) $20.05. 


A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 123 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. The Glenmede Trust Co., 1529 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $257.43. 

A. Walter T. Phair, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corporation, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $350. 

A. Daphne Philos, 3150 Spring Street, Fair- 
fax, Va, 22030. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, 3150 
Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 22030, 

D. (6) $975. E. (9) $30. 

A. Grant C. Pinney, 730 N, Balsam, Ridge- 
crest, Ca, 93555. 

B. Sierra Sands Unified School District, 
730 North Balsam, Ridgecrest, Ca. 93555, 


A. Nathaniel Polster, 2128 Wyoming Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. American Cancer Society, et.al. 

D. (6) $13,750. E. (9) $2,029.04. 
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A, Frederick T. Poole, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,563. E. (9) $105.38. 

A. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

E. (9) $2,440.25. 

A. PROD, Inc., Suite 700, 2000 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

E. (9) $45.50. 

A. Questor Corp., 1801 Spielbusch Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 43694. 

E, (9) $3,038. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Bermuda Department of Tourism, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 

D. (6) $1,666. E. (9) $7.50. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 i7th Street NW., 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $369.64. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Bulk Carriers, Inc., 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Ski Areas Association, 
99. Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc., 
North Main Street, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 
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A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Sea-Land Service, Inc., P.O. Box 900, 
Edison, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Stimson Lumber Co. and Miller Red- 
wood Co., 315 Pacific Building, Portland, 
Oreg. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Rial M. Rainwater, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $184. E. (9) $9. 

A. Clarence B. Randall, Jr., 1625 I Street 
NW., Suite 321, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc., 
1625 I Street NW., Suite 321, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $500. 


A. Recording Industry Association of 
America, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $250,750.71 E. 

A. Recreational Vehicle Institute, Inc., 2720 
Des Plaines Avenue, Des Plaines, Til. 60018, 

E: (9) $13,549.20: 


(9) $42,572.71. 


A. Research to Prevent Blindness, Inc., 598 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,500. 

A. Reserve Officers Association of U.S., 1 
Constitution Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,326.27. E. (9) $442.55. 
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A. Lawrence D. Reedy, 1730 M Street NW., 
Suite 805, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $600. 

A, James J. Reynolds, 1625 K Street NW., 
Suite 1000, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1625 K Street NW., Suite 1000, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $451.87. 


A. William L. Reynolds, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Savings & Loan League, 1200 
17th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $3,210, E. (9) $680. 

A. James W. Riddell, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. The Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

A. James W. Riddell, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. James W. Riddell, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Volume Footwear Retailers of America, 
51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. John Riley, 15th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $7.86. 


A. George W. Ritter, 3914 King Arthur 
Road, Annandale, Va. 22003. 

B. Alton Box Board Co., Alton, I1. 62002. 

D. (6) $3,070. E. (9) $1,276. 

A. Kenneth Roberson, 2 Dubonnet Road, 
Valley Stream, New York, N.Y. 11581. 

B. Meat Importers Council of America, Inc., 
One Penn Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $19. 

A. William S. Roberts, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20009. 

D. (6) $75. 


A. Charles R. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $227.52. 

A, Ronald E. Robinson, 2800 Smith Tower, 
Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. National Education Association, Govern- 
ment Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $235.45. E. (9) $100. 

A. Nathaniel H. Rogg, 15th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005, 

D. (6) $2,437.50. E. (9) $121.37, 


A. John F. Rolph III, 1120 Connectient 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Stuart Philip Ross, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Prince George’s County Bar Association, 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 
D. (6) $6,000. 


A. Larry Rubin, 1319 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20004. 

B. United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (UE), 11 East 51st Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $2,951. E. (9) $325. 

A. Wally Rustad, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Sand Springs Home, Sand Springs, Okla, 

E. (9) $210. 

A. Peter G. Sandlund, Room 400, 919 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Council of European & Japanese Na- 
tional Shipowners’ Association, 3032 St. 
Mary Axe. London EC3A 8 ET, England. 

D. (6) $11,250. E. (9) $10,133.15. 


A. G. K. Sandweg, Thompson & Mitchell, 
705 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 63101. 

B, Clayton Brokerage Co. of St. Louis, Ine., 
7701 Forsyth Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 63105, 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $333.13. 

A. Jerome D. Schaller, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
3M Center, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 

E. (9) $239.25. 

A. Kenneth I. Schaner, Leva, Hawes, Sym- 
ington, Martin & Oppenheimer, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 

B. National Protestant-Catholic Hospital 
Action Committee, 840 N. Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

E. (9) $25. 

A, Phyllis Schultz, 12224 Valerie Lane, 
Laurel, Md. 20811. 

B. Women’s Lobby Inc., 1345 G Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

E. (9) $15.50. 

A. The Section 23 Leased Housing Asso- 
ciation, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $450. 

A. Stanton P. Sender, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck and Co., Sears Tower, 
Chicago, I1. 60684, 

D. (6) $175. E. (9) $25. 


A. W. O. Senter, 2700 Virginia Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 


A. Leo Seybold, Air Transport Association 
of America, 1709 New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Air Transport Association, 

D. (6) $1,192.75. E. (9) $548.15. 

A, David O. Sharman, Sharman Associates, 
Inc., 1100 17th Street NW., Suite 1000, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Robert K. Lee, Chairman, Movers’ Com- 
mittee for Emergency Fuel Resources, P.O. 
Box 272, Wichita, Kans. 67201. 

D. (6) $800. 

A. Norman Sherlock, Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America, 1709 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Air Transport Association. 

D. (6) $2,008.12, E. (9) $1,699.18. 
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A, A. Z. Shows, Suite 502, 2600 Virginia 
Avenue NW., Watergate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $4,118.19. E. (9) $3,474.60. 


A. Sidney & Austin, 1730 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. DeKalb AgResearch, Inc., 
Road, Chicago, 11.60115. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $310. 
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A. Sidley & Austin, 1730 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Heinold Commodities, Inc., 222 S. River- 
side Plaza, Chicago, Ill, 60606. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $540. 


A. Barry M. Siegel, 22 Thames Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10006. 

B, The Committee of Publicly Owned Com- 
panies, 22 Thames Street, New York, N.Y. 
10006. 

D. (6) $7,562.46. E. (9) $558.38. 


A, Silverstein and Mullens, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B, Association for Advanced Life Under- 
writing, 1922 F Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
20006, 

D. (6) $1,000, E. (9) $50. 


A. Silverstein and Mullens, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bristol-Myers Co., 345 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10002. 

A, Silverstein and Mullens, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.O. 20006. 

B. Federal National Mortgage Association, 
1133 15th Street NW., Washington; D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $1,150. E. (9) $29.50. 

A. Silverstein and Mullens, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. General American Transportation Co., 
120 South Riverside Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 
60606. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $55, 

A. Silverstein and Mullens, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Marvin Goodson, Professional Corp., 
10850 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif, 
90024, 

E. (9) $12.35, 

A. Silverstein and Mullens, 1776 K Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. MOA, Inc, 100 Universal City Plaza, 
Universal City, Calif. 91608. 

D. (6) $1,550. E. (9) $90. 

A. Silverstein and Mullens, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Home Builders, 
Fifteenth and M Streets NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20002, 


A. Silverstein & Mullens, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $5.50. 

A. James E. Simmons, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
60611, 

A. Talmage E. Simpkins, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

E, (9) $444.51, 

A. Hall Sisson, Communications Workers 
of America, 1925 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 
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B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

E. (9) $3,421,65. 

A. William L. Slayton, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Was m, D.C. 20006. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 

D.- (6) $1,500. 


A. Dennis M. Small, 21930 Third Place 
West, Bothell, Wash., 98011, 

B. Alaska Federation of Natives, 133 Queen 
Anne Avenue North, Seattle, Wash, 98109. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $200. 

A. Charles B. Sonneborn, 1730 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
60611. 

E. (9) $250. 


A. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152. 

D. (6) $13,974.81. E. (9) $13,974.81. 

A. Wilbur D. Sparks, 1815 North Fort Myer 
Drive, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Air-Conditioning & Refrigeration In- 
stitute, 1815 North Fort Myer Drive, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $624. 


— 


A. Spencer M, Smith, Jr., 1709 North Glebe 
Road, Arlington, Va. 22207. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 1346 Connecticut. Avenue NW., Suite 
712, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,406.19. E. (9) $1,079.36. 

A. Larry N. Spiller, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 713, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil, 1155 15th Street NW., Suite 713, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20005. 

D. (6) $1,850. E. (9) $75. 


A. Springs Mills, Inc, Fort Mill, S.C. 29715. 

A. J. Gilbert Stallings, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
Gelphia, Pa. 19101. 


A. Joseph J. Standa, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 20036, 

B. National Education Association, Gov- 
ernment Relations, 1201, 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $269.56. E. (9) $75. 

A. Robert H. Starkey, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $184. E. (9) $7. 

A. Steinhart, Goldberg, Feigenbaum & 
Ladar, 1 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
94104, 

B. Valley Center Municipal Water District, 
Valley Center, Calif. 92082. 

D. (6) $1,040. E. (9) $274.27. 

A. R. Keith Stroup, 2317 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Organization for the Reform 
of Marijuana Laws, 2317 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $346.15 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Agway, Inc., P.O. Box 1333, Syracuse 
N.Y. 13201, 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $25. 
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A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., W: nm, D.C. 20006. 

B. Central States Health & Life Co. of 
Omaha, Howard at 18th Street, Omaha, 
Nebr, 68102. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $35. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 1295 State Street, Springfield, Mass, 
01101, 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Life Com- 
panies, 1865 Peachtree Street NE., Atlanta, 
Ga. 30308. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $50. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Retail Credit Co., P.O, Box 4081, At- 
lanta, Ga, 30302. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $500. 


A, Sutherland Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Travelers Insurance Cos., One Tower 
Square, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) 850. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The William K. Warren Foundation, 
6465 South Yale Avenue, Suite 1000, Tulsa, 
Okla. 74136. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $50. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. World Airways, Inc., Oakiand Inter- 
national Airport, Oakland, Calif. 94614. 

E. (9) 380. 

A. Ronald E. Sweet, 1126 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Federation of Professional 
& Technical Engineers, AFL-CIO, 1126 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $350, E. (9) $20. 

A. Monroe Sweetland, National Education 
Association, West Coast Regional Office, 1705 
Murchison Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 94010. 

B. National Education Association, Gov- 
ernment Relations, 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 

D. (6) $308.62 E. (9) $100. 

A. Samuel Thurm, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of National Advertisers, 155 
East 44 Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A, J. P. Trainor, 815 16th Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 60018. 

D. (6) $4,249.98. E. (9) $1,220.83. 

A. J. Drake Turrentine, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B, Union Investment GmbH, Neue Mainzer 
Strasse 33-35, 6 Frankfurt am Main 16, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, 

D, (6) $350. 

A. Joseph D. Tydings, Danzansky, Dickey, 
Tydings, Quint & Gordon, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $135.04. 


A. John D. Tyson, Room 760, 1620 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

D. (6) $410. E. (9) $227.41. 
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A. R. Dick Vander Woude, 10600 West 
Road, Rosemont, Il. 60018. 

B. National Education Association, Gov- 
ernment Relations, 1201 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $251.93. E. (9) $75. 

A. Veterans of World War I, USA, Inc., 916 
Prince Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

E. (9) $587.52, 


A. Bruce E. Vogelsinger, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Suite 713, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Consulting Engineers Council, 
1155 15th Street NW., Suite 713, Washington, 
D.C, 20005. 

D. (6) $1,700. E. (9) $75. 

A. Wald, Harkrader & Ross, 1320 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19101. 

A. DeMelt E. Walker, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $872. E. (9) $145.70. 

A. George A. Watson, Suite 800, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Ferroalloys Association, Suite 800, 
1612 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $1,500. 


A. George D. Webster, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sand Springs Home, care of E. J. Doer- 
ner, 1200 Atlas Life Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Fred Wegner, 1760 K Street NW., Suite 
1190, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Retired Persons Services, Inc., 1750 K 
Street NW., Suite 1190, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Janet H. Wegner, 1909 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons/National Retired Taechers Association, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $14.60. 


A. Paul S. Weller, Jr., 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,920. E. (9) $236.27. 

A, West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 
85621. 

E. (9) $500. 


A. Edwin M. Wheeler, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Fertilizer Institute, 1015 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E, (9) $25. 

A. Robert Y. Wheeler, Box 185, Tilden, Tex. 
78072. 

B. E.G. Herman, 9538 Brighton Way, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 90210. 

A. Thomas E. Wheeler, 1425 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $72.15. 


A. George Wilkens, Heinold Commodities, 
Inc, 222 S. Riverside Plaza, Chicago, IN. 
60606. 

B. DeKalb AgResearch, Inc., Sycamore 
Road, DeKalb, Ill. 60115. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $65. 
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A. George Wilkens, 222 S. Riverside Plaza, 
Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

B. Heinhold Commodities, Inc., 222 
South Riverside Plaza, Chicago, Ill, 60606. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $115. 


A. Kenneth Williamson, 2130 LeRoy Place 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Seventh-Day Adventists Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 6840 Eastern Ayenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20021. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $267.36. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Dealer Bank Association, P.O. Box 479, 
Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 10005. 

D. (8) $750. 


A. Curtin Winsor, Jr., 900 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10015. 

D. (6) $104.47. HE. (9) $39.78. 

A. Melanie J. Wirken, 2144 California Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Zero Population Growth, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,700. E. (9) $100. 


A. John H. Witmer, Jr., Sidley & Austin, 
1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20006, 

B. DeKalb AgResearch, Inc., 
Road, Chicago, Tl. 60115. 
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A. John H. Witmer, Jr., Sidley & Austin, 
1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Heinhold Commodities, Inc., 222 South 
Riverside Plaza, Chicago, Ili. 60606. 

A. Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 1213 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19107. 

D. (6) $9,478.05. E. (9) $10,208.34. 

A. Women's Lobby Inc., 1345 G Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $8,582. E. (9) $9,574.51. 

A. Burton C. Wood, 15th & M Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 15th & M Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


D. (6) 95,671.89. E. (9) $441.60. 


A. William E. Woods, 440 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. National Association of Retail Druggists, 
One East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IN. 60601. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $150. 


A. Carol Wyrick, 5607 Greentree Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 20034. 

B. Women’s Lobby Inc., 1345 G Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

E. (9) $90. 


A. Jack Yelverton, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 


A. Marlene Zendell, 12522 Windover Turn, 
Bowie, Md, 20715. 

B. Women's Lobby, Inc., 1345 G Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

E. (9) $125.15. 

A. 1. Zero Population Growth, Inc., 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


D. (6) $3,067. E. (9) $4,278. 


A. Albert H. Zinkand, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Getty Oil Co., 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset & Ernstoff, 3101 
Seattle First National Bank Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 98154. 

B. Confederated Tribes of the Colville In- 
dian Reservation, P.O, Box 150, Nespelem, 
Wash. 99155. 

D. (6) $94.50. E. (9) $154.36. 


A, Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset & Ernstoff, 3101 
Seattle First National Bank Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 98154. 

B. Lummi Tribe of Indians, P.O. Box 309, 
Marietta, Wash. 98268. 

D. (6) $232. E. (9) $152.68. 
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A, Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset & Ernstoff, 3101 
Seattle First National Bank Building, Seattle, 
Wash, 98154. 

B. Makah Indian Tribe, P.O, Box 115, Neah 
Bay, Wash. 98357. 

D. (6) $260. E. (9) $186.85. 


A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset & Ernstoff, 3101 
Seattle First National Bank Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 98154. 

B. Northern Cheyenne Tribe, Inc., P.O. Box 
128, Lame Deer, Mont, 59043. 

D. (6) $36. 


A. Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset & Ernstoff, 3101 
Seattle First National Bank Building, Seattle, 
Wash, 98154. 
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B. Suquamish Indian Tribe, P.O. Box 556, 
Suquamish, Wash, 98392, 

D. (6) $128 E. (9) $161.97. 

A. John L, Zorack, Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, 1709 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Air Transport Association. 

D. (6) $1,291.50. E. (9) $494.65. 

A. Charles O. Zuver, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


B. American Bankers Association, 1120 


Connecticut Avenue NW,, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $139.66. 
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THE BUCK HAS STOPPED 


HON. JESSE A. HELMS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, on a num- 
ber of occasions heretofore, I have shared 
with my colleagues the wisdom and 
forthrightness of a distinguished broad- 
caster of my State, Mr. Jack Rider, of 
Kinston, N.C., who operates Stations 
WFTC and WRNS, the latter being an 
FM station. 

Today, Mr. President, I submit for the 
consideration of all Senators and others, 
& broadcast editorial by Mr. Rider aired 
on November 7. It is my judgment that 
Mr. Rider spelled out an important mes- 
sage to the Congress of the United States. 
We will fail to heed it at our, and the 
country’s peril. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Rider’s editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 
(By Jack Rider) 

With the majorities that the Democrats 
now have in both houses of congress, the 
buck has stopped where it has belonged all 
the time: Squarely in the lap of Congress. 

Man has a way of rising to the press of 
necessity; let us all hope and pray that this 
will be true of Congress now in its most 
challenging hour. For a generation it has 
been the custom of Congress to scream at 
the White House, either begging for direction 
or placing the blame. Now the public has 
been informed in no uncertain way that Con- 
gress has the power. It remains to be seen if 
Congress has the wit and the will. 

Several years ago Senator Sam Ervin read 
to a Congress that neither listened nor com- 
prehended that brief poem of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s: “The Copy Book Maxims,” which says 
in the rich measured tones of that great 
Vietorian poet, that man cannot ignore the 
rule of two and two making four. And now 
with all of these wild economic chickens 
coming home to roost because Congress has 
ignored those copy-book maxims, we will 
have to pay the high price of this neglect, 
But we can pay it, as individuals and as a 
nation; but the price will be less in the long 
run if Congress will shoulder the great re- 
sponsibility of leadership imposed upon it by 
our constitution, 

There are many who say Congress cannot 
function—that it is hamstrung by seniority, 
mediocrity and the bureaucracy. Now the 


options are clear: Congress will HAVE to 
function, or our system is in its gravest peril, 
From this congressional mandate forward, 
the immediate decisions will determine 
whether our country remains a truly free 
republic or moves more rapidly down the 
path to totalitarian state socialism. Anc the 
republic will- only survive if Washington 
grows less and the county courthouse and 
city hall become more in the scales of Doth 
Justice and political activity. Central govern- 
ment can try; but it cannot successfully be 
free or responsive to the best interest of the 
people in a large and diverse land such as 
ours. 


TURNED THE BALL OVER TO 
CONGRESS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
opinion is widespread that the recent 
elections have, in sporting parlance, 
“turned the ball over to Congress,” and 
told the legislative branch to run with 
it, 

The feelings of those who believe that 
it is up to Congress to come up with a 
constructive program to meet the twin 
problems of inflation and recession are 
exceedingly well-expressed in a thought- 
ful letter from one of my constituents in 
San Diego, Mr. Victor Schulman. I insert 
his letter in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

San DIEGO, CALIF., 
October 25, 1974. 
Hon. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, 
House of Representatives, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Dear Van: For whatever consideration you 
may wish to give to my views concerning our 
national economy I should like to present 
them to you. As you know, I am certainly not 
an economist but, at the same time, have the 
practical responsibility for the operation of 
a medium size business and its approximately 
80 employees. A month or so ago I would 
have said 90 employees and our having to 
terminate about 10% of our work force is a 
fairly striking example of what the situa- 
tion is to the extent that my business is at 
all representative of medium. size retailing 
generally. Unfortunately, President Ford’s 
position that we are not in a recession does 
not change the actuality of the situation 
nor does the seeming lack of creative leader- 
ship on the part of the Congress. 

Frankly, my chief concern is not just the 


state of our economy but what I have to be- 
lieye would be the ultimate consequence of 
inactivity, that being the loss of our pres- 
ent political system. I think that it would 
be naive to expect that in the event we 
are unable to halt our slide into a deeper re- 
cession the public of tocay would peacefully 
accept the conditions of the early thirties 
with bread lines, apple selling etc. Even if I 
were to be considered an alarmist in this re- 
gard and such possible consequences most re- 
mote, I don't see how they can be completely 
disregarded and, as a matter of fact, on 
several recent occasions I have reac in the 
small print of our press similar concerns tv 
those far more knowledgeable than I. Perhaps 
better a possible false alarm than none aft all. 

To return for the moment t. my own busi- 
ness situation but not for any self serving 
reason, I have read reports that Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Knauer has had distributed some 6,000 
spot announcements to radio stations to the 
effect that. consumers should refrain from 
purchasing consumer goods to the maximum 
extent possibie and singling out automobiles, 
appliances and furniture. And, thanks to her 
department and similar admonitions by 
President Ford, it’s working! Soon, we will 
have inflation replaced by a full blown de- 
pression, Another example of the old saw 
about the operation being a success although 
the patient diea. 

I know that I cannot be near as knowl- 
edgeable as the Administration economists 
but it seems to me that they are mistaken 
about the causes of our inflation in con- 
tinuing to think in the classic terms of de- 
mand vs. supply. Undoubtedly this is true 
in the case of some basic commodities but, 
on the whole, I submit that it is in reality 
a cost push type of inflation which will not 
be too affected by a lessening of demand 
such as advocated by the Administration. 
From recent reports that I have read, our 
over-all production has decreased and this 
alone should indicate that there is ample 
supply potential so that it is not a matter of 
too many people chasing too few goods that 
has caused our inflation. Rather, it is the un- 
controlled cost increases which cause further 


‘inflation which in turn decreases demand 


and eventually results in stagflation and 


depression, 


And now, if I have not already lost you, 
what is the answer, if any? I would propose 
that Congress immediately legislate a vigor- 
ous far reaching program of controls over 
prices, wages, dividends and interest together 
with an excess profits tax. I believe that I 
know of the many reasons given for controls 
not being effective and the contention that 
they will not work now because they have 
not worked in the past, will result in black 
markets etc: etc. Again, I am not an econo- 
mist, but I don’t believe that our most re- 
cent controls were a valid test of their effec- 
tiveness. I say this for the reason that in any 
situation where there is a half hearted at- 
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tempt to attain an objective there will usu- 
ally be a corresponding lack of success. More- 
over, as with any program, there has to be a 
strong compliance authority with teeth to 
do the job. I have heard that controls will 
require a bureaucracy costing a billion dol- 
lars a year. If so, is this not preferable to 
the consumers and government alike having 
to spend many billions more for the same 
products and services? Would it not be bet- 
ter for me as & consumer to incur an added 
cost of $100.00 as my share of the cost of a 
controls bureaucracy if I can thus save $1,- 
000.00 on my purchases? In fact, in the ab- 
sence of controls, how can our government 
expect to be able to afford the armaments 
necessary to keep us militarily strong? 

Insofar as black marketing is concerned 
I don’t consider this as a major possibility 
because, as previously stated, we would not 
have the war time situation of demand being 
far greater than supply. In fact, our prob- 
lem now is to stimulate demand so that we 
can make fuller use of our productive capac- 
ity. Obviously, there would be, under any 
system of controls, certain inequities, spot 
shortages etc. but these should not invali- 
date the soundness of the entire program. 

Quite incidentally but one of my pet 
piques is the lack of representation, to my 
knowledge, on various economic councils of 
businesses anywhere near our size. I read of 
executives of our largest corporations, la- 
bor leaders etc. But I have to wonder if the 
government is not missing the input from 
the type of person who signs 50 to 100 pay 
checks a week, one who has some practical 
knowledge of simple economics and is close 
enough to his business to have a firing line 
perspective of conditions. 

I could go on but if I did so I would either 
be laboring points or getting into areas in 
which I have even less expertise. In sum- 
mary, therefore, I should like to strongly 
advocate that there be a realistic reapprais- 
al of our economic situation and that Con- 
gress take the initiative in instituting force- 
ful and appropriate action rather than con- 
tinuing in our present situation of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch advocating an unrealistic 
palliative program and the Legislative Branch 
contesting the same without advancing its 
own constructive legislation. 

Best personal regards, 
Victor J. SCHULMAN. 


DONALD KING, PROMOTER 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Cleveland is rapidly gaining the reputa- 
tion of the black sports capital of the 
world. Just weeks ago our city made 
Frank Robinson the first black manager 
in major league baseball history. Then, 
on October 29, 1974, another event. oc- 
curred which no doubt will be regarded 
as one of the greatest moments in sports 
history, and a black Clevelander made 
it happen. 

Donald King was the only boxing pro- 
moter in the world capable of putting on 
what has been called “the fight of the 
century.” Cleveland’s own Donald King 
earned himself a page in the annals of 
the ring when he united Fore- 
man and Muhammad Ali for the world 
championship heavyweight fight in Kin- 
shasa, Zaire. 
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This was the match they said would 
never happen. It took $1144 million and 
the charisma of Donald King to make it 
happen. Donald King, the only black big 
league boxing promoter in the world thus 
became the promoter of the. biggest 
money fight the world has ever seen, and 
the first heavyweight title bout:in a free 
African nation. 

I take this opportunity to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a recent arti- 
cle about Donald King. This article ap- 
peared on the front page of the Cleveland 
Presson October 23, 1974. I invite the 
attention of my colleagues to the feats 
of Donald King, Cleveland’s promoter 
extraordinaire: 

From HERE TO ZaIRE—vTHE SAGA OF 
KING 
(By Bob Schlesinger) 

“This place is just fan-tastic.” 

The voice, booming through the telephone 
from the other side of the world, sounded as 
though it were in the next room. That's prob- 
ably due to the miracles of modern tech- 
nology—communication via satellite and all 
that. 

But for anyone who knows the speaker, 
Donald King, it comes as no surprise. 

Donald King will be heard. 

Donald King, promoter extraordinaire, a 
Clevelander, sounds like the head of the 
Growth Assn, for the nation of Zaire and 
the city of Kinshasa. 

“This is a great country, the land of op- 
portunity, boundless natural resources just 
waiting to be harvested. All kinds of invest- 
ment opportunities, fortunes just waiting 
to be made by the bold. 

“Tell my mayor, Ralph Perk and my Coun- 
cil president, George Forbes, that I want 
them to come over here. I don’t want Cleve- 
land missing out on this opportunity.” 

Zaire and Kinshasa, formerly the Belgian 
Congo and Leopoldville, are little known to 
most Americans, certainly to most white 
Americans. 

That’s changed considerably, however, 
since the sports pages carry bulletins about 
the upcoming “Greatest Fight Ever,” the 
heavyweight title bout between champion 
George Foreman and former champion Mu- 
hammad Ali. 

It will take place on Oct. 29 at 10 p.m. 
Cleveland time, which will be 3 am. on 
Oct, 30 in Kinshasa. 

And if the readers happen also to learn 
that this is a massive African country— 
larger than Texas and Alaska combined— 
that it has six percent of the world's copper, 
more than 45% of its cobalt and industrial 
diamonds, that it is, in King's words “the 
cleanest city, with the world’s friendliest 
people,” well, that’s how come the fight is 
going to take place there, 

That, and because Clevelander Donald King 
happened almost single-handedly to put it 
there, 

There are many ironies in the fact that 
Donaid King has turned out to be the United 
States boxing world's personal ambassador to 
Zaire’s President Mobutu, that King is the 
man who seems to be calling the shots right 
now for both the government‘of Zaire and 
the fighters, that he made the match 
that the boxing world said would never hap- 
pen, 

A reporter suggested about a year ago 
that if King strolied through an East Side 
ghetto with George Forbes on one arm and 
Arnold Pinkney on the other, the most often 
heard question of the residents would be, 
“Who are those dudes with D.K.?” 

When King was sitting with a reporter in 
an East Side night club about six months 
ago, a young couple approached shyly and 
introduced themselves, looking at him in awe 
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as they would if he were a popular movie star 
or sports hero. 

“Been hearing about you for years and 
years. We just wanted to find out what you 
were really like,” the young man finally ex- 
plained, 

King's fame, however, was not as a boxing 
promoter, until very recently. 

A decade ago he was known as Donald 
(The Kid) King, rising junior executive in 
the policy business, known more dramati- 
cally as the numbers racket. 

Rising toward the top of that business 
required not only a display of administrative 
skills and leadership, but also considerable 
determination, the kind that keeps a guy 
going after he is wounded by a close range 
shot gun blast, had his house bombed and 
his saloon torched. 

In the best Horatio Alger tradition, how- 
ever, King rose to the top of his chosen pro- 
fession, to a point where the local police in- 
dicated that he was “one of the main men” 
if not “THE main man” of the local numbers 
game, 

ing does not deny his former profession. 
(The major debate between him and the po- 
lice is that he insists he has retired and 
they insist he is still calling the shots, at 
least as Kind of an absentee board chair- 
man,) 

“There's nothing immoral about the num- 
bers game,” King insists, “A large number of 
blacks play the numbers just the way a large 
number of whites bet the football pools or 
bet with their bookies, And the stock market 
is just another kind of numbers game, 

“There are an awful lot of lawyers and 
doctors around town who got their start 
from proceeds from the numbers game,” 
King says. 

There are a great many stories around 
town about how King has been generous with 
his money, giving young kids, including some 
now-famous entertainers and politicians, a 
helping hand, 

Also, just like the bookie, the policy man 
must be someone whom his clientele trusts, 
some one they feel sure will return to pay 
them off if they hit on the elusive winning 
number, 

“That’s something about which I takë 
great pride,” King says. “Even my detractors 
will teli you that my word is always good.” 

A matter about which King takes no pride 
is an event which occurred at the corner 
of E. 107th St. and Carnegie Ave. in 1967, 
an Incident about which the facts are still 
in dispute. 

What is certain is that King and a smali- 
time gambler named Sam Garrett had words 
about a debt of $300, a fight ensued, and 
King landed some punches and kicks, cans- 
ing wounds from which Garrett died a few 
days later, 

“It was a clear case of self defense,” King 
insists, “He jumped me and I defended 
myself. But coming about the time of the 
Hough incidents there was no way the jury 
was going to acquit a black man pictured 
by the prosecutor as a racketeer who drives 
big cars and wears flashy clothes,” 

The testimony of eyewitnesses largely 
backs up King's account. At the trial they 
Said that Garrett was the initial aggressor 
and that although King was holding a gun, 
in one hand, which he took from his car 
after being attacked, he beat Garrett only 
with the other hand. 

The jury came back with a second-degree 
murder verdict but Judge Hugh A. Corrigan 
reduced the sentence to manslaughter, ex- 
plaining that the element of intent to kill 
mendatory for the second-degree murder 
conviction, was lacking. 

Police who were involved with the case, 
however, insist to this day that the wit- 
nesses were somehow persuaded to change 
their testimony and that King got of too 
lightly. 
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“It’s a matter about which I feel great con- 
trition, even though, as many times as I’ve 
gone over the thing in my own mind, I 
don't know what I could have done besides 
defend myself,” King says, “Still, the death 
of a man is always an unmitigated disaster 
and not something that can be taken 
lightly.” 

King spent four years at the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary, “reading and taking correspondence 
courses to retain my sanity”. He memo- 
rized long passages of poetry from John 
Donne, from the bible, from the works of 
Shakespeare. These passages frequently ap- 
pear in his conversation these days, 

“Also, I decided to live within the law. 
Where the real villains are,” he says. 

It was just a few years ago that King 
drifted into boxing, as the manager of a 
string of fighters starring heavyweights 
Earnie Shavers and Jeff Merritt and light 
heavyweight Ray Anderson, as the promoter 
of a benefit exhibition by Ali for Forest City 
Hospital and finally as promoter of a full- 
scale professional show which drew a sur- 
prisingly large crowd. 

Not coincidentally, Merritt was a self- 
confessed former drug addict and thief, 
while Anderson was a self-confessed former 
pimp. 

“I want to give them a chance to go 
straight just as I have given myself the 
same chance,” King said. 

King took good care of his fighters, feed- 
ing them daily steaks, spending money on 
them lavishly, setting up a training head- 
quarters for them at his Ashtabula County 
farm. 

But they didn’t do so well by him. Shavers 
scored a big knockout victory over former 
champion Jimmy Ellis at Madison Square 
Garden, but was destroyed by Jerry Quarry 
in one round at the Garden in a fight which 
could have earned him a title bout. 

Merritt was sensational in knocking out 
Ron Stander at the Arena but then was KO’d 
by an unknown. Anderson threw recklessness 
to the winds, carefully being beaten without 
getting hurt a couple of times. 

So there stood King, with two successful 
promotions behind him but no contenders 
to promote. 

At about the same time, King became very 
unhappy with two key people in boxing. Mad- 
ison Square Garden promoter Teddy Brenner 
upset him by refusing to give Shavers an- 
other bout at the Garden in which he might 
regain his lost status. 

And Bob Arum, the lawyer who handled 
the Garden's closed circuit TV arrangements 
and Ali's legal affairs really angered King by 
holding up Shaver'’s purse for the Quarry 
fight until King paid Arum the money for 
the closed circuit showings here, which were 
promoted by King. 

“He never even gave me the chance to pay 
him, just treated me as though I was in- 
tending to cheat him, which I never was,” 
says King. “That really bothered me.” 

Thus evolved King’s dramatic plan to be- 
come the first black man to promote in box- 
ing big leagues and, at the same time to do 
unto Brenner and Arum worse than they had 
done to him. 

He would put together the dream fight— 
Ali vs. Foreman—and it would not be staged 
in New York and Arum would haye nothing 
to do with it. 

At first, armed with a million-dollar letter 
of credit from Cleveland construction man 
and local auto race track magnate Carl Lom- 
bardo, King sought to bring the fight here. 

But the obstacles were many. 

Ali, who has convinced many people that 
he still is champion by merely repeating 
that claim enough times, remains the biggest 
draw in boxing. He was expected to pick up 
a few more easy paydays against lesser 
fighters before risking his reputation against 
the dangerous Foreman. 

And that was okay with Foreman’s cau- 
tious handlers, since they had the younger 
man and they figured that age would slow 
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down Ali more and more each day. The in- 
evitable showdown was delayed. 

But King knew exactly what pitch to make 
to whom, and when to do it. 

First he went to Ali’s manager, Herbert 
Muhammad, told he had been mistreated by 
Arum, how Arum really didn't respect Ali, 
and how he, King, deserved the right to put 
on the fight. 

When Herbert Mahammad balked and tried 
to defend, Arum, King frantically quoted to 
Herbert from the teachings of his father, 
the Honorable Elijah Muhammad. “He 
teaches that you must help the black man, If 
a black man can do the job, he says that 
you have to hire him before a white man,” 
King insisted, 

King prevailed and Herbert Muhammad 
soon proceeded to convince Ali that King 
must be given the opportunity. 

So King flew off to California where Fore- 
man said quickly, “All won't fight me.” 

“I can deliver him,” King insisted. “Here's 
a chance to show the whole world that black 
men together can succeed like no one ever 
believed we could. This is my promotion, and 
you get $5 million, Hke Ali, 

Foreman agreed. 

Then came a worldwide search for backing, 
$11.5 million in all. Cleveland fell out of the 
picture, The search ended when King con- 
vinced representatives of Zaire’s government 
to kick in #10 million for “the biggest event 
in the history of the world”. 

The meeting which clinched the deal took 
place In Zaire, after which that government's 
representative wired home, “I recommend this 
fight. I have found a very strong black man,” 

And King knew for sure he had the bless- 
ings of Zaire’s president when Joseph Mobutu 
told him, “May you catch a great animal and 
ride it across the heavens.” 

The fight, of course, was postponed from 
Sept. 24 to the new date due to a cut over 
Foreman’s eye incurred in a sparring session. 

That has caused some problems, since some 
of the closed circuit locations were unavail- 
able for the new date and some of the tourists 
and reporters who were already in the coun- 
try when the postponement was announced 
don't intend to come back. 

“Actually, the situation Is well in hand. 
My only regret is that I miss my wife and 
children back home,” King insisted. “We've 
actually made many improvements, cleaned 
things up and improved the electronic com- 
munications during the delay. 

“Muhammad and George are determined 
this is going to be a success. They're each in 
great shape and positive they'll win,” King 
added. 

And what of the reports that the rainy 
season will descend upon Zaire this week, 
causing possible further delays? 

“No truth to that. The real rainy season 
doesn't begin for several weeks. And we've 
constructed a giant canopy, which will extend 
over the ring and much of the crowd,” King 
reported. “Just in case.” 

Certainly, the fight will take place eyen- 
tually. And after that, what’s next for Donald 
Eing? 

“TI be coming home to Cleveland. And 
we're going to put on some concerts and 
some fights. Tell the people there. I'm really 
going to make things happen in Cleveland.” 

Going on past performance, there’s no rea- 
son to believe that he won't. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS FLOODS 


HON. RON DE LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. pE LUGO. Mr, Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to include in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial from 
the St. Croix Avis of November 15, 1974, 
praising the radio broadcasters on the 
U.S. mainland who covered the floods 
which recently ravaged the Virgin Is- 
lands. I commend that editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues: 
WELL DONE 

The giants of radio broadcasting on the 
US. mainland—NBC, CBS, and ABC with 
their huge staffs of newscasters and tech- 
nicians—could not have done a more com- 
mendable job of covering the Virgin Islands 
flood situation on Tuesday than three local 
radio stations. With the cooperation of the 
Virgin Islands Telephone Corporation, WSTX 
St. Croix, WYWI St. Thomas, and ZBVI Tor- 
tola joined in a network which for twelve 
hours—from six A.M. to six P.M.—did a fan- 
tastic job of reporting. 

Minute by minute, with rarely a lapse, 
hour upon hour the newscasters on the three 
islands (later joined by Puerto Rico) kept 
up a running account of the storm’s ravages, 
warning residents where flooding was taking 
place, where roads were blocked and passing 
on over the air vital information phoned in 
by residents requiring assistance. And the re- 
quests numbered hundreds. 

It was truly a remarkable performance 
by all concerned, one which the community 
will long and gratefully remember. News- 
men and women aside fror those involved 
in electronic media such as radio take their 
hats off to WVWI, WSTX and ZBVI for a 
job so well done under grueling and unusual 
circumstances. It was professional broad- 
casting at its best. And without the joint 
effort communications between the islands 
would have been hampered so severely that 
suffering on the part of individuals and fami- 
lies for lack of assistance would have reached 
a stage far beyond what it did. And beyond 
that, perhaps losses of life. 

There are not strong enough superlatives 
to describe the service rendered. 


THE U.S. NAVY: SECOND TO ONE? 
HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my coileagues 
to an editorial that appeared in the Sep- 
tember 1974 issue of Seapower concern- 
ing a matter that is vital to the survival 
of our Nation as an independent entity. 
“Jane’s Fighting Ship,” the British com- 
pendium issued annually, has some very 
disturbing things to say about the com- 
parative strengths and weaknesses of the 
navies of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. I believe that this editorial, 
the material excerpted from ‘“Jane’s 
Fighting Ships,” and Adm. Hyman Rick- 
over’s recent remarks about the state of 
the U.S. Navy ought to alarm every 
Member of Congress. If through our in- 
action we fail to provide an adequate de- 
fense for the American people, we shall 
be guilty of a most serious crime, for the 
first duty of Government is to protect 
and defend its citizens. 

I insert the editorial, “A Desperately 
Heavy Burden,” into the Recorp at this 
point, and I hope that each Member of 
Congress wil! read it carefully: 

[From Sea Power magazine, September 1974] 
A DESPERATELY Heavy BURDEN 

In national security matters, as in the 

physical world, it is often possible to see 
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things more clearly from a distance rather 
than from up close, 

Which is one reason, we suppose, why the 
yearly arrival of “Jane’s Fighting Ships,” the 
British annual long regarded as “the bible 
of the world’s navies,” arouses such interest 
in naval circles in this country. The view 
of the U.S. Navy, as seen from the other side 
of the Atlantic, it seems apparent, provides 
a more fascinating perspective than a similar 
view of the same Navy from the vantage 
point of the E-Ring. 

There’s another factor, of course: the sup- 
posed objectivity and credibility of the dis- 
interested observer. If the U.S. Secretary of 
the Navy and the U.S. Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, in other words, tell us the Russians 
are coming, they’re being self-serving. If the 
editor of “Jane’s” tells us the same thing, 
he’s merely reporting the facts, 

Well, the 1974-75 edition of “‘Jane’s""—once 
again edited by the admirably articulate 
Captain John E. Moore, Royal Navy (most 
capably assisted by Mr, Norman Polmar, who 
edited the sections on the United States, 
the Philippines, South Korea, South Vietnam 
and Taiwan)—reiterates some rather grim 
facts about the U.S. Navy, as well as some 
cheery news about the Soviet Navy. Cheery, 
that is, if your name happens to be Gorshkov 
or Brezhnev. 

Looking at the Soviet Navy first, as Cap- 
tain Moore does in his characteristically can- 
did foreword to the 1974-75 edition, one finds 
a number of “great strengths” as well as & 
few, a very few, “possible weaknesses”— 
which, depending on circumstances, might 
even be “important weaknesses,” 

The current list of Soviet naval “weak- 
nesses,” as compiled by “Jane's,” is distress- 
ingly short: “manpower and, consequently, 
technical maintenance, submarine silencing, 
anti-submarine operations, shipborne air- 
craft and custom-built fleet supply ships, al- 
though this last is now being remedied.” 

The Soviet Navy’s “great strengths,” how- 
ever, are much more numerous and of a sig- 
nificantly more formidable magnitude. A few 
examples, of many cited: 

“The Soviet Navy leads the world in sea- 
borne missile armament, both strategic and 
tactical, both ship- and submarine-launched. 
Their shore-based air-force is second to none, 
they have large mine-warfare and a consid- 
erable amphibious capability.” 

The USSR’s submarine force, already the 
world’s largest—and probably the most pow- 
erful as well—continues to grow in quality 
and numbers. The new “Delta’’-class ballistic 
missile submarine is now operational, and the 
“Delta-Il”"—“a giant amongst big subma- 
rines’—and two additional new classes are 
on the way. The Delta-I, incidentally, is ex- 
pected to carry “at least” 16 SS-N-8 mis- 
siles, which have “a range of 4,200 nautical 
miles, giving them a capability of covering 
the whole of North America and the rest of 
NATO without the parent submarine leaving 
the Norwegian Sea.” 

The Soviet surface Navy, for the first time 
ever now outnumbers the U.S. surface Navy, 
is also coming into its own. Among the So- 
viet superstars: (1) the KRIVAK-class de- 
stroyer, which “is more than a match for any 
Western destroyer and, in any event, could 
outrun anything opposed to her”; (2) the 
KARA-class cruiser, possessed of ‘formidable 
power with her own helicopter and double 
the strength of missile-power possessed by 
the KRIVAKs—a single vessel of the KARA 
class could well engage a squadron of at- 
tacking aircraft”; and (3) the KURIL-class 
atreraft carrier, which, carrying both V/STOL 
(vertical/short takeoff and landing) aircraft 
and helicopters, “will provide a much-needed 
strengthening of the ‘balance’ in the Soviet 
fleet.” 

What is more ominous than present Soviet 
naval capabilities is the probability of even 
more powerful capabilities in the future. The 
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Soviet research and development program, 
Moore observes, has increased “by well over 
half in the last five years.” 

Moore’s commentary about “the other 
super-power Navy,” the U.S, Navy (once 
known, in an expression which had become 
trite with usage, as a Navy “second to none”), 
is good writing but poor reading. 

“As the predominant partner in the NATO 
naval forces, a partnership in which too 
many of the other nations are below their 
numerical commitments, with fleets oriented 
to national needs,” Moore writes, “it bears a 
desperately heavy burden.” 

Part of the burden is numbers. The U.S. 
Navy has been cut almost in half within the 
past six years. The decision to scrap older 
vessels in order to fund the fleet of the fu- 
ture was a conscious one, and probably a wise 
one. A “calculated risk,” former Chief of 
Naval Operations Admiral Elmo R. Zum- 
walt used to say, to mortgage today to pay 
for tomorrow. If it works, the risk will have 
been well worthwhile. If it works, 

Another serious defect appears in U.S. 
technological capabilities, or lack thereof. 
The U.S. Navy, Moore says, is afflicted with 
a “serious gap” in surface-to-surface missile 
armament, and an “inferior balance” in nu- 
clear submarines, Another gap, equally seri- 
ous, perhaps, was “left by the disposal of the 
specialized anti-submarine carriers.” (Illus- 
trating the dimensions of the problem that 
exists when the other side gets the Jump in 
an important area of technology is the fact 
that U.S. nuclear attack submarines do not 
even now possess the anti-ship missile capa- 
bility “such as the USSR has had since the 
first ‘Whisky’ class modification some 15 
years ago.”) 

The big problem for the U.S. Navy, how- 
ever, is much more than numbers, and much 
more than technology. It is a matter of na- 
tional will, which in our opinion translates 
into a matter of national education—about 
the need for a Navy, and the needs of the 
Navy. “Of those countries to whom a navy 
is today essential,” Captain Moore writes, 
“the United States of America is one of the 
foremost, and the U.S. Navy is probably also 
in the van of those subjected to misinformed, 
illogical and irrational attacks by some of 
those who depend upon it most.” 

Amen, we say. In a democracy it is not 
possible to develop and maintain the strong 
oceanic forces necessary for national survival 
without the confidence and the backing of 
the general public, and of the public’s elected 
representatives in Congress. But achieving 
that confidence, obtaining that backing, is 
no easy matter. It is, indeed, a desperately 
heavy burden. 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY FEDERA- 
TION OF REPUBLICAN WOMEN 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to a remarkable organization 
within my congressional district, the 
Santa Barbara County Federation of Re- 
publican Women, which this year is cele- 
brating the 10th anniversary of its 
founding—a decade which has expanded 
the federation to include 17-unit clubs 
covering the entire area of Santa Bar- 
bara County. Today, the membership of 
this most effective group of politically 
active citizens exceeds 2,000. 
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The goals of the federation are those 
by which our system of government has 
flourished—civic awareness and respon- 
sibility; honesty and integrity; patriot- 
ism. 

Beginning with its first president, Mrs. 
Arthur Turck, through the term of its 
current president, Mrs. William H. N. 
Bryant, the federation has consistently 
encouraged a well-informed membership, 
one prepared to ably assist and serve the 
community. In its decade of service, the 
federation has indeed benefited the com- 
munity, encompassing through its many 
and varied works all ages and population 
segments, as well as all localities of Santa 
Barbara County. It is the dedication pro- 
vided by leaders such as Mrs. Clifton 
Lewis Browne, Mrs. Guy Calden, Jr., 
Mrs, Glenn Cackley, and Mrs. Thomas 
Huston which has given the federation 
the encouragement and support attribut- 
able to its present success. However, it 
remains the sustaining membership, 
loyal to the goals of the federation, which 
provides the clarity of purposes and ef- 
fectiveness of the organization. 

In their pursuits, these Republican 
women have fostered community inter- 
est and participation in political affairs 
both local and nationwide. In addition, 
they have sponsored civic and educa- 
tional projects, most notable being events 
to promote awareness of our rich national 
heritage. Most recently, in September of 
this year, the federation established a 
“Helen Cackley Memorial Scholarship.” 
In memory of this outstanding president 
who maintained a deep and continuing 
interest in young people, the award will 
be presented to a deserving applicant 
pursuing a career in political science. 

My relationship with the Santa Bar- 
bara County Federation of Republican 
Women has been highlighted by their 
much appreciated support for my repre- 
sentation in the California Legislature 
and here in the House of Representatives. 
However, it is on behalf of the residents 
of the 19th Congressional District that I 
thank them and commend them for their 
broad and unfailing sense of civic re- 
sponsibility. 


BROWN’S BLUNDER 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith a significant editorial from the 
Worcester Telegram, an influential daily, 
read by many of the people in my con- 
gressional district. 

This editorial points out the folly of 
the anti-Semitic remarks enunciated by 
General Brown, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

Brown's BLUNDER 

Gen. George S. Brown, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, says that he is not anti- 
Semitic despite his remarks last month that 
“Jewish money” owns the banks and the 
newspapers in this country and another oil 
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embargo might convince Americans to “get 
toughminded enough to set down the Jewish 
influence in this country and break that 
lobby.” 

The general now says that this response to 
a question tried to take in too much ground 
and “just came out too damn poorly.” That 
is an understatement. 

These are not the sort of comments so easi- 
ly brushed aside. The chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs is too important and powerful a figure 
to be taking stands that will infuriate mil- 
lions of Americans and cause tens of millions 
more to question has intellectual judgment, 
not to say his code of morality. It is hard to 
imagine a more divisive and disruptive idea 
than the point he seemed to be trying to 
make. 

If the general was concerned about the un- 
due infiuence being exerted on Congress by 
supporters of Israeli, he should have phrased 
his thoughts more precisely. If Congress is 
being weak-kneed in the face of such pres- 
sures, then Congress should be blamed. 
Throughout American history, all sorts of 
groups—both foreign and native—have ex- 
erted pressures on Congress for causes both 
good and bad. There is nothing wrong in 
that. 

The steady support that the United States 
has given Israel is not due to the “Jewish in- 
fluence” in this country, in our opinion. Al- 
though most Jewish Americans naturally side 
with Israel, much as Irish-Americans, Italo- 
Americans, Polish-Americans, etc. side with 
their ancestral homelands on occasion, the 
reasons for U.S. support are far more com- 
plicated—and praiseworthy. Not oniy do most 
Americans feel a strong sense of commit- 
ment to continued Israeli existence, but our 
government, to be pragmatic about it, wants 
a strong Israel in the Middle East to counter 
Soviet influence in the area. 

Whether Gen. Brown has seriously dam- 
aged his effectiveness as chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs is problematical. Both President 
Ford and Defense Secretary Schlesinger have 
criticized Brown’s comments and he has made 
& public apology. The apology will help if it 
reflects a genuine understanding on Brown’s 
part. If not, his effectiveness in his post may 
have to be reassessed. 


LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, No- 
vember 18, marked the 56th anniver- 
sary of the Latvian Declaration of In- 
dependence. Yet, for the last three 
decades Latvia has been a country in 
bondage. Since 1940 the Soviet Union has 
denied its people the personal freedoms 
and the most basic human rights we so 
often take for granted. 

Latvia is a small country, but its people 
are proud and determined. Their loyalty 
and desire for freedom have more than 
passed the test of time. We can do no less 
than to stand firm in our support for 
their freedom and self-determination. 

I join with my colleagues and scores 
of alert private citizens in expressing the 
hope and prayer that the new year brings 
both freedom and independence to 
Latvia. 
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MENTALLY RETARDED HURT BY 
STAGFLATION 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
our current economic problems have 
brought about increased cries to cut our 
Federal budget—and I support efforts to 
reduce Federal spending when it is in the 
best interests of the Nation. But I sug- 
gest that we must be careful not to cut 
Federal programs that will cause undue 
hardships for those who already are suf- 
fering from stagflation. And in my opin- 
ion, the people who are hurt most by 
stagflation often are those who are the 
most “invisible.” 

For example, the mentally handi- 
capped already are a disadvantaged 
people—and if Congress should reduce 
spending in those programs which help 
the mentally retarded, I believe that we 
would do a great disservice to a great 
many Americans. 

Mr. Marion P. Smith, president of the 
National Association for Retarded Citi- 
zens—NARC—made this point quite suc- 
cinctly when he spoke to the minisummit 
on health, education, and welfare of the 
White House Conference on Inflation. 
I agree with Mr. Smith on this point and 
because of Mr. Smith’s leadership as a 
champion of the mentally retarded—that 
I have inserted his remarks to the mini- 
summit into the RECORD: 

REMARKS 


(By Marion P. Smith, president, National As- 
sociation for Retarded Citizens, before 
HEW Conference on Inflation, September 
19, 1974) 

As a parent of a retarded child and spokes- 
man for the National Association for Re- 
tarded Citizens and some six million retarded 
citizens, their families and relatives, I trust 
that priority preferences will not further 
damage those least able to defend themselves 
against inflation. 

As a citizen, I am anxious to help fight 
inflation, but as a pragmatic businessman, I 
know that “rehabilitation doesn't cost, it 
pays.” Every dollar expended in habilitation 
of an 18-year old male with retardation gen- 
erates $14 in future earnings. We can reduce 
the incidence of retardation by 50% by uti- 
lizing present knowledge at an estimated 
saving of $900,000 over the lifetime of a male 
retarded citizen in cost of care and salary 
loss, 

Our actions must not have a detrimental 
effect upon retarded citizens or the economy, 
for, when support services are withdrawn or 
cut and when income maintenance is with- 
drawn or cut, there is no saving in reality. 
Rather, the end result is an increase in wel- 
fare and human misery. 

The President's Committees on Mental Re- 
tardation and on Employment of the Handi- 
capped have prepared lists of the impact of 
inflation on the retarded and the handicap- 
ped respectively. These are attached to our 
statement as they deserve inclusion in the 
record. 

NARC believes that high priority programs 
for retarded citizens need to be kept in place, 
not cut back or withdrawn in the sweet 
names of “economy” or “fighting inflation.” 
This may sound like I favor economy for all 
programs except our own, but retarded citi- 
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zens are among our most disadvantaged and 
can stand no additional damage. 

Developmental disabilities services are crit- 
ical and must not be endangered, nor should 
education for the handicapped and voca- 
tional rehabilitation be fund-reduction tar- 
gets. The cost of a lifetime of institutional- 
izing a retarded person approximates a half 
million dollars. Using development disabili- 
ties, education and vocational rehabilitation 
services now available will produce a produc- 
tive retarded citizen at a cost of no more 
than 10% of imstitutionalization in most 
instances. 

The cost benefit ratio in human and eco- 
nomic terms is possibly the best in today’s 
Federal-State program. Prevention efforts 
need to be preserved since research at the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Stroke and the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development has 
made it possible for infants born with re- 
tardation to receive dietary and other sery- 
ices which arrest further damage and set the 
child on a course of near-normal living. Each 
time maternal and child services gives pre- 
and post-natal care, we cut down potential 
retardation. 

Where prevention is not possible, where 
research and social services can not arrest 
retardation, income maintenance and social 
service programs help families to better 
cope. Since the incidence of retardation is 
seven times higher among the poor, these 
programs need increases, not cut backs. 

We have heard of public employment pro- 
grams to be triggered by increased unem- 
ployment. NARO has proven through its on- 
the-job training program that thousands of 
retarded workers can be trained when 
CETA (Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act) prime contractors join hands 
with us. We suggest this is more productive 
than public employment per se: CETA, com- 
bined with OJT (On-the-Job Training), can 
decrease unemployment and increase pro- 
ductivity. 

As a possible aid in alleviating hardships 
of inflation, I believe the possibility of 
sheltered workshops receiving more contracts 
for goods and services under the Wagner- 
O'Day Amendments should be explored. As we 
step up Federal purchases from sheltered 
workshops, we help retarded workers, pro- 
vided we do no damage to workers in the 
private sector who also produce goods and 
provide services to our government. 

Our volunteers and staff are in a continu- 
ing dialogue with leaders at HEW and Labor. 
Our best brains have long been available to 
government. Our presence and your invita- 
tion indicates a partnership. We want to 
increase and expand our input, for in sery- 
ing special groups like retarded Americans, 
our country and the world stands taller be- 
fore God. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF Mc- 
CARREN-FERGUSON ACT 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
and memorandum on the legislative his- 
tory of section 3(b) of the McCarren- 
Ferguson Act, 59 Stat. 34 (1945). 15 
U.S.C. 1013(b) were brought to my at- 
tention. Today, I would like to share 
them with my colleagues. Their author 
is the then chairman of the House Ju- 
dicilary Committee and one of the great 
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legislators of all times, the Honorable 
Emanuel Cellar. 
The articles follow: 
WEISMAN, CELLER, SPETT, 
MODLIN & WERTHEIMER, 
New York, N.Y., November 15, 1974. 

GEORGE D. DONNAHOE, Esq., 

Hollywood, Calif. 

DEAR MR. DONNAHOE: This has reference to 
your letter of October 22, 1974 regarding the 
opinion of the Ninth Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Addrissi v. The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, No. 
72-2607 (slip op., Sep. 30, 1974). That opin- 
ion—relying on Meicler v. Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company, 372 F. Supp, 509 (S.D. 
Texas, 1974), and Transnational Insurance 
v. Rosenlund, 261 F. Supp. 12 (D. Oreg. 
1966)—states that it is evident from an 
examination of the legislative history behind 
[15 U.S.C.] §1013(b) [of the McCarren- 
Ferguson Act) 1 that the intent of Congress 
was to reserve unto the reach of the Sher- 
man Act only a narrow area of restraint of 
trade among those in the business of insur- 
ance, namely, antitrust acts among insur- 
ance companies and agents for the purpose 
of boycott or coercion among insurance com- 
panies and agents.” [Emphasis added,] Slip, 
op. at 6-7. 

The legislative history [behind the Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson Act] shows that the boy- 
cott, coercion ... exception, was placed in 
the legislation to protect insurance agents 
from the issuance by insurance companies 
of a “black-list,” which would name com- 
panies or agents which were beyond the 
pale. This list, in effect, was a directive to 
an agent not to write insurance in the name 
of or for the blacklisted company; other- 
wise, he would be stripped of his agency 
and not permitted to write insurance for 
any of the members of the goyerning orga- 
nization of insurance companies. 1. 91 Con- 
gressional Record, p. 1087 (79th Congress, 
Ist Session). 

The Congressional Record reference thus 
cited has to do with remarks I made on the 
House floor in which I endeavored—suc- 
cessfully—to amend the House version of 
the McCarran-Ferguson bill to make the 
Sherman Act applicable not only to any act 
of boycott, coercion, or intimidation (as pro- 
vided in the House bill), but also to any 
agreement to boycott, coerce, or intimidate. 
My entire purpose in urging this amendment 
was thus to broaden and not to restrict the 
applicability of the Sherman Act. By no 
stretch of the imagination can my remarks 
be construed as intended to limit the ap- 
plicability of the Sherman Act to antitrust 
acts among insurance companies and agents 
for the purpose of boycott or coercion among 
insurance companies and agents. To the 
contrary, I think it crystal clear, both from 
my own remarks and from the legislative his- 
tory of the McCarran-Ferguson Act, that 
§.1013(b) was intended to render the Sher- 
man Act applicable to (i) all agreements to 
boycott, coerce or intimidate and (ii) to all 
acts of boycott, coercion or intimidation. In- 
deed, an examination of the entire legislative 
history of the McCarran-Ferguson Act shows 
that at no point was there even the most re- 
mote suggestion that §1013(b) was to be 
Mmited to the antitrust acts specified by 
the court in Addrissi. 

In view of the importance of this matter 
and since I believe the holding in Addrissi 
carves out an exemption from the Sherman 
Act not intended by the Congress, I have pre- 
pared the accompanying memorandum which 
sets forth in detail the entire legislative his- 


115 U.S.C, § 10 13(b) provides: 

(b) Nothing contained in this chapter 
shall render the said Sherman Act inappli- 
cable to any agreement to boycott, coerce, 
or intimidate * * * 
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tory of § 1013(b). This legislative history 
shows beyond peradventure of doubt that 
Congress intended in enacting § 1013(b) that 
the Sherman Act encompass ali antitrust 
acts of boycott, coercion or intimidation by 
insurance companies, whether directed 
against policy holders, insurance agents or 
others—and not merely antitrust acts among 
insurance companies and agents for the 
purpose of boycott or coercion among in- 
surance companies and agents. 
Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 


MEMORANDUM ON LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF 
SECTION 3(b) or THE McCARRAN-FERGUSON 
Act 
Section 3(b) of the McCarran-Ferguson 

Act (15 U.S.C. §1013(b)) provides as fol- 

lows: 

“(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable 
to any agreement to boycott, coerce, or in- 
timidate, or act of boycott, coercion, or in- 
timidation.” 

This provision had its origin in section 
4(b) of S. 340 which provided (91 Cong. Rec. 
478 (1945)): 

“(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall render the said Sherman Act inapplica- 
ble to any agreement or act of boycott, co- 
ercion, or intimdation,”’ 1 

The report of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on S. 340 had the following to say 
regarding this section (S. Rep. No. 20, 79th 
Cong., 1st Sess. (1945), p. 2): 

“The purpose of the bill is twofold: (1) 
To declare that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several States of the business 
of insurance is in the public interest; and 
(2) to assure a more adequate regulation 
of this business in the States by suspending 
the application of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts for approximately two sessions of 
the State legislatures, so that the States and 
the Congress may consider legislation during 
that period. It should be noted that this 
bill, by the moratorium proposed therein, 
does not repeal the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts, but opportunity will have been granted 
for the States to permit agreements and con- 
tracts by insurance companies which other- 
wise might be in violation of the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts. It should be noted jur- 
ther that no moratorium is granted from 
the Sherman Act relative to agreements or 
acts of boycott, coercion, or intimidation.” 
[Emphasis added.] 

In its sectional analysis of the bill, the 
Senate report stated (id. at 3): 

“[Section 4] (b) provides that at no time 
are the prohibitions in the Sherman Act 
against any agreement or act of boycott, 
coercion, or intimidation suspended. These 
provisions of the Sherman Act remain in full 
force and effect.” [Emphasis added.] 

On the Senate floor it was emphasized in 
a colloquy between Senators McKellar and 
Ferguson, the floor manager of the bill, that 
section 4(b) applied to all agreements or acts 
of boycott, coercion, or intimidation. To the 
extent pertinent this colloquy reads as fol- 
lows (91 Cong. Rec. 478 (1945): 

“Mr. MCKELLAR, As I understand the bill 
its purpose and effect will be to establish 
the law as it was supposed to be prior to 
the rendering of the recent opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Is that 
correct? 

“Mr, Fercuson. No. I would say that sub- 
section (b) [of section 4] * * * would allow 
the provisions of the Sherman Act to apply 
to all agreements or acts of boycott, co- 
ercion, or intimidation, * * *” [Emphasis 
added. | 


Later in the course of debate, Senator 


15, 340 as reported out by the Judiciary 
Committee was passed by the full Senate 
without amendment, See 91 Cong. Rec. 488. 
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Ferguson made the following additional 
comments that bear mention (91 Cong. Rec, 
480-1): 

“lIjf agreements in restraint of trade or 
to monopolize amounted either to a boycott 
and/or coercion and/or intimidation, they 
would be absolutely void, because they would 
contradict the bill which is now being con- 
sidered by the Senate and which it is hoped 
will be passed today. But certain agreements 
might be permitted in the States if they did 
not violate the terms of this bill.” [Emphasis 
added.| 

“I think the bill is broad enough to allow 
a State to pass a law allowing any agree- 
ment or contract other than those inhibit- 
ed in paragraph (b) of section 4, But it is 
not the purpose of the bill at all to foster 
monopoly, or to anticipate that any act will 
be passed permitting or even encouraging 
monopoly. A State law relating to taxation, 
& law relating to regulation, for instance, the 
fixing of rates, or the fixing of the terms of 
a contract of insurance, which might under 
some definitions of monopoly be monopolis- 
tic, would be permitted under the pending 
bill; but if the State law undertook to au- 
thorize a boycott, a coercion, or an intimida- 
tion, or an agreement to do any one of those 
three things, then it would be clearly void 
because Congress would have already spoken, 
and once Congress speaks on interstate com- 
merce, no State can speak contrary to the 
congressional declaration.” [Emphasis add- 
ed.] 

After passage by the Senate of S. 340, the 
bill was referred to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee which reported it out favorably with 
amendments. See H.R. Rep. No. 143, 79th 
Cong., Ist Sess. (1945). Among such amend- 
ments, section 3(b) of the Senate bill was 
renumbered section 4(b) by the Commit- 
tee and the word “agreement” in section 
3(b) of the Senate bill was deleted. Thus 
section 4(b) of the bill, as reported out by 
the House Committee, read: 

“(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall render the said Sherman Act inapplica- 
ble to any act of boycott, coercion, or in- 
timidation,”” 

With respect to section 4(b), the House 
Judiciary Committee report on the bill— 
like the report of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee—stated (id. at 3): 

“It should be noted further that no mora- 
torium is granted from the Sherman Act 
relative to agreements’ or acts of boycott, 
coercion, or intimation.” 

The report further emphasized that sec- 

tion 4(b)— 
“provides that at no time are the prohibitions 
in the Sherman Act against any act of boy- 
cott, coercion, or intimidation suspended. 
These provisions of the Sherman Act remain 
in full force and effect.” [Emphasis added.] 
Id. at 3. 

When S. 340, as amended, reached the 
House floor, an amendment was urged by 
Representatives Celler and McCormack to re- 
store the word “agreement” to section 4(b). 
Thus Representative Celler stated (91 Cong. 
Rec. 1087-8) : 

“Further, there has been left out of this 
bill that has come out of the Committee on 
the Judiciary a very important word. That 
word is ‘agreement,’ There is, properly, pre- 
seribed in the wording of the pending bill 
‘acts of boycott, coercion, or intimidation.’ 
You will find that on page 4, lines 19 and 20 
of the bill before you. The Senate version, 
however, had in addition to ‘any act of boy- 
cott, coercion, or intimidation’ the word 
‘agreement’ to boycott, coerce, or intimi- 
date. 

“What is the danger in leaving that word 
out? There is a great deal of danger. These 
great companies can issue a blacklist, It need 
not be in writing, there need not be a so- 
called overt act, it could be an oral blacklist, 
and they would frighten the wits out of all 
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these small companies. In addition there 
could be an ‘agreement’ for what is known 
as separation, Let me tell you something 
about the ‘separation.” Under ‘separation,’ 
if an agent wrote insurance for an outside or 
marked or proscribed company, or a black- 
listed company, he was -immediately 
stripped of his privileges; that is to say, he 
was not permittea to write insurance for 
any of the members of the self-constituted 
governing organizations known as boards. If 
a member of any of the boards wrote busi- 
ness through that agent which represented 
independent or nonmember companies, such 
member company was subject to punishment 
and was compelled to give up the business. 

“That is why I want the word ‘agreement’ 
put back into the bill. We have no oppor- 
tunity to amend the bill and to put it back, 
For that reason, I must perforce oppose the 
bill, and the Attorney General for that rea- 
son is opposed to this bill," 2 

Thereafter, the following colloquy oc- 
curred between Representative Walter, the 
House floor manager of the bill, and Repre- 
sentative McCormack (id. at 1088): 

“Mr. WALTER, Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], 

“Mr, McCormack, Mr, Speaker, the ques- 
tion raised by the gentleman from New York 
interests me. Subsection (b) of section 4 on 
page 4 reads as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this section shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable to 
any act of boycott, coercion, or intimida- 
tion,’ 

“It has been called to my attention that 
under that language an act of boycott, coer- 
cion, or intimidation will be illegal, but a 
combination, conspiracy, or compact to 


coerce, boycott, or intimidate will be free 
from legal consequences. 

“It has been suggested to me by the At- 
torney General that if the following lan- 


guage is used that would be corrected: ‘to 
any agreement to boycott, coerce, or intimi- 
date, or act of boycott, coercion, or intimida- 
tion.’ 

“I would like to ask my friend mn charge 
of the bill if this language is objectionable to 
him, and if not, when this bill goes to con- 
ference, if it does, if the gentleman would 
agree to accept that language? 

“Mr, WALTER, Of course, I would. I would 
like to point out to the gentleman that when 
there is the kind of agreement he speaks 
about then it becomes an act and then under 
the very language of the law it is a violation. 

“Mr. McCormack. I will not take issue with 
the gentleman on that, but will the gentle- 
man accept that language? 

“Mr. WALTER. Yes.” 

With this understanding, S. 
amended, was passed by the House. 

The conference report—which was passed 
by the Senate and House, and enacted into 
law—adopted the amendment urged by Rep- 
resentatives Celler and McCormack; renum- 
bered section 4(b) of the bill reported out by 
the House to section 3(); and substituted 
the word “Act” for “section.” See 91 Cong. 
Rec. 1357, 1489. See also 91 Cong. Rec. Ap- 
pendix A 1190-1. As thus amended, section 
3(b) read: 

“Nothing contained in this Act shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable to 
any agreement to boycott, coerce, or intimi- 
gre or act of boycott, coercion, or intimida- 

on.” 

From the foregoing, it is clear that in en- 
acting section 3(b) (15 U.S.C. §1913(b)) 


340, as 


*It is evident from these remarks that in 
an effort to restore the word “agreement” to 
the bill, Representative Celler was merely 
setting forth examples of the types of agree- 
ments that would be immunized from the 
Sherman Act unless the word “agreement’’ 
was included. At no point in his remarks 
was there any suggestion that the scope of 
section 4(b) should be restricted. 
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Congress intended to render the Sherman 
Act applicable (i) to all agreements to boy- 
cott, coerce, or intimidate; and (ii) to all 
acts of boycott, coercion, or intimidation. 


CLEVELAND CITY SCHOOLS’ 
YOUTH GARDEN PROGRAM 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
in face of rising prices at the supermar- 
ket and a worldwide food shortage, 
many people have turned to home gar- 
dening. Such human resourcefulness is 
to be praised and encouraged, so that in- 
terest will not die out. An example of 
a gardening program that has withstood 
the test of time is found in the Cleve- 
land City School System. 

The school gardening program origi- 
nated in 1904, continued through two 
world wars and a depression. and is now 
a fine example for us all during the pres- 
ent recession. I congratulate Peter J. 
Wotowiec, the supervisor of the horti- 
culture department, and Leslie. F. Beam- 
ish, the coordinator of the home garden 
program, for their outstanding work in 
the program. I also highly commend all 
of the young gardeners in the Cleveland 
City Schools for their important contri- 
bution. The folowing news release ex- 
plains the program in more detail: 

CLEVELAND City ScHOOLs' YOUTH 
GARDEN PROGRAM 

Over 21,000 gardeners in the Cleveland 
City Schools’ youth garden program have 
completed their harvesting for the 1974 sea- 
son.. Production of . vegetables alone 
amounted to over $622,000. 

The Cleveland School Garden Program, 
originated in 1904, includes the tracts lo- 
eated throughout the city where young peo- 
ple maintain individual garden plots. Total 
space devoted to tract gardens exceeds 35 
acres. Those who do not wish to participate 
in the tract program can still ‘maintain 
their “Green Thumbs” by enrolling for a 
home garden. Home garden kits are distrib- 
uted to enrollees at the proper time for 
spring planting. 
ECONOMIC VALUE OF CLEVELAND SCHOOL GARDENS, 

OCTOBER 1974 


Pupil 
investment 
(fees) 


Value of 
vegetables 


Enrollment produced 


5,595 $3,575.30 $199,163.08 
Home gardens... 15,920 11,871.75 423, 048.24 


Total... 21,515 15,447.05 622,211.32 


NOTE 

The monetary figures include food only— 
most of the vegetable gardens aboye also 
contained fiowers. Nine thousand nine hun- 
dred twenty five (9925) flower and indoor 
potted plant projects were grown by these 
youngsters in 1974. While no economic value 
for these beautification projects was included 
above, their esthetic value should not be 
overlooked. Finally, the educational value of 
gardening must be considered. Gardening 
remains a ficld laboratory for pupil develop- 
ment in the areas of environmental sciences, 
practical mathematics, social interaction and 
career exploration, 


Tract gardens 
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REFORM OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUES OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the fact that the U.N. General Assembly 
is being increasingly used as a forum for 
propaganda against U.S. national in- 
terests should disturb all Americans. 

I would like to submit for the perusal 
of my colleagues a proposal for the re- 
form of the U.N. General Assembly pre- 
pared by Rabbi Manuel M. Poliakoff, 
president, Rabbinical Association of 
Greater Baltimore, Although readers 
may not agree with all aspects of this 
proposal, it should be useful in stimulat- 
ing thinking on the future of the United 
Nations: 

PROPOSAL FOR REFORM OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


I. The United Nations as it is constituted 
today is a monstrosity that has become the 
chief demoralizing and degenerating force 
in the world. 

It. It cannot be revived. It must.be dis- 
solved and a new organization formed that 
will set the world on the course of an m- 
ternational body that will bring peace to the 
world, security to the citizens within each 
nation and a realistic, meaningful spur to 
economic prosperity. 

A. The voting power of each nation shall 
be determined upon the basis of the ayerage 
standard of living of the working classes of 
the highly industrialized nations of the 
world. 

B. The criteria shall be a sufficient Income 
to assure: 

1. Good adequate housing. 

2. A good balanced diet for the family. 

3: Proper adequate clothing for the family, 

4. A reasonable number of electrical ap- 
pliances, 

O. Countries meeting this test shall have 
one vote. Those exceeding this test shall have 
a proportionately increased number of votes, 
While those countries not meeting the test 
will have a proportionate fraction of a vote. 
Size of the country’s population shall have 
no bearing on voting strength. 

D. Countries infringing upon the civil 
rights of its peaceful, law abiding citizens 
simply on account of race, religion, and/or 
political opinions shall be disqualified from 
voting until such time that these wrongs are 
corrected. 

E. Delegates. can be challenged to prove 
charges levelled at other countries and if 
these charges cannot be substantiated they 
must be withdrawn with apologies forthwith. 

F. Any one delegate or delegation repeat- 
edly making such unfounded charges must 
be warned that his, or its country’s privilege 
to participate in discussion will be cancelled, 

G. Adequate sanctions must be imposed 
upon any country supporting terrorist activ- 
ities by word or deed whether within or be- 
yond its own borders. 

HI. Results. 

A. This kind of a program would accom- 
plish two major objectives for the individual 
countries. 

1. It would provide an incentive for all 
governments to reduce their population in 
order to raise their standards of living since 
that would give them more power, while the 
numbers would give them nothing, 

2. The higher standard of living would 
bring in its wake a more responsible popula- 
tion, which in turn would bring about a more 
responsible government and hence more re- 
sponsible delegates to an international body. 
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B. This too would give the international 
forum a position of respect and esteem, par- 
ticularly with the additional regulations 
curbing brazen lies and wild, irresponsible 
charges, 


OMNISCIENT GOVERNMENT 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Labor Day recess the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission published 
proposed recordkeeping requirements in 
the Federal Register. The proposed re- 
quirements would, if made permanent in 
their present form, require “manufactur- 
ers, importers, private labelers, and 
distributors of consumer products- to 
maintain records of all consumer prod- 
uct safety complaints received” for at 
least 5 years, and to make such records 
and other relevant material immediately 
accessible to the Commission or its 
agents. These proposed requirements 
were authorized by Congress when it 
passed the Consumer Product Safety Act 
in 1972. They are, perhaps, not remark- 
able, for Congress has authorized so 
many agencies to collect information 
from the American people that more 
requirements emanating from any one 
Government agency may go unnoticed. 

There are, however, several things that 
ought to be said with regard to the ques- 
tion of information and the Govern- 
ment. The first is that this Congress has 
seen probably more bills introduced to 
safeguard “privacy” than any previous 
Congress. Yet I suspect that many of the 
bills’ sponsors voted for the Consumer 
Product Safety Act in 1972, or any of the 
other innumerable acts passed by Con- 
gress that authorize Government agents 
to collect information from American 
citizens. This observation leads me to 
question either the sincerity of those 
sponsoring “privacy” bills or the bills 
themselves, I fear that “privacy” is be- 
coming a cue word like “ecology” or “civil 
rights,” a word to cover all kinds of 
sins. 

My second observation is that once 
again, in this election year, some Mem- 
bers of Congress who have done little 
else than Increase the control of Govern- 
ment over the lives of everyone, haye ex- 
pressed concern over the “Federal paper- 
work burden.” This year an investiga- 
tion of the paperwork burden has been 
proposed which has a new twist: the 
investigation will be conducted by the 
General Accounting Office. In years gone 
by, the investigations of the paperwork 
burden have usually been conducted by 
congressional committees or subcommit- 
tees, and sometimes by special commis- 
sions headed by former Presidents. The 
last such investigation, which was com- 
pleted just in time for some Members of 
Congress to propose another investiga- 
tion, was conducted by the Subcommittee 
on Government Regulation of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business. Is- 
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sued on April 17, 1973, the Senate report 
comprised four volumes, 1,950 pages, of 
hearings and a summary report, but ap- 
parently it was not enough, for over 150 
Members of the House have announced 
their support for a new investigation. 
It should be obvious that such repeti- 
tious and redundent investigations and 
explorations of the same subject gen- 
erate paperwork, not diminish it, It 
should be obvious that support of another 
investigation after decades of similar in- 
vestigations is simply a political gimmick 
to win the votes of small businessmen, It 
should be obvious that Congress is simply 
unwilling to reduce the redtape and pa- 
perwork, and finds that it can give the 
impression of constructive activity by in- 
structing a committee to “look into” a 
problem. Congress is simply unwilling to 
face the issue of the proper role of Gov- 
ernment in the collection of information. 
There is a very good reason for this, 
but it may not be quite so obvious as the 
motives for undertaking another investi- 
gation of the paperwork burden. The late 
Ludwig von Mises in his treatise on eco- 
nomics “Human Action” speaks of “The 
state, this new deity of the dawning age 
of statolatry, this eternal and super- 
human institution beyond the reach of 
earthly frailties—.” He writes of “the 
counterfeit theology of the divine state.” 
This counterfeit theology is the reason 
for Congress unwillingness to restrict the 
authority of Government agents to col- 
lect information from private citizens. 
Once this Nation had a different theol- 
ogy; once it was a Christian nation 
which believed that all earthly powers 
are limited. Once this Nation believed 
that one should render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God 
the things that are Goa’s: But now that 
belief in Christianity has faded and be- 
lief in Caesar has grown, there 1s no 
philosophical obstacle to the growth of 
the power of the state. Caesar is now 
sovereign. Instead of praying to God for 
their daily bread, many people pray to 
Washington. Social security is Caesars 
substitute for the Providence of God. 
Because this counterfeit theology, this 
statolatry, is prevalent in America today, 
the attributes of God are now being 
transferred to the new god, the state. 
Among these attributes is, of course, 
omniscience. Here we reach the basic 
reason why Congress is unwilling to re- 
strict the powers of the Federal agencies 
to collect information: it subscribes to 
the counterfeit theology of the state. If 
the state is God, then it is and ought to 
be omniscient. The annual motions Con- 
gress makes to stem the rising tide of 
Federal paperwork are meaningless be- 
cause Congress has no intention of re- 
ducing the Government's power to collect 
information, and will not do so until it 
changes its theological position. 
Someone has well said that all differ- 
ences between men are ultimately theo- 
logical. I might add that all differences 
between governments are also ultimately 
theological. Unti) we return to the view 
that only God is sovereign and that all 
earthly authorities are limited, that is, 
until we return to Christianity, we will 
be burdened with omniscient, omnipo- 
tent, and omnipresent Government. 
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MINNEAPOLIS RENAISSANCE 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to insert a story by Wolf Von Eck- 
ardt in the Washington Post of Friday, 
November 22, entitled “Minneapolis 
Renaissance.” The article is a good one, 
and I only hope that all of my colleagues 
can visit Minneapolis and meet some 
of the most productive people in the 
world. The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Noy. 22, 1974] 
MINNEAPOLIS RENAISSANCE 
(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 


In the last few decades, Minneapolis, like 
most other American cities, has junked its 
streetcars, bulldozed half of its freeways, 
lost population, and spent much of its re- 
maining vitality on one domineering 57- 
story skyscraper. 

But unlike Washington—and most other 
American cities—Minneapolis is visibly on 
the rebound. It has a splendid, brand new 
symphony hall, two lively new art museums, 
a children’s theater that grown-ups rave 
about, some of the country’s most provoca- 
tive architecture, and a 34-year-old mayor 
who is civic enthusiasm personified. 

Mayor Albert J. Hofstede—medium height, 
sideburns, an engaging openness without 
mannerisms—professes to find all the talk 
about the Minneapolis Renaissance a little 
embarrassing. 

The talk is based not only on the avant 
garde architecture, but also on downtown 
innovations of the kind other cities show 
only as visionary drawings in their planning 
brochures. One of them is Nicollet Mall, an 
eight block long pedestrian shopping street 
designed by the San Francisco landscape 
architect, Lawrence Halprin. It is different 
from other malls because a ‘‘transitway" for 
buses and taxis meanders down the middle. 
The curving roadway on a straight and typi- 
cally American gridiron street, chock-full of 
trees, planters, benches, kiosks, heated bus 
shelters and other exemplary amenities, is 
startling fun. Retailsales are up and Nicollet 
Mall is now to be extended another five or 
six blocks to spark a new neighborhood along 
Loring Park. 

Across the Mall runs one of the 11 glass- 
enclosed bridges of the “skyway” system, a 
network of second-story passages that leads 
you across busy streets and, along corridors 
and arcades, right through a number of big 
buildings, including two hotels and a de- 
partment store. Eventually, “skyways” will 
cover 64 downtown blocks. You will be able 
to walk from a parking garage to just about 
anywhere in the business district without 
getting hot, cold, wet or rum over by an 
automobile. 

At the hub of these walkways is Crystal 
Court, a glass covered plaza between the 57- 
story skyscraper and other, lower structures 
of the IDS Center. Unfortunately, there is 
more cover than plaza. The famous New York 
architect, Philip Johnson, expended so much 
exuberance on his canopy of plastic pyramids, 
he had only austerity left for the people it 
shelters. There are only photogenic but un- 
comfortable white cubes to sit on. But people 
are not easily discouraged. With three levels 
of bars, restaurants and shops surrounding 
the court, it is bustling until late at night. 

All this is part of the city’s “Metro '85" 
plan, which was adopted in 1971 and contem- 
plates a joint city government and business 
effort to rebuild downtown Minneapolis by 
1985. The program, in contrast to most, in- 
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cludes such practical essentials as legal au- 
thority for zoning changes and various fi- 
nancing schemes, Nor is it run by starry-eyed 
planners and quibbling, bureaucratic agen- 
cies. It is, in effect, run by the mayor and 
city council and their city coordinator, an 
energetic engineer named Thomas A. Thomp- 
son, who seems to haye more faith in com- 
mon sense than his slide rule, 

But there is more to Minneapolis than 
downtown, and Mayor Hofstede wants to 
make all of it a “liveable city.” The first 
neighborhood of the Cedar-Riverside new 
town-in-town is already completed, The vast 
railroad tracks of the Burlington Northern 
along the Mississippi waterfront will soon 
be sprouting apartment houses, a hotel and 
a park. Most of all, the mayor hopes to pro- 
vide new housing by renovating old houses, 
Under what may be the most aggressive re- 
habilitation program in the country, the city 
of Minneapolis now makes renovation loans, 
restores houses, tears down old houses be- 
yond repair and sells the sites for new ones 
and sells dilapidated houses for as little as 
one dollar to poor people who pledge to fix 
them up within a specified time. 

An equally aggressive program aims at at- 
tracting industry. The city assembles, clears 
and markets sites for new industrial parks. It 
advances money, borrowed on future tax rev- 
enues, for industrial construction, and it is 
exploring the idea of industrial condomin- 
iums for small firms that lack the funds to 
build their own plants, 

All this planning and building is subject 
to the advice and consent of neighborhood 
Committees on the Urban Environment, or 
CUE committees, made up of both officials 
and ordinary citizens. City plans are coordi- 
nated with those of St, Paul and the seven 
counties of the Twin Cities metropolitan 
Council has probably more teeth than any 
other regional planning effort in the cotin- 
try. It can enforce such things as the fair 
distribution of low cost housing because it 
coordinates all local applications for federal 
funds. A “‘fiscal disparities act,” now in liti- 
gation, would give the Council 40 percent of 
all local revenues to meet such regional 
“needs as airports or sport arenas, In short, 
there is method to the miracle of the Min- 
neapolis rebound. 

Mayor Hofstede, a labor man, attributes 
most of the miracle to the cooperative spirit 
of the city’s business leaders. Many of them 
like the Pillsburys and the Daytons, repreesnt 
families who for generations helped build 
the place. The state legislature, too, is in & 
cooperative frame of mind. Minnesota is 
proud of its Twin Cities and so is its con- 
gressional delegation; Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey served as mayor of Minneapolis. 

The spirit and the circumstances that 
spark it cannot be exported of course, but 
the example of Minneapolis ought to inspire 
other cities: there is much they can adopt. 
In any case it is at least faintly heartening 
to know that somewhere in this land of ours 
spunk and determination can make a city 
liveable. 


A LOT DEPENDS ON WHAT THE 
CONGRESS DOES 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE, Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent exclusive interview with the U.S. 
News & World Report, President Ford 
was asked for his appraisal of the 1975 
and 1976 budgets. His reply ought to in- 
terest every Member of this Congress: 

A lot depends on what the Congress does, 
If Congress does what we are proposing for 
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the 1975 budget, if they help us cut spending 
to 300 billion or less, we will have, based on 
anticipated revenues, including my tax pro- 
posals, about a 5 to 6-billion-dollar deficit, 
Revenues are now anticipated around 294 
billion-dollars—in that range... 

Now, if you go to 1976, again it relates to 
what Congress does on deferrals, rescissions 
and a spending ceiling, as well as on antici- 
pated reyenues. You could have a deficit—tf 
you just have a free, uninhibited program 
based on existing law, existing commit- 
ments—as high as 35 billion dollars. Or, with 
responsible action, you could go below 10 bil- 
lion dollars. In fiscal 1976 you've got a wide 
range of possibilities. 


President Ford has accurately pointed 
out that the economic future of this 
country lies in the hands of Congress— 
not the President. Congress has ‘the abil- 
ity to override the President’s vetoes, and 
shows an alarming willingness to do sọ, 
especially on appropriations bills. Thus, 
it is Congress, not the President. that 
must bear the responsibility for the pres- 
ent and future economic conditions in 
this country. Congress can return this 
country’s economy to a sound basis, or 
it can follow the advice traditionally at- 
tributed to Lenin that— 

The best way to destroy the capitalist sys- 
tem is to destroy the currency 


ONE MAN AND HIS ONE VOTE 


HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, we heard 
a great deal during recent-months, Mr. 
Speaker, about the apathy of the Amer- 
ican voter. First, I do not believe this 
apathy was as widespread as it was pic- 
tured, and I still find a very strong strain 
of concern and dedication in the Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Second, Mr. Speaker, we sometimes 
come across a situation that reminds us 
of the importance of each vote, and in 
particular, of the importance of voting 
itself. 

One such situation involves Mr. Dom- 
enick Gasbarro of the 12th Congressional 
District. As the following news article 
shows, Mr. Gasbarro veted this month at 
the age of 91, after spending nearly 50 
years in this country after being born 
and raised in Italy. 

Mr. Gasbarro’s concern about voting 
should serve as another indicator to all 
of us of how important each vote is, and 
how. wonderful it is that we all have the 
right to exercise our choices through our 
vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I know I speak for the 
entire House of Representatives in ex- 
tending our best wishes to Mr. Gasbarro 
and wishing him many more election day 
votes. We also thank him for his excellent 
example of American patriotism in 
action. 

I include the following article: 

[From the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune Demo- 
crat] 
ONE MAN AND His ONE VOTE 

Domenick Gasbarro walked through the 
rain Tuesday morning to the Am-Slo Club, 
and his arrival was an occasion—people 
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cheered and called out enthusiastic greetings 
in Italian, 

Mr. Gasbarro had come to vote, as he has 
for the past 45 years. Now 91, he already was 
approaching middle age when he came to 
this country from Italy 50 years ago. 

Mr. Gasbarro has been a registered Demo- 
crat all his voting life, and he takes his pa- 
triotic duty seriously. 

He appeared at the polls dressed in a neat 
blue suit, white shirt and blue tie. 

Mr. Gasbarro resides with a daughter, Mrs, 
Anthony Kurtz, at 102 Catherine St. He is a 
retired shoe repairman and the father of 
five living children. His wife, Anna Marla, is 
deceased. 

He has been noted for his music ability for 
haif a century, Mr. Gasparro was a conduc- 
tor and composer for the Original Italian 
Band in the 10th Ward. 

He taught music, and many of his students 
have gone on in the feld. His son, William, 
has a doctorate in music. 

Even at the age of 91, Mr. Gasbarro still 
copies some of his old Italian music as a 
pastime. 


SAFE DRINKING WATER 
HON. WILLIAM M. KETCHUM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
no Member of this House could lightly 
vote against a bill with so fetching a title 
as the Safe Drinking Water Act. To do so 
might somehow imply that one is in fayor 
of unsafe drinking water. But the point is 


that the legislation passed by the House 


last week is very bad indeed, and will not 


‘accomplish its stated goal of bringing 


clean, pure water to all Americans. 

The bill will allow the EPA to adopt its 
own standards for water treatment facil- 
ities and then certify or refuse to certify 
each and every such plant in the United 
States. If a local facility fails to meet 
EPA standards, the EPA can go to court 
to have it shut down. 

The catch in the bill is that nowhere 
are funds made available to assist State 
and local governments to meet Federal 
standards. The bill is thus one more in- 
stance of the Federal Government order- 
ing local governments to develop pro- 
grams without telling them where they 
are supposed to find the money to finanee 
them. The National Governor’s Confer- 
ence estimates that this bill will increase 
costs to local governments by $150 mil- 


-lion a year. EPA itself thinks that the 


price tag will be between $165 and 
$320 million. How are local governments 
going to come up with the money? 

The practical effect of this bill is go- 
ing to be the deprivation of water for 
many areas. If a local government has its 
water treatment plant closed down by 
EPA, and lacks the funds necessary to 
improve it, what are the citizens going 
to do for water? 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of this 
House wants clean water. If we could get 
a sensible bill that will assist local com- 
munities to upgrade their plants, and 
provide for reasonable cooperation from 
the Federal Government instead of dic- 
tates, I would support it. But the bill just 
passed will only add to the burdens of our 
States and cities, and not fulfill the 
grandiose promises of its title. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, an injus- 
tice is being done, in my opinion, by the 
attempts of Ford administration spokes- 
men to categorize the millions now on 
social security incomes as aid recipients, 
sharing in the generosity of the Nation. 

A recent example of this kind of mis- 
information peddling came when Budget 
Director Roy Ash told a news conference 
that meaningful governmental econom- 
ics in the future could compel cutbacks 
in what he termed “income transfer pro- 
grams,” including social security. 

I quote the Associated Press report on 
this meeting: 

Ash repeated that the big increase in fed- 
eral spending since 1968 had been in iIncome- 
transfer programs such as Social Security, 
while other government expenditures, in- 
cluding those for defense, had decreased pro- 
portionately. 


Mr. Ash then added, according to the 
AP: 


The main role of government is no longer 
governing. The main role of government is 
now redistributing wealth, taking from some 
people and giving it to others. 


How Mr. Ash or anyone else could get 
social security mixed up in this definition 
is beyond me. The older people drawing 
social security checks are not taking from 
others. Rather, they are getting back a 
return on the substantial social security 
investments they made in their working 
years. 

This was the original purpose of the 
fund and it is working out accordingly. 
Present recipients are not getting some~- 
thing for nothing—handouts, indeed, 
from the others of whom Mr. Ash re- 
ferred. In many cases, they are receiving 
less from social security than if they had 
paid their money into a private retire- 
ment program. 

I resent this effort to make the public 
think of the pensioners as the takers of 
other peoples’ money. The money they 
are getting is the money which first was 
taken from their pay envelopes or con- 
tributed in their behalf by their employ- 
ers, And we need to keep our thinking 
clear on the latter point too. What was 
paid into social security by their em- 
ployers was money not paid to them in 
wages and consequently was a fringe 
benefit which they earned and not some- 
thing given freely in their behalf. 

We are are mindful, certainly, that 
some now on social security—the ill, the 
handicapped, the survivor beneficiaries— 
are receiving checks out of proportion 
to the investments made for them. But 
this, too, was a part of the original social 
security plan with such recipients to be 
taken care of from the collective fund. 
Thus, these people are qualified social 
security participants and not govern- 
mental wards as such. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, as we look hard 
at Federal expenditures in the weeks 
ahead with a view to bringing them into 
line with income, we keep social security 
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separate in our minds—off the list of 
what Mr. Ash calls “income-transfer pro- 
grams.” Social security is not one of these 
and, if it now requires a supplementation 
of Federal money to carry its ents 
load, this is not the fault of fund itself 
but instead of the government which, in 
the past, borrowed the social security 
funds at low interest rates and prevented 
social security from standing on its own. 

The Ford administration's interpreta- 
tion of social security cannot go unchal- 
lenged. The pensioners are getting what 
they have a right to get. They are taking 
nothing from others. They are no part 
of a wealth distribution program and 
subtle contentions otherwise by Mr. Ash 
or anyone else needs to be condemned as 
untrue and unfair to millions of fine 
Americans. 


SPEECH BY SECRETARY OF INTE- 
RIOR ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, our Secre- 
tary of Interior Rogers C. B. Morton in 
a speech recently before the Society of 
American Foresters, has very eloquently 
delineated the type of land use planning 
legislation that should be enacted into 
law. It is such an important message I 
wish to share it with my colleagues: 


REMARKS OF SECRETARY ROGERS C. B. Morton 


It’s a great pleasure to be back here in 
New York, and to have a part in’ this 1974 
National Conyention of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. 

Not far from here, on Rockefeller Plaza is 
a statue of Prometheus, who stole fire from 
the heavens as a gift for Man. Man’s precious 
heritage from the original energy-giver was 
& torch of burning wood. 

In history and geology, we have all been 
exposed to a great variety of “ages.” The 
Ice Age, the Stone Age, the Bronze Age and 
so on—right on up to the Nuclear Age, the 
Space Age, and even the Age of Aquarius, 

So why do we never hear of a “Wood Age?” 

Probably because the Age of Wood—as an 
extremely versatile resource for Man—hbegan 
with the dawn of human history, continues 
on today, and will still be going strong after 
all of us here have been cut down. 

In short, it is always the Wood Age. 

And that is indeed fortunate. Because no 
other material we can conceive of is so versa- 
tile and so infinitely useful. And—given the 
wise management which is the hallmark of 
professional foresters—so eternally renew- 
able. 

Modern science has been equating matter 
and energy at least since Einstein wrote his 
mass/energy equation early in this century. 
In fact, today’s physicists are not always sure 
which is which. But one thing we all are 
sure of is that materials and energy can 
both run short—which is why it is so im- 
portant to haye renewable resources such ag 
our great forests. 

The combustion of wood for the thermal 
energy now accounts for something like one 
percent of our natural consumption of 
fuels—slightly less than the contribution of 
nuclear energy at its present stage of develop- 
ment, And that’s a good thing, because wood 
and the myriad of other forest products have 
so many thousands of good and lasting uses 
besides going up in smoke. 
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Heat retention, for example, is obviously 
a matter of substantial concern these days, 
The way heat engineers measure insulation 
efficiency of a material is by the amount of 
heat it conducts per cubic meter per hour 
through a temperature difference of one 
degree Centigrade. 

By that measure, steel conducts 50 kilo- 
calories—which makes it a poor thermal in- 
sulator. I think anyone who has ever climbed 
into a car after a broiling hot day or a freez- 
ing night already knows that. 

Natural stone is 20 times more efficient an 
insulator, concrete slightly better than that, 
and brickwork twice again as efficient as con- 
crete. Glass, thickness for thickness, is even 
more efficient than brickwork, letting only 
7/10ths of a kilocalorie through a cubic meter 
in an hour. 

But wood far exceeds all of those materials 
in heat retention. It is 333 times more efi- 
cient an insulator than steel and five times 
better than even brickwork or glass. 

Wood, as you know, also constitutes the 
primitive stages of almost every fossil fue]l— 
peat, lignite, bituminous coal and anthracite, 
To some extent, petroleum, natural gas and 
the kerogen in oil shale were also wood or 
woody plants. 

But I don’t think I need to elaborate on 
matters in which you are the acknowledged 
experts. I do want to acknowledge, though, 
that the worth and timeless value of our 
forests are premised in a good deal more than 
the products that we take from them for our 
utilitarian purposes. Forests are not only tre- 
mendous natural factories; they also produce 
social and environmental goods of incalcu- 
lable value. 

The modern professional forester makes a 
great contribution to our society, You manage 
our woodlands, and their associated waste- 
lands and water, for a number of uses—for 
timber, for recreation, for protection of .wild- 
life and water resources. You raise and har- 
vest successive crops of timber and advance 
the science of silviculture. 

My personal inclinations and deepest con- 
victions would certainly put me squarely on 
your side in these endeavors, even if they 
weren't part of my job description as Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

I hope that pays for this excellent lunch; 
so now let me turn to something that is very 
closely related—in fact, baslc—to forestry; 
and to everything else. The land... 

I don’t think I have to tell you that the 
land use issue has a significant bearing on 
forestry. Simply stated, land use means de- 
eiding which lands are used for what pur- 
poses. The forestry industry utilizes an ex- 
tremely large portion of the nation’s land 
resources; an estimated 754 million acres are 
now considered forest lands, 500 million oi 
them in commercial use. It follows that your 
industry has much at stake as land use deter- 
minations are made. It is therefore important 
that you understand the issue, and that you 
understand what we in the Federal Govern- 
ment propose to do about the problem—and 
what we propose not to do. 

One thing, inescapably, we're all going to 
have to do. In addition to an energy conser- 
vation ethic—which to my mind is an abso- 
lute necessity—we must develop a land use 
ethic with the same degree of urgency. An 
ethic which recognizes that America’s land 
resources are finite, but that the demand for 
land use will keep growing at an accelerated 
rate, 

We want to preserve areas that are of 
transcending importance to our natural, his- 
toric and cultural heritage. Yet, at the same 
time we have to provide and allocate land for 
such uses as housing, recreation, transporta- 
tion, energy generation, industry, agriculture 
and forestry, and all the rest, My deepest 
belief is that the prudent stewardship of 
America’s land resources is absolutely vital 
if we are to fulfill all of these essential 
demands. 
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And they are demanding. Look what’s been 
ha ning. 

Trpanisation was absorbing land at the 
rate of about 730,000 acres a year during the 
1960s; in the 70s, it should be higher than 
that. 

Another 130,000 acres a year were being 
transferred to transportation usage from 
other uses. 

About a million acres a year have in part 
been going into some kind of recreational 
use during the last decade. 

Up to now, more than 1% million acres of 
land have been disturbed by strip mining of 
coal. But we are going to have to develop 
our coal resources at a much greater rate 
than in the past—and as much as 45 million 
acres of land with strippable coal deposits 
exist in the United States. Of course, recla- 
mation is now a must following such activi- 
ties, but both the stripping and the restora- 
tion require long periods of time. 

All in all, 50,000 more acres a year are 
taken for surface coal mining. Every year, 
more than a million acres of farmland and 
other open space are converted to physical 
development. Every year, 31,000 miles are 
added to our road net work. And every year, 
right-of-way land is needed for more than 
11,000 miles of high-voltage lines added to 
the Nation’s electrical power system. 

By the end of this century, in fact, it is 
estimated that more than 314, million acres 
of additional land will be needed for new 
electrical generating plants and transmission 
lines, 

But there's really no such thing as “addi- 
tional land.” It’s going to have to be land that 
had been used for other purposes—open 
space, agriculture, forest land, or whatever. 

The question, as I see it, cannot be one 
of whether we're going to manage our land 
resources in a better fashion than we've been 
able to devise up to now. We have no choice. 
The real question is how it is going to be 
done, and by whom? 

There's Just no way we can continue the 
helter-skelter ad hoc land use practices of 
the past, and hope it will all come out right 
in the end. It won’t come out right; instead, 
the patterns of Man’s use of the land will 
serlously erode the quality of life and be- 
ee unmanageable—and finally ungovern- 
able. 

The use or misuse of our land is as impor- 
tant a determinant of our future well-being 
as the production of energy. 

So the question of who is going to manage 
these land resources is a vital one that has 
got to be asked. And the answer had better 
be right. 

Traditionally, in too many areas of our 
life, the trend has been increasingly to let 
“George” do it, and George almost always 
turns out to be your friendly Federal Gov- 
ernment. That trend has gone too far, and 
it has by no means always worked out for 
the best. 

After all, what does a Federal type, who 
sits In a marble monument on the banks of 
the Potomac, know about land use in thou- 
sands of diverse areas populated by different 
people with varying cultures, customs, his- 
tories and needs? 

Which is not to say that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has no proper role in land use man- 
agement, There are still, after all, some 760 
million acres of public domain lands under 
Federal ownership—about one-third of the 
country—out of an original holding of 1.8 
billion acres. 

The National Forest Service, as you know, 
accounts for more than 180 million acres, 
and 450 million more are National Resource 
Lands administered by the Department of 
the Interior for all the people of the United 
States, 

We've also got 1% million square miles 
of the Outer Continental Shelf in our De- 
partmental portfolio; and while we're ex- 
pecting to get a lot of oil from that source 
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within the next decade I don’t think there's 
any chance of converting it to forest land. 

Interior's Bureau of Land Management 
manages some four million acres of forest 
land in the Lower 48 on a sustained-yield, 
multiple-use basis. Plus another 23 million 
acres of woodlands used chiefly for wild- 
life cover, watershed management, recreation 
and other purposes. That’s less than 30 mil- 
lion out of the 754 million acres of the 
United States that are covered by forests; 
and I think you will agree that this is Indeed 
a proper Federal role. 

Another logical role for your Federal Goy- 
ernment is our Department of the Interior 
EROS program—for Earth Resources Ob- 
servation Systems. With a periodic overview 
of the entire country—in fact, of the whole 
world—and with the use of space technology 
such as the Earth Resources Technology 
Satellites, a program of this kind would 
clearly be beyond the scope of any local 
type of government. 

But aside from these kinds of things, land 
is the substance of the States. Traditionally, 
and rightly so, the States have been the 
property managers, They should continue to 
be the principal managers of our land re- 
sources. And they will—unless they ignore 
this very fundamental responsibility. 

For, if the States fail to provide the mech- 
anisms for workable and environmentally 
sound land use plans—and if they do not im- 
plement them with courage and skill—the 
people are going to run over them. They 
will bypass the States and force the Congress 
and the rest of the Federal Government into 
a role that is not rightlly ours. This is the 
States’ baby—and it would be tragic if it fell 
to the central government by default. 

Yet, if the misuse of the land continues, 
the people will soon demand that it be 
stopped. 

So what I want—and what I think we 
really all want—is a land use bill that will 
help the States do this top-priority job. But 
not one designed to do their job for them, 

Obviously, there must be some coordina- 
tion among the States and regions of the 
country. There should be a general process 
established, and there has to be some order 
in the criteria and standards established by 
the various State governments. 

And, of course, the setting aside of major 
areas of national significance is going to re- 
quire some Federal input. 

But the land patterns themselves, the 
shape of our cities and suburbs, the develop- 
ment of our small towns and rural areas— 
these things must be in the hands of State 
and local institutions. 

Happily, new interest has been developing 
among the States in establishing decision- 
making mechanisms that involve all local 
governments and Statewide interests, Initia- 
tives have come, among others, from Florida, 
Maine, Oregon, Vermont, Utah and Colorado. 
Others, like California and New York, have 
undertaken such initiatives on a selective 
basis. 

A balanced approach to land resource 
management and land use planning has been 
increasingly endorsed at many levels of both 
the public and private sectors. The momen- 
tum, in other words, is building fast. 

We at Interior, and other cognizant activi- 
ties of the Federal Government will do our 
best to secure passage of a bill that will give 
the States every chance to do the job for 
themselves—but not one that will second- 
guess or try to do the job for them. That to 
me, is the most important philosophy under- 
lying any land use bill. 

As professional foresters, I know that your 
interest In all aspects of land use planning is 
profound and abiding. We would certainly 
welcome your support for a good and work- 
able Land Use Act that apportions these crit- 
ical responsibilities in a logical and func- 
tionally sound fashion. 

And I want to assure you, in closing, that 
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the support and facilities of the Department 
of the Interior are available to you for what- 
ever help they can afford you. In these times 
of heavy emphasis on more coal, more oll, 
more gas, more minerals and more every- 
thing else, let us never forget that the great 
forests of America are still among our most 
precious resources. And, thanks to you, there 
is scant danger of our ever running out. 
Thank you very much, 


REGIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAMS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the Nation people associated 
with regional medical programs have 
made many important contributions to 
their communities and to the medical 
profession. Today, however, I would like 
to take a few moments to focus specifi- 
cally on some of the work which is being 
done through the regional medical pro- 
gram of New Jersey. 

In 1971, the program played a leading 
role in establishing a statewide network 
of hospital centers where patients could 
have their pacemaker battery function 
evaluated. Since that time, the program 
has been credited for playing an impor- 
tant role in reducing many of the costs 
and anxieties faced by people who must 
depend on pacemakers. 

Furthermore, many other significant 
and beneficial byproducts have emerged 
from this program. Patients, for example, 
can now get together with other patients 
at the various regional evaluation cen- 
ters, and discuss the problems and feel- 
ings which they have in common. 

Mr. Speaker, an article concerning this 
program appeared recently in the New- 
ark Star-Ledger, and in view of the fact 
that it provides additional insight into 
this exciting, dynamic program, I would 
like to share this article with my col- 
leagues. The article follows: 

COMPUTER KEEPS PULSE ON PACEMAKERS 

(By John Osterhoudt) 

A computerized evaluation system was 
credited yesterday for reducing the number 
of life-threatening situations, the costs and 
anxieties faced by people who depend upon 
battery-operated pacemakers to regulate 
their heartbeats. 

At a statewide symposium sponsored by 
the New Jersey Regional Medical Program, 
the heads of pacemaker evaluation centers 
in several New Jersey hospitals discussed the 
problems involved in monitoring pacemaker 
patients, and said these are outweighed by 
the benefits. 

The pacemakers are battery-powered units 
which are implanted in the chests of people 
who suffer heartbeat rhythm irregularities. 
The units give off an electric stimulus which 
keeps the heartbeat regular. 

In 1971, the New Jersey Regional Medical 
Program helped to establish a statewide net- 
work of hospital centers where patients could 
have their pacemaker battery function eval- 
uated. Information is relayed from the cen- 
ters by teletype to a computer at Newark 
Beth Israel Medical Center, which helps ana- 
lyve the data and determine whether or not 
the unit is beginning to fall and needs 
replacing. 

At yesterday’s symposium, held at the Ra- 
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mada Inn in East Brunswick, Dr. Victor Par- 
sonnet, head of surgery at Newark Beth Is- 
rael Medical Center, said one patient has 
had a conventional pacemaker for 65 
months, because the evaluation system con- 
firmed there was no loss of power occurring 
in the unit. 

Without the special equipment, doctors 
would probably have replaced the pacemaker 
at least once, estimating from 18 to 24 
months of life for the pacemaker, and the 
patient would have undergone the cost, risk 
and anxiety of surgery which was not 
needed. 

Several doctors said an important benefit 
of the regional evaluation centers is the op- 
portunity for patients to sit down and talk 
with others like themselves, and share prob- 
lems and concerns. 

At-home telephone monitors are also used 
for patients when a pacemaker has been in 
for some time, and doctors want to keep a 
closer check on the unit's functioning, The 
patient dials his hospital, connects the mon- 
itor to his phone and places a sending device 
over the pacemaker. The hospital receives a 
signal which helps evaluate the pacemaker 
function. 

It was pointed out that some patients be- 
come very anxious when giyen telephone 
units, and prefer to have the pacemaker re- 
placed rather than worry about it. Also some 
doctors questioned the accuracy of the tele- 
phone monitor as opposed to the hospital 
testing. 

The costs of pacemaker evaluation were 
also discussed. Dr. John Gregory of Overlook 
Hospital in Summit said the average patient 
in 1973 spent $810 for nine visits and 27 
phone calls to the hospital evaluation 
center, 

Dr. Warren Widman of Morristown Memo- 
rial Hospital said it has been shown that 
often in the long run it is cheaper to do 
the evaluations and replace the units when 
the data indicates it, rather than by guess- 
work. 

He also said that patients who fail to keep 
their appointments at clinics say the reason 
is because of costs, but that it is really due 
to other problems such as a lack of trans- 
portation to the clinic or some other fam- 
ily matters which prevent them from 
coming. 

The evaluation system does not pick up all 
impending pacemaker failures and is use- 
less in predicting such problems as broken 
component parts or wires. Parsonnet also 
said that as the number of cases seen at 
the centers increases, human error becomes 
an important factor, and doctors must be 
aware of carelessness as a problem to be 
faced in any program attempting mass 
diagnosis. 


PROBLEMS FOR CATTLE RAISERS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 19, 1974, there was an edi- 
torial in the Emporia, Kans., Gazette 
that I would like to share with my col- 
leagues in the House. It shows very 
clearly the problems that cattle raisers 
are facing. The editorial follows: 

EDITORIAL 

One of our farm friends brought in a 
letter this week that explains in simple 
terms the plight of people in agriculture. 

The letter cites an “actual example” un- 
covered by the Farm Management Associa- 
tion of Kansas State University. Here is the 
story: 
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In 1973, a farmer bought 28 packages of 
twine to bale the hay to feed his dairy herd. 
reve cost was $6.50 a package for a total of 

182. 

The farmer then sold two bull calves for 
$100 each. The income paid for the twine 
with some money left over. 

This year the farmer again bought 28 bales 
of twine to use in putting up hay to feed 
his dairy herd. The cost of the twine from 
the same supplier was $27 per package for 
a total of $756. 

Again the farmer took two bull calves to a 
local auction. The two calves together 
brought $36.11. In order to pay for the twine, 
the farmer this year must sell 43 calves. 

To call attention to their predicament, live- 
stock owners have been killing and burying 
cattle. Meanwhile, people in other parts of 
the world are starving to death. The slaugh- 
ter Js wasteful and has little effect on the 
livestock market, Instead of creating. sym- 
pathy for the cattlemen, it has brought con- 
tempt and criticism, 

Still, the twine-and-calves example ex- 
plains why farmers have become so desperate 
that they are reacting irrationally —R.C. 


BUSINESS ATTITUDE ON CONTROLS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a recent ar- 
ticle from the Daily Labor Report pub- 
lished by the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Ine.—BNA—by BNA Associate Editor 
Ben Rathbun, provides a revealing in- 
sight into the attitude of the business 
community toward the Ford administra- 
tion's economic policies. The article notes 
a sharp contrast from the almost unani- 
mous anticontrols posture of business 
and the financial community at the Sep- 
tember economic summits, and some of 
the private views of business leaders. Al- 
though the great majority of business 
leaders continue to oppose direct con- 
trols, this picture is apparently more 
complex than the one that merged from 
the summits. The article follows: 
INTERVIEWS INDICATE MIXED Business ATTI- 

TUDES ABOUT RETURN OF CONTROLS 


(By Ben Rathbun) 


Despite a devastating redudiation last 
Spring at the hands of the public, the Con- 
gress, the leaders of labor and business, the 
economists’ community, and the White 
House, price and wage controls continue to 
play the role of the uninvited guest at the 
nation's economic council table. Like Gloria 
Swanson, Wright Patman, George Blanda 
and Uncle Dud LeBlanc’s Hadacol, controls 
remain one of the country’s most durable 
phenomena. 

Although the Ford Administration, busi- 
ness, financial, and labor leaders, and a broad 
spectrum of economists rejected controls 
with virtual unanimity during the White 
House economic summit conferences, con- 
trols remain an important factor in the cur- 
rent policy reckonings of numerous busi- 
ness leaders. Some are resigned to their re- 
sumption; others not only assume their re- 
turn but endorse them as an essential step. 

Management's preoccupation with controls 
is revealed by its recent nervous inquiries 
to its Washington representatives. For ex- 
ample, on the Friday before Election Day, a 
number of the biggest Washington law firms 
received calis from out-of-town clients 
ehecking on the reports that President Ford 
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was about to announce a pre-Election Day 
freeze of prices and wages. Some callers even 
said they had heard that the physically- 
handicapped vendors at the newspaper and 
tobacco stands in Washington’s federal 
buildings had been tipped off to get their 
prices up before the freeze took effect. 

In addition to the rash of November 1 
calls about the rumored freeze, company 
executives have been posing this sort of 
question to their Washington lawyers: 
“What's the latest date that I can raise 
prices and be grandfathered against a roll- 
back [under any program enacted by the 
coming Congress]?” A lawyer target of such 
questions added: “December may be a very 
bad month” for the price indices partly be- 
cause of these anticipatory price actions. 

After November 5, there also is an in- 
creasing assumption among business lead- 
ers that the new Congress wiil take the 
initiative on controls, However, well-posted 
Congressional leaders and their advisers: im- 
dicated that this is not what a House Bank- 
ing Committee expert called “a greased 
chute." The Democratic leaders at the Capi- 
tol will take particular account of the 
unions’ desires on inflation policy; such an 
accommodation may not be readily achieved. 

In any event, neither the emphatic re- 
fusal of the Congress to renew controls last 
Spring nor the rebuff from the Ford sum- 
mits appears to have had the withering effect 
such critical drubbings might be expected to 
have. 

SUMMIT CONSENSUS AGAINST CONTROLS 


However, most informed observers believe 
that a large business majority remains op- 
posed to controls. On this score, they stress 
the picture from the summit. The box-score 
when the President rushed into the Wash- 
ington Hilton from his wife's hospital suite 
for a summary summit comment was one of 
remarkable unanimity. It revealed the na- 
tion's business leaders united behind the 
President in determined opposition to con- 
trols. The almost unanimous, if less fervent, 
support #f the labor leaders and the varie- 
gated economists for this view suggested a 
rare national consensus for such a contro- 
versial issue. Prof. Kenneth Galbraith, oé 
of the few control devotees, appeared to have 
been cast in the role of a crank from the 
irrelevant past. 

At the Pittsburgh and Detroit. mini-sum- 
mits of industrialists, there had been virtu- 
ally unanimous opposition to the restoration 
of controls. In the banking and finance mini- 
summit at Washington on Septeber 20, there 
was no discernible sentiment for controls. 
Gabriel Hauge of Manhattan’s Manufac~ 
turers Hanover Bank made this comment for 
the financial community panel at the sum- 
mit: “Regarding pay-price policy, our panel 
showed virtually no interest in return to 
controls. The consensus seemed to be that 
if the controllers tried to build a better 
mouse trap, nature would breed a smarter 
mouse." 

However, there are significant indications 
that the actuali situation within business 
on these issues is more complex and mixed 
than the September view from the summit 
suggested. Furthermore, there are other 
countervailing signs that may influence the 
business and government policymakers: 

In August, the Gallup Poll reported that 
the public had returned on the controls 
issue to the identical opinion pattern of mid- 
summer 1971. Fifty percent of those polled in 
both 1974 and 1971 favored a return to price- 
wage controls; 39 percent were opposed and 
11 percent were “don’t knows.” On election 
night, NBC and CBS presented new polis 
indicating an above 50 percent pubic sup- 
port for controls; the NBC poll reported 53 
percent. 

Furthermore, as BNA interviews with busi- 
ness leaders and their counsellors, and other 
reports indicated, there is a marked lack of 
confidence among business leader in the 
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Ford Administration’s attack on inflation. 
For example, in early September, the Wali 
Street Journal made editorial mention of “a 
crisis of competence” with the Administra- 
tion on economic policy. The ENA inter- 
views reflected a comparable worry about the 
Administation’s capability. Even very con- 
servative executives tended to say that their 
bets on an early price downturn are based 
largely on market forces, not on White 
House policy. There were numerous com- 
ments deploring the current “dift” or the 
impression that the country lacks “a rudder.” 
Given the high seriousness of the economic 
problem, what is perceived as a White House 
tendency to rely on what a food industry 
executive called “hope and eu-Ford-ia” also 
was decried, These business reservations are 
said to have weakened industry's resolve to 
buck pro-controls initiatives. 

The recent softening of industry markets 
also might have a further modifying effect 
on the industry posture vis-a-vis controls. 
With market demand slackening, industry 
will be mor: reluctant to raise prices, The 
principal exceptions would be where indus- 
try’s market dominance permits protection 
of profit margins through price policy. Mean- 
while, the rising threat of labor’s “catch-up” 
drive, including the impact of uncapped 
escalator clauses, might become the No. One 
force on prices. Therefore, business may be 
inclined to regard controls with less reyul- 
sion, After all, if controls’ principal thrust 
were to be against wages, business might not 
protest as loudly about controls. 

THE QUESTION MARK ON CONGRESSIONAL 

ACTION 


On the issue of Congressional action on 
controls, the Democratic majority is faced 
with what an adviser to Senator Hubert 
Humphrey (D-Minn.), the chairman-to-be of 
the Joint Economic Committee, has called 
the “most obstrusive” question: “Politically, 
how can the Democrats move on controls 
when their real thrust at this stage would 
be against labor and would be resisted ag- 
gressively by labor?” 

Although labor's opposition may not be 
decisive in the end, it is certain to receive 
very respectful attention on the Hill. As a 
spokeman for Senator Adai E. Stevenson (D- 
Til.) noted: “With more Democrats in Con- 
gress, at least initially they will feel more 
tied to labor money.” The nature of the 
problem was spelled out most succinctly by 
one of the most important movers-and- 
shakers during the 1971-74 controls period: 

“Everybody who's expecting Congress to 
enact controls had better be forewarned 
that the only way they are going to get 
labor to cooperate is to do two difficult 
things: First, to write a law that says to 
the Administration: ‘Don’t lay a number on 
labor.’ In other words, don’t leave the door 
open to the fixing of specific wage guide- 
lines, Second, be very stringent with busi- 
ness. Labor knows it got screwed under the 
Nixon controls. Nobody planned it that way 
but it sure happened.” 

The point was underscored, he noted, by 
White House adviser John Dunlop at the 
Brookings Institution conference in early 
November. At the session on the economic 
stabilization policies of the last five Ad- 
ministrations, Dunlop deposed as follows: 
“You can have a consensus or a [wage 
guideline] number but you can't have both.” 
Dunlop and ex-Treasury Secretary George 
Shultz, who continues to have an important 
advisory relationship with Ford, have âs- 
serted that no stabilization program can 
work without labor’s cooperation. 

CALL FOR “A STOPPER” 


The prime argument of the controls’ pro- 
ponents in business is that the economy 
needs a powerful circuitbreaker to arrest 
the inflation spiral. Several cited Consult- 
ing Economist Robert R. Nathan’s comment 
that controls are needed to break “this se- 
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vere, contagious, self-generating spiral. 
Gradualism, yoluntarism and euphoria will 
not do it.” Only then, Nathan warned, will 
the Administration have the world-wide 
support and the popular confidence at home 
to provide the “increased ability to deal 
with other crucial problems like oil and the 
like.” 

A Washington-Boston lawyer said this of 
the attitude of 75 percent of the business 
executives to whom he has talked: “In this 
situation, we can’t wait for more esoteric 
answers.” He said they called first for con- 
trols and then for vigorous attention to “the 
slower, longer-term policies.” 

A frequently-expressed expectation came 
from a Chicago-based lawyer-counselor to a 
string of manufacturing companies. He said 
his clients “all expect we are going to have 
controls. They assume the Democratic Con- 
gress is going to pass them this Spring to 
embarrass the Republican President.” 

Another business observer pointed up a 
frequently-cited argument by recalling an 
earlier commentary by Walter Hoadley, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica: “Everyone is so occupied with the next 
30 minutes or the next 60 days, they don’t 
see the long-range consequences. There's 
very little prospect of getting things back 
to normal in this decade.” He added, “. .. 
we're going to be going through phases [of 
controls and other government experimen- 
tation] indefinitely from here on out. We're 
going to be trying everything. What works, 
we'll use until it stops working. But there 
won't be any enduring solutions.” 


BUSINESS ATTITUDES: INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEWS 


The following are summaries of BNA in- 
terviews about the present attitudes of bus- 
iness leaders and their advisers on econom- 
ic stabilization policy. Most of those inter- 
viewed have close and continuing exposure 
as advisers for a broad cross-section of in- 
dustrial executives. Their reports tend to 
reflect either business resignation to the 
onset of new controls or varying degrees of 
support for controls going beyond a beefed- 
up Council on Wage and Price Stability. The 
majority case against controls will be covered 
in a subsequent report: 

A partner with an extensive stabilization- 
related practice at one of Washington’s 
largest law firms: “Contrary to what they're 
saying publicly, my clients’ business plan- 
ning is being done on the assumption that 
we are going to have controls.” In the case of 
the health industry, controls are beginning 
to appear “almost as an attraction.” 

The industry is threatened with the estab- 
lishment of state rate-review agencies; fed- 
eral controls might be “a viable alternative” 
and a preferable one. 

Executives in other industries have 
“reached the point of resigning themselves” 
to controls. They are concentrating on “ac- 
commodating themselves” to whatever pro- 
gram comes along. Of particular importance 
to industry is the need “to avoid being caught 
by the kind of whipsawing” that happened 
in the 1971-1974 period. ““‘Whipsawing that 
results in a company’s inability to recapture 
capital investment” is especially “disastrous” 
in its impact on industry as well as on stabili- 
zation policy objectives. 

He gave heavy stress to the importance of a 
controls system favoring long-term capital 
investment. Business and financial leaders 
have now perceived that. “one of the great 
tragedies of Phase II was that it placed a 
premium on using debt financing and it 
moved industry out of equity financing.” Un- 
der Phase II, you could “expense out interest 
costs and get a better profit margin by going 
to debt financing.” Business executives are 
now seeing this as one of the most unfortu- 
nate aspects of the Nixon controls. A better 
investment credit proposal (the current Ford 
proposal is regarded as unsatisfactory and 
counterproductive) would help to make the 
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controls program more acceptable to busi- 
ness. 

A top official of International Paper: The 
current modification of sharp business oppo- 
sition to controls is linked to its skeptical no- 
tion about the Ford Administration’s compe- 
tence on stabilization. However, the presence 
of ex-Cost of Living Council Chairman John 
Dunlop as a White House adviser indicates 
that the policy moves down the road may be 
more practical and less laissez-faire in char- 
acter than the current Greenspan-Simon 
posture suggests. “John Dunlop is a strong 
man” and is likely to be pushing tougher 
policies involving Administration interven- 
tion in major price and wage decisions. 

Partner in Herrick, Smith, Donald, Farley 
& Ketchum, Boston, Mass.: The controls 
worked during Phase Il and they could be 
made to work again. 

A Washington lawyer-adviser to aircraft 
manufacturing, chemical, restaurant, glass 
manufacturing, and metal fabricating com- 
panies: This summer's wholesale price surge 
modified a number of his clients’ attitudes. 
As he put it: “They have little faith in con- 
trols” but are getting to the point where 
they're saying, “we can't stand any more of 
this. Let's try the controls again.” 

The head of the large U.S. paper division 
of a multinational conglomerate: Controls 
are comparing. “We are prepared to cooperate 
ina new round of controls so long as they are 
administered” more fairly and effectively 
than the 1971-1974 controls. The paper in- 
dustry was hurt by the Nixon controls be- 
cause they had been applied when the in- 
dustry’s prices were down. Subsequent 
catch-up opportunities to get capital re- 
quired for large-scale investment, among 
other purposes, were long delayed. The in- 
dustry now has achieved something of a bal- 
ance on prices, and could live with a better- 
administered set of controls, 

Asked whether other business leaders are 
coming to a comparable view, he said too 
many business executives have not grappled 
with today’s complex economic problems. 
They won't say anything on controls “until 
they've had their third drink and then they 
assail them as rampant socialism.” Their 
emotional and automatic response to controls 
mistakenly assumes that they can never 
work. Furthermore, thelr response is unyary- 
ing whether prices are going up at four per- 
cent or twelve percent. There is a rather cru- 
cial difference. 

Controls cannot be regarded as “an all-pur- 
pose” solution. Along with their administra- 
tion, the timing of their application can be 
crucial. 

A high General Electric oficial: At the 
time of the first summit meetings in Sep- 
tember, many major business leaders, nota- 
bly in autos, had not realized the degree to 
which their overly-optimistic projections 
out-of-line. There was a tendency simply to 
plump for the Administration's “old-time 
religion” and to reject measures to deal with 
both recession and inflation. 

By late October, a number of business ex- 
ecutives, with Lynn Townsend of Chrysler 
in the van, had come around to a more 
somber view. Combined with this recogni- 
tion was the increasing view that some may 
have bought wage- and-fringe packages that 
would be very hard to live with down the 
road. There was also increased recognition 
that an Incomes Policy of some vigor, in- 
chiding limited White House controls au- 
thority, might be necessary. 

A high officer. of the Marine. Midland 
Banks: Controls are “like the stopper” on a 
pitching staf. You bring them in to stop a 
losing streak. Used that way, when the tim- 
ing is right, controls can work, President 
Ford really does not know what he is doing 
on inflation; his policy seems heavily based 
on hope; he should ask the new Congress 
for controls authority. 

A negotiator for numerous companies who 
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is a partner in a leading Buffalo, N.Y., law 
firm: “I think the removal of wage-price con- 
trols” was a mistake of “alarming dimen- 
sions.” Reimposition of a controls program 
would be desirable. 

A partner in the Washington-Boston law 
firm of Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin: About 
three fourths of the business executives 
whose views he knows favor controls. A “sur- 
prising” aspect of this is that the controls 
supporters cannot be classified on a predict- 
able basis. Some now most emphatic for con- 
trols normally are “constitutionally opposed” 
to such intervention. They are saying: “In 
this situation, we can't wait for more esoteric 
answers.” The President has got to clamp 
on controls and then go to work on “the 
slower, longer-term policies.” Controls may 
not work for long but we need that kind of 
tough action “to turn this thing around.” 

A ranking vice-president, First Pennsyl- 
vania Bank, Philadelphia: Business execu- 
tives “are not focused on controls or no- 
controls.” On stabilization, their prime 
worry is the sufficiency of capital for invest- 
ment purposes. They are not “too much op- 
posed to controls” as a device for numbing 
inflationary “exceptions.” However, there is 
business and banking industry concern 
about the timing, duration, and manner of 
imposition of controls. 

Controls that shut. off the capital flows in- 
dispensable to eliminating shortages and pro- 
duction bottlenecks would be most unfor- 
tunate. What the country needs “is a kind of 
five-year plan” for raising the capital to 
permit a large-scale expansion of “paper, 
steel, chemical” and other manufacturing 
capacity. 

Like most others interviewed, he noted the 
marked lack of business community confi- 
dence in the Ford Administration's ability to 
develop and operate an effective stabilization 
program. This is part of the reasoning pe- 
hind the gruding recognition that direct con- 
trols must come back. “People like Greenspan 
seem far too simplistic” in their attack on 
“these very complex problems.” However, in 
business, the controls question is not “the 
burning question” that it is with the “Mao 
types like George Meany.” 

Formal business opposition to controls in 
1975 can be assumed but this would not rep- 
resent a united industry front. Given cur- 
rent levels of inflation, businessmen tend to 
regard the grid-it-out, yard-by-yard ap- 
proach of the Alan Greenspans as “a policy 
of drift.” Businessmen “hate drift.” Switch- 
ing metaphors, he added: Greenspan’s poli- 
cies seem like the doctor's saying: “The pa- 
tient has pneumonia but we must treat it 
as we did in the old days without drugs.” 

J. Irwin Miller, chairman of Cummins En- 
gine Co., Columbus, Ind., said at the Detroit 
mini-summit that Congress should adopt 
legislation authorizing the President to im- 
pose wage and price controls “at his discre- 
tion.” He also supported selective price roll- 
backs to the levels of September 1, 1974. 

A common theme in some interviews was 
the volatility of the business community on 
controls in recent years. One observer referred 
to this Wall Street Journal report of March 
1974: “Three years ago [in the summer of 
1971], the U.S. was suffering a 4% to 5% m- 
flation rate, and hundreds of business execu- 
tives—among others—were demanding that 
the Government clamp on price and wage 
controls, This year the country faces an in- 
flation rate estimated at 7% to more than 
10%, and businessmen say they can hardly 
wait for controls to end, as they are currently 
scheduled to do April 30.” 

As noted at the outset, the dominant view 
in Washington is that opposition to controls 
remains the majority stance within the busi- 
ness community. A Washington counselor to 
chief executives of major companies in 
autos, oll, and electrical manufacturing re- 
ported just before Election Day that he de- 
tected “little enthusiasm” for mandatory 
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controls among his clients. On the other 
hand, he said they had little belief that the 
Ford Administration “was going to be help- 
ful” about inflation; they are betting more 
on the “normal market forces.” He has told 
his principals that he “sees nothing man- 
datory at least through the spring.” 
PIRST STEP: MORE POWER FOR WAGE-PRICE 
COUNCIL 


There’s broad agreement that one of the 
first moves involving wage and price policy 
could be to give the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability the power to subpoena busi- 
ness and union records; to require deferral of 
challenged price and wage decisions; and to 
order rollbacks in limited instances, The 
justification for rollbacks by the Council 
have been characterized as “excessive out- 
rages” by Harvard’s Otto Eckstein and as 
“unconscionable ripofis’’ by ex-CEA Chair- 
man Walter W. Heller. Such moves could 
originate either with the Congress or the 
White House during the coming rump session 
on Capitol Hill. 

However, the business leaders have indi- 
cated their awareness that the election re- 
turns have raised the chances of stronger 
recommendations, including outright con- 
trols. Futhermore, as Paul Samuelson, the 
MIT Nobel Laureate in economics, put it ina 
review of the summit conferences: “. 
they [the participants] were aware that the 
more malignant the stagflation, the more 
likely that the nation, out of desperation 
will turn to controls once again.” 


JACL CONDEMNS GENERAL BROWN 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the Japa- 
nese American Citizens League is one of 
the great national organizations devoted 
to human rights and the protection of 
the liberties guaranteed by our Consti- 
tution. Mr. Thomas J. Hibino, its Mid- 
west regional director, has written a 
thoughtful letter, dated November 15, 
1974, to President Ford in which he con- 
demns the false and highly prejudicial 
remarks made by Gen. George S. Brown 
recently at the Duke University Law 
School. 

The letter follows: 

JAPANESE AMERICAN 
CITIZENS LEAGUE, 
Chicago, Ill., November 15, 1974. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT; The Japanese American 
Citizens League, a national human rights 
organization, has always been concerned with 
the welfare of all Americans, Towards this 
end we find General George S. Brown’s re- 
cent remafks that Jews “own ... the banks 
in this country (and) the newspapers,” to be 
inaccurate, injudicious and, in his own 
words, “ineptly stated.” These kinds of state- 
ments which deal in generalizations of en- 
tire ethnic groups are misleading at best and, 
at worse, can lead to serious ramifications. 

Japanese Americans remember clearly the 
situation during World War II when another 
general, John L. DeWitt referred to all 
Japanese Americans by saying: “A Jap's a 
Jap ... It makes no difference whether he 
is an American citizen.” His attitude coupled 
with his high military position had a direct 
influence on the infamous decision to remove 
ali Japanese Americans from the West Coast, 
regardless of their individual rights. 
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The continued existence of prejudice in 
this country in many individuals including 
General Brown remains an unchallenged 
fact. Although we can never hope to elimi- 
nate prejudice entirely, we do question the 
necessity of retaining a man with these pub- 
lHiely-stated attitudes in the nation’s top 
military position. 

We appreciate your continued attention 
to this matter, 

Sincerely, 
THomas J. HEINO, 
Midwest Regional Director. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF 
JURISTS REPORT ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS IN CHILE 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 19, the Subcommittees on Interna- 
tional Organizations and Movements and 
on Inter-American Affairs held a joint 
hearing to receive a current report on 
the situation with respect to human 
rights in Chile. Since December of last 
year the subcommittees have held six 
hearings on this subject. The record of 
these hearings has been published. 

The Department of State has indicated 
in recent statements that Chile “has wit- 
nessed considerable progress toward 
more normal conditions” during the past 
year. The Department asserts that the 
number of detained persons “has de- 
clined substantially” and is assured by 
the junta’s promise to release many more 
prisoners before the year has ended. 
These comments by the Department are 
not surprising when one remembers that 
in June of this year, before the above 
subcommittees, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Inter-American Affairs, Harry 
W. Shlaudeman, referred to the “grati- 
fying progress” Chile has made in ob- 
servance of human rights. 

Our subcommittees have a practical 
interest in the Department's. “rose- 
colored” perspective on the situation in 
Chile. The Department is using this per- 
spective to justify continued close rela- 
tions with Chile and refusal to support 
United Nations measures aimed at re- 
storing human rights in Chile. 

Several weeks ago the U.N. General 
Assembly adopted a moderate resolution 
urging Chile to respect human rights. 
The United Kingdom and eight others 
of our Western allies were sponsors of the 
resolution, which was adopted by a large 
majority. The U.S. representative justi- 
fied our abstention on the grounds that 
Chile had made considerable progress. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
placed in the foreign aid bill now before 
the House a ceiling of $10 million for 
military assistance to Chile with the con- 
dition that, except foz $800,000 in mili- 
tary training. none of the funds may be 
spent unless and until “the President re- 
ports to the Congress that the Govern- 
ment of Chile has made and is continuing 
to make fundamental improvements in 
the observance and enforcement of in- 
ternationally recognized human rights.” 
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The interpretations which the Depart- 

ment is giving to the situation in Chile 

appear to be laying the groundwork for 
emasculating the intent of the Foreign 

Affairs Committee. Should the above 

condition for continuing military as- 

sistance to Chile become law, the Con- 
gress will expect in the President’s report 

a. much more stringent standard than 

the Department has been applying to 

Chile so far. If the Department is not 

forthcoming, an absolute termination of 

military aid to Chile is inevitable. 

Perhaps the most damaging of United 
States-junta relations was the New York 
Times report that Secretary Henry Kis- 
singer rebuked our ambassador to Chile 
for raising human rights issues with 
Chilean officials. The Department has 
denied the story but refused to show us 
the documents to verify its account. The 
request for a meeting with the Secretary 
has been outstanding for 7 weeks. 

The jurists’ report strongly suggests 
that the Chilean junta continues its 
policy of oppression and torture. The ob- 
jectivity of the Commission’s report is 
without question. I hope that the Depart- 
ment of State will reevaluate its analysis 
of the situation in Chile in the light of 
the jurists’ report. 

The report follows: 

[Statement by Mr. Niall MacDermot, Secre- 
tary-General of the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists, Geneva] 

CHILE AND THE RULE or Law 


In April of this year the International 
Commission of Jurists sent a mission to 
Chile to study the legal system at present in 
force, One of the members of that mission, 
Professor Covey Oliver, has already testified 
about it before this Committee. As will be 
apparent from his testimony, we were greatly 
advantaged by having the benefit of his 
deep knowledge of Latin America and his 
wise counsel and judgment. The other mem- 
bers were Dr. Kurt Madlener of West Ger- 
many, and myself. 

The final report of this mission was pub- 
lished on September 5 and I will, with your 
permission, hand in a copy, together with 
our press release which summarizes its find- 
ings and recommendations. The report does, 
I believe, contain the most detailed survey 
which has yet been made of the operations 
of the system of military justice. That sys- 
tem has some really disturbing features. The 
Chilean delegate in the Third Committee of 
the United Nations has sought to discredit 
this report. Every observation he made upon 
it was erroneous, and I will leave with you 
& copy of my letter to him exposing the er- 
rors. More striking is the very large number 
of serious criticisms of the legal system made 
in our report, which he does not try to an- 
swer or refute. This confirms us in our be- 
lief that our report is an accurate one. 

Indeed, we have further confirmation of 
this in a copy we have received of a remark- 
able letter of August 31 written by Dr. Eu- 
genio Velasco to the President of the Chilean 
Bar Association, or to give it its proper ti- 
tle, the College of Advocates. Dr. Eugenio 
Velasco is one of Chile’s most prestigious 
lawyers, formerly Dean of the Law Faculty 
of the University of Chile, Santiago, and, I 
may add, a leading opponent of President 
Allende’s government, In his letter he chal- 
lenges the Council of the College of Advo- 
cates to show the same spirit and energy in 
defense of human rights today as it did un- 
der President Allende. He has asked it to 
conyene an Assembly of their members ta 
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enable them to speak their minds freely 
about the present situation, 

He describes how every lawyer who comes 
into contact with the system of military 
justice as it Is operating in Chile today 
knows that the most brutal violations of 
human rights are continuing to occur; ar- 
rests and disappearance of the victims, with- 
out their families or lawyers being able to 
learn for weeks or months why they have 
been arrested, where they are being held, or 
what charges they will have to meet or when; 
physical and psychological pressures, includ- 
ing the most horrible tortures, assassina- 
tions and executions without trial; the exist- 
ence of a “state of war” imposed by decree 
law sọ as to be able to use the most sum- 
mary “time of war” procedures, when every- 
one knows Chile is at peace and the so-called 
war is a fiction; and the increasing division 
of the country by the systematic and in- 
famous treatment of so-called “prisoners of 
war", “enemies of Chile” and “traitors: to 
the country”; this absurd situation of a 
“state of war” permits and provokes excesses 
of every kind which have stirred up the 
whole world; and there no longer exists in 
Chile the most elementary remedy to defend 
the freedom and dignity of man, the writ of 
habeas corpus (recurso de amparo). 

Copies of this remarkable document, of 
which I will leave you one, have been widely 
distributed among lawyers in Chile. It con- 
firms from an unimpeachable source all that 
we said in our report. Indeed, the writer 
quotes it with approval, correctly describing 
our organization as being known for its anti- 
Marxist line. The Chilean government has 
suggested that we are in league with “the 
Soviet Union and its allies”. Do they suggest 
that Dr. Eugenio Velasco also is in league 
with them too? Even this is possible. We have 
just learned that they have refused to allow 
him to leave the country to visit his daugh- 
ter in the United States and that they have 
started proceedings against him as a means 
of trying to pressurize him into withdrawing 
the charges he has made against the regime 
in his letter. 

On October 24 we published a press release 
entitled “Chile—the Show and the Reality”, 
which I will also hand in. In it we made 
three main points: first, that contrary to the 
impression created by General Pinochot’s 
speech on the anniversary of the coup, the 
system of military justice in time of war con- 
tinues in force with all its defects; second, 
that again contrary to the expectations 
aroused by his speech, there would be no 
mass releases of prisoners; arrest of political 
suspects from May to August had totalled 
over 700 and the testimony of those who had 
been released indicated that about 50% of 
them had been tortured. These arrests, which 
are continuing, are additional to the mass 
arrests in the “poblaciones” amounting to 
10,000-15,000 persons, allegedly to round up 
common law criminals; thirdly, that the 
military control of education had been ex- 
tended from the universities to the schools, 
with representatives of the military super- 
vising in the schools. 

In a half-page advertisement in the Wash- 
ington Post on November 9, the Chilean 
Embassy seek to reply to our press release. 
(A similar advertisement appeared in The 
New York Times last Sunday in the name 
of the Chilean Bar Association.) The Wash- 
ington Post advertisement is a denial of our 
allegations, combined with insinuations 
against our organization. Their denials are 
no more convincing than their denials of 
torture. I am confident that our information 
is correct, and that the authors of this ad- 
vertisement are misinformed. I will only 
comment on two points. 

They say “Nobody has dared to maintain 
that the Code of Military Justice enforced 
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for the past fifty years contradicts basic 
principles accepted as such by civilized na- 
tions.” Well, our mission has said precisely 
that in relation to the system as now en- 
forced, and we consider that Chile has there- 
by been in breach of its obligations under 
Article 3 of the Geneva Conventions. We have 
quoted from the official Commentary of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross in 
support of our argument, and this passage of 
our report was referred to with approval in 
the letter of Dr. Eugenio Velasco, And, as Dr. 
Eugenio Velasco himself said, the summary 
system of military Justice in time of war is 
designed for a situation and an area where 
active hostilities are engaged, and more elab- 
orate procedures are not possible. It is an 
abuse of the system to apply it under pres- 
ent circumstances, 

Secondly, with regard to their denial of the 
extension to the schools of military control 
over educations, I would add that since the 
date of our press release we have further dis- 
turbing information to confirm this. We un- 
derstand that a scheme is now under consid- 
eration to send to work on vast programs of 
afforestation and land reclamation over 
600,000 children and juveniles supposedly in 
need of “rehabilitation.” These are to in- 
clude those whose family situation is 
thought to “bring them into conflict with 
the norms of the established order of so- 
ciety.” In other words, it is proposed that 
children of supporters of the previous 
regime will be taken away from their par- 
ents and sent to rehabilitation camps. This 
is how the military authorities in Chile 
think to purify their youth. 

The most serious defect in Chile's legal 
system, apart from its excessively summary 
nature, is the fact that there is no appeal 
system. Very serious injustices are occur- 
ring due to errors of law by the military tri- 
bunals, six of whose seven judges have no 
legal training. 

We quote many examples in our report, 
including executions under illegal death 
sentences, retrospective application of in- 
creased penalties imposed by decree laws, 
decisions given where the court had no juris- 
diction and convictions for offenses not 
charged and even for offenses not known to 
the law. As there is no form of appeal, there 
is no way of avoiding or remedying these 
injustices. 

When we were in Chile, we raised in an 
interview with the then Minister of Justice 
the case of Professors Anjel and Silvia Con- 
treras and ten students of the University of 
Chile, Osorno, They had been arrested on 
11 and 12 September 1973 and were later 
convicted of offenses against the law of weap- 
on control for which the maximum penalty at 
the time of their offense and up to their arrest 
was 540 days. However, they were sentenced 
to imprisonment, the students for three years 
and the professors for 15 years, under a decree 
promulgated ten days after their arrest. I 
have now received a reply from the present 
Minister of Justice who is, incidentally, a 
general of the Carabineros, the militarized 
police. He does not seek to deny the facts or 
the consequent violation of the Chilean Con- 
stitution and of all established norms of 
penal law concerning retroactive legislation 
(though the Chilean delegate to the Third 
Committee did seek to). The Minister does 
not suggest any way in which the matter 
can be remedied, or the sentences reduced. 
He merely says that the possibility will be 
considered of allowing them to leave the 
country. In other words, these two profes- 
sors may be offered the choice of spending 
15 years in jail under an illegal sentence or 
of going into voluntary exile. Perhaps the 
Chilean Embassy in this city will now under- 
stand why we maintain that their system of 
military justice contravenes the standards of 
civilized nations. 
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ANTONIA 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Ms, SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, wom- 
en striving for acceptance as creative 
individuals have faced and overcome 
tremendous societal barriers. It is a rare 
pleasure to acknowledge the collabora- 
tion of two of perhaps the greatest living 
women American musicians: Ms, An- 
tonia Brico and Ms. Judy Collins, both 
from my district of Denver, Colo., in a 
new film “Antonia.” Produced by Ms. 
Collins and Ms. Jill Godmilow, the film 
poignantly portrays the struggles and 
triumphs of the world reknown conduc- 
tor, pianist, and teacher, Ms. Brico. 

I would like to share with my colleagues 
a recent newspaper article concerning 
the film, “Antonia”: 

“ANTONTA"—Jup¥ COLLINS’ STUDY or A 
Worty MUSICIAN 
(By David Sterritt) 

Nsw Yors—"“Antonia: A Portrait of the 
Woman” is packed with out-of-the-ordinary 
things, not the least. of which is Antonia her- 
self. She's Antonia Brico, distinguished 
pianist, teacher, conductor, and—with the 
premiere of this new film about her life and 
work—potential objeet lesson for the wom- 
en’s liberation movement. A remarkable per- 
son who, through her efforts to excel in a field 
traditionally dominated by men, has led a 
long and inspiring carcer, 

You might expect a film about Miss Brico 
to be unusual, and “Antonia” is. For one 
thing, it’s only 58 minutes long—a good 
length for a public-TV special, but scarcely 
the norm for a theatrical film. What’s more, 
it [s currently having its world permiere not 
at a commercial movie house, but at New 
York's Whitney Museum of American Art, 
on a bill with Jordan Benson's lovely and 
highly experimental “Light” (though sup- 
porters hope “Antonia” will soon be a popular 
national phenomenon). And what's more yet, 
it was assembled by two novice movie direc- 
tors. One, Jill Godmilow, is a film editor of 
considerable experience. 

The other, Judy Collins, is one of the 
world’s most celebrated folk-style singers— 
and it comes as some surprise that her first 
motion picture concerns a renowned claasicst 
at the opposite end of the musical spectrum. 

NAME TO CONJURE WITH 

Antonia Brico has heen a name to conjure 
with for more than four decades. In 1930, 
at the age of 28, she became the first woman 
to conduct the Berlin Philharmonic—just one 
major event during her long and hard-fought 
battle for recognition as a major symphony 
conductor. This battle has been partially suc- 
cessful. Its triumphs are reflected in an end- 
less string of yellowing newspaper clips hail- 
ing the “girl genius” and "first lady of music.” 
The defeats seem especially sad today, as the 
78-year-old conductor lives what she de- 
scribes as a continuing heartbreak—the 
heartbreak of not being able to play her 
instrument, the professional symphony 
orchestra. 

Filmmakers Collins and Godmilow sought 
Miss Brico out at her unprepossessing home 
in Denver, where the still-vigorous musician 
now conducts her own semiprofessional Brico 
Symphony. 

Their movie looks closely but sympathet- 
ically at her art, her career, and her person- 
ality—capturing one outburst of bitter anger 
at "sexist" musical society, but always. con- 
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veying her warmth, her intelligence, and the 
humor that enables her on-screen piano play- 
ing to help delightfully from keen classicism 
to infectious jazz, 

WARM ASSOCIATIONS 

Miss Brico’s memories are the main sub- 
stance of “Antonia”-——her friendship with 
Albert Schweitzer, her warm associations with 
Arthur Rubenstein and Jean Sibelius, her 
running battle with “male chauvinist” Jose 
Iturbi, But the present-day realities of Miss 
Brico’s life are also pervasive elements— 
her projects, her ideas, and her awareness of 
how her current existence has been influ- 
enced by the very conception she always 
fought hardest; the conception that women 
are unsuited to conduct the great orchestras 
of the world. 

“Antonia” works conscientiously at evok- 
ing the facts and feelings of Miss Brico’s ea- 
reer, though its insistence on the conductor's 
genius is documented more through verbal 
and printed material than through recordings 
or extended shots of Miss Brico leading her 
current orchestra. Miss Collins and Miss 
Godmilow have tackled a big subject with 
their 68-minute movie, and make a fairly 
convincing job of it. If these new directors 
collaborate again in the future, one hopes 
they will avoid those distracting views 
of an interviewer's face, when the focus 
should be concentrated on the film’s main 
character; but one also hopes they will make 
still further use of the poignant shot-to-shot 
dissolves that lend a special beauty to the 
film's later moments. 


DE CHABERT LAND DONATION TO 
THE PEOPLE OF THE VIRGIN IS- 
LANDS 


HON. RON DE LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. pe LUGO. Mr. Speaker, the De 
Chabert family of St. Croix, Virgin Is- 
lands, enjoys a reputation of prominence 
in the islands, and is well-known for its 
many charitable contributions to the 
people of the Virgin Islands. One of its 
most recent philanthropies was a dona- 
tion of 110 acres of land on St. Croix 
which, I believe, is eminently representa- 
tive of the De Chabert family’s generos- 
ity, respect, and affection for all Virgin 
Islanders. The following newspaper re- 
port is commended to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

DE CHABERTS Give 110 ACRES TO THE PEOPLE 

The Espranza Development Corporation 
has donated 110 acres of land on St. Croix 
to the people of the Virgin Islands, Governor 
Melvin Evans announced Friday. The cor- 
poration is owned by the De Chabert family. 

The De Chabert family gift is to be used 
a school in Frederiksted, subdivision for vet- 
erans homeownership and to preserve for 
public use ruins of two sugar estate. 

A memorandum of agreement between the 
family firm and the government was signed 
late Wednesday without public notice by 
Governor Evans, Conservation Commissioner 
Hortense Rowe and Dr. Ralph De Chabert. 

The first parcels of land are located in 
Estate Williams, St. George, Springfield, Two 
friends and Hope. 

The Deed of Gift conveys and dedicates 
the property “to the Government as trustee 
for the people of the Virgin Islands for and 
in consideration of our mutual love and af- 
fection for the people of the Virgin Islands.” 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mortimer Smith retired as Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Council for Basic 
Education. In the November 1974 Bulle- 
tin of the Council are excerpts of his 
final report as Executive Director. 

I include them in the Recorp at this 
time as I think his views of the ends 
and problems of education are both 
timely and interesting: 


How Firm A FOUNDATION? 


(The following excerpts are from Morti- 
mer Smith’s final report as Executive Direc- 
tor of CBE.) 

At these meetings I usually attempt a 
short appraisal of the course of education 
during the preceding year, describing the 
various cross currents as we see them from 
the CBE office, but in this final report to the 
membership I would like to depart some- 
what from that custom. In recent months, 
as the fact of my retirement has moved 
from a somewhat remote happening for the 
future to a present reality, I have found 
myself in spare moments thinking not 
about current developments but about un- 
derlying principles. As I relinquish a task 
which has occupied me, as far as CBE is 
concerned, for eighteen years, and for several 
years before the advent of CBE, I find some 
questions nagging at my conscience, In de- 
veloping CBE’s administrative and editorial 
operations, and engaging in the promotion 
and polemics that are involved in dealing 
with controversial issues, have I unwittingly 
lost sight of the fundamental purpose of the 
task? Have I, in Deweyan terms, accepted 
experience, change, and growth—or just ex- 
istence and functioning—as worthy ends in 
themselves while losing sight of the all- 
important questions, “Growth towards 
what?" and “Existence for what purpose?" 

I suppose that in the long run f must 
leave the answer to the question of fidelity 
to original aims to the judgment of others, 
but here I would like to deal with the matter 
briefly, to think again of the design of our 
house and the foundations on which it 
should be built. I have, of course, talked 
about these matters from time to time in 
the course of CBE’s existence but I know 
you will Indulge me in the desire, at the close 
of my tenure, to reaffirm some convictions 
that are in me, and I trust in you, too, In 
other words, I ask myself as I leave this post 
what I asked myself when I came to it: 
What are the purposes for which we as a 
group are joined together and do these pur- 
poses constitute a good useful foundation 
on which to build schools? Robert Hutchins 
once said that every time educators address 
themselves to the subject of education in 
America, “they urge one another to redouble 
their efforts and forget their aims,” It is 
healthy to pause once in a while to remind 
ourselves of what the bustle is all about. 

WHAT VIEW OF THE CHILD? 


When you are concerned with schooling 
and education you must begin, as do all 
sound philosophies of education, with the 
recipient. of schooling, the child and the 
youth. As in eyerything else in education, 
you run into disagreements when you talk 
about the nature and needs of young people. 
If you take the mechanistic view of B. F. 
Skinner that they operate like Harvard- 
trained pigeons, your educational task is 
then to devise conditioning techniques that 
will draw forth the proper responses. You 
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can, of course, take a view that is almost the 
antithesis of Skinner's, one developed by some 
progressives, and neo-progressives such as A. 
S. Neill of Summerhill, a view that intimates 
that children are creatures but a little lower 
than the angels who will develop naturally 
towards grace and beauty if uncorrupted by 
adult restraint and adult insistence on train- 
ing. 
Although CBE has never drawn any hard 
doctrinal lines about these matters, I believe 
none of us could accept the child as either 
machine or angel or the school program as 
either conditioning or doing-your-own-thing. 
My view—and I make bold to extend that my 
to our view—is that two overlapping func- 
tions must be emphasized in schooling, the 
acquiring of basic skills and knowledge and 
the development of moral sensibility. The first 
of these functions can be organized into a 
program; the second is a matter not so much 
of program as of atmosphere. 

It is difficult at times to get agreement 
among teachers and parents about basic skills 
and fundamental knowledge, but the diffi- 
culties are as nothing compared with the 
problem of getting people to agree about the 
role of the school in asserting moral and 
ethical standards. The reason, of course, is 
that moral standards are in a state of flux. 
In a simpler time, your right and wrong was 
apt to be your neighbor's right and wrong 
and there was even some sense of shared na- 
tional values. All this is changing and the 
changed atmosphere percolates down into the 
schools. Some of the changes, especially on 
the level of personal and social behavior, may 
be shocking to the older generation but are 
themselves assertions of strong moral fervor 
and conviction. Our biggest problem here is 
not so much our disagreements but wide- 
spread indifference and cynicism about moral 
questions, perhaps brought on in part by dis- 
illusion with national political life during 
recent years. I believe that despite our dis- 
agreements in the moral realm there are 
some things the school can do to inculcate 
worthy values and in a moment I will make 
some suggestions. But first let me deal with 
what is undoubtedly the primary purpose of 
schooling; that is, with instruction, and what 
can and should be directly taught. 

ESSENTIAL KNOWLEDGE 


I have quoted to you before a remark of 
the educational historian I. L. Kandel which 
I consider a succinct and accurate definition 
of the purpose of the school. It is the place, 
he said, for “making the child literate in the 
essential fields of human knowledge.” I know 
that learned doctors of education discuss 
and debate what is essential and claim there 
can be no agreement, and suggest that read- 
ing and writing is not everything and what 
about sex education, drug education, con- 
sumer education, driver education, and 
career education? 

Fortunately, thoughtful parents and lay- 
men and teachers, in manicured suburb or 
rough inner city, are less intimidated than 
are the educators by the complexities and 
sense what it is they want the schools to 
do for children. Certainly they don’t want 
them to produce “The bookful blockhead 
ignorantly read, with loads of learned lumber 
in his head” (small chance of that, anyway) 
but they do want schools to provide for 
children those skills and that knowledge 
which enable them to handle their own self- 
education beyond the school. Parents and 
teachers do not always articulate it clearly 
and precisely, but the best of them do have 
some sense of what should be expected after 
twelve years of schooling. 

They want children to read, not only be- 
cause reading is the basis of most learning 
and is essential for yocation, but because it 
is a source of pleasure and consolation for a 
lifetime. They want them to learn to use 
the native language, in speech and writing, 
with at least a modicum of ease and ac- 
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curacy, and they believe that many students 
can benefit from learning a foreign language, 
or languages. They hope that all of them 
will achieve some facility in the fundamental 
arithmetical operations, and that many will 
achieve a facility in the topics of the higher 
mathematics and an understanding of 
mathematical thinking. They hope they will 
learn the facts of their country’s history, 
have a chronological picture of that history, 
be acquainted with the political and philo- 
sophical principles underlying the American 
system of government, and eventually gain 
similar knowledge of other countries. They 
want them to have some notion of geograph- 
ical location and a general knowledge of the 
science of the earth and its life and 
characteristics, 

They want them to have at least some 
understanding of the physical and natural 
sciences. They hope that the school will 
awaken interest in art as expressed in liter- 
ature, music, and painting so that the stu- 
dent will explore the limitless possibilities 
of these subjects on his own and throughout 
his life. In short, although they may not 
state it in these programmatic terms, they 
want young people to gain knowledge for 
their own use and pleasure. 

The curriculum I have outlined is, I think, 
suggested in CBE’s name—we are a council 
for basie education. This is the curriculum 
we referred to when we said in our original 
statement of aims that we are an “educa- 
tional organization whose primary purpose is 
the strengthening of the basic subjects in 
American schools.” In stating that purpose 
we did not make the unrealistic assumption 
that all can travel the road of education at 
the same pace or even that all will reach 
the final destination. But we did imply that 
there is a body of knowledge needed by 
everyone, knowledge that can in some degree 
be transmitted to all save those with severe 
mental retardation. 

In stating these alms we were talking 
about the content of schooling and not 
about methods of teaching. While we all 
have our individual preferences, the Council 
has never had any inflexible notions about 
how to teach. If the teacher respects knowl- 
edge and respects, students, if he or she is 
well prepared and has demonstrated ability 
to teach, it matters not if the methods are 
conventional and traditional or experimental 
and innovative. If youth and knowledge can 
be brought together in fruitful union it does 
not matter how the teacher ties the knot. 


MORAL SENSIBILITY 


Now let me turn to the school’s role in 
developing moral sensibility. Moral and ethi- 
cal education is, to paraphrase Robert Frost’s 
remark about education in English, a slow 
process of just staying around in the right 
company. An atmosphere of moral affirma- 
tion is provided not by pious homilies on 
the part of the teacher but by the contagi- 
ous example which every good teacher offers 
to his or her students. But this has to be 
an active contagion—the teacher is not 
merely a tractable monitor, a chaperone or 
moderator, whose function is to supervise 
young people while they operate their own 
trial-and-error system. We do not want 
teaching of morality to be indoctrination but 
I do think the teacher has to have some rea- 
soned scale of values of his own, some gov- 
erning purposes in his life that he tries to 
transmit to his students, partly through 
what he teaches. 

And here, of course, comes the rub; here is 
where our raucous confrontations and bitter 
disagreements might suggest that many of 
our conflicts are irreconcilable and that the 
schools would do well to steer clear of moral 
affirmation entirely. But are the differences 
quite that intense? It seems to me that there 
are still many moral values that are widely 
shared throughout the civilized world and 
that we can find some common ground. Mil- 
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lions of people believe in affection, in friend- 
ship, in love of country, and millions of peo- 
ple want some governing purpose in their 
lives. Millions still believe that murder, 
cruelty, stealing, and dishonest dealing are 
wrong. It is true that there is not always 
agreement about these matters, but very 
often the disagreements arise not because we 
don’t believe but because we think these 
values are being corrupted. When you enu- 
merate them, you find that the area of agree- 
ment is large, that many things are held by 
many people to be intrinsically valuable or 
desirable and many things held to be repre- 
hensible and undesirable. 

It is true that if the teacher in the secular 
school attempts to inculcate his own values 
regarding such topics as politics, religion, and 
sex, he is going to disappoint and perhaps 
even infuriate students, to say nothing of 
their parents, who may have different values. 
Some time ago in the Bulletin I suggested 
that an answer to the dilemma of teaching 
values might be a modest program based on 
one value that most Americans probably still 
believe in, or at least pay lip service to— 
simple honesty. Let me repeat here some of 
the ideas I expressed in that article. 


A POSSIBLE PROGRAM 


There are many fraudulent or counterfeit 
aspects of our private and public lives that 
could be discussed in social studies classes. 
We could begin with examination of a com- 
mon human frailty, the willingness of people 
who would not steal from each other to steal 
from the telephone company. We could go 
on to an examination of advertising and the 
claims made by manufacturers of cars, pat- 
ent medicines, and household products—cer- 
tainly an interesting classroom discussion 
could result from consideration of why Madi- 
son Avenue is convinced that the public will 
not buy good products on their merits but 
has to have them dressed up with preposter- 
ous and bogus claims, Another interesting 
discussion could center around the fraudu- 
lent practices, big and little, of television: 
canned applause; the re-enactment of pub- 
lic ceremonies for the benefit of late-arriv- 
ing cameramen; the deliberate staging of 
events; public disturbances that are par- 
tially incited and directed by television crews 
seeking dramatic shots; the shameless cut- 
ting and editing of remarks to fit the format, 
and very often to bolster the opinions, of the 
producers of the show. We might also have 
some classroom discussion of the New Jour- 
nalism; that is, of the advocacy role of some 
reporters and the tendency of some newspa- 
pers to move the editorial columns over to 
the news columns. 

I suggested also in that Bulletin article 
that teachers might want to consider the 
Ambiguous Phrase as a device for distorting 
reality: “Students might be warned to be 
on the alert when anyone undertakes to tell 
them about ‘the people,’ what they ‘do’ or 
‘want’ or ‘have faith in.’ They might examine 
such phrases in newspapers as ‘some observ- 
ers say,’ Which may only mean what the fel- 
low in the next office said or refer to a remark 
made by the reporter’s wife at breakfast. An- 
other phrase worth examining is ‘it is gen- 
erally believed’ (that is, it is the writer's pas- 
Sionate conviction that what he says is 
true).” 

Students should also be taught to be wary 
of the unsubstantiated claim, not to accept 
on faith “what science says’ or “what re- 
search shows us’’ or “it has been established.” 
And of course a close examination of pol- 
iticilans’ statements and promises and denials 
is a curriculum in itself, although here one 
runs into strong biases. Perhaps the safest 
thing to do is to limit oneself to deac 
politicians, 

The pursuit of fraudulence and dishon- 
esty comes easily to young people for they 
like nothing better than to hunt down 
“phoniress" although they often attach the 
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term to such things as decent social re- 
straint and civilized manners. 

It seems to me, then, that the school does 
have a role in exerting moral and ethical in- 
fluence and leadership, a role that involves 
not conscious exhortation but contagious 
example, But at the hands of capable teach- 
ers it can go beyond that. Those moral and 
ethical values that approach universal ac- 
ceptance in the society can be asserted and 
re-enforced through the curriculum, per- 
haps: primarily in literature and social 
studies. 

To repeat, looking back on my days with 
CBE, this is the way I have coticeived of my 
role, and our role: that it is to alert the 
public to the overlapping functions of 
schooling, to the acquiring of fundamental 
skills and knowledge in an atmosphere of 
moral affirmation. 


ENOWLEDGE PLUS VISION 


I think it is appropriate to close with some 
quotations from Alfred North Whitehead’s 
The Aims of Education, a book that has pro- 
vided handy quotations for educational phi- 
losophersa of all shades of opinion, which is 
& way of Saying that the great mathemati- 
clan-philosopher gets a little muddled at 
times and talks out of both sides of his 
mouth. But I have always remembered two 
things he said that seem relevant to basic 
education. One is this: 

“What education has to impart is an intil- 
mate sense for the power of ideas, for the 
beauty of ideas, and for the structure of 
ideas, together with a particular body of 
knowledge which has a peculiar reference to 
the life of the being possessing it.” 

And the other thing he said is this. 

“Moral education is impossible without 
the habitual vision of greatness.” 

Quotation number one relates to the first 
function of education as CBE sees it; that 
is, It suggests that schooling and education 
consist of bodies of knowledge and that that 
knowledge has personal significance for the 
learner. Quotation number two relates to 
the moral atmosphere which I have suggest- 
ed is also an essential function of schooling. 
It may seem rather grand and utopian to re- 
late moral education and visions of great- 
ness to fourth-graders or high school juni- 
ors, but it seems to me the remark can be 
translated to mean that the best teaching 
aims not only at knowledge of the head but 
knowledge of the heart. “The habitual vision 
of greatness” is not easy, for youth or adult, 
but who is to deny that in our mean and 
tawdry world it is a worthy aim for all of 
us and that the earlier human beings are ex- 
posed to it the better off our world will be, 
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SAFE DRINKING WATER ACT 


— 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, since it is 
not possible to put-into the main body 
of the Recorp an extension that reflects 
a colloquy between two Members of Con- 
gress, I have met with Congressman 
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Rocers and agreed upon some additional 
discussion to that he and I were having 
on the Safe Drinking Water Act. 

Yesterday, the gentleman from Florida 
and I were discussing various points of 
this legislation, but before we could fin- 
ish, my time expired. The remaining 
questions that I had were given to Con- 
gréssman Rocers, and he has provided 
answers. 

This dialog represents an important 
part of the legislative history of this act, 
and I insert. this material in the RECORD 
at this time: 

SAFE DRINKING WATER Aci 


Mr., Picks, Mr. Chairman, another section 
that I find troubling, is Section 1423(a) 
(1) p, 102. “Whenever the Administrator 
finds during 2 period during which a State 
has primary enforcement responsibility for 
underground water sources (within the 
meaning of section 1422(b)(3)) that any 
person who is subject to a requirement of an 
applicable underground injection control 
program in such State is violating such re- 
quirement.” 

What are the criteris here? Is this provi- 
sion meant to be used whenever the Admin- 
istrator wants to get around the State 
agency? I note on p. 103 the bill says that 
the Administrator can determine that the 
State abused its discretion in carrying out 
primary enforcement responsibility for un- 
derground water sources. 

Mr. Rocers, The answer to the gentleman's 
question appears clearly in the bill on page 
108. Failure to take necessary steps to bring 
the system into compliance constitutes abuse 
of discretion, 

Mr. PICKLE: Are we meaning to substitute 
the judgment of the Administrator for that 
of the state, or does the Administrator have 
in addition the burden of proving that the 
state abused its discretion rather than just 
arbitrarily finding that it abused its. dis- 
cretion? 

Mr. Rocers. The Environmental Protection 
Agency would have to determine that the 
state had abused its discretion by failing 
to take netessary steps. That finding would 
have to be demonstrated to the court In a 
civil action. Thus, the burden would fall 
on the Administrator. 

Mr. PIcKLe. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for 
clarifying the intent of Congress with regard 
to the authority we are giving the Admin- 
istrator, but I have one further question and 
that concerns section 1431, Part D. Emer- 
gency Powers. p. 107. 

Here the bill provides that ‘“notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of the title, the 
Administrator, upon receipt of information 
that a contaminant which is present in or is 
likely to enter a public water system may 
present an imminent and substantial en- 
dangerment to the health of persons, and 
that appropriate State or local authorities 
have not acted to protect, the health of such 
persons” he may take such action as he may 
deem necessary in order to protect the health 
of such persons and that if anyone does not 
comply with such he shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $5,000 per day of 
violation, 

This is a pretty broad provisions, and I 
think it should be explained. Is it the intent 
of Congress that the Administrator is to use 
this section sparingly, and that there in fact 
exists imminent and substantial endanger- 
ment to the health of persons before it is 
invoked? 

Mr. Rocers. I would expect this provision 
to be used sparingly, because there are two 
requirements imposed on the Administrator 
before he can proceed. First, he must. re- 
ceive information that an imminent and sub- 
stantial endangerment to health exists or 
may exist. Second, he must find that state 
or local authorities have not acted. How- 
ever, it should be clear that if information 
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is presented to EPA that an imminent danger 
to public health exists, unless the Informa- 
tion clearly is inaccurate, he should move 
very quickly to determine if local efforts 
are sufficient. And if the local efforts do not 
insure, protection of the public, then it is 
the intent of the committee that he act 
expeditiously. 


WHOLESALERS PERTURBED OVER 
PRICE INDEX STATISTICS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November’25, 1974 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the seri- 
ous inflation combined with the declin- 
ing economic situation provides fertile 
ground for attacks against the business 
community—particuleriy, the segments 
of our private enterprise system which 
operate on & large scale. 

American wholesalers have become 
victims of these attacks. Their dilemma 
is aggravated by the monthly reports 
from the Department of Labor which de- 
scribe the level of wholesale prices, as 
related to the prior month and other 
earlier periods. 

Mr. Speaker, it has come to my atten- 
tion that the description of wholesale 
prices by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is inaccurate. The Wholesale Price In- 
dex is based not on wholesale prices, hut 
on manufacturers’ prices. A recent fea- 
ture article by Edwin Darby, financial 
editor of the Chicago Sun-Times ex- 
plains this dilemma, and indicates the 
injustice to wholesalers, resulting from 
the description of the Wholesale Price 
Index by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

I am hoping that the Department of 
Labor can correct this injustice. A copy 
of Mr. Darby’s article is attached for the 
edification of my colleagues: 

WHOLESALERS: RILED Over THAT INDEX 

(By Edwin Darby) 

Maybe you find it difficult to work up any 
sympathy for those businessmen known as 
wholesalers. But the wholesalers do feel un- 
fairly put upon. 

The wholesaler has never ranked high in 
American mythology. That's one reason most 
wholesalers prefer now to call themselves 
distributors. More commonly they’ve been 
called middlemen, a word that to most 
people immediately stimulates resentment 
and conjures up an image of an operator who 
mysteriously gets his hands on a product and 
slaps a handsome markup on the price tag 


before allowing the product to reach the 
retail market. 

The truth of the matter is that the whole- 
salers perform & useful and necessary func- 
tion: they distribute goods. The factory 
turns out 10 million units. Somehow 10 units 
have to get to the neighborhood store and 
1,000 to the big department store. They have 
to get there on time, as ordered, and the 
stock has to be replenished as needed, 
Many a manufacturing corporation does the 
job itself but the function is the same. 

Wholesalers have always had to live with 
the adverse middleman image, There’s noth- 
ing new there even though wholesalers did 
come in for some extra licks this past year 
when everybody was trying to blame every- 
body else for high prices. 

VIEW ON INDEX 

What has them, or some of them, upset 
now is the succession of headlines through 
the year proclaiming “Wholesale prices zoom 
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again” (July) and “Wholesale prices rise 
only slightly” (September). 

The stories of big and small increases, 
month after month, are all based on the 
Wholesale Price Index issued by the federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

And says William Englehaupt, executive 
vice president of the National Electronic 
Distributors Assn., the Wholesale Price Index 
does not report on wholesale prices but on 
manufacturers, not on the prices charged 
made up of prices paid by wholesalers to 
manufactueres, not on the prices charged 
retailers by wholesalers. 

The name of the BLS index is not de- 
liberately misleading. The dictionary defini- 
tion of wholesale is sales in large quanity 
and manufacturers do sell at wholesale, in 
large quantity. 

The BLS handbook that describes the 
methods of putting the index together is 
clear on the point. 

“Wholesale as used in the title of the in- 
dex,” the handbook says, “refers to sales in 
large quantities, not price received by whole- 
salers, jobbers, or distributors.” 

Yet, Englehaupt says, “Each month, con- 
sumer groups, labor leaders and anti-busi- 
ness politicians automatically point the 
finger of guilt at the wholesaler as the mid- 
dieman who is responsible for the increase 
and claim he is profiteering by price goug- 
ing.” 

z SEEK A CHANGE 

The National Electronic Distributors Assn., 
has decided that something should be done 
about all this and it has started a national 
campaign to get the name of the index 
changed. Its 500 member organizations, dis- 
tributors of electronic parts, components, 
hi-fi and television sets, have been urged to 
write congressmen and people in the execu- 
tive branch from the President on down. 

In addition, Englehaupt has enlisted sup- 
port for his campaign “to get this monkey 
off our backs” from the National Assn. of 
Wholesale Distributors. That’s an association 
of specialty associations representing some 
86 product lines. 

It'll take an act of Congress to change 
the name of the price index, Englehaupt 
says, because the index was first authorized 
by Congress. That was back in 1891. The in- 
dex is the oldest continuous statistical series 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and one of the oldest put out by the federal 
government. The first appeared in 1902. Orig- 
inally, it was based on prices for about 250 
items. Now more than 8,000 price quotations 
are included. 


SPACE MEDICINE: LIFE SAVING 
SPINOFF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the sum- 
mer issue of Rendezvous magazine, which 
is published by the Bell Aerospace Divi- 
sion, printed a most interesting article 
about the various techniques and equip- 
ment developed for our space effort that 
are now being used to save lives on earth. 

The accomplishments in this field are 
astounding. The achievements in quad- 
riplegic aids, respiratory diseases, sur- 
gery, cataract removal and heart disor- 
ders are almost beyond belief. We are 
reaping enormous profits from our space 
investment, 

I commend the article to you, my col- 
leagues and the general public. 
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The article follows: 

Space MEDICINE: Lire SAVING SPINOFF 

Techniques and equipment originally de- 
veloped for the United States’ space program 
are being used today to help save and im- 
prove the lives of people throughout the 
world. 

Of all the important “spinoffs” generated 
by space exploration, the space-related ad- 
vances of modern medicine are probably do- 
ing the most to be of direct benefit to man- 
kind. 

The files of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA), contain many 
examples of how today’s medical techniques 
are being advanced by space technology. 

Primarily because of advances in miniatur- 
ization and sophisticated electronics, the 
field of medicine has put more NASA-devel- 
oped technology to use than perhaps any 
other discipline. 

RESPIRATORY DISEASES 


A compact, fully automatic gas analyzer 
is a good example of such technology. 

The gas analyzer measures the composi- 
tion of air breathed in and exhaled from the 
lungs as an aid in monitoring pulmonary 
and cardiovascular activity in patients. 

Oxygen, carbon dioxide, nitrogen, and ad- 
ditional gases are measured simultaneous- 
ly, on a breath-to-breath basis. It affords 
prompt information on human respiratory 
and metabolic functions, previously unavail- 
able or too time consuming to obtain. 

In hospital intensive care units, the in- 
strument can be used to monitor the breath- 
ing of acutely ill patients, signaling the need 
for changes in therapy more efficiently than 
previous methods. 

In surgeries, the anesthesiologist can 
monitor the patient's progress, checking in- 
haled concentrations of anesthetic gas. 

QUADRIPLEGIC AIDS 

Patients who have lost use of their arms 
and legs are being aided by eye-operated 
switches, ultra-sensitive pressure devices, 
and devices operated by breath controls, 
which enable them to control environments 
in specially-equipped hospital rooms. 

Pioneered at the Huntsville, Alabama Hos- 
pital, NASA-developed technology was used 
to equip a hospital room with various 
switches, controls, monitors and actuators 
needed for an environmental control system 
for handicapped persons. 

Using the devices, an immobile patient can 
open and close doors and windows, control 
room temperature, change channels and con- 
trol volume on a television set, change radio 
stations, dial a telephone, adjust the position 
of his bed, signal a nurse at a remote sta- 
tion, turn pages in a book, and perform vari- 
ous other tasks necessary for his comfort 
and convenience. 

SURGERY 

A germ-control and dust-purging tech- 
nique originally used in production of space- 
craft is being used to help surgeons lower 
the risk of infection in surgical procedures. 

The technique uses portable equipment de- 
signed for the continuous removal of dust 
and germs from the surgical area. Equip- 
ment includes helmets that resemble those 
worn by astronauts and specially treated 
peor ga garments that bacteria cannot pene- 

rate. 

The concept is based on techniques de- 
veloped by NASA and the aerospace industry 
for sterile spacecraft assembly and self-con- 
tained life support systems. 

The equipment is used during surgical 
procedures—such as hip joint replacements— 
in which large incisions must remain open 
for several hours. Such surgery requires 
highly antiseptic conditions to protect the 
patient from infection. 

EYE CATARACT REMOVAL 

An instrument for eye surgery designed 

to simplify the removal of cataracts has 
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been developed by NASA researchers working 
with an ophthalmologist. 

The small, hand-held instrument uses a 
combination of high frequency vibrations 
with a small pumping mechanism to liquify 
and remove cataract and lens material, It 
has been tested successfully on animals. 

At present, cataract surgery is a very dell- 
cate operation. «aIt requires that a semi- 
circular incision be made over the lens of 
the eye. The incision is then stitched after 
the cataract and lens are removed. This pro- 
cedure often takes up to an hour and patient 
convalesence lasts as long as six to eight 
weeks, 

The new instrument makes only a small 
puncture in the eye and would minimize 
the problem of stitching in most cases. The 
instrument is about the size of an elec- 
tric toothbrush and is small and light enough 
to be held in the hand. The tool can be 
manipulated easily by the surgeon during 
an operation. 


CONGENITAL HEART DISORDERS 


NASA and Vanderbilt University have 
adapted a welding inspection system for use 
in rapid x-ray diagnosis of tumors and 
examination of cardiovascular flow. The in- 
spection system—a real time neutron ra- 
diography unit—has been combined with 
image intensification, video data processing 
and display and kinescope photographic 
recording systems to be used in studies of 
children suffering from congenital heart dis- 
orders, 

The system is designed to be used in vis- 
ualizing the size of the heart defect and 
measuring the amount of blood flow through 
anamalous channels. The information gained 
is expected to help doctors determine which 
patients should have operations and at what 
age. 

RADIO PILL 

NASA has developed a small radio trans- 
mitter pill which, when swallowed, can 
monitor deep body temperature by means of 
an FM receiver and associated electronics. 

The miniaturized transmitter can detect 
very small variations in temperature in its 
passage through human alimentary tracts. 
Localized temperature rises may often re- 
veal the presence of infections or other dis- 
orders, aiding doctors in their diagnoses. 

The pill has been used to monitor per- 
sons in an environment simulating travel 
in a spacecraft. The advantage of the device 
is that it allows monitoring of body tem- 
perature continuously over a 24-hour period 
on a day-by-day basis, a task difficult to ac- 
complish by methods presently available. 

The piil transmitter, about the size of a 
vitamin capsule, can be swallowed. It is 
coated so it will not dissolve while passing 
through the digestive tract. That trip usually 
takes a minimum of two days, but can be as 
long as one week if a low residue diet is 
prescribed. Its advantage is that it requires 
no wires attached to the body surface, nor 
does it require conventional inserted in- 
strumentation such as oral or rectal ther- 
mometers or a thermistor probe. 

Since the pill is small and uses a yery 
small battery, it does not have the power 
to transmit signals for long distances. It is 
used most easily in situations where the 
subject is confined such as a hospital. 

The pill transmitter also can be used to 
record and transmit other internal data in 
humans. The temperature sensing unit could 
be replaced by a monitor sensitive to stomach 
acidity, intestinal pressure, or to specific 
chemicals in the gastro-intestinal tract. 

With continued technological advances in 
miniaturization, engineers are confident 
that as many as five factors can eventually 
be measured simultaneously by a device no 
bigger than an aspirin tablet. 

HEART DISEASE 

Doctors can watch a movie of the beating 

of a patient's diseased heart—identifying 
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dead spots or scar tissue in the heart wall, 
aneurysms (bubble-like projections of the 
heart muscle) and other malfunctions—with 
a computer method devised by a NASA-Stan- 
ford University team. 

The system is designed to improve on 
current complex diagnostic methods by pro- 
viding a simple means of viewing the heart 
in action, Figuratively, it allows doctor to 
“walk around” the isolated beating heart, 
viewing it from any desired angle. They also 
can stop the display at any desired point of 
heart expansion or contraction and can play 
the picture back and forth for many cycles, 

The system projects a three-dimensional 
animated cartoon-like image of any desired 
chamber of the patient’s heart, in lines of 
light on a computer display screen, similar 
to a television screen. The display is derived 
from two-dimensional “x-ray movies” made 
by injecting x-ray contrast dye into a de- 
sired heart chamber. 

It appears that the method may be a major 
advance for the physician to determine the 
patient's need for heart surgery, coronary 
artery grafts, and treatment of yarious heart 
conditions. Heart disease is the leading 
cause of death in the U.S. 

HEART PACEMAKERS 


Aerospace technology originally developed 
for rechargeable nickel-cadmium cells for 
spacecraft power systems is being directly 
applied to a NASA supported effort by the 
Johns Hopkins Applied Physics Laboratory 
to produce a rechargeable cardiac pacemak- 
er that would elimiate the present require- 
ment for surgical replacement of such de- 
vices when their batteries are depleted. 

Currently nearly 90 per cent of the pace- 
makers using conventional mercury batteries 
must be replaced every 24 months due to 
battery failure. The wearer of a rechargeable 
unit would simply recharge his unit by don- 
ning a special vest for several hours. 

The power cell is essentially a miniature 
version of cells used in virtually all U.S. 
spacecraft. 

EMERGENCY CARE 

Flexible electrodes based on equipment de- 
veloped by NASA have been designed as 
significant components of emergency Coro- 
nary care units which could be used by 
cardiac patients or emergency attendants to 
send electrocardiographic data gathered by 
the kit to physicians by telephone. 

After examining the relayed EKG data, 
the dotcor could direct the patient or at- 
tendant to administer appropriate medica- 
tion carried in the kit. 

The adapted NASA electrodes are made of 
a conducting elastomer and shaped like golf 
balls, They can quickly be placed under the 
armpits of a heart attack patient to provide 
an artifact-free EKG signal that can be re- 
layed by telephone, 

Other advanced medical devices to come 
out of the space program include an electro- 
encephalograph helmet, an audiometric 
device to assist in diagnosing hearing defects 
in children, a powered prothetic hand to help 
amputees, a portable light indicator for blind 
persons, an ear oximeter, a device which 
measures the blood’s oxygen content by not- 
ing red and infrared light absorption in blood 
circulating through the ear, a sleep analyzer, 
and many others, 


RESOLUTION 
HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
JN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 
Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorn, I include the following: 
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RESOLUTION COMMENDING “Woopy” Hayes 
AND HIS ỌQHIO STATE UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL 
TEAM 
Whereas college football is a tradition 

uniting millions of Americans in enjoyment; 

Whereas college football provides an out- 
let of athletic achievement requiring the 
same attributes of courage, leadership, strat- 
egy, determination and resourcefulness de- 
manded by excellence in any field; 

Whereas the Ohio State University foot- 
ball team, led by its head coach Wayne 
“Woody” Hayes has, through a successful sea- 
son, earned the right to represent the Big 
Ten Athletic Conference in the Rose Bowl 
game in Pasadena, California on New Years 
day. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Ohio State University and 
its football team be commended for ex- 
emplifying those qualities which have made 
our Nation great. 


FOUNDERS DAY PROGRAM AT VMI 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 11, 1974, at the Founder's Day 
program at Virginia Military Institute, 
the Honorable Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
was awarded the New Market Medal for 
distinguished service. Mr. Darden is a 
former Member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and he has also served 
as Governor of Virginia and president of 
the University of Virginia. He has had a 
long and distinguished career, and he is 
one of the few men I have ever met who 
could properly be termed statesman. 

Following the receipt of this medal, 
Mr. Darden delivered a brief address. 
Because I believe that his words of wis- 
dom have value for all of us, I am intro- 
ducing his remarks at this point in the 
Recor, so that all of my colleagues may 
have the benefit of his views: 

VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, NOVEMBER 11, 

1974— FOUNDERS DAY 
following award of new market 

medal) 

It has been ten years since I was last here. 
I came to take part in exercises, as are these 
today, celebrating the founding of the dis- 
tinguished institution which has rendered 
such memorable service to Virginia and the 
nation since its founding in 1839. 

Many things have happened since that 
visit. Conditions in the world have altered 
substantially and the situation, insofar as 
our own country is concerned, is more dif- 
cult and dangerous than it was in 1964, and 
it was by no means easy then. It is about 
the responsibility of V. M. I. in the world of 
which we are a part that I want to talk to 
you briefly. 

However, at the outset let me commend 
the Institute on the high quality of work 
which obtains here, This comes as no sur- 
prise to those who respect and admire V. M, I. 
It is what we expect. Yet I must confess it 
gives me a great thrill to see, in a world 
where so many frightening changes are tak- 
ing place, that you have not yielded one 
whit in your dedication to excellence. Also 
I wish to record my profound gratitude for 
the award made me this morning. To those 
responsible for it I give my heartfelt thanks, 
The New Market Medal will remain always 
among my most cherished possessions, for I 
ean never forget what that name means to 
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this institution and to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. And I share with old Southamp- 
ton County its pride in young James Darden 
who stood with the Corps at New Market 
and helped turn back Sigel’s Veterans until 
twice wounded he was forced from the deadly 
fray. 

I hope we shall never lose sight of the pur- 
pose that brought V. M. I. into being. It was 
organized to prepare young men to be good 
and useful citizens and to train them to be 
good soldiers in time of war, should such a 
misfortune befall us, No one who knows the 
Institute believes it has failed in either of 
these responsibilities, And if it remains 
steadfast in its adherence to the solid prin- 
ciples which have guided it in the past we 
can be sure that, in truth, “Past is Pro- 
logue" as is boldly set out on our National 
Archives Building, and that the brilliant 
light which plays upon the Institute's past 
will Mumine and mark well the road for 
those who come after you. 

Now a word about the responsibility to 
train young men to be good soldiers should 
war come, and concerning war itself. Ed- 
mund Burke, the noted English statesman 
of the eighteenth century, whose soaring 
genius left such a mark upon England, makes 
in his “A Vindication of Natural Society” 
such an overwhelming case against war that 
one wonders why the science should be 
taught at all or rather why an outraged 
human race has not abandoned such brutal 
and fruitless trials of strength. 

One need not agree with Mr. Burke's ob- 
servations concerning the deficiencies of or- 
ganized or “political” governments to find 
himself appalled by his calculation of the 
fearful costs paid by innocent human beings 
as & result of interminable wars such as those 
that afflicted ancient Greece, Persia and 
Rome, Nor does he miss the fact, when he 
reads Burke's description of the religious 
wars of the 16th and 17th centuries, that 
war has changed hardly at all in its terror 
over two thousand years. When to these con- 
vulsions “which devoured whole cities and 
nations" are added “those wasting pesti- 
lences, those consuming famines and all 
those furies that follow in the train of war” 
to borrow his words, there can, I think, be no 
disagreement with his conclusion that war 
is mankind’s greatest scourge. However, it 
was the following comment concerning the 
Greek wars that I found most impressive. 
“But these disputes ended as all such ever 
have done, and ever will do, in a real weak- 
ness of all parties; a momentary shadow and 
dream of power in someone; and the sub- 
jection of all to the yoke of a stranger who 
knew how to profit by their divisions.” 

This bleak and penetrating observation 
might well have been made about the first 
half of this century with its two world wars 
which were in truth civil wars that tore 
asunder western civilization and brought it 
so close to destruction, The question which 
haunts us all is what can we do ahout this 
threat that hangs over us? Certainly I am not 
wise enough to furnish an answer. However, 
I have reached a conclusion which may be of 
some value and I pass it on to you for what 
it is worth. 

Like Mr. Burke, I regard war as the great- 
est scourge that has ever afflicted the human 
race, and with the new and terrible weapons 
now available I believe it has become a pres- 
ent and immediate threat to man’s continued 
existence, so we must search unremittingly 
for some plan that will prevent these recur- 
ring catastrophes. 

Along with millions of others I left our 
armed services some months after the ces- 
sation of hostilities in 1918. I returned to 
civil life an enthusiastic believer in Mr. Wil- 
son's plan for a League of Nations that would 
make future wars impossible. It was to be 
accomplished by the powers of the world 
combining in the cause of peace. Most of 
those who were mustered out shared this be- 
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lef, especially those who had seen service 
abroad. It seemed so sensible and so simple, 
The world was sick and tired of blood letting 
and it was hard to believe, I might say im- 
possible to believe, that there could be any 
doubt about the desirability of forging a con- 
cert of powers—victors and defeated alike, 
dedicated to keeping the peace. 

I had seen something of the terror and 
waste of war, and along with others I be- 
lieved it was not visionary to think it pos- 
sible to prevent what had in truth been a 
descent into barbarism. That it was a des- 
cent into barbarism I knew at first hand be- 
cause I had been with the French at Verdun 
in 1916, having left the University of Vir- 
ginia and joined them in the summer of that 
year. I was a witness to the merciless human 
slaughter there. After our entry into the 
conflict I came home and with the Marines 
returned to Europe in the summer of 1918. 

I remember as though it were yesterday 
the boundless idealism and enthusiasm for 
what was thought then to be a “war to end 
all wars.” America was to have a hand in 
the remaking of the world. Future genera- 
tions would not be marched into an inferno, 
No end of songs and poems proclaimed it to 
be so. And yet in the end there was abject 
failure. 

The guns had hardly fallen silent before 
the victors fell to quarrelling among them- 
selves. Within a year or two the disillusion- 
ment in the United States had reached such 
intensity that we turned away from our own 
plan and refused to ratify the Covenant 
creating the League of Nations, Mr. Wilson, 
struck down in his heroic efforts to rally sup- 
port for it, passed from the scene, and with- 
out his leadership we turned away from the 
one organization that might have prevented 
World War Two. However, it was not until 
1936 that it was brought home to most of us 
who supported it that it was in truth power- 
less. Mussolini's brutal assault on Ethiopia 
went unchallenged save by empty phrases. 
The dictators of Europe realized that their 
dream of world empire might become reality. 
Until then I had hoped, as had countless 
others, that some miracle might breathe new 
life into the League. 

At first I felt a deep sense of betrayal, but 
after years of observing the difficulty of con- 
certed action among the powers of the world, 
and more especially after serving as a Rep- 
resentative of the United States to the Tenth 
General Assembly of the United Nations and 
listening for hours to futile and utterly in- 
consequential debates by individuals who 
seemed, to me at least, more interested in 
forging coalitions for the next war than in 
laying firm and secure foundations for world 
peace, it was with deep sadness I concluded 
that any hope for effective machinery which 
would give us world peace was at best years 
away from realization. The implementation 
of the dream requires a more mature world 
civilization. 

Although I have not changed my mind as 
to the need to continue the quest for some 
such machinery, I know now that the solu- 
tion to this awesome problem will be long 
deferred. It is my thought that some form of 
collective action, offers still the best hope. 
I do not believe that world government can 
be made to work. In fact it could not be ès- 
tablished save by world conquest which in- 
volves what we are seeking to avoid. I am 
afraid the United Nations offers little real 
hope. It has shown with its greatly enlarged 
membership a marked disposition to impose 
unreasonable burdens upon the more ad- 
vanced industrial nations. It appears bogged 
down in petty bickering and self-serving 
ventures, We witness a tug of war between 
the undeveloped and the developed nations 
rather than reasonable collaboration which 
is essential if the pressing problems over- 
hanging us are to be solved, or even dealt 
with effectively. The structure of the present 
organization should be re-examined and if it 
cannot be revamped so as to bring about a 
reasonable balance between the members it 
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should be abandoned and some other plan 
devised, Meanwhile it is imperative that the 
United States remain strong militarily and 
resolute In its determination to protect her 
interests throughout the world. It is my 
deeply held belief that only the strong will 
remain free in the world in which we live. 
Nor, I regret to say, is this situation likely 
to change for many years to come. 

Since I have arrived at this depressing and 
sad conclusion I shall close these remarks by 
reminding you that while you must never 
cease to wc-k for some plan to insure world 
stability, you must not under any circum- 
stances let slip from your hands the weapons 
needed to insure our survival. Consequently 
it is my hope that Virginia will continue to 
train here first rate military men just as she 
has done in the past. And I trust there will 
be no break in V.M.1.'s shining military tradi- 
tion which flows in an unbroken line from 
“Stonewall” Jackson to the present hour. 
This tradition is the Institute's priceless 
heritage. The Corps must cherish it and 
guard it always. 


QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY 
PLAGUES ISSUE OF LANDOWNER’S 
CONSENT 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the Sheridan Press is carrying 
an indepth series on landowner consent 
in mining Federal coal deposits. 

Because I believe the series is excellent 
and of sufficient importance, I am happy 
to enclose it, and I commend both Pat 
Stuart and Pete Fetsco in their efforts. 

The article is as follows: 

LANDOWNER’S CONSENT—CONSTITUTIONALITY 
QUESTION PLAGUES ISSUE 
(By Pete Fetsco) 

(Note. -The issue of landowner’s consent as 
it relates to strip-mining legislation will be 
renewed to a great extent this week as a U.S. 
Senate-House conference committee deliber- 
ates on strip-mining legislation. The consent 
issue in itself has led to differences from the 
federal level down to the local, across party 
lines and on a nationwide scale. In this series, 
Sheridan Press reporters Pat Stuart and Pete 
Fetsco will attempt to present, as fairly as 
possible, both sides of the issue.) 

If the issue of landowner’s consent has 
done nothing else in America, it has in- 
creased the number of Supreme Court jus- 
tices from nine to well up in the thousands, 

In any conversation concerning the topic, 
perhaps one of the favorite ploys of those 
opposed to the concept of landowner’s con- 
sent—from U.S. Congressmen on down—has 
been to term the concept “unconstitutional.” 

Basically speaking, landowner’s consent, as 
envisioned in the current confrontation over 
inclusion of the provision in strip—mining 
legislation, stipulates that when the surface 
is owned privately and the coal underneath 
is held by the federal government, that coal 
cannot be strip-mined without express con- 
sent from the surface owner. 

The provision would not apply in the case 
of deep-mining. And although the U.S. Su- 
preme Court is historically—if not necessar- 
ily accurately—charged with ruling on the 
constitutionality of things, the provision has 
been attacked outside that court as uncon- 
stitutional. 

CLASHES TAKEN TO COURTS 

The Supreme Court has not, to this date, 
been called to issue a ruling on the contro- 
versy. However, several clashes over land- 
owner's consent—based on differing private- 
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ly-owned tracts of mineral rights and sur- 
face—have been through the mill in state 
courts. 

And at least four decisions in this case 
have been hailed by proponents of land- 
owner’s consent as firm indication the pro- 
vision is constitutional. Further, it is argued, 
these state rulings are entirely compatible 
with earlier legislative actions by Congress 
which, when the Homestead Acts and mineral 
separations bills were considered, envisioned 
only deep-mining—not any large move to 
strip-mines. 

One of the earliest such cases was in West 
Virginia—the case of West Virginia and 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. vs, Strong. 

In this ruling, “The West Virginia Court 
also explicitly rejected plaintiff's contention 
that ownership of the coal necessarily im- 
plies the right to remove it by strip-mining, 
even though other methods may not be 
feasible.” 

“BROAD-FORM DEED” 


Part of what seemed to plague the situa- 
tion for years was the “broad-form” deed. 
This came to be known as the Kentucky 
broad-form deed during a time in which 
Kentucky courts almost always sided with 
the mineral—not the surface—owner. Early 
in 1974 the Kentucky legislature made some 
movement toward recognizing surface own- 
ers, and their courts may regard what was 
apparently a broad, ambiguous form of deed 
in a somewhat different light. 

A State Supreme Court decision in Penn- 
sylvania in 1970, Stewart vs. Chernicky, at- 
tacked the question whether the coal com- 
pany “had the right to remove the coal under 
the land Involved by the strip-mining meth- 
od without liability for injury to or destruc- 
tion of the surface, regardless of who owned 
that surface, or was such removal to be 
limited to shaft or deep-mining?” 

In a quote referring to that case, an Ohio 
court later noted, “Since strip-mining in- 
volves serious disruption of the surface 
estate, the Pennsylvania court held that the 
burden was upon the coal company to af- 
firmatively show that the parties intended 
that the coal might be removed by methods 
other than deep-mining. A review of the 
language in the 1902 deed involved led the 
court to conclude that the ‘right to mine 
and remove coal by deeds conveying land in 
language peculiarly applicable to under- 
ground mining does not include the right to 
remove such coal by strip-mining methods.’” 


SKIZOLOCHI VS. EAST OHIO GAS 


In the case of Skizolochi vs. East Ohio 
Gas Co. in 1974, the state appeals court 
there held that the company had not ac- 
quired the right to strip mine, but had ac- 
quired the rights for deep mining or drilling. 

The court held that “Contracts are to be 
interpreted so as to carry out the intent of 
the parties, as that intent is evidenced by 
the contractual language; that the right 
to strip mine for coal is not implicit in the 
ownership of a severed mineral estate, and, 
finally, “A deed which severs a mineral es- 
tate from a surface estate and which con- 
veys the right to use the surface incident to 
mining coal in language peculiarly applica- 
ble to deep-mining techniques, does not 
grant the right to remove coal by strip-min- 
ing methods.” 

It was in this case that the Ohio court 
turned to an earlier Colorado ruling—Barker 
vs. Mintz—and noted, “To construe the 
‘right to use’ as including the right to strip- 
mine would be to pervert the basic purpose 
of a principle designed to mutually accom- 
modate the owner of the mineral estate and 
the owner of the surface estate separate prop- 
erties.” 

Ohio continued that although strip-min- 
ing is a modern, technologically-sound meth- 
od to provide the mineral owner “a fuller 
enjoyment of his property, yet we cannot ig- 
nore the additional fact that strip-mining, 
although similar to deep mining insofar as 
both represent a means to a legitimate end, 
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necessarily and wunayoidably causes total 
disruption of the surface estate. 

“Time-honored rules of law, meant. to in- 
sure the mutual enjoyment of severed min- 
eral and surface estates, cannot be blindly 
applied to resolve a question involving the 
right to strip-mine. This is true, not because 
those rules lack present vitality, but be- 
cause they are dependent upon presump- 
tions wholly irrelevant to strip-mining.” 

It is perhaps this last paragraph which 
sums up the further arguments on the part 
of those supporting landowner’s consent. 
Present in most of the court rulings is the 
notice that the original deeds or documents 
involved were obviously aimed at deep-min- 
ing—which has a lesser effect on the surface 
than does strip-mining. 

And this was, claim consent supporters, 
exactly the feelings of Congress when the 
mineral rights were originally separated 
from the surface ownership of homesteaded 
lands. 

Congress knows, back at the turn of the 
century, that many of these homesteaded 
lands had coal, In 1909, during the 61st Con- 
gress in relation to HR 13907 in the House of 
Representatives, a report from the interior 
department entitled “Agricultural Entries on 
Coal Lands” appeared before the Committee 
on Public Lands. 


COAL LAND CLASSIFICATION 


This document, in part, attempted to 
classify coal lands. It is worthy of note that 
the references in terms of classifications dealt 
with depths of shafts only—deep-mining, in 
other words. 

“The Interior Department is making classi- 
fication not only to present . . . but to all 
coal lands, known to contain coal,” said that 
study. 

Landowner consent advocates contend, 
even further, that following Congresses indi- 
cated their understanding that the coal 
mining in question was deep-mining—and 
that agriculture and deep-mining could co- 
exist—a position held by several of the or- 
ganizations deploring strip-mining today. 

Before the 64th Congress, again from the 
Committee on Public Lands in April of 1916, 
came this statement: “The farmer-stockman 
is not seeking and does not desire the min- 
erals, his experience and efforts being in the 
line of stockgrazing and farming, which op- 
erations can be carried on without being ma- 
terlally interferred with by the reservation of 
minerals and the prospecting for removal of 
same from the land.” 

Included in that report is a statement 
speaking of allowing rights for qualified per- 
sons to prospect and enter mineral deposits 
“under such restrictions as will prevent the 
destruction or injury of permanent improve- 
ments of the patentees.” 

Based on these and similar precedents, 
those individuals and organizations seeking 
What they consider the protection of land- 
owner's consent feel that such a provision is 
far from unconstitutional. 

It represents, instead, only the original 
thinking of the Congress of the United States 
when the entire mineral-landowner situa- 
tion was established. As such, they feel, it 
should be reaffirmed by this current Con- 
gress. 


MRS. THELMA WILLIAMS’ RE- 
SPONSE TO PROABORTION REC- 
ORD INSERT 


HON. RICHARD H. ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a letter from Mrs. Thelma Wil- 
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liams of Sunrise Beach, Mo., enclosing her 
response to an article on abortion which 
appeared in both the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and the November 2 issue of 
the National Observer. Mrs. Williams 
took issue with the statements contained 
in this article and requested that I allow 
her the opportunity to respond by insert- 
ing her letter addressed to all Members 
of Congress in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. In response to Mrs. Williams’ re- 
quest, I insert her letter in the RECORD: 
Sunrise BEACH, MO., 
November 7, 1974. 

DEAR MEMBER OF CONGRESS: I write as a re- 
sult of a letter printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, and the “National Observer” news- 
paper. The subject is abortion. I wish to state 
my views. 

I too, don't believe most of you realize the 
power you hold in your hands, It is incredible 
that in the United States, any man or woman, 
whether in a position of political prestige, or 
medical authority could consider they have 
the infinite wisdom to decide who should, or 
should not live to be born, 

R.W.A., in the letter published by the Na- 
tional Observer, and introduced into the Con- 
gressional Record by Rep. Dellums has said 
that if you deny women the right to legal 
abortion you will produce Richard Specks, 
Charles Mansons, and battered, abused chil- 
dren. 

Legal abortion, funded by our tax dollars, 
and backed by the Supreme Court, has al- 
ready done this in the United States, The 
children are battered out of life itself within 
their mother’s womb. The Richard Specks, 
and Charles Mansons now wear crisp white 
coats, work in antiseptic surroundings, and 
kill daily. They haye no legal retribution to 
fear. In truth, if proper justice was meted to 
these professional killers, they would be im- 
prisoned, as other known criminals are. 

Rep. Dellums has cited R.W.A.’s letter as 
being a logical, and compassionate look at 
the abortion issue. I'm moved to question his 
own powers of logic, if he actually believes 
this. Her letter is, in fact; filled with con- 
tradictions, and far more emotion than logic. 

Example: She states. that the majority of 
Americans favor abortion. No reliable poll 
has been taken. Questions have been mis- 
leading, or slanted toward the abortion posi- 
tion. Even if a yote was taken which included 
every adult citizen, it wouldn’t be valid, at 
this stage because far more objective educa- 
tion must be done before the average person 
could make. @ sound judgment. 

The quality of life in Japan was cited 
as proof of permissive abortion’s success 
there. Increasing reports of child abandon- 
ment, infanticide, guilt and mental problems 
are coming from that country. Doctors and 
sociologists are. puzzled at why women with 
easy access to abortion are killing their chil- 
dren in these ways: (1) throwing them from 
moving trains, (2) leaving them to smother 
in train depot lockers, and (3) abandoning 
them alive. Anyone who has pondered the 
deeper questions of life, knows why. No na- 
tion can be saturated with an anti-family, 
anti-baby, “quality of life’ mentality, and 
not eventually lose respect for all life. Ger- 
many’s Nazi era looms as positive proof of 
this. Japan is not only a sad example to hold 
up for us to copy in the treatment of our 
children, borm or unborn, it has enslaved, 
rather than freed it’s women, in the matter 
of abortion. The salt-poisoning method was 
abandoned by that country only after years 
of proof of it’s hazards to the health of 
their women. (America is now doing them.) 
The percentages of Japanese women suffering 
mental and physical complications hardly 
proves abortion to be superior to giving birth. 
R.W.A. says Japan has no unwanted children. 
Why then, is infanticide on the rise? I do not 
believe she has properly researched the facts, 
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As for Latin America, or any of the Third 
World countries, exploitation of the poor, by 
a minority of elite wealthy, has contributed 
more to the suffering and starvation of peo- 
ple than sheer numbers could do. This is 
also true in America. Local supermarkets dis- 
card boxes of food daily—cartons of bread 
browned a bit too much, produce kept at 
high prices until it spoils, etc, It is hardly 
logical to accuse the baby being born of un- 
Dalancing the universe. Greed is the cul- 
prit—not the baby. 

I find very little substance in R.W.A.’s long 
epistle to Congress. The supposed compas- 
sion, which impressed Rep. Dellums is lack- 
ing when any person, male or female, will 
put a price tag on human life, and boast of 
the savings to taxpayers when abortions are 
performed. Certainly a dead baby doesn't 
have to be fed, given medical attention, or 
educated, but using this brand of compas- 
sion we can do many things. We can, as 
the abortionists claim, reduce mortality 
rates for children with defects. Naturally the 
child killed by abortion isn’t going to die of 
anything else, not even a crash on the high- 
way. Extending this “‘illogic”, I can, if given 
the legal right, immediately reduce all cancer 
deaths in this country, by shooting the vic- 
tims before they haye time to die from 
cancer. Wouldn't this be humanitarian of 
me? I could save the taxpayers a great deal 
of money, but I submit that this is clearly 
unsound thinking, and far from compas- 
sionate. Yet, this is exactly the same type of 
rationalization applied to free-wheeling 
abortion. 

Regarding women of poverty: If more are 
choosing abortion now, it is largély due to 
coercion, Society pressures the welfare 
mother to feel guilty at bearing new life. 
R.W.A. is a prime example, in citing the 
money saved for her and the rest of society 
when babies are aborted, rather than fed 
and cared for. Is this not making the poverty 
mother a whipped and beholden creature 
fearful of public censure if she bears another 
child? Compassion again? a 

Raising a child IS an awesome, though 
rewarding commitment. It is incredible only 
to those who make it so, or none of us would 
exist. Granted, many women do not have 
the maturity, maternal instinct, or lack of 
selfishness necessary to be a parent. But, they 
scarcely need to place théir unwanted baby 
on your desk, Mr. Congressman. They have 
only to give it to one of the many pairs of 
open arms, waiting to adopt and love it. 

The claim that abortion will lead to the 
killing of other helpless unwcnted people— 
the old, ill, and retarded is quite valid. It 
is already happening, and being proposed 
for legalizing repeatedly in various state leg- 
islatures. R.W.A., again needs to further her 
research with facts, and not depend on her 
private prejudices and emotions. 

The medical statements made by her are 
a hodgepodge of ignorance. Even pro-abor- 
tionists, Including doctors, and biologists 
state clearly when conception occurs. There 
is no significant debate on this question. She 
contradicts herself by referring to the un- 
born as only a “potential human being” in 
one paragraph, then refers to it later as what 
it is—a child. 

Her reference to the Catholic Church and 
it's teaching isn’t worthy of comment, It is 
high time people who are anti-Catholic stop 
interpreting that falth In public. (And this 
includes those within it's ranks.) The term 
“devout” is habitually misused. R.W.A. ob- 
viously has an ignorant Catholic friend, but 
by no stretch of wild imagination could she 
properly be termed, “devout”, If the two of 
them are sincere in seeking truth In these 
matters they should consult an authority in 
the church, such as Bishop Fulton Sheen, 
and stop being self-proclaimed experts. 

It’s interesting, though, that those who 
favor abortion, always get their ammunition 
from the same “dirty trick" bag when it 
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comes to religion, They pull out the same 
arsenal each time: The Pope, and the Cath- 
olie Church. This conveniently ignores other 
religious denominations who have impor- 
tant spokesmen firmly against abortion, as 
well as vast numbers of laity of all faiths. 
In fact, only someone who is in some way 
ignorant of scientific fact, or has a “name 
only” religious commitment can favor abor- 
tion. It is irrevocably incompatible with 
God’s Commandment “Thou Shalt Not Kill”. 

Another interesting thing in R.W.A.’s let- 
ter is the mention of danger in birth control 
methods, but no mention of dangers from 
legal abortion. Dr. Tom Hilgers, OB-GYN, has 
written a book “Induced Abortion” which 
could show abortion minded women the 
price they can expect to pay for the sup- 
posedly safe, legal abortion. There are other 
doctors in vast number who agree. 

What about that woman who is 42, has 
her children grown, has launched a career, 
and doesn’t want a new baby? Or, the ath- 
lete who may not get the silver medal in an 
Olympic race if she’s pregnant? If either 
care so little for their unborn child, they 
are willing to kill it, they shouldn’t have 
emotional qualms at giving it to adoptive 
parents, Many activities can be pursued for 
most of a pregnancy. Allowing a baby to be 
born will require a matter of weeks, at most 
a few months of the woman’s life to be “sac- 
rificed.” When you consider how little she 
loses in the span of her life, while the baby 
is asked to forfeit all, with no option for a 
re-run, the scale of justice is certainly 
weighted at a crazy angle, when tilted toward 
abortion. 

The ambivilence in R.W.A.’s letter to Con- 
gress makes for confusion, not logic. Maybe 
some people are vindictive enough to want 
a pregnant woman to suffer for her sexual 
activity, but I doubt that many do. As for 
“punishment”—death from abortion, by 
suction, which tears the baby apart; curret- 
tage, which cuts it apart; the saline method, 
which both poisons and burns its skin away; 
and the hysterotomy which brings it out 
alive, to die slowly in a basin, can hardly 
be called “tender loving care”. If done to 
an animal, in fact, the SPCA would scream 
correctly “Bloody Murder!" The mother, in 
all these cases, along with her doctor—NOT 
any Congressman, or Pro-lifer is inflicting 
the punishment. 

The unborn human can be taught in the 
womb. (Proven by Dr. Liley, father of fetol- 
ogy.) It is extremely sensitive to pain, and 
has all the attributes of humanity that you 
or I do. It needs only time and nourishment 
to fulfill its unique position in this universe. 
It's a heartless insult, as well as a scientific 
lie to term it a fetus “‘with the intelligence 
and sensitivity of a fly" as R.W.A. has done. 

Like her, I would like to have my last point 
cover the personal reasons I have for object- 
ing to permissive abortion. I, too, have 
nothing to gain or lose for myself. 

Patriotism is one motivation. I deplore the 
real prospect of watching my once great 
country, which has a past record for defend- 
ing the helpless and oppressed, compound 
the violence of other wars, by declaring war 
on the unborn. Also, I question the dangers 
of stripping fathers, married or single of 
every right over the very life or death of their 
offspring, and placing total control in the 
hands of the mother, and the hired doctor. 
Injustices suffered by women at the hands 
of men will not be made right by such brutal 
retribution, any more than violence by 
Negro and Indian against the white man 
will correct past mistreatment. 

Unlike R.W.A., I don't question my self- 
worth. My life (42 years) has been brimful, 
with joy and sorrow. Self-worth is a product 
of inner character and spiritual maturity. It 
doesn't hinge on the treatment, good or bad, 
which we receive. Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn is 
living proof of this. I do agree with R.W.A. 
that human beings are too precious to be 
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denied their freedom. This includes the un- 
born human’s freedom to be born, rather 
than endure the slavery of death in the 
womb. I have concern too, for the medical 
personnel who have devoted their lives to 
healing and saving lives, and now contem- 
plate ending their careers rather than pe- 
come hired killers. 

Mr. Congressman, I ask you to consider 
(Madelyn Murrays, not withstanding), that 
this is a nation under God. President Ford, 
upon being sworn in as our leader, called on 
us to pray for him, and all of you in govern- 
ment, In mentioning atheists, he said, “If 
there can be any, after what we've been 
through.” The height of hypocrisy would be 
to pray to God for His divine guidance and 
protection, while plunging head on with the 
destruction of His little ones. 

In summary, I repeat: My self-esteem is 
intact, because I know who I am and what 
I am. I am the person conceived in my 
Mother's womb, I am no different now than 
then, except that I was allowed to live, grow, 
and mature. This applies to all of us, includ- 
ing you, Mr. Congressman. 

Think about that. 

Thank you for reading this. 

Most Respectfully, 
Mrs, THELMA WILLIAMS. 


DARIUS JHABVALA 


HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to note, with deep sorrow, the death at 
46 of Darius S. Jhabvala, Washington 
correspondent for the Boston Globe. 

During his years with the Globe, and 
previously at the New York Herald Trib- 
une, Mr. Jhabvala was one of our most 
able and distinguished diplomatic re- 
porters. His passing is a serious loss to 
his profession and his Nation. 

The Boston Globe of Wednesday, No- 
vember 20, carried an obituary filed by 
his friends and colleagues in the paper’s 
Washington Bureau. I wish to enter the 
article at this point in the RECORD: 

[From the Boston Globe Nov. 20, 1974] 


WASHINGTON.—Darius S. Jhabvala, diplo- 
matic correspondent for The Boston Globe, 
died early yesterday at his home here of a 
heart attack. He was 46. 

He was past president of the State De- 
partment Correspondents Assn. and was 
known among his colleagues and the diplo- 
matic community worldwide for his wit, 
charm and knowledge of world affairs. 

“Darius was Mr. Chips—lovable, fun to 
tease, but the guy we went to when we 
needed advice,” said Richard Valeriani, NBC 
diplomatic correspondent. “He was easily the 
most popular guy in the State Dept. press 
corps.” 

In Tokyo Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer said: 

“I have just learned with shock and dis- 
may the tragic news of the death of Darius 
Jhabvala. 

“As past president of the State Dept. Cor- 
respondents Assn. and as one of the most 
regular of the regulars covering the depart- 
ment, I valued Darius as an outstanding 
journalist and as a friend. 

“He will be missed not only for the highest 
professional standards he set for himself 
but also for the warmth and gentleness for 
which he was held in such high esteem by 
all of us in the Department, 
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“Darius was a great human being. We have 
all lost a unique friend.” 

United Nations Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim issued the following statement: 

“I was deeply shocked and grieved to hear 
of the sudden death of our friend and col- 
league, Darius S, Jhabvala. Over the years all 
of us in the United Nations, whether na- 
tional representatives, Secretariat members 
or correspondents increasingly appreciated 
his exceptional gifts as a journalist, especial- 
ly in the diplomatic field, 

“I express my deep sympathy to his family 
in their cruel loss. We shall miss him 
greatly.” 

John Scali, U.S. representative to the 
United Nations and a former ABC diplomatic 
correspondent, said: 

“Darius Jhabvala was one of the outstand- 
ing foreign policy reporters and analysts of 
our era. He was especially renowned for his 
ability to understand what was happening 
at the United Nations and skillfully relate it 
to the course of events in the world. His was 
a unique contribution, The world of journa- 
lishm and diplomacy compassionate col- 
league,” compassionate colleague. 

A native of Bombay, Mr. Jhabyala came to 
this country after World War II and worked 
in the communications section of the United 
Nations from 1949 to 1954. He attended the 
Latin American School in Chicago and re- 
ceived a degree in diplomacy. 

From 1956 to 1960 he worked as an assist- 
an editor at Newsweek in New York. He then 
covered the United Nations for the old New 
York Herald Tribune until 1965, when he 
joined the Globe. 

Mr. Jhabvala “grew up” with the United 
Nations, from working as a clerk in the 
erganization’s early days at Lake Success, 
N.Y., to last week, when he covered the con- 
troversial visit of Palestinian Liberation Or- 
ganization leader Yassir Arafat. 

After explaining the details and nuances 
of the impact of the Arafat speech to the UN 
General Assembly, Mr. Jhabyala concluded 
in his final news analysis in last Sunday's 
Globe; “He neither produced any new for- 
mula to settle the differences between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors through negotia- 
tions, nor was his rhetoric that of peace.” 

At the United Nations and at the State 
Dept., where he began to work for the Globe 
in 1970, Mr. Jhabvala’s style of work com- 
bined long hours and enduring patience. 

He usually worked seven days a week, ig- 
noring the pleas of his editors that he take 
more time off. Returning from his recent 
Kissinger 17-day trip, Mr. Jhabvala at his 
own insistence spent but a single day in 
Washington before traveling to New York to 
cover the Arafat speech. 

To the most obstinate ‘no-comment” dip- 
lomat, Mr. Jhabvala would return again and 
again in search of conversation and clarifi- 
cation, In his travels, he would be remem- 
bered for his soft British-colonial accent and 
his propensity for self-parody, calling people 
“Chappy,” from ambassadors to copy boys. 

At the Herald Tribune and at the Globe, 
Mr, Jhabyala’s persistence paid off with a 
continuing series of exclusives involving 
American participation in the Vietnam war 
and other world developments. 

One of Mr. Jhabvala’s reports created a 
sensation in this country and drew attention 
worldwide, Mr. Jhabvala disclosed in the 
Herald Tribune on Aug. 8, 1965, that Hanoi, 
almost aà year earlier, had accepted a proposal 
for unconditional peace talks and the United 
States had rejected it. 

The proposal was made by a non-Commu- 
nist Asian diplomat shortly after the Gulf 
of Tonkin crisis. 

The United States spurned the proposal 
because it came during the 1964 presidential 
campaign and Lyndon B. Johnson felt that 
if word of peace talks had leaked out it 
would have damaged the Democratic cam- 
paign, Mr, Jhabvala reported. 
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Mr. Jhabvala also was the first reporter in 
the world to break the story that South Viet- 
namese troops, with close-in American air 
support, had invaded Laos in late January, 
1971. With stories about the invasion by cor- 
respondents on the scene blocked by un- 
precedented U.S. censorship, he pieced an ac- 
count together from sources here and told 
Globe readers what was going on days before 
the invasion was officially acknowledged. In 
gnother major exclusive, he reported one 
month ahead of the official announcement, 
that Canada would establish diplomatic re- 
lations with the People’s Republic of China, 

Mr. Jhabvala was also the first American 
correspondent to detail the maneuvers of 
the Soviet Navy in the Indian Ocean. 

At the State Department and on the sev- 
eral trips of Secretary of State Kissinger. Mr. 
Jhabvala was father confessor to his fellow 
correspondents, as well as Journalistic advis- 
er, travel guide, occasional pharmacist (“Doc 
Darius” had a traveling medicine chest and 
was a frequent loser in “liar’s poker,” a fa- 
vored card game). 

It was not infrequent after a press confer- 
ence for other reporters to buzz around, 

“Darius, what's the lead? What’s the 
lead?” He usually told them, and shortly 
thereafter wire-service tickers and network 
baritones would echo authoritatively what 
he said. 

On his last ride aboard the Kissinger whirl- 
wind, a 33-day journey to world capitals, Mr. 
Jhabvala returned to his native country 
after a 27-year absence. As the plane ap- 
proached the New Delhi airport, Kissinger 
wandered aft to joke with reporters and said, 
“All right you guys, where is my arrival 
statement?” (US-Indian relations have not 
been the most harmonious of late.) 

“Mr. Secretary,” Darius replied for the 
group of reporters, “I can't provide you with 
a statement, but I can provide you with an 
accent.” Kissinger growled back in his Ger- 
man accent,“I can provide the accent myself. 
What I need is an arrival statement.” 

Kissinger, like most world diplomats, held 
a fondness and a respect for Mr. Jhabvale. 
The Secretary once gave his traveling com- 
panion an autographed poster, signed, “To 
Darius Jhabvala, the real Boston Brahmin. 
Henry Kissinger.” The poster featured a 
grinning portrait and the caption, “Hi, I'm 
Henry! Fly me to Damascus.” 

Mr. Jhabvala was the Boston Globe's most 
traveled reporter, logging a quarter million 
miles to witness the quest for Vietnam peace 
at Paris, detente at the Moscow summits and 
in Peking and the shuttle diplomacy in the 
Middle East. 

On Jan. 27, 1974, after a Kissinger trip to 
the Middle East, Mr. Jbabvala wrote of the 
“grueling path of peace” as diplomacy shut- 
tied between the capitals of Israel and the 
Arab nations. 

“In the absence of adequate diet and sleep, 
the nagging fatigue is offset by adrenalin. 
The body can stand a lot of punishment 
when it makes history or is witness to it 
being made.” 

In 1974 alone, Mr. Jhabvala made five trips 
out of the country, including three to the 
Middle East with Kissinger. One trip in April, 
May and early June logged 24,000 miles, com- 
prising 41 shuttle flights in the Middle East 
that included 13 to Damascus and 17 to Jeru- 
salem that caused the traveling press to nick- 
name the Kissinger airplane “The Yo Yo 


The rigorous schedule was not at all new 
for Mr. Jhabyala. In 1973, he also had made 
three trips to the Middle East, Japan and at 
one point a six-part series on the plight of 
war victims and refugees throughout the 
region. In November that year, he logged 
another 24,000 miles with Kissinger in the 
Middle East, Japan and Red China. 

His travels also took him in 1972 to Mos- 
cow for a summit meeting, Austria, Poland, 
and Geneva. He was present in Iceland for 
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a major US-Western Europe summit meeting 
and was on hand on several occasions in 
Paris for developments in the Vietnam peace 
talks. He also spent time covering former 
President Nixon at both Key Biscayne, Fla. 
and San Clemente, Calif. 

Mr: Jhabvala wrote a weekly editorial page 
column for the Boston Globe, analyzing 
events that had shaped world history. 

He was slight and seldom weighed more 
than 120 pounds, but joshed his heftier col- 
leagues, saying “I bet you can’t get your 
clothes at the boys’ section at Brooks Bro- 
thers.” 

He leaves his wife, Sarica, whom he met in 
1947 in New York when she worked for the 
Columbia University student newspapers. 

He also leaves two sons, Murzban, 23, @ 
graduate of the University of Rhode Island 
and Northwestern; and Jamasp, 20, a gradu- 
ate of Antioch College; and two daughters, 
Tebmura, 18, and Kirman, 15, both students 
at Woodrow Wilson High School here. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE FARMER 


HON. E. G. SHUSTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr, SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of the critical financial condition in 
which a great number of American farm- 
ers find themselves at present, I think the 
following article, entitled “The Plight of 
the Farmer,” extracted from the No- 
vember 21, 1974, edition of the Bedford 
County Press and written by Barb 
Ritchey, is both timely and appropriate: 

Tus PLIGHT oF THE FARMER 
(By Barb Ritchey) 


“There aren't many ways for the farmer 
to get along anymore besides increasing his 
agricultural debt or resorting to an off-farm 
income,” according to Gerald Yoder, of RD 1, 
Woodbury. 

With prices to the farmer for grain, trans- 
portation, and everything else going up the 
way they are while the prices he can sell his 
products at stay the same or go down, the 
farmer in Bedford County as well as in the 
entire United States is in trouble. 

“Food is dirt cheap,” Yoder, a state director 
of the Pennsylvania Farmers Association 
(PFA) ‘and past local president of the 
county's chapter, said. “The people who have 
the problems with the price of food are the 
ones on @ fixed income or who are retired or 
have a low income, Compared with teachers’ 
salaries and those who get organized labor's 
wages, if food prices had gone up with wages, 
food would cost. twice as much as it does. 
It’s all relative.” 

Prices for beef have stayed the same since 
about 1946, while corn, for example, a neces- 
sary food for beef cattle, that had been priced 
at $1.50 has risen to $4.11 a bushel, according 
to Yoder. Farmers lose about $140 a piece for 
eattle over and above what they get for the 
sale, 

Even week old calves that had sold for 
$80 to $100 a piece a year ago are being sold 
at $20 a head if the farmer is lucky, Donald 
Replogle, 8 RD 1, New Enterprise, another 
member of the PFA, said. Prices for the rais- 
ing of these animals have doubled what they 
were a year ago, while the amount the farmer 
receives has gone down. 

Only two or three years ago, a cow that 
was done milking could be sold for beef and 
the money used to buy four or five tons of 
soybeans to bring back for feed, according to 
Harry Wareham, a PFA member of RD 1}, 
Everett. Now, however, the same cow could 
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not even buy a ton of soybeans. The same 
thing has happened to fertilizer, too. 

Another alternative to the farmer besides 
the two mentioned before is for him to go 
out of business. If enough of farmers did go 
out of business, a food shortage would result. 
Even the ones that do weather the storm, 
however, have cut their herds drastically—to 
the point where if the income they receive 
should go up now, there would still be a 
pes because it takes time to rebuild a 

erd. 

“We used to keep 265 beef cattle and then 
it went down to 110, and now we have only 
four left, and two of these have been sold,” 
Yoder said, “I know a man in Williamsburg 
who hasn't kept any cattle for three years.” 

It. is a matter of priorities, he added. If 
things get to the point where food Js scarce 
at any price, then people will have trouble 
eating their new colored television sets, 
Peopie don’t mind it when prices for products 
like television sets go up, but let milk go 
up one cent in the store, and they yell. 

There are different soils in Bedford Coun- 
ty with different productivity capabilities, 
and the southern end has steep slopes and 
ite the harder part of the county to make 
a buck in, Yoder said, so these farmers will 
probably be the ones to go first. The farms 
up, further in the county, though, will start 
going eventually. 

If she farmer borrows from the bank to 
keep his farm going, then when he can not 
meet his payments, the bank will take his 
farm, and he will lose it anyway. “We'll 
see a few farms go this fall, but more will 
go by springtime,” Wareham said. “Some 
farms always go in the fall, but in the 
spring; the farmers that are left will need 
to buy more supplies to keep going, and if 
they haven't paid for previous purchases, 
they won't be able to buy more.” 

‘We have about $400,000 in our farm like 
everyone else,” Replogle said. “Most people 
have between $200,000 and $400,000 in their 
farms, and money is needed to keep them 
going.” 

“One solution is for the government to 
step in and subsidize the farmer,” Replogle 
said. “It's all tied up in politics one way or 
the other anyway. I don't know how it got 
there, though. Now that elections are over 
maybe someone will do something.” 

If farmers start selling directly to the con- 
sumer and cut out all the middlemen, things 
might improve, he added. Everything that 
happens to the middleman affects the farm- 
er. If sugar goes up, it costs more to make 
ice cream, and if transportation costs go up, 
the farmers have to pay more to get their 
goods to the buyer. 

As mentioned before, off-farm income is 
& partial answer. Many wives of farmers 
work, and this brings in some money. If the 
farmers themselves leave their farms to work 
elsewhere, though, who will raise the food? 

A new program for emergency loans has 
been set up because, in the beginning, of 
the beef situation. Now, however, farms with 
poultry and hogs besides beef have received 
aid, The government put out $60 million, 
according to Yoder, and this money went 
to 421 such operations throughout the coun- 
try. That is approximately $142,000 per Ioan. 

Cheap imports of beef come in and foul 
things up, according to Wareham. Countries 
like Australia are loaded with beef. There 
are not really enough dairy products in this 
country, however, but the imports of these 
products from countries like Holland have 
really hurt that market, too. 

The two past administrations have been 
selling corn overseas and bringing dairy 
products In, and they just have not paid 
any attention to the problems of the dairy 
producer, he continued. They were hoping 
for a balance of trade, but the sad part is 
that in this country they have all sorts of 
federal and state inspectors while most of 
the imported products are not even touched, 
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This makes it even harder on the producer 
in the United States. 
‘A lot of the problems is between the cus- 
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tomer and the producer, too,” Wareham 
added. “They don’t really understand one 
another's problems.” 
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Maybe Farm-City Week, designated fot 
November 22 through November 28, will help 
the two understand each other better. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. David A. Williams, assistant 
minister, St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who has given into the 
hands of man the power to rule and gov- 
ern; who has enabled men and women to 
create laws in human emulation of the 
laws you have created for the universe; 
grant unto us all wisdom, born of knowl- 
edge and hard won experience, to know 
and to do Your will. Where we find our- 
selves driven by self-interest, temper us 
with humility; where we find ourselves 
tortured by hard decisions that affect the 
lives of many people, help us to find a 
serenity of spirit in which to make these 
decisions; and where we have done well 
in Your service help us to feel the good- 
ness of success and the sense that in har- 
mony with You, we, too, can share in the 
continuing creation of this world. All this 
we ask of You, the Creator of the stars 
and Ruler of the universe, our Lord and 
our God. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 16901, An act making appropriations 
for agriculture-environmental and con- 
sumer protection programs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 16901) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for agriculture- 
environmenta:i and consumer protection 
programs for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes,” 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. McGee, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. Stennis, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. Ropert C. BYRD, Mr. Bayx, Mr. TAL- 
MADGE, Mr. Fonc, Mr. Hruska, and Mr. 
Youns to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2938. An act to implement the Federal 
responsibility for the care and education of 
the Indian people by improving the services 


and facilities of Federal Indian health pro- 
grams and encouraging maximum participa- 
tion of Indians in such programs, and for 
other purposes. 


THE REVEREND DAVID A, WILLIAMS 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this opportunity to thank the Rev- 
erend David A. Williams, who serves as 
assistant parish minister for St. John’s 
Church in Lafayette Square, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for the opening prayer he 
has just offered. 

I feel that it is very fitting to have a 
minister from the Church of the Presi- 
dents to invoke the blessings of the 
Almighty before we begin today’s delib- 
erations. St. John’s Church was built in 
1815 and has served the community 
since 1816. It is known as the Church of 
the Presidents because every Chief Exec- 
utive since James Madison has wor- 
shipped there including Gerald Ford. 

Reverend Williams came to St. John’s 
in September 1973, after completing his 
doctorate at Andover-Newton Theologi- 
cal School in Newton-Centre, Mass. He 
worked in psychological and clinical 
studies. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased that 
Reverend Williams was able to be with 
us today and I am certain that my col- 
leagues in the House share in that 
feeling. 


PERMISSION TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 
27, 1974, TO FILE CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 16900, SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1975 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous. consent that the managers may 
have until midnight tomorrow night, 
Wednesday, November 27, 1974, to file a 
conference report on H.R. 16900, making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 17505, RESCINDING 
CERTAIN BUDGET AUTHORITY 
RECOMMENDED IN MESSAGES OF 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report to accompany the 
bill H.R. 17505, a bill to rescind certain 
budget authority recommended in the 


messages of the President of September 
20, 1974 (H. Doc. No. 93-361), October 4, 
1974 (H. Doc. No. 93-365), and Novem- 
ber 13, 1974 (H. Doc. No. 93-387), trans- 
mitted pursuant to section 1012 of the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974. 

Mr. CEDERBERG reserved all points 
of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


TO ADJUST PRICE SUPPORT FOR 
TOBACCO UNDER AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1949 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill H.R. 17506, 
to adjust price support for tobacco under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 17506 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House o} 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
106 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 2. Section 101(c) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “If 
acreage poundage or poundage farm market- 
ing quotas are in effect under section 317 
or 319 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, (1) price support shall not 
be made available on tobacco marketed in ex- 
cess of 110 per centum of the marketing 
quota (after adjustments) for the farm on 
which such tobacco was produced, and (2) 
for the purpose of price-support eligibility, 
tobacco carried over from one marketing year 
to another shall, when marketed, be consid- 
ered tobacco of the then current crop.”. 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 

n.ove to strike the last word. 
NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

On February 20, 1960, the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 was amended so as to change 
the method of computing the support 
level for tobacco. The new method called 
for adjusting the support level paid for 
the 1959 crop according to the average 
index of prices paid by farmers for the 3 
calendar years immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which the marketing 
year began. 

Prior to the 1960 amendment, the level 
of support was 90 percent of the parity 
price. 

Because of skyrocketing prices farmers 
are paying for the cost of their operations 
in the past 12 months, utilizing the 3- 
year average cost in determining support 
levels has resulted in the current support 
level falling to 60 percent of parity. Such 
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a situation only spells disaster for many 
small farmers who look to tobacco as the 
only source of income. The cost of fuel, 
fertilizer, and equipment has increased to 
the point that, if support prices are al- 
lowed to continue to drop, many farmers 
will be facing bankruptcy. This will have 
a profound effect, not only in this partic- 
ular area of farm activity, but on other 
operations of the farmer in the produc- 
tion of food and fiber where he is also 
confronted with substantial losses due to 
the increased prices that he must pay in 
the production of his crops. 

The bill H.R. 17506 would simply pro- 
vide for the computation of support 
prices for all types of tobacco according 
to the law in effect prior to the 1960 
amendment more closely computing the 
support level to the actual costs incurred 
by the farmer in producing the crop. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1 of the bill repeals section 106 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 so as to 
put into effect. the means of determining 
price supports for tobacco that were in 
effect prior to the 1960 amendment. 

Section 2 reenacts as a part of section 
10i(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
the last sentence of section 106 which 
deals with price-support eligibility and 
limitation on price supports for tobacco 
on which acreage poundage or poundage 
farm marketing quotas are in effect 
under section 317 or 319. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 10701, TO AMEND THE ACT OF 
OCTOBER 27, 1965, RELATING TO 
PUBLIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND 
HARBORS 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 10701) to 
amend the act of October 27, 1965, re- 
lating to public works on rivers and har- 
bors to provide for construction and 
operation of certain port facilities, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and request a 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Jones of Alabama, HOWARD, BREAUX, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN, Messrs. HARSHA, SNYDER, and 
Don H. CLAUSEN. 


ALL THAT GLITTERS AIN'T GOLD 


(Mr. GONZALEZ askeG and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, eazlier 
this year the House in one of the in- 
stances when it has winked at the viola- 
tions of its own rules of procedure, which 
with great fervor and breast beating, 
aided and abetted by the sideline re- 
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formers and purists, it periodically 
adopts, attached an amendment to the 
so-called IDA—International Develop- 
ment Association—fourth replenishment 
$144 billion tidbit. 

The House had, at the beginning of the 
year, led by the hardcore conservative, 
“damn the aid to them foreigners” ad- 
vocates, defeated this self-same IDA bill. 
But lo and behold, prodded by the ever- 
present and perennial “goldbugs,” and 
taking advantage of a disabled Presi- 
dent who, in turn prodded by his Secre- 
taries of State and Treasury, respective- 
ly, was prodding the House leadership on 
both sides of the aisle saying this was 
“must” legislation, that he had to have it, 
sold the deal that without a nongermane 
amendment repealing the antigold 
gambling provision the Nation had since 
1932, there would be no chance to re- 
verse the vote and obtain the passage of 
the bill. 

But mirabile dictu—miracle to re- 
late—the hardnosed liberal, the dogged 
conservative, the fearful administrators, 
the timid and ignorant. leadership—all 
bought the deal. Do not bothcr to check 
the record and discover the “gol< bugs” 
did not deliver the votes—they got the 
bill—and forgot to even discu.s the im- 
Dlications of the irresponsible and 
thoughtless removal of all restraints. 

So, now, unless Congress acts between 
now and January 1 a lot of Americans are 
going to be buying gilded lead bricks. 


NEED TO MAINTAIN ADEQUATE 
PERSONNEL IN AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 


(Mr. DE La GARZA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, at the 
same time that American farmers are 
being urged to do everything possible to 
increase their production of food a serv- 
ice of great importance to them is being 
drastically curtailed. 

County offices of the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service have 
been notified that they must make sub- 
stantial cuts in personnel by next Feb- 
ruary. These offices have taken severe 
employee reductions in the past. Now 
they are told they must take more. 

The need for the assistance they give 
to farmers in carrying out essential con- 
servation practices has not decreased. 
Their workloads have not dwindled— 
certainly not in the counties of the south 
Texas district I represent. In one of these 
counties, for example, during fiscal 1974 
field employees made no fewer than 1,350 
onsite farm inspections and measure- 
ments to fulfill their responsibilities un- 
der the current Farm Act. This county 
has been directed to reduce personnel by 
four regular and all temporary employ- 
ees. Similar notices have been received 
by other counties in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, if this shortsighted pol- 
icy is pursued it will very seriously affect 
the productivity of our farmers. The or- 
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der for personnel reduction in the ASCS 
county offices should be rescinded imme- 
diately. Funds used to maintain these 
offices represent a wise and sound in- 
vestment, one that has consistently re- 
turned heavy dividends. The investment 
must continue to be made in order that 
U.S. farmers can continue to help feed 
the world. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR TO HAVE 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT MONDAY, DE- 
CEMBER 2, 1974, TO FILE A RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 17481 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Education and Labor may have until 
midnight, December 2, 1974, to file a 
report to accompany the bill H.R. 17481. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


THE NEED TO OPEN ELK HILLS 
PETROLEUM RESERVE 


(Mr. KETCHUM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Speaker, on nu- 
merous occasions in the last 18 months, I 
have urged my colleagues to press for 
the immediate opening of the Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserve No. 1 at Elk Hills, Calif. 
While the other body has passed the 
necessary legislation, while the House has 
voted for the appropriations to facili- 
tate the opening, and while over 125 
Members have cosponsored my resolu- 
tion to authorize increased drilling, still 
this vital legislation has not reached the 
House floor. 

At this time, the Interior Committee 
has before it a proposal to place the Elk 
Hilis Reserve, indeed all of our Nation’s 
energy supply, under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Inferior. I welcome 
this initiative to place our country’s oil 
reserves in a unified structure, and to al- 
low the vast oil reserves at Elk Hills to 
be used by our citizens. Estimates are 
that the reserve contains 1.2 billion bar- 
rels of ofl, which is desperately needed 
now, and which should be drilled at once. 
I hope that this legislation swiftly clears 
the Interior Committee, and receives the 
overwhelming support of the Congress. 


AMENDING FARM LABOR CONTRAC- 
TOR REGISTRATION ACT OF 1963 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the Senate bill (S. 3202) to 
amend the Farm Labor Contractor Reg- 
istration Act of 1963 to provide for the 
extension of coverage and to further ef- 
fectuate the enforcement of such act. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER; Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3202 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
this Act may be cited as the “Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act Amendment of 
1974". 

(b) Unless the context otherwise requires, 
whenever in this Act an amendment is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to & sec- 
tion or other provision the reference shall be 
considered to be made to a section or other 
provision of the Farm Labor Contractor Reg- 
istration Act of 1963 (7 U.S.C. 2041 et seq.). 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Act is amended by 
striking out the word “interstate” each place 
where it appears therein. The first sentence 
of section 3(b) is amended to delete there- 
from the phrase “ten more” and the phrase 
“at any one time in any calendar year”. The 
second sentence of section 3(b) is amended 
to read as follows: “Such term shall not im- 
clude— 

“(1) any nonprofit charitable organiza- 
tion, public or nonprofit private educational 
institution, or similar organization; 

“(2) any farmer, processor, canner, gin- 
ner, packing shed operator, or nurseryman 
who personally engages in any such activity 
for the purpose of supplying migrant work- 
ers solely for his own operation; 

“(3) any full-time or regular employee of 
any entity referred to in (1) or (2) above 
who engages in such activity solely for his 
employer on no more than an incidental 
basis; 

“(4) any person who engages in any such 
activity (A) solely within a twenty-five mile 
intrastate radius of his permanent place of 
residence and (B) for not more than thir- 
teen weeks per year; 

“(6) any person who engages in any such 
activity for the purpose of obtaining migrant 
workers of any foreign nation for employ- 
ment in the United States if the employ- 
ment is subject to— 

“(A) an agreement between the United 
States and such foreign nation; or 

“(B) an arrangement with the government 
of any foreign nation under which written 
contracts for the employment of such work- 
ers are provided for and the enforcement 
thereof is provided for through the United 
States by an instrumentality of such foreign 
nation; 

“(6) any full-time or regular employee of 
any person holding a certificate of registra- 
tion under this Act; or 

“(7) any common carrier or any full-time 
regular employee thereof engaged solely in 
the transportation of migrant workers.” 

Ske. 3. Section 3(d) of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘agricultural employment’ 
means employment in any service or activity 
included within the provisions of section 
8(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or section 3121(g) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 
U.S.C. 3121 (g)) and the handling, plant- 
ing, drying, packing, packaging, processing, 
freezing, or grading prior to delivery for stor- 
age of any agricultural or horticultural 
commodity in its unmanufactured state.”. 

Src. 4. Section 4 of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections; 

“(c) No person shall engage the services 
of any farm labor contractor to supply farm 
laborers unless he first determines that the 
farm labor contractor possesses a certificate 
from the Secretary that is in full force and 
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effect at the time he contracts with the farm 
labor contractor. 

“(d) Upon determination by the Secretary 
that any person knowingly has engaged the 
services of any farm labor contractor who 
does not possess such certificate as required 
by subsection (c) of this section, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to deny such person the 
facilities and services authorized by the Act 
of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113; 29 U.S.C. 49 
et seqg.), commonly referred to as the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act, for a period of up to three 
years,”’. 

Serc. 5. Section 5(a) is amended hy— 

(1) striking the word “and” after para- 
graph (2), 

(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (3) and inserting in leu thereof a 
semicolon, and 

(3) adding the following new paragraphs: 

“(4) has filed, under such terms as the 
Secretary may prescribe, a statement iden- 
titying each vehicle to be used by the ap- 
plicant for the transportation of migrant 
workers, and all real property to be used by 
the applicant for the housing of migrant 
workers, during the period for which reg- 
istration is sought, along with proof that 
every such vehicle and all such housing cur- 
rently conform to all applicable Federal and 
State safety and health standards to the 
extent that such vehicle and all such housing 
are under the applicant's ownership or con- 
trol; and 

(5) has consented to designation of the 
Secretary as the agent available to accept 
service of summons in any action against 
such farm labor contractor at any and all 
times during which such farm labor contrac- 
tor has departed from the jurisdiction in 
which such action is commenced or other- 
wise has become unavailable to accept serv- 
ice, under such terms and conditions as are 
set by the court in which such action has 
been commenced.”. 

Sro. 6. Section 5(a)(2) is amended by 
striking the second sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “In no event 
shall the amount of such insurance be less 
than the amount currently applicable to 
vehicles used in, the transportation of pas- 
sengers in interstate commerce under the 
Interstate Commerce Act and regulations 
promulgated pursuant thereto, or amounts 
offering comparable protection to persons or 
property from damages arising out of the 
applicant’s ownership of, operation of, or 
his causing to be operated any vehicle as 
provided herewith: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary shall have the discretion to issue reg- 
ulations requiring insurance in the highest 
amounts feasible which are less than the 
amounts currently applicable to vehicles 
used in the transportation of passengers in 
interstate commerce under the Interstate 
Commerce Act and regulations promulgated 
pursuant thereto, if the Secretary, after due 
and careful consideration, determines that 
the insurance coverage In such amounts is 
not avaliable to farm labor contractors in 
the same manner and in the same amounts 
as such coverage is available to other car- 
riers used to transport passengers In inter- 
state commerce;”. 

Snce. 7. Section 5(b) is amended by— 

(1) striking “or” at the end of paragraph 
(9); 
(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (10) and inserting a semicolon in lieu 
thereof; and 

(3) adding after paragraph (10) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(11) is not in fact the real party in in- 
terest in any such application or certificate 
of registration and that the real party in 
interest is a person, firm, partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation who previously has 
been denied a certificate of registration, has 
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had a certificate of registration suspended 
or revoked, or who does not presently qualify 
for a certificate of registration; or 

“(12) has used a vehicle for the transpor- 
tation of migrant workers, or has used real 
property for the housing of migrant work- 
ers, while such vehicle or real property failed 
to conform to all applicable Federal and 
State safety and health standards, to the ex- 
tent any such vehicle or real property has 
come within the ownership or control of 
such farm labor contractor.” 

(4) striking “or prostitution”, at the end 
of paragraph (7) and adding in lieu thereof 
the following: “prostitution, or peonage; 
where the date of the judgment of convic- 
tion of any crime as specified herein has 
been entered within a period of five years 
preceding the action of the Secretary under 
this subsection”; 

(5) striking all after the word “utilized” 
in paragraph (6) and inserting in Heu there- 
of the following: “, with knowledge, the serv- 
ices of any person, who is an alien not law- 
Tully admitted for permanent residence, or 
who has not been authorized by the Attorney 
General to accept employment;”. 

Sec. 8. Section 5 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(d) Persons issued & certificate of regis- 
tration under this section shall provide to the 
Secretary, a notice of each and every address 
change within ten days after such change. 
The Secretary shall maintain a public cen- 
tral registry of all persons issued certificates 
of registration under this section. Persons is- 
sued a certificate of registration under this 
section shall provide to the Secretary docu- 
mentation required under section (a) (4) of 
the Act applicable to any vehicle which the 
applicant obtains for use in the transporta- 
tion of migrant workers and any real prop- 
erty which the applicant obtains or learns 
will be used for the housing of migrant work- 
ers during the period for which the certificate 
of registration is issued, within ten days after 
he obtains or learns of the intended use of 
such vehicle or real property, to the extent 
that such vehicle or such real property is 
under the ownership or control of such per- 
sons who have been issued certificates of 
registration.”, 

Sec. 9. Section 6(a) of the Act is amended 
by inserting immediately before the semi- 
colon at the end thereof the following: “and 
shall be denied the facilities and services au- 
thorized by the Act of June 6, 1933 (29 U.S.C. 
49 et seq.), upon refusal or failure to exhibit 
the same”, 

Sec. 10. Section 6(b) of the Act is amend- 
ed by striking the word “and” before para- 
graph (5), and by striking the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph (5) and adding at the 
end thereof the following: “(6). the period 
of employment, (7) the existence of a strike 
or other concerted stoppage, slowdown, or in- 
terruption of operations by employees at a 
place of contracted employment, and (8) 
the existence of any arrangements with any 
owner, proprietor, or agent of any commer- 
cial or retail establishment in the area of 
employment under which he is to receive a 
commission or any other benefit resulting 
from any sales provided to such commercial 
or retail establishment from the migrant 
workers whom he recruits. The disclosure 
required under this subsection shall be in 
writing in a language in which the worker is 
fluent, and written in a manner understand- 
able by such workers on such forms and 
under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary shall prescribe.” 

Sec. 11. (a) Section 6 is amended by— 

(1) striking “and” after paragraph (d), 

(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (e) and inserting in Heu thereof a 
semicolon, and 
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(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“(f) refrain from recruiting, employing, or 
utilizing, with knowledge, the services of any 
person, who is an alien not lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence or who has not been 
authorized by the Attorney General to accept 
employment; 

“(g) promptly pay or contribute when due 
to the individuals entitled thereto all moneys 
or other things of value entrusted to the 
farm labor contractor by any farm operator 
for such purposes; and 

“(h) refrain from requiring any worker to 
purchase any goods solely from such farm 
labor contractor or any other person.” 

(b) Section 6(e) of the Act is amended by 
striking “interstate” each time it appears. 

(c) Section 6(e) of the Act is further 
amended by striking the last sentence and 
substituting the following: “He shall addi- 
tionally provide to the person to whom any 
migrant worker is furnished all information 
and records required to be kept by such con- 
tractor under this subsection, and all in- 
formation required to be provided to any 
migrant worker under this subsection. The 
Secretary may prescribe appropriate forms 
for the recording of information required by 
this subsection;". 

(a) Section 2(b) of the Act is amended by 
striking the word “interstate” the second 
time it appears. 

Sec. 12, Section 7 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “The Sec- 
retary may issue subpenas requiring the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses or the 
production of any evidence in connection 
with such investigations. The Secretary may 
administer oaths and affirmations, examine 
witnesses, and receive evidence. For the pur- 
pose of any hearing or investigation provided 
for in this chapter, the provisions of sections 
9 and 10 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act of September 16, 1914 (15 U.S.C. 49, 50) 
(relating to the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments), are made applicable to the jurisdic- 
tion, powers, and duties of the Secretary. 
The Secretary Shall conduct investigations 
in a manner which protects the confidential- 
ity of any complainant or other party who 
provides information to the Secretary with 
respect to which the Secretary commences an 
investigation. The Secretary shall monitor 
and investigate activities of farm labor con- 
tractors in such manner as is necessary to 
enforce the provisions of this Act.”, 

Sec. 13. Section 9 of this Act is amended 
by inserting the subsection designation “(a)” 
at the beginning thereof; by striking out “or 
any regulation prescribed hereunder’; and 
by striking the period at the end thereof and 
adding the following: “, sentenced to a prison 
term not to exceed one year, or both, and 
upon conviction for any subsequent violation, 
shall be punishable by a fine not to exceed 
$10,000 or sentenced to a prison term not to 
exceed three years, or both. The Secretary 
shall report on enforcement of the provisions 
of this Act in the annual report of the Sec- 
retary required pursuant to section 9 of the 
Act entitled ‘An Act to create a Department 
of Labor’, approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 
738, 29 U.S.C. 560). The reporting hereunder 
shall include, but. shall not be limited to, a 
description of efforts to monitor and investi- 
gate the activities of farm labor contractors, 
the number of persons to whom certificates of 
registration have been issued, the number of 
complaints of violation received by the Sec- 
retary and their disposition, and the num- 
ber and nature of any sanctions imposed. 

“(b) (1) ‘Any person who commits a vio- 
lation of this Act or any regulations promul- 
gated under this Act, may be assessed a civil 
money penalty of not more than $1,000 for 
each violation, The penalty shall be assessed 
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by the Secretary upon written notice, under 
the procedures set forth herein. 

“(2) The person assessed shall be afforded 
an opportunity for agency hearing, upon re- 
quest made within thirty days after the date 
of issuance of the notice of assessment. In 
such hearing, all issues shall be determined 
on the record pursuant to section 554 of title 
5, United States Code, The agency determina- 
tion shall be made by final order subject to 
review only as provided in paragraph (3). If 
no hearing is requested as herein provided, 
the assessment shall constitute a final and 
unappealable order. 

“(3) Any person against whom an order im- 
posing civil money penalty has been entered 
after an agency hearing under this section 
may obtain review by the United States dis- 
trict court for any district in which he is 
located or the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia by filing a notice 
of appeal in such court within thirty days 
from the date of such order, and simultane- 
ously sending a copy of such notice by reg- 
istered mail to the Secretary. The Secretary 
shall promptly certify and file in such court 
the record upon which the penalty was im- 
posed. The findings of the Secretary shall be 
set aside if found to be unsupported by sub- 
stantial evidence as provided by section 
706(2) (E) of title 5, United States Code. 

“(4) Tf any person fails to pay an assess- 
ment after it has become a final and unap- 
pealable order, or after the court has entered 
final judgment in favor of the agency, the 
Secretary shall refer the matter to the At- 
torney General, who shall recover the amount 
assessed by action in the appropriate United 
States district court. In such action the 
validity and appropriateness of the final order 
imposing the penalty shall not be subject 
to review. 

“(5) All penalties collected under author- 
ity of this section shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

“(c) Notwithstanding subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section, any farm labor con- 
tractor who commits a violation of subsec- 
tion 6(f) of the Act or any regulations 
promulgated thereunder shall upon convic- 
tion be fined not to exceed $10,000 or sen- 
tenced to a prison term not to exceed three 
years, or both, if the person committing such 
violation has failed to obtain a certificate of 
registration pursuant to this Act or is one 
whose certificate has been suspended or re- 
voked by the Secretary.” 

Sec. 14. (a) The Farm Labor Contractor 
Registration Act of 1963 is amended by re- 
designating sections 12, 13, and 14 thereof as 
sections 15, 16, and 17, respectively, and by 
inserting after section 11 the following: 

“CIVIL RELIEF 

“Sec, 12. (a) Any person claiming to be 
aggrieved by the violation of any provision 
of this Act or any regulation prescribed here- 
under may file suit in any district court of 
the United States having jurisdiction of the 
parties without respect to the amount in 
controversy or without regard to the citizen- 
ship of the parties and without regard to 
exhaustion of any alternative administrative 
remedies provided herein, 

“(b) Upon application by the complainant 
and in such circumstances as the court may 
deem just, the court may appoint an at- 
torney for such complainant and may au- 
thorize the commencement of the action, 
If the court finds that the respondent has 
intentionally violated any provision of this 
Act or any regulation prescribed hereunder, 
it may award damages up to and including 
an amount equal to the amount of actual 
damages, or $500 for each violation, or other 
equitable relief. Any civil action brought 
under this section shall be subject to appeal 
as provided in chapter 83 of title 26, United 
States Code, 
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“(c) If upon investigation the Secretary 
determines that the provisions of this Act 
have been violated, he may petition any ap- 
propriate district court of the United States 
for temporary or permanent injunctive relief. 

“(d) Except as provided in section 518 
(a) of title 28, United States Code, relating 
to litigation before the Supreme Court, the 
Solicitor of Labor may appear for and rep- 
resent the Secretary in any civil litigation 
brought under this Act but all such litiga- 
tion shall be subject to the direction and 
control of the Attorney General. 

“DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED 

“Sec. 13. (a) No person shall intimate, 
threaten, restrain, coerce, blacklist, dis- 
charge, or im any manner discriminate 
against any migrant worker because such 
worker has, with just cause, filed any com- 
plaint or instituted or caused to be instituted 
any proceeding under or related to this Act 
or has testified or is about to testify in any 
such proceedings or because of the exercise, 
with just cause, by such worker on behalf 
of himself or others of any right or protec- 
tion afforded by this Act. 

“(b) Any worker who believes, with just 
cause, that he has been discriminated 
against by any person in violation of this 
section may, within one hundred eighty days 
after such violation occurs, file a complaint 
with the Secretary alleging such discrimi- 
nation. Upon receipt of such complaint, the 
Secretary shall cause such investigation to 
be made as he deems appropriate. If upon 
such investigation, the Secretary deter- 
mines that the provisions of this section 
have been violated, he shall bring action in 
any appropriate United States district court 
against such person. In any such action 
the United States district courts shall have 
jurisdiction, for cause shown, to restrain 
violation of subsection (a) and order ali 
appropriate relief including rehiring or re- 
instatement of the worker, with back pay, 
or damages. 

“RECORDKEEPING 


“Sec. 14. Any person who is furnished any 
migrant worker by a farm labor contractor 
shall maintain all payroll records required 
to be kept by such person under Federal law, 
and with respect to migrant workers paid by 
a farm labor contractor such person shall 
also obtain from the contractor and main- 
tain records containing the information re- 
quired to be provided to him by the con- 
tractor under section 6(e) of the Act.” 

Src. 15. The Act is amended by addition 
at the end thereof of the following new 
sections: 

“WAIVER OF RIGHTS 

“Sec, 18. Any agreement by an employee 
purporting to waive or to modify his rights 
hereunder shall be void as contrary to public 
policy, except a waiver or modification of 
rights or obligations hereunder in favor of 
the Secretary shall be valid for purposes of 
enforcement of the provisions of the Act. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 19. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the purposes of this 
Act such sums as may be necessary for the 
effective enforcement of this Act. 

Sec, 16, Section 17 of the Act (as redesig- 
nated by this Act) is amended by striking 
“of sections 4, 5, 6, and 8”, 


Mr. FORD (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the Senate bill be dis- 
pensed with and that it be considered as 
read and printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to. dispense with the reading and ask 
that it be considered read and printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, S: 3202 is identical to 
H.R. 17474 which was reported to the 
House yesterday by the Committee on 
Education and Labor (House Rept. No. 
93-1493). 

At the outset, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
comment on the cooperative, bipartisan 
spirit which has been present through- 
out the drafting and processing of this 
legislation. My distinguished colleague 
from Indiana (Mr. LANDGREBE) has 
demonstrated from the beginning a de- 
termination to correct the deficiencies 
in the existing law, and this bill is the 
result of compromises, negotiations, and 
true bipartisanship. 

This legislation is before us today be- 
cause its precursor was vetoed by the 
President on October 29. The section to 
which the President objected, an amend- 
ment to the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, has been 
removed, However, he did express sup- 
port of the provisions of the legislation, 
which remain basically the same, 
designed to strengthen the protections of 
the migrant farmworkers under the 
existing law, and there is every reason to 
believe that S. 3202 can be promptly 
signed into law, once adopted by this 
body. 

On two separate occasions, the House 
has approved similar legislation; once by 
initial passage of the H.R. 13342 on 
May 7, and again by accepting a Senate- 
passed version with an amendment on 
October 11. On neither occasion was 
there an objection to this effort to pro- 
tect migrant workers further from the 
all too frequent abuses of contractors or 
“crew leaders.” 

In addition to removing the section 
mentioned, S. 3202 and H.R. 17474 as 
reported make several minor changes in 
the legislation as passed earlier. 

Language has been added to this legis- 
lation in an attempt to allay concerns 
that it would unintentionally interfere 
with a long-standing, traditional rela- 
tionship which has developed over the 
years between growers and students and 
between growers and adults in the hand- 
harvesting of certain crops in the Pacific 
Northwest regions. 

Because of the interest of my colleague 
from the State of Washington (Mr. 
MEEDS), language was also added in the 
House report to stress that the Commit- 
tee in no way feels that the relation- 
ship between growers and the students 
and the adults, who are permanent resi- 
dents of the area, constitutes a farm 
labor contractor relationship as defined 
by the act. 

A major goal of this legislation is to in- 
clude in the definition of farm labor con- 
tractor those who previously had been ex- 
cluded by an exemption for intrastate 
operations and for operations involving 
fewer than 10 workers. However, it is 
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clear that neither the existing law nor 
this legislation in any way disturbs or 
affects the operations about which my 
colleague from Washington (Mr. Mreps) 
is concerned. 

The vetoed bill required that a grower 
observe a registration certificate in the 
possession of a contractor. To allow for 
better enforcement, the bill before us 
requires a determination by the grower 
of possession of a certificate. This deter- 
mination fs to be an affirmative duty of 
the grower and not one fulfilled by 
merely posing the question to a con- 
tractor. 

While criminal penalties are provided 
only for violation of statutory language, 
civil penalties are made available for 
violation of provisions of the act as well 
as regulations promulgated thereunder. 

A worker who believes he has been 
discriminated against because of his 
exercise of a right secured under the 
act has 180 days in which to file a com- 
plaint with the Secretary of Labor and 
the district courts are granted jurisdic- 
tion to restrain violation and order ap- 
propriate relief, including his rehiring or 
reinstatement with back pay, or 
damages. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the obvious bi- 
partisan approval of this legislation as 
evidenced in subcommittee efforts, in the 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
in the previous passage by the House, I 
move the adoption of S. 3202. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield now 
to the gentleman from Indiana (Mr, 
LANDGREBE). 

Mr. LANDGREBE. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had the pleasure 
of working very closely with the gentle- 
man from Michigan on the whole proc- 
ess that this bill has gone through, and 
I personally am convinced that it is in 
better shape now than it has ever been. 
I ‘want to thank the gentleman from 
Michigan again for his spirit of cooper- 
ation and determination in yielding to 
the points made by the minority side of 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendment to the 
Farm Labor Contractor Registration 
Act oeing offerea today in H.R. 17474 is 
actually a better bill than we had before 
the House in H.R. 13342, which the Presi- 
dent vetoed because it contained a non- 
germane amendment. H.R, 17474 is sim- 
ilar to H.R. 13342 except in respect to 
the following: 

First. It deletes the section which 
amended the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act, which 
caused the veto of the original bill; 

Second. It reinserts an exemption for 
contractors—housewives, teachers, et 
cetera—operating within a 25-mile ra- 
dius of their home and for no more than 
13 weeks a year. The 25-mile radius was 
thought to exempt those “berry picking” 
operations in the Northwest, as well as 
other temporary, short-haul help. In 
some areas of our country, it is tradi- 
tional for students and families to assist 
in picking or harvesting crops. We just 
do not want a mother or father or 
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teacher required to register where these 
traditions still exist; 

Third. It requires a grower to “first 
determine” that a crew leader possesses 
a certificate of registration before deal- 
ing with him, rather than just “observ- 
ing” a certificate. As this was original 
intent, the technical language change is 
acceptable since it will provide more 
easily for regulation; 

Fourth. It will now provide for both 
civil and criminal proceedings for viola- 
tions of the act, but. still only civil pro- 
ceedings for violation of regulations. We 
expect. the Secretary to follow only one 
avenue of enforcement and not engage 
in undue harassment of respondents 
and we believe, in practice, the Secretary 
will only pursue one means of enforce- 
ment. However, there are exceptional 
cases where the Secretary may need 
alternative approaches and, since we are 
attempting to strengthen the enforce- 
ment of the act, we felt the Secretary 
should be allowed to use discretion; and 

Fifth. H.R. 17474, in the nondiscrim- 
ination clause, extends the time for filing 
a complaint to 180 days, similar to the 
provision of the NLRA. The bill also al- 
lows for back pay, in addition to rehiring 
or reinstatement, with procedural safe- 
guards and the right of appeal. Also we 
had originally limited damages, but as 
damages may, in many instances, exceed 
backpay or exceed a $1,000 limit, we 
thought it best to remove the limitation. 
Again, the rights of appeal are insured, 
So no abuses will take place. 

However, in regard to the “with just 
cause” phrase, in the nondiscrimination 
clause, if was my intention, in writing 
that phrase, for it to mean just what it 
says. It means the employee must have 
just cause to file a complaint, and that 
the Secretary shall have just. cause for 
bringing any action. The burden of proof 
does not rest with the respondent, but it 
does rest with the party bringing the al- 
legation. 

Besides those slight changes from our 
original bill, we have provided report 
language: explaining the “berry picking” 
exemption; clarifying the question of 
foremen who work permanently and full 
time for an employer; and clarifying the 
present regulations under the FLCRA re- 
garding passage of title to crops. Unless 
the interpretation of the regulations is 
corrected, processors would have been re- 
quired to register as contractors if they 
acquired title to any of the crops handled 
by them at the time of delivery or at the 
pe of harvest rather than prior to har- 
vest. 

Again, I want to thank Chairman Forp 
for his bipartisan approach to this legis- 
lation and congratulate him and his ca- 
pable staff for a very professional job. I 
urge my colleagues to support these 
amendments. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I-yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. Quite). 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendments which 
we are considering to the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963 de- 
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serve the support of the House, and the 
President has already indicated he will 
sign them into law. Again, the Repre- 
sentative from Michigan (Mr. Forp) and 
the Representative from Indiana (Mr. 
LANDGREBE) deserve to be complimented 
for their continued support of these 
amendments and their bipartisan ap- 
proach. 

Let me just clarify my understanding 
of a few of the provisions. We have im- 
posed on those with whom a crew leader 
deals the obligation to first determine 
that the crew leader possesses a certifi- 
cate and to keep records. These are not 
unduly burdensome requirements and 
will assist in enforcement. Although 
these growers and processors may be held 
liable for their failures to observe those 
two requirements, it is my understand- 
ing that there is no residual responsibil- 
ity in them for the crew leaders’ abuses 
and failures. 

Additionally, these amendments now 
allow the Secretary of Labor to proceed 
either criminally or civilly for violations 
of the act itself. That raised some ques- 
tion in my mind that undue harassment 
may take place and I originally felt we 
should have the Secretary of Labor elect 
which avenue of enforcement he would 
take. However, I now feel that no elec- 
tion is necessary since in practical appli- 
cation, the Secretary will probably take 
only one avenue to enforcement. To al- 
low the Secretary the discretion of pro- 
ceeding by the civil route makes enforce- 
ment less difficult and possibly more 
equitable. However, there are those ex- 
ceptional cases where farm workers have 
been held in virtual slavery for long pe- 
riods of time, and other such unusual 
cases, and in such circumstances, we 
should allow the Secretary to proceed in 
the manner he sees fit. Our report, sim- 
ilar to the report in the Senate, states 
that it is the intention of the committee 
that the availability of both civil and 
criminal sanctions will not result in un- 
due harassment or abuse of process. 

One other comment—as the originator 
of the nondiscrimination clause, Repre- 
sentative LANDGREBE acted to create a 
new right under the act. It would seem 
that his interpretation of that particular 
clause should be given great weight. I 
supported him in his effort and it is our 
intention that discrimination claims 
must be carefully scrutinized before pro- 
ceedings are brought, so as to discourage 
frivolous discriminatory complaints. We 
would expect the language of the dis- 
crimination section to be read as written, 
and that would require the Secretary to 
prove a prima facie case before the bur- 
den of proof shifts to the respondent or 
the person claimed to be in violation. 
This intent is reemphasized by the elimi- 
nation of the presumption of retaliatory 
action from the original Senate bill. 

With these clarifying statements, I 
support the bill, H.R. 17474, and urge my 
colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the Senate bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 
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PERMISSION FOR’ COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS TO FILE A RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 16994, TO AMEND 
THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
OF 1954 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night Tuesday, November 26, 1974, to file 
a report on the bill, H.R. 16994, to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to ex- 
clude from gross income $500 of interest 
on savings in the case of an individual 
taxpayer, along with any minority, dis- 
senting, or separate views, if any. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON EUR. 15580, 
MAKING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15580) making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the managers be read in lieu of the re- 
port. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of Novem- 
ber 21, 1974.) 

Mr. FLOOD (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the statement be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence agreement which is before us today 
provides appropriations totaling $33,- 
045,856,000 for the programs adminis- 
tered by the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare and re- 
lated agencies. 

The amount recommended by the con- 
ferees is $485,239,000 below the budget 
estimates, $110,685,000 below the House 
bill, and $65,286,000 below the Senate 
bill. 

Now $33 billion is a lot of money, but, 
as I have pointed out on many occasions, 
it is only a small portion of the annual 
spending for the agencies covered by this 
bill. If you add in the trust funds, plus 
the appropriations which will be carried 
in supplemental appropriations bills for 
fiscal year 1975, you will get a spending 
figure in the neighborhood of $126 bil- 
lion for the agencies covered by this bill. 

This has been a long and difficult con- 
ference. There were 98 amendments in 
disagreement, and within many of these 
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amendments there were often 8 or 10 in- 
dividual items of difference which had 
to be discussed and resolved. 

This conference agreement is the re- 
sult of a very conscientious effort on the 
part of all of the conferees to do justice 
to the tremendous demand for more 
spending for labor, health, education, 
and welfare programs on the one hand, 
and our desire to combat inflation and 
hold down the Federal deficit, on the 
other. This is not an easy task—it is like 
walking a tightrope—but I believe that 
the conferees have done their job well, 
and that this conference report merits 
your support. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The bill includes $3,356,057,000 for the 
Department of Labor. This is $356,869,000 
more than the budget request, $47,660,000 
under the House bill, and $64,850,000 over 
the Senate bill, 

The program which accounts for most 
of the dollars spent by the Labor Depart- 
ment is comprehensive manpower as- 
sistance. These are the funds to carry out 
the new Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act—CETA. The bill includes 
$2,400,000,000 for these programs, which 
is an increase of $350,000,000 over the 
budget request. The Senate cut $125,- 
000,000 from the amount recommended 
by the House for these programs, and we 
were able to restore $75,000,000 of that in 
conference. I should point out that I 
have within the past few days received a 
letter from the Secretary of Labor stat- 
ing that the administration now supports 
the amount agreed to by the conferees, 
which means that we really have not ex- 
ceeded the budget request for this pro- 
gram, Mr. Speaker, with unanimous con- 
sent I insert the Secretary of Labor's let- 
ter in the Recorp at this point: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT Or LABOR, 
Washington, D.C., November 21, 1974. 

Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations 
jor Labor-Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to you 
to indicate the Administration's support for 
the 1975 Comprehensive Manpower Assist- 
ance (CMA) appropriation level of $2,400 
million, which we understand is presently 
pending Conference Committee action and 
also for the pending supplemental requests 
for the Pension program and Employment 
Standards Administration. We recognize that 
unemployment is substantially higher now 
than when the President submitted his re- 
quest to the Congress last January for a 
$2,050 million appropriation, and that the 
level of funding provided to many cities and 
localities would fall short of their expecta- 
tions based on their previous years’ alloca- 
tions. At the $2,400 million level, we will be 
able to assure that all Title I prime sponsors 
will receive at least 90 percent of their 1974 
allocations, However, I wish to emphasize 
that this policy applies to the present eco- 
nomic situation. As such, this policy must 
not be construed as a commitment to hold 
Title I prime sponsors harmless at 90 per- 
cent in Fiscal Year 1976, 

I would like to reaffirm the Administra- 
tion's support of the supplemental request 
for $9,650,000 to administer the new pension 
reform program authorized under the re- 
cently enacted Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act. This is one of the most im- 
portant programs initiated in the history of 
this Nation. The request represents a modest 
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estizraate of the minimum effort needed to 
get this program started. Without timely 
authorization, we will not be able to meet 
the provisions of this important new law, 

We also strongly support the requested 
budget amendments to provide additional 
funds for the Employment Standards Ad- 
ministration to cover new and expanded pro- 
grams and responsibilities. This request 
called for no additional funds to the Depart- 
ment since we proposed that increases for 
the Employment Standards Administration 
be offset by reductions in other Department 
appropriations, 

I deeply appreciate the efforts you and 
other Committee members have made to 
assure adequate preparations in the Congress 
for dealing with our problems. 

Sincerely, 
PETER J. BRENNAN, 
Secretary of Labor. 


There has been a great deal of interest 
in public service employment in recent 
months, for obvious reasons. The $2.4 
billion recommended by the conferees for 
comprehensive manpower assistance in- 
cludes $400,000,000 for public service 
employment programs under title II of 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, and at least $280,000,000 
for public service employment programs 
under title I of the act. 

Adding to that the funds provided in 
the supplemental appropriation bill in 
late June of this year means we have 
appropriated $1.3 billion for public serv- 
ice employment within the past 6 months. 

The standing of the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training in the Labor De- 
partment has aroused a great deal of in- 
terest. The conferees agreed that the 
apprenticeship training programs must 
be strengthened, and we have provided 
75 additional positions for this purpose. 

We have also provided an increase of 
$83,500,000 over the budget to support 
the State unemployment insurance and 
employment service offices. We know 
that, with unemployment on the rise, this 
will probably not be enough for the ad- 
ministration of unemployment insurance 
for the whole year, but we want to be sure 
that at least $18,500,000 provided by the 
conferees is used for employment serv- 
ices to prevent any cutback in these serv- 
ices, when they are so badly needed. 

Of course, we could not pass over the 
Department of Labor without discussing 
OSHA—the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. First, on the subject of Fed- 
eral inspectors, we have agreed to an 
amount necessary to support a compli- 
ance inspection staff of 1,100—180 more 
than the House bill and 320 fewer than 
the Senate bill. Second, both the House 
and Senate bills provide $5,000,000 for 
consultation with small employers who 
need assistance in complying with the 
eet. Third, we recommend inclusion in 
the bill of a provision exempting firms 
employing 10 or fewer persons from the 
reporting and record-keeping require- 
ments. This should help to relieve small 
firms of a great deal of burdensome 
paperwork. The Senate conferees were 
adamant in their refusal to agree to ex- 
empt any firms, regardless of size, from 
the inspection provisions of the act. 

The provision recommended by the 
conferees includes express language mak- 
ing its terms subject to the Department 
of Labor's existing regulations in 29 
CFR 1904.15. Those regulations presently 
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exempt employers with seven or fewer 
employees from the OSHA recordkeeping 
and reporting requirements generally. 
They also require those employers to keep 
records and reports for a given calendar 
year, if BLS notifies them that they have 
been selected to participate in the BLS 
annual sample survey of occupational in- 
juries and illnesses. I want to make it 
clear that for purposes of the BLS sample 
survey for 1974, employers with 8, 9, or 
10 employees are to be treated on the 
same basis as the employers with 7 or 
fewer employees. Therefore, when those 
employers with only 8, 9, or 10 employees 
receive notice in March 1975 that they 
must report to BLS on the basis of OSHA 
records they kept during calendar year 
1974, it is clear that those employers will 
be required to report to BLS. 
HEALTH PROGRAMS 


We are recommending a total of $3,- 
629,151,000 for the “health” portion of 
HEW—what used to be known as the 
Public Health Service. This is $342,017,- 
000 more than the budget request, $331,- 
062,000 more than the House bill, and 
$136,688,000 below the Senate bill. Both 
the House and the Senate felt that the 
budget for the National Institutes of 
Health was too restrictive, and that, if 
approved, it would have an adverse ef- 
fect on the Nation’s health research ef- 
forts. The conferees recommend a total 
of $2,090,418,000 for the NIH, an increase 
of $255,634,000 over the budget request, 
$303,090,000 over the House bill, and 
$102,932,000 less than the Senate bill. 
$252,000,000, or most of the increase over 
the House bill, is the amount budgeted 
for research contracts, which was not 
considered in the House because the au- 
thorizing legislation had not been ex- 
tended at the time the House acted. 

Within the NIH totals, the National 
Cancer Institute deserves special men- 
tion. This year’s budget estimate for the 
National Cancer Institute was $600,000,- 
000. The conference report provides 
$691,666,000, an increase of $91,666,000 
over the budget, and $164,180,000 or 31 
percent over the 1974 level. We believe 
that the Congress and the American 
people wish to continue to place a very 
high priority on the conquest of this ter- 
rible disease. 

Furthermore, we expect that a sub- 
stantial portion of the funds we are ap- 
propriating for the National Cancer In- 
stitute will be used to support basic re- 
search which will help in the preven- 
tion and cure of other diseases. Besides 
the National Cancer Institute, all of the 
other research institutes will receive in- 
creases over the budget and over last 
year’s level. A good part of this increase 
is necessary to support the continuation 
of research training programs, which the 
budget proposed to phase out. This Con- 
gress has enacted new legislation to gov- 
ern the support of research training. We 
expect the new research training awards 
which will be possible under this appro- 
priation bill to be made in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of the new 
Research Training Act. 

Although the NIH accounts for the 
largest increase in health appropriations, 
there is a long list of other health pro- 
grams for which we are providing in- 
creases over the budget. These include 
the following: 
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Increase over budget 
-+$27, 000, 000 
+-3, 500, 000 
+10, 000, 000 
+3, 200, 000 


+6, 138, 000 
}+-40, 700, 000 
+3, 284, 000 
+46, 049, 000 


Program: 
Maternal and child health... 
PHS hospitals. 

Emergency medical services.. 

Venereal Disease 

National Institute of Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health... 

Mental Health 

Drug abuse 

Alcoholism 

Assistance for medical and 
dental schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia -+-7, 500, 000 ` 


The two major decreases from the 
budget for health programs are $40,000,- 
000 for health maintenance organiza- 
tions, and $20,900,000 for professional 
standards review organizations. It was 
our considered judgment that these 
funds could be better used elsewhere in 
the health budget. 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

For education programs, the confer- 
ence agreement includes $3,240,379,000, 
which is $32,824,000 more than the budg- 
et, $30,554,000 below the House bill, and 
$28,072,000 above the Senate bill. Mem- 
bers should keep in mind that most of 
the funds for elementary and secondary 
education programs are not in this bill. 

The supplemenal appropriation bill, 
which is now in conference contains over 
$3 billion for education programs. The 
education funds in the bill which we are 
considering here are primarily for higher 
education and for vocational education. 
The result of our negotiations with the 
Senate conferees on the education items 
is that we came out quite close to the 
House bill. We agreed to increases over 
the House bill for basic opportunity 
grants, State student incentive grants, 
language training and area studies, pub- 
lic libraries, and undergraduate instruc- 
tional equipment, and decreases from 
the amounts provided in the House bill 
for direct student loans, developing in- 
stitutions, salaries and expenses, and the 
National Institute of Education. 

The major increases over the budget 
for education programs will be as 
follows: 

Follow Through *_.._--- 

Broadcasting facilities 

Vocational education 

Supplemental education op- 
portunity grants 

College work-study 

Direct student loans 

State student 

grants 
Language training and area 

studies 
Land grant colleges 
State postsecondary commis- 

sions 
University community serv- 
ices 
Veterans cost of instruction 
payments 
Public libraries 
College librarie: 
Undergraduate 
equipment -+ 7, 500, 000 


The major decreases from the budget 
request for education programs are 
$640,000,000 for basic opportunity 
grants, $10,000,000 for developing insti- 
tutions, $60,000,000 for the National In- 
stitute of Education, $12,884,000 for 
salaries and expenses of the Office of 
Education, and $4,864,000 for the As- 
sistant Secretary for Education. 

The key point here is that, for the 
third consecutive year, the Congress has 


$18, 000, 000 
+5, 000, 000 
+ 20, 100, 000 


+240, 300, 000 
-+-50, 000, 000 
+-321, 000, 000 


+20, 000, 000 


+-3, 000, 000 
-+ 14, 250, 000 


+23, 750, 000 
+24, 155, 000 
+9, 975, 000 
instructional 
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rejected the administration’s proposal 
to provide a large increase in basic op- 
portunity grants at the expense of the 
supplementary educational opportunity 
grants and the direct student loans. I 
hope that someone at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue is listening so that 
we do not have to go through this rou- 
tine again next year. 
OTHER PROGRAMS 

Other significant changes from the 
House bill are increases of $3,220,000 for 
vocational rehabilitation, $9,000,000 for 
programs for the aging, $4,000,000 for 
ACTION, and $2,000,000 for the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting; and de- 
creases of $291,133,000 for Public Assist- 
ance, $70,000,000 for work incentives, 
$8,201,000 for salaries and expenses of 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
and $11,248,000 for “Departmental Man- 
agement” in HEW., 

The major departures from the budget 
for programs other than labor, health, 
and education are increases of $33,920,- 
000 for vocational rehabilitation, $17,- 
000,000 for programs for the aging, and 
$2,000,000 for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, and decreases of $70,000,- 
000 for work incentives, $9,684,000 for 
salaries and expenses of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, $15,208,000 for 
HEW departmental management, $2,- 
344,000 for ACTION, and $1,169,039,000 
for Public Assistance. I shall return to 
this last reduction in a moment. 

To sum up, Mr. Speaker, the conferees 
are recommending total appropriations 
for 1975 of $33,045,856,000, which is an 
increase of $3,937,519,000 over the 1974 
appropriations, and a decrease of $485,- 
239,000 from the budget request, $110,- 
685,000 below the House bill, and $65,- 
286,000 below the Senate bill. 

POSSIBLE VETO 


Mr. Speaker, during the conference on 
this bill we have received at least two 
written messages from the President 
stating that the bill was in danger of 
being vetoed. 

I received a letter from the President 
which I shall insert in the Recorp at this 


point: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C. September 25, 1974. 

Hon. Dante. J. FLOOD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dean MrR. CHARMAN: I am writing to ex- 
press my deep concern over the Labor, Health, 
Education and Welfare Appropriations Bill 
as the members of the Conference Commit- 
tee meet to consider their action on the bill. 

As the bill now stands, it would add to 
inflationary pressures by providing budget 
authority increases over the 1975 Budget of 
$750 million in programs for which increases 
are discretionary. To offset this real increase, 
an ilusory cut in budget authority for Pub- 
Tie Assistance has been made by both Houses. 
We believe that the combination of the real 
increases and the illusory cuts will be to 
produce between $300 and $450 million in 
net added spending from the Treasury in 
fiscal year 1975 because when the States 
present their bills for public assistance pay- 
ments they have made, I will be forced to 
request a supplemental and the Congress 
will have no choice but to enact it. Further- 
more the additions proposed in the bill would 
add to Pederal spending commitments for 
fiscal year 1976, when the need for restraint 
will be at least as great as it is now. 

I recognize that there have been serious 
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efforts by both the House and the Senate to 
reduce certain discretionary programs. How- 
ever, the net effect of the House and Senate 
action is excessive and inflationary; and I 
urge the Conferees to do everything. they 
can to hold the total bill within the over- 
all spending amounts proposed in the 1975 
Budget. 

Without such action, I shall have to with- 
hold my approval from this bill. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. FORD, 


And, again, just last week, in his mes- 
sage to Congress of November 18, the 
President said: 

The Labor-HEW and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriations Bill is currently in conference. 
Unfortunately, the totals are excessive. Un- 
less the Congress reduces funding in both the 
House and Senate versions, I will have no 
choice but to veto this measure. 


Now, since the totals of both the House 
and Senate bills are below the budget re- 
quest, one may wonder why the President 
finds them excessive. The reason is that 
the President’s advisers have told him 
that the reductions from the budget 
estimates for public assistance which 
were made in both House and Senate are 
not supported by the facts. If the Presi- 
dent’s advisers are correct in their con- 
tention that the full amount of the 
budget estimate for public assistance will 
ultimately be required, then the House 
bill was really $771,450,000 in excess of 
the budget estimate, and the Senate bill 
exceeded the budget by $749,086,000. Un- 
der the same assumption, budget author- 
ity in the. conference agreement would 
exceed the amount in the original budget 
request by $683,800,000. Taking into ac- 
count the increase of $350,000,000 in the 
budget estimate for comprehensive man- 
power assistance contained in the Sec- 
retary of Labor’s letter to me of last 
week, the conference agreement would 
exceed the budget estimate by a maxi- 
mum of $333,800,000. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Speaker, the background to this 
year’s action by Congress with respect 
to public assistance is this: For years, the 
budget estimates for public assistance 
have been very inaccurate. Year after 
year, it has been necessary to enact sup- 
plemental appropriations for public as- 
sistance amounting to as much as a bil- 
lion dollars because the original budget 
estimate was so far short of the amount 
actually required. The chief reason for 
this seems to have been the sharp in- 
erease in numbers of AFDC recipients. 
Then, beginning with fiscal year 1973, 
we began to experience another form of 
inaccuracy, when the administration re- 
quested, and Congress approved, a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $614,000,000 
for public assistance which turned out 
not to be necessary. 

Unfortunately, Congress did not be- 
come aware of this fact until after the 
supplemental appropriation was enacted. 
For fiscal year 1974, Congress again ap- 
proved the full budget request for pub- 
lic assistance, but later found out that 
the budget estimate exceeded actual re- 
quirements by $1,188,000,000, and re- 
scinded this amount in the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1974. As a result of their experience with 
the 1973 and 1974 estimates, the staff of 
the Appropriations Committee sought 
the assistance of the Congressional Re- 
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search Service of the Library of Congress 
in making an analysis of the 1975 esti- 
mates. Based on the Congressional Re- 
search Service analysis, the House com- 
mittee made a reduction of $877,906,000 
in its action on the 1975 appropriation 
for public assistance. The Senate made.a 
further reduction of $291,133,000, which 
was agreed to by the conferees. 

The fact is, that as of the present mo- 
ment no one knows how much will be re- 
quired for public assistance in fiscal year 
1975. In fact, the actual expenditures for 
1974 are still not known. On the other 
hand, no one that I know wants to go 
through the agony of another veto of the 
Labor-HEW appropriation bill with the 
prospect of having to operate these pro- 
grams under a continuing resolution for 
the remainder of the year. 

The gentleman from Illinois, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Labor-HEW subcom- 
mittee, deserves the credit for helping 
us find a way out of this dilemma. As a 
result of his efforts we have included in 
the statement of the managers some lan- 
guage calling for a report by the Comp- 
troller General on the public assistance 
estimates, and committing ourselves to 
give serious consideration to rescissions 
and deferrals as the President may pro- 
pose in accordance with the Budget Con- 
trol Act. We understand that, in the con- 
text of this statement, the bill will be 
acceptable to the President. I think we 
are all in debt to my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) for 
having taken the initiative which 
brought about this result. 


BARTLETT AMENDMENT 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, we come to a sub- 
ject which I wish I did not find it neces- 
sary to discuss. As all of the Members of 
the House must know by now, the other 
body adopted an amendment to the bill 
which prohibited the funds in the bill 
from being used to pay for abortions. I 
have received thousands of letters from 
all parts of the United States on the 
subject of this amendment. Most of them 
urged support of the amendment. It is 
obvious that the writers of these letters 
are speaking from deeply held moral con- 
victions. I, too, am opposed to abortion, 
except under very special circumstances, 
and I am opposed to the use of public 
funds to pay for abortions. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ferees were of the opinion that an an- 
nual appropriation bill is not the proper 
place to deal with this question. You will 
recall that a similar provision was re- 
jected by this House in a recorded vote 
last June, Certainly, Congress should 
deal with this subject in a careful and 
deliberate manner. I strongly urge the 
appropriate legislative committees to 
schedule hearings on this subject and to 
settle this issue once and for all. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the - 
conference report and of the motions 
which I shall offer in connection with the 
amendments which are reported in dis- 
agreement, and I shall insert in the REC- 
orp at this point a detailed table show- 
ing the amounts provided in the confer- 
ence agreement for each appropriation in 
the bill, together with the appropriate 
comparisons. 

The table follows: 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1975 (H.R. 15580) NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY— CONFERENCE SUMMARY 


Agency and item 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 


Program administration 

Trost und transfer 
Comprehensive manp wer assistanc 
Community service employment for older Americans.. 
Federal unemployment benefits and allowances _ . 
Grants to States for unemployment insurance an 

ment serviccs_. > 
Trust fund transfer. 


Total, Manpower Administration... 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses 
EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses... 
Special benefits... 


"2, 776, 746, 000 


1974 1974 operating 
appropriation level 1 


1975 


Conference agreement compared with— 


Budget 
estimate 


$71, 762, 000 


(26, 766, 000) 


2, 265, 584, 000 
, 000, 000 

365, 000, 000 
400, 000 


10, 000, 000 

365, 000, 000 

64, 400, 000 
(898, 400, 000) 


(ead, 700, 000) 


$67, 763, 000 
(28, 165, 000) 
2, 050, 000, 000 


365, 000, 000° 


64, 400, 000 
(845, 400, 000) 


House bill 


Senate bill 


Conference 
agreement 


1974 operating 
level 1 


Budget 1975 


House 


$67, 759, 000 
(28, 165, 000) 
2, 450, 000, 000 
16, 000, 000 
365, 000, 000 


400, 000 
eas, 400, 000) 


$68, 259, 000 
gs 165, 000) 

2, 325, 000, 000 

20, 000, 000 

365, 000, 000 


64, 400, 000 
(975, 40, 000) 


$88, 009, 000 
(28, 165, 000) 

2, 400, 000, 000 

12, 000, 000 


365, 000, 000 .... 


64, 400, 000 
(928, 900, 000) 


~+$246, 000 


(+83, 500, 000) 


—50, 000, 000 
+2, 000, 000 


+75, 000, 000 
—8, 000, 000 


2, 776, 746, 000 


2, 547, 163, 000 2, 957, 159, 000 


2, 842; 659, 000 


2, 909, 409, 000 


+132, 663, 000 


+362, 246, 000 


—47, 750, 000 


+66, 750, 000 


24, 398, 000 


A 398, 000 


57, 428, 000 
138, 450, 000 


57, 428, 000 
138, 450, 000 


29, 600, 000 


69, 775, 000 
165, 000, 000 


Total, Employment Standards Administration 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Salaries and expenses 
DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
Salaries and expenses. 
Trust fund transfer 


Total, Departmental Management. 


Total, new budget (obligational) authority, Depart- fu 


ment of Labor. 
TITLE 11}—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Buildings and facilities... 
Total, Health Services Administration 
CENTER FOR DISEASE CONTROL 
Preventive health services..............---------- * 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


National Cancer Institute. 

National Heart and Lung Institute. 

National Institute of Dental Research... 

National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive 
Diseases. 

National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke___._- 

National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases__..__-_ 

National Institute of General Medical Sciences 

National Institute of Child Health and Human Achaea ž 

National Eye Institute. _ mE 

National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences... __ 5 

Research resources A 


195, 878, 000 195, 878, 000 


23A TIS TIS, 000. 


70, 408, 000 


70, 408, 000 


102, 500, 000 


27, 890, 000 


69, 362, 000 
165, 000, 000 


234, 362, w 


100, 816, 000 


27, 745, 000 


69, 150, 000 
165, 000, 000 
_ 234; 150, 00- 


105, 206, :000_ 


27, 745, 000 


69, 150, 000 
165, 000, 000 


-+3, 347, 000 


+11, 722, 000 
+26, 550, 000 


—1, 855, 000 


2A, 150, 000 


102, 006, 000 


+38, 272, on 


+31, 598, 000 


48, 635, 000 


24, 571, 000 


24, 571, 000 
(797, 000) 


%8, 635, 000 


(797, 000) 


_ 53, 3, 250, 000 


53, 000, 000 


52, 872, 000 


31, 700, 000 
(820, 009) 
200, 000 


30, 290, 000 
(820, 000) 
200, 000 


28, 375, 000 
(820, 000) 
200, 000 


s 872, 000 


+-4, 237, 000 


- 494, 00 


+-1, 190, 000 


29, 675, 000 
(820, 000) 
200, 000 


04 om) 


hi 4, 571, | 000 24, 571, 000 


3, 140, 636, 000 3, 140, 636, 000 


485, 856, 000 85, 856, 000 
(5, 419, 000) 
9; 500, 000 


495, 356,000 000 __ 495, , 356, € %0. 


6 419, 000 
9, 500, 000 000° 


3 900; 000 


2, 999, 188, 000 


493, 413, 000 
(5, 774, 000) 


30, 490, 000 


3, 403, 717, 000 


481, 860, 000 
(5, 774, 000) 


_ 28, 575, 09 


3,291, 207, 000 


508, 455, 000 
(5, 774, 000) 


a 875, 000 


3, 356, 057, 000 


493, 455, 000 
(5, 774, 000) 


—2, 025, 000 
X 


—2, 025, 000 


+5, 304, w 


-}215, 421, 000 


+7, 599, 000 
(+355, 000)¢ 
9 000 


-{-356, 869, 000 


+42, 000 
X 


—47, 660, 000 


+11, 595, 000 
X 


Pa 413, 000 000 


125, 854, 000 


125, 854, 000 


124, 714, 000 


_481, 860, 000 


508, 455, 000 


_ 493, 455, „000 


—1, 901, 000 


+42, 000 


+11, 595, 000 


134, 910, 000 


140, 443, 000 


136, 443, 000 


+10, 859, 000 


-+-11, 729, 000 


+1, 533, 000 


551, 191, 500 
302, 915, 000 
45, 565, 500 


159, 447, 000 


527, 486, 000 
289, 550, 000 
43, 959, 000 


152, 961, 000 
119, 958, 000 
110, 404, 000 
168, 329, 000 
124, 897, 000 
39, 947, 000 
28, 397, 000 
126, 941, 000 


176, 778, 000 
u 254, 000 


2% 879, 000 
132, 121, 000 


600, 000, 000 
309, 299; 000 
43, 959, 000 


152, 961, 000 
119, Pry d 


a? 

329, 000 
be 897, 000 
39, 947, 000 
28, 684, 000 
82, 700, 609 


479, 506, 000 
321, 196, 000 
44, 388, 000 


162, 207, 000 
120, 232, 000 
38, 878, 000 


32, 594, 000 
124, 370, 000 


51, 000, 000 
178, 000, 000 


0, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 
130, 000, 000 


691, 666, 000 
324, 130, 000 
49, 864, 000 


173, 121, 000 


127, 200; 000 


+164, 180, 000 
+34, 580, 000 
+-5, 905, 000 


+20, 160, 000 
+22, 540, 000 
+-9, 048, 000 
+19, 071, 000 
-+-17, 069, 000 
+-4, 186, 000 
+6, 552, 000 
+259, 000 


+91, 666, 000 
-+-14, 831, 000 
+5, 905, 000 


+20, ba 000 
+22, 540, 000 
“+9, 048, 000 
4-19, 071, 000 
-+-17, 069; 000 
+4, 186, 000 
+6, 265, 000 
-+-44, 500, 000 


4-212, 160, 000 
++2,934, 000 
+5, 476, 000 


+10, 914, 000 


+2) 830, 000 


—63, 334, 000 
—5, 870, 000 
—1, 136, 000 


—4, 879, 000 
1 000 


, 000 
—2, 800, 000 
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DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1975 (H.R. 15580) NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY—CONFERENCE SUMMARY—Continued 


Agency and item 


1974 
appropriation 


1974 operating 
level i 


1975 


Budget 
estimate 


House bill 


Senate bill 


Conference 
agreement 


1974 operating 
level} 


John E. Fogarty International Center for Advanced Study in 
Health Sciences. 


Subtotal, NIH research institutes 
National Library of Medicine. 
Buildings and facilities 
Officer of the Director... s... 2.2.2.2. eee ne eeeeeee ne ; 


Total, National Institutes of Health. ..............-. 


ALCOHOL, DRUG ABUSE, AND MENTAL HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


Alcohol, drug ahuse, and mental health 
St. Elizabeth 


Total, Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration 


Total, Health Resources Administration... ..._.. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HEALTH 


Assistant secretary for health 
Trust fund transfer...._- 
Retirement pay and medical ‘benefits for commissioned | 
olicers-Gndetiity) 7 0 oe r N 
Scientific activities overseas (special foreign currency pro- 


Total, Assistant Secretary for Health.......... 
EDUCATION DIVISION 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education 

Occupational, vocational and adult education... 

Higher education. . cat i 

Library resources... 

Educational development... 

Educational activities overseas (special foreign currency 
posam ).-- 

Salaries and expenses. 

Student loan insurance fund. 

Higher education facilities loan and insurance fund.. 


Subtotal, Office of Education.. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
National tnstitute of Education. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION 


Salaries and expenses SAE 
Improvement of postsecondary education- -u 


$4, 767, 000 


$4, 767, 000 


$4, 784, 000 


$5, 384, 000 


$6, 000, 000 


$5, 589, 000 


+$822, 000 


s Hospital (indefinite). ............-..------ 


1, 812, 539, 000 
26, 329, 000 
8, 000, 000 
12, 903, 000 

4 859, „77, 000 


1, 737, 596, 000 
2 000 


1, 784, 828, 000 


1, 785, 922, 000 
27, 738, 000 


18, 124, 000 


1, 744, 666,000 
21, 768, 000 


, 000, 000 
17, 894, 000 


2, 144, 000, 000 
29, 350, 000 


3, 000, 000 
17, 000, 000 


2, 041, 968, 000 
28, 450, 000 
, 000 


17, 000, 000 


+304, 372, 000 
+2, 121, 000 


—5, 000, 000 
+-4, 097, 000 


~ 1, 834,784,000 


TK 787, 1828, 0 000 


802, 781, 000 
41, 784, 000 


844, 565, 000 


793, 214, 000 
000 


834, 998, 000 


692, 162, 000 
42, 340, 000 


761, 601, 000 
42, 340, 000 


E 193, 350, 000 


811, 114, 000 


42, 340, 000 


_ 20%, 418, 000 


-+-305, 590, 000 


Conference agreement compared with— 


Budget 1975 


-+$805, 000 


+256, 046, 000 
+712, 000 


+255, 634, 000 


House 


4-303, 090, 000 


781, 358, 000 
42, 340, 000 


—11, 856, 000 


+89, 196, 000 
ER OB 2 a Rs | AE i ah ab oenehspor 


734, 502, 000 


803, 941, 000 


853, 454, 000 


823, 698, 000 


—11, 300, 000 


+89, 196, 000 


+19, 757, 000 


+19, 757, 000 


—29, 756, 000 


—29, 756, 000 


—102, $32, 000 
———— 


34, 103, 000 
1, 912, 000 


42, 628, 000 
(27, 000, 000) 


43, 422, 000 


23, 215, 000 
(27, 000, 000) 


43, 422, 000 


30, 215, 000 
(27; 000, 000) 


43, 422, 000 


+-17, 270, 000 


(+27, 000, 000) ¢ 


+9, 319, 060 


48, 960, 000 


000 
2, 948, 000 
2, 839, 580, 000 


75, 700, 000 


1, 846, 000 
000 


3, 671,000 
15, 000, 000 


~ 3,176, 995, 000 


2, 437, 000 
11, 500, 000 


~ 3,198, 500,000 


2, 307, 000 
11, 500, 000 


107, 600, 000 


612, 376, 000 
2, 131, 271, 000 
72, 224, 000 


115, 000, 
2, 701, 000 


3, 156, 572, 000 


70, 000, 000 


2, 307, 000 
11, 500, 000 


+54, 600, 000 
4-87, 312, 000 
+270, 774, 000 
— 000 


—144, 408, 000 


g 


4-316, 992, 000 
—5, 700, 000 


-+-461, 000 
+1, 500, 000 


1, 248, 000 
far, 224, 000 


+97, 688, 000 


—60, 000, 000 


—1, 364, 000 
000 


g ' 


—20, 424, 000 


—10, 000, 000 


Subtotal, Assistant Secretary for Education... 
Total, Education Division... 
SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 
Public assistance ” aS 
Work incentives... 22.2. 
Rehabilitation services 
Salaries and expenses_ 
Trust fund transfer... 
Total, Social and Rehabilitation Service.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


11, 846, 000 
2, 983, 125, 000 


11, 846, 000 


2, 927, 126, 000 


18, 671, 000 


13, 937, 000 


13, 807, 000 


13, 807, 000 


-+1, 961, 000 


3, 207, 555, 000 


3, 270, 933, 000 


11, 665, 279, 000 


(600, 000) 


11, 662, 779, 000 


13, 280, 770, 000 
280, 000, 000 
737, 900, 000 

73, 503, 000 


(600, 000) 


12, 402, 864, 000 
280, 000, 000 
768, 600, 000 

72, 020, 000 
(600, 000) 


_ 3, 212, 307, o 


12, 111, 731, 000 
210, 000, 000 
784, 120, 000 
63, 819, 000 


(600, 000) 


AS 240, 379, 000 


+ as, 253, ba 


12, 111, 731, 000 
210, 006 


9, 000 
(600, 000). 


-+-448, 952, 000 
—130, 443, 000 
—115, 265, 000 

—8, 381, 000 


12, 965, 957, 000 


12, 962, 507, 000 


14, 372, 173, 000 


13, 523, 484, 000 


13, 169, 670, 000 


13, 157, 370, 000 


-+-194, 863, 000 


—4, 864, 000 
+32, 824, 000 


—41, 928, 000 


+70, 000, 000 


—1, 214, 803, 000 


—366, 114, 000 


SNOO 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Payments to social security trust funds. 
Special benefits for disabled coal miners 
Supplemental security income program. 
Limitation on salaries and expenses. 
Limitation on construction. 


$3, 110, 181, 000 
1, 013, 925, 600 
2, 211, 636, 000 

+ ae 887, 898, ie 


$3, 110, 181, 000 
1, 013, 925, 000 
2, 211, 636, 000 

1, 887, 898, PA 


$3, 345, 323, 000 

876, 089, 000 

4, 774, 000, 000 
(1, 992, 107, 000) 
(8, 232, 000) 


$3, 345, 323, 00 
876, 089, 000 
4, 774, 000, 000 
(2, 004; 729, 000) 
(8, 232, 000) 


$3, 345, 323, 000 
; 089, 000 


4, 774, 000, 000 
(2, 035, 571, 000) 
(8, 232, 000) 


$3, 345, 323, 000 
876, 089, 000 


(2, 004, 729, 000) 
(8, 232, 000) 


-+-$235, 142, 000 
—137, 836, 000 . 

4,774, 000,000 +2, 562,364,000 ....-. 

(4-116, 831, 000) 


(+8, 232, 


000)¢ 


Total, Social Security Administration... 
SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 


American Printing House for the Blind È: 
Rational Technical Institute for the Deaf...... -. 
Model Secondary ap for the Deaf... 
Gallaudet College. _ ISA os 
Howard University.. 


6, 335, 742, 000 


1, 817, 000 
6, 487, 000 
3, 975, 000 
11, 037, 000 
62, 146, 000 


6, 39, 742, 000 


1, 817, 000 
6, 487, 000 


3, 975, 000 . 


11, 037, 000 
62, 146, 000 


8, 995, 42, ooo 8, 935, 412, 000 


8, 995, 412, 000 


1,967, 000 
9, 819, 000 


27,543,000 
79, 650, 600 


1, 967, 000 
9, 819, 000 
27, 476, 000 
79, 194, 000 


1, 967, 000 
9, 819, 000 
27, 543, 000 
79, 650, 000 


Total, Special Institutions 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 3 
Human development... ..- 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Office for Civil Rights... 
Trust fund transfer_. TE R A 
Departmental management.............-..-.-- 
Trust fund transfer_............-.--.- 4 


Total, Office of the Secretary_._.... 


Total, new budget (obligational) authority, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare... 
Consisting of — 
Definite appropriations... 
Indetinite appropriations... 


TITLE I1-—-RELATED AGENCIES 


Action (domestic programs)... 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting... 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. - 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science. 
National Labor Relations Board 
National Mediation Board 
Occupational Safety and Health Review Commission... 
Railroad Retirement Board: 
Payments for military service crëdits 
Limitation on salaries and expenses. 
Soldiers’ and Airmen's Home (trust fund api ptopriation): 
Operation and majntenance__....—... 
Capital outlay 


85, 462, 0 000 


85, 462, on) 


25, 020, 000 


25, 020, 000 


8, 995, Al 2, 000 


1, 967, 000 
9, 819, 000 


27, 543, 000° 


79, 650, 000 


+2, 659, 670, 000 _ 


+150, 000 - 
-}3, 332, 000 > 
~3; 975, 000 | 
4-16, 506, 000 = 
+17, 504, 000 


+456, 000... 


118, 97 979, 000 


118, 486, 000 "118, 979, 000 


179, 950, 000 


162, 700, 000 170, 530, 000 


19, 245, 000 
(1, 253, 000) 
61, 134, 000 
(7, 890, 000) 


19, 245, 000 
1, 253, 000) 
1; 134, 000 

(7, 890, 000) 


22, 861, 000 
(1; 456, 000) 
97, 930, 000 

(8, 255, 000) 


22, 321, 000 22, 207, 000 
1, 466, 000) g, 466, 000) 
3, 970, 000 8, 754, 000 

(8, 255, 000) (8, 255, 000) 


~ 118, 979, 000 


177, 950, 000 


22, 207, 000 


(1, 466, 000) 


82, 722, 000 


(8, 255, 000) 


133, 517, 000 Sanaek > 


+132 930, 000 


N NY: Usb in £ an sense 


+15, 250, 900. 


-+7, 420, 000 


—$2, 000, 000 


1.2, 962, 000 

(4-213, 000)¢ 
+21, 588, 000 

(+365, 000)(.. 


—654, 000 
peAa o 

as spp N 000 
añe --€ 


80, 379, 000 


25, 859, 191, 000 


25, 783, 304, 000 
75, 887, 000 


80, 379, 000 


“120, 731 000 116, 231, 000 100, ssl, , 000 


25, 715, 232, 000 


25, 639, 345, 000 
75, 887, on 


91, 760, 000 


4, 890, 000 


22, 478, 000 
(22, 717, 000) 


13, 842, 000 
456, 000 


91, 760, 000 


56, 057, 000 
2, 930, 000 
4, 890, 000 


22, 478; 000 
(22, 717, 000) 


13, 842, 000 
456, 000 


Total, new budget Kobgatioomy a author sh related 
agencies 


Grand total, new budget (obligational) authority 
Consisting of- 
Definite approptiations. 
indefinite appropriations. __ 


ihe enacting clause of the Departments of Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act, 1974 (Public Law 93-192) contained a 
proviso which permitted, but did not require, the President 
to withhold from obligation and expenditure not to exceed 
$400,000,000 of the amount contained in the Act. It was 
further provided that in so doing, the President could not 
reduce any appropriation in the Act, or any activity, pro- 
gram, or project within an appropriation, by more than 5 
percent. 

2 Includes $5,00,000,000 indefinite appropriation. 


Note: Consideration of budget requests for several ap- 
propriations, as well as portions of requests for other ap- 


254, 719, 000 


252, 469, 000 


29, 254, 546, 000 


29, 173, 659, 000 
80, 887, 000 


29, 108, 337, 000 


29, 027, 450, 000 
80, 887, 000 


"33, 531, 095, 000 


30, 264, 744, 000 


30, ie 982, 000 
5,762; 000 


29, 493, 195, 000 


29, 407, 433, 000 
85, : 782, 000 


29, 551, 128, 000 


29, 465, 358, 000 
$5, 1, wo 


102, 344, 000 
= 60, 000, 000 
15, 970, 000 
502, 000 

61, 400, 000 
3; 206, 000 

5, 720, 000 


3, 516, 000 
(26, 061, 000) 


14, 505, 000 


96, 000, 000 
2 60, 000, 000 
15, 521, 000 
409, 000 

60, 980, 000 
3, 186, 000 
5, 512, 000 


3, 516, 000 
(24, 336, 000) 


14, 505, 000 


100, 000, 000 
2 65, 000, 000 
15, 521, 000 
409, 000 

60, 980, 000 
3, 186, 000 
5, 700, 000 


3, 516, 000 
(24, 336, 090) 


14, 505,000 


104, 929, 006 


29, 424, 170, 000 


29, 338, 408; 000 
85, 762, 000 


100, 000, 000 
1 62, 000, 000 
15, 521, 000 
409; 000 

60, 980, 000 
3, 186, 090 
5, 512, 000 


3, 516, 000 


(24, 336, 000) { 


14, 505, 000 


E 530, 000- 


}-3, 708, 938, 000 


-}-3,699, 063, 000 
+9; 875; 000 


-}+3, 000 

4-4, 923, 000 
+256, 000 
}-622, 000 


—18, 962, 000 


1, 619, 000) 


+663, 000 
—456, 000 ~... 


—11, 362, 000 


—15, 862, 000 


$3 968, 000 


—840, 574, 000 
—840, 574, 000 


—69, 025, 000 
—69, 025, 000 


—126, 948, 000 
—126, 948, 000 


+-4, 000, 000 
+2, 000, 000 


—2, 344, 000 
+2, 000, 000 


259, 629, 000 
33, 156, 541, 000 


28, 085, 779, 000 
90, 762, 000 


268, $17, 000 


33,111, 142, 000 


33, 020, 380, 000 
90, 762, 000 


267, 163, 000 


33, 440, 333, 000 
90, 762, 000 


265, 623, 000 


33, 045, 855, 000 


32, 955, 094, 000 
90, 762, 000 


propriations, was deferred in this bill because authorizing 
legislation for them for fiscal year 1975 either was not 
enacted in time or still has not been enacted, The de- 
ferred items are shown in the following table: 


Item Amount 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Wolfare: 
Health services (portion of request). 
Preventive health services (portion 
or request). <b. 
Health resources 


$429, 992, 000 


13, 100, 000 
456, 880, 000 


Elementary and secondary educa- 
tion (portion of request) 
School assistance in 
affected areas 
Emergency school aid. < 
Education for the handicapped 
Occupational, vocational, and adult 
education (portion of request) 
Library resources segtton of re 
quest) . 
Rehabilitation services (portion of 
request) 


federally 


+13, 160,000 


-+-3, 937, 519, 000 


-}-3, 927, 644, 000 
~#-9, 875, 000 


Amount 


2, 136, 218, 000 


340,300, 000 
75, 000, 000 
147, 109, 000 
67, 286, 000 
90; 250, 009 


41, 125, 000 


—3, 188, 000 


—65, 286, 000 
—65, 286, 000 


1,534, 000 


— 485, 239, 000 
—485, 239, 000 


110, 685, 000 
—110, 685, 000 


Item 


Relat 


Opportunities 


Human development (portion of fe- 
quest) k 
Department management {portion of 
request) 
ed agencies; Cabinet Committee on 
for ponte erating 


People 


Total, budget 
considered __. 


request not 


Amount 


576, 600, 000 
20, $10, 000 


1, 048, 000 


. 4, 395, 718, 000 
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Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New York. 

Ms. ABZUG., I am pleased to see that 
the conference report has eliminated 
that provision that the other body pro- 
posed, and I wish to emphasize that a 
substantially identical amendment was 
overwhelmingly defeated in this body 
last June, with most of the House con- 
ferees voting against such a provision. 
It is encouraging to see the will of this 
body reflected in the conference report. 

Beyond that, I would like to say that 
it is encouraging to see some recognition 
of the constitutional principles laid down 
by the U.S. Supreme Court almost 2 years 
ago in Roe against Wade and Doe against 
Bolton. But, although the conference 
report cites the challenged constitution- 
ality of the Bartlett amendment as one 
reason for striking it, it also contains 
a recommendation that early considera- 
tion be given to legislation dealing with 
abortion. 

It would seem to me that the law is 
well settled by now. Numerous lower Fed- 
eral court decisions interpreting the Su- 
preme Court’s rulings in the above-men- 
tioned cases have reinforced the consti- 
tutionally protected right of a woman to 
determine what happens to her own 
body and the proscription against Fed- 
eral or State action limiting this right 
except in unusual, compelling circum- 
stances. Any remaining doubts should 
have been dispelled by the legal analysis 
recently prepared by the Library of 
Congress on this very issue, which I would 


like to insert in the Recor» at this point: 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., October 4, 1974. 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF BARTLETT AMENDMENT 
BANNING Use or DHEW ann DOL FiscaL 
Year 1975 FUNDS FOR ABORTIONS 


(By Morton Rosenberg, legislative attorney, 
American Law Division) 


This is in response to your request for an 
analysis of the constitutionality of the Bart- 
lett Amendment (#1859) to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare appropriations bill (H.R. 
15580) which would impose a ban on the 
use of funds alloted to DOL and DHEW “to 
pay for or encourage” abortion. The amend- 
ment was adopted on September 17. The bill 
passed the Senate on September 18 and is 
now in conference. The amendment reads 
as follows: 

“No part of the funds appropriated under 
this Act shall be used in any manner di- 
rectly or indirectly to pay or encourage the 
performances of abortion except such abor- 
tions as are necessary to save the life of the 
mother.” 

In view of recent court decisions involving 
the attempts of states to similarly withhold 
funds for abortions, and other decisions in 
closely related areas, it would appear that the 
constitutionality of the Bartlett amendment 
is open to serious question. 

In its landmark abortion decisions, Roe v. 
Wade, 410 U.S. 113 (1973) and Doe v. Bolton, 
410 U.S. 179 (1973) the Supreme Court ruled 
that states may not categorically proscribe 
abortions by making their performance a 
crime, and that they may not make abor- 
tions unnecessarily difficult to obtain by 
prescribing elaborate procedural guidelines. 
The constitutional basis for the Roe decision 
rested upon the conclusion that the Four- 


‘A similar amendment was defeated in 
the House on June 28 by a vote of 247-123. 
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teenth Amendment right of personal privacy 
“is broad enough to encompass a woman’s 
decision whether or not to terminate her 
pregnancy.” Since the right of personal priv- 
acy is a fundamental right, only compelling 
state interests can justify its limitation by a 
state. While the Court recognized the legiti- 
macy of the state interest in protecting ma- 
ternal health and preserving the life of the 
fetus, it held these interests insufficient to 
justify an absolute ban on abortions. Instead, 
the Court emphasized the durational nature 
of pregnancy and held the state’s interest to 
be sufficiently compelling to permit curtail- 
ment or prohibition of abortion only during 
specified stages of pregnancy. The Court con- 
cluded that until the end of the first trimes- 
ter an abortion is no more dangerous to ma- 
ternal health than child birth itself, and 
found that: 

“[w]ith respect to the state's important 
and legitimate interest in the health of the 
mother, the “compelling” point, in light of 
present medical knowledge, is at approxi- 
mately the end of the first trimester.” 

Only after the first trimester does the 
states’ interest in protecting maternal health 
provide a sufficient basis to justify state 
regulation of abortion, and then only to the 
extent to protect this interest. 

Doe, which ‘struck down state require- 
ments that abortions be performed in li- 
censed hospitals, reiterates the holding of 
Roe that the basic decision of when an abor- 
tion is proper rests with the pregnant woman 
and her doctor, but extended Roe by warning 
that just as states may not prevent abortions 
by making their performance a crime, they 
may not make abortions unreasonably diffi- 
cult to obtain by prescribing elaborate pro- 
cedural barriers. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions have fos- 
tered hostile reactions in many states and 
has resulted in enactments or agency actions 
that overtly conflict with those rulings. Often 
these state actions have taken the form of in- 
direct deterrence through influencing con- 
siderations thought to be related to a wo- 
man’s decision to abort. One of the most im- 
portant of these is lack of money. Thus, some 
states have attempted to deter abortions by 
limiting the scope of Medicaid coverage. 
Thusfar, all such actions have been struck 
down by federal courts which have had oc- 
casion to deal with them. 

The earliest litigation on the scope of 
Medicaid coverage arose in New York af- 
ter that state’s liberalized abortion law 
went into effect in 1970. For nine months 
the program paid for all abortions. Then, 
the New York Commissioner of Social Serv- 
ices issued a directive allowing compen- 
sation only for those abortions that were 
medically required. The New York Court of 
Appeals, reversing the lower courts, sus- 
tained the validity of the directive. But in 
a challenge brought in a federal court, in 
Klein v. Nassau County Medical Center, 347 
F. Supp, 496 (E.D. N.Y. 1972), a three judge 
district court found that the directive, and 
the New York Medicaid statute if inter- 
preted as mandating the directive, deprived 
indigents of equal protection of the laws. 
The court reasoned that all pregnant women 
have the right to decide whether or not to 
bear children; the state medicaid program, 
by paying for childbirth, but not elective 
abortions, deprived indigent women of this 
right and forced them to carry their chil- 
dren to term for economic reasons. The 
Klein case reached the Supreme Court after 
Roe and Doe were decided. The Court va- 
cated the district court decision and re- 
manded. for further consideration in light 
of those decisions. Commissioner of Social 
Service v. Klein, 412 U.S. 925 (1973). It would 
not appear, however, that any negative impli- 
cation may be dtawn from the remand since 
the Court has summarily disposed of, or 
denied certiorari in, all subsequent cases 
that might have involved reassessing or ex- 
panding its decisions in Roe and Doe. 
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Court decisions since Roe and Doe have 
interpreted them as forbidding unduly re- 
strictive requirements for Medicaid sponsored 
abortions. In Doe v. Rampton, 366 F. Supp. 
189 (D. Utah, 1973), a three judge district 
court held unconstitutional Utah statutes 
which would have limited payments for ther- 
apeutic abortions. Judge Ritter, writing for 
the court, emphasized that the legislatively 
imposed Medicaid restrictions were unconsti- 
tutional because they limited the “exer- 
cise of the right to an abortion by the poor 
in all trimesters, for reasons having no ap- 
parent connection to the health of the 
mother or child.” 

In another Utah case, the Tenth Circuit 
Court of Appeals overruled an attempt to 
limit the use of Medicaid funds for abortions, 
this time under the guise of requirements 
issued by the states welfare agency. Doe v. 
Rose, 499 F. 2d 1112 (10th Cir., 1974). In that 
case the policy of the Executive Director of 
the Utah State Department of Social Serv- 
ices was that indigent pregnant women en- 
titled to medical services and care for preg- 
nancy under its Medicaid program were not 
entitled to an abortion at the expense of 
Medicaid unless an application for it was 
approved by him as being a therapeutic 
abortion. He defined therapeutic abortions as 
one necessary to save the life of the expect- 
ant mother or to prevent serious and per- 
manent impairment to her physical health, 
and none other, In holding the informal pol- 
icy of the Executive Director unconstitutional 
under the Fourteenth amendment, the 
Court concluded that his “broad abortion 
policy is intended to limit abortion on moral 
grounds. Under the authorities above cited, 
(among others, the Court cited Klein, Ramp- 
ton, Hathaway v. Worcester City Hospital, 
and Roe v. Wohlgemuth, the latter two of 
which are discussed below), such policy con- 
stitutes invidious discrimination and can- 
not be upheld under constitutional chal- 
lenge.” 

A similar result obtained in Doe v. Wohl- 
gemuth, 376 F. Supp. 173 (D.C.W.D. Pa. 1974), 
an action challenging the state’s refusal to 
provide reimbursement for the cost of abor- 
tions under its medical assistance program. 
In holding the state's restrictive regulations 
violative of the Fourteenth Amendment’s 
Equal Protection Clause, the Court stated: 

“Under traditional Equal Protection 
standards, once the State chooses to pay for 
medical services rendered in connection with 
the pregnancies of women, it cannot refuse 
to pay for the medical services rendered in 
connection with the pregnancies of other 
indigent women electing abortion, unless the 
disparate treatment supports a legitimate 
State interest.” 

The Court rejected arguments that the fis- 
cal integrity of the state was a legitimate 
interest (the Court in fact found that abor- 
tions would cost the state less than full term 
pregnancies), that the restrictive regulations 
were approved by doctors and that denying 
indigent women abortions would help dis- 
courage abortions. The Court concluded: 

“We hold that the state’s decision to limit 
coverage to ‘Medically indicated’ abortions, 
as arbitrarily determined by it, is a limita- 
tion which promotes no valid state interest, 
In the PMAP, the state has instituted a pro- 
gram to provide benefits to the poor; the 
state has excluded certain of the poor from 
the program; the exclusion denies medical 
assistance benefits to otherwise eligible ap- 
plicants solely because they have elected to 
have an abortion, andthe state has been 
unable to show that the exclusion of such 
persons promotes a compelling state inter- 
est.” 

“The Regulations and/or Procedure of the 
Pennsylvania Medical Assistance Program 
are unconstitutional because they are in vi- 
olation of the Equal Protection Clause since 
they create an unlawful distinction between 
indigent women who choose to carry their 
pregnancies to birth, and indigent women 
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who choose to terminate their pregnancies by 
abortion.” 

Finally, we would note the similar appli- 
cation of Equal Protection principles in & 
case in a closely related area. In Hathaway v. 
Worcester City, 475 F. 2d 701 (ist Cir., 1973), 
the question was raised whether a municipal 
hospital could constitutionally refuse to al- 
low other non-therapeutic procedures in- 
volving similar medical risk. Relying pri- 
marily on Roe and Doe, the Court ruled the 
refusal an impermissible denial of equal pro- 
tection under the Fourteenth Amendment: 

But it seems clear, after Roe and Doe, that 
a fundamental interest is involved, requir- 
ing @ compelling rationale to justify per- 
mitting some hospital surgical procedures 
and banning another involving no greater 
risk or demand on staff and facilities. While 
Roe and Doe dealt with a woman's decision 
whether or not to terminate a particular 
pregnancy, a decision to terminate the pos- 
sibility of any future pregnancy would seem 
to embrace all of the factors deemed impor- 
tant by the Court in Roe in finding a funda- 
mental interest, 410 U.S. at 155, 93 S.Ct. 705 
but in magnified form, particularly so in this 
case given the demonstrated danger to ap- 
pellant’s life and the eight existing children. 

The state interests, recognized by Roe as 
legitimate, are far less compelling in this con- 
text. Whatever interest the state might assert 
in preserving the possibility of future fetuses 
cannot rival its interest in preserving an ac- 
tual fetus, which was found sufficiently com- 
pelling to outweigh the woman’s interest 
only at the point of viability. The state main- 
tains of course a significant interest in pro- 
tecting the health and life of the mother 
who, as here, cares for others whom the state 
might otherwise be compelled to provide for. 
Yet whatever health regulations might be 
appropriate to vindicate that interest, and on 
the present record we need not decide the is- 
sues, it is clear under Roe and Doe that a 


complete ban in a surgical procedure relating 
to the fundamental interest in the preg- 
nancy decision is far too broad when other 


comparable surgical are per- 
formed. 

Doe is particularly apposite in this regard. 
The Court there struck. down the Georgia 
requirements of advance approval of an 
abortion by a hospital committee of three 
staff members and the additional concur- 
rence of two doctors other than the patient's 
attending physician, primarily on the ground 
that “We are not cited to any other surgical 
procedure made subject to committee ap- 
proval” and “no other voluntary medical or 
surgical procedure for which Georgia re- 
quires confirmation by two other physicians 
has been cited to us,” 410 U.S. at 199, 93 
S.Ct. at 751. Here we are cited to no other 
surgical procedure which is prohibited out- 
right and are told that other procedures of 
equal risk are performed and that non- 
therapeutic procedures are also permitted, 
Doe therefore requires that we hold the hos- 
pital’s unique ban on sterilization operations 
violative of the Equal Protection Clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The concept of equal protection, of course, 
is applicable to the Federal government, 
Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S, 497, 499-500 
(1954). As the Court stated in Bolling, “it 
would be unthinkable that the same Con- 
stitution would impose a lesser duty on the 
Federal Government.” In view of the cases 
discussed aboye, it may be strongly argued 
that the Bartlett Amendment would result 
in a form of invidious discrimination against 
indigent women who seek and are denied 
abortions. 

Under Title XTX of the Social Security Act, 
42 U.S.C. Sec. 1896 et seq., the Federal gov- 
ernment makes substantial funds available to 
those states desiring to participate in the pro- 
gram to provide medical care to individuals 
and families “whose income and resources 
are insufficient to meet the cost of necessary 
medical services.” Under the Act participat- 
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ing states are required to provide medical 
services to individuals and families who are 
eligible for cash grant assistance under any 
of the Federal categories of assistance such 
as Aid to a Blind, Aid to the Permanently 
and Totally Disabled, Old Age Assistance, 
and Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren. 42 U.S.C. 1396 (a) (13). These indi- 
viduals and families are considered the 
“categorically needy.” 45 CF.R. 249,10 

a)(1). 
; s second group of individuals termed 
“medically needy” may also benefit under 
this Act, and is composed of those persons 
whose income is too great to qualify for 
cash assistance as “categorically needy,” 
and yet insufficient to meet the costs of 
medical care. 42 U.S.C. 1396 (a) (1) (13). This 
group also consists of Individuals benefiting 
from Federal money available to meet the 
cost of administration of Medical Assistance 
Program, or others who do not come under 
one of the Federal categories, 45 CFR. 
248.10(d) (1). 

A statutory requirement for participating 
states is that they must provide certain 
minimal medical services under the program. 
For “categorically needy,” persons, the state 
must provide: (1) inpatient hospital serv- 
ices; (2) outpatient hospital services; (3) 
other laboratory and X-ray services; (4) 
skilled nursing facilities, screening and di- 
agnosis of children, family planning services 
and supplies furnished to individuals of 
child bearing age; and (5) physicians serv- 
ices furnished by a physician whether in of- 
fice, patient’s home, hospital, or elsewhere. 
42 US.C. 1396 (a) (13)(B). For “medically 
needy” persons, the state has the option of 
providing from among the above five services. 

It would appear that by eliminating abor- 
tion as one of the medical services that may 
be rendered indigent women under the Act, 
while at the same time continuing to allow 
medical services for pregnant women, the 
Bartlett Amendment creates an invidious 
classification which restricts the funda- 
mental right of women in that class to 
decide whether or not to terminate their 
pregnancies. On its face, therefore, the 
amendment conflicts with the decisions in 
Roe and Doe and the lower court rulings 
interpreting those cases, and would violate 
the equal protection and due process pro- 
tections of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments. 


Ms. ABZUG. I recognize that there are 
Members of this body who, for religious, 
conscientious, or other reasons, find the 
concept of abortion abhorrent. We are all 
entitled to our own views. Those who are 
personally opposed to abortion are free 
to model thei: own lives on that precept, 
to express their own views, and to seek 
to persuade others of the rightness of 
their position. But they have no right to 
impose their concepts on others in such a 
way as to deprive those others of their 
established rights. The fact is—and the 
courts have so held—that women do have 
the constitutionally protected right to 
make this determination for themselves. 
To deprive them of this right, by an.ovt- 
right prohibition or by cutting off funds 
for this purpose, is beyond the power of 
this body. Therefore, the suggestion that 
this body consider legislation to limit 
the right to an abortion is inappropriate. 

Mr, BAUMAN, Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I would just like to 
ask the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania a question regarding the 
statement just made by the gentlewoman 
from New York (Ms. ABZUG). 
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The antiabortion amendment which 
was not adopted earlier this year, offered 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr, 
RONCALLO), was far different in sub- 
stance from the Bartlett amendment 
which the Senate adopted; is that not 
correct? Therefore, to tell the House 
today that the issue was the same is not 
exactly a correct statement. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Ms. ABZUG. I wish to point out that 
there were several substitutions to the 
amendment, one of which was almost 
identical to the amendment of the other 
body; and it was turned down by this 
House. The record will so show. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, for the last several years, I 
guess, we have come to this floor 
with the conference report on HEW, with 
a great deal of apprehension as to wheth- 
er or not we had the kind of agreement 
that would be signed into law by the 
President. I had some grave misgivings 
about this bill when. it originally passed 
the House, particularly with respect to 
the increases that we had in the bill, 
offset, of course, by that dramatic de- 
crease in the public assistance item; that 
item which is in controversy. 

The conference report, as the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fioop) so ably pointed out in his 
very comprehensive statement here, is 
$485 million below the President's budget. 
But as I indicated, and as the chairman 
so well pointed out, this comes about, as 
you know, because of the huge reduction 
in public assistance made in both the 
House and the Senate. The House cut 
the budget on public assistance, as the 
Members may recall, by $877 million, 
and then the Senate brought the total 
reduction to nearly $1.2 billion below the 
budget. A large part of this cut is offset 
by increases over the budget in such 
items as the National Institutes of Health 
of $256 million; nearly $90 million for 
the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration; nearly $100 mil- 
lion over for the Office of Education; $12 
million for Preventive Health Services, 
$15 million for the Assistant Secretary 
for Human Development; $34 million 
over for rehabilitation services, and $7.5 
million for health resources, 

If the Congress and the administra- 
tion agreed with HEW for public assist- 
ance, then this bill would be consider- 
ably above the budget. 

That was the point I was making when 
we were originally considering the bill 
in the House, and one of the reasons I 
had to yote against the bill as it left this 
particular body. 

That was troubling me a great deal 
because we have gone over the traces 
several times with vetoed bills, and to 
try to operate this department, or these 
Departments of HEW and Labor under 
@ continuing resolution in these troubled 
times just seems to me totally unaccep- 
table, so we tried to work for some kind 
of compromise. 

In the conference report we have pro- 
vided a means of settling those disputed 
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matters to induce the President to sign 
the bill. 

In this connection I call the attention 
of the Members to the language appear- 
ing on page 21 of the conference report, 
which basically says that the conferees 
will leave it to the Comptroller General 
to take a look at the public assistance 
estimates, and see who is closer, the Con- 
eress or the President, then, depending 
upon what he finds, we refer it to the 
President to use the options given to him 
should the estimates prove to exceed the 
budget request. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the very 
thorough dissertation given by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr, FLOOD) 
I would simply revise and extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, mak- 
ing one further point on the item of 
the National Institute on Education, 
where we have $80 million in the House 
bill, and the Senate had nothing. After 
days and days of arguing over that figure 
we agreed upon $70 million for the Na- 
tional Institute on Education. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois, for 
yielding to me. 

I listened attentively to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD), but 
could not keep track, of course, of all 
the spending figures that the gentleman 
gave to the House with respect to this 
conference report calling for more than 
$33 billion. 

I would ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois for the figure with respect to spend- 
ing for the past year for the same gen- 
eral purposes? 

Mr. MICHEL. This past year was, 
roughly, about $4 billion over what we 
have in total in this whole bill 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
that—— 

Mr. MICHEL (continuing). But, bear 
in mind that the Office of Management 
and Budget came up to us with signifi- 
cant increases, increases mandated by 
congressional enactments since last year. 
Then, of course, inflation has ballooned 
those figures, and we have several new 
programs. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is below the cur- 
rent fiscal year, I mean fiscal year 1974? 

Mr. MICHEL. No. This budget for 
fiscal 1975 is above last year, 1974, by 
some $4 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. Then this figure in the 
report of $3,791,310,000 above the spend- 
ing in the 1974 fiscal year is correct? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes; that is correct, but 
very well outlined in the budget are a 
number of built-in increases. That is 
one of the reasons why the budget this 
year came to us at $33.5 billion rather 
than something in the neighborhood of 
$29.3 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. The telling figure is not 
the budget, because budgets, like politi- 
cal platforms, are meant to be broken 
and ignored. The important figure is how 
much more will be spent in the oncom- 
ing fiscal year than was spent in the 
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preceding fiscal year? This conference 
report and the gentleman's statement 
makes it clear that Congress will be 
spending $3,791,000,000-plus above fiscal 
year 1974, and that does not include 
additional funds which apparently will 
be included in a supplemental appropri- 
ation bill soon to be considered. 

Mr. MICHEL, There are very signifi- 
cant increases; there is no question 
about it. In the Cancer Institute alone 
we are going to be up nearly $165 million, 
so we have some very Vital programs that 
have some significant increases. But I 
think it is in keeping, in part, with what 
the general American public is demand- 
ing these days. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I have been deluged with mail from 
members of fraternities and sororities of 
Ohio State University, as well as repre- 
sentatives of Girl Scout and Boy Scout 
groups with reference to a rule adopted 
pursuant to a statute which we passed 
I think in 1972 suggesting that sororities, 
fraternities, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
could not practice sex discrimination. 

I understand there is language in this 
conference report which would apply to 
that situation. Will the gentleman 
elucidate? 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentlewoman from 
Oregon (Mrs. GREEN) is the specialist 
in this particular field, having served on 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
before she came to our committee. She 
has made a good point any number of 
times in our deliberations with respect 
to some of these ridiculous rulings by 
the Department of HEW, and I think 
her report language has corrected and 
clarified this situation. I should be happy 
to yield to the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon, who is so conversant with her own 
report language, rather than just read 
it to the gentleman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman very much for yielding. 

I feel very strongly on ending discri- 
mination on the basis of sex; title IX 
was intended to end discrimination in 
terms of admission policies at the under- 
graduate level and the graduate leyel— 
so that a higher grade point average 
could not be required for women for ad- 
mission; so that the quota system would 
be ended at medical schools, at law 
schools, and so forth. Title IX was de- 
signed to provide the same salaries for 
women faculty members as for male fa- 
culty members if they had the same pro- 
fessional aualifications, the same experi- 
ence. Title IX was designed to end “the 
old boy network”—so that women fa- 
culty members get word of new openings, 
new positions being created, so that wom- 
en faculty members would get an even 
break on promotions, et cetera. It was 
never designed for the purpose of having 
the Federal Government intrude on pri- 
vate organizations and to force by Gov- 
ernment fiat the integration of such 
groups as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, YMCA, YWCA, the Boys Club, 
the Girls Club, and all sororities and fra- 
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ternities. It was never designed to haye 
the Federal Government say to a sorority 
or fraternity, whether it be social or pro- 
fessional, “You have to do this or we 
are going to withhold all the funds from 
the university.” 

The gentleman from Texas has just 
calied to my attention that one of the 
proposed regulations was that all physi- 
cal education classes had to be inte- 
grated. Title IX was never designed to 
have the Federal Government get into 
the internal operation of how to run the 
classes in.each and every school in the 
country school. Let me give an example 
of another kind of class that proposed 
Health, Education and Welfare regula- 
tions would affect. 

I have a grandson in his first year of 
high school taking home economics. He 
likes out-door cooking. However, in ju- 
nior and senior high school years, there 
is a difference in maturity of both boys 
and girls at a given age; there is a dif- 
ference in personality development, in 
physical development and strength. One 
student might do much better in an all- 
boys class or in an all-girls class. Maybe 
another will do better in a integrated 
class with both boys and girls. I happen 
to know, in the case of my grandson, he 
would never take a home economics class 
if it were composed of 20 girls and 5 boys. 

He is in an all-boys home economic 
class. I think it ought to be left up to 
the local school district to decide and to 
make those determinations and we 
should not have the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington dictating from 
Washington that each and every class 
must be integrated under the provisions 
of title IX. This was never the congres- 
sional intent. 

That language is on page 17 of the 
conference report. 

Mr. WYLIE. The language in the con- 
ference report has the approval of the 
gentlewoman from Oregon. It would 
leave this question for determination to 
the local school district or sorority or 
fraternity involved. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for yielding the time and I 
thank the gentlewoman from Oregon for 
her very excellent explanation. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MIcHEL) position 
regarding this conference report. How- 
ever, I must strongly disagree with the 
conferees’ decision to delete section 412 
which would have forbidden the use of 
funds appropriated under this act to pay 
for or encourage the performance of 
abortions except when necessary to save 
the life of the mother. This was the so- 
called Bartlett amendment sponsored in 
the other body by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, and it should have remained 
in the bill. 

In a memorandum which was prepar- 
ed by HEW for use in the conference on 
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this bill, it was admitted that currently 
Federal funds are being used to finance 
from 220,000 to 280,000 abortions each 
year. Quite obviously, a Federal Govern- 
ment. which should be protecting the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of unborn 
children. 

Each Member of Congress must decide 
for himself whether or not permitting 
the use of Federal funds for abortions 
aids in the taking of human life. I be- 
lieve that it does. Indeed it is uncon- 
scionable that money should be taken in 
taxes from citizens who oppose abor- 
tions to be used for this purpose. 

This issue was extensively debated in 
the other body on September 17, 1974, 
and at that time the other body refused 
to defeat this amendment by a vote of 
50 to 34. Unfortunately, today I will be 
prevented by the parliamentary situation 
from offering & motion to recommit the 
conference report with instructions to 
the conferees to insist on the language 
of the Bartlett amendment. Since any 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the minority side has the right to 
offer such a motion in precedence to my 
own motion, I suspect I will indeed be 
precluded from forcing the House to face 
this issue. 

It is no comfort to me or the millions 
of Americans opposed to abortion that 
the conferees in their report consider an 
appropriations bill an inappropriate leg- 
islative vehicle to which to attach such 
an amendment. Many of us in the Con- 
gress have repeatedly tried to push for 
enactment of a constitutional amend- 
ment or other legislation designed to 
protect the right to life. We have been 
repeatedly refused a forum in the House 
Judiciary Committee despite the im- 
portant and fundamental nature of this 
legislation. 

This House has gone on record re- 
peatedly against abortion and so long as 
I and others remain it will again have to 
address this issue. The right to life is 
too important to be buried by parliamen- 
tary maneuvers, and I regret that this is 
what is happening today. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
menting on the remarks of the gentle- 
man, I would like to say his point is well 
taken. As we recall, we did have several 
amendments bearing on that subject 
matter which were soundly defeated in 
the House. The conferees agonized and 
argued not only for hours but for a num- 
ber of days on this subject and others 
and adjourned without coming to any 
kind of agreement. I would have to sim- 
ply subscribe to the statement made by 
my subcommittee chairman. On a sub- 
ject so wide and so bright and so sweep- 
ing and so complex as this, I do not think 
an appropriation bill is the way to meet 
this kind of problem. It is too complex to 
be simply handled on a dollar-and-cents 
basis. I cannot in good conscience try to 
legislate on a matter of this complexity 
in an appropriation biil where, frankly, 
we shun legislative language and in many 
cases throw it out on a point of order 
because it has no business in a money 
bill. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 
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Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to caution the gentleman on his 
use of the word in the Record saying 
that we have had many similar propos- 
als proposed and defeated in the House. 
We have had many similar proposals 
approved, too, in the House. I do not want 
the Recor to reflect that this House has 
completely defeated any amendments 
prohibiting abortion. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. This was a Sen- 
ate amendment and the Senators did not 
feel inclined to push this amendment; 
so, after all, although we tried to per- 
suade them to draft their language so 
as to be more acceptable, the conferees 
wound up with this solution to put before 
the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, while the gentlewoman from 
Oregon is still with us, I would like to 
ask her as the author of the title 9 pro- 
visions a question with respect to its ap- 
plication to intercollegiate athletics. I 
have had an inquiry from the director of 
the University of Virginia to the effect 
that they feel the regulations that are 
under consideration for promulgation by 
HEW might affect gate receipts from 
intercollegiate athletic events. I would 
like her to make any observations she 
would care to with respect to this mat- 
ter. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
again title 9 was not designed to ter- 
minate intercollegiate athletics. As I said 
a moment ago in terms of the integrated 
physical education classes which were 
being proposed in some of the regula- 
tions, I think that is utter nonsense. In 
talking with one of the people about en- 
forcement of this provision, I found they 
said they were following the same rules 
as title 6 of the Civil Rights, ending dis- 
crimination on account of race. 

Let me repeat: I suggested to them 
that there was a big difference between 
integration or segregation of classes 
based on the pigmentation of the skin 
and that based on basic biological dif- 
ferences. 

Title IX was intended to say that if 
you have an athletic budget in a college 
or university of $500,000 and you have 
roughly the same number of women and 
men enrolled and that $500,000 comes 
from tuitions and fees and or from tax 
dollars, then the students, men and 
women, ought to be given equal oppor- 
tunity. We also want to end this nonsense 
that athletic scholarships shall only be 
given to men and that no woman is en- 
titled to an athletic scholarship. Title 
IX was intended to end that kind of dis- 
crimination. There may be many Billie 
Jean Kings or other star women athletes. 
Athletic scholarships ought to go- to 
women as well as men. 

When funds for athletic departments 
come out of tuitions, fees, or tax dollars, 
let me repeat, women students are to 
have equal opportunity with the men. 
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This does not mean, however, that foot- 
ball teams or basketball teams or any 
other phys ed class shall be forced, by 
the Federal Government, to have both 
men and women on the same team. 

But intercollegiate sports financed by 
gate receipts, is an entirely different 
matter and was not covered by title IX. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
further. I am also concerned about the 
manner in which affirmative action plans 
are being interpreted by some in both 
the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of HEW. I am unalterably op- 
posed to reverse discrimination. 

For years I have participated in the 
great national struggle against dis- 
crimination—both discrimination on the 
basis of race and discrimination on the 
basis of sex. 

One of the ugliest aspects of discrim- 
ination was always the “quota system"”— 
quotas limiting women, blacks, Jews, per- 
sons of Irish descent—and on and on. 

As I watched it over the years, quotas 
represented the crudest form of mindless 
inequality, because that meant that an 
important decision was being made not 
on merit—but on some blantantly unfair, 
irrelevant criterion. 

I find it hard to understand the rea- 
soning that now leads well-intentioned 
people, in simplistic zeal, to institute re- 
verse quotas. Do they believe that one in- 
justice deserves another, Is the basis of 
judgment to be “merit” or some strict 
ethnic or sex formula? 

Will we need to parcel out all oppor- 
tunities to so many people aged 20 to 
30, so many aged 30 to 40, et cetera, so 
many Protestants, so many Catholics, so 
many Jews—and so on without end? Is 
this what democracy has come to mean? 
Can there be opportunity or hope in such 
a rigid system? Often people argue that 
this is the only way to redress evils that 
have lasted hundreds of years. Because 
my grandmother was considered as 
chattel and she was—becaus my grand- 
mother did not have the educational op- 
portunities her brothers had—because 
she could not own nor sell property— 
even property she inherited—because she 
was never allowed to vote—am I, her 
granddaughter to be given preferential 
treatment to supposedly redress the 
grievances of the past? I think not. 

During my life—I would only have 
liked equal treatment. I do not believe 
it is just, nor fair, nor indeed wise for 
this generation to try to design a social 
system based on the mistakes—the in- 
justices practiced by our forefathers. I 
do not believe this is the best way to 
launch a more just world of the future. 

I have never believed that race, sex, 
religion, or national origin are valid cri- 
teria for either favorable or unfavorable 
treatment. This is one reason why I have 
been opposed to programs which give an 
advantage in job consideration and pro- 
motion to members of those groups who 
have suffered historic discrimination. 

As a woman I am a member of one of 
those groups and keenly aware of the in- 
justices which exist—and I could recite 
by chapter and verse personal experi- 
ences to document the case. 

Nevertheless, I reject the thesis that 
reverse discrimination is therefore justi- 
fied. One of the most damaging things 
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about prejudice, in my view, is that it 
gives primary value to a group charac- 
teristic rather than recognizing the 
unique individuality of each human be- 
ing. It does not matter whether this dis- 
crimination works in the person’s favor 
or against him. What he or she still loses 
is the irreplaceable privilege of being 
looked upon as an individual rather than 
an anonymous face in the crowd. 

As I see it—only genuinely equal op- 
portunity—containing neither advantage 
nor disadvantage can provide this. 

Title IX was designed to do exactly 
that—provide equal opportunity. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, in June 1972 
this Congress enacted the historic title 
IX of the education amendments to pro- 
hibit sex discrimination in all federally 
assisted education programs. Now more 
than 2 years later, and in a different ses- 
sion of Congress, the conference com- 
mittee on the HEW Appropriations Act 
is attempting to rewrite substantive leg- 
islative history of title LX by inserting a 
language into the appropriations confer- 
ence report, supposedly to clarify the 
intent of the Congress. This is clearly not 
appropriate. 

Let me talk about the specific issues in- 
volved: Many persons have raised con- 
cerns about how title IX would affect 
sororities and fraternities and organiza- 
tions such as the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts. In general, the current proposed 
regulations did not affect these groups 
unless they were receiving substantial 
assistance from the educational institu- 
tions. The conference report, in trying 
to exempt such organizations under all 
circumstances is possibly saying that the 
language of the statute does not indeed 
mean what it says. Indeed, the commit- 
tee seems to be saying that although the 
language of title IX is identical in its en- 
abling clause to that of title VI which 
forbids race discrimination in federally 
assisted programs, that the language 
means something different when sex dis- 
crimination is involved than when race 
discrimination is involved. Thus, frater- 
nities which cannot ban blacks because 
of title VI can indeed ban women under 
title IX. A black woman can be dis- 
criminated against on the basis of her 
sex although she is protected on the basis 
of her race. Social groups limited to 
one sex actually hamper women both 
educationally and professionally by 
denying them the opportunity to develop 
friendships with future leaders and con- 
tributors to society; they effectively ex- 
clude women from the “old boy” net- 
work, 

Such single sex groups are incompat- 
ible with the educational objectives of 
most institutions in terms of providing 
students with a wide variety of experi- 
ences. It is important to note that pro- 
hibiting such organizations from receiv- 
ing support from federally assisted pro- 
grams in no way forbids the organization 
existing off the schoolgrounds. Any orga- 
nization not receiving support from fed- 
erally assisted programs is still free un- 
der title IX to restrict its membership in 
any way whatsoever. 

The issue of physical education is one 
that concerns all of us. The conference 
report attempts to forbid HEW from re- 
quiring coeducational physical education 
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classes. Such a provision could be used to 
exclude girls and women from specific 
classes; certain classes might be limited 
to boys simply because there were not 
enough girls who were interested to fill 
up a class of females. Thus women might 
be excluded from a hockey coaching 
class—as they now are in some institu- 
tions—because “women are not allowed 
to take the course with men” and “there 
aren’t enough women to start a second 
class.” The same thing could happen 
with elementary and secondary school 
children. Girls could be denied the op- 
portunity to learn certain sports such as 
track because of a school’s refusal to al- 
low them to participate with boys, with 
the school then using limited participa- 
tion and interest as an excuse to justify 
no classes for girls. That is not the in- 
tention of title IX. Such an interpreta- 
tion would perpetuate the status quo and 
allow institutions to continue offering 
certain physical education classes to boys 
and not to girls. 

Many professional groups are strug- 
gling with the issue of integrated phys- 
ical education classes and there are no 
easy answers. HEW has the power by 
regulation to explore different ways of 
dealing with the problem and I note that 
this is indeed the approach taken by 
various groups. For example, the Amer- 
ican Alliance of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, which is deeply 
concerned about this issue, has asked 
that HEW handle it in its regulations. 

The conference report, which is an ap- 
propriation bill that cannot and should 
not be allowed to change substantive leg- 
islation, thus attempts to set a standard 
for women that is even less strict than 
the long discredited “separate but equal 
concept.” The conference report lan- 
guage attempts to allow programs to be 
separate and unequal. 

As my colleague Mrs. GREEN agrees, 
title IX stands for the proposition that 
educational institutions provide the same 
benefits and advantages to girls that it 
provides to boys, making a differentia- 
tion as to the source of funds could re- 
sult in unequal benefits. Thus a man’s 
basketball team which brought in sub- 
stantial revenues could continue to travel 
in first-class planes while the women’s 
basketball team bringing in substantially 
less revenue would have to sell cookies 
to pay for their transportation. This is 
indeed the problem that exists on many 
campuses now. I am not saying that you 
have integrated basketball teams but the 
benefits and facilities and other condi- 
tions of support should be equal. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Osey), a member of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman for making the 
time available to me. As he has indicated, 
there is a debate in this bill about the 
accuracy of public assistance estimates. 
It is those estimates that have enabled 
the committee to come in $480 million be- 
low the President’s budget. Therefore, 
the committee says in the statement 
of the managers that the conferees have 
“no intention of approving new budget 
authority which will ultimately result 
in spending in excess of total budget 
estimates in the bill” and it pledges that 
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the committee expects to look at the 
President’s rescission recommendations 
in light of the Comptroller General’s re- 
port on public assistance and “expects 
the President to propose rescissions and 
deferrals of that portion of the budget 
authority for programs in this bill”— 
I emphasize those words “for programs in 
this bill, which would otherwise cause 
total obligations and expenditures to ex- 
ceed the amounts proposed in the Presi- 
dent’s budget.” 

I would like to get a couple things 
straight in that regard. Whether the 
welfare estimates are correct or not, and 
I happen to believe they are not, I do not 
and will not feel bound to accept re- 
ductions in this bill in the form of de- 
ferrals or rescissions in areas such as 
research training, or public service jobs, 
or other areas, in order to bring the total 
amount in this bill down to the Presi- 
dent’s request, as implied in the language 
of this statement. 

I say that because the budget requested 
by President Nixon contained phony cuts 
in the budget which he knew full well 
would be restored by the Congress. I will 
always look at any rescission, but I will 
look at it in relation to the entire pic- 
ture of Federal spending throughout the 
entire budget and not just in relation to 
the Labor-HEW budget. 

I would hope that the factor given 
great weight by this House when we con- 
sider any rescission sent down or any de- 
ferral sent down would be the general 
economic condition of the country at the 
time they are considered, because I 
would expect that with increases in un- 
employment, we might well decide that 
more definite action in the area covered 
in this bill, rather than less, would be 
the proper economic medicine at this 
time. I simply do not want someone to 
say in 60 days that this House has to 
support specific rescissions because we 
said in November that we would if added 
welfare rolls pushed up the obligations 
under this bill. 

That could be the wrong economic 
medicine at the wrong time, at least in 
this Member's eyes and I think in the 
eyes of a number of other Members of 
this House who feel the same way. I just 
wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
raise a point of clarity on the interpre- 
tation of the language in the conference 
report. I fully understand that some 
people feel that this language was neces- 
sary to get the bill signed, and the Pres- 
ident assured us at the leaders’ meeting 
at the White House that he would sign 
the bill. But, I think it should be made 
clear that we will be guided by the 
phrase on page 21, and I quote: 

The conferees agree to give full consid- 


eration to any such recisions and deferrals 
in light of general economic conditions. 


I understand that this is the agree- 
ment that was made between our side 
of the House and the Senate in order to 
get the approval of the President that 
the bill would be signed. But, if the econ- 
omy deteriorates and unemployment in- 
creases substantially, we may not want to 
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accept all the rescissions the President 
recommends. We will look hard at the 
recommendations in light of the general 
economic situation to see if these budget 
cuts are really warranted. 

So I think we ought to point out at 
this particular time, while we support 
the reductions in the conference report, 
we may find in the months ahead that 
we need to stimulate the economy to 
increase employment and production. 
Not only that, we will make the final 
decisions ourselves instead of being 
actually bound by the negotiations that 
took place in the conference committee 
with authorization, apparently, and 
approval from the White House. 

Mr, OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
I thank him for his comments. Also, I 
thank the gentleman from MDlinois for 
making this time available to me. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr, FINDLEY). 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

I, of course, regret the action of the 
conferees in agreeing to the deletion of 
the amendment I sponsored which was 
approved by this body under which the 
enforcement of OSHA standards against 
employing 25 persons or less would be 
suspended for this fiscal year. That dele- 
tion, of course, is a settled matter and 
there is no way to retrace the steps and 
put that back into the biil that is now 
at conference stage. 

Mr. Speaker, I asked for this time to 
explain once more my motivation in 
offering this amendment, and I think the 
motivation of many people who support- 
ed it. It was not an antihealth amend- 
ment; not an antisafety amendment. We 
all believe in advancing the health and 
safety of employees. Instead, it was a 
pro-fairplay amendment; fairplay to the 
employer. 

I think the worst feature of the 
OSHA law is that provision which pro- 
hibits inspectors from entering premises 
to give advice and counsel to employers. 
Under the present law, inspectors can en- 
ter these premises only to issue a cita- 
tion. I think that is unfair. I think it is 
an abomination. It is one of the reasons 
why adequate funding under the inspec- 
tion of OSHA law has not been forth- 
coming. If this fairplay provision were 
to be establisi:ed by a revision of the basic 
OSHA law, we would find a greater de- 
gree of funding for OSHA inspectors. 

My purpose in offering the amendment 
was to bring pressure on the Congress to 
amend the basic law to correct this un- 
just provision. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to say, in conclusion, that as our 
chairman has pointed out, we worked 
long and hard, on many, many days ex- 
tending over many weeks. We have an 
agreement here all the way around, a 
conference report which I urge the Mem- 
bers to support. 

I feel confident it will be enacted into 
law. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
deman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
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Illinois for his work on this report. The 
language we agreed to, which we hoped 
would bring about the signature by the 
President, is largely because of his initia- 
tive and understanding of the problems. 
We are greatly indebted to him for what 
he did. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
chairman for his remarks. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on H.R. 
15580, Labor-HEW appropriations for 
fiscal year 1975, and I am most partic- 
ularly pleased to support. a provision for 
$293 million for maternal and child 
health programs under title V of the 
Social Security Act, to fund general ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren’s programs, and special projects. 

On July 1, 1974, the authority for 
special projects shifted from Federal to 
State authority with the requirement 
that each State was to have at least one 
of five different special projects: Mater- 
nal and infant care; children and youth; 
dental; family planning; and neonatal 
intensive care. In addition, the funding 
shifted from a 50-percent formula for 
maternal anc child health and 40-per- 
cent special projects fund to a 90-percent 
formula, with the requirement that the 
States would have to have at least one of 
each of the five programs. 

Prior to this change, the State of Flor- 
ida had five maternal and infant care 
projects and two for children and youth. 
Beginning July 1 of this year, Florida 
had to begin three new special projects. 
This formula for special projects resulted 
in some States getting more money and 
some States getting less, and Florida had 
a 22-percent reduction. 

The June i973 amendments to the 
Social Security Act carried out the con- 
gressional intent that during fiscal year 
1975, no State would receive less money 
than it had received previously. Florida 
is currently receiving $6,715,000 and in 
fiscal year 1973, Florida received $8,103,- 
700. The appropriation in H.R. 15580 pro- 
vides that Florida wili receive $1,388,100 
additional allocation, and may receive 
more based on the population formula 
after the States make up their shortfall 
which resulted in fiscal year 1974. 

As a result of the decreased allocation 
in 1974, Florida had to reduce maternal 
and child health care operations because 
funds had not been appropriated. In my 
congressional district there are two 
children and youth and one maternal and 
infant care program, under the aegis of 
the University of Miami, which had to 
cut their budgets by 25 percent. 

I had the pleasure recently of visiting 
with the outstanding Director of the 
University of Miami Comprehensive 
Health Care Services, Dr. Fred Seligman, 
and to observe the programs and meet 
the patients. This center serves 17,600 
infants, children, and teenagers from 
low-income families. Beginning July 1 
of this year, the funding level for 
this program was reduced from $765,000 
to $571,000. This center was compelled to 
lay off 15 health workers, which ham- 
pered the effectiveness of service, and 
more than 500 of these needy children 
had to be placed on the waiting list. How- 
ever, the program was maintained by 
partial deficit spending in the anticipa- 
tion of the passage of this appropriation 
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bill. When this bill is enacted the full 
budget level of $765,000 will be restored, 

I was very impressed during my visit 
to observe the complete range of services 
this prc.zram provides in a one site, com- 
prehensive, multidisciplinary, nonepi- 
sodic, preventive manner. Specifically, 
medical, dental, nursing, psychology, 
psychiatry, social services, nutrition, au- 
diology, vision and speech, family plan- 
ning, and home health services all are 
available. Each child is assigned his own 
physician, nurse, and family health 
worker, and none of these children is 
ever seen by a health worker who is a 
stranger. 

Prevention is emphasized throughout 
the program; therefore, the dollar-for- 
dollar cost for each program is mini- 
mized, Dr. Seligman informed me that 
health care costs for a child in the Uni- 
versity of Miami comprehensive health 
care programs are approximately 60 per- 
cent lower than the average national per- 
centage for health care costs for all 
children under 19 years of age. Human 
suifering and costs of hospitalization are 
drastically reduced by these preventive 
services which keep children out of the 
hospital. These same averages, I under- 
stand, apply nationally. 

After a child has been in this program 
for 1 year, his average rate of hospital- 
ization is less than 30 per 1,000 compared 
with a national average of 63 per 1,000 
for all children; and an estimated 100 
per 1,000 for other low-income children. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the health 
advantages which these programs pro- 
vide to recipients, these programs have 
essential significant linkages to other 
Federal health and social service pro- 
grams, For example, the maternal and 
child health services are extended to 
Head Start children in the geographical 
area, and through funds allocated by the 
Department of Agriculture women, in- 
fants, and children program, complete 
supplemental foods are provided to 1,600 
infants and children below age 4 years, 
and to pregnant and lactating mothers. 

The comprehensive health care serv- 
ices program, too, has provided summer 
job experiences to 200 teenagers and has 
provided necessary supporting and 
counseling services to make this work 
experience for these low-income youths 
meaningful. Some of these teenagers are 
given work assignments to assist pro- 
fessionals in the health-related field, 
and these advantages can optimize am- 
bition to become doctors, nurses, and 
other health professionals. 

I am gratified that the conference re- 
port strengthens these vital programs, 

Mr, RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
H.R. 15580, the Labor-HEW appropria- 
tions conference report. Because of the 
importance of this bill it becomes neces- 
sary to state my reasons therefor: 

There would never be any doubt of 
my support for education. This has been 
demonstrated by my support of all 
authorizations as well as my support for 
the original appropriation bill as it 
passed the House. 

It goes without saying I am for the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act. On the health side, I have al- 
ways enthusiastically supported the 
maternal and child health appropria- 
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tions, I have strongly supported the 
mental health and alcoholism programs, 
I have always been in support of all 
higher education programs. I do not need 
to demonstrate my credentials in sup- 
port of all programs for the aged. For 2 
years I served as chairman of the sub- 
committee that made substantial contri- 
butions to the administration of the ag- 
ing and proposed amendments to the 
Older Americans Act. 

There were some good things accom- 
plished by this report. I was glad to see 
the conferees agree that existing prohi- 
bition on sex discrimination in educa- 
tion were not to apply to physical educa- 
tion classes, or to sororities and frater- 
nities, and similar organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, my vote against this con- 
ference report is in protest to two pro- 
visions of the conference agreement. 
First, the conferees thwarted the will of 
the House as to the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970—OSHA. We 
passed the provision that the act should 
not apply to small businessmen who have 
fewer than 25 employees. The conference 
report instead made no exemptions, not 
even those who had but two or three em- 
ployees. Instead the report simply 
provided that recordkeeping should not 
be required for those having 10 or fewer 
employees. This is a drastic departure 
from the action of the House. It is a de- 
parture with which I cannot concur be- 
cause of the effect on our small business- 
men and farmers who are having enough 
difficulties and beset with enough trou- 
bles at the present time. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the conference 
committee deleted the Senate provision 
which would have prohibited the use of 
Federal funds for abortion. The House 
had attempted this kind of prohibition 
in the past. To vote for this conference 
report after the conferees have knocked 
out the good efforts of the Senate is to 
imply that one is in favor of the use 
of Federal funds for abortion. 

It is not enough for the conferees to 
say an appropriation bill is “an improper 
vehicle” for such a “controversial and 
far-reaching decision.” I agree with the 
conferees that we should consider the en- 
actment of a basic law in dealing with 
abortion. But until that time applies I 
cannot be a party to voting for an ap- 
propriation bill that contains Federal 
funds which may be used for abortion. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on this 
conference report under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the con- 
ference report. 

There was no objection. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. WYATT 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. WYATT. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wratt moves to recommit the confer- 
ence report on the bill H.R. 15580 to the 
committee of conference. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 352, nays 25, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 56, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 645] 
YEAS—352 
Daniel, Robert Hanrahan 

W., Jr. Harrington 
Daniels, Harsha 

Dominick V. Hastings 
Danielson Hawkins 
Davis, Ga. Hays 
Davis, 8.0. Hechler, W. Va. 
Davis, Wis. Heckler, Mass, 
de la Garza Heinz 
Delaney Helstosk! 
Dellenback Henderson 
Dellums Hicks 
Denholm Hinshaw 
Dennis Holifield 
Dent Holt 
Derwinski Holtzman 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn. 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Hl. 


Hutchinson 
Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Colo, 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
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Mitchell, Md. 


Mitchell, N.Y. 


Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Moorhead, Pa, 


Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price, Til, 
Price, Tex, 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rhodes 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Blackburn 
Burke, Mass. 
Camp 
Collins, Tex. 
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Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y, 
Rodino 

Roe 


Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo, 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Schroeder 
Setberling 
Shipley 


Smith, N.Y, 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz, 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 


NAYS—25 
Conlan 
Crane 
Gross 
Grover 
Hogan 
Jarman 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Mathis, Ga. 


Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 

‘Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis, 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Wilson, 
Charlies H., 
Calif. 

Winn 

wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young, Alaska 

Young, Fla, 

Young, Il. 

Young, 85.0. 

Young, Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Moakley 
Randali 
Schneebeli 
Sullivan 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"-—1 


Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fila. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Byron 

Carney, Ohio 
Carter 

Casey, Tex. 


Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
cohen 
Collins, Ti. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 


Edwards, Ala, 
Edwards, Calif, 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 


Esch 

Evins, Tenn, 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 


Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Froehlich 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 


Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Koch 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
prenemo 


Martin, N 


©. 
Mathias, Calif. 


Mezvinsky 
Michel 


Armstrong 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Calif, 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Collier 
Conable 
Culver 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Giaimo 
Goodling 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hanna 


Andrews, N.C. 


Hansen, Wash. 
H 


Jones, Als. 
Jones, N.C, 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Litton 
Luken 
Maraziti 
Mills 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mosher 
Pettis 


Hansen, Idaho Poage 


NOT VOTING—56 


Podell 

Powell, Ohio 

Rarick 

Riegle 

Roncallo, N.Y. 

Rooney, N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Scherle 

Sebelius 

Steele 

Steiger, Wis. 

Stephens 

Traxler 

Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young, Ga. 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs; 


Mr, Hébert with Mr, Culver. 
Mr. Rooney of New York with Mrs, Grif- 


fiths. 


Mr, Carey of New York with Mrs, Hansen 
of Washington. 


Mr. Howard with Mr. Luken. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Rarick, 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Steele, 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr, Wyman, 

Mr, Jones of Alabama with Mr. Kuyken- 
dall, 

Mrs. Burke of California with Mr. Goodling. 
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Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Broyhill of 
Virginia. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Hanna, 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Hudnut, 

Mr. Young of Georgia with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Riegie with Mr. Maraziti. 

Mr, Traxler with Mr. Hillis. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Min- 
shall of Ohio. 

Mr. Litton with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Brinkley with Mr. Pettis. 

Mr. Breckinridge with Mr. Powell of Ohio. 

Mr, Charles Wilson of Texas with Mr. Ron- 
callo of New York. 

Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin with Mr. Rous- 
selot. 

Mr. Sebelius with Mr. Scherle. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the confer- 
ence report just agreed to and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS IN DISACREEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 9: Page 6, strike 
out lines 20 through 24. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FLOOD 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Froop moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 9 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken by said amendment, 
amended to read as follows: “None of the 
funds appropriated in this Act shall be used 
to require recordkeeping and reporting under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970 from employers of ten or fewer em- 
Pployees, and such exclusion shall be gov- 
erned by the current rules and regulations 
in CFR, title 29, chapter XVII, part 1904.15,” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 53; Page 18, line 1, 
strike out “$622,892,000" and insert in Meu 
thereof “$634,851,000". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FLOOD 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Froop moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 63 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed in said amendment, insert 
the following: “$612,376,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 57: Page i9, line 
1, insert the following: “of which $673,500,- 
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000 shall remain available through June 30, 
1976,”. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FLOOD 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FLoop moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 57 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed in said amendment insert: 
“$648 500,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 58: Page 20, strike 
out lines 6, 7 and 8 through “prior to April 1, 
1973" and insert “students who were enrolled 
at institutions of higher education prior to 
April 1, 1973 or for part-time students en- 
rolled at such institutions after April 1, 
1973”, 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FLOOD 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FLoop moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 58 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “students 
who were enrolled at institutions of higher 
education prior to April 1, 1973." 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 66: Page 21, Strike 
lines 12 through 16. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FLOOD 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, FLoop moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 66 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken by said amendment, amended 
to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


“For carrying out section 405 of the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act, including 
rental of conference rooms in the District of 
Columbia, $70,000,000: Provided, That none 
of the funds appropriated under this head- 
ing may be used to award a grant or con- 
tract to any educational laboratory, research 
and development center, or any other project 
if any employee of said laboratory, center, or 
project is compensated, directly or indirectly, 
in whole or in part from Federal funds at an 
annual salary in excess of the salary paid to 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education or the 
Director of the National Institute of Educa- 
tion.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 82: Page 30, line 
7, insert the following: “which sum shall be 
available for expenditure to enforce any or- 
der, with respect to the desegregation of 
schools of a local educational agency, re- 
quiring the transportation of students from 
one school to another school only under the 
same circumstances and in the same manner 
whether the residence of the students of 
such school or the principal office of such 
local educational agency is situated in the 
northern, eastern, western, or southern part 
of the United States.” 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FLOOD 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FLoop moves that the House recede 
from tts disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 82 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 94: Page 41, line 15, 
insert the following: “Provided further, That 
notwithstanding any other provision in law, 
no portion of this limitation shall be avail- 
able for payments of standard level user 
charges pursuant to section 210({j) of the 
Federal Property and Adminictrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 490(j)).” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FLOOD 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FLoop moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 94 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 95: Page 44, line 
20, insert the following: 

“Sec. 411. The Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
are each authorized to make available not 
to exceed $7,500 from funds available for 
salaries and expenses under titles I and II, 
respectively, for official reception and repre- 
sentation expenses.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FLOOD 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Fioop moves that. the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 95 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 98: Page 45, after 
line 5, insert the following: 

“Sec. 414. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be used to pay for any re- 
Search program or project or any program, 
project, or course which is of an experimental 
nature, or any other activity involving hu- 
man participants, which is determined by 
the Secretary or a court of competent juris- 
diction to present a danger to the physical, 
mental, or emotional well-being of a partici- 
pant or subject of such program, project, or 
course, without the written, informed con- 
sent of each participant or subject, or his 
parents or legal guardian, if such participant 
or subject is under eighteen years of age. The 
Secretary shall adopt appropriate regulations 
respecting this section.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FLOOD 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FLoop moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 98, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: Change the 
section number from “414” to “412”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 
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ACCEPTING GIFT OF PORTRAIT OF 
CHARLES ABRAHAM HALLECK 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a reso- 
lution (H. Res. 1477) and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives accept the gift of a portrait of Charles 
Abraham Halleck of the State of Indiana who 
served as a Republican Member of the House 
of Representatives from January 1935 to 
January 1969 and was elected as the majority 
leader in the 80th and 83d Congresses and as 
minority leader in the 86th, 87th, and 88th 
Congresses. The portrait shall be displayed in 
a location in the United States Capitol sub- 
ject to the approval of the Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

i A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


HONORING 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BIRTH OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 1478) and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk reed the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1478 

Whereas November 30, 1974, is the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the Honorable 
Winston S. Churchill, the late Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. 

Whereas the Honorable Winston S&S. 
Churchill was the only leader of another na- 
tion to have been singularly honored by the 
Congress and the American people by hav- 
ing been conferred the status of Honorary 
Citizen of the United States of America. 

Whereas the Honorable Winston 5. 
Churchill had a long and distinguished re- 
lationship with the United States having 
been born of an American mother, and 
through a close affinity with the people of 
the United States through his leadership 
auring World War II. 

Whereas throughout his long and distin- 
guished career of public service in diplomacy, 
literature, statesmanship, government and 
politics, the Honorable Winston 8. Churchill 
contributed to the betterment of all man- 
kind through his unparalleled skill as an 
articulate, persuasive leader of the citizens 
of Great Britain and the whole Free World. 

Whereas the legacy of courage, fortitude, 
brilliance which the Honorable Winston S. 
Churchill has left for generations yet to 
come will serve as the greatest monument 
which can be built to honor this giant figure 
in the history of the world. 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby commemorate and honor the 
memory of the Honorable Winston S58. 
Churehnl, Honorary Citizen of the United 
States of America and Citizen of the World 
on the One Hundredth Anniversary of his 
Birth. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives communicate this resolution 
to the Senate, Baroness Churchill and to 
His Excellency the Ambassador from Great 
Britain to the United States, the Honorable 
Peter Ramsbotham, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 
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RESOLUTION IN HONOR OF THE 
100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp). 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, this Satur- 
day marks the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Winston Churchill, citizen of 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and brother to free men everywhere. 

There is before the House today a 
resolution to commemorate and honor 
the memory of this most outstanding 
parliamentary warrior. It is proper that 
we consider and approve this resolution. 
Only two persons have ever been granted 
honorary American citizenship. Lafay- 
ette was honored by our Founding Fath- 
ers for his guidance in our own struggle 
for liberty. Sir Winston was honored by 
the Congress and the American people 
for keeping the spark of liberty alive 
through the darkest days of World 
War II. 

The remembrance of the life of this 
man who resisted tyranny and aggres- 
sion when the odds seemed utterly hope- 
less and who went on to rally the de- 
mocracies to victory should give us new 
courage and new resolve to face the 
crises of our times. As in Sir Winston’s 
time, there appear to be gathering 
storms which threaten our alliances, 
our economies, and our liberties. 

There may well be trying times ahead. 
Sacrifices may be required. These trials 
can be overcome, these obstacles can be 
surmounted. As in Sir Winston’s times, 
I believe that with sound and courageous 
leadership, the world can move into the 
broad, sunlit uplands of peace and pros- 
perity for all men. As the life of Sir 
Winston reminds, this struggle will never 
be easy. There will always be tragedies 
with the triumphs—but the inspiration 
of Winston Churchill’s life is proof that 
man can overcome against the most im- 
possible obstacles. 

I am pleased to introduce this resolu- 
tion on behalf of Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BELL, 
and Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. SyMInc- 
TON, Mr. J. WILLIAM Stanton of Ohio, 
Mr. STEELMAN, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. COHEN, 
Mr. Rem, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. REES, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr, WHALEN, 
Mr. Reuss, Mr. DELLENBACK, and Mr. 
MOSHER, 


ADJOURNMENT OF HOUSE FROM 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 TO DE- 
CEMBER 3, 1974 


Mr. O'NEILL., My. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res, 689) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 689 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, November 26, 
1974, it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
meridian Tuesday, December 3, 1974. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 3341, RELATING TO PER DIEM 
AND MILEAGE EXPENSES OF EM- 
PLOYEES TRAVELING ON OFFI- 
CIAL BUSINESS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 3341) 
to revise certain provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to per diem 
and mileage expenses of employees and 
other individuals traveling on official 
business, and for other purposes, with a 
House amendment thereto, insist on the 
House amendment, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs, HOLIFIELD, 
Brooxs, and James V. STANTON, Mrs. 
CoLLINS of Illinois, and Messrs. HORTON, 
BUCHANAN, and HANRAHAN. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1975 


Mr. BOLLING, Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 1469 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1469 

Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17468) making appropria- 
tions for military construction for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975, and for other purposes, 
the provisions of clause 2, rule XXI are 
hereby waived with respect to any appro- 
priation contained in the bill. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr, QuILLEN), pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an unusual rule in 
an unusual circumstance. The House has 
passed a military construction authoriza- 
tion bill and the Senate has passed a 
military construction authorization bill. 
Those two bills are in conference and 
they are, as best I know, in a conference 
the conclusion of which we cannot deter- 
mine. Consequently this is a method of 
bringing before the House the appropria- 
tion bill, the final stage of the matter, 
before the authorization bill has become 
law. Thus the rule waives the point of 
order that would lie against such a mat- 
ter unless the rule were adopted. 

I have not run into any serious contro- 
versy on this matter. It seems to me the 
desire of both sides of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and as far as I can make 
out of both sides of the aisle that we pro- 
ceed in this fashion. Therefore I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. BOLLING) 
has explained the provisions and the 
reasons for the rule. The reasons are 
valid. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge 
adoption of the resolution. 

I have no requests for time, but I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 17468) making appropriations 
for military construction for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975, and for other purposes, 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate be limited to not to exceed 2 hours, 
the time be equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
McEwen) and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Nepzr) as Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole and requests the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Brooxs) to assume the 
chair temporarily. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 17468) with 
Mr, Brooxs (Chairman pro tempore) in 


the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement, the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Snxes) will 
be recognized for 1 hour and the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. McEwen) will 
be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, let me state initially 
there is no money in this bill for 
Southeast Asia; there is no money in 
the bill for Safeguard. There are sub- 
stantial funds for Trident. This I will 
discuss later. The bill has been pared 
to the lowest level which I can con- 
scientiously recommend. It probably 
shows a larger reduction from the 
budget request than any other appro- 
priations bill which has been brought to 
the floor. Some of this is due to the 
action of the legislative committees; 
some to withdrawals by the Department 
of Defense; and the remainder to the 
actions of the committee. 

The bill comes to you under a rule 
waiving points of order only because 
work on the authorization bill has not 
been completed. There remains one item 
in disagreement. It is language on Diego 
Garcia where refueling facilities are 
planned at the communications station 
we have in the Indian Ocean. We seek 
a refueling capability there because 
U.S. commercial and military interests 
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in the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf 
areas require that we be able to support 
U.S. naval vessels in the area. During 
the October war last year, no one would 
sell us fuel in that part of the world 
and our ships had to be supplied from 
the Philippines, 4,000 miles away. This 
is an expensive and inefficient procedure 
which could produce serious problems 
in the event of another conflict. We 
know very well that another conflict 
may erupt there at any time. 

Mr. Chairman, the report which is be- 
fore you is comprehensive and I believe 
it gives a good accounting of the com- 
mittee’s actions and the reasons for our 
recommendations. 

Again let me express my very great 
appreciation to the members of the sub- 
committee. It has been a great pleasure 
to work with this group. They are able, 
dedicated, and their knowledge in the 
field of military construction is broad 
and thorough. I must single out Bos 
McEwen, for his very capable work in 
his first year as the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee. CLARENCE 
Lonc has made a singular and impor- 
tant contribution in his comments on 
security. I want to thank the staff mem- 
bers for all of the detailed and effective 
work which they have done. Bob Nicho- 
las is truly one of the ablest and hardest 
working members of the Appropriations 
Committee staff. 

Due to the lateness of the year, we 
must proceed with consideration of the 
military construction appropriations bill 
or we will have no hope of completing it 
before the end of te calendar year, To 
halt or unnecessarily delay the military 
construction and family housing con- 
struction programs in general at this 
time would be extremely unwise from 
the standpoint of national need. There 
are many vital projects which are con- 
tained in this bill—projects which are 
needed to support military operational 
requirements; projects which are needed 
to house military personnel and their 
families; projects which provide military, 
industrial, and repair and training activ- 
ities with a better capability to get the 
job done and to get it done more eco- 
nomically. Furthermore, a cessation of 
the construction portion of this request 
would be a severe blow to the construc- 
tion industry which is already staggering 
under the disproportionate impact that 
tight money and escalating materials 
costs have had on that sector of our 
economy. We want to avoid any appear- 
ance of a freeze. Further delays would 
give the appearance of a freeze. The 
committee has had ample experience 
with construction freezes in the past. 
They always increase costs, disrupt 
orderly programs, and cause additional 
unemployment. This situation should not 
be inflicted on the economy or on the 
military budget at this time. 

The committee has developed a bill 
which is in keeping with current trends 
in the economy and in particular in the 
military construction and family housing 
programs. As stated in the report, infla- 
tion has had a major impact on this 
program and this has been taken into 
account to the degree possible in this 
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bill. The administration’s original request 
for military construction for fiscal year 
197& was $3,383,000,000. The total of NOA 
provided by the bill is $3,058,767,000. The 
authorization action and the subcom- 
mittee’s recommendations on the bill 
reduce the amount of appropriations re- 
quired by $324,233,000, a net. reduction 
of 9.6 percent. However, the net reduc- 
tion to the fiscal year 1975 program is 
actually 12.4 percent, or $417,951,000. 
The difference, $93,718,000, has been in 
additional cuts in budgeted items in order 
to provide money to cover funding de- 
ficiencies in prior-year programs. These 
were not anticipated at the time the 
fiscal year 1975 program was formulated. 
It has become apparent through expe- 
rience with recent bids received that, 
due to inflation, amounts authorized and 
appropriated for projects approved in 
prior-year programs are inadequate to 
carry out these programs. 

The authorizing committees have 
taken action to provide additional au- 
thorization in many cases where the 
services were able to quickly identify 
deficiencies. Furthermore, provisions 
agreed to at this point in the authorizing 
bill will allow up to 10 percent additional 
flexibility in authorizing limits set in 
previous years’ acts. The Committee has 
done what it could this year to provide 
adequate funding to overcome deficits 
for the high priority projects which have 
been approved in prior years. Neverthe- 
less, it is to be anticipated that an even 
larger amount of funding to cover de- 
ficiences will be requested in fiscal year 
1976 as inflation escalates. 

Attempts to fully fund prior programs 
and, at the same time, obtain meaning- 
ful reductions in spending levels have 
meant that significant reductions were 
made in the fiscal year 1975 program, 
possibly more than should have been 
made, But we are all under pressure to 
hold down costs. 

Emphasis is being given to the con- 
struction of a new generation of aircraft 
shelters and protective facilities in Eu- 
rope. The Air Force has requested $62 
million in fiscal year 1975 which has been 
approved as a first increment to this pro- 
gram. This will provide protection for 
US. aircraft designated to be shifted to 
Europe in the early days of a contingency 
situation to prevent their being easily 
destroyed on the ground by air attack. 
It is amazing how fast they can be de- 
ployed. For instance, from mid-America, 
fighter aircraft can be deployed with 
crews and all essential operational equip- 
ment to Europe and be operational in 20 
hours. They fiy nonstop with refuelings 
in flight. 

The Middle East wars have demon- 
strated both the vulnerability of unpro- 
tected aircraft and the difficulty of gain- 
ing air advantage by attacking properly 
protected aircraft. In the 1967 war, the 
Israelis destroyed most of the Egyptian 
Air Force on the ground. By 1973, Arab 
aircraft were fully protected in shelters 
and attackers were driven off or de- 
stroyed, in most cases by ground fire. The 
sheltered aircraft seldom were damaged. 

These shelters will be designed to ac- 
commodate our newest aircraft. We have 
insisted they are to be properly designed 
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and tested beforehand so as to avoid 
some of the problems experienced in 
earlier shelter programs. 

Our bill will continue programs to pro- 
vide proper barracks and family housing 
to support the all-volunteer military 
program. It has been a long fight to get 
the troops out of open-bay barracks and 
into modern, comfortable facilities in 
which the occupants have pride, but it is 
being accomplished and this committee 
fully supports the program. 

We have provided $100 million for the 
second increment of a phased program 
at Bangor, Wash., in support of the es- 
sential Trident program. These facilities 
will represent an integral part of the 
operational support for the Trident sub- 
marines and the two generations of Tri- 
dent missiles which are planned. Fund- 
ing for these projects is necessary at this 
time in order to avoid the possibility of 
costly crash construction at a later date. 
Trident, because of superior perform- 
ance capabilities, will be one of the most 
important weapons in our inventory in 
the next decade. 

In order to conserve fuel and to hold 
down operating expenses, the military 
services have requested this year exten- 
sive programs for simulator training. 
Some of the equipment procurement and 
facilities construction schedules were 
out of phase, and this allowed some proj- 
ects to be deferred. However, the com- 
mittee basically has supported this effort 
and has funded many of the requested 
facilities in this bill. Simulators are ef- 
fective and are much less costly to oper- 
ate than flying training with aircraft 
and other modern weapons, 

The committee has also approved $15 
million for construction of an initial 
training facility for the use of the Uni- 
formed Services University of the Health 
Sciences. We are hopeful that this fa- 
cility, to be built at Bethesda, will allow 
the military to train and keep a sufficient 
number of dedicated, capable military 
medical personnel to carry on their es- 
sential medical programs. It is increas- 
ingly difficult to retain sufficient doctors, 
dentists, and other needed personnel in 
the military programs. 

I am glad to call attention to the fact 
that the military is now getting into the 
matter of providing housing for the 
families of lower grade enlisted person- 
nel in a much more realistic way. For a 
long time, these families were neglected. 
This resulted in a very discouraging 
situation for the younger servicemen 
with families and it caused many of them 
to get out of the service as soon as they 
could. Retention is, of course, very im- 
portant. Experience is needed and quali- 
fied, experienced personnel are at a 
premium in the uniformed services. 
Helping the younger servicemen with 
families to lead a normal and happy 
life is contributing significantly to the 
success of the all-volunteer program. We 
still have far to go in this area, but prog- 
ress is being made. 

The effect of the recently announced 
base closures on this bill is minimal. We 
are updating the new base alinement 
construction picture in order to insure 
that there will be no unnecessary con- 
struction. Your committee is alert to this 
situation. 
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It is hard for the average person to 
realize that, despite the large expendi- 
tures which have been made for military 
construction through the years, there 
still are many antiquated structures, 
some of them temporary facilities dating 
from World War II, which still must be 
utilized. These are costly to maintain 
and generally unsatisfactory to live in or 
to work in. It will be a long time before 
we have completely modern facilities for 
all military personnel, even at today’s 
projected lower peacetime force levels. 
It would be well if we could speed up re- 
placement and modernization, but the 
Department of Defense is always con- 
fronted with a tight money situation, 
and military construction has never re- 
ceived an overgenerous share of the De- 
fense dollar. The bill before you is one 
which should not be controversial in any 
sense and should have your full support. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I will be happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr, PIKE. Mr. Chairman, first of all, 
I wish to say to the gentleman from 
Florida that I appreciate the problem 
confronted by the Committee on Appro- 
priations relative to the fact that there 
was no authorization bill. I also appreci- 
ate both the candor and the coopera- 
tion of the gentleman from Florida in 
telling me precisely what he proposed 
to do on this subject. And as the gen- 
tleman, I assume, noticed, there was no 
opposition to the rule. 

I would simply like the assurance of 
the distinguished chairman that by 
bringing up this military construction 
appropriations bill under a rule waiving 
points of order against the lack of au- 
thorization, this is in no way an attempt 
to bypass the authorization process. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, let me say 
to my distinguished friend that I ap- 
preciate his cooperation in this matter 
and his helpfulness in bringing this bill 
to the floor so that we can complete ac- 
tion as soon as possible on both the au- 
thorization and the appropriation proc- 
esses. 

To give a specific answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question, this is not an attempt 
to bypass the authorization process. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understand- 
ing that authorization is necessary in any 
instance. I would bring to the gentle- 
man’s attention the language contained 
on page 2, line 4, of our bill under “Mili- 
tary Construction Army”: “as currently 
authorized in military public works or 
military construction Acts.” This clear- 
ly makes the use of these appropriations 
for ney projects dependent upon enact- 
ment of annual authorizing legislation. 
There are similar provisions in each of 
the other appropriating paragraphs in 
the bill before us. There are in each of 
these paragraphs small amounts of funds 
for items such as planning and minor 
construction which are authorized under 
permanent law, but these amount gen- 
erally to only 10 to 15 percent of 
the total amount appropriated for each 
of the services. So the authorizing bill 
is vitally needed in order to carry on the 
bulk of the military construction pro- 
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gram even though appropriations have 
been made. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

I would just like to reassure myself 
that as far as both new projects and 
current limitations on size and expense 
are concerned, that will require an au- 
thorization bill as far as an increase is 
concerned? 

Mr SIKES. Mr. Chairman, that is the 
answer I have just given. 

Mr. PIKE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr, FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
express my gratitude to the gentleman 
from Florida and to the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction Appropriations 
for the favorable and generous con- 
sideration given to the request of the 
Army and the Air Force for military 
construction projects, including family 
housing, for military installations in the 
State of Georgia. 

I particularly wish to refer—and per- 
haps this will make some legislative 
history—to the construction of new, per- 
manent facilities at Fort Stewart /Hunt- 
er Army Airfield, Ga. 

As the committee’s report shows, the 
Army’s long-range plans for Fort Stew- 
art/Hunter Army Airfield are ambitious 
plans, There is every reason to believe 
that by the end of the fiscal year 1979 
the total personnel strength to be sta- 
tioned at Fort Stewart/Hunter may well 
be in excess of 24,000 military and civil- 
ian personnel, 

As the distinguished gentleman in the 
well knows, this is a strength nearly 
equal to or possibly in excess of the base 
population to support a full Army 
division. 

The Army. plans, as presented to the 
subcommittee and to the committee, call 
for new and permanent construction to 
house and care for a division, minus one 
brigade. 

It is my understanding that the com- 
mittee, in its wisdom, decided that for 
the fiscal year 1975 appropriation bill 
for military construction, the new per- 
manent construction plan would be 
geared to the approximate strength of a 
reenforced brigade. 

It is my hope, in the event that the 
Department of Defense’s budget request 
for fiscal year 1976 renews the request 
for new and permanent construction for 
a division, minus one brigade, that the 
Subcommittee on Military Construction 
Appropriations will see fit to augment 
the amount appropriated in this year's 
bill to provide new and permanent mili- 
tary construction to take care of a divi- 
sion, minus one brigade, as opposed to a 
reenforced brigade. It is for this reason 
that I asked the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida, to yield to me. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would 
also like to express the appreciation of 
my colleagues, as well as myself, for the 
inclusion of an appropriation for 400 
family-housing units to be located at 
Fort Stewart/Hunter Army Airfield. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
gentleman has made a very interesting 
and worthwhile statement. 

Let me say to the distinguished gentle- 
man that we will give every consideration 
to this situation next year. 

The gentleman knows well that the 
committee has had to wrestle with this 
request to be certain that all of the 
facilities which are requested are going 
to be required. A lot of new construction 
has been requested in a great number of 
places; and, of course, we would like the 
Army and the other services to have new 
construction wherever they need it, and 
for whatever purpose, if it can be justi- 
fied, We want to be sure that it is going 
to be required. 

We have gone a considerable part of 
the distance this year on the program on 
which the gentleman commented. We will 
take a good look at it next year and see 
what the facts are at that time. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Before I relinquish the 
floor, Mr. Chairman, I want to take just 
a moment or two to express my personal 
appreciation to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Davis), who 
has served as a ranking member of this 
subcommittee and who still is a very ef- 
fective member of this committee. I do 
not know anyone who has contributed 
more to sound military construction pro- 
grams. He has always insisted that proj- 
ects be sufficiently justified so that ex- 
penditures would be properly made and 
that there be a requirement for the 
money appropriated. 

It has truly been a privilege for me to 
work with the distinguished gentleman. I 
regret very much that he is not going to 
be with us next year to continue his 
important work. He has been a most able 
and effective Member of Congress. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The gentle- 
man’s comments are quite a diversion 
from the purpose for which I had in- 
tended to ask him to yield. I did want 
to remark on the comments of our col- 
league from New York, a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, relating 
to bringing this bill here under these cir- 
cumstances. I believe that the members 
of our committee, and particularly the 
chairman who now is addressing the 
House from the well, had at least as 
much reluctance about bringing this bill 
here without the authorization process 
having been completed as did the gentle- 
man from New York and other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Armed Services. 

The gentleman from Florida prepared 
this bill for bringing it to the floor of the 
House several months ago. We have 
finally brought it here today because of 
requests that came from some of the 
highest authorities here in the House, 
and only after we had assurances that 
what we are recommending here today 
is well below the recommendation result- 
ing from the two authorization bills that 
had been passed by the House and the 
Senate. 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Sixes) for his aggressiveness and 
for bringing this bill to the floor at this 
time, with the particular problems that 
we have had with the authorization bills, 

Second, I want to commend the gentle- 
man from Florida for the reductions that 
have been effected in the bill and, know- 
ing the gentleman’s incisiveness on the 
committee, I am sure that most of the 
reductions are in order. Although we do 
have one project down in the west which 
is not in my district, but in a neighboring 
district, by reducing the plating shop in 
an area like the Sacramento Army De- 
pot by $2.99 million. And it is indicated 
that if this project, this work, can be 
done at a nearby air base, then it ought 
to be done there. I am not going to offer 
any evidence here today, I would just 
hope that when this bill gets over to the 
Senate if we can make out a case that 
the work cannot be done at that partic- 
ular location where the committee indi- 
eates it might be done, then I do hope 
that the committee would take another 
thorough look at this item. And I do not 
ask the gentleman to comment on that. 

Mr. SIKES. I would be very glad to 
comment on that. I think the gentleman 
from California should be commended 
for calling this to the attention of the 
committee. We are always willing, if a 
strong case, or a stronger case, can be 
made in the other body, to take a very 
careful look at it in the conference 
committee. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I appreciate that very 
much. 

Then there is a second item, and that 
is referring to page 18, where there you 
talk about the problem we are having 
in providing medical care around the 
country, and you talk about the defi- 
ciency, and that we have an obligation 
and the fact that we have spent $100 
million over the past 3 or 4 years at 
Walter Reed, and similar facilities, at 
least that we are upgrading some of the 
facilities and hybridizing some of the 
facilities in various sections in an effort 
to bring down construction costs. It is 
indicated that we have talked with the 
Assistant ‘Secretary of Defense for 
Health and Environment, and he has 
talked about some of the plans he has 
for regionalization of hospitals, and it is 
indicated that some of those hospitals 
may amount to several hundred millions 
of dollars, perhaps not individually, but 
cumulatively. I would hope that when 
hospitals of that type are brought to the 
committee that the committee would 
very broadly look at the needs of the 
country and the needs of the areas, and 
that hopefully we can get some of these 
projects going at an early date. 

I appreciate the action of your com- 
mittee in not opting for the remedy we 
used some years ago when we were in 
fiscal extremis in this country, and that 
is freezing military construction as a 
method of solving the problems of the 
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country, because we did not solve the 
problems of the country some years ago 
when we got into that kind of a situation 
by freezing military construction, and I 
would hope that the committee would 
stay away from any solution like that 
for this bill, and hopefully for the next 
seyeral years. 

Mr. SIKES, The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is certainly correct on the matter 
of freezing military construction. This 
has occurred on several previous occa- 
sions, as the gentleman has said, and 
this has definitely not resulted in low- 
ering the cost but in increasing the cost 
for the same facilities. It also has not 
lessened the requirements for the facili- 
ties. It is an unsound practice and this 
committee is vigorously opposed to it. 

On the matter of decentralization and 
regionalization of facilities as far as the 
military is concerned, this committee has 
urged for years additional decentraliza- 
tion of activities outside of the Washing- 
ton area, but it seems as though every- 
body wants to be close to the throne, 
and they want to be close to the Capitol. 

We have fought in every way we could 
to bring about decentralization. We try 
now to stress regionalization, and, of 
course, that applies to medical facilities 
as well, and we intend to continue to do 


so. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Chairman, I fully support the 
committee’s bill. It represents an ex- 
cellent job by the chairman and the 
other members of the subcommittee 
who grappled with the problems we 
have in the construction program this 
year. I want to compliment the chair- 
man once again on the way he runs the 
Military Construction Subcommittee, 
which makes it a real pleasure to partici- 
pate not only in the rather extensive 
hearings we have with the military serv- 
ices but in all aspects of marking up and 
presenting this bill to the House. 

As you can see from our committee re- 
port, we have reduced the budget re- 
quest by $324,233,000, approximately 912 
percent, which is a substantial cut. We 
had to do this because we realize that 
the competition for dollars in the Fed- 
eral budget is very sharp and that with 
rising fuel costs, inflation, and all the 
many other demands upon us, only the 
most essential requests should be ap- 
proved. Our 914 percent reduction does 
not tell the whole story, however, because 
the 1975 bill has been shaped to deal with 
the effects of inflation in the construc- 
tion industry and the consequent cost 
increases to military construction proj- 
ects which had been approved in fiscal 
year 1974 and previous years. Therefore. 
the 1975 bill before us contains sub- 
stantial amounts to complete fiscal year 
1974 and preyious years’ programs. The 
authorizing committees in their action on 
the request added $12.5 million for the 
Navy and $22.3 million for the Air Force 
to meet increased costs for specific proj- 
ects which the services had identified at 
the time the authorizing bills were com- 
peting consideration. Our committee 
added an additional $22.4 million for the 
Army, $25 million for the Navy, and $11.5 
million for the Air Force to cover the 
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increased costs of these earlier programs. 
The total carried in the bill for these 
purposes is $93.7 million, and I do.not 
expect that even this will fully fund these 
earlier programs. 

Our report speaks of an 8-percent in- 
flation rate between the fiscal year 1974 
and 1975 program periods and of an ad- 
ditional cost of $160. million: resulting 
therefrom. Actually the inflation rate in 
recent months has been nearer 12 per- 
cent in the construction industry so that, 
on an annual basis, this inflation would 
cost approximately a quarter of a billion 
dollars in our bill. I do feel we have done 
the right thing by trying to concentrate 
on funding these earlier programs even 
if it is done by deferring valid projects 
which were requested in fiscal year 1975. 

I would like to point out that the bulk 
of the bill which has been approved goes 
directly to. the benefit of men and wom- 
en in uniform and their families. Of 
the total appropriation requested this 
year, some $2,059,000,000 was for such 
personnel support items as hospital and 
medical facilities; bachelor housing and 
community support projects; and for the 
construction, operation, maintenance, 
and indebtedness payments for family 
housing and for homeowners assistance. 
This was nearly 60 percent of the re- 
quest. Of the amounts we have approved, 
some $1,864,000,000 is for these person- 
nel support items which, again, is nearly 
60 percent of our total bill. Obviously it 
is in our interests as overseers of the 
military’s operations to insure that a 
prudent, continuing program for pro- 
viding adequate facilities for military 
personnel is carried out. Furthermore, 
just from the personal standpoint, we 
should be concerned with the well-being 
of men and women who are serving their 
country and with the welfare of their 
families. And that is what the greater 
portion of this bill provides. 

I have had some personal experience 
in my district with regard to the un- 
happy effect of substandard military 
family housing on the families of mili- 
tary personnel assigned there. Fortu- 
nately, with the chairman’s help, much 
of this has been corrected. One of the 
things I have noticed in my own area 
is the need to provide housing for lower 
rank military personnel since they are 
the people who really have the hardest 
time getting housing on the local market. 
I would hope that in future years. Con- 
gress would see its way clear to providing 
adequate family housing for these people 
as I feel there is an urgent need. 

The rest of the program supports vital 
items such as $100 million for the second 
increment of the Trident support facility 
at Bangor, Wash. We had very extensive 
hearings on these construction plans, 
and our report probably contains more 
information on the need, program 
scheduling, distribution of repair work- 
load, and so forth, than most people will 
be interested in knowing. I should point 
out that this is a very tightly phased 
program to meet the operational date 
for the first Trident submarine, which is 
scheduled for operation at Bangor in 
late 1978. Facilities such as. the missile 
assembly and checkout facilities, crew 
training facilities, and security facili- 
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ties which are funded in this bill must. be 
available well before that time to meet 
the operational deadlines. We have had 
excellent support in this area by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and I think it is 
fair to state that we picked over this pro- 
gram carefully to insure that we are not 
providing anything which is not required 
in this year’s bill. 

I feel the committee’s bill meets the 
need and I urge its speedy approval. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man. from South Dakota (Mr. AspNnor) 
such time as he may consume. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Chairman, today 
we are considering the military construc- 
tion appropriations bill without first hay- 
ing the benefit of the authorizing law. 
I realize that the Armed Services con- 
ferees have been deadlocked over cer- 
tain sections of the authorization bill, 
However, I would prefer to know what 
the committee desires to authorize first 
and then allow the full body to consider 
and debate the authorization before we 
decide to appropriate funds, 

By this procedure necessary and im- 
portant projects can be overlooked. Such 
a situation has occurred in South Da- 
kota at Elsworth Air Force Base. The 
House Armed Services Committee real- 
ized the importance of the improvement 
of hospital facilities at Ellsworth and in- 
cluded $7,996,000 for this facility in their 
request. We all know that Congressman 
Oris PrKe has a reputation for being 
very thorough in questioning and in- 
vestigating the necessity for military 
expenditures, and his subcommittee rec- 
ommended the alterations at Ellsworth. 
The whole House also realized this need 
when we passed the military construc- 
tion bill on August 9, 1974. 

However, when the bill reached the 
Senate, the medical facilities were com- 
pletely eliminated. Since the conference 
committee is deadlocked, we have no offi- 
cial accounting of the conferees’ report 
or views on the facilities at Elisworth. 
The Appropriations Committee, however, 
in this instance has taken the Senate 
version of the military construction bill 
which deletes these hospital improve- 
ments. 

Obviously, the House Appropriations 
Committee is unable to fund this project 
until it is included in the authorization 
bill. The military and House Armed 
Services Committee recognized this need 
and the impact on our air base. Senator 
McGOveRN and myself are contacting 
the Senate confereees in hopes that the 
Senate conferees will reconsider their ac- 
tion. It is our hope that by the time the 
appropriation comes before the Senate 
we will have been successful in making 
the Senators realize the necessities of 
the medical facilities at Ellsworth. We 
do not intend to try to hold up the ap- 
propriations bill now, but we do have 
plans of achieving Senate support for 
authorization and then appropriation in 
both houses. Therefore, I feel it incum- 
bent upon me to explain the dire need 
for these funds, 

The existing composite medical facility 
is grossly deficient in space and consists 
of one 18-year-old complex. The dental 
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and some medical facilities oceupy two 
other buildings on base, one of which is 
an over 20-year-old World War IT tem- 
porary wooden building about 1 mile 
from the hospital; the other is a former 
bomb storage structure. Not only do the 
delapidated buildings present.poor medi- 
cal conditions, but the facility does not 
meet fire and safety codes or even some 
of the regulations of the US. Public 
Health Service. 

There is an undesirable mingling of 
pediatrics, obstetrics, and surgical clinic 
operations and patients. Tightly cramped 
areas are allocated to laboratory facili- 
ties, radiology, and pharmacy functions. 
In addition, there is a shortage of 14 
physicians’ work stations. The current 
emergency power capabilities In the hos- 
pital. do not. meet U.S. Public Health 
Service requirements or Air Force cri- 
teria. Furthermore, one-half of the bed 
space involyes. open wards and central- 
ized community bathrooms, and less 
than one-half of the existing hospital is 
air conditioned. Also desperately needed 
are the intensive and cardiac care units. 
Therefore, this project is very essential 
and worthwhile. 

The nearest Department of Defense 
hospital is 250 miles away, and there is 
no Veterans’ Administration hospital 
nearby. This USAF hospital also provides 
essential inpatient and outpatient 
services to the Indian population, 

This is the only medical facility in the 
Air Force which was dropped by the Sen- 
ate from the House authorized bill. It 
will be necessary to make these changes 
in the very near future if for no other 
reason but to comply with public health 
and fire and safety requirements. 

The Pentagon has also assured me 
that the personnel population at. Ells- 
worth has stabilized and will remain 
relatively stable, making it a sound long- 
term investment. By deferring this proj- 
ect, we not only aggravate and prolong 
the necessary improvements, but we will 
be dollar foolish to defer this construc- 
tion until construction costs increase 
even higher. 

Therefore, for the sake of the health 
service to the Air Force personnel, re- 
tired personnel, dependents, and Indian 
population who also depend upon this 
facility, I request that we restore the 
necessary funds for restoration of the 
hospital at Ellsworth. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further request for time. 

Mr, SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr. NICHOLS). 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman for yielding. 

I want to add my compliments to the 
others who appeared before me for the 
very excellent job the chairman has done. 
I expect to support this bill. 

I was especially moved by one state- 
ment the chairman made relating to the 
old World War II barracks-type build- 
ings we continue to use in installations 
throughout the country. I would like to 
call to the attention of the chairman 
that his committee has included, and I 
am very grateful for this, a line item in 
this bill in the amount of more than $2 
million for a new headquarters and ad- 
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ministration building at the Anniston 
Army Depot. As the chairman knows, 
this is the tank repair capital of the en- 
tire free world. I have been in this out- 
moded building. It is very dilapidated. 
The accommodations are not at all ade- 
quate. 

I would like to have assurance from 
the chairman, if he would care to give 
it to me, that the conferees on the House 
side would make every effort to retain 
this item in the bill in the event some 
measure might be taken on the Senate 
side to delete it. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I appreciate my dis- 
tinguished friend’s comments. I congrat- 
ulate the gentleman on his able and ef- 
fective work for the people of his district 
and for the State of Alabama and for 
his constant support of military pro- 
grams. 

This committee fully recognizes the 
need for adequate administrative facili- 
ties of the type the gentleman has dis- 
cussed. We have had some problem in 
providing them because of the scarcity 
of money, and yet I know this type of 
program is one of the most important in 
this area and one of the most important 
to the Army. These programs are moving 
ahead after some serious delays. Ob- 
viously improved facilities are going to 
be required at all levels, I can assure the 
gentleman that the problem which he 
has discussed will have my sympathetic 
consideration at any time I have the op- 
portunity to be helpful. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I arise to 
commend the committee for excellent 
work on the military construction bill, 
but I must add my strong warning to 
this House on an extravagance that the 
committee may not have foreseen. 

I refer to the proposed transfer of the 
Naval Oceanographic Laboratory from 
Suitland, Md., to sites in Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Chairman, the planned move 
would cost at least $15 million and would 
serve no purpose except to use some va- 
cant facilities in Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana. 

At a time of severe inflation caused by 
deficit Federal spending on a monstrous 
scale, we should be ever watchful for 
ways to cut expenditures. 

We should limit spending to essen- 
tials, and the proposed transfer of the 
Naval Oceanographic Laboratory cannot 
be deemed essential to national defense 
or the research effort. 

There is nothing in this legislation 
that would specifically provide funds for 
that transfer, Mr. Chairman. You could 
search this bill in vain for even a hint 
of the move. 

Therefore, I am voting for the legis- 
lation with the understanding that it 
does not provide funds to move the Na- 
val Oceanographic Laboratory. 

We will soon be receiving a feasibil- 
ity report on the proposed move from 
the Navy Department, and I have asked 
the General Accounting Office to conduct 
an independent study as soon as the 
Navy report is available. 


The proposed transfer would waste 
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millions of taxpayers dollars, Mr. Chair- 
man, and this House should be watchful 
for such boondoggles. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, although 
I have in the past voted for passage of 
the military construction bill, I intend 
today to cast a “no” vote in protest of 
what I believe to be excessive spending 
and the unwise commitment of resources 
to the Diego Garcia facility. 

The Appropriations Committee has, 
Mr. Chairman, made numerous cuts and 
deferrals in their consideration of this 
bill. But given the usual, exaggerated 
Department of Defense budgets, even 
these committee alterations have not 
been able to reduce appreciably the final 
appropriation in H.R. 17468. In this case, 
as in most other cases of Department of 
Defense budgets, we unfortunately have 
started with the amount of last year’s 
spending. There is no real ground zero 
where all programs must justify them- 
selves. 

Specifically, I object to the huge 
amount of unobligated moneys from last 
fiscal year that will be carried forward 
in this appropriation. While today’s leg- 
islation calls for “only” $3.4 billion in 
new authority, $1.3 billion in unob- 
ligated funds from last year will increase 
today’s bill to a real obligational au- 
thority of $4.7 billion. 

I cannot understand, Mr. Chairman, 
why the Department of Defense so often 
has these huge amounts of leftover mon- 
ey. It is particularly puzzling given the 
annual Department of Defense cries of 
barebones spending levels, “unilateral” 
cuts, and U.S. defense inferiority. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I continue to 
object to expenditures of money for the 
Diego Garcia “communications center” 
that the Navy and Air Force are building 
in the Indian Ocean. I am not at all con- 
vinced that our presence in that area of 
the world is necessary or productive. It 
appears, instead, that the “communica- 
tions center” is nothing but a foot in the 
door for the Department of Defense, with 
larger and more costly improvements to 
come. 

I am further opposed to Diego Garcia 
by the committee’s report language that 
seems to imply that India’s new nuclear 
capability somehow threatens our coun- 
try. After an offhand reference to India 
as a “third rank military power,” the 
report goes on to say: 

However, India’s unseemly rush to acquire 
atomic weapons combined with her increas- 
ingly controversial approach toward other 
states in the area raises a legitimate ques- 
tion on Indian statements of peaceful intent 
and possibly sheds new light on her protests 
with regard to the presence of United States 
forces in the region (emphasis added). 


I am at a loss as to what this gratui- 
tously insulting language is meant to 
imply. In any event, it is hardly a jus- 
tification for U.S. incursion in Indian 
Ocean waters. 

Lastly, Iam astounded by the commit- 
tee’s report that the Air Force has con- 
tinued to construct aircraft shelters for 
U.S. NATO-support aircraft that are ac- 
tually too small for today’s newest fight- 
ers. This absolute lack of foresight is 
what helps make our defense budget the 
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monster that it is—the Department of 
Defense and its agencies make the mis- 
takes then we ratify them by appropriat- 
ing money to correct their poor planning. 

Because of the Air Force’s poor plan- 
ning, additional money will have to be 
spent to alter these “Tab Vee” program 
shelters so that the new generation F-15 
and A-10 aircraft can fit in them—and 
then only at what I assume is consider- 
able expense and structural inefficiency. 

Following the discussion of this air- 
craft. protection debacle, the committee 
report states that— 

The Committee is also anxious to avoid the 
problems of the earlier shelter program. De- 
sign of shelters should be completed in all 
respect before construction begins. 


How long, Mr. Chairman, must the 
Congress remind the agencies to do the 
obvious? At a certain point, you stop 
telling a child to look both ways when he 
crosses the street, because you assume 
that he has learned for himself. Yet here 
we are in the year 1974, asking the De- 
partment of Defense to figure out what 
kind of hangars and shelters it wants 
before it starts to build them. 

Mr. Chairman, this type of military 
waste cannot be allowed to go on escalat- 
ing forever. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am normally an unqualified supporter of 
our annual military construction appro- 
priation bill. My district includes most of 
the San Diego harbor front, a center of 
naval activity. I have naturally appreci- 
ated the very real and positive contribu- 
tions which this legislation makes, not 
only to America’s national defense, but 
to the community which I represent. 

This time, however, I find an item in 
the bill which seems so questionable that 
I would feel remiss in my responsibilities 
if I allowed it to pass without comment. 
This item perits the Government to pay 
private developers a tenfold profit in 
buying back land which it sold as surplus 
just 11 years ago. 

The item seems innocent enough on 
the surface: $3.843 million, enabling the 
Navy to acquire 102.25 acres of land in 
the Murphy Canyon area of San Diego. 

Originally, the Navy indicated it 
wanted the acreage for a new hospital. 
But, as the Appropriations Committee 
notes in its report on this very bill, the 
need for that new hospital costing “‘sev- 
eral hundred million dollars” has not 
been fully established. 

Nevertheless, the committee continues, 
“the land can be acquired now and used 
for family housing in the event medical 
center plans do not materialize.” 

Unfortunately, there is some doubt 
that any new housing for that location 
could be funded in the foreseeable future. 
The overall Navy housing program has 
been cut from 3,500 to 1,300 units a year, 
due to inflationary cost increases and 
shrinking budgets. San Diego, feeling the 
pinch, is not scheduled to receive any 
additional money for housing for at least 
2 years—and no one can say when or 
whether there will be anything after 
that. 

It happens that the transaction we 
are asked to approve this afternoon 
would be highly profitable to a private 
developer while conferring no discernible 
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benefits on the service, or the taxpaying 
public. 

The firm ‘standing to profit so hand- 
somely if this deal is allowed to go 
through is the American Housing Guild, 
holding 77.25 of the acres in question. 

The company bought its land from the 
Government as part of the surplus sale 
of Camp Elliott, in 1963. Since then, the 
Parcel has changed hands seven times— 
each time at a higher figure and each 
time involving the parent American 
Housing Guild or one of its subsidiaries. 

Now the Navy proposes to pay up to 
$3.4 million to get this same acreage 
back, And after getting it back, the Navy 
apparently intends to let the land stand 
idle awhile longer. 

All this, while appropriations for other 
urgently needed projects are being de- 
ferred—in my community and elsewhere. 

I must point out further that officials 
at the Western Division Naval Facilities, 
Calif., have been less than frank in dis- 
cussing this matter with my staff. At 
first, it was reported that American 
Housing Guild’s share of the proposed 
$3.843 million appropriation would be 
just $2 miBion. 

Later, in the face of evidence to the 
contrary, it was conceded that the pay- 
ment to this company could run as righ 
as $3,427,750. Included in this amount, 
and in the proposed appropriation now 
before us, is $650,000 for “contingencies” 
in the Navy’s dealings with American 
Housing Guild. 

The city of San Diego, which owns the 
remaining 25 acres in the parcel, would 
have to settle for a measly $238,050, un- 
der Navy plans. The city’s share of the 
land was part of the same package de- 
clared surplus in 1963. Since the land 
was initially purchased by the city for 
park use at half the market value, it 
would go back to the Navy at half the 
appraised value. I have no quarrel with 
this arrangement, although in retrospect 
one can again question the Navy's judg- 
ment in letting go this land which it now 
says it must have back, 

But the intended repurchase from the 
private developer is something else. It 
would seem justified only if the Navy 
could specify a use for the land—not 
just vague hopes for the future—and if 
circumstances of the arrangements for 
this purchase were not so curious. 

A pertinent article published last 
Thursday, November 21, in the San Di- 
ego Union, follows: 

DousT Vorcen ON HOSPITAL 

WASHINGTON —Even though the House Ap- 
propriations Committee supports purchase of 
103. acres in Murphy Canyon Heights for $3.8 
Milion, tt said it was not favoring the ac- 
quisition just so a replacement hospital for 
the 60-year-old Naval Hospital could be built, 

In a report issued yesterday, the committee 
said the land could be used for family hous- 
ing should plans for building the $200 million 
hospital fall through. 

“The committee is concerned that the Navy 
has not properly studied the need, size or 
location for the proposed medical facility,” 
the report states. “As plans have evolved, ac- 
cording to testimony, the scope of the proj- 
ect has diminished, Even so, present plans do 
not seem to properly take into account the 
existence of surplus beds in other military 


medical facilities and a VA hospital in the 
area. 
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“Nor do they adequately consider con- 
tinued use of recently constructed perma- 
nent surgical hospital and clinic facilities at 
the present site” in Balboa Park. 

The committee said the proposed facility 
would require construction of an entirely 
new hospital, school,and supporting facili- 
ties, It said it felt the present hospital is 
“more easily accessible to the military pop- 
wiation in San Diego.” 

“This entire proposal should be reevaluated 
and further planning for the proposed site 
should be held in abeyance until a full study 
of requirements and alternate sites has been 
completed,” the report said, 


Mr. SIKES. Mr, Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 110. None of the funds appropriated 
in this Act shall be used to (1) acquire land, 
(2) provide for site preparation, or (3) in- 
stall utilities for any family housing, except 
housing for which funds have been made 
available in annual military construction 
appropriation Acts: Provided, That funds in 
this Act may be available for family housing 
in accordance with section 502 of the Mill- 
tary Construction Authorization Act, 1975, 
excluding the costs of. design and supervi- 
ston, inspection and overhead, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, STARK 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Stank: On page 
9, after line 2, insert the following section: 

“Sec. 111. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, funds available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense during the current fiscal 
year for the construction of family housing 
units may be used to purchase sole interest in 
privately owned and Federal Housing Com- 
missioner held family housing units if the 
Secretary of Defense determines it is in the 
best interests of the Government to do so: 
Provided, That family housing units so pur- 
chased do not exceed annual Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act limitations on 
unit cost and numbers and are at the loca- 
tions- authorized: Provided, further, That 
housing units so purchased are within the 
size limitations of title 10, United States 
Code, section 2684,” 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
amendment, but I ask that I might re- 
serve that point of order for the mo- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin reserves a point of order. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
offer this amendment which, in the long 
run, could result in tremendous savings 
to the Government in housing costs for 
military personnel, and indeed provide 
a quicker arrangement for housing such 
personnel. In addition, in certain areas 
of the country this could have a reliev- 
ing effect on the impact of the many 
foreclosed and now Government-owned 
units. 

This was brought to my attention ini- 
tially by a situation that exists in my 
district, wherein there were just com- 
pleted 30 new housing units on the Oak 
Knoll Naval Hospital grounds, which is 
surrounded by the city of Oakland, at a 
cost of three-quarters of a million 
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dollars. At the same time, within 10 
blocks of that installation, there were 
over four hundred homes currently 
owned by the Government, either 
through FHA foreclosure or HUD ‘pro- 


grams. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr, ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman,- I 
thank my distinguished friend from 
California for yielding to me. A year ago, 
when I sat in a chair during the discus- 
sions on this bill, I think he had the same 
amendment, Does the same situation still 
exist in the gentleman’s district a year 
later? He made the same speech a year 
ago. 

Mr. STARK, The gentleman’s memory 
is excellent. I made the same speech 
about this situation in Oakland some 
time ago. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Nothing has hap- 
pened? Nothing has been corrected? And 
the gentleman was still reelected? 

Mr. STARK. If the gentleman would 
yield, since that time through the co- 
operation of the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. SIKES) and the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcom- 
mittee, and through the cooperation of 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee; through the cooperation of HUD; 
through the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; an amendment has 
been suggested which may correct this 
in my district and in the districts around 
Chicago, for example, where the same 
problem may, exist. 

The amendment, very simply, provides 
that authority to the Department of De- 
fense which they do not have now. It is 
not mandatory. It gives the Secretary 
of Defense authority to purchase these 
houses if he determines that it is in the 
best interests of the Government to do 
so, but the purchase cannot exceed limi- 
tations set down in the authorization bill; 
and indeed cannot exceed any limita- 
tions which are in the appropriations 
bill, 

The amendment answers the need for 
fiscal responsibility and tighter Govern- 
ment spending. Over the course of the 
years, it could save many millions of 
dollars by taking out of inventory the 
unsold houses which are a problem in the 
communities where they exist. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment has 
the support of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development; it has the 
support of the Department of Defense, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
point to include in the Rrecorp some cor- 
respondence I received from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Mr, Crawford, which will at- 
test to that department’s interest: 

AuGuSsT 27, 1974. 

H. R. Crawrorp, 

Assistant Secretary jor Housing Management, 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Crawrorp: It was a pleasure to 
meet you at the White House signing cere- 
mony. 

You may recall that we discussed briefly 
the question of HUD-owned properties and 
your disposition procedures for these houses. 
I called your attention to a glaring lack of 
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coordination between HUD and the Defense 
Department about housing. 

‘There are new residential units being con- 
structed at the Oak Knoll military hospital 
when, within a few blocks, perfectly adequate 
HUD-owned properties are simply awaiting 
new ownership. Many of these houses are of 
even better quality than the new apartment 
units. It would seem that DOD could easily 
arrange with HUD to purchase some of these 
houses—thereby saving the government the 
cost of the new housing. 

I wonder if you might be able to offer 
your support for this concept. If HUD in- 
deed has no objection to developing some 
procedures for a demonstration program of 
such transfers, I would like to help initiate 
coordination with the DOD. Your active sup- 
port is naturally critical to such action, and 
any assistance would be appreciated, 

Enclosed for your further information is 
some background material on the aboye- 
mentioned Oakland properties. 

I look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 
Fortney H. STARK, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., September 19, 1974. 
Hon. Fortney H. STARK, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mer. STARK; This is in reply to your 
letter of August 27, 1974, regarding HUD and 
Department of Defense coordination in the 
disposition of HUD-owned properties. 

Normally acquired properties, except for 
multiple unit structures, are held vacant to 
effect prompt sale and occupancy by pur- 
chasers. However, when conditions are such 
that satisfactory sale will involve delay to 
an extent which warrants seeking rental in- 
come, or whenever occupancy is essential to 
prevent vandalism or rapid deterioration, 
such properties may be rented. 

I certainly agree that many of our prop- 
erties are suitable for use by military person- 
nel. Therefore, I have requested a member 
of my staff Mr. W. K. Cameron, Director, 
Office of Property Disposition to explore with 
the Department of Defense, their authority 
and the availability of funds to purchase 
HUD-owned properties located in the vicinity 
of the military base. 

If it is determined that such authority 
and funds are available to DOD, we will re- 
quest Mr, James H. Price, Area Director of 
our San Francisco, Area Office to actively 
pursue such an arrangement in connection 
with the HUD-owned properties in the Oak- 
land area. 

Your interest in our properties is greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
H. R. CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., October 29, 1974. 
Hon, Fortney H. STARK, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Starx: This is in further reply to 
your letter of August 27, 1974, and my re- 
sponse of September 19, 1974, regarding HUD 
and Department of Defense coordination in 
the disposiiton of HUD-owned properties. 

As I indicated in my earlier letter, the 
Department of Defense was contacted with 
respect to whether DOD had the necessary 
legislative authority to enable them to pur- 
chase properties owned by HUD. They have 
advised us that they do not presently have 
such legislative authority but that they are 
very much interested in pursuing the idea 
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of purchasing HUD-owned properties and 
possibly drafting legislation to accomplish 
this. We anticipate hearing from DOD within 
the very near future to discuss this matter 
further. 
I hope this information will be helpful 
and appreciate your interest in our program. 
Sincerely, 
H. R. CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Secretary. 


I will be glad to yield to questions on 
the point of order raised by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin at 
this time. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask, just where are these houses the 
gentleman is talking about? 

Mr. STARK. In my district, they are 
within several blocks of the Oakland 
Naval Hospital. They are in Campton, 
Calif. They are in various parts of the 
country. 

Generally, in urban areas where there 
are military installations, there are un- 
fortunately quite a few foreclosed houses. 
Of course, in some parts of the country 
this would not apply, because that prob- 
lem does not exist. 

Mr. HUNT. Is it not true that in other 
major cities throughout the United States 
where we have these foreclosed prop- 
erties, that they are being put up for sale 
under the Homestead Act for the resi- 
dents of the city? Is it not true that in 
the gentleman’s city similar circum- 
stances exist at the present time? 

Mr. STARK. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. Imight add, however, that 
in my city the Navy needed but 30 units, 
and we have 500 existing units available, 
so we would have had more than 
enough. 

At the same time, it would attract per- 
haps even additional Navy personnel. We 
like to have them. They are good people. 
We like to have them buy their groceries 
in our community as they do not have a 
commissary at the naval base. 

Mr. HUNT. I can understand the gen- 
tleman’s predicament, but by the same 
token, perhaps the Navy does not want 
to be there. No. 2, the reason why the 
houses are vacant; and No. 3, we have 
the homesteading situation going on at 
the present time. I would suggest at this 
time next year those houses will be sold. 

Mr. STARK. My hope would be that 
if the Navy felt that way, they would 
not take advantage of this language. It 
is purely permissive. The Department of 
Defense felt that in some instances it 
would be helpful in meeting their hous- 
ing needs, and this would make it legal 
for them to do that if they wish. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STARK was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield on a point 
of order at this time? 

Mr. STARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I simply want 
to ask a question here. 
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One of the things that we do have 
problems with is the ever increasing cost 
of maintenance of our military housing. 
I do not know the particular circum- 
stances of the area of which the gentle- 
man speaks, but I am wondering if we 
are going to get ourselves into a situation 
of having scattered Government-owned 
housing units in the vicinity of these 
military installations which will cause 
the services some rather serious main- 
tenance problems. 

Mr. STARK. The Department of De- 
fense is aware of this—which was part 
of our discussion—and this is why they 
wanted complete control to make these 
decisions. That was one of the very tech- 
nical points of the decision. 

In many areas, we have condominiums 
or developments where maintenance can 
be easily carried out, and in many other 
instances there is housing close by. This 
question has been raised by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and again, this is why 
they wanted to be able to make these 
decisions. I am sure this is one of the 
facts they would take into consideration 
in weighing whether it would be proper 
to acquire surrounding property, or to 
build additional units on the base. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not going to be on this sub- 
committee a year hence, so I suppose I 
am not the one to worry about the prob- 
lems that will be created here. This is 
the first day I have seen this amendment. 
I would like to ask the gentlemen of the 
subcommittee and ranking member of it, 
if they have had an opportunity to study 
the implications of this proposed amend- 
ment and whether they see any substan- 
tial opposition to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. STARK) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Sixes and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Stark was allowed to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. May I state, in response, 
that I have had opportunity within the 
last few hours to study this material. I, 
of course, am generally familiar with 
what has been proposed. 

This is not the first time this has been 
discussed or considered within the com- 
mittee. I do not think there is any doubt 
that this is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, and if anyone insists on a point 
of order, the Chair will very probably 
rule that the amendment is out of order. 
Nevertheless, I personally feel the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from California is a construc- 
tive contribution. I think it would be use- 
ful to the military housing program. 

We have not felt that this was within 
the jurisdiction of our subcommittee, so 
we have not considered it seriously for 
adoption by the subcommittee; but, 
frankly, I think it would be helpful to 
have in the law, whether it is accepted 
here or placed in a legislative bill. 

The objective, of course, of this com- 
mittee is to provide military housing 
which will be adequate for all ranks of 
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military personnel. If we can obtain ade- 
quate housing for our military personnel 
at less cost by purchasing existing hous- 
ing, then I think it would be advantage- 
ous to do so. We have no desire to con- 
struct additional houses if there is hous- 
ing available in a good location, a suffi- 
cient number of satisfactory units that 
can be acquired and operated by the 
military at a saving to the Government. 

I believe that I am correct in stating 
that the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense supports this objective. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARK. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York, 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to respond to what has been said by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Davis). May I say also to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee that I was just 
consulted in the last few hours by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. STARK) . 

I can see no objection to this amend- 
ment, other than, of course, as the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has pointed 
out, a point of order would lie against 
the amendment if any Member wished 
to make it. I think a similar amendment 
might be helpful as far as medical fa- 
cilities are concerned, particularly hos- 
pitals, when we look at what is avail- 
able off base to meet the needs. We must 
consider that when we consider the 
building of hospitals on base. 

I think if there is housing suitable for 
military family housing needs off base, 
this amendment might provide a useful 
desirable method of obtaining housing. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr, DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr, Chair- 
man, if the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee would undertake to have individ- 
ual reports and discussions with the De- 
fense Department housing people with 
respect to each project that might be ac- 
quired under this proposed amendment, 
I would then assume that each case 
would be considered on its merits, as to 
whether the possible problems of main- 
tenance, and so on, and the cost to the 
Government of using this method as 
compared to the construction of new fa- 
cilities were taken properly into account, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. STARK) has 
again expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Davis). 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, if that would then be the result, I 
would not be the one to insist upon my 
point of order. If the chairman of the 
subcommittee does feel this can be han- 
dled by his subcommittee in that fashion 
as these individual projects are proposed, 
I will not insist upon my point o? order. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will my dis- 
tinguished friend yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 
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Mr, SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I, of course, 
would request that the subcommittee be 
kept fully informed of any actions taken 
under this provision, and that we have 
an opportunity to ascertain the suitabil- 
ity, the maintenance costs, the savings, 
and any other pertinent facts relating to 
such unit before actual acquisitions or 
purchases were consummated. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Upon that 
assurance, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my 
reservation, I withdraw my point of 
order, and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. STARK). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Srxes) there 
were—ayes 36, noes 4. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it 
clear that I do not support the funds 
contained in this bill for expansion 
of facilities on the island of Diego 
Garcia in the Indian Ocean. 

When funds for Diego Garcia were 
first discussed by the Military Construc- 
tion Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee last spring, I expressed 
my disagreement with the expenditure 
of those funds. It seemed to me that the 
Congress had uot had a thorough dis- 
cussion of what the implications of ex- 
panding facilities on that island would 
mean. We still have not. There is dis- 
agreement as to just why the Soviets are 
doing whatever they are doing in So- 
malia and elsewhere in the region. And 
there is a real question of whether other 
nations will interpret our expansion of 
facilities at Diego Garcia as more than 
a super filling station in the middle of 
the Indian Ocean. 

Many questions about our facilities at 
Diego Garcia still remain unanswered, 
in my mind at least. I realize, however, 
that a majority of the members of the 
Appropriations Committee do not share 
my views, nor, I suspect, do a majority of 
the Members of the House. There are not 
enough votes in this House to stop the 
expenditure of funds for this purpose. I 
wish there were, because the implica- 
tions of what we are doing here are more 
widespread than most of us realize. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to return to 
page 2, line 18 through 25, for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois? 

‘There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PRICE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Price of Nli- 
nois: On page 2, line 24, strike out ‘$453,- 
460,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$456,- 
801,000.” 


The portion of the bill to which the 
amendment refers is as follows: 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, AIR FORCE 


For acquisition, construction, installation, 
and equipment of temporary or permanent 
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public works, military installations, and fa- 
cilities for the Air Force as currently au- 
thorized in military public works or military 
construction Acts, and in sections 2673 and 
2675 of title 10, United States Code, 
$453,460,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment simply puts back in the 
bill two projects which I feel were inad- 
vertently left out in the Appropriation 
Committee’s consideration of this im- 
portant legislation. They are a 2,000-foot 
extension of the runway at a cost of $3,- 
000,000 plus necessary land acquisition 
costing $341,000. Both of these projects 
have been approved by the House and 
Senate Armed Services Committees. 
These projects which were requested by 
the Department of Defense and the Air 
Force in their fiscal year 1975 military 
construction program and have not been 
favorably reported out by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. I feel this is 
an oversight which should be corrected. 
Scott AFB, which is the headquarters of 
the Military Airlift Command and is lo- 
cated in the heart of the United States 
at Belleville, I., is one of the most im- 
portant installations that we have. A 
runway of sufficient length at the base is 
an absolute necessity to permit unre- 
stricted operation of large transport air- 
craft. 

Because of the short runway, aircraft 
must operate with reduced loads, thus 
sacrificing either cargo capacity or op- 
erating ranges or both. As a result of 
these restrictions, efficient use of mili- 
tary airlift capability cannot be fully 
realized. Further, the inherent hazards 
of this situation are intensified during 
times of reduced visibility and dimin- 
ished braking actions associatec with 
adverse weather conditions. This is espe- 
cially critical to the medical evacuation 
aircraft stationed at Scott AFB. The 
C-9 aeromedical evacuation aircraft use 
this base as a key staging location in the 
nationwide aeromedical evacuation sery- 
ice for the entire Department of Defense. 

Therefore, in view of the marginal air- 
field conditions that currently exist, I 
fee] that it is imperative that we approve 
the runway extension and land acquisi- 
tion requested by the Air Force. I feel 
that it is absolutely necessary that these 
important projects be approved in the 
fiscal year 1975 military construction 
bill, and I urge the approval of my 
amendment. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. The committee recognizes 
that this is a short and inadequately con- 
figured runway and that there are prob- 
lems associated with it. Nevertheless, we 
have felt that it could provide, on a mini- 
mal basis, for the operations which were 
planned for Scott at the time the com- 
mittee marked up its bill. 

Subsequently, there have been some 
realinements in the base structure, just 
in the last few days. There will be addi- 
tional flying units shifted to Scott. Also, 
I understand that the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee has deleted this proj- 
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ect. In order to be sure that we can pro- 
vide what is needed it should be rein- 
stated so that we can consider it in the 
conference. On that basis, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will not object to the amendment, 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
bill before us, H.R. 17468, but in some 
sympathy because of the problems men- 
tioned by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Price). 

I, too, have a project that had been 
requested in this legislation, the military 
construction bill, which was included in 
the military authorization bill but de- 
leted by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The request was for $5,135,000 for the 
construction of a new building at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, lo- 
cated at Fairborn, Ohio, to house the Air 
Force Logistics Command Headquar- 
ters. 

In its report, page 29, the committee 
argues &gainst the approval of funds on 
two grounds: First, that the ongoing re- 
duction in the size of military headquar- 
ters activities reduces the need for such 
a building, and second, that the recon- 
struction of the devastated community 
of Xenia, Ohio, several miles away, which 
was struck by a tornado on April 3 this 
year, could apparently have adverse ef- 
fects on the cost of construction of fa- 
cilities at Wright-Patterson. 

On the first point, I want to note that 
the proposed building takes into effect 
the reductions that are taking place in 
the size of military command headquar- 
ters space needs. The current facilities 
housing the headquarters total 164,000 
square feet in size, compared with the 
proposed building size of 125,000 square 
feet. The current facilities housing this 
command were originally constructed as 
World War II open-bay structures, with 
a life expectancy of 10 years. They have 
deteriorated beyond economical repair; 
they have become structurally unsound; 
they lack proper environmental controls 
and constitute a serious fire hazard. Fur- 
thermore, the three buildings currently 
housing the command’s headquarters 
staff are separated from each other, add- 
ing to the inefficiency that a new build- 
ing may overcome. 

Someday, it is a certainty that the fa- 
cilities are going to have to be replaced. 
With inflation going up, that cost is sure 
to be higher in the future. And the longer 
the delay, the greater the losses in tax- 
payer funds to pay for the higher costs 
of heating and cooling the building, 
meeting safety standards and the costs 
of increased maintenance. Those costs 
are all going to keep going up. Waiting, 
therefore, might well cost the taxpayers 
money, instead of saving money. 

On the second point, regarding the 
potential impact on the construction of 
such a facility because of the increased 
construction needs in Xenia, I believe the 
committee has raised an invalid objec- 
tion. I would point out that following the 
Xenia tornado the low bid for a project 
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at the same base—the second increment 
of construction of the new foreign tech- 
nology division facility—-was more than 
$144 million less than the original esti- 
mate of $11 million. While the destruc- 
tion of the city of Xenia was extensive. 
much of it was to homes and smaller 
buildings, which require entirely differ- 
ent construction work in rebuilding than 
this new office building would require. 
There is no evidence that this facility’s 
construction would be hampered. 

The Dayton Building Trades Council, 
the associated general contractors in 
the area and the base commander at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base have 
all assured me that there is no shortage 
of construction manpower or contractors 
to do the work in the Wright-Patterson 
area. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I will sup- 
port the bill before us, but I hope that if 
a conference with the Senate is required 
to resolve differences and the headquar- 
ters facility is included in the Senate bill, 
it will be agreed to by the House con- 
ferees. It is my understanding that the 
Senate Military Construction Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee has included the 
facility in the draft bill now before it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Price). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to pay tribute 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr, SIKES), 
at this time for his interest in a 
very important problem which is raised 
in my additional views: the problem 
of security of our atomic weapons 
located at bases throughout the world. 
I pointed out in the committee report 
in my additional views—and this has 
also been confirmed by the Defense 
Department and other sources—that 
the United States has stationed in 
various locations worldwide nuclear 
‘weapons which have extremely in- 
adequate security. I fear those weap- 
ons could either be stolen, vandalized, or 
even destroyed by terrorist groups. 

I point out in the report that the De- 
fense Department, while recognizing this 
problem, has asked for woefully inade- 
quate funds, less than $5 million, where- 
as the problem would take about $90 mil- 
lion to remedy, according to Pentagon 
estimates. This has been confirmed by 
Gen. Michael Davidson, head of the U.S. 
Army in Europe, who has pointed out 
that lack of funds is the problem yet the 
Pentagon has had this matter under se- 
rious consideration since the 1972 Mu- 
nich terrorism. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
and Mr. Nicholas, the chief clerk of the 
staff, gave tremendous cooperation to me 
and my staff in developing the facts on 
this problem, in demonstrating that it 
exists, and in asking for the investiga- 
tive staff of the full committee to look 
into it further. I am pleased to report the 
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full committee investigation is well un- 
derway at this time, and promises to be 
as thorough a study of U.S. nuclear weap- 
ons as any committee has ever done. 

I want to thank the chairman, the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Sixes), for 
his interest in this aspect of our national 
security, just as the gentleman has al- 
ways expressed such an interest in so 
many other ways in the past. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

As I stated earlier, Mr. Chairman, I 
gm impressed by the effective work done 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Maryland on the question of security. I 
think he has made a significant contri- 
bution. I believe our report is better by 
virtue of the language which he has 
added to the report. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I thank the 
Chairman. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to, and that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Nepzt, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 17468) making appropriations for 
military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
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vice, and there were—yeas 341, nays 33, 


not voting 60, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, N.C, 
Andrews, 

N. Dak, 
Annunzio 


Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 

Biagg! 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 

Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif, 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Bucnanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 

Camp 
Carney, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, Ml. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 5.C. 
Davis, Wis, 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 


[Roll No. 646] 


YEAS—341 


Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evins, Tenn. 


Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 


Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Heinz 
Henderson 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Long, LA. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKay 
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McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 


an 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Minish 
Mi 


nk 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, 1l. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price, Dl. 
Price, Tex. 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 


Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 
Ruppe 

Ruth 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Setberling 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 


Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson, N.J, 
Thomson, Wis, 
Thone 


Abzug 
Archer 
Badillo 
Bingham 
Burton, John 
Conyers 
Dellums 
Drinan 
Edwards, Calif, 
Fraser 
Frenzel 


Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 


Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 


NAYS—33 


Green, Pa. 
Gross 
Harrington 
Hechler, W. Va, 
Heckler, Mass, 
Helstoski 
Holtzman 
Kastenmeier 
Koch 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 


Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif, 

Winn 

wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young, Alaska 

Young, Fla, 

Young, I. 

Young, S.C. 

Young, Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Pritchard 


Studds 
Symms 
Vanik 

Waldie 


NOT VOTING—60 


Armstrong 
Aspin 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Calif. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Collier 
Conable 
Eilberg 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Giaimo 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gubser 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hébert 


Hillis 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
Kluczynski 
Landrum 
Litton 
Luken 
Maraziti 
Metcalfe 
Mills 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mosher 
Passman 
Pettis 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell, Ohio 
Rarick 
Reid 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert w 


ith Mr. Steele. 


Riegle 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Traxler 
Van Deerlin 
Veysey 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Wyman 
Young, Ga. 


Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Rarick. 
Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Scherle. 
Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Gubser. 


Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Collier. 


Mr, Landrum with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia. 
Mr. Roybal with Mr. Hillis. 
Mrs, Chisholm with Mrs. Grasso. 

Mr. Breckinridge with Mr. Powell of Ohio. 
Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Goodling. 


Mr. 
York. 


Passman with Mr. Roncallo of New 


Mr. Metcalfe with Mr. Luken. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Rousselot, 
Mr. Howard with Mr. Hudnut, 

Mr. Brinkley with Mr. Conable. 

Mrs. Burke of California with Mr, Maraziti. 


Mr. 
sey. 

Mr. 
York. 


. Litton with Mr. Shoup. 

. Mills with Mr. Eshleman. 
. Riegle with Mr, Schneebeli. 

. Stephens with Mr. Mosher. 

. Van Deerlin with Mr. Wyman. 

. Traxler with Mr. Sebelius. 

. Young of Georgia with Mrs. Hansen 


of Washington 
Mr. 
Hanna. 


Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Vey- 


Kluczynski with Mr. Mitchell of New 


Charles Wilson of Texas with Mr. 


Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin with Mr. Pettis. 
Mr. Aspin with Mr. Reid. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their own remarks on the bill 
just passed, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman -from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on House Administration 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
two privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION TO 
HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT, NOVEM- 
BER 27, 1974, TO FILE REPORT ON 
S. 4016 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on House Administration may have until 
midnight, November 27, 1974, to file its 
report on S. 4016, to protect and preserve 
the tape recordings of conversations in- 
volving former President Richard M. 
Nixon and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


REHABILITATION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1974 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, I call up the bill (H.R. 17503) to 
extend the authorizations of appropria- 
tions in the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
for 1 year, to transfer the Rehabilitation 
Service Administration to the Office of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to make certain technical and 
clarifying amendments, and for other 
purposes; to amend the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act for the Blind; to strength- 
en the program authorized thereunder; 
and to provide for the convening of a 
White House Conference on Handi- 
capped Individuals, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the dis- 
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tinguished gentleman will explain the 
necessity for this extraordinary pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
be delighted to explain to the gentleman. 
Mr. Speaker, H.R. 17503 is identical to 
H.R. 14225, the conference report for 
which was approved in the House on 
October 16 by a vote of 334 to 0. Sub- 
sequently, on October 29, the President 
vetoed this measure. 

On November 20, the House overrode 
the Presidential veto by a vote of 398 to 7, 
and on November 21, the Senate also 
overrode the veto by a vote of 90 to 1. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration has 
taken the position that the October 29 
veto is a pocket veto. In other words, the 
administration at this point does not rec- 
ognize the overwhelming action taken by 
the House and the Senate and the re- 
spective votes to override in each body. 

If the Congress takes no further action, 
the resolution of this matter will have 
to take place in the courts. 

I am confident, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress will prevail in the courts. At 
the same time, Mr, Speaker, we do not 
feel that handicapped Americans and the 
rehabilitation program should be sub- 
jected to what might be a very lengthy 
court proceeding. Moreover, we are ad- 
vised that the President will allow a new 
measure identical to the one vetoed to 
become law. 

For that reason we are bringing before 
the House today this identical measure. 

I would point out to my colleagues that 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
met this morning and ordered this 
measure reported for House considera- 
tion. My colleagues should also know that 
the Senate is proceeding with an identi- 
cal bill and is ready to act on a House- 
passed measure. 

Mr. Speaker, the real reason for taking 
this speedy course of action is because 
of the necessity for State legislatures to 
know before January 1 the amount of 
money that is authorized and what they 
are entitled to so they can plan accord- 
ingly at the State level. Federal-State 
matching for the rehabilitation program 
is on an 80-20 basis. It is most important 
that we take this action today and I 
therefore strongly urge approyal of this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 17503 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE REHA- 
BILITATION ACT OF 1973 
SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 100. This title shall be known as the 
“Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1974”, 

REHABILITATION SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 101. (a) Section 3(a) of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) There is established in the Office of 
the Secretary a Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
Ministration which shall be headed by a 
Commissioner (hereinafter in this Act re- 
ferred to as the ‘Commissioner’) appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, Except for titles IV 
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and V and as otherwise specifically provided 
in this Act, such Administration shall be 
the principal agency, and the Commissioner 
shall be the principal officer, of such De- 
partment for carrying out this Act. In the 
performance of his functions, the Commis- 
sioner shall be directly responsible to the 
Secretary or to the Under Secretary or an 
appropriate Assistant Secretary of such De- 
partment, as designated by the Secretary. 
The functions of the Commissioner shall not 
be delegated by the Secretary. The functions 
of the Commissioner shall not be delegated 
to any officer not directly responsible, both 
with respect to program operation and ad- 
ministration, to the Commissioner.”’. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be effective sixty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERV- 

ICES 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 100(b) of such Act 
is amended by— 

(1) striking out “and” after “1974,” in 
paragraph (1) and inserting before the period 
at the end of such paragraph a comma and 
“and $720,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976"; and 

(2) striking out “and” after “1974,” in the 
first sentence of paragraph (2) and inserting 
after “1975,” in such sentence “and $42,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976;”. 

(b) Section 112(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and” after “1974,” and by 
inserting “and up to $2,500,000 but no less 
than $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976,” after “1975,”. 

(c) Section 121(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “1976” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1977”. 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR RESEARCH AND TRAINING 

Sec. 103. Section 201(a) of such Act is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “and” after “1974,” in 
the first sentence of paragraph (1) and in- 
serting after “1975” in such sentence a 
comma and “and $32,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976”; 

(2) striking out the comma after “20 per 
centum” in the second sentence of para- 
graph (1) and inserting after “respectively,” 
in such sentence “and 25 per centum of the 
amounts appropriated in each succeeding 
fiscal year’; and 

(3) striking out “there is authorized to be 
appropriated” in paragraph (2) and inserting 
after “1975” in such paragraph a comma and 
“and $32,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976”. 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
REHABILITATION FACILITIES 
Src. 104. Section 301(a) of such Act is 

amended by— 

(1) striking out “and” after “1974,” in the 
first sentence and inserting before the period 
at the end of such sentence a comma and 
“and June 30, 1976"; and 

(2) striking out “1977” in the last sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1978”. 
EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING SERVICES FOR 

HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS 


Sec. 105. Section 302(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and” after “1974,” 
and by inserting after “1975” a comma and 
“and June 30, 1976". 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS AND DEMON- 
STRATIONS 
Sec. 106. Section 394(a) (1) of such Act is 

amended by striking out “and” after “1974,” 

and by inserting after “1975” a comma and 

“and $20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1976". : 
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EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OP APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR NATIONAL CENTER FOR DEAF-BLIND 
YOUTHS AND ADULTS 
Sec. 107. Section 305(a) of such Act is 

amended by striking out “and” after “1974,” 

and by inserting after “1975” a comma and 

“and June 30, 1976". 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR PROGRAM AND PROJECT EVALUA- 
TION 
Sec, 108. Section 403 of such Act is amend- 

ed by striking out “and” after “1974,” and 

by inserting after “1975,” the following: 

“and June 30, 1976”. 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR SECRETARIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec. 109. Section 405(d) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the period a 
comma and “and $600,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976”. 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION BARRIERS COMPLIANCE BOARD 
Sec. 110. Section 602(h) of such Act is 

amended by inserting before the period at 

the end thereof a comma and “and $1,500,000 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976”. 

MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 111. (a) Section 7(6) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “For the purposes 
of titles IV and V of this Act, such term 
means any person who (A) has a physical or 
mental impairment which substantially 
limits one or more of such person’s major 
life activities, (B) has a record of such an 
impairment, or (C) is regarded as having 
an impairment.”. 

(b) Section 101(a)(6) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof be- 
fore the semicolon “(including a requirement 
that the State agency facilities in receipt of 
assistance under this title shall take affirma- 
tive action to employ and advance in em- 
ployment qualified handicapped individuals 
covered under, and on the same terms and 
conditions as set forth in, section 503)”, 

(c) Section 101(a) (9) (C) o. such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof be- 
fore the semicolon “in such detail as re- 
quired by the Secretary in order for him to 
analyze and evaluate annually the reasons 
for and numbers of such ineligibility deter- 
minations as part of his responsibilities un- 
der section 401, and that the State agency 
will at least annually categorize and analyze 
such reasons and numbers ahd report this 
information to the Secretary and will not 
later than twelve months after each such 
determination, review each such ineligibility 
determination in accordance with the cri- 
teria set forth in section 102”. 

(ad) Section 101(a)(15) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after ‘facilities’ at 
the end of the parenthetical “and review of 
the efficacy of the criteria employed with 
respect to ineligibility determinations de- 
scribed in subclause (C) of clause (9) of 
this subsection”. 

(e) Section 102 of such Act is amended 

yam 

(1) inserting in subsection (a) after “pro- 
gram” where it first appears in the first sen- 
tence a comma and “or the specification of 
reasons for a determination of ineligibility 
prior to initiation of such program based on 
preliminary diagnosis,”’, and inserting at the 
end of the second sentence of such subsec- 
tion before the period a comma and “and, 
as appropriate, such specification of reasons 
for such an ineligibility determination shall 
set forth the rights and remedies, including 
recourse to the process set forth in subsec- 
tion (b) (5) of this section, available to the 
individual in question”; 

(2) striking out in subsection (c) all of 
clause (1) from “in” the first time it appears 
through “primary” and inserting in Heu 
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thereof “in making any determination of 
ineligibility referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section, or in developing and carry- 
ing out the individualized written rehabili- 
tation program required by section 101 in the 
case of each handicapped individual,”; 

(3). striking out in clause (2) of subseo- 
tion (c) “program, that the evaluation of 
rehabilitation potential” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “program, or as a part of the 
Specification of reasons for an ineligibility 
determination, as appropriate, that the pre- 
liminary diagnosis or evaluation of rehabili- 
tation potential, as appropriate,”; and 

(4) inserting in clause (3) of subsection 
(c) a comma and “as an amendment to such 
written program,” after “decision”. 

(£) Section 112(a) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “an amount equal to the 
amount obligated for expenditure for carry- 
ing out such projects and demonstrations for 
appropriations under the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973,” and inserting in Heu thereof 
$11,860,000"; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof a new sen- 
tence as follows: “In the event that funds so 
appropriated under section 304 do not exceed 
$11,860,000 in any fiscal year, the Secretary 
is authorized to utilize such funds to carry 
out this section.”. 

(g) Section 130(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “February 1, 1975” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1975”. 

(n) Section 202(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and analyses” in the pe- 
nultimate clause and inserting in lieu thereof 
a comma and “analyses, and demonstra- 
tions”. 

(1) Section 304(b) of such Act is amended 
by— 

(1) striking out “and” before “(2)” in the 
first sentence, and inserting at the end of 
such sentence before the period a comma and 
“and (3) for operating programs (including 
renovation and construction of facilities, 
where appropriate) to demonstrate methods 
of making recreational activities fully acces- 
sible to handicapped individuals”; and 

(2) striking out “for” the third time it 
appears in the parenthetical in clause (2) 
in the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “or”. 

(J) Section 304(c) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after “Labor,” in the first sen- 
tence “who”, 

(k) Section 304(e)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “(B)” the follow- 
ing: “with the concurrence of the Board es- 
tablished by section 502,”, 

(1) (1) Section 306(b) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “project” a 
comma and “or for a project which Involves 
construction,”. 

(2) Section 306(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “specifications” 
the following: “which have been approved by 
the Board established by section 502,”, 

(m) Section 405(c) of such Act is amended 
by— 

(1) striking out “the Handicapped” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Handicapped In- 
dividuals”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: "In no event shall any 
functions under this section be further dele- 
gated to any persons with operational respon- 
sibilities for carrying out functions author- 
ized under any other section of this Act or 
wider any other provision of law designed to 
benefit handicapped individuals,” 

(m)(1) Section 502(a) of such Act is 
amended by redesignating clauses (6), (7), 
and (8) thereof as clauses (7), (8), and (9), 
respectively, and by inserting immediately 
after clause (5) the following new clause: 

“(6) Department of Defense;"’. 

(2) Section 502(a) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “The Secretary of 
Meaith, Education, and Welfare shall be the 
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Chairman of the Board and the Board shall 
appoint, upon recommendation of the Sec- 
retary, a Consumer Advisory Panel, a major- 
ity of the members of which shall be handi- 
capped individuals, to provide guidance, ad- 
vice and recommendations to the Board in 
carrying.out its functions.”. 

(o) (1) Section 6502(d) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “section, the 
Board” in the first sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Act, the Board shall, directly 
or through grants to or contracts with pub- 
lic or private nonprofit organizations, carry 
out Its functions under subsections (b) and 
(c) of this section, and”. 

(2) Section 502(d) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentences: “Any such order 
affecting any Federal department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the United States shall 
be final and binding on such department, 
agency, or instrumentality. An order of com- 
pllance may include the withholding or sus- 
pension of Federal funds with respect to any 
building found not to be in compliance with 
standards prescribed pursuant to the Acts 
cited in subsection (b) of this section.”. 

(p) Section 502(e) of such Act is amended 
by adding before the first sentence the fol- 
lowing new first sentence: “There shall be 
appointed by the Board an executive director 
and such other professional and clerical per- 
sonnel as are necessary to carrr out its func- 
tions under this Act.”. 

(q) Section 502(g) of such Act Is amended 
by striking out the penultimate sentence 
“prior to January 1” ard inserting in lieu 
thereof "not later than September 30”. 

TITLE II—RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD ACT 

AMENDMENTS 
SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 200. This title may be cited as the 
“Randolph-Sheppard Act Amendments of 
1974”. 

FINDINGS 

Sec, 201. The Congress finds— 

(1) after review of the operation of the 
blind vending stand program authorized un- 
der the Randolph-Sheppard Act of June 20, 
1936, that the program has not developed, 
and has not been sustained, in the manner 
and spirit in which the Congress intended at 
the time of its enactment, and that, in fact, 
the growth of the program has been inhib- 
ited by a number of external forces; 

(2) that the potential exists for doubling 
the number of blind operators on Federal and 
other property under the Randolph-Shep- 
pard program within the next five years, pro- 
vided the obstacles to growth are removed, 
that legislative and administrative means 
exist to remove such obstacles, and that Con- 
gress should adopt legislation to that end; 
and 

(3) that at a minimum the following ac- 
tions must be taken to insure the continued 
vitality and expansion of the Randolph-Shep- 
pard program— 

(A) establish uniformity of treatment of 
blind vendors by all Federal departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities, 

(B) establish guidelines for the operation 
of the program by State licensing agencies, 

(C) require coordination among the sev- 
eral entities with responsibility for the pro- 
gram, 

(D) establish a priority for vending facil- 
ities operated by blind vendors on Federal 
property, 

(E) establish administrative and judicial 
procedures under which fair treatment of 
blind vendors, State licensing agencies, and 
the Federal Government is assured. 

(F) require stronger administration and 
oversight functions in the Federal office car- 
rying out the program, and 

(G) accomplish other legislative and ad- 
ministrative objectives which will permit the 
Randolph-Sheppard program to flourish, 
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OPERATION OF VENDING FACILITIES ON FEDERAL 
PROPERTY - 

Sec. 202. The first section of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to authorize the operation, of 
stands in Federal buildings by blind persons, 
to enlarge the economic opportunities of the 
blind, and for other purposes” (hereafter 
referred to in this title as the “Randolph- 
Sheppard Act”), approved June 20, 1936, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 107), is amended by 
striking out all after the enacting clause and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“That (a) for the purposes of providing 
blind persons with remunerative employ- 
ment, enlarging the economic opportunities 
of the blind, and stimulating the blind to 
greater efforts in striving to make themselves 
self-supporting, blind persons licensed under 
the provisions of this Act shall be authorized 
to operate vending facilities on any Federal 
property. 

“(b) In authorizing the operation of vend- 
Ing facilities on Federal property, priority 
shall be given to blind persons licensed by 
a State agency as provided in this Act; and 
the Secretary, through the Commissioner, 
shall, after consultation with the Adminis- 
trator of General Services and other heads 
of departments, agencies, or instrumentali- 
ties of the United States in control of the 
maintenance, operation, and protection of 
Federal property, prescribe regulations de- 
signed to assure that— 

“(1) the priority under this subsection 
is given to such licensed blind persons (in- 
cluding assignment of vending machine in- 
come pursuant to section 7 of this Act to 
achieve and protect such priority), and 

“(2) wherever feasible, one or more vend- 

ing facilities are established on all Federal 
property to the extent that any such facilily 
or facilities would not adversely affect the 
interests of the United States. 
Any limitation on the placement or opera- 
tion of a vending facility based on a finding 
that such placement or operation would 
adversely affect the interests of the United 
States shall be fully justified in writing to 
the Secretary, who shall determine whether 
such limitation is justified. A determination 
made by the Secretary pursuant to this pro- 
vision shall be binding on any department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States affected by such determination. The 
Secretary shall publish such determination, 
along with supporting documentation, in 
the Federal Register.”. 


FEDERAL AND STATE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec, 203, (a) (1) Section 2(a) of the Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act is amended by redesig- 
nating paragraphs (1) through (5) as para- 
graphs (2) through (6), respectively, and by 
inserting the following new paragraph (1): 

“(1) Insure that the Rehabilitation Sery- 
ices Administration is the principal agency 
for carrying out this Act; and the Commis- 
sioner shall, within one hundred and eighty 
days after enactment, of the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act Amendments of 1974, establish 
requirements for the uniform application 
of this Act by each State agency designated 
under paragraph (5) of this subsection, in- 
cluding appropriate accounting procedures, 
policies on the selection and establishment 
of new vending facilities, distribution of in- 
come to blind vendors, and the use and con- 
trol of set-aside funds under section 3(3) 
of this Act;”. 

(2) Section 2(a)(2) of such Act, as re- 
designated by paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Through the Commissioner, make an- 
nual surveys of concession vending oppor- 
tunities for blind persons on Federal and 
other property in the United States, par- 
ticularly with respect to Federal property 
under the control of the General Services 
Administration, the Department of Defense, 
and the United States Postal Service:”. 
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(3) Section 2(a)(5) of such Act, as re- 
designated by paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, is amended— 

(A) by striking out “commission” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“agency”, 

(B) by striking out “and at least twenty- 
one years of age”, 

(C) by striking out “articles dispensed 
automatically or in containers or wrapping 
in which they are placed before receipt by 
the vending stand, and such other articles as 
may be approved for each property by the 
department or agency in control of the 
maintenance, operation, and protection 
thereof and the State licensing agency in 
accordance with the regulations prescribed 
pursuant to the first section” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “foods, bever- 
ages, and other articles.or services dispensed 
automatically or manually and prepared on 
or off the premises in accordance with all 
applicable health laws, as determined by the 
State licensing agency, and including the 
vending or exchange of chances for any lot- 
tery authorized by State law and conducted 
by an agency of a State”. 

(D) by striking out “stands” and “stand” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “facilities” and 
“facility”, respectively, and 

(E) by striking out the colon and all mat- 
ter following the colon, and inserting in leu 
thereof “; and”. 

(4) Section 2(a) (6) of such Act, as redes- 
ignated by paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(6) Through the Commission, (A) con- 
duct periodic evaluations of the program au- 
thorized by this Act, including upward mo- 
bility and other training required by section 
8, and annually submit to the appropriate 
committees of Congress a report based on 
such evaluations, and (B) take such other 
steps, including the issuance of such rules 
and regulations, as may be necessary or de- 
sirable in carrying out. the provisions of 
this Act” 

(b) Section 2(b) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “stand” the first time 
it appears in the first sentence and where 
it appears in the second sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “facility”; 

(2) by striking out "and have resided for 
at least one year in the State in which such 
stand is located”; and 

(3). by striking out “but are able, in spite 
of such infirmity, to operate such stands”. 

(c) Section 2(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “stand” in each place in 
which it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “facility”. 

(d) Section 2 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(d)(1) After January 1, 1975, no de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States shall undertake to acquire 
by ownership rent, lease, or to otherwise 
occupy, in whole or in part, any building un- 
less, after consultation with the head of 
such department, agency, or instrumental- 
ity and the State licensing agency, it is 
determined by the Secretary that (A) such 
building includes a satisfactory site or sites 
for the location and operation of a vending 
facility by a blind person, or (B) if a build- 
ing is to be constructed, substantially al- 
tered, or renovated, or in the case of & 
building that is already occupied on such 
date by such department, agency, or instru- 
mentality, is to be substantially altered or 
renovated for use by such department, agency 
or instrumentality, the design for such con- 
struction, substantial alteration, or renova- 
tion includes a satisfactory site or sites for 
the location and operation of a vending fa- 
cility by a blind person. Each such depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality shall pro- 
vide notice to the appropriate State licens- 
ing agency of its plans for occupation, ac- 
quisition, renovation, or relocation of a build- 
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ing adequate to permit such State agency to 
determine whether such building includes a 
satisfactory site or sites for a vending fa- 
cility. 

“(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
not apply (A) when the Secretary and the 
State licensing agency determine that the 
number of people using the property is or 
will be insufficient to support a vending fa- 
cility, or (B) to any privately owned bulld- 
ing, any part of which is leased by any de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States and in which, (i) prior to the 
execution of such lease, the lessor or any 
of his tenants had in operation a restaurant 
or other food facility in a part of the build- 
ing not included in such lease, and (ii) the 
operation of such a vending facility by 8s 
blind person would be in proximate and sub- 
stantial direct competition with such res- 
taurant or other food facility except that 
each such department, agency, and instru- 
mentality shall make every effort to lease 
property in privately owned buildings capa- 
ble of accommodating a vending facility. 

“(3) For the purpose of this section, the 
term ‘satisfactory site’ means an area deter- 
mined by the Secretary to have sufficient 
space, electrical and plumbing outlets, and 
such other facilities as the Secretary may 
by regulation prescribe, for the location and 
operation of a vending facility by a blind 
person, 

“(e) In any State having an approved plan 
for vocational rehabilitation pursuant to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act or the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973 (Public Law 93-112), 
the State licensing agency designated under 
paragraph (5) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be the State agency designated 
under section 101(a)(1)(A) of such Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973,”’. 

DUTIES OF STATE LICENSING AGENCIES AND 

ARBITRATION 


Suc. 204. (a) Section 3 of the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “commission” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “agency”; 

(2) by striking out in paragraphs (2) and 
(3) “stand” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘fa- 
cility”, and by inserting in lieu thereof “fa- 
cility” and “facilities”, respectively; and 

(3) by striking out in paragraph (6) the 
word “stand” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“facility”, and by inserting immediately be- 
fore the period the following: “, and to agree 
to submit the grievances of any blind li- 
censee not otherwise resolved by such hear- 
ing to arbitration as provided in section 5 
of this Act”. 

(b) Section 3(3) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out “and” immediately 
before subparagraph (D) and by inserting 
immediately before the colon at the end of 
such subparagraph the following ‘; and (E) 
retirement or pension funds, health insur- 
ance contributions, and provision for paid 
sick leave and vacation time, if it is deter- 
mined by a majority vote of blind licensees 
licensed by such State agency, after such 
agency provides to each such licensee full 
information on all matters relevant to such 
proposed program, that funds under this 
paragraph shall be set aside for such pur- 
poses”. 

(c) Section 3(3) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting before the word “pro- 
ceeds” in both places it appears, the word 
“net”. 

REPEALS 

Sec. 205. Sections 4 and 7 of the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act are repealed. 

ARBITRATION; VENDING MACHINE INCOME; 

PERSONNEL; TRAINING 


Sec. 206. The Randolph-Sheppard Act is 
further amended by redesignating sections 5, 
6, and 8, as sections 4, 9, and 10, respectively, 
and by inserting immediately after section 4, 
as redesignated, the following new sections: 
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“Sec. 5. (a) Any blind licensee who is dis- 
satisfied with any action arising from the 
operation or administration of the vending 
facility program may submit to a State li- 
censing agency a request for a full eviden- 
tiary hearing, which shall be provided by 
such agency in accordance with section 3(6) 
of this Act. If such blind licensee is dissatis- 
fied with any action taken or decision ren- 
dered as a result of such hearing, he may 
file a complaint with the Secretary who shall 
conyene a panel to arbitrate the dispute 
pursuant to section 6 of this Act, and the 
decision of such panel shall be final and 
binding on the parties except as otherwise 
provided In this Act. 

“(b) Whenever any State licensing agency 
determines that any department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the United States that 
has control of the maintenance, operation, 
and protection of Federal property is fail- 
ing to comply with the provisions of this Act 
or any regulation issued thereunder (in- 
cluding a limitation on the placement or 
operation of a vending facility as described 
in section 1(b) of this Act and the Secre- 
tary’s determination thereon) such licensing 
agency may file a complaint with the Sec- 
retary who shall convene a panel to arbitrate 
the dispute pursuant to section 6 of this 
Act, and the decision of such panel shall be 
final and binding on the parties except as 
otherwise provided in this Act. 

“Sec. 6. (a) Upon receipt of a complaint 
filed under section 5 of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall convene an ad hoc arbitration 
panel as provided in subsection (b). Such 
panel shall, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subchapter II of chapter 5 of title 5, 
United States Code, give notice, conduct a 
hearing, and render its decision which shall 
be subject to appeal and review as a final 
agency action for purposes of chapter 7 of 
such title 5. 

“(b)(1) The arbitration panel convened 
by the Secretary to hear grievances of blind 
licensees shall be composed of three mém- 
bers appointed as follows: 

“(A) one individual designated by 
State licensing agency; 

“(B) one individual 
blind licensee; and 

“(C) one individual, not employed by the 
State licensing agency or, where appropriate, 
its parent agency, who shall serve as chair- 
man, jointly designated by the members ap- 
pointed under subparagraphs (A) and (B). 

If any party fails to designate a member 
under subparagraph (1) (A), (B), or (C), the 
Secretary shall designate such member on 
behalf of such party. 

“(2) The arbitration panel conyened by 
the Secretary to hear complaints filed by a 
State licensing agency sliall be composed of 
three members appointed as follows: 

“(A) one individual, designated by 
State licensing agency; 

“(B) one individual, designated by the 
head of the Federal department, agency, or 
instrumentality controlling the Federal 
property over which the dispute arose; and 

“(C) one individual, not employed by the 
Federal department, agency, or instru- 
mentality controlling the Federal property 
over which the dispute arose, who shall serve 
as chairman, jointly designated by the mem- 
bers appointed under subparagraphs (A) and 

B). 

If any party fails to designate a member 
under subparagraph (2) (A), (B), (C), the 
Secretary shall designate such member on 
behalf of such party, If the panel appointed 
pursuant to paragraph (2) finds that the acts 
or practices of any such department, agency, 
or itistrumentality are in violation of this 
Act, or any regulation issued thereunder, the 
head of any such department, agency, or 
instrumentality shall cause such acts or prac- 
tices to be terminated promptly and shall 
take such other action as may be necessary 
to carry out the decision of the panel, 


the 


designated by the 
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“(c) The decisions of a panel convened by 
the Secretary pursuant to this section shall 
be matters of public record and shall be pub- 
shed in the Federal Register. 

“(d) The Secretary shall pay all reasonable 
costs of arbitration under this section in ac- 
cordance with a schedule of fees and expenses 
he shall publish in the Federal Register. 

"Sec. 7. (A) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection (b) of this section, 
vending machine income obtained from the 
operation of vending machines on Federal 
property shall accrue (1) to the blind licensee 
operating a vending facility on such property, 
or (2) in the event there is no blind licensee 
operating such facility on such property, to 
the State agency in whose State the Federal 
property is located, for the uses. designated 
in subsection (c) of this section, except that 
with respect to income which accrues under 
clause (1) of this subsection, the Commis- 
sioner may prescribe regulations imposing a 
celling on income from such vending ma- 
chines for an individual blind licensee. In the 
event such a ceiling is imposed, no blind li- 
censee shall receive less vending machine in- 
come under such ceiling than he was receiv- 
ing on January 1, 1974. No limitation shall be 
imposed on income from vending machines, 
combined to create a vending facility, which 
are maintained, serviced, or operated by a 
blind licensee. Any amounts received by a 
blind licensee that are in. excess of the 
amount permitted to accrue to him under any 
ceiling imposed by the Commissioner shall be 
disbursed to the appropriate State agency un- 
der clause (2) of this subsection and shall be 
used by such agency in accordance with sub- 
section (c) of this section. 

“(b) (1) After January 1, 1975, 100 per 
centum of all vending machine income from 
vending machines on Federal property which 
are in direct competition with a blind vend- 
ing facility shall accrue as specified in sub- 
section (a) of this section, ‘Direct competi- 
tion’ as used in this section means the exis- 
tence of any vending machines or facilities 
operated on the same premises as a blind 
vending facility except that vending ma- 
chines or facilities operated in areas serving 
employees the majority of whom normally do 
not have direct access to the blind vending 
facility shall not be considered in direct 
competition with the blind vending facility. 
After January 1, 1975, 50 per centum of all 
vending machine income from vending ma- 
chines on Federal property which are not in 
direct, competition with a blind vending fa- 
cility shall accrue as specified in subsection 
(a) of this section, except that with respect 
to Federal property at which at least 50 per 
centum of the total hours worked on the 
premises occurs during periods other than 
normal working hours, 30 per centum of such 
income shall so accrue. 

“(2) The head of each department, agency, 
and instrumentality of the United States 
shall insure compliance with this section 
with respect to buildings, installations, and 
facilities under his control, and shall be re- 
sponsible for collection of, and accounting 
for, such vending machine income. 

“(¢c) All vending machine income which ac- 
crues to a State licensing agency pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section shall be used 
to establish retirement or pension plans, for 
health insurance contributions, and for pro- 
vision of paid sick leave and vacation time 
for blind licensees in such State, subject to 
& vote of blind licensees as provided under 
section $(3)(E) of this Act. Any vending 
machine income remaining after application 
of the first sentence of this subsection shall 
be used for the purposes specified in section 
3(3) (A), (B), (C), and (D) of this Act, and 
any assessment charged to blind licensees by 
a State licensing agency shall be reduced pro 
rate in an amount equal to the total of 
such remaining vending machine income. 

“(d) Subsections (a) and (b)(1) of this 
section shall not apply to Income from vend- 
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ing machines within retail sales outiets un- 
der the control of exchange or ships’ stores 
systems authorized by title 10, United States 
Code, or to income from vending machines 
operated by the Veterans Canteen Service, or 
to income from vending machines not in di- 
rect competition with a blind vending facil- 
ity at individual locations, installations or 
facilities on Federal property the total of 
which at such individual locations, installa- 
tions, or facilities does not exceed $3,000 an- 
nually. 

“(e) The Secretary, through the Commis- 
sioner, shall prescribe regulations to estab- 
lish a priority for the operation of cafeterias 
on Federal property by blind licensees when 
he determines, on an individual basis and 
after consultation with the head of the ap- 
propriate installation, that such operation 
can be provided af a reasonable cost with 
food. of a high quality comparable to that 
currently provided to employees, whether by 
contract or otherwise. 

“(f) This section shall not operate to 
preclude preexisting or future arrangements, 
or regulations of departments, agencies, or 
instrumentalities of the United States, under 
which blind licensees.(1) receive a greater 
percentage or amount of vending machine 
income than that specified in subsection 
(b) (1) of this section, or (2) receive vendng 
machine income from individual locations, 
installations, or facilities on Federal property 
the total of which at such individual loca- 
tions, installations, or facilities does not ex- 
ceed $3,000 annually. 

“(g) The Secretary shall take such action 
and promulgate such regulations as he 
deems necessary to assure compHance with 
this section. 

“Sec. 8. The. Commissioner shall insure, 
through promulgation of appropriate regu- 
lations, that uniform and effective training 
programs, including on-the-job training, are 
provided for blind individuals, through serv- 
ices under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
(Public Law 93-112). He shall further insure 
that State agencies provide programs for 
upward mobility (including further educa- 
tion and additional training or retraining for 
improved work opportunities) for all train- 
ees under this Act, and that follow-along 
services are provided to such trainees to as- 
sure that their maximum vocational poten- 
tial fs achieved.”. 


DEFINITIONS 


nc. 207. Section 9 of the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act, as redesignated by section 206 of 
this title, is amended to read as follows: 

“Seo. 9. As used in this Act— 

“(1) “biind person’ means a person whose 
central visual acuity does not exceed 20/200 
in the better eye with correcting lenses or 
whose visual acuity, if better than 20/200, is 
accompanied by a limit to the field of vision 
in the better eye to such a degree that its 
widest diameter subtends an angle of no 
greater than twenty degrees, In determin- 
ing whether an individual is blind, there 
shall be an examination by a physician 
skilled in diseases of the eye, or by an 
optometrist, whichever the individual shall 
select: 

“(2) ‘Commissioner’ means the Commis- 
sioner of the Rehabilitation Services Admin- 
istration; 

“(3) ‘Federal property’ means any build- 
ing, land, or other real property owned, 
leased, or occupied by any department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States (including the Department of De- 
fense and the United States Postal Service); 
or any other instrumentality wholly owned 
by the United States, or by any department 
or agency of the District of Columbia or any 
territory or possession of the United States; 

“(4) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; 

“(5) ‘State’ means a State, territory, pos- 
session, Puerto Rico, or the ‘District of 
Columbia; 
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“(6) ‘United States’ Includes the several 
States, territories, and possessions of the 
United States, Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia; 

“(7) ‘vending facility’ means automatic 
vending machines, cafeterias, snack bars, 
cart service, shelters, counters, and such 
other appropriate auxiliary equipment as the 
Secretary may by regulation prescribe as be- 
ing necessary forthe sale of thé articles or 
services described in section 2(a) (5) of this 
Act and which may be operated by blind 
licenseés; and f 

“(8) “vending machine income’ means re- 
ceipts (other than those of a blind dicensee) 
from vending machine operations on Fed- 
eral property, after cost of goods sold (in- 
cluding reasonable service and maintenance 
costs), where the machines are operated, 
serviced, or maintained by, or with the ap- 
proyal of, a department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States, or commis- 
sions paid (other than to'a blind licensee) 
by &@ commercial vending concern which op- 
erates, services, and maintains vending ma- 
chines.on Federal property for, or with the 
approval of, & department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States.”. 

PERSONNEL 


Sec. 208. (a) The Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare is directed to assign to 
the Office for the Blind and Visually Handi- 
capped of the Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare ten additional full- 
time personnel (or their equivalent), five of 
whom shail be supportive personnel to carry 
out duties related to the administration of 
the Randolph-Sheppard Act. 

(b). Section 6108(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (10); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (11) and inserting in Heu 
thereof “; and”; and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (11) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(12) the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, subject to the standards and 
procedures prescribed by this chapter, may 
place one additional position in the Office 
for the Blind and Visually Handicapped of 
the Rehabilitation Services Administration 
in GS-16, GS-17, or GS-18.. 

(c) In selecting personnel to fill any, po- 
sition under this section, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall give 
preference to blind individuals. 

(d) Section 4(b) of the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act, as redesignated by section 206 of 
this title, ils amended by striking out “, and 
at least 50 per centum of such additional 
personnel shall be blind persons”. 

ADDITIONAL STAPF RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec, 209. In addition to other requirements 
imposed in this title and in the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act upon State licensing agencies, 
such agencies shall— 

(1) provide to each blind licensee access 
to all relevant financial data, including quar- 
terly and annual financial reports, on the 
operation of the State vending facility pro- 
gram; 

(2) conduct the biennial election of a 
Committee of Blind Vendors who shall be 
fully representative of all blind licensees in 
the State program, and 

(3) insure that such committee's respon- 
sibilities include (A) participation, with the 
State agency, In major administrative de- 
cisions and policy and program development, 
(B) receiving grievances of blind licensees 
and serving as advocates for such licensees, 
(C) participation, with the State agency, in 
the development and administration of a 
transfer and promotion system for blind 
licensees, (D) participation, with the State 
agency, in developing training and retrain- 
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ing programs, and (E) sponsorship, with the 
assistance of the State agency, of meetings 
and. instructional conferences- for. blind 
licensees. 

STANDARDS, STUDIES, AND REPORTS 

Sec, 210. (a) The Secretary, through the 
Commissioner, after a period of study not to 
exceed six months following the date of en- 
actment of this title, and after full consul- 
tation with, and full consideration of the 
views of, blind vendors and State licensing 
agencies, shall promulgate national standards 
for funds set aside pursuant to section 3(3) 
of the Randolph-Sheppard Act which in- 
clude maximum and minimum amounts for 
such funds, and appropriate contributions, 
if any, to such funds by blind vendors, _- 

(b) (1p The Secretary shall study the 
feasibility and desirability of establishing 
a nationally administered retirement, pen- 
sion, and health insurance system for blind 
licensees, and such study shall include, but 
not be limited to, consideration of eligibility 
standards, amounts and sources of contribu- 
tions, number of potential participants, 
total costs, and alternative forms of ad- 
ministration, including trust funds and re- 
volving funds, 

(2) The Secretary shall, within one year 
following the date of enactment of this title, 
complete the study required by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection and report his findings, 
together with any recommendations, to the 
President and the Congress. 

(c) The Secretary shall, not later than 
September 30, 1975, complete an evaluation 
of the method of assigning vending machine 
income under section 7(b)(1) of the Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act, including its effect on 
the growth of the program authorized by 
the Act, and on the operation or nonappro- 
priated fund activities, and within thirty 
days thereafter he shall report his findings, 
together with any recommendations, to the 
appropriate committees of the Congress. 

(a) Each State licensing agency shall, 
within one year following the date of enact- 
ment of this title, submit to the Secretary a 
report, with appropriate supporting docu- 
mentation, which shows the actions taken by 
such agency to meet the requirements of 
section 2(a2){1) of the Randolpli-Sheppard 
Act. 

AUDIT 

Sec. 211. The Comptroller General is au- 
thorized to conduct regular and periodic 
audits of all nonappropriated fund activi- 
ties which receive income from vending ma- 
chines on Federal property, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe. In the 
conduct of such audits he and bis duly au- 
thorized representatives shall have access to 
any relevant books, documents, papers, ac- 
counts, and records of such activities as he 
deems necessary. 

TITLE IlL—WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS 
SHORT TITLE 

See. 300. This title may be cited as the 
“White House Conference on Handicapped 
Individuals Act”. 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Snc. 301. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the United States has achieved great 
and satisfying success in making possible a 
better quality of life for a large and increas- 
ing percentage of our population; 

(2) the benefits and fundamental rights 
of this society are often denied those indi- 
viduals with mental and physical handicaps; 

(3) there are seven million ‘children and 
at least twenty-eight million adults with 
mental and physical handicaps; 

(4) it is of critical importance to this Na- 
tion that equality of opportunity, equal ac- 
cess to all aspects of society and equal rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
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States be provided to all individuals: with 
handicaps; 

(5) the primary responsibility for meeting 
the challenge and problems of individuals 
with handicaps has often fallen on the mdi- 
vidual or his family; 

(6) it is essential that recommendations be 
made to assure that all individuals with 
handicaps are able to live their lives inde- 
pendently and with dignity, and that the 
complete integration of all individuals with 
handitaps into normal community living, 
working, and service patterns be held as the 
final objective; and 

(7) all levels of government must neces- 
sarily share responsibility for developing op- 
portunities for individuals with handicaps; 
and it is therefore the policy of the Congress 
that the Pederal Government work jointly 
with the States and their citizens to develop 
recommendations and plans for action in 
solving the multifold problems facing indi- 
viduals with handicaps. 

AUTHORITY OF PRESIDENT, COUNCIL, AND 
SECRETARY 

Sec. 302. (a) The President is authorized 
to call a White House Conference on Handi- 
capped Individuals not later than two years 
after the date of enactment of this title in 
order to develop recommendations and stim- 
ulate a national assessment of problems, and 
solutions to such problems, facing individ- 
uals with handicaps, Such a conference shall 
be planned and conducted under the direc- 
tion of the National Planning and Advisory 
Council, established pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section, and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary”) and each Fed- 
eral department and agency shall provide 
such cooperation and assistance to the Coun- 
cil, including the assignment of personnel, 
as may reasonably be required by the Secre- 
tary. 

(b) (1) There is established a National 
Planning and Advisory Council (in this title 
referred to a8 the “Council’), appointed by 
the Secretary, composed of twenty-eight 
members of whom not less than ten shall be 
individuals with handicaps appointed to rep- 
resent all Individuals with handicaps, and 
five shall be parents of individuals with 
handicaps appointed to represent all such 
parents ahd individuals. The Council shall 
provide guidance and planning for the Oon- 
Terence. 

(2) Any member of the Council who is 
otherwise employéd by the Federal Govern- 
ment shail serve without compensation in 
addition to that received in his regular 
employment. 

(3) Members of the Council, other than 
those referred to in paragraph (1), shall re- 
ceive compensation at rates not to exceed 
the daily rate prescribed for GS-18 under 
section 5332, title 5, United States Code, for 
each day they are engaged in the perform- 
ance of their duties (including traveltime); 
and, while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business, they shall be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, In the same manner 
as the expenses authorized by section 5703, 
title 5, United States Code, for persons in 
Government service employed interniitteritly. 

(4) Such Council shall cease to exist one 
hundred and twenty days after the submis- 
sion of the final report required by section 
302(e). 

(¢) For the purpose of ascertaining facts 
and making recommendations concerning 
the utilization of skills, experience, and en- 
ergies, and the improvement of the condi- 
tions of individuals with handicaps, the 
Conference shall bring together individuals 
with handicaps and members of their fami- 
lies and representatives of Federal, State, 
and local governments, professional ex- 
perts, and members of the general public 
recognized by individuals with handicaps as 
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being knowledgeable about problems affect- 
ing their lives. 

(d) Participants in the White House Con- 
ference, and in conferences and other ac- 
tivities leading up to the White House Con- 
ference at the local and State level are au- 
thorized to consider all matters related to 
the purposes of the Conference set forth in 
subsection (a), but shall give special con- 
sideration to recommendations for: 

(1) providing education, health, and di- 
agnostic services for all children early in 
life so that handicapping conditions may be 
discovered and treated; 

(2) assuring that every individual with a 
handicap receives appropriately’ designed 
benefits of the educational system; 

(3) assuring that individuals with handi- 
caps have available to them all special 
services and assistance which will enable 
them to live their lives a& fully and inde- 
pendently as possible; 

(4) enabling individuals with handicaps 
to have access to usable communication 
services and devices at costs comparable to 
other members of the population; 

(5) assuring that individuals with handi- 
caps will have maximum mobility to par- 
ticipate in all ts of society, Including 
access to all publicly assisted transportation 
at comparable cost; 

(6) improving utilization and adaptation 
of modern engineering and other tech- 
nology to ameliorate the impact of handi- 
capping conditions on the lives of individ- 
uals and especially on their access to hous- 
ing and other structures; 

(7) assuring individuals with handicaps 
of equal opportunity with others to engage 
in gainful employment; 

(8) enabling individuals with handicaps 
to have incomes sufficient for health and 
for participation in family and community 
life as self-respecting ¢citizens; 

(9) increasing research relating to all 
aspects of handicapping conditions, stressing 
the elimination of causes of handicapping 
conditions and the amelioration of the 
effects of such conditions; 

(10) assuring close attention and assess- 
ment of all aspects of diagnosis and evalua- 
tion of individuals with handicaps; 

(11) assuring review and evaluation of all 
governmental programs in areas affecting 
Individuals with handicaps, and a close 
examination of the public role in order to 
plan for the future; 

(12) resolving the special problems of vet- 
erans with handicaps; 

(18) resolving the problems of public 
awareness and attitudes that restrict indi- 
viduals with handicaps from participating in 
society to their fullest extent; 

(14) resolving the special problems of 
individuals with handicaps who are home- 
bound or institutionalized; 

(15) resolving the special problems of 
individuals with handicaps who have limited 
English-speaking ability; 

(16) alloting funds for basic vocational 
rehabilitation services under part B of title I 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 in a fair 
and equitable manner in consideration of the 
factors set forth in section 407(a) of such 
Act; and 

(17) promoting other related matters for 
individuals with handicaps. 

(e) A final report of the White House Con- 
ference on Handicapped Individuais shal! be 
submitted by the Council to the President 
not Ister than one hundred and twenty days 
following the date on which the conference 
is called, and the findings and recommenda- 
tions included therein shall be immediately 
made available to the public. The Council 
and the Secretary shall, within ninety days 
after the submission of such final report, 
transmit to the President and the Congress 
their recommeudations for administrative 
action and legislation necessary to imple- 
ment the recomméndations contained in 
such report, 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF COUNCIL AND SECRETARY 

Src, 303. (a) In carrying out the provisions 
of this title, the Council and the Secretary 
shall— 

(1) request the cooperation and assistance 
of such other Federal departments and agen- 
cies as may be appropriate, including Fed- 
eral advisory bodies having responsibilities in 
areas affecting individuals with handicaps; 

(2) render all reasonable assistance, in- 
cluding financial assistance, to the States 
in enabling them to organize and conduct 
conferences on handicapped individuals 
prior to the White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals; 

(3) prepare and make available necessary 
background materials for the use of delegates 
to the White House Conference on Handi- 
capped Individuals; 

(4) prepare and distribute such interim 
reports of the White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals as may be appro- 
priate; and 

(5) engage such individuals with handi- 
caps and additional personnel as may be 
necessary without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing 
appointments in the competitive civil service, 
and without regard to chapter 57 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title relat- 
ing to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates, but at rates of pay not to exceed 
the rate prescribed for GS-18 under section 
5332 of such title. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, the Secretary shall employ individuals 
with handicaps. 

DEFINITION 

Sec. 304. For the purpose of this title, the 
term “State” includes the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust. Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

STATE PARTICIPATION 


Src. 305. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 806 the Secretary is 
authorized to make a grant to each State, 
upon application of the chief executive 
thereof, in order to assist in meeting the 
costs of that State’s participation in the 
Conference program, including the conduct 
of at least one conference within each such 
State. 

(b) Grants made pursuant to subsection 
(a) shall be made only with the approval 
of the Council. 

(c) Funds appropriated for the purposes 
of this subsection shall be apportioned 
among the States by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with their respective needs for assist- 
ance under this subsection, except that no 
State shall be apportioned more than 
$25,000 nor less than $10,000. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 306. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, without fiscal year limitations, 
$2,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this 
title and such additional sums as may be 
necessary to carry out section 305. Sums so 
appropriated shall remain available for ex- 
penditures until June 30, 1977. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT, 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1974, 
TO FILE A REPORT ON H.R. 12690 


Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs may have until midnight, Wednes- 
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day, November 27, 1974, to file a report on 
H.R. 12690, a bill to amend Lower St. 
Croix Act of 1972. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do so for the pur- 
pose of asking the gentleman for further 
clarification as to what the nature of the 
request is and what the bill is. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
for that purpose. 

Mr: TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I will state that this is a bill 
which has been approved by the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. The bill increases the au- 
thorization in connection with the St. 
Croix River. 

I will also state that the bill was intro- 
duced by the gentleman’s colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr, VERNON 
THOMSON. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman, and I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT, WEDNESDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 27, 1974, TO FILE A REPORT 
ON H.R. 9468 


Mr. BERGLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight, 
Wednesday, November 27, 1974, to file-a 
report to accompany the bill H.R. 9468, 
a bill to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to distribute seeds and plants 
for use in home gardens. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
WEEK OF DECEMBER 2, 1974 


(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to inquire of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader what the 
program is for next week, and I will 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts for that purpose. 

Mr, O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I wish to take this opportunity to wish 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Speaker, and all the Members of the 
House a happy Thanksgiving. We will see 
them all here on Monday next, at which 
time we on this side of the aisle will 
have a caucus, and I know that the Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle will also 
have a caucus. 

I will announce the program: at this 
time for the week of December 2. It is as 
follows: 

On Monday, we will be in recess. That 
recess, of course, means that both the 
Democrats and Republicans will be 
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meeting in the caucuses that are re- 
quired by the Bolling bill which was 
passed earlier in the year. 

The program for Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday is as follows: 

We will call the Consent Calendar and 
the Private Calendar. 

Then we. will consider H.R. 12628, 
veterans’ education and rehabilitation 
amendments, vote on veto override, 

There are 15 bills which will be con- 
sidered under suspension of the rules, as 
follows: 

E.R. 17481. Harry S. Truman Memo- 
rial Scholarship program; 

H.R. 15818, National Historical Pub- 
lication and Records Commission; 

H.R. 15972, Coast Guard officer can- 
didates’ subsistence allowance; 

H.R. 13791, icebreaking operations in 
foreign waters; 

S. 1353, deduction from gross tonnage; 

S. 2201, flood damage; 

S. 3906, nonpilots commanding flying 
units; 

H.R: 
ments; 

H.R. 16994, tax treatment of interest 
on savings; 

S. 4016, preserving tape and materials 
of the Nixon Presidency; 

H.R. 5773, Holland, Fla., National Sea- 
shore; 

S. 4040, veterans and survivors pension 
adjustment; 

S. 2363, veterans’.and servicemen’s au- 
tomobile and adaptive equipment 
amendments; 

H.R. 17084, health manpower; and 

H.R. 17085, nurse training. 

Votes on suspensions will be-postponed 
until the end of the legislative day. 

Then, H.R. 16204, health policy, plan- 
ning and resources development, under 
ar open rule, with 1 hour of debate; 

H.R. 5385, surface transportation, sub- 
ject to a rule being granted; 

H.R. 14266, international air transpor- 
tation fair competitive practices, subject 
to a rule being granted; and 

H.R. 11666, Asian Development Bank, 
under an open rule, with 1 hour of de- 
bate, under a rule previously adopted. 

Conference reports may be brought 
up at any time. Any further program 
will be announced later. 

May I say also that the gentleman is 
aware of the conversation that took place 
between the leadership of the House and 
on both sides of the aisle and the leader- 
ship of the Senate this morning concern- 
ing the latter part of the session. 

We anticipate that we will be getiing 
through either December 19 or 20 or 
thereabouts. When we adjourn at that 
time, instead of coming back on Janu- 
ary 3, we expect to come back on Tues- 
day, January 14. That would be the day 
on which the new Members of Congress 
would be sworn in and it would be the 
opening day of the 94th session. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, F thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

I would like to ask the gentleman a few 
questions concerning the bill, H.R. 5385, 
surface transportation. I understand 
that the Committee on Rules did not 
decide to grant that bill a rule. 

Is it the position of the leadership 
to renew the request for a rule or can we 
strike this from the calendar? 


10745, social services amend- 
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Mr. O'NEILL. It is true that the Com- 
mittee on Rules did not grant a rule 
this morning, but there is a possibility 
that they may yet grant a rule, For that 
reason, we have not placed it from the 
schedule. 

Mr.. RHODES. Further, I wonder 
whether the distinguished majority 
leader would enlighten us as to the 
probabilities of an early adjournment on 
Thursday due to the necessity of some 
Members leaving for the Democratic 
miniconvention. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I thank the gentleman 
for bringing that up. 

I am aware of the fact that the Demo- 
cratic Party is having a miniconvention 
in Kansas City. Some 160 incumbent 
Democratic Members have decided to be 
present at that convention. Consequent- 
ly, the plan is to leave at about 3 o'clock 
Thursday for Kansas City. 

We know that we will cooperate with 
the other side. We possibly would be able 
to come in at 10 o'clock Thursday morn- 
ing or otherwise adjourn on Wednesday. 
That is something that we will have to 
take up and discuss with the other side 
earlier in the week. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Towa. 

Mr. GROSS, If a sine die adjournment 
is taken until January 14, would that 
mean the retirees and retreads will be 
on the payroll until that day? 

Mr. O'NEILL: I am sure that the 
gentleman knows the answer, but I am 
happy to answer the question. 

Under the Constitution, the 93d Con- 
gress will expire at noontime on Jan- 
uary 3, and all retirees from the Congress, 
of course, will, as of that moment, be- 
come former Members of Congress. 

There is also, I understand, another 
situation that the gentleman is aware 
of, the fact that there are certain Mem- 
bers who would, I presume, for pension 
reasons, be resigning before the end of 
this year. I understand that anyone who 
desires to retire—I believe the date is 
sometime around the 30th or the 31st 
of December—is entitled to the retiree’s 
7.4 percent, at least. 

I did not know whether the gentle- 
man was aware of that or not. 

Mr. GROSS. But if there are no new 
Members sworn in, who will be available 
to conduct the people’s business? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Automatically, the new 
Members, as of noon January 3, have all 
the privileges of Members of the House. 

In the event that there is an emer- 
gency, of course, a meeting would be 
called forthwith, and they would 
immediately be sworn in. So, may I 
repeat that they are Members-elect, and 
I want to thank the gentleman from 
Iowa for raising his question. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s answer. 


PERMISSION FOR SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE A RECESS AT ANY TIME 
TODAY 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Iowa will permit me, 
while the gentleman is still on his feet, 
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I would ask unanimous consent that it 
may be in order at any time today for 
the Speaker of the House to declare a 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I believe we ought 
to have a little explanation of this. 

Mr, O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
had intended to explain the request, and 
that is why I had asked the gentleman 
from Iowa to remain on his feet while I 
made that request. 

Mr. Speaker, we are awaiting the veto 
message of the Piesident of the United 
States concerning veterans’ education 
and rehabilitation amendments. It was 
our understanding from the President 
this morning that he was going to veto 
this, and that it would be up here by 3 
o’clock today. It is for that reason that 
I have asked unanimous consent that it 
may be in order at any time today for 
the Speaker to declare a recess subject 
to the call of the Chair, in order that we 
may await that veto message. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, may I also 
say to the gentleman from Iowa that we 
are also waiting for the recess resolution 
which we passed earlier, and which has 
gone to the Senate, and which has to be 
returned to the House. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, before I 
yield back the balance of my time, I wish 
to take this opportunity to wish the 
Speaker of the House, the majority lead- 
er, and all Members of the Congress on 
both sides of the aisle a .nost happy 
Thanksgiving, and for a happy few days 
off. I think we all deserve it. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I thank the gentleman 
from Arizona. 


MAKING IN ORDER CONSENT CAL- 
ENDAR ON TUESDAY, DECEM- 
BER 3, 1974 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent thas on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 3, 1974, it shall be in order to consider 
business under clause 4, rule 13, the Con- 
sent Calendar rule. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


‘DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1974 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday on Decem- 
ber 4, 1974, may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr, BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, do I understand the gentleman from 
Massachusetts correctly that there will 
be a sort of a pro forma session on Jan- 
uary 3, and that then we will come back 
on January 14? 

Mr. O'NEILL. The answer to that is 
no. That had been an earlier plan, but 
after a meeting of the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle in both the House and 
the Senate, the leadership came to the 
agreement that during the week of De- 
cember 16 there will be an agreement 
that a resolution will be passed, the usual 
type of resolution that says that the 
House and the Senate will return on 
January 14, 1975. In other words, the 
new Members of the Congress will be 
sworn in on Tuesday, January 14. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if this Congrese can set a 
different date than January 3 for the 
convening of the new Congress why 
cannot this Congress set a convening day 
of August 15, or even December 31 of 
1975, since the Constitution stipulates 
that the Congress meet once each year? 

Mr. O’NEILL, I suppose we could do 
that if we wanted to do it. I know that the 
90th Congress convened on January 19. 
So we are following the will of the House 
and the Senate. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I know that 
there has been a precedent. established 
by the Congress of passing a bill and 
being signed by the President, so, in the 
terms of the Constitution a new date for 
convening has been set by the Congress, 
but, may I ask, has that issue ever been 
contested, and judicially determined, so 
that the procedure can properly be called 
a precedent? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I would have to say to 
the gentleman from Michigan that the 
gentleman would nave to ask the Speaker 
that question as a parliamentary in- 
quiry, or perhaps the Parliamentarian. 

Mr, BROWN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman will yield still further, and 
I do not intend to be difficult on this 
issue, because I recognize that that could 
make me persona non grata, but I have 
pursued this subject and raised this 
issue before. I frankly do not believe that 
this Congress can set a different date for 
the convening of the House and the 
Senate other than the day set by the 
Constitution, and that is January 3. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not 
stating a parliamentary inquiry, but if 
he wants the constitutional citation, the 
Chair is prepared to give it. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I would 
appreciate if the Chair would. 

The SPEAKER. Clause 2, section IT of 
the 20th amendment: 

The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall begin 
at noon on the 8d day of January, unless 
they shali by law appoint a different day. 


“Mr, BROWN of Michigan. Mr, Speak- 
er, that language appertains to that Con- 
gress. The logic is there and clear. This 
Congress, accordingly, can say to the 
next Congress, “You cannot meet until 
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December 31, 1975.” Obviously, that is not 
a logical objective of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. This has been the con- 
gressional interpretation of that provi- 
sion of the Constitution. The Chair does 
not want to get involved in this, but the 
Chair thinks if the Constitution meant 
something else, it would state “meet every 
other year.” 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr, Speaker, 
I wish the Speaker would cite other prec- 
edents than his own precedents. 

I thank the Speaker. 

Mr. O'NEILL., We thank the gentle- 
man for his views. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to 
take unanimous-consent requests and 
begin special orders, subject to the right 
of the Chair to declare a recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 


THE CATACLYSMIC ILLEGAL ALIEN 
PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced legislation today which I hope 
can begin to control the cataclysmic il- 
legal alien problem in this Nation. 

It is reliably estimated that there are 
between 7 and 8 million illegal aliens in 
the United States. Not only are these in- 
dividuals in violation of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act, they are also 
contributing heavily to a number of acute 
social and economic problems. 

My legislation is twofold in purpose. It 
is designed to both curb the influx of il- 
legal aliens by increasing immigration 
and naturalization enforcement person- 
nel by 2,500; and return more than 1 mil- 
lion jobs which are occupied by illegal 
aliens back to American workers by mak- 
ing it a felony for an employer to know- 
ingly hire illega] aliens. 

If we are to control this grave national 
problem our first step must be to con- 
centrate our efforts at preventing the 
initial entrance of these individuals onto 
our soil. The present numbers of INS 
personnel stationed at our borders and 
alien inspection stations is totally inade- 
quate to deal with the problem and helps 
to explain why only 800,000 illegal im- 
migrants were able to be apprehended 
last year. According to Attorney General 
William Saxbe the shortage of personnel 
at the 2,000-mile Mexican border where 
more than 88 percent of all illegal aliens 
come from is so acute that, and I quote, 

We are barely able to respond to one third 
of the alarms set off by illegal aliens going 
past electronic sensors. 


Further examples of the problem are 
seen in the fact that almost 30 percent 
of all illegal aliens apprehended are 
repeaters. By beefing up the INS enforce- 
ment branch by 2,500 personnel we may 
at long last be able to muster an effective 
battle plan to buck the tide of illegal 
aliens, 
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We must slap new and harsher fines on 
the employer who continues to insist on 
filling his jobs from the ranks of the 
illegitimate. We, in this Nation, are en- 
during a very high rate of unemploy- 
ment, and if we can effectively prevent 
future employment of illegal aliens, we 
could free as many as 1 million new jobs 
which are desperately needed by Amer- 
ican workers. 

The advantages to passing this legisla- 
tion are obvious. We will be protecting 
the American worker and his rights to 
employment, We can also reduce our 
public assistance rolls by removing not 
only hundreds of thousands of illegal 
aliens but certain Americans who 
through unemployment were forced to 
seek such assistance. 

The concept of America being the great 
melting pot is today being abused. Our 
Nation grew strong and owes a great deal 
to the millions of immigrants who came 
over in a time of need and worked for the 
betterment of our Nation. 

Today we are dealing with a new and 
entirely different entity, the alien who 
has illegally entered this country has 
weakened rather than strengthened it. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT 
ERSKINE CHILDERS 


(Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a great honor to join the 
citizens and friends of Ireland to pay 
tribute to former President Erskine 
Childers of Ireland. 

I submit for the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, 
the following article from the memorial 
notes spoken at the services for Erskine 
Hamilton Childers, fourth President of 
Ireland. 

MEMORIAL NOTES 

(Memorial Notes Spoken at the Service for 
Erskine Hamilton Childers, Fourth Presi- 
dent of Ireland, November 21, 1974, by the 
Rey. Canon C. Leslie Glenn, Sub-Dean of 
Washington Cathedral.) 

Erskine Hamilton Childers was the son 
of a man who gave his life for Irish freedom; 
he himself spent all his life in the service 
of Ireland. Both father and son were Eng- 
lishmen, a reminder to us of the noble 
souls from every country who rally to the 
cause of liberty; like Lord Byron in the last 
century fighting for Greek independence, 
and like the many who came from other 
lands to help the American colonies in their 
struggle. 

Both Childers, father and son, married 
American women; the man we honor at 
this service was the son of an American 
mother and the husband of an American 
wife. He was born in England in 1905 and 
educated at an English public school, 
Gresham in Norfolk, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

His father, Robert Erskine Childers, was 
a noted sailor, a novelist, an enlisted man 
in the Boer War and a major in World War I 
until he became a comrade-in-arms of 
Eamon de Valera because of an intellectual 
conviction that Ireland ought to be free. He 
ran guns with his yacht for the Irish re- 
bellion of 1916. 
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After 1916, the elder Childers, by them an 
Irish citizen, fought in the Civil War that 
engulfed Ireland. He was on the side of 
complete independence for Ireland, and was 
captured and executed by the Free State 
forces, It was the horror of fellow country- 
men killing each other, an experience many 
nations, including England and America, have 
had to endure before their freedom was 
established, 

The man we remember today had every 
reason to be disillusioned by his father’s 
death, but he was not. As a lad of 17, he was 
allowed to see his father briefly in prison the 
day before he was shot and the father asked 
him to promise that he would never be bit- 
ter. “That promise,” said President Childers, 
“I have tried to keep.” 

His father shook hands with each of the 
riflemen who were assigned to his execution. 

It is an extraordinary inheritance of love 
for an adopted country passed on from father 
to son. Erskine Childers said coming to Ire- 
land was “like entering heaven.” He became 
& naturalized citizen in 1938 and that year 
joined de Valera’s political party and was 
elected to the Parliament in Dublin. He 
served for 35 years and was a member when 
he was elected President in 1973. During his 
yeürs in Parliament he also served in many 
sub-cabinet and cabinet posts, An enthusi- 
astic gardener, he said the one post he wanted 
and never got was to be Minister of Agri- 
culture. His cabinet post before becoming 
President was Minister of Health, and the 
last speech of his life Saturday night was on 
health; given at a dinner of the Royal Col- 
lege of Psychiatrists in Dublin, and delivered 
with the intense earnestness and passion that 
were evidence of his deep caring for people. 
The subject was what could be done for 
mental health; the climax was what each 
person could do for himself, With his char- 
acteristic humor, he made up amusing words 
for his advice on inner calm, One word was 
self-becalming (becalming is one of the worst 
things that can happen to a sailor but self- 
becalming is good for a nervous person). 
Relaxology was another word invention—the 
knowledge of how to relax—relaxology. 

At the end of his address, he sat down ex- 
hausted and collapsed at the table, dying a 
few hours later of heart failure in the hos- 
pital. 

This dear and good man had not taken his 
own advice. Only the night before his last 
speech, he had been at another public din- 
ner and when he came home he worked until 
5 o’clock in the morning on his speech to the 
psychiatrists and was up again at 8 a.m. to 
work in his garden. 

He died for Ireland as his father had before 
him, a noble public servant, worn out with 
overwork, He had brought a new depth to the 
Irish Presidency taking it closer to the people 
by wide travels through the country. 

President Childers, like his father, was a 
Protestant, which fascinates forelgners more 
than it does the Irish. Many of the great 
heroes of Irish freedom have been Protestants 
like the almost legendary Wolf Tone, and 
Robert Emmet whose statue is on Massachu- 
setts Avenue at 24th Street. Of the four Pres- 
idents of Ireland, two have been Catholic and 
two Protestant. This does not surprise the 
Trish. 

President Childers said he hoped his elec- 
tion would dispel “the vestigal impressions 
of some” that Ireland was a sectarian state. 

He abhorred any forceful reunification of 
Ireland and Protestant-dominated Northern 
Ireland and often mused that his office might 
be a useful setting for the first stages of 
reconciliation between the two bitter reli- 
gious communities in Ulster. 

Something of his keen sense of tact and 
masterly oratory were blended the day he 
began his seven-year term as President only 
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17 months ago. He memorized his oath of 
office in Gaelic, Ireland’s “first official lan- 
guage” and recited it at an ecumenical dedi- 
cation service in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, which is affiliated with the Anglican 
Church, the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country. The service was attended by the 
republic’s highest ranking Roman Catholic 
and Protestant clergymen. President Chil- 
ders offered a moving prayer for guidance, 
ending it with the 15th century supplication: 
God be in my head, And in my understand- 
ing; 
God be in my eyes, And in my looking; 
God be in my mouth, And in my speaking; 
God be in my heart, And in my thinking; 
God be at mind end, And at my departing. 


LOSS OF AMERICAN JOBS BY IM- 
PORTATION OF -FOREIGN-PRO- 
DUCED AUTOMOBILES 


(Mr. DENT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, today, along 
with my distinguished colleagues, 
Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
MURTHA, and Mr. Dominick DANIELS, I 
have sponsored a resolution that will pro- 
vide for an investigation of she displace- 
ment of American jobs in the automobile 
industry by the importation of foreign 
produced automobiles, be they produced 
by foreign or domestic manufacturers. 
We have introduced this resolution for 
a very good reason, because we are tired 
of seeing the wheels of commerce turn 
so freely in other countries, while here 
at home a severe recession has thrown 
a friction in the works. 

Last week “hrysler stunned a lot of 
assembly line personnel with the an- 
nouncement that they were laying off 
43,900 workers u-til after New Years, 
bringing to 70,500 the total of idled 
Chrysler employees. Add to this Ford’s 
estimates of 54,000 for the same period, 
and GM possibilities of 83,000 idled and 
we have got the makings of a real de- 
pression. 

I have long warned this Congress of 
the impact that imports have on em- 
ployment in domestic industries, but I 
have been long outshouted by the free- 
traders in our midst. I hope that there 
are more of th? membership that can 
now see the inherent consequences if 
we continue to follow our misguided, out 
moded trade policies. 

There is no way—and this recession 
proves it—that an American product 
can compete in the marketplace with 
similar products produced overseas, and 
especially by American companies op- 
erating abroad. 

I am firmly convinced that our utter 
disregard for the impact of runaway in- 
dustry and foreign financed production 
is the greatest contributor to our pres- 
ent economic depression. It is also re- 
sponsible for a greater part of our high 
interest rates and runaway inflation. 

When a nation becomes wholly or 
partly dependent upon foreign trade it is 
headed for serious trouble since it then 
becomes necessary to provide goods and 
services for too many people who can no 
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longer provide for themselves because 
the provision facilities are absent. 

In our lifetime we have seen almost 
every nation become more distressed and 
depressed with each succeeding decade. 
This is no accident. The whole philoso- 
phy of free trade has been twisted and 
turned into a weapon of destruction 
rather than the boon and blessing that it 
could and should be. Trade for the sake 
of trade is not a healthy economic situa- 
tion. Trade for greed instead of need can 
and will destroy any nation that allows 
private corporate gains to supersede the 
common good of the nation itself. Trace 
the history of Great Britain as an exam- 
ple of dependency upon trade to the point 
of trouble. When its neighbors became 
industrialized through the surpluses of 
the empire it spelled the doom of the em- 
pire. Somebody once said that “the sun 
never sets on the British empire” but 
I am inclined to state that the British 
Empire has been moonlighting for quite 
some time. 

While the case of the importation of 
automobiles is only one in point it is an 
acute case, and unless recognition of the 
seriousness of the end products of im- 
ports—unemployment and recession— 
are taken into account by Congress and 
the people we may find ourselves in a 
position as exporters of raw materials, 
agricultural products and high cost tech- 
nical products, and importers of our daily 
needs. 

No industrial nation can survive on 
distribution and consumption as an eco- 
nomic base. The auto predicament we are 
in proves that without a doubt. Without 
a selling American product of the mo- 
ment we still have distribution and con- 
sumption, which further digs our eco- 
nomic grave. No other nation on this 
Earth will allow such a situation, Even 
the British have learned that bitter les- 
son. Even Canada has found the error in 
its ways of following the U.S. economic 
lead. They are closing us out of their 
businesses, something that I applaud as 
necessary and farsighted, and something 
that I recommend we do post haste. 

Our biggest problem now is to start 
initiating our thinking in the opposite 
direction of what it has been. I am hop- 
ing to hold hearings as soon as possible 
on the rampant unemployment that auto 
imports are causing. If Iam wrong I will 
admit it, but I do not think I am wrong. 
if Iam right, and I am sure of that, then 
I hope that the proper legislation can be 
arrived upon so that we might effectively 
begin to mend our economic ways. 

H. Res. 1480 

Resolved, Whereas the Congress recognizes 
that unemployment in the United States is 
reaching alarming proportions; 

Whereas the automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry is particularly in economic distress 
and the employees of such industry are and 
may continue to suffer severe unemployment 
effects by reason of the industry’s economic 
adversity; 

Whereas economic effects of the automobile 
manufacturing industry impact throughout 
the United States and directly affect supply- 
ing industries such as steel, coal, component 
parts, as well as fuel, transportation, and 
allied industries; 
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Whereas the manifestations of adverse dis- 
ruptions in the automobile manufacturing 
industry pose a serious threat to the entire 
economy of the United States; 

Whereas production segments of the do- 
mestic automobile manufacturing industry 
are now being suspended; 

Whereas production facilities of the do- 
mestic and foreign automobile manufactur- 
ing industry located abroad continue to man- 
ufacture and export automobiles to the 
United States, and employees of such facili- 
ties enjoy employment in such facilities while 
their counterparts in the United States suffer 
unemployment effects: Now, therefore, be it 
resolved that effective on the date of this 
resolution, that the Committee on Education 
and Labor may initiate an Investigation de- 
signed to evaluate the impact of those major 
vehicles, produced in part or in whole in a 
manufacturing facility outside of the United 
States, upon unemployment, in the motor 
vehicle manufacturing industry in the United 
States, and upon unemployment generally 
in the United States. 


A BILL TO ABOLISH THE COMMIS- 
SION ON EXECUTIVE, LEGISLA- 
TIVE, AND JUDICIAL SALARIES 


(Mr. SHRIVER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today submitting legislation to abolish 
the Commission on Executive, Legisla- 
tive and Judicial Salaries. Congress 
should never have established the Com- 
mission, nor should it have been given 
the power to prescribe pay raises for top 
government officials. 

All of us have just returned from 
tough reelection campaigns; for some it 
was their last campaign for this office. 
Each of us, regardless of political party 
affiliation, are well aware of the mood of 
the voters in this country toward their 
elected officials. We know how they feel 
about inflation, and who they blame for 
it. The events of the past months have 
led to a growing sense of suspicion and 
mistrust toward elected officials. 

I am quite sure that not one of the 
Members of this House campaigned for 
reelection on a promise of voting himself 
or herself a pay raise. In fact, I would 
guess that if the question came up in the 
campaign, the overwhelming response by 
the candidates was negative. 

So what did the people read and hear 
in the media immediately after the votes 
were counted—that congressional pay 
raises were being prepared by a commit- 
tee of the U.S. House of Representatives. 
No wonder we have a credibility gap. 

I thought the Senate buried that pay 
raise question last March. I know I sup- 
ported an effort to bury it here in the 
House. Now we have a new, even larger 
raise being drafted by the staff of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
Such raises would be based on recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative and Judicial 
Salaries. 

Congress created this Commission 
back in 1967 and gave to it the respon- 
sibility to recommend top-level Govern~ 
ment pay increases to the President. The 
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President was then to transmit the pro- 
posals he accepted to the Congress every 
4 years. The role of Congress in all of 
this was limited to veto power—if a vote 
could be obtained on a resolution of dis- 
approval, 

I voted against the establishment of 
this procedure in 1967. I still think it 
was an irresponsible action, and the bill 
I have introduced today would correct 
that action. 

My bill would, in effect, abolish the 
Commission and restore to the Congress 
its constitutional responsibilities in set- 
ting Government pay scales, especially 
its own salaries. It would also freeze 
current pay levels unless and until Con- 
gress took specific legislative steps to 
change those levels. 

Mr. Speaker, whatever the mandate 
the people gave to Congress in this recent 
election, it was clearly not to increase 
congressional, judicial, and Government 
salaries. We are told that raises are 
needed to attract more and better public 
servants, but I have never noticed a 
shortage of applicants for Federal jobs 
or for Federal judgeships or, for that 
matter, for these jobs we hold. Anyone 
who is primarily interested in money 
should not be in this business anyway. 

It would be irresponsible, unconscion- 
able, and just plain stupid to set an ex- 
ample of allowing our own salaries to 
be raised by nearly 25 percent at the 
same time we are asking the citizens of 
this country to cut back, to tighten their 
belts. These proposals must be imme- 
diately shelved, and the procedure under 
which they are being drafted should be 
eliminated. I urge all Members of this 
House to indicate their support for my 
bill. We must not tumble further into 
credibility canyon. 


CONSIDERATION OF WITHDRAWAL 
FROM U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations at this time can be compared 
to the League of Nations in 1937—a dis- 
eredited, weakened and immoral orga- 
nization. The mechanical majority here- 
tofore composed of Arab, African, and 
Soviet bloc states has been joined by 
craven Western countries which, for dif- 
ferent reasons are willing to cast im- 
moral automatic votes against Israel. 
The African states are now the client 
states of Arab masters. Their govern- 
ments, which are devoid of parliamen- 
tary democracy and in every case gov- 
erned by single parties and despotic ad- 
ministrations, find no problem philo- 
sophically in identifying with like func- 
tioning Arab states. The Soviet bloc 
bent on the ultimate destruction of po- 
litical freedom, which is the corner stone 
of democracy, will use any avenue to sub- 
vert democracy wherever it functions, as 
for example, in Israel. 

Notwithstanding the economic oil ex- 
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tortion to which the Western nations are 
being subjected, it is most distressing 
that despite their heritage, these coun- 
tries have succumbed te Arab dictates 
at the United Nations. 

The recent terrorist action in Beit 
Shean by the PLO is the direct result 
of U.N. endorsement of that terrorist 
organization. The latest hijacking of a 
British airliner by Arab terrorists and 
their cold-blooded murder on the plane 
of a West German banker are traceable 
to the U.N. actions condoning terrorism. 

The terrorists freed in Egypt and 
Holland, who themselves had killed in- 
nocent people, are now free to kill more. 
Each innocent life heretofore taken by 
them and those yet to be taken, must be 
laid at the door of the U.N. Those coun- 
tries whose delegates stood on their feet 
and applauded Yasir Arafat, who by 
wearing a gun on the U.N. piatform, 
demonstrated his contempt for any sense 
of morality, must bear the burden for 
those deaths. 

I believe that the United States must 
now give consideration to withdrawal 
from the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. No purpose can be served by con- 
tinuing our membership therein. It has 
been suggested that at the very least, 
the United States withdraw from all ac- 
tivity in the U.N. General Assembly this 
year. The General Assembly has violated 
its own statutes and will continue and 
perhaps even escalate those violations. 
The expulsion of South Africa, a coun- 
try with repressive racial policies de- 
plored by everyone, was the signal. 

If South Africa is to be expelled for 
racial repression then does it make sense 
that Uganda, which is engaged in com- 
parable, if not more gross violations of 
human rights against its Asian citizens, 
remain? Should the Soviet Union, which 
has exterminated many of its own citi- 
zens and continues to engage in repres- 
sion and cultural genocide of its captive 
peoples, for example, Ukrainians, Lith- 
uanians, Latvians, Estonians, and Jews 
just to name a few, be permitted to re- 
main? Should a state like Syria which 
segregates its Jewish citizens in ghettos 
and subjects them to inhuman Nazi- 
Nuremberg laws, be able to cast votes to 
expell another member state? 

Solely for pragmatic purposes and so 
as to deny any Assembly action the im- 
primatur of ultimate legality and execu- 
tion, the United States should retain its 
Security Council seat and veto. 

I believe in a just and compassionate 
God. But I also believe that we cannot 
wait until God’s judgment prevails. We 
here in the United States cannot simply 
sit by while the simple right of the State 
of Israel to exist is placed in question by 
marauding nations and frightened coun- 
tries unwilling to oppose terrorism. The 
United States is apparently the only ma- 
jor country left willing to resist terror- 
ism and to speak out against the injus- 
tices perpetrated within the U.N. Speak- 
ing out has fafled to accomplish justice 
and we must now consider withdrawal 
from the General Assembly. 
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CAUSES OF ESCALATION OF FOOD 
PRICES MUST BE MADE KNOWN 


(Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, there is great concern in the 
country about inflation, and all of us 
here know that this is a complex problem. 

The families of our Nation—and, in 
particular, the homemakers who go to 
market to buy the food for these fam- 
ilies—cannot understand the escalation 
of food prices on the shelves of stores, 
when they are being told that the pro- 
ducers—the farmers—are not receiving 
the proceeds of these price increases. 

I believe it to be most important that 
the people—and I mean all the people— 
of this country are given the true facts 
as to where the increased costs they are 
being required to pay are concentrated. 

Everyone handling food obviously has 
been subjected to increasing costs for 
materiais and services, but the producer, 
in most cases, has not been able to pass 
on these increased costs—whether they 
be for feed, equipment, or labor. 

In Virginia, beef cattle producers and 
poultry producers continue to be in dis- 
tress, even though consumers are paying 
relatively high prices for their products. 
There is something wrong here, and I 
believe this Congress will be derelict in 
its responsibility to the people if it does 
not get to the bottom of the matter. 

My hope is that the committees of this 
House with jurisdiction will maintain a 
continuing inquiry into the price escala- 
tion of food products, at every level of 
the distribution chain, with a view to de- 
termining where—if anywhere—there is 
profiteering against the overall public in- 
terest. 

We owe the people no less than this. 

For my own part, I intend to initiate 
inquiries of all Federal agencies having 
competence in the gathering of informa- 
tion in this area, with a view to pulling 
together the available data on price 
trends in foods. 

I do believe that the consumer is being 
ripped off, and that, in many cases, the 
original producer of food products, par- 
ticularly in beef and poultry, is being 
ripped off, and I want to know who is 
doing the ripping. 


CARIBBEAN DANGER ZONE: MOS- 
COW-HAVANA-PANAMA AXIS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Panama 
Canal about which I have addressed this 
body many times, is an exhaustible sub- 
ject. The latest significant development 
was submission to the President of the 
United States on October 29, 1974, of a 
report on “The Americas in a Changing 
World” by the privately financed Com- 
mission on United States-Latin Amer- 
ican Relations, headed by Hon. Sol M. 
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Linowitz, former U.S. Representative to 
the Organization of American States. 

This commission was launched on 
May 14, 1974, at the Center for Inter- 
American Relations in New York. It was 
financed by the Clark and Ford Founda- 
tions and the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund—ConcGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 20, 
1974, pages S8564 to S8565. Initially, the 
group was composed of 23 members of 
whom some 17 were members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations—CFR. The 
ultimate objective of the Council is the 
manipulation of U.S. foreign policy: 
creation of a ‘“‘one-world socialist sys- 
tem” and making the United States “an 
official part of it’—Dan Smoot, “The In- 
visible Government,” Boston: Western 
Islands, 1962, page 5. 

The 54-page report of the privately 
financed commission has 33 recom- 
mendations. As we foreseen at the time 
of its formation, two crucial points in 
them concern Cuba, which has the U.S. 
Naval Base at Guantanamo, and the 
strategic Panama Canal. Just as pre- 
dicted, that report calis for a more nor- 
mal relationship with Red Cuba and the 
signing of a new Panama Canal Treaty. 

As regards Cuba, the Organization of 
American States on November 12, 1974, 
in Quito, Ecuador, in a bitter session 
failed to lift the embargo on Cuba with 
the representatives of Panama voting in 
favor and of the United States abstain- 
ing. 

Concerning the Panama Canal, the 
commission’s two recommendations are 
quoted: 

6. We strongly support the signing and 
ratification of a new Panama Canal Treaty 
based on the Statement of Principles ac- 
cepted by both countries on February 6, 1974. 
Any arrangement should in fairness take into 
account the interest of U.S. citizens in the 
Canal Zone. å 

7. Consistent with the Statement of Prin- 
ciples and the interests of efficiency and 
economy, the President should now take ap- 
propriate measures to reduce U.S, Govern- 
ment personnel and operations which are 
not clearly essential to the Canal’s opera- 
tions and defense. In this connection the 
United States Armed Forces Southern Com- 
mand should be transferred from the Canal 
Zone to the continental United States. 


Mr. Speaker, the proposal of the in- 
dicated commission to surrender U.S. 
sovereign control over the Canal Zone is 
utterly incomprehensible to anyone 
thoroughly familiar with Isthmian his- 
tory and the actual problems of the 
Panama Canal, including its mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion. As far as can be ascertained, not 
one member of the commission has ever 
borne the burden of actual responsibility 
in connection with what should be viewed 
as a sacred trust and not as a diplomatic 
plaything. For essential facts as to the 
canal problem and their solutions, atten- 
tion is invited to my August 1, 1974, ad- 
dress before the International Platform 
Association in Washington, D.C., as 
quoted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 7, 1974, pages 27276-27280, under 
the title “Panama Canal: Jugular Vein 
of Interoceanic Commerce and Hemi- 
spheric Security.” The Linowitz commis- 
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sion’s report does not meet the challenges 
presented in that address and they must 
be met if our course is to be wise and 
hemispheric security safeguarded. 

To be more specific, the present crisis 
regarding the canal dates from Febru- 
ary 7, 1974, when U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger and Pana- 
manian Foreign Minister Juan A. Tack 
signed an “agreement on principles” to 
govern the negotiation of a new Panama 
Canal Treaty. Divested of its contradic- 
tions, ambiguities, and sophistries, this 
agreement, arrived at without authori- 
zation of the Congress, was a supine ac- 
ceptance by the Secretary of State of 
longstanding radical Panamanian de- 
mands for surrender of U.S. sovereign 
control over the U.S. Canal Zone terri- 
tory. As such it represents one of the 
most disgraceful diplomatic episodes in 
North American history and should be so 
recognized. 

As I have often stated the real issue 
involved is not U.S. control versus Pan- 
amanian but continued U.S. sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone versus U.S.S.R. 
domination; and these are the realistic 
questions that must be understood by 
the Congress and the mass news media. 

In this connection, our responsible 
State Department officials cannot plead 
ignorance as to views of the Congress 
for, prior to February 7, the U.S. chief ne- 
gotiator, Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, 
was specifically warned by informed 
Members of both the Senate and House 
on separate occasions that the Congress 
is strongly opposed to the surrender of 
U.S. sovereignty over the Canal Zone. As 
evidence of this opposition, in the Senate 
some 35 Senators, including influential 
chairmen and minority leaders of major 
committees, cosponsored Senate Resolu- 
tion 301, 93d Congress, opposing such 
surrender; in the House, more than 100 
Members introduced some 30 resolutions 
identical with Senate Resolutions 301, 
which are languishing in the files of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

In addition, since the February 7, 1974, 
Kissinger-Tack imbroglio, I have re- 
ceived, in the way of letters and petitions, 
the views of 5,949 Americans from 49 
States in opposition to the projected 
surrender but only 11 in support of it. 
Could there be any more conclusive evi- 
dence as to how our people stand on the 
vital Canal Zone sovereignty question, 
and this notwithstanding blatant propa- 
ganda for surrender from State Depart- 
ment sources. Moreover, the legislatures 
of our sovereign States have expressed 
their opposition in resolutions, among 
them, Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Maryland. Also, major patriotic, frater- 
nal, and civic organizations have done 
likewise, for example, the American Le- 
gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Sons of 
the American Revolution, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and many 
others. 

Historically, the Caribbean has long 
been recognized as the danger zone of the 
Americas. In 1959, Cuba became a Soviet 
satellite and today forms a part of an 
international system of so-called social- 
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ist republics. Information from depend- 
able sources is that Soviet missile bases 
are already firmly established on that 
island. In 1968, the constitutioral gov- 
ernment of Panama was deposed in a 
military coup d’etat with the result that 
it is now governed by a pro-Red military 
regime operating in close collaboration 
with Cuba and the U.S.S.R., forming 
what amounts to a Moscow-Havana- 
Panama axis. 

Red agents come and go to and from 
Panama unobserved by using the former 
US. Air Base at Rio Hato, which is now 
under Panamanian jurisdiction, and 
some are serving in responsible govern- 
ment positions and engaging in training 
guerrillas in that area. Their influence 
is also revealed by the frequent use on 
the part of Panamanian officials of Com- 
munist terminology and slogans in pub- 
lic statements and increasing hostility 
toward the United States. The resulting 
situation is not one that can be handled 
by accommodation or appeasement but 
must be met forthrightly with but one 
end in view—the best interests of the 
United States, the Western Hemisphere, 
and interoceanic commerce. 

As to these, it is appropriate to quote 
the late John Bassett Moore’s memoran- 
dum of August 2, 1903, before the acqui- 
sition of the Canal Zone and Canal: 

The United States in constructing the 
canal would own it; and, after constructing 
it, would have the right to operate it. The 
ownership and control would be in their 
nature perpetual—Theodore Rooseyelt Pa- 
pers, Letter Book XI. 


Recently I read two news stories on 
the current Panama situation, one by 
Guillermo Martinez Marquez in Latin 
American newspapers and the other by 
James Foster in the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper of the United States. 

The Martinez story warns that if the 
United States does not act quickly to 
protect its sovereign rights, power, and 
authority over the U.S. Canal Zone that 
an international campaign against “U.S. 
permanency in Panama is sure to start 
soon”; and that following this there will 
be another one aimed at forcing the 
United States out of the Naval Base, 
Guantanamo, Cuba. 

In the Foster article, it summarizes an 
interview with Dr. Carlos Alfredo Lopez 
Guevara, Panamanian Chief Treaty 
Negotiator, with Foreign Minister Tack. 
Replete with Communist terms, the 
statement of Dr. Lopez stresses that only 
the “Panama fiag, not the U.S. flag, 
should be fiying today over the Canal 
Zone as a symbol of sovereignty.” 

The way to meet this latest challenge 
is to prohibit the formal fiying of any 
fiag in the U.S. Canal Zone other than 
that of the United States, for the canal 
cannot continue to operate under two 
flags. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have stated on pre- 
vious occasions there are only two major 
interoceanic canal issues: First, con- 
tinued undiluted U.S. sovereignty over 
the U.S.-owned Canal Zone territory; 
second, the major increase of capacity 
and operational improvement of the 
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existing canal. Of these two questions, 
that of sovereignty is the crucial one for 
history has shown that the Congress will 
not appropriate large sums for a vast 
canal construction project unless on 
territory controlled by the United States. 

The congressional actions required are 
prompt adoption of the pending Senate 
and House Canal Zone sovereignty 
resolutions and passage by the Congress 
of the current bills for the major mod- 
ernization of the existing Panama Canal. 
These actions will remove the cloud of 
uncertainty that has been allowed to 
hover over the canal question, provide 
urgently required increase of canal 
capacity and operational improvements 
of the strategic waterway for future 
needs, and greatly benefit the entire 
isthmus, including the Republic of 
Panama. Moreover, such major mod- 
ernization is authorized under existing 
treaty and does not require the negotia- 
tion of a new treaty. This fact invites the 
question of why should the executive 
branch of our Government be negotiat- 
ing for powers it already possesses? 

As there has been so much loose think- 
ing on various proposals for interna- 
tionalizing the Panama Canal, which 
have a long history dating back to the 
1917 Communist Revolution in Russia, I 
shall quote what former President Theo- 
dore Rocsevelt on December 2, 1918, said 
about that idea shortly after it was first 
proposed: 

The Panama Canal must not be interna- 
tionalized. It is our canal; we built it, we for- 
tified it, and we will protect it, and we will 
not permit our enemies to use it in war. In 
time of peace, all nations shall use it alike 
but in time of war our interest at once be- 
comes dominant. (Ho. Doc. No. 474, 84th 
Congress, p. 388.) 


This blunt statement by ex-President 
Theodore Roosevelt, followed during two 
great wars, is more applicable today than 
when it was made in 1918. It is the way 
that our highest leaders in Government 
should be speaking now, for the time of 
diplomatic sophistry or any other form 
of evasiveness is over. 

Because the two news stories cited 
contain much of significance, I quote 
both as parts of my remarks and com- 
mend them for reading by all Members 
of the Congress interested in protecting 
US. treaty interests in the strategic 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal. In so 
doing, I would stress that continued U.S. 
Sovereignty over them is not negotiable 
any more than that over the Gadsden or 
Alaska Purchases. 

As the treatment of the canal problem 
in the commission's report is highly su- 
perficial as well as misleading, I shall 
also quote the 1973 memorial to the Con- 
gress by the Committee for Continued 
U.S. Control of the Panama Canal, which 
in contrast reflects both knowledge and 
understanding of its subject. 

The two indicated news stories and 
memorial follow: 

THE DANGEROUS PANAMA-HavaNa Axis 
(By Guillermo Martinez Marquez) 

The restoration of the diplomatic relations 

Panama-Cuba announced officlally by the 
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government of Torrijos, is not even news. For 
& long time, the two dictators were having 
cordial relations and exchanges of every kind. 
They were brought together by their Marxist 
ideology in one hand, and the common hate 
to the United States in another. In good logic 
it is possible to understand that the Russians 
gave them a helping hand to this understand- 
ing. At the end, they may be the ones who 
can benefit the most with what can be known 
as the Panama-Havana Axis. 

For a long time, the men that study the 
geopolitics of this hemisphere have been wor- 
Tied about the aggressive campaign of the 
Panamanian regime, supported, of course by 
the allied to Moscow as well as the demagogs 
from South America and the “liberals” from 
the North. The call to a meeting of the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations, which 
could and should have been vetoed by Wash- 
ington, did not open the public opinion eyes 
in this country, almost completely absorbed 
by the Watergate scandal. But that meeting, 
and the position stated in it, had the charac- 
teristics of a frontal challenge to the North 
Americans. 

The “joint declaration” signed February 
7th of this year by the dynamic Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger and the Panamanian 
Chancelior, only produced a short pause in 
the contest, and the pause only was pro- 
longed, officially during the meetings at 
Tlatelolco, Washington and Atlanta. 

It was clear since then, that Panams was 
going to insist in the demands and that at 
each meeting was going to adopt a harder 
position to the point of threats. And it was 
easy to realize that even if Kissinger would 
have wanted, it would have been impossible 
for him to concede to the demands of Tor- 
rijos, because any understanding even in 
principles, would have to be approved by the 
United States Senate. And the U.S. Senate, 
with the leading of Senator Strom Thurmond, 
was decided to maintain, at least the military 
protection of the Canal Zone, because of the 
unquestionable strategic importance for the 
United States. 

While the attention of the North American 
people was distracted by the proceedings to- 
wards the destitution of Nixon internally, 
and by the dangerous tensions externally, 
specially in the Middle East and later in 
Chipre, the Panamanian government con- 
tinued with its plan, with the cooperation of 
the “Anti-Yankis Governments of the Con- 
tinent,” which are increasing in number every 
day and seem to be more decided against 
their “rich and powerful neighbor”. 

The business of Torrijos and his family 
were extended to Costa Rica and Honduras. 
A campaign, similar to the Arabian Oil, was 
planned with the bananas from Central 
America. The ties and promises of help were 
strengthened between Havana and Panama. 

Nobody paid attention to Senator Thur- 
mond when he emphatically expressed that 
the sovereignty of the Panama Canal should 
never be released by the United States and 
that the control and operation of the canal 
were essential to the defense of this country. 

His colleague, Gale W. McGee, was of the 
opinion that it was possible to reach a mu- 
tually agreeable treaty and that proof of good 
will was necessary for the negotiations. 

Now everything is clear. The conversations 
and joint resolutions of February of this year, 
were only movements by the Panamanians, in 
order to gain the time needed by them, to 
reach other agreements more important for 
them, with the traditional U.S. enemies. 

The offerings from Havana to help Panama 
in its fight with United Brands Co, is more 
important than what has been reported, Cuba 
will sign some time soon, a treaty of “mutual 
help” with Panama. This Cuban help will not 
be limited to buying bananas, which Cubans 
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don’t need, but also to the export of modern 
arms, planes, rockets, etc. 

The Panamanians will then state, that they 
don't need North American help to protect 
the Canal, because the Cubans have given 
them what is needed for self-defense. 

And following the Cubans, it is logical to 
imagine, the “technicians and strategists” 
from Russia, will be there! 

Those are the dangers—dangers that right 
now, can be seen very clearly—from the 
Panama-Havana Axis Proposition. 

If Washington doesn’t act fast and with 
energy, an International campaign against 
the U.S. permanency in Panama is sure to 
start soon. 

And following the Panama Canal, the Na- 
val Base in Guantanamo, Cuba will be next. 

And, like in the Nixon case, there will be 
many of the “so called” friends of Washing- 
ton that will, one by one, join their adver- 
saries, 

These will be the ones, who will assure that 
the solution of the problem is the recogni- 
tion of the Cuban regime! ... Open doors 


to the O.E.A. and let them infiltrate the 
Universities, the Art medias, the News media, 
and the minorities in this country! 

This way will be the opening of a drama- 
tic chapter about the most dramatic capitu- 
lation of the democracy in our times. 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEW WiTH Dr. CARLOS 
ALFREDO LOPEZ GUEVARA 


(By James Foster, Scripps-Howard staff 

writer) 

Panama Crry, Oct. 11—Panama's top 
treaty negotiators said here today that by 
the end of the century—25 years away—the 
United States must have completed turning 
over the Panama Canal to the Panamians. 

In an interview with Scripps-Howard ne’ s- 
papers, and later in a speech before a pri- 
vate luncheon group, Dr. Carlos Alfredo 
Lopez Guevara, who along with Foreign Min- 
ister Juan Antonio Tack heads this coun- 
try’s negotiating effort, also said the United 
States should stop using the Canal Zone as 
a military facility in violation of neutrality 
clauses of the present agreement. 

“Perhaps,” Lopez declared, “a means to at- 
tain thts objective is a treaty ratified by all 
the permanent members of the United Na- 
tions Security Council whereby they under- 
take to respect and guarantee the neutrality 
of the canal that the Republic of Panama 
would declare.” 

This hard Panamanian line is slowing prog- 
ress in the negotiations aimed at replacing 
the original 1903 Panama Canal Treaty. The 
next session, with Ambassador at Large 
Ellsworth Bunker representing the United 
States, will resume here in a few weeks. 

Panama’s tough line also has raised doubts 
that any treaty giving total contr» of the 
canal to Panama would be acceptable to the 
US. Senate, which is empowered to ratify 
treaties. Man Members of Congress, in fact, 
insist the “in perpetuity” clause in the pres- 
ent treaty is valid basis for refusing to con- 
sider a new contract at all, 

“The term ‘perpetuity’ does not belong in 
the human language,” Lopez commented. 
“That concept is moldering under the new 
international morality which abhors colo- 
nial servitude.” 

“It is a matter of education. We also have 
people who will be unhappy with any treaty. 
To them even a year (to get control of the 
canal) would be too long. So there must be 
a mid-term compromise and education on 
both sides.” 

Lopez said he could not predict when a 
draft treaty might be forthcoming. 

He said neutrality of the canal and the 
US. military presence here are the two knot- 
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tiest problems In U.S.-Panamanian relations. 
He suggested it is time for detente between 
the two countries that in recent years have 
seen growing ill feelings over the canal ques- 
tions. 

Lopez cited repeated violations of the pres- 
ent treaty by the United States during both 
World Wars and the Vietnam War. The treaty 
prohibits any belligerent from embarking or 
disembarking troops, munitions or warlike 
materials in the canal. He also said the 
United States is in violation by using the 
Canal Zone as & training ground for military 
personnel from Latin American countries. 
The treaty provides only for a “protective 
military presence,” he said, and that logi- 
cally doesn’t include raw, untrained soldiers. 

He also charged the United States with 
keeping shipping tolls low in favor of world 
trade and at the expense of Panama. He flatly 
rejected the U.S. offer made during. recent 
negotiating sessions that Panama's annual 
annuity be raised from $20,million to $25 
million. He said that between 1960 and 1969 
ships using the canal saved #5.4 billion by 
not having to go the additional 8,000 miles 
around Cape Horn. 

“This offer is out of proportion with the 
contribution of Panama to the operation 
and protection of the canal and with the 
acknowledged right to exploit its natural 
resources for the betterment of its people,” 
Lopez said. 

Lopez, who holds a doctorate in interna- 
tional law from Harvard, detailed the legal 
basis for Panama's contention that the ca- 
nal and the 10-mile-wide Canal Zone that 
splits this country in two are actually Pan- 
amanian property, 

He further noted that tn the joint state- 
ment of prineiples signed Feb. 7, 1974,by For- 
eign Minister Tack and: Secretary of State 
Henry A, Kissinger, there are. three speciftc 
references to “the Panamanian, territory,” 

Lopez suggested, In fact, that on the basis 
of “treaty text and official United States ut- 
terances,’’ the Panama fiag, not the U.S. flag, 
should be flying today over the Canal Zone as 
a symbol of sovereignty. 

The Panamanian view, Lopez explained, is 
that a new treaty should give the United 
States specific rights to administer, operate 
and defend the canal, but with increasing 
participation of Panama. This would guar- 
antee a smooth transition toward the des- 
ignated target of total Panamanian control 
by the end of the century. 

US. officials here, appraised of Dr. Lopez's 
comments, said only that obviously they had 
an entirely different interpretation of the 
present treaty. 

PANAMA. CANAL: SOVEREIGNTY AND MODERN- 

IZATION— MEMORIAL TO THE CONGRESS, 1973 


(Committee for Continued U.S. Control of 
the Panama Canal) 


Honorable Members of the Congress of the 
United States: 

The undersigned, who have studied various 
aspects of interoceanic canal history and 
problems, wish to express their views: 

1) The report of the interoceanic canal 
inquiry, authorized under Public Law 88-609, 
headed by Robert B. Anderson, recommend- 
ing construction of a new canal of so-called 
sea level design in the Republic of Panama, 
was submitted to the President on December 
1, 1970, The proposed canal, fnitially esti- 
mated to cost $2,880,000,000 exclusive of the 
costs of right of way Inevitable indemnity 
to Panama, would be 10 miles West of the 
existing Canal. This recommendation, which 
hinges upon the surrender of Panama by 
the United States of all sovereign control 
over the U.S.-owned Canal Zone, has rendered 
the entire canal situation so acute and con- 
iused as to require rigorous clarification. 
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2) An important new angle developed in 
the course of the sea level inquiry is that 
of the Panamic biota (fauna and flora), on 
which subject, a symposium of recognized 
scientists was held on March 4, 1971 at the 
Smithsonian Institution. That gathering was 
overwhelmingly opposed to any sea level 
project because of the biological dangers to 
marine life incident to the removal of the 
fresh water barrier between the Oceans, now 
provided by Gatun Lake, including in such 
dangers the infestation of the Caribbean 
Sea and Atlantic Ocean with the poisonous 
yellow-bellied Pacific sea snake and the crown 
of thorns starfish. 

3) The construction by the United States 
of the Panama Canal (1904-1914) was the 
greatest industrial enterprise in history. Un- 
dertaken as a long-range commitment by 
the United States, in fulfillment of solemn 
treaty obligations (Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 
1901) as a “mandate for civilization” in an 
area notorious as the pest hole of the world 
and as a land of endemic revolution, endless 
intrigue and governmental instability (Flood, 
“Panama: Land of Endemic Revolution .. .” 
C.R.. August 7, 1969), the task was accom- 
plished in spite of physical and health con- 
ditions that seemed insuperable. Its sub- 
sequent efficient management and operation 
on terms of “entire equality” with tolls that 
are “Just and equitable” have won the praise 
of the world, particularly countries that use 
the Canal, 

4) Pull sovereign rights, power and author- 
ity of the United States over the Canal Zone 
territory and Canal were acquired by treaty 
grant. in perpetuity from Panama (Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903). In addition 
to the indemnity paid by the United States 
to Panama for the grant in perpetuity of the 
indispensably necessary sovereignty and 
jurisdiction, all privately owned land and 
property in the Zone were purchased by the 
United States from individual owners; and 
Columbia, the sovereign of the Isthmus be- 
fore Panama’s independence, has recognized 
the title to the Panama Canal and Railroad 
as vested “entirely and absolutely’ in the 
United States (Thomson-Urrutia Treaty of 
1914-22). The cost of acquiring the Canal 
Zone, as of March 31, 1964, totalled $144,568,~ 
571, making it the most expensive territorial 
extension in the history of the United States, 
Because of the vast protective obligations of 
the United States, the perpetuity provisions 
in the 1930 Treaty assure that Panama will 
remain a free and independent country in 
perpetuity, for these provisions bind the 
United States as well as Panama. 

5) The net total investment by the tax- 
payers of our country in the Panama Canal 
enterprise, including its defense, from 1904 
through June 30, 1971, was $5,695,745,000; 
which, if converted into 1971 dollars, would 
be far greater. Except for the grant by Pan- 
ama of full sovereign powers over the Zone 
territory, our Government would never have 
assumed the grave responsibilities involved in 
the construction of the Canal and its later 
operation, maintenance, sanitation, protec- 
tion and defense. 

6) In 1939, prior to the start of World War 
II, the Congress authorized, at a cost not 
to exceed $2'77,000,000, the construction of a 
third set of locks known as the Third Locks 
Project, then hailed as “the largest single 
current engineering work in the world.” This 
Project was suspended in May 1942 because 
of more urgent war needs, and the total 
expenditures thereon were $76,357,405, 
mostly on lock site excavations at Gatun 
and Miraflores, which are still usable. Fortu- 
nately, no excavation was started at Pedro 
Miguel, The program for the enlargement of 
Gaillard Cut and correlated channel improve- 
ments, started in 1959, was completed in 1970 
at a cost of $95,000,000. These two works to- 
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gether represent. an expenditure of more 
than $171,000,000 toward the major mod- 
ernization of the existing Panama Canal, 
Under current treaty provisions Panama has 
proclaimed that the word “maintenance” in 
the treaty permits “expansion and new con- 
struction” for the existing Canal (CR July 
24, 1939), 

7) As the result of canal operations in the 
crucial period of World War II, there was 
developed in the Panama Canal organization 
the first comprehensive proposal for the ma- 
jor operational improvement and increase of 
capacity of the Canal as derived from actual 
marine experience, known as the Terminal 
Lake—Third Locks Plan. This conception in- 
cluded provisions for the following: 

(1) Elimination of the bottleneck Pedro 
Miguel Locks, 

(2) Consolidation of all Pacific Locks 
South of Miraflores. 

(3) Raising the Gatun Lake water level to 
its optimum height (about 92’) 

(4) Construction of one set of larger 
locks. 

(5) Creation at the Pacific end of the 
Canal of a summit-level terminal lake an- 
chorage for use as a traffic reservoir to cor- 
respond with the layout at the Atlantic end, 
which would improve marine operations by 
eliminating lockage surges.in Gaillard Cut, 
mitigate the effect of fog on Canal capac- 
ity, reduce transit time, diminish the nuni- 
ber of accidents, and simplify the manage- 
ment of the Canal. 

8) Competent, experienced engineers have 
officially reported that all “engineering con- 
siderations which are associated with the 
plan are favorable to it.” Moreover, such a 
sohution: 

(1) Enables the maximum utilization of 
all work so far accomplished on the Panama 
Canal, including that on the suspended 
Third Locks Project, 

(2) Avoids the danger of disastrous slides. 

(3) Provides the best operational canal 
practicable of achievement with the cer- 
tainty of success. 

(4) Preserves and increases the existing 
economy of Panama. 

(5) Avoids inevitable Panamanian de- 
mands for damages that would be inyolved 
in the proposed sea level project. 

(6) Averts the danger of a potential bio- 
logical catastrophe with international reper- 
cussions that recognized scientists fear might 
be caused by constructing a salt water chan- 
nel between the Oceans. 

(7) Can be constructed at “comparatively 
low cost” and being “an enlargement of ex- 
isting facilities” without requiring additional 
“Tands and waters” avoids the necessity for 
2 new canal treaty with Panama. 

9) All of these facts are elemental con- 
siderations from both US. national and in- 
ternational ylewpoints and cannot be ig- 
nored, especially the diplomatic and treaty 
aspects, In connection with the latter, it 
should be noted that the original Third 
Locks Project, being only a modification of 
the existing Canal, and wholly within the 
Canal Zone, did not require a new treaty 
with Panama, Nor, as previousiy stated, 
would the Terminal Lake—Third Locks 
Plan require a new treaty. These are para- 
mount factors in the overall equation. 

10) In contrast, the persistently advocated 
and strenuously propagandized Sea-Level 
Project at Panama, initially estimated in 
1970 to cost $2,880,00,000, exclusive of the 
costs of right of way and indemnity to 
Panama, has long been a “hardy perennial,” 
according to former Governor Jay J. Morrow. 
It seems that no matter how often the im- 
possibility of realizing any such proposal 
within practicable limits of cost and time 
is demonstrated, there will always be some- 
one to argue for it; and this, despite the 
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economic, engineering, operational, marine 
biological and navigational superiority of the 
Terminal Lake solution. Moreover, any sea- 
level project, whether in the U.S. Canal Zone 
territory or elsewhere, will require a new 
treaty or treaties with the countries involved 
in order to fix the specific conditions for its 
construction; and this would involve a huge 
indemnity and a greatly increased annuity 
that would have to be added to the cost 
of construction and reflected in tolls, or be 
wholly borne by the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

11) Starting with the 1936-39 Treaty with 
Panama, there has been a sustained erosion 
of United States rights, power, and author- 
ity on the Isthmus, culminating in the re- 
opening in 1971 of negotiations for a proposed 
new canal treaty or treaties that would: 

(1) Surrender United States sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone to Panama; 

(2) Make that weak, technologically primi- 
tive and unstable country a senior partner 
in the management and defense of the 
Canal; 

(3) Ultimately give to Panama not only 
the existing Canal, but also any new one 
constructed in Panama to replace it, all with- 
out any compensation whatever and all in 
derogation of Article IV, Section 3, Clause 2 
of,the U.S. Constitution. This Clause vests 
the power to dispose of territory and other 
property of the United States In the entire 
Congress (House and Senate) and not in 
the treaty-making power of our Government 
(President and Senate)—a, Constitutional 
provision observed in the 1955 Treaty with 
Panama, 

12) It is clear from the conduct of our 
Panama Canal policy over many years that 
policy-making elements within the Depart- 
ment of State, in direct violation of the 
indicated Constitutional provision, have 


been, and are yet, engaged in efforts which 
will haye the effect of diluting or even repu- 
diating entirely the sovereign rights, power 


and authority of the United States with re- 
spect to the Canal and of dissipating the 
vast investment of the United States in the 
Panama Canal project. Such actions would 
eventually and inevitably permit the dom- 
ination of this strategic waterway by a po- 
tentially hostile power that now indirectly 
controls the Suez Canal. That Canal, under 
such domination, ceased to operate in 1967 
with vast consequences of evil to world trade, 

13) Extensive debates in the Congress over 
the past decade have clarified and narrowed 
the key canal issues to the following: 

(1) Retention by the United States of its 
undiluted and indispensable sovereign 
rights, power and authority over the Canal 
Zone territory and Canal as provided by 
existing treaties; 

(2) The major modernization of the exist- 
ing Panama Canal as provided for in the 
Terminal Lake—Third Locks Plan. 

Unfortunately, these efforts have been 
complicated by the agitation of Panamanian 
extremists, aided and abetted by irresponsi- 
ble elements in the United States, aiming at 
ceding to Panama complete sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone and eventually, the owner- 
ship of the existing Canal and any future 
canal in the Zone or in Panama that might 
be built by the United States to replace it. 

14) In the Ist Session of the 93rd Congress 
identical bills were introduced in both House 
and Senate to provide for the major increase 
of capacity and operational improvement of 
the existing Panama Canal by modifying the 
authorized Third Locks Project to embody 
the principles of the previously mentioned 
Terminal Lake solution, which competent 
authorities consider would supply the best 
operational canal practicable of achieve- 
ment, and at least cost without treaty in- 
volvement, 
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15) Starting in January 1973, many Mem- 
bers of Congress sponsored resolutions ex- 
pressing the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the United States should 
maintain and protect its sovereign rights and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal enter- 
prise, including the Canal. Zone, and not 
surrender any of its powers to any other na- 
tion or to any international organization in 
derogation of present treaty provisions. 

16) The Panama Canal is a priceless asset 
of the United States, essential for inter- 
oceanic commerce and Hemispheric security. 
The recent efforts to wrest its control from 
the United States trace back to the 1917 
Communist Revolution and conform to long 
range Soviet policy of gaining domination 
over key water routes as in Cuba, which 
flanks the Atlantic approach to the Panama 
Canal, and as was accomplished in the case 
of the Suez Canal, which the Soviet Union 
now wishes opened in connection with its 
naval buildup in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and Indian Ocean, Thus, the real issue at 
Panama, dramatized by the Communist take 
over of strategically located Cuba and Chile, 
is not United States control versus Pana- 
manian but continued United States soy- 
ereignSy versus Soviet control. This is the 
issue that should be debated in Congress, 
especially in the Senate. Panama is a small, 
weak country occupying a strategic geo- 
graphical position that is the objective of 
predatory power, requiring the presence of 
the United States on the Isthmus in the in- 
terest of Hemispheric security and interna- 
tional order. 

17) In view of all the foregoing, the under- 
signed urge prompt action as follows: 

(1) Adoption by the House of Representa- 
tives of pencing Canal Zone sovereignty 
resolutions and, 

(2) Enactment by the Congress of pend- 
ing measures for the major modernization of 
the existing Panama Canal. 

To these ends, we respectfully urge that 
hearings be promptly held on the Indicated 
measures and that Congressional policy 
thereon be determined for early prosecution 
of the vital work of modernizing the Panama 
Canal, now approaching saturation of capac- 
ity. 

Dr. Karl Brandt, Palo Alto, Calif., Econ- 
omist, Hoover Institute, Stanford. Former 
Chairman, President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors. 

Comdr. Homer Brett, Jr., Chevy Chase, 
Md., former Intelligence Officer, Caribbean 
area, 

Hon. Ellis O. Briggs, Hanover, N.H., U.S. 
Ambassador (retired) and Author. 

Dr. John C. Briggs, Tampa, Fla., Profes- 
sor of Biology, University of South Florida. 

William B. Collier, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Business Executive with Engineering and 
Naval Experience, 

Lt.. Gen. Pedro A. del Valle, Annapolis, 
Mad., Intelligence Analyst, former Command- 
ing General, ist Marine Div. 

Herman H. Dinsmore, New York, N.Y., 
former Associate Foreign Editor, New York 
Times, Editorialist. 

Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, Alexandria, Va., 
Professor of Economics, Georgetown Univ. 

Dr. Donald Dozer, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Historian, University of California, Santa 
Barbara, Authority on Latin America, 

Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, Washington, D.C., 
former Commander-in-Chief, Allied Air 
Forces, Mediterranean, Analyst and Com- 
mentator on National Security Questions. 

K. V. Hoffman, Richmond, Va., Editor and 
Author. 

Dr. Walter D. Jacobs, College Park, Md., 
Professor of Government and Politics Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

William R. Joyce, Jr., J.D., Washington, 
D.C., Lawyer. 
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Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane, MacLean, Va. 
Engineer and Author. 

Edwin J. B. Lewis, Washington, D.C., Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, George Washington 
University, Past President, Panama Canal 
Society of Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Leonard B. Loeb, Berkeley, Calif., 
Professor of Physics (Emeritus), University 
of California. 

William Loeb, Manchester, N.H., Publisher 
and Author. 

Lt. Col. Matthew P. McKeon, Springfield, 
Va., Intelligence Analyst, Editor and Author. 

Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, Tulsa, Okla., Con- 
sulting Geologist, Formerly Head of Depart- 
ment of Geology, University of Pennsylvania. 

Richard B. O’Keeffe, Fairfax, Va., Asst. Dir. 
of Library, George Mason University, Re- 
search Consultant on Panama Canal, The 
American Legion. 


Capt, C. H. Schildhauer, Owings Mills, Md., 
Aviation Executive. 

V. Adm. T. G. W. Settle, Washington, D.C., 
Former Commander, Amphibious Forces, 
Pacific. 


Jon P. Speller, New York, N.Y., Author and 
Editor. 


Harold Lord Varney, New York, N.Y., Presi- 
dent, Committee on Pan American Policy, 
New York, Authority on Latin American Pol- 
icy, Editor. 

Capt. Franz O. Willenbucher, Bethesda, 
Md., Lawyer and Executive. 

Dr. Francis G. Wilson, Washintgon, D.C., 
Professor of Political Science (Emeritus), 
University of Illinois, Author and Editor. 

Institutions are listed for identification 
purposes only. 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the eloquent 
address delivered by our distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. FLOOD, 
is a significant contribution to the under- 
standing of the problems facing the 
United States with regard to the Panama 
Canal, 

It should be clear to all who study 
Mr. FLoop’s remarks that commonsense 
dictates we stick to the present policy of 
maintaining control over this vital 
waterway. 

As he has said, the Panama Canal is 
the key to sea transportation between 
the two great oceans. Without this sea 
lane, the United States and the free 
world will have lost one of the last re- 
maining important avenues of sea trans- 
portation. Our vulnerability to potential 
enemies would be significantly increased. 
There is no gain to the United States in 
providing a quitclaim deed to those 
who, regardless of motivation, are de- 
manding that we relinquish control of the 
Canal Zone. 

I agree completely with Mr. Froop’s 
analysis of the situation: When he says 
the issue is whether we or the U.S.S.R. 
will have control, he is speaking the 
truth. More and more, the important sea 
lanes of the world are susceptible to or 
under Russian control. I support whole- 
heartedly the efforts of those who would 
have us keep our hold on what has 
been termed as the “jugular vein of 
hemispheric security.” 

We want the friendship and support of 
the Panamanian Government and its 
people. We want them to recognize the 
fact that it has been the friendship of 
the United States which has insured the 
construction and the profitable opera- 
tion of the canal and brought about the 
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relative prosperity which Panama and its 
people have enjoyed. 

~ Our attitude toward the Panamanians 
through the years should insure for us 
their enthusiastic support for a continu- 
ation of th. present status of the canal, 
Unfortunately, this is not the case. The 
canal is a constant whipping boy for 
those who agitate anti-Americanism and 
demand Panamanian ownership and op- 
eration of the canal. Their country has 
been infiltrated by pro-Communist 
agents and there are those who insist 
that guerrillas are being trained there to 
act against American interests in Pana- 
ma and elsewhere. If the United States 
were to relinquish its control over the 
Canal Zone, the result would be Soviet 
involvement in the internal affairs of 
Panama and an attempt to take over 
control of that country’s Government. 
This is not a time for yielding. It is a 
time for firmness. The interests of both 
the United States and Panama will be 
best served by a continuation of the sta- 
tus quo. 

We should heed the words of warning 
which have been spoken here today. We 
should act at once to provide for mod- 
ernization of the existing canal and we 
should quickly adopt the pending Canal 
Zone sovereignty resolution. 

I commend, in particular, my distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. Fioop, for his 
work in this vital area and for sharing 
with the Congress and the American peo- 
ple the true facts of tuis situation. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I. am 
pleased to have this opportunity to join 
my colleagues in speaking out on West- 
ern Hemisphere security and the impor- 
tance to this country of holding on to 
the Panama Canal. I have addressed this 
body several times on the strategic im- 
portance of the canal to the United 
States and, indeed, to all of the Amer- 
icas. One only has to look at a map of 
this hemisphere to see that the Panama 
Canal is the key to all oceangoing travel, 
whether commercial or military. To en- 
trust this vital passageway to an un- 
stable nationalistic government such as 
now exists in Panama would be pure 
folly. By a 1903 treaty the United States 
acquired permanent rights to the Canal 
Zone. We have always administered the 
canal in an equitable manner for all na- 
tions. There is absolutely no reason why 
it should be turned over to Panama or 
any other nation. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a good number 
of reasons why the United States should 
maintain sovereignty over the Panama 
Canal, Perhaps the most important rea- 
son is the role that the canal plays, along 
with Guantanamo Bay, in protecting the 
hemisphere from Communist expansion 
from Cuba. A recent article in the Navy 
Times points out this interrelationship 
and I wish to share it with my col- 
leagues: 

[From Navy Times, Nov. 20, 1974] 
GUANTANAMO Bay—Casrno’s CONSTANT 
TARGET 
(By Brig. Gen, J. D. Hittie, USMC, (ret.) ) 

When Senators Javits and Pell were on 
their recent question-provoking visit to 
Cuba, press reports said the Castro govern~ 
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ment did not raise the issue of Guantanamo 
Bay. 

It must have been conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. U.S. control over Guantanamo Bay isn’t 
something Castro has forgotten. 

In a subsequent televised interview for 
U.S. audiences, Castro generously indicated 
that the return of Guantanamo wasn't a re- 
quired “concession” to get rapprochement 
talks started with the United States. 

Surrender of Guantanamo Bay might not 
be a prerequisite to U.S,-Castro talks, but 
it’s a sure bet the issue will be brought up, 
one way or another, whenever Castro thinks 
the timing is right. 

The ouster of the U.S. from Guantanamo 
Bay is part of the Castro litany of Red im- 
perialism in the western hemisphere. 

Before we go an inch further toward rap- 
prochement with Castro, we had better 
review some of the basic facts about Guan- 
tanamo Bay and why we are there. 

Guantanamo Bay isn’t some sleepy tropical 
coaling station that time and technology 
have passed by. It’s one of the most strategic 
bases in the Western Hemisphere. 

Located on the southeastern tip of Cuba, 
Guantanamo is intrinsic to the protection 
and control of the Atlantic approaches to the 
Panama Canal. 5 

Guantanamo Bay is within view of the 
southern end of the Windward Passage, the 
thin ribbon of deep water that separates 
Cuba from Haiti and serves as a funnel for 
much of the north-south shipping between 
the Atlantic and the Caribbean. 

The sea-control relationship of Guantan- 
amo Bay to the Windward Passage isn’t ab- 
stract strategic theory. Its reality is under- 
lined by the deadly toll of Allied shipping 
exacted by Nazi wolf-pack subs in World 
War IT. German U-boat strategies studied the 
sea lanes and the Atlantic-Carribean geog- 
raphy. And they stationed their subs at the 
Windward Passage approaches, 

What the torpedo toll would have been 
without a U.S. Naval base at Guantanamo 
is, even in hindsight, frightening. 

Another important point; All of Castro's 
propaganda about Guantanamo Bay being 
under U.S. control through an “archaic 
treaty” just is not true. This historical record 
is clear. The U.S. obtained its rights to Guan- 
tanamo Bay by treaty following the Spanish- 
American war. But that treaty was rene- 
gotiated by the U.S. and Cuba in 1935. That 
isn't “archaic” by any sensible standard. 

The Castro propaganda line, however, has 
a deep and real relationship to the long-range 
Communist imperialist goals in Latin Amer- 
ica. The bombast from Havana employs ex- 
actly the same language used by those who 
are trying to get the United States out of 
the Panama Canal Zone. Castro’s propaganda 
has already linked the Guantanamo and 
Panama Canal treaties, labeling them both 
“archaic” and calling for their termination. 

The Reds are trying to set a semantic trap. 
If the United States for one moment con- 
cedes there is any validity in Castro's attack 
on the Guantanamo treaty, we will. have 
pulled the strategic rug out from under our- 
Selves in the Panama Canal. 

But Castro and the Kremlin—that backs 
his regime at a cost of a million dollars a 
day—have another higher card to play, when 
and if we decide to renegotiate a rapproche- 
ment with Havana. 

This high card is the fortification system 
surrounding the U.S. base at Guantanamo 
Bay. It may surprise many Americans, but 
this huge, modern fortification isn't ours, 
it’s Castro’s. 

These fortifications are not the result of 
some amateur ground-scratching exercise by 
some poorly trained back-country Cuban 
militia. Far from it. The use of terrain, the 
shape of the firing positions, and the deeply- 
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imbedded trench system bear the stamp of 
skilled Soviet design and supervision. 

The fortifications consist basically of a 
series of gun positions, One highly organized 
strong point boasted more than 20 firing 
positions. All are skillfully placed to be mu- 
tually supporting. 

Connecting the firing positions are well- 
located trenches, These run generally paral- 
lel to the base boundary. They also extend to 
the rear, providing covered routes of ap- 
proach for personnel and supplies. 

Each Cuban gun position is constructed of 
prefabricated concrete, estimated to vary 
from three to six inches thick. Only the gun- 
port and a low rounded roof extend above the 
surface of the. ground. The trenches are of 
concrete—fioors, sides, and roofs. With 
glasses, I could clearly see the prefabricated 
concrete slabs being put in place. Each was 
covered with poured concrete and earth. 

On a visit a few years later, much of the 
fortification system could not be seen. Fast 
growing tropical vegetation provided natural 
camouflage. 

The sheer immensity of the fortification 
system can be realized from the fact that it 
runs among much of the high ground over- 
looking the 15-mile land boundary of the 
base. Soviet military engineers did a good 
job. 

US. engineers estimated that the con- 
struction alone—not counting the armament 
it could accommodate—came to $15 million. 

It doesn’t take any crystal ball to visualize 
how these expensive fortifications could fit 
into US,-Castro negotiations. 

Castro could quickly cook-up a shooting 
incident along the boundary of the Gan- 
tanamo base, snowballing it into a crisis. 
Then he could loudly proclaim that the crisis 
was endangering U.S.-Cuban relations. 

In no time he would be beating the drums 
at the United Nations to get the U.S. out of 
Guantanamo Bay. To give him “creditabil- 
ity,” he'd have his Russian-equipped troops 
manning the fortifications. They would be 
looking down Russian-made gun barrels 
pointed at US. targets. 

Soviet worldwide propaganda would go all 
out with the line that U.S. use of Guan- 
tanamo Bay threatened to destroy the peace 
and tranquility of the Caribbean. 

And, of course, too many Americans who 
should know better would take the bait and 
join in the cry. 

If the US. ever fell for such a Red scenario, 
our departure from Guantanamo Bay would 
be one of the greatest strategic disasters of 
modern times. 

The plain fact that we need it for the 
defense of US. and friendly interests is 
reason enough to hold Guantanamo Bay. 
Guantanamo, Panama, and Roosevelt Roads 
in Puerto Rico form a triad of bases indis- 
pensible to the security of the United States 
and of the Americas. 

Should Guantanamo go by default, our 
strategic setback would be compounded by 
the certain knowledge that Russian fleet 
units would get what we had given up. 

With such a base in the strategic heart of 
the Americas, Soviet sub commanders would 
enjoy operational advantages undreamed of 
by Nazi undersea skippers 30 years ago. 

Availability of Guantanamo Bay would 
mean a quantum jump in Russian naval op- 
erating effectiveness, 

It is imperative that the U.S. stand firm 
on the Guantanamo treaty. If we don't we 
can be sure of one thing: the day the last 
U.S, ship sails out of Guantanamo Bay, Rus- 
sian ships will set course to sail in. 


Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States must not surrender the Panama 
Canal. 

Before the canal was constructed, a 
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ship had to travel more than 13,000 miles, 
over half the Earth’s circumference, in 
order to go from one of our coasts to the 
other. When war with Spain became im- 
minent in 1898, it was necessary for the 
battleship Oregon, which was then at 
San Francisco, to proceed to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It took 71 days for it to make 
the voyage down the Pacific coast, 
around Cape Horn, and up the Atlantic 
coast. 

Utilization of the canal cuts the dis- 
tance from New York to San Francisco 
from over 13,000 miles to about 5,200. 
Surrender of the Panama Canal would, 
indeed, be going back to the days of 
McKinley. 

The Republic of Panama, which wants 
us to give it the canal, owes its independ- 
ence, its very existence, to the United 
States of America. When an uprising oc- 
curred in Panama on November 3, 1903, 
when it was part of Colombia, the pres- 
ence of the warship Nashville at Colon, 
where it had arrived the day before, pre- 
vented Colombian troops from crossing 
the Isthmus of Panama to put down the 
rebellion, The United States was the first 
nation to recognize the resulting inde- 
pendence of Panama. 

The Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of No- 
vember 18, 1903, gave the United States 
exclusive use, occupation, and control of 
the Canal Zone in perpetuity. The United 
States could exercise all sovereign pow- 
ers to the entire exclusion of the exer- 
cise of such powers by the Republic of 
Panama, Panama was to receive $10,000,- 
000 in cash and an annuity that would 
begin 9 years after ratification of the 
treaty. 

To implement the treaty, the United 
States proceeded to acquire outright 
ownership of all land and other prop- 
erty in the Canal Zone by purchases from 
the individual owners. The rights that 
we exercise in the zone are thus derived 
from both the grant from the Republic 
of Panama and purchases from the in- 
dividual property owners. The United 
States would never have undertaken to 
construct, maintain, and operate the 
waterway if it had not been granted com- 
plete and perpetual control by the treaty. 

In 1885 the English Historian James 
Anthony Froude had written: 

In all the world there is not perhaps now 
concentrated in any single spot so much ..-» 
foul disease, such a hideous dung-heap of 
physical and moral abomination. The Isth- 
mus is a damp, tropical jungle, intensely hot, 
swarming with mosquitoes ...; the home 

of yellow fever, typhus, and dysentery. 


Due to the efforts of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the Canal Zone underwent a meta- 
morphosis from one of the worst pest- 
holes on Earth to the healthiest spot in 
all the Tropics. This transformation was 
necessary before American engineers 
could succeed where French engineers 
had failed. 

The fundamental question in the pro- 
posed surrender of our sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone is not whether the United 
States rather than Panama shall control 
this strategic area, but whether the 
United States rather than the forces of 
international communism shall control 
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it. If Western civilization is to be able to 
defend itself against Communist aggres- 
sion, it is absolutely imperative that the 
United States continue to control, main- 
tain, operate, and protect the Panama 
Canal. If we relinquish full sovereignty 
over this strategic waterway, all of the 
nations of Latin America will inevitably 
and swiftly go the way of Cuba. 

Surrender of the Panama Canal will 
encourage the overthrow of constitu- 
tional governments by Communist rev- 
olutionists throughout Latin America, 
It will also have a calamitous impact on 
such other crucially important strategic 
places as Gibraltar, the Suez Canal, the 
Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, Southeast 
Asia, and southern Africa. 

All the international problems that 
have confronted us during the post- 
World War II period have been exacer- 
bated by the energy crisis. The energy 
crisis of the past year would be minor 
compared to the crisis that would result 
from relinquishment of the Canal Zone 
by the United States. 

Perhaps some of my listeners are won- 
dering why a Member of the National 
House of Representatives should be so 
concerned about an event that could not 
occur unless the other body ratified a 
treaty effecting the surrender of the 
canal. While it is true that, under the 
Constitution of the United States, “the 
President shall have power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties,” I do not interpret this 
to mean that Members of this body, a 
coequal branch of the Congress, should 
remain silent on such an important mat- 
ter as a treaty which would lead to the 
surrender of the Panama Canal. 

Such a colossal giveaway could not be 
effected constitutionally without the con- 
sent of both Houses of Congress, inas- 
much as the House of Representatives 
has as much to say in the matter as the 
other body. The second clause of section 
3 of article IV of the Constitution reads 
as follows: 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose 
of and make all needful Rules and Regula- 
tions respecting the Territory or other Prop- 
erty belonging to the United States; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to Prejudice any Claims of 
the United States, of any particular State. 


Note that the words that I have read 
say “Congress,” which, of course, in- 
cludes both the House and the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States must 
not surrender the Panama Canal. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of propagandizing re- 
cently by powerful interests, dedicated to 
the surrender of U.S. sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone. I wish to thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) 
for arranging this colloquy so that our 
colleagues and the American people can 
have the benefit of additional points of 
view on this important issue in light of 
the one-sided presentation currently be- 
ing made in the press. 

The public is being told that we must 
surrender this vital waterway to the un- 
stable Panamanian dictatorship as ages- 
ture of appeasement to our Latin Ameri- 
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can neighbors. What they are not being 
made aware of is the fact that U.S. pres- 
ence and control over the canal has many 
more ramifications upon the security of 
this Nation than the much publicized 
Middle East situation. 

In February of this year, Dr. Kissinger 
committed one of the most blatant ex- 
amples of total disregard for the legisla- 
tive branch of Government. Without 
prior authorization from this Congress, 
and against the will of this body as ex- 
pressed in many resolutions over the 
years, he signed “a statement of princi- 
ples” to serve as a guideline for a new 
canal treaty with Panama’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Juan A. Tack. 

In his address on that occasion, Sec- 
retary Kissinger made this significant as- 
sertion: 

In the President’s name, I hereby commit 
the United States to complete this (treaty) 
negotiation successfully and as quickly as 
possible. 


And that— 


We are now fully committed to a major 
effort to build a vital Western Hemisphere 
community. 


The principles to which he agreed call 
for the abrogation of the 1903 Canal 
Treaty and the eventful surrender of the 
U.S. sovereignty and ownership of the 
Canal Zone and the Panama Canal to the 
Republic of Panama, an unstable coun- 
try of endemic revolution which, since 
1904, has had. 59 Presidents, some of 
them serving only a few days. 

Mr. Speaker, I would again invite at- 
tention to the fact that the Canal Zone 
and the Panama Canal are U.S. terri- 
tory and property acquired through grant 
and purchase by the United States, pur- 
suant to a treaty authorized by the Con- 
gress. Under the U.S. Constitution only 
the Congress is vested with the power to 
dispose of territory and other property of 
the United States. It should be remem- 
bered, despite Mr. Kissinger’s “personal” 
agreement with Tack, the Congress has 
not authorized the surrender of either 
the zone territory or the canal. 

Mr. Kissinger is obviously well aware 
of the battle he faces in the House if he 
continues on his course of giving away 
the multibillion-dollar Canal Zone com- 
plex. Both Houses of Congress must vote 
on any move to dispose of “surplus Gov- 
ernment property.” 

This unwarranted action at Panama 
City by the Secretary is not only irre- 
sponsible, but also constitutes an out- 
rageous assault on the U.S. authority 
over the Canal Zone. It is a challenge 
to this Congress. It raised questions as 
to the process of reasoning by which this 
public servant was led to this attempt at 
usurpation. 

Moreover, his action ignores U.S. treaty 
obligations to Great Britain and Colom- 
bia, as well as the interests of the major 
users of the canal, such as Japan and 
Norway. 

Mr. Speaker, as Mr. Froop correctly 
pointed out, many patriotic organiza- 
tions have gone on record opposing sur- 
render of the canal. The American Le- 
gion is but one of the many groups which 
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refuse to be cowed by irresponsible State 
Department actions. 

At the Legion's 56th national conven- 
tion held this past August a significant 
resolution was passed following hearings 
before the Legion’s committee on foreign 
relations. In an address to that commit- 
tee, Arthur L. Denchfield, Jr., a long- 
time resident of Latin America who had 
made an extensive study of the canal sit- 
uation, pointed out some truths that the 
executive branch and the State Depart- 
ment seem to have forgotten. 

I include Mr. Denchfield’s speech 
and the American Legion’s Resolution 
No, 85, the Panama, Canal, following my 
remarks: 

LEASE, ScHMEASH—THaT CANAL Is OURS 

(By Arthur L. Denchfield, Jr.) 


The Miami Herald of August 13, 1974, re- 
ports that Secretary Kissinger has informed 
Panama “that the change in the U.S. Presi- 
dency will not affect the negotiations for a 
new Panama Canal treaty.” 

The matter we are discussing here is pre- 
cisely the negotiations with regard to a pro- 
posed new canal treaty, agreed upon in prin- 
ciple; February 7, this year, in Panama on be- 
half of the United States by Secretary Kis- 
singer despite his prior knowledge that the 
Senate of the U.S. had already voiced its dis- 
approval, confirmed on March 29, a few weeks 
later, by a vote of 35 Senators; despite pre- 
vious sense of the House resolutions warn- 
ing the State Department of such a foolish 
move; despite the consensus throughout our 
land against such a foolhardy and unstates- 
manlike stupidity. Why is it “that none dare 
call it treason” when in this case that is pre- 
cisely the name of the game? Let us pause 
and ask ourselves a few questions. 

On January 16, 1964, Nixon stated in Phil- 
adelphia that “Washington's policy in the 
Canal Zone should be one of ‘no give’ where 
basic rights are concerned.” Yet in February 
of this year, only ten years later, Secretary 
Kissinger is sent to Panama to negotiate the 
eventual giveaway of our canal which has 
cost the American taxpayers to date over $6 
billion in acquisition, maintenance, improve- 
ments, and financing. Whose policy is this, 
anyway? Is it part of the so-called Nixon 
policy or is it the Kissinger policy? 

Let us ask ourselves another important 
question: In the wake of President Nixon’s 
resignation Secretary Kissinger is quoted as 
follows: “The point I want to make in be- 
half of cabinet members involved with for- 
eign policy is: that the foreign policy of the 
United States has been always conducted 
and will continue to be conducted on a bi- 
partisan basis, in the national interest, and 
in the interest of world peace.” 

Where in the record is it that both par- 
ties have agreed to give away our Panama 
Canal, a property which we Own and over 
which we have undeniable sovereignty? Is 
it the desire of both parties, representing 
the American people, taxpayers if you will, 
to keep on paying Panama a so-called “an- 
nuity” for the use of the land and water 
in which we built our canal and which we 
already own? Is it the will of both parties 
to increase this fictitious “annuity” from 
#2,095,000.00 to $25 million yearly until 
kingdom come and until we might just 
someday have a stupid pro-Communist 
Congress in Washington to agree to a “give- 
away treaty” such as we are discussing? 

Now I ask you in all fairness: Is this the 
Nixon or the Kissinger policy, conducted on 
a bipartisan basis, that President Ford will 
be asked to follow? 

What we are seeing here, my compatriots, 
is Captain Ford taking over the helm of 
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our ship of state which previous captains, 
mates, and sundry pilots have already 
steered on & collision course, Why? Presi- 
dent Ford, more than most recent Presi- 
dents, has a real sense of what both parties 
in the Congress feel and his first con- 
frontation with the Congress will be, mark 
my words, whether he will confirm the dis- 
astrous commitments made in Panama by 
Secretary Kissinger without prior consent 
or approval of Congress or whether he will 
uphold the constitutional oath of office he 
has just taken to protect, preserve, and de- 
fend the Constitution and the best interests 
of our nation as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces of this country? 

There is still the prevalent and mistaken 
notion that we do not own our own canal 
but that we rent or lease the land and waters 
in which we spent hundreds of millions of 
American taxpayers’ funds to build perhaps 
the greatest engineering feat of all time. 
Where did this false information, which has 
poisoned the minds of millions of Americans, 
and foreign students as well, come from? It 
is only logical that the writers for reference 
books consult the State Department in the 
course of their research, If you want to know 
what our own State Department has told 
them, all you have to do is to ask your con- 
gressman to send you a copy of the House 
document of February 20, 1973, entitled 
“Hearing Before the Subcommittee of Foreign 
Affairs in the House of Representatives,” Sub- 
title “U.S. Relations With Panama.” 

You will suddenly get the sickening feel- 
ing that the State Department does not be- 
lieve that we own our own Panama Canal 
at all! “That we have no sovereignty over 
our canal,” “That the 1903 treaty is anti- 
quated,” “That we maintain a foreign en- 
clave within another country,” that “for the 
U.S. to have a 10-mile-wide swath of land 
through the middle of another country, 
where our laws reign, where people in that 
country have to submit themselves to our 
laws and our courts and our police. .. . Is an 
anachronism,” “That the 1903 treaty should 
be abolished” .... ad nauseam. This, my com- 
patriots, is the stated position and opinion 
of our State Department. 

There are dozens of documents and books 
containing more than ample evidence be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt we are the right- 
ful owners and sovereigns of our Canal Zone 
and all that’s in it. 

I have read the treaty of 1903 some 30 
times, line by line, word for word, and I 
can tell you this: There are 3,078 words in 
the English version of that treaty between 
Panama and the U S.A. and whereas the 
word “grant” or “granted” is used 18 times, 
the word “lease” is used only once and then 
only in the penultimate article number XXV 
where the Republic of Panama states that 
“It would sell or lease to the U.S. such addi- 
tional lands adequate and necessary for 
coaling stations in other parts of Panama as 
might be required.” Therefore, we know that 
back in 1903 the word “lease” was known and 
used and if the treaty intended a lease re- 
lationship between Panama and the U.S.A, 
it would have clearly said so. 

As a matter of fact, in the very same year, 
1903, additional arrangements were made 
to defend the northern approaches to the 
Canal Zone by making a lease agreement for 
the coaling and naval station areas of Guan- 
tanamo with the Republic of Cuba and the 
word “lease” was used many times but never 
the word “grant,” as in the treaty with 
Panama. 

Then, there is the practical and logical 
consideration which should be obvious to 
us all: In the Western world most members 
of the legislature are lawyers, in democratic 
and semi-democratic bodies of government 
and this was equally so back in 1902-1903. 
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The careful Senator from Wisconsin, a law- 
yer named Spooner, author of the Spooner 
amendment, took pains to make it very 
clear to the President at that time, Teddy 
Roosevelt, that the U.S. Senate gave hini the 
necessary authorization to take the required 
steps to build an interoceanic canal provided 
he could secure the proper title, rights, and 
ownership of all the land and water needed 
for the construction of such a momentous 
and expensive undertaking. 

Is there anyone, anywhere, in any nation, 
friend or foe, who would think that we 
Americans were so stupid as to engage in the 
construction of such a colossal engineering 
enterprise, costing hundreds of millions of 
dollars, such as an interoceanic canal, with- 
out having the proper titles to the land and 
water required for such a venture? Further- 
more, fresh in their minds was the disastrous 
French attempt under de Lesseps to build 
a canal in the same isthmus and at the same 
time in history, where hundreds of millions 
of dollars went down the drain. It is not 
natural to presume that the U.S. Congress 
was not about to give President Roosevelt, 
or any other President, a blank check to 
build an expensive canal on land and water 
which was only leased? To think otherwise 
is, indeed, naive and an evidence of abysmal 
ignorance, 

As if the considerations I have just men- 
tioned were not enough, we have the learned 
opinion of the U.S. Supreme Court which in 
the case of Wilson vs. Shaw in 1907, recog- 
nized the validity of the title of the U.S. 
to the Canal Zone. Ten years later, 1914, 
the Thomson-Urrutia Treaty between Colom- 
bia and U.S.A. was signed by which Colom- 
bia, in exchange for $25 million and certain 
transit rights in the Canal, recognized the 
title to both the Canal and the Panama 
Railroad, with its valuable monopoly-fran- 
chise, as vested “entirely and absolutely” 
in the U.S. It will be recalled that Panama 
was a province of Colombia prior to Novem- 
ber, 1903, the date of her independence. At 
this juncture we wish to dispell some vicious 
rumors. which our Communist friends in- 
sist on propagating throughout the world to 
the effect that the U.S. arranged, financed, 
and promoted the Panama revolt from 
Colombia in order to force a unilateral and 
one-sided treaty upon Panama; nothing 
could be further from the truth which is 
that at that time the U.S. had the option 
to build a canal through Nicaragua, where 
plans and surveys had already begun. It 
was the inducement to provide the U.S. with 
clear title and ownership to the land and 
waters needed for the building of the canal 
which was in effect granted to the U.S. in 
perpetuity which caused the U.S. to choose 
the Panama site rather than that of Nica- 
ragua. 

Our troubles began when F.D.R, recog- 
nized Soviet Russia “in order to help our 
foreign trade and bring about peace in the 
world.” 

Where have we heard that song before? 

In 1939 the secretly-arranged Hull-Alfaro 
Treaty started the erosion of our treaty 
rights. Then came his appointment of Alger 
Hiss as chief of the State Department's 
Office of Political Affairs. This doubtful 
patriot, in his report, by-passing his chief, 
Assistant Secretary Braden, designated to 
the newly-founded United Nations that our 
canal zone was an “occupied territory,” 
thus lending credence to the false theory 
that our canal really belonged to Panama. 

In 1958 Ike’s brother Milton, accompanied 
to Panama by one Roy Rubottom (who later 
with William Wieland helped Castro achieve 
power in Cuba) performed one of the worst 
precedents imaginable in arranging for the 
fiving of the Panamanian flag on US, ter- 
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ritory: this in the minds of most Latin 
Americans is tantamount to our recognizing 
Panama's sovereignty and is just one of the 
many dangerous unilateral acts promoted by 
our State Department in an effort to pre- 
serve what is called “good relations with 
Panama.” Then came Kennedy, Johnson, and 
Nixon, each contributing his share of fur- 
ther erosion of our treaty rights by unilateral 
action without the prior consent of Congress. 

If you will now fasten your seatbelts and 
pay close attention, I shall [quote] one of 
the most diabolical, stupid, and embarrass- 
ing documents ever to appear on any dipio- 
matic front. Some call these eight articles 
signed in Panama the “kiss of death” to our 
so-called influential leadership in Latin 
America; some see nothing wrong with our 
throwing away our sovereignty of such a stra- 
tegic asset which, of course, will be picked 
up by our Soviet friends: After all, it only 
cost the U.S. taxpayers a little more than $6 
billion and what is that? In Foggy Bottom 
the difference between a million and a bil- 
lion is only a few zeros after all, so why 
get alarmed? 

I call your particular attention to the 
clever way in which the word “grant” is 
used in this State Department document: In 
1903 the word “grant” meant to give, to 
cede, disown, deliver and convey ownership 
but in 1974 in the text prepared by our State 
Department it is given the connotation of 
“to loan,” “to lend,” or “cede temporarily” 
without transfer of ownership! 

Let us now quote from the news release 
from Foggy Bottom dated February 7th, 1974, 
entitled: “U.S.-Panama agree on Principles 
for Canal Negotiations,” the eight articles as 
agreed upon by Secretary Kissinger and For- 
eign Minister Juan Tack in Panama: (1) 
The treaty of 1903 and its amendments will 
be abrogated by the conclusion of an en- 
tirely new interoceanic canal treaty. (2) The 
concept of perpetuity will be eliminated. 
The new treaty concerning the lock canal 
shall have a fixed termination date. (3) Ter- 
mination of U.S. jurisdiction over Panama 
territory shall take place promptly in ac- 
cordance with the terms specified in the 
treaty. (4) The Panamanian territory in 
which the Canal is situated shall be returned 
to the jurisdiction of the R., of Panama, The 
R, of Panama, in its capacity as territorial 
sovereign, shall grant to the United States 
of America, for the duration of the new 
Interoceanic Canal Treaty and in accordance 
with what the treaty states, the right of the 
use of the lands, waters, and airspace which 
may be necessary for the operation, mainte- 
nance, protection, and defense of the Canal 
and the transit of ships. (5) The R. of Pan- 
ama shall have a just and equitable share 
of the benefits derived from the operation 
of the Canal in its territory. It is recog- 
nized that the geographic position of its 
territory constitutes the principal resource 
of the R. of Panama. (6) The R. of Panama 
shall participate in the administration of the 
Canal, in accordance with a procedure to be 
agreed upon in the treaty. The treaty shall 
aiso provide that Panama will assume total 
responsibility for the operation of the Canal 
upon termination of the treaty. The R. of 
Panama shall grant to the U.S.A. the rights 
necessary to regulate the transit of ships 
through the Canal, to operate, maintain, pro- 
tect, and defend the Canal, and to undertake 
any other specific activity related to those 
ends. (7) The R. of Panama shall participate 
with the U.S.A. in the protection and defense 
of the Canal in accordance with what is 
agreed in the new treaty. (8) The U.S.A, and 
the R. of Panama, recognizing the important 
service rendered by the interoceanic Panama 
Canal to international maritime traffic, and 
bearing in mind the possibility that the pres- 
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ent Canal could become inadequate for said 
traffic, shall bilaterally agree on provisions 
for the new projects which will enlarge Canal 
capacity. Such provisions will be incorpo- 
rated in the new treaty in accord with the 
concepts established in Article No. 2 (the 
cancellation of the concept of perpetuity). 


[Fifty-sixth National Convention 
American Legion] 


RESOLUTION No. 85—THE PanaMa CANAL 


Whereas, Under the 1903 Treaty with Pan- 
ama, the United States obtained the grant 
in perpetuity of the use, occupation and con- 
trol of the Canal Zone territory with all sov- 
ereign rights, power and authority to the 
entire exclusion of the exercise by Panama of 
any such sovereign rights, power, or authority 
28 well as the ownership of all privately held 
land and property in the Zone by purchase 
from Individual owners; and 

Whereas, The United States has an over- 
riding national security interest in maintain- 
ing undiluted control over the Canal Zone 
and its treaties with Great Britain and Co- 
lombia for the efficient operation of the 
Canal; and 

Whereas, The United States Government is 
currently engaged in negotiations with the 
Government of Panama both in the Canal 
Zone and with respect to the Canal itself 
without authorization of the Congress, which 
will diminish, if not absolutely abrogate, the 
present United States treaty-based sover- 
eignty and ownership of the Zone; and 

Whereas, These negotiations are being uti- 
lized by the United States Government in an 
effort to persuade Panama to grant an option 
for the construction of a “sea-level” canal 
eventually to replace the present canal, and 
by the Panamanian government in an at- 
tempt to gain sovereign control and juris- 
diction over the Canal Zone and effective 
control over the operation of the Canal it- 
self; and 

Whereas, Similar concessional negotiations 
by the United States in 1967 resulted in three 
draft treaties that were frustrated by the will 
of the Congress of the United States because 
they would have gravely weakened United 
States control over the Canal and the Canal 
Zone; and 

Whereas, The American people have con- 
sistently opposed further concessions to any 
Panamanian government that would further 
weaken United States control over either the 
Canai Zone or Canal; and 

Whereas, Many scientists have demon- 
strated the probability that the removal of 
natural ecological barriers between the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans entailed in the 
opening of a sea-level canal could lead to 
ecological hazards which the advocates of the 
sea-level canal have ignored in their plans; 
and 

Whereas, The American Legion believes 
that treaties are solemn obligations binding 
on the parties and has consistently opposed 
the abrogation, modification, or weakening of 
the Treaty of 1903; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Miami Beach, 
Florida, August 20, 21, 22, 1974, that the 
United States must be vigilant against all 
efforts to surrender or erode any of the U.S. 
sovereignty or jurisdiction in the Panama 
Canal Zone or over the Panama Canal ob- 
tained under the 1903 Treaty with the 
Republic of Panama, as amended and re- 
vised in 1936, and 1955; and be it further 

Resolved, That The American Legion re- 
affirm and reiterate its traditional opposition 
to any new treaties or executive agreements 
with Panama that would in any way reduce 
our indispensable control over the U.8.-owned 
Canal or Canal Zone. 


of the 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr, ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter on the special order 
today of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. FLOOD). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSMAN JACK KEMP INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION TO MAKE 
ESSENTIAL REFORMS IN THE NA- 
TION’S PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOY- 
MENT PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kemp) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced legislation to clarify and 
amend the provisions of the Nation’s 
public service employment program. 

The bill would change the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act of 
1973—-CETA—the act which authorizes 
the Nation’s manpower training and pub- 
lic service employment programs—in six 
ways. 

First, priority shall be given to the 
training, including on-the-job training, 
of those persons whose jobs are being 
funded under the act in either major 
category—manpower training or public 
service employment—for jobs which are 
actually available in the private sector 
of the economy within the immediate 
geographical area. 

Second, such training, while under the 
ultimate supervision of the public sector 
prime sponsor, should, whenever possible, 
be carried out by the private sector 
itself. 

Third, those most likely to be effec- 
tively and rapidly returned to full-time, 
permanent employment within the pri- 
vate sector—through the training and 
assistance received under this act—in- 
stead of those least likely to be so 
helped—should be given priority in 
selection. 

Fourth, the program should not result 
in the displacement or replacement of 
civil servants. 

Fifth, a civil penalty provision would 
be established, levying a fine of up to 
$1,000 for each violation, when any per- 
son with responsibilities in the operation 
of any program receiving financial as- 
sistance under the Act discriminates 
with respect to any program participant 
or any applicant because of political af- 
filiation, a measure necessary to put teeth 
into the prohibition against the use of 
the program for patronage in local areas. 

And, lastly, the actual construction of 
new buildings or structures would be per- 
mitted under the public service jobs pro- 
gram when it is determined that such 
facilities will provide significant reve- 
nues to the units of government in the 
area. 
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CETA’S EFFECTIVENESS MUST BE INCREASED 


During recent weeks, there has been 
much discussion of significantly expand- 
ing this program, as a means of counter- 
acting some of the rising unemployment 
in the Nation, unemployment created 
principally by double-digit-level infia- 
tion. The President called for an expan- 
sion of this type of program in his ad- 
dress to the joint session of Congress if 
unemployment reaches a trigger level. 
Many municipal leaders have made simi- 
Jar calls since then. 

We should be cautious about massive 
extensions of this program, for—like all 
other government programs—funds to 
sustain it must come from the taxpayers. 
In a well-meaning attempt to put people 
back to work and to put take-home pay 
in their pockets, we must not overlook 
the fact that such government-provided 
take-home pay comes out of the taxes 
collected from the people. 

The most effective, long term solu- 
tion to our Nation’s economic problems 
is a substantial infusion of capital into 
the expansion of industry. This is true 
for several reasons. 

First of all, inflation is created when 
increases in the money stock exceed in- 
creases in national productivity; there- 
fore, by increasing such productivity, we 
Jessen the differential, thereby lessening 
inflation. Second, industrial expansion 
means more jobs in the private sector, 
meaning the generation of more tax rev- 
enues and the commensurate lessening 
of unemployment burdens in workmen’s 
compensation funds. Third, it means less 
need for public service employment pro- 
graming, thus reducing the demands on 
the Federal treasury which have pro- 
duced the deficits which have been over- 
come through inflation-producing in- 
creases in money supply. 

During the course of the recent con- 
gressional elections, poll after poll 
showed—no matter who won in the end— 
that the people overwhelmingly support 
reductions in Federal expenditures and 
the more efficient use of tax dollars by 
Government. As the projected deficit for 
this fiscal year continues to climb— 
some now say it could reach $30 billion, 
instead of the $10 billion once forecast— 
it is, therefore, incumbent upon all of 
us—Congressmen and Senators—to 
make every attempt to insure the most 
efficient use of taxpayers dollars. 

When the Committee on Education 
and Labor, on which I serve, considers 
the proposals which will be offered to ex- 
pand this program, I do hope that the 
majority of its Members will be of a mind 
to look at the substantive nature of what 
it is we ought to be doing with the funds 
authorized by that act. 

It does little good to spend taxpayers 
dollars, if such expenditures are counter- 
productive or, at best, only marginally 
beneficial. 

It is within this spirit that I have ad- 
dressed myself to necessary reforms in 
the public service jobs program. 

TRAINING AND CONSTRUCTION 


My area of principal concern about 
the present structure of the program— 
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both under the act and the regulations 
promulgated by the Department of Labor 
on June 4—is twofold: 

First, the prime sponsors’ public serv- 
ice employment programs do not ade- 
quately provide for training—training 
essential to enhance job skills and there- 
by lessen dependency on tax-supported 
assistance in general and public service 
jobs in particular. Stated another way, 
these programs are contributing little 
to lessening dependency on the programs 
themselves. 

Second, the kinds of construction proj- 
ects on which public service employees 
funded by this act are to work are now 
limited to modifications, additions, and 
restorations of buildings and structures, 
with the departments regulations specif- 
ically proscribing new capital construc- 
tion no matter how worthwhile. There 
appears to be no statutory basis for this 
particular regulation—section 94.4(g). 

Running through both these concerns 
is a common thread: Much, if not most, 
of what these jobs are funding today has 
the character of “make work” with little 
genuine concern over long range beneits 
both to the community and to the person 
employed under the act. That is mislead- 
ing to the community and the taxpayers, 
and outright cruel to the person em- 
ployed and his or her family. 

Unless these people are given sufficient 
training in skills relating to jobs avail- 
able within the private sector, there will 
be the greatest danger of them falling 
back into unemployment or underem- 
ployment at the end of the program. This, 
in turn, simply creates more pressures on 
the Congress to continue the program 
beyond its present termination date. 

Unless something is done to break this 
cycle of dependency, this “temporary” 
program could become like too many 
others—permanent. 

Even though I voted for the act when 
it passed the House last session, and 
even though I support some type of a 
modest public service training and em- 
ployment program in highly depressed 
areas as a temporary measure for a pe- 
riod of high unemployment, I have ap- 
proached this matter from perspectives 
that, first, public service jobs ought to 
be oriented toward creating a more per- 
manent employability of the recipient— 
in other words, as a result of the pro- 
gram, the worker will be better able 
to find and to keep a permanent job, be- 
coming a tax generator instead of a tax 
consumer—and, second, that capital 
construction projects, leaving perma- 
nent, tax-generating benefits to the com- 
munity, are preferred. 

Creating a higher level of employa- 
bility among each person who is given 
a job under this program is essential. 
This can be most effectively accom- 
plished through on-the-job training 
within the private sector, in an effort to 
enhance job skills, improve motivation, 
and lessen dependency on Government- 
sponsored employment. That employa- 
bility of the person in the future ought 
to be the principal focus of our concern 
and of a redrafting of the basic act. 
Those types of public service jobs which 
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have no, or little, private sector compara- 
bility are inherently incapable of assur- 
ing a higher degree of employability 
They give to the person little skill im- 
provement and do not lessen his depend- 
ency. 

I am reminded of the old Chinese 
proverb: 

Give a man a fish and you have taken 
care of him for today. But teach a man how 
to fish, and you have taken care of him for 
& lifetime. 


Make-work, dead-end jobs give a man 
or woman that proverbial fish. They take 
eare of today’s needs, but do nothing 
about tomorrow’s. Only when we teach 
him new skills with which to better as- 
sure his own chances of gaining private 
sector employment—earning a living 
without it being at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense—do we do him the service we owe 
to our fellow man. 

Additionally, we must assure ourselves 
that the jobs funded are devoted, to the 
maximum degree possible, to creating 
permanent improvements for our com- 
munities. This ought to be a side benefit 
to which the act and its administrators 
pay greater attention. 

Capital construction projects have a 
greater multiplier effect within the local 
economy, dollar for dollar. Building a 
new facility—sewage treatment plants, 
mass transit, housing, and so forth— 
creates many more secondary jobs than 
those associated with maintenance kinds 
of work, Permanent, new facilities whose 
construction is aided by work performed 
under this program help foster addi- 
tional growth, continue to serve the com- 
munity and serve as income and tax- 
producing entities in the local economy. 
These kinds of projects, if the adminis- 
trators are so disposed, can also be done 
through a minimum of bureaucracy. Fi- 
nally, the more permanent the character 
of benefits derived from public service 
work, the stronger the economy of the 
area, thus the lesser the dependency on 
outside—usually Federal—dollars. 

I do not believe these dual factors— 
enhancing employability and making 
permanent improvements in the commu- 
nity—have been considered adequately 
by many, if not most, of the prime spon- 
sors in the formulation of their respective 
public service plans. When one reads that 
the funds are being used to create or fill 
positions, like “dog census enumerators,” 
much weight is given to that observation. 
Too often the positions, I believe, appear 
more as ways to justify the expenditure 
of Federal funds received by the prime 
sponsors rather than ways to genuinely 
help either the workers or the com- 
munity. 

I am convinced, after a thorough re- 
view of the act and its legislative history, 
that there is much latitude for providing 
training. The act allows it in instance 
after instance. Unfortunately, not 
enough emphasis has been put on that 
fact by the Federal administrators in 
working with the units of local govern- 
ment. In my opinion, the Federal admin- 
istrators ought to actually require—to 
insist—that training be given top priority 
before they approve the project plans 
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submitted from the prime sponsors. The 
amendments contained in the bill I intro- 
duced today reflect that. 


OTHER AMENDMENTS PROPOSED 


Instances have come to my attention 
that reductions-in-force within the ca- 
reer, merit system personnel structures 
of local governments are now being cir- 
cumvented by hiring CETA-funded em- 
ployees to carry out the work previously 
done by these civil servants. CETA- 
funded employees—by being designated 
as temporary appointments—are either 
displacing career employees or are be- 
ing used to replace them by being treated 
as some other form of exemption from 
civil service coverage. This clearly cir- 
cumvents the spirit of our civil service 
laws and regulations and is, in practice, 
a way in which to shift the cost of pay- 
ing Government personnel salaries from 
the local tax funds to the Federal Treas- 
ury. Section 4 of the bill I introduced 
today would proscribe this within a 180- 
day period. 

News stories have also appeared in re- 
cent weeks about the possible use of 
these funds for political patronage. Giy- 
ing a person a job because of his politi- 
cal registration, affiliation, or associa- 
tion—or denying him one on the same 
basis—is repugnant, and while the exist- 
ing act—section 610, prohibition against 
political activity—and section 612, non- 
discrimination—could be construed to 
prohibit such practices, there is no pen- 
alty provision. The act says do not do 
this, but then it provides for no penal- 
ties if someone does do it. Section 5 of 
the amendments introduced today would 
remedy this. 

Section 205(c)(7) of the existing act 
makes it clear that the hardest core un- 
employed—those least likely to find work 
—are to be recipients of assistance un- 
der the act. To me, this seems exactly 
reverse of what it should be. The mar- 
ginally unemployed people are more 
likely to receive, through an increase in 
their job skills, permanent employment 
within the private sector, moving off the 
tax dependency payrolls. On the other 
hand, the hardest core unemployed are 
that way for reasons closely associated 
with an almost total lack of job skills. 
At a time when we absolutely must as- 
sure ourselves that every Federal dollar 
spent obtains the maximum benefit, our 
dollars ought to be spent most effectively 
and efficiently, and that means on those 
who can be most effectively and rapidly 
put back into private sector jobs. The 
proposed amendments would remedy 
this problem, too. 


TEXT OF THE BILL 


The text of the bill which I introduced 
today, the proposed Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act Amend- 
ments of 1974, follows: 

H.R. 17526 

A bill to amend the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1973 to clarify 
the training goals of such Act, to permit 
private organizations to train employees for 
jobs funded under such Act, to assure 
that such employees receive an opportu- 
nity for employment in the private sector 
of the economy, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act Amendments of 1974”. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Sec. 2. (a)(1) Section 2 of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 (Public Law 93-203; 87 Stat. 839) 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Act") is amended to read as follows: 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


“Sec, 2. It is the principal purpose of this 
Act to provide job training for economically 
disadvantaged, unemployed, and underem- 
ployed persons. It also is the purpose of this 
Act to provide employment opportunities for 
such persons, and to assure that training 
and other services lead to maximum employ- 
ment opportunities and enhance self-suffi- 
ciency by establishing a flexible and decen- 
tralized system of Federal, State, and local 
programs.”. 

(2) Section 201 of the Act is amended to 
read as follows: 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


“Sec. 201. It is the principal purpose of 
this title to provide unemployed and under- 
employed persons with training and man- 
power services to enable such persons to 
move into employment or training not sup- 
ported under this title. It also is the pur- 
pose of this title to provide such persons 
with transitional employment in jobs pro- 
viding needed public services in areas of 
substantial unemployment.”. 

(b) (1) Section 105(a) of the Act is amend- 
ed by redesignating paragraph (7) as para- 
graph (8) and by inserting immediately 
after paragraph (6) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(7) provides that the prime sponsor will 
provide private organizations and associa- 
tions with an opportunity to train persons 
to be hired to All jobs created under this 
title, except that such training shall be con- 
ducted under the supervision of the prime 
sponsor;”. 

(2) Section 205(c) of the Act is amended 
by redesignating paragraphs (10) through 
(26) as paragraphs (11) through (27), re- 
spectively, and by inserting immediately 
after paragraph (9) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(10) assurances that the applicant will 
provide private organizations and associa- 
tions with an opportunity to train persons 
to be hired to fill jobs created under this 
title, except that such training shall be con- 
ducted under the supervision of the appl- 
cant;”. 

(c) Section 603(9) of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(9) training and related services under 
any such program are intended to provide 
employment which is comparable to em- 
ployment opportunities in the private sec- 
tor of the economy in the geographical area 
involved, and are designed, to the maximum 
extent practicable, consistent with every in- 
dividual’s fullest capabilities, to lead to em- 
ployment opportunities enabling partici- 
pants to become economically self-suffici- 
ent;”. 

DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3. Section 205(c)(7) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “severely disad- 
vantaged” and all that follows through 
“without assistance” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “likely to receive im- 
mediate benefits from such program and 
who will be able to obtain permanent em- 
ployment in the private sector of the econ- 
omy within s reasonable period of time as 
& result of assistance they receive”. 

DISPLACEMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES; 

CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 4. Section 603 of the Act is amended 
by striking out “and” at the end of para- 
graph (14), by striking out the period at the 
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end of paragraph (15) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(16) the program will not result in the 
hiring of persons for the performance of 
functions which were performed, at any 
time during the 180-day period immediately 
before the date on which such hiring would 
occur, by persons employed under applicable 
civil service laws of the State or unit of 
general local government involved; and 

“(17) the program permits modification, 
addition, or restoration of an existing buiid- 
ing or structure, if such modification, addi- 
tion, or restoration increases the usefulness, 
productivity, or servicable life of such bulld- 
ing or structure, and the program permits 
construction of a building or structure if the 
prime sponsor, governmental unit, or other 
person responsible for administering the pro- 
fram determines that operation of such 
building or structure will provide significant 
revenues to the governmental unit within the 
jurisdiction of which such building or struc- 
ture is constructed.”. 

CIVIL PENALTY FOR CERTAIN VIOLATIONS 


Sec. 5, The Act is amended by redesignating 
sections 614 and 615 as sections 615 and 616, 
respectively, and by inserting immediately 
after section 613 the following new section: 

“CIVIL PENALTY FOR CERTAIN VIOLATIONS 

“Sec. 614, Any person with responsibilities 
in the operation of any program receiving 
financial assistance under this Act who dis- 
criminates with respect to any program 
participant or any applicant for participation 
in such program because of political affilia- 
tion, shall forfeit and pay to the United 
States a civil penalty of not more than 
$1,000 for each such act of discrimination. 
Such penalty shall accrue to the United 
States and may be recovered in a civil action 
brought by the Attormey General of the 
United States in any appropriate court of 
the United States.”. 


CALL FOR CONSIDERATION 


Mr. Speaker, I feel strongly that these 
amendments ought to be enacted as 
soon as possible. Even if an expansion or 
extension of the program is not enacted 
this session, these amendments ought to 
become law to govern the existing pro- 
gram. I believe the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor would be well served to 
insure the enactment of these reforms, 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. WHALEN) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the word 
“inflation” has dominated the had- 
lines in recent months. President Ford 
declared it “Public Enemy No. 1.” Econ- 
omists have debated about how to curb 
it. Individual citizens have confronted it 
on every trip to the grocery store. 

Now vying with inflation for the head- 
lines, however, is another severe eco- 
nomic problem: Unemployment. Each 
day brings new reports of lay-offs and 
cut-backs. 

In a speech on this floor last October 
7, I outlined my views on inflation and at 
the same time noted the problem of 
unemployment looming on the horizon. 
I said: 

As the disparity between price levels and 
spendable income grows, the more precipitous 
the decline in economic activity. In fact, by 
late 1975, it is my belief that unemployment 


(which should reach 7 percent) will replace 
inflation as “Public Enemy No, 1.” 
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For the growing number of citizens 
out of work, of course, unemployment 
already is “Public Enemy No. 1.” 

I believe that Congress should act now 
to extend unemployment benefits so that 
those who lose their jobs will have a 
greater measure of protection. There- 
fore, today I am introducing the Special 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1974. 

The bill would extend unemployment 
insurance benefits for an additional 13 
weeks for those eligible to participate in 
regular State or extended Federal-State 
programs. A full 26 weeks would be pro- 
vided for those not covered by regular 
unemployment insurance. 

The extension would be triggered if, 
for the most recent three consecutive 
calendar months: First, the rate of na- 
tional unemployment—seasonally ad- 
justed—averaged 6 percent or more, and 
second, the rate of unemployment in the 
area averaged 6 percent or more. 

An “area” is determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor and must have a popula- 
tion of at least 250,000. 

Fortunately, the rate of unemployment 
in Dayton is much lower than in many 
other American cities, and the “trigger” 
rate of 6 percent has not been reached. 

However, reports of lay-offs at Dayton 
plants of General Motors and Chrysler 
have concerned me. Therefore, I believe 
that preparations should be made to ex- 
tend unemployment insurance if the em- 
ployment rate does rise significantly. 
Such an extension, for an additional 13 
weeks, would serve three purposes. 

First, since it is difficult to find jobs in 
a period of growing unemployment, the 
extension will provide additional time for 
job-hunting. 

Second, the extended benefits will bet- 
ter enable those families affected to meet 
their needs while the breadwinner is out 
of work. 

Third, the extended benefits will sta- 
bilize the economy by providing purchas- 
ing power that will prevent the recession 
from growing more intense. 

If this bill, which was originally in- 
troduced by Congressman Marvin ESCH, 
of Michigan, is enacted into law, its pro- 
visions will combine with the 26 weeks 
of unemployment benefits provided under 
the Ohio program and the 13 weeks of 
benefits under the State-Federal emer- 
gency program, to result in a total of 52 
weeks of benefits for the unemployed. 

The program will be financed from 
Federal general revenues. 


TRIBUTE TO PAUL BRYAN 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. CHAPPELL) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker,- some 
citizens in an area contribute so much 
to community life that it is befitting that 
we recognize those individuals. One such 
beloved man is Paul W. Bryan. The Daily 
Commercial, Lessburg, Fla., printed the 
following editorial about him: 

Many good men have served on Lake 
County School Board, and will continue to 
serve, but it will never be quite the same 
without Paul Bryan. 
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No matter how busy the season, or how 
great the pressures of his business life, Paul 
Bryan was not only there when the school 
board met, but devoted many other hours 
to the school business. 

For 26 years he has seryed the schools 
not only of his own district, but of the 
county at large. The people sent him back 
into office almost automatically. His record 
and his personality did his campaigning for 
him, 

For more than 20 years he has served as 
chairman of the school board, and he has 
seen some stormy times and heard bitter 
words during that tenure. 

His dry wit has knocked down rising 
tempers, his unflappable good humor and 
hard common sense pricked balloons of 
heated rhetoric. And when necessary, he has 
put a foot down hard on foolishness. 

When he first came on the school board, 
there were less than 100 teachers in the Lake 
County school system. He has seen that num- 
ber rise to right at 1,000. 

Not a single school principal working when 
Bryan began his service now remains in the 
School system, He has seen superintendents 
and board members come and go, but Paul 
Bryan has been on duty, steady as a rock for 
others to lean on—or butt a head against. 

When a citizen said, “I don’t know how 
they will get along without you,” he said 
cheerfully, “Oh, they'll get along fine. And 
I'm going to be around, ready to help any 
way I can.” 

We believe this. Paul Bryan is retiring this 
year from his seat on the school board, but 
he will never give up his interest and con- 
cern for Lake County schools. He wouldn't 
know how. 


This is a fine tribute to a most deserv- 
ing man. Paul Bryan, and the many like 
him across this Nation, are the cement 
that holds our democracy together. Mr. 
Speaker, I know our colleagues here in 
the Congress join me in this tribute to 
a great American. 


LEGISLATION TO UPGRADE THE 
SUPPLEMENTARY SECURITY IN- 
COME PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Wotrr) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the supple- 
mentary security income program— 
SSI—which provides assistance to the 
needy aged, blind, and disabled, has been 
in existence for almost 1 full year. Many 
of us in Congress, as well as on the State 
level, are painfully aware of the inade- 
quacies in SSI and believe that a 
thorough reexamination of the program 
is needed. 

Early this session, T, along with several 
members of the New York delegation, in- 
troduced a legislative package designed 
to correct the most glaring of the in- 
equities in SSI. I took the opportunity 
over the recess to discuss this legislation 
with various individuals and groups on 
the State level who are involved with SSI 
to determine how the bill might be ex- 
panded or improved. One of the greatest 
problems with SSI is its lack of flexi- 
bility in responding to individual needs, 
a shortcoming which retards the overall 
quality of assistance provided to our 
needy aged, blind, and disabled. From 
the discussions I held in New York, I 
felt that legislation now in the hopper 
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could be improved, with a view toward 
introducing a greated degree of flexibil- 
ity to SSI. 

I am introducing legislation today 
which builds upon our earlier efforts to 
upgrade SSI. This bill adds several new 
provisions which I would like to dis- 
cuss. First, the bill requires financial as- 
sistance, within 24 hours, to individuals 
who face emergency hardship as a result 
of: 

Their SSI check being lost, stolen, or 
undelivered or money from a cashed SSI 
check being lost or stolen; and 

Their furniture or clothing being stoler 
or their furniture, clothing, and fuel 
being destroyed or damaged in a fire or 
flood. 

Unfortunately, in many areas, rob- 
beries and fires are not an uncommon 
occurrence. When an SSI recipient is 
the victim, he has very little recourse for 
assistance to replace his losses, and he 
may in fact go for an entire month with- 
out life-supporting funds or necessities, 
like fuel and clothing. Emergency assist- 
ance is essential. 

Second, my bill would provide for 
“transitional assistance” to a recipient 
who is moving from a protective envi- 
ronment to a setting which requires 
greater independence, It is simply com- 
mon sense that a needy individual who 
is moving from, say, a hospital to a foster 
home, or from a foster home to an apart- 
ment, will need certain items like cloth- 
ing or furniture. At present, SSI does not 
have the flexibility to help provide to in- 
dividuals in this transition state neces- 
sities they lack. We cannot expect a 
needy disabled citizen or older American 
to have the resources to acquire from 
scratch clothing or furniture or other 
items he needs when he moves to a com- 
pletely new environment when his regu- 
lar SSI check covers only the barest of 
essentials. Special allowances to individ- 
uals in this transition period are needed. 

Third, this legislation would provide 
special assistance to recipients who re- 
quire special diets for medical reasons. 
Many of our elderly, in particular, re- 
quire special diets to combat diseases like 
diabetes or arteriosclerosis; the ability to 
afford a special diet is, in many cases, a 
life or death matter. The monthly SSI 
payment has not kept pace with sky- 
rocketing food costs; SS: recipients in 
the five “‘cash-out” States do not receive 
food stamps. For SSI recipients who 
must rely on special, and often more 
costly, foods, the inadequacies of SSI 
can spell disaster. Special allowances for 
these individuals must be provided. 

Fourth, this legislation would insure 
“pocket money” for all SSI recipients 
who reside in proprietary homes. At 
present, only those recipients who were 
“grandfathered” into SSI, who live in 
proprietary homes, receive a special al- 
lowance for personal needs, like razor 
blades, cigarettes or clothing. 

Those residents of proprietary homes 
who were not formerly on the State’s 
public assistance program, but who are 
now eligible for SSI, do not receive any 
type of pocket money. The inequity is 
obvious and the hardship it creates is 
simply unnecessary. Reasonable personal 
allowances must be provided to all SSI 
recipients. 
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Mr. Speaker, these are the new fea- 
tures of my legislation, which are de- 
signed to create greater flexibility in the 
SSI program. In addition to these pro- 
visions, my bill includes the following 
provisions from the earliest legislation: 

It mandates cost-of-living increases in 
SSI similar to those available to social 
security recipients. 

It prohibits a reduction in SSI pay- 
ments when social security increases take 
effect. 

It provides home relief payments to 
disabled applicants in the period before 
determination of their disability is made. 

It eliminates the third party payee in 
the case of drug addicts and alcoholics 
if benefits paid directly to these indi- 
viduals will aid in their rehabilitation. 

It restores food stamp eligibility to all 
SSI recipients. 

I will be asking for cosponsors of this 
legislation; I hope that many of my col- 
leagues will recognize the responsibility 
we have to provide an adequate level of 
assistance to those who stand most in 
need of our help. 


CONGRESSMAN ROBERT F. DRINAN 
OPPOSES WEAPONS’ TESTING, 
VOICES CONCERN OVER NUCLEAR 
POWER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Drinan) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, DRINAN, Mr. Speaker, I feel it is 
necessary to register my opposition to 
the supplemental authorization for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, H.R. 16609. 
This bill appears to me to be a perfect 
example of legislation which is misguided 
and inconsistent with the national prior- 
ities which this Congress has attempted 
to establish in recent years. Where grave 
questions exist concerning the safety and 
continued feasibility of nuclear fission 
as a means of producing energy, we au- 
thorize and subsequently appropriate a 
very limited amount of money. But where 
the defense budget and arms prolifera- 
tion are concerned, there seems to be no 
limit to our generosity. 

I would first like to address myself 
to the largest authorization contained 
within this bill, the $57.5 million which 
is designated for weapons testing. I feel 
that this provision is a sad commentary 
on our country’s good faith in interna- 
tional dealings and treatymaking. The 
legislation authorizes a stepped-up pro- 
gram of testing for 150-kiloton-yield 
weapons for the purpose of avoiding 
America’s treaty commitments. Under 
the provisions of the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty, testing of high yield weapons 
over 150 kilotons is expressly forbidden 
after March 31, 1976. In making such an 
agreement with the Soviet Union, the 
United States was serving notice to the 
world that we were concerned with this 
runaway arms race and that we no longer 
intended to let it continue. But rather 
than complying with the spirit of this 
test ban, the pending legislation is in 
effect saying, let us take advantage of 
the remaining loopholes under the treaty. 

The passage of this AEC authoriza- 
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tion seems to fly in the face of the break- 
through which has recently been reached 
in the arms negotiation with the Soviet 
Union. On the very same day that Sec- 
retary Kissinger announced that basic 
agreements have been arrived at in “put- 
ting a cap on the arms race,” the Con- 
gress is acting to beat deadlines im- 
posed by existing treaties. If the United 
States conducts itself in this manner, 
how can we expect others to honor 
agreements in this very vital area of 
arms control? Approval of this legisla- 
tion will only serve to make the United 
States look two-faced to the internation- 
al community. 

A second objection which I have to the 
supplemental AEC authorization con- 
cerns the limited amount of money 
which the Congress has seen fit to ear- 
mark for safeguarding nuclear power- 
plant operations. In this bill a mere $23 
million is spent to improve the trans- 
portation security of nuclear materials 
and to safeguard such materials from di- 
version from their intended use. I do not 
mean to imply that this is all the Con- 
gress has authorized to insure the safety 
of nuclear power plants, but it is indica- 
tive of our laxity in this field. I am es- 
pecially concerned about nuclear power 
because Massachusetts and the North- 
east in general are increasingly becoming 
prime areas for nuclear plant expansion. 
Numerous nuclear plants are presently 
in operation in New England, and fore- 
casts for the future demonstrate that 
others will be mushrooming throughout 
the six-State region in the next 25 years. 
Indeed, of the 1,000 nuclear plants now 
being planned for construction in the 
United States by the year 2000, 200 of 
them will be located in New England. 

I do not claim to be an expert in as- 
sessing the risks of nuclear power, but I 
am impressed by’ the number of con- 
cerned scientists, engineers, members of 
the public, and even former AEC em- 
ployees who have spoken out against the 
dangers of the commercial fission proc- 
esses. In reading and studying the vo- 
luminous literature in this field, I have 
found that all is not well in a number of 
sub-areas of nuclear power. While this 
is not a complete listing of possible trou- 
ble spots, I have noted that radioactive 
waste disposal, emergency core cooling, 
low-level radiation, sabotage and terror- 
ism, and the possibility of accidents all 
pose significant hazards for nuclear 
powerplants. 

The disposal of radioactive wastes has 
become an increasingly thorny problem 
in recent years for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the nuclear community 
as more and more plants go “on the line” 
and begin producing highly dangerous 
waste byproducts. The standard AEC 
solution for waste disposal has been dis- 
puted by both the experts and the facts 
of late, as no easy solution has presented 
itself. Currently, millions and millions of 
gallons of high-level radioactive waste 
derived from nuclear weapons produc- 
tion, research and powerplant operations 
are being stored in a number of waste 
disposal sites. 

However, the technology used has 
shown itself to be unfit for the task at 
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hand, with the result that numerous 
radioactive leaks have occurred in the 
last few years, In June of 1973 for exam- 
ple, massive leaks occurred at the Han- 
ford reservation in Washington State, 
where these wastes are stored. Science 
magazine reported that before the leaks 
were stopped, 115,000 gallons of liquid 
containing cesium, strontium, plutonium 
and smaller amounts of assorted fission 
byproducts were released into the Han- 
ford soil. Other examples of radioactive 
leaks could also be mentioned, pointing 
out that serious problems remain in the 
waste disposal area. 

The emergency core cooling system— 
ECCS—is another cause of major con- 
cern with respect to nuclear powerplants. 
The core cooling system is designed as a 
plant’s “emergency brake,” to cool the 
hot and highly radioactive reactor core 
if normal cooling water is lost through 
an accident. Although the concept of the 
ECCS is persuasive, tests performed to 
check the operations of the system have 
shown that it has not performed as ex- 
pected. Even some of the AEC’s own staff 
have noted the inadequacies of the 
ECCS, indicating by way of memoranda 
that the criteria for the ECCS is not con- 
servative enough and that accident con- 
dition factors have not been sufficiently 
allowed for or investigated. 

Mr. C. George Lawson, one of Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory’s authorities 
on the ECCS, summarized the unfortu- 
nate state of cooling technology in 
March of 1972. Mr. Lawson reported: 

Any conclusion with respect to the effec- 
tiveness of emergency core cooling systems is 
speculative. 


I for one am not tremendously encour- 
aged by the state of the nuclear art when 
statements such as these are made by 
genuinely knowledgeable men in the 
field, 

Low-level radiation emissions for nu- 
clear powerplants are a third area of 
concern for me, While the emissions are 
genuinely low level, their release safety 
criteria is based on “natural” radiation 
levels, on the theory that the risks pre- 
sented by nuclear plants are justified if 
substantially more radiation is not added 
to the environment. 

While this theory has been the stand- 
ard AEC dogma over the past 20 years, 
scientists are presently unable to dem- 
onstrate how much or how little ex- 
posure to low levels of radioactivity can 
cause actual damage. Cancer and pre- 
mature aging are the two most signifi- 
cant forms of damage which may result 
from exposure to even the lowest levels, 
but perhaps most significantly, exposure 
to low levels of radioactivity may have 
profound genetic consequences. Yet even 
if these emission criteria were proven to 
be safe, we would still face possible dan- 
ger from the “concentration effect,” the 
tendency of radioactive materials to 
concentrate selectively in specific orga- 
nisms. Studies have shown by way of 
illustration that duck egg yolks have ex- 
hibited 40,000 times the radiation level 
of the water in which they lived while 
bluegill bones showed a concentration 
8,720 times that of their environment. 
This concentration is especially worri- 
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some, as mankind can be eventually af- 
fected through the food chain by radi- 
ation which may have been originally 
generated through low level emissions. 

The possibility of sabotage and terror- 
ism against nuclear materials or instal- 
lations is a fourth danger which must be 
considered. Until just recently very little 
thought was given to this matter, but 
the increased level of terrorist activity 
has shown that real threats may lurk 
here. These dangers raise the foreseeable 
threat of future terrorists seizing nu- 
clear power installations in an effort to 
advance particular causes, or nuclear 
materials could be seized in transit. I 
think it is fortunate that part of the 
money authorized in the supplemental 
authorization will go to safeguarding 
nuclear transportation security, but it 
is obvious that many shortfalls still 
exist. This was highlighted by a 1973 
General Accounting Office report, which 
declared that security regulations 
guarding against theft or sabotage in 
nuclear installations were extremely 
lax. 

Neither is it happenstance that an em- 
inent international group of scientists 
representing both the United States and 
the Soviet Union recently specified sabo- 
tage and waste disposal as the most dis- 
tressing problems facing future nuclear 
power production. I fear that grave con- 
sequences could result in this sabotage 
and terrorism area, and unfortunately, 
nuclear power installations seem to pre- 
sent an ideal target for such activities. 

Finally, while the nuclear industry has 
maintained a commendable safety record 
up to the present, I am not persuaded 
that the possibility of nuclear accidents 
is as remote as some would like to have 
us believe. In the highly regarded Ras- 
mussen Report it states that the chances 
of a disastrous nuclear accident occur- 
Ting are extremely small, but the stakes 
are so high and the possible outcome so 
incredible that we cannot. just accept 
these assurances at face value. Already, 
noted nuclear scientists have questioned 
both the report’s data and conclusions, 
and secret AEC task force studies have 
concluded that it has not been estab- 
lished that accidents are that remote. 
Moreover, neither the AEC nor the Ras- 
mussen report can provide validated 
numbers on accident probability because 
of the scarcity of required data. In short, 
bland assurances will not do—the possi- 
ble consequences of a nuclear disaster 
are just too great, 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of this sup- 
plemental AEC authorization is indeed 
disheartening to me. First, we are trying 
to avoid the spirit of our treaty commit- 
ments by stepping up our nuclear weap- 
ons testing in order to beat specified 
deadlines. And second, we are not doing 
enough to insure the safety of commer- 
cial nuclear power plant operations, As 
I originally stated, I feel that this legis- 
lation is just one further illustration of 
this country’s misguided priorities. I am 
not optimistic for the future if such 
short-sighted decisions continue to char- 
acterize the U.S. actions in these two 
vital areas. 
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UNMERRY CHRISTMAS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gaypos) is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr, GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
reports from Detroit indicate that it will 
be an unmerry Christmas for a very sub- 
stantial number of auto workers. And it 
may be that further layoffs are in the 
offing. So desperate is the plight of the 
automobile manufacturers, that Mr. R. 
C. Gerstenberg, chairman of General 
Motors, placed signed ads in the Novem- 
ber 20 and 26, 1974, editions of the Wall 
Street Journal pleading with the Ameri- 
can motorist to buy a new car. The mes- 
sage of the ads was simple and direct, 
buy a new car, prevent unemployment, 
and preserve the economy. 

One’s immediate reaction to this ad is 
indeed favorable. We must stop the es- 
calating unemployment, and improved 
automobile sales would certainly help 
reverse the current trend in the auto in- 
dustry and its related supply industries. 

The irony of this ad, however, comes 
to light when we review the intensive ad- 
vertising campaign that has been waged 
by the automobile manufacturers up to 
now. 

My attention was drawn to an Olds- 
mobile ad which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of October 30, 1974. In- 
cluded in the ad was a chart comparing 
the fuel consumption of various Olds- 
mobile models, which used test results of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
rather than the conventional self-serving 
data of the auto manufacturers. 

Using information from the ad along 
with data on vehicle weight, supplied by 
2 local dealer, resulted in the following: 


Mileage 
Weight ———_—_—- 
City Highway 


Model (pounds) 


A. 2-Door model comparably 
equipped with 250/L6 en- 
gine: 


While the Omega weighs 348 pounds 
less than the Cutlass it provided no bet- 
ter mileage. 

While the 250/L6 engine is not avail- 
able in a Delta 88, the 350/V8 is available 
in all three models. When we compare 
the mileage on models equipped with 
this engine, we note that the Cutlass gets 
better mileage than the lighter Omega 
and that the Delta 88, which is 958 
pounds heavier than the Omega got the 
same mileage as the Omega for city driy- 
ing, 14 miles per gallon. 

While a basic principle of physics 
holds that the lighter the weight of an 
object, the less energy required to move 
it, the Oldsmobile division of General 
Motors has evidently taken exception to 
such principle and provides the Ameri- 
can motorist with two different models 
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almost 1,000 pounds different in weight 
but which provide the same mileage. 

The message of all of this from Olds- 
mobile is very simple, there is no fuel- 
economy in our smail Omega model, so 
why not buy the bigger Cutlass or Delta 
88? 

It was rather fortuitous that on the 
same day I noticed this ad in the Wall 
Street Journal, that newspaper carried 
a report to the effect that Transporta- 
tion Secretary Brinegar indicated that 
DOT was reconsidering its bumper safety 
requirement because the additional 
weight of the shock resistant bumper 
caused poorer mileage. I suggest that 
Secretary Brinegar cannot prove his 
case by relying on Oldsmobiles. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and recite 
the various advertising schemes of the 
other automobile manufacturers, but the 
message is the same; namely, buy a full- 
size car, because the fuel savings of the 
American compact cars is either minus- 
cule or nonexistent when compared with 
full-size models. 

I submit that the American motorist 
is a lot more intelligent than Detroit 
realizes and that not only does the mo- 
torist see through the sham advertising, 
but he refuses to buy anything Detroit 
offers. 

I am convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of Americans are seriously in- 
terested in conserving energy, but De- 
troit offers them no assistance. Instead, 
it offers the American motorist the 
“Hobson's choice” of either purchasing 
the standard gas guzzlers or purchasing 
fuel-conserving foreign imports which 
already cause unemployment for Ameri- 
can auto workers as well as contribute 
to our worsening trade deficit. 

The American automobile manufac- 
turers with their consumer-conditioning 
advertising have held hostage the Ameri- 
can motorist far too long. The message 
now from the car-buying public is direct 
and clear, give us fuel economy vehicles 
at reasonable prices. The onus is on De- 
troit to respond to consumer wishes, 
rather than to continue producing the 
conventional gas guzzlers they are now 
beseeching the American public to buy. 
Unlike other sectors of the American 
economy, where shortages have led to 
price increases, there is a surfeit of auto- 
mobiles at Detroit. But the American 
motorist has indicated he does not want 
them. 

The hour is at hand for Detroit to re- 
spond to the wishes of the energy-con- 
scious motorist. Only the auto industry 
can take action to restore the confidence 
of the consumer. 

The material referred to follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov, 20, 
1974] 
Cars, JOBS AND PROGRESS 

Economic progress is like a wheel. When 
it loses speed it wobbles, and when it stops 
it falls. Kerplunk. 

To keep our economy rolling, Americans 
must not be afraid to buy what they want 
and need. Demand means production; more 
production means more jobs, stronger busi- 
nesses, and more revenues for our towns and 
cities, our states and the nation. It adds up 
to prosperity, and everybody gains. 
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The automobile is basic to America’s econ- 
omy. It accounts for one-sixth of our Gross 
National Product. Thirteen million jobs— 
one in every six—and 800,000 businesses, 
from steel companies to the corner service 
station, depend on the automobile. 

Right now is the time to buy a new car, 
Used car values are high. Operating costs on 
our 1975 cars are reduced, and less sched- 
uled maintenance is required. New cars are 
& good buy—and buying keeps the wheel of 
progress rolling. 

R. C. GERSTENBERG, 
Chairman, General Motors Corp. 

General Motors: See your Chevrolet, Pon- 
tiac, Oldsmobile, Buick or Cadillac dealer 
today. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 26, 
1974] 

WHEN FEARS SPEAK LOUDER THAN FACTS 

America is a strong country, the richest 
and the strongest in the world. Buying the 
goods free enterprise produces—whether cars 
or clothing or houses—is the lifeblood of 
American business. Buying trims down idle 
inventories, steps up production, increases 
the number of jobs, and generates tax reve- 
nues. Buying keeps America’s economy 
humming. 

Consider these facts: (1) our new cars, on 
the whole, deliver better mileage than in 
previous years, even as they emit less polu- 
tion; (2) they require less scheduled mainte- 
nance, so they cost less to run and to keep up; 
(3) used car values have never been higher. 

In short, a new car is a good investment. 
Right now is the time to buy a new car. And 
that’s a fact. 

R. C. GERSTENBERG, 
Chairman, General Motors Corp. 

General Motors: See your Chevrolet, Pon- 
tiac, Oldsmobile, Buick or Cadillac dealer 
today, 


INTRODUCING BILL TO PROVIDE 
FOR APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL 
COUNSEL TO REPRESENT UNITED 
STATES IN ANY LITIGATION IN- 
VOLVING TAPE RECORDINGS AND 
OTHER PRESIDENTIAL MATERI- 
ALS OF RICHARD NIXON 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House the gentlewoman 
from New York (Ms. HOLTZMAN). 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which will pro- 
vide for the appointment of a special 
counsel to represent the United States in 
any litigation involving the tape record- 
ings and other Presidential materials of 
Richard Nixon. 

An agreement signed by Richard Nix- 
on and Arthur F. Sampson on Septem- 
ber 7, 1974, gives custody and control to 
Mr. Nixon of all Presidential materials 
generated during his administration. 
Ever since the agreement was announced 
by President Ford, it has been a source of 
deep concern to the public and to the 
Members of Congress. The Senate has 
passed a bill, now pending in the House, 
which would abrogate that agreement 
and place custody of Mr. Nixon’s Presi- 
dential materials in the United States. 

Whether or not this bill is passed, an- 
other, equally serious problem, will re- 
main. In any litigation involving these 
Presidential materials—whether the is- 
sue is one of ownership, fair compensa- 
tion, the validity of the Nixon-Sampson 
agreement, or public access to these ma- 
terials—the interests of the United States 
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would ordinarily be represented by the 
Justice Department. 

The problem is that the Justice De- 
partment, in a memorandum from Attor- 
ney General Saxbe to President Ford, has 
already taken the position that all tapes 
and documents created by or in the files 
of former President Nixon belong to him. 
The Justice Department has also stated 
that it intends to represent Richard 
Nixon in certain civil litigations arising 
out of charges of misconduct in office. 
Richard Nixon has accepted this offer. 

It is difficult to see how the Justice 
Department can adequately represent the 
interests of the U.S. taxpayers when it 
has already conceded the central issue by 
saying the tapes and papers belong to 
Richard Nixon. Also, it would be difficult 
to envision how the Justice Department 
could vigorously litigate against someone 
it is defending as a client in other pro- 
ceedings. 

To remedy this situation, my bill pro- 
vides for the appointment, by the Presi- 
dent with advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, of a special counsel to represent the 
interests of the United States in any liti- 
gation involving the Presidential mate- 
rials of Richard Nixon. The special coun- 
sel would be independent of the Justice 
Department and the Attorney General. 

If the courts are to decide the complex 
and important questions of ownership 
and custody of, and access to, Presiden- 
tial materials, the United States is en- 
titled to representation by counsel who 
has not committed himself publicly to 
the position of his adversary—Richard 
Nixon. My legislation will see to it that 


such counsel is provided. 


NUCLEAR ARMS ACCORD RAISES 
UNANSWERABLE QUESTIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. HARRINGTON) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, President Ford and Leonid 
Brezhnev signed a nuclear arms agree- 
ment in Vladivostok which I hope will 
prove of major importance. Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger has already re- 
ferred to the agreement as a “break- 
through” which will mean “a cap has 
been put on the arms race for a period 
of 10 years.” And, Presidential Press Sec- 
retary Ron Nessen has described the 
agreement as “one of the most significant 
agreements since World War II.” 

Unfortunately, the critical details of 
this agreement are at present largely un- 
known. And, the agreement is far from 
complete: Months of difficult negotiation 
remain before it can be effectuated. 

Yet, this bare skeleton of an agree- 
ment is being treated as a cause of great 
celebration and is the inspiration of 
much political hyperbole. Perhaps, when 
all the evidence is in some months from 
now, the agreement will live up to its 
billing. What concerns me now is that 
once again expectations of genuine prog- 
ress toward arms control will be raised 
in the public, only tc be proven false by 
subsequent events. 

Traditionally, strategic arms questions 
have been reserved to a narrow slice of 
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government bureaucracy and academia— 
the so-called arms control community. 
Essentially, the public is excluded from 
the intricate and fine spun debates—or 
worse, manipulated through demagogery 
or technological sleight-of-hand. Yet, I 
cannot help but doubt that the public 
has been paid too little attention in the 
arms debate, for it seems to me that no 
strategic arms agreement can be suc- 
cessful, even if technically sound, unless 
its tangible elements are understood by 
the public, and, unless it gains the pub- 
lic confidence. 

There_is a real danger that the ex- 
pectations raised by the current pro- 
nouncements about the Vladivostok ac- 
cords will be shattered, either by the 
possible difficulties in remaining nego- 
tiations, or by evidence that the 
agreement, when fleshed out, will not so 
much reduce the momentum of the arms 
race but rechannel it. Ultimately, I think 
Government officials have a duty to look 
beyond the somewhat unreal world of 
arms experts to the interests of the 
public. And, in the performance of this 
duty, Government must recognize that 
a disbelieving public can do great harm 
to the cause of arms control, and that on 
the record of the last few years, there 
is little cause for the American public 
to have much confidence in this agree- 
ment. 

I cannot help but recall what followed 
the strategic arms agreements signed in 
Moscow in May of 1972. Expectations 
were raised that international arms ten- 
sions would be reduced; that the mo- 
mentum of the strategic arms race 
would be checked, and that the tre- 
mendous cost of strategic arms programs 
would be cut. 

The ink was hardly dry on the Moscow 
agreements when the Pentagon began its 
assault on Congress for more money. We 
needed “bargaining chips” and “hedges” 
and to retain our “technological su- 
periority.” A review of developments in 
strategic arms since SALT-I show con- 
clusively that the 1972 agreements failed 
in achieving measurable arms limitation. 
Instead, both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have accelerated their 
strategic arms programs. The U.S. de- 
fense budget has grown to record levels, 
and both the United States and the 
Soviet Union, to greater or lesser degrees, 
appear to have aggressively sought to'ex- 
ploit the loopholes in the 1972 agree- 
ments. The arms race was not slowed; it 
merely changed directions. 

This conflict between the appearance 
and the reality of arms control agree- 
ments is hardly unique to SALT-I and the 
Interim Agreement on Offensive Arms. 
Just yesterday the House passed a sup- 
plemental authorization for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, making available 
an additional $57.5 million to accelerate 
nuclear weapons development and test- 
ing—so as to get in under the wire of 
the July 1974 agreement setting a 150- 
kiloton threshold on underground 
nuclear tests, which goes into effect on 
March 31, 1976. One wonders, in view 
of U.S. efforts to beat the 1976 deadline, 
what is being “saved” or what is being 
“reduced” by such a transparently weak 
agreement. 
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Despite the glowing characterizations 
of the new Vladivostock agreement, little 
is presently known as to what exactly the 
agreement purports to do. Negotiation of 
strategic arms questions is hardly an 
area where ambiguities and uncertain- 
ties, in the actual terms of the agree- 
ments, are of minimal significance. To 
the contrary, the value or danger of the 
Vladivostok agreement cannot be deter- 
mined at all on the basis of what is now 
known. Depending on how the facts— 
some of which will require 8 to 10 months 
of further negotiations—fit into the 
broad generalities now avaliable, the 
agreement could be a great step forward, 
or, the start of another dangerous new 
round of arms competition. 

The public now knows that the agree- 
ment encompasses an aggregate ceiling 
on the number of strategic delivery vehi- 
cles, including bombers. Multiple war- 
heads—MIRV’s—on reentry vehicles are 
to be included in the ceiling, and both the 
Soviet Union and the United States will 
have the freedom to mix various types 
of offensive systems within the ceiling. 
The Soviets are reported to have for- 
saken their previous demand that so- 
called forward-based system—such as 
fighter bombers with tactical nuclear 
weapons that are based in Europe or on 
aircraft carriers—be included in any 
overall strategic arms agreement. Per- 
haps in trade, the Soviet Union is said to 
have agreed to forsake some of its cur- 
rent numerical superiority in delivery 
systems for greater equivalence in the 
area of current U.S. superiority—multi- 
ple warheads. Apparently to reach the 
equivalent aggregate ceilings, the Soviet 
Union may have to reduce its overall 
force structure from current levels, while 
it is not expected that the United States 
will have to reduce. Finally, we know that 
the term of the agreement yet to be 
negotiated is for 10 years, to 1985, and 
negotiations are to begin in 1980-81 for 
a further agreement beyond 1985. 

What we now know, in sum, represents 
only the skeleton of what is inevitably 
going to be an extremely complex agree- 
ment. Specifically, we do not now know 
enough to say with reassurance that this 
new agreement will in fact and reduce 
strategic arms. We do not know whether 
this agreement will succeed in its avowed 
purpose, or whether like its immediate 
predecessors it will be more promise than 
performance. 

This agreement could fail for not re- 
stricting the explosive growth of offensive 
strategic arms technology—particularly 
in the key areas of refinements in the 
accuracy and yield of MIRV warheads. 
It could fail for an absence of provisions 
regulating development of followon 
weapons to replace those currently de- 
ployed. It could fail, if the force levels to 
be allowed each side are so high as to be 
meaningless. And, it could fail if neither 
the Soviet Union nor the United States 
can confidently verify each other’s com- 
pliance with the agreement's terms. Veri- 
fication is a critical element of a success- 
ful strategic arms agreement. Yet, it is 
my understanding, despite the apparent 
technical and political difficulties in mon- 
itoring compliance with limitations on 
multiple warheads and the persistent re- 
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ports of contemporary Soviet efforts to 
camouflage silo and submarine construc- 
tion—in apparent contradiction with ex- 
isting accords—that the difficult verifi- 
cation provisions of the new agreement 
have not yet been negotiated. Perhaps in 
the months before Mr. Brezhnev’s ex- 
pected visit to the United States next 
June these complex issues will be success- 
fully resolved. If not, we could find, 1 
year from today, despite all present 
claims of success, that we have no agree- 
ment at all. 

It is not my intention to criticize the 
efforts of U.S. negotiators in Vladivostok 
and Geneva. But, in the midst of this 
diplomacy by press release, it seems to 
me that caution, restraint, and honesty 
are in order. 

We can do without statements such 
as that of Press Secretary Nessen that 
the Ford administration in 3 months has 
done what the Nixon administration 
failed to do in 5 years. Arms control is 
an evolutionary process, in which a myr- 
iad of complex issues must be carefully 
analyzed, then integrated with policies 
and negotiating strategies, and finally 
bargained out over time. The real credit 
for what success there has been in these 
negotiations can hardly go to one fledg- 
ling administration. 

Let us not confuse summit atmospher- 
ics for real progress. I genuinely hope 
that the Vladivostok accord is the foun- 
dation for a successful SALT agreement. 
But I also hope that, this time unlike 
1972, the Congress will very carefully re- 
view the specific provisions of the final 
agreement, withhold judgment until 
those details are all available, and extend 
approval only if the agreement does, in 
fact, accomplish measurable gains in the 
limitation, control, and reduction of the 
costs and dangers of the strategic arms 
race. If this is going to be another diplo- 
matic shell game, with the American tax- 
payer as the fall guy, I honestly think we 
need no part of it. The cause of arms 
control is too important to be obscured 
by cosmetic agreements, or to be side- 
tracked by measures which have no real 
effect other than to refocus the weapons 
race. 


AVIATION AIDS ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Fuqua) is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, it is by this 
time well known to the citizens of our 
great Nation the enormous contribution 
that aviation has made to the economic 
vitality of our country. I think that it is 
reasonable to state that aviation, as 
much as any single factor, has contrib- 
uted to our enjoyment of the highest 
standard of living of any nation in the 
history of mankind. That is why I wish 
to comment upon an appropriations item 
which appears in the Senate version of 
H.R. 16900, the fiscal year 1975 supple- 
mental appropriations bill, but not in 
the House-passed measure. This item 
represents $50 million in funds previ- 
ously appropriated on December 26, 1969, 
that were to remain available until obli- 
gated. 
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I believe now is the time to obligate 
these funds and I urge our colleagues on 
the conference committee to accede to 
the Senate provision. No one is more 
aware than I that it is particularly im- 
portant at this time in our national life 
to work diligently to control Federal 
spending and to allocate scarce Federal 
funds to those activities which will pro- 
duce the greatest secondary effects in 
terms of increased economic develop- 
ment and greater employment in the 
private sector. One of the most effective 
ways in which this can be done is by the 
steady development of civilian aviation 
both in our urban and rural areas. It is 
important to understand also that we 
are not just concerned with economic de- 
velopment and the smooth flow of goods 
and services but with the safety of the 
millions of our citizens, including avia- 
tion personnel, who travel by air each 
year. 

The dedicated officials of the Federal 
Aviation Agency have been doing an out- 
standing job over the years but I have 
been informed that more than $138 mil- 
lion of the present $310 million ceiling 
of the Airport Development Fund in fis- 
cal year 1975 has been absorbed by prior 
year commitments. That is over 45 per- 
cent of the funds available this fiscal 
year. This indicates to me that the vital- 
ity of our citizens’ aviation industry is 
being choked off to a very substantial 
degree. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would again 
urge the adoption of the item which 
would permit the obligation of these pre- 
viously appropriated funds. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the au- 
thority previously granted, the Chair 
declares a recess subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

Bells will be rung approximately 15 
minutes prior to the reconvening of the 
House. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 41 min- 
utes p.m,), the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 4 
o'clock and 20 minutes p.m. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Marks, one of his secretaries. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. Con. Res, 689. Concurrent resolution 
proyiding for an adjournment of the House 
from November 26, 1974, to December 3, 1974. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House, with an amendment to a bill of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. 433, An act to assure that the public is 
provided with an adequate quantity of safe 
drinking water, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S.J. Res. 260. Joint resolution relative to 
the convening of the first session of the 
94th Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS OVER 
THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res. 
689) providing for an adjournment of 
the House from November 26, 1974, to 
December 3, 1974, together with the 
Senate amendments thereto. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “1974.” and insert: 
“1974, and that when the Senate adjourns on 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974, it stand ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock noon on Monday, 
December 2, 1974.” 

Page 1, after line 4, insert: 

Sec. 2. Ordered, That during the adjourn- 
ment of both Houses of Congress as provided 
in section 1, the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House, respectively, be au- 
thorized to receive messages, including veto 
messages, from the President of the United 
States. 

Amend the title so as to read: “Concurrent 
resolution providing for an adjournment of 
the two Houses over the Thanksgiving Holl- 
day, 1974.” 


The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION AND RE- 
HABILITATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1974—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 93-396) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning today without my ap- 
proval H.R. 12628, a bill which would pro- 
vide what I consider an excessive in- 
crease and liberalization of veterans’ ed- 
ucation and training benefits. 

Instead, I urge the Congress to send 
me a veterans’ education bill along the 
lines that I have proposed. By doing so, 
we can avoid adding another half bil- 
lion dollar load to the already overbur- 
dened taxpayer. Failure to do so will 
mean that the Congress will in the ag- 
gregate—Federal pay deferral, Railroad 
Retirement and Veterans Education— 
add over one and a half billion dollars to 
the Federal deficit in 1975. 

This bill which I am returning to the 
Congress provides benefits that are 
greater than those granted to World War 
It and Korea veterans. It would cost the 
taxpayers half a billion dollars more in 
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fiscal year 1975 than is appropriate in 
view of the country’s current economic 
circumstances. 

The decision not to sign this bill has 
not been an easy one. But it is necessary 
if all of us are to operate with essential 
budgetary restraint. The Nation must re- 
duce Federal spending if we are to stop 
the inflation spiral. 

I have asked the Congress on previous 
occasions to join with me to hold down 
Federal spending and help whip inflation. 
In two important instances, the Federal 
pay deferral plan and the Railroad Re- 
tirement bill, the Congress refused to 
join with me and the result has added an 
additional one billion dollars to the Fed- 
eral taxpayers’ burden. 

Veterans’ benefits should—and can— 
be improved. I continue to support a 
responsible increase in education benefits 
for veterans. I again urge the Congress, 
as I have on many occasions, to enact 
a GI Bill providing for an 18.2 percent 
benefit increase rather than the 23 per- 
cent in this bill. Such action would be 
in keeping with the need for fiscal 
responsibility while recognizing the Na- 
tion’s special debt to our veterans. 

Since the Vietnam-era GI bill first 
went into effect in 1966, the total of vet- 
erans’ benefit increases enacted through 
1972 have substantially exceeded the rise 
in cost of living. Not including the pro- 
visions of this bill, the basic monthly 
education allowance has increased by a 
$120 per month or 120 percent since 1966. 
This compares with an actual rise of 
55 percent in the Consumer Price Index. 

In addition to the 23 percent benefit 
increase, this bill extends entitlement for 
GI bill benefits from 36 to 45 months for 
undergraduates. I believe the present 
entitlement of four academic years is 
sufficient time to permit a veteran to 
obtain his baccalaureate degree and to 
enable him to adjust to civilian life. 

In addition, the bill contains other 
objectionable features despite my urging 
that they be eliminated. It establishes a 
new direct loan program for veteran 
students which departs from the sound 
objective of providing student aid 
through one department—Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare—rather than 
through various Federal agencies. A 
direct loan program is also inefficient 
compared to available guaranteed loan 
programs, which provide substantially 
more assistance to the veteran at less 
cost to the Federal taxpayer. 

I am returning this bill with reluc- 
tance, but it is my earnest hope that the 
Congress will demonstrate its willingness 
to join the executive branch in taking 
the difficult actions needed to hold down 
spending by the Federal Government 
while being equitable with our veterans. 

GERALD R. FORD. 

Tue Warre House, November 26, 1974. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal and the message and bill will 
be printed as a House document. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. DORN 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
further consideration of the bill and veto 
message from the President be post- 
poned until Tuesday, December 3, 1974. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE TARIFF SCHEDULES 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO PRO- 
VIDE THAT CERTAIN FORMS OF 
ZINC BE ADMITTED FREE OF 
DUTY—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 93-397) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning without my approval 
H.R. 6191, “To amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to provide that 
certain forms of zine be admitted free 
of duty, and for other purposes.” 

This bill would suspend until June 
30, 1977, the present duties on zine ores 
and concentrates and zinc-bearing 
materials. 

Unfortunately, the Congress attached 
to this desirable provision unacceptable 
tax riders which would grant windfall 
benefits to individuals already compen- 
sated for property losses resulting from 
certain disasters in 1972. Moreover, the 
most costly of these riders was added by 
the conference committee; and the sig- 
nificance of this rider was not explored 
during adoption of the conference re- 
port by the two Houses. 

Under current tax law, individuals are 
generally permitted to deduct casualty 
losses not otherwise compensated for by 
insurance, tort compensation, loan for- 
giveness, or other means. If individuals 
choose to deduct these losses, however, 
and are subsequently reimbursed, the re- 
imbursement must be included as income 
in subsequent tax returns. Otherwise, the 
individual could receive a tax break for a 
loss that had not cost him anything. 

H.R. 6191 would provide unwarranted 
and costly exceptions to the present law 
by allowing certain taxpayers who have 
already deducted their casualty losses to 
also exclude from taxable income any 
amounts received from tort compensa- 
tion or Federal loan cancellations based 
on those loans. The cost of these bene- 
fits to the Government in terms of rev- 
enue loss would be about $130 million. 

This would result in favored treat- 
ment for a select group of taxpayers rel- 
ative to others with identical or even 
larger casualty losses. The individuals 
benefiting from this bill have already 
been treated more generously by the Fed- 
eral Government than the present, more 
equitable law would allow. Finally, this 
special tax consideration resulting in a 
windfall to a limited group of taxpayers 
would be a very undesirable precedent. 

If the Congress were to reenact this 
bill without the undesirable tax riders, 
I would be glad to approve it. 

GERALD R. FORD. 

THE WHITE House, November 26, 1974. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal and the message and bill 
will be printed as a House document. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further consideration of the veto message 
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of the President on H.R. 6191 be post- 
poned until Tuesday, December 3, 1974. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There was no objection. 


REPORT ON REVIEW AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR REDUCING 
FEDERAL OUTLAYS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Last month I sent a 31-point economic 
program to the Congress. That program 
was a balanced one, both dealing with 
the forces of inflation and anticipating 
the possibility of recessionary pressures. 
It was, and remains, my particular con- 
cern to help those hardest hit by infla- 
tion and by the slack that has developed 
in some sectors of the economy. 

Responsible restraint of government 
spending is an integral part of my eco- 
nomic program. The Congress has pub- 
licly proclaimed its support of restraint. 
In June the Senate voted 74-12 in favor 
of legislation to hold Federal spending to 
$295 billion. In September the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee unanimously recom- 
mended holding spending to $300 billion. 
iast month the House voted 329-20 for a 
budget target of the same level. 

Soon after I took office I asked the 
heads of Federal agencies to undertake 
a thorough review of 1975 expenditures, 
In my October 8 Message to the Congress, 
I pledged to forward a package of pro- 
posed actions to reduce the 1975 budget. 
Today I am reporting on the results of 
this review and presenting my specific 
recommendations for reducing Federal 
outlays. 

First, it is important to understand 
what has been happening to the budget. 
When the current fiscal year began last 
July 1, budget outlays for the year were 
estimated at $305.4 billion. 

Interest costs for Federal borrowing 
are now expected to be $1.5 billion more 
than the estimate last June. 

The Congress has also added to 1975 
budget pressures. Congressional reduc- 
tions in some programs have been more 
than offset by actions it has taken to in- 
crease spending in others. Particularly 
disappointing was the Congressional un- 
willingness to join with me in deferring 
for three months a Federal pay raise. 
This cost the taxpayers $700 million. 
Equally discouraging was the passage by 
Congress over my veto of the Railroad 
Retirement bill costing $285 million this 
year and $7 billion over the next 25 years. 

There have been some reductions in 
expected spending levels. The Environ- 
mental Protection Agency will spend less 
than planned because anticipated sched- 
ules for sewage treatment construction 
have not been met, 
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However, the most significant change 
is the increased aid to the jobless—in- 
cluding the National Employment Assist- 
ance Act I proposed last month—that 
added $2.7 billion to the budget. This in- 
crease is necessary to ease the burden 
on those who are most affected by cur- 
rent economic stress. 

Taking these developments into ac- 
count, my present recommendations for 
$4.6 billion of budget reductions will re- 
sult in a budget total of $299.5 billion 
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before considering $2.7 billion increased 
spending for aid to the unemployed. 
These recommendations represent a ma- 
jor effort at budgetary restraint. It 
would be unwise, in my view, to add ad- 
ditional dollar reductions for each dollar 
of increased aid to the unemployed. 

The fiscal year 1975 budget actions by 
the Executive and the Congress since 
July 1, including those I now propose, are 
summarized and compared to last year’s 
actual expenditures as follows: 


CHANGES IN BUDGET SPENDING 


[Fiscal years; dollar amounts in billions] 


Defense! the public debt 


Interest on Payments for 
individuals 2 


=| 
9 

= 
= 


Actual 1974 expenditures 

1975 budget (July 1 estimates). 
Changes fees those proposed)... 
Presently proposed levels for 1975 


1975: Percent change— 
Since July 1 
Over 1974 


1 Department of Defense, military and military assistance. 
* Nondefense. 


The 1975 outlay estimates can be af- 
fected significantly by variations in in- 
come from oil lease sales on the Outer 
Continental Shelf. This income is treated 
in the budget as an offset to spending. 
If the current schedule of lease sales is 
not met, for environmental or other rea- 
sons, or if the bids are significantly less 
than anticipated, outlays could further 
increase—possibly by $3 billion or more. 

The reductions I propose to the Con- 
gress will require a number of changes 
in basic legislation and in pending ap- 
propriations. I am also transmitting pro- 
posed rescissions and deferrals, as re- 
quired by the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act, to reduce 
programs for which funds have already 
been appropriated. The rescissions would 
result in decreased outlays of over $200 
million in 1975. Deferrals would reduce 
1975 outlays by over $300 million. 

Normally, funds are already being 
withheld when reports on rescissions and 
deferrals are transmitted to the Con- 
gress, Recognizing that these rescissions 
and deferrals are an integral part of a 
more far reaching and comprehensive 
proposal, I will not begin to withhold 
funds for the affected programs until De- 
cember 16 although the law permits me 
to do so immediately. 

The reductions I propose focus on pro- 
grams that have grown rapidly in recent 
years or that have been increased sub- 
stantially over budget proposals. In most 
cases, the level of 1975 outlays will be 
materially above actual spending last 
year. Even after the proposed cutbacks, 
Federal benefit payments to individuals 
are estimated to be $131.5 billion. This is 
$1.0 billion above the July estimate, and 
$21.4 billion, or 19%, above actual spend- 
ing last year. 

While I am recommending further cuts 
in defense spending, I have taken into 
account the substantial reductions al- 
ready made by the Congress. My current 


expectation for defense spending is $83.2 
billion, $2.6 billion below the June esti- 
mate. I believe that further cuts in de- 
fense spending would be exceedingly un- 
wise, particularly at this time. 

In determining which budget programs 
should be reduced, I have tried to elimi- 
nate the less essential and to overcome 
inequities. I have tried to avoid actions 
that would unduly add to unemployment 
or adversely affect those hurt most by 
inflation. 

The $4.6 billion budget outlay reduc- 
tion I now propose is not large when 
compared with total Federal spending. 
Nevertheless, the Congress may find it 
difficult to agree with all my proposals. 
I strongly urge the Congress to accept 
them and join with me in this belt tight- 
ening. The reductions are essential to 
demonstrate to the American people that 
the Federal Government is working seri- 
ously to restrain its spending. They are 
also a start toward the imperative of 
gaining control over budgets in the 
future. 

GERALD R. Forp. 

Tue WHITE House, November 26, 1974. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES AND SPEAKER TO SIGN 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTIONS, NOTWITHSTANDING 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr, O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent that notwithstanding 

the adjournment of the House until 

Tuesday, December 3, 1974, the Clerk be 

authorized to receive messages from the 

Senate and that the Speaker be author- 

ized to sign any enrolled bills and joint 

resolutions duly passed by the two 

Houses and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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AUTHORIZING SPEAKER TO ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS AND APPOINT 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that notwithstanding 
any adjournment of the House until De- 
cember 3, 1974, the Speaker be author- 
ized to accept resignations and to ap- 
point commissions, boards, and com- 
mittees authorized by law or by the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR MEMBERS TO EX- 
TEND AND REVISE REMARKS IN 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD NOT- 
WITHSTANDING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that notwithstanding 
any adjournment of the House until De- 
cember 3, 1974, all Members of the House 
shall have the privilege to extend and 
revise their own remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record on more than one subject, 
if they so desire, and also to include 
therein such short quotations as may be 
necessary to explain or complete such 
extension of remarks, but this order 
shall not apply to any subject matter 
which may have occurred or to any 
speech delivered subsequent to the ad- 
journment of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, not only 
were the people of the Jewish faith of 
this country very deeply shocked and of- 
fended recently by the remarks of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of 
the United States, General Brown, but so 
were, I believe, the Members of Congress 
and the citizens of our country. That so 
distinguished a military leader, a man of 
such great attributes in the military field, 
should have found it possible to express, 
should have found it possible to give ex- 
pression to such untrue and such offen- 
sive statements as General Brown ut- 
tered at Duke University in the conver- 
sation with students of the law school 
there is almost unbelievable. 

It has done untold damage to the Gen- 
eral’s great prestige. It has undermined 
the public faith in his competence as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
the objectivity of his judgment in mak- 
ing critical decisions. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has, I am sure, many times regret- 
ted that he has uttered such remarks. I 
hope he keenly regrets that he ever en- 
tertained the sentiment of those utter- 
ances. 
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The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has already been rebuked by the 
President. The distinguished general] de- 
serves the rebuke of Congress and of the 
country. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 
1974, TO FILE REPORTS ON H.R. 
17984 AND H.R. 17085 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight, this coming 
Saturday, November 30, 1974, to file re- 
ports on the bills H.R. 17084, the health 
manpower bill, and H.R. 17085, nurse 
training bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT, FRIDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 29, 1974, TO FILE CERTAIN RE- 
PORTS ON H.R. 17409, THE SPEEDY 
TRIAL ACT 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night, Friday, November 29, 1974, to file 
certain reports on H.R. 17409, the 
Speedy Trial Act, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


A CRUEL AND HEARTLESS VETO 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. HECHLER) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier today, President Ford 
vetoed H.R. 6191, a zine import bill which 
also provides for tax relief for those who 
suffered in the Buffalo Creek and Hur- 
ricane Agnes disasters. 

I deeply regret that the President has 
seen fit to veto this legislation sponsored 
by my colleague from Massachusetts, 
Representative James BURKE, and a num- 
ber of colleagues from Pennsylvania. It 
seems to me that this veto is a cruel and 
heartless one which does not take into 
consideration the terrible human suffer- 
ing which these unfortunate people ex- 
perienced. 

The Buffalo Creek disaster occurred on 
February 27, 1972. An old slag heap from 
coal mining operations had been used by 
the Pittston Co. for washing and cleaning 
coal, and water had backed up behind 
the slag pile. During a period of heavy 
rains, this poorly engineered “dam” 
burst, sending walls of sludge and water 
down the 17-mile Buffalo Creek valley, 
snuffing out the lives of 125 men, women 
and children. Over 4,000 people in the 
Buffalo Creek Valley were left homeless. 

Following the disaster, the Internal 
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Revenue Service came down to tell the 
people that they could write off their 
flood losses against their tax returns. 
This they did, which did not fully replace 
their losses. Subsequently, the Pittston 
Co. compensated some of these people for 
their losses, frequently below their actual 
losses. Then the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice under the law came back and de- 
manded that these people refund in cash 
the amount they had written off as their 
losses, 

I regret that the President has wrongly 
characterized the legislation to relieve 
these victims of Buffalo Creek of the 
necessity of repaying what they have de- 
ducted as casualty losses. The veto mes- 
sage repeatedly refers to “windfalls,” and 
“unwarranted and costly exceptions to 
the present law,” “favored treatment,” 
and “special tax consideration.” These 
phrases are not applied to oil million- 
aires, to sugar refiners, to middlemen 
who are profiteering from the inflation 
crisis, or to those who utilize the big 
loopholes in our tax law through high- 
priced lawyers and accountants. They 
are applied to low-income victims of a 
major disaster. 

As a matter of fact, the legislation spe- 
cifically places limits on the amounts 
which these low-income taxpayers can 
receive in deducting casualty losses. 
Surely a $5,000 limit cannot serve to en- 
rich an individual taxpayer, but can 
mean the difference in whether a small 
taxpayer can make both ends meet. 

I hope that the House and the other 
body in their wisdom will have the good 
sense and good conscience to override 
this outrageous veto when the veto is 
considered next week. 


THE ABILITY OF CONGRESS TO 
FUNCTION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 200th anniversary ceremonies of 
the First Continental Congress, Alistair 
Cooke noted: 

For the first time since the fifteenth cen- 
tury our cities are threatened by the success 
of violence. For the first time since the 1920's 
our countries are threatened by an un- 
stoppable inflation. And for the first time in 
human history our planet is threatened by 
an unstopped nuclear arms race. 


Mr. Cooke went on to say: 

It seems to me a happy thing that 200 
years after the First Congress met as a team 
of watchdogs eager to corner a tyrannical 
executive, this House should have made it 
possible for us to say, without complacency 
and with some legitimate pride: “I have seen 
the past and it works.” 


Mr. Speaker, there are some who ques- 
tion the future of this body as demon- 
strated by a letter I received from Mrs, 
Beverly Yarwood of Blytheville, Ark., in 
the First Congressional District, who 
doubts the ability of Congress to func- 
tion and who fears the emergence of a 
police state in our society. I seriously 
commend her remarks to my colleagues 
for their consideration: 
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Dear Mr, ALEXANDER: I am writing to share 
with you some views I have on some of the 
problems facing our country. First I am not 
in favor of the confirmation of Nelson Rocke- 
feller as Vice President. I am very concerned 
over the growing influence and power the 
CFR has in the affairs of this country. 

Next it is very frightening to reflect back 
and realize that 3 times in a short period of 
time the top offices of our country have been 
filled by men not voted there by the people. 

Also I am not in favor of any kind of 
amnesty for those who are deserters and 
draft dodgers. 

I feel very keenly the loss of pure freedom 
in many areas of my American heritage. One 
area that grieves me the most is as a parent, 
The law says my children must go to school, 
To be honest with you Mr. Congressman if I 
could I would take my children out of the 
public schools. I fear for their safety in 
spiritual and moral areas as well as their 
physical safety. The possibility of a private 
education grows each year, even though it 
means a cost that would take heavily from 
our already much strained income. 

Finally I would like to see our Congress 
take a firm grip in the affairs of our coun- 
try’s needs, As I watched the Watergate hear- 
ings I was, at first, encouraged to see that 
so many were willing to take a stand and 
make the decisions needed. However, as the 
days went by I became discouraged as I felt 
growing lack of firmness to follow through! 
The waste of so much time was really shock- 
ing to see. 

I'm confused over some feelings I- have 
about the inability of my Congress to lead, 
yet they are there and are growing. I would 
like to see our Congress to be the instrument 
used to deal with our nations problems. Op-~ 
posed to this we see a police state facing us. 

Thank you for serving and I pray this will 
help in some way to let you know what the 
people want. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, BEVERLY YARWOOD. 


DON TRETZEL, GOOD FRIEND OF 
JAMAICA, RETIRES 


(Mr. DELLUMS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks). 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, fellow 
Members of the House, I want to call to 
your attention the special contributions 
which one of our fellow Americans has 
made to the country of Jamaica. On De- 
cember 31, 1972, Mr. Donald C. Tretzel 
will retire as vice president and resident 
manager of Kaiser Bauxite Co., a wholly 
owned Jamaican subsidiary of Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., based in 
Oakland, Calif. Mr. Tretzel has served 
Kaiser Aluminum for 44 years and will 
retire as the employee with the second 
most number of service years with Kai- 
ser. He has directed the Kaiser bauxite 
operation in Jamaica for 23 years. 

I wish at this time to call special at- 
tention to Mr. Tretzel because Jamaica’s 
Prime Minister Michael Manley, mem- 
bers of Kaiser Aluminum’s Oakland man- 
agement, fellow employees, and Jamai- 
can friends will honor him on December 
4 at Discovery Bay, Jamaica, for his nu- 
merous services and accomplishments, 

Through almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury in Jamaica, Don Tretzel ran an ef- 
ficient operation. Kaiser Bauxite was 
singled out last year as the most out- 
standing plant of the whole Kaiser Ala- 
minum network. Under Mr. Tretzel’s 
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leadership, Kaiser Bauxite has provided 
a steady and quality source of raw ma- 
terlals to feed Kaiser Aluminum’s plants 
and metal facilities throughout the 
United States. Mr. Tretzel and Kaiser 
Bauxite have contributed, in a real way, 
to the industrial fiber of our Nation. 

When Mr. Tretzel concludes his final 
year he will have been the only American 
citizen on the Kaiser Bauxite payroll. 
The employees and management of Kai- 
ser Bauxite are Jamaican because Mr. 
Tretzel believed that the company should 
be an integral part of the country and an 
economic resource for Jamaican crafts- 
men and professionals. He instituted 
comprehensive vocational training pro- 
grams and adult education classes, and 
these were extended to local communi- 
ties. He introduced modern medical fa- 
cilities and treatment for employees, and 
these too have been made available to 
Kaiser Bauxite neighbors. Kaiser Baux- 
ite has provided the best in education 
and support services for its employees 
and the community at large has bene- 
fitted. 

Mr. Tretzel’s story does not end here. 
He identified himself in the life and 
culture of Jamaica. He has given to 
educational, social, and agricultural 
programs in the country so that his 
neighbors could live better. He served 
on hospital boards and built and staffed 
new hospital facilities; he built schools 
and new curricula; he supported nation- 
wide education programs; he preserved 
the artifacts and culture of the island in 
a special historical park. Last year the 
Jamaican Red Cross gave Mr. Tretzel 
a special award for his service to that 
organization. But that organization was 
but one of hundreds of community 
groups. Mr. Tretzel has served on as an 
individual. 

At a national level, he came to the 
aid of the Jamaican Government 15 
years ago when trouble arose with the 
country’s railroad; and since that time 
has served as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Jamaican Railroad Cor- 
poration. 

Jamaica took note of Mr. Tretzel’s 
record. In 1973 he was the first American 
in the history of Jamaica to be named 
an honorary commander of the Order 
of Distinction in that country, Mr, Tret- 
zel’s first recognition read: 

Honorary (because he is a U.S. citizen) 
award under the Order is given to Donald C. 
Tretzel, an American, who is head of Kaiser 
Bauxite and who has identified himself with 
every aspect of Jamaican life. 


At the time of the award announce- 
ment, one of the Jamaican newspapers 
noted in its editorial: 

Don Tretzel is a non-Jamaican by birth, 
but a true Jamaican in heart and in 
thoughts, words and’ deeds for this country. 


Don Tretzel is the best kind of Ameri- 
can the United States could want in a 
foreign country. On behalf of the House, 
I wish to send our congratulations to 
Mr. Tretzel for his fine career of sérvice, 
and particularly for his sensitivity to the 
ways and needs of our friends in Jama- 
ica. He has done a superior job for Kaiser 
Aluminum, for his adopted country, and 
for his native country. 
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RELEVANCE OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
LEGACY OF CHAIM WEIZMANN 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
world is confronted by the specter of 
starvation and an economic downthrust 
resulting from the revolutionary oil cri- 
sis, the life of Chaim Weizmann, the 
100th anniversary of whose birth occurs 
on November 27, is a striking and im- 
perative reminder of the universal scope 
of science, its potency and relevance for 
resolving major problems of society. 

More than three and one-half decades 
ago, Dr. Weizmann anticipated the dan- 
gers arising from the monopolistic con- 
trol of oil; the need for “production of 
cheap, but digestable nutritive products” 
within the reach of the poorest popula- 
tions of the world; and foresaw the ca- 
pacity of science to resolve both 
problems. 

The scientific methods to achieve both 
results were outlined and tested by him 
during his lifetime; a task he did not 
complete. 

The resurgence of his ideas on both 
subjects, including the fermentation of 
agricultural products as an alternative 
source of oil may yet prove a boon for 
the world. 

Dr. Weizmann believed that the con- 
structive sources of science were the 
basis of human achievement. He re- 
garded science, security, and education 
as the three pillars on which the State of 
Israel should rest. 

At a time when Zionism, of which Dr. 
Weizmann was a principal exponent, is 
charged with being racist and. imperial- 
istic, his philosophy as expressed in 1949 
in his inaugural address before the Knes- 
set after his election as the first Presi- 
dent of Israel, gives challenge to that 
provocative canard: 

We have finally won the right to toil and 
labor in order to give expression to our dis- 
tinct national identity, and to make our 
contributions to the spiritual treasure of the 
world. 

First, let us strive to strengthen our con- 
structive resources of science and research 
Which are the basis of human achievement. 
Yet, for all the decisive importance of sci- 
ence, it is not by science alone that we shall 
win through. Let us build a new bridge be- 
tween science and the spirlt of man. “Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” We 
have seen what scientific progress leads to 
when it is not inspired by moral vision—the 
atomic bomb threatening to destroy the en- 
tire planet. All my life I have labored to 
make science and research the basis of our 
national endeavor. But I have always known 
full well that there are values higher than 
science, The only values that offer healing 
for the ills of humanity and the supreme 
values of justice and righteousness, peace 
and love. 


To the end of his days, national moral- 
ity, the universal scope of science and its 
application to the welfare of mankind 
were his abiding concern. 

For Israel, of which he was the Found- 
ing Father and its first President, he set 
up a great scientific purpose and goal. 
His richest legacy to that country is the 
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Weizmann Institute of Science at Reho- 
vot, Israel. 

Created 30 years ago by a group of 
prescient Americans, to honor Dr. Weiz- 
mann on his 70th birthday, who formed 
the American Committee for the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science for this pur- 
pose, the Weizmann Institute of Science 
now occupies a recognized position in the 
forefront of the international scientific 
community. 

Nobel Laureate, Dr. Arthur Kornberg 
cf Stanford University Medical School 
Says: 

In the past three decades, The Weizmann 
Institute has been phenomenally successful 
in research in basic science. It is the bright- 
est jewel in the crown of Israel's remarkable 
science enterprise. The Institute has been 
preeminent in basic research and in graduate 
teaching. It has set standards, not only for 
Israel itself, but for all research institu- 
tions, in nations large and small, throughout 
the world ... Weizmann scientists .. . have 
attained worldwide stature as highly orig- 
inal investigators and brilliant expositors 
of their work, They have made the Institute 
one of ihe top ten research institutions in 
the world, 

OIL AND FOOD 


Dr. Weizmann described his views on 
oil and food in his autobiography, “Trial 
and Error,” published in 1949, thus: 

The question of oil, for instance, which 
hovers over the Zionist problem, as it does, 
indeed, over the entire world problem, is a 
scientific one. It is part of the general ques- 
tion of raw materials, which has been a 
preoccupation with me for decades, both as a 
scientist and a Zionist; and it had always 
been my view that Palestine could be made 


a center of the new scientific development 
which would get the world past the conflict 
arising from the monopolistic position of oil. 

During my last and longest war visit to 
America the struggle between oil and other 
interests had again been made abundantly 


manifest. The same problems, in other 
forms, confronted England. I referred ... 
to a friendly meeting with Mr. Ernest 
Bevin—one in which he sought my services. 
It occurred in the midst of the war, when 
the British government sent out to West 
Africa a small commission to investigate the 
short and long-range possibilities of new 
sources of raw material, with fuel chiefiy in 
view. Walter Elliot and Creech-Jones were 
on the commission, and I had several sub- 
sequent meetings with them. 

I suggested that they try to determine 
whether yarious types of starches could not 
be grown easily in West Africa. It is known 
that Central or tropical Africa produces a 
great many root starches, like manioc and 
tapioca; also cane sugar. I was of the opinion 
that if one could grow abundant supplies of 
these commodities, one could introduce a 
fermentation industry into that part of the 
world, with a large yield of ordinary alcohol, 
both for power and for the production of 
butyl alcohol and acetone. These three ma- 
terials, in large quantities and at a low price, 
could form the basis of two or three great 
industries, among them high octane fuel, 
and would make the British Empire inde- 
pendent of oil wells. 

The commission went out for a suryey, 
and so far nothing has come of it. I am 
still of the opinion that the plan is feasible. 
Its most attractive feature is, perhaps, that 
it is not tied to a geographic point, like an 
oil supply, but is applicable wherever the 
substances I have mentioned can be grown. 


FOOD 
As far back as 1935, Dr. Weizmann 
was concerned “with the production of 
cheap, but digestible and valuable nu- 
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tritive products”—described by him as 
“the attempt to upgrade materials which 
are used as cattle food converting those 
into human food.” In “Trial and Error,” 
he writes: 

The materials are peanuts or peanut cake— 
after the oil has been extracted—soya beans 
and similar substances. This product has been 
tested in many hospitals as nutrition for 
patients, and for people with ulcerated 
stomachs, and it has proved very beneficial. 
It is, moreover, cheaply produced, and is 
within reach of the poorest populations of 
India or China, It is entirely of a vegetable 
nature, is highly nutritive, and without con- 
taining a particle of meat has a meaty taste. 
It should be of particular benefit to those 
eastern countries in which meat is either too 
expensive or is prohibited for religious rea- 
sons, 


Behind these proposals lay the au- 
thority of a world scientific reputation 
achieved through fundamental contribu- 
tions by him to the field of chemistry. 

The first such contribution was the dis- 
covery of a bacterium that converted 
carbohydrates—sugar or starch—into 
acetone and butyl alcohol. That discovery 
enabled the Allies to win World War I. 

Dr. Weizmann’s discovery of bacterium 
conversion changed butyl from a rare to 
@ common chemical and made possible 
bacterium for large-scale production of 
industrial chemicals and industrial com- 
modities. 

The second was a method of producing 
synthetic rubber during World War II. 

Scientific appraisals of Dr. Weizmann’s 
contributions state that the whole of 
carbohydrate technology benefited from 
his discoveries in bacteriological metab- 
olism, His discoveries have also led to 
some substantive contributions basic to 
the study of cancer. 

From Dr, Weizmann, the Weizmann 
Institute of Science, of which he was the 
president from 1944 to 1952, inherited the 
guidelines for excellence by the best 
standards of the scientific world and an 
interchange with scientists abroad. 

The links between the Weizmann In- 
stitute and this country are many. 

The Feinberg Graduate School of the 
Weizmann Institute is accredited as an 
American school abroad, by charter from 
the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, granting Ph. D and MS. 
degrees, and creating a self-replenishing 
source of scientific manpower. 

In their efforts to enlarge Israel’s 
limited resources, Weizmann Institute 
scientists are also providing a scientific 
basis for the development of the under- 
developed world in a number of import- 
ant areas. 

TAKE FOOD 

In their search for self-sufficiency for 
food in Israel, Weizmann Institute 
scientists have produced high yield, 
drought-resistant varieties of wheat, 
equally valid for other semiarid coun- 
tries. They have also developed methods 
for improving livestock fertility and pre- 
venting some types of livestock disease. 
Studies of photosynthesis, where they 
hold a lead position, are targeted for 
better production of food. 

WATER 

In the research for enlarging Israel’s 

limited water resources, Weizmann In- 
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stitute scientists have developed: tech- 
niques for finding new water; protection 
against self-pollution; membranes to 
purify brackish water, water polluted by 
industrial effluents, and for desalination. 
Their methods and knowledge are being 
sought elsewhere in the world as water 
shortages and pollution make rapid 
strides. 
CONQUEST OF DISEASE 

In the conquest of disease, Weizmann 
scientists play a commanding role in 
such fields as, for example; cancer, where 
they have proved experimentally that 
the cancer process is reversible, discov- 
ered methods of preventing recurrence 
of cancer; possible treatment or preven- 
tion of incurable diseases such as Tay- 
Sachs and multiple sclerosis. 

In research on: Plant products that 
can curb drug addiction. 

Probing the secrets of matter—with 
relevance to better reactors, better nu- 
clear fuel. 

METHODS FOR BIRTH CONTROL 


More universally suitable for the areas 
of the world where it is needed most 
urgently. 

Nobel laureate Dr. Gerald M. Edel- 
man, of the Rockefeller University says 
of Dr. Weizmann: 

Chaim Weizmann was in many ways the 
ideal embodiment of the hopes of our modern 
age, for he combined the deepest comprehen- 
sion of the scientific world view with the 
genius and the greatness of true political 
vision. He foresaw many of the dilemmas we 
now face, but even greater than his re- 
markable vision was his personal example, 
His whole life testified to the fact that ideas, 
if they are to have value, must be put forth 
by individuals imbued with belief and con- 
cerned with their authenticity. 
INTERNATIONAL SPONSORING COMMITTEE 

CENTENARY 

The measure of Dr. Weizmann’'s 
stature and the quality of the scientific 
legacy he has left in the Weizmann In- 
stitute are reflected in the International 
Sponsoring Committee to mark his 100th 
anniversary. 

Some 400 notables in science, educa- 
tion, the arts, business, and public affairs, 
among the 67 Nobel laureates, and 26 
heads of American colleges and universi- 
ties, have joined the International Spon- 
soring Committee. 

Fourteen countries are represented 
among the sponsors, in addition to our 
own. 

Serving as cochairman of the Sponsor- 
ing Committee are: Dr. Christian B. 
Anfinsen, chief of the Laboratory of 
Chemical Biology, National Institutes of 
Health; Dr. Felix Bloch, 1953 Nobel 
laureate, physics, professor of physics, 
Stanford University; Dr. Gerald M. Edel- 
man, 1972 Nobel laureate, physiology or 
medicine, Vincent Astor, distinguished 
professor, the Rockefeller University; Dr. 
Robert Hofstadter, 1961, Nobel laureate, 
physics, Max H. Stein professor of phys- 
ics, Stanford University; Dr. Charles 
Huggins, 1966 Nobel laureate, physiology 
or medicine, William B. Ogden distin- 
guished service professor, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Arthur Kornberg, 1959 No- 
bel laureate, physiology or medicine, 
Emma Pfeiffer Merner, professor of bio- 
chemistry, Stanford University Medical 
School; Dr. Joshua Lederberg, 1958 Nobel 
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laureate, physiology or medicine, pro- 
fessor of genetics, Stanford University 
School of Medicine; Dr. Jerome B. Wies- 
ner, president, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Among the distinguished members of 
the sponsoring committee are: Dr. Philip 
Handler, President of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences; Sir Alan Cottrell, chief 
scientific adviser to the British Govern- 
ment; Lord King Norton, president of the 
Royal Institution; Dr, Robert Good, 
president, Sloan-Kettering Institute; Dr. 
Jonas Salk, director of the Salk Institute: 
Dr, Eklund Sigvard, Director-General of 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency; Dr. Robert S. Stone, Director of 
the National Institutes of Health; Wil- 
liam S. Paley, chairman of the board of 
CBS; Baron Guy de Rothschild; Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor laureate, the New 
York Philharmonic; Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist; Jan Peerce, operatic artist; 
Gregor Piatigorsgy, cellist; Andre Mal- 
raux, writer; William L. Shirer, author. 

The Weizman Institute of Science is 
the key to Israel’s development, it is also 
a science resource for the world. 

The nation which produced the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science has proved its 
commitment to the progress of its own 
people, and of humanity at large. 

No new nation exists in the world to- 
day which can match either that com- 
mitment or the visible implementation of 
such goals—an achievement made the 
more remarkable in that it has been ac- 
complished against the background of a 
27-year war against its survival—and the 
inevitable defense that this entailed. 

Israel has proved worthy of our sup- 
port which it should continue to have 
without interruption. 


HOUSE HEARINGS ON THE DAIRY 
CRISIS 


(Mr, PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier to- 
day the Dairy and Poultry Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture conducted hearings on the severe 
cost-price squeeze that is forcing many 
U.S. dairy farmers into bankruptcy. 

In view of the administration’s do- 
nothing policy, it is encouraging to see 
that our House Agriculture Committee 
is working to determine the extent of 
this emergency and to develop corrective 
legislation. The testimony of affected 
dairymen and of USDA officials will be 
helpful in formulating new dairy 
policies. 

Mr. Speaker, milk is health, and we 
cannot afford to let our dairy farmers go 
under because of circumstances entirely 
beyond their control. It is unthinkable 
that we would let conditions deteriorate 
to the point that American families 
would be dependent upon foreign nations 
for milk. Dairy farmers are hard-work- 
ing, independent businessmen and all 
they ask is a fair chance to compete. 
Given this opportunity, they will con- 
tinue to provide the United States with 
the abundance of wholesome milk that we 
have too long taken for granted. Clearly, 
it is in the long-range interest of con- 
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sumers as well as of dairy farmers to 
preserve our domestic dairy industry. 
An economic catastrophe in this impor- 
tant sector of U.S. agriculture would 
lead to a tragic milk shortage and price 
jumps like those resulting from the re- 
cent energy shortage. Action is overdue 
and I hope my colleagues will give this 
matter careful attention. 

Among the bills under consideration 
this morning were two introduced by 
me. My statement to the subcommittee 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN In Support ÒF LEGISLATION To ASSIST 
U.S: Dairy PRODUCERS, H.R. 16249 anp H.R. 
17106 
Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the 

opportunity to address this Subcommittee on 

the emergency situation facing dairymen in 

East Texas and throughout the nation and 

to speak in support of measures to help re- 

lieve the recent crisis. 

Like all other segments of agriculture, dairy 
production is not only hard and demanding 
work—it is a high-cost, high-risk business 
that is greatly influenced by weather and 
other forces of nature. Our government has 
long moved in to assist in the face of natural 
disaster ‘since we realize that such forces 
depend purely upon chance and are totally 
beyond the control of farm operators. 

The current dairy emergency is more the 
product of human than natural forces, but 
the problems are just as real and just as 
great as if a nationwide flood or drought had 
struck America’s dairy farms. Our dairymen 
are hard-working, prudent and highly effi- 
cient, but many have already gone under 
because of a combination of policies of the 
Fedéral Government which dairymen could 
not have predicted and which they cannot 
long endure. 

Mr, Chairman, consider what has happened 
in recent months: we have continued to pur- 
sue tragic high interest, tight money policies 
engineered by the Federal Reserve; we have 
encouraged massive exports of U.S. grains 
driving up the cost of feedgrains to our live- 
stock producers; and we have at the same 
time permitted the importation of huge 
quantities of foreign dairy products, heavily 
subsidized by foreign governments, pushing 
down the price of milk. This triple punch 
has had disastrous consequences for dairy- 
men and the response of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has been to do nothing. Earlier 
this year, I led a delegation of East Texas 
cattlemen and dairymen visiting Secretary 
Butz where we found out for sure that while 
he personally sympathizes with American 
darlymen and livestock producers, they can 
expect no help from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in this emergency. He did indi- 
cate that favorable weather would help, but 
that lingering hope died in the early freeze 
that hit the Mid-West earlier this year. 

My position on this matter is quite simple. 
Since we have long extended assistance dur- 
ing natural disasters, we should also do our 
best to be of assistance during this economic 
disaster. Our duty to help seems especially 
great since the policies that have hit dairy- 
men the hardest were originated and imple- 
mented by the Federal Government. It is, 
therefore, wonderful that this Subcommittee 
is giving consideration to various measures 
to help dairy farmers. 

In support of my two bills which you have 
under study, I believe that H.R. 16249 to 
increase milk price supports to 90% of parity 
should be enacted immediately. In fact, since 
introducing this bill, I have come to believe 
that the 90% parity figure is too low and 
that we should substitute a figure of 95% or 
100%. This would not be unreasonable in any 
way. At the start of this marketing year, an 
81% parity figure was determined by USDA 
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and in the months since, rising production 
costs have lowered the price farmers receive 
for their milk to about 71% in October. At 
the same time, our grain export policies 
which have hurt cattlemen and dairymen 
have helped grain producers—in October, 
market prices for soybeans were at a level 
of 132% of parity, corn was at 126% of 
parity, and wheat at 117% of parity. It 
seems only fair that the Government make 
sure that its policies to benefit one sogment 
of American agriculture not be allowed to 
eradicate another segment of our farm econ- 
omy, namely dairy and livestock production. 

The second bill I have offered, H.R. 17106, 
is an attempt to reduce costs for dairy farm- 
ers by lowering the cost of feedgrain. The bill 
proposes to expand the existing Emergency 
Feed Grain Program to provide low-cost feed 
for dairymen during economic as well as 
natural disasters, I believe that this is an 
innovative proposal and hope you will give it 
your careful consideration. 

Mr, Chairman, there is nothing at all com- 
Plicated about these measures because, when 
you boil it all down, the problem is quite 
simple. Dairy farmers have seen production 
costs skyrocket while prices of milk have not 
advanced at anything like a comparable rate. 
It seems to me, therefore, that action is 
needed either to reduce production costs or to 
increase the price that dairymen receive for 
their product. Quite frankly, I will support 
any reasonable measure aimed at helping 
dairymen through this crisis and hope other 
witnesses here today will bring forward other 
suggestions and that the Members of this 
Subcommittee, with your expertise in this 
area, will develop additional proposals. The 
important thing is that we take effective 
action rather than sitting by while an es- 
sential segment of U.S. agriculture goes bank- 
rupt. 

I respectfully urge this Committee to re- 
verse the do-nothing policy of the Adminis- 
tration. It would be unconscionable if our 
national government turned its back on an 
industry that is suffering because of the goy- 
ernment’s own policies. 

Thank you, again, Mr. Chairman for hold- 
ing these hearings today and for giving me 
an opportunity to express my views. I have 
with me today several East Texans who have 
firsthand knowledge of the situation and if 
I may, I would like to introduce them to you 
at this time: Mr. Larry Gamblin of Como, 
Texas; Mr. John Folmer, also of Como; Mr. 
Lynn Chapman, of Sulphur Springs; Mr. 
Gary Jones, of Sulphur Springs; and Mr. 
Tommy Washington, of Sulphur Springs. 

It is appropriate that we thank the very 
able gentlemen whose duty it is to protect 
the dairy and poultry industries—the Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Dairy and Poul- 
try of the House Agriculture Committee: 
Representative Ed Jones of Tennessee, Chair- 
man; Representative Frank Stubblefield of 
Kentucky; Representative Bob Bergland of 
Minnesota; Representative George Brown of 
California; Representative David Bowen of 
Mississippi; Representative William Wampler 
of Virginia; Representative John Zwach of 
Minnesota; Representative Paul Findley of 
Ninots; and Representative Charles Thone 
of Nebraska. 

In addition, I would very much like to 
thank my fellow Texan, the Honorable W. R. 
(Bob) Poage of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House of Representatives, for his 
splendid cooperation in scheduling these 
very important hearings. 


AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE EXAM- 
INES PROBLEMS OF CATTLEMEN 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it should 
be no surprise by now that U.S. cattle- 
men are in dire straits due to the faulty 
policies of our National Government: 
high interest, tight money policies, reck- 
less grain export policies, and disregard 
of traditional meat import quotas. 

These policies have pushed beef pro- 
duction costs through the roof while forc- 
ing the farm price of beef down into the 
cellar. At a time when millions of people 
in the world are starving and desperately 
in need of protein, we in America have a 
record surplus of protein-rich beef—a, 
glut that will continue to burden cattle- 
men unless action is taken. 5 

In an effort to do something about 
this ironic situation, I introduce a bill, 
H.R. 17207, to reduce U.S. surpluses while 
at the same time helping famine-stricken 
nations such as Honduras. Since intro- 
ducing this measure, similar proposals 
have been introduced in the House and 
Senate. 

To evaluate these proposals, the House 
Agriculture Subcommittee on Depart- 
mental Operations is conducting hearings 
this afternoon receiving testimony from 
cattlemen and others interested in such a 
humanitarian program. It was my pleas- 
ure to testify earlier in support of H.R. 
17207 and similar measures, and for the 
convenience of my colleagues, I include 
the text of my statement to be printed at 
this point in the RECORD: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN WRIGHT PATMAN 
on LEGISLATION To Assist OUR BEEF AND 
Dary Propucers, H.R. 17207 


Mr. Parman. I thank you for arranging 
this hearing and for being here today. We 
all know that our Nation is experiencing 
the worst economic disaster since the Great 
Depression. Ever-increasing prices for almost 
all commodities and huge lay-offs are caus- 
ing wide-spread human suffering. Behind 
the statistics are people, who through no 
fault of their own, are being forced into 
bankruptcy, Our economy, dominated by 
the Federal Government and massive corpo- 
rations, wreaks havoc on those individuals 
and families who try to maintain the virtues 
of small enterprises in our Nation, Today 
we are pleased to have before us representa- 
tives of these independent producers—dairy- 
men and cattlemen who do not belong to 
large cooperatives or who have not sold out 
to agricultural corporations. Because of gov- 
ernment policies designed to kill off small 
business, to sacrifice independents in the 
name of free trade, improved foreign rela- 
tions, and higher profits for corporations, 
these men and women are facing extinction 
as productive forces in our economy. 

The fate of these people depends upon 
what we do here today and in the days ahead, 
Our Nation is on the verge of accepting a new 
principle in its handling of criminal acts, 
We have all heard about families out for a 
stroll on a city street. From nowhere a bullet 
strikes the father leaving him dead or dis- 
abled for life. Society may soon accept the 
responsibilities for helping that family main- 
tain itself. These livestockmen are in a sim- 
ilar situation—a bullet has struck and the 
families are suffering. Everything that these 
producers do in their business is economically 
sound—they use the best equipment and 
apply the right technology; they work harder 
than most laborers and corporation man- 
agers. Now they reap not the profit that 
should come from wise economic decisions 
but massive financial losses, possible fore- 
closure or bankruptcy, and declining income 
with which to feed and cloth their families. 
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The government officials are in large part 
responsible for this situation. 

Til-conceived and often inconsistent Ad- 
ministration policies have driven production 
costs sky high, forced unfair competition 
with subsidized foreign beef and dairy prod- 
ucts, and depressed the prices received for 
products. Our economy and our government 
appear to have minds of their own. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System, which controls the flow 
of money in our economy, is a case in point. 
Policies which imposed excessively high in- 
terest rates threaten the fabric of our so- 
ciety. This agency represents what happens 
when agencies lack effective public control 
exercised through elected representatives of 
the people. My hope is that this Subcommit- 
tee will recognize the gravity of the crisis 
affecting these independent agricultural 
producers and work to re-impose public re- 
sponsibility on those who carry-out our farm 
programs through the enactment of legisla- 
tion like that I have introduced. 

My bill, H.R. 17207, would not hinder our 
nation's foreign policy—in fact, it would 
expand our humanitarian efforts through the 
Public Law 480 programs. Why not use our 
over-abundance of beef and dairy products 
to help people suffering from malnutrition 
and starvation? We need our grain here. 
Grain shipped to other lands is often wasted 
or spoils before it gets to the people. Beef 
and dairy products could meet the protein 
needs of many people without crippling seg- 
ments of our domestic agricultural market. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, it has 
been suggested by Commissioner John White 
of our Texas Agriculture Department that it 
would be worthwhile to extend such a pro- 
gram to include pork and poultry. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you again 
for your time today and turn the floor over 
to those who have the best information con- 
cerning the plight of livestock producers, It 
is my privilege to introduce the following 
men who have traveled up from East Texas 
for these hearings: 

Mr. R. L. Moore, President, Independent 
Beef Producers of America, from Clarksyille, 
Texas; 

Mr. Lee Perkins, Vice Prsident of the IBPA 
and a major beef producer from Clarks- 
ville; 

Mr. Larry Gamblin of Como, Texas; 

Mr. Lynn Chapman of Sulphur Springs, 
Texas; 

Mr. C. R. (Bill) Turner of Athens, Texas; 

Mr. Tommy Washington of Sulphur 
Springs, Texas; 

Mr. Billy Joe Davis of Mineola, Texas; 

Mr. John W. Folmar of Como, Texas; and 

Mr. Gary R. Jones of Sulphur Springs, 
Texas. 

It is appropriate that we thank the very 
able gentlemen—the Members of the Sub- 
committee on Departmental Operations of 
the House Agricultural Committee—who are 
as follows: 

The Honorable E, de la Garza of Texas, 
Chairman; 

The Honorable Ed Jones of Tennessee; 

The Honorable Spark Matsunaga of Hawaii; 

The Honorable Frank Denholm of South 
Dakota; 

The Honorable Jerry Litton of Missouri; 

The Honorable Robert Price of Texas; 

The Honorable Robert Mathias of Califor- 
nia; 

The Honorable Keith Sebelius of Kansas; 
and 

The Honorable Wiley Mayne of Iowa. 

In addition, I would also like to thank my 
good friend from Texas, the Honorable W. R. 
(Bob) Poage of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House of Representatives, for 
his splendid assistance in scheduling these 
important hearings. 

Thank you. 
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UNFAIR USE OF HOUSE FACILITIES 


(Mr. ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
protest what I consider to have been the 
abuse and misuse of the facilities of this 
House by dedicated Marxist adherents 
who oppose the Government of the 
United States and most of its policies. 

On Wednesday, November 13, 1974, 
when the Congress was still in recess and 
most of us were out of the city, the gen- 
tle Congressperson from New York (Ms. 
AszuG), arranged for the widow of the 
late Marxist President of Chile, Salvador 
Allende, to appear in the caucus room 
of the Cannon Building and address a 
crowd of some 150-to-200 admirers. Mrs. 
Allende spent most of her time denounc- 
ing the United States, the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and the Committee on 
Internal Security which I have the hon- 
or to chair. 

She was preceded on the program by 
one Saul Irwin Landau, an associate fel- 
low of the Washington based Institute 
for Policy Studies. Landau harangued 
the audience with heaps of praise for the 
Allende regime which, in seeking to im- 
pose Marxist socialism on the people of 
that country, virtually wrecked it eco- 
nomically and threatened to subvert it 
politically. And for every heap of praise 
for Allende, Landau rhetorically offered 
a passel of bitter indictments against the 
Government of the United States, 

Landau deplores the fact that we are 
reluctant in the United States to accept 
thousands of Allende’s Communist sup- 
porters as refugees. He simply cannot 
understand why the American people do 
not want any more Communist “foxes in 
the henhouse.” 

And who is Mr. Landau? My colleagues 
have every right to know. In his writings, 
he has claimed he embraced Marxism 
while still a sophomore at the University 
of Wisconsin in the late 1950's. He was 
& leader of and editor for the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee—the same organi- 
zation that gave us Lee Harvey Oswald, 
the assassin of the late President Ken- 
nedy. 

Landau was a collaborator with the 
late C. Wright Mills in writing pro-Cas- 
tro propaganda and, as a journalist of 
the left, Landau visited Cuba in the early 
1960's. He was outspoken in his support 
for Cuban communism and spent a sub- 
stantial amount of time in Chile while 
the Allende regime was in power. 

An eyewitness account of Mrs. Al- 
lende’s participation in the caucus room 
session notes that though she arrived 45 
minutes behind schedule, she was wel- 
comed with due ceremony and consider- 
able awe by the mostly partisan audience. 

In the questioning that followed, Mrs. 
Allende spoke through an interpreter, 
carefully avoided answering the one or 
two critical questions about her Leftist 
leanings and verbally attacked the United 
States. She was also visibly upset by 
copies of the Internal Security Commit- 
tee’s 1974 hearings on Chile, charging 
that the testimony given by a number 
of prominent Chilean citizens totally 
misrepresented the facts regarding her 
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late husband’s administration and ef- 
forts to create a Marxist state in the once 
democratic country of Chile. She was 
especially upset by the references in the 
hearings of her own activities and trav- 
els since Allende was overthrown. She 
applauded the United Nations for de- 
manding the release of political prisoners 
in Chile, ignoring the Chilean Govern- 
ment’s announced intention of doing 
just that in the hope that the Soviet 
Union and Cuba would release a like 
number incarcerated for political rea- 
sons. 

She also praised the U.N. for its recent 
decision to suspend South Africa from 
further U.N. participation. 

And despite the record that shows she 
was the first person to confirm her hus- 
band’s suicide at the height of the coup, 
she roundly denied that he had taken 
his own life. Allende, she insisted was 
clearly assassinated—a claim that flies in 
the face of overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary. 

I do not challenge Mrs. Allende’s right 
to free speech. In fact, to be consistent 
with my principles, I endorse her free- 
dom of expression. What I object to, Mr. 
Speaker, is that House facilities were 
made available to provide a forum for 
someone from another country to attack 
the very Government of these United 
States which permits her to deliver her 
message of hate. 


WHO IS LOOKING AFTER DEFEND- 
ING OUR NATION? 


(Mr. MILFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
rumors are coming so thick and fast that 
there must be substance to them. 

These are the rumors that the admin- 
istration is going to ask Congress to 
eliminate funds for the construction and 
purchase of the F-111 and A-T7D air- 
craft, even though the Congress previ- 
ously has appropriated funds for these 
aircraft. 

When the message asking for these 
cuts finally reaches Congress, it will ap- 
pear to be a bullet-biting budget cut 
saving the American taxpayers millions 
of dollars on unnecessary military hard- 
ware. Appearances can fool you. 

Over the long run, these same Ameri- 
can taxpayers may wind up paying liter- 
ally billions of dollars more for an ade- 
quate defense as a result of this so-called 
money-saving gesture. 

I believe the American taxpayers are 
about to be the losers in a very expensive 
game. It is called the new weapons sys- 
tems game. 

The FB-111 is, without question, the 
finest offensive air weapon ever built, and 
it has even further potential which has 
not been developed. 

So why the rush to close down produc- 
tion of this aircraft? Could it be that it 
is not only a threat to potential foreign 
enemies of the United States, but also to 
those in the administration who are de- 
termined that this Nation build a new 
manned bomber—the B-1. 
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And why stop production of the highly 
effective, low cost, multi-service attack 
bomber and ground support aircraft, the 
A-7D? Could it be that the A-7D is a 
serious threat to the development and 
construction of a new single-purpose 
ground support aircraft, the A—10? 

There are some cold facts and figures 
which point out dramatically just how 
costly it is going to be to the American 
people if the new-weapons-system group 
wins this round. 

The FB-111 is currently being built 
at the rate of one per month at a cost 
per aircraft of about $14 million. If we 
stop production today, we will show a 
saving of less than $180 million for the 
remainder of fiscal year 1975. 

The proposed B-1 bomber currently 
figures to cost about $76 million per air- 
plane, and more realistic estimates put 
the eventual cost, if the plane proves 
out, at closer to $100 million per air- 
plane. 

If the primary purpose is to have a 
superior offensive weapon on the line and 
flying, I certainly would opt for the dozen 
FB-111’s for which Congress has appro- 
priated funds, than gamble our national 
security and the same amount of dollars 
on two airplanes which may or may not 
work. 

I fully agree with the need for a 
manned bomber. Our present fleet of B- 
52 bombers should have been turned over 
to the Confederate Air Force Flying 
Museum years ago. I contend that the 
Nation would be placed in jeopardy if 
our only existing super-sonic bomber 
production line is closed down. 

Whatever decision is made concerning 
the B-1, production of that airplane is 
years away. I would strongly urge my 
colleagues to keep our only manned 
bomber production line open until we 
know the full story about the B-1. 

The situation in the case of the A-7D 
is similar. This aircraft costs about $2.6 
million to build, and it is proven in com- 
bat operations. Its weapons delivery 
system is so good that even this old pilot 
was able to score more than one bulls 
eye in a demonstration flight. 

Why trade it in for some unknown to 
be produced in the future? 

And, if the rumors are correct, why 
curtail production in order to build 
more F-14’s at nearly $18 million per 
airplane, when sometime next year we 
will have a new lightweight fighter—at 
much lower cost—in our weapons ar- 
senal. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly would be one 
of the last to oppose any change for the 
better in our national defense. But I do 
strongly oppose abandoning proven su- 
periority in favor of unproven and ex- 
pensive weapons which may be workable 
sometime in the future. 

This whole concept of savings is a 
deceit. 

Is it a real savings to pare $180 million 
from the fiscal 1975 budget and shut 
down the FB-111 assembly line—only to 
find out later that if we have made a 
mistake, it will cost some $200 million 
to $300 million to put the line back into 
operation? And that startup money will 
not buy a single airplane. 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe defense is the 
last area where we should be playing 
fiscal games. So far, the Congress has 
shown the most foresight and under- 
standing of this simple fact: If you have 
an aircraft that is outstanding, you keep 
it, and keep using it, until you can put 
another one on the operations line and 
in the air which is better than the one 
you are scrapping. 

I would feel better if I felt that the 
administration were looking at national 
defense in this same light, instead of 
chopping at random in order to get some 
headlines about dollars saved. 


AVIATION TAX—RUINOUS 


(Mr, MILFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received word that the almighty OMB is 
just about ready to come out with 
another of its Rube Goldberg plans. This 
time aviation is the victim. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
has always argued that where the Fed- 
eral Government provides a service to 
benefit individual recipients, rather 
than the public at large, a charge 
should be imposed. 

I do not disagree with that argument. 
In the case of aviation, fees are already 
charged for such things as issuing pilots 
certificates, registering airplanes, title 
fees, and other individual services. 

However, OMB is now in the process of 
applying a Rube Goldberg logic by try- 
ing to say that all costs of the Federal 
Aviation Administration should be levied 
against aviation users. In. other words, 
the OMB is saying that all FAA services 
are strictly for the benefit of aviation, 
rather than for the public. 

Obviously, Mr. Ash and his bureau- 
cratic bunch know little or nothing 
about either the FAA or the aviation 
industry. 

I have been a professional pilot for 
over 20 years with over 6,000 logged 
hours of flying time prior to coming to 
Congress, Therefore, I feel that I know 
at least a little about this industry. 

The Federal Aviation Administration 
exists primarily for the protection of the 
public, not the aviation industry. Only 
a small percentage of the FAA costs are 
directly for the benefit of aviation. 

At this moment, there are 170,800 air- 
planes registered in this Nation. There 
are 56,894 employees of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration. That means that 
for every FAA employee, there are three 
planes. These people are not needed to 
operate the aircraft. It requires only a 
pilot. 

The real victim of these proposed user 
charges will be general aviation. At the 
same time, general aviation, on a per 
capita basis, is the minor user of FAA 
services. 

For example, OMB is proposing a de- 
parture fee of $10 at airports providing 
FAA radar service and $5 for departures 
from tower-equipped fields. They would 
exempt commercial airliners, air taxi, 
and air commuter flights from these fees. 
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Yet, these towers and radar facilities 
were installed primarily for the protec- 
tion of the passenger public. Well over 
90 percent of the fields, used by general 
aviation, could and would be used with- 
out benefit of either tower or radar 
facilities, The general aviation pilot does 
not need them, they are for the protec- 
tion of the public. 

Thousands of employees in FAA are 
involved in testing and certifying air- 
craft and aircraft parts. Millions of FAA 
man-hours are spent each year in work- 
ing with aircraft manufacturers making 
safety checks. These checks and efforts 
do not benefit aviation manufacturers, 
but do benefit the public. 

Mr. Speaker, I must insist that the 
Federal Aviation Administration exists 
as a protector of the public and not as 
a direct benefit to aviation. Therefore, 
most of the costs of this agency should 
be paid through general revenues, rather 
than taxes levied against the general 
aviation segment of that industry. 

I would point out to my colleagues in 
the Congress that our largest export item 
is aviation products. Over 85 percent of 
the worlds’ aircraft are built in the 
United States. A healthy aviation indus- 
try means a healthy economy in this 
country. General aviation is the back- 
bone of the airplane industry. Destroy or 
cripple this segment and you will dam- 
age the entire aviation industry. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress has al- 
ready, very wisely, turned down the 
proposition of user charges levied against 
general aviation. I would urge all Mem- 
bers to keep this stance. 


COST CUTTING MESSAGE 


(Mr. MILFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Speaker, before 
the OMB came out swinging with its 
latest punch to the general aviation in- 
dustry, Mr. George E. Haddaway, pub- 
lisher of Flight Magazine in Dallas had 
written an editorial. 

I would recommend its reading to my 
colleagues in the Congress to further 
brief them on the aviation industry. Mr. 
Haddaway’s article appears in the De- 
cember 1974, issue of the magazine. 

How To Cur Costs 


We learned long ago that there are 
not many experts anywhere, especially 
in the field of economics. There are many 
scholars, but few experts. 

So it is that nobody seems to come up 
with a way to curb inflation although 
all sorts of proposals are being bandied 
about. There appears to be some sub- 
stance in the claim that we have a con- 
spiracy going on to bring about a reces- 
sion in order to eliminate the monster. 

We have been pondering what can be 
done to reduce the cost of owning and 
flying airplanes as the inflationary 
crunch steadily grows rougher. 

General aviation has been making re- 
cent significant progress in working to- 
gether as exemplified by the call to ac- 
tion last year during the fuel crisis. If 
the industry—both trade and consumer 
groups—can get together in another 
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coalition and form an economic task 
force, they might just discover some cures 
for escalating costs, both short term and 
long term. 

A good place to start would be in re- 
ducing the costs of government agencies 
dealing with aviation matters—Federal, 
State, and municipal. The proliferation 
of the bureaucracies in recent years is 
a major financial burden to every air- 
man, beginning with local municipal gov- 
ernments and extending on up through 
costly State aviation commissions and on 
to the largest bureaucracy of all, the 
Federal Aviation Administration—the 
tail that wags the dog in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

Someone ought to be working on the 
costs of this proliferation and what can 
be done to reduce them. We must espe- 
cially figure out a way to avoid future ex- 
pensive cost allocation studies and to 
eliminate nonessential local, State, and 
Federal activities, ultimately charged 
against the consumer. 

In other words, instead of governments 
proliferating more activities and doing 
cost allocation studies on increasing fly- 
ing costs, let us do cost allocation studies 
of their operations and lower the boom 
on them. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 16900 


Mr. MAHON submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 16900) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 93-1503) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
16900) “making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 14, 24, 36, 
47, and 78. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 7, 8, 16, 20, 21, 22, 25, 41, 42, 46, 50, 
52, 56, 57, 58, 60, 64, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 75, 76, 
77, 80, and 81, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$100,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $2,722,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in sald amend- 
ment insert: “$299,609,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$62,750,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert: “$3,502,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 


FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


GRANTS TO THE NATIONAL RAILROAD 
PASSENGER CORPORATION 


For an additional amount for “Grants to 
the National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion”, $70,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$7,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert: “$500,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,814,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 11, 12, 13, 
17, 18, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 44, 45, 51, 53, 59, 61, 62, 65, 
66, 71, 73, 79, 82, 83, 84 and 85. 

GEORGE Manon, 

Jamie L. WHITTEN, 

Jor L. Evrys, 

EDWARD P. BOLAND, 

DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

Tom STEED, 

Joun M. SLACK, 

Joun J. MCFALL, 

BoB CASEY, 

E. A, CEDERBERG, 

Rosert H. MICHEL, 

Howard W. ROBISON 
(except for amend- 

ments 43 and 55), 

GARNER E. SHRIVER, 

JOSEPH M. MCDADE, 

Burr L., TALCOTT, 

on the Part of the House. 


JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, 
WARREN G, MAGNUSON, 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
ALAN BIBLE, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
JoseEPH M. MONTOYA, 
Ernest F. HOLLINGS, 
Mitton R. Younc, 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
Norris COTTON, 
TED STEVENS, 
Henry BELLMON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Managers 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
16900) making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
joint statement to the House and the Senate 
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in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the managers and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 


report: 


TITLE I 
CHAPTER I 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment No, 1: Appropriates $2,125,- 
000,000 for community development grants 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $2,129,- 
625,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $50,000,- 
000 for transition funds for community de- 
velopment as proposed by the House instead 
of $10,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 3: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate mandating use of funds 
for certain housing programs. The commit- 
tee of conference has deleted the Senate 
language without prejudice. The committee 
agrees that the Section 235 and Section 236 
programs should be used to provide alternate 
programs to Section 8 should the latter pro- 
gram not meet adequately the housing needs 
of lower income families. 

The conferees are agreed as to the clarify- 
ing intent of the language in the Senate 
report relating to the utilization of operating 
subsidies for Section 236 projects. 

Amendment No, 4: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate to appropriate $25,- 
000,000 for rehabilitation loans. 

Amendment No. 5: Establishes a limita- 
tion on the aggregate loans that may be 
made for housing for the elderly or handi- 
capped at $100,000,000 in addition to the 
amount of the unobligated balance hereto- 
fore appropriated, instead of establishing a 
limitation at the amount of the unobligated 
balance estimated at $115,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and 200,000,000 in 
addition to the unobligated balance as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate to appropriate $25,000,- 
000 for grants to State housing finance and 
development agencies, 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No, 7: Appropriates $10,- 
000,000 for assistance for health manpower 
training institutions as proposed by the 
Senate. 

CHAPTER IT 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Amendment No. 8: Inserts heading as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Manpower Administration 

Amendment No. 9: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing for a reduc- 
tion of $1,500,000 for “Manpower Adminis- 
tration, program administration”. 

Amendment No. 10: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing for a reduc- 
tion of $5,600,000 for “Comprehensive man- 
power assistance”, to be transferred to the 
Employment Standards Administration, 
Salaries and expenses. 

Labor-Management Services Administration 

Amendment No. 11; Reported in technical 
disagreement. 

The managers on the part of the House 
will offer a motion to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment with an amendment 
which will provide $8,150,000 for “Salaries 
and expenses”, of which $1,500,000 shall be 
derived by transfer from “Manpower Ad- 
ministration, program administration”, in- 
stead of an appropriation of $6,150,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. The managers on 
the part of the Senate will move to concur 
in the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate. 

Employment Standards Administration 

Amendment No. 12: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
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concur in the Senate amendment which pro- 
vides $6,080,000 for “Employment Standards 
Administration, Salaries and expenses”, in- 
cluding $5,600,000 to be derived by transfer 
from Comprehensive Manpower Assistance. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Amendment No. 18: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which pro- 
vides $300,000 for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, to be derived by a transfer from the 
Departmental Management, Salaries and Ex- 
penses appropriation. 

The conferees are in agreement with the 
proposal to develop a broader consumer price 
index for urban households, with the under- 
standing that the existing urban wage earn- 
ers and clerical workers index will be con- 
tinued, and that the revision of the latter 
index will continue to have first claim on 
available resources. 


Departmental Management 


Amendment No, 14: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have re- 
duced the appropriation for “Departmental 
Management, Salaries and Expenses” by 
$300,000, 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, FDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Health Services Administration 


Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $2,722,000 
for “Health services” instead of $3,722,000 as 
proposed by the House and $1,722,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


Health Resources Administration 
Amendment No, 16: Appropriates $147,933,- 
000 for “Health resources” as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $149,133,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Amendment No, 17: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The Managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment which will have the effect of 
appropriating $4,358,293,000 for “Elementary 
and secondary education” instead of $4,264,- 
643,000 as proposed by the House, and $4,351,- 
043,000, as proposed by the Senate, including 
for fiscal year 1975, $1,824,000,000 for grants 
under part A of Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, instead of $1,848,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House, and $1,800,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate; $14,000,- 
000 for grants under part B of Title I instead 
of $28,000,000 as proposed by the Senate; $38,- 
000,000 for grants under part C of Title I 
instead of $28,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $48,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate; $120,000,000 for grants under Title III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$125,000,000 as proposed by the House; $21,- 
750,000 for grants under Title IIT-A of the 
National Defense Education Act instead of 
$15,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$28,500,000 as proposed by the Senate; $85,- 
000,000 for grants under Title VII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act in- 
stead of $70,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $90,000,000 as proposed by the Senate; 
and $900,000 for nutrition and health pro- 
grams, instead of $1,900,000 proposed by the 
Senate, The amendment will also appropriate 
$172,888,000 for fiscal year 1976 for grants 
under part C of Title IV of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $152,888,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, will delete language proposed 
by the Senate which would have prohibited 
the use of funds to carry out section 821 of 
Public Law 93-380, will earmark $200,000 for 
carrying out section 823 of Public Law 93- 
380 as proposed by the Senate, will restore 
language proposed by the House to permit the 
use of funds to carry out section 822 of Public 
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Law 93-380 and section 417(a) (2) of the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act, will provide 
that State agency grants to Puerto Rico for 
1975 shall not be less than such grants for 
fiscal year 1974, as proposed by the Senate, 
will authorize use of bilingual education 
funds for vocational training, as proposed by 
the Senate, and will partially restore House 
language deleted by the Senate in order to 
provide that none of these funds shall be 
used to compel any school system as a con- 
dition for receiving grants and other benefits 
to classify teachers or students by race, reli- 
gion, sex, or national origin, or to assign 
teachers or students to schools, classes, or 
courses for reasons of race, religion, sex, or 
national origin, The managers on the part of 
the Senate will move to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment, which 
provides a separate appropriation for “School 
assistance in federally affected areas” instead 
of merging the appropriation with “Elemen- 
tary and secondary education", as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No, 19: Inserts separate para- 
graph appropriating $299,609,000 for “Edu- 
cation for the handicapped” instead of $284,- 
609,000 as proposed by the House and $324,- 
609,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 20: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House which would have pro- 
hibited use of appropriations for “Occupa- 
tional, vocational, and adult education” for 
carrying out section 309A of the Adult Edu- 
cation Act of 1966. 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $136,- 
800,000 for “Occupational, vocational, and 
adult education” as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $126,638,000 as proposed by the 
House, and inserts citation of section 907 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 22: Provides that $67,- 
500,000 of the appropriation for “Occupa- 
tional, vocational, and adult education” shall 
become available in fiscal year 1976, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $63,319,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 23: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment, which provides that 
funds appropriated under “Occupational, vo- 
cational, and adult education” in the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare Appropriations Act tor 1975 for 
carrying out career education under the Co- 
operative Research Act shall be available only 
to carry out the provisions of section 406 of 
Public Law 93-380. 

Amendment No. 24: Deletes appropriation 
of $750,000 for “Salaries and expenses” pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Assistant Secretary for Human Development 

Amendment No, 25: Appropriates $135,000,- 
000 for “Human development” as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $125,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, and inserts legal cita- 
tions, as proposed by the Senate. 

It is the intent of the conferees that the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare utilize carryover funds to build the pro- 
gram operating level for the nutrition pro- 
gram authorized by Title VII of the Older 
Americans Act to at least $150,000,000 for 
Fiscal Year 1975. 

CHAPTER II 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Senate 

Amendments Nos. 26 through 34: Reported 
in technical disagreement. Inasmuch as these 
amendments relate solely to the Serate and 
in accord with long practice, under which 
each body concurs without interyention, the 
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managers on the part of the House will offer 
motions to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendments Nos. 26 through 34, 

House oj Representatives 

Amendment No, 35: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate mak- 
ing certain provisions of House Resolutions 
988, 1299, and 1309, all of the Ninety-third 
Congress, permanent law as provided by the 
Senate at the request of the House. 

Architect of the Capitol 

Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $3,200 for 
“Capitol Buildings”, $3,600 for “Senate Office 
Buildings”, and $6,600 for “House Office 
Buildings” and provides for the allocation of 
positions of registered nurses to grade 10 of 
the General Schedule at the same steps in 
such grade currently in effect for their pres- 
ent grades as proposed by the House and 
stricken by the Senate. This action will raise 
the salaries of the Registered Nurses to com- 
parable levels, At a later date it is the inten- 
tion of the Committees on Appropriations to 
consider a permanent scale of pay for all 
these positions, to be accomplished through 
attrition. 

Amendment No, 37: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate pro- 
viding that effective January 1, 1975 nursing 
positions in the Capitol, and Senate and 
House Office Buildings be occupied by a reg- 
istered nurse, but not applicable to the pres- 
ent incumbents of such positions, 

Amendment No. 38: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
appropriating $16,322,000 for “Construction 
of an Extension to the New Senate Office 
Building”. 

Amendment No. 39: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment authorizing the Architect of 
the Capitol to utilize personnel paid from 
appropriations under his control for the per- 
formance of administrative and clerical du- 
ties in connection with the maintenance and 
operation of the United States Botanic Gar- 
den, The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Environmental Impact Study on the Reloca- 
tion of the Government Printing Office 

Amendment No. 40: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate ap- 
propriating $300,000 for an environmental 
impact study on the relocation of the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office. The Committee of 
Conference is agreed that the appropriation 
of these funds is not to be construed as an 
endorsement of the project. 

CHAPTER IV 

Amendment No. 41: Changes Chapter 
Number, 

Amendment No, 42: Inserts Agency Name 
(Atomie Energy Commission). 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Operating Expenses 

Amendment No. 43: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment which will provide $25,500,000 
for operrting expenses, instead of $59,700,000 
as proposed by the Senate, to remain avail- 
able until expended which will be available 
only upon enactment of authorizing legis- 
lation. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
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will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The Conferees recommend $20,000,000 for 
advanced research and development, labora- 
tories, and weapons testing technology. The 
Committees on Appropriations will give full 
consideration to any additional needs at an 
early date. 

The Conferees also recommend $5,500,000 
for the safeguards program. 

Plant and Capital Equipment 

Amendment No. 44: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment appropriating $9,150,000 for 
Plant and capital equipment, instead of $18,- 
300,000 as proposed by the Senate, to re- 
main available until expended and which 
will become available only upon enactment 
of authorizing legislation. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The managers are agreed that $6,900,000 is 
provided for the safeguards program and 
$2,250,000 is provided for the weapons test- 
ing program. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Amendment No. 45: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Operation and Maintenance 

Notwithstanding the last proviso under 
this head in the Public Works for Water and 
Power Development and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Appropriation Act, 1975 (Public Law 
93-393), the Secretary of the Interior, follow- 
ing the entry of a final order by the United 


States District Court for the District of 
Nevada in the case designated as “Truckee- 
Carson Irrigation District v. Secretary of the 


Interior”, Civil Action No. R-74-34, BRT, 
filed March 18, 1974, now pending in said 
court, determining that the Secretary may 
assume control of the Newlands Reclamation 
Project, Nevada, may utilize not to exceed 
$1,000,000 of the funds appropriated under 
such head for the operation of the Newlands 
Reclamation Project, Nevada. 


CHAPTER V 


Amendment No. 46: Changes chapter 
number. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 


Amendment No. 47: Deletes proposal of the 
Senate to appropriate $705,000 for restoring 
northern border activities. 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate direct the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to maintain along the 
northern border the same level of activities, 
including personnel, as that in effect on June 
30, 1974. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Economic Development Administration 
Economic Development Assistance Programs 


Amendment No. 48: Appropriates $62,750,- 
000 instead of $51,500,000 as proposed by the 
House and $74,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The funds appropriated under this head- 
ing are to be distributed as follows: 


Industrial loans and guarantees... $2, 000, 000 
Section 302 State planning 5, 500, 000 
Section 302 sub-State planning... 13,500, 000 
Section 304 grants to States 
Title IX economic adjustment as- 

sistance 


1 This amount when added to $9,200,000 for 
sub-State planning, technical assistance and 
research included in the regular 1975 appro- 
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priation bill and $7,800,000 avallable in 1975 
for obligation for sub-State planning from 
prior year appropriations, will provide a total 
of $20,500,000 for sub-State planning, tech- 
nical assistance, and research. 

REGIONAL ACTION PLANNING COMMISSIONS 

Regional Development Programs 

Amendment No. 49: Appropriates $3,502,000 
instead of $7,005,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

THE JUDICIARY 
Commission on Revision of the Federal Court 
Appeliate System of the United States 
Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 50: Appropriates $351,000 

as proposed by the Senate. 


RELATED AGENCIES 
Small Business Administration 
Surety Bond Guarantees Fund 


Amendment No. 51: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate pro- 
viding $20,000,060 for the Surety Bond Guar- 
antees Fund, to be derived by transfer from 
the Business Loan and Investment Fund. 

CHAPTER VI 

Amendment No. 52: Changes 

number. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Federal Aviation Administration 


Amendment No. 53: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment which will increase the 
limitation on grants-in-aid for airport de- 
velopment contained in Section 302 of Public 
Law 93-391 by $25,000,000 instead of $50,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate. The con- 
ferees intend that these additional funds 
should be obligated by the Secretary of 
Transportation as discretionary funds for 
airport development grants. The managers 
on the part of the Senate will move to concur 
in the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate. 


Federal Railroad Administration 


Amendment No. 54: Appropriates $70,- 
000,000 for grants to the National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation instead of $75,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate. The Senate 
language making the funds available only 
upon enactment into law of authorizing 
legislation is deleted. The conferees expect 
that these funds plus the previously appro- 
priated funds should be adequate to operate 
the Corporation for the balance of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

RELATED AGENCIES 
United States Railway Association 


Amendment No. 55: Appropriates $7,- 
000,000 for administrative expenses instead of 
$4,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$8,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

CHAPTER, VII 


Amendment No. 56. Changes chapter num- 
ber. 


chapter 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Amendment No. 57. Inserts new center 

heading. 

BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


Eisenhower College Grants 
Amendment No. 58. Appropriates $9,000,000 
to the Bureau of Government Financial 
Operations for payment to the Eisenhower 
College as proposed by the Senate, 


General Provision 
Amendment No. 59. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which would provide for the removal of the 
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general purchase price limitation on motor 
vehicles for police type use by the Treasury 
Department. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Office of Management and Budget 
Amendment No. 60. Inserts new center 
heading. 
Council on Wage and Price Stability 
Amendment No. 61. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which would insert language to provide for 
the compensation for the Deputy Director at 
a rate not to exceed the rate for level V of 
the Executive Schedule. 


National Commission on Supplies and 
Shortages 


Amendment No, 62, Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
appropriate $287,500 to carry out the provi- 
sions of Public Law 93-426 and to provide 
authority for personal services without re- 
gard to the provisions of law regulating the 
employment and compensation of persons in 
the Government service. 


National Commission on Electronic Fund 
Transfers 
Salaries and Expenses 
Amendment No. 63: Appropriates $500,000 
for necessary expenses of the Commission in- 
stead of $2,000,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations 


Full Deposit Insurance Study 
Amendment No. 64. Appropriates $87,000 
to Advisory Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations as proposed by the Senate. 


General Services Administration 
Federal Buildings Fund 
Limitation on Availability of Revenue 


Amendment No. 65: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate. 

This amendment increases the amount of 
funds available from the Federal Buildings 
Fund for the rental of space by $14,000,000, 
making the total limitation $364,000,000. It 
reduces the amount available for purchase 
contract payments by $10,000,000 and the 
amount available for real property operations 
by $3,000,000. It raises the total limitation 
on the Federal Buildings Fund by $1,000,000. 

The conferees also agree that the Social 
Security Administration shall not use trust 
funds to pay the General Services Adminis- 
tration more than the actual cost of the 
space actually occupied by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. They agree that the 
General Services Administration shall not 
accept trust funds from Social Security Ad- 
ministration in excess of that amount. 

The conferees further agree that requests 
to the General Services Administration for 
space by the Social Security Administration 
shall not be prejudiced by this limitation 
and that the Social Security Administration 
shall be allocated space on the same basis as 
all other Government agencies. 

Expenses, Presidential Transition 

Amendment No. 66: Reported in tech- 
nical disagreement. The managers on the 
part of the House will offer a motion to re- 
cede and concur in the amendment of the 
Senate with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by the Sen- 
ate, insert the following: “; Provided, That 
the aggregate salaries of all employees de- 
tailed on a nonreimbursable basis under the 
authority of the Presidential Transition Act 
of 1963, during the period beginning with 
the enactment of this Act, and ending Feb- 
ruary 9, 1975, shall not exceed $70,000.” 
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The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur with the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

It is the intention of the Committee of 
Conference that the $70,000 limitation con- 
cerning personnel detailed to former Presi- 
dent Nixon apply solely to those persons 
who have been detailed to the former Presi- 
dent pursuant to the provisions of the Pres- 
idential Transition Act of 1963 and are re- 
sponsible solely to him for the performance 
of their duties pursuant to that Act. The 
Committee of Conference is agreed that the 
limitation not apply to Secret Service per- 
sonnel performing their protective assign- 
ment nor to personnel of other agencies in 
direct support of the Secret Service. In addi- 
tion, the Committee of Conference is agreed 
that the limitation does not apply to person- 
nel of other government agencies who are 
performing duties of their respective agencies 
in connection with identifying, protecting, 
and reclaiming government-owned property 
and who remain responsible solely to their 
respective agencies for the performance of 
their duties. 

CHAPTER VIII 

Amendment No. 67: Changes chapter num- 
ber, 

CLAIMS AND JUDGMENTS 


Amendments Nos. 68 and 69: Insert Sen- 
ate Document number and appropriate an 
additional $903,211 for claims and judgments 
pursuant to a further budget estimate trans- 
mitted to the Senate. 

CHAPTER IX 


Amendment No. 70: Changes Chapter 

number as proposed by the Senate. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management 

Amendment No. 71: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides $12,400,000 for management 
of lands and resources, to be derived by trans- 
fer from the Office of Coal Research. 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate are in agreement that the 
additional funds provided for both the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Geolog- 
ical Survey are solely for the acquisition of 
baseline environmental and other socio- 
economic data and for geological and geo- 
physical information. They are not for the 
conduct of lease sales. 

The revised Outer Continental Shelf leas- 
ing plan which was recently announced by 
the Department of the Interior retreats from 
the original ten million acre leasing target 
and focuses instead on a schedule which will 
provide leasing in a maximum number of 
new “frontier” areas in calendar-year 1975. 
However, there are concerns which were ex- 
pressed in the House report on the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Bill, 1975 (H. Rept. 93-1209) 
and concurred in by the Senate Report (S. 
Rept. 93-1069). Environmental protection 
is only one of the factors which concerns 
the Committees. There is also concern about 
equipment and personnel shortages, expedi- 
tious exploration and development, fair mar- 
ket value from lease sales, availability of 
capital, and others. The Department has not 
yet presented persuasive evidence that these 
concerns have been satisfied, yet it is pro- 
ceeding with major lease proposals. The 
Committee is pleased that these questions are 
currently being explored, in part or in whole, 
by the General Accounting Office and by the 
Congressional Office of Technology Assess- 
ment. It ts essential that before these leases 
are made, sufficient knowledge is available 
to assure that adequate environmental safe- 
guards are mainteinted. For these reasons, 
the conferees have agreed to the budget 
proposal which was incinded in the Senate 
amendment, 
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The conferees are in agreement that before 
a “notice of sale” is made for a lease sale in 
any frontier area in calendar year 1975, the 
Department of the Interior shall consult the 
Interior Appropriations Subcommittees of 
the House and the Senate to assure that the 
concerns outlined in H. Rept. 93-1209 have 
been satisfactorily addressed. In the mean- 
time, studies can be initiated for leasing in 
frontier areas with funds provided in this 
Supplemental Appropriations Bill. 

Office of the Saline Water 
Amendment No. 72: Appropriates $2,900,- 


000 for saline water conversion as proposed 
by the Senate. 


Geological Survey 

Amendment No. 73: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides $2,600,000 for surveys, in- 
vestigations, and research, to be derived by 
transfer from the Office of Coal Research. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Amendment No. 74: Appropriates $2,814,- 
000 for operation of Indian programs instead 
of $2,214,000 as proposed by the House and 
$5,294,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
increase above the amount proposed by the 
House includes $600,000 for renewal of In- 
dian Action Team contracts, including $265,- 
000 for the Kenai Native Association, and 
$335,000 for other expiring contracts of high 
priority. 

Amendment No. 75: Provides language as 
proposed by the Senate which provides 
$1,975,000 for implementation of the 
Menominee Restoration Act. 

Amendment No. 76: Inserts the word “and” 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 77: Inserts the heading 
“construction” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 78: Deletes language as 
proposed by the Senate which provided 
$100,000 to assist The Starr Community 
School, Blackfeet Reservation, Montana, to 
initiate construction of school facilities, 

Amendment No. 79: Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that $425,000 shall be avail- 
able to assist the Tuba City High School Pub- 
lic School District, Arizona, in the construc- 
tion of facilities for joint use with the Grey 
Hills Indian High School. 

RELATED AGENCIES 
Federal Energy Administration 

Amendment No. 80, Appropriates $8,000,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 81: Deletes language as 
proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE II 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No, 82. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which would provide that this provision be 
made applicable to all appropriations. 

Amendment No. 83. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which would conform the language in the 
provision to the actual wording contained in 
pending legislation. 

Amendment No. 84: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which will permit funds which would other- 
wise expire on June 30 in fiscal years begin- 
ning with 1976 to remain available until 
September 30 of each of those years. The 
amendment is necessary to facilitate the 
change of the fiscal year as required by the 
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Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, Public Law 93-344, 

Amendment No, 85: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

Sec. 205. None of the funds appropriated 
by this or any other Act which are available 
during the fiscal year 1975 for travel expenses, 
including subsistence allowances, of Govern- 
ment officers and employees may be obligated 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
at a rate for the balance of the fiscal year 
which exceeds 90 per centum of the budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1975 for such ex- 
penses which were submitted for appropria- 
tions or otherwise provided by law: Provided, 
That none of the limitations on travel in- 
cluded in the regular appropriations for fiscal 
year 1975 shall be exceeded. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate, 

The conferees are in sympathy with the 
objective of curtailing all unnecessary Gov- 
ernment travel and thereby reducing ex- 
penditures and conserving scarce energy re- 
sources. Accordingly, it is the intent of the 
conferees that this provision apply to all 
Government officers and employees in the 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial branches 
of the Government. In addition, it is the 
intent of the conferees that the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees conduct a continuing 
review of Government travel costs of indi- 
vidual departments and agencies with a view 
toward achieving further economies and re- 
ductions where practicable. 

CONFERENCE TOTAL—WITH COMPARISONS 


The total new budget (obligational) au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1975 recommended 
by the Committee of Conference, with com- 
parisons to the budget estimates, the House 
and Senate bills follow: 


Budget estimates considered 
by House 

House passed bill 

Budget estimates considered 

8, 286, 641, 178 

8, 755, 226, 678 

8, 659, 352, 078 


$8, 128, 761, 162 
8, 359, 751, 562 


Senate passed bill 
Conference agreement 


Conference compared with: 


-+372, 710, 900 
-+-299, 600, 516 
—95, 874, 600 


GEORGE MAHON, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

Jor L. EvINs, 

Epwarp P. BOLAND, 

DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

Tom STEED, 

JOHN M. SLACK, 

JOHN J. MCFALL, 

BoB Casey, 

E. A. CEDERBERG, 

ROBERT H. MICHEL, 

Howarp W. ROBISON 
(except for amend- 

ments 43 and 55), 

Garner E, SHRIVER, 

Josera M. MCDADE, 

Burt L. TALCOTT, 

on the Part of the House. 


Joun L. MCOLELLAN, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN C, STENNIS, 
JoHN O. PASTORE, 
ALAN BIBLE, 
Roserr C. BYRD, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
JosepH M. MONTOYA, 
ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
Miuron R., YOUNG, 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
Norris COTTON, 
'TED STEVENS, 
HENRY BELLMON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to: 

Mr. Youne of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois), for Decem- 
ber 3 and 4, 1974, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina (at the 
request of Mr. O'NEILL), for Novem- 
ber 25 and 26, 1974, on account of illness. 

Mr. Howarp (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL) for today through December 5, 
1974, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, for 10 
minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEELMAN) , to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Kemp, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Mutter, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WHALEN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bott, for 30 minutes on Decem- 
ber 3, 1974. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rose), to revise and extend 
their remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. CHAPPELL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wotrr, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Druvan, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. MELCHER, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gavpos, for 30 minutes, today. 

Ms. HoLTZMAN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fuqua, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Breaux) to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Roncatio of Wyoming, and to 
include extraneous matter in the RECORD 
today. 

Ms. Apzuc prior to remarks of Mr. 
OBEY. 

Mr. Hecuter of West Virginia, to ex- 
tend his remarks, and include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Sixes, and to include extraneous 
material and tabulations in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole today during considera- 
tion of H.R. 17468. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEELMAN, and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

. Kemp in two instances. 

. Ropison of New York. 

. LANDGREBE in four instances. 
. Hosmer in two instances. 

. BLACKBURN. 

. ASHBROOK in four instances. 
. BAKER. 

. HANRAHAN. 

. McCrory in two instances. 

. GILMAN in three instances, 
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Mr. Younce of Illinois in two instances. 

Mr. HUNT. 

Mr. Younc of Florida in two instances. 

Mrs. Hott in two instances. 

Mr. Huser in four instances. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mr. GUYER. 

Mr. Symms in two instances. 

Mr. Crane in five instances. 

Mr. pu Pont. 

Mr. Sxvuezirz in two instances. 

Mr. Derwinskr in three instances. 

Mr. O'BRIEN in two instances. 

Mr. GUDE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rose), and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CHAPPELL, 

Mr, MoornHeap of Pennsylvania in two 
instances, 

Mr. Kartu. 

Mr. Anverson of California in three 
instances, 

Mr. Raricxk in three instances. 

Mr. Gonzavez in three instances. 

Mr. MazzoLī in seven instances. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. James V., Stanton in three in- 
stances. 

Myr, LEGGETT. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. Gaypos in two instances. 

Mr. Teacue in two instances. 

Mr, HAMILTON. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. 

Mr, JOHN L. Burton in two instances. 

Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. Mitrorp in three instances. 

Mr. DENHOLM in two instances. 

Mr. McFALL. 

Mr. Hanna in two instances. 

Mr. DE LUGO. 

Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. Druvan in four instances. 

Mr. Dorn in two instances, 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Breaux) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Nepzt in two instances. 

Mr. ALEXANDER in two instances. 

Mr, FULTON. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. FisHer in four instances. 

Mr. Stark in 10 instances. 

Mr. James V. Stanton in three in- 
stances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2938. An act to implement the Federal 
responsibility for the care and education of 
the Indian people by improving the services 
and facilities of Federal Indian health pro- 
grams and encouraging maximum participa- 
tion of Indians in such programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 3802. An act to provide available nuclear 
information to committees and Members of 
Congress; and 
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8.J. Res. 248. A joint resolution assuring 
compensation for damages caused by nuclear 
incidents involving the nuclear reactor of a 
U.S. warship. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on November 25, 
1974, present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 16757. An act to extend the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 un- 
til August 31, 1975; and 

H.R. 17434. An act to amend the National 
Wildlife Refuge System Administration Act 
of 1966 to require payment of the fair mar- 
ket value of rights-of-way or other interests 
granted in such areas in connection with 
such uses, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with 
House Concurrent Resolution 689, the 
Chair declares the House adjourned un- 
til 12 o’clock noon, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 3, 1974. 

Thereupon (at 4 o'clock and 40 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 689, the House adjourned 
until Tuesday, December 3, 1974, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

3015. A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting his semiannual 
report covering the period ended June 30, 
1974, pursuant to section 10(g) of the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

3016. A letter from the president of the 
District of Columbia Bar, transmitting their 
selections for members of the Law Revision 
Commission, pursuant to the District of 
Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act (Public Law 93— 
379); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

3017. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
notice of proposed regulations relating to 
disbursement of payments for the basic edu- 
cational opportunity grant program, pursu- 
ant to section 431(d)(1) of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

3018. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a copy of the final regulations for the pro- 
gram of demonstration projects to improve 
school bealth and nutrition services for 
children from low-income families, pursuant 
to section 431(d)(1) of the General Educa- 
tion Provisions Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

3019. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
notice of proposed amendments to regula- 
tions governing support for improvement of 
postsecondary education, pursuant to section 
431(d)(1) of the General Education Provi- 
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sions Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

3020. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting notice of proposed regulations and 
guidelines governing special programs for 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds, 
pursuant to section 431(d)(1) of the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

3021. A letter from the President, Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the Corporation for 
fiscal year 1974, pursuant to section 240A(s) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended [22 U.S.C. 2200a(a)]; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

3022. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Administrator of General Services, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
chapter 33 of title 44, United States Code, to 
require mandatory application of the Gen- 
eral Records Schedules to all Federal agen- 
cies; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

3023. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the act entitled 
“To increase deposit insurance from $20,000 
to $40,000, to provide full insurance for pub- 
lic unit deposits of $100,000 per account, to 
establish a National Commission on Elec- 
tronic Fund Transfers, and for other pur- 
poses"; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

REcEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


3024. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on progress and problems in grants 
to improve bus transit systems; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

3025. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
that low-income groups are not helped by 
the Agency for International Development's 
Housing Investment Guaranty program; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

3026. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the examination of financial statements 
pertaining to the insurance operations of 
the Federal Housing Administration, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
for fiscal year 1973, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
851 (H. Doc. No. 93-399); to the Committee 
on Government Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 

3027. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report of claims for payment for newspaper 
advertising, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 236, and 
a draft of proposed legislation providing for 
settlement of the claims; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DORN: Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
S. 2363. An act to amend chapter 39 of title 
38, United States Code, relating to automo- 
biles and adaptive equipment for certain dis- 
abled veterans and members of the Armed 
Forces (Rept. No. 93-1494). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Committee 
on House Administration. House Resolution 
1400. Resolution to provide funds for the 
Committee on the Judiciary (Rept. No. 93- 
1495). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Committee 
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on House Administration. House Resolution 
1406. Resolution providing funds for the 
Committee on Rules (Rept. No. 93-1496) . Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 5773. A bill to establish 
the Spessard L. Holland National Seashore 
in the State of Florida, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 93-1497). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7515. A bill to amend 
the act of June 15, 1912, to permit an ex- 
change of lands in the State of California; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 93-1498). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DORN: Committee on Vetorans’ Af- 
fairs. S. 4040. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the provi- 
sions relating to payment of disability and 
death pension and dependency and indem- 
nity compensation, to increase income limi- 
tations, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 93-1499). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 16994, A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from 
gross income $500 or interest on savings in 
the case of an individual taxpayer (Rept. No. 
93-1500). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 17505. A bill to rescind certain 
budget authority recommended in the mes- 
sages of the President of September 20, 1974 
(H. Doc. 93-361), October 4, 1974 (H. Doc. 93- 
365), and November 13, 1974 (H. Doc. 83-387), 
transmitted pursuant to section 1012 of the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 93-1501). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Pursuant to the order of the House on 
Nov. 21, 1974, the following report was 
filed on Nov. 26, 1974.} 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 17488. A bill to provide a wind- 
fall profits tax on oil, to phase out percent- 
age depletion on oit and natural gas, to in- 
crease the low-income allowance, to make 
changes in the treatment of foreign income, 
and to make certain other adjustments in 
the tax laws (Rept. No. 93-1502). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of conference. 

Conference report on H.R. 16900 (Rept. No. 
93-1503). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

ELR. 17517. A bill to amend the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972, to provide 
for Federal-State cooperation in activities 
which may affect the coastal zone of a State 
prior to final approval of a State’s coastal 
zone Management program; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 17518. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide penal- 
ties for certain persons who employ, or who 
refer for employment, aliens who are in the 
United States illegally, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL (for himself and 
Mr. BEvILL) : 

H.R. 17519. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
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income certain amounts recelyed by mem- 
bers of certain firefighting and rescue units; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 17520. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for the 
coverage of certain psychologists’ services 
under the supplementary medical insurance 
benefits program established by part B of 
such title; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DENNIS: 

H.R. 17521. A bill relating to executive 

privilege; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DRINAN: 

H.R. 17522. A bill to broaden the income 
tax base, provide eauity among taxpayers, 
and to otherwise reform the income tax pro- 
visions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginią: 

H.R. 17523. A bill to amend section 524 of 
title 28, United States Code, to provide that 
appropriations for the Department of Justice 
shall be authorized by the Congress on an 
annual basis, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Ms. HOLTZMAN: 

ER. 17524. A bill to provide for a Special 
Counsel to represent the United States in all 
litigation pertaining to Presidential mate- 
rials of Richard Nixon; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ICHORD (for himself, Mr. Dent, 
Mr. TAYLOR of Missouri, Mr. BRINE- 
Ley, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. 
Price of Ilinois, and Mr. EILBERC) : 

H.R. 17525. A bill to amend the Credit Con- 
trol Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 376; 12 U.S.C. 1901 
et seq.) to fix maximum interest charges in 
connection with credit transactions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H.R. 17526. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 to clarify the training goals of such act, 
to permit private organizations to train em- 
ployees for jobs funded under such act, to 
assure that such employees receive an op- 
portunity for employment in the private 
sector of the economy, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 17527. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 to provide additional jobs for unem- 
ployed persons through programs of public 
service employment; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

E.R. 17528. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of such facilities as deemed neces- 
sary by the Secretary of the Army (acting 
through the Chief of Engineers) in the vicin- 
ity of Logan and Nelsonville, Ohio, for the 
purpose of providing adequate flood protec- 
tion to this area; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 17529. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a statue to commemorate the founding of 
the Marine Barracks, Washington, D.C. by 
President Thomas Jefferson; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 17530. A bill to amend chapter 40, title 
18, United States Code, to authorize the de- 
struction of explosive materials subject to 
seizure and forfeiture where it is impractical 
or unsafe to remove the materials to a place 
of storage or where such materials cannot be 
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safely stored; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 17531. A bill to amend the Postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act tof 1967 to 
abolish the Commission on Executive, Legis- 
lative and Judicial Salaries; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 17532. A bill to impose quantitative 
limitations on the importation of shrimp 
into the United States during calendar years 
1974 and 1975, and to impose a duty on im- 
ported shrimp; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES V.. STANTON: 

H.R. 17533. A bill to name a portion of the 
site of the Anthony J, Celebrezze Federal 
Building in Cleveland, Ohio, the George 
Washington Square; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself, Mr. 
BELL, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
COTTER, Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. 
Downine, Mr. EscH, Mr. FLOWERS, 
Mr. Fuqua, Mr. GUNTER, Mr. HECHLE2 
of West Virginia, Mr. MILFORD, Mr. 
McCormack, Mr. MosHER, Mr. 
PICKLE, Mr. RoE, and Mr. WINN) : 

H.R. 17534. A bill to increase the effective- 
ness and promote the use of earth resources 
technology satellites; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. THONE: 

H.R. 17535. A bill to extend the time for 
using funds appropriated to carry out the 
1973 Rural Environmental Assistance Pro- 
gram and the 1974 Rural Environmental Con- 
servation Program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 17536. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to eliminate the reduc- 
tion made to retired or retainer pay, for pur- 
poses of providing a surviving spouse with 
an annuity under the Survivor Benefit Plan, 
during periods when the person entitled to 
such pay is unmarried; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 17537. A bill to amend title XVI of the 
Social Security Act to provide for the payment 
of certain emergency assistance grants and 
special allowances to recipients of supple- 
mental security income benefits, to authorize 
cost-of-living increases in such benefits and 
in State supplementary payments, to prevent 
reductions in such benefits because of social 
security benefit increases, to provide reim- 
bursement to States for home relief payments 
to disabled applicants prior to determination 
of their disability, to permit payment of such 
benefits directly to drug addicts and alco- 
holics (without a third party payee) in cer- 
tain cases, and to restore to recipients of 
such benefits their right to participate in the 
food stamp and surplus commodities pro- 
grants; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 17538. A bill to expand and accelerate 
the domestic and international development 
and use of thermonuclear energy through 
the establishment of certain advisory com- 
mittees; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. WHALEN: 

H.R. 17539, A bill to extend and improve 
the Nation’s unemployment programs and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.J. Res. 1170. Joint resolution designating 
April 17, 1975, as National Food Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.J. Res. 1171. Joint resolution to pro- 
vide for the designation of December 15, 
1974, as Honor Thy Parents Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.J. Res. 1172. Joint resolution to declare 
November 24 to December 1, 1974, “National 
Bible Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BRAY (for himself, Mr. Map- 
DEN, Mr. LANDGREBE, Mr. BRADEMAS, 
Mr. RousH, Mr. Huus, Mr. MYERS, 
Mr. Zion, Mr, HAMILTON, Mr. DEN- 
Nis, Mr. Hupnut, Mr. O'NEIL, Mr. 
McFatt, Mr. RuHoprs, and Mr. 
ARENDS ): 

H. Res. 1477. Resolution accepting a por- 
trait of Charles Abraham Halleck of the 
State of Indiana; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. VANIK (for himself, Mr. 
RuHopeEs, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr, BELL, Mr. RODINO, Mr. HUTCHIN- 
son, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
WicctIns, Mr. Morcan, Mr. THomp- 
SON of New Jersey, Mr. J. WILLIAM 
STANTON, Mr. STEELMAN, Mr. BRADE- 
MAS, Mr. COHEN, Mr. Rem, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. Rees, Mrs, SCHROEDER, 
Mr, S&IBERLING, Mr. WHALEN, Mr, 
REUSS, Mr, DELLENBACK, Mr. FLYNT, 
and Mr. YATES) : 

H. Res. 1478. Resolution to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of the 
Honorable Winston S. Churchill; considered 
and agreed to. 

By Mr. VANIK (for himself, Mr. SHIP- 
LEY, Mr. McCrory, Mr. DANIELSON, 
Mr, MosHer, and Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. Res. 1479. Resolution to commemorate 
the 100 anniversary of the birth of the Hon- 
orable Winston S. Churchill; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, DENT (for himself, Mr. MUR- 
THA, Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Dominick V, DANIELS) : 

H. Res, 1480. Resolution, impact of imports 
on unemployment investigation; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LAGOMARSINO (for himself 
and Mr. GOLDWATER): 

H. Res. 1481. Resolution to provide that 
the allowance for stationery for Members of 
the House of Representatives may not be 
withdrawn in cash, and for other purposes: 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. THONE: 

H. Res. 1482. Resolution to require ap- 
proval by the House of Representatives with 
respect to the fixing or adjustment of cer- 
tain allowances for Members of the House; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DELLUMS: 

H.R, 17540. A bill for the relief of Phiroze 
J. Nagarvala; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, GIBBONS: 

H.R. 17541. A bill for the relief of T. Sgt. 
Elmo M. Miller, U.S. Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R, 17542. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Harry Harford; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 17543. A bill for the relief of Liwang 
Ameng Garcia and Nelson Ameng Montoya; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

570, By the SPEAKER: Petition of Green 
Brook Country Club, North Caldwell, N.J., 
relative to removal of Gen. George S. Brown, 
Chairman of the Joints Chief of Staff; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

571, Also, petition of city council, Phila- 
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delphia, Pa., relative to inflation; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

572, Also, petition of the Committee on 
Roads and Highways of the Oklahoma State 
Legislative Council, Oklahoma City, relative 
to the impoundment of Federal Aid Highway 
Trust Fund moneys; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

573, Also, petition of the city council, War- 
rensville Heights, Ohio, relative to general 
revenue sharing; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 6708. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964; or to an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute to H.R. 6708; or to a 
substitute amendment to H.R. 6708. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 
Page 2, line 2—change “and” to “or”, 


SENATE—Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


The Senate met at 11:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. HAROLD E. 
HucGuHes, a Senator from the State of 
Iowa. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Lord God of our fathers and our 
God, by whom our Nation has been es- 
tablished in freedom and preserved in 
union, we thank Thee for Thy faithful- 
ness from generation to generation; for 
the rich land given us for our inherit- 
ance, for the durability of our institu- 
tions, for an honorable place among the 
nations, for the opportunity of increas- 
ing service to the world, for the absence 
of war and the promise of peace, for per- 
severance in correcting the wrong and 
strengthening the right, and for a per- 
vading sense of Thy presence and power. 

At the coming Festival of Thanksgiv- 
ing for Thy bounty in this land, make us 
mindful of the needs of others. Forgive 
all extravagence, gluttony, and waste. 
Grant to us the generous heart, the 
disciplined demeanor, and the com- 
passionate will to share life’s blessings 
with others. 

We beseech Thee to keep this Nation 
ever under Thy care and guide its lead- 
ers according to Thy will. 

In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., November 26, 1974. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. HAROLD E. 
HucuHes, a Senator from the State of Iowa, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during 
my absence. 

JAMES O, EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HUGHES thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 


the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, November 25, 1974, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE RECENT TRIP OF PRESIDENT 
FORD TO JAPAN, KOREA, AND 
RUSSIA 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, this 
morning the bipartisan leadership of the 
Senate and House met with the President 
of the United States and listened with 
great interest as he reported on his trip 
to Japan, to Korea, and to the Soviet 
Union. 

Without question, a very important, 
historic interim agreement has been 
reached between the President and the 
representative of the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Brezhnev—an understanding setting 
forth guidelines, important limitations, 
within which negotiators can proceed to 
negotiate a final arms limitation agree- 
ment. The understanding achieved puts 
a realistic and meaningful cap or limi- 
tation on the arms race. 

This morning, President Ford briefed 
the leadership in considerable detail. It is 
my understanding that the detail and 
numbers will be more widely available 
within the week. 

Before these facts and details are even 
available, I hope we will not witness an 
effort to pick apart and undermine the 
important further negotiations that still 
must take place. 

My concern is this: I hope that the 
effort which has gone so well, so far, will 
not be jeopardized—that we will not 
throw away the chance to finalize this 
very important opportunity to provide, 
over the decade ahead, a meaningful cap 
or limit on the arms race. 

As I sensed the situation, the interim 
agreement reached is a development 
that was welcomed by the leadership of 
both political parties. It is a develop- 
ment about which the leaders, the Con- 
gress, and the people are eager to hear 
more. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) is recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. President, with the 
agreement of the Senator from Oregon, 
who has the time, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that 5 minutes, 10 minutes—— 

Mr, GOLDWATER. Five minutes will 
be enough. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Five minutes be yielded 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Five minutes from the time of the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank my good 
friend, the Senator from Oregon, and 
my equally good friend, the Senator 
from Michigan. 


THE PRESIDENT'S TRIP ABROAD 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
merely want to rise to comment on the 
remarks which have just been made by 
the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan relative to some information on 
what the President feels he has accom- 
plished in his talks with Brezhnev. 

Mr. President, nobody in this world 
wants peace more than I. No one in this 
world would like to see multilateral dis- 
armament more than I. But the thing 
that disturbs me at the present moment 
is the fact that to the rest of the world 
we seem to be willing to give anything, 
willing to do anything, just to make the 
Soviets happy. 

Mr. President, I cannot comment too 
deeply on this until I understand com- 
pletely what it is that President Ford 
has agreed to do in respect to the SALT 
talks with the Russians, but I am deeply 
disturbed by the way that we are losing 
friends all over this world. 

We see in the United Nations only 
three or four countries that stand be- 
hind the United States and 20 years ago 
they all stood behind us. 

In our efforts, seemingly to placate the 
Communists anyplace in the world, we 
are causing our friends in Europe and 
our friends in South America and our 
friends in Asia to wonder just how far 
we are going to go. 

Now, we can go too far, Mr. President. 
We can give away everything we fought 
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for for nearly 200 years in this country, 
and I am not convinced that it is yet 
within the hearts and minds of the So- 
viets to sit in a peaceful world with us. 

I think it would be to our advantage, 
I think it would be to theirs, and I do 
not want to see efforts stopped to achieve 
that, but I think we have to look at this 
very realistically. We have to realize that 
we have given away to the Soviets su- 
periority; that in spite of what some 
people say they now have a stronger navy 
than we have; they have more subma- 
rines capable of delivering missiles than 
we have, and they can continue to build 
them and we cannot. They have more 
aircraft than we have, even though we 
may outnumber her in heavy bombers. 

Mr. President, I am deeply concerned 
lest the President, in his understanding 
effort to promote peace, will continue to 
go down this blissful road with the seem- 
ing rainbow at the end and the rainbow 
will disappear and this country could 
wind up not a second class nation, but 
a third or fourth or fifth class nation. 
‘This world cannot stand that. This world 
has to have the leadership of the United 
States, and no other country. 

So I am very interested in seeing the 
complete details of what President Ford 
feels he achieved in Vladivostok and I 
look forward to reading the entire text. 

I could not retain my seat, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the subject because I 
spoke to it yesterday and I shall continue 
to speak to it. 

I thank my friend from Oregon for 
yielding. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. The Senator from Oregon is recog- 
nized. The Senator from Oregon has 12 
minutes remaining. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 437—WORLD 
HUNGER AND FASTING 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution and I ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. I have checked with 
the leadership on both sides of the aisle 
and the measure does not meet any ob- 
jection for immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be stated by 
title. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res, 437) relating to world 
hunger and fasting. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
cently T received a can of cat food from 
a hungry person in my home State of 
Oregon challenging me to try it as a 
regular diet, as this person was doing. 
Just as this tragic example of hunger 
exists here in the United States, so do 
millions of worse examples of hunger, 
starvation, and malnutrition exist in so 
many areas of the world. 

Last year I came face to face with 
starving people as I visited a saintly 
woman known as Mother Theresa, whose 
ministry is among the poor and under- 
nourished of Calcutta, India. It is an 
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experience I will never forget. Among 
other things, it has changed my own 
eating habits and focused my attention 
on problems of hunger and malnutrition 
around the world. 

In light of the world food situation, I 
would like to introduce a resolution into 
the Senate calling on all Americans, 
beginning with the leadership of our 
Nation, to voluntarily fast, expressing 
concern for the poor, undernourished, 
and starving here and abroad. 

During and after World War I the 
United States was able to relieve suffer- 
ing and fed the hungry in Europe, be- 
cause of the grassroots food conservation 
of the American people. 

Under the leadership of President Wil- 
son and the Director of his food relief 
program, Herbert Hoover, Americans 
responded voluntarily by cutting their 
food consumption. The effort began after 
the crops were planted in 1917, so pro- 
duction could not be stepped up to meet 
the needs of our Allies in Europe. Hoover 
appealed for all citizens to eat less, and 
they did. That year, Mr. President, this 
voluntary cutback resulted in freeing 
5.4 million tons of food to send overseas. 
I would note as a footnote that this 5.4 
million tons of aid in 1917 is more by a 
substantial degree than we are planning 
to provide this present year. The im- 
portant thing here is that the people 
of this country altered their eating hab- 
its and consumed less, so that food would 
be available to send to those in need. 

To fight the famine that ravages so 
many millions of minds and bodies 
throughout this globe, the U.S. Govern- 
ment should do everything it can to al- 
leviate this problem. As a delegate to 
the U.N. World Food Conference, I will 
continue to fight for such efforts. 

At the foundation of this country, 
however, it is the individual and his or 
her response that counts. Our country’s 
real strength is in the hands of the 
individual. 

I haye received many letters from peo- 
ple, both in Oregon and from around 
the country, asking how they can help 
fight world hunger. It will take a multi- 
faceted effort. At the individual level, 
however, the practice of fasting is a 
meaningful step by an individual. It rep- 
resents a personal commitment, and is 
a sacrifice. As a person fasts, he or she 
can think how wasteful food consump- 
tion patterns can be changed. 

Mr. President, I am not calling for 
any revolutionary step. I am calling for 
every American to examine his eating 
habits to see how wasteful habits of over- 
consumption can be changed to those of 
food conservation. Certainly, there are 
Americans who are starving today, in 
this country of plenty. As a part of the 
program of personal awareness that peo- 
ple should be encouraged to undertake, 
efforts should be made to find hungry 
people in the local area, and undertake 
steps to provide some nourishing relief. 

The resolution I am submitting today 
ties in with a program organized to in- 
crease public awareness of world hunger 
and to try and help the suffering from 
global hunger. This program, known as 
Project FAST—fight against starvation 
today—is directed by World Vision, In- 
ternational. The driving force in this or- 
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ganization is its president, Dr. Stanley 
Mooneyham. He spearheads their efforts 
to fight hunger and other human prob- 
lems in many areas of the world. I will 
describe World Vision in greater detail 
later in these remarks. 

Mr. President, there are many private 
voluntary organizations as well as World 
Vision, but the resolution today calls for 
special attention to be given to assisting 
the world’s hungry people during the 
year from Thanksgiving Day this year— 
this next Thursday—to Thanksgiving 
Day 1975. In this year, I believe people 
should take every effort possible to help 
alleviate hunger throughout the world. 
One way this can be done is through 
changes in our consumption habits. 

The second part of the resolution calls 
for a national day of fasting to be held 
1 year from yesterday—on the Monday 
of Thanksgiving week 1975—to culmi- 
nate this year of public awareness and 
concern, In addition, World Vision is de- 
veloping plans for statewide fasts in vari- 
ous States on the first Monday of various 
months to generate support for the na- 
tional recognition of November 24, 1975. 
They also are planning telethons, a film 
documentary, and other steps to involve 
people individually in this endeavor. 

As we enter a holiday season, I urge all 
Americans to refrain from the self-in- 
dulgence of overeating and food wasting. 
Instead, we should utilize this holiday 
season to really express “thankful giv- 
ing” and to help the voluntary organiza- 
tions throughout this country that are 
dedicated to fighting hunger around the 
world. I know one family that plans to 
observe a holiday meal with a fast, and 
instead, members of the family will come 
to the table and put moneys in a bowl, 
and donate the funds to fight world hun- 
ger. Numerous other ways exist to make 
a personal commitment. 

By observing a fast on the Monday of 
Thanksgiving week in 1975, perhaps if 
will help focus each person’s attention 
on what that person really should be 
thankful for, and the need to bring hope 
to those less fortunate than ourselves. 

Mr. President, I want to call particular 
attention to the organization that is or- 
ganizing Project FAST. World Vision In- 
ternational is a group I am proud to have 
become acquainted with as a member of 
its board of directors. World Vision is 
spearheaded by Dr. Stanley Mooneyham, 
and the adjective “dynamic” does not 
even do justice to his abilities and many 
talents. 

World Vision International is a non- 
profit Christian humanitarian organiza- 
tion providing worldwide emergency re- 
lief, child care services, and economic 
development aid. It will celebrate its 
25th anniversary during 1975. 

Based in Monrovia, Calif., the volun- 
tary agency initially began helping chil- 
dren in response to the Korean war. 
Since then, it has expanded its work to 
include a wide range of projects in 30 
countries, primarily in Asia and Africa. 
In its 25 years, World Vision has con- 
tributed millions of dollars in direct in- 
ternational aid. Included in its activities 
is the care of more than 66,000 children 
in 30 countries; building and supporting 
medical facilities such as a new hospital 
in Phnom Penh, Cambodia, said to be the 
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most modern and well-equipped medical 
facility in the Khmer Republic; and 
initiating medium-range agricultural, 
educational, and economic self-help de- 
velopment projects which have provided 
millions of dollars in relief assistance to 
victims of war, earthquakes, and other 
disasters. 

This year, the organization has dedi- 
cated its anniversary as a “year for a 
hungry world” and the awakening of the 
American public to the needs of starving 
people in the Sahel region of Africa, 
Ethiopia, Bangladesh, India, and launch- 
ing Project FAST—fight against starva- 
tion today, a public awareness campaign 
I mentioned earlier. 

Mr. President, approximately 80 per- 
cent of World Vision's annual budget is 
spent in direct aid, while only 20 percent 
is absorbed in fundraising and adminis- 
tration. This gratifying ratio is the re- 
sult of field operations based on avoiding 
a duplication of efforts. 

Working closely with other voluntary 
organizations as well as with indigenous 
churches, World Vision directly funds 
existing or proposed programs which it 
feels are well-run and meaningful, The 
agency sets up its own programs only in 
those areas where no similar ones exist. 
As much as possible, World Vision works 
through nationals in each country. Its 
overseas staff includes fewer than 20 
Americans. But some 2,000 nationals. At 
present, there are World Vision field of- 
fices in Vietnam, Bangladesh, Korea, 
Cambodia, Hong Kong, Kenya, the Phil- 
ippines, India, Indonesia, Thailand, Bra- 
zil, and Laos. 

The success of World Vision’s efforts is 
very evident in its birthplace. Korean 
programs once devoted to saving children 
from death and disease now operate to 
train healthy, educated children for col- 
lege and jobs. The World Vision Korean 
Children’s Choir is an example of the 
agency’s vocational training programs in 
Korea today, There are also embroidery, 
dressmaking, and other vocational train- 
ing courses for girls; scholarships for 
gifted students; community development 
projects; leprosy treatment and research 
and other programs. 

Other World Vision “success” stories 
involve long-range development projects 
which are now self-supporting. Fishing 
cooperatives have been developed in Viet- 
nam and the Philippines; Moslem refu- 
gees on Mindanao, the Philippines, have 
been relocated and rehabilitated; people 
in India have been provided with food- 
for-work and materials to dig needed 
deep wells; and Africans have been 
helped to improve their health, educa- 
tion, and economic standards. 

Mr. President, World Vision is funded 
by voluntary contributions from indi- 
viduals and groups in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
New Zealand. Sponsors of children con- 
tribute $12 monthly and funds for relief 
and other projects are raised by special 
appeal mailings. Donations of foodstuffs 
and medicines are received from various 
industries throughout the country. As a 
validated voluntary agency, World Vision 
relief also works closely with the U.S. 
Agency for International Development— 
USAID—and other international and 
governmental agencies. 
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World Vision is headed by Dr. W. Stan- 
ley Mooneyham, formerly vice president 
of international relations for the Billy 
Graham Evangelistic Association. He is 
a persistent and effective advocate of hu- 
manitarian action as a cornerstone of 
christian convictions. Members of the 
board include Dr. Richard Halverson, 
chairman, Washington, D.C.; Claude 
Edwards, vice chairman, Whittier, Calif.; 
Dr. F. Carlton Both, secretary-treasurer, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Dr. Stanley Mooney- 
ham, president, Arcadia, Calif.; Dr. Ted 
W. Engstrom, executive vice president, 
Arcadia, Calif.; Dr. Paul S: Rees, vice 
president at large, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Herbert Hawkins, Arcadia, Calif.; Cole- 
man Perry, Fresno, Calif.; William 
Newell, Willowdale, Ontario, Canada; 
Winston Weaver, Harrisonburg, Va.; 
Bruce Ogden, Warwick Farm, Australia. 
As I mentioned I am also a member of 
the board of directors. 

Mr. President, I call to World Vision 
because it is the spirit of volunteerism 
that pervades this organization that al- 
lows it to touch the spirit of all people 
with whom the organization comes in 
contact. 

Other fine voluntary organizations 
also provide support for hungry people 
throughout the world. The important as- 
pect is not whether it is World Vision 
that is meeting this need, but that these 
needs are being met by voluntary means. 

In closing, Mr. President, I urge the 
Congress to approve this resolution as an 
indication of support for this personal 
and voluntary effort of self-commitment 
by all Americans. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 437) was agreed 
to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its. preamble, 
reads as follows: 

S. Res. 437 

Whereas the United Nations World Food 
Conference has focused the attention of the 
world on the plight of those people through- 
out the world suffering from starvation and 
malnutrition; and 

Whereas efforts to alleviate world hunger 
require not only increased food production 
and better distribution throughout the 
world, but also changes in food consump- 
tion patterns among developed nations; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
historically have demonstrated a generous 
humanitarian response to those in need: 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that 

(1) beginning with Thanksgiving Day, 
1974, and concluding with Thanksgiving 
Day, 1975, this nation embark upon a spirit 
of identification with the hungry people of 
the world, with self sacrifice, and with shar- 
ing through the practice of fasting; 

(2) the Monday of Thanksgiving Week, 
November 24, 1975, be recognized as a 
National Day of Fasting; 

(3) the practice of fasting be encouraged 
in connection with holiday and religious 
periods when the temptation is greatest to 
spend in excess on foods, gifts, and many 
non-essential items; 

(4) the people of the United States in- 
divyidually and as a nation reevaluate their 
own life styles and during this year seek to 
change their habits from those of overcon- 
sumption to those of conservation; and 
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(5) individuals are encouraged to share 
such saved monies sacrifically with the 
starving millions of the world and not to 
spend such monies on more articles which 
increase the gap between the have and have- 
not peoples of the world. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has 5 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I would like to yield 
my remaining 5 minutes to my distin- 
guished colleague and friend from Idaho 
(Mr. McCiure). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
from Idaho is recognized for 5 minutes. 


A QUESTION OF DETENTE 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for yielding this 
time to me. 

I commend the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN), and the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) for the remarks 
they have already addressed to the Sen- 
ate today on this subject. 

Mr. President, I would like to know 
when the coverup is going to stop. And 
I am not talking about Watergate. The 
American citizen has a right to know the 
basic facts related to his country’s de- 
fense. In Washington we are getting a 
stream of information of three kinds. 

First, long-range predictions of our 
country’s strength as opposed to that of 
the Soviet Union are very, very pessimis- 
tic. 

Second, violations by Russia of the 
SALT I agreements have been alleged 
and not satisfactorily rebutted by the 
Government. 

Third, there is every indication that 
SALT II will be a resumption of an agree- 
ment-making process which favors a 
clear strategic advantage to the U.S.S.R. 

The reason for the last seems to be 
bound up in the fact that officials respon- 
sible for these SALT talks are more con- 
cerned with making points on the short- 
run diplomatic scoreboard, than achiev- 
ing a lasting peace built on parity. The 
thinking seems to be that détente, what- 
ever it means, is good. Allegations of vio- 
lations would certainly disturb détente. 
Strategic inferiority is the inevitable out- 
come, There is little we can do about a 
runaway diplomatic bureaucracy except 
recall it. For some reason it is very diffi- 
cult to bring this discussion before the 
public. The New York Times devoted 5 
eolumn-inches of a Reuters dispatch on 
an inside page to Senator BUCKLEY’S 
strong statement on the subject and the 
Washington Post informs us: 

A State Department official, who declined 
use of his name, reiterated . . . that there is 
“no evidence” that the Soviet Union has vio- 
lated the SALT accord, 


Nothing more. No explanation at all. 

Does anyone remember the Cuban 
missile crisis? The Miami Herald and 
Senator Kenneth Keating of New York 
were dismissed as virtually hysterical 
when they insisted day after day that 
the Soviet Union had placed in Cuba in- 
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termediate range ballistic missiles capa- 
ble of knocking out U.S. cities? 

Are we to have a replay of this situa- 
tion? Is it really impossible to learn from 
history? Does a public and a press which 
must remember that eventually the So- 
viet Union admitted the presence of its 
Cuban missiles really want the whole 
question buried by routine denials of 
some State Department official who will 
not even give his name? 

What is the meaning of détente? Is 
there an accepted definition? It does not 
appear in the Oxford-English Diction- 
ary. “Fowler's English Usage” lists it, but 
refers you to French words. By the sixties 
“Webster's” included it, deciding that it 
meant “a lessening of tension or hostil- 
ities, especially between nations.” 

The imprecision of this definition 
hardly lends itself to international 
agremeents on whose structure will rest 
the safety of the world. 

A lessening of hostilities, or the capa- 
bility to be hostile, must be mutual and 
equal or else it would have another 
name—surrender. What the United 
States apparently has to learn, is some- 
thing the rest of the world has known 
for years. In dealing with the Soviet 
Union, we play by the written rules and 
they play by the Kremlin’s. Even when 
they have been exceedingly transparent, 
the United States has been naive. In 1958 
the U.S.S.R. had just finished a series of 
tests and had its nuclear house nicely in 
order, whereupon it invited the United 
States to join it in a bombing mora- 
torium shortly before our own tests were 
scheduled to begin. On August of that 
year, the United States and United King- 
dom agreed to suspend tests and begin 
negotiations. Thereafter the Soviets vio- 
lated the moratorium with atmospheric 
testing in Siberia. The Soviets tested 
again in 1961 and eventually decided not 
to renew the moratorium. Eventually 
they signed the limited test ban treaty 
after their tests of multimegaton weap- 
ons were complete. 

They went into the SALT I talks with 
even a greater ambition and when the 
rhetorical dust had settled, went home 
with an agreement which allowed them 
950 ballistic missile launchers on sub- 
marines, to 710 for the United States. 
They won 62 modern ballistic missile 
submarines, to 44 for the United States. 

There were other potential balances 
written into SALT I but they depended 
upon two things. First, U.S. commitment 
to developing and maintaining forces and 
systems permitted, and, second, Russian 
compliance with restrictions placed on 
their forces and systems. 

Mr. President, have we forgotten al- 
ready the debate which stirred the coun- 
try and divided this body? The Russians 
refused to permit on-site inspection so 
our Government placed our future safety 
on the less sure foundation of surveil- 
lance coupled with an agreement by the 
Soviet’s agreement not to obstruct this 
information collection. We now see clear 
évidence of violation of this agreement. 
But even on-site inspection would be of 
little help if our Government has grown 
incapable of the limitations on weapons 
written into the agreement. And there 
is clear evidence that the Soviet Union 
is violating the treaty. 


Now, with SALT II on the agenda, 
Americans have reason to wonder what 
their Government will do next. That Gov- 
ernment seems to be disinterested in the 
fact that Russia is developing a land- 
mobile ABM in violation of the treaty. It 
is ignoring the fact that the Soviets are 
increasing their interference with our 
satellite monitors in violation of the same 
treaty. But what is far more disturbing, 
our own Government is not giving us the 
facts. And it is not telling us how the 
United States is preparing to cope with 
the situation, or if there is a plan at all. 
What does emerge in the press is weak 
denials by “State Department spokes- 
men” that violations have occurred, 
fuzzy statements about détente, and oc- 
casional Communist rhetoric written in 
language which would surely give the 
show away to any careful reader. 

Lest I be accused of seeing Communist 
where there are none, I cite the article 
in the Washington Star News on Sun- 
day, November 10, by Genrik Trofi- 
menko, whom the Star identifies as chief 
of the military-political affairs depart- 
ment of Moscow’s Institute of US. 
Studies. The hyphenated department 
name is significant by itself. The rhetoric 
includes such phrases as the “incredible 
scares” which Mr. Laird “stirred up,” 
which were the “figment of his imagina- 
tion.” He says that as soon as the Penta- 
gon dismisses one threat, “they invent 
another.” He continues: 

Nor will the past attempts of some Ameri- 
cans to impose a decision of the other side, 
one which is in keeping with U.S, military 
and technical policy but greatly as variance 
with the traditions and principles of Soviet 
military and technical policy, lead to positive 
results. 


The only surprise here is that Ameri- 
cans were not labeled “the running dogs 
of imperialism.” It may surprise Mr. 
Trofimenko but the American public is 
not in any mood to be governed by the 
traditions and principles of the Soviet 
military and technical policy, partic- 
ularly as the institute in Moscow has 
so conveniently explained the “military- 
political” relationship. 

What worries the American people 
however is the mood of their leaders. In- 
sidious enough is the suggestion that 
“offsetting asymmetries” may prevail in 
the weapons treaties. Technical experts, 
even those on the same side cannot 
agree on what would be considered off- 
setting in the way of asymmetries. Mr. 
Trofimenko’s suggestion that this classi- 
cally absurd mix of apples and oranges 
be extended to “factors of an economic, 
geographic, demographic, military, and 
technical nature” is frightening in the 
light of American concessions in SALT 
I. One possibility on the horizon is that 
Americans will be given a chance to deal 
away more than weapons superiority or 
even equivalence. Geographic advan- 
tages for political ones would be impos- 
sible to calculate, as geography is stable 
and politics anything but. 

Mandated demography is something 
most Americans would object to as a 
purely internal matter, to say nothing 
of including it as part of a package deal 
with the USSR. No such change in the 
historical thinking of this country should 
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be contemplated without a full public 
discussion and public support. 

Such a discussion should be placed 
in the context of world events as they 
evolve today. The United States has 
weakened itself militarily to such a de- 
gree that Israel spokesmen have felt it 
necessary to warn us about the need to 
maintain our nonnuclear military 
strength. As NATO fails, we see the end 
of air bases in the Azores and possible 
losses of bases in Turkey. Pressures to 
give up the Panama Canal and get out 
of Micronesia could further weaken the 
United States. OAS came dangerously 
close to recognition of Cuba which would 
have strengthened the Communist base 
in this hemisphere. Italy has suffered an 
economic collapse and has a strong Com- 
munist Party eager to take over. Saddest 
of all is the condition of our once mighty 
ally, England. 

The summit talks in Vladivostok have 
given us superficially comforting words 
like “optimism,” “breakthrough,” and 
phrases like “cap on the arms race.” We 
have heard none of the substantially as- 
suring words like “onsite inspection,” 
or references to past violations, The 
world situation simply does not allow us 
to be lulled by pleasing generalities. How 
can we possibly enter into any further 
treaties which must depend upon Soviet 
compliance in the face of the clear evi- 
dence of violation of past treaty commit- 
ments? They will not permit onsite in- 
spection, and they then violate the very 
provisions which were to be our assur- 
ance of compliance without onsite in- 
spection. Instead of demanding that they 
conform, the President and Secretary of 
State assure them of our continued good 
will—settling again for the blind faith 
which presumes equal good will on the 
part of the Soviets. Taken in this context, 
recent revelations that there have been 
serious violations of SALT I must not be 
ignored. 

As I said on the Senate floor last week, 
I have learned from reliable sources that 
the Soviets are upgrading the antiair- 
craft SA5 system into a land mobile ABM, 
Furthermore, in the absence of onsite 
inspections, they have frustrated our at- 
tempts to monitor the situation in ac- 
cordance with SALT I. Any effort to de- 
termine “equivalance” in the political 
sphere cannot ignore the increasing de 
facto imbalance of world power. And 
any treaties or protocols effected by 
SALT II should take such facts into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, if the administration 
fails to acknowledge this, and if a new 
international plan with respect to U.S. 
strengths and weaknesses, allies and op- 
ponents is not. made public, the United 
States has no business participating in 
SALT II. 

Mr. President, it is a whole new ball 
game. Our Government ought to recog- 
nize this. We should not be negotiating 
on presumptions of alliances that might 
have been valid 5 years ago. The changes 
that have occurred throughout the world 
since SALT I have not strengthened our 
hand at the bargaining table. At a time 
when we should be exercising extreme 
caution, we seem to be embarking upon 
diplomatic initiatives in a state of blind 
euphoria, 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIs) 
is recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
charged against the remaining time of 
the majority leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayn). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 260— 
CONVENING OF THE 1ST SES- 
SION OF THE 94TH CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the joint leadership of the 
Senate, I send to the desk a joint resolu- 
tion and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

‘The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution relative to the conven- 
ing of the 1st session of the 94th Congress. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
immediate consideration; and, without 
objection, the joint resolution will be 
considered to have been read the second 
time at length. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 260) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the first regular 
session of the 94th Congress shall begin at 
12 o’clock noon on Tuesday, January 14, 1975. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) 
is recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator needs 
more time, he can have part of my time. 
Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I am sorry I was not in 
the Chamber at 11:45. We were discuss- 
ing a matter in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and were coming to a 
decision. 
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GETTING THE FACTS ON THE 
ECONOMY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
American people are deeply worried about 
the inflation that has taken place in the 
economy. They are perplexed as to what 
has happened and why it occurred. They 
want very much to know the facts, and 
they are entitled to know them, to the 
very best extent that the facts can be 
established. 

In my judgment, the people have the 
right to expect that Congress will find 
out the facts and see that the people are 
informed. If this is not done, I believe 
that the people will lose confidence in the 
Congress. 

On Thursday, November 21, the Demo- 
cratic Caucus unanimously approved a 
sense of the caucus resolution which I 
proposed, and which is worded as fol- 
lows: 

We urge the joint partisan leadership for 
the Congress to join in steps to obtain an in- 
depth evaluation of major aspects of the 
present state of the economy by competent 
persons, hold subsequent hearings on the 
facts, and that the Executive Branch be in- 
vited to participate In the evaluations and 
hearings on a cooperative basis. 


What I have proposed in this resolu- 
tion is an all-out, vigorous investigation 
and development of the facts as to what 
has happened in the economy, with spe- 
cial emphasis on inflation and on the real 
reasons for the spread between the raw 
materials and the retail prices paid by 
consumers. This large disparity in prices 
is the least understood and most disturb- 
ing and exasperating aspect of inflation, 
so far as the American household is con- 
cerned. 

This will have to be a very thorough 
investigation, if it is to serve its purpose. 
I think that Congress should undertake 
it through a joint committee of the House 
and Senate, with a very able and out- 
standing staff of people that are well 
versed in many fields of our economy, 
with the avowed purpose that no stone 
will be left unturned. The intent would 
not be to punish, nor to spare from blame, 
but to get the facts—all the facts. 

I have not attempted to address the 
matter of assignment of this investiga- 
tion to a committee, as this is, of course, 
a matter for the leadership to determine. 

I strongly suggest that the executive 
branch be invited to participate on a co- 
operative basis in this endeavor. Then 
the legislative branch and the execu- 
tive branch each would be armed with 
the facts, and I believe that there can 
be substantial agreement as to those 
facts. This establishes a sound basis for 
both branches to share in the legislative 
and administrative remedies that would 
follow the investigation. 

On October 9, President Ford said in 
his economic message to Congress that 
he would seek vigorous enforcement of 
antitrust laws, and the Attorney General 
has subsequently confirmed that this is 
an objective of the Justice Department. 

I think a part of the investigation that 
I am proposing should be to look care- 
fully into whether conspiracy has played 
any part in the tremendous escalation of 
prices of some common items in the mar- 
ketplace. I do not charge that such con- 
spiracies have existed. Isay only that this 
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is a question that exists in the public 
mind, to which Congress should respond 
with the facts, whatever they may prove 
to be. 

I think that another aspect of the 
economy about which there is common 
public question, suspicion, or misunder- 
standing is in matters of foreign trade. 
The investigation I propose should give 
a thorough airing to such matters as the 
effects of import and export policies on 
domestic prices, commodity trading, and 
the effects of foreign participation 
therein, the international grain market, 
and the operations of multinational cor- 
porations. This is not to charge that 
there are unconscionable windfall prof- 
its; it is simply to cite the need for pub- 
lic knowledge of the facts. 

The first and foremost reason, how- 
ever, for a thorough congressional probe 
of the economy should be to track down 
the real reasons for the great disparity 
between the cost of the raw product and 
the final retail price paid by the house- 
wife. I do not single out nor omit any 
particular item, as the facts should be 
established across the board. 

However, beef is a good example. All 
are familiar with the fact that recently 
some farmers have gone so far as to de- 
stroy numbers of calves as a means of 
drawing attention to the trouble cattle 
producers are facing. This month a Mis- 
sissippi cattleman with a relatively small 
operation told me that he has on hand 
$10,000 worth of feed, some of which he 
raised and some he purchased. This will 
feed his young cattle until April 1. At the 
present price of beef on the hoof, he will 
be unable on that date to recover the 
full $10,000 if he sells the cattle. His 
dilemma is apparent. 

The Department of Agriculture defini- 
tion of the farm-retail spread compares 
the farm value of the poundage the 
farmer’s cattle will produce, less the 
value of byproducts, with the retail price. 
In the last few months that spread has 
been as high as 56 cents a pound. If the 
farmer does not start getting a part of 
that spread, he is going to be out of busi- 
ness, and the public is going to be out of 
beef. Both the farmer and the public 
want to know what causes this untenable 
economic situation. 

The farmer will tell you that this is 
just part of his problem. Last year nitro- 
gen fertilizer was $103 a ton. Now it is 
$247. Baling wire was $14 a hundred- 
pound box last year, and it is $37 now. 
Baling twine went from $9 to $31 for a 
40-pound bale, and barbed wire went 
from $14.70 to $25.70 for a quarter-mile 
spool. 

Sugar, like beef, is another item draw- 
ing public attention. The Department of 
Agriculture says that as of October, the 
wholesale price of raw cane sugar has 
gone to $38.83 a hundred pounds, up 
from $11.15 a year ago. Refined granu- 
lated sugar went from $13.95 a hundred 
pounds to $39.95. Here the farm-retail 
spread remained relatively constant, and 
the producer’s share went up. However, in 
the public eye, the fact remains that a 
5-pound sack of sugar went from 90 
cents to $2.83 in a year, and the public 
wants to know why. 

Another source of public discontent is 
the repricing of items already on the 
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retail shelves. The papers carry stories 
of housewives peeling off as many as five 
or six successive stickers with progres- 
sively increasing prices. Various explana- 
tions are heard as to the averaging of 
stocks on hand with new shipments in 
setting new prices, but there is no doubt 
that the subject is a source of public 
contention and the facts need airing. 

Our economy is in a recession, unem- 
ployment is rising rapidly, and inflation is 
decimating the take-home pay of Amer- 
ican families. People come to me and 
say, “What are the facts?” If I cannot 
tell them the facts they look at me in 
disbelief, and I do not blame them, for 
they are undergoing personal hardships. 

If Congress does not develop the facts, 
and place them before the people, then 
Congress is going to fall into disbelief in 
the public confidence. 

I urge very strongly the prompt initi- 
ation of a vigorous, in-depth factfinding 
investigation of the economy by a joint 
committee, with special initial priority 
to the disparity between production and 
retail prices. I consider it absolutely es- 
sential that Congress lead the way in 
establishing the facts so that remedies 
can be established. 

Valuable studies and hearings have 
already been made and held by various 
committees and subcommittees of both 
the House and the Senate. Studies have 
been made by the Ford administration, 

I point out, though, that facts and con- 
ditions are changing very rapidly. It is, 
therefore, necessary to update all recent 
developments. Further, the changing 
conditions invade many segments of our 
economy; the problems extend across 
the jurisdictions of many of our legisla- 
tive committees. 

To get the entire picture and the prob- 
lems presented, a single, broad, in-depth 
hearing must be held. This hearing must 
be preceded by weeks of intense study 
by highly competent economists and 
other competent experts in many phases 
of our economic problems. I judge that 
this study alone could require 3 to 4 
months before hearings could be started. 
But this is an estimate only, and I men- 
tion it only to emphasize the need to 
start now. 

Even though the legislative branch of 
the Federal Government has many 
highly capable staff members, to really 
cope with these developing problems ig 
our economy, the Congress should em- 
ploy for a year at least, and perhaps 
some of them on a permanent basis, a 
number of highly competent economists 
and other experts in this field. 

We must get together the relevant and 
controlling facts to the extent that both 
the executive and legislative branches 
of our Government feel like acting in 
reliance on these factual findings. 

This shows the need for a joint and co- 
operative venture. Neither branch of the 
Federal Government can cope with these 
economic problems in a unilateral way. 
The President and the Congress must 
join in their efforts at some point if these 
problems are to be met. 

Should President Ford for any reason 
not see fit to join Congress in this joint 
venture, then Congress should neverthe- 
less move, and move promptly. Time is 
running out. Policies and laws can be 
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adopted to first stop, and then perhaps 
reduce this runaway inflation that is de- 
stroying our values, especially the buy- 
ing power of those who work at a trade 
or at a job or a profession for a living. 

For an illustration, I believe that more 
can be done as to our complex energy 
problems. I believe that more can be done 
to make it less likely that we slip into a 
depression. It seems to me that we can 
avoid a depression, but if we sit by with- 
out getting the full facts and attempting 
to apply remedies, we may thus let our 
country slip into a depression. 

To be specific, I have already men- 
tioned the illustration of hearings to at- 
tempt to definitely determine the extent 
and the reasons for the wide spread be- 
tween the price of beef on the hoof and 
the price at the retail meat counter. This 
is true as to many other items, of course, 
and we need the full facts as to many 
segments of our economy. I feel, too, that 
this indepth study and hearings will dis- 
close at least the probability of some 
antitrust violations, or conspiracies in 
violation of free trade. Certainly, an in- 
depth study and hearings should be held 
as to conditions that create monopolies, 
whether there is a conspiracy or not. 

Before we are flooded with further 
unemployment, we should probe the 
depths as to the causes of this unemploy- 
ment, and expectations of what is 
thought to be developments in the fu- 
ture in this field, as well as to what choice 
we have as to remedies. 

Let me emphasize that I am not call- 
ing for a new committee, and I seek no 
place on any committee. I am already 
fully engaged. I hope the congressional 
leadership will press this point and put 
it up to President Ford directly on his 
return as to whether or not he joins with 
us. He may have reasons that are good 
reasons for not making it a joint venture, 
but that will not excuse us one bit. In 
fact, it will reemphasize our need to 
proceed with haste. 

Mr. President, what time do I have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 2 minutes 
remaining on his own order. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall take that 
2 minutes to refer again to our Joint 
Economie Committee. The Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmrire) has been 
holding some valuable hearings. I know 
of others that have been held. I think the 
multinational corporation hearings con- 
ducted by the Senator from Idaho have 
been valuable. I know that the Senator 
from Michigan has held some hearings 
that Iam familiar with. 

Referring again to the joint commit- 
tee, Iam anticipating a report that they 
are in the process now of putting to- 
gether that will be out before the end 
of the calendar year. I am shooting here 
at a more comprehensive hearing to add 
to the ones that have already been held, 
and particularly an effort to bring the 
executive branch of the Government in 
so that we may have this solid venture 
and a set of facts to stand on that we can 
act on in confidence as to the facts and 
render such decision in the end as we 
may see fit. 

I thank the President for the time 
allotted to me. 
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PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR—HE.R. 
10337 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the con- 
sideration of H.R. 10337, the Hopi and 
Navajo bill, Mr. Steven Quarles, Mr. 
Forrest Gerard, and Miss Ella Mae 
Horse of the committee staff be accorded 
the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayn). Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business of not to ex- 
ceed 10 minutes, with statements there- 
in limited to 2 minutes each. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 


I ask unanimous consent that the time 
which was allotted to the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) on the con- 
ference report under the agreement pre- 
viously entered into be transferred to 
the control of the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. METCALF). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Heiting, one of his 


secretaries. 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message from the President of the 
United States stated that on November 
26, 1974, he had approved and signed 
the bill (S. 386) to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to pro- 
vide increased assistance for mass trans- 
portation systems. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE MESSAGE ON 
BUDGET RESTRAINT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting a 
supplement to his message on budget re- 
straint and also proposed rescissions and 
deferrals. The message reads as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Last month I sent a 31-point economic 
program to the Congress. That program 
was a balanced one, both dealing with 
the forces of inflation and anticipating 
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the possibility of recessionary pressures. 
It was, and remains, my particular con- 
cern to help those hardest hit by infia- 
tion and by the slack that has developed 
in some sectors of the economy. 

Responsible restraint of government 
spending is an integral part of my eco- 
nomic program. The Congress has pub- 
licly proclaimed its support of restraint. 
In June the Senate voted 74-12 in favor 
of legislation to hold Federal spending 
to $295 billion. In September the Joint 
Economic Committee unanimously rec- 
ommended holding spending to $300 bil- 
lion. Last month the House voted 329-20 
for a budget target of the same level. 

Soon after I took office I asked the 
heads of Federal agencies to undertake 
a thorough review of 1975 expenditures. 
In my October 8 Message to the Congress, 
I pledged to forward a package of pro- 
posed actions to reduce the 1975 budget. 
Today I am reporting on the results of 
this review and presenting my specific 
recommendations for reducing Federal 
outlays. 

First, it is important to understand 
what has been happening to the budget. 
When the current fiscal year began last 
July 1, budget outlays for the year were 
estimated at $305.4 billion. 

Interest costs for Federal borrowing 
are now expected to be $1.5 billion more 
than the estimate last June. 

The Congress has also added to 1975 
budget pressures. Congressional reduc- 
tions in some programs have been more 
than offset by actions it has taken to 
increase spending in others. Particularly 
disappointing was the congressional un- 
willingness t> join with me in deferring 
for three months a Federal pay raise. 
This cost the taxpayers $700 million. 
Equally discouraging was the passage by 
Congress over my veto of the Railroad 
Retirement bill costing $285 million this 
year and $7 billion over the next 25 years. 

There have been some reductions in 
expected spending levels. The Environ- 
mental Protection Agency will spend less 
than planned because anticipated sched- 
ules for sewage treatment construction 
have not been met. 

However, the most significant change 
is the increased aid to the jobless—in- 
cluding the National Employment As- 
sistance Act I proposed last month—that 
added $2.7 billion to the budget. This 
increase is necessary to ease the burden 
on those who are most affected by cur- 
rent economic stress. 

Taking these developments into ac- 
count, my present recommendations for 
$4.6 billion of budget reductions will re- 
sult in a budget total of $299.5 billion 
before considering $2.7 billion increased 
spending for aid to the unemployed. 
These recommendations represent a 
major effort at budgetary restraint. It 
would be unwise, in my view, to add ad- 
ditional dollar reductions for each dollar 
of increased aid to the unemployed. 

The fiscal year 1975 budget actions by 
the Executive and the Congress since 
July 1, including those I now propose, 
are summarized and compared to last 
year’s actual expenditures as follows: 
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CHANGES IN BUDGET SPENDING 


[Fiscal years; dollar amounts in billions] 


Defense ! 


Actual 1974 expenditures 


1975 budget (uly 1 estimates). 
Changes (including those proposed)_...--.-.----- 
Presently proposed levels for 1975__..-..._-.---- : 


1975: Percent change— 
Since July 1 
Oer Ly, ah ae Ae aes Soe 


Interest onthe Payments for 
publicdebt individuals 2 


$110.1 
130,5 


1 Department of Defense, military and military assistance. 
2 Nondefense. 


The 1975 outlay estimates can be af- 
fected significantly by variations in in- 
come from oil lease sales on the Outer 
Continental Shelf. This income is treated 
in the budget as an offset to spending. If 
the current schedule of lease sales is not 
met, for environmental or other reasons, 
or if the bids are significantly less than 
anticipated, outlays could further in- 
crease—possibly by $3 billion or more. 

The reductions I propose to the Con- 
gress will require a number of changes 
in basic legislation and in pending appro- 
priations. I am also transmitting pro- 
posed rescissions and deferrals, as re- 
quired by the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act, to reduce pro- 
grams for which funds have already been 
appropriated. The rescissions would re- 
suit in decreased outlays of over $200 
million in 1975. Deferrals would reduce 
1975 outlays by over $300 million. 

Normally, funds are already being 
withheld when reports on rescissions and 
deferrals are transmitted to the Congress. 
Recognizing that these rescissions and 
deferrals are an integral part of a more 
far reaching and comprehensive pro- 
posal, I will not begin to withhold funds 
for the affected programs until December 
16 although the law permits me to do so 
immediately. 

The reductions I propose focus on pro- 
grams that have grown rapidly in recent 
years or that have been increased sub- 
stantially over budget proposals. In most 
cases, the level of 1975 outlays will be 
materially above actual spending last 
year. Even after the proposed cutbacks, 
Federal benefit payments to individuals 
are estimated to be $131.5 billion. This 
is $1.0 billion above the July estimate, 
and $21.4 billion, or 19%, above actual 
spending last year. 

While I am recommending further cuts 
in defense spending, I have taken into ac- 
count the substantial reductions already 
miade by the Congress. My current expec- 
tation for defense spending is $83.2 bil- 
lion, $2.6 billion below the June estimate. 
I believe that further cuts in defense 
spending would be exceedingly unwise, 
particularly at this time. 

In determining which budget pro- 
grams should be reduced, I have tried to 
eliminate the less essential and to over- 
come inequities. I have tried to avoid ac- 
tions that would unduly add to unem- 
ployment or adversely affect those hurt 
most by inflation. 

The $4.6 billion budget outlay reduc- 
tion I now propose is not large when 


compared with total Federal spending. 
Nevertheless, the Congress may find it 
difficult to agree with all my proposals. 
I strongly urge the Congress to accept 
them and join with me in this belt tight- 
ening. The reductions are essential to 
demonstrate to the American people that 
the Federal Government is working seri- 
ously to restrain its spending. They are 
also a start toward the imperative of 
gaining control over budgets in the fu- 
ture. 
GERALD R., Forp. 
THe Wuite House, November 26, 1974. 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a message from the President of the 
United States on budget rescissions and 
deferrals be temporarily held at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:33 am., a message from the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Hack- 
ney, one of its reading clerks, announced 
that the House has passed the following 
bills in which it requests the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 16609. An act to amend Public Law 
93-276 to increase the authorization for ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

HER. 17450. An act to provide a People's 
Counsel for the Public Service Commission 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolied bill and joint resolution: 

S. 3802. An act to provide available nuclear 
information to committees and Members of 
Congress; and 

S.J. Res. 248: A joint resolution assuring 
compension for damages caused by nuclear 
incidents involving the nuclear reactor of a 


U.S. warship. 


The enrolled bill and joint resolution 
were subsequently signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. HUGHES). 


At 2:26 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Hackney an- 
nounced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 3202) to 
amend the Farm Labor Contractor Reg- 
istration Act of 1963 to provide for the 
extension of coverage and to further ef- 
fectuate the enforcement of such act. 
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The message also announced that the 
House insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 3341) to revise certain provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to per diem and mileage expenses 
of employees and other individuals 
traveling on official business, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate; agrees to the conference requested 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon; and that Mr. 
Hourrietp, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. JAMES V, 
Stanton, Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. BUCHANAN, and Mr. HAN- 
RAHAN were appointed managers of the 
conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that 
the House disagrees to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10701) to 
amend the Act of October 27, 1965, re- 
lating to public works on rivers and 
harbors to provide for construction and 
operation of certain port facilities; re- 
quests a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon; and that Mr. Jones of Alabama, 
Mr. HOWARD, Mr. Breaux, Mrs. SULLIVAN, 
Mr. HARSHA, Mr. SNYDER, and Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN were appointed managers of the 
conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15580) making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes; 
that the House recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 82, 94, and 95 to the bill and 
concurs therein; and that the House 
recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 9, 
53, 57, 58, 66, and 98 to the bill and con- 
curs therein, each with an amendment 
in which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House has agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 689) providing 
for an adjournment of the House from 
November 26, 1974, to December 3, 1974, 
in which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


At 4:05 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Hackney an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
bill (H.R. 17503) to extend the author- 
izations of appropriations in the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973 for 1 year, to trans- 
fer the Rehabilitation Service Adminis- 
tration to the Office of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to make 
certain technical and clarifying amend- 
ments, and for other purposes; to amend 
the Randolph-Sheppard Act for the 
blind; to strengthen the program author- 
ized thereunder; and to provide for the 
convening of a White House Conference 
on Handicapped Individuals, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the Senate. 

At 4:40 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Hackney an- 
nounced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the con- 
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current resolution (H. Con. Res. 689) 
providing for an adjournment of the 
House from November 26, 1974, to 
December 3, 1974. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Hucuess) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

APPROVAL OF LOAN BY THE RURAL ELEC- 

TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator of Rural 
Electrification transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report on the approval by the Administra- 
tion of a loan to East Kentucky Power Co- 
operative, Inc., of Winchester, Ky., to finance 
construction of certain transmission facilities 
(with accompanying papers). Referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

PROSPECTUS OF THE GENERAL SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator of General 
Services transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
prospectus relating to the acquisition of 
space, under a lease arrangement, in a facility 
to be constructed for use as a Federal Execu- 
tive Institute and Managerial Training Cen- 
ter, Civil Service Commission, at Charlottes- 
ville, Va. (with accompanying papers). Re- 
ferred to the Commitee on Public Works. 


AMENDED BUDGET REQUEST FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE (S. DOC. 93-129) 


A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting an 


amendment to the request for appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1975 amounting to 
$2,473,000 for the Department of Agri- 
culture (with accompanying papers). 
Referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

, 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. HUGHES): 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Warrensville Heights, Ohio, urging the 
continuance of general revenue sharing, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that he presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled 
bills: 


On November 25, 1974: 

S. 386. An act to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to provide in- 
creased assistance for mass transportation 
systems. 

S. 1064. An act to improve judicial ma- 
chinery by amending title 28, United States 
Code, to broaden and clarify the grounds 
for judicial disqualification. 

S. 2299. An act to provide authority to 
expedite procedures for consideration and 
approval of projects drawing upon more than 
one Federal assistance program, to simplify 
requirements for operation of those proj- 
ects, and for other purposes. 

On November 26, 1974: 

S. 3802. An act to provide available nu- 
clear information to committees and Mem- 
bers of Congress, 
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S.J. Res. 248. A joint resolution assuring 
compensation for damages caused by nuclear 
incidents involying the nuclear reactor of a 
United States warship. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following House bills were read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 16609. An act to amend Public Law 
93-276 to increase the authorization for ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

H.R. 17450. An act to provide a People’s 
Counsel for the Public Service Commission in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 4194. An original bill to extend the au- 
thorizations of appropriations in the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973 for one year, to trans- 
fer the Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion to the Office of the Secretary of Heaith, 
Education, and Welfare, to make certain 
technical and clarifying amendments, and 
for other purposes; to amend the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act for the Blind to strengthen the 
programs authorized thereunder; and to pro- 
vide for the convening of a White House 
Conference on Handicapped Individuals, 
(Rept. No. 93-1297). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 10710. An act to promote the develop- 
ment of an open, nondiscriminatory, and 
fair world economic system, to stimulate the 
economic growth of the United States, and 
for other purposes (together with additional 
views) (Rept. No, 93-1298). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
executive reports of committees were 
submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Frank C. Carlucci, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Portugal; 

Theodore R. Britton, Jr., of New York, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 


to Barbados and to the State of Grenada; 
and 


Charles W. Robinson, of California, to be 


Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 


(The above nominations were reported 
with the recommendation that they be 
confirmed, subject to the nominees’ com- 
mitment to respond to requests to ap- 
pear and testify before any duly con- 
stituted committee of the Senate.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I also report favorably 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service which have previ- 
ously appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and, to save the expense of print- 
ing them on the Executive Calendar, I 
ask unanimous consent that they lie on 
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the Secretary’s desk for the information 
of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk were printed in the 
Recorp of November 18, 1974, at the end 
of the Senate proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

S. 4190. A bill to amend chapter 41 of title 
10, United States Code, to require that re- 
tired members of the armed forces recalled 
to active duty and appointed to positions 
of importance and responsibility be ap- 
pointed by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 4191. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to prevent political mis- 
use of the Internal Revenue Service, to re- 
strict the access of Federal and State agen- 
cies to confidential tax information, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. BELLMON: 

S. 4192. A bill for the relief of Dr. Nur 
Badshah, Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 4193. A bill to amend section 1003 of 
title 38, United States Code, relating to 
memorial areas and appropriate memorials 
to honor the memory of certain deceased 
members of the Armed Forces whose remains 
were buried at sea, have not been identified, 
or were nonrecoverable. Referred to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 4194. An original bill to extend the au- 
thorizations of appropriations in the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973 for 1 year, to transfer 
the Rehabilitation Services Administration 
to the Office of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to make certain 
technical and clarifying amendments, and 
for other purposes; to amend the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act for the Blind to strengthen 
the programs authorized thereunder; and to 
provide for the convening of a White House 
Conference on Handicapped Individuals. 
Placed on the Calendar. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
DoMeENICI, and Mr. BENTSEN) : 

S. 4195. A bill to amend the Congression- 
al Budget Act of 1974 to require the Con- 
gressional Budget Office to prepare economic 
impact statements in connection with legis- 
lation reported by congressional committees 
and in connection with rules and regula- 
tions proposed by Federal agencies. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and 
Mr. HUGH Scorr) : 

S. 4196. A bill to provide public financing 
of primary and general elections for the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. Referred 
jointly to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration and the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. HUGH SCOTT) : 

S.J. Res. 260. A joint resolution relative 
to the convening of the first session of the 
Ninety-fourth Congress. Considered and 
passed, 

By Mr. CLARE: 

S.J. Res. 261. A joint resolution designat- 
ing April 17, 1975, as “National Food Day.” 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HUGHES: 

S. 4190. A bill to amend chapter 41 of 
title 10, United States Code, to require 
that retired members of the Armed 
Forces recalled to active duty and ap- 
pointed to positions of importance and 
responsibility be appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing legislation which, I hope, 
will clarify an anomaly in current law. 

The Constitution requires the advice 
and consent of the Senate to Presidential 
appointments of “Officers of the United 
States,” and that requirement has been 
construed to apply to all promotions in 
rank of commissioned officers of the 
Armed Forces. Thus, each year the 
Armed Services Committee considers and 
recommends to the Senate the names of 
thousands of officers, from second lieu- 
tenants and ensigns to four star generals 
and admirals. We also act on promotions 
on the retired list. 

For wartime flexibility, however, the 
Congress has allowed the President to 
recall retired officers to active duty. And 
in the past, the Senate has not insisted 
on a right to advise and consent to such 
appointments. 

This discrepancy between constitu- 
tional provisions and past practice came 
to light most recently in the President’s 
designation of Gen. Alexander Haig as 
commander of NATO and U.S. forces in 
Europe. Although these are four-star 
posts, recognized as positions “of impor- 
tance and responsibility,” General Haig’s 
name was not submitted to the Senate 
for confirmation. 

I asked the Comptroller General for 
a legal opinion on this question, since 
it seemed to me that a recall from re- 
tirement constituted a promotion which 
should be considered by the Senate. 

The Comptroller General’s opinion re- 
fused to call the Haig appointment im- 
proper, noting “the absence of other 
statutory language which may be con- 
sidered to resolve the issues presented.” 

Mr. President, I believe that this 
anomaly should be corrected, so that the 
Senate will be able to confirm nomina- 
tions of officers recalled from retirement 
and given positions of “importance and 
responsibility.” This phrase, in current 
law, means those positions requiring of- 
ficers of three-star and four-star rank. 

The bill I offer today would make Sen- 
ate confirmation an explicit requirement 
for officers recalled to active duty from 
retirement and appointed to positions of 
importance and responsibility. In this 
way, I believe, the Senate’s confirmation 
power will be clarified and strengthened. 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 4191. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to prevent political 
misuse of the Internal Revenue Service, 
to restrict the access of Federal and 
State agencies to confidential tax infor- 
mation, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 
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INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE REFORM AND 
TAXPAYER PRIVACY ACT 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the 
need for prompt passage of legislation to 
prevent political abuses of the Internal 
Revenue Service and to safeguard the 
confidentiality of Federal tax returns has 
been vividly demonstrated by the House 
Judiciary Committee’s impeachment in- 
quiry, the final report of the Senate 
Watergate Committee as well as the rev- 
elations of the political activities of the 
IRS Special Services Staff which oper- 
ated between July 1969 and August 1973. 

The prompt enactment of legislation 
to insulate the Internal Revenue Service 
from partisan politics and to protect the 
privacy of tax returns will greatly bolster 
public confidence in our system of Goy- 
ernment. 

Such legislation will demonstrate to 
the American people that their leaders in 
Washington can respond to the tragic 
lessons of Watergate with strong and 
constructive political reform legislation. 

Last March I introduced the first bill 
in the Senate to provide increased statu- 
tory protection for the confidentiality 
of Federal tax returns. Today I am intro- 
ducing an expanded version of that legis- 
lation. My new proposal will reform our 
system of Federal tax administration and 
Federal tax enforcement to help insure 
that political misuse of the IRS does 
not occur in the future. This bill includes 
six major items: 

First, criminal penalties would be im- 
posed against the use or attempted use 
of the IRS for the purpose of political 
harassment. In addition, the General 
Accounting Office, which is an arm of the 
Congress, would be directed to audit the 
operations of the IRS and report an- 
nually to the Senate Finance Committee 
and the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Second, strict procedural safeguards 
would be established to prevent the 
President and the White House staff 
from misusing confidential tax informa- 
tion. 

Third, increased criminal penalties 
would be imposed against anyone wko 
knowingly and without authorization 
discloses confidential tax information. 

Fourth, a taxpayer would be allowed 
to file suit for damages against any per- 
son who knowingly and without authori- 
zation discloses the taxpayer's confiden- 
tial tax information. 

Fifth, clear limitations would be es- 
tablished on the access of Federal and 
State. agencies to confidential tax in- 
formation. 

And sixth, the General Accounting 
Office would be authorized to audit the 
use of confidential tax mformation by 
any Federal or State agency. 

As a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
our tax laws, I will be actively working 
to secure early Senate approval of this 
legislation. 

The new law I propose will carefully 
restrict the existing practice whereby 
confidential tax returns and tax in- 
formation are often distributed to a 
large number of Federal, State, and local 
governmental agencies which play no 
role whatsoever in the enforcement of 
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our Federal tax laws. Unrestricted dis- 
semination of confidential tax informa- 
tion throughout all levels of Government 
poses a grave threat to our right to 
privacy. Since the American Revolution 
we have cherished this very fundamental 
human value. The right of privacy was 
included twice in the Bill of Rights— 
in the fourth amendment which protects 
all Americans against unreasonable 
searches and seizures and in the fifth 
amendment which guarantees the priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination. Con- 
gress must continually make every ef- 
fort to prevent any abuse of this pre- 
cious right. 

My proposed legislation will also help 
prevent political misuse of the Internal 
Revenue Service which seriously under- 
mines public confidence in the enforce- 
ment of our Federal tax laws. This bill 
will help insure that our tax laws are 
administered fairly and impartially. 

Several examples of misuse of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service were described in 
the final impeachment report of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. 

In 1970 the White House obtained tax 
information on Gov. George Wallace of 
Alabama and leaked this to the press. 

In 1972 the White House demanded an 
IRS investigation of Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman Lawrence 
O’Brien. 

On September 11, 1972, White House 
Counsel John Dean personally gave the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue a list 
of 575 names of staff members and con- 
tributors to Senator McGovern’s Presi- 
dential campaign. John Dean asked that 
the IRS investigate or develop informa- 
tion about the people on the list. 

All these were indefensible attempts 
to misuse the IRS. Under my proposal 
all would be specifically outlawed and 
subject to stiff criminal penalties. 

The Second Article of Impeachment 
adopted by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee last July charges this specific misuse 
of the IRS by former President Nixon: 

He has, acting personally and through his 
subordinates and agents, endeavored to ob- 
tain from the Internal Revenue Service, in 
violation of the Constitutional rights of citi- 
zens, confidential Information contained in 
income tax returns for purposes not author- 
ized by law, and to cause, in violation of 
the Constitutional rights of citizens, income 
tax audits or other income tax investigations 
to be initiated or conducted in a discrimina- 
tory manner. 


The Report of the House Judiciary 
Committee continues: 

The Committee finds clear and convincing 
evidence that a course of conduct was Car- 
ried out by Richard M. Nixon’s close sub- 
ordinates, with his knowledge, approval, and 
encouragement, to violate the Constitutional 
rights of citizens—their rights to privacy 
with respect to the use of confidential infor- 
mation acquired by the Internal Revenue 
Service: their right to have the tax laws 
of the United States applied with an even 
hand; and their right to engage in political 
activity in opposition to the President. This 
conduct involved an attempt to interfere 
with the lawful administration of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and the proper con- 
auct of tax inquiries by misusing confidential 
IRS information and the powers of investi- 
gation of the IRS for the political benefit of 
the President, In approving and encouraging 
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this activity, he failed to take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed and violated his 
Constitutional oath faithfully to execute the 
Office of President and to preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution. 


These grave abuses of our tax system 
clearly demonstrate the need for prompt 
passage of remedial legislation. 

The Washington Post has stated: 

Of all the abuses of power which took place 
during the Nixon years, the most alarming to 
many citizens were the attempts by White 
House aides to use the Internal Revenue 
Service to help political friends, to punish 
people regarded as enemies—or simply to 
collect intelligence on the opposition. 


The New York Times pointed out: 

Of all of the Watergate lessons, the one 
that seemed to strike the members of the 
House Judiciary Committee hardest was the 
potential for political abuse and victimiza- 
tion of individuals through the Internal 
Revenue Service. 


However, it must be emphasized that 
even if the tragic events of Watergate 
had never occurred, other incidents in 
which our Federal tax system has been 
flagrantly abused by Federal, State, and 
local officials would still dictate the need 
to enact my legislative proposals. 

Most Americans are unaware of just 
how many agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have access to individual tax 
returns. For example, according to IRS 
statistics, during 1973 the following Fed- 
eral agencies requested and received tax 
returns from the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice: 

Civil Aeronautics Board; 

Department of Agriculture; 

Department of Commerce; 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; 

Department of Justice; 

US. attorneys; 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion; 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board; 

Federal Trade Commission; 

Interstate Commerce Commission; 

Renegotiation Board; 

Securities and Exchange Commission; 

Small Business Administration; 

U.S. Postal Service; and 

Veterans’ Administration. 

That is 15 different Federal agencies. 

In addition, practically all State gov- 
ernments and many local governments 
receive Federal tax returns. 

Such widespread distribution of con- 
fidential tax information is clearly open 
to serious abuse and, in fact, there have 
been abuses. 

Employees of Federal agencies have 
acquired confidential tax returns for 
their personal use. 

Officials of State and local govern- 
ments have given confidential tax infor- 
mation to private credit agencies. 

In addition, there have been well pub- 
licized efforts to authorize the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to inspect the 
Federal tax returns of our Nation’s 
farmers. 

The legislation that I am introducing 
today will help prevent abuses of this 
kind in the future. 

Mr. President, I would now like to ex- 
piain the provisions of my bill in some 
detail: 
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1. PROHIBITION AGAINST ATTEMPTS TO USE THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE FOR POLITICAL 
PURPOSES 


First, my proposal would specifically 
prohibit anyone from initiating or at- 
tempting to initiate any tax audit or any 
other tax investigation in a discrimina- 
tory manner for such purposes as the 
harassment of political enemies. In addi- 
tion, this proposal would prohibit anyone 
from using the Internal Revenue Service 
for personal reasons. 

Violations of this provision would con- 
stitute a felony and would be punishable 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
imprisonment of not more than 5 years, 
or both. 

The use of our tax system to punish 
or harass political opponents is inde- 
fensible. All Americans have a right to 
have their tax laws applied with an even 
hand. 

Our system of tax collection, based 
upon voluntary self-compliance, has 
been very successful in raising Federal 
revenues. Indeed, our success is the envy 
of all other nations around the world. In 
many nations the failure to pay taxes 
seems to be the rule rather than the 
exception. However, we cannot main- 
tain this public confidence in our tax sys- 
tem unless Americans are convinced 
that Government officials cannot utilize 
tax returns for political purposes. The 
attempt by John Dean to initiate an IRS 
investigation of McGovern supporters 
was indefensible. Under my legislation 
this kind of abuse would constitute a 
felony. 

In addition, the General Accounting 
Office, which is an arm of the Congress, 
would be directed to audit the operations 
of the Internal Revenue Service and re- 
port annually to the Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee. This will provide in- 
creased congressional oversight of IRS 
activities and prevent misuse of our 
Federal tax collection system for political 
purposes, 

2, STRICT STATUTORY LIMITS ON WHITE HOUSE 
ACCESS TO CONFIDENTIAL TAX RETURNS 


Second, my bill would establish strict 
safeguards on White House access to con- 
fidential tax returns and, in addition, 
would provide congressional oversight of 
such access. 

The evidence revealed. during the 
House impeachment inquiry clearly 
demonstrates that unlimited White 
House access to tax returns is open to 
serious abuse. 

Under my proposal, the President of 
the United States could receive a tax 
return only upon his personal written 
request to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue explaining the specific need for 
such return. Any request would have to 
specify in writing any member of the 
White House staff who is also authorized 
to see the returns. Furthermore, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue would 
be required to submit a semiannual re- 
port to the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation listing all returns 
furnished to the President. The joint 
committee would have the authority to 
publicize any portion of those reports it 
believed to be in the public interest. This 
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congressional oversight would serve as a 
strong deterrent to any future attempts 
by the White House to misuse its access 
to tax returns. 

3. INCREASED PENALTIES FOR THE UNAUTHORIZED 
DISCLOSURE OF CONFIDENTIAL TAX INFORMATION 


Third, this legislation would increase 
the existing penalties for unauthorized 
disclosures of confidential tax informa- 
tion. 

A growing number of States and coun- 
ties have agreements with the Internal 
Revenue Service to receive Federal tax 
returns such as the form 1040. There 
have been instances in which State and 
local officials have given confidential tax 
information to private credit agencies, 
for example. 

Under my proposal, the individual who 
knowingly discloses confidential tax in- 
formation without authorization would 
be subject to a stiff penalty. This would 
help prevent such outrageous and inde- 
fensible abuses of our tax system as the 
dissemination of confidential tax infor- 
mation to private detectives and credit 
services. 

4. PRIVATE REMEDY FOR UNAUTHORIZED DISCLO- 

SURE OF CONFIDENTIAL TAX INFORMATION 


Fourth, a taxpayer would be allowed 
to file suit for up to $20,000 in damages 
against any person who knowingly and 
without authorization discloses confi- 
dential tax information about that in- 
dividual. 

This private legal remedy will help 
deter anyone from misusing confidential 
tax information. 

5. CONFIDENTIALITY OF FEDERAL TAX RETURNS 


Fifth, my proposal would limit the ac- 
cess of Federal and State agencies to con- 
fidential tax information. 

As I noted earlier, a surprisingly large 
number of agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have wide access to confidential 
tax returns. The practice is open to abuse 
and invasions of personal privacy. My 
legislation will explicitly make tax re- 
turns confidential. There would be no 
governmental access to these returns ex- 
cept under carefully limited circum- 
stances. 

One of the best illustrations of the in- 
adequacies of existing law in protecting 
the confidentiality of tax returns involves 
the tax returns of our Nation’s farmers. 

On January 17, 1973, President Nixon 
issued Executive Order 11679 authoriz- 
ing the Department of Agriculture to in- 
spect income tax returns filed by persons 
having farming operations. The stated 
purpose for the order was to allow the 
Department of Agriculture to obtain data 
from farm operations for statistical pur- 
poses only. The order did not indicate 
specific data to be gathered. On Jan- 
uary 23, new Internal Revenue Service 
regulations went into effect to implement 
the Executive order. 

Neither the Executive order nor the 
IRS regulations limited the type or 
amount of information that could be re- 
leased to the Department of Agriculture. 
The January 23 IRS regulation states: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, or any offi- 
cer or employee of the Department of the 


Treasury with the approval of the Secretary, 
may furnish the Department of Agriculture 
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(for the purpose of obtaining data as to the 
farm operations of such persons) with the 
names, addresses, taxpayer identification 
numbers, or any other data on such returns 
or may make the returns available for in- 
spection and the taking of such data as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may designate. 


The President issued a revised Execu- 
tive Order 11709, on March 27, 1973. This 
permitted the Department of Agriculture 
to inspect farmers’ tax returns in accord- 
ance with amended IRS regulations, 
which limited the scope of the data which 
could be obtained. The new regulations 
provided that only “names, addresses, 
taxpayer identification numbers, type of 
farm activity, and one or more measures 
of size of farm operations such as gross 
income from farming or gross sales of 
farm products,” would be furnished the 
Agriculture Department. 

In the original Executive Order 11679, 
any employee of the USDA might gain 
the authority to examine any tax returns 
of citizens showing farm income or ex- 
penses as long as they could claim it was 
for statistical purposes. But, even when 
the President substituted a new, modified 
Executive order, farmers’ tax returns 
were still potentially an open book. USDA 
employees could still examine any farm- 
ers’ tax returns and obtain any piece of 
information that might be construed to 
mean a measure of size of the farming 
operation of the taxpayer. Close exami- 
nation of a farmer’s tax returns will 
clearly show that almost any piece of 
information on the return could be so 
construed. 

It is very significant to note that these 


Executive orders were formulated as a 
model or prototype for future Executive 
orders opening tax returns for similar 
statistical uses by other Federal agencies. 
In response to a Congressional inquiry 
last year, the Justice Department said: 


The original order was prepare by the De- 
partment of the Treasury in language de- 
signed to serve as a prototype fo: future tax 
return inspection orders. 


Although President Nixon revoked 
these Executive orders last March, these 
are several reasons why Congress must 
now provide greater statutory protection 
to the confidentiality of tax returns. 

First, since the American Revolution, 
we have cherished our right of privacy 
and Congress must ccntinually make 
every effort to protect this very funda- 
mental human value. 

Second, the events of Watergate illus- 
trate that easy access to confidential tax 
returns by Federal employees creates a 
potential for abuse. We must not give 
Federal officials easy access to tax re- 
turns so that unprincipled employees of 
an executive department can engage in 
a “fishing expedition” to investigate tax- 
payers. For example, if we were to allow 
Agriculture Department officials to in- 
spect at random the tax returns of all 
farmers, soon the Commerce Depart- 
ment would be scrutinizing the returns 
of businessmen, HEW would be auditing 
doctors’ returns and HUD would be re- 
viewing the tax returns of large numbers 
of homeowners. This potential for abuse 
must be prevented by clear statutory re- 
strictions. 
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Third, every effort must be made to 
safeguard the integrity of the Internal 
Revenue Service and to prevent its “poli- 
ticization.’” We can help protect IRS 
from political pressure by protecting the 
confidentiality of tax returns. 

My proposal explicitly states that all 
tax returns are confidential except in 
carefully limited circumstances. Under 
my proposal tax returns would be avail- 
able only to the following individuals: 

First, the taxpayer or his attorney. 

Second, officers and employees of the 
Internal Revenue Service, the Treasury 
Department and the Justice Department 
for the exclusive purpose of tax adminis- 
tration and tax enforcement. 

Third, employees of the Department of 
Justice, U.S. attorneys and employees of 
other Federal agencies who are engaged 
in Federal criminal investigations and 
prosecutions but only if a Federal district 
judge issues a court order which author- 
izes the IRS ‘to release a particular re- 
turn, A Federal judge could issue such a 
court order only if there is probable cause 
to believe that information contained in 
a particular taxpayer’s return is reason- 
ably necessary to enforce a Federal stat- 
ute with criminal penalties and no alter- 
native source for this information is rea- 
sonably available. 

This procedure would enable the Jus- 
tice Department, for example, to obtain 
tax returns that may be needed to prose- 
cute a narcotics case while establishing 
a judicial mechanism to prevent misuse 
of confidential tax information, Many of 
the most serious crimes—for example, 
narcotics violations, gambling, loan- 
sharking embezzlement and political cor- 
ruption—involve violations of our tax 
laws—failure to report income—as well 
as violations of criminal laws. Due to the 
interrelationship of nontax offenses with 
tax offenses, it takes the coordinated and 
cooperative efforts of the IRS and other 
Federal Jaw enforcement agencies to 
achieve effective law enforcement. 

For example, according to the Justice 
Department, the successful prosecutions 
against former Circuit Judge Kerner, 
Alderman Keane, Congressman Podell, 
many political contribution cases, recent 
cases involving frauds upon the Small 
Business Admiuistration and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, and the corruption and fraud 
cases in Illinois, Maryland, and New Jer- 
sey could not have been made without 
tax returns and tax information. 

Fourth, the President of the United 
States, upon his personal written request 
to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue explaining the specific need for such 
return and designating the member of 
the White House staff who is authorized 
to see the return. 

Fifth, State tax officials, but exclu- 
sively for the purposes of State tax ad- 
ministration and State tax enforcement 
and only upon the written request of 
the chief tax official of that State. 

Sixth, the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation. Access to tax 
returns by other congressional commit- 
tees would require a resolution of the ap- 
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propriate House of Congress. In addi- 
tion, tax information would only be fur- 
nished in closed executive session. It is 
essential that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation continue to 
have access to tax returns to enable the 
tax writing committees of Congress to 
effectively evaluate the impact of exist- 
ing Federal tax provisions and to effec- 
tively evaluate various proposals to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code. 

Seventh, income, estate, gift, unem- 
ployment, and certain excise tax returns 
would be open to the filing taxpayer, the 
beneficiary of a trust, a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy and a member of a partnership. 
Income tax returns of a deceased tax- 
payer would be open to the representa- 
tive of his estate and, along with estate 
and gift tax returns, to certain other per- 
sons upon a satisfactory showing of a 
material interest. 

In addition, under my proposal statis- 
tical information can be compiled from 
tax returns by the IRS for the use of any 
Federal or State agency so long as the 
information furnished does not disclose 
the identity of any taxpayer or any re- 
turn. 

Furthermore, under my proposal, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue would 
be required to submit to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Interal Revenue Taxation, a 
semiannual report listing—with the rea- 
sons why—all returns furnished to the 
President, State tax officials, U.S. at- 
torneys, Department of Justice and other 
Federal agencies. This congressional 
oversight would serve as a strong deter- 
rent to prevent misuse of confidential tax 
information. 

6. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE OVERSIGHT 

OF THE IRS 

Under the sixth section of my bill, the 
General Accounting Office, which is an 
arm of the U.S. Congress, would be au- 
thorized to audit the use of confidential 
tax information by Federal or State 
agencies. 

This GAO oversight will help deter 
misuse of confidential tax information. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I believe that the tragic 
events of Watergate demonstrate that 
we must take prompt steps to help in- 
sulate the Internal Revenue Service 
from political pressures and that we 
must take prompt steps to help preserve 
the confidentiality of tax returns. The 
Internal Revenue Service Reform and 
Taxpayer Privacy Act which I am in- 
troducing today will help achieve these 
goals, 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 4193. A bill to amend section 1003 
of title 38, United States Code, relating 
to memorial areas and appropriate me- 
morials to honor the memory of certain 
deceased members of the Armed Forces 
whose remains were buried at sea, haye 
not been identified, or were nonrecover- 
able. Referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, on Oc- 
toper 16, 1974, I introduced S. 4147, for 
myself and Mr. Cranston. This bill 
would permit the placing of plaques in 
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national cemeteries in memory of those 
members of the armed services who 
donate their bodies for medical research 
or training. Since that time, I have 
realized that the scope of this bill is 
quite limited, because former members 
of the Armed Forces are excluded. 

I am now introducing a bill to amend 
section 1003 of title 38, United States 
Code. If passed into law, it will permit 
the placing of plaques to honor the 
memory of deceased veterans whose re- 
mains were donated for use in medical 
research or training. 

I wish to have my previous floor state- 
ment printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record at this time, because everything 
that was said in support of S. 4147 is 
applicable to the bill which is now being 
introduced. Again, I hope my colleagues 
will realize that this bill is in the well- 
established tradition of honoring those 
men and women who have served our 
Nation, and that they will act to pass 
this bill into law. 

Mr. President, it has long been our 
tradition to honor those who have served 
our Nation in time of war. We now have 
many cemeteries throughout the world 
where many of these men and women 
now lie in rest. For those whose bodies 
were never recovered, we have required 
that all national cemeteries have special 
plaques to honor the memory of these 
gallant men and women. 

It has recently come to my attention, 
however, that there is a class of persons 
who deserve to be honored with other 
veterans, but who are presently excluded. 
These are those persons who wish to con- 
tinue to serve the people of our country 
after their death. I am referring to those 
veterans who are otherwise eligible for 
burial in a national cemetery, but who 
have donated their bodies for use in 
medical research or training. I believe 
that we should give these men and wom- 
en the recognition they deserve. I am, 
therefore, introducing at this time, a bill 
to amend section 1003 of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to memorial areas 
and appropriate memorials to honor the 
memory of certain deceased members of 
the Armed Forces whose remains were 
buried at sea, have not been identified or 
were not receverable. 

I hope my colleagues will recognize the 
justice in such a bill, and will act with 
favor upon it. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, 
Mr. Domenrcr, and Mr. BENT- 
SEN): 

S. 4195. A bill to amend the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 to require the 
Congressional Budget Office to prepare 
economic impact statements in connec- 
tion with legislation reported by con- 
gressional committees and in connection 
with rules and regulations proposed by 
Federal agencies. Referred to the Com- 
tmhittee on Government Operations. 

ECONOMIC IMPACT ACT OF 1974 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
do not need any further evidence that 
our economy is facing a rapidly darken- 
ing future. Unemployment is now pro- 
jected to top 7.5 percent next year with 
little hope for a serious reduction in this 
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rate on the horizon anywhere. The cost 
of goods and services, of producer goods 
and of consumer and household prod- 
ucts, continues to climb despite the grow- 
ing recession which we were all told was 
guaranteed to put an end to inflation. 
There is little confidence in the admin- 
istration’s ability to lead us out of our 
economic morass. Mere than one-half of 
those polled now feel we cannot avoid a 
gigantic economic depression similar to 
the 1930's. 

In the coming weeks, I and other 
Members of Congress will be proposing 
specific steps which the Govenment 
should and must take to reduce both 
unemployment and the rate of inflation. 
But, at the same time, we must give 
serious attention to fundamental, struc- 
tural changes in the methods Congress 
and the Federal agencies use in making 
decisions affecting the economy. For two 
centuries, Congress and the Federal reg- 
ulatory agencies have made far-reach- 
ing decisions largely within an economic 
impact vacuum. In evaluating proposed 
legislation, or rules and regulations, at- 
tention has been given, in most cases, 
only to the likely impact on short-run 
Government costs, on the budget, and 
on the industry or sector directly affect- 
ed. We frequently have had situations 
in which the probable impact on prices, 
of import controls or of regulations gov- 
erning transportation rates, for exam- 
ple, was ignored. Or, the fact was ig- 
nored that our petroleum import poli- 
cies, which depleted domestic reserves, 
might leave us vulnerable to Arab oil 
blackmail. 

The fact is that Congress and the Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies must have a 
professional, sound, comprehensive eval- 
uation of the likely economic impact of 
all of their significant decisions, The 
regulatory authorities now receive eco- 
nomic evaluations pertaining largely, if 
not only, to the specific industry in- 
volved. Likewise, Congress is now and 
will be receiving sound but limited eco- 
nomic information on legislation from 
the standing committees and the Budget 
Committees that have just been estab- 
lished, They will provide some economic 
information to Congress, but not enough. 
We and the regulatory agencies must 
know, to the extent possible, the long- 
run, net costs, and benefits of all our de- 
cisions well in advance of making them. 
Too many decisions over the years were 
based on a pennywise but pound-foolish 
economic rationale, decisions like those 
restricting the antitrust budget in the 
Justice Department or the Federal Trade 
Commission, Because Government has 
not spent a modest additional amownt in 
these areas in the past, consumers today 
are paying an estimated $80 billion in 
price overcharges due to anticompetitive 
business practices. 

To rectify this gap in the decision- 
making process of Congress and the 
regulatory agencies, I and several like- 
minded Senators, representing a broad 
spectrum of political opinion, have pro- 
posed that for the first time ever, the 
Congress adopt a formal procedure re- 
quiring economic impact statements for 
legislation that is reported to the floor 
and for rules and regulations of Federal 
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agencies. Today, we are introducing that 
proposal, “The Economic Impact Act of 
1974.” It requires, in regard to legisla- 
tion, that the Congressional Budget 
Office prepare an impact statement for 
each bill, joint resolution, and amend- 
ment reported or offered on the floor of 
either body of Congress. Members of 
Congress will receive a copy of each 
statement. These statements will include 
an analysis of the direct and indirect 
short- and long-term effects of the legis- 
lation, including its impact on produc- 
tion, employment, inflation, and real in- 
come. Also, they will evaluate potential 
savings or direct budgetary costs and 
shall-cover the first year and the 5 suc- 
ceeding years following enactment of the 
legislation. 

This legislation will also enable the 
Congress to gain a firmer grip over the 
Federal regulatory agencies it has estab- 
lished. Included in the Economic Im- 
pact Act of 1974 is a provision that the 
Congressional Budget Office evaluate the 
rules and regulations of these agencies 
before they are promulgated—something 
Congress has not done in the entire his- 
tory of these agencies. At least 30 days 
before a proposed rule or regulation be- 
comes effective, this Office must distrib- 
ute an impact statement to all Congress- 
men which, in addition to those items al- 
ready noted, must contain an analysis of 
the rule or regulation’s impact on the 
fiscal integrity of State and local govern- 
ments, on major industrial sectors of the 
economy, on employment by. industry, 
trade sectors, and regions, on the avail- 
ability of goods and services, on low- and 
middle-income families, on competition, 
and on small business. 

This is quite an undertaking, but the 
Budget Office will be given some discre- 
tion in the depth of the analysis it will 
undertake. It will, incidentally, be able 
to call upon any Federal agency or de- 
partment for assistance in preparing 
these economic impact statements. 

Most important, in my view, is the re- 
quirement that proposed legislation, 
Federal rules and regulations must be 
evaluated in terms of whether they fur- 
ther the objectives set forth by the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. This act, as you 
know, proclaimed as a continuing policy 
of the Federal Government the promo- 
tion of maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power. We are 
failing to do so today. But with the aid 
of the Economic Impact Act of 1974, the 
Congress will be in better position in the 
future to see that we meet this obliga- 
tion, this duty to promote full employ- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Economic Impact Act of 
1974 be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 4195 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States o/ 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Economic Impact 
Act of 1974”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(1) Federal legislation has a direct Impact 
on the levels of employment, production, and 
inflation; 
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(2) rules and regulations promulgated by 
Federal agencies, under authority granted 
by Congress, have a direct impact on the 
levels of employment, production, and in- 
flation; 

(3) the Congress declared in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 that it is the continuing 
policy of the Federal Government to pro- 
mote “maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power", yet Americans are 
facing severe unemployment, falling produc- 
tion, and severe inflation simultaneously; 
and 

(4) it is imperative that the Congress be 
informed in advance of the economic im- 
pact on employment, production, and prices, 
and on real purchasing power, of any pro- 
gram or policy which comes before it for 
consideration or for consideration by any 
Federal agency so that the total economic 
impact can be evaluated in relation to the 
objectives set forth in the Employment Act 
of 1946. 

Src, 3. Section 403 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-344) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 403."; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(b) The Director of the Congressional 
Budget Office shall, to the extent practi- 
cable, prepare an economic impact statement 
for each bill or joint resolution which has 
been reported in the Senate or House of 
Representatives, for each amendment pro- 
posed on the floor of the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, and for each rule 
or regulation proposed by any Federal agen- 
cy. Such statements shall— 

“(1) be appended as a part of each such 
bill, joint resolution, or amendment, when 
it is printed; 

“(2) be appended as a part of each such 
proposed rule or regulation, and distributed 
to each Member of the Congress; 

“(3) contain an analysis of the direct and 
indirect short- and long-term effects of the 
bill, joint resolution, amendment, or pro- 
posed rule or regulation on employment, pro- 
duction, and the rate of inflation, including 
its impact on real income; 

“(4) contain an analysis of the direct and 
indirect costs likely to be incurred, or the 
direct and indirect savings likely to be 
achieved, in the Budget in carrying out the 
bill, joint resolution, amendment, or pro- 

rule or regulation; and 

“(5) cover the fiscal year in which it is 
reported or proposed and each of the five 
fiscal years following such fiscal year (or for 
the authorized duration of any program or 
policy authorized by the bill, joint résolu- 
tion, amendment, or proposed rule or regula- 
tion, if less than five years). 

“(c) In carrying out the provisions of sub- 
section (b) as they apply to a proposed rule 
or regulation of a Federal agency, the Di- 
rector shall, to the greatest extent practi- 
cable, insure that the economic impact state- 
ment includes an analysis of the effect on— 

“(1) the fiscal integrity of State and local 
governments; 

“(2) major industrial sectors of the eco- 
nomy; 

“(3) employment, by industrial and trade 
sectors, as well as on a regional, State, and 
local basis; 

“(4) the overall economic viability of re- 
gional, State, and local areas; 

“(5) the availability of consumer goods and 
services; 

“(6) low and middle income families, as 
defined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 

“(7) competition in all sectors of industry 
and commerce; and 

“(8) small business, 

Such economic impact statement shall be 
distributed as soon as possible after such 
rule or regulation is proposed, and not later 
than 30 days before it is to become effective, 
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“(d) Each Federal agency shall provide all 
necessary assistance to the Directc- of the 
Congressional Budget Office to enable him 
to carry out his functions and duties under 
subsections (b) and (c). For purposes of this 
subsection and subsections (b) and (c), the 
term ‘Federal agency’ means an agency as 
defined in section 551(1) of title 5, United 
States Code.” 

Src. 4, The provisions of section 904 of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 shall apply 
to subsections (b) and (c) of section 403 of 
such Act (as added by this Act) in the same 
manner as.if such subsections were included 
In such section 403 at the time of its enact- 
ment, 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to cosponsor with Senator Hum- 
PHREY this amendment to the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974. 

The concept of requiring impact 
analysis is not. new. We have seen the 
environmental impact statement become 
a prerequisite to many items of Govern- 
ment spending. The bill we introduce 
today creates procedures for what is, in 
effect, an inflation impact statement. Yet 
it goes further than this by requiring not 
only inflationary analysis, but a study of 
all potential effects of a bill or regulation 
on all segments of the economy. 

There will, of course, be difficulties in 
implementing this legislation. Infla- 
tionary effect of regulations or bills is 
most difficult to quantify. But we have 
assigned the task to those with the most 
experience in this area, and we have 
directed that their efforts be maintained 
only “to the extent practicable.” 

Our amendment is but one part of the 
inflation action program in which Con- 
gress now must participate. However, it 
is a positive and dynamic approach to 
fiscal responsibility which I urge my 
colleagues to support. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself 
and Mr, HucH Scorr): 

S. 4196. A bill to provide public financ- 
ing of primary and general elections for 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. Referred jointly to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration and 
the Committee on Finance. 

; PUBLIC FINANCING OF CONGRESSIONAL 
ELECTIONS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senator Scorr of Pennsylvania 
and myself, I send to the desk a bill to 
provide public financing of primary and 
general elections for the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a joint statement by Senator 
Scorr and myself explaining the bill and 
the text of the bill may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and bill were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

JOINT STATEMENT OF SENATORS Epwarp M, 
KENNEDY AND HUGH SCOTT URGING PUBLIC 
FINANCING OF CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 
We are introducing legislation in the Sen- 

ate today calling for comprehensive public 

financing of primaries and general elections 
for the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

In submitting this proposal, we intend to 
work together for its enactment in the next 
Congress. If prompt action is forthcoming, 
we believe the measure can take effect in 
time for the 1976 Congressional elections. 
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Under the recently enacted Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act Amendments of 1974, 
signed into law by President Ford on 
October 15, comprehensive public financing 
will be available for Presidential elections 
and primaries in 1976. 

The legislation we are proposing today 
would adopt essentially the samé public fi- 
nancing provisions for Senate and House 
elections. The bill contains four principal 
features: 

First, full public funding would be ayail- 
able for candidates of major parties in gen- 
eral elections for the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. Each candidate would 
receive public funds equal to the amount of 
his spending ceiling under current law. In 
general, for Senate elections, the amount 
would be 14.4c per eligible voter in the State, 
or $130,000, whichever is greater. For House 
elections, the amount would be $84,000. 

Second, partial public financing would be 
available for minor party candidates in gen- 
eral elections, based on the party’s show- 
ing in the preceding election. 

Third, a system of matching grants of 
public funds would be established for Sen- 
ate and House primary elections. Candidates 
who raise a threshold sum—20% of the 
spending limit for Senate races and $10,- 
000 for House races—would be eligible to re- 
ceive matching grants of public funds for 
each private contribution of $100 or less. 

Fourth, to pay the cost of the Congres- 
sional public financing provisions, estimated 
at about $70 million a year, the amount of 
the dollar checkoff under existing law would 
be increased from $1 to $2 ($4 on joint re- 
turns). 

We believe that. Congress should waste 
no time next year in doing for Congres- 
sional elections what it has already done this 
year for Presidential elections. The. law we 
passed in October was a major victory, but 
we cannot afford to rest on our laurels, 

In our view, the time has come for full 
public financing of all elections to Federal 
office, To stop after achieving reform for 
Presidential elections would leave the job 
half-done. 

The abuses of big private contributions 
and special interest infiuence that led to 
Watergate and to the corruption of the Pres- 
idential election process are abuses that in- 
fect Congressional elections as well. If we 
fail to act, then we will be inviting future 
scandals of our own and future Watergates in 
Congressional campaign mancing, 

In fact, in light of the recent reform of 
Presidential campaign financing, the need 
for action is especially urgent for Congres- 
sional elections. The new law lifted the Pres- 
idential election process above the mire of 
special interest money and massive private 
contributions, but all the money and influ- 
ence are still there, looking for new fields to 
taint. 

The obvious targets for this corrosive and 
corrupting power are Senate and House elec- 
tions. That is why we believe public financing 
for Congressional elections is even more 
urgent now than it was before. The danger is 
that, without reform, the 1976 Congressional 
elections will be swamped with special inter- 
est money, as big contributors and organized 
interest groups vie with one another to gain 
new footholds and increase their already 
powerful sway over Congress and its work. 

The debate is well known and familiar to 
us all. The issue is whether elections belong 
to all the people or just the special interests. 
In October, we adopted a blatant doubie 
standard in existing law and we cannot let 
it stand. If public financing is right for Pres- 
idential elections, it is right for Senate and 
House elections, too. And the sooner we ac- 
cept that fact, the sooner we shall have a 
Congress responsive to the people, and the 
better our democracy will be. 

A summary of the proposed legislation is 
attached, 
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SUMMARY OF KENNEDY-SCOTT BILL ON PUBLIC 
FINANCING FOR CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


PURPOSE 


1. The measure builds on existing law, 
which already provides public financing for 
Presidential general elections and Presiden- 
tial primaries. The bill would enact similar 
provisions for Senate and House general elec- 
tions and primaries. 


EXISTING LAW 


2. The existing law is the dollar checkoff 
under the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended by P.L. 93-443 (S. 3044), the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act Amendments of 
1974, which were signed into law by Presi- 
Gent Ford on October 15, 1974. The provisions 
for public financing of Presidential elections 
will go into effect for the 1976 election. Under 
the law, taxpayers are authorized to desig- 
nate that $1 of their taxes (€2 on joint re- 
turns) shall be available for an election cam- 
paign fund established on the books of the 
Treasury. Under an automatic appropriation, 
the amounts designated by taxpayers are 
transferred into the fund, from which they 
will be apportioned among eligible candi- 
dates in the Presidential primaries and elec- 
tion. Public funds will also be made available 
for the Presidential nominating conventions. 
The existing program is administered by the 
newly-created Federal Election Commission, 


PUBLIC FINANCING OF SENATE AND HOUSE 
GENERAL ELECTIONS 


3. Except as noted, the provisions appli- 
cable to general elections for the Senate and 
House are essentially identical to those now 
applicable to Presidential general elections 
under existing law. In effect, the bill simply 
extends the existing law to include Senate 
and House elections: 

4. Under existing law, public financing is 
available as an alternative to private financ- 
ing for Presidential elections. Candidates 
bave the option of public or private financ- 
ing, but candidates electing public financ- 
ing may not also use private financing, ex- 
cept in cases where the available public 
funds are insufficient to meet the candidate’s 
full entitlement. 

Under the bill, a Senate or House candidate 
has the option of accepting full public 
financing, or full private financing, or a com- 
bination of the two, Thus, a candidate eligi- 
ble for full public financing may choose to 
accept only part of the public funds to which 
he is entitled, and may finance the rest of 
his campaign through private contributions. 
Such private contributions will be subject 
to the contribution limits and other pro- 
visions of existing law applicable to private 
financing. 

5, The bill follows the basic formula in 
existing law for allocating public funds 
among candidates of major and minor parties 
and independent candidates. 

A “major” party is a party that received 
25% or more of the total number of popular 
votes received by all candidates for the office 
in the preceding election, or the party with 
the next highest percentage of the votes in 
an election where only one party would 
otherwise qualify as a major party. 

A “minor” party is a party that received 
more than 5%, but less than 25%, of the 
popular vote in the preceding election. 

6. In Senate elections and statewide Con- 
gressional elections, a candidate of a major 
party is entitled to public funds in the 
amount of 14.4¢ per voter or $180,000, which- 
ever is greater. In House elections in States 
with more than one Representative, the en- 
titlement of a major party candidate is 
$84,000. These figures represent the expendi- 
ture levels in existing law, adjusted to in- 
clude the so-called 20% fund-raising supple- 
ment. The levels will be adjusted for future 
increases in the cost of living. 

7, A candidate of a minor party is entitled 
to receive public funds in proportion to his 
party’s share of the vote in the preceding 
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election. The candidate may increase his en- 
titlement on the basis of his performance in 
the current election, and may obtain retro- 
active reimbursement for the increase after 
the election. 

8. A candidate of a new party. is entitled 
to receive public funds in proportion to his 
share of the popular vote in the current 
election, on a retroactive reimbursement 
basis, if he receives more than 5% of the yote 
in the election. 

9, A candidate of a minor party or a new 
party is also eligible for matching grants on 
the same basis as if the election were a 
primary. 

10. An independent candidate is entitled to 
public funds on the same basis as if-he were 
the candidate of a party. 


PRIMARY. ELECTIONS 


11. To qualify for public funds, candidates 
must accumulate the following threshold 
amounts of private funds raised by small 
private contributions: 

Senate: 20% of the spending ceiling or 
$125,000 (whichever is less) in contributions 
of $100 or less. 

House: $10,000 in contributions of $100 
or less, 

12. Once the threshold is reached, a candi- 
date is eligible for public funds matching the 
threshold amount. He is also eligible for 
additional public funds matching each addi- 
tional private contribution of $100 or less. 
Matching is on a 50-50 (dollar for dollar) 
basis. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


13. The bill increases the amount of the 
dollar checkoff from the existing level of 
$1 ($2 on a joint return) to $2 ($4 on a 
joint return). 

14. The bill authorizes Congress to appro- 
priate additional funds to make up deficits in 
the fund after the operation of the dollar 
checkoff. 

15, Priority in public funds goes to Presi- 
dential elections. Public funds will not be 
available for Congressional elections until 
the needs of the Presidential election are 
met. 

16. As in the case of Presidential elections, 
the program will be administered by the new 
Federal Election Commission. The Commis- 
sion will certify a candidate’s eligibility for 
payments, and be responsible for conducting 
detailed post-election audits and obtaining 
repayments when necessary. 

17. There are heavy criminal penalties for 
exceeding the spending limits, and for un- 
lawful use of payments, false statements 
to the Commission and kickbacks and illegal 
payments. 

18. The cost of the public financing pro- 
visions for the biennial Congressional elec: 
tions is estimated at $134 million. Thus, the 
average annual cost of the program is about 
$70 million a year. The estimates for Senate 
and House elections are as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Untted States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Congressional Election 
Financing Act of 1974”. 

Sec. 2. The Federal Election Campaign Act 
of 1971, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
title: 
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“TITLE V—PUBLIC FINANCING OF 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 
“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 501, For purposes of this title, the 
term— 

“(1) ‘candidate’, ‘Commission’, ‘contribu- 
tion’, ‘expenditure’, ‘political committee’, 
‘political party’, or ‘State’ has the meaning 
given it in section 301 of this Act; 

“(2) ‘authorized committee" means the 
principal campaign committee of a candi- 
date under section 302 of this Act or any 
political committee authorized in writing 
by that candidate to make or receive con- 
tributions or to make expenditures on his 
behalf; 

“(3) ‘Representative’ means a Member of 
the House of Representatives, the Resident 
Commissioner from the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the Delegate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

“(4) ‘general election” means any regularly 
scheduled or special election held for the 
purpose of electing a candidate to the office 
of Senator or Representative; 

“(5) ‘primary election’ means (A) an elec- 
tion, including a runoff election, held for the 
nomination by a political party of a candi- 
date for election to the office of Senator or 
Representative, or (B) a convention or 
caucus of a political party held for the 
nomination of such candidate; 

“(6) ‘eligible candidate’ means a candi- 
date who is eligible, under section 502, for 
payments under this title; 

“(7) ‘major party’ means, with respect 
to an election for the office of Senator or 
Representative— 

“(A) a political party whose candidate for 
election to that office in the preceding general 
election for that office received, as the candi- 
date of that party, 25 percent or more of 
the total number of votes cast in that elec- 
tion for all candidates for that office, or 

“(B) if only one political party qualifies 
as a major party under the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (A), the political party whose 
candidate for election to that office in that 
election received, as the candidate of that 
party, the second greatest number of votes 
cast in that election for all candidates for 
that office (if such number is equal to 15 
percent or more of the total number of votes 
cast in that election for all candidates for 
that office); and 

“(8) ‘minor party’ means, with respect to 
an election for the office of Senator or Repre- 
sentative, a political party whose candidate 
for election to that office in the preceding 
general election for that office received, as 
the candidate of that party, at least 5 per- 
cent but less than 25 percent of the total 
number of votes cast in that election for all 
candidates for that office. 


“ELIGIBILITY FOR PAYMENTS 


“Src, 502. (a) To be eligible to receive pay- 
ments under this title, a candidate for the 
office of Senator or Representative shall 


agree— 

“(1) to obtain and to furnish to the Com- 
mission any evidence it may request about 
his campaign expenditures and contribu- 
tions; 

“(2) to keep and ‘to furnish to the Com- 
mission any records, books, and other infor- 
mation it may request; 

“(3) to permit an audit and examination 
by the Commission under section 506 and to 
pay any amounts required under section 506; 
and 

“(4) to furnish statements of campaign ex- 
penditures and proposed campaign expenses 
required under section 507. 

“(b) Every such candidate shall certify to 
the Commission that— 

“(1) the candidate and his authorized 
committees will not make campaign expen- 
ditures greater than the applicable amount 
Specified in subsection (c) of section 608, 
title 18, United States Code; and 
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“(2) no contributions will be accepted by 
the candidate or his authorized committees 
in violation of section 608 (h) of title 18, 
United States Code. 

“(c) (1) To be eligible to receive any pay- 
ments under section 505 for use in connec- 
tion with a primary election campaign, a 
candidate shall certify to the Commission 
that— 

“(A) he is seeking nomination by a po- 
litical party for election to the office of Rep- 
resentative and he and his authorized com- 
mittees have received contributions for that 
campaign of $10,000 or more; or 

“(B) he is seeking nomination by a polit- 
ical party for election to the office of Sen- 
ator and he and his authorized committees 
have received contributions for that cam- 
paign equal in amount to the lesser of— 

“(1) 20 percent of the maximum amount 
he may spend in connection with his pri- 
mary election campaign as specified in sub- 
section (c) of section 608 of title 18, United 
States Code; or 

“(il) $125,000. 

“(2) To be eligible to receive any payments 
under section 505 for use In connection with 
a primary runoff election campaign, a can- 
didate shall certify to the Commission that 
he is seeking nomination by a political par- 
ty for election to the office of Senator or 
Representative, and that he is a candidate 
for such nomination in a runoff primary 
election. Such a candidate is not required to 
receive any minimum amount of contribu- 
tions before receiving payments under this 
title. 

“(d) To be eligible to receive any payments 
under section 505 for use in connection with 
a general election campaign, a candidate 
shall certify to the Commission that— 

“(1) he is the nominee of a major or 
minor party for election to the office of 
Senator or Representative; or 

(2) in the case of any other candidate, 
he is seeking election to such office and he 
and his authorized committees have received 
contributions for that campaign in a total 
amount of not less than the campaign fund 
required under subsection (c) of a candi- 
date for nomination for election to that of- 
fice, determined in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (e), 

“(e) In determining the amount of con- 
tributions received by a candidate and his 
authorized committees for purposes of sub- 
section (c) (1) or subsection (d) (2). 

“(1) no contribution received by the can- 
didate or any of his authorized committees 
as a subscription, loan, advance, or deposit, 
or as a contribution of products or services, 
shall be taken into account; and 

“(2) no contribution from any person shall 
be taken into account to the extent that it 
exceds $100 when added to the amount of all 
other contributions made by that person to 
or for the benefit of that candidate in con- 
nection with his campaign. 

“(f) In the case of a candidate for election 
to the House of Representatives from a dis- 
trict which has been established, or the 
boundaries of which have been altered, since 
the preceding general election for such office, 
the determination of whether the candidate 
is a major party candidate or a minor party 
candidate or is otherwise entitled to pay- 
ments under this title shall be made by the 
Commission based upon the number of votes 
cast in the preceding general election for 
such office by voters residing within the area 
encompassed in the new or altered district.” 

“(g) Agreements and certifications under 
this section shall be filled with the Commis- 
sion at the time required by the Commission. 

“ENTITLEMENT TO PAYMENTS 

“Sec. 503(a)(1) Every eligible candidate 
for the office of Senator or Representative is 
entitled to payments in connection with his 
primary election campaign in an amount 
which is equal to the amount of contribu- 
tions he accepts for that campaign, 
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“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), no 
contribution from any person shall be taken 
into account to the extent that it exceeds 
$100 when added to the amount of all other 
contributions made by that person to or for 
the benefit of that candidate for his primary 
election campaign. 

“(b)(1) Every eligible candidate for the 
Office of Senator or Representative who is 
nominated by a major party is entitled to 
payments for use in his general election cam- 
paign in an amount which is equal to the 
amount specified for that campaign in sub- 
section (c) of section 608 of title 18, United 
States Code (relating to limitations on 
expenditures}. 

“(2) Every eligible candidate for the office 
of Senator or Representative who is nomi- 
nated by a minor party is entitled to pay- 
ments for use in his general election cam- 
paign in an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount of payments to which a 
candidate of a major party for the same 
office is entitled under this subsection as the 
total number of popular votes received by 
the candidate of that minor party for that 
office in the preceding general election bears 
to the average number of popular votes re- 
ceived by the candidates of major parties for 
that office in the preceding general election. 

“(3) (A) A candidate who is eligible under 
section 502(d) (2) to receive payments under 
section 505 is entitled to payments for use 
in his general election campaign in an 
amount. equal to the amount determined 
under subparagraph (B). 

“(B) If a candidate whose entitlement is 
determined under this paragraph received, in 
the preceding general election held for the 
office to which he seeks election, 5 percent 
or more of the total number of votes cast for 
all candidates for that office, he is entitled 
to receive payments for use in his general 
election campaign in an amount (not in 
excess of the applicable amount under sub- 
section (c) of section 608 of title 18, United 
States Code) equal to an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount of pay- 
ments to which a candidate of a major party 
for the same office is entitled under this sub- 
section as the total number of popular votes 
received by the candidate for that office in 
the preceding general election bears to the 
average number of popular votes received by 
the candidates of major parties for that office 
in the preceding general election. The en- 
titlement of a candidate who, in the pre- 
ceding general election held for that office, 
was the candidate of a major or minor party 
shall not be determined under this para- 


graph. 

“(4) An eligible candidate who is the nom- 
inee of a minor party or whose entitlement 
is determined under section 502 (d) (2) and 
who receives 5 percent or more of the total 
number of votes cast in the current election 
is entitled to payments under section 605 
after the election for expenditures made or 
incurred in connection with his general elec- 
tion campaign in an amount (not in excess 
of the applicable amount under subsection 
(c) of section 608 of title 18, United States 
Code) equal to— 

“(A) an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount of the payment under 
section 505 to which the nominee of a major 
party was or would have been entitled for 
use in his campaign for election to that office 
as the number of votes received by the can- 
didate in that election bears to the average 
number of votes received by all major party 
candidates for that office in that election, 
reduced by 

“(B) any amount paid to the candidate 
under section 505 before the election. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
Subsections (a) and (b), no candidate is en- 
titled to the payment of any amount under 
this section which, when added to the total 
amount of contributions received by him 
and his authorized committees and any other 
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payments made to him under this title for 
his primary or general election campaign, 
exceeds the amount of the expenditure limi- 
tation applicable to him for that campaign 
as specified under subsection (c) of section 
608 of title 18, United States Code. 

“(a) For purposes of this section, the 
amounts specified in subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 608 of title 18, United States Code, shall 
be increased by 20 percent. 

“CERTIFICATIONS BY COMMISSION 


“Sec. 504. (a) On the basis of the evidence, 
books, records, and information furnished by 
each candidate eligible to receive payments 
under section 505, and prior to examination 
and audit under section 506, the Commission 
shall certify from time to time to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for payment. to each 
candidate the amount to which that candi- 
date is entitled. 

“(b) Initial certifications by the Commis- 
sion under subsection (a), and all deter- 
minations made by it under this title, shall 
be final and conclusive, except to the extent 
that they are subject to examination and 
audit by the Commission under section 506 
and judicial review under section 315 of this 
Act. 


“PAYMENTS TO ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES; CONGRES- 
SIONAL ELECTION ACCOUNT 


“Sec. 505. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall maintain in the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund established by section 
9006(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, in addition to any other account which 
he maintains under such section, a separate 
account to be known as the Congressional 
Election Account. The Secretary shall de- 
posit into the account, for use by the candi- 
date of any political party who is eligible 
to receive payments under section 502 and 
this section, the amount available after the 
Secretary determines that amounts for pay- 
ments for Presidential elections and Presi- 
dential nominating conventions under sub- 
title H of such code are available for such 
payments. In addition to the amounts ap- 
propriated to the fund under section 9006 
(a) of such code, there are authorized to be 
appropriated to the fund such additional 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this title and subtitle H of 
such code, 

“(b) Upon receipt of a certification from 
the Commission under section 504, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall pay the amount 
certified by the Commission to the candi- 
date to whom the certification relates. 

“(c) If the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
termines that the moneys in the account are 
not, or may not be, sufficient to pay the 
full amount of entitlement to all candidates 
eligible to receive payments, he shall reduce 
the amount to which each candidate is en- 
titled in accord with the procedures estab- 
lished under subtitle H of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 for Presidential 
elections. 


“EXAMINATION AND AUDITS; REPAYMENTS 


“Sec. 506. (a) After each election for the 
office of Senator or Representative, the Com- 
mission shall conduct a thorough examina- 
tion and audit of the campaign expenditures 
of all candidates for such office who received 
payments under this title for use in cam- 
paigns relating to that election. 

“(b)(1) If the Commission determines 
that any portion of the payments made to an 
eligible candidate under section 505 was in 
excess of the aggregate amount of the pay- 
ments to which the candidate was entitled, 
it shall so notify that candidate, and he shall 
pay to the Secretary of the Treasury an 
amount equal to the excess amount. If the 
Commission determines that any portion of 
the payments made to a candidate under 
section 505 for use in his primary election 
campaign or his general election campaign 
was. not used to make expenditures in con- 
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nection with that campaign, the Commis- 
sion shall so notify the candidate and he 
shall pay an amount equal to the amount 
of the unexpended portion to the Secretary. 
In making its determination under the pre- 
ceding sentence, the Commission shall con- 
sider all amounts received as contributions 
to have been expended before any amounts 
received under this title are expended. 

“(2) If the Commission determines that 
any amount of any payment made to a can- 
Gidate under section 505 was used for any 
purpose other than— 

“(A) to defray campaign expenditures, 
or 

“(B) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
were used, or otherwise to restore funds 
(other than contributions to defray cam- 
paign expenditures which were received and 
expended) which were used, to defray cam- 
paign expenditures, 
it shall notify the candidate of the amount 
so used, and the candidate shall pay to the 
Secretary of the Treasury an amount equal 
to such amount. 

“(3). No payment shall be required from 
& candidate under this subsection in excess 
of the total amount of all payments received 
by the candidate under section 505 in con- 
nection with the campaign with respect to 
which the event occurred which caused the 
candidate to have to make a payment under 
this subsection. 

“(c) No notification shall be made by the 
Commission under subsection (b) with re- 
spect to a campaign more than eighteen 
months after the day of the election to 
which the campaign related. 

“(d) All payments received by the Sec- 
retary under subsection (b) shall be de- 
posited by him in the fund. 


“INFORMATION ON EXPENDITURES AND 
PROPOSED EXPENDITURES 


“Sec. 507. (a) Every candidate shall, from 
time to time as the Commission requires, 
furnish to the Commission a detailed state- 
ment, in the form the Commission pre- 
scribes, of— 

“(1) the campaign expenditures incurred 
by him and his authorized committees prior 
to the date of the statement (whether or not 
evidence of campaign expenditures has been 
furnished for purposes of section 504), and 

“(2) the campaign expenditures which he 
and his authorized committees propose to 
incur on or after the date of the statement. 

“(b) The Commission shall, as soon as 
possible after it receives a statement under 
subsection (a), prepare and make available 
for public inspection and copying summary 
of the statement, together with any other 
data or information which it deems advis- 
able. 

“REPORTS TO THE CONGRESS 


“Sec. 508. (a) The Commission shall, as 
soon as practicable after the close of each 
calendar year, submit a full report to the 
Senate and House of Representatives setting 
forth— 

“(1) the expenditures incurred by each 
candidate, and his authorized committees, 
who received any payment under section 505 
in connection with an election; 

“(2) the amounts certified by it under sec- 
tion 504 for payment to that candidate; and 

“(3) the amount of payments, if any, re- 
quired from that candidate under section 
506, and the reasons for each payment re- 
quired. 

Each report submitted pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be printed as a Senate document. 

“(b) The Commission is authorized to con- 
duct examinations and audits (in addition 
to the examinations and audits under sec- 
tions 504 and 506, to conduct investiga- 
tions, and to require the keeping and sub- 
mission of any books, records, or other in- 
formation necessary to carry out the func- 
tions and duties imposed on it by this title. 
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“PENALTY FOR VIOLATIONS 

“Src. 509. Violation of any provision of this 
title is punishable by a fine of not more 
than $50,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than five years, or both, 

“DESIGNATION OF INCOME TAK PAYMENTS TO 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN FUND 

“Sec. 510. Effective with respect to taxable 
years ending on or after December 31, 1974, 
section 6096 (a) (relating to designation of 
income tax payments to the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*§ 6096. Designation by individuals. 

“*(a) In general, Every individual (other 
than a nonresident alien) whose income tax 
liabillty for any taxable year is $2 or more 
may designate that $2 shall be paid over to 
the Presidential Election Campaign Fund 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 9006 (a). In the case of a joint return 
of husband and wife having an income tax 
liability of $4 or more, each spouse may des- 
ignate that $2 shall be paid to the fund,’”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a bill introduced earlier by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Hven Scorr) urging public financing of 
congressional elections be referred 
jointly to the Committees on Rules and 
Administration and Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 1326 5 


At the request of Mr. WILLIAams, thi 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1326, the 
Hemophilia Act of 1973. 

8. 3305 


At the request of Mr. CLARK, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. Domenic) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3305, the 
National Huntington’s Disease Control 
Act. 

8. 3839 

At the request of Mr. Jounston, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 3839, a bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended, to establish the National His- 
toric Preservation Fund, and for other 
purposes. 

5. 4006 

At the request of Mr. Srevenson, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 4006, a bill to name the new Federal 
office building in Chicago for Senator 
Paul H. Douglas. 

S. 4153 


At the request of Mr. Nuwn, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 4153, the 
Judicial Tenure Act of 1974. 

5.4159 

At the request of Mr. TALMADGE, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 4159, a 
bill to provide that the sex discrimina- 
tion guidelines prescribed under title IX 
of the Education Amendments of 1972 do 
not apply to fraternities and sororities. 
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B. 4164 


At the request of Mr. Dorr, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 4164, a bill 
to amend title XVI of the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to provide for the re- 
ferral, for appropriate services provided 
by other State agencies, of blind or dis- 
abled children who are receiving supple- 
mental security income benefits. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
123—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION ESTABLISH- 
ING A JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY 


(Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs.) 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, this year, 
with a good deal of self-congratulation, 
Congress passed & bill to reform the way 
it handles the budget. 

While the new process is yet to be 
tested, the principle of forcing Congress 
to consider the budget as an entity rather 
than as 13 or more separate parts is 
sound. That is a principle which ought 
to be applied to at least two other areas 
of critica! concern—energy and the 
economy: 

At the risk of sounding parochial, I 
would suggest that both of those con- 
cerns come together at the automobile, 
and I believe we need to take a compre- 
hensive look at the car as the basis for 
a large part of our economy, as a source 
of pollution, as a major user of energy, 
as a key part of our transportation sys- 
tem, end as a participant in accidents 
causing death and injuries. 

Let me explain what I have in mind. 

We start with certain hard facts and 
responsibilities. 

First. Foreign policy goals, interna- 
tional financial problems and domestic 
economic needs require that we conserve 
on the use of energy, particularly on 
energy created from oil. 

Second. Unless we are prepared to leave 
future generations with dangerously pol- 
luted air, we must not renege on our 
commitment to clean the air, 

Third. A compassionate society, if for 
no other reasons than the high costs of 
medical care and physical disability, 
should not ignore sensible safety require- 
ments to reduce a major source of death 
and injuries. 

Four. The automobile, directly and in- 
directly, also is, and no less importantly, 
a major source of jobs and income for our 
economy. When the automobile industry 
suffers an economic downturn, the ef- 
fects spread throughout the economy. 

That, of course, is what is happening 
today. Suggested cures range from calls 
to restructure the industry to moratori- 
ums on existing and new Government 
requirements dealing with pollution, 
safety, and fuel economy standards to 
increases in consumer credit and public 
job and unemployment programs. 

Those of us who feel a commitment to 
the health ot Suture generations as well 
as to the economic and energy needs of 
today face some tough: choices. 

Which of the various safety and emis- 
sion control standards already enacted 
are cost effective? 

Would a moratorium on such stand- 
ards really help boost car sales? 
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What is the best way to conserve on 
fuel used by motor vehicles? A miles- 
per-gallon standard for new cars will 
have little or no immediate effect, while 
gas rationing would. And if gas rationing 
were effective, would it not encourage 
the purchase of fuel-efficient cars? 

Is increased production of mass transit 
equipment a viable alternate source of 
employment for workers now empolyed 
by the automobile industry? 

Those are just a few of the questions 
we face, and I do not believe that Con- 
gress has the information or the mecha- 
nism to make those choices as wisely as 
we should. 

Returning to my opening remarks about 
Congress and the budget, we have decided 
that as long as the budget was considered 
in piecemeal fashion we could not act as 
wisely as we should on determining 
spending priorities. Further, we decided 
that in order to act wisely on spending 
questions, we needed additional infor- 
mation from a professional, independent 
source. To meet that need, we created the 
Congressional Budget Office. 

Those same needs exist in relation to 
the Nation’s energy-pollution-safety- 
economic-transportation questions. 

According to the Library of Congress, 
17 subcommittees from 12 different full 
committees have handled legislation af- 
fecting the auto industry, and the list 
does not include the committees handl- 
ing tax legislation affecting the area. 
For those familiar with the ways of Con- 
gress, it is obvious there has been little 
SA aaa among those subcommit- 

ees. 

And until recently, Congress had no 
independent source of information on 
which to judge the competing technical 
data offered by various interest groups. 

Fortunately, in the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment—OTA—we do have 
an agency created to supply that kind of 
information to Congress. 

Last month, I asked OTA to review all 
Government-mandated standards and 
requirements relating to the automobile 
and to determine which were cost effec- 
tive. That request applies to standards 
already in effect and those which are 
mandated by law to come into effect at 
some future date. 

We should have that information be- 
fore we decide to rescind, revamp, or sus- 
pend any or all such standards. 

Similarly, OTA should be asked to de- 
termine the cost-benefit ratio of any new 
legislation in this area, and if possible, 
relate those findings to existing stand- 
ards. 

So I recommend, for example, that a 
proposal to set galion-per-mile standards 
now before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee be referred to OTA if the office 
agrees to take on the study I requested. 
And given the importance of the ques- 
tions involved in that study—questions 
of health, safety, energy and jobs—I re- 
peat my urgent request thut OTA give a 
top priority to this area of concern. 

And finally, I hope that the members 
of the Senate and House will consider 
the need to create a procedure in Con- 
gress whereby proposals affecting this 
area and now considered separately by 
various subcommittees can be reviewed 
as a total program. For some time I have 
felt Congress should create a Joint Legis- 
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lative Committee on Energy as one pos- 
sible way to meet this need. I have in- 
troduced today a concurrent resolution 
to create such a committee, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the resolu- 
tion and a list of congressional subcom- 
mittees affecting the auto industry be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

In passing the Budget Reform Act, 
Congress demonstrated that it could vote 
changes which affect the influence of in- 
dividual Members. I hope that the same 
concern which encouraged us to put aside 
individual interests in that case will al- 
low us to do the same when it comes to 
considering the important questions of 
energy, pollution, the economy, and, in 
fact, the future of the country. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution and list were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 123 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That (a) there 
is hereby created a Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Energy (hereafter referred to as 
the “joint committee"). 

(b) The joint committee shall be com- 
posed of eighteen members as follows: 

(1) Nine Members of the Senate, appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate; 
and 

(2) Nine Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, appointed by the Speaker of the 
House. Not more than five of the members 
appointed from each House of Congress shall 
be members of the same political party. 

(3) To the extent practicable the mem- 
bership of the committee shall be drawn 
from the standing committees of the House 
and Senate having substantial jurisdiction 
over legislation dealing with energy matters. 

(c) Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original appointment. 

(a) The joint committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members at the beginning of each Con- 
gress. The vice chairman shall act in the place 
and stead of the chairman in the absence of 
the chairman, The chairmanship and vice 
chairmanship shall alternate between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives with 
each Congress. The chairman during each 
even-numbered Congress shall be selected by 
the Members of the House of Representatives 
on the joint committee from among their 
number and the chairman during each odd- 
numbered Congress shall be selected by the 
Members of the Senate on the joint commit- 
tee from among their number. The vice 
chairman during each Congress shall be 
chosen in the same manner from that House 
of Congress other than the House of Con- 
gress of which the chairman is a Member. 

Sec. 2. (a) The joint committee shall make 
a continuing investigation and study of the 
problems related to the development, use, 
and control of all forms of energy other than 
energy which is released in the course of 
nuclear fission or nuclear transformation and 
is primarily related to military use. The joint 
committee shall, from time to time, report 
to the Senate and House of Representatives 
(but not less frequently than once each 
Congress) the results of its investigation and 
study together with its recommendations. 

(b) All bills, resolutions, and other matters 
relating primarily to the development, use, 
or control of the forms of energy referred 
to in subsection (a) of this section shall be 
referred to the joint committee within 90 
days of their initial referral to the appro- 
priate standing committee, unless the joint 
committee otherwise provides by a majority 
vote of all members of the committee. The 
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joint committee shall make a recommenda- 
tion or report on each resolution, bill, or 
other matter to the floor of each House of 
Congress together with the report or recom- 
mendation, if any, of the standing commit- 
tee or committees to which the bill, resolu- 
tion or other matter was initially referred. 

(c) The members of the joint committee 
who are Members of the Senate shall, each 
session, report to the Senate, and the mem- 
bers of the Joint committee who are Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives shall, 
from time to time, report to the House, by 
report or otherwise, their recommendations 
with respect to matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the joint committee. 

Sec. 3. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of Congress, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnes- 
ses and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths 
and affirmations, to take such testimony, to 
procure such printing and binding, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems advis- 
able. The joint committee may make such 
rules respecting its organization and proce- 
dures as it deems necessary, except that no 
recommendation shall be reported from the 
joint committee unless a majority of the 
joint committee assent. Subpenas may be 
issued over the signature of the chairman 
of the joint committee or of any member 
designated by him or by the joint committee, 
and may be served by such person or per- 
sons as may be designated by such chairman 
or member. The chairman of the joint com- 
mittee or any member thereof may admin- 
ister oaths or affirmations to, witnesses. 

Sec. 4. (a) In carrying out its functions, 
the joint committee is authorized, by record 
vote of a majority of the members of the 
joint committee— 

(1) to appoint, on a permanent basis, with- 
out regard to a political affiliation and solely 
on the basis of fitness to perform their 
duties, such professional and clerical staff 
members as the joint committee deems 
appropriate; 

(2) to prescribe their duties and responsi- 
bilities; 

(3) to fix their pay at respective per annum 
gross rates not in excess of the highest rate 
of basic pay, as in effect from time to time, 
of the General Schedule of section 5332(a) 
of title 5, United States Code; and 

(4) to terminate their employment as the 
joint committee may deem appropriate. 

(b) In carrying out any of its functions, 
the joint committee is authorized to utilize 
the services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of the departments and establish- 
ments of the Government, and to procure the 
temporary (not to exceed one year) or inter- 
mittent services of experts or consultants or 
organizations thereof by contract at rates of 
pay not in excess of the per diem equivalent 
of the highest rate of basic pay set forth 
in the General Schedule of section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code, including pay- 
ment of such rates for necessary traveltime. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the joint committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
House and Senate, upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman, from funds appropriated 
for the joint committee by a concurrent 
resolution of each house. 

SENATE AND HOUSE COMMITTEES AFFECTING 

AUTO INDUSTRY 
SENATE 
Banking, Housing and Urban Afairs 

Subcommittee on Production and Stabili- 
zation, 

Commerce 

Subcommittee on Environment, 

Subcommittee on Foreign Commerce and 
Tourism. 

Subcommittee on Surface Transportation. 
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Foreign Relations 
penne on Multinational Corpora- 
ons, 
Government Operations 
Subcommittee on Permanent Investiga- 
tions (Jackson—fuel). 
Interior 
Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, and 
Fuels. 
Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly. 
Public Works 
Subcommittee on Roads. 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollution. 
HOUSE 
Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee on Domestic Finance. 
Subcommittee on Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion. 
Interior 
Subcommittee on Environment. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Subcommittee on Commerce and Finance. 
Subcommittee on Transportation and Aero- 
nautics. 

Judiciary—Subcommittee on Monopolies 
and Commercial Law. 

Public Works—Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Peter C. Dorsey, of Connecticut, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of Connec- 
ticut for the term of 4 years, vice Stew- 
art H. Jones, resigned. 

Jose A. Lopez, of Puerto Rico, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of Puerto 
Rico for the term of 4 years (reappoint- 
ment). 

Marshall F. Rousseau, of Texas, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of 
Texas for the term of 4 years (reap- 
pointment) . 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Tuesday, December 3, 1974, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to ap- 
pear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATION 


Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
December 4, 1974, at 9 a.m., in room 
2228 Dirksen Senate Office Building, on 
the following nomination: 

Marjorie W. Lynch, of Washington, to 
be Deputy Administrator of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Bicentennial Adminis- 
tration. (New position.) 

Any persons desiring to offer testi- 
mony in regard to this nomination, 
shall, not later than 24 hours prior to 
such hearing, file, in writing, with the 
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committee a request to be heard and a 
statement of their testimony, 

The Subcommittee on Federal Char- 
ters, Holidays, and Celebrations con- 
sists of the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) chairman, and the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. McCLELLAN) . 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


EXPLANATION OF VOTE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, November 20, the Senate 
passed the Supplementary Appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1975. I was one 
of the 18 Senators who was compelled 
to vote against the bill. 

I serve as a member on the Appropri- 
ations Committee and speak with great 
Geference to the chairman and other 
committee members when I say that 
there is just too much money in this 
bill. 

To begin with, the bill reported by the 
committee provided appropriations in 
the amount of $385,601,500 over and 
above what was requested. Then $106,- 
984,000 was added by way of amendments 
during Senate floor action without the 
recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee, making a grand total of 
nearly $500,000,000. There was no real 
justification for the added amount. The 
amount of this increase over and above 
that requested with budget approval was 
just exorbitant. 

I wonder, Mr. President, what has be- 
come of our resolve to balance the 
budget? Before the election recess most 
everyone desired a balanced budget. Now, 
in the first week of our return here we 
pass an appropriations bill which pro- 
vides for things we can do without. 

We have to learn to say no to these 
requests for more money. As trustees of 
the taxpayers’ money, we are going to 
have to do a better job when it comes 
to spending. We have to be selective in 
our spending. 

We just have to get back to the policy 
of spending no more than we have and 
making a determination as to where the 
money is coming from that we are ap- 
propriating. There were many worth- 
while programs in the bill, but on the 
whole it was loaded down with too many 
unnecessary add-ons, making the total 
supplementai appropriation exorbitant. 
Therefore, I was compelled to vote 
against it. 


IN MEMORIAM—U THANT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today men 
and women of good will everywhere will 
mourn the death of Mr. U Thant, former 
Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, who served that organization for 
10 strife-ridden years. 

In his profound dedication to world 
peace he strived to cooperate with all 
groups within the U.N. Indeed, he per- 
sonified our ideal of what the United 
Nations was conceived to accomplish 
through deliberate, calm negotiations 
based on reason and law and not on 
force. 

U Thant’s tenure as Secretary Gen- 
eral witnessed a decade of worldwide 
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conflict, including the grim cold war be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States, war in Vietnam, war in the Mid- 
dle East and near war during the Cuban 
Missile Crisis of 1962. 

U Thant also helped in the develop- 
ment of those United Nations organs and 
agencies whose principal aims are to 
make the world fit to live in, through 
better health, better education, an ade- 
quate diet and a higher level of culture 
for all people. He believed in peace and 
justice and felt that the respective in- 
dividual needs of the peoples were more 
important than the political and mili- 
tary struggles of our time. 

Mr. President, U Thant’s personal life 
was quiet, deeply religious and generally 
lacked only the time he needed to ex- 
press his full devotion to his family. He 
will be remembered for his statesman- 
ship, for his quiet resolution and for his 
optimistic belief that there is always a 
chance for improvement in the human 
condition, and his dedication to his role 
as a world mediator. 


BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION REPORT 
PUBLISHED 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the staff of 
the Judiciary Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights has devoted a substantial 
portion of its energies over the last 3 
years to a study of Federal involvement 
in programs designed to alter a person's 
personality and behavior. 

I can think of few fields of govern- 
mental endeavor which have such a 
drastic and permanent impact on the 
individual. Since such programs are 
aimed at controlling or eliminating un- 
desirable behavior, they strike at the very 
core of one’s personal autonomy. It is, 
after all, the essence of personal freedom 
that one be allowed to think for himself. 

I am pleased to announce that today 
the subcommittee is releasing a staff re- 
port entitled “Individual Rights and the 
Federal Role in Behavior Modification,” 
which summarizes and contains the work 
it has done in this critical area. 

The report focuses on the role of Fed- 
eral agencies in the development of be- 
havioral control technology in the 
United States. It also attempts to sum- 
marize pertinent developments in the 
courts and in the private sector. 

I think the report is significant in that 
it identifies a number of Federal agencies 
involved in funding or operating projects 
which seek to alter human behavior. It 
concludes that these agencies, for the 
most part, do not have adequate controls 
to protect the rights of those subject to 
such experimentation. 

I hope this staff report will eventually 
lead to the adoption of such controls on 
a Government-wide basis. I am aware 
that the 93d Congress, in passing Public 
Law 93-348, has created a National Com- 
mission for the Protection of Human 
Subjects of Biomedical and Behavioral 
Experimentation, which has a statutory 
responsibility to conduct a study of the 
implications of behavioral research for 
individual rights. In fact, one of the pri- 
mary reasons we have gone ahead with 
the publication of this staff report is to 
make the materials we have accumulated 
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available to the Commission for its forth- 
coming study. 

The report does not purport to be a 
complete or comprehensive treatment of 
the subject. It does, however, represent 
a substantial inquiry on the part of the 
staff, the results of which can be built 
upon by others. It is valuable not only 
as an indication of the problems which 
behavior modification poses, but also as 
an indication of the extent to which such 
programs are already operating. The ap- 
pendix also contains a wealth of source 
materials for anyone engaged in studying 
these issues. 

The report may be obtained by con- 
tacting the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, room 102—B, Rus- 
sell Office Building, or it may be pur- 
chased at the Government Printing Office 
at a cost of $5.35. 


INFLATION 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, 
several weeks ago President Ford ap- 
proached the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people for their united support 
against our No. 1 enemy—inflation. Dur- 
ing the address the President said our 
efforts can only be effective if there is a 
tremendous ground swell of voluntary 
cooperation from individuals, businesses, 
and local governments. 

Mr. George L. Morrison who is the 
president of the Commonwealth Na- 
tional Bank in Harrisburg, Pa., is one 
citizen who is actively promoting the 
WIN campaign. During the recess I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Morrison in 
which he outlined his fight against in- 
flation. 

For over a week Mr. Morrison has run 
full page ads in the local papers stating 
the guidelines which President Ford 
recommended in his economy speech, 
50,000 WIN buttons have been sent to 
the 40 branches of the Commonwealth 
National Bank for distribution to all 
citizens. Mr. Morrison has also encour- 
aged his employees to conserve and econ- 
omize both at home and in the office. 

We should salute Mr. Morrison, the 
employees of his bank, and all the in- 
dividuals who are helping to fight our 
economy’s problems throughout the 
country. A truly effective campaign will 
only be waged with the cooperation of 
all sectors of the economy. This is a 
good start. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Morrison's letter be printed 
in the Recorp so that his actions may 
serve as an example for us all. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL BANK, 
October 29, 1974. 
Hon. HucH Scort, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Scott: We are pleased to support 
President Ford’s campaign against our na- 
tion’s “number one enemy”—infiation. 

The enclosed ad began to run Sunday, 
October 20, in the major newspapers in Har- 
risburg, Lancaster and York and will also 
appear in all weekly papers in the five 
county areas we serve. 50,000 WIN buttons 
have been sent to our forty branches for 
distribution to all citizens in Central Penn- 
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Sylvania, In addition, the Mayors of Har- 
risburg, Lancaster and York were presented 
with WIN buttons in public ceremonies in 
each city on Tuesday, October 22nd. These 
events were covered by our local television, 
radio and newspapers. 

At Commonwealth National, we will also 
encourage conservation and economy among 
our employees; both at the office and at 
home. 

I am sure that with some sacrifice and a 
lot of good sense, we Americans can “Whip 
Inflation Now”. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE L, Morrison, 
President. 


SOUTH CAROLINA FAVORS 
CONCEPT OF ERTS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Gover- 
nor of South Carolina, the Honorable 
John C. West, has solicited the opinions 
of his State agencies regarding various 
aspects of remote sensing using ERTS 
ee and has written to me as fol- 
ows: 


We favor the general concept of a national 
commitment on the scale proposed to opera- 
tional satellite collection and dissemination 
of data on earth resources while recognizing 
that this is a new tool whose total utility is 
yet to be developed. 

It is the experience of our agency users 
that the services of both the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and the 
United States Department of the Interior are 
essential in the current data collection and 
delivery system. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor West’s letter be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia, S.C., September 16, 1974. 
Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Aeronauti- 
cal and Space Science, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Mosss I have solicited the 
opinions of the men and women of South 
Carolina State agencies directly involved in 
uses of remote sensing technology concerning 
Senate bills 52350 and 53484. 5 

We favor the general concept of a national 
commitment on the scale proposed to opera- 
tional satellite collection and dissemination 
of data on earth resources while recognizing 
that this is a new tool whose total utility is 
yet to be developed, 

It is the experience of our agency users 
that the services of both the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and the 
United States Department of the Interior are 
essential in the current data collection and 
delivery system. We use the Satellite data 
available from the USDI EROS data center in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, certain high alti- 
tude aerial photographic film copies flown 
over the South Carolina coastal plain by 
USDI investigators, and the general services 
historically provided through the United 
States Geological Survey. In addition, the 
State of South Carolina is a principal investi- 
gator on the NASA Skylab Earth Resources 
Experiment Package, and our agency users 
currently working with the Goddard Space 
Flight Center, the Kennedy Space Center, the 
Mississippi Test Facility and the Johnson 
Space Center on various aspects of remote 
sensing using ERTS imagery. We would hope 
that action taken toward an operational 
satellite system would enhance the capabili- 
ties of both USDI and NASA and not diminish 
the services of either agency. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. WEST. 
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THE BREAST CANCER SCREENING 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, the 
American Cancer Society and the How- 
ard University Cancer Research Center 
recently coordinated a breast cancer 
screening program for all women em- 
ployees in the Senate. 

I was particularly pleased to sponsor 
this meaningful effort and delighted that 
640 women took advantage of this timely 
health opportunity. 

The significance of this breast cancer 
screening program is that 1 out of every 
15 women will be afflicted with breast 
cancer this year and yet half of the fe- 
male population ignore annual breast ex- 
aminations by their physicians. Self- 
examination is also quite limited with 
only 18 percent practicing this technique 
on a monthly basis. 

Only recently have we come to realize 
the importance of preventive health care 
in this Nation, rather than waiting for 
treatment when the disease is already 
present. Each year millions of dollars are 
spent on medical discoveries and re- 
search, but too few dollars are earmarked 
for preventive educational endeavors 
such as this breast cancer screening pro- 


am. 

Despite the burdens upon their time, 
Dr. Jack E. White and Dr. Roy Schneider 
of the Howard University Cancer Re- 
search Center coordinated a program in 
which a team of distinguished and 
prominent physicians volunteered their 
services to all female Senate employees. 
The whole key to early detection as a 
means to substantially improve the can- 
cer cure rate lies in periodic breast ex- 
aminations by physicians, as well as per- 
sonal monthly self-examinations at 
home. 

For their concern, care and commit- 
ment to cancer prevention, I express my 
gratitude and sincere appreciation to the 
American Cancer Society, District of Co- 
lumbia Division, and its volunteers, the 
Howard University Cancer Research 
Center, Senator Howarp W. CANNON, 
chairmin of Rules Committee, Dr. Free- 
man H. Cary, Attending Physician, Rob- 
ert F. Moran, Administrative Assistant to 
Attending Physician, Mary M. Haislup, 
Registered Nurse, Caryle Connelly of my 
staff, and most especially to Dr. Jack E. 
White, Dr. Roy Schneider, Dr. Burke 
Syphax, Dr. LaSalle D. Leffall, Jr., Dr. 
William Funderburk, Dr. Linda Green, 
Dr. Edward Cornwell, Dr. Paul Carter, 
Dr. William Matory, Dr. Warren Strud- 
wick, Dr. Erman Edgecombe and Dr. 
Charles Clarke. 

This project has demonstrated that 
massive screening can be done within the 
Senate system, effectively and efficiently, 
with possibly a sizable number of lives 
saved, I hope that this will serve to stim- 
ulate similar programs throughout the 
country. 


THE OVERRIDE OF THE 
REHABILITATION VETO 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, last 
week the House by a vote of 398 to 7 suc- 
cessfully overrode the President’s veto of 
the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 
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1974. The Senate vote was 90 to 1. These 
are certainly some of the most lopsided 
veto overrides in the history of these two 
Chambers. 

The reasons for the heavy votes are 
quite obvious: The administration gave 
no satisfactory reason for vetoing the 
bill. The President, in his veto message, 
raised a number of specious issues which 
did not go to the heart of the legislation. 

However, the veto message of Octo- 
ber 29 did contain one clear and accurate 
statement. The President said, 


The key issue posed by this bill is not how 
much money will be spent. 


That is true, Mr. President. The budget 
levels approved in the bill were well 
within the administration’s budget re- 
quests. The ostensible reasons for the 
veto were the unwarranted transfer of 
the legislation from the Social and Re- 
habilitation Service within HEW to the 
office of the Secretary, and the supposed 
necessity for 250 new administrative po- 
sitions. Neither of these reasons are 
valid. 

The bill transferred the program es- 
sentially because it is a human develop- 
ment program, concentrating on rehabil- 
itation, and not a welfare program as are 
the other programs within SRS. In ad- 
dition, House testimony revealed that 
officials in SRS were not carrying out 
the program properly. Indeed, the Civil 
Service Commission issued a report fol- 
lowing a 1-year investigation of SRS 
that indicated substantial violations of 
Government employment policies, with 
widespread instances of political favor- 
itism and without the emphasis on pro- 
fessional staffing that is so important in 
a program of this magnitude. 

The transfer of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, in fact, follows the reasoning of 
the Ash Commission on Government Re- 
organization, which recommended that 
the service programs of SRS be separated 
from its welfare and medicare programs. 

As for the other charge, concerning the 
creation of 250 new administrative posi- 
tions, that too is without foundation. The 
bill adds on new responsibilities for the 
approximately 169 persons now working 
in the Rehabilitation Services Adminis- 
tration. It does not create an additional 
layer of bureaucracy as the veto message 
suggests. 

Earlier this year, I introduced S. 3381, 
a measure to extend the rehabilitation 
program for a year, along the lines that 
the new bill provides. For some time now, 
I have been concerned that the States do 
not have adequate notice of Federal 
funding in the fields of education, health, 
and aid to the handicapped. Too often 
the States receive Federal funds late in 
the fiscal year, which disrupts their plan- 
ning and causes them to spend ineffi- 
ciently. 

Many State legislatures are now in ses- 
sion, If the States know how much to ex- 
pect from the Federal Government, they 
can appropriate the necessary matching 
funds, and that will keep the program 
fiowing effectively. 

Mr. President, it was imperative that 
we not allow the efforts of a few bureau- 
crats, who are reluctant to lose their au- 
thority, to slow down the orderly imple- 
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mentation of the rehabilitation program. 
I applaud the Congress action in over- 
riding the veto. 

The rehabilitation program has been 
one of our most successful Federal-State 
efforts since its inception. Millions of dis- 
abled Americans who otherwise would be 
on welfare have been restored to produc- 
tive work. The payrolls of these handi- 
capped individuals have contributed to 
the Federal Treasury and the individuals 
have been given a new measure of dig- 
nity and self-respect. The program is de- 
cent and humane; it makes good social 
and economic sense, and I am pleased 
that it will soon be reenacted into law. 


THE WCTU’S 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, 1974 is the 
100th anniversary of the founding of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. It was in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1874 
that the Woman’s Temperance Crusade 
held its first convention. 

Spurred into action by widespread 
drunkenness among returning soldiers 
from both sides after the Civil War, local 
Woman’s Temperance Leagues sprang 
up throughout the East and Midwest. 
And in August 1874, Mrs. Mattie 
McLellan Brown of Ohio voiced the idea 
of a national temperance organization. 
In November of that year, 135 women 
from 17 States met in Cleveland to or- 
ganize the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, with Mrs, Annie Witten- 
myer of Philadelphia as the first presi- 
dent, 

The National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union is of course best known 
for its century of crusading against the 
use of alcoholic beverages. Throughout 
the course of its existence, however, the 
WCTU has been equally active in other 
forms of social reform. By 1893, the 
WCTOU’s “Door of Hope” campaign of so- 
cial morality against prostitution was be- 
gun, This campaign led to the founda- 
tion of the first of the well-known Flor- 
ence Crittenden Homes, many of which 
are still operating today. 

In 1888, the WCTU urged Congress to 
make sex offenses against those under 16 
Federal violations and secured the in- 
troduction of the Mann Act, enacted in 
1910, climaxing a series of events which 
now make seduction and “white slavery” 
generally outlawed in this and most other 
countries. 

Enmity between Northerners and 
Southerners continued after the Civil 
War, and the WCTU is credited with do- 
ing much to close the breach between the 
women of the South and the North. 

In 1875, the second annual convention 
of the WCTU unanimously approved a 
motion calling for a drive for woman suf- 
frage. From then until 1920 and the adop- 
tion of the 19th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, the WCTU worked tirelessly for 
enfranchisement. 

The drive for Scientific Temperance 
Instruction—STI—laws began early in 
the 1880’s and by 1902, the WCTU had 
secured the enactment of STI laws in 
every State to teach school children the 
effects of alcoholic beverages. This pro- 
gram continues today as a major part of 
the WCTU program. 
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Early in its history, the WCTU took on 
a crusade against opium as well as 
against alcohol. Spearheading an inter- 
national effort, Miss Frances Willard, the 
WCTU's second president, wrote and cir- 
culated the “Polyglot Petition,” a world- 
wide proclamation against the liquor and 
opium traffic. Nearly 8 million signatures 
by individuals and organizations were 
written on the Polyglot Petition in 50 
languages. This effort is generally cred- 
ited with having sparked the control of 
alcoholic beverages and particularly of 
opium. The outlawing of opium and other 
narcotics for other than medicinal use 
was first undertaken by individual na- 
tions, then written into the Narcotic Drug 
Controls of the League of Nations which 
were taken over by the United Nations. 

In 1889, the WCTU introduced school 
savings banks and in 1894 sponsored the 
first Mother’s Day. 

After the WCTU moved its headquar- 
ters to Evanston, Ill., in 1899, the atten- 
tion of the organizations turned increas- 
ingly to work to secure prohibition, but 
other types of social work continued. The 
WCTU worked to assure the firm estab- 
lishment of the Department of Labor’s 
Children’s Bureau and waged a continu- 
ing flight for juvenile homes and the 
separation of juveniles from adult crim- 
inals in penal institutions. 

The enthusiasm and dedication of the 
pioneers of the national WCTU have con- 
tinued into current times. The programs, 
some begun a century ago, have been 
embellished and adjusted to meet the 
needs of the times. The varied activities 
of the national WCTU as it enters into 
its second century are extensive. Under 
the able direction of Mrs. Fred Tooze, 
the organization’s ninth president, new 
and widely accepted means of education 
concerning the temperance cause have 
been developed. 

Legislation in opposition to the bever- 
age alcohol traffic and in other areas af- 
fecting the well-being of the home, the 
community, and the Nation, continue to 
be issues with which the organization 
concerns itself. 

Most Americans are aware of the 
WCTU’s continuing crusade against the 
use of alcoholic beverages, but few, I be- 
Heve, recognize the many other fine so- 
cial programs the WCTU has founded 
since 1874. In view of the WCTU’s con- 
tinuing efforts on behalf of the American 
people, I commend the WCTU for its 
noble work and congratulate it on its 
100th anniversary. 


HEALTH EDUCATION TELECOMMU- 
NICATIONS EXPERIMENT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on May 30, 
1974, NASA launched the applications 
technology satellite No. 6—ATS-6. That 
satellite is being used in an experiment 
known as the health education telecom- 
munications—HET—experiment. The 
HET experiment is now allowing for the 
first time two-way communication for 
health programs in many isolated areas 
in the Appalachian States and Alaska, 
as well as educational television pro- 
grams to students in the more remote 
areas of the Rocky Mountain States and 
Alaska, 
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Mr. President, the ATS-6 is commit- 
ted by international agreement to be 
moved in June of 1975 to facilitate in- 
tranational broadcast by India. Many 
of those who are presently using the 
satellite as part of the HET experiment 
are deeply concerned that a very bene- 
ficial program may be discontinued, be- 
cause they are presently no plans by the 
administration or private industry for 
providing a followup satellite. 

I am certain that many of my collea- 
gues have received correspondence from 
constituents regarding this valuable 
program which in one way or another 
has an effect on more than 20 States. 
I know that I have received many let- 
ters in which the writers have expressed 
concern about the loss of this most bene- 
ficial project. Recently I received letters 
from some of those persons most affect- 
ed by the loss of the HET experiment, 
the children in the schools where the 
educational programs are received. 

Mr. President, there is very little I 
could say which would add to the letters 
of these schoolchildren. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that these letters be 
printed in the Recorp and I urge my 
colleagues to read them along with sim- 
ilar letters they may be receiving. These 
letters serve to emphasize the impor- 
tance of Congress and the administra- 
tion doing everything necessary to fa- 
cilitate the continuation of the HET 
experiment, either by additional appro- 
priations or through encouragement of 
private enterprise to enter this new mar- 


ket. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KANAB, UTAH, 
October 15, 1974. 

Dear SENATOR Moss: I am am eighth grader 
of Kanab High School. I am in the satellite 
technology career development program. I 
have got information that the satellite is go- 
ing to be moved over to India, and Canada 
and Alaska have a satellite. We would appre- 
ciate if you could keep it for us, 

SHAYNE Ramsay, 
An 8th Grader, 
KANAB, UTAH. 

Dear Senator Moss; I think that the 
“Satellite Technology Career program”, is & 
good program. And with this program, it is 
able to teach me something so that I may be 
somebody in this Nation, and I think we (the 
Kanab High School students) should have 
the “Satellite program” for as many years as 
this program lasts. 

Sincerely, 
Mac SHUMWAY. 
KANAB, UTAH, 
October 17, 1974. 

Dear Senator Moss: I think the Satellite 
Career development program is a good pro- 
gram. And I think you can help us keep it 
next year. I know Canada and Alaska also 
have it. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN P, JOHNSON, 


KANAB, UTAH, 
October 16, 1974. 
Dear SENATOR Moss: I encourage you to 
keep the 8.T.D. program in our school. This 
program helps me to learn how to make deci- 
sions. And we learn a lot more. So please 
keep it here. 
Sincerely yours, 
COLE Brown, 
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OCTOBER 16, 1974. 
Dear Senator Moss: The satellite program 
was worth having in class this year. I think 
it would be worth having next year too. 
Could you please arrange so we could have it 
next year? I think my classmates would feel 
the same way about it. 
Sincerely yours, 
WESLEY MCALLISTER. 
KANAB, UTAH, 
Desn SENATOR Moss; Us at Kanab High 
School would like you to keep the satellite 
program in Kanab because us at Kanab don’t 
have the same advantage as the big towns. 
Sincerely, 
MIKE SKAGGS. 


SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, an 
editorial in yesterday’s Philadelphia In- 
quirer proves that there is always some- 
thing to be thankful for. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Goop News—Irt Is Nor FRENCH 


Sitting in Philadelphia near the end of the 
balmiest autumn in our memory, in the 
aftermath of an election which did not en- 
tirely satisfy anyone, and looking about us at 
a neighborhood and a nation with gnawing 
problems, we found our customary indigna- 
tion in considerable confusion the other day. 

Then a dispatch from Paris rose to our 
attention. And while we have no taste for 
taking delight in others’ miseries, there was 
something cheering about it. We are behold- 
en to the New York Times’ insightful, if 
soon: Nan Robertson for the following 

ata: 

“The French are enduring double the av- 
erage rainfall, abnormally low temperatures 
and strikes crippling heating-fuel supplies 
and mall service, telephones, gas and elec- 
tricity, and railroads and television. Even 
sick dogs and cats could not extend a paw 
for help today during the first recorded strike 
by the nation’s veterinarians. The Bordeaux 
wine scandal has undermined confidence in 
the integrity of French wines .. . the liner 
France (was) taken out of service last week 
. . » Potato fields in the north are so in- 
undated that they look like Vietnamese rice 
paddies... 

No one has been able to mail a letter or 
receive one for two weeks...” 

And finally, striking close to our own per- 
sonal interests: 
against editors and commentators who lack 

“In the journalistic community there have 
been firings and widespread reports of threats 
sufficient deference toward any and all goy- 
ernment decisions.” 

We could not find it in our hearts to credit 
government decision for the East Coast's 
lovely fall—even under threats, which we 
have yet to find must be taken seriously here, 
on that or many other points. 

Despite inflation, a coal miners’ strike and 
the rest, our telephone still works, the mail 
is flowing in and out, and the dogs in our 
neighborhood still have their day, in sickness 
and in health. 

On the whole, we prefer to be in Philadel- 
phia. 


HOW ABOUT TAKING INFLATION 
SERIOUSLY? 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
commend to my colleagues an article by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., entitled “How 
About Taking Inflation Seriously?” 
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which appeared in the October 30, 1974, 
issue of the Wall Street Journal. 

Professor Schlesinger offers the view- 
point of an historian. He points out that 
inflation is not a natural condition of 
the. American or world economic order, 
and indeed that it is a recent phenome- 
non. Professor Schlesinger supports this 
with interesting historical facts. The 
Wholesale Price Index—i1926 equals 
100—stood at 56.1 in 1890 and only 78.6 
in 1940. This was an increase of less than 
half a point a year, despite the fact that 
prices more than doubled during and 
after World War I. 

Professor Schlesinger goes on to offer 
some views from an historical perspec- 
tive on President Ford’s economic pro- 
gram. He concludes that— 

The old-time (economic) religion of Pres- 
ident Ford will be ... as ineffectual as the 


old-time (economic) religion of President 
Hoover was against systematic depression. 


He notes many similarities between the 
approach of President Hoover toward 
recession-depression and the approach 
of President Ford toward inflation: 

There is the same reliance on voluntarism, 
the same recourse to pep taiks and incanta- 
tions, the same emphasis on inadequate and 
irrelevant measures, the same foolish opti- 
mism ... even the same solicitude for stock- 
brokers, Above all, there is the same com- 
pulsion to see the situation as an unlucky 
conjuncture of passing troubles and not as a 
crisis of the system itself. 


Mr. President, I heartily recommend 
Professor Schlesinger’s article to my col- 
leagues, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How ABOUT TAXING INFLATION SERIOUSLY? 

(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 

I have hitherto stayed a good distance 
away from economics—a domain of knowl- 
edge gladly relinquished to three learned and 
amiable colleagues on the Board of Contrib- 
utors, the Rev. Drs. Heller, McCracken and 
Stein. Since, however, these divines disagree 
rather enthusiastically among themselves, I 
hope the reader will be tolerant if an his- 
torian compounds the confusion. 

History is not irrelevant to the discussion. 
For the impression is about that price rises 
are and always have been the natural and 
inevitable consequence of economic growth. 
That impression is wrong. The American 
wholesale price index (with 1910-1914 prices 
as the baseline) declined from 129 in 1800 
to 82 in 1890—and this despite the fact that 
prices more than doubled during the Civil 
War, In other words, the immense expansion 
of the 19th Century was not accompanied 
by rising prices at all but by falling prices. 
As for more recent times, the wholesale price 
index (1926 equals 100) stood at 56.1 in 1890 
and only 78.6 in 1940—an increase of less 
than half a point a year, and this despite the 
fact that prices more than doubled during 
and after the First World War. Wholesale 
prices in 1940, indeed, appear to have heen 
slightly lower than they were in 1800, in so 
far as a comparison can be made. Inflation, 
in short, has not been the normal condition 
of the American economy. 

This is why I think we should take a good 
deal more seriously than we do the situation 
of inordinate price increase after the Second 
World War. Using 1967 as 100, we find the 
wholesale price index rising from 54,6 in 1945 
to 135.5 in 1973—81 points in 28 years—and 
to heaven knows what in 1974. The value of 
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the dollar has steadily fallen from $1 in 1940 
to 50 cents by 1957, to 40 cents when Richard 
Nixon came to office and to 29 cents today. 
Is no one really worried about this? The 
administration pretends to worry, but it isn't 
taking inflation very seriously, judging by 
the remedies it prescribes. Its view appears 
to be that inflation is a temporary problem, 
the result of an accidental combination of 
fortuitous circumstances, easily correctable 
if only the Arabs would shape up and the 
Americans tighten their belts, I would ven- 
ture the counter-suggestion that our infa- 
tion, far from being temporary and fortui- 
tous, is inherent in the arrangements and 
structure of the modern economy. And I be- 
lieve it must be taken very seriously indeed. 
Except for depression itself, no greater curse 
can descend on a free economic society than 
the steady, uncontrolled, remorseless rise of 
prices. As Keynes said, “There is no subtler, 
no surer means of overturning the existing 
basis of society than to debauch the currency. 
The process engages all the hidden forces of 
economic law on the side of destruction.” 


THE EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 


Why has inflation become so critical a 
problem? For most of our history, as we 
have seen, it was no threat at all. The su- 
preme economic threat was depression. For 
@ long time mass unemployment was ac- 
cepted as a natural calamity, like plague or 
drought. But with the Great Depression mass 
unemployment became unacceptable, The re- 
sult was the solemn public commitment, ex- 
pressed in the Employment Act of 1946, to 
the maintenance of high ¢mployment as na- 
tional policy. 

This commitment marked a historic point 
in the humanization of the industrial order. 
“The problem of unemployment,” as Winston 
Churchill had said, “is the most torturing 
that can be presented to a civilized society.” 
The ideal of full employment offers the hope 
of bringing that particular form of torture 
to an end. No civilized society can reject that 
ideal; no electorate would permit it to do so. 

Yet social advances may throw off new 
social problems, It was just and imperative 
to correct the bias in our economic system 
toward depression. But in doing so we have 
substituted for it, it would appear, a new bias 
toward inflation, The old economic problem 
was how to achieve stable high employment. 
The new economic problem is how to recon- 
cile stable employment and stable pricés. And 
this problem has been intensified by the 
structure of the modern economy—especially 
by the fact that in the commanding heights 
prices are set, not by laws of supply and de- 
mand operating in a free market, but by 
private market power—i.e., by the capacity of 
great firms in noncompetitive sectors pre- 
cisely to ignore the laws of supply and de- 
mand. Note, for example, how as demand 
declines, automobile prices rise instead ‘of 
fall. 

That original and neglected economist Dr. 
Gardiner Means first pointed 40 years ago to 
the phenomenon of inflexible prices in con- 
centrated industries. Twenty years ago he 
distinguished between “monetary infla- 
tion™—the classical sort, where too much 
money chases too few goods—and “adminis- 
trative inflation,’ the new sort, arising from 
the exercise of administrative power over 
prices and wages. Free from the restraints of 
competition, firms endowed with market 
power not only set prices according to what 
they regard as their own needs but accom- 
modate the unions by passing wage increases 
on to the consumer. 

Our postwar economy has thus built into 
itself a propensity toward inflation. That 
propensity may have one set of triggers one 
year; another, the next year. Our present 
troubles, for example, have been aggravated 
by world-wide food and raw material short- 
ages; by the determination of the oil-pro- 
ducing countries to rip off the West as the 
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West ripped them off for so many years; by 
the impact of devaluation; and so on. But 
whatever form inflation takes, whether it is 
commodity-based or price-based or wage- 
based or demmand-based or OPEC-based, it is 
beyond all question the disease to which the 
postwar economic organism most readily and 
habitually succumbs, Inflation is now appar- 
ently endemic in the system. And, in my 
judgment, it presents almost as strong a 
threat to the survival of the system as de- 
pression presented 40 years ago. 

Against this systemic threat, the old-time 
religion of President Ford will be, I believe, 
as ineffectual as the old-time religion of 
President Hoover was against systemic de- 
pression. The resemblances between the 
Hoover approach and the Ford approach are 
uncanny. There is the same reliance on vol- 
untarism, the same recourse to pep talks 
and incantations, the same emphasis on in- 
adequate and irrelevant measures, the same 
foolish optimism (the Journal itself recently 
ran an article entitled “Inflation Is Already 
Whipped,” just as In 1930 prosperity was 
always just around the corner), even the 
same solicitude for stockbrokers. Above all, 
there is the same compulsion to see the sit- 
uation as an unlucky conjecture of passing 
troubles and not as a crisis of the system 
itself. The orthodox liberal economists, it 
must be said, aren't much better. They 
seem to regard inflation as a secondary issue, 
to be feared chiefly because, if we treat It in 
the wrong manner, we will get into a depres- 
sion, which remains the primary issue. 

Happily less orthodox views have found 
expression, even at the economic summit: 
Senator Mansfield, for example, who is far 
more courageous on this question than his 
colleagues seeking the Democratic nomi- 
nation In 1976; Robert Nathan; and above 
all, Professor Galbraith, who, I find, wrote 
“Inflation, more than depression, I regard 
as the clear and present economic danger 
of our times and one that is potentially 
more destructive of the values and ameni- 
ties of democratic life." Their argument is 
that a first necessity is to break the price- 
wage spiral so that slower measures—higher 
taxes on higher incomes; breaking bottle- 
necks in domestic production; reducing the 
consumption of imports in limited supply, 
like oil—will have. time to take effect. They 
recommend that this be done by resort to 
measures that have worked in the past— 
direct controls over wages and prices. In the 
present situation such controls would be 
limited to that part of the economy domi- 
nated by administered prices. Moreover, in a 
period when we are threatened by deepening 
recession as well as by spiralling inflation, 
controls have a further and very considerable 
advantage. They can act as circuit-breakers, 
making it possible to hold the price line and 
at the same time to reflate the economy 
through public service employment, low- 
income tax relief and social spending. 

This historian finds this approach per- 
suasive. I am aware that no less eminent 
an authority than President Ford assured 
Congress on Oct. 7 that controls “never really 
stopped inflation ... not even during and 
after World War II, when, as I recall, prices 
rose despite severe and enforceable wartime 
rationing.” But is it not about time for our 
President to start doing his homework? “As 
I recall” may do for a Congressman; hardly 
for a Chief Executive. The facts are that the 
American economy has never in history been 
under such unimaginable inflationary pres- 
sure as during the Second World War. The 
national debt grew from $61 billion in 1940 
to $253 billion in 1945; government spending 
from $9 billion in 1940 to $98 billion in 1945. 
The cash deficits in the war years amounted 
to about 30% of the net national product. 

Yet what happened to prices? From June 
1943, when the Office of Price Administration 
finally received adequate authority, to the 
end of the war, the retail cost of food hardly 
rose at all. The Consumer Price Index in 
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creased from 74 in 1943 to 76.9 in 1945—a 
quarter of the increase in the single year 
from September 1973 to September 1974. The 
increase in wholesale prices in the last 32 
months of the war was less than in the single 
month of August 1974. And the price rises 
in 1946 took place not in spite of the controls 
but because they had been too precipitately 
removed. 
A CLAMOR FOR CONTROLS? 


I have no doubt that, if the old-time reli- 
gion does not bring the rate of inflation 
down very sharply, the call for controls 
will grow. As the 1976 election draws near, 
even the Ford administration will doubt- 
less heed that call. But controls will be un- 
satisfactory under the Ford administra- 
tion, as they were under the Nixon admin- 
istration, for controls will work well only 
when administered by people who believe 
in them. As Professor Galbraith has said, 
asking George Shultz to administer con- 
trols is like asking Wright Patman to ad- 
minister a tight-money policy. Controls 
will work, moreover, only if they are ad- 
ministered with equity and not applied more 
diligently, for example, to wages than to 
prices. It is the equity issue that accounts 
in great part for the current opposition to 
controls in the labor movement. 

Unless inflation is ended by 1976 without 
at the same time tumbling us into depres- 
sion, I believe that the election of 1976 will 
assume something of the historical signifi- 
cance of the election of 1932. Just as the 
American people were unwilling then to go 
on any longer as the passive victims of de- 
pression, so they will be unwilling now to 
go on as passive victims of inflation. As in 
1982 they called on the national government 
to redefine the rules of the economic game 
to prevent mass unemployment, so in 1976 
they will demand further redefinition of 
these rules to assure price stability. As in 


1932 they began to understand that depres- 
sion expressed a structural crisis in the 
economic order, so in 1976 they will begin to 
understand that inflation expresses a struc- 
tural crisis in the economic order. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST FACTOR 


Where markets are truly free and sup- 
ply and demand still set prices, that is one 
thing. There the price process should, as 
much as possible, be left alone. But where 
prices are set by administrative decision, 
that is something else. If prices are going 
to be set anyhow, and if the result of pri- 
vate price-fixing is chronic and continuous 
inflation, then the time has come to substi- 
tute price-fixing in the public interest for 
price-fixing in the interest of private profit. 
In short, where prices and wages are already 
administered, the public interest must be 
represented in price and wage decisions. 

The principle is easy enough. The harder 
problem is to devise the institutions through 
which the public interest will be represented 
and to establish the standards that will in- 
sure both equity and compliance in the re- 
sults. We must hope that whatever national 
administration we have after 1976 will dis- 
play something of the legal and administra- 
tive fertility of the New Deal. This new role 
of government will no doubt bring on a sea- 
son of hysteria in the business community, 
as the New Deal did in the thirties. But when 
the shouting is over, the idea of public inter- 
vention in those sectors of the economy 
that breed inflation will become part of the 
landscape of things. Looking back people 
will doubtless wonder, as the young wonder 
today about the New Deal, why on earth 
such sensible and moderate changes should 
have provoked such apocalyptic outcries. 


THE TRADE BILL 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am most 
encouraged by recent progress on the 
trade bill and am most hopeful that it 
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ean be enacted into law this year. This 
should be regarded as a legislative must 
by every Member of Congress. The No- 
vember 21 issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal contains a good summary of the bill 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Unir Vores Broap Terane Bint To 
Ler Forp NEGOTIATE ON Barrrers—Ir PER- 
MITS Atm TO WORKERS, FimMs Horr BY 
Imports; BACKERS Fear FLOOR FIGET 

(By Albert R. Hunt) 

WASHINGTON :—The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee cleared a far-reaching trade bill giv- 
ing the President sweeping new powers, but 
the measure still may be twisted out of shape 
on the Senate floor. 

Backers of the trade bill, including the 
Ford administration, fear a number of riders, 
including protectionist provisions, tax and 
even gas-deregulation measures, might be 
attached when it reaches the Senate floor 
early next month. 

“This bill could very easily become a 
Christmas tree bill,” warned Senate Finance 
Committee Chairman Russell Long (D., La.) 
in reference to the Senate custom of tack- 
ing unrelated items onto legislation at the 
close of the year. If this happens, it could 
well be impossible to send any trade bill to 
President Ford this year. 

SEEK TO AVOID ADDITIONS 


As there isn’t much time left in the cur- 
rent session, Senate leaders are trying to pre- 
vent any weighing down of the legislation 
by extracting informal pledges from vari- 
ous members to avoid the customary last- 
minute additions. But whether the free- 
wheeling Senate can show much restraint is 
a serious question, supporters of the bill 
acknowledge. 

The Finance Committee bill, approved 
without any formal dissent within the panel, 
nearly parallels trade legislation that the 
House approved last year. 

The bill gives the President broad new au- 
thority to negotiate away various tariff and 
nontariff barriers to trade, such as import 
quotas, product standards and labeling re- 
quirements. The President also would be em- 
powered to provide relief to domestic indus- 
tries and to workers injured by rising im- 
ports, as well as to take retaliatory steps 
against trade practices of other nations, 

SOME CRUCIAL DIFFERENCES 

There are a few crucial differences between 
the two versions, however, The most impor- 
tant is the Senate panel's requirement of 
specific congressional approval of negotia- 
tions doing away with various nontariff bar- 
riers; the House version only gives either 
body the right to veto such agreements. But 
free-trade advocates claim the Senate com- 
mittee requirement for approval would jeop- 
ardize any negotiations. 

The Senate committee measure also con- 
tains a much tougher provision than the 
House bill in mandating that the President 
has to provide aid to domestic industries 
hurt by imports, and it gives Congress 
broader powers to prescribe more generous 
assistance if it desires. 

The committee version also would make it 
tougher for the President to grant tariff 
breaks to poorer nations and would go much 
further than the House in requiring other 
nations te give the U.S. concessions compa- 
rable to anything they receive. 

Although the administration opposes most 
of these Finance Committee decisions, it 
basically hopes to reconcile major differences 
in any House-Senate conference committee, 
and it is pleased that the Senate panel acted 
on the bill. 
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SOVIET PROBLEM SEEMS RESOLVED 


Also, the problem of granting new trade 
concessions to the Soviet Union, which had 
held up the committee's consideration of the 
bill for months, appears to be resolved. These 
benefits have been tied to the Soviets agree- 
ing to relax its emigration restrictions, par- 
ticularly as they apply to Jewish citizens 
wishing to leave. But recently, the adminis- 
tration, prodded by Sen. Henry Jackson (D., 
Wash.) and others, appeared to reach an 
agreement with the Soviets over this issue. 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger still 
must spell out some details of this agreement 
before the Finance Committee on Dec. 3. But 
it is believed this matter has been satisfac- 
torily resolved and isn’t likely to endanger 
the bill's chances for Senate passage. 

Nonetheless, organized labor and certain 
industries, such as shoe manufacturers, still 
say the legislation isn’t protectionist enough 
and will mount efforts to change it on the 
floor, Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
(D., Mont.) has indicated he wants to stave 
off such attempts, but a prolonged floor 
battle seems certain, 


SOME POSSIBLE PITFALLS 


Beyond trade-related concern, backers of 
the bill also are worried that some liberals 
may try to tack on tax provisions increasing 
the levies imposed on multinational and pe- 
troleum companies, One of the leading tax- 
revision liberals, Sen. Walter Mondale (D., 
Minn.) has promised he won't try this be- 
cause he realized it probably would kill the 
trade legislation if he were to succeed, But 
other liberals mightn’t go along with Sen. 
Mondale. 

And some conseryatives, such as Sen, James 
Buckley (R., N.Y.), are threatening to try to 
add to the trade bill a measure deregulating 
natural gas, This, too, would prompt an all- 
out fight and possibly doom this legislation. 
Thus, the Ford administration and various 
business interests are trying to discourage 
such a move. 

Sen. Long, for one, while somewhat opti- 
mistic that a bill eventually will pass, con- 
ceded these pitfalls are real, and he warned 
that if even one unrelated amendment is 
added to the bill on the floor, it could kill the 
entire legislation. 

“The first non-germane amendment we 
approve means you're in a trap that it’s 
going to take you a long time to get out of,” 
he said. The Senate will have only a few 
weeks before Christmas, when Congress 
hopes to wrap up this year’s session, to avoid 
such problems and pass the legislation. 

The major sections of the Finance Com- 
mittee-approved bill would provide: 

Tariff-reduction authority: The Presi- 
dent could reduce to zero any tariffs cur- 
rently at 10% or less. Any tariffs aboye 10% 
could be cut in half, This authority would 
be for five years. 

The Senate panel’s bill would give the 
President somewhat more power than the 
House bill, which would allow a reduction to 
zero Only on tariffs at 5% or less. Under the 
Senate committee version, as much as 85% 
of all imports could be duty free through in- 
ternational trade agreements. 

Also, under the finance panel's version, 
the President could raise tariffs generally 
20% above 1975 levels, This is similar to the 
House provision, but is expected to be a lit- 
tle used authority. 

Nontaeriff barriers: The President could 
reduce these barriers or convert to tariffs, but 
it would require approval from both houses 
of Congress. This is significantly different 
from the House provision, which would give 
either house only the right to veto such 
negotiations, 

Sen. Herman Talmadge (D., Ga.), a sen- 
lor committee member, insisted that Con- 
gress had to specifically endorse key non- 
tariff agreements, If the Senate approves 
the bill, this surely will be part of the mea- 
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sure and, if Sen. Talmadge remains ada- 
mant, it could prove to be the thorniest 
problem in any conference with the House. 

However, the Senate committee did de- 
cide to give the President somewhat more 
flexibility in conducting these negotiations 
than the House, which insisted they be on an 
industry-by-industry basis in the manufac- 
turing area. 

Import relief: If the International Trade 
Commission, which is ‘the new name the 
finance committee bill would give the Tariff 
Commission, finds that a domestic indus- 
try has been seriously injured by rising im- 
ports, the President would be mandated to 
provide either the relief recommended by 
the commission or his own version. This 
could be done in the form of quotas, in- 
creased duties or voluntary marketing agree- 
ments, 

In cases involving two recommended ver- 
sions, if Congress prefers the International 
Trade Commission’s proposal instead of the 
President's, it could override the presidential 
action by a majority vote.of both houses. Po- 
litically, this probably would mean that 
tougher types of relief would be given than 
under the House bill, which gives the Presi- 
dent broader authority to decide on relief. 
But it doesn’t require him to act. 

Balance-of-payments protection: Under 
both bills, the President would be author- 
ized to impose a temporary 15% import sur- 
charge or temporary quotas to correct per- 
sistent balance-of-payments deficits with 
other nations. Under the Senate committee’s 
bill, the President would be mandated to 
take this action unless he determines it is 
“contrary to the national interest.” That 
provision is tougher than the House’s ver- 
sion, which allows him to take this action 
only if he wants to. The Finance Committee 
dropped another House provision that would 
have enabled the President to take similar 
action in order to restrain domestic inflation. 

Most-favored-nation status: The Finance 
Committee bill actualiy must await final de- 
tails from Secretary Kissinger before this 
section is wrapped up. But it is expected to 
permit the President to give major Commu- 
nist countries the same tariff treatment that 
other industrialized nations receive, In re- 
turn, the Soviets have promised to increase 
the number of its citizens allowed to emi- 
grate. 

Under the Finance Committee version, it is 
expected that Congress will have to approve 
the initial granting of these tariff breaks to 
Communist countries as well as any new com- 
mercial credits given to them. And Congress 
could veto any extension of these trade con- 
cessions. Under the House version, the Presi- 
dent could give major Communist countries 
favorable tariff treatment only if they have 
a totally free emigration policy. 

The Senate committee's bill also provides 
that continued granting of favorable tariff 
treatment to non-Communist industrialized 
nations would hinge on those countries pro- 
viding “substantially equivalent competitive 
opportunities to U.S, commerce.” The Ford 
administartion believes this condition is un- 
workable. 

Adjustment assistance: The Senate com- 
mittee’s bill would enable workers made job- 
less by rising imports to receive 70% of their 
previous pay for 52 weeks, up to a maximum 
of $170 weekly. This is slightly more gener- 
ous than the House version, but it would cost 
the federal government an estimated $335 
million a year, compared with $350 million 
under the House measure. That is because 
the Finance Committee would make the 
states pay part of these benefits. 

Under the Senate panel's version, smaller 
companies also would be eligible for some 
aid. Moreover, the bill would provide up to 
$1 billion in guaranteed loans, plus various 
other assistance, to communities hard hit by 
jobs lost to imports. 
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Overall, this section would be the only one 
in the bill with a direct initial budgetary im- 
pact, although eventually the lower or 
Pphased-out import duties could mean a reve- 
nue loss of more than $3 billion a year to the 
Treasury. 

Tariff breaks for poorer lands: The Finance 
Committee bill makes it difficult to remove 
duties on articles from lesser-developed na- 
tions, for it draws a list of conditions these 
countries must meet before getting any such 
preferences. This would exclude from such 
breaks all Communist nations, Arab oil-pro- 
ducing countries, and several Latin American 
nations. This is much tougher than the House 
provision. 

Retaliation and access to supplies: The Fi- 
nance Committee would require the Presi- 
dent to enter into negotiations assuring that 
supplies of “essential articles” are made 
available to the U.S. If this isn’t done, it 
would make retaliatory authority against 
such countries more likely. Further, the 
President could restrict imports or services 
from any country found to discriminate 
against U.S, exports, There isn’t any such pro- 
vision in the House bill. 

Tariff Commission: Besides changing the 
name to the U.S. International Trade Com- 
mission, the Finance Committee bill would 
inerease the terms of commissioners to 14 
years from six years. Also, the commission’s 
chairman and vice chairman would rotate 
and be appointed by the other members in- 
stead of by the President. All this is designed 
to give the President less control over the 
commission, and there isn’t any comparable 
provision in the House bill. 


NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR THE EL- 
DERLY A SUCCESS IN NEW YORK 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the No- 
vember 25 issue of the New York Times 
contained an interesting article which 
illustrates how one highly successful 
Federal program operates in New York 
City. 

The nutrition program for the elderly, 
which is authorized under title VII of the 
Older Americans Act, has been providing 
hot, nutritious meals to thousands of old 
and frequently poor New Yorkers who 
otherwise would be denied the benefits 
of a sound diet, While the program has 
been a resounding success, there are 
many deserving elderly who have not 
been able to participate because the pro- 
gram is suffering from the dramatic in- 
crease in food prices over the last year. 

Earlier this year, I introduced an ex- 
tension of the nutrition program, which 
has now been enacted into law. I regret 
that additional funds were not appro- 
priated for title VII during the recent 
debate on the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill, for, as the attached article 
shows, the nutrition program deserves 
added support from the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 25, 1974] 
Hot-LuncH PROGRAMS FEED MIND, BODY OF 
ELDERLY 
(By Deirdre Carmody) 

Five days a week, Roger White climbs three 
narrow flights of stairs in a bleak tenement 
in the east eighties and delivers a hot lunch 
to a 90-year-old woman who has not been 


well enough to leave her musty apartment 
for six years. 
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Although he stops only long enough to 
place a hot aluminum container with rice, 
fried chicken and peas; a few pieces of fruit; 
some bread and a cup of juice on the clut- 
tered kitchen table, Mr. White’s visits and 
his few words of banter are among the last 
fragile threads that still link the old woman 
to the rest of the world. 

The food that Mr. White totes up and 
down the shabby staircases of Yorkville is 
supplied by Meals on Wheels, one of more 
than 200 publicly and privately sponsored 
programs that supply hot lunches—some at 
no cost and some for a small suggested con- 
tribution—to the elderly poor in homes, 
churches, housing projects and senior centers 
throughout the city. 

For some of the frail old people of New 
York, these lunches are the key to their sur- 
vival. It is not unusual at the centers where 
the lunches are served to see a slice of bread 
or a piece of fruit furtively slipped into a 
handbag to guarantee the evening meal that 
fixed-income budgets cannot afford. 

A FINAL BARRIER 

For still others, the lunch programs pro- 
vide the only socializing in their lonely lives 
and the final barrier that keeps them from 
crossing over the line between coherence and 
senility. 

‘I’ve worked in nursing homes and I've 
seen so many people just like the ones we're 
now feeding in their homes,” says Frank 
Power, director of “Meals on Wheels,” a Fed- 
eral program that feeds 150 homebound 
elderly between 72d Street and 106th Street 
on the East Side. “We're enabling them to 
continue to live at home and to hold on. So 
many of them, if they went into nursing 
homes, would be senile by the end of the 
week.” 

Hot lunches are being served daily to 30,000 
elderly people here but, according to the 
Mayor's Office for the Aging, there are 300,000 
elderly people living at or below the poverty 
level who are in desperate need of the 
programs. 

The nutritional problems of the elderly 
are particularly acute in New York City be- 
cause one out of every 20 persons over 65 
years of age in the United States lives here. 
Of the nearly one million elderly New York- 
ers, 300,000 are living on annual incomes of 
$2,100 or less if they are single, and $2,800 
for two if they are married, according to the 
statistics of the Office for the Aging. 

THE HIDDEN PEOPLE 


An even more staggering statistic is that 
more than 135,000 old people here (14 per 
cent of those over 65) are living on $1,318 a 
year if they are single, and $1,661 for two, if 
they are married. 

“They are the hidden people in our so- 
ciety,” says Dr. Luise Light, assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department of Home Economics 
and Nutrition at New York University. “And 
we pay no attention to them.” 

“Every day we see old wizened, shriveled 
people coming out of their shoes and stum- 
bling along and we pass them by. They are 
not able to cope with our life-styles. We're 
mobility-oriented, glamour-oriented, and old 
people have none of these values that we 
hold so dear.” 

One of the important strides toward meet- 
ing the needs of these elderly people is a 
new Federal program authorized under Title 
VII of the Older Americans Act. It provides 
hot meals for persons 60 and over and is 
now operating in 54 centers in the city that 
each serve about 150 people. 

The only eligibility requirement is that a 
person be over 60 years old, and there is a 
suggested voluntary contribution, which 
ranges, according to the center, from 25 cents 
to 85 cents a meal. 

INFLATION AN ENEMY 

But these programs are reaching only a 

portion of the people for whom they were 
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designed. A report recently issued by the 
Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs concluded that because of in- 
adequate funding the Title VII programs 
were not reaching 97 per cent of their target 
population nationally. 

Last year, Congress allocated $100-million 
for Title VII programs, of which New York 
City got $4.3-million. The final figure has 
not yet been arrived at for the current year, 
but program administrators fear that even 
if Congress allocates the same amount of 
money, the programs will have to be cut 
back because of inflation. 

They maintain that it is false economy 
on the part of Congress not to allocate more 
funds for the Title VII programs because 
in many cases these programs make the diff- 
erence between an elderly person's continuing 
to live at home or having to give up and 
enter a nursing home. They contend that 
maintaining a patient in a nursing home is 
far more costly than paying for his hot 
lunches. 

For instance: There was a retired seaman 
in his eighties who suffered from emphyse- 
ma and lived in a one-room residence hotel 
near Ninth Avenue. He was too ill to go out 
and had virtually nothing to eat when he 
was brought to the attention of Mrs. Ger- 
trude Wagner, who runs the Title VII food 
programs at the Hudson Guild-Fulton Sen- 
ior Association at 119 Ninth Avenue. 

Under her guidance, and working under 
the home-bound allowance of Title VII, the 
man was put on public assistance and a 
home-service team began delivering meals to 
him. They suggested moving him out of the 
shabby residence hotel, but it was the man’s 
home and he wanted to stay there. 

“My friends know where I am,” he said. 
“They come to see me here.” 

The man made few demands and appeared 
to be grateful for being allowed to live out 


his years in peace. Last spring—two years 


after he began receiving help—he died 
quietly while sitting on his bed and watch- 
ing television. 

Mrs. Wagner says that if the man had 
been put into a nursing home, it would have 
cost the taxpayer $750 a month the first 
year because the man was receiving welfare 
benefits and $785 a month for last year. The 
total cost to the taxpayer would have been 
$18,420 to keep the old seaman in the nursing 
home for the two remaining years of his life. 

Instead, the total cost to the taxpayer 
for keeping him at home, where he wanted 
to be, was $4,838 for those two years. Of 
this, public assistance totaled approximately 
$4,500 and the net cost to the taxpayer for 
the man’s meals was $308. 

Mr. Power, who receives $10,000 in fund- 
ing for Meals on Wheels, found himself in 
a predicament this year when he realized 
that the funding would not stretch to in- 
clude the salaries of the drivers and people 
to carry the food to the apartments of the 
elderly. Without these men, the program was 
virtually stymied. 

So Mr. Power contacted Wildcat, a rehabili- 
tation organization for former drug addicts 
and convicts, which has its own funding. 
Wildcat supplied three men, including Roger 
White, at no cost and officials held their 
breaths wondering what repercussions there 
would be when it was learned that former 
drug addicts were knocking at the doors 
and entering the apartments of the home- 
bound elderly, 

The gamble has paid off, according to Mr. 
Power and it is evident to a visitor accom- 
panying 27-year-old Roger White on his 
rounds and seeing the esteem in which he is 
held by the old people he serves. They 
brighten as he enters their apartments and 
they nod their heads and cluck over him. 
They extend frail hands to touch his sleeve 
because for some of them, he is the only 
human contact they have left in their lives. 

One old woman who is losing her sight 
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was frightened because she did not know 
how to find her way to the doctor. Mr. White 
told her he would take her there after he 
completed his rounds, and he did, He found 
another old woman lying on the floor, and 
after trying to prop her up with pillows, he 
rushed back to his office to tell Mr. Power, 
who arranged for a doctor to come. 

“She can’t see, and her skin is so old 
that if you touch it, it rips and bleeds,” 
Mr. White said later. 

ONE-THIRD THE REQUIREMENTS 


The hot lunches served under Title VII 
are meant to supply one-third the daily 
recommended allowance of nutrients that 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences considers adequate to 
meet the known nutritional needs of prac- 
tically all healthy persons. An underlying 
assumption is that the elderly will be able to 
meet the remaining daily nutritional require- 
ments on their own—an assumption that is 
often false. 

The Title VII lunches usually include three 
ounces of meat or fish, two and a half cups 
of vegetables and fruits, bread, margarine, 
half a pint of milk and half a cup of dessert. 
Desserts range from stewed prunes or pine- 
apple tidbits to applesauce and chocolate 
pudding. Some programs also serve tea or 
coffee. 

Nutritionists point out that while the ac- 
tual nutritional needs of old people in gen- 
eral are no different from those of younger 
people, the elderly often suffer from chronic 
illnesses that require special diets. The 
elderly also tend to eat less and thus it 
becomes important that what they do eat be 
nutritionally beneficial. 

“In general they are on a mediocre diet,” 
Dr. Jean Mayer, the Harvard nutritionist, 
said in an interview the other day. “This is 
because of the high price of food, because 
they are afraid to go shopping and because 
they do not have good foodkeeping facilities. 

“They are also often the victims of fraud,” 

Dr. Mayer explained. “They have arthritis, 
for example, which they can’t do much about 
so they are prey to any quack who comes 
along and says he can cure them.” 

Dr. Mayer said that many of the elderly 
poor suffer from low-grade vitamin B de- 
ficiencies that can result in mental con- 
fusion. He said that there were documented 
cases in which elderly people had been in- 
stitutionalized because of this. When they 
were fed a proper diet, with the proper 
amounts of vitamin B, their mental confu- 
sion cleared up. 

Their mental problems, in these cases, were 
probably caused by a protein deficiency since 
the B vitamins are generally found in such 
protein-rich foods as milk, eggs, beef, liver, 
whole grain cereals, fish and green vegetables. 


PROTEINS A LUXURY NOW 


Another disease that elderly people suffer 
from is anemia and this, too, comes from 
& lack of protein. For many elderly persons, 
however, protein-rich foods have become a 
luxury that they cannot include in their 
budgets. 

The price of meat, for example, is prohib- 
itive. A whole chicken is too much for a 
person living alone, and chicken parts are 
too expensive. Egg whites are a classic source 
of protein, but many aged people have cut 
eggs from their diets because they are con- 
cerned about the high cholesterol content 
of egg yolks and its possible adverse effect 
on their hearts and blood vessels. 

Nutritionists have generally observed that 
the energy needs of elderly people are less 
than those of younger ones. But preliminary 
findings of research conducted by Dr. Orrea 
Pye, acting chairman of nutrition programs 
at Teachers College of Columbia University, 
indicate that while older people tend to save 
their energy, when they have to push them- 
selves it cost them more in calories, 

Thus, the energy that older people have to 
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expend in lugging groceries upstairs is greater 
than that expended by younger people. This, 
in turn, causes the aged to burn more calories 
than younger people and thus increases their 
nutritional needs. 

One of the physiological aspects of aging 
is a cognitive slowing down. The result is 
that old people can’t process experiences as 
rapidly as younger people. The elderly, for 
instance, can often be seen hesitating on the 
sidewalk long after the traffic light has 
changed while they make up their minds to 
cross. By that time it is often too late and 
the light has changed again. 

The same process takes place as they stand 
baffied before supermarket shelves that con- 
front them with more choices than they are 
able to cope with. 

“And they don’t always remember if they 
ate or not,” says Dr, Luise Light, the N.¥.U. 
nutritionist. 

“Eating has become a chore to the elder- 
ly,” adds Dr. Myron Winick, director of the 
Institute of Human Nutrition at Columbia 
University, “Eating socially has been a fam- 
ily occasion and they once looked forward to 
meals.” Now, living alone, they have no in- 
centive to cook for themselves and they fall 
into what gerontologists call the “tea and 
toast syndrome.” 

Mrs. Angelina Kite is 79 years old and the 
high price of food is nothing new to her. 
She remembers the Great Depression, when 
she sayed up to buy a bottle of milk every 
other day to give to her two babies and when 
her husband stood in line at the Veterans’ 
office in South Ozone Park, Queens, for hand- 
outs of bones, cake, fish, bread and vege- 
tables, which business people had donated 
for the needy. 

But despite the hardships of those days, 
Mrs. Kite was surrounded by her family and 
mealtimes were the focal point of the day. 
Now she lives alone in Woodhaven, Queens, 
and her electric bill has doubled recently 
because of inflation. She feels she can no 
longer afford to put the lights on at night so 
now she eats her modest supper in the wan- 
ing light and then sits quietly in the dark 
watching television. 

Moreover, many elderly people who live 
alone buy packaged foods and convenience 
foods, which tend to be high in sodium, 

Chewing is another problem for elderly 
people, whose tecth are often bad. Dr. 
Charles Winick of Columbia University says 
that he recently visited Naples, Fla., which 
has a high percentage of elderly people and 
few children. Nonetheless, the supermarket 
shelves there were stacked with baby food, 
indicating that there is a sizable market of 
elderly people who buy infant food. 

Baby food also solves another common 
problem: the difficulty of buying single por- 
tions. With the exception of TV dinners, 
most foods are packaged with far more than 
is needed for one person with not much ap- 
petite. 

The Gerber Products Company, known for 
its baby food, has been test-marketing food 
for “singles” in individual glass jars. One cf 
the market decisions is that the “singles” 
jars, which hold seyen-and-one-half ounces 
of food, do not resemble baby food too closely, 
so the jars are being designed with a different 
shape and distinctive labeling. 

According to John Whitlock, director of 
public relations for Gerber, these adult foods, 
which are quite highly seasoned, include 
such meals-in-one as Beef with Mushroom 
Gravy, Golden Chicken and Sauce Supreme 
and Sweet and Sour Pork. They average 97 
cents a jar, which can be considered rela- 
tively expensive. 

Most specialists emphasize that food is 
only a small part of the nutritional problems 
of the elderly and that problems of transpor- 
tation, limited budget and the desperate 
need for socialization are of almost equal im- 
portance. 

Dr. Charles H, Goodrich, director of health 
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care in the department of community medi- 
cine at Mount Sinai Hospital, believes that 
health care is now undergoing as major a 
revolution as it did 75 years ago when it 
shifted emphasis from treating the patient 
at the bedside to studying the cell in the 
laboratory. 

He says that health care can no longer rely 
on the after-care in hospitals and nursing 
homes, but that doctors must go into homes 
and communities to study how people live in 
order to know how to treat them. 

For nutritional programs to make sense, 
therefore, they must be prescribed within the 
context of a person’s entire way of living, 
including his economic status and cultural 
habits. 

“The data doesn’t lie in the vital organs, it 
lies in people’s lives,” Dr. Goodrich said. “The 
elderly are a living complex of all the chronic 
diseases of our time.” 

Hot lunches for the elderly—some of them 
free and others for a small suggested vol- 
untary contribution—are served by city and 
private agencies in churches, senior-citizens 
centers, housing projects and other places 
throughout the city. 

Information about these programs may 
be obtained by telephoning the Mayor's Of- 
fice for the Aging at 566-0154. 


CUBA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am sure by now the Members are fuliy 
aware of my concern over the efforts by 
some Members of the Senate to move us 
closer to a détente with Communist Cuba 
which could, in the long run, lead to our 
recognizing the Castro government. 

Since I first spoke out on this subject 
I have received many communications 
complimenting me on my stand and 
warning against what could happen if 
we overlooked the true nature of the to- 
talitarian regime 90 miles off our south- 
ern coast. 

In this connection, Mr, President, one 
of the strongest arguments for my point 
of view was put forth recently by Mr. 
William D. Pawley, former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Peru and Brazil. In a letter pub- 
lished in the Washington Star News of 
October 11, Pawley said that he was in- 
formed that there are still in the neigh- 
borhood of 150,000 political prisoners 
being held in Castro’s prisons. He added 
that Cuba has become a tremendous eco- 
nomic burden on the Soviet Union which 
it would like to shift to us. 

Because of his knowledge of the area 
and his very intelligent arguments for the 
United States maintaining a tough policy 
towards Cuba, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Pawley’s letter be printed in the 
Recorp in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Star-News., Oct. 11, 
1974] 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR—STAY TOUGH ON CUBA 

Sm: I am greatly distressed over the ef- 
forts being made by Senators Fulbright, 
Javits and Pell to reestablish diplomatic re- 
lations with Cuba. 

As I recently wrote President Ford, Cuba 
is probably the most critical international 
problem with which the United States is 
faced; and resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions, which were broken off by President 
Eisenhower and not resumed by either Presi- 
dents Kennedy, Johnson or Nixon, should 
not, in my opinion, be considered by the 
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present administration under any circum- 
stances. 

We have watched Castro convert Cuba into 
a Russian missile, submarine and bomber 
base, greatly endangering the security of 
the United States. He maintains guerrilla 
training camps and actively conducts clan- 
destine Red guerrilla operations in Central 
and South American countries. 

Castro has confiscated, without compen- 
sation, all private business in Cuba, whether 
owned by Cubans, United States citizens or 
other nationals. 

He has cruelly enslaved the Cuban people 
of all economic levels, confiscating their 
property and driving over a million of them 
into exile. Those who remain (not by choice) 
lead completely regimented and poverty 
stricken lives, unable to practice their re- 
ligion, spied upon by government agents in 
every block, practically on a starvation diet 
because Castro has bled the country of all 
its normal resources in order to finance his 
subversive activities. 

I am informed that somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 150,000 political prisoners 
are held in Castro's prisons. 

He has established In the Slerra Maestra, 
overlooking our naval base in Guantanamo, 
extremely powerful artillery, missiles and 
weapons furnished by the Russians to 
threaten our base. 

Cuba is an active Russian air and naval 
base. Soviet submarine crews are flown from 
Cuba to the USSR for rest and recreation, 
using Canada as an intermediate stop. Sev- 
eral Russian bombers were on a Cuban air- 
field as this letter was written, and recently 
two Russian guided-missile cruisers were in 
Havana harbor. Cuba today is more a Russian 
satellite than ever before. 

All of this is a tremendous drain on Russia's 
resources, It takes two to three billion dollars 
& year to maintain this military base sixty 
miles from U.S, sol, and Russia is hopeful 
that the U.S. will resume diplomatic relations 
with Cuba, so that our country’s economic 
aid, plus trade and tourlsm which would 
inevitably follow, would help Cuba's eco- 
nomic situation sufficiently to relieve Rus- 
Sia of this terrible financial burden, while 
keeping Cuba firmly in the Communist polit- 
ical orbit. 

Castro is a sadistic assassin and continues 
to be outspokeniy anti-US. Even as Senators 
Javits and Pell were in Cuba trying to im- 
prove relations, Castro made a speech in 
which he harangued President Ford and 
Secretary Kissinger, suggested that all devel- 
oping nations join the oil-producing coun- 
tries in a “Third World” alliance against the 
United States, and proclaimed himself to be 
our bitter enemy. 

WILLIAM D. PAWLEY, 

Former Ambassador to Peru and Brazil. 


THE PASSING OF LUTHER H. HODG- 
ES, FORMER GOVERNOR OF 
NORTH CAROLINA AND FORMER 
SECRETARY OF THE U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, when Lu- 
ther Hodges passed away at Chapel Hill 
on October 6, 1974, & great oak fell in the 
forest and left a vacant place against 
the sky. 

Luther Hodges was a highly success- 
ful businessman, a wise and constructive 
Governor, and a most efficient Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Above and beyond 
these things, however, he was a great 
human being who walked and talked 
with kings without losing the common 
touch and his innate love for the aver- 
age person. 

Having been blessed by 


his loyal 
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friendship ever since our student days at 
Chapel Hill, I sorrowed with his family, 
his friends, and all North Carolina in 
his passing. 

The place which he occupied in the 
life of North Carolina and that of the 
Nation is well proven by the many edi- 
torials carried by the news media at the 
time of his passing. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Asheville Citizen, Oct. 7, 1974] 
OFFICIALS PRAISE HODGES 


Lt. Gov. Jim Hunt praised the late Luther 
H. Hodges as "a man of many careers and 
he performed all of them with a touch of 
greatness.” 

Hodges, North Carolina governor from 1954 
until January 1961, died Sunday after being 
stricken by a heart attack at his home in 
Chapel Hill. 

“When I considered running for Heutenant 
governor he was one of the first people whose 
advice I sought,” Hunt said. 

“He gave to our state and nation the kind 
of leadership seldom seen in one person. He 
was a statesman in the truest sense of the 
word, a person who never stopped serving 
North Carolina.” 

Terry Sanford, who succeeded Hodges in 
1960, issued a statement from Boston prais- 
ing Hodges for his fairness during the period 
when racial integration swept the South, 

“His courage and sense of fairness and 
enlightenment calmed the angry seas of racial 
strife and established North Carolina as the 
model for the nation. 

“He gave us a sense of purpose in economic 
development while convincing the rest of the 
nation of North Carolina's promise,” Sanford 
said. 

State Democratic chalrman James Sugg 
said it was hard to sum up Hodges’ accom- 
plishments in a few words. “He was such a 
statement and such an outstanding citizen. 
He leaves a vacuum that will probably never 
be filled.” 

University of North Carolina president 
William C. Friday said, “As chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the university during 
the turbulent fifties, he provided the quality 
of leadership that sustained the institution 
and gave her strength. 

“The development of the Research Triangle 
Institute was one among many of his great 
achievements, This noble son of North Caro- 
lina will be greatly missed.” 

Gov. Jim Holshouser recalled Hodges’ con- 
tributions to the state’s economy: “He 
brought a great deal of business expertise 
to government, not only in North Carolina 
but in the nation.” 


[From the Charlotte Observer, Oct. 7, 1974] 
Ex-Gov. LUTHER Hopees Dres 
(By Howard Covington) 

Luther Hartwell Hodges, a sharecropper’s 
son who became governor of North Carolina 
and secretary of commerce under two presi- 
dents, died Sunday in Chapel Hill at the 
age of 76. 

Hodges died of an apparent heart attack 
while he walked in the yard of his Chapel 
Hill home. He was rushed to N.C. Memorial 
Hospital, but efforts to revive him failed, The 
time of death was 9:35 a.m. 

The morning walk, like his exercises and 
7 a.m. risings, was a stable feature of a daily 
regimen for a man who could never retire to 
the rocking chairs that friends and admirers 
continued to shove in front of him. 

His accomplishments spanned the worlds 
of big business, international development, 
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politics and government service at home—in 
Washington and Raleigh—and abroad. 

“Luther Hodges was a man of many ca- 
reers, and he performed all of them with a 
touch of greatness,” said N.C. Lt. Gov. Jim 
Hunt. 

Even in recent years his schedule kept 
him on the move. In spite of his third or 
fourth retirement from one position or an- 
other, he remained active in business by 
serving on the boards of five national com- 
panies, 

He was an irrepressible salesman, and the 
monuments to his accomplishments were all 
around his home in Orange County, an area 
still booming with development spawned by 
the Research Triangle Park. 

The idea was born while Hodges was goy- 
ernor in 1955 and blossomed under his lead- 
ership throughout the late 60s. 

“I’m basically a salesman,” he said In an 
interview a few years back, “I love to try to 
sell.” 

But Sunday, some of those who knew him 
well, recalling the tense years following the 
1954 U.S. Supreme Court decision that 
sounded the death knell of segregation, said 
that Hodges is engineer of the so-called 
“Pearsall Plan’—which kept the state’s 
school open in spite of widespread sentiment 
for defying the courts with massive resist- 
ance—was probably his greatest accomplish- 
ment, 

“North Carolina kept its cool,” said Hugh 
Morton, a close friend and his 1956 guber- 
natorial campaign manager, who just a few 
weeks ago snapped a picture of Hodges 
proudly holding a 20-inch rainbow trout he 
had pulled from a lake at Grandfather Moun- 
tain. 

“Even overshadowing the industry that he 
brought into the state, Virginia, Aldbama, 
South Carolina, they had a lot of kids miss- 
ing school, schools closing down,” said Mor- 
ton. “We never had a North Carolina school 
child miss a day.” 

Former Goy. Terry Sanford, who followed 
Hodges into the governor’s office in 1960, also 
singled out these days and praised Hodges 
for his fairness during that turbulent period. 

“His courage and sense of fairness and en- 
lightenment calmed the angry seas of racial 
strife and established North Carolina as a 
model for the nation,” Sanford said. 

Hodges was born just inside Virginia in 
Pittsylvania County, but hard times closed 
the farm, and the family moved to Leaks- 
ville, a town incorporated seven years ago 
into what is now Eden. 

Hodges began work at the age of 12 as an 
Office boy in a textile mill, earning a nickel 
an hour for a 60-hour week. 

He worked his way through the University 
of North Carolina, obtaining a degree in 1919 
and returning home as secretary to a textile 
mill vice president. 

By the time he had decided to enter pol- 
itics at the age of 52, he was earning $75,000 
a year as executive vice president of Marshall 
Field & Co., the parent firm of the hometown 
mill. 

He also had made his mark in interna- 
tional affairs as manager of the Industry 
Division in West Germany and as chief of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
which spearheaded U.S. efforts to help re- 
build Europe. 

Hodges announced as a candidate for 
lieutenant governor in 1952 at the insistence 
of some friends. 

“After doing the job in Germany,” he told 
Observer reporters several years ago, “I was 
on a free pulley, so to speak, and this Heu- 
tenant governor thing came up.” 

He was a political novice, but the love of 
the Democratic Party was nurtured over the 
next 20 years to the point that even in the 
dark days of 1972, Hodges, a conservative 
businessman, stuck with his party and 
presidential nominee George McGovern. 
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“T owe a lot to the Democratic Party, and 
I'm sticking with it all the way,” he said. 

A reluctant campaigner at first, Hodges 
tackled being a candidate with his usual 
drive and zeal. 

“I covered 100 counties,” he said recapping 
the years sometime later. “I bought... 
a dollar's worth of gas at a time. I stopped 
in filling stations, everything along the way.” 

Previously lieutenant governors often were 
handpicked. This bothered Hodges, who said: 

“It just came to me somehow that this is 
a very important job and yet... having 
talked to one or two lieutenant governors, 
I found that they had not worked to get the 
job. 

“I realized that kind of an approach was 
pretty serious ... because some day you 
might lose a governor.” 

Two years later, North Carolina lost a 
governor, William Umstead. He reportedly 
detested Hodges and had cut him off from 
state affairs. 

On Nov. 7, 1954, Luther Hodges, the re- 
tired businesman and part-time public of- 
ficial, became a full-time governor who, re- 
elected in 1956, served more years than any 
governor in modern history. 

Hodges found the state bureaucracy mired 
in its own excesses, bereft of planning and 
woefully out of step with the times. Because 
of what he perceived as an antibusiness atti- 
tude of former Gov. Kerr Scott, he once 
said North Carolina had missed the postwar 
development opportunity. 

He set out to change matters on both 
scores. 

For example, Hodges set Capitol Square on 
its ear when he refused to sign the payroll, 
a 100-year habit nobody had bothered to 
question, It was Just an unnecessary bother 
for a busy man, 

“That was the Hodges approach,” Observer 
reporters Kays Gary and Jay Jenkins wrote 
in capsuling Hodges’s career as governor— 
“no wasted motion, knowing what was being 
done and why, what needed to be done, doing 
things precisely and on time.” 

The governor, recapping his terms in office, 
said, “We advanced the idea of ‘What are 
you planning for the future?’ I addressed a 
note to all department heads (asking for ad- 
vanced budgeting). It Obviously terrified 
everybody.” 

Hodges also launched a one-man campaign 
to bring industry and business to North 
Carolina, doing just about everything, going 
just about everywhere, paving the way for 
the development that brought explosive in- 
dustrial growth to the South. 

But his greatest satisfaction, was getting 
the state past the ugly monster of racism 
that was closing schools across the South in 
reaction to the Supreme Court’s decision. 

A complicated plan—which called for 
state-paid tuition to private schools and 
local-option devices to allow school boards 
to close one school or two, but not the whole 
system, if need be, to avoid segregation— 
was sold by Hodges to the legislature. 

(“The approach was) from the standpoint 
of what had to be done, how to preserve law 
and order, and at the same time to preserve 
our schools ... to save our schools. That 
was always the over-riding point of view 
...,” he said of the Pearsall Plan. 

The plan was adopted overwhelmingly in 
a referendum, the safety valve provided. 
And it was never put to use. 

“It was so complicated to implement, that 
nobody ever used it,” said the one observer. 

Token integration began without school 
closings and violence. A crisis passed. 

During his tenure, Hodges also cam- 
paigned to clean up North Carolina, save the 
Outer Banks and get state and local officials 
concerned about planning for the develop- 
ment boom that he sparked. 

In 1960, Hodges went to Los Angeles to 
support Lyndon Johnson for the presidency. 
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Johnson lost, but Hodges campaigned that 
fall for the Democratic ticket and won an 
appointment as Secretary of Commerce. 

As the Kennedy Administration’s house 
businessman, Hodges moved to stem an un- 
favorable balance of trade and began pro- 
moting American products abroad with the 
same brass and bravura he had used only a 
few years earlier to sell North Carolina to 
American businessmen. 

Just as he challenged the bureaucracy- 
bound traditions of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, he challenged American business- 
men to modernize their factories, do more 
research and compete in foreign markets. 

He was the chief liaison man with Con- 
gress during debate on the 1962 Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, designed to liberalize trade 
restrictions around the world. 

“Even though (the Kennedy Administra- 
tion) was a very liberal group,” said Morton, 
“he kept them out of a lot of conservatism.” 

In the fall of 1964, at the age of 66, 
Hodges said he could finally see a rocking 
chair in his future. He announced his resig~ 
nation as commerce secretary and said he 
and his wife Martha were going home to 
Chapel Hill. 

“I have two Kennedy rockers at home,” 
he said smiling at the time, “and I haven't 
tried either one of them.” 

Hodges did come home—to speculation 
that he would run for governor again. 

He promptly quashed these rumors and 
took over as chairman of the Research 
Triangle Foundation, a dream that now had 
a home in the 5,000-acre industrial park 
near Durham, Chapel Hill and Raleigh. The 
rocking chair waited. 

In addition, he took jobs handed him by 
government, such as a study of the state’s 
higher education system at the request of 
Gov. Dan Moore. 

President William C. Friday of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina system said Sunday, 
“This noble son of North Carolina will be 
greatly missed.” 

Hodges also joined in political campaigns 
with almost eager anticipation, stumping for 
just about any Democrat who would ask. 
anero seemed to be little that could stop 
Early one June morning in 1969, however, 
the Hodges home in Chapel Hill was ravaged 
by fire. Hodges escaped with back injuries 
and a broken right foot after leaping from 
a second-story window. Mrs. Hodges died 
from cardiac arrest. 

After weeks of healing, Hodges was back 
on his feet again, receiving honors, watching 
the Research Triangle expand and playing 
the role of elder statesman to his party and 
his state. 

In February 1970 Hodges surprised his 
friends and family by marrying his former 
secretary, 48-year-old Mrs. Louise Finlayson, 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale married them in 
New York City, and the two went on a three- 
week honeymoon in Europe. 

After living awhile in Raleigh, launching 
business and pleasure forays from a town- 
house on the outskirts of the city. Hodges 
finally moved back to Chapel Hill. 

Morton said that he had seen his old friend 
in the mountains “two or three times” this 
summer and that in spite of serious heart 
surgery several years ago, Hodges seemed as 
fit and healthy as ever. 

The last visit brought Hodges his record- 
breaking trout catch. 

A memorial service will be held at noon 
Tuesday at the University Methodist Church 
in Chapel Hill, where Hodges was a member. 
Rev. Langill Watson will officiate. A grave- 
side service will be held at 4 p.m. at the 
Overlook Cemetery in Eden. 

Hodges is survived by his wife, Louise; a 
son, Luther H. Hodges, Jr., of Charlotte, who 
is chairman of the board of North Carolina 
National Bank; two daughters, Mrs. Donald 
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Bernard of Houston, Tex, and Mrs. John 
Finlay of New Delhi, India, and two sisters, 
Mrs. Beulah Haizlip and Mrs. Ethel Edwards, 
both of Eden. 


[From the Charlotte Observer, Oct. 7, 1974] 


Go-Go GOVERNOR HODGES BROKE RULES, Bur 
He Gor RESULTS 
(By Jay Jenkins) 

RALEIGH.—Luther Hartwell Hodges sat in 
the governor's chair longer than any elected 
chief executive in N.C. history, but he 
warmed it less. 

The smiling man with the thinning white 
hair was a go-go governor—literally and 
figuratively—before he moved up to be U.S. 
secretary of commerce in 1961. 

He logged more than 60,000 miles per year 
in vehicles ranging from jet planes to bull- 
dozers. He knew Murphy, Manteo—and 
Moscow. 

With uncommon energy and imagination, 
he led and pushed the state ahead indus- 
trially. 

His interests were as wide as his vitality 
was unbounded. 

Scraps of paper along the roadside irked 
him. He kicked off an anti-litterbug cam- 
paign that cleaned the highways—and saved 
an estimated $50,000 per year in maintenance 
costs. 

To promote his industrial program, which 
broke all records, he led safaris to Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, even Europe—and 
posed in his underwear for a national pic- 
ture magazine story about N.C. businesses. 

His first wife, Martha, was indignant when 
she saw the pictures of the governor model- 
ing N.C.-made underwear. Undismayed, he 
said, “If it will do the state any good, I’m 
Tor it.” 

Practicing politicians often were indig- 
nant, too. Hodges had made an unorthodox 
entry into politics, and his unconcern about 
flouting the rules infuriated them, 

He was telling his press conference for ex- 
ample, that he had named a young lawyer 
from Chapel Hill, Paul Johnson, as his ad- 
ministrative alde. 

“Is he a democrat?” a reporter asked. 

“Oh, my goodness, I forgot to ask him,” 
Hodges said. Blasphemy, said the profes- 
sional pols—under their breath, 

In 1960, Hodges opposed John F. Kennedy 
for the Democratic presidential nomination 
and supported Lyndon Johnson. But Hodges 
worked for Kennedy during the campaign 
and in 1961 began a four-year tenure as U.S. 
secretary of commerce. 

Afterward he and Mrs. Hodges “retired” 
to their spacious home in a shaded glen in 
Chapel Hill. A “retired” Hodges maintained 
a more active pace and faster gait than most 
executives, as he lured industrial tenants to 
the Research Triangle he helped found. 

As the second non-lawyer to reach the 
Governor's Mansion in 59 years (farmer Kerr 
Scott was the other), businessman Hodges 
bridied at red tape, at what he considered 
the loose handling of taxpayers’ money. 

He learned he had to do by persuasion 
and cajolery what he had been able to do 
with an order as vice president of Marshall 
Field, the big Chicago department store. 

The impatience often shone through, how- 
ever. Someone told him to ask a certain 
state official about a matter. 

“No,” said Hodges. “Ask him the time of 
day, and he'll tell you how to make a watch.” 

As a newcomer to the political arena, 
Hodges during his early months in office 
Was exceedingly sensitive to criticism. He 
learned. 

A political foe journeyed to ytown, 
N.Y., where Hodges lived for awhile when 
he was with Marshall Field. It developed that 
Martha Hodges had once registered as a 
Republican. 

Soon afterward, the governor said in a 
speech that a man couldn't be too careful, 
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even about “how his wife registers.” He used 
laughter as chloroform. 

His political unorthodoxy rules out the “in- 
formal cabinet” of advisers many governors 
have used, It led him, when he ran for a full 
term as governor in 1956 against negligible 
opposition, to another unprecedented step. 

A total of 329 people contributed about 
$40,000 for his campaign, At its close, Hodges 
found his war chest still contained $10,000, or 
25 per cent of the contributions. 

Without publicity (until a contributor 
tipped a newsmen), Hodges refunded 25 per 
cent of the contribution of each person ex- 
cept himself, Mrs. Hodges and a handful of 
close friends. 

“To me, it was the only proper thing to 
do,” Hodges said later. 

Unasked and unwanted by the profes- 
sionals, Hodges ran for lieutenant governor 
in 1952, With typical thoroughness, he lat- 
ticed the state for votes. 

“My name’s Luther Hodges. I'm a busi- 
hessman, not a politician. I will appreciate 
your vote,” was his standard approach, 

The suave Hodges, who was to make tele- 
vision almost his personal property, had some 
compaign cards printed, but for a couple of 
days he could not bring himself to hand out 
one. 

Finally, after he had eaten in a restaurant, 
he walked to the cashier and with his money 
thrust out a card. “I'll appreciate your vote,” 
he said, and bolted for the door. 

He hired a man to put up campaign posters 
along the roads, And, the day after he had 
won, he hired the man to take all of the 
posters down. 

As Governor, Hodges had to deal with the 
thorniest issue that could confront a chief 
executive in the South—segregation de- 
cisions by the courts. 

Under his leadership, North Carolina's Him- 
ited desegregation set an example that be- 
came a model as sister states threshed about 
in the throes of futile massive resistence. 

He was more religiously inclined than even 
some of his friends realized, “I'll pray over it 
and let you know,” he said of some difficult 
decisions. He prayed often as North Carolina 
charted its school course. 

Hodges was governor when a succession of 
hurricanes thundered into the state. In a jet 
plane, the same month he took office upon 
the death of Gov. William B. Umstead, he 
flew to the coast from Chicago. 

On the coast, he swayed in the howling 
wind ashe inspected the damage in a mar- 
iner’s slicker. In Morehead City, he and a 
federal official, Tom Goodwin, were in a hotel 
room in bathrobes while their clothes dried. 

Mrs. Frances Jarman, a Durham radio 
broadcaster, was in town and telephoned for 
an interview, She was invited up. 

Mrs. Jarman began her broadcast by in- 
toning, “We are speaking to you tonight from 
the governor's hotel room . , .” 

Hodges quickly broke in and said over the 
live microphone, “For goodness sakes, 
Frances, tell them Tom Goodwin is here, too.” 

Gov. Umstead did not like Luther Hodges. 
Even while he was ill, Umstead refused to 
call on Hodges or update him on affairs of 
state. 

But Hodges, turning honorary, ex-officio 
offices such as chairman of the State Board 
of Education into working jobs, boned up on 
state government. 

And on the morning of Sunday, Nov. 7, 
1954, when he received a telephone call at 
his home in Leaksville that Umstead had 
died, he was no stranger to his duties. 

Although he had less than two months to 
prepare for the 1955 legislature, Hodges en- 
joyed a good batting average. He lent his sup- 
port to the Pupil Assignment Act, bedrock of 
the state’s answer to segregation decisions, 
and it was enacted. 

This business-man governor began drop- 
ping in, unannounced, on various board 
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meetings. He began asking “why” certain 
things were done as well as “how.” Tradi- 
tional answers didn't satisfy him. 

New terms began to be heard around 
Capitol Square—long-range planning, busi- 
nesslike approach, public relations. He re- 
organized the State Highway Commission to 
“take highways out of politics,” he consoli- 
dated other agencies. 

In the 1957 legislature, he embarked on a 
course that some politicians would have con- 
sidered political suicide: He got the lawmak- 
ers to alter the corporate tax structure "to 
promote equity” at an estimated loss of $7 
million per year. 

Hodges predicted the influx of new busi- 
ness would more than offset the temporary 
revenue loss. The actual loss was below esti- 
mates. Smokestacks sprouted. 

The iast General Assembly in a governor's 
term is his “lame duck” legislature. 

Rid of most of his patronage, a chief execu- 
tive is inclined to coast that session—either 
because he realizes his weakened situation 
or because he has future ambitions and 
doesn't want to make new enemies. 

Once again, Luther Hodges made unortho- 
doxy his orthodox procedure. He presented 
an ambitious program to the 1959 session, 
helped make North Carolina the first state 
in the Southeast to adopt a minimum wage 
(75 cents an hour) and installed a state 
withholding tax. 

You would have to go far to conjure up a 
more appealing background for a politician 
than the one Hodges could claim. 

He was born in a bona fide log cabin, one 
of nine children of a tenant farmer, just 
across the Virginia state line from Leaks- 
ville, (Consolidation of the three towns of 
Leaksville, Draper and Spray were accom- 
plished in 1967, and now all three are called 
Eden.) 

When he was young, his family moved to 
Leaksville. Hodges worked for 50 cents a day 
in the mills, and as a news boy on a train. 
He worked his way through the University 
of North Carolina. 

After graduation he joined the office force 
of Fieldcrest Mills. Moving steadily up the 
ladder, he was a vice president of Marshall 
Field and Co. He retired in 1950, at 52, “to 
devote the rest of my life to public service.” 

Many governors have a personal trade- 
mark. Clyde Hoey's was a wing collar and 
swallowtail coat. Kerr Scott's was a cigar and 
a rosebud. Luther Hodge's was a white car- 
nation in his lapel. 

On his first day as governor, Hodges 
bought a carnation and pinned it on. Pre- 
viously he had never worn lapel decorations. 
A woman once asked why he began wearing 
the flower. 

“A red rose was placed on the desk of the 
president of Marshall Field and Co. every 
day for 50 years,” Hodges answered. Later, he 
recalled, “that’s the only answer I knew. I 
really don’t know why.” 

While he was still lieutenant governor, he 
was musing on his entry into the untried 
field of politics. 

“When I left Marshall Field, I had deter- 
mined to come back to North Carolina and 
try to repay the state for all the things it 
has given me. 

“You don't count those things in money.” 
{From the Greensboro Daily News, 
Oct. 7, 1947] 

SUFFERS HEART ATTACK AT HOME IN CHAPEL 
Hitt: Former Governor Hopces Dies 
(By Ned Cline) 

Former governor Luther H. Hodges, a man 
of moderation in almost all things except 
determination and dedication to a cause he 
felt was right, died of a heart attack Sunday 
morning in Chapel Hill. 

Death ended a brilliant public service ca- 
reer which he insisted on continuing far 
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beyond what most men are willing to do 
and a life which a man of his energy would 
have wanted to go on much longer. 

Hodges’ life was filled with both storybook 
successes and more than a few personal 
hardships, including tragedies. 

He was 76 at the time of his death which 
came shortly after he suffered an unexpected 
attack at the home he and his wife moved 
into approximately one year ago. Hodges was 
pronounced dead at 9:35 a.m. by a Chapel 
Hill Memorial Hospital physician following 
his arrival at the hospital 15 minutes earlier. 

Chapel Hill rescue squad volunteers tried 
vainly to prolong his life after arriving at 
his home shortly before 9 a.m. and life-say- 
ing efforts tried after his arrival at the 
hospital. 

Hodges’ death brought an outpouring of 
statements of regret and shock. He had 
seemed in perfect health as late as Saturday 
afternoon when he attended the NC-Pitt foot- 
ball game at Kenan Stadium. 

Basically a man of no-nonsense and pointed 
words when there was a job to be done, 
Hodges held at least two outstanding distinc- 
tions from his governorship: he served longer 
than any other chief executive and he was 
the last of the old-school governors. 

He became governor following the death of 
Gov. William Umstead in office in 1954 and 
Was succeeded by Terry Sanford who trans- 
formed the office into part of the New South 
image. 

The son of a tenant farmer, Hodges was 
born in a log cabin on a Virginia tobacco 
farm just across the N.C. border. He twice 
quit school in Rockingham County, where 
his family moved when he was three, be- 
cause he couldn't afford to go. 

His first jobs included sweeping floors in 
his father’s store the family ran after they 
left the farm. His first public job was as 
office boy for the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills in Leaksyille where he was paid five 
cents an hour, 

That mill where he first made a nickel an 
hour was owned by Marshall Field and Com- 
pany. Hodges later became vice president of 
that company. 

After he quit school the second time to 
earn money for college, the Rockingham 
County school superintendent urged him to 
continue his education, apparently seeing 
potential, and predicted he would someday 
be governor. 

His financial resources were still so limited 
after enrolling at the University of North 
Carolina that he worked as a cafeteria as- 
sistant, babysitter for professors, and peddled 
bibles out of a backpack during the summers 
to meet his higher education expenses. 

From that humble beginning, however, 
Hodges climbed the ladder of success in the 
Horatio Alger tradition, so much so that 
some years ago he was presented in New York 
with the Alger award for his achievements. 

Hodges rose to the top of Marshall Field 
and Company, took time off to serve as chief 
of the Office of Price Administration during 
World War II, and refused an offer of assist- 
ant secretary of Agriculture before return- 
ing to North Carolina. He also became a top 
Rotarian and served in an international ca- 
pacity in that club during those years. 

Hodges first entered politics in North Car- 
olina in 1952 only after concluding his dis- 
tinguished private Industry career and after 
becoming wealthy (he was paid $75,000 a 
year with the Field Company). That was at 
an age when many men would have been 
content to think of themselves and not an- 
other career. 

He was elected lieutenant governor with 
Gov. William Umstead in 1952 and became 
governor less than two years later when Um- 
stead died. He was subsequently elected to a 
full term as governor, giving him the dis- 
tinction of serving longer than any other 
chief executive. He served as governor from 
1954 to 1960. 

Hodges was best known during his gov- 
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ernorship for securing decent industry for 
the state, but one of his major accomplish- 
ments was the way he handled the matter 
of school administration because of the his- 
toric 1953 school integration decision. 

He once said the school problems were his 
biggest worry as governor. It was under his 
direction that the 1955 General Assembly 
enacted the Pearsall Plan which—although 
never actually used—is credited with help- 
ing insure peace continuation of the 
state’s public school system. 

Hodges once said in an interview about 
his decision on the Pearsall Plan: “I con- 
sider the calm manner in which North 
Carolina handled its integration problems 
the number one achievement of my admin- 
istration, and also thorniest.. problem.” 

With the election of President John F. 
Kennedy, whom Hodges campaigned for dur- 
ing the 1960 election, Hodges once again 
rose to a position of national prominence 
in governmental affairs. 

He was named to the post of secretary of 
the Commerce Department. He was the sec- 
ond cabinet-level official picked by Kennedy 
to help him run his administration. 

As secretary of the Commerce Department 
he was a dynamic reformer and salesmen 
championing international trade. 

He stepped down from this position in 
1964 and returned to live in Chapel Hill. He 
was named chairman of the board of the 
Research Triangle in that year. 

He had little use for politicians of this 
decade who spend millions on campaigns. 
“They're all crazy,” he said in a 1972 Daily 
News interview. 

When Hodges ran for a full term as gov- 
ernor he raised $25,000 and $5,000 was leit 
when the campaign was over. He ordered the 
money returned to the people who had con- 
tributed. 

Hodges public career went untarnished 
from beginning to end, but he was a partner 
with Bobby Baker in a motel chain and 
suffered some public embarrassment when 
Baker ran afoul of the law a decade ago. 

One of his trademarks during his years 
as governor was a white carnation in his 
lapel. He said he bought a carnation after 
his first day of presiding in the Senate as 
lieutenant governor because his spirits were 
so low. He liked the flower and wore one every 
day he remained in office. 

A man of plentiful. energy, he afforded him- 
sel? one known luxury during his term as 
governor: breakfast in bed. “That’s the only 
time I had to relax,” he once said of that 
service. 

Tragedy hit Hodges in the summer of 
1969 while he was serving as a $1 a year 
head of the Research Triangle, a job he took 
after resigning as Secretary of Commerce 
four years earlier. 

Fire struck his home in Chapel Hill and 
his wife died from that blaze. Hodges escaped 
by leaping from a second story window. 

Following his recovery from that fire, he 
moved in March 1970 to Raleigh after marry- 
ing his secretary at the Research Triangle. 
But his love for Chapel Hill brought him 
back there a year ago to a new home. 

He never considered himself anything 
other than à common man, despite his major 
accomplishments, 

Once while on a hurricane inspection trip 
to the coast while he was governor, Hodges 
seated himself in the back seat of the state 
limousine between two five gallon cans full 
of gasoline (service stations were closed) 
and directed the driver to the scene as quick- 
ly as possible. 

In early January 1965 when he left the 
Commerce Department post, Hodges was 
given three standing ovations by workers 
in the department at his departure cere- 
monies. 

He told that group of workers “We've all 
got humility in us and I've got more than 
my share today.” 

Phillips said he maintained close contact 
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with Hodges throughout the years, not only 
as a friend, but also through their associa- 
tions with the Rotary Club. 

“Of all the leadership I've known ‘in my 
lifetime, he probably has contribuvzed as 
much as any single person in government, 
not only in community development but in 
building the good life.” 

Surviving in addition to his widow are one 
son, Luther H. Hodges Jr., vice chairman of 
the board of North Carolina National Bank 
in Charlotte; two daughters, Mrs. Nancy 
Finley and Mrs. Betsy Bernard; and nine 
grandchildren. 

Memorial services will be noon Tuesday at 
University Methodist Church in Chapel Hill 
with the Rev. Langill Watson officiating. 
Graveside services will be in Overlook Cem- 
etery in Edez at 4 p.m. 

Memorials may be made to the Luther H. 
Hodges UNC Memorial Fund in care of Presi- 
dent William Friday, P.O. Box 2688 in Chapel 
Hill. 


[From the Greensboro Daily News, Oct. 7, 
74] 
DEATH OF HopGES MOURNED AS Loss TO 
STATE, NATION 


State and local government leaders, per- 
sonal friends, and close associates mourned 
the death of former Gov. Luther Hodges 
Sunday and praised him highly for his con- 
tributions to the state and nation. 

“He was the first real leader in industrial 
development in the state,” said former Gov. 
Dan Moore, “Gov. Hodges was a personal 
friend as well as a fellow governor and his 
death is a loss to the state and nation.” 

Hodges, who served as governor from 1954 
until January 1961, died Sunday after being 
struck by a heart attack at his home in 
Chapel Hill. 

Moore said he and his wife visited Hodges 
during the halftime of the Carolina-Pitt 
game Saturday. “He seemed to be in excel- 
lent spirits. I was really shocked and grieved 
when I heard about it this morning today.” 

Mrs. Moore, said, “When I hugged and 
kissed him, I didn't realize it would be the 
last time. He looked perfectly fine,” she 
said, 

Those who knew Hodges well and worked 
with him cited his contributions to the Re- 
search Triangle, his leadership during the 
racially turbulent fifties, and his efforts to 
bring industrial development to North Caro- 
lina 


In a statement issued from Boston, Duke 
University President Terry Sanford, who suc- 
ceeded Hodges in 1960 as governor, praised 
Hodges for his fairness during the days racial 
turmoil embroiled many other southern 
states. 

Sanford, said, “His courage and sense of 
fairness and enlightenment calmed the an- 
gry seas of racial strife and established North 
Carolina as the model for the nation.” 

“He gave us a sense of purpose in eco- 

nomic development while convincing the 
rest of the nation of North Carolina’s prom- 
ise.” 
William C. Friday, president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, praised Hodges” lead- 
ership during the “turbulent fifties” as 
chairman of the board of trustees saying 
that it “sustained the institution and gave 
her strength.” 

“The development of the Research Tri- 
angle Institute was one among many of his 
great achievements. This noble son of North 
Carolina will be greatly missed.” 

George Herbert, president of the Research 
Triangle Institute, said, “He was a man who 
liked bold ideas and new concepts. It was 
because of that sense that he perceived, 
when the idea was first presented to him as 
governor, just how such a major center of 
science and technology in the triangle of the 
universities could contribute to the state.” 

Herbert said, “His own personal action got 
the thing off the ground to begin with. He 
always remained personally interested, even 
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in Washington ...and devoted a major por- 
tion of his time to it right up until the 
time he retired about three and a half years 
ago. 

Lt. Goy. Jim Hunt called Hodges “a man 
of many careers who performed all of them 
with a touch of greatness.” Hunt, who said 
Hodges was one of the first persons he con- 
sulted when considering running for lieuten- 
ant governor, praised him “as a statesman in 
the truest sense of the word, a person who 
never stopped serving North Carolina.” 

State Democratic Party Jim Sugg, said 
Hodges’ death “is a real loss for the state 
and nation. He was such an outstanding 
personality and did so much for mankind.” 

Gov, Jim Holshouser recalled Hodges’ con- 
tributions to the state’s economy. “He 
brought a great deal of business expertise to 
government, not only in North Carolina but 
in the nation. He was the first governor to 
conduct foreign industrial hunting efforts 
for North Carolina, or for any state in the 
country. 

One of the men who led a major trade and 
industry mission to Europe was John Harden 
of Greensboro. “It was one of his principle 
efforts and he asked me to handle it so I 
took about 60 North Carolinians over there,” 
Harden recalled. “He was certainly one of the 
real fine spirits of North Carolina. His mag- 
nificent intellect and energy were his out- 
standing qualities,” said Harden who also 
was appointed by Hodges as chairman of the 
N.C. Library Council and the N.C. Personnel 
Council. 

Charlie Philips, dean of the Guilford 
County. legislative delegation, attended the 
University of North Carolina with Hodges. “I 
was a freshman when he was a senior and I 
got a letter from him welcoming me to col- 
lege,” Philips recalled. “That was in 1916," 
he said. 

[From the Greensboro Daily News, 
Oct. 7, 1974] 


HODGES’ CAREER a DRIVE FOR BUSINESS, 
TRADE GROWTH 


WaAsHINGTON.—Luther Hodges’ career in 
official Washington was much the same as 
it was during decades of private life and 
public service in North Carolina—a drive 
for expanded trade and broader business 
opportunities mingled with touches of the 
down-home, Rockingham County voice. 

It began long before President John F, 
Kennedy ever heard of the Tar Heel gover- 
nor who brought better business and a bet- 
ter wage to thousands of Hodges’ fellow 
Carolinians. 

In fact, when the future president was 
just out of his teens and into Navy blue, 
Hodges was already in Washington, an ex- 
perienced businessman running the textile 
division of the Office of Price Administration 
during World War IT. 

Before he was to leave Washington, Hod- 
ges also served as a consultant to the sec- 
retary of agriculture and to the State De- 
partment. 

But Hodges was not to receive acclaim for 
his business acumen until the 60s, when he 
and then still unkonwn Terry Sanford 
backed up a young Massachusetts senator 
for the presidential nomination in the 1960 
Democratic National Convention. Hodges, 
retiring as a Tar Heel governor, may have 
supported Senate Majority leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson up to the convention but his de- 
cision to throw in with Sanford for Ken- 
nedy later helped him with a cabinet post 
with the young president. 

Kennedy began picking cabinet members 
im December, 1960. While he was looking 
for a secretary of commerce, he also ran 
across a Burlington Democrat whom he ul- 
timately chose for a spot on the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

A. Everette MacIntyre remembers the ear- 
ly days of the Kennedy transition. 

“The last Monday night before the elec- 
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tion, the man who spent a big part of the 
Democrat's hour on television with Ken- 
nedy was Luther Hodges. You could tell 
Kennedy had great confidence in him and 
was impressed with the manner Hodges pro- 
moted business in North Carolina. When 
Kennedy was looking for men about 45 years 
of age, he appointed Hodges, who was about 
61, as his secretary of commerce, I believe 
he was the oldest man in the administration 
until Ellsworth Bunker came along later,” 
MacIntyre recalled. 

Hodges gained almost instant notoriety 
about town as the only cabinet member who 
not only occasionally drove himself to work, 
but did it in a sporty new Thunderbird, 

William M. Cochrane, staff director of the 
Senate Rules Committee and then an aide 
to former U.S. Senator B. Everett Jordan, 
still chuckles over the spectacle. 

“He used to laugh that he was the oldest 
member of Kennedy’s cabinet but the only 
member to drive a Thunderbird,” Cochrane 
recalled, 

Says Horace T. Kornegay, now president 
of the Tobacco Institute but in 1961 a 
freshman Congressman, “He was the only 
member of the cabinet not a member of 
the ‘Cadillac Brigade'—and who bragged 
about it.” 

Hodges’ tenure as secretary of commerce 
from 1961 until 1965 was generally non-con- 
troversial, He traveled extensively across 
the country and throughout the world pro- 
moting trade expansion and created within 
his department the U.S. Travel Service, an 
agency that continues in existence. 

He also worked on and helped shape a 
series of legislation known as “the Kennedy 
round,” a package of legislation providing 
incentives for increased world trade through 
lower tariffs and other features. 

He quickly gained a reputation as a very 
demanding and impatient administrator who 
required speed as well as exactness from his 
employees. One former aide distinctly recalls 
Hodges’ habit of nervously jiggling a handful 
of quarters while chewing on a pencil and 
thinking through his tougher decisions. 

Don Bishop, a former executive assistant to 
Hodges, said, “That pencil helped him 
through & number of spots. It made him 
think.” 

Hodges was also well at home in the seml- 
official social Washington. He lived in the 
city’s well-to-do northwest section on Upper 
Connecticut Avenue near other members of 
the North Carolina Congressional delegation. 

Though his children had grown up, he and 
his first wife enjoyed the Washington social 
life, said Kornegay, “particularly those that 
related to North Carolina events.” 

Kornegay recalls Hodges as being one of 
the more popular cabinet-level officers in 
town. 

“He was the truly outstanding man in the 
Kennedy cabinet,” the Greensboro native 
said, “There were others who were top-notch, 
but in his particular job the man and the 
job came together about as well as any I ever 
saw in government.” 

But Hodges may have found it difficult not 
being a governor after he came to the cabi- 
net. A former aide recalls a story that 
Hodges’ driver once told. 

It appeared that when Hodges was gover- 
nor he had a siren on his official car that the 
Highway Patrolmen who served as drivers 
could use to speed the governor to his meet- 
ings. 

One day, when Hodges’ Commerce Depart- 
ment driver was making the two-block trip 
to the White House, the limousine was held 
up at a spotlight. 

“Use your siren, and go on,” Hodges in- 
structed the driver. 

“But Governor, this car don't have no 
siren,” said the incredulous driver. 

While he was Secretary of Commerce, 
Hodges also served on various commissions 
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including Foreign Trade Zone Board, the 
Migratory Bird Commission and the National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Fiscal Problems. 

After the assassination of Kennedy, Hodges 
served out the remaining years of Kennedy's 
first term and left Washington shortly before 
Johnson was inaugurated in 1965. 

But current Secretary of State Frederick 
Dent of South Carolina remembers Hodges 
fondly. He said, “He was a Carolinian of 
great dimension whose solid impression on 
his native state and the nation is indelible. 
He served with distinction as Secretary of 
Commerce, where his innovative and pro- 
gressive leadership stand as a model for those 
who followed.” 


[From the Greensboro Daily News, Oct. 7, 


Hopces: Loca Boy Mane Goon 
(By Rick Neal) 


Epen.—While former Goy. Luther H. 
Hodges will be remembered in history as a 
leader at both state and national levels, in 
this community he also will be looked on as 
“the local boy who made good.” 

Mayor Jones Norman, 60, recalled his ex- 
periences with the former governor Sunday 
afternoon, noting “I’ve known him ever since 
I can remember.” 

He added, “I used to carry his newspapers, 
work for him and with him. He was a good 
man,” 

The governor was born in a small log cabin 
just across the state line in Cascade, Va. 

“I remember he said he used to have to 
sleep in the loft,” Norman smiled, “You know, 
that cabin is still standing, or at least it was 
last summer, The stone chimney has fallen 
in though.” 

The mayor noted he and Hodges used to 
work together at Fieldcrest Mills Inc., which 
at that time was Marshall Field and Co. 

“He came out of school at Chapel Hill and 
started as an office boy here,” Norman said. 
“And he worked his way all the way to the 
top, coming up through the ranks.” 

He left the industry as the general man- 
ager, or executive vice-president, of manu- 
facturing. 

Norman recalled that Hodges success in- 
variably brought him criticism in both busi- 
ness and political endeavors. 

“Of course that was mostly jealousy,” the 
mayor said. “The governor was the kind of 
man who once he set a goal could reach it, 
and he’d work day and night to get there.” 

Norman went on to say that he remembered 
Hodges felt “the political machine” was 
against him in the early 1950’s when he was 
running for Lt. Governor and Governor. 

“He worked all over the state and reached 
his goals,” Norman said. “Then went on to 
become the Secretary of Commerce.” 

Despite the positions of state and national 
importance, he still maintained roots in 
Rockingham County, 

“Eyen while he was governor he continued 
to be a member of our church—Leakesville 
Methodist Church—and helped us get a new 
church built,” he recalled. 

Norman said he and Hodges used to travel 
outdoors often. 

“The governor loved to hunt and fish,” he 
noted. “He was especially fond of the hunt, 
but I think he loved to hear the dogs run- 
ning—and running after them—more than 
anything. I guess that comes from him being 
raised in the country.” 

Their favorite spot was a farm near Ruffin. 

“The governor was the type of man who 
knew the first names of the people who 
worked for him, despite the size of the plant,” 
Norman added, “It always made the day go 
better for the employes when he would just 
talk to them for a moment or two, knowing 
their names.” 

The mayor continued, "He was an honest, 
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dedicated, and down to earth man. He was 
also a friend. 

“That's how he'll be remembered around 
here.” 


[From the Winston-Salem Sentinel, 
Oct. 7, 1974] 
Ex-Governor Hopces, MAN or MANY 
CAREERS, DEAD 

CHAPEL HILL, N.C.—When former North 
Carolina Gov. Luther Hartwell Hodges died 
Sunday he was close to the soil, as he was 
when he was orn. 

Hodges, the son of a tenant farmer, was 
working in the rose garden of his home in 
Chapel Hill when he suffered a heart attack. 
He was declared dead at the age of 76 upon 
arrival at North Carolina Memorial Hospital. 

Between the tenant farm in Virginia and 
the rose garden in Chapel Hill, Hodges carved 
a career that included a longer term of sery- 
ice as governor of North Carolina than any 
man in modern history—six years and two 
months. 

He also served as secretary of commerce 
under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 

Hodges left a widow, the former Louise 
Finlayson, whom he married in 1970. His 
first wife, the former Martha Blakeney, died 
in a fire that destroyed their home in Chapel 
Hill in 1969. 

Other survivors include his son, Luther H. 
Hodges Jr. of Charlotte, chairman of the 
board of North Carolina National Bank. 

A memorial service will be held in Chapel 
Hill’s University Methodist Church at noon 
Tuesday. He will be buried at 4 p.m. Tuesday 
in Overlook Cemetery in Eden. 

Hodges entered politics in 1952 after re- 
signing as vice president of Marshall Field 
and Co., a textile chain. He ran successfully 
for lieutenant governor. 

Two years later, he became governor upon 
the death of William Umstead. He won his 
own term in 1956. Because governors are 
not allowed to succeed themselves after 
serving a full term, his tenure in the office 
exceeded that of any modern governor. 

Hodges campaigned enthusiastically for the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket in 1960 and was ap- 
pointed secretary of commerce. He served 
throughout Kennedy's term and for a year 
under Johnson. Then he retired and moved 
to Chapel Hill. 

Hodges, as governor, presided over the be- 
ginning of racial desegregation in North 
Carolina. His major concern, however, was 
expanding and diversifying the state’s in- 
dustrial economy. 

Hodges was the first American governor to 
go to Europe to seek foreign investment in 
his state. In 1957, he announced plans for the 
Research Triangle Park in the Raleigh-Dur- 
ham-Chapel Hill area. That project con- 
sumed much of his attention and energy for 
the rest of his life. 

Hodges’ course when pressure for desegre- 
gation mounted in the 1950s was, for the 
South at that time, one of moderation. 

He vigorously advocated a plan called the 
“Pearsall Plan” which would have given 
white parents state aid to send their chil- 
dren to private schools. 

But, as he had hoped, it was never used. 
He once told an interviewer, “I consider the 
calm manner in which North Carolina han- 
died its integration problems the No. 1 
achievement of my administration. It was 
also my thorniest problem.” 

Men who knew him spoke after his death 
of Hodges’ leadership in resolving racial 
problems, development of the state’s econ- 
omy, patronage of the Research Triangle 
Park, and education, 

“His courage and sense of fairness and 
enlightenment calmed the angry seas of 
racial strife and established North Carolina 
as the model for the nation,” said Duke 
University President Terry Sanford, who suc- 
ceeded Hodges as governor. 

Sanford also praised Hodges for giving the 
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state “a sense of purpose in economic devel- 
opment while convincing the rest of the na- 
tion of North Carolina’s promise.” 

Gov. Jim Holshouser had similar thoughts, 
“He brought a great deal of business ex- 
pertise to government, not only in North 
Carolina but in the nation.” 

William C. Friday, University of North 
Carolina president, said: “As chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the university dur- 
ing the turbulent Fifties, he provided the 
quality of leadership that sustained the 
institution and gave her strength.” 

Lt. Gov. James B. Hunt said Hodges was a 
“man of many careers. He performed all 
of them with a touch of greatness. He was a 
statesman in the truest sense of the word 
who never stopped serving North Carolina.” 

But Hodges did not serve six years as 
governor without being criticized. 

Labor leaders protested vehemently when 
Hodges sent the state Highway Patrol to a 
textile mill in Henderson to quell a violent 
strike. 

He was also accused of doing the bidding 
of business interests in 1957 when he per- 
suaded the legislature to change the formula 
for state taxation of corporations. 

The biggest political storm of his tenure 
came when he appointed B. Everett Jordan 
to the U.S. Senate in 1958. Critics said Jordan 
was sent to Washington to keep the seat 
warm for Hodges. But Jordan eventually 
served 14 years in the Senate before losing 
the 1972 primary. 

His family left the tenant farm in Vir- 
ginia shortly after his birth and moved to 
North Carolina. He worked his way through 
the University of North Carolina before en- 
tering business after World War I. 

[From the Winston-Salem Sentinel, 
Oct. 7, 1974] 


He STARTED OUT BEHIND—NORTH CAROLINA 
CAME OUT AHEAD 


(By Gene Whitman) 


When Luther Hodges retired as head of 
Marshall Field Enterprises—later named 
Fieldcrest—and came from Chicago to enter 
politics, he sent a tremor down the spine 
of the state’s old-line politicians. 

That was nothing to what was going to 
happen to them after he entered the gov- 
ernor’s office. 

He applied business principles to offices 
which had been governored only by political 
considerations for decades. He even issued an 
order that the state's employes were to stop 
loafing around and go to work. 

When Hodges announced for lieutenant 
governor in 1952, he made one of his opening 
campaign speeches to the Rotary Club in 
Winston-Salem. 

A reporter, expecting the big-business 
tycoon to have the usual highly financed 
publicity staff, asked for a copy of his speech. 

“I don't have a copy,” Hodges said. “But 
you can have my notes.” He handed over 
several pages of items he had jotted down. 

He had not only given an original speech— 
something novel in politics—he had actually 
written it himself, 

Hodges started far behind in his campaign 
for the Democratic nomination, which then 
assured election. The political favorite was 
Roy Rowe, a popular senator from down east. 

But Hodges applied the same selling prin- 
ciples to politics which he had used as a 
Bible-salesman to earn his college tuition. He 
got out and saw prospects, thousands of them 
@ day. He enlisted young people—at the polls 
that year, it seemed the Hodges’ campaign 
was being run by teen-agers. 

It worked, When the yotes were counted, 
Hodges was far ahead in the fleld of six. Rowe 
was second. 

Marshall Kurfees of Winston-Salem was 
third. 

Hodges went into the Meutenant-governor’s 
office and proceeded to upset political align- 
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ments by doing things like apnointing a pro- 
hibitionist to head the Senate committee 
that handled liquor bills. 

Two years later, when Gov. William 
Umstead died, Hodges became governor and 
really launched his business program. 

North Carolina is still benefitting from 
many of Hodges’ programs. Here are a few: 

He pushed a new corporate tax structure 
through the General Assembly which made 
this state more attractive to industry and 
started the rush of Northern industrial 
plants to this state. 

He had the General Assembly start with- 
holding state income taxes from salaries. The 
move wasn’t too popular at the time. 

When you ride on Silas Creek Parkway, 
you might remember that it's there because 
of Luther Hodges. 

Back in the '60's, Winston-Salem badly 
needed this street circling the western part 
of town to Wake Forest. But state highway 
Officials were in the midst of building this 
city the first expressway in North Carolina. 
They weren’t about to start another major 
project here. 

Gov. Hodges took a big chunk of the “gov- 
ernor’s highway surplus’’—surplus funds the 
governor was permitted to allot—and built 
the parkway. 

Hodges had good relationship with the 

press, but he once expressed dismay that 
writers could never get his middle initial 
right. 
“I've been called everything from Luther A. 
Hodges to Luther Z. Hodges,” he told re- 
porters once. “Only those who hit Luther H. 
Hodges were right.” 

Then Hodges quipped that he knew some 
of the critics of the press wondered whether 
the information they were writing was cor- 
rect “if you can't get a simple thing like my 
middle initial right.” 

He said it was easy to remember: it was 
the same as his last name—"“H.” 

After that, his initial was correct more 
frequently. 

He had a great friendship with Robert M. 
Hanes of Winston-Salem, late president of 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 

In fact, the two men envisioned most of 
the plans that brought the Research Triangle 
to the state. 

“Bob Hanes has a great mind,” said Hodges 
at a luncheon in Winston-Salem one time. 
“He, not me, should have been governor of 
North Carolina.” 

Hodges often told people that Chapel Hill 
“is the most fascinating community in the 
state.” 

“When I get a chance to retire, I'm going 
to live there,” he once said. 

And he did. 


[From the Winston-Salem Sentinel, Oct. 7, 
1974] 


Busy RETIREMENT 


A news account once noted that Luther 
H. Hodges retired at the age of 52, after a 
long, varied and successful career in which 
he rose from the humblest of orgins to top 
positions in business and public service. 

Hodges died yesterday at 76, after a “re- 
tirement” that included service as governor 
of North Carolina, U.S. secretary of com- 
merce, and in a host of other civic and gov- 
ernment positions. The Horatio Alger story 
was only a beginning. 

In a state that gives its governors labels— 
“Good Roads Governor,” “Education Gover- 
nor”—Luther Hodges might well have been 
styled the “Development Governor.” He is 
perhaps best remembered for the establish- 
ment of the Research Triangle Park, a monu- 
mental institution that was only a part of 
his extensive industry-hunting and develop- 
ment efforts. 

Long years of work as a mill hand in his 
youth left Hodges uniquely qualified to speak 
on the low-wage industrial base that he 
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sought to improve with the state’s first mini- 
mum-wage law, industrial diversification and 
development. Yet he felt that his proudest 
accomplishment as governor was the estab- 
lishment of a system of community colleges 
and technical schools to offer the education 
that he saw as the key to a better life for Tar 
Heel workers. 

Luther Hodges was a developer who sought 
growth and progress for the better life that 
they could bring for human beings. In his 
own words, “You simply cannot have a pros- 
perous state unless the people as a whole 
share it. That’s not socialism. That’s just 
darn good business sense.” His service left 
North Carolina a better place not just for 
business and industry, but for its people, 
as well. 


[From the Charlotte Observer, Oct. 8, 1974] 
LUTHER HODGES: A Great CAREER Is ENDED 


Few men have entered the governor's 
office in North Carolina with less of the 
people's confidence than Luther H. Hodges 
had in November, 1954, He seemed to be a 
blur in most people's minds: a businessman 
who had upset the politicians with a per- 
sistent, one-man handshaking tour to win 
the unwanted position of lieutenant gover- 
nor two years earlier. 

But in his six years in the governor’s chair, 
following the death of William B. Umstead, 
most North Carolinians came to respect their 
“businessman governor,” He learned politics 
fast and, applying a practical idealism to 
state affairs, moved North Carolina forward 
on a broad range of social, political and eco- 
nomic fronts. As a consequence, few men 
have left the governor's office with greater 
esteem than he enjoyed in January, 1961. 

As a chief executive of Marshall Field Co. 
in Chicago, he had lived most of his adult 
life outside North Carolina. He came home 
to run for public office, he said, to repay the 
state for the benefits it had given him, a 
sharecropper’s son who had done well. 

When he assumed the governorship, North 
Carolina and the rest of the South were in 
tumult over the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
calling for an end to “separate-but-equal” 
public schools. The next spring, the Supreme 
Court ordered all schools desegregated “with 
all deliberate speed.” From Virginia on down 
through the Deep South tier of states, po- 
litical leaders called for “massive resist- 
ance”—even, at first, with a willingness to 
close the schools if they had to be inte- 
grated. 

Citing public education as North Carolina’s 
only hope for progress, Gov. Hodges refused 
to entertain such ideas. But building public 
pressure, particularly in the east, forced him 
to come up with an alternative—the so-called 
“Pearsall Plan.” Under the plan, a school, 
several schools or an entire district could be 
closed upon the vote of the people in that 
district if the situation became “intoler- 
able.” The state would provide tuition grants 
to send children to private schools. 

Gov. Hodges endorsed the plan, publicly 
presented it to the people of the state in a 
Series of local meetings and won approval 
for it in the legislature and by the voters in 
a statewide referendum. He pledged that it 
would never be used and it was not. But it 
helped to calm public passions until racial 
attitudes could be adjusted, and it turned 
“school closing” from political rhetoric to 
hard choice—a choice the people did not 
really favor when the shouting died. 

North Carolinians still debate whether the 
“Pearsall Plan” was necessary. Many people 
feared both its implementation and the 
precedent it set. But the fact remains that 
in seizing the initiative, Gov. Hodges diverted 
the state from proposals that might have 
been even more extreme—and largely put 
out the fire. 

Probably more important, in lasting terms, 
than his work on that matter was his crea- 
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tion of the Department of Administration, 
which brought the scattered state bureauc- 
racy under control. It gave the state a sound 
budgetary and expenditure system for the 
first time in its history. 

His other reforms included the work-re- 
lease system in state prisons and a statewide 
system of technical schools and community 
colleges. His national impact as an industry 
hunter helped to raise the per capita income 
of North Carolina families, 

Throughout his years as governor and his 
later service as secretary of commerce, Gov. 
Hodges remained a humble, hard-working 
and considerate man, attentive to the people 
who worked with him. He won from them, 
as from the voters, loyalty, affection and per- 
sonal esteem. He set an example for other 
businessmen and politicians, an example 
that will be long remembered. 


[From the Greensboro Daily News, Oct. 8, 


LUTHER H., Hopcrs 


Whoever may be the latest “New South” 
governors, Luther Hartwell Hodges of North 
Carolina was certainly among the first—and 
the best. 

He was technically a Virginian, having 
been born just across the line from his boy- 
hood home town of Leaksville; but in all else 
he was Tar Heel to the marrow. He liked to 
recall a story about the man who moved his 
family across the state line and was under- 
stood to say, “Goodbye, God, we're going to 
North Carolina.” That was all wrong. Mr. 
Hodges would add with an engaging twinkle 
in his eye. What the man really said was 
“Good: By God, we're going to North Caro- 
lina.” 

Certainly the most severe test of Luther 
Hodges’ character and leadership as governor 
of North Carolina came with the Brown 
school desegregation decision of May, 1954. 
It was a challenge to settled ways that called 
for level-headed leadership, and it was wait- 
ing for him when the early death of Gov. 
William B. Umstead propelled him into the 
governor's mansion. 

Luther Hodges insisted that North Caro- 
lina chart an independent course, combin- 
ing cautious adjustment with strict lawful- 
ness, The course sounds, these 20 years later, 
almost drearily unadventurous. But when 
one considers the climate of the time, it 
was anything but that. In his native Vir- 
ginia, Sen. Harry Byrd was insisting on 
“massive resistance,” while through the 
Deep South a strident defiance of the law 
was all the rage—and it was literally a rage. 

The Hodges middle way did not, indeed it 
could not, please everyone. More progressive 
Tar Heels criticized Luther Hodges’ calls for 
“voluntary segregation,” and some felt that 
in sponsoring the so-called Pearsall Plan 
(which provided a stand-by procedure for 
closing local schools in “intolerable” situa- 
tions) the governor surrendered a vital prin- 
ciple, Fortunately, the mechanism was never 
used; its practical effect, in fact, was to 
disarm the furious racial radicalism that 
bred turmoil and arrested progress through- 
out much of the South. In longer perspec- 
tive, what seems important is that North 
Carolina began, in relative peace, the hard 
task of ending school segregation without 
the school closings and violence that put 
places like Little Rock, Ark. and Clinton, 
Tenn., on the map. 

The system of public education survived, 
Above all, racial conflict did not become a 
crippling and consuming preoccupation of 
North Carolinians. A modicum of good neigh- 
borliness was preserved. Governor Hodges, by 
wise leadership, left himself elbow room for 
the emphasis on economic development and 
governmental reorganization that became the 
hallmark of his adminstration. The Research 
Triangle Park, which he developed and took 
great pride in, was another monument—per- 
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haps the best—to his energy and his hos- 
pitality to good ideas. 

No doubt a good measure of Luther Hodges’ 
independence could be traced to the unortho- 
dox origins of his political career. When he 
filed for lieutenant governor in 1952, he 
aspired to an office that tended to be treated 
as a plum for affable legislative politicians 
whose major qualification was that they of- 
fended no one. It was an obscure office, with 
every reason to remain so. He campaigned in 
the direct style of a former president of 
Rotary International, which he was; and 
when Governor Umstead’s unexpected death 
made him governor he was an independent 
agent, without political debts. He could write 
a new rulebook. 

North Carolinians who had watched him 
respond flexibly and successfully to the chal- 
lenges of state politics were not surprised 
when he became an outstanding U.S, secre- 
tary of commerce under President Kennedy. 
He worked at the creation of trading oppor- 
tunities for the U.S. as diligently as he had 
sought new industry for North Carolina, He 
presided over the great liberalization of 
tariffs under the “Kennedy Round” of trade 
talks, made possible by a trade bill which he 
was the administration’s best salesman. 

Luther H. Hodges, whose rise from mod- 
est circumstances to wealth left him a wise 
and generous man, left North Carolina and 
the nation in his debt. His record benefits 
from hindsight, as not all records do. He 
exemplified a flexible, homespun practicality 
that has distinguished North Carolina state- 
craft at its best. He combined solid accom- 
plishment with shrewd Judgment and mod- 
eracy of outlook and speech. He led the state 
through some trying years that in much of 
the South are now well worth forgetting, but 
in North Carolina may be recalled without 
pain and, indeed, thanks to his leadership, 
with no little pride. 


[From. the Greensboro Daily News, Oct. 8, 
1974] 
Hopers FELT “BUREAUCRACY Is TAKING Over” 


CHAPEL Hitt (AP)—Former Gov. Luther 
Hodges boasted mildly about swimming 16 
laps in his pool every morning and com- 
plained that government “bureaucracy is 
taking over” during his last public interview. 
He was 76 when he died of a heart attack 
Sunday. 

Raleigh Times staff writer D, I. Strunk vis- 
ited the industrialist, former governor and 
former U.S. secretary of commerce Thursday. 
The interview was at Hodges’ home in Chapel 
Hill, a town he called the southern part of 
heaven. 

Hodges said swimming 16 laps in his pool 
daily “keeps me going.” Patting his stomach, 
Hodges said the exercise keeps him trim. 

“The bureaucracy is taking over,” Hodges 
said. “A man’s privacy is being stolen. We 
need laws at the federal level to see it doesn't 
get too far out of hand, Otherwise we are 
going to end up with a sort of Big Brother.” 

“The American people are simple people, 
a fair people. They want to see government 
do right. That’s why there was so much eu- 
phoria when President Ford came into office,” 
he said, 

Hodges said the “trouble” with Americans 
“is that we have been spoiled to death in this 
country, We’ve taken for granted that the 
government will take care of things.” 

Hodges, who was commerce secretary under 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, said Euro- 
peans want to, and do vote. He also said they 
“watch their governments.” 

“We Americans have become careless. But 
I'm still optimistic about the system, It 
proved it can work. If we get legislation on 
campaign tactics and practices, we can go a 
long way on eliminating heinous crimes in 
government. A long way,” he said, 

Hodges appeared robust during the inter- 
view. It was a cool day and the trees—turn- 
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ing to fall colors—were rustling in the sharp 
wind outside his window. 

“You like the cold weather?” he asked. 
“It makes you feel alive, doesn’t it?” 

The man who served five and a half years 
in North Carolina’s governor's chair said he 
Was more concerned with the character of 
those he hired than politics. 

“When I was governor and once hired a 
man to work with me, I was asked by the 
press what were the man’s politics. 

“I said I forgot to ask him. They didn’t 
seem important to me at the time. What was 
important was that he was straightforward 
and honest. And that’s the way I’ve lived my 
life so far and will continue doing so,” he 
said. 

Hodges also showed off his collection of 
plaques and pictures. His study had one wall 
covered with memorabilia he called “my gov- 
ernor’s wall” and there were also Kennedy 
and Johnson walls, 

His walls weren't finished’ yet. “There are 
so Many papers. Look at those shelves over 
there. There’s so much to straighten out,” 
he said, adding, “But isn’t this some room?” 

Retiring Sen. Sam Ervin Jr., D-N.C., said 
he was & friend of Hodges since their student 
days at the University of North Carolina. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE AT NOON TODAY 


A memorial service for Luther Hodges will 
be held in Chapel Hill’s University Methodist 
Church at noon today. He will be buried at 
4 p.m. in his hometown of Eden at Overlook 


A memorial fund has been established for 
the purpose of creating a professorship in 
business ethics at UNC-CH’s School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Donations to the Luther 
H. Hodges Memorial Fund can be made to 
P.O, Box 2688 in Chapel Hill, in care of 
William Friday. 

[From the Greensboro Daily News, Oct. 8, 
1974] 


TAR HEEL TALK: HODGES EXEMPLIFIED THE 
Best AMONG Tar HEELS 


(By William D. Snider) 


If one had to choose a prototype North 
Carolinian—a prolific figure exemplifying 
most of the qualities Tar Heels most admire 
and respect—he might well pick Governor 
Luther Hodges, who died Sunday. 

Governor Hodges was not born in North 
Carolina—he arrived just across the border 
in Virginia as the son of a tenant farmer who 
moved his family to the Leaksville-Spray 
area early in this century. Young Hodges had 
a Horatio Alger-like career in business, rising 
rapidly to the top in textile manufacturing. 

But interestingly enough his public career 
after he retired from business in the early 
fifties brought him the larger renown. 

As a young editorial writer on this news- 
paper, I recall his first visit to our offices just 
before the gubernatorial campaign of 1952. 
He came to see his longtime friend, H. W. 
Kendall, then editor of the Daily News. The 
purpose of his visit was to get counsel about 
running for public office. He had in mind the 
governorship itself; but following the one- 
party tradition of those times, the apostolic 
hand had already been placed on the head 
of former Sen. William Umstead of Durham, 
and Hodges did not feel inclined to oppose 
his old friend. 

As it developed he decided to announce for 
the lieutenant-governorship and readily won 
that office against lackluster opposition. At 
the time, the lieutenant-governorship was 
considered a political dead-end street. Would- 
be governors avoided it because few men 
in that office had previously gone on to 
greater glory. Hodges saw possibilities in the 
secondary position. He had far-seeing and 
imaginative ideas about helping North Caro- 
lina move ahead economically and he thought 
he could achieve them. As it developed Um- 
stead’s death a little more than a year after 
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he took office projected Hodges into the 
chair he had originally hoped to occupy. 

In candor, I must recall that some years 
after he left office Hodges told me he had 
been wrong about the lieutenant governor- 
ship, It was largely a figurehead job. Since 
the Governor had no hand in selecting its 
occupant, he seldom called on the lieutenant 
governor for anything more than occasional 
ceremonial duties. When Hodges was unex- 
pectedly elevated to the chief executive’s 
position, he found the transition rather 
traumatic since he had been largely unin- 
formed about gubernatorial business. By re- 
taining Governor Umstead’s highly qualified 
private secretary, Ed Rankin (now an official 
of Cannon Mills), Hodges helped smooth 
the transition, 

Luther Hodges’ genius lay in his quick and 
imaginative mind, his energy and 
his ability to inspire the best work from his 
associates. His breadth of vision rapidly rec- 
ognized the possibilities of a Research Tri- 
angle Park in the Raleigh-Durham-Chapel 
Hill region. What has developed there—he 
once called it a “breeding place for ideas”— 
is largely Luther Hodges’ monument. It com- 
bines the best resources of scholarship and 
commerce, Without his constant pushing and 
goading—the effort continued long after he 
left the governorship and even after he had 
served as President Kennedy’s Secretary 
of Commerce—that remarkable institution 
would never have materialized, 

But even more significant than the Re- 
search Triangle Park was another achieve- 
ment more difficult to evaluate because it 
was largely negative. 

Governor Hodges served North Carolina 
during those stormy first years following the 
historic Brown desegregation decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, He was an architect and 
catalyst for the controversial. Pearsall plan, 
named for the Rocky Mount Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Tom Pearsall. 

The Pearsall Plan was shrewdly Janus-like 
in concept, On one hand it provided for the 
first voluntary desegregation of North Caro- 
lina’s public schools. There would be no 
George Wallace standing defiantly at the 
school house door. 

On the other hand—and this was the con- 
troversial part especially among liberals—it 
decentralized school authority and allowed 
various school districts, if they desired, to 
move more rapidly or more slowly toward de- 
segregation. There was also a pupil assign- 
ment and tuition grant arrangement later 
declared unconstitutional. 

Whatever the merits of some of these pro- 
posals—and in any case few of them were ever 
used—they provide a necessary safety valve 
in North Carolina and, in my opinion, sharply 
defused the racial turnmoil which rapidly de- 
veloped in other Southern states, notably 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Virginia. No schools 
were ever closed in North Carolina, Quite 
clearly that would have been the case with- 
out these moderating laws. 

Governor Hodges saw their value from the 
beginning. He knew that change was inevita- 
ble. But as chief executive he also was de- 
termined to maintain public peace and guide 
North Carolina through a rough era with 
good sense and dignity. 

In retrospect, he achieved that purpose, 
Some North Carolina schools, tokenly it is 
true, began desegregation in 1957, These in- 
cluded Greensboro, Charlotte and Winston- 
Salen, among others. This achievement, I al- 
ways believed unfortunately, was largely over- 
looked in the racial explosions that occurred 
that fall in such communities as Little Rock. 

One other comment needs to be made about 
Luther Hodges: What made him so typically 
North Carolinian was his superb sense of 
proportion, He neyer got the big head. He 
was in those wise words of William T. Polk 
“too proud to be proud.” He was the same 
generous and genial personality with the 
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mighty and the lowly and indeed in all of his 
dealings, 

North Carolina was lucky to have him in 
the governorship—indeed, as the man sery- 
ing longest in that office—during a time when 
good leadership was sorely needed. 

[From the Raleigh News & Observer, Oct. 8, 

1974] 
LUTHER Hopces LIVED A FULL Lire 


When Luther Hodges ran for lieutenant 
governor in 1952, a lot of people thought 
him just another retired businessman look- 
ing for something purposeful to keep busy. 
The notion sprang naturally from his ardu- 
ous climb from tenant farmer’s son to $75,- 
000-a-year executive of the Marshall Field 
textile mill chain. 

But unlike many young men who pursue 
success and attain it in maturity, Hodges 
was neither tired nor overly impressed by 
achieving it. He retained a young man’s 
sense of vigor, optimism and openminded- 
ness. He regarded retirement as merely a 
different set of circumstances for more 
growth and achievement. 

Hodges won that lieutenant governor's race 
as a novice politician because he worked 
hardest at learning public affairs and cam-~ 
paigning for votes. And hindsight tells us 
that if Goy. William B. Umstead had not 
died two years later, propelling Hodges to 
the governorship, Hodges very likely would 
have earned it in his own right. Indeed, he 
did win a full term in the 1956 gubernatorial 
election, 

Those were the turbulent years of school 
integration in the South. Though some of us 
sharply questioned the “safety valve” plan 
which Hodges promoted in North Carolina, it 
closed no schools. This state escaped the 
racial violence he counselled against, too. 

Industrial promotion and economic de- 
velopment most marked his years as gover- 
nor. Hodges was comfortable in the board 
rooms and the waiting rooms as a salesman 
for this state. Often he was successful. He 
pursued many avenues. He prevailed on the 
legislature to cut taxes for corporations. He 
cooperated for a series of pictures for Life 
magazine, promoting North Carolina prod- 
ucts. (One of the photos showed him in a 
wrinkle-free suit taking a shower, another 
showed him hitching his well-pressed pants 
over his North Carolina-made underwear.) 
The gimmickry was a sidelight to substan- 
tive economic leadership such as founding 
the Research Triangle Park. 

He learned to be a politician. He preferred 
Lyndon Johnson at the 1960 National Demo- 
cratic convention. He became an indefati- 
gable campaigner for John F, Kennedy, and 
later launched yet another public service 
career as U.S. secretary of commerce. 

In 1964, he came back for another retire- 
ment and another decade of work for the 
Research Triangle and other North Carolina 
causes, Few men in this state’s history lived 
so fully as Luther Hartwell Hodges. 


[From the Washington Star-News, Oct. 8, 
1974] 
A REAL LEADER 
North Carolina today is mourning a man 
who can well be called the architect of the 
state's modern economy. 
Luther H. Hodges, former governor and 


Secretary of Commerce, died Sunday at 
Chapel Hill and his death brought to a close 
a life that was marked by hard work, by 
dedication and success. 

It was a long way from the tenant farm 
of his birth to the governor’s mansion, but 
Luther Hodges made it on two things: first, 
he had foresight and imagination, and sec- 
ond, he had the energy to seek his goals. 

His climb through the management 
ladders of business took him to a Chicago 
executive post, which he resigned in 1952 
to enter politics. His first race was success- 
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ful and he was elected lieutenant governor, 
becoming governor upon the death of Gov. 
William Umstead, 

After two years of the Umstead term, 
Hodges ran on his own and was elected, 
thus giving him a six-year term in office. It 
was time well spent. 

As governor, Hodges was energetic and 
imaginative. He saw the need for change and 
lead the fight for improvement. 

His term was at a challenging time. He 
helped the state solve economic and racial 
problems. He virtually single-handedly 
brought the Research Triangle into being. 

His Tar Heel success attracted national 
attention and he became a member of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s cabinet. Thus Hodges’ talent 
and ability were again challenged, and he 
again came through with excellent results. 

Luther Hodges stood for progress that came 
from good planning and hard work. A worthy 
epitaph for any man. 


{From. the Asheville Citizen, Oct. 9, 1974] 
LUTHER H. Hovcrs: A TRUE STATESMAN 


When he became governor of North Caro- 
lina in 1954, Luther Hartwell Hodges was 
the second non-lawyer to reach that post in 
59 years, the other being farmer Kerr Scott. 
At that point in the state's history, the state 
did not. need a legal mind as governor, for 
the legal mind is schooled to delay, placate, 
and follow precedent. Businessman Hodges 
was an unorthodox man of action, and for 
once the need and the man met, 

The state, like the South, was faced with 
a growing racial problem. Its economy and 
politics lacked enlightened direction, Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Alabama, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee were mounting massive resist- 
ance to court decisions, their leaders search- 
ing law libraries in vain for a justification 
of segregation. Ali the while, schools were 
being closed and violence spreading. 

In North Carolina, Hodges began smoothing 
the way for token integration, insisting that 
the schools would remain open without 
bloodshed. They did, and the achievement 
provided the foundation for later and fuller 
integration and racial understanding in the 
state. 

The Hodges approach was based on the 
reality of the situation and what was right 
and fair. Looking back, it is easy to see why 
some white citizens accused him of moving 
too fast and blacks charged him with acting 
too slowly. He did neither; he merely ap- 
pealed to citizens’ better instincts and began 
to shut the book on man's darker side. 

That was his biggest and probably most 
lasting achievement as governor. There were 
others. To a large extent, he single-handedly 
sold Northern businessmen on investing in 
North Carolina and the South. He helped 
to bring the state out of the dark age eco- 
nomically, selling both the state and out- 
siders’ on Dixie’s potential. He was a sales- 
man and believer. 

While selling the idea of industrial devel- 
opment, he was concerned about the prob- 
lems it would bring. As far back as two 
decades ago, Luther Hodges was making 
Speeches about the importance of control- 
ling growth, what today is commonly known 
as land use planning. It is unfortunate that 
the state has not better followed his advice. 

When he became governor, Hodges was 
astounded by the lack of planning in state 
government. That said a lot for him, even 
more now. One can rather well separate the 
politician from the statesman by whether 
he is interested in temporary or long range 
gain, Hodges thought in terms of the latter, 
and that was the basis for his statesman- 
ship. 

Another quality that was appealing about 
Hodges was that he did not always permit 
politics to dictate his appointments and de- 
cisions, although he was a staunch Demo- 
crat. On announcing the appointment of his 
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administrative assistant, Hodges was asked 
the young man’s party. “Oh, my goodness, 
I forgot to ask him.” 

There were other achievements, such as 
the establishment of the Research Triangle 
Park and the upgrading of education that 
preceded his meritorious frervice as secretary 
of commerce under Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson. There were also the disappoint- 
ments and tragedies, such as the fire in 
which his first wife died. Through it all, he 
was a moderate man of good cheer and 
strength. 

His passing at age 76 is not too soon to 
predict that he will probably be remembered 
as one of the state’s three or four best goy- 
ernors of the first 60 years of this century. 


{From the Charlotte Observer, Oct. 9, 1974] 
Hopces Tarsure SOLEMN, Eur Nor SOMBER 
(By Kays Gary) 

Luther Hartwell Hodges would have ap- 
plauded his granddaughter’s “death is a 
part of life” prayer poem during memorial 
services for North Carolina's “Loghouse-to- 
Statehouse” governor at noon Tuesday in 
University Methodist Church, Chapel Hill. 

Many of the 600 assembled, including Gov. 
James Holshouser and former Gov. Terry 
Sandford, Dan Moore and Robert Scott, 
found this the most memorable part of the 
simple, dignified, 22-minute service for 
Hodges, secretary of commerce under Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson, who died Sun- 
day of an apparent heart attack at age 76. 

“Death,” said Miss Carol Bernard, Hodge’s 
granddaughter and a Duke University divin- 
ity student, “is not defeat or negation of 
life; death is a part of life. Purpose and 
meaning of God's creation and work con- 
tinue and are made stronger by the contri- 
bution of one person's life .. . We praise You 
for the life of my grandfather... .” 

To those who best knew North Carolina’s 
“business governor,” 1954-1960, it seemed 
that Luther Hodges Sr., himself was in 
charge. 

The service was announced to begin at 
noon. 

The last member of the family was seated 
at 11:59 plus 54 seconds, according to a 
radioset watch. Precisely at noon, Rev. 
Charles V. Bryant, pastor of University Meth- 
odist, uttered the first word of the Call To 
Worship. 

The eulogy of Rev. H. Langhill Watson, 
former pastor of the church, alluded to 
Hodges’ life “molded by economic privation” 
as he had come to Chapel Hill almost 55 
years ago with “less than $100. . . a simple 
faith ... an agile mind” and joined the 
church during his first Sunday on campus. 

Watson declared it would “be hard to find 
a person giving a better accounting of his 
stewardship (in the manner) of John Wes- 
ley, founder of the Methodist Church—a 
full commitment of personal character to 
convictions of a way of life held accountable 
to God.” 

To Hodges, Watson said “the balance of so- 
cial well-being were predicated on economic 
opportunity .. . His efforts (were) to provide 
that ... the seeds he planted are yet to pro- 
vide their finest fruit.” 

The eulogy was ended with the words of 
Queen Alexandria in tribute to Arthur Pear- 
son: 

“The work—wWell done. 

“The race—Well run. 

“The triumph—wWell won.” 

And the late governor's favorite songs of 
worship, Mallotte’s “Lord Prayer,” was sung 
by Miss Frances Redding. 

The sanctuary was filled. The balcony was 
not, No flowers were there. The governor’s 
flag-draped casket was placed in front of the 
altar with its small gold cross and two light- 
ed candles. At the head of the bier was the 
state flag. Gov. Holshouser, Lt. Gov. James 
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Hunt, and former Govs. Sanford, Moore and 
Scott sat in the front pew to the left. The 
Hodges family, including his second wife 
and widow, Louise, and son, Luther Hodges 
Jr., sat in front pews to the right. 

It was a solemn, but not somber occasion, 
mostly because of the soft-yolced prayer of 
the slight, red-haired Miss Bernard, Hodges's 
granddaughter: 

“It is our responsibility to live out, to in- 
carnate in our relationships, what Papa has 
given to us of understanding .. . God change 
the ache of loneliness and fear into the pain 
that represents growth ...O Lord... hear 
that we love You and need You.” 

His eyes, red, frequently brimming and 
spilling tears though his voice remained 
steady, Luther Hodges Jr., chairman of the 
board, North Carolina National Bank, shook 
hands with the hundreds who gathered after 
the service in the churchyard while former 
Govs. Sanford, Moore and Scott looked em- 
barrassed as photographers moved in on 
them. The hearse and its 10-car procession 
waited 30 minutes while the living visited 
one another and gave condolences. 

Burial was at 4 p.m. at Eden near the Vir- 
ginia line, Hodges’s boyhood home, beside 
the grave of his first wife, Martha, who died 
in a 1969 fire at their Chapel Hill home. 


{From the Charlotte Observer, Oct. 9, 1974] 
(By Kays Gary) 
A FUNERAL IN CHAPEL HILL KEEPS THINGS IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


I have never been to an emotionally shat- 
tering funeral in Chapel Hill, 

That of former Gov. Luther Hodges Tues- 
day was no exception. 

People are solemn, but then it always 
appears to be a celebration of the life that 
was and the lives that are. 

In her memorial service prayer, Hodges's 
granddaughter, Miss Carol Bernard, reflected 
that perspective in referring to death as “a 
part of life.” 

So the people assembled and talked, 
greeted each other and remembered. 

Somebody recalled that in 1968, when 
Hodges was wearing the “HHH” lapel pin 
insignia for the campaign of Hubert H. 
Humphrey, he had explained: “It really 
means “Heavy-Hearted Hodges’ because 50 
many of my friends are voting for Nixon.” 

There were the men who made it—the 
former governors—and some who had not, 
like Malcolm Seawell, who mingled quietly 
in the crowd, and Melville Broughton Jr., in 
animated conversation with dozens. 

There was Art Weiner, tall and silver- 
haired, looking like the major business exec- 
utive he is now—like a man whose picture 
should be on the cover of “Business Week" — 
more than the storied half of the Justice- 
Weiner football tandem of almost a quarter- 
century ago. 

There was R. B. “Bob” House, former 
chancellor of the university, known to gen- 
erations of students and seemingly as time- 
less as Davie Poplar, moving slowly and 
alone, his capped head bent to watch steps 
steadied by a sturdy briar cane. 

Among them were the bright, once-young 
men who shared Camelot’s dream of 1960— 
men like silver-thatched U.S, Judge J. Brax- 
ton Craven of Asheville. 

And there were the lobbyists who have 
worked the corridors through many admin- 
istrations, easily identifiable. Lobbyists and 
bondsmen always have that same look. 

There was UNC President Bill Friday, look- 
ing no older than a decade ago. The same 
could almost be said of Ed Rankin, Hodges’s 
secretary during his administration, and of 
former Gov. Dan Moore and his wife, Janelle, 
of Terry Sanford and his wife, Margaret Rose. 

There was also politicking. 

At Dan Moore’s side on the Franklin Street 
sidewalk was Charlotte's Ed O’Herron, talked 
as a probable candidate for governof in "76, 
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A reporter asked: “Did anybody ever re- 
mark how much you two guys look alike 
from the nose up?” 

Moore cast a sidelong glance at O’Herron 
and with a wry smile, said: “He looks like a 
governor to me.” 

They laughed. 

And Chapel Hill remained Chapel Hill in 
the matter of unimportant details. 

Nobody at the funeral home knew who the 
active pallbearers were. No matter. Luther 
Hodges probably knew them. 

Or perhaps this would have reminded him 
of the time he appointed Paul Johnson as 
his director of the budget and some politi- 
cians asked him, “Is he a Democrat?” 

Hodges replied: “My God! I forgot to ask!" 


[From the Raleigh News & Observer, Oct. 9, 
1974] 


FRIENDS, OFFICIALS Honor HODGES 
(By Daniel C. Hoover) 


CHAPEL Hitu.—Former Gov. Luther H. 
Hodges was eulogized here Tuesday as a lead- 
er who “fervently believed that social well- 
being was predicated on economic opportu- 
nity.” 

Hodges, governor from 1954 to 1961 and 
secretary of commerce under Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson, died Sunday morning of 
a heart attack at his home here. He was 76. 

The emphasis of the Hodges administration 
was on industrial- development and economic 
improvements, a theme reflected in the eu- 
logy by the Rev. H. Langill Wetson, a long- 
time friend of the family. 

Following the memorial service in Univer- 
sity Methodist Church here, Hodges’ body 
was taken to Eden, near where he was born 
on a tenant farm, for a 4 p.m. burial. 

Attending the funeral were scores of Tar 
Heel political and business leaders, including 
Gov. James E. Holshouser, Jr. and the state’s 
three remaining ex-governors, Terry Sanford, 
Dan K. Moore and Robert W. Scott. 

The memorial service, attended by several 
hundred persons, was brief and simple, in 
keeping with Hodges’ wishes and personal 
aversion to the ostentatious. 

There was no choir for the service and the 
only music came from the church organ. 
There was one hymn, “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
sung by Frances Redding. 

Mourners filled the sanctuary of the spa- 
cious church, which has Carolina blue walls 
and white woodwork. Television film crews 
photographed the service from the balcony, 
where only a sprinkling of mourners and re- 
porters sat. 

In his eulogy, lasting only seven minutes, 
Rey. Watson mentioned Hodges’ humble ori- 
gins and efforts to improve the state's eco- 
nomic opportunities. He referred to Hodges 
as a leader without mentioning his attain- 
ment of high position in industry and gov- 
ernment. 

“His values were molded out of economic 
privation. His character formed by simple 
faith,” Watson said. 

“He fervently believed that social well- 
being was predicated on economic oppor- 
tunity,” Watson said, and suggested that 
Hodges’ greatest Iegacy may have been his 
efforts to diversify and expand the state's 
industrial base. 

“The seeds he planted are yet to bear their 
finest fruit,” Watson said. 

He described Hodges as man with “an 
agile mind, unbounded energy and a pro- 
found conviction that all were to be used well 
and an accounting of their use should be 
made in a life well lived.” 

Mourners arrived amid the contrast of bril- 
lant sunshine and a chill October wind. 


Hodges’ flag-draped casket was carried into- 


the church by six pallbearers about 30 min- 
utes prior to the noon service. 

During the service, Hodges’ widow, Louise, 
cried softly into a handkerchief clutched in 
her left hand. She sobbed softly upon leaving 
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the church and leaned on the arm of a friend. 
Prior to the eulogy Hodges’ granddaughter, 


Miss Carol Bernard, offered a prayer to the | 


family. 

Miss Bernard, a Duke University divinity 
student, spoke softly in a voice that re- 
mained firm until just before the close of 
her remarks. 

Rev. Charles V. Bryant, who only recently 
succeeded Watson as pastor of the church, 
directed a prayer to the family, saying, “Let 
us exercise our faith in God so that hope may 
furnish us with meaning and purpose in 
death.” 

Hodges was a retired textile executive 
when, in 1952, he was elected lieutenant 
governor. He became governor in 1954 upon 
the dealth of Gov. William B. Umstead 
and was elected to a full term in 1956. He 
served as governor longer than any man 
in the state’s history. 

In 1960, following the election of John F. 
Kennedy as president, Hodges accepted an 
appointment as secretary of commerce. He 
held that post into the administration of 
President Lyndon B, Johnson, stepping down 
in December 1964 to return to Chapel Hill. 

Hodges then devoted his time to develop- 
ment of a pet project, the Research Triangle 
Institute. 

His first wife, the former Martha Blakeney, 
died in 1969 in a fire in their home here. 
Hodges married his secretary, the former 
Louise Finlayson, the following year. 

[From the Winston-Salem Journal, 
Oct. 9, 1974] 
We Must REMEMBER PAPA. ... 
(By J. A.C. Dunn) 

CHape. Hi.t—The funeral began with typ- 
ical Hodges punctuality, precisely on the 
very nail of noon yesterday. It was a brisk, 
no nonsense ceremony with distinct over- 
tones of a State Occasion gracefully muted 
by family tenderness. 

In a front pew of the University Methodist 
Church sat the living members of what is 
perhaps North Carolina's most exclusive po- 
litical club—Gov. James E. Holshouser Jr., 
Lt, Gov. James Hunt, and former Govs. Terry 
Sanford, Dan Moore and Robert Scott. 

On the other side of the aisle sat the family 
of Luther Hartwell Hodges, a large and highly 
varied clan including white-haired ladies in 
gloves and a young Marine lance corporal in 
uniform, 

The rest of the church’s big main floor was 
filled with a remarkable assortment of the 
renowned, the notable and the obscure—UNC 
President William Friday; a former N. C. 
Symphony Orchestra director, Benjamin 
Swalin; federal Judge James Braxton Craven; 
Chapel Hill Mayor Howard Lee; and lawyers, 
legislators, politicians, doctors, newspaper- 
men, businessmen and their wives; and in 
the balcony, all alone, a little old lady wear- 
ing a black hat and a dark coat who sat bent 
slightly forward, holding two books. 

Before them ali, at the end of the maroon 
carpet down the long center aisle lay the 
fiag-draped coffin. Former Gov. Luther 
Hodges died Sunday of a heart attack while 
working in his rose garden in Chapel Hill. 
He was 76, and only three days before his 
death he hzd told a newspaper reporter that 
swimming 16 laps in his pool every morning 
“keeps me going.” 

The organist concluded Selections from 
Bach, and the Rev, Charles V. Bryant, pastor 
of the church, rose, his graying hair slightly 
tousled, his body robed in voluminous black. 

“This time of grief is also a time of love, a 
time of faith, and a time of hope. .. .” 

In the huge cool shadow cast by the steeple 
in front of the church, as the friends and 
mourners had filed up the stone steps in their 
pinstripes and Sunday dresses, very few 
“Luther stories” had been told. Those who 
came to pay their respects were mostly hard- 
headed and gray-haired and those among 
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them who had dared to dream had balanced 
their dreams with the bald realities of pol- 
ities, commerce andthe law. Poets and wan- 
derers do not, as a rule, flock to the funerals 
of Cabinet members and corporate vice 
presidents. 

But even the colleagues and cronies of 
what Sen. Sam Ervin, in his tribute to 
Luther Hodges, called “a great oak” of gov- 
ernment are nevertheless aware. And when, 
after the readings from the Testament, 
Carol Bernard stepped up to the lectern, the 
hush that fell over the congregation was not 
merely a solemn, funereal silence. It was the 
hush of several hundred people honestly 
straining to catch every word. 

“God,” said Miss Bernard, “how are we 
to feel and to act in the time of death? How 
are we to feel the hurt, loss, anger, loneli- 
ness and fear that are part of death?” 

Caro! Bernard is a Duke University divinity 
student, and she had worked Monday after- 
noon and evening and part of Tuesday morn- 
ing writing a prayer with which to say good- 
by to her mother’s father. 

“How are we to understand death?” she 
said, in a high soft voice that filled the 
sunlit church as ‘pervasively as the soft 
beating of a moth’s wings on a windowscreen 
fills an empty room on a still summer night. 

From the balcony, you could see people 
leaning forward to hear better, Not a cough, 
not a rustle came from the congregation. 
What Carol Bernard was saying had never 
been said quite that way before, and its ef- 
fect was profoundly powerful—particularly 
when said by that small, husky soprano 
voice. 

“. ... We praise you, God; for what we 
niay have experienced from our relationships 
to Papa. . . . God, change the ache of lone- 
liness and fear—God, change that into the 
ache of growth. . ..” 

The “Papa” somehow made it much more 
than just a church ritual attended by digni- 
taries. As Carol Bernard neared the end of 
her prayer, whoever wept—and many did, 
quietly and gently—wept at least partly 
with relief of hearing their own feelitigs 
spoken to, and of, without fanfare. 

“God,” she said, “hear the anxiousness and 
confusion of feelings that we cannot pray 
to you, and hear the needs and fears that 
we cannot say aloud to each other. ... We 
must remember Papa, and we can remember 
Bim, oi 

Carol Bernard sat down, leaving the Rev. 
H. Langill Watson the nearly impossible 
task of commanding that much attention 
with a standard eulogy. 

Mrs. Frances Redding sang the Lord’s 
Prayer, sending buoyant billows of sound 
bouncing off the pale blue and white walls. 
The coffin was wheeled away to a waiting 
hearse, headed for burial in Eden yesterday 
afternoon, and the people followed, 

[From the Winston-Salem Journal, Oct. 9, 
1974] 
COUSIN LUTHER LOVED a GOOD HURRICANE 
(By Roy Thompson) 

You get to know a man fast during a 
hurricane. 

The winds blow away whatever false ve- 
neer he has and leave his bedrock exposed. 

If you like a man you've gone through a 
hurricane with, you'll probably get along 
with him from now on. 

Luther Hodges looked good in a hurricane. 

They buried him yesterday. Heart attack. 
He was working in his roses. He was 76. 

A good deal has been and will be said about 
Hodges’ careers in business and politics, 

Sen. Sam Ervin even said his line about 
how a gréat oak has fallen and left a vacant 
place against the sky, and Sen. Sam saves the 
great oak line for very special occasions. 

I'll remember Cousin Luther Hodges be- 
cause of the way he was turned on by hurri- 
canes, 
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If he missed going to one while he was 
governor it must have been one that came 
when he was in Russia or Europe or some- 
place trying to find new markets for North 
Carolina products. 

He'd stay in Raleigh and work until the 
very last minute, and then he’d get into a 
plane and fly as close as he could to the 
hurricane, and a highway patrol car would 
come and relay him into the middle of it. 

Once on the scene, Hodges would put on 
foul-weather gear and go paddling around in 
the storm as happy as a 4-year-old in a mud 
puddle. 

Photographers always led the governor to 
a bulldozer or something like that, and he'd 
climb up and sit on it while they took pic- 
tures. 

Some said he was at the storm for the 
publicity, but people who have been out- 
side during a hurricance know there are 
easier ways. 

Once Cousin Luther was at Morehead for 
a hurricane. He had been out and checked 
damage and had his picture taken on a 
bulldozer. 

Now there was nothing he could do but go 
to the hotel with friends, have a touch of 
bourbon and let the hurricane do as it 
pleased, 

He had a suite, and he and his friends 
were just sitting around a bourbon bottle 
when this girl reporter for a radio station 
called. She wanted to interview the gover- 
nor in the eye of the hurricane, she sald. 

Hodges told:-her to come right on up. 

The girl placed her call to the station, 
and it got through, which is always & mir- 
acle in a hurricane. 

She told the man on the other end of the 
line that she had a real big thing coming 
up—an interview with Gov. Hodges in the 
eye of the hurricane. 

The man must have been impressed be- 
cause he told her he would stop whatever 
was on—an Elvis record or a Prunella com- 
mercial—and carry her interview live. 

The girl got her cue, and she started talk- 
ing in great excitement: 

“This is So-and-So of your live wire, top 
pop, on-the-scene Radio Whatever. I am in 
Suite 14 at the Such-and-Such hotel in 
Morehead City. With me is Gov. Luther H. 
Holges, and we are... .” 

At this pont, Hodges hand-wrestied her for 
the telephone, and won. 

He started talking at once: 

“And with us here in the suite are. . . .” 

Then he introduced the other gentlemen 


He lived out his last years in Chapel Hill, 
which he always called “the Southern proof 
Heayen,” and they buried him in Eden. 

I'd lay five to one that when he stood in 
front of the Guest Book at the Pearly Gates 
the first question he asked was: 

“You folk ever have a hurricane around 
here?” 


LUTHER HODGES, NORTH CAROLINIAN 


Except for Sam Ervin, probably no North 
Carolinian in many, many years has done so 
much as Luther Hodges to promote, by his 
own personal character, the state’s good name 
and qualities. His sudden death is a loss to 
us all. 

Though he was born in Virginla—barely 
across the border, however—and though he 
achieved his highest business success In Chi- 
cago and his greatest political recognition in 
Washington, Luther Hodges was a North Car- 
olinian through-and-through. 

Giving up at age 52 his $75,000-a-year 
Chicago job, he bee-lined back home, ran for 
and won North Carolina's Lieutanent Gov- 
ernorship. Two years later he became gover- 
nor, upon the death of William Umstead, and 
subsequently won 8 full term of his own to 
serve longer than any of our Governors since 
Colonial times. 
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Again, at age 68, after four years as Secre- 
tary of Commerce under Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson, he declined the offer to stay 


‘on, and once more headed home to live in 


Chapel Hill where he had graduated from 
UNC 46 years earlier. 

Each time, he came back to be of service 
to his state. As Governor, he opened the 
way for the industrial expansion that has 
now healthily benefited North Carolina since. 
And he successfully led the state, peaceably, 
through the early tormented years following 
the Supreme Court’s momentous school. de- 
segregation ruling. 

in his recent years, he devoted his energies 
to the Research Triangle Park which he had 
conceived as Governor and which has already 
brought several thousand scientists, $160 mil- 
lion worth of laboratories and international 
recognition to the state. That alone is a sig- 
nificant monument to Luther Hodges for the 
nation and world to behold. But to those of 
us closer by, there will be a warmer, more 
personal monument in the memory of this 
good, kind-faced and effectively energetic 
man who, no matter where his duties called 
him, always kept his heart in North Carolina. 


AID ACTION ON PROMOTING 
WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Agency 
for International Development last Au- 
gust completed its studies on the appli- 
cation of the amendment seeking inte- 
gration of women into the development 
process. The amendment, which had 
been accepted during consideration of 
the Foreign Assistance Act a year ago, 
requires the Agency to give particular 
attention to those programs, projects, 
and activities which tend to integrate 
women into the national economies of 
aid-recipient nations, thus improving 
the status of women and assisting the 
total development effort. 

On September 16, at the State De- 
partment, there was a ceremony for the 
signing of AID's policy directive requir- 
ing Agencywide action to carry out the 
thrust of the amendment and to an- 
nounce the appointment of Nira Long to 
the new position of Coordinator of Wom- 
en in Development. I request unani- 
mous consent that the proceedings of 
the signing ceremony be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
ceedings were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Arp CEREMONY: SIGNING OF AID POLICY DIREC- 
TIVE, THE PERCY AMENDMENT TO THE FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE ACT, SEPTEMBER 16, 1974 
(Participants: Nira Long, Coordinator of 

Women in Development; Dan Parker, Admin- 

istrator, U.S. AID; Charles H. Percy, US. 

Senator; Clinton F. Wheeler, Director, Office 

of Public Affairs, AID.) 

CLINTON F. WHEELER. I must say I’m very 
much pleased that Senator Percy, the author 
and the sponsor of the bill, is here. We have 
Dan Parker from AID, our Administrator, 
who will sign in just a few moments, But 
before that, Td like to introduce Mrs. Nira 
Long, Director of our Office of Equal Op- 
portunity, who will briefly tell you how im- 
portant this policy determination is. Nira. 

Niza Lone. I am the Coordinator of Wom- 
en in Development during this transition 
period. And I just want to emphasize that 
it’s really during a transition perlod. Mr. 
Parker, who's very knowledgeable about how 
bureaucracies operate In government and 
also in industry, knows full well that if you 
set up & special unit for special activities, 
it may never get integrated into the regular 
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ongoing process. So actually the measure of 
how successful I am in this job is to work 
myself rapidly out of the job, because this 
will be the sign that Women in Development 
is really accepted as a concept in program- 
ming. And I accept that challenge and hope 
to be out of the job within a year and a half. 
In fact, I've been told I should be out of the 
job in a year and a half. (Laughter.) 

Probably most of you do not know what a 
policy determination paper is in this agency. 
It is the bible of AID in the sense that it 
instructs all of our AID officers in Washing- 
ton and overseas what is a major policy con- 
cept. So that ia signing this policy deter- 
mination paper, the Administrator is sending 
a message throughout the agency that there 
must be a conscious concern in all our pro- 
gramming design, in implementation and re- 
view about Women in Development and to 
integrate women into the national economy. 

And I would like to take one moment to 
read just one part of the text of this policy 
determination paper. What we are saying is 
that the principle stated is that it is AIDs 
policy to implement fully the Percy Amend- 
ment through the inclusion of a role for 
women in all of the agency programs and 
projects, The primary emphasis will be on 
the integration of women as both agents and 
beneficiaries in the mainstream of the 
agency's programming. And then we go on to 
state—and all of you will have a copy of the 
policy determination paper—some of the 
tenets upon which this principle rests. Par- 
ticularly, we emphasize that women are a 
vital human resource In the development 
process, 

But is it not just rhetoric or a statement of 
principle. What it really tells our program- 
ming officers (is) that if you do not take this 
into account consciously, and not merely 
by saying “of course all our programs are to 
benefit people,” but to conclously think fn 
terms of programs that benefit women; what 
we're saying to them is that your program 
will be deficient, and it might feopardize 
your possible funding. 

However, it is not that simple. We must, 
of course, work along with the developing 
countries themselves and how they foresee 
and plan their programs. So that In signing 
this policy determination paper, the Admin- 
istrator is launching the major step toward 
our goal of institutionalizing the concept of 
women in development throughout the layers 
of programming in AID. And I'm sure after 
he signs the paper, he will have some re- 
marks to make before he introduces the Sen- 
ator, 

The Honorable DANTEL PARKER. Thank you, 
Nira. 

(Applause.) 

I shall indeed sign it. I run a risk in a pub- 
lic ceremony like this, one that is unique to 
a person with my background. 

(Laughter.) 

The pen did work. 

(Laughter.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, again, as Clint 
Wheeler said, there are so many distinguished 
people that it would be folly to attempt to 
list or identify all, because you all are. I 
think it’s interesting that on the eighth floor 
of this building, the State Department, each 
one of the ceremonial rooms is named after 
a past and illustrious Secretary of State. 
Henry Clay looks with interest upon this 
ceremony today from his portrait. Of course, 
we recognize that there is not yet a room 
named after a lady who has been a Secretary 
of State. 

The objective of our policy determination, 
our efforts that Senator Percy has been so 
perceptive about, is to involve women in de- 
velopment and in the economic and social 
lives of the developing countries. It's inter- 
esting to realize that a number of our coun- 
tries with whom we are working have already 

well past the point of having 
women secretaries of state and ministers 
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of state, but right on to the presidency and 
to the prime ministry. As a matter of fact, 
if you do a little arithmetic, you can find 
that almost 700 million people on this planet 
have chief executives who are women, women 
as chiefs of state. 

As Nira Long said, our objective was to 
move as quickly as possible, but at a point 
when we could really institutionalize this 
rather than have this go out by flat or di- 
rective. We have carefully worked out this 
policy deterr. uation. Drafts have come to 
me. I'm pleased to say that in spite of the 
fine efforts of the working group, some of 
whom are here, and Nira’s efforts, I man- 
aged to get some of my own language in 
places where I thought that we could put 
a little more thrust to it. Pat Holt gave 
me a good thought to express this. He said 
“I'm glad you're about to take off on this.” 
And that analogy that came to my mind 
is that in flying you don’t take off until 
you've got enough speed to fly. And that’s 
exactly where we are. It took us just a little 
longer to get up to speed than we had hoped 
and, I'm sure, than you had hoped. But we 
are at speed mow, and we're going to be 
fiying. And it isn’t going to be, as Nira ex- 
plained, just bureaucratic jargon. There’s 
clout, if you will, because the people in the 
field, in the programming, in fact do not 
have access to certain funds if they don't 
really, in almost an intuitive way, seek to 
meet the objectives of the legislation led by 
Senator Percy. 

Weill, obviously, I could talk far longer 
than the ceremonial occasion would warrant 
or justify. But we are indeed sincere, and 
we mean it. And with that, my friend in 
business and my friend in government, I 
would like to ask Senator Percy to add his 
comments. 

I congratulate you, too, Chuck, on what's 
happened here. 

Senator CHARLES Percy. Thank you, Dan. 

(Applause.) 

I would like to just express my great 
pleasure in being here; in a sense, extraor- 
dinary pleasure, on one hand, and disap- 
pointment on the other; extraordinary 
pleasure that Mrs. Parker could be here, and 
Mrs. McNamara and Mrs. Sisco, who are 
three of my favorite friends in Washington; 
but disappointment that, taking into account 
our industrial background, this document 
could be signed with a Parker pen, while 
there are nothing but competitive cameras 
in the room... . 

(Laughter and applause.) 

I think they are even foreign-manufacted 
cameras. (Laughter.) But maybe—since this 
is a foreign aid program—that’s appropriate. 

I would like particularly to thank Nira 
Long. Without her dedication and that of 
her working committee, supported strongly 
by Dan Parker, would not be here today. 
And she has been wonderful. 

There are the representatives of many im- 
portant women’s organizations in this room, 
And when I did not serve on the House-Sen- 
ate conference and felt powerless outside the 
room, feeling that the amendment might be 
knocked out in conference, as so many things 
are, it was those organizations that went to 
work to give the facts of life and to give 
religion to those who were sitting in the con- 
ference, They really saved the amendment. 

I certainly would be very negligent if I did 
not mention the support of Pat Holt and 
John Ritch of the Staff of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. And in my own office the 
work was done by Hannah McCormack, an 
outstanding lawyer, and Scott Cohen, who 
for a dozen years has been associated with 
me in the foreign relations area. 

But Dan, we're most grateful to you for 
everything that you have done. The time 
schedule is way ahead of what we reasonably 
could have expected. (Laughter.) 

Just a comment on the future. I attended 
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the World Population Conference in Bucha- 
rest very briefly on my way to India a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. And the most important 
thing to come out of that comference, as I 
said there, will be the progress toward equal- 
ity of women in determination of the educa- 
tional and vocational make-up of every na- 
tion. And the resolutions that were adopted 
overwhelmingly by that conference, co-spon- 
sored by the United States, India, and other 
countries, were much stronger than we felt 
would have been possible. 

The year 1975 will be the United Nations 
International Women's Year. I will be a dele- 
gate representing the Senate this fall at the 
United Nations, at the Twenty-ninth General 
Assembly, and women will be extraordinar- 
ily important in the support the Department 
gives our Delegation. At lunch with the Dele- 
gation today, the Secretary will be talking 
about the role of women in the problems 
that the world is facing. 

I think we have launched an important ef- 
fort. We know that politically in this coun- 
try we've been way behind, Last week I spent 
a good deal of time with Mrs. Gandhi, who 
administers a country of six hundred million 
people. 

But I’m pleased that the role of women 
in politics in America is becoming much 
more important. On our campuses, we have a 
long way to go to bring equality, and the 
same is true in industry. As we improve the 
status of women in this country we'll be in 
a better position to advise the rest of the 
world what they should do. 

I'm extraordinarily pleased to be here, Dan, 
and very proud to be associated with you 
in this effort. 

PARKER. Thank you, Chuck. 

(Applause.) 

PARKER. I would now like to conclude by 
officially announcing the naming of Nira 
Long to be Coordinator of Women in Deyel- 
opment. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STRONGLY 
FAVORS ERTS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, South Da- 
kota is the home of the Earth Resources 
Observi.tion System Data Center and 
naturally, Gov. Richard F. Kneip is 
proud of that fact. 

But much beyond pride, the Governor 
has told me in a letter: 

[W]e are also cognizant of the benefits 
from the use of ERTS imagery in analyzing 
land use and resources in South Dakota. 
We are, therefore, strongly in favor of leg- 
islation which would operationalize the 
ERTS program. 


He goes on to point out that, using 
ERTS imagery, South Dakota will be 
able to assemble State land use informa- 
tion for less than 10 percent of the cost 
of the best pre-ERTS techniques. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Kneip’s letter be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Pierre, S. Dak., August 2, 1974. 
Hon. Frank E, Moss, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Science, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Moss: South Dakota, as 
the home of the Earth Resources Observation 
System Data Center, is vitally concerned 
with the continuation and expansion of the 
Earth Resources Technology Satellite Pro- 
gram. Aside from our interest and pride in 
being the host state for worldwide users 
of ERTS data, we are also cognizant of the 
benefits from the use of ERTS imagery in 
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analyzing land use and resources in South 
Dakota. We are, therefore, strongly in favor 
of legislation which would operationalize the 
ERTS program, 

Without the continuing availability of 
ERTS imagery, the gathering of resource 
information about our sparsely settled yet 
resource rich state would be prohibitively 
expensive. As an example, a land use inven- 
tory for the state aimed at identifying land 
use trends and problems is now underway 
involving the use of computer tapes from 
the satellite and photographically repro- 
duced image from the EROS Data Center. It 
appears that we will be abie to assemble 
state land use information for less than 10% 
of the cost of the best pre-ERTS techniques. 

In addition to the direct use of the ERTS 
data, there has been an upsurge of interest 
here in South Dakota in a variety of Multi- 
Spectral Scanning (MSS) programs which, 
when refined, will greatly enhance the in- 
formation which can be gleaned from ERTS 
transmissions, 

In reviewing the proposed bills (S2350 and 
S-3484), we assume that additional satel- 
lites are authorized but funds have not yet 
been committed to NASA for launching fur- 
ther satellites or for the perfection of other 
specific sensor technology. 

We would most strongly endorse Senate 
Bill 3484, introduced by Senators Abourezk, 
MeGovern and Young, as the best approach 
to establishing a permanent program of 
earth resources observation and utilization. 
It would be preferred, particularly from an 
applications point of view, to have such a 
program located within the Department of 
the Interior in order to provide maximum co- 
ordination with the existing program of the 
US. Geological Survey. 

It would appear that major research and 
development responsibilities for Earth Re- 
sources Satellite Systems would continue to 
rest with the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration in either case. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD F, Kner, 
Governor. 


LIFE VERSUS LIVELIHOOD ON LAKE 
SUPERIOR 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, since my 
last report to the Senate on the progress 
of the Reserve Mining case, the Federal 
Government and the States of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan applied 
to the U.S. Supreme Court for an order 
which would have had the effect of ter- 
minating the dumping of asbestos-con- 
taminated taconite waste into Lake 
Superior while an onland disposal site 
was constructed. Unfortunately, the Su- 
preme Court on October 11 denied these 
applications to vacate or modify the in- 
definite stay order of the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and the dumping con- 
tinues unabated. 

Four Justices, however, stated ex- 
plicitly that these denials are without 
prejudice to a renewal of the applications 
by the State and Federal Governments 
if the litigation has not been finally de- 
cided by the court of appeals by Jan- 
uary 31, 1975. Hopefully, this date will 
act as a deadline for a final judgment 
on the merits of this long and tortuous 
case. The people of the Great Lakes re- 
gion certainly deserve a decision on the 
case, and an end to the terrible uncer- 
tainty as to whether this blatant pollu- 
tion is indeed creating a serious public 
health hazard as well. 

In a letter to me commenting on the 
Supreme Court's action, Alan G. Kirk II, 
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Assistant Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency stated: 

In your September 16 statement you focus 
oh two aspects of the pending litigation 
which we consider of primary significance. 
EPA has actively sought prompt develop- 
ment of an on-land disposal system and 
elimination. of the discharges of taconite 
tailings into Lake Superior. That is the spe- 
cific goal of the litigation at all levels of 
the judicial process. As you point out, a 
second goal in this case should be the estab- 
lishment of a legal precedent which will 
insure protection of the public health. We 
should and will use all our efforts to con- 
vince the courts that even in those cases 
where there may be doubt concerning the 
environmental effects of a pollutant, the 
doubt should be resolved in favor of the 
health of human beings. 


The danger to the public health of 
even low levels of asbestos fibers is dem- 
onstrated dramatically by the results of 
@ recent study by the Mount Sinai Med- 
ical Center. Dr. Irving J. Selikoff of 
Mount Sinai, who also studied the as- 
bestos concentration in Lake Superior, 
has been studying the long-term effects 
on the wives and children of 933 asbes- 
tos factory workers from a Paterson, 
N.J., plant. He has found a high inci- 
dence of lung abnormalities among the 
workers’ relatives, and four persons who 
were exposed as children have devel- 
oped a rare, usually fatal form of can- 
cer called mesothelioma, the only known 
cause of which is exposure to asbestos. 

The implications of Dr. Selikoff’s find- 
ings are truly frightening for the chil- 
dren of Duluth and other Lake Superior 
communities, who have been breathing 
asbestos-laden air and drinking asbes- 
tos-laden water directly from Lake Su- 
perior. 

Mr. President, I ask that the following 
items be printed in the Record at the 
close of my remarks: a letter from the 
Environmental Protection Agency; a let- 
ter from the Justice Department enclos- 
ing copies of the Supreme Court’s ac- 
tion; a New York Times article by Jane 
E. Brody on the Mount Sinai findings; 
and an excellent survey article on the 
Reserve Mining case by Wade Greene, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
Magazine, Sunday, November 24, 1974. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C, October 25, 1974. 
Hon, CHARLES Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Percy: Thank you for send- 
ing us a copy of your statement on the floor 
of the Senate on September 16, 1974, con- 
cerning the pollution abatement action 
against Reserve Mining Company. As you 
are probably well aware, the Department of 
Justice, on our behalf, made application to 
the United States Supreme Court on October 
4, 1974, for an order vacating the Eig*th 
Circuit Court of Appeals’ stay of Judge Lord’s 
injunction. The states of Minnes?ta, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan filed a similar application 
the previous week. The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision on October 11 to deny that stay was a 
temporary setback to the plaintiffs’ efforts to 
terminate Reserve's discharge. 

However, we are encouraged that four 
Justices stated that the denial of our ap- 
plication is without prejudice to renewing 
it if the litigation has not been firally de- 
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cides. by the Eighth Circuit by January 31, 
1975. Implicitly, we think, the Supreme 
Court is prompting the Court of Appeals to 
dispose of the case expeditiously, Such ex- 
pedition is precisely what this Agency has 
sought since the Court of Appeals granted 
a stay to Reserve Mining Company in April, 
1974. 

In your September 16 statement you focus 
on two aspects of the pending litigation 
which we consider of primary significance. 
EPA has actively sought prompt development 
of an on-land disposal system and elimina- 
tion of the discharges of taconite tailings 
into Lake Superior. That is the specific 
goal of the litigation at all levels of the 
judicial process. As you point out, a second 
goal in this case should be the establishment 
of a legal precedent which will insure pro- 
tection of the public health. We should and 
will use all our efforts to convince the courts 
that even in those cases where there may be 
doubt concerning the environmental effects 
of a pollutant, the doubt should be resolved 
in favor of the health of human beings. 

Thank you again for providing this op- 
portunity for us to comment on your state- 
ment and for your continuing support in 
this litigation, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN G. KIRK IT, 
Assistant Administrator for Enforce- 
ment and General Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., October 17, 1974. 
Senator CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: This is in response 
to your letter requesting comments upon 
your remarks in the Congressional Record 
of September 16, 1974, concerning the case 
of United States v. Reserve Mining Company. 
Enclosed for your information, please find 
copies of the application fild with the 
Supreme Court in this litigation by the 
Solicitor General on October 4, 1974, and of 
the Order entered by the Supreme Court 
disposing of that application on October 11, 
1974. 

Thank you for your interest in this mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 
WALLACE H. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
Supreme Court of the United States—Nos, 
A-232 and A-262 


APPLICATIONS TO VACATE STAY 


State of Minnesota et al. (A-232) v, Re- 
serve Mining Company et al. 

United States (A-262) v. Reserve Mining 
Company et al. 


(October 11, 1974) 


The respective applications for an order 
vacating or modifying the stay order of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit, presented to Mr. JUSTICE 
BLACKMUN and by him referred to the Court, 
are each denied, Four Justices, however, 
state explicitly that these denials are with- 
out prejudice to the applicants’ renewal of 
their applications to vacate if the litigation 
has not been finally decided by the Court of 
Appeals by January 31, 1975. 

Mr, Justice Doveras, dissenting. 

I would vacate the stay issued by the 
Court of Appeals, 

Judge Lord made detailed findings as to 
the health hazard of the respondent’s dis- 
charges into the air and into the waters of 
Lake Superior, findings which I attach as 
an Appendix to this opinion. The Court of 
Appeals disagreed with Judge Lord’s con- 
clusion but it stopped short of holding that 
his findings were “clearly erroneous” within 
the meaning of Rule 52(a) of the Rules of 


a F. Supp. ——. 
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Civil Procedure. Even in its view, the issue, 
however, was close or rather neatly balanced.* 
It therefore decided that being “a court of 
law” it was “governed by rules of proof” 
and that “unknowns may not be substituted 
for proof of a demonstrable hazard to the 
public health,” 4 

That position, however, with all respect 
makes “maximizing profits” the measure of 
the public good, not health of human beings 
or life itself. Property is, of course, protected 
under the Due Process Clause of the Fifth 
Amendment against federal intrusion. But 
so is life and liberty. Where the scales are 
so eyenly divided, we cannot say that the 
findings on health were “clearly erroneous” 
nor am I able to discover how “maximizing 
profits” becomes a governing principle over- 
riding the health hazards. If equal justice 
is the federal standard, we should be as 
alert to protect people and their rights as 
the Court of Appeals was to protect 
“maximizing profits.” If, as the Court of 
Appeals indicates, there is doubt, it should 
be resolved in favor of humanity, lest in the 
end our judicial system be part and parcel 
of a regime that makes people, the sovereign 
power in this Nation, the victims of the great 
God Progress which is behind the stay -per- 
mitting this vast pollution of Lake Superior 
and its environs. Iam not aware of a con- 
stitutional principle that allows either 
private or public enterprises to despoil any 
part of the domain that belongs to all of 
the people. Our guiding principle should be 
Mr, Justice Holmes’ dictum that our water- 
ways, great and small, are treasures, not 
garbage dumps or cesspools. 


APPENDIX TO MR, JUSTICE DOUGLAS’ DISSENT 


(3) The particles when deposited into the 
water are dispersed throughout Lake Su- 
perior and into Wisconsin and Michigan. 

(4) The currents in the lake, which are 
largely influenced by the discharge, carry 
many of the fibers in a southwesterly direc- 
tion toward Duluth and are found in sub- 
stantial quantities in the Duluth drinking 
water. 

(5) Many of these fibers are morpholo- 
gically and chemically identical to amosite 
asbestos and an even larger number are 
similar to amosite asbestos, 

(6) Exposure to these fibers can produce 
asbestosis, mesothelioma, and cancer of the 
lung, gastrointestinal tract and larynx. 

(7) Most of the studies dealing with this 
problem are concerned with the inhalation 
of fibers; however, the available evidence in- 


®The Solicitor General in his brief filed 
with us states: 

“In all of this the court of appeals has 
proceeded on an admittedly preliminary as- 
sessment, based on limited exposure to the 
voluminous record, of the question whether 
the continued daily discharge of some 67,000 
tons of suspended solid waste into Lake 
Superior and some 100 tons of particulate 
matter into the air constitutes a significant 
threat to public health. While we believe 
that the court of appeals’ conclusion in this 
regard rests upon crucial assumptions that 
are refuted by the substantial evidence of 
record here, we do not think it appropriate 
to attempt to argue such evidentiary issues 
to this Court on an even more limited record. 
Suffice it to say that there is no serious 
dispute that the amphibole discharge in 
question are widely believed to entail a risk 
of asbestosis, cancer, and other adverse 
health consequences, and the only real dis- 
pute concerns the quantitative assessment 
of the likelihood of such consequences—an 
assessment that is particularly difficult here 
because of the apparently long-term and 
cumulative results of exposure to such 
materials.” 

3498 F, 2d 1073, 1084. 

+ New Jersey v. New York, 283 U.S. 336, 342. 
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dicates that the fibers pose a risk when 
ingested as well as when inhaled. 

(8) The fibers emitted by the defendant 
Into Lake Superior have the potential for 
causing great harm to the health of those 
exposed to them. 

(8) The discharge into the air substan- 
tially endangers the health of the people of 
Silver Bay and surrounding communities as 
far away as the eastern shore In Wisconsin. 

(10) The discharge into the water sub- 
stantially endangers the health of the people 
who procure their drinking water from the 
western arm of Lake Superior including the 
communities of Beaver Bay, Two Harbors, 
Cloquet, Duluth, and Superior, Wisconsin. 

(11) The present and future industrial 
standard for a safe level of asbestos fibers 
im the air is based on the experience related 
to asbestosis and not to cancer. In addition 
its formulation was influenced more by 
technological limitations than health con- 
siderations. 

(12) The exposure of a non-worker popu- 
lace cannot be equated with industrial ex- 
posure if for no other reason than the en- 
vironmental exposure, as contrasted to a 
working exposure, is for every hour of every 
da; 


y. 

(13) While there is a dose-response rela- 
tionship associated with the adverse effects 
of asbestos exposure and may be therefore 
a threshold exposure value below which no 
increase in cancer would be found, this ex- 
posure threshold is not now known. 


[In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
October term, 1974] 
APPLICATION FOR AN ORDER VACATING OR 

MODIFYING THE STAY ORDER or THE UNITED 

STATES Court OF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH 

Cmcuir 

United States of America, et al, Plaintiffs- 
Appellees, v. Reserve Mining Co., et al, De- 
Tendants-Appellants. 

The Solicitor General, on behalf of the 
United States, applies for an order vacating 
or modifying the order of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
entered on August 28, 1974, which stayed 
pending appeal on injunction granted by the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Minnesota on April 20, 1974, requiring de- 
fendant Reserve Mining Co. forthwith to 
terminate discharges from its plant at Silver 
Bay, Minnesota, into Lake Superior and to 
terminate discharges of amphibole fiber from 
that plant into the air. 

The nature and history of this lMtigation 
have been described in detail in the applica- 
tions filed by the State of Minnesota and 
others on July 5, 1974, seeking vacation of 
the court of appeals’ order of June 4, 1974, 
(which had stayed the district court’s in- 
junction for 70 days) and in their applica- 
tion of October 1, 1974, seeking vacation of 
the court of appeals’ stay of August 28, 1974.1 

The United States did not join in the 
initial application, believing on balance that 
it was preferable to see whether the condi- 
tions on which the court of appeals based 
its limited stay of June 4 might be produc- 
tive before coming to this Court for ex- 
traordinary relief. In view of subsequent de- 
velopments, however, we have reluctantly 
concluded that the present status of the case 
presents serious problems requiring attention 
by this Court, 

In brief, while the court of appeals has now 
entered an open-ended, unconditional stay of 
the district court's April 20 Injunction pend- 
ing appeal from that injunction and from 
all other aspects of this complex litigation, 
many of which haye not yet been resolved 

1 The present application also serves as our 
response to Mr, Justice Blackmun’s request 
of October 2, 1974, for our views concerning 
the states’ pending application, 
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by the district court, the court of appeals 
refused to take efective action to expedite 
disposition of the pending appeal, the mat- 
ters remaining in the district court, and any 
@ppeals therefrom. Nor has it imposed any 
conditions or otherwise given the defendants 
any reason to proceed expeditiously. To the 
contrary, the court of appeals has failed to 
act on the unopposed request of the United 
States for an expedited briefing schedule, 
made on June 17, 1974, and has granted de- 
fendants repeated extensions of the stay 
pending appeal despite their failure to take 
any steps toward disposition of the appeal. 

In all of this the court of appeals has pro- 
ceeded on an admittedly preliminary assess- 
ment, based on limited exposure to the vol- 
uminous record, of the question whether 
the continued daily discharge of some 67,000 
tons of suspended solid waste into Lake Su- 
perior and some 100 tons of particulate mat- 
ter into the air constitutes a significant 
threat to public health. 

While we believe that the court of appeals 
conclusion in this regard rests upon crucial 
assumptions that are refuted by the substan- 
tial evidence of record here, we do not think 
it appropriate to attempt to argue such evi- 
dentiary issues to this Court on an even 
more limited record. Suffice it to say that 
there is no serious dispute that the amphi- 
bole discharges in question are widely be- 
lieved to entail a risk of asbestosis, cancer, 
and other adverse health consequences, and 
the only real dispute concerns the quanti- 
tative assessment of the likelihood of such 
consequences—an assessment that is par- 
ticularly difficult here because of the ap- 
parently long-term and cumulative results 
of exposure to such materials. 

The history of this litigation thus far 
offers no reason presently to anticipate a 
prompt disposition of appellate proceedings, 
nor, accordingly, an early termination of the 
outstanding stay of the district court’s in- 
junction. In view of the substantial health 
hazards apparently involved, as detailed in 
the comprehensive opinions of the district 
court issued on May 11, and August 3, 1974, 
we believe the court of appeals has erred in 
adopting a course of handling this litigation 
that has resulted in indefinite perpetuation 
of the status quo. 

Accordingly, this Court should now act to 
terminate the open-ended stay and to assure 
that the case will be decided promptly. To 
that end the Court should vacate the stay 
granted by the court of appeals on August 28, 
and direct the court of appeals to establish 
& briefing and hearing schedule that will 
permit the aspects of the case now pending 
before it to be heard and decided this year. 
Should this Court disagree with our submis- 
sion that the stay pending decision by the 
court of appeals should now be vacated, we 
would suggest that it modify the stay to pro- 
vide that it will terminate this year. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 19, 1974] 
CANCER FOUND IN ASBESTOS WORKERS’ KIN 
(By Jane E. Brody) 


The 933 men who produced asbestos insu- 
lation at a Paterson, N.J., plant in the nine- 
teen-forties came home each day from the 
dusty factory covered with asbestos fibers. 

Today, some 30 years later, many wives, 
children and other persons who were in con- 
tact with these men at home are beginning 
to show the effects of their peripheral and 
often brief exposure to this insidious min- 
eral. 

A study by Mount Sinai Medical Center 
has shown a high incidence of lung abnor- 
malities among the workers’ relatives, and 
four persons who were exposed as children 
have developed a rare, usually fatal form of 
cancer called mesothelioma, the only known 
cause of which is exposure to asbestos. 

The new study, being conducted under a 
grant from the National Institute of Envi- 
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ronmental Health Sciences, adds a new di- 
mension to the already well-established dan- 
gers of asbestos, a ubiquitous mineral with 
some 3,000 uses. Thousands of workers have 
succumbed to asbestos-related cancers and 
lung disease, including many who worked at 
the Paterson factory. 

Now, evidence is mounting that far less 
than the intense exposure of the work envi- 
ronment is necessary to produce asbestos- 
related disease. The new evidence raises ques- 
tions not only about the adequacy of regu- 
lations designed to protect asbestos workers 
but also about the hazards the general pub- 
lic may face from exposure to the persistent 
fibers of asbestos. 

Asbestos fibers can be found virtually 
everywhere—in urban air as a result of the 
erosion of brake linings, air-conditioning 
ducts, floor tiles and other sources; in com- 
mercial beverages that have been passed 
through asbestos filters; in water supplies 
that are carried through asbestos pipes. 

The danger of asbestos to those who work 
with it was recognized as early as the first 
century, but it was not until British studies 
in the 1920’s that any attempt was made to 
protect workers from its effects. 

In the years since, workers exposed to as- 
bestos have been shown to face a greatly 
increased risk of developing lung cancer, 
mesothelioma, cancers of the gastrointestinal 
tract and asbestosis, a scarring of the lungs. 
These effects generally do not show up un- 
til two or three—and sometimes even four— 
decades after the first exposure to asbestos. 

A TWO-DECADE STUDY 

For two decades, Dr. Irving J. Selikoff, di- 
rector of Mount Sinai’s Laboratory of Envi- 
ronmental Sciences, has been studying the 
effects of asbestos on the men who worked 
at the Union Asbestos and Rubber Company 
(UNARCO, as it is commonly called) in 
Paterson. The factory was in operation from 
1941 to 1954. 

These men came home each day covered 
with the whitish fibers of asbestos—on their 
clothes, in their hair, in their lunch pails. 
Sometimes they brought home Samples of the 
fireproof product they made for their chil- 
dren to play with. 

According to Dr. William Nicholson of the 
Mount Sinai team, asbestos fibers can still be 
found in the attic dust of the homes of work- 
ers who left the plant as many as 30 years 
ago. 

A year ago, the Mount Sinal team began 
& study of the fate of those who lived with 
the Paterson workers. Thus far, of 210 family 
contacts examined under the direction of Dr. 
Henry A. Anderson, nearly 40 per cent were 
found on X-rays to have the kinds of ab- 
normalities in their lungs common to as- 
bestos workers. In some cases where x-ray 
abnormalities were found in the family, the 
worker had been at the UNARCO plant for 
only a few days. 

In the last three months, three persons 
who were children at the time their relatives 
worked in the Paterson Plant were found to 
have mesothelioma. 

One of the three died of the disease in 
June at the age of 44, Her father had worked 
the day shift at the UNARCO plant for a year 
in the mid-1940's, and she took him a hot 
meal every evening, waiting outside the plant 
for her father to pick it up. Another patient 
was indirectly exposed to asbestos for just 
six months when she was four years old, and 
in the third case, the patient's father had 
worked at the plant for a year. This patient's 
Sister, a nonsmoker, died of lung cancer at 
the age of 39. 

A fourth person, the daughter of the man 
who developed the asbestos material made 
by UNARCO, died in 1945 of mesothelioma, 
the same disease that took her father's life 
14 years earlier. 

The new spate of mesothelioma cases is 
among several recent developments regard- 
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ing asbestos that have caused alarm among 
the Mount Sinai investigators and stimulated 
labor leaders and others to challenge the 
adequacy of current protections against the 
time-bomb effects of this persistent mineral. 

Dr. Selikoff fears an eventual “epidemic” 
of mesothelioma since, he says, “what we are 
seeing today reflects the size of the work 
force in the 1930’s and 1940’s when asbestos 
production was one-tenth what it is today.” 
More than one million persons have at one 
time worked directly with asbestos. 

Dr. Selikoff is also worried about the nearly 
three million Americans who worked in as- 
bestos-ridden shipyards during World War 
II. Cases of mesothelioma have recently be- 
gan to appear among these people. 

The other developments that are causing 
concern include a British medical report in- 
dicating that the levels of asbestos that Fed- 
eral régulations say workers can safely in- 
hale may in fact cause lung disease and 
cancer years later. The British are now con- 
sidering more stringent regulations. 

Another British study showed that rats 
can develop mesothelioma after as little as 
one day of inhaling asbestos fibers. 

And a preliminary, unpublished Canadian 
study also in rats suggests that the con- 
sumption of small amounts of asbestos 
fibers can result in a wide spectrum of can- 
cerous tumors, a finding that could be of 
significance to the residents of Minnesota 
who for the last 18 years have been drinking 
water from Lake Superior that is contami- 
nated with asbestos from the wastes of a 
mining company. 

A United States Court of Appeals has al- 
lowed the Lake Superior dumping to con- 
tinue because the Government could not 
demonstrate that Minnesotans had suffered 
ill effects from drinking the asbestos-con- 
taining water or breathing the fiber-filled 
air. 


[From the New York Times Magazine, 
Noy. 24, 1974] 

Lire Versus LivetrHoop—Lake SUPERIOR IL- 
LUSTRATES THE Epic STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND ECONOMIC VALUES 

(By Wade Greene) 

DULUTH, Minn.—"We drink it, our chil- 
dren drink it, we bathe our babies in it, we 
believe it’s the purest, best-tasting, most un- 
polluted water found anywhere,” said Wayne 
Johnson, attorney for the town of Silver Bay, 
Minn., home of the Reserve Mining Company. 
That was two years ago, and Johnson was 
voicing the usual lakeside pride in the pur- 
ity—innocence, you might even say—of Lake 
Superior. In a society that has judged itself 
pervasively guilty of ecological sins of emis- 
sion, Lake Superior has stood as a vast, rare 
bulwark of the unpolluted. The ultrablue 
waters of this magnificent inland sea, whose 
$1,820 square miles make it the largest fresh- 
water lake in the world, have been admired 
as being so clean, so clear that you could see 
50 feet deep into them." Lakeside dwellers 
have boasted that they draw and drink their 
water directly from the lake, unfiltered, un- 
sanitized. 

And that’s just what Wayne Johnson did 
to demonstrate his faith in the lake’s pur- 
ity—he downed a glass of Lake Superior— 
straight, as they say. 

It may have been a deadly drink. In an 
injunction issued last April at the end of 


“Insofar as it has the greatest surface area, 
Lake Superior is the world's largest fresh- 
water lake. Its total area is 31,820 square 
miles. The fresh-water lake with the world’s 


greatest volume, however, is the Soviet 
Union’s Lake Baikal, with an estimated vyol- 
ume of 5,750 cubic miles. Baikal is the world’s 
deepest lake, measured as 6,365 feet deep in 
certain places, 
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what has been by far the longest and most 
expensive environmental trial in United 
States history, a Federal District Court found 
not only that Superior’s waters were impure 
in some sectors but that they contained a 
cancer-causing agent—asbestos, or some- 
thing virtually identical to asbestos—which 
for 18 years has been flowing into the water- 
pipes and gastrointestinal tracts of a number 
of communities on the southwestern tip of 
the lake, including one of the nation’s major 
Great Lakes ports, Duluth. 

This potentially horrendous contamination 
was laid directly at the sluices of the Reserve 
Mining Company, one of the few large em- 
ployers in the region, one of the principal 
iron miners in the country. Submicroscopic 
particles of an asbestos-like substance were 
found by Federal Judge Miles Lord to be a 
major component of Reserye’s massive dis- 
charge into the lake—a daily 67,000 tons of 
ground rock. As a result of his findings, 
Judge Lord ordered the Reserve plant closed 
down. 

For 32 hours last spring, the giant lake- 
side plant, through which 12 percent of the 
nation’s domestic iron-ore supply normally 
flows, stood nearly empty and noiseless, a 
mute brooding symbol, for a moment, of 
the triumph of environmental interests over 
economic interests. The plant was reopened 
when a Federal Court of Appeals stayed 
Judge Lord's injunction pending develop- 
ment of an alternate on-land disposal sys- 
tem by Reserve. Yet the Court of Appeals 
branded the original decision to allow the 
dumping into Lake Superior a “monumental 
environmental mistake” and has told Re- 
serve, in effect, that it must move to halt 
its dumping. Therefore, it seems to be only 
a matter of time and selection of an on-land 
disposal site before the Reserve operation 
will be radically overhauled. Prodded by the 
courts, Reserve and Minnesota authorities 
are currently negotiating for a site. 

The sheer dimensions of the case are cer- 
tain to make it a major chapter in the mod- 
ern epic of industrial society's efforts to har- 
monize environmental and economic values. 
Clashes between these often antithetical 
forces have become increasingly frequent in 
recent years with the heightening of en- 
vironmental sensitivities. But nowhere have 
the stakes and symbols of the confrontation 
been so stark and so immense: possible can- 
cerous contamination of an extraordinary 
fresh-water lake—and some 200,000 Duluth- 
area residents who drink from it—on the one 
hand, and the fate of a major portion of a 
major industry, with regional, national and 
even global economic implications, on the 
other, For Reserve itself, the lakeside plant 
represents an investment of about one-third 
of a billion dollars, and the company says 
that it will cost more than that to convert it 
to a land disposal system. Thus, the fate of 
some 3,000 Reserve employes is directly at 
stake, too. 

The Reserve Mining case may also come 
to be regarded as a landmark in the nation’s 
efforts to grapple legally with environment 
health threats that medical research is bring- 
ing to ight, many of which involve carcino- 
genic, or cancer-causing, agents that may be 
affecting the lives of thousands—even mil- 
lions—of people. A profound issue of law is 
at stake in the Reserve Mining case and may 
well end up being resolved by the Supreme 
Court. This is whether full scientific and 
legal proof of a suspected health threat to a 
large population is needed before a court can 
halt the hazard, or whether the probabilities 
that are the rough terrain of medical sci- 
ence’s frontier will legally serve to avert a 
potential calamity before irrefutable, cor- 
poral proof is established. 

“To us, there are neither heroes nor vil- 
lains,” the Appeals Court philosophized 
about the Reserve Mining saga in its stay 
of Lord’s injunction, Perhaps not. This epical 
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chapter begins—partially, at least—in the 
morally neutral and impersonal terrain of 
classroom economics and geography. North- 
eastern Minnesota’s Mesabi Range, as most 
grade-school pupils once were instructed, was 
where much of America’s iron ore came from, 
and iron was what much of America’s in- 
dustrial economy was built on. But the rich, 
smeltable range ores, which have been de- 
scribed as the “raisins in the pudding,” be- 
gan to run out in the late nineteen-forties, 
Little but the pudding remained—a dark, 
hard, flintlike rock called taconite, which 
contained less than 30 percent iron or barely 
half of what was needed for steel smelting. 

So it seemed an unequivocal triumph of 
what was then called “American ingenuity” 
when engineers, centered mainly at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, developed a process to 
refine, or “benefact,” the low-grade taconite 
into high-grade iron ore ready for the blast 
furnace. The process amounted largely to 
pulverizing the taconite rock into smaller 
and smaller pieces until some of it was flour- 
fine, and using huge magnets along the way 
to extract the pieces with high-iron con- 
tent. The fact that two-thirds of the original 
rock had to be discarded somewhere was 
considered an incidental, purely technical 
problem. 

As defenders of Reserve now emphasize 
the government of Minnesota was a prime 
mover in getting Reserve to set up shop; 
Reserve was the first to arrive and the only 
one to use the lake for its refuse, but it is 
no longer the largest of what are now seven 
taconite processors in Minnesota. Minnesota 
passed special tax legislation and later even 
a constitutional amendment aimed at luring 
taconite processors into the Mesabi, State 
agencies also readily acquiesced to Reserve's 
request to cart the raw taconite rock by 
private rall line from its mining area in the 
range, 50 miles from the lake, to a refining 
facility on the lake, and dump its tailings, 
as the taconite residue was called, into the 
lake. The question of just what happens to 
the tailings has come to be a central issue 
in the Reserve Mining case, In its original 
1947 hearings for permits to discharge into 
the lake, Reserve asserted that even the 
finest talings would flow down to, and re- 
main at, the bottom of a wide 900-foot deep 
trough off the shore near the Reserve plant. 
In any case, Reserve contended, the tailings 
were just “inert sand.” 

The plant was formally opened in 1956. 
At the same time that it went up, so did 
Silver Bay, a brand-new town of prefabri- 
cated houses and one-car garages built in 
the hills inland for Reserve's workers and 
thelr families, now some 3,000 inhabitants 
in all. In St. Mary’s Catholic Church in Sil- 
ver Bay, the altar and baptismal font were 
hewn out of taconite rock. 

The symbolism was apt. Yet downcurrent 
from Reserve, skepticism about the plant 
began to grow, slowly, as Reserve's produc- 
tion, and discharge, increased and as the 
effects of the tailings began to be noticed 
more widely. Milt Mattson, whose family has 
long been in the fishing business near the 
Reserve site, recently recalled that a milky 
gray sediment appeared from time to time 
around Beaver Bay, just south of Reserve, 
after the plant opened, and that it “really 
began to show” after production doubled in 
1961. Over the mewing of herring gulls, he 
described one of the problems for fishermen, 
“The herring won't tolerate any dirty water,” 
he said. “And they wouldn't go near the 
murky areas.” 

Fishermen also began to complain that 
their nets came up covered with slime— 
evidence, they contended, that the tailings 
increased algal growth. By the mid-sixties, 
some conservationists were also beginning to 
object to the “green water’’—in contrast to 
Superior's famous ultrablue—that streaked 
out at times from Reserve's plant in a long 
plume. 
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Grant Merritt, director of the Minnesota 
Pollution Control Agency, has described the 
Reserve case as “one classic situation above 
all others.” As he observed, it contains “all 
the elements an environmental case could 
have: problems of pollution, economy, poli- 
tics and law.” Not least of all, politics, 

A good deal of local and state-level politics 
was involved in establishing Reserve and 
the taconite-mining industry in Minnesota. 
But once it was there, Reserve and its ab- 
sentee co-owners, Republic and Armco Steel, 
proved highly impolitic. The iron-and-steel 
industry is not used to dealing directly with 
the public. Reserve was no exception. Its 
only public reactions to growing complaints 
were to shrug them off as unfounded or mis- 
directed. The “green water,” for instance, 
had nothing to do with Reserve's tailings, the 
company said; it did not know just what did 
cause the “illusion.” (Since the trial began, 
Reserve has declined to discuss anything to 
do with charges against it except in court.) 

But Reserve ignored politics and public 
pressures at its peril, In the late nineteen- 
sixties, a grassroots movement began to take 
hold against Reserve, and while at first it 
seemed almost pathetically inadequate to the 
challenge, this movement is above all respon- 
sible for bringing the industrial behemoth 
on Lake Superior to its knees. And grassroots 
it truly is; it has been led by such improb- 
able giant-tamers as a prim, United States 
Government secretary in Washington, Verna 
Mize, and a former hair stylist.in Duluth, 
Arlene Lehto. 

Mrs. Mize, who grew up on the Michigan 
shore of Lake Superior, has been gently 
badgering Washington officialdom since 1967, 
when a visit to the lake convinced her it was 
being sullied by Reserve. She has written 
thousands of letters, picketed and petitioned 
and accosted the influential with ever-ready 
bottles of Superior water—shake any bottle 
and it turns murky gray-green with Reserve 
tailings. She has talked to nearly every Great 
Lakes Congressman or Governor by now. 

Arlene Lehto’s parents own a small lake- 
side resort down-current from Reserve. That 
is where she grew up and where her visions 
of a more crystalline lake stem from, At 
about the same time that Verna Mize was 
becoming an antagonist of Reserve in Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Lehto organized the Save Lake 
Superior Association in Duluth. By approach- 
ing various groups and government, entities 
around the southwestern end of the lake, she 
and her organization have concentrated their 
fire on Reserve. Recently, Mrs. Lehto pro- 
posed that Duluth post billboards on high- 
ways leading into the city to warn visitors 
not to drink the city’s water, a suggestion 
that was not received warmly by the city 
fathers. “To me, it’s sort of a simple thing,” 
she philosophized not long ago. “I think 
people’s health is more important than eco- 
nomic matters, and the environment is the 
basis of their health,” 

Another unlikely, early challenger of 
Reserve was a mild-mannered regional co- 
ordinator for the Department of the Interior 
named Charles Stoddard. It is largely because 
of Stoddard that the cause grew into a prickly 
national political issue. 

Stoddard headed a governmental study 
group that looked into Reserve’s discharge, 
and in late 1968, shortly before the Johnson 
Administration and his own employment 
came to an end, Stoddard “released” or 
“jeaked” the study group's report. The effect 
of Reserve’s dumping, said the report, “is 
to increase the turbidity of this once clear 
lake, accelerate eutrophication by enrich- 
ment of its water, raise certain chemical 
constituents to levels beyond established lim- 
its and to decrease fish food and habitat 
through deposition of sediment.” Mild 
enough stuff in light of subsequent findings, 
but enough to lead to a recommendation in 
the report that Reserve be given three years 
to “investigate and construct alternate on- 
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land waste disposal facilities.” Predictably, 
that multimillion-dollar suggestion caused 
no small stir, around Duluth and Washing- 
ton, 

Stoddard is retired now and spends much 
of his time in his country home in the ever- 
green forests of Wisconsin’s Indian Head 
region about 50 miles from Duluth. I drove 
down to see him during a visit to the Duluth 
area. 

In a small, cluttered study, and swatting 
at mosquitoes as he talked, he spoke a little 
about the fuss and politics of the Stoddard 
Report. He said there had been considerable 
pressure to disavow the report, much of it 
stemming from Representative John A. Blat- 
nik, in whose district the Reserve Mining 
Company is located. Stewart Udall, then Sec- 
retary of the Interior, was Stoddard’s boss. 
“Udall,” Stoddard said, “told me Blatnik had 
come to him almost with tears in his eyes, 
saying his reputation was at stake unless 
Udall said the report was just a preliminary 
inneragency memo” and did not, in effect, 
bear the imprimatur of the Interior Depart- 
ment, 

Udall did just that in mid-1969. He as- 
serted that the report was only a “prelimi- 
nary staff report.” He also denied allegations 
that Blatnik had attempted to suppress the 
report. A few weeks after talking to Stoddard, 
I talked to Representative Blatnik in his of- 
fice in Washington, in a room dominated by a 
wall-sized photograph of the John A. Blatnik 
Bridge that connects Duluth to Superior, 
Wis. Blatnik, who is retiring himself this 
year, was clearly sensitive to the charge, 
which is gospel among anti-Reserve activists, 
that he had tried to suppress or discredit the 
Stoddard Report, When the document came 
to his attention, he explained, he considered 
it “very, very preliminary, a small mimeo- 
graphed report by an on-the-spot chief.” He 
called up Udall, he said, and asked," ‘What 
about this Department of Interlor report?’ 
and Udall said, “What report?’ He didn’t 
know it existed. I said, ‘Why don’t you wait 
another season so you can tell whether effects 
are increasing or decreasing?’” 

Later, I asked Udall about the Stoddard 
Report. “I don’t come out with too much 
glory on this whole thing,” he said. He re- 
called that Blatnik had been “very upset” by 
the report, that “we needed his cooperation 
on a lot of things ... and we sort of muffled 
our ears a little bit as a result of his remon- 
strations. Everyone agreed to kind of fudge 
it by saying it wasn’t an official report. But it 
was all doubletalk. It was an Interior Depart- 
ment report. Blatnik and his people, in their 
effort to blunt it, were playing a lot of little 
games.” 

Blatnik emerges as a highly ambivalent 
actor in the Reserve saga. More than anyone, 
he seems to personify the profoundly con- 
flicting values at issue—namely, the environ- 
mental vs. the economic tensions. On the one 
hand, Blatnik, who is now chairman of the 
House Public Works Committee, has gained 
his principal national reputation as the 
House's main author and champion of wa- 
ter-pollution control legisiation, stemming 
back to the mid-fifties: He is now known to 
some as “Mr. Water Pollution Control.” 

This interest in clean waters stems natu- 
rally enough from the large amount of it in 
Blatnik’s thinly settled district—a consider- 
able portion of Minnesota’s 15,000 lakes of 
more than 10 acres in size are contained in 
the district, as is 161 miles of Superior's 
shoreline. On the other hand, so are the 
Mesabi Range, the taconite industry and the 
thousands of jobs it provides. Accordingly, 
“Mr. Water Pollution Control” was once glad 
to have been known at home as one of “the 
Taconite- Twins.” Blatnik was one of two 
Minnesota state legislators who, in the for- 
ties, were mainly responsible for getting tax 
legislation approved to attract taconite min- 
ing companies to Minnesota. 

Blatnik, however, denied having anything 
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to do with the Superiorside site that Reserve 
chose, And as I talked to him, the Represent- 
ative produced a large framed painting of the 
National Water Quality Laboratory on Lake 
Superior just 50 miles south of Reserve's 
plant, and he suggested that he had been in- 
strumental in getting the lab built at that 
particular site in order to keep a monitoring 
eye on Reserve. “Blatnik’s lab,” as it is called 
locally, has indeed played a critical role in 
bullding the case against Reserve. So the po- 
litical currents and cross-currents in which 
Blatnik figures clearly have been complicated. 

One major finding of the lab was that the 
mineral cummingtonite was turning up in 
water samples in the southwest part of the 
lake, and that Reserve's tailings were the only 
significant source of this mineral—a direct 
challenge to Reserve’s insistence, stemming 
back to 1947, that virtually all of its discharge 
settled immediately offshore from the plant. 

This and other evidence against the plant 
were put forth as Federal pure-water laws 
began to close in on Reserve in a series of en- 
forcement conference sessicns in Duluth in 
1969 and 1970—sessions held to establish 
abatement schedules for various Lake Supe- 
rior polluters. Reserve alone refused to come 
up with an abatement plan, even in the face 
of a final 180-day deadline set by law. Instead, 
as subpoenaed notes and memoranda have 
confirmed, Reserve and its co-owners, Armco 
and Republic Steel, practiced their own 
brand of counterpolitics. “By vigorous politi- 
cal activity, primarily in Washington,” ad- 
vised one memo, “it may be possible to amend 
or modify the ‘conclusions’ and ‘recommen- 
dations’” of the enforcement conference. 

The political activity included meetings 
between company representatives, includ- 
ing heads of Armco and Republic, both active 
in Republican party financing, and high-level 
Government officials. 

Nevertheless, William Ruckelshaus, who 
was then head of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, stood off White Hous? intru- 
sions and, after some delay, asked the Justice 
Department to take Reserve to court. 

The legal case against Reserve up to this 
point was hardly an open-and-shut one. As 
John Hills, the Justice Department lawyer 
who headed the trial forces against Reserve— 
he has since moved to the President’s Council 
on Environmental Quality—explained after 
the trial: “You had very subtle effects from 
the discharge. You had mammoth discharge, 
and yet the effects were not of the same kind 
as if you were putting cyanide in the water." 

But then, in the final months before the 
trial was: set to begin, the possibility arose 
that the effects of Reserve’s discharge might 
not be very subtle after all, that in fact the 
tailings contained, in effect, asbestos and 
might be slowly killing thousands of people. 
With this possibility came a major shift in 
the case against Reserve. The case moved a 
giant step to the very borders of scientific 
knowledge. The carcinogenicity of asbestos 
has been scientifically established only in 
recent years, largely as a result of tracing 
specific cancer cases to asbestos inhaled in 
certain occupational settings. Yet medical 
scientists are still not certain how asbestos 
causes cancer. This recent and incomplete 
understanding of the asbestos peril set the 
framework of much of the Reserve trial; it 
made scientific proof as much of an issue as 
legal proof. And scientific proof in court 
would be complicated by the fact that it 
takes 20 to 30 years, or more, from the time 
of initial exposure for asbestos-caused cancer 
to begin to take its toll. Reserve had been 
operating for only 17 years—and only 12 at its 
current rate of output. 

The original connection between Reserve's 
tailings and asbestos was, significantly 
enough, stressed not by any of the growing 
body of scientists who were working on the 
Reserve case, but by Arlene Lehto, the former 
hair stylist who became an environmental 
activist. 
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In the print-and-rubberstamp shop she 
and her husband operate on the Duluth hill- 
side, Mrs. Lehto described how she happened 
to put forward the connection. She said she 
Was casually talking with a geologist the night 
before she was to speak at a Canadian- 
American conference on Lake Superior in 
late 1972. He mentioned the similarity be- 
tween Reserve's discharge and asbestos, and 
somewhat rashly she worked it Into her 
speech. Members of both National Water 
Quality Laboratory and the Minnesota Pollu- 
tion Control Agency were there, and the rash 
observation stirred their thinking, at least 
in the back of their minds. 

One night, shortly afterwards, Gary Glass, 
a young scientist at the lab, had a nightmare. 
“My dream was that I should not drink the 
water,” he recalled recently in his office over- 
looking Lake Superior. The next morning, he 
said, he and Philip Cook, who was the lab’s 
technical coordinator for the upcoming trial, 
en poring over books in the lab’s library 

calls to experts around the coun- 
ne Within a week, they established the pos- 
sibility of a real-life nightmare—the nearly 
complete identity of Reserve particles with 
asbestos. 

Actually, Glass said, the identity had lit- 
erally been staring him in the face for three 
years—in the form of a blow-up of a micro- 
scopic photograph of a lake-water sample 
that had been taped up in his office. “I didn't 
know what it was, not having a mineralogical 
background,” Glass confessed. 

He pointed to a corner of the picture, at 
a black blotch about two inches long. “This 
is the one that really turned us on here,” he 
said with the sort of jolly exuberance of sci- 
entific discovery that transcends the poten- 
tially horrible implications of the discovery. 
“This has got the very same morphology—a 
bundle of fibers—as some of the papers on 
asbestos we saw right down in our library. 
Zing!" 

Many of those originally aware of the as- 
bestos finding were worried that Duluth- 
area residents would panic upon learning that 
their water may be carcinogenic; that given 
the long latency period of cancer from as- 
bestos, the water may already have planted 
cancerous seeds in older residents of the area. 
But the reaction of Duluthians was, and still 
is, remarkably calm. For a while, there was 
@ spurt in the sales of bottled water, but 
that leveled out rapidly. Duluth’s public- 
school system by now has installed a filter 
on at least one water tap on each floor of 
each school, But even that fs too much pre- 
caution for one member of the local board of 
education. “Filtered water doesn’t taste 
good,” he has complained, “We ought to have 
unfiltered water for those who prefer it.” 

When I visited the Duluth area a year 
after the first announcements of the cancer 
risk, I was eerily reminded of “On the 
Beach,” the novel in which people are going 
about their usual ways knowing about, but 
seemingly ignoring the inescapable radioac- 
tive death engulfing them. The difference 
being, of course, that a good deal could be 
done to avoid Duluth’s cancer peril, although 
very little apparently was being done. 

Gene Kaari of Silver Bay, a filter operator 
for Reserve with 14 years’ seniority, seemed 
to be expressing the general attitude—or, at 
least, a widely enunciated one: “What’s the 
matter with the water? We've been drinking 
it for all these years, and we're healthy. If 
there is a health hazard, it should have 
shown up before this.” 

Was there more than mere ignorance of 
the basic chronology of asbestos cancer—of 
the 20-year minimum dormancy period— 
beneath the apparent indifference? “Let's 
face it,” said Jeno Paulucci, a flamboyant 
and independent-minded food processor and 
Duluth’s best-known businessman, “I would 
imagine that a good share of our population, 
whether it's banker or printer, survives on 
the mining industry. So what they have in 
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their hearts, they don’t. say in their minds. 
So there's damned few that speak about the 
potential horror of Reserve's pollution be- 
cause there's fear, There's fear of losing busi- 
ness, They are afraid of the itron-mining 
business going away. I say, Jesus Christ, how 
stupid can you be?” 

Those most fearful about the economic 
consequences, of course, are the residents of 
Silver Bay, Reserve’s employes. They have 
been living for more than a year now under 
the cloud of the possibility that their jobs 
will be swept from under them—a possibility 
made intensely real by the fact. that the 
plant actually was shut down for a moment. 

At that point, according to newspaper in- 
terviews at the time, Reserve's workers 
seemed to be almost unanimous in con- 
demning the shutdown and Judge Lord, even 
though their own health may have been most 
imperiled of all by the plant's operation. (Re- 
serve’s smokestacks are said to be spewing 
asbestos fiber in the air around Silver. Bay. 
So both the town’s air and water supply 
may be carcinogenic.) Since the temporary 
shut-down, however, there has been a grow- 
ing resignation to the likelihood that some 
major change in the plant’s operation and 
in the lives of the workers is inevitable. “We 
just wish the courts would hurry up and 
decide what to do,” said Silver Bay’s Mayor, 
maun Koepke, who works at Reserve him- 
self. 

A slight, soft-spoken man, Koepke was 
wearing unfaded blue jeans and looking 
after three potatoes in aluminum-foil 
wrapping as they baked in a circular bar- 
becue rack when I talked to him. Wasn't he 
worried about getting cancer, I asked, trying 
to elicit some sense of what it was like to 
be earning a living at a job that might be 
killing you, “Well, you know, you hear about 
getting cancer from cigarettes and food addi- 
tives, and people don’t stop smoking or eat- 
ing,” he said, shrugging. Was anyone in 
Silver Bay bothered? Yes, he said, but they 
wouldn’t discuss it with an outsider. 

The next day, however, I arranged a clan- 
destine meeting with a Reserve worker sev- 
eral miles from the town. The worker as- 
knowledged he was concerned about the 
health threat and about his job. He was a 
bachelor, he explained, but if he had chil- 
dren, he would be less worried about his 
health and more worried about losing his 
job. 

The Federal Court case against Reserve be- 
gan on a warm August day last year in the 
modern Federal building in Minneapolis. 
The trial proceedings lasted almost without 
interruption until April of this year. The 
proceedings cost by one estimate more than 
$12-million and produced 20,000 pages of 
transcript, including an incredible amount 
of scientific testimony and countertesti- 
mony. 

On one side were arrayed the U.S. Govern- 
ment; the states of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan; the cities of Duluth and Su- 
perior, and half a dozen environmental 
groups. On the other: Reserve Mining, sup- 
ported by the Northeastern Minnesota De- 
velopment Association, the Duluth Area 
Chamber of Commerce, the villages of Silver 
Bay and Babbit (where Reserve's mine is 
located) and others. In the course of the 
trial, Reserve’s co-owners, Armco and Re- 
public Steel, were named as co-defendants 
by Judge Lord. 

Both sides marshaled scores of expert wit- 
nesses whose data and analysis reached into 
many arcane corners of science, ranging 
from oceanography to epidemiology to mi- 
croscopy. Some of the testimony revolved 
around the old question as to just where Re- 
serve’s tailings went after they were dumped 
into Lake Superior. Reserve acknowledged 
that ite was a major ingredient 
in its discharge and that the mineral ap- 
peared in water samples taken far from the 
plant. 
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But Reserve witnesses testified that cum- 
mingtonite was also found in the suspended 
sodiments of 60 rivers that emptied into 
the lake. Government witnesses said that 
the X-ray analysis upon which this conten- 
tion was largely based was faulty; they said 
that Reserve was the only major source of 
cummingtonite and that microscopic. par- 
ticles of the mineral found in the water 
supplies of Duluth and other downcurrent 
communities were therefore definitely trace- 
able to Reserve's outpouring. 

The focus of the scientific arguments, 
however, was the asbestos issue, which re- 
volved around several major scientific prem- 
ises that were extensively debated: 

That a substantial portion of Reserve's 
cummingtonite discharge is similar or 
identical to amosite asbestos, chemicaily 
and morphologically—in form and shape. 
Reserve witnesses stressed what they said 
were morphological differences: A crystal of 
amosite, they testified, was composed of 
bundles of fibers, whereas a cummingtonite 
crystal was more like “one coherent frag- 
ment.” Not so, said Government witnesses; 
Reserve's tailings appear in electron mi- 
croscope photography as bundles of fibers 
“indistinguishable” from amosite asbestos. 

That small fibers are as dangerous as 
larger ones. The Reserve particles in ques- 
tion were under five microns in length—less 
than one five thousandth of an inch— 
whereas Federal safety standards covering 
occupational exposure to asbestos restrict 
only the level of particles over five microns 
long. The Government said that this restric- 
tion existed because particles shorter than 
five microns were difficult to measure until 
the development of electron-microscope 
techniques. Reserve said this restriction 
existed because particles under five microns 
are not hazardous. 

That ingesting, as well as inhaling, asbes- 
tos fibers could cause cancer, The great bulk 
of the concrete evidence on asbestos-related 
cancer comes from industrial cases in which 
workers have inhaled asbestos particles. But 
Government witnesses, Including Dr. Irving 
Selikoff, a leading authority on asbestos- 
related health problems, testified that high 
gastro-intestinal cancer rates were found in 
asbestos workers and theorized that such 
cancer was caused by workers coughing up 
inhaled particles and then, in effect, ingest- 
ing them. Reserve witnesses referred to ani- 
mal studies which suggested that ingestion 
of asbestos did not cause cancer. 

That there is no safe level of exposure to 
asbestos. Government witnesses cited cases 
in which exposure to asbestos for only & 
short time or in relatively small concentra- 
tions—in an asbestos worker's home, for in- 
stance—was enough to cause cancer. The 
question of a safe or “threshold” level of 
exposure was important because of both the 
difficulty of measuring fiber levels in water 
supplies and the certainty that asbestos ley- 
els in Superior water were considerably less 
intense than in occupational settings upon 
which epidemiological evidence of a hazard 
was based. The Government presented evi- 
dence that there was no safe level; Reserve 
presented evidence that there was. 

“The available scientific and medical evi- 
dence,” Reserve stated near the end of the 
trial, “compels a conclusion that no possible 
health hazard can be attributed to Reserve.” 
The Government, on the other hand, argued 
that it was “probable” that ingestion of Re- 
serve’s fibers “will produce cancers and an 
increased rate of death.” Missing from the 
wide gap between the impossible and the 
probable were “the dead bodies,” as they 
have been inelegantly referred to—the pres- 
ence or absence of cancerous deaths clearly 
attributable to Reserve's discharge. 

A tissue test of Duluth residents who had 
been drinking Superior water for most of 
the time Reserve had been operating was 
conducted during the trial, but the test re- 
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sults were inconclusive. Nor did one court- 
appointed expert, Dr. Arnold Brown, a re- 
search pathologist associated with the Mayo 
Clinic, sustain either the probability or the 
impossibility. From his review of the scien- 
tific literature, he said, “I would be unable 
to predict .. . that there will be an adverse 
efect" from Reserve's discharge. Yet he also 
testified that “until we know what safe 
levels are, as a physician, who would rather 
see well people than sick people, I have some 
sort of compulsion to protect ourselves 
against known agents that produce cancer. 
That same compulsion evidently was what 
moved Judge Lord. He also seems to have 
been moved by the mounting suspicion that 
he and the legal process were being used by 
Reserve—that whatever the merits in elther 
side’s case and whatever the eventual out- 
come, the long and lengthening trial was 
serving Reserve's commercial purposes by 
prolonging its use of its present equipment. 

A turning point in the trial came with the 
surfacing of concrete evidence that Reserve 
was using the trial for just such an end. 
Alongside the sclentific arguments and coun- 
terarguments was waged an almost equally 
complex battle over the question of how fea- 
sible, financially and technologically, it was 
for Reserve to alter its operation. Reserve 
Officials insisted that the company could not 
afford to quit dumping in the lake, that on- 
land. disposal of its tailings would involve a 
vast overhaul of its operation and cost up- 
wards of $500-million and that the company 
could not run a profitable operation with 
on-land disposal. p 

The company also argued that it would 
take from three to five years for it to con- 
vert to on-land disposal and that; if it were 
forced to discontinue dumping in the mean- 
time, it would have to close down and lay 
off its 3,000 workers. The Government, on 
the other hand, presented evidence that it 
would cost only half as much to convert as 
Reserve claimed, and that it would be less 
costly for Armco and Republic to overhaul 
Reserve’s operation than for the steel com- 
panies to turn to the open market for their 
iron. 

The Government, however, seems to con- 
cede that Reserve’s operation would be less 
profitable. That concern, along with a de- 
sire to get as much use as possible out of 
it present equipment, appears to be the driv- 
ing force behind Reserve’s resistance to 
mending its water-polluting ways. 

In order to weigh the economic aspects of 
the case, Judge Lord, from early in the trial, 
tried to find out from Reserve officials what 
on-land disposal plans had been worked out 
in the event that he prohibited them from 
further discharging in the lake. The Reserve 
Officials insisted that their only alternative 
plan was to pump the tailings out, still into 
the lake, through a deep pipe. But in mid- 
February, after the trial had been under 
way for nearly half a year, the Government 
Subpoenaed documents from Armco and 
found a thick report of an “engineering task 
force” titled “Tailings Disposal, Alternate 
Studies, Final Recommendations, July 17, 
1972.” In the report, it was concluded that 
the deep-pipe system was “not technologi- 
cally or economically feasible,” and that an 
on-land disposal system, one which had been 
thoroughly looked into, appeared to be the 
only method that would satisfy regulatory 
agencies as well as technological require- 
ments, 

“What should I do to the sons-of-bitches?” 
Lord asked a visitor in his chambers. And 
in court he was not much more restrained. 
“This court has been misled for five months 
on a plan you weren't even serious about,” 
ssid Lord, who had once been a Golden 
Gloves boxer and now sounded as though 
he were tempted to take up the sport again. 
Lecturing C. William Verity Jr., chairman of 
the board of Armco, near the final moments 
of the trial, he went on: “The people of 
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Duluth had that unwelcome addition to their 
diet for five months while you made $5-mil- 
lion profit.” A few days later, Lord closed 
down the Reserve plant, 

A basic difference in legal philosophy, as 
well as a different reading of the testimony 
and evidence, separated Judge Lord’s decision 
to close the Reserve plant immediately from 
the Appeals Court’s stay of that decision. 
Lord weighed the possibility that further dis- 
charge endangered the lives of thousands of 
people against the economic. damage to 
Reserve, its owners and its employes. He 
evidently also put on. the. scales Reserve's 
and its owners’ apparent duplicity—and 
ruled in favor of halting the health danger. 
The Appeals Court, on the other hand, found 
that “although Reserve’s discharges repre- 
sent a possible medical danger, they have not 
in this case been proven to amount to a 
health hazard" (italics added), and decided 
in effect that the degree of risk, was less 
weighty than the “urgency” it found in the 
economic dislocation caused by the shut- 
down. 

Environmental lawyers are worried about 
the legal precedent the Appeals Court's rul- 
ing, if upheld, may set concerning the need 
to establish scientific certainty about a 
health hazard before relief is granted. Still, 
Reserve’s challengers take comfort in the 
fact that both District and circuit courts 
have sald that Reserve must halt its pollu- 
tion, Even the United States Supreme 
Court, while it has rejected Government 
appeals to overturn the circuit court’s stay of 
Judge Lord’s piant-closing injunction, has 
indicated It might be willing to uphold Lord’s 
injunction if an on-land site is not soon 
agreed upon and if plans are not set in 
motion to stem the daily flow of the 67,000 
tons of refuse into the once pristine lake. 

In surveying the quarter-century course of 
Reserve, from the company’s welcome on 
Lake Superior to the current tide sweeping 
it off, the Appeals Court’s neutral moral 
verdict—“neither heroes nor villains”—may 
stand the test of further history and of 
greater detachment. Others, however, find 
the moral lines quite clearly and oppositely 
drawn; and some would include the Appeals 
Court itself in the cast of villains. 

By any, reckoning, Reserve has hardly 
acquitted itself heroically, It has spent at 
least $6-million so far in legal costs in order 
to keep dumping in Lake Superior. It is 
still spending and still dumping. Thus, it is 
hard to dispel the suspicion, which provoked 
Judge Lord, that Reserve looks at such legal 
costs as simply another operating outlay, like 
the expense of new linings for its rock pul- 
verizers. Nor can Reserve find moral relief, 
even if it has found legal relief, in the, dis- 
tinction that its discharge may be only a 
possible, rather than a proven threat to the 
lives of thousands. 

One’s moral, or amoral, weighing of the 
case at this juncture must ultimately depend 
to a great degree on how great a health risk 
Reserve's discharge is seen to be. But given 
the long dormancy period involved in any 
cancer that may result, it may be another 
five or 10 years, or more, before irrefutable 
evidence is in, At that point, finally, the 
“monumental environmental mistake” on 
Lake Superior will reach a conclusive 
denouement, either in an epidemic of can- 
cerous death or—the happy ending—in a 
relieved glance backward at a dreadful 
hypothesis that for some reason never 
materialized. 


REDUCE THE PRICE OF SUGAR 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
prices our citizens are having to pay for 
sugar are far beyond reason and some- 
thing just must be done about it, and 
soon. 

Many of the people I talk to are in a 
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state of shock. They just do not under- 
stand how such prices can be permitted 
and why the Congress and the President 
seem to be powerless to take effective 
action. 

A year ago, a pound of sugar could be 
purchased in the supermarket for about 
16 cents. Now, in many cases, our citi- 
zens are being called upon to pay as 
much as 70 cents a pound and there is 
no sign that the end is in sight. With re- 
cent increases in wholesale prices, sugar 
is certain to go to 75 and 80 cents, and 
even higher, a pound, and there just does 
not seem to be any justifiable reason for 
such unprecedented increases. 

There are a number of factors which 
have contributed to the tremendous in- 
crease in the price of sugar over the past 
year. 

There is a strong and growing de- 
mand for sugar worldwide which has 
been accelerated by the increased world 
population and the enlarged purchasing 
power of the peoples of many nations of 
the world. Sugar is being used by more 
and more people and in more and more 
manufactured food products. While this 
increased consumption has been taking 
place, the production of sugar has not 
increased enough to make up for the in- 
creased demand. In each of the past -4 
years, the consumption of sugar has out- 
Stripped production on a worldwide basis. 
The United States imports more sugar 
than any other nation. In normal years, 
we produce 55 percent of our own needs, 
but it is estimated that this year we will 
import 51 percent of the sugar we need. 

There have been sugar cane and sugar- 
beet crop failures in many major areas 
of production. 

The heretofore unregulated commodi- 
ties market where sugar futures are 
bought and sold has played a key role 
in the pricing of sugar. It has been im- 
possible to determine up to now whether 
there has been an unlawful manipula- 
tion of that market. I am pleased that 
the Congress has approved legislation 
bringing this commodity exchange un- 
der regulation along with other commod- 
ity markets and the President approved 
this legislation on October 23, 1974, 

Naturally, inflation itself, which rer- 
meates the entire economy, has played 
a major role, but even beyond the nor- 
mal impact of inflation, some of. the 
sugar comparies seem to be reaping prof- 
its far beyond that which could be con- 
sidered fair and reasonable. I recall 
seeing a few weeks ago the profit state- 
ment for Great Western United Corp., 
the largest beet sugar refiner in the 
United States, reflecting that the earn- 
ings of that company increased 1,120 per- 
cent in the past 3 months, That company 
is not alone. There is something wrong 
with this situation. 

The United States has been unable 
to produce enough sugar to meet our 
domestic needs. Much of the sugar must 
necessarily come from imports. In the 
past, there was more sugar produced 
worldwide than was needed, and the 
prices were so low that our domestic pro- 
ducers were not encouraged to plant 
sugar cane or sugar beets: The Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, established the 
U.S. sugar policy providing marketing 
limitations through quotas for both do- 
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mestie production and foreign imports 
of sugar. 

Insofar as production in the United 
States is concerned, incentive payments 
are made to producers on a sliding scale, 
such payments being financed by an ex- 
cise tax on sugar of about one and a half 
cents on each pound of raw sugar which 
is converted to refined sugar. The entire 
subsidy program costs only about $90 
million per year, while the excise tax 
produces about $110 million in revenue 
each year, thus more than offsetting the 
subsidy. 

The House of Representatives, on June 
5 of this year by a vote of 175 to 209 de- 
clined to approve the renewal of the 
Sugar Act, 

The unprecedented worldwide demand 
for sugar, the sugar crop failures in the 
United States and many parts of the 
world, the confusion rising out of the 
failure to renew the Sugar Act and other 
events have all combined to create un- 
certainty and utter chaos in the world 
sugar market. 

The permanent and long-range an- 
swer to this question is to increase pro- 
duction of sugar in the United States. 

Additional acreage must be planted 
in sugar cane and sugar beets in this 
country. Also, additional refining and 
processing facilities must be constructed 
to take care of the increased production. 
Right now, we do not have in the United 
States enough capacity to refine all of 
the sugar we consume, even if we had 
sufficient production. I strongly urge that 
our domestic producers be encouraged to 
plant more sugar cane and sugar bects to 
provide a much larger share of our 
domestic sugar needs. 

I call on the Attorney General to in- 
vestigate fully any possible antitrust vio- 
lations by those who control the sugar 
market and sugar prices. I am encour- 
aged that the Attorney General an- 
nounced that such an investigation is 
underway, and I sincerely hope that no 
stone will be left unturned to make cer- 
tain that our antitrust laws are complied 
with to the fullest. 

The Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility commenced hearings today in an 
effort to ascertain the reasons for the 
large sugar price increases this year. This 
is an encouraging step toward ascertain- 
ing all of the facts, which the Congress 
and the administration need in order to 
take action. I urge that the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability make its find- 
ings and report as soon as possible so 
that this information will be available 
to the Congress, the administration, and 
the general public. 

I am encouraged that the Subcommit- 
tee on Domestic Marketing and Con- 
sumer Relations of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee has announced hearings 
on December 3 and December 5 on the 
sugar price problem and I am hopeful 
that, as all the facts become known, the 
House Agriculture Committee might con- 
sider further whether it is appropriate 
to renew the Sugar Act with such 
changes and revisions as may be neces- 
sary to meet the current supply-and- 
demand situation. Consideration might 
also be given as to what other steps the 
Congress might need to take to encour- 
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age more domestic production of sugar 
cane and sugar beets and the construc- 
tion of facilities to refine and process ad- 
ditional production in the United States. 
All available information points to the 
fact that world consumption will likely 
continue very high indeed, and that we 
can no longer count on foreign producers 
to furnish a major portion of our domes- 
tic needs at reasonable prices. I am sure 
that our domestic producers will find it 
to their financial advantage to plant ad- 
ditional acreage in sugar beets and sugar 
cane once our national sugar policy is 
clearly established. 

I am not convinced that the present 
confusion and high price of sugar will 
continue indefinitely. I certainly hope 
not. There are just too many unknowns 
in the present situation, including the 
role of the speculators in the commodity 
market. Some of them might be in for 
a rude awakening when all the facts are 
known, Such facts will certainly be as- 
certained. I do feel that the appropriate 
committees of Congress should explore 
the need for permanent sugar legislation 
to encourage the additional domestic 
production of sugar and a reasonable im- 
port program to fill the gap remaining 
between our own anticipated domestic 
production and consumption. 

Our consumers are the helpless victims 
of circumstances beyond their control, 
and they are entitled to the assurance 
that the Congress and the administration 
are working to solve the problem, 


DEATH OF RAYMOND PACE 
ALEXANDER 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, 
Philadelphia lost one of its outstanding 
leaders last Sunday. A very good friend 
of mine, Raymond Pace Alexander, 
served as senior judge of the Philadel- 
phia Common Pleas Court and was a 
leader in Philadelphia’s black commu- 
nity. Our relationship went back over 
many years focusing especially on the 
sixties when we fought many civil rights 
battles together. I am greatly saddened 
by his death. 

I ask unanimous consent that two arti- 
cles from the Philadelphia Inquirer de- 
tailing his outstanding career be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

R. ALEXANDER Dies; FIGHTER FOR His RACE 
(By Jim Mann) 

Raymond Pace Alexander, senior judge of 
the Common Pleas Court here, and leading 
figure in Philadelphia's black community for 
half a century, died early Sunday at the age 
of 76. 

The judge had remained active until his 
death. After spending Saturday at a meet- 
ing of black lawyers and Judges in New York, 
he had returned to work in his Judicial cham- 
bers. Police and his wife, attorney Sadie T. M. 
Alexander, found him dead of an apparent 
heart attack in his chambers early Sunday. 

Funeral services will be held at 11 a.m. 
Wednesday at the First Baptist Church, 17th 
and Sansom Streets, with the Rey, Leon Sul- 
livan officiating. 

In 1924, when Judge Alexander—then just 
out of Harvard Law School—was excluded 
from a Chestnut Street theater showing the 
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movie “Ten Commandments,” he took the 
theater owners to court and won from them 
a pledge never to discriminate again. 

It was to be the first of many civil rights 
battles for him. For several decades there- 
after, Judge Alexander spearheaded efforts to 
force movie houses, theaters, restaurants and 
hotels to stop excluding black people or 
serving them in separate facilities. 

In the early 1930s, he took two Chester 
County school districts to court after they 
tried to establish racially segregated school 
systems near and along the Main Line. His 
victory in that case marked an end to de jure 
segregation in the Pennsylvania schools. 

Later, after he was elected a Democratic 
City Councilman in 1951, Judge Alexander 
single-handedly began the legal moves to end 
the exclusion of blacks from Girard College— 
efforts that were culminated more than 15 
years later with a U.S. Supreme Court order 
to admit blacks to the college. 

When he was appointed to the bench in 
1959, he became the first black judge to serve 
on the Common Pleas Court. 

The judge was active also in national and 
foreign affairs. Early in his career, he served 
as president of the National Bar Association, 
the organization of black lawyers and jurists. 

After World War II, he made a tour of U.S. 
Army facilities in Europe and came back 
with a report entitled “One Army or Two?”, 
which urged Secretary of Defense George 8. 
Marshall to end all forms of segregation in 
the armed forces. 

In 1947, the judge—who always maintained 
close ties to the city’s Jewish community— 
played an important role in obtaining sup- 
port in the United Nations for the resolution 
creating the state of Israel. 

As he later recalled it, when the U.N. res- 
olution was about to come to a vote, he went 
to Washington and persuaded the embassies 
of Haiti and Liberia, and through them the 
embassy of Ethiopia to vote for the state of 
Israel, 

Judge Alexander had literally worked his 
way up to this position of prominence from 
the Philadelphia streets. The son of a riding- 
school operator, he was born in 1898 into a 
large family, and his mother died when he 
was young. 

CENTRAL HIGH 

The judge used to recall that as a boy he 
had earned money by selling newspapers, 
working at a market, huckstering with a 
horse and wagon, working for the railroads 
and doing song-and-dance and summer-stock 
theater at Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
resorts. 

He attended the old Central High School 
at Broad and Green Streets, and was grad- 
uated in 1917 as one of the 10 most distin- 
guished students in his class. When he was 
named commencement speaker, he chose the 
topic, “The Future of the Negro in America.” 

Judge Alexander was awarded a scholar- 
ship to the University of Pennsylvania, and 
went on from there to Harvard Law School, 
graduating in 1923. 

Afterward, he returned to Philadelphia to 
undertake both his private law practice and 
his battles against discrimination. 

“Central city," he later wrote, “was sim- 
ply ‘off limits’ for the Negro lawyer, as 
were ... all central city restaurants, hotels, 
even lunch counters and drugstore soda 
counters and, unbelievably, all movie houses 
and legitimate theaters, except those that 
had segregated second-floor galleries.” 

The judge opened his first law office on 
Lombard Street, he said, because that was 
the only street on which a black man could 
rent an office. 

From then on for nearly 30 years as a pri- 
vate attorney, and 20 years as a public offi- 
cial, Judge Alexander took on a wide va- 
riety of cases and causes. As a city council- 
man, for instance, he asked in 1954 that 
funds for the city’s Mummers parade be cut 
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off until “black-faced caricatures” 


stopped. 


were 


PICKED BY EBONY 


In 1963, Ebony Magazine named Judge 
Alexander one of the most Influential Ne- 
groes in the United States. 

In the 1960s, the judge sometimes spoke 
out against what he thought to be philo- 
sophical mistakes by a younger generation 
of black leaders. 

In 1966, he condemned the call for ‘black 
power,” terming it “a hazardous and mean- 
ingless catch-phrase which is as dangerous 
and divisive for the Negro as the white rac- 
ism which we have opposed for so long.” 

In 1972, he attacked black American 
athletes at the Olympics for insisting on 
separate facilities. On another occasion, he 
deplored black anti-Semitism and said it 
originated with “white crackpots who hate 
the Jews.” 

Ironically, in 1968, after the U.S. Supreme 
Court finally ordered the integration of Gi- 
rard College, Judge Alexander appeared at a 
celebration by demonstrators outside the col- 
lege walls and was booed by younger blacks, 
He said he didn’t mind. “This wall wouldn’t 
have been broken if I hadn't started the 
original court case in 1954,” he said. 

The judge’s wife, the former Sadie Tanner 
Nossell, is believed to have been the first 
black woman in the United States to receive 
a doctorate when she received her Ph.D. in 
economics from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1922, 

She later received a law degree and en- 
tered into private practice with Judge Alex- 
ander. She is a former member of President 
Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights and the 
Philadelphia Human Relations Commission, 

The couple was married in 1923, and in re- 
cent years lived at 700 Westview St., Mount 
Airy. 

The judge is survived also by two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Melvin Brown and Mrs. Rae Alex- 
ander Minter, and by two grandchildren, 
Virginia Ann Brown and Raymond Alexander 
Brown. 


His LEGACY Is A BETTER CITY 


When Raymond Pace Alexander graduated 
among the top students in his class at Cen- 
tral High School in 1917 he delivered a com- 
mencement address entitled “The Future of 
the Negro in America.” That phrase de- 
scribes a cause to which the distinguished 
attorney, public official, jurist and civil 
rights worker devoted a lifetime. 

His death at 76 deprives Philadelphia and 
the nation of an outstanding fighter against 
racial discrimination who was equally ac- 
tive in promoting good race relations. Judge 
Alexander believed in brotherhood, and he 
made true believers of many, black and 
white, who were privileged to know him. 

Although a persistent battler for minority 
rights, he gave dedicated service to humanity 
irrespective of color or creed. As a part of 
the reform movement spearheaded by Jo- 
seph C. Clark and Richardson Dilworth he 
became the first black elected to City Coun- 
cil when the new City Charter went into ef- 
fect in 1952. In 1959 he became the first 
black judge in Common Pleas Court. And it 
was in the 1950s, while a councilman, that 
he began the long struggle to abolish racial 
discrimination at Girard College—finally 
ending successfully with a U.S. Supreme 
Court decision. 

But Mr. Alexander was an activist for civil 
rights long before it was a popular cause. 
When he began his career here as a practic- 
ing attorney after graduating from Harvard 
Law School in 1928, blacks were customarily 
excluded from center-city hotels and res- 
taurants. They could not rent office space in 
many buildings. They were either barred 
from motion picture theaters or restricted 
to segregated seating. 

At a time when many blacks accepted 
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segregation in silence, and most whites 
hardly gave it a thought, young Mr. Alex- 
ander began a series of challenges in and out 
of the courts that brought revolutionary 
advances for equality in public accommoda- 
tions in the City of Brotherly Love. 

Raymond Pace Alexander was a man of 
courage and eloquence. He loved Philadel- 
phia and he has left it a better city. His 
legacy of vastly improved human relations 
deserves to endure. If his spirit prevails, it 
shall. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
failure of the U.S. Senate to ratify the 
Genocide Convention has been a blot on 
our record in the field of human rights. 
It seems an anomaly that America, which 
has been viewed as a leader in the field 
of human rights, should permit such im- 
portant human rights treaties as the 
Genocide Convention to languish before 
this body for a full quarter century. 

In addition to the very cogent moral 
arguments for supporting ratification of 
this Convention, I would like to point out 
to my colleagues two important points 
that were made by former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the U.N., Charles Yost, during 
hearings of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

First, he noted that our detractors 
have sought to exploit our failure to 
ratify this treaty whenever the United 
States sought to champion another hu- 
man rights issue. This was a verbal chal- 
lenge to which our diplomatic corps has 
never been able to adequately respond. 

Second, Ambassador Yost noted that 
since the treaty was first drafted and 
circulated, there have emerged a number 
of new nations, particularly in Africa 
and Asia. These states have yet to ex- 
press an opinion regarding this Conven- 
tion but ratification by a major power 
such as the United States may well pro- 
vide the needed impetus for a renewal of 
interest in the treaty. 

These arguments are as cogent today 
as they were during the committee’s 
hearings and I urge my colleagues to act 
on them. 


MANPOWER POLICY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Manpower Policy Task Force, 
chaired by Sar A. Levitan of the Cen- 
ter for Manpower Policy Studies at the 
George Washington University, recent- 
ly issued a policy statement entitled 
“Manpower Policies for a New Admin- 
istration.” 

The task force is a private nonprofit 
organization of academic manpower ex- 
perts, devoted to the promotion of re- 
search in manpower policy. Its policy 
statement reviews the development in na- 
tional manpower policy culminating in 
the enactment of the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act in the first 
session of the 93d Congress, current man- 
power needs in the face of stagflation, 
and some long-range challenges con- 
sistent with our Nation's socioeconomic 
goals. 

I believe my colleagues will find this 
policy statement both informative and 
useful. As the task force concludes: 
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This is no time to slacken human re- 
source development efforts nor to visit 
the costs of anti-Inflation efforts upon those 
who have been less the villians and more 
the victims than others. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the policy statement and a list 
of the membership of the National Man- 
power Policy Task Force be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: 

MANPOWER POLICIES For A NEW 
ADMINISTRATION 


The beginning of a new administration is 
an appropriate time for reviewing past pol- 
icies, assessing current conditions, and an- 
alyzing future needs. The National Manpower 
Policy Task Force offered its assessments and 
recommendations at the beginning of the 
Nixon administration, hopefully with some 
positive impacts, In this policy statement, 
we briefly review the manpower policies of 
the last six years, and offer unsolicited advice 
to policymakers in the Ford administration 
and In Congress. 

PAST PERFORMANCE 


The major manpower policy thrusts of the 
Nixon years were the decentralization, de- 
categorization, and consolidation of man- 
power programs. These were ultimately com- 
bined in the passage of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act in December 
1973. A solid achievement, it was the right 
approach for the right time. The initial 
impetus for manpower programs was neces- 
sarily national, but with a decade of experi- 
ence to build upon, the time had come to 
adapt the results of that experience to the 
particular needs of local labor markets. The 
passage of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act was only a first step. A 
major effort will be required before the chief 
elected state and local officials will acquire 
a full appreciation and understanding of 
manpower problems and before state and 
local manpower staffs will develop the neces- 
sary planning and administrative skills. 

The Department of Labor, which retains 
federal responsibility, has several difficult 
assignments, It must continue to confront 
some manpower issues which are national in 
scope, such as the problems of youth, older 
workers, and veterans, and accept respon- 
sibility for aiding migrant workers, Indians, 
and others whom state and local govern- 
ment cannot, or would not, effectively serve. 
It also must maintain a monitoring and eval- 
uation role to assure that national objectives 
specified in the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act are pursued, and to provide 
technical assistance without “hovering” over 
state and local decisionmakers. 

The Nixon administration left office with 
another important, but unfinished accom- 
plishment to its credit—the introduction of 
& plan to reform the welfare system. Earnings 
from employment is the preferred source of 
income in the American, as in any other, 
society, but a basic floor of economic security 
should be a social right of all citizens in an 
affluent society. A guaranteed minimum in- 
come accompanied by work incentives and 
income supplements for the working poor 
appears to be a desirable way to accomplish 
the goal. While the Nixon administration 
faltered in its commitment before Congress 
might have acted, important groundwork 
was laid in formulation of the concepts and 
education of the public. 

In other manpower policy areas, the Nixon 
administration’s record was mixed, It op- 
posed the introduction of a public employ- 
ment program as a countercyclical device 
and as an initial small step toward guaran- 
teeing employment. However, once Congress 
insisted, the executive branch followed 
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through with vigor and determination in its 
administration of the program. 

On the negative side, the administration 
was responsible for cutting back badly needed 
budgetary support for manpower services as 
well as community antipoverty agencies 
which had gained valuable experience as 
deliverers of manpower and social services. 
It contributed to spreading a negative image 
of manpower efforts, far beyond what was 
Justified by evaluative data. Budget retrench- 
ment made the decentralization of programs 
to state and local officials more difficult as 
they faced the unwelcome task of breaking 
a smaller loaf among an increasing multi- 
tude of potential clients. 

THE CURRENT SCENE 


The Ford administration faces difficult 
manpower challenges. The most immediate 
issue is to cope with the problems of unem- 
ployment and inflation. Joblessness is rising 
to socially and politically unacceptable 
levels, yet “double digit” inflation persists, a 
pace never before known in peacetime. 
Traditional methods of fighting inflation 
have always visited their major costs on 
those least able to bear them—those already 
at the lower margins of the labor market. 
Strong voices in the federal establishment 
and outside continue to advocate fighting in- 
fiation with insufficient regard for rising 
unemployment. But the current inflation 
did not originate with labor shortages, excess 
labor market bargaining power, or excess 
demand. Labor market bargaining power is 
now obviously a factor, but it must be recog- 
nized as an effort to “catch up” after re- 
markable ;vestraint. We believe that the use 
of weapons with adverse labor market im- 
pacts to fight an inflation which counts no 
labor market phenomena among its causes 
will be costly, ineffective, and ‘above all, in- 
equitable. Yet, the pace of inflation must 
be slowed, and we have no pat answers how 
to deal with the situation. 

One thing is certain, however. Increased 
monetary and fiscal restraint will further 
boost the already high levels of unemploy- 
ment. Whatever policies are adopted, we be- 
lieve that society has a clear responsibility 
to protect and compensate those who bear 
the burden of national policies aimed to 
reduce inflation for the rest of us. 

Unemployment compensation and public 
assistance benefits are first line defenses. 
President Ford’s proposal to bolster unem- 
ployment compensation by extending regular 
benefits 13 weeks and implementing a spe- 
cial program of up to 26 weeks for workers 
who qualify for compensation on the basis 
of employment and earnings but who are 
not in covered industries, are necessary and 
timely steps, but not enough. Except for 
those for whom gainful employment is not 
a reasonable alternative, income support is 
not desirable. To idle willing hands is no 
way to fight an inflation originating in short- 
ages. Public service employment was suf- 
ficiently successful under the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1971 to win the approv- 
al of liberals and conservatives alike. It 
makes sense because it maintains productive 
activity and output. It is less costly than 
often supposed because its expenditures 
are partly offset by savings in income main- 
tenance programs. Creation of public service 
jobs is less inflationary than the customary 
“trickle down” approach of creating employ- 
ment by generating aggregate demand for 
goods and services. It requires minimal capi- 
tal investment and rations its jobs directly to 
the unemployed. While public employment 
measures could become a disguise for unpro- 
ductive Income maintenance and could re- 
place other public budgetary commitments 
with no real increase in jobs, these abuses 
can be minimized by prudent public admin=- 
istration. The major issue is not whether to 
introduce public employment programs, but 
on what scale, The Task Force has previous- 
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ly recommended a public service employment 
program providing work for one quarter of 
the unemployed above 4.5 percent, with an 
automatic “trigger” releasing funds for use 
in depressed local labor markets as national 
unemployment rates increase. The Ford ad- 
ministration’s plans for a Community Im- 
provement Corps to hire unemployment in- 
surance exhaustees for short-term public 
works and beautification projects emphasize 
temporary, work-relief at low wages. An an- 
nual average of over 1.8 million persons ex- 
hausted benefits in the past three years, 
and there may be more in the coming year. 

If a plan is adopted which provides jobs 
for a large proportion of these unemployed, 
it could be a very useful tool. But the Com- 
munity Improvement Corps is not a sub- 
stitute for an expanded program along the 
lines of the Emergency Employment Act 
which served a broad range of the unem- 
ployed and funded needed “regular” jobs 
above as well as at the entry level, thus in- 
Suring transitional opportunities. Provision 
should be made not only for those who ex- 
haust compensation benefits, but for those 
who lose their jobs and want to continue 
working. President Ford's proposal might 
complement an expanded public employment 
program along the lines initlated in 1971 sub- 
ject to a 4,5 percent trigger funding formula. 

Public service employment is only a piece 
of an antistagfiation manpower policy, A 
recession is also an appropriate time to up- 
grade the skills of the labor force. The costs 
of training otherwise unemployed people are 
reduced by the drop in their foregone earn- 
ings. Trainees are not tempted by job avail- 
ability to drop out before completion of 
training courses, and employers are not likely 
to raid the training facilities, Program ad- 
ministrators are not so anxious to reduce 
training time to the minimum, and substan- 
tial skills can be provided. Training must 
remain a central component of manpower 
policy. 

The public employment service is a neces- 
sary cornerstone of our manpower efforts. 
Important improvements have been and are 
being made to augment its ability to serve 
both employers and jobseekers, Experiments 
have demonstrated that, in addition to its 
direct placement functions, it can do more 
to spread job market information and im- 
prove the abilities of employees and em- 
ployers to exercise their own initiative in the 
job market. Shortening the duration of fric- 
tional unemployment is an obyious contribu- 
tion to reducing overall unemployment. 
Vigorous steps are, therefore, needed to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the public em- 
ployment service and to fully utilize its re- 
sources under CETA. 

Despite notable progress in the last dec- 
ade, race, sex, and age discrimination still 
persists. Differences in skill, experience, pro- 
ductivity, and labor market mobility account 
for only a portion of the high average un- 
employment (and lower earnings) among 
minority groups and women. The immediate 
goal should be to eliminate market discrimi- 
nation to assure that persons with equal 
skills and abilities are treated equally. In the 
longer run, differences in training, education, 
and work experience must, then, be attacked. 
A more vigorous antidiscrimination policy 
and enforcement is needed both in the short- 
and long-run to achieve these aims. 

Finally, continued research is needed into 
the functioning of labor markets. The cur- 
rent economic crisis has suggested how much 
there is still to be learned. Research is a 
long-range investment, not to be cut back in 
short-run emergencies. 

The limited funds invested in labor market 
research have been carefully husbanded and 
for the most part wisely spent. Advancing the 
frontiers of knowledge and experimenting 
with new approaches are high risk activities 
where failures are more likely than successes. 
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Yet, there is no other road to progress. Con- 
tinued research into improving productivity 
and labor market efficiency is an indirect but 
not unimportant weapon against both un- 
employment and inflation. 

THE LONG-TERM CHALLENGES 


In addition to pressing immediate needs, 
longer-range challenges also cannot be 
ignored. The American people, guided by (or 
guiding) every administration since World 
War II, have made Herculean efforts to up- 
grade the quality of the nation’s human 
resources. That expenditures on education 
have risen from $6 billion to over $100 billion 
a year is only one gross indicator of those 
efforts. With a vast deficit in human resource 
development stemming from a severe depres- 
sion and a major war, followed by a rapidly 
changing technology, the corrective action 
was timely and positive. As a result, no per- 
sistent skill shortages remained even during 
the tight labor markets in the past decade. In 
the 1970s circumstances have changed, and 
imbalances in the supply of and demand for 
skilled and highly-educated manpower are 
becoming a more and more frequent occur- 
rence, In a society where freedom of occupa- 
tional choice is an unchallenged right, plan- 
ning and information are needed to guide 
human resource investments in order to 
maintain a balance between supply and de- 
mand and to avoid wasteful surpluses or 
shortages. 

Accompanying that investment in human 
resource development was the challenge of 
absorbing into the work force the swelling 
cohort of youths, the product of the high 
postwar birth rates. That group has now 
passed through the years of formal education. 
Continual improvements in the quality of 
preparation given youth for productive lives 
will be needed, but the quantifiable challenge 
is a declining one. However, human resource 
development needs do not end with a high 
school or college diploma. Whether because 
of changing technology and social priorities 
or due to the changing occupational prefer- 
ences of maturing workers, a need for insti- 
tutional facilities to provide recurrent educa- 
tion—upgrading and mid-career changes— 
will be a continuing challenge in which the 
efforts of individuals, public institutions, and 
employing organizations must join, Opening 
second or subsequent careers and other pro- 
ductive outlets for the persisting energies of 
the longer-livec population and assuring that 
educationally disadvantaged people are not 
left out, are parts of that same challenge. 

In the long run, increased productivity is 
the major route to raising living standards. 
Much has been learned by employers about 
motivating employees, but little of it has 
been applied in public policy. The new career 
education emphasis relating schooling to 
work can be expanded for adults as well as 
chiidren and youth. Areas of particularity 
slow productivity growth can also be identi- 
fied and attacked. 

As another ever-present long-range chal- 
lenge, we always have the poor with us. Man- 
power programs have helped many individ- 
uals to surmount the handicaps they have 
faced in job market competition, but some- 
one is always at the end of the line. The task 
of helping them is a never-ending, but an 
essential one. Current efforts to improve the 
efficacy of the remedial manpower system 
which evolved over the last decade should not 
obscure its fundamental mission—to provide 
a helping hand to those who are failing in 
or being failed by the labor market, 

Finally, there remains the challenge to de- 
sign a system that would provide adequately 
for those who cannot support themselves, but 
without destroying incentives for the able- 
bodied to contribute to their own mainte- 
nance. Work and welfare have typically been 
portrayed as mutually exclusive alternatives. 
For an increasingly large proportion of the 
population, however, the choice is not work 
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or welfare, but work and welfare. The need 
is to provide income supplements to the 
working poor with a decent support for all 
at a level which is compatible with an afflu- 
ent society. 

A MANPOWER AGENDA 


In summary, this is no time to slacken hu- 
man resource development efforts nor to 
visit the costs of anti-inflation efforts upon 
those who have been less the villains and 
more the victims than others. Despite the 
occasional stumblings of trial and error and 
fluctuations in commitment, the manpower 
experience overall has been one of persistent 
progress. That progress should continue 
with: 

1, Augmentation of decentralized planning 
and administrative capabilities under fed- 
eral policy guidance, 

2. Compassionate efforts to promote self- 
support methods of income maintenance, 
combining, where necessary, work with wel- 
fare, rather than treating the two as separate 
systems. 

3. Priority on improving the employability 
and employment opportunities for those fac- 
ing disadvantages in their competition for 
jobs. 

4. Vigorous 
ment. 

5. Long-range investment in human re- 
source development including early and re- 
current career education for adults as well as 
youths. 

6. Expansion of public service employment 
as both a countercyclical tool to protect the 
unemployed and as 3 transitional process for 
the disadvantaged. 

7. Continued emphasis on training and re- 
training during the recession to take advan- 
tage of immediate lower costs and to spark 
productivity during recovery. 

8. Search for other opportunities to in- 
crease productivity and reduce labor costs. 

9. Research into labor market behavior 
and institutions, 

10. Most of all, recognition that the cur- 
rent inflation did not start in the labor 
market and cannot be cured there. 

These general principles, implemented 
programatically based on a dozen years of 
experience with manpower policy, can, we 
are convinced, contribute both to short-run 
problem solution and long-run national 
progress. They can be the basis of wise man- 
power policy for a new administration. 


NATIONAL MANPOWER POLICY TASK FORCE 
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antidiscrimination enforce- 


J. CARTER BROWN DOES IT AGAIN 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an excellent newspaper article recently 
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published in the Providence Sunday 
Journal on Mr. J. Carter Brown, Director 
of the National Gallery of Art. 

This article reviews Mr. Brown’s ac- 
complishments during the 5 years he has 
served as Director. It emphasizes his vir- 
tuosity and his leadership, and his ability 
to energize this great collection which is 
a focal point for so many Washington 
visitors. Over 325,000 visited a single ex- 
hibit, “African Art and Motion,” this 
summer. The gallery also serves as an 
important center for teaching and schol- 
arship. In large measure due to Mr. 
Brown’s imaginative planning, the gal- 
lery’s attendance has increased by 50 per- 
cent in a year’s time. 

Iam especially pleased that Mr. Brown 
is a native of my own State of Rhode 
Island. As chairman of the Senate Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Arts and Human- 
ities, his work has a particular interest to 
me, and I am delighted that it has so en- 
hanced our appreciation and under- 
standing of excellence and quality in the 
visual arts fields, both historic and con- 
temporary. 

Written by Carol McCabe of the Jour- 
nal-Bulletin Washington Bureau, this 
article has a special literary flavor and 
Style. 

I commend it to my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent that its text be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

J, CARTER Brown DOES IT AGAIN 
(By Carol McCabe) 

J. Carter Brown, who just turned 40, seems 
to be having the time of his life. 

The Empress of Iran drops in to see his 
Renoirs whenever she’s in town. “She’s ex- 
ceptionally sensitive,” he says. 

The President of Italy visited him last 
month and saw the Leonardo Da Vincl paint- 
ing that in 1967 cost five million dollars. One 
of the highest prices ever paid for any paint- 
ing. 

Last week, Brown dined at the British Em- 
bassy with Prince Richard, Duke of Glou- 
cester, Queen Elizabeth’s first cousin. It was, 
he says one of those, “Your Royal Highness 
this and Your Royal Highness that” evenings, 
but he liked the Duke. “He’s really into 
architecture.” 

And just a few weeks ago, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Nicholas Brown unpacked a 
parcel from France containing one 4414 by 
363% inch oil painting on canvas and chided 
Tie New York Times for reporting that he'd 
paid eight million dollars for the 17th cen- 
tury painting by Georges de La Tour. The 
true price, he said, was only “in the range 
between two and two and a half million.” 

The acquisition of the painting, “Repent- 
ant Magdalen” by the National Gallery of 
Art, of which J. Carter Srown is director, was 
described as a remarkable coup and a cul- 
tural event of some magnitude. 

“On the Richter scale of delights,” he told 
an inteviewer this week, “it did rank pretty 
high.” 

We were sitting in his office, a once somber 
room that has become a display of artistic 
energy since he moved in. A shiny, burl- 
patterned round table replaces the standard 
government issue, keep-your-distance desk. 
We sat in orange chairs anc he leaned back 
in his, lacing his fingers behind his head. 

Behind him, a long white plastic shelf 
held art bocks and papers, a block-numbered 
calendar and a digital clock silently moving 
new times into place as we talked. Above 
the shelf was a splashy contemporary paint- 
ing by Franz Kline, who would not have been 
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represented in the National. Gallery at all 
before Carter Brown's time. Brown quietly 
ended the old policy that an artist must be 
dead 20 years before his work would be 
considered. 

‘The difference In the room was indicative 
of the new life throughout the gallery. 

Since he became its director five years ago, 
J. Carter Brown has brought stunning vigor 
to the neo-classic marble palace on the mall. 

“Do you really notice?” he asked. His eye- 
brows, still sunburned from summer sail- 
ing, shot up and he looked pleased. “I don’t 
see it happening, of course. It’s like a tree 
growing. It’s terribly slow sometimes.” 

Then he talked about some of the things 
that have happened, starting with the new 
painting, one of oniy 38 surviving works by 
de La Tour. It joins one of the world’s most 
comprehensive surveys of French paintings. 

“The collection here is so fine that it's 
getting increasingly hard to find anything 
in private hands worth adding. I felt I had a 
moral obligation to do what we could to get 
this picture here.” 

Brown, who joined the gallery in 1961, 
began negotiating in the mid-sixties with 
the French collector who owned the de La 
Tour. Difficulties stemmed from France's 
reluctance to let such a treasure leave the 
country. 

“Last February, we were told it was only 
a matter of days. I hung by the telephone. 
Then came the Cabinet shakeup, Pompidou’s 
iliness and death, the election, and then, 
the worst disaster of all, the August vaca- 
tions In France. I got word through friends 
that nothing could happen for at least six 
months,” 

There were rumors during the spring and 
summer that Baron Bich, the ballpoint pen 
king who financed the French challenge in 
the America’s cup, wanted to buy the paint- 
ing. 

“I was out on the twelves:this summer,” 
Brown said, making a wry face. “As a matter 
of fact I was in the cockpit of Mariner when 
she raced against France. I looked up from 
the cockpit and saw both Baron Bich and his 
son Bruno aboard France and I thought I'd 
better lose or we'd never see the de La Tour. 

“Well, it came through of course and was 
such a surprise. 

“And the timing couldn't have been better. 
The Hirshhorn was about to open across 
the mall, and this gave us something to get 
our show on the road with.” 

Joe Hirshhorn’s personal museum has 
drawn all the attention this fall, perhaps to 
the neglect of the National Gallery. What’s 
the relationship between them to be? 

“It's going to have to be worked out,” 
Brown said. “Our thing is representing the 
major artists of the Western heritage from 
the Middie Ages on through major monu- 
ments of the 20th century. That's a different 
undertaking from being a museum for a 
single man’s collection, as the Hirshhorn 
is.” 

The new bagel across the green falls into 
a “legitimate” tradition of presenting the 
view from one man’s eye, he said, but “being 
a national anthology is different.” 

Or, as one staff member at the National 
Gallery said, “People will soon be coming 
over here because our cafeteria is better and 
then they'll discover what else we have to 
offer.” 

The National is offering a lot more than 
food or paintings. (“If you just have pictures 
to hang on the wall there isn't much to do,” 
Brown said. “It becomes kind of ho hum.” 

Even 10 years ago, the National was a 
handsome but coolly austere place where the 
liveliest things going were the line waiting 
to get into that popular cafeteria, and the 
Sunday concerts of the National Gallery 
Orchestra in the garden court. 

“Basically, this is a treasurehouse,”’ Carter 
Brown believes. According to the gallery’s an- 
nual report for 1973, for example. the treas- 
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ure is growing. That year’s report devotes 23 
pages to listing acquisitions including paint- 
ings by Chagall, Matisse, Picasso, Sully, and 
Barkley Hendricks. The Barkley Hendrick- 
ses, by the way, were painted in 1972. 

The National Gallery’s treasure is so vast, 
in fact, that the original building can no 
longer hold it. “Andrew Mellon’s vision was 
astonishing,” Brown said. “His pictures filled 
only five of 130 galleries. They could not have 
foreseen that they would need another bulld- 
ing for another 100 years. But in 1987 Mr. 
Mellon reserved the adjoining site for the 
time when it would be needed. 

And so a new I. M. Pel-designed building 
is rising now adjacent to the original National 
Gallery. Funds come from Andrew Mellon's 
son and late daughter, Paul and Alisa. Car- 
ter Brown has been deeply involved in plans 
for it from the beginning. (It was the East 
Building that he was discussing with the 
Duke Gloucester.) 

New space will help handle the rising num- 
ber of visitors—up 50 per cent in one year— 
and will serve with scholarly and popular 
functions. 

It will house a magnificent art library, the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Visual Arts, 
space for the fast-growing extension service 
that distributes about 70 titles or films, film- 
strips and slide lectures. Film makers for the 
gallery produce new feature films regularly. 

Space has been planned for some of the 
specialists on the gallery’s staff of 400, in- 
cluding, a woman whose title is “incumbent 
framer-guilder,” experts in lighting (a keep 
interest of the director's), a specialist in 
paper preservation, stone cutters, and a “tex- 
tile conservator” who spent most of fiscal 
1973 sewing up a 1500-year-old tapestry. 

And the cafeteria isn’t to be neglected. A 
new one will serve both buildings. Carter 
Brown brought in cookbook writer James 
Beard to help plan it. The same spirit of per- 
fectionism sent him to find the man who se- 
lected the varying shades of marble (dark to 
light bottom to top) for the original build- 
ing. He will do the same job for the new 
one. 

We serve five to six million people each 
year,” Carter Brown said “and the East Bulld- 
Ing is going to help us do it better.” 

His interests are as wide as his knowledge 
and he spoke of government's growing sup- 
port of the gallery (President Ford saying he 
has to admit that he knows what a Calder 
is. That’s a change from the old days when 
Congressmen were making fun of abstract 
art.”) He quoted theologian Paul Tillich, po- 
litely ignored a summons to his next appoint- 
ment, talked of his father and mother. (‘The 
atmosphere at home was one of marvelous 
values, The intellectual rigor! My father’s en- 
thusiasm—he ignites like a pile of kerosene- 
soaked rags. ... He gave the first lecture 
on Cezanne at Harvard and did all kinds of 
nifty things. ...My childhood in Provi- 
dence was unforgettable, living in a house 
that had a library, having chamber music in 
our house."’) 

It had been agreed there would be no dis- 
cussion of his personal life, or his recent sep- 
aration, after two years of marriage, from 
Constance Mellon, whose father was Andrew 
Mellon’s nephew. 

He spoke instead of “block-buster” shows 
ahead, the Chinese show this winter, plans 
for the bicentennial. And finished with a 
word about his own approach to art and col- 
lecting, and perhaps to life. “I don't collect. 
Something must have been left out of my 
make-up that feeling of having to get my 
mitts on something. More important than 
who owns what, I think, is who experiences 
what. 

“The thing we give here is experience: a 
one-to-one relationship between the creative 
mind of the artist and the mind of the indi- 
vidual standing in front of that painting. 
Time is erased. There is no reinterpretation, 
as in a symphony, just a direct connection.” 
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This summer, to suggest one point of com- 
parison, 325,000 people walked, rocked, and 
danced through one temporary exhibition 
titled “African Art and Motion,” which com- 
bined music, films, suggestive lighting, fab- 
rics, costumes, banks of closed tele- 
vision screens, sisal carpeting, and choice 
African art into what Carter Brown enthu- 
siastically agrees was “an assault on all the 
senses.” 

Children danced along with the films of 
African dances, couples and old people sat, 
leaned, or stretched out on platforms covered 
with African fabrics in each of the small 
rooms—where films were shown, 

“It was an enormous popular success,” he 
said, “and yet it succeeded in a scholarly 
purpose,” 

Those around Carter Brown at the National 
Gallery are as enthusiastic about his success 
in advancing the scholarly pursuits there 
as they are about his startling ability to bring 
gifts of money and art into the gallery. 

The National Gallery, which opened in 
1941, has never cost taxpayers any money for 
buildings or the art they contain, The origi- 
nal building was erected with money given 
by Andrew W. Mellon, whose gift of 126 paint- 
ings and 26 pieces of sculpture was the nu- 
cleus of today’s collection of more than 
30,000 works of art. 

“Carter has brought in so much art of such 
extremely fine quality,” says assistant direc- 
tor Katherine Warwick. “He is very adept at 
convincing people that they should make 
gifts to a national gallery. He has broad con- 
tacts among collectors as well as among the 
art historians who know who has what. And 
he may be a guest in someone’s house and 
say, “When you get around to giving that 
painting to someone, I hope you'll consider 
helping us fulfill a national commitment.” 


CHAIM WEIZMANN—SCIENTIST- 
STATESMAN 


Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, Novem- 
ber 27 marks the 100th anniversary of 
Chaim Weizmann, the scientist-states- 
man who became the first President of 
the State of Israel, of which he was a 
principal founding father. In Israel, the 
anniversary of his birth is now being 
observed, and will continue for a year. 

Science and ihe renaissance of the 
Jewish people, and the reestablishment 
of the Jewish state in their ancient 
homeland, Palestine, were the twin loves 
of his life. Long before the Jewish state 
was re-created, he had established a 
world reputation in the field of science. 

Precisely because this is a time of such 
tension in world peace and in the State 
of Israel, a review of the relevance of 
his life; his great cc@tributions to West- 
ern civilization; the legacy of morality 
and of science he left to the State of 
Israel, and to the world, is important as a 
historic lesson to those who are charged 
with helping make policy for a peaceful 
settlement in the Middle East. 

That review gives the lie to the recent 
PLO charges of imperialism attributed to 
Zionism, of which Dr. Weizmann was a 
principal exponent; and it reveals also 
that Arab leaders, soon after World War 
I, not only laid no claim to Palestine but, 
on the contrary, welcomed the building 
of a Jewish National Home in Palestine. 

ONE OF THE TITANS OF THE CENTURY 

When Dr. Weizmann died on Novem- 
ber 2, 1952 in Rehovot, Israel, the New 
York Times described him editorially as 
“One of the titans of this century.” The 
article stated: 
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The death of Chaim Weizmann, President 
of Israel, has removed from our midst one 
of the titans of this century. During his life- 
time of 77 years he combined the three ca- 
reers of scientists, statesman, and teacher, 
any one of which would have been sufficient 
for worldwide renown. 

His major contributions to chemistry, his 
tireless activity for and leadership of the 
movement which led to the creation of the 
State of Israel, his role as a humanitarian 
and a teacher in many lands—all these and 
more enter into the saga. But as we look 
back now upon his long life it is well that we 
try to understand the elements of native 
ability, environment and character that made 
the man and his career. 

That he had intellect of the highest order 
there can be no doubt. The high quality of 
his scientific achievements establishes him as 
an outstanding figure of our times in chem- 
istry and other related fields. But intellect 
alone does not explain Chaim Weizmann, for 
in him there were also tenacity, courage, 
kindliness, vision and loyalty—all attributes 
he displayed to the full on innumerable occa- 
sions. In his autobiography, “Trial and Error,” 
we have his own testimony on the great im- 
portance of his early years in the land of his 
birth. He was born and grew to adolescence 
in Czarist Russia, where Jews were subject 
to legal ostracism and discrimination and 
forced to live as a nation within a nation. In 
that atmosphere of poverty and misery, the 
idea of Zion as the Promised Land gave hope 
that made the existing reality bearable. 

By any criterion one chooses, Chaim Weiz- 
mann was one of the great and formative fig- 
ures of today’s world. His death is a loss for 
all humanity. 


SERVICES TO WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


This is a particularly fitting moment 
to remember: 

The services of this great scientist- 
statesman to Western civilization in 
times of greatest peril; 

The fundamental contributions by Dr. 
Weizmann to the field of chemistry 
which have profoundly affected the prog- 
ress of the civilized world and the struc- 
ture of our industrial civilization; 

His commitment, throughout his life, 
to the progress of mankind through sci- 
ence, peace, and love. 

The first great contribution by Dr. 
Weizmann was the discovery of a bacte- 
rium that converted carbohydrates— 
sugar of starch—into acetone and butyl 
alcohol. At a critical stage in World War 
I, when the Western Powers were ex- 
periencing a critical shortage of gun- 
powder, this discovery by Dr. Weizmann 
had a profound effect on the war effort. 

During World War II, Dr. Weizmann’s 
discoveries were crucial to the develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber at a time of 
sharp curtailment of the free world’s 
supply of natural rubber, imperatively 
needed for the war effort and thereafter. 

Dr. Weizmann’s discovery of bacterium 
conversion changed butyl from a rare to 
a common chemical and made possible 
the use of bacterium for large-scale pro- 
duction of industrial chemicals and in- 
dustrial commodities. 

SCIENCE AS THE BASIS OF HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT 

He believed that the constructive forces 
of science could be made the basis of 
human achievement. 

Significant of Dr. Weizmann’s presci- 
ence was the establishment in Rehovot, 
Palestine, then only 17 years removed 
from the desuetude of three centuries of 
Ottoman rule, of the Daniel Sieff Re- 
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search Institute to create absorptive ca- 
pacity for Palestine. There he maintained 
his own laboratory. Devoted primarily to 
technical bacteriology and pharmaceu- 
tical and agricultural chemistry with em- 
phasis on the use of agricultural prod- 
ucts, the standards of the Sieff Institute 
were of the highest. 

During World War II, the Sieff Insti- 
tute made important contributions to the 
Allies particularly in the field of phar- 
Macology, providing essential drugs 
which previously had been supplied by 
Germany. 

In 1944 the Weizmann Institute of 
Science was established as a 70th birth- 
day gift to Dr. Weizmann, encompassing 
the Sieff Institute. From 1944 until his 
death, Dr. Weizmann served as presi- 
dent of the Weizmann Institute—his liv- 
ing scientific legacy to Israel and to the 
world. 

Now a world-renowned institution, on 
the wall of the Weizmann Memorial 
Plaza on the institute campus is em- 
bossed this credo, issued by Dr. Weiz- 
mann in 1946: 

I feel sure that science will bring to this 
land both peace and a renewal of its youth. 
Creating here a new spiritual and material 
life, and here I speak of science for its own 
sake and applied science. 


Chaim Weizmann was the principal 
responsible for the issuance by Britain 
of the Balfour Declaration on Novem- 
ber 2, 1917, which recognized the historic 
connection between the Jewish people 
and their ancient homeland and set in 
motion the chain of events which led to 
the creation of the State of Israel. 


His first act on arriving in Palestine in 
1918 as chairman of the Zionist Commis- 
sion was to lay the foundation stones of 
the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus. 

THE FEISAL-WEIZMANN AGREEMENT 


That was soon followed, on January 3, 
1919, by his historic meeting with Emir 
Feisal of the Hejaz in the Transjordanian 
Desert, which produced a signed agree- 
ment between Emir Feisal and Dr. Weiz- 
mann approving the establishment of 
the Jewish National homeland in Pales- 
tine. Emir Feisal agreed: 

All necessary measures shall be taken to 
encourage and stimulate immigration of 
Jews into Palestine on a large scale, and as 
quickly as possible to settle Jewish immi- 
grants upon the land through closer settle- 
ment and intensive cultivation of the soil, In 
taking such measures the Arab peasant and 
tenant farmers shall be protected in their 
rights, and shall be assisted in forwarding 
their economic development. 


Emir Feisal further agreed that: 

In the establishment and constitution and 
xdministration of Palestine all such meas- 
ures shall be adopted as will afford the 
fullest guarantees for carrying into effect 
the British Government's declaration of the 
second of November, 1917. 


On March 3, 1919, Prince Feisal ad- 
dressed a letter to Felix Frankfurter, 
later a U.S. Supreme Court Justice, in 
behalf of his father, in which he con- 
firmed Arab sympathy with the Zionist 
movement, Prince Feisal wrote: 

We Arabs, especially the educated among 


us, look with the deepest sympathy on the 
Zionist movement. Our deputation here in 
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Paris is fully acquainted with the proposals 
submitted yesterday by the Zionist Orga- 
nization to the Peace Conference, and we 
regard them as moderate and proper, We 
will do our best, in so far as we are con- 
cerned, to help them through; we will wish 
the Jews a most hearty welcome home. 

With the chiefs of your movement, espe- 
cially with Dr. Weizmann, we have had and 
continue to have the closest relations. He 
has been a great helper of our cause, and I 
hope the Arabs may soon be in a position to 
make the Jews some return for their kind- 
ness. We are working together for a re- 
formed and revived Near East, and our two 
movements complete one another. The Jew- 
ish movement is national and not imperialist. 
Our movement is national and not im- 
perialist, and there is room in Syria for us 
both. Indeed I think that neither can be a 
success without the other. 


In his agreement with Dr. Weizmann, 
Emir Feisal attached a rider stating: 

If the Arabs are established as I have asked 
in my manifesto of January 4, addressed to 
the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, I will carry out what is written in 
this agreement. If changes are made, I can- 
not be answerable for failure to carry out 
this agreement. 

ROYAL COMMISSION REMINDS ARABS OF WHAT 
THEY WON 


In 1937, the Royal Commission Report 
stated: 

That condition was not fulfillled then, but 
is on the eve of fulfillment now .. 

The fact that the Balfour Declaration was 
issued in 1917 in order to enlist Jewish sup- 
port for the Allies, and the fact that this 
support was forthcoming, are not sufficiently 
appreciated in Palestine. The Arabs do not 
appear to realize in the first place that the 
present position of the Arab world as 4 
whole is mainly due to the great sacrifices 
made by the Allied and Associated Powers in 
the war, and secondly, that the Balfour 
Declaration helped to bring about the Allied 
victory, which helped to bring about the 
emancipation of all the Arab countries from 
Turkish rule. If the Turks and their allies 
had won the war, it is improbable that all 
the Arab countries, except Palestine, would 
now have become or be about to become 
independent states. 


From World Wars I and II emerged the 
independent states of Egypt, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Iraq, Lebanon and 
Jordan. 

CHURCHILL DESCRIBES FULFILLMENT OF PLEDGE 
TO FEISAL 


On July 3, 1946, in a debate in the 
British House of Commons, Winston 
Churchill described how Britain had ful- 
filled its pledge to the Arabs: 

How did we treat the Arabs? We have 
treated them very well. The House of Hus- 
sein reigns in Iraq. Feisal was placed on the 
throne; his grandson is there today, The 
Emir Abdullah, whom I remember appoint- 
ing at Jerusalem in 1921 to be in charge of 
Transjordania is there today. He has sur- 
vived the shocks, strains and stresses which 
have altered almost every institution in the 
world .. . Syria and Lebanon owe their in- 
dependence to the great exertions made by 
the British Government ...I cannot but 
admit that we have done our utmost to 
treat the Arabs in a way which so great 
a race deserves and requires ...I think that 
they have had a fair deal from Great Britain. 
With all those countries, which are given to 
their power and control in every way they 
have had a very fair deal. It was little enough, 
indeed, that we had asked for the Jews—a 
national home in their historic Home Land, 
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on which they have the power and virtue to 
confer many blessings for enjoyment, both 
of Jew and Arab. 

ARABS AND JEWS IN TWO WORLD WARS 


The success of the Allied Forces in 
World War I was much forwarded with 
the help of the Jewish communities, so 
British statesmen have stated on the 
record. And that this was an important 
factor in the issuance of the Balfour 
Declaration in 1917, the above attests. 

From these allied successes emerged 
seven Arab States occupying a land area 
of more than 1,600,000 miles, whose in- 
dependence was confirmed at the end of 
World War II. The State of Palestine, 
originally 45,000 miles, were truncated to 
establish the state of Jordan in an area 
of 36,000 miles, The State of Israel’s area 
is a little over 8,000 square miles. 

In World War I, in the course of which 
the Arab States and Palestine were freed 
from three centuries of rule by the Turks, 
the record shows that whereas: 

Practically the whole available Jewish 
youth of the Colonies (in Palestine) and 
many of the townsmen of military age came 
forward for voluntary enlistment in the 
Jewish battalions, only 150 Arabs were re- 
cruited from Palestine with a population 
ten times the size of that of the Jews. 


Moreover, as Ronald Storrs, Governor 
of Jerusalem recalled: 

The Arab revolt in World War I cost 
British taxpayers eleyen million pounds, one 
million of which went to King Hussein of the 
Hejaz, 


Outside of Palestine, Jews constituted 
2% percent of the 42 million men in the 
Allied forces, more than twice their pro- 
portion of the population in the Allied 
countries. Of the 1,055,600 Jews who 
fought in World War I, 116,825 were 
killed. 

JEWISH CONTRIBUTION IN WORLD WAR II 


In World War II, 1,300,000 Jews were 
in uniform in the Armed Forces of the 
United Nations; 550,000 Jewish men and 
women served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States; 500,000 in the Armed 
Forces of the Soviet Union; 55,000 in the 
Armed Forces of Britain. 

PALESTINE JEWISH WAR EFFORT 


In Palestine, 85,800 men and 50,400 
women volunteered for war service; 7,028 
Palestine Jews served with the British 
forces in Palestine and France, Egypt, 
Sudan, Eritrea, Abyssinia, Liberia, 
Greece, Crete, Iraq, Italy, Austria, and 
the low countries. Sixty units of Royal 
Engineers, transportation, ordnance, 
electrical, and mechanical services served 
and ranked high in the estimation of 
their respective commands. Selected 
civilian volunteers carried cut secret 
raids in the Middie East and parachute 
missions in enemy Europe. Half of them 
lost their lives. 

When, as the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee pointed out, “the spread of the 
war zone to the Middle East converted 
Palestine into a base as well as an 
arsenal,” and “large numbers of troops 
had to be quartered there,” the Jewish 
community of Palestine furnished the 
skill, the inventiveness, and the energy 
to provide not only for the needs of 
Palestine, but for the surrounding 
countries. The report revealed: 
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The closing of the Mediterranean to Allied 
shipping cut Palestine from the chief market 
for her citrus fruits and the chief source 
of her supplies. The spread of the 
war zone to the Middle East converted Pales- 
tine into a base as well as an arsenal. Large 
numbers of troops had to be quartered there. 
Supplies of food and other necessities of life 
and of materials had to be provided locally 
or imported where possible from neighboring 
Middle East countries, themselves subjected 
by the same combination of causes to severe 
economic pressure, Existing industries were, 
as far and as fast as possible, redirected into 
war production. Established undertakings 
were enlarged and new ones were set up, 
with government support, in order to con- 
tribute to the needs of the military cam- 
paign to build up a higher degree of self- 
sufficiency. In this development the variety 
of manufactures was broadened to include 
a number of more complicated mechanical 
and chemical processes. 

Thus Palestine became an important 
source of supply of manufactured goods not 
only for military purposes throughout the 
area, but for civilian needs in surrounding 
countries. The skill and inventiveness of the 
Jewish immigrants of prewar years proved 
an invaluable asset, and the direct effort was 
supported by the Jewish Agency and other 
established organs of Jewish settlement. 


This Jewish effort resulted in freeing 
space for the transport of munitions and 
stores to the Middle East and other 
theaters, and released also labor in other 
countries for the war effort. 

Jewish industry increased by over 100 
percent in order to meet the needs of 
the war. Six hundred new enterprises 
were established for this purpose; new 
products, essential for the war effort, 
were produced. 

ARAB ROLE IN WORLD WAR II; 
ALLIANCE WITH AXIS 

In World War II the Arab community 
of Palestine assumed a mostly indiffer- 
ent attitude. The Arab States were in 
largest part pro-Axis; the Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem, played an active role as 
an ally of the Axis. 

In Iraq, and later in Italy and Ger- 
many, the Mufti assumed leadership in 
organizing the Moslems in Africa, Rus- 
sia and the Balkans in an effort to sabo- 
tage the allied war effort. Moreover, he 
was a full copartner in stimulating the 
Nazis to carry out the program of exter- 
mination of the Jews of Europe. 

In Palestine a total of 12,445 Arabs 
were recruited in the British services, 
many coming into Palestine for the en- 
listment from Transjordan, Syria, and 
Lebanon. However, this number was said 
to have been reduced by 50 percent 
through desertions and discharges long 
before the war ended. 

Concerning the attitude of the Arab 
community in Palestine toward the war 
effort, the Anglo-American Committee 
had this to say: 

The Arab community in Palestine, though 
showing few signs of actual disaffection and 
Offering slight response to Axis propaganda, 
showed itself largely indifferent to the out- 
come of the war. Out of a population twice 
as large as the Jewish, only 12,445 persons 
were recruited for military service, a figure 
Jess than half the Jewish total. The flight 
of the Mufti, Haj el-Huaseini, to Italy and 
Germany and his active support of the Axis 
did not lose for him his following, and he 
is probably the most popular Arab leader 
in Palestine today. 


MUFTI's 
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ARAB STATES IN THE WAR 


Of the Arab States, only Transjordan 
then a British mandatory, which also 
supported Transjordan’s military force, 
the Arab Legion declared war on Ger- 
many in 1939. 

Iraq declared war in January 1943, 
after the 1941 Arab revolt in that coun- 
try had been defeated. It was beginning 
to be clear by then that the Nazis were 
going to lose. 

Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Leb- 
anon failed to declare wax on Germany 
until February 1945, 3 months before 
the war actually ended and when the 
victory of the allies was certain. These 
declarations of war involved no direct 
part in military operations and were au- 
thorized only in order to qualify for 
membership in the United Nations Or- 
ganization, admission to which required 
a declaration of war before March 1, 
1945. 

THE IRAQI REVOLT 

In April, 1941, the Government of 
Iraq, under the leadership of Rashid el 
Kailani, launched a revolt against the 
British, and on May 2, 1941, formally 
declared war on Great Britain. 

The Iraqi revolt, fundamental to 
German strategy, took place at a time 
when the outlook for the British was at 
its lowest. Hitler’s drive was to split the 
British Empire in two, deprive the Allies 
of their chief sources of oil in Iraq and 
Iran, their source of raw materials in 
India, and to isolate the Allied armies 
in the Middle East. 

For 2 months a precarious battle 
raged. German and Italian planes, re- 
fueled in Syria, entered the fight. Gen- 
eral Dentz, Vichy High Commissioner in 
Syria and Lebanon, following the in- 
structions of the Italo-German Armis- 
tice Commission, rushed trainloads of 
French arms to Iraq. At the same time, 
the Mufti, working in cooperation with 
the Iraqi military forces, mobilized 
into activity the subversive elements 
throughout the Middle East. Because the 
Greek and British resistence in Greece 
and Crete held the German armies, the 
Nazis were prevented from transporting 
reinforcements of men and material to 
Iraq. As a result the British were able 
to quell the revolt. 

Peaceful relations with the Arabs were 
an integral part of Dr. Weizmann’s con- 
cept for a Jewish State. 

Thirty years after the issuance of the 
Balfour Declaration, concern for that 
relationship remained a paramount con- 
sideration and that despite the Arab 
attacks on Jewish settlements, during 
the Mandatory period, the British clos- 
ing of the Palestine’s doors to Jewish 
immigration the holocaust which had 
destroyed 6 million Jewish lives. 

In his moving address to the United 
Nations Ad Hoc Committee on October 
15, 1947, he said: 

Despite some of the things that have been 
said on this debate, I retain my belief in the 
prospect of Arab-Jewish cooperation once a 
solution based on finality and equality has 
received the sanction of international con- 
sent. The Jewish State in Palestine may be- 
come a pilot plant for processes and ex- 
amples which may have a constructive mes- 
sage for its neighbors, as well. The smatiness 
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of the State will be no bar to its full intel- 
lectual achievement. Athens was only one 
small city and the whole world is still its 
debtor. 


The offers of scientific cooperation 
with its Arab neighbors, under condi- 
tions of peace, have been profferred on 
a number of occasions by The Weizmann 
Institute of Science for the common 
good of the region. 

Israel itself—despite a parallel strug- 
gle throughout its life for survival—is 
today a pilot plant of what a country 
with limited resources can do, given 
dedication, education and the resources 
of science. 

This is the best earnest of its peaceful 
goals; why it has commanded the sup- 
port of the United States and why it 
should continue to receive this support. 


CONGRESSIONAL STAFF MEMBERS 
GO ON AIR FORCE JUNKET 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
New York Times of November 25 is an 
account of a junket by congressional 
staffs to various Air Force bases in the 
West including Las Vegas. 

It was reported by John Finney that 
while at Las Vegas, some—not all but 
some—of these congressional aides were 
treated to a night on the town by repre- 
sentatives of defense industry. 

Mr. President, I can think of no better 
case of conflict of interest than defense 
contractors entertaining selected staff 
aides in Las Vegas. Many of these aides 
have responsibilities for following legis- 
lation directly involving the interests of 
these contractors. They have to make 
recommendations to their Senators and 
Representatives as to the propriety of 
supporting military legislation. By ac- 
cepting the courtesy of the contractors, 
they have raised a question of conflict of 
interest. 

Mr. President, I have asked for a list of 
the contractors involved in this activity. 
When that list becomes available I will 
make it public. 

Mr, President, the total cost of this 
trip to the taxpayers will exceed $10,000. 
It cost $7,284 for the flight out and back 
on board the C-131, using scarce fuel just 
before the critical winter season. In addi- 
tion, there were room and board charges 
amounting to $1,800. This does not in- 
clude the extra money spent by the con- 
tractors. 

It is apparent to me that there is a 
need for a code of ethics for congressional 
staff. Perhaps the backwash from this 
trip will initiate thinking about this 
matter. 


FLEXIBLE WORK HOURS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Labor recently compiled the 
results of a survey demonstrating the 
growth in the use of the 3- or 4-day work- 
week as an alternate form of full-time 
employment. The survey showed that as 
of May, 1974, over 650,000 full-time em- 
ployees usually worked 4 days a week; 
over 250,000 worked 414 days; and nearly 
200,000 worked 3 days. 

As a strong supporter of flexible work 
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hours arrangements, I was pleased to see 
the increasing acceptance and avail- 
ability of this work alternative to full- 
time members of the work force. I believe 
that an increased number of work op- 
portunities of this type, as well as part- 
time and shared time arrangements for 
those who desire them, will lead to an 
overall increase in employee satisfaction 
and productivity. 

It was for this reason that I joined as 
a cosponsor of S. 2022, the Flexible Hours 
Employment Act. This legislation, which 
is now pending on the Senate calendar, 
will require Federal civilian agencies to 
increased the number of permanent part- 
time positions within each grade level, 
except for grades 16, 17, and 18. The 
increased availability of part-time jobs 
will be of benefit to thousands of people 
who because of either preference or need 
desire less than full-time employment. 

Carolyn Shaw Bell, Katharine Coman 
professor of economics at Wellesley Col- 
lege, has been a strong advocate of flex- 
ible work hours arrangements. In a 
recent paper she argues for the specific 
inclusion of flexitime and part-time 
hours employment in the public service 
job program. She raises persuasive argu- 
ments in support of the economic and 
social viability of alternative work ar- 
rangements within the public employ- 
ment program, and I commend her paper 
to my colleagues. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Ms. Bell’s paper be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLEXITIME IN PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 

(By Carolyn Shaw Bell) 

Public service employment should be spe- 
cifically designed to provide opportunities 
for part-time workers at all levels and in 
every field. It should also allow for those 
working flexible hours rather than the con- 
ventional schedules in effect. Furthermore, 
if public service legislation is envisaged as 
hardship relief designed to alleviate some 
anti-inflation measures, the welfare implica- 
tions of these provisions are substantial. 

In terms of welfare letme make the fol- 
lowing observations. Inflation has led to an 
increase in the number of those seeking 
jobs, as people seek more work to keep up 
the level of real income. More than half the 
married couples in the country derive in- 
come from earnings of both husband and 
wife. A significant number of families re- 
ceive income from two or three earners aside 
from the married couples. One answer to 
managing the increasing cost of living on an 
individual basis is to acquire more income 
to meet the higher cost. For a family, this 
means additional earners as well as addi- 
tional jobs. For a single individual, this 
means taking on an extra job. Many of 
those additional workers, particularly young 
people and women, seek employment that 
will fit their other commitments to educa- 
tion or to their obligations at home. Making 
jobs available on a part-time or flexible 
hours basis would enable their contribu- 
tions to family income to stave off hardship 
from rising prices. 

Part-time workers have also long played 
an important part in our economy. They 
number about 20% of the labor force and 
are particularly useful in certain areas of 
work, Unemployment rates among these 
workers are twice as high as the average un- 
employment. It is a mistake to think that 
the income of such part-time workers is 
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marginal or peripheral to family income 
and that the unemployment rates among 
this group are therefore of less importance. 
Exactly the reverse may be true, depending 
upon the family’s perceived need for extra 
income. It can be argued that public service 
employment should be designed to fit the 
needs of the unemployed, rather than the 
need of public agencies for employees. This 
reasoning would allot more jobs to specified 
groups with higher rates of unemployment. 
Paramount among these would be, of course, 
part-time workers. 

As to the anti-inflationary arguments for 
this proposal they fall under two broad 
categories. To the extent that inflationary 
pressures will grow in the future because of 
the demand for higher wages, public services 
employment providing part-time or flexible 
hours work can help dampen down this 
demand. If more families can increase their 
incomes and keep up with the rising cost of 
living as a result there will be less pressure 
for higher wages for the individual worker 
who has to support a family by his or her 
sole efforts. The need for maintaining real, 
that is, deflated consumer demand during 
the stringencies of anti-inflation measures 
cannot fully be met by extending unemploy- 
ment insurance. In a growing economy 
there will be additional job-seekers added 
to the labor force each year. Not only will 
young workers leave school and college but 
older workers may re-enter the labor force 
after service elsewhere or after significant 
re-training. These new workers, or a sub- 
stantial part of them, will of course not be 
covered by unemployment insurance. It is 
significant that the number of insured un- 
employed amounts to only about half the 
total number of unemployed people in al- 
most a dozen states. In many other states 
unemployed people who are not eligible for 
benefits make up from one-quarter to one- 
third of all those lacking jobs. Consequently, 
the need for public service employment will 
exist even though unemployment insurance 
benefits are increased. 

Finally it can be generally agreed that an 
increase in productivity has strong anti- 
inflation effects. In a particular work setting 
productivity can be enhanced by finding the 
most able person for the task at hand. In 
general, the greater the pool of applicants, 
the better qualified the worker selected will 
be. By making tasks accessible to those 
working unconventional time periods the 
pool of available workers is enlarged. It is 
quite clear that this direct impact on pro- 
ductivity can lessen the pressure on prices. 
There is also some scattered evidence that 
two part-time workers filling one job are 
more productive than a single employee. 
Such evidence might be pursued for support 
of this proposal. 


TWO VIEWPOINTS ON THE 
FAIRNESS DOCTRINE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Rich- 
ard W. Jencks, vice president of CBS/ 
Washington, said last week in a talk in 
Nevada that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s so-called fairness 
doctrine violates the first amendment to 
the Constitution. 

And in Washington the previous week, 
Chief Judge David L. Bazelon, of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit, said in a speech that— 

Courts and the FCC moved away from 
traditional First Amendment concepts to ac- 
commodate government attempts to control 
the power of television. 


Now Judge Bazelon, it seems, is not 
willing to go as far as Mr. Jencks and 
predict that the Supreme Court will de- 
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cide that the fairness doctrine violates 

the first amendment “when an appro- 

priate case comes before it.” But Judge 

Bazelon is clearly bothered by regulation 

of broadcasters, although he is also wor- 

ried by electronic media abuses. 

Mr. President, the important point 
about these recent public appearances of 
a broadcaster and a jurist is that there 
does exist a real, constitutional question 
about regulation by the Government of 
broadcasting. 

Unfortunately, for a politician to dis- 
cuss this question is equated, all too often, 
with toadying or groveling to the infor- 
mation media. The fact is this: A free 
press—and that includes radio and tele- 
vision news, and whether we like it or 
not, the entertainment side of television, 
too—is necessary to protect the citizens 
of this country from the potential and 
real abuses of their Government. To do 
that, the press must be free, free from 
direct and indirect governmental control. 

The people of this country cannot keep 
their freedom without a free press. And 
that, of course, is the very reason why 
a free press is guaranteed in the first 
amendment. 

What we sometimes forget is that free- 
dom of speech and of the press carries 
with it the liberty to say and publish 
and broadcast the unpopular as well as 
the popular. Just because some abhor- 
rent idea is written or spoken does not 
mean that everyone reading or hearing 
that abhorrent idea will adopt it. No. We 
are free to object, and we do. 

I understand that my advocacy of an 
end to the “unfairness” doctrine will 
meet with objection. Thus, since July 15 
I have been speaking about it here on 
the floor of the Senate. It is an impor- 
tant subject that needs to be debated, 
to be thought about. 

Mr. President, for that reason I ask 
unanimous consent that the addresses of 
Mr. Jencks and of Judge Bazelon be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTERS 50TH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION, 
Las Vecas, Nev—Derpsare: DOES THE FOC 
FamNess DOCTRINE VIOLATE THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION? 

(By Richard W. Jencks) 

Does the FCC Fairness Doctrine violate the 
First Amendment of the Constitution? 

Of course it does, and the Supreme Court 
will so decide when an appropriate case 
comes before it. 

The argument made by the proponents of 
the Fairness Doctrine is simple and, on the 
face of it, disarmingly appealing. It is that 
the Fairness Doctrine “enhances” the First 
Amendment by assuring the public’s “right 
to know”. 

If this argument is correct a Fairness Doc- 
trine applied to the nation’s print media 
should be constitutional. The argument was 
forcefully made before the United States 
Supreme Court in the Miami Herald case, 
in which a Florida statute providing a “right 
of reply” was at issue. The statute was anal- 
ogous to the FCC’s personal attack rules 
which form a part of the Fairness Doctrine. 

But the Court, just last June, rejected the 
“enhancement” argument and unanimously 
held the Florida statute to be unconstitu- 
tional. 
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Speaking for a unanimous court, Chief Jus- 
tice Burger declared: 

“The choice of material to go into a news- 
paper, and the decisions made as to limita- 
tions on the size of the newspaper, and con- 
tent, and treatment oj public issues and pub- 
lic officials—twhether fair or unfair—consti- 
tutes the exercise of editorial control and 
judgment., It has yet to be demonstrated how 
government regulation of this crucial process 
can be exercised consistent with First 
Amendment guarantees of a free press as they 
have evolved to this time.” [Emphasis 
added.] 

If government compelled fairness would 
not “enhance” the First Amendment as to 
the print media, how then can it enhance 
the First Amendment when applied to the 
broadcast media? 

The fact of the matter is that the case for 
@ government guarantee of fairness is even 
poorer with respect to the broadcast press 
than with respect to the print media. 

Item: The consequence of violating the 
right of reply statute held unconstitutional 
in the Miami Herald case was only to be 
convicted of a misdemeanor; it embodied 
no government power to shut the news- 
paper down. By contrast, a broadcaster who 
flouted the FCC's fairness doctrine could 
and would, as In the case of station WXUR, 
lose its license, be utterly shut down. 

Item: The opportunity of the Miami Her- 
ald to impede the free flow of Information to 
the public through unfairness was far greater 
than that of broadcasters, As Chief Justice 
Burger observed: “One newspaper towns 
have become the rule, with effective com- 
petition working in only four percent of our 
large cities.” By contrast, in 92 of the top 
hundred markets there are three or more 
television stations; TV and radio stations 
were, as of June 1974, five times as numerous 
as daily newspapers. 

item: The Miami Herald could comply 
with government compelled fairness far more 
easily. than could any broadcaster; the cost 
of preparing and inserting printed material 
into a newspaper is low and a newspaper 
format is expandible. By contrast, the cost 
of producing visual material is high, and a 
broadcast schedule cannot be expanded; 
nothing can be added without something 
else being dropped. 

In short, the burden on broadcasters of 
compelled fairness, and therefore its “chill- 
ing effect” on First Amendment rights, is 
not less, but is far greater than the burden 
of enforcing fairness upon newspapers. Yet 
television and radio are at present the Amer- 
ican public's primary source of news and 
information. 

It is mot merely losing a fairness doctrine 
case which demonstrates the crippling im- 
pact of the Fairness Doctrine. For a broad- 
caster to undertake the burden of contesting 
an FCC Fairness Ruling, even though he 
ultimately prevails, just as clearly chills 
First Amendment rights. 

In June of 1970, following several presi- 
dential prime time broadcasts, CBS initiated 
what it contemplated was to be a periodic 
series entitled “The Loyal Opposition”, fea- 
turing leaders of the party out of power 
presenting views contrasting with those of 
the President. After the first broadcast, fea- 
turing Democratic National Committee 
Chairman Larry O'Brien, the Republican 
National Committee filed a fairness com- 
plaint. The FCC upheld the complaint and 
ordered us to provide free time to the Re- 
publicans. CBS appealed. Fourteen months 
and tens of thousands of dollars in legal ex- 
penses later the Court of Appeals reversed 
the FCC and vindicated CBS. But the FCC 
and Court decisions so clouded the area in 
which our licensee discretion might be up- 
held, that the project was abandoned, 

Another landmark fairness case concerned 
NBC's pension documentary of September 
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12, 1972, “Pensions: The Broken Promise.” 
This Peabody Award winning documentary 
was challenged in a fairness complaint filed 
by an organization known as Accuracy In 
Media, Inc. on the ground that it had in- 
sufficiently presented the positive merits of 
good pension plans. The FCC held that the 
broadcast violated the Fairness Doctrine and 
ordered the presentation of balancing ma- 
terial, NBC appealed and two years later, on 
September of this year, the court reversed 
the Commission and held that NBC had 
acted within the boundary of licensee discre- 
tion, One may well ask what is likely to be 
the effect on the men and women who pro- 
duce NBC's documentaries of so prolonged 
and costly of victory. 

The second class citizenship of broadcast- 
ers also creates opportunities for burden- 
some harassment by the Congress, as well as 
by the FCC and the courts. Because of their 
FCC oversight responsibility, the Senate and 
House Commerce Committees offen have 
conducted investigations and hearings on 
fairness charges, such as was done with the 
CBS News documentaries The Selling of the 
Pentagon, and Hunger in America, among 
others. Newspaper executives do not troop 
resignedly up to Capitol Hill to explain and 
justify their stories and features, Can any- 
one think that it is healthy for broadcast- 
ers to have to do so? 

If the impact of Fairness Doctrine on 
powerful and affiuent organizations like CBS 
cannot be calculated, its impact on the small 
broadcaster cannot help but be shattering. 
Lawyers’ fees for handling the merest fair- 
ness complaint—and there were 2,800 fair- 
ness complaints in 1972—are rarely less than 
three hundred to five hundred dollars. Henry 
Geller, former General Counsel of the Com- 
mission, in his recent study, The Fairness 
Doctrine in Broadcasting, reports that a 
fairness complaint over an Expo 1974 Bond 
issue editorial carried by a Spokane, Wash- 
ington station resulted in legal expenses 
alone of about $20,000 plus travel expenses 
and some 480 man hours of executive and 
supervisory time, This was a case the station 
won; after twenty-one months of proceed- 
ings the FCC staff found that the station had 
offered reasonable opportunity for response. 
But, as Mr, Geller writes: 

“Because of editorials such as that on Expo 
1974, the renewal of the station's license can 
be put in question and for a substantial 
period, What effect—perhaps even uncon- 
scious—does this have on the manager or 
news director the next time he is consider- 
ing an editorial campaign on some contested 
local issue? What effect does it have on other 
stations?” 

The short answer to Mr. Geller's rhetorical 
question is that the effect of such proceed- 
ings, on the station involved, and on other 
stations, is to wnconstitutionally inhibit 
freedom of expression and the dissemination 
of ideas. 

Although Henry Geller is himself probably 
the most knowledgeable advocate of the 
Fairness Doctrine, his scholarly study indi- 
cates that he obvioulsy reads the CBS vs. The 
Democratic National Committee case as cast- 
ing grave doubt on the constitutionality of 
the Fairness Doctrine as it has been ad- 
ministered since 1962. 

Mr. Geller points out that the court in that 
case rejected the idea of a constitutional 
right of access because that would involve 
the FCC far too much in the “day to day edi- 
torial decisions of broadcast licensees . . .” 

“Clearly,” writes Mr. Geller, “if that Is 
true as to a right of access by persons to 
broadcast facilities for editorial advertise- 
ments, it is also true as to the application 
oj the Fairness Doctrine.” [Emphasis added.] 

To save the Fairness Doctrine, Mr. Geller 
recommends that the FCC return to its pre- 
1962 fairness practice, but with the major 
difference that the Commission would make 
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no attempt to rule on individual complaints, 
but rather would determine at renewal time 
only whether there had been such a pattern 
of conduct throughout the license period as 
to indicate malice or reckless disregard of 
Fairness obligations. 

Presumably, this debate concerns the Fair- 
ness Doctrine as the FCC now administers it. 
Even Henry Geller would not, if I read 
him correctly, support the argument that the 
Doctrine as presently administered is con- 
stitutional. There are others, however, who 
do not believe that even the refinements sug- 
gested by Mr. Geller would save the Doctrine 
from being struck down as unconstitutional. 

Senator Proxmire was once so devoted to 
the Fairness Doctrine that at his suggestion 
in 1959 it was elevated from mere FCC 
policy and made part of the Communications 
Act. The Senator recently announced that he 
now plans the introduction of a bill to elimi- 
nate the Fairness Doctrine from the statute 
books. “The heart of my position,” Senator 
Proxmire says, “is that the fairness doctrine 
is an appalling adman’s name for justifying 
depriving radio and television of their First 
Amendment rights.” 

Senator Ervin, often called the leading 
constitutionalist of the Senate, has written 
of the Fairness Doctrine: 

“At its best, it stifles controversy; at its 
worst, it silences it. In its present condition, 
it- represents a fickle affront to the First 
Amendment.” 

Senators Ervin and Proxmire are not alone 
in having second thoughts about the appro- 
priateness and constitutionality of the FCC's 
Fairness Doctrine. 

Chief Judge David Bazelon, of the US. 
Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia, a judge with a record of consistent sup- 
port over the years for aggressive FCO regu- 
lation of the broadcast media, is also in that 
number. Characterizing the FCC's revocation 
of WXUR’s license as “a prima facie violation 
of the First Amendment,” Judge Bazelon 
said: 

“It is proper that this court urge the Com- 
mission to draw back and consider whether 
time and technology have so eroded the ne- 
cessity of governmental imposition of fáir- 
ness obligations that the Doctrine has come 
to defeat its purpose; that we ask whether an 
alternative does not suggest itself—whether 
as with the printed press more freedom for 
the individual broadcaster would enhance, 
rather than retard, the press’s right to a 
marketplace of ideas.” 

Chief Judge Bazelon’s language recalls a 
prescient statement of the Supreme Court in 
its 1969 decision in the Red Lion case. That 
is the case, with its sweeping dicta about 
the public’s right to know, on which the 
proponents of the Fairness Doctrine must 
chiefly rely. Although the Court in Red Lion 
upheld FCC personal attack rules analogous 
to those it struck down in the Miami Herald 
case, the Court in the latter case failed even 
to mention the Red Lion decision, making no 
attempt to distinguish or justify it. But it is 
worth remembering that Red Lion had an 
escape clause. For the Court said in Red 
Lion: 

“If experience with the administration of 
these doctrines indicates that they have the 
net effect of reducing rather than enhancing 
the volume and quality of coverage, there 
will be time enough to reconsider the con- 
stitutional implications.” 

That time has surely come. The nation’s 
tragic experience with Watergate, if nothing 
else, must have the effect of forcing thought- 
ful people to reexamine the idea that we 
should entrust government with “enhancing” 
the fiow of information under the First 
Amendment, 

Joining those who have such second 
thoughts have been such liberal journals as 
the New Republic and, at the same time, such 
conservative critics of network news as Presi- 
dent Nixon's Director of Telecommunications 
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Policy, Clay T. Whitehead, who said last 
month that he feared “that federal regula- 
tion of broadcasting could lead to some form 
of governmental control over newspapers.” 

What do the defenders of day-to-day gov- 
ernment interference with the broadcast 
press have to say about all of this? All they 
are left with, it seems to me, is the iteration 
and reiteration of hackneyed slogans and 
outworn ideas. 

The defenders of the Fairness Doctrine 
assert that the airwaves belong to the people. 
That may be true enough as far as it goes; 
but the whole lesson of American democracy 
is that we do not secure the rights of the 
people by vesting those rights in their gov- 
ernment. American newspapers and maga- 
zines belong to the people in a truer and 
more significant sense than the press of any 
country where it is subjected to government 
control. Rather, it is a government owned 
or controlled press which does not belong to 
the people. In brief, as Chief Judge Bazelon 
has said, the government cannot “place re- 
straints upon the First Amendment rights 
of those who use this property simply by 
declaring ‘I own it.’" 

The defenders of the Fairness Doctrine 
assert that there is a technical scarcity of 
broadcast Trequencles such as to vest in the 
government a power to regulate broadcast 
speech that it does not have over the print 
press. That there is such a scarcity, albeit In 
a highly technical sense, fs true enough; but 
this does not demand that we choose between 
applicants for such frequencies on the basis 
of their conformance with the government's 
ideas about how news and information 
should be reported. In any event, the real 
scarcity is of print media, caused by eco- 
nomic barriers to entry. As of October thirty- 
first of this year, there were 7,737 commercial 
broadcasting stations, as compared to some- 
what less than 1,800 dally newspapers. 

What the Fairness Doctrine defenders 
seem not to comprehend, however, is that 
their ‘scarcity of frequencies argument is 
irrelevant. 

Even if the government, because of a scar- 
city of frequencies, were deemed to have the 
power to intervene in the day-to-day journal- 
istic Judgments of broadcasters, government 
is not, after all, compelled to exercise that 
power. Even if the First Amendment does not 
forbid a Fairness Doctrine, it clearly does not 
compel a Fairness Doctrine. One of the at- 
tributes of power is the freedom not to exer- 
cise It. 

If then we conclude, as I believe we must, 
that the Fairness Doctrine does mot enhance 
the free flow of information, we do not have 
to apply it, whether or not we have the 
power to do so. 

In closing, I would remind you that those 
who call most persistently and most elo- 
quentiy for an ending of the Fairness Doc- 
trine experiment are not, in the main, broad- 
casters themselves, The exercise of untram- 
meled First Amendment right is not neces- 
sarily profitable. The unhappy fact of the 
matter is that most broadcasters have been 
content to be tame tabbycats on this issue, 
reasonably happy with their regulated status 
and relatively undisturbed by a regulatory 
regimen which encourages blandness and 
inhibits robust debate. 

When the FCC three years ago sent a ques- 
tionnaire to broadcasters soliciting sugges- 
tions as to the deregulation of radio, it ob- 
tained from 7,000 radio broadcasters only 424 
replies, and these mainly relating to the 
trivia of license renewal. Indeed, the pas- 
sivity of most broadcasters on this issue is 
itself a damning indictment of the long term 
effect of governmental regulation on the 
broadcast press. 

So I would close by reminding you of the 
words of Justice Douglas, no apologist for 
broadcasting, in his concurring opinion in 
CBS vs. The Democratic National Committee: 

“My conclusion,” Justice Douglas sald, “is 
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that the TV and radio stand in the same 
protected position under the First Amend- 
ment as do newspapers and magazines. The 
philosophy of the First Amendment requires 
that result, for the fear that Madison and 
Jefferson had of government intrusion is per- 
haps even more relevant to TV and radio 
than it is to newspapers and other like 
publications.” 

He went on to say: 

“The Fairness Doctrine has no place in our 
First Amendment regime. It puts the head 
of the camel inside the tent and enables 
administration after administration to toy 
with TV or radio in order to serve its sordid 
or its benevolent ends.” 

” > x bd kd 

“What kind of First Amendment would 
best serve our needs as we approach the 21st 
century may be an open question. But the 
oid fashioned First Amendment that we have 
is the Court’s only guideline; and one hard 
and fast principle which it announces is 
that government shall keep its hands off the 
press. That principle has served us through 
days of calm and eras of strife and I would 
abide by it until a new First Amendment is 
adopted. That means, as I view it, that TV 
and radio, as well as the more conventional 
methods for disseminating news, are all in- 
cluded in the concept of ‘press’ as used in 
the First Amendment and therefore are en- 
titled to live under the laissez-faire regime 
which the First Amendment sanctions.” 

I trust and believe that when the issue 
framed by this debate squarely reaches the 
Supreme Court Mr. Justice Dougias’ brethren 
will agree with him. 

On THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
(By David L. Bazelon) 

Mr. Porter, Chairman Wiley, Senator Pas- 
tore, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Com- 
munciations Bar: It is a distinct honor to 
attend this dinner as a representative of 
the Judicial Branch, although I doubt very 
much whether my views on telecommunica- 
tions law are representative of my circuit, 
the Federal judiciary as a whole or even 
of the prevailing sentiment in this room. 
I do bring you the greetings of my colleagues 
on the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit and their 
congratulations to the FCC and the Com- 
munications bar for your 40 years of service 
to the nation. As you know our court at 
present is the sole forum for, appeals from 
FCC licensing decisions and this has brought 
us into contact with many of you here to- 
night. This has always been a friendly rela- 
tionship but not always one of perfect agree- 
ment. It is like the Arkansas moonshiner, 
who had been convicted numerous times and 
was once again before the Court. The judge 
told the culprit sternly, “Before passing sen- 
tence, I want to tell you that you and your 
sons have given this Court more trouble 
than anyone else in the whole State of Ar- 
kansas. Have you anything to say?" The old 
fellow thought a moment and said, “Well, 
Judge, I just want to say that we haven't 
given you any more trouble than you've given 
us.” 

Much of the criticism of the FCC over 
the past 40 years is not really directed at the 
Commission so much as it is directed toward 
the next to impossible task the Commission 
was required to execute. Given no standards 
for decision and only the broadest outline 
of a regulatory mandate, the Commission 
was ordered to license and regulate the in- 
fant telecommunications industry “in the 
public interest, convenience and necessity.” 
Not the most simple task ever devised by 
the mind of mant So it is a tribute to the 
Commission and the Communications bar 
that the problems we face today are problems 
of affluence, the problems of having survived 
the basic test of whether a workable order 
can be attained and of now belng confronted 
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with the much tougher, intractible choices 
of where to go from here. Upon the resolu- 
tion of these problems depends not the exist- 
ence of a high quality telecommunications 
system but rather its increasing perfection, 
We deal with such problems out of our 
sense of higher challenge, not out of our 
sense of basic order. 

In short, we are now confronted in tele- 
communications law with the problems of 
the second generation. The first generation 
has erected a telecommunications system un- 
paralleled in the world, a system whose tech- 
nological achievements and entertainment 
and educational capacity boggles the mind. 
The second generation must stand in recog- 
nition of the accomplishments of the first 
generation. But we would do well to temper 
our respect with a healthy critical response. 
Our posture reminds me of the overdone but 
instructive story of the pilot who comes over 
the intercom to inform the passengers that 
he has some good news and some bad news. 
The good news is that they have just broken 
all speed records for passenger aircraft and 
they are presently travelling at a phenom- 
enal rate of speed. Now for the bad news: 
“We don't know where we are!” We have 
made gigantic technological advances in the 
telecommunications but we either don't know 
where we are or, if we do, some of us don’t 
want to go there. 

My main concern with “where we are” at 
present relates to the First Amendment and 
the current FCC regulatory structure. Our 
traditional First Amendment faith has been 
that by encouraging the widest possible un- 
restricted expression of views, we would pro- 
duce more diversity of ideas than if the 
government chose who should speak and on 
what subjects. However, as the first genera- 
tion erected a workable system of telecom- 
munications law—bringing order out of the 
chaos of the twenties—this traditional faith 
was displaced by a feeling that the power of 
certain Speakers was such that they should 
be required to present more than their own 
view of public events and human achieve- 
ment. In short, the immense power repre- 
sented by television communication placed 
cur traditional view of the First Amendment 
under severe: pressure. Under this pressure, 
courts and the FCC moved away from tradi- 
tional First Amendment concepts: to accom- 
modate government attempts to control the 
power of television. In the very few minutes 
I have here this evening, I cannot fully ex- 
piore the various aspects of this power, ex- 
cept to say that much has been written about 
it. All the resulting rhetoric, however, does 
not convince me that we even now fully 
comprehend the impact of television on our 
lives. 

The power of television is commensurate— 
and I do not think I exaggerate in the least— 
with the power to produce atomic energy 
and the power to modify human conduct by 
use of bio-behavioral controls. I recently had 
occasion to address my old friends, the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, concerning the 
perils of bio-behavioral controls. I did not 
speak to them about the blessings that wiil 
emerge from the use of bio-behavioral con- 
trols. And I do not speak tonight about the 
blessings that will emerge from the use of 
television as a human communications tool. 
The blessings are, I think, self-evident to 
those engaged in broadcasting and in bio- 
behavioral research. It is the perils of these 
new forms of wizardry which, I fear, will be 
overlooked in the excitement to exploit new 
discoveries. Thus it is that the potential 
evils of the power of television require great 
sensitivity on the part of the programming 
executives and their clients, the advertisers. 
And from a diligent inquiry into the poten- 
tial evils of television can come the con- 
ception of media responsibility which will 
ultimately save the First Amendment from 
the pressures which threaten it today. 

As lawyers, we know that there are always 
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some understandable, if not legitimate, pres- 
sures on the traditional view of the First 
Amendment. In the fleld of broadcasting, 
these pressures have been, as I have in- 
dicated, partially successful in altering the 
traditional view of the First Amendment. 
Such pressures in the broadcast field are 
not specious. They represent serious concerns 
to which in most circumstances the govern- 
ment would feel duty-bound to respond. I 
think that many of us as members of the 
bench and bar would be willing to walk 
more than an extra mile to resist those pres- 
sures and to uphold the traditional view 
of the First Amendment. But one may ques- 
tion whether your clients, the broadcasters, 
are not making such resistance more difficult, 
And one may also ask whether the com- 
munications bar is aware of this fact and is 
getting the message through to the broad- 
cast media, 

I am aware of and do not relish the “raised 
eyebrow” or “chilling effect” form of media 
regulation. I do not mean by my statement 
tonight to contribute to that kind of regula- 
tion. The broadcast media surely must stren- 
uously resist all government attempts to in- 
terfere with their wide legitimate discre- 
tion. But on the other hand, they must also 
have the strength to admit their shortcom- 
ings, their abuse of the immense power of 
television for the private profit of a few, to 
the serious detriment of the nation at large. 
The broadcast media know—or should 
know—when their programming is simply 
and only mass appeal pabulum designed to 
titillate a sufficiently large majority to en- 
able the broadcasters to sell the most adver- 
tising. They know when they are presenting 
only one side of a major public issue, when 
they are shading the facts to present their 
own point of view, and when they are ignor- 
ing the concerns of the community. They 
know the impact of their programs on chil- 
dren, they know about the marketing of hu- 
man emotions and of the prurient interest 
in violence and sex. They know when they 
subvert the professionalism of their own news 
teams in order to reach the demographic au- 
diences which will attract advertisers. They 
know that wide exposure of subjects ranging 
from the names of rape victims to the private 
grief of a mother on the death of her son con- 
stitute unconscionable invasions of privacy. 
And, they know when they are over-commer- 
cializing their programming to amortize the 
inflated cost of the broadcast license. In sum, 
I think they know the times they may have 
prostituted the tremendous potential of tele- 
vision as a human communication tool. They 
know this and they know what should be 
done about it. The programming executives 
and their advertiser clients must stop their 
single-minded purpose to achieve higher rat- 
ings, more advertising and greater profits, 
and stop to consider what greater purposes 
television should serve. And they must do it 
soon if we are to preserve our First Amend- 
ment values for telecommunications, 

These subjects I have mentioned are not 
without controversy. And there is more than 
one possible good faith response to the prob- 
lems they represent. Those of us who are 
willing to walk more than that extra mile— 
and maybe even another mile beyond—to re- 
sist the pressures on traditional First Amend- 
ment values realize that these many prob- 
lems are complex and difficult beyond neat 
solutions. The First Amendment protects the 
broadcast media when they seek to formulate 
a response to these problems—but this pro- 
tection is seriously jeopardized when the 
power of the media is abused. 

The pressures I have discussed have pro- 
duced a regulatory scheme for telecommu- 
nications which is inconsistent with tradi- 
tional First Amendment doctrine in some 
respects. The task for the bench and bar, 
and indeed the Congress, is to begin the 
long overdue process of reconciling First 
Amendment doctrine and telecommunica- 
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tions regulation in a manner which preserves 
both the traditions of free speech and the 
purposes of the Federal Communications 
Act. I haye recently made an heroic, but I 
suspect insignificant, attempt in my con- 
curring opinion in Citizens Committee to 
Save WEFM to begin this process of recon- 
cillation, Future attempts at reconciliation 
will proceed in the “gray areas” of the First 
Amendment, those areas which are not 
clearly within First Amendment protection 
or not clearly without that protection. Of 
course, the broadcast media should resist 
encroachments on First Amendment free- 
doms in these gray areas. But I would be 
less than honest if I did not state that their 
success in this fight will depend in no small 
part on their ability to demonstrate their 
sensitivity to the public interest, I have the 
greatest hopes for their success. I approach 
the task of reconciliation with much cause 
for optimism. 

In the limited time I have tonight, I was 
only able to broadly sketch the outline of 
my ideas on the First Amendment and tele- 
communications. My discussion is therefore 
necessarily incomplete and more unqualified 
than I would like. I have, for example, not 
mentioned several subjects of particular in- 
terest to me, including the much analyzed 
assertion that the scarcity of broadcast fre- 
quencies justifies a different First Amend- 
ment regime, Neither have I mentioned per- 
haps a more interesting issue: how can we 
expect a commercial enterprise to forego prof- 
its in service of the public good? But the 
sponsors of this affair have sternly warned 
me about my time limitation. They are con- 
cerned with this audience’s attention span, 
and the limitations thereof. At first this con- 
cern puzzled me. How could such high-priced 
legal talent have a short attention span? But 
I then learned that there would be more 
than one cocktail party before and during 
this dinner. If I don't miss my guess, 
methinks there will be more than this din- 
ner. So I shall release you without delay. 

I would not, however, want to leave you 
without noting that the Commission and 
the industry it regulates give us much reason 
for pride as we count our blessings instead 
of our problems. The critical mind which is 
so essential to all our professions sometimes 
blinds us to the progress we have made, 
Occasions like this are an appropriate time 
to recall that progress and, indeed, to con- 
gratulate the Commission and the telecom- 
munications industry for the success that 
that progress represents. 

Thank you for inviting me to speak to- 
night and I wish you another 40 years as 
exciting and eventful—and even as profit- 
able—as the last 40. 


MARKED INCREASES IN THE PRICE 
OF SUGAR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1974, our distinguished colleague 
from New Mexico (Mr. Domentcr) ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability. Senator 
DomeEnricr’s comments were directed to 
the problem of the recent, marked in- 
creases in the price of sugar. 

Mr. President, with respect both to 
the particular problem of sugar prices, as 
well as the larger question of the impact 
of the wage-price squeeze upon the 
American consumer, I find Senator 
Domentcr’s statement extremely rele- 
vant, informative, and eye-opening. Con- 
sequently, I recommend it to my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT By U.S. SENATOR PETE V. DOMENIOI 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the Council. Thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to address this meeting of the Coun- 
cil on Wage and Price Stability. I hope that 
the facts you receive not only illuminate tha 
shadowy world of sugar pricing, but provoke 
some considerations in your minds about 
both the free enterprise system’s future and 
your council's responsibility. 

My interest in the specific question of 
sugar prices came directly from a meeting 
I called on October 6 of this year in my home 
state of New Mexico. As a member of the 
American delegation to the World Food Con- 
ference in Rome, I decided to call together 
agricultural economists, nutritionists, ex- 
tension service employees, farm and live. 
stock organizations, consumer groups, rep- 
resentatives of the retail food industry and 
interested individual citizens, 

During his formal statement to my New 
Mexico Food Conference, the executive di- 
rector of the New Mexico Restaurant Associa- 
tion raised the following questions: 

1. Why has the price of sugar risen from 
$9 for a hundred pounds to $43 for a hundred 
pounds in the past 12 months? 

2. Why is the delivered-to-Albuquerque 
price the same $43 whether sugar is brought 
from processing plants in Utah, Texas, Ari- 
zona, or Los Angeles, and regardless of sugar 
processor involved? 

3. Why are beet and cane sugar selling for 
the same price? 

I instructed my staff to prepare a study for 
me. Our investigation revealed facts which 
supported the testimony given at the food 
seminar. I then wrote Attorney General Wil- 
liam Saxbe; Lewis Engman, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission; Senator Philip 
A, Hart, chairman of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly; and to Sena- 
tor Roman L, Hruska, Ranking Republican 
on the Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly, In these letters I requested an 
investigation into the sugar industry and 
explained that the evidence we had gathered 
created a strong presumption of administra- 
tive price fixing and conspiracy 

I have been promised a complete report on 
the situation by Mr. Engman, I have talked 
to Mr. Saxbe aout possible actions in this 
area by the Justice Department and I have 
received a letter from Senator Hart ex- 
plaining that, due to my request, sugar will 
be added to an investigation into food com- 
modities currently being undertaken by his 
subcommittee staff. 

Since my original inquiries into this mat- 
ter, the situation has progressively worsened. 
The price of sugar has increased 800 per cent 
in the last year, 30 per cent in the last month 
and has risen by 7¢ in the last week. 

Many startling facts have recently come 
to the forefront. The USDA Sugar Report, 
September issue, shows that the average 
quoted wholesale price in August for refined 
cane sugar was exactly the same in the 
Northeast, Southeast and Gulf States areas 
of the U.S.—$36.83. The following are the 
price quotations on September 20, 1974, for 
refined sugar sold at wholesale in 100-pound 
bags, by regions: 

[ Region, hundredweight bags] 
Northeast 
Mid-Central 
Western Ohio-Lower Michigan. 
Southeast ~... 
Gulf 
Chicago-West 
Intermountain Northwest 
Pacific Coast 


Now let's look at similar figures from the 
October issue of the same publication. The 
average quoted wholesale price in September 
for refined cane sugar was exactly the same 
in the Northeast, Southeast, Gulf states and 
Chicago-west areas of the United States— 
840.74. 
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The following are the price quotations on 
October 15, 1974, for refined sugar sold at 
wholesale in 100-pound bags by regions: 


| Region, hundredweight bags} 


Northeast 
Mid-Central 
Western Ohio-Lower Michigan. 


38. 50/42. 20 
Intermountain Northwest 41.00 
Pacific Coast. 41.00 


Shouldn't these figures raise serious ques- 
tions in the minds of all Americans about the 
lack of competitiveness in the sugar industry? 
Is it any wonder why sugar is leaving a bit- 
ter taste In the mouths of American con- 
sumers? 

The Amstar Corporation, the nation’s 

sugar refiner, reported in its Septem- 
ber quarter a 250 per cent rise in net income 
and a 59 per cent advance in sales. The 
Great Western United Corporation, Ameri- 
ca’s largest beet-sugar refiner, posted a gain 
of 1,120 per cent In net income, 3,000 per cent 
in per share earnings, and a 74 per cent rise 
in sales in its recent quarter. Mr. Gilbert E. 
Cox, of Amfac, Inc., has stated that his com- 
pany's pretax earnings from sugar operations 
this year will be at least $90 million and 
possibly over $100 million. This would be 
more than six times their 1973 pretax earn- 
ings from sugar operations. 

I noted over the weekend an advertise- 
ment in the papers, in which it was implied 
that if we just let prices rise, in accordance 
with what was called “the law of supply and 
demand,” then prices will decline and sup- 
plies become adequate. I hope that this 
council takes advantage of this opportunity 
to ask the major sugar producers if, indeed, 
they are willing to guarantee adequate sup- 
plies and reasonable prices in the near fu- 
ture? If not, then perhaps we should all 
dispense with that old bromide about high 
prices guaranteeing future supplies. I sus- 
pect the American public heard enough about 
that last winter and earlier this year. 

Many critics have charged that American 
sugar refiners are earning record sugar profits 
partly by seliing their products at high world 
sugar prices after buying raw sugar at lower 
prices on the commodity exchanges. This 
practice is of course not illegal, but it does 
raise the question of whether such savings 
should have been passed along to consumers, 
instead of being accumuiated as corporate 
profits. No doubt, in a truly competitive mar- 
ket, these savings would have been passed on. 

It has become public knowledge that many 
of the nation’s major sugar refiners, brokers, 
and others tn the industry were subpoenaed 
to appear before a San Francisco grand jury 
in February of 1973. In August of this year, 
Great Western United Corp. reported that 
its counsel had been advised by staff attor- 
neys of the Antitrust Division of the Justice 
Department that the staff would seek au- 
thorization to recommend to the grand jury 
to indict Great Western Sugar and one em- 
ployee. In October Holly Sugar Corp. an- 
nounced that the Antitrust Division had 
sought authority to recommend an indict- 
ment, including Holly, to the same San Fran- 
cisco grand jury. This two-year inquiry has 
reached a critical stage with strong indica- 
tions that several indictments will soon be 
returned. 

Now, I believe the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people have the right to know the an- 
swers to the following questions: 

1. To what extent have rising affluence, 
crop failures and adverse weather conditions 
contributed to the surge in sugar prices? 

2. To what extent has speculation in the 
sugar market by oll rich Arab nations, 
amounting to purchases In the tast month 
equal to one-third of America’s consump- 
tion, Inflated the already volatile sugar 
market? 
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3. What part have price-fixing and other 
anticompetitive measures by the sugar in- 
dustry played in the cost of sugar? and; 

4. To what extent is Congress itself, via 
the nefarious Sugar Act, responsible for the 
noncompetitive nature of the sugar indus- 
try and ultimately the inflated cost of sugar 
to our consumers? 

I believe that the pattern we see in the 
sugar Industry is a pattern of corporate ar- 
rogance and insensitivity that strikes at the 
heart of our free enterprise system. I hope 
that big business and big labor realize that 
their excesses could contain the ceeds of 
doom for the American economic structure 
as we know it. 

Moving from the specific field of sugar, here 
are more general considerations that I be- 
lieve this panel must keep uppermost in 
mind. “Sacrifice” has become the order of 
the day. Everybody tells us that to overcome 
our present economic difficulties we are going 
to have to sacrifice, The message, of course, 
seems always to be directed at individual 
American citizens. I say that this sacrifice 
mandate must be applied also to big labor 
and big business. The poor and those on fixed 
incomes are already sacrificing, and we do not 
need to encourage sacrifice there. They have 
no choice. I believe, too, that the average 
American is ready and willing to do what he 
has to do. But, he is not going to sacrifice 
as long as he sees intemperate demands by 
big labor or big business. 

The American people are caught in the 
middle, between big labor and big business. 
The American people are caught in the mid- 
dle of the wage-price squeeze, because labor 
and business have failed to moderate their 
demands. Big labor and big business have 
thought only about what they “must” have 
instead of what is right for the nation and 
its people. 

In earlier times perhaps it was sufficient 
for big labor and big business to consider 
negotiations merely in terms of “what will 
the market bear,” or “the system has always 
told me to get all I can,” or "I have to get 
the most for those I represent.” But, in earlier 
times, we had competitive factors that bal- 
anced demands. Those factors do not exist at 
the present time. 

Unless this council begins upon the premise 
that it is going to set some standards of 
permissible conduct, of moderate or im- 
moderate economic behavior, and then pub- 
licly exposes immoderate behavior and 
praises moderation, then this council will be 
missing a great opportunity to contribute. If 
you find excessive demands, publicize them 
for what they are, naming names. And if 
you find examples of labor or business sacri- 
fices, then publicize them, too. Perhaps the 
power of public exposure and public praise 
will introduce a balancing facter once again 
into our economic affairs. 

This present hearing focuses on alleged 
excesses by an entity of big business. I hope 
and presume that In the future this council 
will also investigate alleged excesses by big 
labor, if such occurs. 

The American people are now asking, 
“Why can’t big business and the big labor 
unions be satisfied with just a little more 
money? Why do they have to gouge every 
penny they can from us?” And, this discon- 
tent may turn to a true “peaceful revolu- 
tion” if you on this council fail to fulfill 
both the letter and spirlt of your mandate. 

You will recall the spirit of that man- 
date—to focus national attention on wage 
and price demands that threaten our eco- 
nomic stability. Your council may be all that 
Stands between the free enterprise system, 
and government intervention on an unpre- 
cedented scale—replete with wage and price 
control, allocations of materials, and even 
nationalization of some industries. 

The mood of the American consumer, ex- 
pressed to me personally, through letters, 
and over the telephone, verges on the des- 
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perate. A “middle class revolt” could be 
brewing. And this revolt will take the form 
of an electoral mandate for greater and 
greater government control of all business 
in this nation. As one who has highest re- 
gard for the fruits of the free enterprise 
system, I hope that we are all wise enough 
to avoid such a fate. 

Uniess big business and big labor are 
willing to temper their demands; unless 
government is courageous enough to demand 
through anti-trust prosecution true com- 
petition in the marketplace; and unless 
business is willing to settle for a little less 
profit; then I predict an irrevocable change 
in this nation’s economic system and social 
order. For in a democracy, the representa- 
tives of the people ultimately must ac- 
quiesce to the demands of their constitu- 
ents, I believe it is an understatement to say 
that these are perilous times for American 
business and the American economy. 

I close today with an upbeat note, I don’t 
think most Americans want government to 
take over the economy, We have already seen 
enough of government bungling to know 
that while the auto companies may be hurt 
right now, with government control they 
would be bankrupt. I think the American 
people have exhibited remarkable forebear- 
ance. But their patience is not inexhaustible. 
At some point, when they view their house- 
hold budgets in shambles and all their 
dreams for a better life in ruins, while big 
sugar companies boast of record profits, they 
will turn in anger and frustration to a new 
way of doing business. They will not continue 
to stand still for outrageous sugar prices. 
Yet, we do have time. The American people 
are giving us at least one more chance. It is 
up to people like you on this council to show 
the courage and will to justify the faith of 
Americans. I assure you that this strong 
proponent of the free enterprise system will 
stand by you—as iong as I believe you sre 
truly representing the interests of America. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for this 


AN URGENT NEED: PASSAGE OF THE 
TRADE BILL 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, this 
country has been without a trade bill for 
far too long. Now we have a chance: to 
fill the void—by passing the Trade Re- 
form Act before the end of the year. 

Two of the many forceful reasons for 
passing the bill were mentioned in edi- 
torials appearing this week. On Novem- 
ber 25, the Washington Post pointed to 
our current beef and pork dispute with 
Canada. The editorial remarked: 

The worse possible way to handle trade 
disputes is narrowly. .. . 

An American government can negotiate on 
trade rules only when Congress gives it 
authority, and that authority is contained 
in the stranded bill. In the meantime, gov- 
ernments throughout the world are being 
drawn into angry, festering grievances over 
trade—of which the U.S.-Canadian beef and 
bacon war is the most recent and the most 
ludicrous. 


A second reason for the bill, singled out 
by a Business Week editorial of Novem- 
ber 23, is the need to negotiate new 
agreements on critical raw materials, in- 
cluding oil and other energy resources. 
As the editorial points out, cooperation 
on the massive economic problems now 
facing the world will be possible only in 
a context of cooperation and negotiation. 

Mr. President, not everyone will agree 
with every word in these editorials. Here 
and there I might have chosen different 
werds. But the thrust of the two edi- 
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torials adds up to a powerful argument 
in favor of passing the trade bill now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
editorials from Business Week and the 
Washington Post be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There beiug no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From Business Week, Nov. 23, 1974] 
THE TRADE BILL Is URGENT 


It is obvious that the lame-duck session 
of Congress, which convened this week, has 
no intention of making history. Returning 
members were too absorbed in counting the 
survivors and comforting the casualties of 
the elections to give much thought to law- 
making. And President Ford's limp state- 
ment on priorities is not likely to build a 
fire under anyone, 

There is one urgent piece of business, how- 
ever, that Congress should deal with imme- 
diately. It is the bill authorizing a new 
round of trade negotiations and setting the 
stage for closer cooperation of governments 
in seeking solutions to the great interna- 
tional economic problems. 

For months, enactment of the trade bill 
was blocked by the demand for more assur- 
ances from the Kremlin that Soviet Jews 
will be permitted to emigrate without 
harassment. Significant concessions by the 
Soviets should have removed this obstacle, 
but rising opposition to the bill is coming 
from organized labor, which is alarmed 
about unemployment. What labor does not 
see is that failure to pass the bill would 
threaten jobs all over the world, including 
the US. 

If the trade bill does not pass now, there is 
no telling when—if ever—the new Congress 
will be able to act. The U.S. will come into 
1975 with no authority to negotiate new 
agreements with its trading partners or with 
suppliers of critical materials, Without ne- 
gotiations, the drift toward trade wars and 
protectionism, already visible, would be- 
come a rush, 

The urgent problem of extortionate oil 
prices and the $100-billion drain on the re- 
serves of oll-consuming nations may make 
trade talks look like swabbing the decks of 
the Titanic as she sank. But, in fact, prompt 
passage of the trade bill and the beginning 
of multilateral negotiations at Geneva would 
be. an essential first step toward dealing 
with the oil crisis. Cooperation on energy 
sharing, conservation, and development of 
new sources will be possible only in a con- 
text of increasing cooperation in trade and 
international monetary relations. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 25, 1974] 
Beer, PORE, AND THE TRADE BILL 


Perhaps you were wondering why anyone 
thought it important for Congress to pass the 
Trade Reform Act this year befor it adjourns; 
Why 50 much attention to such a manifestly 
dull and dreary subject as foreign trade leg- 
isiation? The answer is that this’ bill rep- 
resents our best insurance against being 
drawn into a nasty and destructive wrangle 
like our widening quarrel over trade with the 
Canadians, which is currently focused on 
cows and pigs. Meat is less than one per cent 
of the commerce between our two countries. 
But the beef and bacon dispute, in which 
neither side has behaved well, is now poison- 
ing the atmosphere in which the two govern- 
ments are going to have to talk about much 
larger subjects. 

‘The trouble started as an unintended side- 
effect of the Nixon administration's inept at- 
tempts, in the spring and summer of last 
year, to put price controls on beef. The con- 
trols held prices here below the Canadian 
level, and shipments of American meat 
northward predictably rose sharply. Canadian 
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producers immediately complained that the 
imports were driving down their prices. The 
Canadian government promptly banned most 
American beef because, it said, it could not 
be sure that it was free of DES, the fast- 
growth hormone suspected of being carcino- 
genic. The American government retorted 
that the DES charge was only a dodge to keep 
out our meat. Eventually, last August, when 
the United States finally set up a DES certi- 
fication system to meet Canadian standards, 
Canada retreated to formal and explicit im- 
port quotas. 

Then it was the American producers’ turn 
to scream. It needs to be pointed out here 
that exports have never been a significant 
part of the American beef producers’ market. 
Even in 1973, the year of the great export 
surge that the Canadians were complaining 
about, exports were less than half of one per 
cent of U.S. production. The real source of 
the distress in the American livestock indus- 
try was the squeeze between the soaring costs 
of feed grain and the American consumers’ 
revolt at the supermarket. But when an in- 
dustry is squeezed at home, it will often try 
to blame its troubles on foreigners and de- 
mand government help in markets abroad. 
That is what has happened here. 

President Ford responded last week by im- 
posing quotas on Canadian meat, this time 
including pork products as well as beef, and 
cutting the current flow drastically. The 
stated purpose of these quotas is to force 
the Canadians to lift theirs. Tit-for-tat is a 
legitimate weapon in the politics of trade, 
But it is dangerous because, as this case is 
currently illustrating, it quickly leads to a 
general narrowing of perspective and raising 
of emotions. 

Who started it? Canadians can argue that 
the Nixon administration did, with the surtax 
that it put on all imports, including those 
from Canada, through the fall of 1971, in 
violation of international agreements. We 
could argue in rebuttal that Canada had 
refused to respond to our requests for re- 
vistons in the agreement under which billions 
of dollars worth of automobiles move across 
the boundary every year. We could also cite 
the Canadians’ tremendous tax on oll exports 
to the United States and now their deliber- 
ate cutbacks in oil shipped to us. All of these 
accumulating exasperations have become fo- 
cused on the meat issue—the issue that is, 
in terms of the amount of money involved, 
the most trivial of all. 

President Ford evidently intends to take 
up the meat quotas with Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau when they meet next month, 
But does it make any sense for them to give 
priority to meat, when oil is by far the more 
urgent question? And yet how can the Amer- 
ican and Canadian governments settle the 
terms of oil trade between themselves, when 
other countries are setting the world price 
with which both must deal? Here we come 
back to the Trade Reform Act now pending 
before Congress. 

The worst possible way to handle trade dis- 
putes is narrowly, in the kind of meeting 
that Mr. Ford will have with Mr. Trudeau. 
Trade between any two countries in beef, 
or oil, or most other commodities is only 
part of a worldwide market involving dozens 
of other countries. It is also bad practice to 
take up one commodity at a time. Experience 
has demonstrated the wisdom of taking up 
large lists of commodities together, so that 
an advantage here can offset a rebuff there. 

A worldwide process of broad trade nego- 
tiations, badly overdue, was originally sched- 
uled for 1972. It has been postponed indefi- 
nitely because the United States cannot take 
part. An American government can negotiate 
on trade rules only when Congress gives it 
authority, and that authority is contained 
in the stranded bill. In the meantime, gov- 
ernments throughout the world are being 
drawn into angry, festering grievances over 
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trade—of which the U.S.-Canadian beef and 
bacon war is the most recent and the most 
ludicrous. 


VICTOR K. TUTTE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
throughout our history, America has been 
fortunate in attracting many talented 
and adventurous men of other lands to 
our own shores, We are still doing this 
today. One of our most recent and out- 
standing gains from overseas is Mr. Vic- 
tor K. Tutte, the well-known photogra- 
pher, who just this year became an 
American citizen. I am proud to say that 
Mr. Tutte has had the good judgment 
not only to choose America for his coun- 
try; but to choose South Carolina for his 
State. 

Mr. Tutte’s career reads like an ad- 
venture story. He was borr. in London, 
England, and grew up in Ireland and 
Scotland. Then he returned to London 
to learn his chosen craft of photography 
and to begin to practice it. Unfortu- 
nately, World War II intervened, and 
Mr. Tutte, serving in the British Intel- 
ligence Corps, was captured by the Ger- 
mans near Dunkerque in 1940. 

The rest of the war Mr. Tutte spent 
in a German prison camp, but he some- 
how managed to procure photographic 
materials and pursue his interests. In 
doing so, he significantly helped the Al- 
lied cause, for he was able to make pic- 
tures for his fellow prisoners to send to 
worried relatives or to use on false iden- 
tification papers. 

When the war ended, Mr, Tutte re- 
turned to London. Since then, his life has 
been a steady succession of photographic 
assignments, including coverage of the 
Queen of England and four Presidents of 
the United States. In 1957, he moved 
from England to America and soon be- 
came chief photographer for Columbia 
Newspapers, Inc., of Columbia, S.C., the 
post he oceupies today. 

Now that he is a citizen, Mr. Tutte has 
ambitious plans to serve his country. He 
is hoping to be able to help photogra- 
phers and law officers to cooperate more 
effectively, and he also has a very origi- 
nal idea for a series of photographs in- 
terpreting the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Mr. President, patriotism like his is 
not often found, even in a citizen of many 
years. I wish to commend Mr. Tutte for 
his fine example to all of us. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article which appeared in 
Sandlapper Magazine in September 1974, 
entitled “Vic Tutte—Chief Photogra- 
pher,” which testifies further to the ad- 
mirable qualities of an eminent South 
Carolinian. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Vic TUTTE ... Cuter PHOTOGRAPHER 

Vic Tutte arrived in the United States In 
January 1957 with nine cents in his pocket. 
This friendly, well-known photographer is 
still here today, not only richer from a 
monetary standpoint, but richer also as a 
result of a wide variety of experiences in his 
exciting profession. 

Victor K, Tutte is chief photographer for 
Columbia Newspapers, Inc. In the course of 
his years with the newspaper (continuous 
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since September 1957), he has photographed 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson 
and Nixon and numerous vice-presidents, 
movie stars, astronauts and such other dis- 
tinguished personalities as Robert Kennedy 
and Martin Luther King. Naturally, not all 
of his photo assighments are initially as ex- 
citing as those involving famous people or 
spectacular news events, but Vic usually 
finds something with picture appeal in every 
assignment he shoots. 

“The excitement and challenge is in not 
knowing what you will find each time you go 
out on a photographic assignment,” Vic tells 
budding photographers. “Keep your eyes 
open. Take it when you see it, for tomorrow it 
won't be there. You must have your camera 
loaded and ready no matter where you are.” 

“South Carolina is a wonderful place, of- 
fering marvelous climate and scenic attrac- 
tions as well as a type soil. which rarely re- 
sults in flooding. I find the people friendly 
and kind, although oftentimes slow,” he says 
with a twinkle in his eye, 

Vic was born in London, spent his first two 
years in Downpatrick, Ireland, then lived in 
Dundee, Scotland, until he was 13. He de- 
veloped his interest in photography while 
working in a chemist’s shop in Dundee. Vic 
and his Scottish accent then returned to 
London in 1933, where he studied photogra- 
phy formally at London Polytech and at 
night school and became a free-lance photog- 
rapher. With the outbreak of World War II 
in 1939, Vic’s reserve unit was mobilized. On 
June 13, 1940, while serving as an intelli- 
gence sergeant with a British rifie brigade, 
he was captured by the Germans south of 
Dunkerque. He remained a POW until VE 
Day in 1945. 

Photography continued to be a major part 
of Vic’s life even as a POW. As a prisoner he 
traded his cigarette rations for film, print- 
ing paper, chemicals and even photographic 
equipment. With the help of other prisoners 
Vic set up a studio and lab without serious 
objection from his German guards. Vic ex- 
plained that prison life under German “sol- 
dier” guards wasn't all that bad. It was only 
during the periods when the Gestapo re- 
placed the Wehrmacht guards that the pris- 
oners suffered any severe hardships. With 
the makeshift photographic arrangement 
that he put in operation he was able to take 
pictures of his fellow prisoners for them to 
send to their loved ones back home, to be 
treasured by those who received them. Quite 
unknown to his German guards, he also took 
passport pictures for the false ID’s that were 
needed by POW’s attempting escape. 

After the war Vic returned to London and 
the life of a free-lance photographer. Per- 
haps the pinnacle of his efforts in London 
was when he photographed 800 people all at 
the same time at a dinner, Since the 800 in- 
cluded Queen Elizabeth, Princess Margaret 
and numerous other dignitaries, Vic's photo- 
graphic talents, equipment and even his 
voice were carefully scrutinized prior to his 
selection as the photographer for the event. 
The voice screening was a necessity since he 
would be required to give directions to the 
assembled gathering including the Queen. 

Vic's hobbies and pastimes include wood- 
work, landscaping and music, but he feels 
that showing his love for his family is his 
most important non-photographic pursuit. 
Both his wife Ellen and his oldest daughter 
Cathy are talented musiclans. His younger 
daughter Jane may carry on the photo- 
graphic tradition, 

Since Vic became an American citizen in 
January, his remaining major goals in life 
are two: First, to find some way to solve the 
misunderstanding which exists between law 
enforcement agencies and photographers in 
general. He has the greatest respect and ap- 
preciation for the fine work of these agen- 
cies, yet at times when both are only trying 
to do their job, unfortunate incidents do 
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happen. Vic feels that in part it Is a problem 
of identification (of the photographer), and 
in part a lack of clear-cut rules of procedure 
that must be followed by the on-the-scene 
photographer. Vic's second goal in life is to 
translate into pictures the Declaration of 
Independence. Vic plans to show through 
his pictures the momentous task of inter- 
preting the seasons of the year and “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Al- 
though this would be a formidable task for 
anyone, it may be somewhat easier in Vic’s 
case since these well-known words have had 
a great significance in his life. 


AUTOMOBILE FUEL ECONOMY AND 
POLLUTION STANDARDS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the members of 
the Senate Public Works Committee 
have become increasingly interested in 
the prospects of attaining rapid and sub- 
stantial increases in automobile fuel 
economy. The members of that com- 
mittee are deeply interested in achieving 
fuel economy increases without any re- 
laxation of pollution control standards. 

The Senate Public Works Committee 
has received information from inven- 
tors, pollution control equipment manu- 
facturers, the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, and others who are involved in 
developing and evaluating automobile 
engine technology. As a continuation of 
our interest in this subject, the Senate 
Public Works -Committee announced 
yesterday a staff investigation of recent 
developments that have occurred in the 
work done by the LaForce brothers in 
Vermont. This development has received 
substantial attention in the last few days 
and may hold the potential for sub- 
stantial increases in fuel economy and 
reductions in pollution emissions. 

It is apparent that much more needs 
to be known in order to evaluate this and 
other systems. The Public Works Com- 
mittee has previously examined infor- 
mation submitted regarding many other 
systems, and will continue to seek docu- 
mentation of progress in auto engine 
design. 

As a result of our interest in this sub- 
ject, we will assign staff to conduct an 
investigation of the LaForce project, and 
are requesting that Russell Train, Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, examine this develop- 
ment and provide us with an analysis of 
its potential. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record the letter 
Senators RANDOLPH, BAKER, BUCKLEY, 
and I have sent to Russell Train, 
along with the press release announcing 
this effort and discussing the possibility 
of future inquiries or hearings on the 
part of the committee. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., November 25, 1974, 
Hon. RUSSELL E. TRAIN, 
Administrator, Environmental 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ADMINISTRATOR: The Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee has noted with interest 
recent newspaper accounts of improved fuel 
economy and reduced emissions achieved by 


the work of Edward and Robert LaForce. In 
vlew of the increased emphasis on fuel econ- 


Protection 
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omy brought about by the Nation’s energy 
shortages, such developments must be ex- 
amined carefully. 

We would appreciate a full analysis of the 
status of the LaForce project. We would en- 
courage you to seek a full examination and 
test of the demonstration vehicle they have 
produced in accordance with Section 206(a) 
(2). We are particularly interested in an ex- 
amination of published claims regarding sub- 
stantial reduction in pollutants emitted and 
the ability to reach such low emission levels 
while attaining improved fuel economy, It 
would be helpful to receive your analysis as 
soon as possible. 

In addition, the Subcommittee is sending 
two investigators to meet with the inventors 
this week. The purpose of the investigation 
will be to determine the potential of their 
invention and to encourage cooperation with 
EPA to insure a full and complete test of 
the vehicle in question. We would hope a 
member of your staff would accompany our 
staff. 

Sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Howarp H., BAKER, Jr. 
JAMES L. BUCKLEY. 
U.S. Senators. 
SENATE COMMITTEE To EXAMINE CAR ENGINE 
DEVELOPMENT 


WASHINGTON. —The Senate Committee on 
Public Works has directed its staff to examine 
the claim of two Vermont brothers that they 
have developed a technology to reduce great- 
ly the gasoline consumption of automobile 
engines while meeting Federal auto pollution 
requirements. 

The Committee also is asking the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency for a technical 
evaluation of the engine demonstrated in 
the Washington area and in Delaware last 
week by the brothers, Edward and Robert 
LaForce. The Committee was informed late 
today by EPA that it will test the LaForce 
ear at its Ann Arbor, Michigan facility. 

The action was announced in a statement 
by Senator Jennings Randolph, Committee 
Chairman, Senator Edmund S. Muskie, Chair- 
man of its Subcommittee on Environmental 
Pollution, and Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr. 
and Senator James L. Buckley, Ranking Re- 
publican Members of the Committee and 
Subcommittee respectively. 

“We have read news reports of the demon- 
strations by the LaForce brothers,” the Sena- 
tors said. “Any system with the potential 
to reduce automobile emissions while cutting 
fuel usage needs to be seriously and 
thoroughly considered.” 

Members of the Committee Staff will meet 
with the LaForce brothers, who say they have 
spent 28 years working’ on developments 
which increase engine efficiency by two-thirds 
and meet Federal emission standards. 

The Senators said the Committee will use 
the staff investigation and Environmental 
Protection Agency evaluation of technical 
data as a basis for possible hearings on sci- 
entific developments in emission controls and 
engine efficiency. The Clean Air Act of 1970 
requires continued reduction in automobile 
pollution, with ultimate reductions to be 
achieved in 1978. 

“We have received considerable informa- 
tion on research which is being carried out 
to meet emissions standards and improve 
fuel economy,” the Senators said. “Protection 
of public health requires development of a 
clean car. Our national welfare demands re- 
duced energy consumption. The information 
which is obtained in the investigation and 
from other sources will provide a basis for 
future legislative hearings.” 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, it has 
been the approach of Congress to estab- 
lish the standards we believe are legiti- 
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mate for the protection of public health, 
and then call upon the technological ca- 
pability of the automobile industry, re- 
searchers and independent inventors to 
meet the challenges set down by these 
standards. 

In other words, we have hoped that “a 
technological horserace” would develop. 
While we have not been totally satis- 
fied with the pace and commitment of 
some of the larger automobile manu- 
facturers, we have made progress. 

All of the major automobile manufac- 
turers have claimed that the fuel econ- 
omy targets discussed by President Ford 
and by Members of Congress would be 
unattainable without relaxation of the 
auto emission standards established in 
the Clean Air Act. Since this has been 
the common line established by the auto- 
mobile manufacturers ever since Con- 
gress began Federal efforts to clean up 
the air, such statements are not sur- 
prising. 

Independent analysis is necessary to 
establish the possibilities that exist with 
various inventions and technologies. 

A study was recently conducted by the 
Environmental Protection Agency and 
the Department of Transportation as a 
result of a requirement in the Energy 
Supply and Environmental Coordination 
Act in June of 1974. That report was re- 
leased in October, and until last minute 
editing under White House pressure, the 
report concluded that the President’s 
goal of a 40 percent fuel economy in- 
crease in 4 years could be met without 
any relaxation or delay in statutory auto 
emission standards. 

Any question on emission controls— 
including the relationship of such con- 
trols to fuel economy—are completely 
within the jurisdiction of the Senate 
Public Works Committee. And we should 
be clear that fuel economy will be dis- 
cussed by the auto companies in terms of 
delaying pollution standards. 

So the issue must be resolved by the 
Senate Public Works Committee. Other 
committees may hold hearings on fuel 
economy, but any legislation which in- 
cludes reference, direct or indirect, to the 
regulation of emissions must be resolved 
by this committee. 


ROCKEFELLER NOMINATION 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, an 
editorial which appeared in yesterday’s 
Washington Star-News says, in effect, 
with regard to the Rockefeller nomina- 
tion, “get on with it.” I concur. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIME FOR CONFIRMATION 


Confirmation of Nelson Rockefeller as vice 
president may not, as we have indicated 
before, be the ideal solution to the vacancy 
in the nation’s second highest office, But it 
clearly is a solution. For though valid ques- 
tions have been raised concerning the fabu- 
lous wealth and power of Rockefeller ahd 
his family, and the uses of those assets in 
the past, no negative answers sufficient to 
disqualify him are on record as yet. And the 
country simply must have a new vice presi- 
dent as quickly as possible. 

This is not to say that the investigative 
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record—which now is bulky almost beyond 
comprehension—refiects only credit upon the 
nominee, There is a certain shadiness in 
Rockefeller's peculiar problems of memory 
where his involvement in the unflattering 
Lasky book on Arthur Goldberg is concerned. 
It is easy, still, to be puzzled about some 
aspects of his vast generosity with gifts and 
loans, amounting to more than $3 million, 
much of which went to people in public 
life. Many citizens are queasy about his 
wealth itself, and his familiar links to cor- 
porate power of incredible, worldwide mag- 
nitude, links which cannot be altered, in 
this case, by any single gimmick such as the 
placement of investments in a blind trust. 

But none of this amounts to an indict- 
ment barring Rockefeller from the office, 
under a fair assessment of the facts as they 
have unfolded. For the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee’s purposes, he has made amends ade- 
quately for his early, stumbling testimony 
on the Goldberg book affair. There is no 
proof of any improper intent in his lavishing 
of gifts and loans upon friends, and Con- 
gress has received assurance that, as vice 
president, he would be circumspect in the 
use of his money. His wealth itself as an in- 
fluence on his future public performance is 
an imponderable, which cannot rightly be 
Judged In advance or used as a disqualifica- 
tion. In his long service as governor of New 
York, it did not seem to weigh against the 
public interest, and certainly he was sub- 
jected to continuous scrutiny for possible 
conflicts of interest. 

Nonetheless, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee seems inclined to ponder this question 
at length, in its hearings which are just get- 
ting underway. It should not drag this 
query—which is largely philosophical—out 
too long. The Committee, after all, is very 
late in beginning its inquiry, and the Sen- 
ate committee aiready has covered this 
ground extensively in its lengthy hearings 
and studies. We expect that the Senate 
panel's unanimous approval of the nomina- 
tion last Priday presages a vote for confirma- 
tion by the Senate next week. 

The full House, we hope, will not be de- 
layed. much past mid-December in taking 
up the matter, for the possible consequences 
of delay are most unpleasant to contemplate, 
President Ford, in his brief tenure, has made 
one long trip abroad and is preparing to 
make another. House Speaker Carl Albert, 
who might accidentally ascend to the presi- 
dency, says he does not want the job. And 
if Congress should balk at Rockefeller, what 
are the alternatives? Few other potential 
nominees of stature are in the wings, and 
the naming of a vice president could be 
delayed until far into next year if a new 
Congress should have to start the process 
anew. 

Yes, it must be done before this session 
ends, to avoid serious risk to national sta- 
bility. The country has been without a vice 
president since early August, which is a 
longer deiay in the transition of power than 
architects of the 25th Amendment ever en- 
visioned. Congress’ responsibility, given the 
unprecedented circumstances, is clear. 

Rockefeller, once confirmed, also will bear 
& heavy responsibility for convincing those 
doubting Americans who suspect—merely on 
the basis of his name—that he embodies the 
corporate establishment, By his actions, he 
must try hard to reassure them otherwise. 
This will be especially important if, as ex- 
pected, he is given a leading role in shaping 
the administration's economic policies. For 
in that troubled area, as in no other, public 
confidence will be a critical factor in times 
just ahead. 


THE WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was a privilege to participate in the 
World Food Conference. 
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Some 2,000 delegates from 130 coun- 
tries gathered.on November 5 at Rome’s 
Palace of Congresses to address the world 
food crisis. Other delegates represented 
United Nations and intergovernmental 
agencies as well as liberation movements. 

One of the major objectives of the 
conference was to outline the dimensions 
of the food problem and develop a con- 
crete program or series of steps to alevi- 
ate the crisis. To undertake a world effort 
a major educational program is needed. 

Earlier food conferences had been held 
in 1943 and 1963, but this was the largest 
such undertaking and, without doubt, the 
issues were more critical than at either 
of the two previous conferences. 

President Roosevelt sounded the right 
theme at the 1948 conference when he 
placed the responsibility on each nation 
for feeding its people, but within the 
framework of international cooperation. 
He stated: 

The primary responsibility lies with each 
nation for seeing that its own people have 
the food needed for health and life; steps to 
this end are for national determination. But 
each nation can fully achieve its goal only if 
all work together. 


The United States was the major force 
in initiating this conference. In August 
1973, I wrote to former President Nixon 
urging that a food conference be called, 
and at the confirmation hearings of 
Henry Kissinger to be Secretary of State 
I again urged that such a conference be 
called. 

At his first address before the world 
body on September 1973, Secretary Kis- 
singer recommended the convening of a 
World Food Conference. 

Three preparatory sessions were held 
beginning in February of 1974 in order 
to draw up an agenda and outline the 
framework for the actual conference. 
These preparations stretched over most 
of 1974. 

A final list of 10 draft resolutions 
were drawn up for discussion and con- 
sideration at the conference which rep- 
resented a careful review, analysis and 
distillation of some 85 resolutions. 

A major issue which grew in impor- 
tance as the anticipated world harvests 
declined was whether the Conference 
should concern itself with just the long- 
term food problem or the short-term 
food crisis as well. 

The approach of the U.S. delegation 
was that the Conference basically had to 
look for long-term solutions to the food 
problem. Secretary of Agriculture Butz 
spent a great deal of time urging that 
the major effort should be placed on 
increasing food production. 

The developing countries—which ac- 
count for most of the world’s estimated 
400 to 500 million facing malnutrition 
and starvation—were much more con- 
cerned with the immediate short-term 
problem of averting disaster. 

Secretary Kissinger in his opening 
speech stated that the world food prob- 
lem must be addressed at two levels: 

First, coping with the food emergency, 
and, second, assuring long-term supplies and 
an adequate standard of nutrition for our 
growing populations. 


Yet our Government has refused to 


take steps to deal with the first half of 
the problem—coping with the food emer- 
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gency. Secretary Butz also recognized 
the immediate problem in his remarks to 
the Conference: 

At best an increase in production requires 
months, Often it requires years. Meantime, 
people must eat. In a year like 1974, the 
subject of food aid becomes very important. 


In apparent contradiction of the Sec- 
retary’s remarks, Ambassador Martin 
was quoted in the New York Times as 


sa : 

ani conference was not called to get 
food to people tomorrow.” In the 
same article, Ambassador Martin ac- 
knowledged, in regard to my suggestion 
for a 1 million ton increase in food aid, 
that “we will probably be giving that 
much,” but he added, “It would not be 
useful to announce a figure.” 

The telegram indicated that an- 
nouncement here of an increase in U.S. 
food aid would be extremely constructive 
at this time in view of the Canadian and 
Australian announcements. Canada has 
pledged 1 million tons of grain per year 
for 3 years beginning next year, which 
almost doubles its previous commitments 
of 495,000 tons to the Food Aid Conven- 
tion and approximately 75,000 tons to the 
World Food Program. The Australian 
delegation welcomed the Canadian ini- 
tiative and promised that Australia 
would make available a proportionate 
quantity. 

Secretary Kissinger stated: 

An expanded flow of food aid will clearly 
be necessary. 


He stated further: 

During this fiscal year, the United States 
will increase its food aid contribution de- 
spite the adverse weather conditions which 
have affected our crops. The American peo- 
ple have a deep and enduring commitment 
to help feed the starving and the hungry. 
We will do everything humanly possible to 
assure that our future contribution will be 
responsive to the growing needs. 


When it became apparent that our 
delegation was not prepared to take ac- 
tion on this commitment, I asked Sec- 
retary Butz to cable the President re- 
questing authority to announce that the 
United States would increase its food 
assistance for fiscal year 1975 by 1 mil- 
lion tons over 1974 to meet the crisis 
confronting millions in the poorest coun- 
tries of the world. This would have in- 
creased our food aid level to about 4.3 
million tons. 

This increased assistance would be in 
the form of wheat, rice, and powdered 
milk. These are commodities currently 
in good supply. And the OMB agrees 
that they could be provided with little 
or no impact on market prices. 

Secretary Butz sent such a telegram 
with his support stating that the U.S. 
delegation believes this additional 1 mil- 
lion tons is a feasible increase in terms of 
the supply situation. 

I think it is significant that the United 
States failed to take the opporunity to 
lead other countries to increase their 
commitments. If we had taken action, 
there would have been considerable pres- 
sure on other countries with the eyes of 
the rest of the world on Rome to make 
additional commitments. 

My colleague, Senator 


Dots, later 
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stated that we should refer the issue 
back to the Congress. ‘This is certainly 
an unusual suggestion. The administra- 
tion certainly did not consult the Con- 
gress when our food aid was cut from 
over 9 million tons in 1972 to about 3 
million tons in 1974. 

I stated repeatedly that, while the 
United States has been extremely gen- 
erous with its food aid in the past, this 
fact was often not fully realized. We 
have sometimes appeared to be grudging 
because of the manner in which we have 
provided our food aid. 

Secretary of Agriculture Butz readily 
conceded that the United States had al- 
ready increased its food aid and would 
likely provide at least the requested ad- 
ditional 1 million tons of food aid. 

However, at the conclusion of the Con- 
ference the requested approval of an 
additional 1 million tons in food aid was 
officially rejected on the grounds of lim- 
ited availabilities and the possible impact 
on domestic food prices. 

Consequently, there was a great deal 
of confusion and debate over this issue. 
The Secretary of Agriculture charged 
that three Democratic Senators—Hum- 
PHREY, CLARK, and McGovern—were 
playing politics with food aid. 

I replied that there was general agree- 
ment within the delegation on sending 
the cable which the Secretary signed as 
head of the delegation. It was not the 
three Democratic Senators who made 
food aid into a political issue. 

In light of administration admissions 
that the requested 1-million-ton increase 
in food aid was likely to be forthcom- 
ing, it is unclear as to what was the 
administration strategy except to keep 
the Conference focus on long-range 
problems and discourage any expecta- 
tion that the United States would pro- 
vide major food aid assistance. 

I stated at the U.S. delegation meet- 
ings that I was disappointed that the 
United States had called for the World 
Food Conference but has acted like a re- 
luctant participant. Secretary Kissinger 
offered strong and constructive proposals 
for action, but we did not demonstrate 
strong leadership in pushing for action 
on them. 

Our role has been one of defensiveness 
in fending off proposals to deal with 
specific world food problems. Rather 
than asking what we can do, Secretary 
Butz appeared to be concerned about 
taking care not to commit the United 
States to anything substantive. 

Secretary Butz’ defensive stance was 
a puzzling contrast to Secretary Kis- 
singer's theme of interdependence. 

At the request of FAO Director 
Boerma, another meeting is scheduled to 
be held on November 29 to discuss the 
issue of food aid. It is my hope that we, in 
concert with other nations, will be more 
forthcoming at that time. 

Despite the confusion over food aid, a 
great deal of progress was made in other 
areas including establishing the target 
of a 10 million ton a year food aid 
program. 

In addition, an international system of 
nationally held grain reserves is to be 
developed with supplies to be developed 
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in years of plenty to be made available 
in years of need. 

Another major resolution was the 
recommendation that an information 
system be established to share early 
warning information on crops and weath- 
er. This information is exceedingly im- 
portant in a tight world food supply 
situation. 

The Conference also approved the 
establishment of a World Food Coun- 
cil to have coordinating, consultative 
and advisory powers with respect to 
food aid, investment, and other foreign 
assistance. 

The Food Conference has made a good 
beginning in terms of identifying prob- 
lems and proposing worthwhile steps to 
be taken. It is now up to all of the par- 
ticipating nations to implement these 
resolutions in a statesmanlike fashion. 

I enjoyed participating in the Con- 
ference, and the congressional advisers 
made some significant contributions. It 
would have been preferable to have a 
greater congressional involvement, and 
particularly since legislative initiatives 
may be necessitated to implement the 
Conference conclusions. 

I wish to call to the attention of this 
body the keynote address of Secretary 
Kissinger at the Conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

Tue GLOBAL COMMUNITY AND THE STRUGGLE 
AGAINST FAMINE 
(Address by Henry A. Kissinger before the 

World Food Conference, Rome, Italy, No- 

vember 5, 1974) 

We meet to address man’s most funda- 
mental need. The threat of famine, the fact 
of hunger, have haunted men and nations 
throughout history. Our presence here is 
recognition that this eternal problem has 
now taken on unprecedented scale and ur- 
gency and that it can only be dealt with 
by concerted worldwide action. 

Our challenge goes far deeper than one 
area of human endeavor or one international 
conference, We are faced not Just with the 
problem of food but with the accelerating 
momentum of our interdependence, The 
world is midway between the end of the 
Second World War and the beginning of the 
21st century. We are stranded between old 
conceptions of political conduct and a wholly 
new environment, between the inadequacy 
of the nation-state and the emerging im- 
perative of global community. In the past 
30 years the world came to assume that a 
stable economic system and spreading pros- 
perity would continue indefinitely. New na- 
tions launched themselves confidently on 
the path of economic and social develop- 
ment; technical innovation and industrial 
expansion promised steady improvement in 
the standard of living of all nations; sur- 
pluses of fuel, food, and raw materials were 
considered a burden rather than a bless- 
ing. 

While poverty and misery still afflicted 
many parts of the globe, over the long run 
there was universal hope; the period was 
fairly characterized as a “revolution of ris- 
ing expectations.” That time has ended. Now 
there are fundamental questions about our 
capacity to meet eyen our most basic needs, 
In 1972, partly due to bad weather around 
the globe, world grain production declined 
for the first time in two decades, We were 
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made ominously conscious of the thin edge 
between hope and hunger, and of the world’s 
dependence on the surplus production of a 
few nations. In 1978 first a political embargo, 
and then abruptly raised prices for oil, 
curbed production in the world’s factories 
and farms and sharply accelerated a global 
inflation that was already at the margin of 
government's ability to control. In 1974 the 
international monetary and trading system 
continues under mounting stress, not yet 
able to absorb the accumulated weight of 
repeated shocks, its institutions still strug- 
gling to respond. The same interdependence 
that brought common advance now threat- 
ens us with common decline, 

We must act now and we must act together 
to regain control over our shared destiny. 
Catastrophe when it cannot be foreseen can 
be blamed on a failure of vision or on forces 
beyond our control. But the current trend 
is obvious and the remedy is within our 
power. If we do not act boldly, disaster will 
result from a failure of will; moral culpabil- 
ity will be inherent in our foreknowledge. 

The political challenge is straightforward: 
Will the nations of the world cooperate to 
confront a crisis which is both self-evident 
and global in nature? Or will each nation or 
region or bloc see its special advantages as 
& weapon instead of as a contribution? Will 
we pool our strengths and progress together, 
or test our strengths and sink together? 

President Ford has instructed me to de- 
clare on behalf of the United States: We 
regard our good fortune and strength in the 
field of food as a global trust. We recognize 
the responsibilities we bear by virtue of our 
technology, and our tradition of assistance, 
That is why we proposed this conference. 
That is why a Secretary of State is giving 
this address. The United States will make a 
major effort to match its capacity to the 
magnitude of the challenge. We are con- 
vinced that the collective response will have 
an important influence on the nature of the 
world that our children inherent. 

As we move toward the next century the 
nations assembled here must begin to fashion 
a global conception. For we are irreversibly 
linked to each other—hby interdependent eco- 
nomies and human aspirations, by instant 
communications and nuclear peril, The con- 
temporary agenda of energy, food, and in- 
flation exceeds the capacity of any single 
government, or even of a few governments 
together, to resolve. 

All nations—east and west, north and 
south—are linked to a single economic sys- 
tem. Preoccupation with narrow advantage 
is foredoomed. It is bound to lead to sterile 
confrontations, undermining the interna- 
tional cooperation upon which achievement 
of national objectives depends. The poorest 
and weakest nations will suffer most. Dis- 
content and instabilities will be magnified 
in all countries. New dangers will be posed 
to recent progress in reducing international 
tensions. But this need not be our future, 
There is great opportunity as well as grave 
danger in the present crisis. 

Recognition of our conditions can disen- 
thrall us from outdated conceptions, from 
institutional inertia, from sterile rivalries. If 
we comprehend our reality and act upon it, 
we can usher in a period of unprecedented 
advance with consequences far transcending 
the issues before this conference. We will 
have built an international system worthy of 
the capacities and aspirations of mankind. 

THE FOOD CHALLENGE 

We must begin here with the challenge of 
food. No social system, ideology, or principle 
of justice can tolerate a world in which the 
spiritual and physical potential of hundreds 
of millions is stunted from elemental hunger 
or inadequate nutrition. National pride or 
regional suspicions lose any moral and prac- 
tical justification if they prevent us from 
overcoming this scourge. 
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A generation ago many farmers were self- 
sufficient; today fuel, fertilizer, capital, and 
technology are essential for their economic 
survival. A generation ago many nations were 
self-sufficient; today a good many exporters 
provide the margin between life and death 
for many millions. 

Thus, food has become a central element 
of the international economy. A world of 
energy shortages, rampant inflation, and a 
weakening trade and monetary system will 
be a world of food shortages as well. And food 
shortages in turn sabotage growth and ac- 
celerate inflation. 

The food problem has two levels: First, 
coping with food emergency, and second, 
assuring long-term supplies and an adequate 
standard of nutrition for our growing popu- 
lations. 

During the 1950’s and 1960's global food 
production grew with great consistency. Per 
capita output expanded even in the food- 
deficit nations; the world’s total output in- 
creased by more than half. But at the precise 
moment when growing populations and ris- 
ing expectations made a continuation of this 
trend essential, a dramatic change occurred: 
During the past 3 years, world cereal produc- 
tion has fallen; reserves have dropped to the 
point where significant crop failure can spell 
a major disaster. 

The longer term picture is, if anything, 
starker still. Even today hundreds of millions 
of people do no eat enough for decent and 
productive lives, Since increases in produc- 
tion are not evenly distributed, the absolute 
number of malnourished people are, in fact, 
probably greater today than ever before ex- 
cept in times of famine. In many parts of 
the world 30 to 50 percent of the children die 
before the age of five, millions of them from 
malnutrition. Many survive only with perma- 
nent damage to their intellectual and phys- 
cal capacities. 

World population is projected to double 
by the end of the century. It is clear that 
we must meet the food need that this en- 
tails. But it is equally clear that population 
cannot continue indefinitely to double every 
generation. At some point we will inevitably 
exceed the Earth’s capacity to sustain hu- 
man life, The near as well as the long-term 
challenges of food have three components: 

There is the problem of production in the 
face of population trends. Maintaining even 
current inadequate levels of nutrition and 
food security will require that we produce 
twice as much food by the end of this cen- 
tury. Adequate nutrition would require 150 
percent more food, or a total annual out- 
put of 3 billion tons of grain. 

There is the problem of distribution. Sec- 
retary General Marei [Sayed A. Marei of 
Egypt, Secretary General of the World Food 
Conference] estimates that at the present 
rate of growth of 2% percent a year the 
gap between what the developing countries 
produce themselves and what they need will 
rise from 25 million to 85 million tons a year 
by 1985. For the foreseeable future, food will 
have to be transferred on a substantial scale 
from where it is in surplus to where it is 
in shortage. 

There is the problem of reserves. Protec- 
tion against the vagaries of weather and dis- 
aster urgently requires a food reserve. Our 
estimate is that as much as 60 million tons 
over current carryover levels may be re- 
quired. 

In short, we are convinced that the world 
faces a challenge new in its severity, its per- 
vasiveness, and its global dimension. Our 
minimum objective of the next quarter cen- 
tury must be to more than double world 
food production and to impreve its quality. 
To meet this objective the United States pro- 
poses to this conference a comprehensive pro- 
gram of urgent, cooperative worldwide action 
on five fronts. 

Increasing the production of food export- 
ers: 
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Accelerating the production in developing 
countries; 

Improving means of food distribution and 
financing; 

Enhancing food quality; and 

Insuring security against food emergencies. 

Let me deal with each of these in turn. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION BY FOOD EXPORTERS 


A handful of countries, through good for- 
tune and technology, can produce more than 
they need and thus are able to export. Re- 
liance on this production is certain to grow 
through the next decade and perhaps beyond. 
Unless we are to doom the world to chronic 
famine, the major exporting nations must 
rapidly expand their potential and seek to 
insure the dependable long-term growth of 
their supplies. 

They must begin by adjusting their agri- 
cultural policies to a new economic reality. 
For years these policies were based on the 
premise that production to full capacity 
created undesirable surpluses and depressed 
markets, depriving farmers of incentives to 
invest and produce. It is now abundantly 
clear that this is not the problem we face; 
there is no surplus so long as there is an 
unmet need. In that sense, no real surplus 
has ever existed. The problem has always 
been a collective failure to transfer apparent 
surpluses to areas of shortages. In current 
and foreseeable conditions this can surely 
be accomplished without dampening incen- 
tives for production in either area, 

The United States has taken sweeping 
steps to expand its output to the maximum. 
It already has 167 million acres under grain 
production alone, an increase of 23 million 
acres from 2 years ago. In an address to the 
Congress last month, President Ford asked 
for a greater effort still. He called upon every 
American farmer to produce to full capacity; 
he directed the elimination of all restrictive 
practices which raise food prices; he assured 
farmers that he will use present authority 
and seek additional authority to allocate the 
fuel and fertilizer they require; and he urged 
the removal of remaining acreage limita- 
tions. 

These efforts should be matched by all 
exporting countries. Maximum production 
will require a substantial increase in invest- 
ment. The best land, the most accessible 
water, and the most obvious improvements 
are already in use. Last year the United 
States raised its investment in agriculture by 
$2.5 billion. The U.S. Government is launch- 
ing a systematic survey of additional invest- 
ment requirements and of ways to insure 
that they are met. 

A comparable effort by other nations is 
essential. The United States believes that 
cooperative action among exporting coun- 
tries is required to stimulate rational plan- 
ning and the necessary increases in output. 
We are prepared to join with other major 
exporters In a common commitment to raise 
production, to make the necessary invest- 
ment, and to begin rebuilding reserves for 
food security. Immediately following the 
conclusion of this conference, the United 
States proposes to convene a group of major 
exporters—an export planning group—to 
shape a concrete and coordinated program 
to achieve these goals, 


ACCELERATED PRODUCTION OF DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


The food exporting nations alone will sim- 
ply not be able to meet the world’s basic 
needs. Ironically, but fortunately, it is the 
nations with the most rapidly growing food 
deficits which also possess the greatest ca- 
pacity for increased production. They have 
the largest amounts of unused land and 
water. While they now have 35 percent more 
land in grain production than the developed 
nations, they produce 20 percent less s 
this land. In short, the largest growth in 
world food production can—and must—take 
place in the chronic deficit countries. 

Yet the gap between supply and demand 
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in these countries is growing, not narrowing. 
At the current growth rate, the grain supply 
deficit is estimated to more than triple and 
reach some 85 million tons by 1985. To cut 
this gap in half would require accelerating 
their growth rate from the historically high 
average of 214 percent per annum to 3% 
percent—an increase in the rate of growth of 
40 percent. 

Two key areas need major emphasis to 
achieve even this minimum goal: New re- 
search and new investment. 

International and national research pro- 
grams must be concentrated on the special 
needs of the chronic food deficit nations, 
and they must be intensified, New technol- 
ogies must be developed to increase yields 
and reduce costs, making use of the special 
features of their labor-intensive, capital- 
short, economies. 

On the international plane, we must 
strengthen and expand the research network 
linking the less-developed countries with 
research institutions in the industrialized 
countries and with the existing eight inter- 
national agricultural research centers. We 
propose that resources for these centers be 
more than doubled by 1980. For its part the 
United States will in the same period triple 
its own contribution for the international 
centers, for agricultural research efforts in 
the less-developed countries, and for research 
by American universities on the agricultural 
problems of developing nations. The existing 
Consultative Group on International Agri- 
cultural Research can play an important 
coordinating role in this effort. 

The United States is gratified by the prog- 
ress of two initiatives which we proposed 
at the Sixth Special Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly last April: the Interna- 
tional Fertilizer Development Center and the 
study on the impact of climate change of 
food supply. The Fertilizer Center opened 
its doors last month in the United States 
with funds provided by Canada and the 
United States; we invite wider participation 
and pledge its resources to the needs of the 
developing nations. And the important study 
on climate and food supply has been taken 
on by the United Nations World Meteoro- 
logical Organization (WMO). 

National as well as international research 
efforts must be brought to bear. The United 
States offers to share with developing na- 
tions the results of its advanced research. 
We already have underway a considerable 
range of promising projects: to increase the 
protein content of common cereals; to fortify 
staple foods with inexpensive nutrients; to 
improve plant fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen to reduce the need for costly fertilizers; 
to develop new low-cost, small-scale tools 
and machines for the world’s millions of 
small farmers. 

We also plan a number of new projects. 
Next year our space, agriculture, and weather 
agencies will test advanced satellite tech- 
niques for surveying and forecasting impor- 
tant food crops. We will begin in North 
America and then broaden the project to 
other parts of the world. To supplement the 
WMO study on climate, we have begun our 
own analysis of the relationship between 
climatic patterns and crop yields over a 
statistically significant period. This is a 
promising and potentially vital contribution 
to rational planning of global production. 

The United States will also make avail- 
able—the results of these projects for other 
nations. 

Finally, President Ford is requesting the 
National Academy of Sciences, in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture and 
other governmental agencies, to design a far- 
reaching food and nutrition research pro- 
gram to mobilize America’s talent. It is the 
President’s aim to dedicate America’s re- 
sources and America’s scientific talent to 
finding new solutions, commensurate both 
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with the magnitude of the human need and 
the wealth of our scientific capacities. 

While we can hope for technological 
breakthroughs, we cannot count on them. 
There is no substitute for additional invest- 
ment in chronic food-deficit countries. New 
irrigation systems; storage and distribution 
systems; production facilities for fertilizer, 
pesticide, and seed; and agricultural credit 
institutions are all urgently needed. Much 
of this can be stimulated and financed lo- 
cally. But substantial outside resources will 
be needed for some time to come. 

The United States believes that investment 
should be concentrated in strategic areas, 
applying existing, and in some cases very 
simple, technologies to critical variables in 
the process of food production. Among these 
are fertilizer, better storage facilities, and 
pesticides. 

Modern fertilizer is probably the most 
critical single input for increasing crop 
yields; it is also the most dependent on new 
investment. In our view fertilizer production 
is an ideal area for collaboration between 
wealthier and poorer nations, especially com- 
bining the technology of the developed coun- 
tries, the capital and raw materials of the oil 
producers, and the growing needs of the 
least-developed countries. Existing produc- 
tion capacity is inadequate worldwide; new 
fertilizer industries should be created, espe- 
cially in the developing countries, to meet 
local and regional needs for the long term. 
This could be done most efficiently on the 
basis of regional cooperation. 

The United States will strongly support 
such regional efforts. In our investment and 
assistance programs we will give priority to 
the building of fertilizer industries and will 
share our advanced technology. 

Another major priority must be to reduce 
losses from inadequate storage, transport, 
and pest control. Tragically, as much as 15 
percent of a country’s food production is 
often lost after harvesting because of pests 
that attack grains in substandard storage 
facilities. Better methods of safe storage must 
be taught and spread as widely as possible. 
Existing pesticides must be made more gen- 
erally available. Many of these techniques 
are simple and imexpensive; investment in 
these areas could have a rapid and substan- 
tial impact on the world’s food supply. 

To plan a coherent investment strategy, 
the United States proposes the immediate 
formation of a coordinating group for food 
production and investment. We recommend 
that the World Bank join with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the U.N. De- 
velopment Program to convene such a group 
this year. It should bring together represent- 
atives from both traditional donors and new 
financial powers, from multilateral agencies, 
and from developing countries, with the fol- 
lowing mandate: 

To encourage bilateral and international 
assistance programs to provide the required 
external resources; 

To help governments stimulate greater in- 
ternal resources for agriculture; and 

To promote the most effective uses of new 
investment by the chronic deficit countries, 

The United States has long been a major 
contributor to agricultural development. We 
intend to expand this contribution. We have 
reordered our development assistance prior- 
ties to place the central emphasis on food 
and nutrition programs. We have requested 
an inorease of almost $350 million for them 
in our current budget. This new emphasis 
will continue for as long as the need exists. 

For all these international measures to be 
effective, governments must reexamine their 
overall agricultural policies and practices. 
Outside countries can assist with technology 
and the transfer of resources; the setting of 
priorities properly remains the province of 
national authorities. In far too many coun- 
tries, farmers have no incentive to make 
the investment required for increased pro- 
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duction, because prices are set at unremu- 
nerative levels, because credit is unavailable, 
or because transportation and distribution 
facilities are inadequate. Just as the export- 
ing countries must adjust their own policies 
to new realities, so must developing coun- 
tries give a higher priority for food produc- 
tion in their development budgets and in 
their tax, credit, and investment policies. 

IMPROVING FOOD DISTRIBUTION AND FINANCING 

While we must urgently produce more 
food, the problem of its distribution will re- 
main crucial. Even with maximum foresee- 
able agricultural growth in the developing 
countries, their food import requirement is 
likely to amount to some 40 million tons a 
year in the mid-1980's, or nearly twice the 
current level. 

How is the cost of these imports to be met? 

The earnings of the developing countries 
themselves, of course, remain the principal 
source, The industrialized nations can make 
a significant contribution simply by improv- 
ing access to their markets. With the im- 
minent passage of the trade bill, the United 
States reaffirms its commitment to institute 
@ system of generalized tariff preferences for 
the developing nations and to pay special 
attention to their needs in the coming mul- 
tilateral trade negotiations. 

Nevertheless, an expanded flow of food aid 
will clearly be necessary. During this fiscal 
year, the United States will increase its food 
aid contribution, despite the adverse weather 
conditions which have affected our crops. 
‘The American people have a deep and endur- 
ing commitment to help feed the starving 
and the hungry. We will do everything hu- 
manly possible to assure that our future 
contribution will be responsive to the grow- 
ing needs. 

The responsibility for financing food im- 
ports cannot, however, rest with the food 
exporters alone. Over the next few years in 
particular, the financing needs of the food- 
deficit developing countries will simply be 
too large for either their own limited re- 
sources or the traditional food aid donors. 

The oil exporters have a special respon- 
sibility in this regard. Many of them have 
income far in excess of that needed to bal- 
ance their international payments or to 
finance their economic development. The 
continuing massive transfer of wealth and 
the resulting impetus to worldwide inflation 
have shattered the ability of the developing 
countries to purchase food, fertilizer, and 
other goods. And the economic crisis has 
severely reduced the imports of the indus- 
trialized countries from the developing na- 
tions. 

The United States recommends that the 
traditional donors and the new financial 
powers participating in the coordinating 
group for food production and investment 
make a major effort to provide the food and 
funds required. They could form a subcom- 
mittee on food financing, which, as a first 
task, would negotiate a minimum global 
quantity of food for whose transfer to food- 
deficit developing countries over the next 3 
years they are prepared to find the necessary 
finances. 

I have outlined various measures to ex- 
pand production, to improve the earning 
capacity of developing countries, to generate 
new sources of external assistance. But it is 
not clear that even these measures will be 
sufficient to meet the longer-term challenge, 
particularly if our current estimates of the 
gap by 1985 and beyond prove to be too con- 
servative. 

Therefore, ways must be found to move 
more of the surplus oil revenue into long- 
term lending or grants to the poorer coun- 
tries. The United States proposes that the 
development committee, created at the re- 
cent session of the Governors of the Inter- 
national Bank and Mon Fund, be 
charged with the urgent study of whether 
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existing sources of financing are sufficient to 
meet the expected import requirements of 
developing countries. If these sources are 
not sufficient, new means must be found to 
supplement them. This must become one of 
the priority objectives of the countries and 
institutions that have the major influence 
in the international monetary system. 


ENHANCING FOOD QUALITY 


Supplies alone do not guarantee man’s 
nutritional requirements. Even in developed 
countries, with ample supplies, serious health 
problems are caused by the wrong kinds and 
amounts of food. In developing countries, 
the problem is magnified. Not only inade- 
quate distribution but also the rising cost 
of food dooms the poorest and most vulner- 
able groups—children and mothers—to in- 
ferior quality as well as insufficient quan- 
tity of food. Even with massive gains in 
food production, the world could still be 
haunted by the specter of inadequate nutri- 
tion. 

First, we must understand the problem 
better. We know a good deal about the state 
of global production, but our knowledge of 
the state of global nutrition is abysmal. 
Therefore, the United States proposes that 
a global nutrition surveillance system be 
established by the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. Particular attention 
should be devoted to the special needs of 
mothers and young children and to respond- 
ing quickly to local emergencies affecting 
these particularly vulnerable groups. Nutri- 
tion surveying is a field with which the 
United States has considerable experience; 
We are ready to share our knowledge and 
techniques. 

Second, we need new methods for com- 

bating malnutrition. The United States in- 
vites the WHO, FAO, and UNICEF to ar- 
range for an internationally coordinated pro- 
gram in applied nutritional research, Such 
a program should set priorities, identify the 
best centers for research, and generate the 
necessary funding. The United States is will- 
ing to contribute $5 million to initiate such 
a program. 
Third, we need to act on problems which 
are already clear. The United States proposes 
an immediate campaign against two of the 
most prevalent and blighting effects of mal- 
nutrition: vitamin A blindness and iron- 
deficiency anemia. The former is responsible 
for well over half of the millions of cases 
of blindness in less-developed countries; the 
current food shortages will predictably in- 
crease this number, Iron-deficiency anemia is 
responsible for low productivity in many 
parts of the world. 

Just as the world has come close to eradi- 
cating smallpox, yellow fever, and polio, it 
can conquer these diseases. There are avail- 
able new and relatively inexpensive tech- 
niques which could have a substantial im- 
pact. The United States is ready to cooperate 
with developing countries and international 
donors to carry out the necessary programs. 
We are prepared to contribute $10 million to 
an international effort. 

Finally, we need to reflect our concern for 
food quality in existing programs. This con- 
ference should devote special attention to 
food aid programs explicitly designed to 
fight malnutrition among the most vulner- 
able groups. The United States will increase 
funding for such programs by at least $50 
million this year. 

INSURING AGAINST FOOD EMERGENCIES 

The events of the past few years have 
brought home the grave vulnerability of 
mankind to food emergencies caused by 
crop failures, floods, wars, and other dis- 
asters. The world has come to depend on a 
few exporting countries, and particularly the 
United States, to maintain the necessary re- 
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serves. But reserves no longer exist, despite 
the fact that the United States has removed 
virtually all of its restrictions on produc- 
tion and our farmers have made an all-out 
effort to maximize output. A worldwide re- 
serve of as much as 60 million tons of food 
above present carryover levels may be 
needed to assure adequate food security. 

It is neither prudent nor practical for one 
or even a few countries to be the world’s sole 
holder of reserves. Nations with a history 
of radical fluctuations in import require- 
ments have an obligation, both to their own 
people and to the world community, to par- 
ticipate in a system which shares that re- 
sponsibility more widely. And exporting 
countries can no longer afford to be caught 
by surprise. They must have advance in- 
formation to plan production and exports, 

We commend FAO Director General Boer- 
ma for his initiative in the area of reserves. 
The United States shares his view that a 
cooperative multilateral system is essential 
for greater equity and efficiency. We there- 
fore propose that this conference organize a 
Reserves Coordinating Group to negotiate a 
detailed agreement on an international sys- 
tem of nationally held grain reserves at the 
earliest possible time. It should include all 
the major exporters as well as those whose 
import needs are likely to be greatest. This 
group’s work should be carried out in close 
cooperation with other international efforts 
to improve the world trading system. 

An International Reserve System should 
include the following elements: 

Exchange of information on levels of re- 
serve and working stocks, on crop prospects, 
and on intentions regarding imports or 
exports; 

Agreement on the size of global reserves 
required to protect against famine and price 
fiuctuations; 

Sharing of the responsibility for holding 
reserves; 

Guidelines on the management of na- 
tional reserves, defining the conditions for 
adding to reserves and for releasing from 
them; 

Preference for cooperating countries in the 
distribution of reserves; and 

Procedures for adjustment of targets and 
settlement of disputes and measures for deal- 
ing with noncompliance. 


AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE 


The challenge before this conference is to 
translate needs into programs and programs 
into results. We have no time to lose. 

I have set forth a five point platform for 
joint action: 

To concert the efforts of the major surplus 
countries to help meet the global demand; 

To expand the capacity of chronic food 
deficit developing nations for growth and 
greater self-sufficiency; 

To transfer resources and food to meet the 
gaps which remain; 

To improve the quality of food to insure 
adequate nutrition; and 

To safeguard men and nations from sud- 
den emergencies and the vagaries of weather. 

I have outlined the contribution that the 
United States is prepared to make in na- 
tional or multilateral programs to achieve 
each of these goals. And I have proposed 
three new international groups to strengthen 
national efforts, coordinate them, and give 
them global focus: 

The Exporters Planning Group; 

The Food Production and Investment Co- 
ordinating Group; and 

The Reserves Coordinating Group. 

A number of suggestions have been made 
for a central body to fuse our efforts and 
provide leadership. The United States is 
openminded about such an institution. We 
strongly believe, however, that whatever the 
mechanisms, a unified, concerted and com- 
prehensive approach is an absolute require- 
ment, The American delegation headed by 
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our distinguished Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl Butz is prepared to begin urgent dis- 
cussions to implement our proposals. We 
welcome the suggestions of other nations 
gathered here. We will work hard, and we 
will work cooperatively. 

CONCLUSION 

Nothing more overwhelms the human spir- 
it, or mocks our values and our dreams, than 
the desperate struggle for sustenance. No 
tragedy is more wounding than the look of 
despair in the eyes of a starving child. 

Once famine was considered part of the 
normal cycle of man’s existence—a local or 
at worst a national tragedy. Now our consci- 
ousness is global. Our achievements, our ex- 
pectations, and our moral convictions have 
made this issue into a universal political 
concern, 

The profound promise of our era is that 
for the first time we may have the technical 
capacity to free mankind from the scourge of 
hunger. Therefore, today we must proclaim 
a bold objective—that within a decade no 
child will go to bed hungry, that no family 
will fear for its next day's bread, and that no 
human being’s future and capacities will be 
stunted by malnutrition. 

Our responsibility is clear. 

Let the nations gathered here resolve to 
confront the challenge, not each other. 

Let us agree that the scale and severity of 
the task require a collaborative effort un- 
precedented in history. 

And let us make global cooperation in food 
& model for our response to other challenges 
of an interdependent world—energy, infia- 
tion, population, protection of the environ- 
ment. 

William Faulkner expressed the confidence 
that “. .. man will not merely endure, he will 
prevail.” We live today in a world so complex 
that even only to endure, man must prevail. 
Global community is no longer a sentimental 
ideal but a practical necessity. National pur- 
poses, international realities, and human 
needs all summon man to a new test of his 
capacity and his morality. 

We cannot turn back or turn away. 

“Human reason,” Thomas Mann wrote, 
“needs only to will more strongly than fate 
and she is fate.” 


WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the recent World Food Conference 
in Rome I had the opportunity to ad- 
dress a meeting of the nongovernmental 
organizations which, as you know, 
played a major role in alerting the 
American people to the world food 
problem. 

I also addressed a staff meeting of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. At that time I pointed out 
the generosity of the people of the 
United States in providing large quanti- 
ties of food aid. 

I suggested that, while we had been 
generous, we often did not get credit 
for our contributions. Some other na- 
tions talked a good game, but they did 
not have much to offer when it came to 
performance. I also outlined a whole se- 
ries of steps which are needed and which 
were considered by the World Food Con- 
ference. 

We need to increase food production 
and especially in the developing world. 
The production of inputs such as fer- 
tilizer and pesticides must be increased 
in order to expand agricultural output. 
Research programs must be expanded 
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and made more relevant for the small 
farmer and agriculture in the tropics. 

A world information system to provide 
an early warning on food emergencies 
and weather trends also is needed in or- 
der to monitor food availabilities in a 
tight food supply. 

A world food reserve should be estab- 
lished in order to provide a buffer 
against famine. Food supplies and popu- 
lation growth rates must be brought into 
balance. Technical assistance should be 
expanded and zeroed in on the key prob- 
lems of food, rural development, and 
population. 

The World Food Conference ad- 
dressed these issues, and now it is up 
to the participating nations to cooper- 
ate in the implementation steps. It is 
clear that a great deal needs to be done, 
and the World Food Conference can 
only be viewed as the beginning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my remarks, and 
two significant articles, “Food for People, 
Food for Thought,” in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor of November 21, and “Food 
Parley: Plans Laid for Future Action,” in 
the New York Times of November 19, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wortp Foop SECURITY 
(Address by Hon. Hussrr H. Humpnrey, 
US. Senator) 

The great central problem of our time is 
hunger. 

Our grain reserves are almost gone. 

Rates of population growth have begun to 
pull ahead of agricultural production in 
many countries. 

Adverse weather has reduced or eliminated 
crops in many parts of the world. 

Fertilizer production is handicapped by 
arbitrary economic conditions, 

Drought already has brought starvation to 
many people. 

We are, in Secretary-General Waldheim’s 
words, “Face to face with a global emergency.” 

What happened? What went wrong? 

The world has made a very strong effort 
over the past three decades to solve short 
and long term food supply problems. Agri- 
culture has been revolutionized in much of 
the world to expand harvests greatly through 
improved grain seed and wider use of ferti- 
lizer and pesticides. 

At the turn of this decade, some Asian 
nations were on the verge of becoming grain 
exporters—as they had been before World 
War Two. We had vast surpluses of grain in 
some western nations in the fifties and six- 
ties. But even during this period, there were 
some who foresaw the shoals on which we 
have now been driven. 

There are many causes—climate, popu- 
lation, market fluctuations, energy limita- 
tions, misuse of land, distribution difficul- 
ties; but one major reason is that we have 
approached the problem in a piecemeal 
fashion from narrow, nationalistic view- 
points. 

There may yet be time to devise a truly 
cooperative and coordinated international 
program for the production, distribution, 
conservation and pooling of existing foods, 
and for the development of both improved 
genetic stocks and new sources of food. But 
time is not on our side, and we cannot afford 
the bickering of the past. Millions of human 
lives are at stake. 

We must be responsive and responsible in 
these deliberations. We also must be opti- 
mistic, for we can do the job. 
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We must set our goals high, for it is not 
enough simply to avert famine. The task at 
hand is nothing less than the marshalling of 
our total resources in an all-out effort. We 
are up against the wall and there is nowhere 
else to go. 

Let us try to frame the right questions— 
questions which can guide the nations of 
the world, acting in concert, to the effective 
production and distribution of world food 
supplies. 

Let us try for more than one answer to 
each question, for we must proceed on many 
fronts and a range of alternative and back- 
up programs seems only sensible. 

Let us identify the constituent parts of 
the food/population equation and fix vari- 
ous responsibilities in the different sectors 
as best we can. 

The problem of feeding a continually ex- 
panding world population is fraught with a 
range of complexities and uncertainties: 

First, in the very near term, we must in- 
crease the availability of food to the devel- 
oping world from the food surplus nations 
in an equitable way. 

Second, food production in the developing 
nations must be significantly increased in 
the years immediately ahead. 

And, third, the rate of population growth 
must be brought under control over the 
long term. 

Let us look briefly at each of these. 

This is the First Governmental Confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, on world food and agriculture. But it 
is not the first international forum on the 
problem. At a non-governmental conference, 
which convened in Washington in June, 
1963, President John Kennedy said: 

“International cooperation, international 
organization, and international action are 
indispensable. A contracting world grows 
more interdependent. This interdependence 
requires multi-national solutions to its prob- 
lems. This is not a problem for a single 
nation. It is a problem for the entire human 
race because we cannot possibly be satisfied 
with some nations producing too much, as 
the President of India said, while others pro- 
duce little. . . . The first problem is to pro- 
duce enough for all in a way that makes all 
available to people around the globe.” 

We have done our best to keep the com- 
mitment which President Kennedy, and other 
presidents and congresses, before and since, 
have made, As a matter of national policy, 
the United States has provided unprece- 
dented food aid on a massive ecale through 
the Food for Peace p: That legislation, 
and I believe that it did what we hoped it 
would do, 

‘There was, in the mid 1950's, no foreseeable 
limit to American productive capacity. We 
shipped over 25 billion dollars’ worth of 
grain and other food commodities—through 
sales and outright gifts—to the world’s hun- 
gry and needy. 

American reserves and productive but idle 
land were the world’s food insurance. But 
now they are largely gone. In addition, the 
purchase by the Soviet Union of four of the 
largest food orders in history in 1972-73 fur- 
ther depleted those reserves and played a 
role in forcing food prices still higher. The 
world stockpile of grain is about one fourth 
what it was in 1961. 

This does not mean that American food 
aid is at an end. But we need international 
approaches if we are to meet the world’s 
needs effectively. 

In the United States, we have had some 
harvest shortfalls. We have greatly increased 
direct food sales abroad to balance the in- 
creased costs of our oil imports, U.S. agricul- 
tural production requires a major expendi- 
ture of energy resources. 

Inflation has driven up the costs of grain, 
thus reducing the amount of grain which the 
United States cam buy for assistance pro- 
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grams. And world demand, as differentiated 
from need, has fluctuated wildly. It is almost 
certain that the United States no longer can 
serve unilaterally as the world's reserve bread 
basket. 

There are, however, some things which can 
be done. 

I have urged President Ford to have the 
United States join with other food surplus 
nations in a three-year program to meet 
emergency food needs. But the food surplus 
nations cannot alone meet and solve all of 
the problems of providing emergency world 
supplies. 

A world Food Reserve System is an inter- 
national responsibility, and other groups 
of nations hold resources without which 
such a system could not function. In- 
ternational capital is needed to fi- 
nance the inventories which must be held, 
to assist in paying for storage facilities, and 
to help in meeting the spiraling costs of 
food production. No single nation, or single 
group of nations, can or should carry the 
whole burden. 

A necessary precondition to the establish- 
ment of an international food reserve is the 
building of national reserves. 

I have proposed a national food reserve 
program in the United States. I urge other 
nations to establish similar reserve programs 
so that we can join together in a coordinat- 
ed international food reserve pr and 
adopt the proposal before the World Food 
Conference, 

At the same time, we must rationalize 
world market demands for food so that we 
will be able to meet the need. The centrally 
planned economies have a special responsi- 
bility in this area for better monitoring of 
their food and agricultural situations. But 
all nations need better information than 
that now available for effective world food 
management programs, 

We need a World Food Information Sys- 
tem. But this should be a tool for 
ment of our resources, not an end in itself. 
Such a system is not a policy response, and 
certainly not an action program. It is but 
another necessary precondition to interna- 
tional protection against famine. 

These are some of the things which we 
must do to increase the availability of food, 
and we must do them now. 

The First World Food Congress, called by 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1943, met in an atmos- 
phere of idealism and hope. The Declaration 
of that conference stated that: 

“The pr responsibility lies with each 
nation for seeing that its own people have 
the food needed for health and life; steps 
to this end are for national determination. 
But each nation can fully achieve its goal 
only if all work together.” 

The principle that each nation must 
shoulder the primary responsibility for the 
well being of its own citizens still holds. It 
is vital if we are to do the job. In the deter- 
minations of national priorities, agriculture 
generally has received low ranking. 

My second point is that food production 
must be increased in the developing nations. 

We must recognize that, up to this decade, 
the developing countries have expanded 
their food production at least as much as 
their populations have grown. The develop- 
ing countries have supplied most of the as- 
sistance for this effort. This has been no 
small achievement. 

Uniess steps are taken to limit population 
growth, most of these efforts will have been 
in yain. 

There are other steps which can be taken 
by the developing nations. 

Capital investment in agriculture must be 
accorded & higher priority. 

Land reform to provide the needed incen- 
tives for small farmers is long overdue in 
many nations. 

Realistic appraisals of the requirements for 
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technical assistance programs are needed to 
guide the national and international actions. 

And, beyond these appraisals, an inter- 
National program of technical assistance is 
required where it counts most—on the farms, 
especially encouraging labor-intensive, small 
farm development. 

Fertilizer production must be increased 
through better efficiency in existing plants 
and the building of new ores. The oil ex- 
porting nations have the necessary natural 
gas for the production of nitrogen fertilizers. 
This resource, coupled with western tech- 
nology, offers the possibility of vastly aug- 
mented production capacity—perhaps 
through new plants located in the Middle 
East. 

In addition, the oll producing nations are 
the only countries in the world with the 
necessary capital to extend the “green revolu- 
tion” on a large scale, and to provide the long 
term credits needed for fueling existing fer- 
tilizer plants. 

Better distribution of available fertilizer, 
both within nations and internationally, 
would significantly increase overall agricul- 
tural production. 

Improvements in the fertilizer situation 
also require that priority attention should 
be given to crops, such as soybeans, which 
“fix” their own nitrogen and do not require 
fertilizer. Moreover, many of the native 
grains cultivated before the “green revolu- 
tion” do not respond to fertilizer, and the 
selective genetic upgrading of those grains 
would seem to offer promise. Perhaps other 
plants can be induced to “fix” their own 
nitrogen. I have urged a major research effort 
in this area in the United States. 

We must, then, make an intensive effort to 
increase agricultural production in countries 
not now able to feed themselves. National 
priorities must be reevaluated to achieve a 
reasonable balance between indusirialization 
and increased agricultural production. 

Needs for capital investment in agricul- 
ture must be determined and the require- 
ments for in-country training programs set. 
Food distribution systems should be im- 
proved, and measures taken to curtail the 
loss of food through inadequate storage. 
Quite simply, each country must take the 
lead within its own borders. 

These are essential conditions for effective 
outside assistance, and the United States 
can and must provide that assistance. We 
can organize to give food assistance while 
production is being increased. We can achieve 
that increased production with additional 
fertilizers and better seed, and we can pro- 
vide the needed direct technical assistance. 

As these national efforts go forward, the 
world community must address itself to the 
development of measures to permit the trans- 
fer of advanced agricultural technology to 
every sort of local situation. We must re- 
member that over half of the food produced 
in the developing nations is consumed in 
the immediate area of production. It is here, 
with the small farmer, that the greatest im- 
mediate gains can be made. 

I would stress, once again, that this is a 
matter for concerted action. It is not a mat- 
ter of either “going it alone” or receiving 
outside help. It requires both, and each na- 
tion bears a heavy responsibility both for its 
own population and as a member of the 
world community. 

The control of population growth, my 
third point, must be achieved in this cen- 
tury if we are to be successful in feeding 
the world, at even the barest subsistence 
level, over the long term. We have not been 
successful up to this point in promoting the 
widespread use of family planning meth- 
ods, though we should continue those ef- 
torts. We know that as standards of living 
rise, and a measure of social security is as- 
sured, family size drops. 

The message is clear: We must, through 
continued emphasis on increasing agricul- 
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tural production, increasing employment, 
and improving food and income distribution 
raise standards of living beyond the subsist- 
ence level. 

Jobs must be created, and families pro- 
vided with a better measure of stability and 
security. 

Parents must haye some assurance that 
thelr children, on whom they have tradition- 
ally relied for their. own support in old age, 
will grow to become productive and con- 
tributing members of the family and the 
society. There can be no voluntary reduc- 
tion of birth rates, without this expectation 
of better economic security at home and 
throughout a nation. 

There are many other ereas requiring our 
attention. 

The need for the conservation of scarce 
resources—energy as well as food—is a re- 
quirement for all, but particularly of the 
industrialized nations. 

The opportunities for the development of 
new food resources from the sea, and better 
use of foods we have, are overdue for inter- 
national action programs. 

We need priority attention to reducing 
the losses of food through waste, spoilage 
and overconsuniption. 

We must expand agricultural research and 
development programs nationally, and co- 
ordinate them internationally. 

We must assure that increased gains in 
protection are more evenly distributed to 
those who need food. 

These and other variables on the food 
side of the food/production equation must 
be addressed in a realistic way by our re- 
sponsible national and international agen- 
cies. 

I will strongly urge that this be done in 
my own country, 

Our time is short, and the challenge is in- 
ternational in scope. Our primary goal is 
enough food for all. At this moment, the 
alternatives are less birth or more death. 

We must try in the knowledge that we 
may lose, but in the hope we will win. It 
is clear that if we do not find workable solu- 
tions, nature will perform the radical sur- 
gery for us. 


|From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Oct. 21, 1974] 


Foop FOR PEOPLE, FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
(By Charles W. Yost) 


New Yorx.—The World Food Conference 
in Rome, which Secretary Kissinger proposed 
to the United Nations a year ago, adjourned 
last Saturday. What did it accomplish? Much 
less than is needed but perhaps more than 
might have been expected. 

There are two central political problems 
which beset such conferences. The first is 
that, while both developed and developing 
countries are talking a great deal about in- 
terdependence, the two still tend to perceive 
their interests as more conflicting than con- 
gruent, and at these conferences to confront 
more than to cooperate with each other. 

The second political problem is that both 
interdependence and new acute imbalances 
in the global economy have sprung up so 
suddenly that neither governments nor peo- 
ples have fully realized that a revolution has 
occurred, nor what drastic measures are re- 
quired to cope with it. 

In most cases the main lines of solutions 
to these problems are quite clear. Experts 
have been busily laying them out in elaborate 
detail. The trouble is, since most of them 
involve painful sacrifices, even radical 
changes in life styles, governments have not 
had either the farsightedness or the intesti- 
nal fortitude even to propose them, let alone 
to carry them out. This is just as true of the 
United States, for example, as of India. 

To get back to food, the Rome conference 
was confronted both by immediate and long- 
term issues, 
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As to the first, there is already serious 
famine in Bangladesh and India. It seems 
certain that thousands, probably hundreds 
of thousands, will starve this winter no mat- 
ter what heroic measures are undertaken 
now. 

The Rome conference did address itself to 
this emergency, but it did not meet it. While 
world food crops are short this year there is 
probably enough to meet minimum needs, if 
funds can be collected to pay for them, and 
if the necessary quantities can be purchased, 
shipped, and distributed in time. It seems 
unlikely, in view of waffllng in Rome, Wash- 
ington, and the Persian Gulf, that these con- 
ditions will be met before considerable num- 
bers perish. 

In any case, meeting this emergency is 
only mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. It does 
not deal with the horrendous underlying 
problem, that of feeding a potentially infinite 
multitude with relatively finite loaves and 
fishes. 

Nor is the problem only one of food and 
population. It is also a problem of fuel and 
fertilizer, of water, of poverty, of pests, of 
technology, of antiquated social systems, even 
perhaps of climate. 

Neither developed nor developing countries 
can slough off responsibility onto the other. 
Famine is partial to the poor, but its political 
and moral consequences strike impartially. 

Food production, while unevenly distrib- 
uted, kept well ahead of population growth 
during the ‘50's and ‘60's, Records suggest, 
however, that that was a time of unusually 
favorable climate, which may not be repeated 
for years to come. Nor will the agricultural 
technology, so enormously successful in North 
America and Australia, be easily transmitted 
to such very different societies as India, 
Africa, and the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, the rich countries have im- 
mediate obligations to prepare for the future. 
They, inehuiding the rich oil producers, must 
create, maintain, and finance large reserve 
stocks of grain. More important and more 
difficult, they must reduce their enormously 
wasteful consumption of food, particularly 
meat. 

But the poor countries cannot expect con- 
tinuing help if they do not do what lies In 
their power to reduce the burden. Most of all, 
they must find effective means, not only tech- 
nical but social, of checking their population 
growth. This is not a question of the rich 
denying life to the poor, as the. Pope sug- 
gested, but of establishing a necessary bal- 
ance between lives and bread, without which 
millions of babies -will be born merely to 
starve. 

Moreover, the developing countries must 
turn to a much more intensive development 
of their own agriculture. Here, rather than in 
the rich countries, lies the greatest potential 
for substantially expanding global food 
production. 

The rich countries can and must help with 
technology, with fuel and fertilizer at 
tolerable prices, with a broad range of eco- 
nomic assistance far in excess of recent levels. 
By enhancing standards of living and social 
security, these measures will make stricter 
family planning socially feasible. 

The developing countries, however, no 
matter how much technical and financial aid 
they receive, will not be able in most cases to 
expand agricultural production massively 
without social changes which will loosen the 
stranglehold of privileged elites and release 
the energies of their whole populations. This 
will be their most rigorous test and trial. 

At Rome there was indeed created a new 
United Nations World Food Council with a 
mandate to set up an agricultural develop- 
ment fund, a fertilizer aid program, a pesti- 
cide aid program, an irrigation program, a 
nutrition aid program. The conference, more- 
over, called for recognition of women's role 
in food and agriculture and for “achievement 
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of a desirable balance between population 
and food supply.” 

Plans and promises are fine, but by them- 
selves they do not constitute a nourishing 
diet. Will they be carried out—in time? 


{From the New York Times, Nov. 19, 1974] 
FOOD PARLEY: PLANS LAID FOR FUTURE ACTION 
(By William Robbins) 


Rome, November 18.—Delegates to the 
World Food Conference convened here Noy. 5 
to try to shape a broad international plan 
for eradicating hunger. By adjournment 
early yesterday, they had produced a number 
of resolutions containing the outline of sys- 
tems that might eventually achieve that goal 
if developed and fully put into operation. 

Many had hoped, however, that the dele- 
gates could do something to meet the imme- 
diate needs of the vast numbers of people 
who, it is feared, may die of starvation or 
malnutrition before any long-term plans to 
aid them can be put into final form. 

While such problems were not solved here, 
representatives of the major food-exporting 
countries, who met during the conference 
with Addeke H. Boerma, director general of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, are 
due to meet here again on Nov. 29 at his 
request. As a result of the Food Conference, 
the participants in the new meeting may 
have a clearer picture of how great the im- 
mediate problem is and how much food could 
be made available to meet it. 


STRESS WAS ON LONG TERM 


One of the complications here was that the 
preparations for the food conference did not 
reflect the parallel deterioration in the world 
food situation. 

The committee structures for the confer- 
ence were fashioned to deal with long-term 
problems, and plans made in the form of 
draft resolutions by preparatory groups con- 
tinued to follow the aims suggested by the 
organizers even as crop prospects worsened, 

The change in world food conditions came 
between September, 1973, when Secretary ‘of 
State Kissinger proposed the food conference 
in a speech at the United Nations, and Nov. 5, 
when the delegates met in the Palace of Con- 
gresses on the outskirts of Rome under aus- 
pices of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, a United Nations agency. 

Many countries faced the threat of famine 
as s result of widespread weather disasters, 
among them drought, floods, inopportune 
rains that delayed plantings or early snows 
and frost that damaged crops. 

While the framework of the food confer- 
ence remained unchanged, the threat of 
widespread famine heightened the sense of 
urgency about the work of the delegates 
here. National leaders who spoke at the meet- 
ing were not prevented by the long-term 
focus of the agenda from announcing to the 
world what they intended to do about the 
immediate threat. 


MAJOR SPEECH BY KISSINGER 


Attention centered on opening day on Sec- 
retary Kissinger, who delivered what was 
considered to be the keynote speech. 

There were widespread hopes that he would 
announce & large increase in aid from the 
United States and that his speech would 
start a wave of pledges that might meet the 
needs of the most seriously threatened coun- 
tries—Bangladesh, India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka 
and Tanzania. Primary concern had shifted 
to these nations from the sub-Saharan re- 
gions of Africa, where a season of rains has 
eased the disastrous effects of a long drought. 

Hopes for stich a United States pledge 
flourished even though there had been clear 
signals that no such move would be forth- 
coming at the conference, 

Mr. Kissinger gave none. But expectations 
rose after several Senators persuaded Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz, the leader 
of the American delegation, to send a message 
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to President Ford asking for permission to 
commit the United States to increase its 
emergency food aid to nations threatened 
with famine from one million tons to two 
million. 

But even as they waited for a reply—which 
was eventually negative—the delegates were 
working to shape programs based on the 
hopes they had brought here. 


DEVELOPMENT AID SOUGHT 


Aside from the primary hope of famine- 
threatened countries like Bangladesh for im- 
mediate relief, their delegates and others 
came here with a variety of goals, not all 
of which could be met because of basic 
conflicts, 

Nearly all the developing countries wanted 
more help in programs for development of 
agricultural resources, such as improvement 
of irrigation systems, and increased supplies 
of fertilizer and pesticides, products that were 
in nearly as short supply as food. 

Many wanted pledges of food assistance 
until those development projects could begin 
to raise food output. 

But some, like Liberla, were not even 
agreed on that. James T. Philips Jr., Liberia’s 
Minister of Agriculture, said he thought any 
aid should be given in cash on the ground 
that shipment of free or low-priced foreign 
commodities tended to stifle production in 
recipient countries. 

“Agricultural development responds to 
price incentives,” he said. 

Many other developing countries wanted 
preferential treatment for their exports. 

Major donors among the developed coun- 
tries wanted assurance from poorer nations 
that they would give greater emphasis to 
agriculture in their efforts to. become more 
nearly self-supporting. 

In particular, the United States which has 
long been the major source of food assistance 
for distressed countries, wanted other gov- 
ernments, especially those of the newly rich 
oil-producing countries, to provide more 
help. 

The delegates adopted resolutions. calling 
for a 10-million-ton-a-year food aid program 
and envisioning an international grain re- 
serve system, with supplies to be built up by 
cooperating nations in years of plenty to 
guard against future emergencies. They also 
approved a proposal for an early warning 
system to provide for the sharing of infor- 
mation on crops, supplies and any major 
projected changes in demand, 

For the longer term, they agreed on a res- 
olution calling for an agricultural develop- 
ment fund, an idea proposed by a group in- 
cluding oil-producing nations, and they ap- 
proved programs for irrigation, fertilizer, pes- 
ticides and nutrition assistance. 

But all these are mere outlines on paper 
until specific action is taken to put them 
into operation, There were few specifics be- 
yond the 10-million-ton figure for the food 
aid plan. 

Edwin M. Martin, deputy chief of the 
American delegation, observed as the confer- 
ence closed that the success of that plan 
would depend on whether some new donors 
of cash or supplies would come forward. 

Noting that no cash donations had been 
pledged, he said he could give no assurance 
that the United States would participate 
without some indication of large new sources 
of money. This was a clear allusion to the oil 
producers. 

“We already have adequate outlets for our 
money,” he said. “We are not looking for new 
places to spend it.” 

For all of these resolutions, it is generally 
agreed, success will depend on negotiations 
still to be conducted and machinery still to 
be established. 

Responsibility for that is to be placed on 
the World Food Council, a mew agency to be 
set up by the United Nations General Assem- 
biy, and a consultative group on food invest- 
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ment and production, which is to negotiate 
details of the food-aid system, including na- 
tional responsibilities. 

The new food council is to be responsible 
for coordinating the work of the new pro- 
grams proposed here as well as that of exist- 
ing institutions, such as the World Food Pro- 
gram and the United Nations Development 
Fund. But, Mr. Martin said, “It is a coordinat- 
ing body without teeth.” 

Despite all the uncertainties, delegates were 
generally pleased by what they had started. 

Summing up today, Mr. Boerma, the Food 
and Agriculture Crganization's director, re- 
marked to his own council: “I regard the re- 
sults for the long term as extremely promis- 
ing.” 

But he added: “There is still a very grave 
problem affecting the food supply of millions 
of people over the next few months.” 


FREEDOM FROM HUNGER FOUNDA- 
TION ROLE AT WORLD FOOD CON- 
FERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, along 
with many of my colleagues from both 
sides of the aisle, I have just recently 
returned from the World Food Confer- 
ence at Rome. The subject matter of this 
historic U.N. Conference, and the prob- 
lems of implementing its decisions, will 
be with us in Congress for some time to 
come. I will have more to say, from time 
to time, on several of the specific issues, 

Many of us would have liked to have 
seen more specific results come out of the 
conference. Most of us know, however, 
that such a forum is just a beginning. 

What really is important is to have 
the American people understand the 
problem, understand what many of us 
are trying to do about it, and under- 
stand how vital it is to those of us in 
Congress to have public awareness and 
support for what we are trying to do. 

At this time I would like to express to 
the Senate my personal appreciation and 
recognition of the important role played 
in this conference by the nongovern- 
mental organizations. I particularly com- 
mend the leadership on their behalf at 
the conference by the American Freedom 
From Hunger Foundation and the World 
Hunger Action Coalition. 

Over the years I have been person- 
ally very concerned with this question of 
using our food producing ability to ade- 
quately reflect the true spirit of Amer- 
ica—the soul of America—the meaning 
of America—to the rest of the world. No- 
where have I found this more effectively 
demonstrated than by the great role 
played over the last 20 years by such 
people-to-people organizations as CARE, 
Catholic Relief Services, Church World 
Services, Lutheran World Relief, the 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
and other similar groups of either sec- 
tarian or non-sectarian nature which 
primarily were concerned with the well- 
being of people, everywhere—at home or 
abroad. 

One of the greatest advocates and sup- 
porters of this spirit of true American 
voluntarism over the years has been & 
former associate, Herbert J. Waters, who 
once was my administrative assistant. 

I feel confident in saying the leaders of 
all these groups will agree that Mr. Wa- 
ters continually has been their cham- 
pion—whether. it was during his years as 
a Senate staffer, during his years as a 
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Presidential appointee in the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and 
then the Agency for International De- 
velopment, or since then as a private 
businessman. He has contributed gen- 
erously of his time and earnings doing 
volunteer work as president of the Amer- 
ican Freedom From Hunger Foundation, 
a nonprofit group founded at the re- 
quest of the late President Kennedy. The 
Freedom From Hunger Foundation has 
been endorsed by Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kenmedy, Johnson, and Nixon—an en- 
dorsement ard recognition I hope will be 
continued by President Ford. 

The foundation is the American volun- 
teer arm of the worldwide Freedom From 
Hunger Campaign launched 15 years ago 
by the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations—anticipating 
long before most people the problems 
now confronting us. 

It was the American Freedom From 
Hunger Foundation that took on the re- 
sponsibility and leadership to create a 
World Hunger Action Coalition for this 
year of the World Food Conference. It 
mobilized more than 75 organizations 
behind common goals and objectives and 
awakened the public as to why this in- 
ternational conference was of such sig- 
nificance. 

It was the American Freedom From 
Hunger Foundation that fought for and 
won the right to maintain effective liai- 
son, under the coalition banner, for all 
interested American nongovernmental 
organizations to have a voice in the 
World Food Conference, and a route of 
communications to our official delega- 
tion. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Waters and 
his leadership that he kept this effort 
focused on the goals and objectives, and 
away from partisanship. 

He selected as cochairmen of the ad- 
visory committee of the coalition Senator 
Percy, a Republican, and Governor 
Shapp of Pennsylvania, a Democrat. He 
sponsored nongovernmental forms in 
Rome where he gave opportunities “or 
congressional Members to be recognized 
and heard whether they were Democrats 
or Republicans, and he made certain that 
representatives of both parties were 
heard. 

Without ever muting his own deep 
concern that the administration was not 
doing enough, he brought together lead- 
ers of these nongovernmental organiza- 
tions with the counselor to the President, 
Anne Armstrong, just as quickly as he 
brought them together with myself or 
Senator CLARK. In fact, he exemplified 
the finest in the tradition of volunteer 
service that puts the cause of humanity 
ahead of any other objective. 

All of us who were there, I believe, were 
impressed with the responsibility of his 
leadership. I have heard this from my 
colleagues as well as from members of 
the administration who did not always 
agree with what the voluntary organiza- 
tions were saying. 

Mr. President, I am paying this per- 
sonal tribute not just for Mr. Waters, 
but for the organization and organiza- 
tions he represents, because I believe 
they are vital to our country. We in 
Congress know that in the long run it 
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is the views of the people we represent 
that count. These organizations help 
educate the people, and crystalize and 
vocalize their views into effective action. 
This effort must go on. 

I know these groups intend to continue 
their vigorous efforts—and I commend 
them for doing so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement issued by the 
president of the American Freedom From 
Hunger Foundation and the World 
Hunger Action Coalition at the conclu- 
sion of the World Food Conference in 
Rome, and a declaration by nongovern- 
mental organizations participaing in the 
World Food Conference, be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HERBERT J. WATERS, PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN FREEDOM From HUNGER 
FOUNDATION; CHAIRMAN, WORLD HUNGER 
AcTION COALITION 


We're going home to ask one million Amer- 
icans to join us as “hunger fighters”. 

The fight has just begun. 

We came here after sponsoring a Week of 
Concern in the United States in October as 
climax of six months’ efforts to awaken the 
consciousness of the American people. We 
said then that we knew a Year of Concern 
would be necessary, and probably a Lifetime 
of Concern, to really significantly change 
the world’s drift to its own destruction. 

We found we were not alone. Nearly 300,- 
000 Americans signed petitions proclaiming 
their willingness to share even if it meant 
sacrfice. We think we had some impact on 
our Government, and on its policies. 

But we know we have just scratched the 
surface of creating a real groundswell of 
public concern. 

We are not as discouraged as some may 
sound. From the very beginning we cau- 
tioned that this conference would be a 
starting point, not a conclusion, 

People can't eat resolutions. I know. I 
have walked and talked with hungry peo- 
ple in countries all over the world. I know 
what the U.S. Government has done in the 
past and now—and I appreciate it. In many 
ways, the Government has done better than 
many of us had expected—and better than 
many others. Yet it is still far from enough. 

The real answer is still with the people. 
Governments reflect the real desires of their 
people—if people are persistent enough. We 
intend to go to the people. We think more 
can be done educating our own people. We 
think more can be done by the power of 
people at home than by just browbeating 
tired and weary delegates already locked into 
government position papers, and still too un- 
willing to give up political jockeying for the 
sake of humanity, still unwilling to put moral 
imperatives ahead of private advantage. We 
say this for all countries, not just ours. We 
have seen more concern among people of the 
United States for hunger at home and else- 
where than we have seen in some countries 
professing the greatest concern for people, 
and even among leaders of some countries 
where the human suffering and degradation 
is most acute. 

We may still see millions die, of hunger, in 
our lifetime. But I am convinced this con- 
ference has been a turning point. We are 
coming closer to accepting the global na- 
ture of finite resources. We have come closer 
to accepting moral responsibility as part of 
the consideration in looking at economic 
realities. We have started something here 
that won’t—and can‘t—be turned off. 

It is time for all of us in the world to start 
looking inward, instead of pointing fingers at 
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someone else, and consider what we are 
doing, or not doing, ourselves, toward making 
this the kind of world we want for our chil- 
dren and grandchildren. Many development 
ministers and delegates of other countries 
here have told me they could have done more, 
if their people had shown enough concern. 
The same thing is true of the United States. 
We hope other non-governmental organi- 
zations—citizens’ organizations—will join us 
in not just clamoring about injustices that 
do exist but instead turn to mobilizing pub- 
lic support to compel whatever shifts of re- 
sources and technology are necessary to bring 
the world into a better balance of opportu- 
nities for a decent life for all. 
DECLARATION BY NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE WORLD Foon 
CONFERENCE AT ROME IN NOVEMBER 1974 


Aware of the heavy responsibilities of their 
worldwide constituencies, shared with Gov- 
ernments and Inter-Governmental agencies, 
as they met on the most critical issues fac- 
ing the welfare of the human race. 

Endorse the positive actions undertaken 
during the Conference, 

Pledge full and intensified support to the 
efforts of the United Nations and its agen- 
cies, especially FAO and UNICEF, and other 
Inter-Governmental organizations, as well 
as Governments, to improve food production, 
arrive at more equitable distribution and 
raise levels of living. In particular: 

(1) By using fully the powers and respon- 
sibilities derived from having consultative 
status with the United Nations and lis 
agencies; 

(2) By influencing public opinion through 
information and educational services, at all 
levels, calling on the press and other mass 
media; 

(3) By interdisciplinary research, turning 
technological advance towards alleviating 
the scourge of hunger, from the field to the 
kitchen; 

(4) By intensifying their operational ac- 
tivities, including fund-raising, exploring 
new ways of being of assistance, both short- 
term and long-term; 

(5) By expressing human solidarity on a 
person-to-person basis, in mutual respect, 
in imaginative action to alleviate urgent 
needs for food. 

Encourage all Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations and other voluntary bodies to assert 
their important catalytic and substantive 
role at local, national and international 
levels. This includes efforts to strengthen 
those organizations, in every part of the 
world, working on behalf of vulnerable and 
disadvantaged groups. 

Appeal to Inter-Governmental agencies 
and Governments alike to make full use of 
the human and material resources available 
through Non-Governmental bodies, includ- 
ing agriculture and industry, on the basis 
of the following principles guiding their 
combined actions: 

(a) Every human being has the right to a 
regular supply of food, adequate for his or 
her total development. Basic nutritional 
needs in infancy must be met at whatever 
cost; 

(b) Human beings must not starve within 
a world where there is sufficient food for all, 
eyen if this means changes in the wasteful 
food habits of affluent people, wherever they 
live; 

(c) Hunger or food must not be used by 
any group, nation or group of nations as a 
political tool or weapon; 

(a) Food and other assistance must be 
made available as an expression of social 
justice and fundamental human right; 

(e) Food security and the maintenance of 
adequate, readily available reserves must 
have at least as high priority as military 
security; 

(f) Secrecies on trade, crop, food and nu- 
tritional situations must cease to be used in 
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a world which requires openness for early 
warning system against hunger; 

(g) Human development in rural family 
life must come from the combined efforts of 
men and women all around the world, liv- 
ing in dignity and with adequate and stable 
income, working together to increase produc- 
tion and reduce waste, while respecting the 
environment as a base for feeding future 
generations; 

(h) The ultimate success of technological 
improvement and Governmental and Inter- 
Governmental action depends upon the de- 
velopment and mobilization of the human 
race potential—including training for ap- 
propriate skills—of every country and com- 
munity. 

The NGO’s assembled in Rome have iden- 
tified a number of crucial areas for early 
action: 

I. Immediate follow-up action is needed to 
ascertain necessary levels of emergency food 
aid, food security stocks, fertilizer supply 
and capital funds for agricultural develop- 
ment, NGO's will use their influence on leg- 
islative bodies to urge governments to reach 
the necessary goals, as established by the 
Conference. 

II. The implementation of the recom- 
mendations and decisions of the World Food 
Conference requires the operation of an in- 
stitutional framework to guide the activities 
of Inter-Governmental agencies, Govern- 
ments and Non-Governmental bodies beyond 
the immediate future. NGO's offer their as- 
sistance in their concerted effort. 

III. This World Food Conference, following 
closely the World Population Conference and 
the establishment of the U.N. Environmen- 
tal Programme, must be seen as a component 
of integrated development, aimed at in the 
second half of the Second Development Dec- 
ade, and beyond. 

IV. Problems of food and nutrition, energy, 
water, pollution, depletion of resources, 
population, status of women and trade rela- 
tions are all aspects of a profound change in 
world society. The NGO's have a particular 
task, through analysis and educational and 
informational services, in making people the 
world over aware of this change and helping 
them to cope with it. 

V. Last, but not least, all these efforts 
would come to naught in case of major war 
or violence. NGO's will actively strive to 
eliminate, wherever possible, the underlying 
causes of international conflict and urge a 
drastic reduction of the world’s armament 
budgets, the savings to be allocated toward 
integrated socio-economic development, in- 
cluding food production and purchases, 


THE COUNCIL ON WAGE AND 
PRICE STABILITY—A TOOTHLESS 
TIGER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, we are 
in the midst of the worst infiation in the 
past 25 years. Consumer prices are ris- 
ing over 12 percent a year and whole- 
sale prices have risen over 22 percent this 
past year alone. We are not just suffer- 
ing from a double-digit inflation, we are 
closely approaching what can only be de- 
scribed as runaway inflation. 

This inflation has been building for a 
long while. And, the long-term effects on 
consumer prices of this inflation are 
hardly believable. Since 1967, which is 
only 7 years ago, consumer prices have 
risen 53 percent despite 3 years of price 
controls. In that same period, food prices 
alone have soared 66 percent. More re- 
cently, we have seen medical prices ris- 
ing at an annual rate, since the spring, of 
over 17 percent. Oil, gasoline, and motor 
oil prices have in some cases, more than 
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doubled, with gasoline alone up close to 
80 percent this past year. 

Mr. President, what we have seen, and 
are today seeing, is sectoral inflation. In 
this kind of inflation, certain sectors of 
the economy, like energy and food, rise 
at extraordinary rates and push prices 
up in many other sectors of the economy. 
Experience has proven that across-the- 
board deflationary policies of tight 
money and high interest rates are espe- 
cially ill-suited to deal with this kind 
of inflation. No better proof of the inap- 
propriate nature of such broad deflation- 
ary policies exists than the economic 
facts of the last 6 months. Despite a 50- 
percent cut in the growth of the money 
supply and a turn toward a balanced 
budget, we have seen consumer prices ac- 
celerate, and rise faster than at any time 
during the previous 25 years. Broad, de- 
flationary policies, indeed, cannot deal 
effectively with sectoral inflation. 

A leading source of rising consumer 
prices, and a glaring indicator of a rag- 
ing inflation to every person who buys 
the family groceries, is the explosion in 
the price of sugar. Sugar has soared al- 
most 400 percent in just the past one- 
half year. Housewives and bakers are 
outraged with the seemingly endless bar- 
rage of major price rises in sugar. News 
reports suggest that the rising prices re- 
sult from a combination of supply short- 
ages and excess commodity speculation 
by oil producing nations, as well as by 
American processors who will doubtlessly 
report record profits this coming spring. 
They reportedly bought when prices were 
low and withheld sugar from the com- 
modity markets to force prices up. They 
turned a short-run, modest sugar short- 
age, of .ess than 1 year’s duration, into 
& massive speculative windfall. 

The Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility has been conducting hearings 
Monday and Tuesday of this week on the 
sugar price hikes. That is fine, as far as 
it goes. Unfortunately, even if these hear- 
ings revealed an enormous pattern of 
collusive speculation by middlemen— 
speculation clearly designed to take ad- 
vantage of advance information, for ex- 
ample—there is literally nothing the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability can 
do about it. 

As I have said many times, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is needed is a strengthened 
council. We need a council with some 
teeth, Its only capability now is based on 
the goodwill of firms in inflationary sec- 
tors of the economy, their willingness to 
come forth at public hearings and testi- 
fy. It has no subpena powers and can 
neither confirm nor deny statements 
made by such firms. It csnnot effective- 
ly cross-examine witnesses and cannot 
even require that a particular witness 
testify before it. It is a toothless tiger 
in an economic jungle of commodity 
speculators, oil country wheeler-dealers, 
and Latin American sugar barons. It is 
no wonder the consumer has no confi- 
dence in his Government when that is 
the only kind of help the Government 
offers. 

I reiterate that I do not see the need 
for across-the-board wage and price 
controls at this time. Most of the work- 
ing men and women and business firms 
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in America are not receiving inflationary 
price and wage increases. It is only in a 
few sectors that we need some sort of 
mandatory monitoring and control 
mechanism over prices. This is most nec- 
essary in those industries that have such 
market power as to be able to virtually 
set prices. 

I think the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability, if given some teeth, can ade- 
quately perform the monitoring and con- 
trol functions. It needs subpena power. 
It needs authority to roll back prices that 
gouge the consumer. It needs teeth. That 
is the best way to achieve control over 
sectoral inflation. That is the way to put 
an end to inflation in sugar. That is the 
way to avoid a massive deflationary 
monetary and fiscal policy which has 
given us a deep and deepening reces- 
sion— which is not reducing prices for 
oil or food—and a recession which is 
necessary. Finally, that is the way to re- 
store the confidence we so badly miss in 
our economy and in the ability of the ad- 
ministration and Congress to lead us out 
of stagflation. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two news articles regarding 
hearings by the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability on sugar prices be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 26, 1974] 
REFINERS, GOVERMENT BLAMED FOR SUGAR Cost 
(By James L, Rowe, Jr.) 

The soaring price of sugar was blamed 
yesterday on factors ranging from profiteer- 
ing and monopoly practices of suger refiners 
and processors to an excessive Agriculture 
Department estimate of U.S, needs last Janu- 
ary. 

The assessments came as the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability opened two days 
of hearings on rising sugar prices, 

The United States, although a major sugar 
producer, imports about half the 11.5 million 
tons of sugar it consumes, 

The world price of sugar is more than five 
times as high as it was a year ago and retail 
sugar prices are up nearly four times. 

A council staff report by agriculture econ- 
omist Bruce Walter said that while there are 
a number of factors that have increased 
sugar prices, “The basic economic reason that 
sugar prices are high is that since crop year 
1970-71, the world has consumed more and, 
hence, has seriously depleted its stocks.” 

Furthermore, Walter said, “The short-run 
outlook for sugar prices is not encouraging. 
The supply-demand situation will probably 
remain very tight for the next year or two at 
least.” 

Small retail bakers said that the cost of 
sugar is putting them out of business—a 
spokesman claimed that small bakeries use 
as much sugar as they do four—and urged 
the government to subsidize sugar prices for 
consumers and industrial users for a year. 

The United States is one of the few major 
countries that does not subsidize sugar prices 
to consumers. For example, on Noy. 1, when 
the raw sugar price was 49 cents a pound at 
Caribbean ports, the retail price was 56 cents 
in the United States, 16 cents in the United 
Kingdom and 20.3 to 22.4 cents in France. 

As a result even when world prices are 
high there is no pressure on consumers in 
many countries to slow consumption. 

Consumer groups, including the Consumer 
Federation of America, called for a boycott 


of sugar. Others recommended that the na- 
tion cut back its sugar consumption, that 
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an antitrust investigation of the sugar indus- 
try be stepped up, and that the tiny 0.625- 
cent-a-pound tariff on sugar imports be 
eliminated. 

The council hearings produced a wide va- 
riety of often confilcting testimony on the 
sources of the sugar price spiral. 

Cane sugar refiners and sugar beet proc- 
essors came under heavy fire from consumer 
groups and several congressmen who charged 
they were profiteering because of the sugar 
shortage. 

Great Western United, the nation’s largest 
sugar beet processor, recorded a 12-fold profit 
increase in the third quarter from $1.17 mil- 
lion to $1487 million. Amstar Corp., the 
country’s biggest sugar refiner, saw its profits 
more than double, from $14.87 million to 
$31.41 million. 

Carol Tucker Foreman, executive director 
of the Consumer Federation of America, 
charged that sugar companies “buy low from 
farmers and sell high to consumers.” 

But the council's staff report said that 
while there have been “windfall profits” 
throughout the sugar industry, the major 
beneficiaries have been the growers. From the 
third quarter of 1973 to the third quarter of 
1974, “the growers’ share of the retall price 
of sugar jumped from roughly 42 percent 
to 55 percent.” 

Refiners’ profits account for less than a 
cent-a-pound of the 50-cent jump in retall 
prices, according to a study by economic con- 
sultants Robert Nathan Assoclates, Inc., con- 
ducted for the U.S. Cane Sugar Refiners 
Association. 

The Agriculture Department's projection 
last January that U.S. sugar consumption 
would climb from 11.5 million tons In 1973 
to 12.5 million tons this year fueled the rise— 
pushing the price of sugar up 50 percent 
overnight, according to Rep. Dawson Mathis 
(D-Ga.), a member of the House Agriculture 
Committee. The U.S. now is expected to con- 
sume about 11.5 million tons this year. 

Rep. Peter Peyser (R-N.Y.) charged that 
the Soviet Union and the oil-rich Arab coun- 
tries have been colluding to drive the price 
of sugar up on world markets. Treasury Sec- 
retary William E. Simon, who opened the 
hearings, said the Treasury has studied large 
Soviet and Arab purchases “and I can report 
to you this morning that we find no evidence 
of a conspiracy between them to hoard or 
drive up the price of sugar. That is one idea 
we can dismiss immediately.” 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 25, 1974] 


Inquiry Hears OP WINDFALL IN SUGAR 
INDUSTRY PROFITS 


(By Eileen Shanahan) 


WASHINGTON, Novemver 25.—A Govern- 
ment staf study made public today con- 
cluded that “all sectors of the U.S. sugar 
industry” have realized “very large windfall 
gains” from the recent big increases in sugar 
prices, 

The study, which was made public as the 
new Council on Wage and Price Stability 
opened two days of hearings on the sugar 
situation, did not attempt to fix any blame 
for the rise in sugar prices. 

Its author, Bruce Walter of the council's 
staff, merely analyzed waat had happened in 
various sectors of the sugar industry, con- 
cluding that all of them, including the 
growers of sugar beets and cane, had shared 
in the “much higher” profitability of sugar. 

Other witnesses at the hearing included 
producers and refiners of sugar and both 
individual and commercial consumers. 
Among the less familiar assertions and argu- 
ments that they made were the following: 

Carol Tucker Foreman, executive director 
of the Consumer Federation of America, said 
that a “gross mistake” by the Agriculture 
Department in January, which publicly pre- 
dicted a million-ton increase in United 
States sugar consumption this year, had 
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helped to create the rise in sugar prices. The 
estimate would have proved excessive, even 
if the jump in prices had not discouraged 
sugar consumption, she said. 

Ellen Haas of the National Consumers 
League suggested that the council, which 
has no power to order price cuts, determine 
what a fair price for sugar would be and to 
publish this figure as a “guideline” for the 
industry and consumers. 

William A. Quinlan, general counsel of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, said 
that many of the nation’s 20,000 bakeries, 
most of them small, neighborhood busi- 
nesses, were threatened with bankruptcy be- 
cause of higher prices of sugar, shortening, 
eggs and other ingredients. He asked for an 
emergency subsidy by the Government to 
bring down sugar prices to consumers. 

Elinor C. Guggenheimer, who is the Com- 
missioner of New York City’s Department 
of Consumer Affairs, proposed that Congress 
repeal the tariff on sugar, which is 0.625 
cent per pound on raw sugar, “There is no 
longer any need to protect our domestic in- 
dustry from import competition, and such 
tariffs only add to our already incredibly 
high prices,” she said. 

AGREEMENT ON ONE FACTOR 


Among the many, sometimes conflicting 
reasons given by various witnesses for the 
near-quadrupling of sugar prices in the last 
year, there was one essentially undisputed 
reason—world demand for sugar has risen 
faster than world production. 

In general, producers and refiners of sugar 
saw this as the whole reason for the price 
increase, whereas representatives of both 
commercial and household users of sugar 
felt that the underlying supply-and-demand 
picture was only part of the cause. 

Other causes suggested by one or more wit- 
nesses included the following: 

Speculation in sugar futures, which is less 
regulated than it might have been had the 
Nixon Administration not opposed legisla- 
tion imposing more regulation. 

Speculative purchases of sugar by Arab 
nations that are using the profits from oil 
to make additional money in sugar. 

The uncertainties created by Congressional 
refusal to extend the Sugar Act, which for 
decades put a floor under the prices charged 
for sugar in the United States by limiting 
how much sugar could be imported. 

Profiteering by sugar producers, especially 
those who refine sugar from sugar beets 
rather than cane. The refining process for 
beets is simpler than for cane, several wit- 
nesses point out, and the cost of raising 
sugar beets has not risen the way the world 
price for cane sugar has. 


PROFIT INCREASES CITED 


Witness after witness representing users 
of sugar cited the large increases in profits 
this year of sugar refiners—more than 400 
per cent in the case of the Amstar Corpora- 
tion, the largest 1,200 per cent in the case 
of the Great Western United Corporation, 
and even more in the case of at least one 
smaller refiner. 

Edward D. Hollander, a consulting econo- 
mist representing the cane sugar refiners, 
said that a year ago, “the sugar refining in- 
dustry was operating almost without a profit” 
because of price controls. 

He said that industry profits, even if cal- 
culated on a basis that counts as profit the 
windfall from the increased value of sugar 
inventories, amount to “just over 1 cent a 
pound.” The increase that this profit repre- 
sents from the “fraction of a cent” that was 
realized in earlier years is “so small as to be 
hardly relevant to the increase we have seen 
in the prices of raw and refined sugar," he 
added. 

A grand jury has been investigating pos- 
sibly illegal marketing practices by the in- 
dustry and is expected to bring indictments, 
according to several witnesses. But these wit- 
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nesses also said that the industry practices 
that have been investigated by the grand 
jury do not extend into this year, when the 
huge price increases took place. 

A class action suit filed in Denver Federal 
court has charged that the Great Western 
United Corporation’s sugar subsidiary short- 
changed sugar beet growers by $246.3-million. 

The suit filed by a Kansas sugar beet 
grower, alleged Great Western “deliberately” 
paid growers less than what they were en- 
titled to under existing contracts in order 
that the sugar company could meet its pre- 
ferred dividend obligations and to satisfy the 
preferred stock's sinking-fund obligations. 

The suit charged that Great Western told 
growers on Nov. 4 it would pay $26.25 a ton, 
plus an expected Government payment of 
$2.33 a ton. 

But under the terms of the 1974 contract, 
the suit said, Great Western should have 
paid growers an initial $80.61 a ton, since 
the contract ties the price of sugar beets to 
the average net return to Great Western on 
sugar. 


BLAME FOR DISASTER IN THE 
HOUSING INDUSTRY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
occasion, we in Congress are accused of 
being divisive, of being too partisan and 
seeking to place blame rather than find 
solutions to problems confronting our 
Nation. It is also said that we are not 
able to formulate and carry forth eco- 
nomic policies because we speak with too 
many voices. 

There is a certain truth to all of this. 
At times we do speak with too many 
voices. But, Mr. President, when we 
speak with one voice, as we did in pass- 
ing the $7.75 billion housing assistance 
legislation recently, we expect the ad- 
ministration to listen. It seems that it 
did not. 

This housing assistance was author- 
ized in response to the dismal housing 
picture through July 1974. In that month 
housing starts nationally had fallen to 
1.3 million units at an annual seasonally 
adjusted rate, a decline of 40 percent 
since 1972. Building permits issued, a 
good indicator of future trends in hous- 
ing construction, had fallen to an annual 
rate of some 950,000 units. Unemploy- 
ment in the construction industry was 
at 10 percent. Clearly some strong action 
was needed. 

In recognition of this disaster, and in 
an effort to ameliorate the unequal bur- 
den on the housing industry of the ad- 
ministration’s tight money policy, Con- 
gress voted to supply some $7.75 billion 
in needed housing assistance funds to the 
mortgage markets. This would be a 50- 
percent increase in such Federal assist- 
ance funds, and a boost badly needed to 
reduce interest rates and make mortgage 
money available. 

Mr. President, it was a strong; positive 
step taken by Congress to reduce unem- 
ployment and to keep down interest 
rates. It would not be inflationary be- 
cause of the high level of idle capacity in 
the construction industry. Yet, things 
got worse, much worse, not better. We 
are now in the midst of the worst hous- 
ing depression since 1970. Unemploy- 
ment in the construction industry ex- 
ceeds 12 percent. Housing starts in Octo- 
ber fell for the fourth straight month to 
an annual seasonally adjusted rate of 
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1,124,000 units, 33 percent below the rate 
in October 1973 and 10 percent below 
July. 

And the prospects for a. future recovery 
are bleak. Building permit issuance re- 
ports indicate further sharp declines in 
the months ahead. In fact, the October 
figure of 802,000 building permits issued 
at an annual rate is the lowest since 
December, 1966. The number of building 
permits issued nationally has fallen now 
for 7 straight months. 

The Congress took strong action this 
fall to reverse this depression—a depres- 
sion which has resulted in less than one- 
half of the building which is necessary 
for everyone to enjoy decent housing. 
This depression has seen housing starts 
fall by 55 percent since 1972, and build- 
ing permits being issued fall by an in- 
credible 65 percent since that same year. 
But clearly, things did not go as Con- 
gress expected. The housing industry con- 
tinues to be a disaster sector. Housing 
starts continue to fall to depression levels. 
Mortgage bankers and thrift institutions 
are not significantly increasing their 
mortgage lending activities. 

What has happened to short-circuit the 
Congress’ effort to stimulate housing? 

There is one major answer: President 
Ford has not yet acted to utilize these 
housing assistance funds. 

In fact, as of today, less than $2 billion 
of the authorized $7.75 billion in assist- 
ance funds has been released by the 
administration. There are apparently no 
plans at all for releasing $4.75 billion 
of these funds. This is a serious situation 
and one which must not be permitted 
to continue. The Congress has sought to 
deal with the housing depression, but it 
is blocked by the President’s Inaction. 

The President has not specified the 
reasons for his refusal to utilize the re- 
sources made available by Congress for 
housing. Are these funds inflationary? 
No. Are these funds not wanted by the 
housing industry? No, they are desper- 
ately wanted. Will the use of these funds 
increase unemployment? No, it will serve 
directly to reduce unemployment. Will 
the use of these funds raise interest 
rates? No, it will force them down. Will 
the use of these funds worsen our reces- 
sion? No, it will directly cause production 
to increase. 

So there we have it, Mr. President. 
Congress acts to reduce interest rates, to 
reduce unemployment and to increase 
output, and the President still appears 
unwilling to implement what we have 
done. By not utilizing even one-half of 
these housing assistance funds, he may 
ultimately have to take the blame for the 
results of inaction now. 

The housing industry will recover 
eventually. Interest rates on mortgages 
will one day fall below 10 percent. And 
most of those unemployed carpenters, 
plumbers, bricklayers, and ditch diggers 
will someday find new jobs to take them. 
off the welfare roles—where they do not 
want to be in the first place. And they 
will remember who authorized the sub- 
stantial $7.75 billion in housing assist- 
ance funds when times were tough and 
getting tougher. They will also remember 
who delayed using even one-half of those 
funds that could put them back to work. 
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Mr. President, I urge all of my col- 
leagues to join me in calling on President 
Ford to pick up the slack and use the full 
amount of housing assistance funds we 
made available to him. We are not asking 
him to take a bold new step. The Con- 
gress did that, But we cannot carry 
through to the end and significantly help 
the housing industry if he fails to act 
promptly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an Associated Press article in 
the Washington Post of November 18, 
1974, on the serious decline in housing 
starts, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hovusine Starrs Drop pr 0.7 PERCENT IN 

OCTOBER 

The number of new houses started by 
builders edged further downward in October, 
the government reported yesterday, deep- 
ening the slide that has gripped the industry 
for two years. 

The Commerce Department said new starts 
dropped for the fourth month in a row to a 
total of 1.124 million units at an annual rate. 
The rate was off by seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent from September. 

It was the latest in what has been a steady 
decline from 1972, when new homes were 
being started at a rate of 2.3 million a year. 

The Commerce figures indicated further 
deterioration in the home building industry 
in the months ahead. The number of build- 
ing permits issued during the month totaled 
the equivalent of 862,000 units. 

It was the seventh monthly decline and 
the fewest building permits issued since the 
743,000 handed out in December 1966. Permit 
issuances usually anticipate new starts by 
from three to six months. 

The steady drop in home building comes 
despite transfusions of nearly $20 billion by 
the federal government this year to ease a 
scarcity of loans for home buyers and high 
interest rates. 

Savings and loan associations, which pro- 
vide the bulk of money for home buying, 
have reported they expect to have more 
money to lend in the months ahead. And in- 
terest rates have eased slightly from the na- 
tional average in excess of 10 per cent. 

But unlike earlier expectations that a 
healthy housing industry this year would 
lead the way to a general economic recovery, 
industry officials now expect it will be well 
into 1975 before any upturn in housing is 
possible. 

The National Association of Home Builders 
estimates that housing starts will drop to 1 
million or lower this year. That's half of 
what the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has estimated as necessary to 
provide Americans with decent housing. 


PROPOSAL FOR A FEDERAL INLAND 
WATERWAYS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in a 
letter to the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion earlier this month I strongly urged 
that serious consideration be given to 
the establishment of a Federal Inland 
Waterways Administration within the 
Department of Transportation. 

I belive this reorganization proposal 
requires priority attention in light of the 
vital importance of our inland waterways 
and the increasing demands being placed 
on this transportation network. 

Major sectors of the economy in Min- 
nesota, as well as many other States, 
depend upon inland waterways freight 
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carriage. The Port of Duluth is the life- 
blood of that area, and the upper harbor 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul is vital to 
industrial development. 

By 1972 the amount of freight carried 
on our inland waterways had doubled 
in only two decades, to over 338 billion 
ton-miles. One-fifth of all the Nation’s 
freight is transported on the inland wa- 
terways. 

Therefore, I find it incredible there is 
no single agency in the Federal Govern- 
ment with overall responsibility to ini- 
tiate and coordinate policies and pro- 
grams for the development and im- 
provement of the waterways and trans- 
portation, and to coordinate regulatory 
functions to promote safe and efficient 
transportation in this system which is 
so vital to our national interests. Tn- 
stead, there appears to be a confusing 
matrix of responsibilities shared by at 
least seven Federal agencies. Whatever 
the capabilities and accomplishments of 
these agencies may be, the lack of an 
organization plan and program for in- 
tegrated transport regulation and de- 
velopment on the inland waterways can 
only have an adverse effect upon car- 
riers, shippers, and consumers. 

Mr. President, I believe the establish- 
ment of a Federal Inland Waterways 
Administration merits Senate consider- 
ation and action early in the 94th Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent that my 
letter to the Secretary of Transportation 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

US. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., November 6, 1974. 
Hon. CLAUDE S. BRINEGAR, 
Secretary of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTaky: As you may know, 
over the years I have been a strong exponent 
of the development and utilization of our 
Nation's inland waterways as a cost-effective 
transportation system and as a vital com- 
ponent in regional development and in the 
promotion of commerce for associated port 
facilities, 

There appears to be no clear line of au- 
thority in the executive branch with respect 
to inland waterways development and com- 
merce. Rather, responsibilities appear to be 
shared by the US. Army Corps of Engineers; 
the Federal Communications Commission; 
the Maritime Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (Office of Domestic Ship- 
ping); the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(regulating some 16 percent of iniand water- 
way ton-miles); the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission (with respect to coastal ports); the 
Department of Transportation—specifically, 
the U.S. Coast Guard and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation; and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

However, commerce on our inland water- 
ways is of major importance. In 1972, freight 
carried on inland waterways and the Great 
Lakes reached over 338 billion ton-miles. This 
was more than twice the freight carriage level 
in 1950. About one-fifth of all the Nation's 
freight is carried on the inland waterways— 
consisting chiefly of coal, grain, sugar, iron 
ore, forest products, petroleum, chemicals, 
sand, and large semi-finished and finished 
products. 

This commerce is highly important to the 
economy of Great Lakes ports, including 
Duluth and other Minnesota terminals. In 
addition, the inland waterway ports of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul handled over 6.4 million 
tons in 1970, and even this amount is small 
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in comparison to the tonnage handled by 
such major inland ports as St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, Baton Rouge, and New Orleans. 

The dramatic dimensions of our inland 
waterway system and its major impact on 
commerce are probably not generally well 
known, We are talking about a system that 
includes 25,543 miles of federally improved 
navigable inland channels, exclusive of the 
Great Lakes, and where 38 states with 95 
percent of the population have commercial 
transportation services by vessels. We are 
describing a large-scale ship-building and 
carrier industry—including 1,849 companies 
engaged in commercial operations on the 
inland waters; and in which 80,000 persons 
are employed aboard an inland fleet of over 
17,500 dry cargo barges and scows, more than 
3,400 tank barges, and 4,278 towboats and 
tugs. 

The Alaskan, Atlantic, and Gulf Inter- 
coastal Waterways, and the major Missis- 
sippi system with Ohio, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Missouri River tributaries are perhaps 
best known and have been of incalculable 
importance in the economic growth of large 
sectors of our Nation, The opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway established the largest 
inland navigation system on the continent. 
But inland channels on other rivers, as well 
as constructed waterways and canals, have 
also achieved significant regional economic 
development in Washington, California, 
Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Ilinois, 
States bordering on tributaries of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays, and New York 
with the Hudson River-State Barge Canal 
system, 

My point in outlining the scope and im- 
portance of the inland waterways is to 
emphasize their key role in the Nation’s 
transportation system. However, this role is 
not reflected in the organization of the De- 
partment of Transportation, except for the 
U.S, Coast Guard and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation. The signifi- 
cant absence of a DOT agency on our inland 
waterways is highlighted by the fact that 
DOT does have separate Administrations re- 
sponsible for the development and regula- 
tion in the public interest of America’s avi- 
ation, highway, railroad, and urban mass 
transit systems. 

In this time of profound public concern 
over forces contributing to inflation, and as 
we face simultaneously the spectre of reces- 
sion and energy supply shortages, it is highly 
important to organize Federal policies and 
programs to promote those sectors which 
can help stabilize and strengthen our econ- 
omy. In this regard, two facts about inland 
waterways transportation merit very close 
attention: first, it requires less energy per 
ton-mile than any other method of freight 
distribution; and second, shipping costs per 
ton-mile are significantly lower than for 
several other transportation services. 

The responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the public interest with respect 
to our inland waterways were reco 
very early in the history of our Nation, with 
the enactment in 1824 of legislation provid- 
ing for the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors on @ planned basis. Several transporta- 
tion laws in the present century have under- 
scored the importance of the waterways sys- 
tem, and steps have been taken periodically 
to promote its development, including the 
establishment of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration in 1924. 

More recently, however, there has been in- 
creasing legislative recognition of the prob- 
lems associated with technological moderni- 
zation and continued expansion of inland 
waterways transportation. This includes 
legislation passed by the 92d Congress to 
require radio-telephone communications, 
and amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, enacted by the 93d Congress, relating 
to mixed cargoes including dry bulk com- 
modities, 
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The pressures of expanding commerce on 
the inland waterways will require increased 
attention by the executive and legislative 
branches. We must examine closely the need 
and feasibility of modernizing navigations 
systems, where it is contended that obsolete 
harbor and channel installations will ham- 
per the substantial ton-mile carriage in- 
crease expected over the next ten years. It 
is important, however, that industry and 
government work cooperatively at any early 
stage in studying and recommending appro- 
priate and equitable measures for financing 
such capital improvements and on-going 
operational costs. 

Such cooperation was evident in the Na- 
tional Planning Maritime Administration in 
1972, which has resulted in the proposal of a 
five-year program. This would be important 
in achieving effective administration of the 
Federal Ship Financing program under the 
Merchant Marine Act, recently amended to 
permit participation by inland waterway car- 
riers, where MarAd is currently committed 
to about $53 million in financing for barges 
and towboats. 

However, the implications of continuing 
technological innovations in inland water- 
ways shipping will require serious study and 
appropriate response on a broader scope by 
the legislative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government. When we confront such 
matters as increased horsepower of tugs and 
towboats, expanded loads resulting from in- 
tegrated barge carriage, containerization and 
barge redesign, and more recently, develop- 
ments in Seabee and LASH systems for the 
carriage of barges, as well as the environ- 
mental impact of increased traffic, it is clear 
that piecemeal approaches by multiple Fed- 
eral agencies to rapid developments in this 
major transportation system can no longer 
be tolerated. 

We need to establish a central reference 
point in the Federal Government for the col- 
lation and analysis of Federal policies, pro- 
grams, and actions affecting the inland 
waterways, and for coordinating and clear- 
ing national policies affecting this vital trans- 
portation system. We must develop inte- 
grated transport regulation to correct any 
confusion, unnecessary delay, and unjusti- 
flable expense, as well as the absence of 
clearly defined supportive policies, all of 
which work to the detriment of carriers, con- 
sumers, and shippers. 

I believe the most serious consideration 
should be given to the establishment of a 
Federal Inland Waterways Administration 
within the Department of Transportation. 
The purpose of this Administration would be 
to initiate and coordinate programs for the 
development and improvement of the water- 
Ways and transportation, and to coordinate 
regulatory functions toward promoting safe 
and efficient transportation in this system. 

I am fully aware that in the development 
of this reorganization plan, the resolution of 
present functions of various Federal agencies, 
regional commissions, and State government 
offices, affecting the inland waterways and as- 
sociated industries, would be a complex task. 
But I believe such a reorganization is essen- 
tial if we are to establish clear priorities and 
sharply define responsibilities in the Federal 
Government for promoting and utilizing ef- 
fectively this vital part of our transporta- 
tion and commerce network. 

I would appreciate having your views on 
this proposal at the earliest possible con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H, HUMPHREY. 


EXTENSION OF PETROLEUM ALLO- 
CATION ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ap- 
plaud the completion of congressional 
action on the bill to extend the Emer- 
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gency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973, 
H.R. 16757. This bill is now awaiting the 
President’s signature. As. the author of 
the original legislation passed by the 
Senate after a revision of the extension 
period, S. 3717, I am gratified by this 
expedited congressional response to a 
clear need for continued petroleum al- 
location and pricing oversight by the 
Federal Government. 

I urge the President to sign this im- 
portant act as soon as possible. If the 
Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act is 
allowed to expire, the prices of all crude 
oil and oil products will rise to the price 
of world oil. This will mean another $10 
billion windfall for the large oil corpo- 
rations. 

If the President signs the extension, 
Congress will have a chance to evaluate 
the allocation program and improve on 
it. If the President does not sign the ex- 
tension, the Arabs will be setting the 
price of our crude oil and that will mean 
regular gasoline will go up another 10 
to 20 cents per gallon. 

What this legislation will do is give 
the consumer a break until August 31, 
1975, rather than let the law expire on 
February 28, 1975, shortly after the new 
Congress convenes. This extension will 
allow the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion to continue its allocation of petro- 
leum products, and regulate the price 
of gasoline and oil products. The exten- 
sion will protect consumers throughout 
the United States from the high OPEC 
pee and another oil corporate rip- 
o 


SOLAR ENERGY—KEY TO OUR 
ENERGY FUTURE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, many 
Americans view solar energy as a dream 
of tomorrow. Yet, there are many appli- 
cations of solar technology available for 
use today. This is especially important 
in these times of dwindling energy sup- 
plies and growing environmental dangers. 

Dr. Harry Thomason has been living 
in a solar energy home which he built 
in District Heights, Md., for many years. 
The system he has designed is able to 
provide 90 percent of the energy needs 
of his home during the winter months. 
This is quite an accomplishment, one I 
have known of for a long time, but one 
that only now is beginning to be 
recognized. 

Recently, the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration issued a press release commend- 
ing the success of Dr. Thomason’s solar 
energy system. Initiatives like that of my 
good friend Dr. Thomason are what 
America needs in these critical times. He 
is a man of vision who has spent a life- 
time perfecting a system from which our 
Nation can now benefit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the FEA story of November 
1974 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Sun—ONE Key TO Our ENERGY FUTURE 

The age-old dream of harnessing the sun's 
energy is moving close to reality. Solar energy 
is expected to help ease America’s energy 
shortages by the end of the decade. Its po- 
tential is enormous. Scientists say that the 
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amount of sunlight shed on the surface of 
Lake Erie in just 1 day is equal to all the 
energy consumed by Americans in 1 year. 

The Federal Energy Administration h 
been directed by the President to present a 
plan (Blueprint) offering alternative energy 
policies for managing the Nation’s energy re- 
sources in the future, The name of this am- 
bitious effort is “Project Independence.” FEA 
conducted public hearings in ten locations 
throughout the country seeking suggestions 
from industry, government, and private 
citizens. 

One of the most frequently mentioned new 
sources of energy is sun power or solar en- 
ergy. Increasing interest in this free inex- 
haustible energy source has prompted Con- 
gress to appropriate money for research to 
develop economical and efficient ways of har- 
nessing this nonpolluting resource. 

For the past 15 years Harry Thomason, & 
patent attorney and inventor of District 
Heights, Maryland, has been building and 
living in solar-heated homes. He has lived in 
his present home for 13 years using solar en- 
ergy for 90 percent of his winter heating 
needs. 

The inventor's heating system is very sim- 
pie. A 1,600-gallon water tank rests on a bed 
of baseball-size stones located in the base- 
ment and is used to collect water that has 
been heated by the sun, The water is circu- 
lated during the sunlight hours by a pump. 
Pipes from the tank to the roof have small 
holes that allow the water to flow freely 
through the simple solar collector. The water 
returning to the tank from the roof in turn 
warms the bed of stones. A small %4-horse- 
power blower circulates the warmth collected 
in the stonebed, and the house is heated. 

A report prepared in support of the Federal 
Energy Administration's “Project Independ- 
ence Blueprint” estimates that the cost of 
heating a house with solar energy is com- 
petitive with electric space heating in most 
areas of the country. Presently there are 
about 70 solar houses that have been built 
with different systems by various developers. 
A number of manufacturers have built sev- 
eral solar heated schools under grants from 
the National Science Foundation. These are 
all part of a research and development pro- 
gram that hopes to find the most economical 
method of utilizing this resource. 


DEATH OF SILAS C. McMEEKIN 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Silas 
C. McMeekin, longtime president and 
chairman of the board of the South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co., died in 
Columbia, S.C., on October 15. In his 
72 years, Mr. McMeekin distinguished 
himself as a businessman, a churchman, 
and a civic leader. He also made innu- 
merable friends inside and outside his 
native State. I was privileged to be one 
of these, and I wish to record my pride in 
his record of achievement and my deep 
sorrow that it has now come to an end. 

As a businessman, Mr. McMeekin was 
a man of equal creativity and energy. 
He had the imagination to see the value 
of new ideas and the practical skills to 
put them into effect. He demonstrated 
these qualities in his first years with 
S.C.E. & G. when, fresh out of Clemson 
University, he organized the company’s 
first dispatching system. 

He left the company in 1935 to manage 
electric companies in Missouri, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, and Arizona, but re- 
turned in 1944 as executive vice presi- 
dent. In 1946, he was elected president. 
In that position, he introduced natural 
gas into the area in 1954, founding the 
South Carolina Natural Gas Co. as a 
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subsidiary of S.C.E. & G. The new com- 
pany was soon serving 45 communities. 

In the 1960’s, he helped to establish 
the Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear Power 
Associates, Inc. The nuclear plant at 
Parr, S.C., was one of the fruits of his 
endeavor. Another was a regionwide net- 
work for the interchange of power. 

Always a firm believer in the free en- 
terprise system, he led a movement in 
1964 to purchase the publicly owned 
Santee-Cooper power facilities, This 
movement was ultimately unsuccessful, 
but it is hard to imagine a career that 
better exemplifies the potential of free 
enterprise than Mr. McMeekin’s. When 
he retired as president of S.C.E. & G. in 
1966 to become chairman of the board, 
he had increased the company’s patron- 
age from 95,000 to 236,000 customers. 

As a churchman, he was able to use 
his business acumen in the service of his 
faith. He was an elder of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Columbia and led the 
Church's rebuilding program. 

As a civic leader, his accomplishments 
are almost too numerous to describe. It 
gives me particular pleasure to mention 
his work on behalf of Clemson Univer- 
sity, for it was there that, as fellow 
members of the class of 1923, we began 
our long and close friendship. At differ- 
ent times, he was president of the Clem- 
son Alumni Corp. and a trustee of the 
Clemson University Foundation, and the 
university signified its indebtedness to 
him by naming him an honorary doctor 
of engineering in 1955, Other educa- 
tional institutions that he served were 
Columbia College in Columbia, S.C., and 
Queens College of Charlotte, N.C. 

In other equally important causes, he 
gave valuable help and leadership to the 
Community Chest, the United War Fund 
and the American Red Cross. Somehow, 
he also found time to help found the 
Palmetto Club, to become a member of 
the American Institute, and to serve as 
president of the Southeastern Electric 
Exchange and the South Carolina So- 
ciety of Engineers. 

In short Silas McMeekin did the work of 
10 men and it will be difficult for anyone 
to take his place. I wish to extenc my 
deepest sympathy to his wife, Mrs. Mat- 
tie Tidwell McMeekin; his daughter, Mrs. 
Ladson H. Boyle, ož Sumter; his son, S. 
C. McMeekin, Jr., of Columbia; his two 
sisters, Mrs. Ruby McMeekin Stone and 
Mrs. Mamie McMeekin Durham, of 
Chester; his two brothers, Thomas R. 
McMeekin, of Cheraw, and Robert P. 
McMeekin, of Jenkinsville; and his five 
grandchildren. 

Mr. President, at the time of Mr. Mc- 
Meekin’s death, a number of articles and 
editorials about him were published in 
newspapers throughout South Carolina. 
I ask unanimous consent that such rep- 
resentative accounts be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as follows: “Re- 
tired S.C.E. & G. Chief Silas McMeekin 
Dies,” The State, Columbia, S.C., Octob- 
er 15, 1974; “S.C.E. & G. Official McMeek- 
in To Be Buried Tomorrow,” The Colum- 
bia Record, Columbia, S.C., October 15, 
1974; “S. C. McMeekin, Retired Head of 
S.C.E. & G. Dies,” The Charleston Eve- 
ning Post, Charleston, S.C., October 15, 
1974; “Silas McMeekin Funeral Today,” 
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The News and Courier, Charleston, S.C., 
October 16, 1974; “Silas C. McMeekin,” 
The Charleston Evening Post, Charles- 
ton, S.C., October 16, 1974; “McMeekin 
Served Well,” The Columbia Record, Co- 
lumbia, S.C., October 18, 1974. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Columbia (58.C.) State, 
Oct. 15, 1974] 
Retinev SCE&G Curr Smas MCMEEKIN 
Dies 

Silas C. McMeekin, chairman of the board 
and retired president of the South Carolina 
Electric and Gas Co., and long a South- 
eastern utility leader, died Monday in Rich- 
land Memorial Hospital. He was 72. 

Mr. McMeekin headed the South Carolina 
Electric and Gas Co, during a period of un- 
precedented growth for the company and its 
services and for the 23-county area in which 
it operates. 

Under his direction, the company cham- 
pioned industrial growth, brought in the 
area’s first natural gas and effected the 
purchase of the South Carolina Power Co. 
of Charleston. 

Mr. McMeekin graduated from Clemson 
University in 1923 in mechanical engineer- 
ing. He was born in Blair, a son of the late 
Thomas L, and Ida Ruff McMeekin. 

For 12 years he served in the production, 
transmission and distribution divisions be- 
fore organizing the first dispatching system 
of the company and becoming assistant 
superintendent of operations. 

In 1935 he became general manager of a 
group of electric companies centered in Mis- 
souri, In 1936, he was elected president of 
these companies and at the same time be- 
came general manager of affiliated companies 
in Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona, 

He returned to South Carolina in 1944 
when he was named executive vice president 
of the South Carolina Electric and Gas Co. 

He was elected president of the company 
in 1946. Mr. McMeekin was 44, and the com- 
pany was serving 10 counties with a popula- 
tion of 235,000. There were 30,000 electric 
customers and 12,000 users of gas. 

By the time he retired from the presidency 
in 1966, (to become chairman of the board), 
the company had 236,000 electric customers 
and 95,000 who were buying gas. 

In 1954 through Mr. McMeekin’s initiative, 
natural gas was brought into the area. He 
organized a subsidiary which became the 
South Carolina Natural Gas Co. which was 
soon supplying natural gas to 45 cities and 
towns. 


Mr. McMeekin headed an investor-owned 
utility at a time of the growing operations 
of publicly-owned electric facilities. He was 
an outspoken advocate of privately-financed 
and -operated utilities. 

Under his direction, his company initi- 
ated a move, in 1964, for three privately- 
owned utilities to purchase the hydroelectric 
and steam-generating properties of the pub- 
licly-owned Santee-Cooper (South Carolina 
Public Service Authority). Joining with him 
in the firm offer of purchase were the Duke 
Power Co, of the Piedmont and the Carolina 
Power and Light Co., of North Carolina, 
which operates extensively in Eastern South 
Carolina. Nothing came of this proposal and 
Santee-Cooper operates today as a public 
property in competition with the South 
Carolina Electric and Gas Co. 

In 1966 McMeekin obtained the approval 
of the Board of Directors for Arthur M. 
Williams Jr. to be elevated to the presidency. 
McMeekin moved to chairman of the board 
but retained the position of chief executive 
officer. A month later, Williams became chief 
executive officer and McMeekin retained the 
ehairmanship of the Board and the Execu- 
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tive Committee and functioned as consultant 
to management. 

Mr. McMeekin was one of the organizers 
of the Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear Power 
Associates Inc. This resulted in the construc- 
tion of the nuclear plant at Parr, near 
Columbia. 

Later this coordinate trend was to in- 
clude four service companies in Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida and Mississippi. The plan 
provided for an interchange of power when 
necessary. The idea which had looked ini- 
tially to the use of nuclear energy to provide 
the heat for steam generation of electric 
power had expanded into the mutual agree- 
ment for the interchange of power through 
a network. 

MeMeekin was active in civic and institu- 
tional affairs, He served in several leadership 
capacities with the Community Chest (now 
the United Way), the United War Fund and 
the American Red Cross. He became chair- 
man of Columbia College’s rebuilding fund 
after that institution's disastrous fire, and 
was A leader in the move of the First Presby- 
terian Church's rebuilding program, He was 
one of the organizers and one of the early 
presidents of the Palmetto Club. 

In the electrical utilities field, he was a 
past president of the Southeastern Electric 
Exchange, a member of the American In- 
stitute and a past president of South Caro- 
lina Society of Engineers. 

He was a past president of the Clemson 
Alumni Corp.; a trustee of the Clemson Uni- 
versity Foundation and a trustee of Queen's 
College at Charlotte and a Rotarian. 

One of Clemson's most active alumni in 
support of the University, he was awarded in 
1955 by the University the honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Engineering. 

He was a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the First National Bank of South 
Carolina. 

He was an elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Columbia. 

Mrs. McMeekin was the former Mattie 
Tidwell of Ridgeway. 

Surviving are his widow; a daughter, Mrs. 
Ladson H. Boyle of Sumter; a son, S. C. Mc- 
Meekin Jr. of Columbia; two sisters, Mrs. 
Ruby McMeekin Stone and Mrs. Mamie M. 
Durham of Chester; two brothers, Thomas R. 
MoMeekin of Cheraw and Robert P. Mc- 
Meekin of Jenkinsville; and five grand- 
children. 

Services will be 11 a.m. Wednesday in First 
Presbyterian Church Cemetery, conducted by 
the Rev. Hugh McClure, 

Dunbar Funeral Home, 
Chapel, is in charge. 
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[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, Oct. 15, 
1974] 
McMEEKIN 
TOMORROW 


Graveside services for Silas C. McMeekin 
will be held at 11 a.m. tomorrow in the First 
Presbyterian Church Cemetery, conducted by 
the Rey. Dr. Hugh McClure. 

Mr. McMeekin, 72, chairman of the board 
and. retired president of the South Carolina 
Electric and Gas Co., and long a Southeast- 
ern utility leader, died yesterday in Rich- 
land Memorial Hospital. 

He headed the South Carolina Electric 
and Gas Co. during a period of unprecedent- 
ed growth for the company and its services 
and for the 23-county area in which it oper- 
ates. 

Under his direction, the company cham- 
Doned industrial growth, brought in the 
-rea’s first natural gas and effected the pur- 

hase of the South Carolina Power Co. of 
Charleston. 

Mr. McMeekin graduated from Clemson 
University in 1923 in mechanical engineer- 
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ing. He was born in Blair, a son of the late 
Thomas L. and Ida Ruff McMeekin. 

For 12 years he served in the production 
transmission and distribution divisions be- 
fore organizing the first dispatching system 
of the company and becoming assistant su- 
perintendent of operations. 

In 1935 he became general manager of a 
group of electric companies centered in Mis- 
souri. In 1936, he was elected president of 
these companies and at the same time be- 
came general manager of affiliated companies 
in Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona. 

He returned to South Carolina in 1944 
when he was named executive vice president 
of the South Carolina Electric and Gas Co. 

He was elected president of the company 
in 1944, Mr. McMeekin was 44, and the com- 
pany was serving 10 counties with a popula- 
tion of 235,000. There were 30,000 electric 
customers and 12,000 users of gas. 

By the time he retired from the presidency 
in 1966, (to become chairman of the board), 
the company had 236,000 electric customers 
and 95,000 who were buying gas. 

In 1954 through Mr. McMeekin’s initia- 
tive, natural gas was brought into the area. 
He organized a subsidiary which became the 
South Carolina Natural Gas Co. which was 
soon supplying natural gas to 45 cities and 
towns. 

Mr. McMeekin headed an investor-owned 
utility at a time of the growing operations 
of publicly-owned electric facilities. He was 
an outspoken advocate of privately-fi- 
nanced and-operated utilities. 

Under his direction, his company initiated 
a move, in 1964, for three privately-owned 
utilities to purchase the hydroelectric and 
steam-generating properties of the publicly- 
owned Santee-Cooper (South Carolina Pub- 
lic Service Authority). Joining with him in 
the firm offer of purchase were the Duke 
Power Co, of the Piedmont and the Caro- 
lina Power and Light Co., of North Carolina, 
which operates extensively in Eastern South 
Carolina. Nothing came of his proposal and 
Santee-Cooper operates today as a public 
property in competition with the South Car- 
olina Electric and Gas Co. 

In 1966 McMeekin obtained the approval 
of the Board of Directory for Arthur M. Wil- 
liams Jr. to be elevated to the presidency. 
Mr. McMeekin moved to chairman of the 
board but retained the position of chief ex- 
ecutive officer. A month later, Williams be- 
came chief executive officer and Mr. Mc- 
Meekin retained the chairmanship of the 
Board and the Executive Committee and 
functioned as consultant to management, 

Mr. McMeekin was one of the organizers of 
the Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear Power Asso- 
ciates Inc. This resulted in the construction 
of the nuclear plant at Parr, near Columbia. 

Later this coordinate trend was to include, 
four service companies in Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida and Mississippi. The plan provided 
for an interchange of power when necessary. 
The idea which had looked initially to the 
use of nuclear energy to provide the heat for 
steam generation of electric power had ex- 
panded into the mutual agreement for the 
interchange of power through a network. 

Mr. McMeekin was active in civic and insti- 
tutional affairs. He served in several leader- 
ship capacities with the Community Chest 
(now the United Way), the United War Fund 
and the American Red Cross. He became 
chairman of Columbia College’s rebuilding 
fund after that institution's disastrous fire, 
and was a leader in the move of the First 
Presbyterian Church’s rebuilding program. 
He was one of the organizers and one of the 
early presidents of the Palmetto Club. 

In the electrical utilities field, he was a 
past president of the Southeastern Electric 
Exchange, ® member of the American Insti- 
tute and a past president of South Carolina 
Society of Engineers. 
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He was a past president of the Clemson 
Alumni Corp.; a trustee of the Clemson Uni- 
versity Foundation and a trustee of Queen's 
College at Charlotte and a Rotarian. 

One of Clemson's most active alumni in 
support of the University, he was awarded 
in 1955 by the University the honorary De- 
gree of Doctor of Engineering, 

He was a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the First National Bank of South 
Carolina. 

He was an elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Columbia. 

Mrs. McMeekin is the former Mattie Tid- 
well of Ridgeway. 

Surviving are his wife; a daughter, Mrs. 
Ladson H. Boyle of Sumter; a son, S. C. Mc- 
Meekin Jr. of Columbia; two sisters, Mrs, 
Ruby McMeekin Stone and Mrs, Mamie M. 
Durham of Chester; two brothers, Thomas R. 
McMeekin of Cheraw and Robert P. Mc- 
Meekin of Jenkinsville; and five grandchil- 
dren, 

Dunbar Funeral Home, 
Chapel, is in charge. 

Memorials may be made to the 8. C. Mce- 
Meekin Memorial IPTAY Scholarship Fund, 
Clemson University, the First Presbyterian 
Church Memorial Fund or to the charity of 
one's choice, 
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|From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 
Oct. 15, 1974] 


S. C. MCKEEKIN, RETIRED Heap oy 
SCE&G, Dies 


CoLuMsB1A.—Funeral services are scheduled 
for Wednesday at 11 a.m. here for Silas C. 
McMeekin, chairman of the board and retired 
president of South Carolina Electric and Gas 
Co. ,who died Monday at the age of 72. 

McMeekin headed the utility during a perl- 
od of unprecedented growth, and under his 
direction, the firm championed industrial 
growth, brought in the area's first natural 
gas and effected the purchase of the South 
Carolina Power Co. of Charleston. 

He was graduated from Clemson University 
in 1923 with a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing and served for 12 years in the production, 
transmission and distribution divisions be- 
fore organizing the first dispatching system 
of the company and becoming assistant su- 
perintendent of operations. 

In 1935 he became general manager of a 
group of electric companies centered in Mis- 
souri and in 1936 was elected president of 
these companies and at the same time general 
manager of affiliates in Oklahoma, New Mexi- 
co and Arizona. 

He returned to South Carolina in 1944 and 
was named executive vice president of 
SCE&G. He was elected president in 1946 at 
the age of 44. 

The firm was serving 10 counties with a 
population of 235,000 with 30,000 electric 
customers and 12,000 gas customers, and 
when he retired from the presidency in 1966, 
the firm had 236,000 customers and 95,000 
who were buying gas. 

McMeekin was one of the organizers of the 
Carolinas-Virginia Power Associates, Inc. 
which helped lead to the construction of a 
nuclear plant near Columbia at Parr. 

He was active in civic and institutional af- 
fairs serving with Community Chest, United 
War Fund, and the American Red Cross. He 
was & past president of the Southeastern Elec- 
tric Exchange, a member of the American 
Institute, and a past president of the South 
Carolina Society of Engineers. 

He was an active alumnus, and was awarded 
an honorary doctor of engineering degree 
from Clemson. He was a member of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank of 
South Carolina. 

SCE&G named one of its largest steam 
generating plants at Lake Murray, ““McMeekin 
Station” in honor of him. 
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[From the Charleston (8.C.) News and 
Courier, Oct. 16, 1974] 


Sitas MCMEEKIN FUNERAL TODAY 


CoLUMBIA.—The funeral for Silas C. Mc- 
Meekin, chairman of the board and retired 
president of the South Carolina Electric and 
Gas Co., will be 11 a.m. Wednesday at the 
graveside in First Presbyterian Church 
Cemetery. Dunbar Funeral Home, Gervais 
Street Chapel, is in charge. 

Mr. McMeekin, long a Southeastern utility 
leader, died Monday in a Columbia hospital. 
He was 72. 

Mr. McMeekin was born in Blair, a son of 
the late Thomas L. and Ida Ruff McMeekin. 
He graduated from Clemson University in 
1923 with a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing. 

After association with electric companies 
centered in Missouri, Mr. McMeekin returned 
to South Carolina in 1944 when he was 
named executive vice president of SEC&G. 
He was elected president of the company in 
1946. 

He retired from the presidency of SEC&G 
Mm 1966, after guiding the company through 
a period of unprecedented growth. He was 
an outspoken advocate of privately financed 
and operated utilities. 

Mr. McMeekin was one of the organizers 
of the Carolina-Virginia Nuclear Power 
Associates, Inc. He was a member and past 
president of the South Carolina Society of 
Engineers. He was a past president of the 
Clemson Alumni Assn. and was awarded an 
honorary Degree of Doctor of Engineering by 
the University in 1955. He was also a trustee 
of the Clemson University Foundation and 
of Queen’s College at Charlotte. 

Mr. McMeekin was a member of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank of 
South Carolina. He was an elder in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Columbia. 

Surviving are: his widow, Mrs. Mattie Tid- 
well McMeekin; a daughter, Mrs. Ladson H. 
Boyle of Sumter; a son, S. C. McMeekin Jr. 
of Columbia; two sisters, Mrs. Ruby McMee- 
kin Stone and Mrs. Mamie M. Durham, both 
of Chester; two brothers, Thomas R, Mc- 
Meekin of Cheraw and Robert P. McMeekin 
of Jenkinsville; and five grandchildren. 
[From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 

Oct. 16, 1974] 


Smas C. McMrrexny 


As president and chairman òf the South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Silas C. Mc- 
Meekin was the guiding force in a period of 
vast expansion of power company service in 
the eastern half of South Carolina. He was a 
widely respected figure in the utility fleld 
and one of this state’s most prominent 
citizens of his generation. 

Mr. McMeekin was president of SCE&G at 
the time of its merger in 1950 with a larger 
company, the South Carolina Power Co., 
based in Charleston. In 1959, a new steam 
generating plant near Columbia was named 
for him. This $35 million inyestment was 
hailed at the time as an example of free 
enterprise at work. 

Mr. McMeekin was a frequent and 
eloquent spokesman for the American eco- 
nomic system, o* which this country’s 
prosperity was built. We knew him as a 
patriotic citizen, a skillfull business man and 
a good companion. His death at age 72 in 
Columbia is a source of sorrow to friends and 
admirers, and an occasion to praise an out- 
standing son of South Carolina. 

[From the Columbia (8.C.) Record, 
Oct. 18, 1974] 
McMEEKIN SERVED WELL 

in the official history of the South Carolina 
Electric and Gas Company, one chapter is 


entitled simply: “Silas Calhoun McMeekin.” 
Written long before his death, the full chap- 
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ter was deserved, because Mr. McMeekin 
directed the investor-owned utility during an 
unprecedented period of growth in service to 
the people through the utility. 

When he was elected president in 1946, the 
company served 30,000 electric customers and 
12,000 users of gas. By the time of his retire- 
ment as president (to become board chair- 
man), the firm served 236,000 electric con- 
sumers and 95,000 gas-purchasers. 

Mr. McMeekin had the vision to perceive 
the necessary growth of the utility and the 
will to conceive means whereby the company 
could best serve Carolinians within its area, 
He organized the natural gas subsidiary, 
helped form the Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear 
Power Associates and served as its president 
from 1960 through October 1962. 

With an easy informality, he directed the 
firm with engineering expertise and an un- 
flagging conviction in the worthiness of our 
enterprise system of inter-related service. 

In his earlier years when he outspokenly 
advocated investor-owned utilities, one op- 
ponent said that Mr. McMeekin was “the 
most rabid opponent of public power in the 
nation.” He countered, “You should not so 
limit my feelings, because I am a rabid 
opponent of putting government in any 
business, and I hope I may be until I die 
the most rabid opponent in America to 
national socialism and communism.” 

A man of deep personal convictions 
about his business, a man of genuine devo- 
tion to South Carolina, Mr. McMeekin elec- 
trified the Palmetto State during a period of 
growth in which electrification was essential 
to our constant search for a better life. 

Mr. McMeekin served his community, his 
state, his nation and his company well. 


THE SUPREME COURT'S DECISION 

IN THE WATERGATE TAPES 
CASE—PROF. PAUL FREUND'S 
ANALYSIS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the Su- 
preme Court’s decision last July in the 
Watergate tapes case, dealing with doc- 
trine of executive privilege, is a land- 
mark of American constitutional juris- 
prudence whose. effects will be felt for 
many years to come, especially in the 
relationship between Congress and the 
executive branch. 

The current issue of the Harvard Law 
Review contains a perceptive analysis of 
the Supreme Court’s decision by Prof. 
Paul A. Freund of Harvard Law School, 
who is widely respected as the Nation’s 
preeminent constitutional scholars. 

Mr. President, I believe that Professor 
Freund’s analysis will be of interest to 
all of us in Congress, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Harvard Law Review, 88 Harv. L. 
Rev. 13 (1974) ] 
THE Supreme Court, 1973 Term—Foreworp: 
ON PRESIDENTIAL PRIVILEGE 
(By Paul A. Preund*) 

At the October 1973 Term, the Supreme 
Court for the first time passed on the ques- 
tion of executive privilege for confidential 
communications to which the President is 
a party. The Court gave the privilege a con- 
stitutional status, but a defeasible one, and 
left resolution of important questions to 
another day. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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United States v. Nixon * rejected the Presi- 
dent's generalized claim of privilege, based 
on the confidentiality of his conversations 
with a cabinet officer and White House ad- 
visers, as a defense to a pretrial subpoena 
of sixty-four tape recordings of those con- 
versations for use by the Special Watergate 
Prosecutor in the pending criminal prosecu- 
tion of those individuals.* The opinion of 
Mr. Chief Justice Burger is notable for the 
resolute understatement with which it 
marches to the ultimate doom, for its sedu- 
lous avoidance of any characterization of 
President Nixon’s involvement in the offenses 
charged, and above all—doubtiless related to 
the tone of the opinion—for its unanimity." 


I, PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS 


The case came to the Supreme Court trail- 
ing clouds of jurisdictional and procedural 
issues, one or more of which might have 
presented a barrier to the resolution of the 
question of executive privilege. The district 
court had denied the President’s motion to 
quash the subpoena.* From that order the 
President appealed to the court of appeals, 
and thereupon the Special Prosecutor filed 
@ petition for certiorari, which was granted 
by the Supreme Court over the opposition 
of the President.® This action of the Court 
raised both a question of jurisdiction and 
one of discretion. Jurisdictionally, the Su- 
preme Court's power to review was condi- 
tioned on the propriety of the appeal to the 
court of appeals, and that in turn depended 
on the finality of the order of the district 
court. Although it is hornbook law that the 
denial of a motion to quash, in connection 
with a criminal proceeding, is not a final 
appealable order,’ an application of that rule 
to the present case would have been, as the 
Court noted,’ an excessively mechanical judg- 
ment. The reason for the normal rule—to 
avoid the interruption and fragmention of à 
criminal trial unless the witness is cited for 
contempt and so is prepared to risk punish- 
ment if he takes an appeal and loses—points 
to its inaptness here. The very question 
whether a President may be cited for con- 
tempt could itself fragment and interrupt 
the proceedings. Moreover, it would be an 
act of supererogation to force the President 
to face penalties for contempt in order to 
appeal from an order to whose enforcement 
he was plainly and inexorably opposed.* 

As a matter of discretion, the Court might 
have declined to grant certiorari prior to sub- 
mission and judgment in the court of ap- 
peals.® The delicacy of the issue, and the 
pendency of impeachment proceedings in the 
House of Representatives, might have coun- 
seled restraint, deliberate speed rather than 
majestic instancy.” This consideration would 
have had greater force if the court of appeals 
had not already, in the earlier case of Nizon 
v. Sirica™ rendered an en banc decision on 
the issue of executive privilege in a similar 
context. To be sure, that case arose on a 
subpoena issued by the grand jury, not at the 
behest of the Special Prosecutor after indict- 
ment, but the difference, while of some sig- 
nificance on procedural questions, was hardly 
of sufficient importance to insist on another 
submission to the court of appeals. As it 
turned out, the Supreme Court’s decision on 
July 24 set in motion a rapid train of events: 
the disclosure of a fatally damaging taped 
conversation, a solidifying of sentiment on 
the House Judiciary Committee, and the Pres- 
ident’'s resignation on August 8. But while in 
the event the decision became the precipi- 
tating cause of these ultimate political devel- 
opments, the decision itself cannot be called 
precipitate. 

Most insistently pressed of the jurisdic- 
tional and procedural arguments was the 
contention that the dispute was one within 
the executive branch, one which. the Presi- 
dent, not the courts, has the authority to re- 
solve. The argument rests on the premise 
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that the dispute over the tapes was wholly 
intra-executive, and consequently the au- 
thority to resolve it is granted by 
article II to the President alone.“ From this 
premise two related conclusions are drawn. 
One is that judicial intervention would vio- 
late notions of separation of powers inherent 
in the case or controversy limitation of arti- 
cle III The other is that the President's 
power to remove executive officials would en- 
able him to replace the Special Prosecutor 
and so render moot any demand for the sub- 
poenaed materials, thus giving any decision 
of the Court the character of an advisory 
opinion.“ Either conclusion would require 
finding the suit nonjusticiable. 

The premise of a unitary executive, and 
particularly of a hegemonic President, how- 
ever, has a strangely hollow ring in the con- 
text of the present case. The regulation es- 
tablishing the office of Special Prosecutor 
ensures his independence in a variety of 
ways,” and specifically grants him the au- 
thority to contest presidential claims of 
executive privilege.“ Moreover, it vests ap- 
pointment power in the Attorney General, 
not the President, and permits removal only 
upon the commission of extraordinary im- 
proprieties and with the assent of congres- 
sional leaders.” Although the regulation re- 
fers to a presidential power to “effect” the 
Special Prosecutor’s removal,” the practical 
difficulties and dubious legality of that proc- 
ess were sufficiently revealed in the episode 
of the removal of the first Special Prosecutor, 
Professor Cox.” Thus, there existed here a 
legal barrier between the parties which dis- 
tinguishes their relation from that in more 
conventional intra-executive disputes. Even 
if that barrier could be eliminated through 
revocation of the regulation by the Attorney 
General,” a court would not presume that 
he would revoke and remove to render the 
case moot, any more than it is presumed 
that the Congress would refuse, as it might, 
to pay a judgment of the Court of Claims. 
Finally, the notion of a unitary executive 
branch in which tensions between contend- 
ing executive interests are authoritatively 
resolved by the President loses its claim 
when striking allegations of misconduct 
have been levelled against high executive 
officials, including the President himself. 
The President implicitly recognized this con- 
flict of interest when he effectively excused 
himself from controlling the discretion of 
the Special Prosecutor; and more than the 
maxim that “the President is the Executive 
Department’ would be required to conclude 
that this act of natural justice cannot form 
the basis of a justiciable controversy because 
of some inescapable embodiment of execu- 
tive authority in the presidency. In the world 
of reality, legal and political, the President 
and the Special Prosecutor were in truth in 
a highly adversary relation, which was not 
amenable to solution by executive action. In 
the context of a suit to enforce a subpoena 
in a criminal action, there was a justiciable 
controversy calling insistently for adjudi- 
cation. 

A final procedural question was whether 
the requirements of rule 17(c) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure, under 
which the pretrial subpoena duces tecum 
was issued, were satisfied. It was common 
ground that the rule embodies the criteria 
of relevancy, specificity, and admissibility.“ 
Applying the appropriate standard of re- 
view, namely, whether the ruling of the dis- 
trict court was clearly erroneous, the Su- 
preme Court was unable to reverse on the 
seore of lack of relevancy or specificity.» 

The question of admissibility was given 
closer consideration, and it is here that the 
abstemiousness of the opinion with respect 
to Mr. Nixon was most marked. The recorded 
conversations took place between the Presi- 
dent and one or more of those indicted as 
conspirators. The President had been named 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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by the grand jury as an unindicted co- 
conspirator, an action which was before the 
Court on a cross-petition seeking review of 
the district court’s refusal to expunge. The 
Special Prosecutor regarded this action of 
the grand jury as helpful, though not essen- 
tial, on the issue of the admissibility of the 
tapes sought.“ Without focusing on the Pres- 
ident, the Court was able to hold most of 
the tapes potentially admissible either as 
out-of-court admission by a defendant or as 
declarations by a co-conspirator made in the 
course of the conspiracy and in furtherance 
of it. 

Had the Court examined the question of 
admissibility with greater particularity, it 
might have been forced to address the role 
of the President as an alleged co-conspirator. 
One group of tapes included conversations 
between the President and Charles W. Col- 
son, who was one of those indicted but who 
had been dismissed as a defendant pursuant 
to a plea bargain under which he pleaded 
guilty to an offense in another case. Thus, 
the admissibility of these tapes would have to 
be based on either the President's or Colson’s 
status as a co-conspirator. Although it is 
possible that all of the recorded conversa- 
tions might be admissible by virtue of Col- 
son's status alone, the Court apparently 
chose not to address this possibility.” Reli- 
ance on the naming of Mr. Nixon by the 
grand jury would have afforded clearer sup- 
port for admissibility, but the Court under- 
standably may have perferred some measure 
of discreet logical blindness for the sake of 
greater blandness, 


Il, EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


And so we are brought to the question of 
“executive privilege” itself. The term appears 
to be of recent origin,” but that circum- 
stance sheds little ligh on the legitimacy of 
the concept itself, just as Jeremy Bentham’s 
invention of the term “international law” ” 
gave a new name, but not a new birth, to a 
body of received doctrine. Of greater concern 
is the problem of the meaning of the term, 
which. cam embrace at least two distinct, 
though related, claims. 

The privilege might be invoked as an im- 
munity of the President from legal process. 
This position, advanced on the President’s 
behalf in the earlier tapes case,“ was not re- 
newed in the present controversy. A conces- 
sion that a President is not subject to com- 
pulsory process was made, arguendo, in Mar- 
bury v. Madison * by Charles Lee, counsel for 
Marbury, in contending that James Madison, 
as Secretary of State, was by contrast sub- 
ject to mandamus for the performance of a 
ministerial duty. Lee said in oral argument: = 

“It may not be proper to mention this po- 
sition; but I am compelled to do it. An idea 
has gone forth, that a mandamus to a secre- 
tary of state, is equivalent to a mandamus to 
the President of the United States. I declare 
it to be my opinion, grounded on a compre- 
hensive view of the subject, that the presi- 
dent is not amenable to any court of judica- 
ture for the exercise of his high functions, 
but is responsible only in the mode pointed 
out in the constitution.” 

This concession could be readily made, 
however, because a practical alternative 
existed—the President's subordinate could 
stand in judgment. In the trial of Aaron Burr 
four years later, when a subpoena duces 
tecum addressed to President Jefferson him- 
self directly raised the question of immunity 
from process, Chief Justice Marshall, presid- 
ing on circuit, treated it as a matter not of 
legal immunity but of practical conven- 
lence.“ This approach, eschewing absolutes, 
serves to maintain the rule of law in its 
most elementary aspect. In the tension be- 
tween the claims of governance and those of 
restraint, the ancient tension between gu- 
bernaculum and jurisdictio,~ the avallability 
of a subordinate has served as a way of pro- 
cedural accommodation. If members of Con- 
gress cannot be sued for their official con- 
duct, stiil officers of their house may be 
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answerable for carrying out those actions,” 
as cabinet officers may be legally accountable 
for executing presidential directions.” This 
time-honored means of accommodation was 
made unavailable in the tapes cases by the 
President's action in formally taking sole 
custody of the tapes. Thus the usual suit 
against a subordinate became impossible, and 
a confrontation was compelled.™ In the eigh- 
teenth-century Newtonian universe that is 
the Constitution, an excessive force in one 
direction is apt to produce a corresponding 
counterforce. The forcing of the issue in the 
tapes cases served in the end to solidify the 
principle of presidential amenability to proc- 
ess, 


A second possible meaning of executive 
privilege is the evidentiary claim directly 
raised in the tapes case, an exemption from 
a duty to produce testimony or documents 
and a legal capacity to control the produc- 
tion of certain kinds of evidence by others. 
Such a privilege with respect to military se- 
crets or sensitive diplomatic communications 
and intelligence, recognized in the law of 
evdence, was not in issue, The controversy 
was limited to the “generalized” claim, as 
the brief of the Special Prosecutor™ and 
the Court’s opinion“ put it, of a privilege 
concerning confidential communications to 
which the President was a party.” 

In considering whether such a privilege 
exists, do we look to the Constitution or to 
the law of evidence? Actually the question Is 
not a very meaningful one, It resembles the 
query raised by some irreverent friends of 
Lord Rutherford, who asked whether he had 
really discovered the nucleus of the atom 
or had simply put it there. The privilege, 
unlike the immunity accorded to members 
of Congress under the “speech and debate” 
clause,“ is not expressly granted by the Con- 
stitution. It would, confessedly, be a privilege 
implied by the necessities of the system, in 
particular by the separation of powers,” as 
intergovernmental tax immunities are im- 
plied in the cause of a working federalism. 
If certain relationships, like that of lawyer 
and client, are deemed to require the preser- 
vation of confidentiality of communications 
even from the demand of litigation, then ar- 
guably a similar privilege should be recog- 
nized for the relationship of President and 
confidant. Whether it ought to be recognized 
calls for the kind of weighing of interests, 
mutatis mutandis, that is practiced in as- 
sessing relative needs in other relationships. 
If the balance is struck by the courts in favor 
of confidentiality, the resulting principle as 
applied to the presidential office becomes 
one of constitutional dimensions, Although 
the analysis is similar in the private and the 
Official spheres, the differences in content are 
significant. Full and frank interchange is a 
desideratum in both spheres; but the Presi- 
dent is a public trustee in a sense beyond 
that applicable to a lawyer or physician, and 
so the countervailing interest in disclosure 
should weigh more heavily. 

The principal clue to a resolution of the 
interests at stake can be derived from the 
intergovernmental tax doctrine itself. It was 
put thus by Chief Justice Hughes; “ 

“The principle invoked by the petitioner, 
of the immunity of state instrumentalities 
from federal taxation, has its inherent lim- 
itations. It is a principle implied from the 
necessity of maintaining our dual system of 
government. Springing from that necessity 
it does not extend beyond it.” 

If the Court had accepted the grand jury's 
naming of the President as an unindicted co- 
conspirator = the issue of privilege could 
have been more easily resolved; on the 
analogy of other confidential relationships, 
the privilege would not extend to communi- 
cations in furtherance of a course of crimi- 
nal conduct.” Once more, in bypassing this 
action of the grand jury, proferred by the 
Special Prosecurtor,*? the Court elected to 
take broader ground in support of the Spe- 
cial Prosecutor's position. The same is true 
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with respect to the question who Is to decide 
on the balance of interests. More than once 
the Court’s opinion quotes Marshall’s magis- 
terial words in Marbury v. Madison: “. ..it is 
emphatically the province and duty of the 
judicial department to say what the law 
is." But of course the judiciary might de- 
clare “the law” to be that the President is 
the sole determiner of the need for protect- 
ing the confidentiality of particular com- 
munications, just as “the law” grants him 
sole authority over recognition of the legal 
government of a foreign state.” To support 
such an authority in a case where there was 
complicity between the President and the 
defendants would offend violently against 
the ancient precept that no man shall be 
judge in his own cause. The Court chose, 
however, to base its decision more imper- 
sonally, and hence more broadly, on the 
proposition that a court in a criminal case 
possesses the ultimate authority to decide 
what is required on balance to be produced 
in the interests of the administration of 
criminal justice.” 

In striking a balance, the degree of rele- 
vance and materiality of the evidence is a 
significant factor. It is here that the real 
problems arise, particularly where the evi- 
dence sought is documentary and may con- 
tain material of varying relevance and sen- 
sitivity. The problems are those of procedure 
and mechanics, and they were first addressed 
by John Marshall, preliminarily in Mar- 
bury v. Madison * and more fully in the trial 
of Aaron Burr. 

The proceedings in Marbury v. Madison in 
1803 were something of & rehearsal for the 
issue of executive privilege in the Burr trial 
in 1807. A summons was issued to Levi 
Lincoln, then attorney general, who had 
been secretary of state at the outset of 
Jefferson’s administration in 1801, when 


the commissions signed by the outgoing 
President Adams were allegedly withheld 
from Marbury and his co-petitioners. Lincoln 


objected to answering written questions as 
to any facts which came officially to his 
knowledge while acting as secretary of 
state.“ Charles Lee, counsel for Marbury, 
conceded that Lincoln need not answer as to 
any facts which came to his knowledge in 
the discharge of that part of his duties as 
“an agent of the president, bound to obey 
his orders, and accountable to him for his 
conduct,” * but maintained that the facts 
concerning the commissions were within an 
independent branch of his duties, as a public 
ministerial officer of the United States.™ 
The Court allowed Lincoln until the next 
day to consider his position, but took occa- 
sion to express its views in a monitory 
way: © 

“. «. [the Court] had no doubt he ought 
to answer. There was nothing confidential 
required to be disclosed. If there had been 
he was not obliged to answer it; and if he 
thought that any thing was communicated 
to him in confidence he was not bound to 
disclose it; nor was he obliged to state any 
thing which would criminate himself; but 
that the fact whether such commissions had 
been in the office or not, could not be a 
confidential fact; it is a fact which all the 
world has a right to know. If he thought 
any of the questions improper, he might 
state his objections.” 

The next day Lincoln went far toward an 
accommodation, agreeing to answer all the 
questions except one, namely, what had been 
done with the commissions. He professed to 
have no knowledge whether they ever came 
into the possession of Secretary of State 
Madison.” The Court, evidently relieved that 
a full-scale confrontation could be avoided, 
now absolved Lincoln of a duty to answer 
that question: “... he was not bound to 
say what had become of them; if they never 
came into the possession of Mr. Madison, it 
was immaterial to the present causes what 
had been done with them by others.” = 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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And so the issue of materiality provided 
an escape, although if the question of priv- 
llege had not been involved it is difficult 
to believe that the question put to Lincoln 
would have been excluded. After all, evidence 
concerning the further disposition of the 
commissions might have been useful in pro- 
ducing further witnesses who could throw 
clearer light on the previous whereabouts 
and state of the documents, and on the 
question whether they were in fact brought 
to the attention of Preident Jefferson, in 
which event his failure to order delivery 
might be taken as an intended removal from 
office,” 

Marshall again faced the question of ex- 
ecutive privilege at the Burr trial, or more 
accurately triais. In the course of those 
proceedings, he delivered the following two 
statements concerning the duty of the 
President to respond to a subpoena duces 
tecum in a criminal case:” 

“The propriety of introducing any paper 
into a case, as testimony, must depend on 
the character of the paper, not on the charac- 
ter of the person who holds it. 

“In no case of this kind would a court be 
required to proceed against the president 
as against an ordinary individual.” 

The juxtaposition, though tantalizing, is 
not altogether fair: Marshall was not suffer- 
ing from judicial schizophrenia. Rather, he 
was speaking at two different points in the 
proceedings and was addressing two different 
issues—the issuance of a subpoena to the 
President, and its enforcement after the 
President’s counsel made a return claim- 
ing privilege. 

The Burr trials” passed through four 
stages: the grand fury inquiry (indictments 
for treason and misdemeanor were returned 
on June 24 and 26, 1807); the treason trial 
(Burr was acquitted on September 1); the 
misdemeanor trial (Burr was acquitted on 
September 15); and commitment to the 
Federal Circuit Court for Ohio on a mis- 
demeanor charge.“ Two subpoenas were 
issued by Chief Justice Marshall and the dis- 
trict judge sitting with him as the Circuit 
Court for Virginia on motion of counsel for 
Burr: one on June 13, addressed to President 
Jefferson, calling for the production of a 
letter written to Jefferson by General Wilkin- 
son on October 21, 1806; the second on Sep- 
tember 4, addressed to the United States 
Attorney, George Hay, for a letter from Wil- 
kinson to Jefferson written on November 
12, 1806. The actual content of these letters 
was not described or disclosed, but that of 
October 21 had been referred to by Jefferson 
in a message to Congress as establishing 
Burr’s guilt beyond doubt," and that of 
Noyember 12, it was intimated throughout 
the arguments of counsel, contained scanda- 
lous charges by Wilkinson against other re- 
spectable officials. Both letters were evi- 
dently sought to provide a basis for im- 
peaching the credibility of Wilkinson should 
he testify for the prosecution.” 

In support of his demand for the first 
letter Burr submitted his affidavit stating 
simply that “he hath great reason to believe 
that a letter from General Wilkinson to 
the president of the United States, dated 
21st October, 1806, as mentioned in the 
president’s message of the 22d January, 
1807, to both houses of congress .. , may be 
material in his defence, in the prosecution 
against him... .”“ Burr’s argument to the 
court contained a concession with respect 
to state secrets and to confidential matters 
not relevant to the case: % 

“If the letter contained state secrets which 
it would be inconsistent with the public 
safety to disclose, the president could say 
so In the return to the subpoena; but it was 
not to be assumed until he did say so. Or, 
if the letter contained anything of a con- 
fidential character, not relating to the case, 
the president could point out such parts 
as he did not wish to have exposed, and they 
need not be read in court.” 
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The United States Attorney, George Hav, 
was remarkably close to Burr’s position on 
when disclosure was appropriate, although he 
resisted the issuance of a subpoena. The dir- 
ference turned mainly on whethe: the 
executive or judiciary should decide. Hay 
informed the court that he had written the 
President “stating the motion that was to 
be made this day, and suggesting the propri- 
ety of sending on the papers required; but 
reserving to himself [Hay] the right of re- 
taining them, till the court saw them, and 
determined their materiality.” Jefferson, 
in response, stating that the letter in ques- 
tion was no longer in his possession, having 
been entrusted to Attorney General Rodney, 
undertook to see that it was delivered to 
Hay, but insisted on the principle that the 
President must “decide, independently on all 
other authority, what papers coming to him 
as president, the public interest permits tu 
be communicated, and to whom.” He added, 
“I assure you of my readiness, under thst 
restriction, voluntarily to furnish, on all oc- 
casions, whatever the purposes of justice 
may require.” ™ Then, referring to his lack 
of actual possession of the letter, he devolved 
discretion regarding materiality upon Hay: * 

“But as I do not recollect the whole con- 
tents of that letter, I must beg leave to de- 
yolve on you, the exercise of that discretion 
which it would be my right and duty to ex- 
ercise, by withholding the communication of 
any parts of the letter which are not directly 
material for the purposes of justice.” 

A further message from Jefferson to Hay, 
read to the court, explained that he had 
written to Attorney General Rodney but had 
received no information concerning Wilkin- 
son’s letter; Jefferson referred to certain 
other letters and orders that were wanted, 
stating, “[t]he receipt of these papers has, 
I presume, so far anticipated, and others this 
day forwarded, will have substantially ful- 
filled the object of a subpoena from the dis- 
trict court of Richmond... .""” He repeated 
his insistence that with respect. to papers 
not in the public domain the President “must 
be the sole judge of which of them the pub- 
lic interest will permit publication.” ” Jef- 
ferson managed a delicate thrust at what he 
regarded as judicial. pretensions:*' 

“The respect mutually due between the 
constituted authorities in their official inter- 
course, aS well as sincere dispositions to do 
for every one what is just, will always insure 
from the executive, in exercising the duty 
of discrimination confided to him, the same 
candour and integrity, to which the nation 
has in like manner trusted in the disposal 
of its judiciary authority.” 

Meanwhile, between Hay's letter to Jeffer- 
son and the receipt of the latter's responses, 
Marshall had proceeded to issue the sub- 
poena, with an opinion, already quoted,” 
taking broad ground concerning the amen- 
ability of the President to the court's process, 
but adding that any claim of privilege would 
be considered in due course if made on the 
return. Marshall adumbrated the criteria he 
would apply if a claim were made that dis- 
closure would be incompatible with the pub- 
lic interest: 7 

“That there may be matter, the production 
of which the court would not require, is cer- 
tain; but, in a capital case, that the accused 
ought, in some form, to haye the benefit of 
it, if it were really essential to his defense, 
is a position which the court would very 
reluctantly deny .... There is certainly 
nothing before the court which shows that 
the letter in question contains any matter 
the disclosure of which would endanger the 
public safety. If it does contain such matter, 
the fact may appear before the disclosure is 
made. If it does contain any matter which it 
would be imprudent to disclose, which it is 
not the wish of the executive to disclose, such 
matter, if it be not immediately and essen- 
tially applicable to the point, will, of course, 
be suppressed." 

And then, in an obvious reference to Jeffer- 
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son's public denunciation of Burr, Marshall 
thrust the rapier: “* 

“It is not easy to conceive that so much of 
the letter as relates to the conduct of the 
accused can be a subject of delicacy with the 
president. Everything of this kind, however, 
will have its due consideration on the return 
of the subpoena.” 

The issue proceeded no further, however, 
for the original of the October 21 letter seems 
never to have come into the United States 
Attorney’s possession, and Burr's acquittal in 
the treason trial rendered the matter aca- 
demic in that context.” Thus, the questions 
whether disclosure would be compelled, who 
would be the arbiter of privilege, what cri- 
teria would apply, and what procedures would 
be adopted, were not finally resolved at this 
stage. 

Although Burr renewed his demand for the 
letter of October 21 at the outset of the trial 
for misdemeanor, attention turned now to 
Wilkinson's letter of November 12, which had 
been presented to the grand jury. Evidently 
it contained material embarrassing to Jeffer- 
son in that Wilkinson made serious charges 
against certain of the President's political 
friends.” Marshall issued a subpoena for the 
letter to the United States Attorney, although 
Marshall had doubts about its materiality to 
the defense. The Chief Justice was evidently 
famitiar with it, since at one point he ob- 
served that “[wle must consider the subject 
as if we had not seen the letter.” ™ He intil- 
mated broadly that the contents were not so 
significant as the spirited contest over their 
production might suggest :** 

“It is with regret that I decide a question 
under such circumstances, because it is prob- 
able that those parts of the letter which are 
withheld, are of much less importance than 
gentlemen suppose; and that the effect of 
their production would be to dissipate sus- 
picions which are now entertained, and to 
show that the subject of the controversy is 
by no means proportioned to the zeal with 
which it has been maintained.” 

Discussion turned to the mechanics by 
which the character and materiality of pas- 
Sages objected to might be decided. On this 
procedural problem the defense maintained 
that “the party, and not the court, judges 
of the materiality of witnesses or documents; 
that the materiality when sworn to by the 
party is always admitted” for purposes of a 
subpoena.” The prosecution, on the other 
hand, proposed a procedure that would con- 
sist of an in camera hearing on the sensi- 
tivity and materiality of the portions it 
sought to withhold. Specifically, Mr. Hay 
“said that he was willing that Mr. Botts, 
Mr. Wickham and Mr. Randolph should 
examine them. He would depend on their 
candor and integrity to make no improper 
disclosure; and if there should be any dif- 
Terence of opinion, as to what were con- 
fidential passages, the court should decide.” $ 
Burr's counsel were not only Messrs. Botts, 
Wickham, and Randolph, but also Luther 
Martin, the “federal bulldog,” ™ and his re- 
sponse was predictably explosive: © 

“Mr. Martin objected to this as a secret 
tribunal. He had never heard of such a dis- 
tinction. The counsel had a right to hear 
them pubiicly without their consent. If gen- 
tlemen, said he, are willing that the court 
Should decide on a written argument, and 
that the whole shall be conducted as a secret 
tribunal, let them speak plainly." 

Marshall concurred in this objection to 
the extent of remarking that the defendant 
himself should be allowed to examine the 
entire letter.“ 

Marshall's opinion at this stage is the most 
comprehensive and considered statement on 
the problem in the course of the trials. He 
was plainly troubled and in search of a mid- 
dle way: ** 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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“That the president of the United States 
may be subpoenaed and examined as a wit- 
ness, and required to produce any paper in 
his possession, is not controverted. I cannot, 
however, on this point, go the whole length 
for which counsel have contended. The presi- 
dent, though subject to the general rules 
which apply to others, may haye sufficient 
motives for declining to produce a particular 
paper, and those motives may be such as to 
restrain the court from enforcing its produc- 
tion. I do not think precisely with the gen- 
tiemen on either side.” 

The opinion proceeds to set forth dialec- 
tically Marshall’s analysis. In an ordinary 
case an affidavit of materiality would suffice 
to order production. But the President may 
have sufficient reasons for withholding a 
document whose exposure would be of 
“manifest inconyentence.” It would be “a 
very serlous thing,” however, to withhold 
from the accused “any information material 
to the defence.” But “on objections being 
made by the president to the production of 
& paper, the court would not proceed further 
in the case without such an affidavit as 
would clearly show the paper to be essential 
to the justice of the case.” On the weight to 
be given to the President's objection, “the 
court would unquestionably allow their full 
force to those reasons.” If a reservation of 
certain portions of a paper were made by the 
President, “all proper respect” would be paid 
to it. Here, however, no objection had been 
interposed by the President himself, but only 
by his delegate, the United States Attorney. 
With the case in this posture, and because 
"it]he only ground laid for the court to act 
upon is the affidavit of the accused,” “the 
court is induced to order that the paper be 
produced, or the cause be continued,” © 

President Jefferson subsequently sent a 
copy of the letter, with his own deletions, to 
the United States Attorney, but Burr did not 
press his demand, probably because his ac- 
quittal on the misdemeanor charge, as on the 
trial for treason, was confidently expected 
{and did occur). Demand for the letter was 
renewed, however, in the final stage of the 
proceedings, on motion to commit Burr to 
the custody of the federal marshal for trans- 
fer for trial in Ohio. At this stage Marshall 
delivered no further opinion but made rul- 
ings in the course of collogquies with counsel. 
The Chief Justice's private knowledge of the 
contents of the letter was shared by Burr's 
counsel,” and doubtless by Burr himself, and 
Marshall was manifestly annoyed that the 
defense offered no further statement of its 
materiality; the contest over production had 
become a protracted bout of shadowboxing. 
But Marshall did reassert his opinion that it 
was his responsibility to weigh the Presi- 
dent's claim. Addressing Burr, he said: * 

“After such a certificate from the president 
of the United States as has been received, I 
cannot direct the production of those parts 
of the letter, without sufficient evidence of 
their being relevant to the present prosecu- 
tion. I should suppose, however, that the 
same source, which informed you of the 
existence of this paper, might inform you of 
the particular way in which it was relevant.” 

In the end Marshall refrained from order- 
ing production, ruling instead that the 
omitted parts of the letter might be taken 
to support the defendant's assumption re- 
garding them; © 

“After a long and desultory argument, the 
Chief Justice determined that the correct 
course was, to leave the accused all the ad- 
vantages which he might derive from the 
parts already produced; and to allow all the 
advantages of supposing that the omitted 
parts related to any particular point. The 
accused may avail himself as much of them, 
as if they were actually produced. 

* * s > . 

“I haye already decided this question, It is 

certainly fair to supply the omitted parts by 
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suppositions, though such ought not to affect 
General Wilkinson’s private character. If this 
were a trial in chief, I should perhaps think 
myself bound to continue the cause, on ac- 
count of the withholding the parts of this 
paper: and I certainly cannot exclude the 
inferences which gentlemen may draw from 
the omissions.” 

Marshall’s ruling at this stage appears to 
have been compounded of exasperation, de- 
sire to avoid an outright collision with Jef- 
ferson, and conviction that commitment pro- 
ceedings were not an appropriate forum for 
resolution of difficult legal questions. He 
stated a preference for leaving such ques- 
tions to the trial Judge, who could certify 
them to a higher court. 

The Burr trials may be taken to have es- 
tablished four principles, all pertinent to and 
mportant for the tapes case: (1) There is no 
absolute priylege In a criminal case for com- 
munications to which the President is a 
party. (2) Upon a particularized claim of 
privilege by the President the court, giving 
aue respect to the President's Judgment, will 
weigh the claim against the materiality of 
the evidence and the need of the accused for 
its production. (3) For purposes of determin- 
ing whether disclosure is required, the mate- 
rial sought may be ordered to be produced 
for in camera inspection by the court, with 
the participation of counsel and, it seems, of 
the accused. (4) In lieu of such production, 
the court may direct that inferences shall be 
ärawn favorable to the accused, or that the 
prosecution be dismissed. 

In the tapes case these principles were 
largely confirmed,” and the mechanics of an 
in camiera inspection were refined. If the 
Fresident invokes a claim of privilege in re- 
sponse to a subpoena, the district judge 
should treat the materials as “presumptively 
privileged” and order in camera inspection 
only if the Special Prosecutor demonstrates 
that they are “ ‘essential to the justice of the 
[pending criminal] case,’ "s Since the Spe- 
cial Prosecutor had already been required to 
demonstrate relevancy in order to obtain the 
subpoena in the first instance," presumably 
this further requirement calls for a stronger 
showing of need. During the inspection the 
judge should exercise the utmost care for the 
safekeeping of the materials.” In determin- 
ing whether particular portions are to be 
excised, the judge in his discretion may call 
upon the aid of counsel for both sides, al- 
though neither appears to be entitled to par- 
ticipate as of right.“ Such procedures ensure 
that presidential confidentiality will not be 
broken except where a genuine need exists; 
enable the court to make an informed judg- 
ment about the need for disclosure of specific 
segments of subpoenaed materials; and pro- 
tect against disclosure of irrelevant por- 
tions.© 

In the tapes case the Court was not called 
upon to deal with materials that contain 
military or diplomatic secrets. Nevertheless, 
citing Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. v. 
Waterman Steamship Corp.™ and United 
States. v. Reynolds,” the opinion observes 
that the “high degree of deference” shown 
to the executive’s Judgment in such cases 
need not be shown where the privilege 
claimed is only the generalized one in confi- 
dentiality.“ The apparent approval given to 
the Reynolds decision may be disquieting. 
There the Conrt held that in a tort action 
by the widows of three civilian engineers 
who were killed in the crash of an Alr Force 
plane on which experimental and secret elec- 
tronic equipment was carried, the plaintiffs 
were not entitled to the production, even 
for in camera inspection by the trial court, 
of a report of an official board of inquiry 
investigating the airplane accident, There 
was no suggestion that the electronic equip- 
ment figured in the cause of the crash, The 
decision reversed a strong court of appeals 
(Judges Maris, Goodrich, and Kalodner)” 
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and drew a dissent from Justices Black, 
Frankfurter, and Jackson. Particularly sur- 
prising was Chief Justice Vinson's observa- 
tion that production of the report was of 
dubious necessity since the survivors them- 
selves, who had been interviewed by the 
board, were available as witnesses; * one 
might have thought that this circumstance 
enhanced the value of the report in the in- 
terest of completeness and confrontation.” 

The Reynolds Court's willingness to honor 
a claim of privilege merely on the basis of 
the executive's judgment is not, however, a 
forceful precedent for the inappropriateness 
of an in camera hearing to determine 
whether production of national security in- 
formation may be compelled in the course of 
criminal proceedings. Reynolds was a civil 
case—a situation with which the Nizon 
Court was expressly not concerned. ’*“—and 
one in which the litigant’s demand for evi- 
dence was arguably less appealing because 
his suit was permissible only by virtue of the 
Government's consent as manifested in the 
Tort Claims Act.* However that may be, an 
important and reassuring footnote near the 
end of Chief Justice Burger’s opinion assimi- 
lates claims of military and diplomatic se- 
crets to those of general confidentiality for 
the purpose of the availability of an in cam- 
era procedure.“ The somewhat greater de- 
ference to the executive that the Nizon opin- 
ion indicates is appropriate when national 
security information is under subpoena thus 
appears to go to the weight to be accorded 
the needs of confidentiality versus the needs 
of litigants, rather than to the procedures for 
striking that balance, A litigant may be re- 
quired to make a stronger showing of need 
before a district judge will order production 
of national security material for in camera 
inspection,“ but such an inspection remains 
the primary method of resolving the con- 
flicting claims of the executive branch and 
the criminal process. 

The British rule, too, is that no absolute 
Crown privilege can be claimed on the ground 
of confidentiality.“ It was so decided by the 
House of Lords in 1968, in a unanimous de- 
cision repudiating an earlier statement of 
Lord Simon accepting as conclusive a claim 
of privilege by a principal Minister.“ That 
practice had proved quite unacceptable, for 
the reason put concisely in Lord Pearce’s 
Speech: “‘It is not surprising,’ it has been 
said ..., ‘that the Crown, having been 
given a blank cheque, yielded to the tempta- 
tion to overdraw.’"”*" There is no reason to 
suppose that this is a peculiarly British 
phenomenon,” 

Most “great” cases, those that, in Justice 
Holmes’ words, “deal with the Constitution 
or a telephone company,” !” are argued with 
prophecies of doom. The tapes case was no 
excepiton. The brief for President Nixon 
closed with these words, referring to the 
decision of Judge Sirica in the district court: 
“If sustained, that decision will alter the 
nature of the American Presidency pro- 
foundly and irreparably.”~* History has a 
way of mocking these specters of disaster 
forecast from judicial decisions.“ So long as 
the courts retain their resourcefulness in 
applying precedents, and their authority to 
reconsider doctrine in the light of “the les- 
sons of experience and the force of better 
reasoning,” ™ fears of irreparable harm are 
likely to prove exaggerated. Moreover, trans- 
forming decisions, however dramatic, are 
generally reflections of deeper currents in 
the national thought and culture. To bor- 
row again from the wisdom of Holmes: ™ 
“T have no belief in panaceas and almost 
none in sudden ruin. I believe with Montes- 
quieu that if the chance of a battle—I may 
add, the passage of a law—has ruined a 
state, there was a general cause at work that 
made the state ready to perlsh by a single 
battle or law.’ But the short answer to the 
apprehensions over an affirmance of Judge 
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Sirica’s decision is that it could be said 
with stronger reason that a reversal would 
have marked a fundamental alteration in 
our standards of criminal justice. 


IN. BEYOND THE TAPES CASE 


The opinion of the Supreme Court was 
careful to state that it was concerned with 
executive privilege only in the context of 
the criminal law, and not in the setting of 
presidential relations with Congress." 
Nevertheless, the rejection of a generalized 
privilege in the President's discretion, and 
the adoption of a standard of weighing the 
need for information against the injury to 
the national interest through disclosure, 
will doubtless have a radiating effect. In- 
deed the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit, in judging 
the Watergate Committee’s sults for presi- 
dential tapes, applied essentially the same 
standards it had employed in the first Spe- 
cial Prosecutor’s suit, though with a dif- 
ferent outcome. 

The issue of executive privilege is one as- 
pect of a reexamination by Congress of the 
larger subject of relations between Congress 
and the President. A rationalization of con- 
gressional procedures, long overdue, has been 
seen as a necessary element in congressional 
oversight. The purse and the sword are the 
instruments of national policy that have 
been of most acute concern to Congress, and 
in each of these fields new legislative controls 
have been devised. 

Out of these recent efforts a pattern seems 
to be emerging, one that would replace the 
isolation of the two branches, their unilateral 
acts and recriminations, with a procedure for 
consultation and for informed review by 
Congress. With respect to presidential im- 
poundment of appropriated funds, a statute 
now requires the President to communicate 
his reasons to Congress, which in turn must 
approve the impoundment (if it constitutes 
more than a deferral) as a condition of its 
becoming effective.“ With respect to military 
action, the War Powers Resolution of 1973 
recognizes the power of the President to com- 
mit troops to hostilities abroad in certain 
emergencies without a declaration of war, but 
requires a ratifying vote by Congress within 
sixty days.” A like proposal regarding presi- 
dential proclamations of states of national 
emergency is before Congress.’ 

Similar procedures for dealing with execu- 
tive privilege are under active consideration. 
In general, the proposals would require an 
executive department to furnish any infor- 
mation or records within thirty days of re- 
ceipt of a request from a House or committee 
of Congress, unless the department can sup- 
ply a statement signed by the President ex- 
plaining why the material is privileged.“ 
Some of the proposals would detail the 
grounds which the President could legiti- 
mately advance for nondisclosure: the need 
to withhold, for example, military secrets, 
other information whose diselosure might 
create grave and irreparable harm to the vital 
interests of the United States, and advice and 
opinions concerning policy in relation to 
legitimate functions of government. Pro- 
vision for limited disclosure, as in executive 
session, might further narrow the scope of 
the privilege, just as such a provision might 
warrant a request for otherwise privileged 
investigatory files in connection with ap- 
pointments and removals. = 

All such efforts to provide standards and 
procedures are laudable, though experience 
with the Freedom of Information Act, ap- 
plicable to private demands for information, 
cautions against seeking clear and distinct 
solutions by codification.““ The efforts are 
nonetheless praiseworthy because they com- 
pel closer attention to standards which serve 
the public interest, recognize the need for 
restraint both in the demand for information 
and in the assertion of privilege, encourage 
rational communication between the two 
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branches, and furnish a basis for more in- 
formed public judgment if in the end con- 
frontation occurs. 

The more troublesome question is whether, 
if an impasse does develop, resort should be 
had to the courts. Given the widespread ant 
appreciative acceptance of the courts’ role 
in resolving the contest over production of 
the tapes, it seems natural enough. to turn 
to the judiciary for settlement of congres- 
sional-presidential disputes as well. There are, 
however, significant differences that counsel 
against an easy transference of judicial re- 
view. The tapes case arose in the setting of 
g criminal proceeding. That factor gives rise 
to three distinctive characteristics that bear 
on the appropriateness of judicial review. In 
the first place, there was a conventional case 
already lodged in the court, not a plenary pro- 
ceeding between two branches of govern- 
ment. Second, and related to the first char- 
acteristic, is the fact that private interests 
of the most acute kind—the potential loss of 
liberty of the defendants—were at stake. 
Third, the weighing of the need for disclosure 
is more congruent with the judicial func- 
tion, and more comfortably performed, in a 
criminal case than in a legislative investiga- 
tion: relevance and materiality are more 
focused in the search for defined facts than 
in a wide-ranging inquiry either to furnish 
a basis for legislation or to probe into mal- 
administration. 1% 

If a prosecution were brought against an 
executive officer for contempt of Congress in 
refusing to give evidence or produce records, 
or if a House itself committed an officer to 
custody on that ground, a court ought not 
to refrain from deciding the issue; basic per- 
sonal rights would have been put in jeopardy 
by a solemn act of the legislative body. Short 
of that kind of collision, at the very least 
there ought to be a considered resolution of 
the full House before a legislative committee 
would seek, and a court would provide, judi- 
cial review." But adoption of such legisla- 
tion at this time may be premature. The 
whole subject of executive privilege is under 
close scrutiny; executive cooperation is likely 
to be more forthcoming, and Congress, for 
its part, is sensitive to criticisms of past 
excesses of some of its committees. A pattern 
of communication and better understanding, 
together with the force of public opinion, 
ought to be allowed to have its day, Routine 
resort to the courts could stunt these prom- 
ising developments, draw the judiciary into 
intragovernmental controversies in their raw, 
politically-tinged state, and expose the courts 
to the risk of rendering unsatisfactory judg- 
ments on matters where the judicial touch 
is likely to be unsure, Here, as elsewhere in 
our constitutional order, when personal 
rights are not in jeopardy, it is well to 
give scope for “a frank and candid co-opera- 
tion for the general good.” = ‘The yision may 
be too ideal, the hope misplaced. But in the 
freer and healthier atmosphere into which 
we are emerging the vision and the hope de- 
serve a trial. 
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being challenged on appeal. See Saxbe v. 
Nader, No. 74-1260, D.C. Cir., appeal dock- 
eted Feb. 20, 1974. 

When Cox was dismissed the regulation 
prohibited removal of the Special Prosecu- 
tor except for extraordinary impropriefies. 
See Department of Justice Order No. 551-73, 
38 Fed. Reg. 14668 (1973). The regulation 
was subsequently amended to condition dis- 
missal not only on the commission of gross 
improprieties but also on the assent of con- 
gressional leaders. See note 15 supra. 

3% The Court in Niron noted that it was 
“theoretically possible for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to amend or revoke the regulation de- 
fining the Special Prosecutor’s authority.” 
94 S. Ct. at 3101. 

3 Sọ long as judgments of the Court of 
Claims were reviewabie by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Supreme Court refused to 
take jurisdiction over appeals from those 
judgments. See Gordon v. United States, 69 
U.S. (2 Wall.) 561 (1865), 117 U.S. 697 (1885); 
cf. United States v. Ferreira, 54 U.S. (13 
How.) 40 (1851) (no jurisdiction to review 
similar Judgment of a federal district court). 
But when Congress amended the Court of 
Claims Act to provide that Judgments would 
not be subject to revision by the Secretary, 
the Court did take jurisdiction despite the 
continuing possibility that particular judg- 
ments might on occasion not be honored by 
Congress. See Glidden Co. v. Zdanok, 370 
U.S. 530, 552-54, 568-70 (1962) (plurality 
opinion); United States v. Jones, 119 U.S, 
477 (1886). 

* Reply Brief for Respondent at 1-2, quot- 
ing Mississippi v. Johnson, 71 U.S. (4 Wall.) 
475, 500-01 (1867). 

* See Brief for Petitioner at 125-29; Brief 
for Respondent at 123-25. 

* See 94 S. Ct. at 3103. 

5 Reply Brief for Petitioner at 59-64. 

%94 S. Ct. at 3104 & nn.13-14. 

= Reply Brief for Respondent at 42 n.30. 

The tapes might conceivably be admis- 
sible for purposes of impeaching, or rehabili- 
tating, either Colson or President Nixon as 
& witness; but as the opinion observes, with- 
out reference to the precise problem, “{g]en- 
erally, the need for evidence to impeach wit- 
nesses is insufficient to require its produc- 
tion in advance of trial.” 94 S. Ct. at 3104. 
The opinion is content to state that “most 
of the tapes apparently contain conversa- 
tions to which one or more of the defendants 
named in the indictment were party.” Id. 
Perhaps the very bulk of the materials sub- 
poenaed by the Prosecutor facilitated a rela- 
tively general approach by the Court to the 
question of admissibility. 

= The earliest use which the author has 
discovered is in the government briefs in the 
Reynolds case. Petitioner's Brief for Certiorari 
at 11, 12, United States v. Reynolds, 345 U.S. 
I (1953). See R. BERGER, EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE: 
A CONSTITUTIONAL MYTH 1 & n.3 (1974). 
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%5 OXFORD ENGLISH Dictionary 409-410 
(1933), citing J. BENTHAM, PRINCIPLES OF 
LEGISLATION Xvii § 25 (1780). 

u See Nixon v. Sirica, 487 F.2d 700, 708-12 
(D.C. Cir. 1973). 

25 U.S. (1 Cranch) 137 (1803). 

"= Id. at 149. 

™ United States v. Burr, 25 F, Cas. 30, 34-35 
(No. 14,692d) (C.C.D. Va. 1807). 

% See O. MCILWAIN, CONSTITUTIONALISM: 
ANCIENT AND MovERN passim (rev. ed. 1947). 

* See Powell v. McCormack, 395 U.S. 486, 
504-06 (1969); Jurney v. MacCracken, 294 
U.S. 125 (1935) (petitioner for writ of habeas 
corpus being held in custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the Senate on account of destruc- 
tion of documents under subpoena by a Sen- 
ate committee). 

s See Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. 
Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579 (1962). 

15 See Nixon v. Sirica, 487 F.2d 700, 709 (D.C. 
Cir. 1973); 87 Harv. L. Rev. 1557, 1562-63 
(1974). 

® See Brief for Resvondent at 85 n.65, 

1 See 94 S. Ct. at 3169-10. 

“Another possible meaning of executive 
privilege is a substantive immunity from 
liability, qualified or absolute. See, eg. 
Pierson 1. Ray, 386 U.S, 547, 553-55 (1967); 
Tenney v. Brandhove, 341 U.S. 367 (1951); 
W. Prosser, Law or Torts $ 132, at 987-92 
(4th ed. 1971). Absolute immunity, designed 
to protect certain discretionary functions 
from even the burden of litigation, is more 
familiar in the law of torts than of crimes, 
perhaps because of the greater public concern 
and the grea*er screening process in the 
bringing of actions in the latter area. C7. 
Gregoire v. Biddle, 117 F.2d 579, 581 (2a Cir. 
1949) (L. Hand, C.J.) : 

There must indeed be means of punishing 
public officers who have been truant to their 
duties; but that is quite another matter from 
exposing such as have been honestly mis- 
taken to suit by anyone who has suffered 
from their errors. 

“ See 94 S. Ct. at 3105-06 & n.16; Gravel v: 
United States, 408 U.S. 606 (1972). 

* See 94 St. Ct. at 3105, 3107. 

“Board of Trustees v. United States, 289 
U.S. 48, 59 (1933) (citations omitted). 

“The Court dismissed as improvidently 
granted the President’s cross-petition chal- 
tenging this action of the grand jury, holding 
that determination of the grand jury’s reach 
was “unnecessary to resolution” of the Presi- 
dent's claim of privilege. 94 S., Ct. at 3097 n.2, 

* See, e.g., 8 J. WIGMORE, EVIDENCE § 2298 
(McNaughton rev. ed. 1961) (attorney-client 
privilege). 

“ See Brief for Petitioner at 90-102. 

*5 U.S. (I Cranch) at 177, quoted in 94 
S. Ct. at 3105, 3106. 

“United States v. Belmont, 301 U.S. 324, 
330 (1937). 

5 See 94 S. Ct. at 3107. 

s5 U.S. (I Cranch) 187 (1803). 

i Id. at 143-44. 

5s Id. at 143. 

"Id. 

5 Jd. at 144-45. 

* Id. at 145. 

Id, 

* The recession of the Court at this stage 
may be compared with the cadence of Mar- 
shall’s opinion on the full case, taking occa- 
sion to castigate an executive who would “at 
his discretion sport away the vested rights of 
others,” id. at 166, then avoiding a collison by 
holding that the Court could not exercise 
original jurisdiction to issue a writ of man- 
damus, although of course in so abstaining 
the Court established the momentous doc- 
trine of judicial review of congressional acts, 

>25 F. Cas. at 34, 192. 

” Recent discussions of the Burr trials in- 
clude: Berger, The President, Congress, and 
the Courts, 83 YALE L.J. 1111, 1111-22 (1974); 
Nathanson, From Watergcte to Marbury v. 
Madison: Some Reflections on Presidential 
Privilege in Current and Historical Perspec- 
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tives, 16 Ariz. L. Rev. 59, 61-65 (1974); 
Rhodes, What Really Happened to the Jej- 
jerson Subpoenas, 60 A.B.A. J. 52 (1974); 
Wills, Executive Privilege: Jefferson & Burr 
& Nizon & Ehrlichman. The New York Re- 
view of Books, July 18, 1974, at 36; R, BERGER, 
supra note 29, at 187-94: 5 D. MALONE, JEF- 
FERSON AND His TIME: JEFFERSON THE PRESI- 
DENT, Second TERM, 1805-08, at 215-370 
(1974). 

The trials are reported in two shorthand 
transcriptions: T. CARPENTER, THE TRIAL OF 
Cou, Aaron Burr (1807) (three volumes) 
{hereinafter cited as CARPENTER]; D. RoBERT~ 
son, THE TRIALS OF COLONEL AARON BURR 
(1808) (two volumes) [hereinafter cited as 
RoserTson], The opinions of Chief Justice 
Marshall and some of the arguments of coun- 
sel are reported at 25 F. Cas. 2-207 (Nos. 
14,692a—14,694a) (C.C.D. Va. 1807). 

“See Berger, supra note 60, at 1112; 
Rhodes, supra note 60, at 52-53. 

e See i. J. RICHARDSON, MESSAGES and 
PAPERS OF THE PRESIDENTS 412 (1896). 

® See 25 F, Cas. at 31-32; 2 ROBERTSON 512- 
27. Wilkinson testified before the grand jury, 
but he was not in fact called as a witness in 
the two trials. See 5 D. MALONE, supra note 
60, at 336, 344. 

#25 F. Cas. at 31; 1 ROBERTSON 119. 

© 25 F. Cas. at 31. 

6è 1 ROBERTSON 120. 

“Letter from Thomas Jefferson to George 
Hay, June 12, 1807, 1 ROBERTSON 210, 

esd, 

® Letter from Thomas Jefferson to George 
Hay, June 17, 1807, 1 Robertson 254-55. 

# Id. at 255. 

agd. 

@ See p, 23 supra. 

7» 25 F. Cas. at 37. 

“Id. 

A copy of the October 21 letter was ap- 
parently delivered to the clerk of the court, 
see 3 CARPENTER 112 (statement of Aaron 
Burr), and during the commitment proceed- 
ings a portion of that copy was quoted by 
John Wickham, one of Burr's counsel, in his 
cross-examination of General Wilkinson. Id. 
at 265-66. It is unclear from the trial tran- 
script whether the whole letter or only por- 
tions of it were made available to the de- 
fense, but Hay's remark that he no longer 
objected to the disclosure of all of the iet- 
ter, sce 2 ROBERTSON 505, suggests that the 
entire document was turned over. 

%2 ROBERTSON 529-30; Rhodes, supra note 
60, at 53. 

T2 ROBERTSON, 511. 

Id. at 533-34. 

* Id. at 532. 

Id. at 501. The suggestion was repeated, 
for the prosecution, by William Wirt. id. at 
529. 

s Jefferson, in his letter of June 19, 1807, 
to Hay referred to Martin as “this unprin- 
cipled & imprudent federal bull-dog.” 9 THE 
WRITINGS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 58 (P. Ford 
ed. 1898). Henry Adams embellished the por- 
trait: “the rollicking, witty, audacious At- 
torney-General of Maryland; . . . drunken, 
generous slovenly, grand; bull-dog of fed- 
eralism. .. .” H. ADAMS, JOHN RANDOLPH 141 
(1882), 

5 23 ROBERTSON at 502. 

=25 F. Cas. at 192. Marshall’s agreement 
that Burr should be given access to the en- 
tire letter and consulted during the editing 
of it appears to have derived from a belief 
that Burr himself was better qualified than 
either Fis counsel or Marshall to assess the 
evidentiary value of the letter. See id. 

“Id, at 191. 

“Id. at 192. 

“See 3 CARPENTER 282. 

~ Id, at 280-81. 

“Id, at 281-82, 284. 

A ruling such as Marshall's might conceiy- 
ably reflect an opinion that the matter was 
indeed privileged but that the prosecution 
was, in effect, estopped from taking advan- 
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tage of the privilege. See United States v. 
Beekman, 155 F.2d 580, 584 (2d Cir. 1946) 
(Frank, J.) (“When the government insti- 
tutes criminal proceedings in which evi- 
dence, otherwise privileged under a statute 
or regulation, becomes importantly relevant, 
it abandons the privilege.”). Marshall, how- 
ever, gave no indication that he was silently 
renouncing his position that the judge, not 
the President, was the ultimate arbiter, and 
his remarks to Burr, quoted In the text, indi- 
cate the contrary. Moreover, in context Mar- 
shall’s ruling was as helpful to the defense 
as actual delivery of the letter would have 
been. See note 90 injra. 

™ See 3 CARPENTER 409. Marshall appeared 
anxious to terminate his part in the Burr 
affair. Shortly afterwards, he wrote to Judge 
Peters of Philadelphia, thanking him for a 
volume of Admiralty Reports and revealing 
something of his feelings about the Burr 
trials: 

“T have as yet been able only to peep into 
the book. . . . I received it while fatigued, 
and occuplied with the most unpleasant case 
which has ever been brought before a judge 
in this or, perhaps, in any other country 
which affected to be governed by laws; since 
the decision of which I have been entirely 
from home. The day after the commitment 
of Colonel Burr ...I galloped to [his vaca- 
tion home in] the mountains, .. .” 

J, THAYER, JOHN MARSHALL 97 (Phoenix ed. 
1967). 

* The Niron Court nowhere expresses any 
view as to the propriety of permitting eyi- 
dentiary inferences on behalf of the accused 
in lleu of requiring production of evidence. 
In Niron the inappropriateness of that alter- 
native was evident: the materials sought In- 
cluded conversations between indicted con- 
spirators and others and therefore would be 
likely to relate to central elements in the 
case; their actual contents were unknown 
and in some instances in dispute; and they 
were being sought for use by both the 
prosecution and the defense in a criminal 
trial in chief. In Burr, however, it appeared 
to make little real difference in the outcome 
of the proceedings whether the defense re- 
ceived the inference or the actual letter: 
the letter was only marginally relevant to the 
defendant's case, being sought solely in order 
to impeach the veracity of a witness, see 
3 CARPENTER 280-81; and most important, 
the actual contents were already known both 
to the defense and to Marshall, who was 
sitting without a jury and wouid be the 
sole judge of whether to commit Burr for a 
new trial. See id. at 280, 282; 2 Ronertson 509. 

"94 S. Ct. at 3110 (brackets in original), 
quoting United States v., Burr, 25 F. Cas. 
at 192. 

% See p. 17 supra. 

™ See 94 S. Ct. at 3110-11. 

™ See id. at 3110-11 & n. 21. 

“There is, of course, one conspicuous 
difference between the Burr case and the 
tapes case: in the latter the documents were 
sought not by the accused but by the prose- 
cution. The difference, however, is more con~ 
Spicuous than significant. Not only does the 
pursuit of justice have a double aspect, but 
in fact the interests of the accused may be 
served by production at the instance of the 
prosecution. Under the doctrine of Brady v. 
Maryland, 373 U.S. 83 (1963), the accused is 
entitled to access to evidentiary material of 
an exculpatory nature in the possession of 
the prosecution, and several of the defend- 
ants were asserting rights under that doc- 
trine. As Mr. Justice Douglas pointed out 
at the oral argument, the rights of the ac- 
cused were lurking not far beneath the sur- 
face of the case: 

Question: I thought the heart of this case 
was the rights of defendants in a criminal 
trial to that evidence. It may be exculpatory 
and free them of all liability .... 

Mr. Jaworski: Well, it certainly is in the 
case, Now, of course what you have reference 
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to also, I am sure, Mr. Justice Douglas, is 
Brady .... 

Question: And the question of whether or 
not the defendants, under the Brady doc- 
trine, are entitled to subpoena information 
and material that is not now in your posses- 
sion but is in the possession of the President, 
was an issue that was left undecided by the 
District Court. 

Mr, Jaworski; That is correct, sir. 

Transcript of Oral Argument at 41-42. The 
Special Prosecutor freely stated that he 
would make available to defendants any ma- 
terlal to which they were entitled under 
Brady, and that the obligations “extend even 
to ‘privileged’ evidence.” Reply Brief for 
Petitioner at 64 n.37. 

* 333 US. 103 (1948). 

s 345 US. 1 (1953). 

“94S, Ct. at 3108-09. 

” 192 F.2d 987 (3d Cir. 1951). 

1% 345 U.S. at 11. 

ut Compare the remark of George S. Kauf- 
man in the course of a bridge game, whose 
application to the tapes case need not be 
labored: “I would like a review of the bid- 
ding, with the original intonations.” L. 
KRONENBERGER, THE CUTTING Ence 169 (1970). 
Possibly more authoritative is the statement 
of Lord Reid when a similar ground was sug- 
gested for exclusion of official reports: 

“No doubt if a report contains more than 
a statement of the facts there may be reasons 
at least for withholding that part which 
ought not to be disclosed, but I fail to see 
what public interest is served by permitting 
evidence to be given but withholding the 
contemporary report of the witness about the 
facts.” 

Conway v. Rimmer, [1968] A.C. 910, 946. 

294 S., Ct. at 3109 n. 19. 

13 60 Stat. 842 (codified in scattered sec- 
tions of 28 U.S.C. (1970)). See United States 
v. Reynolds, 345 U.S. 1, 12 (1953) (footnote 
omitted) : 

“Respondents have cited to us those cases 
in the criminal field, where it has been held 
that the Government can invoke its eviden- 
tiary privileges only at the price of letting 
the defendant go free. The rationale of the 
criminal cases is that, since the Government 
which prosecutes an accused also has the 
duty to see that justice is done, it is uncon- 
scionable to allow it to undertake prosecu- 
tion and then invoke its governmental priv- 
lleges to deprive the accused of anything 
which might be material to his defense. 
Such rationale has no application in a civil 
forum where the Government Is not the mov- 
ing party, but is a defendant only on terms 
to which it has consented.” 

17 When the subpoenaed material is deliv- 
ered to the District Judge in camera ques- 
tions may arise as to the excising of parts 
and it lies within the discretion of that court 
to seek the ald of the Special Prosecutor and 
the President's counsel for in camera consid- 
eration of the validity of particular exci- 
sions, whether the basis of excision is rel- 
evancy or admissibility or under such cases 
as Reynolds, supra, or Waterman Steamship, 
supra, 

94 S. Ct. at 3111 n.21 (emphasis added). 

1% Indeed, the Reynolds Court went so far 
as to state that “even the most compelling 
necessity cannot overcome the claim of 
privilege if the court is ultimately satisfied 
that military secrets are at stake.” 353 U.S. 
at 11. 

% Conway v. Rimmer, [1968] A.C. 910. The 
Scottish law is in accord. See Glasgow Corp. 
v. Central Land Bd., [1956] S.C. (H.L.) 1. 

In Conway the House of Lords analyzed 
the claim of governmental privilege for con- 
fidential documents as a “class” privilege, 
a characterization essentially the same as the 
Supreme Court’s phrase “generalized privi- 
lege.” See 94 S. Ct, at 3109-10. In each case, 
the assertion of such privilege was held in- 
sufficient to preclude in camera review. Each 
court also left room for more specific claims, 
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the House of Lords speaking of “contents” 
and the Supreme Court of “particular exci- 
sions” in referring to the examining judge's 
authority to excise portions of the docu- 
ments. See 94 S. Ct, at 3111 n.21; [1968] A.C, 
at 952-53, 994-96. 

im See Duncan v, Cammell Laird & Co, 
[1942] A.C. 624. 

1% 11968] A.C. at 983, ouoting H. WADE, 
ADMINISTRATIVE Law 285 (2d ed. 1967). 

w Compare the statement of the Special 
Prosecutor: 

“In oral argument before the district court 
on the enforceability of the grand jury’s 
subpoena, counsel representing the President 
stated that “the President has told me that 
in one of the tapes that is the subject of the 
present subpoena there is national security 
material so highly sensitive that he does not 
feel free even to hint to me what the nature 
of it is.” Transcript of Hearing on August 22, 
1973, at 56, In re Grand Jury Subpoena Duces 
Tecum Issued to Richard M. Nixon, 360 F. 
Supp. I (D,D.C. 1973), Nevertheless, when 
the recordings were submitted to the district 
court in compliance with later orders of that 
court and the court of appeals, counsel for 
the President no longer asserted that any of 
the subpoenaed conversations included mat- 
ters relating to the national security and no 
such information was found.” 

Reply Brief for Petitioner at 45 n.23. 

uo John Mitchell, reprinted in THE OCCA- 
SIONAL SPEECHES OF JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL 
Houmes 131, 134 (M. Howe ed. 1962) [herein- 
after cited as OCCASIONAL SPEECHES]. 

11 Brief for Respondent at 137. 

n: See, e.g., Justice McReynolds’ dissenting 
opinion delivered from the bench in The 
Gold Clause Cases, Perry v. United States, 
294 U.S. 330 (1935); Nortz v. United States, 
294 U.S. 317 (1935); Norman v. Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R., 294 U.S. 240 (1935): “Shame and 
humiliation are upon us now, Moral and fi- 
nancial chaos may confidently be expected.” 
334 U.S. at xi. Or witness Chief Justice Pul- 
ler’s dissent in The Lottery Case, Champion 
v. Ames, 188 U.S. 321, 375 (1903) (footnote 
omitted) : 

“Our form of government may remain not- 
withstanding legislation or decision, but, as 
long ago observed, it is with governments, as 
with religions, the form may survive the sub- 
stance of the faith.” 

us Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., 285 
U.S. 393, 407-08 (1932) (Brandeis, J., dis- 
senting). See F. CORNFORD, MICROCOSMO- 
GRAPHIA ACADEMICA 15 (1908): 

The Principle of the Dangerous Precedent 
is that you should not now do an admittedly 
right action for fear you, or your equally 
timid successors, should not have the cour- 
age to do right in some future case, which, 
ex hypothesi, is essentially different, but 
superficially resembles the present one. Every 
public action which is not customary, either 
is wrong, or, if it is right, is a dangerous 
precedent. It follows that nothing should 
ever be done for the first time. 

ut Law and the Court, reprinted in Occa- 
SIONAL SPEECHES, supra note 110, at 168, 172. 

694 S, Ct. at 3109 n.19. 

iia Compare Senate Select Comm, on Presi- 
dential Campaign Activities v. Nixon, 498 F. 
2a 725 (D.C, Cir. 1974) (en banc), with 
Nixon vy. Sirica, 487 F, 2d 700 (D.C. Cir, 1973) 
(en banc) (per curiam). 

“7 See Baade, Mandatory Appropriations of 
Public Funds: A Comparative Study, Parts 
I, 1i, 60 Va. L. Rev. 393, 611 (1974); Note, 
Impoundment of Funds, 86 Harv. L. Rev. 1505 

(1973). 

us See Pub. L. No. 93-344, tit. X, 88 Stat. 
297, 332 (U.S. Cope Conc, & Ap. News 1720, 
1761 (93d Cong., 2d Sess. July 12, 1974) ). 

ns See Pub. L. No, 93-148, 87 Stat. 555, (U.S. 
Cope Cona. & Ap. News 614 (93d Cong., ist 
Sess. Nov. 7, 1973)). The 60-day waiting pe- 
riod before congressional ratification is re- 
quired may give the administration the 
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opportunity to argue with some plausibility 
that the resolution gives the President a free 
hand, independent of congressional opinion, 
to conduct military actions of less than two 
months duration. See T. EAGLETON, WAR AND 
PRESIDENTIAL POWER: A CHRONICLE OF CON- 
GRESSIONAL SURRENDER 216, 218-21 (1974). 

1° See S. 3957, 93d Cong., 2d Sess, (1974), 
reprinted at 120 Conc. Rec, 15788-89 (daily 
ed. Aug, 22, 1974). 

1 See H.R. 12462, 93d Cong., 2d Sess, 
(1974). 

1 See Dorsen & Shattuck, Executive Priv- 
ilege, the Congress and the Courts, 35 OHIO 
Sr. L.J. 1, 11-33 (1974); Committee on Civil 
Rights, Executive Privilege: Analysis and 
Recommendations jor Congressional Legis- 
lation, 29 THE Record 177 (1974). 

45 See Dorsen & Shattuck, supra note 122, 
at 24-29, 

1 5 U.S.C, § 552 (1970). : 

25 See EPA v. Mink, 410 U.S. 73, 79 (1973); 
Nore, The Freedom of Information Act and 
the Exemption for Intra-Agency Memoranda, 
86 Harv, L. Rev. 1047 (1973). See also Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York, 
Amendments to the Freedom of Information 
Act, Fed, Legis. Rep. No. 74-1 (April 22, 1974). 

* See C. MOSHER et al., WATERGATE: IMPLI- 
CATIONS FOR RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 121— 
22 (1974); Nathanson, supra note 60, at 77. 

Those especially who would look to the 
courts to vindicate the legislature's right to 
obtain information may reflect on the unan- 
imous decision of the court of appeals against 
the Senate Watergate Committee. The court 
ruled that production of the tapes was not 
vitally necessary to the Committee on two 
grounds: that these tapes would probably 
come into the possession of another legisla- 
tive group charged with investigative and 
reporting responsibilities similar to that Com- 
mittee’s, and that fulfillment of the Com- 
mittee’s lawmaking responsibilities did not 
require access to such detailed information 
as the tapes held. See Senate S2lect Comm. 
on Presidential Campaign Activities v. Nixon, 
498 F.2d 725, 732-33 (D.C. Cir, 1974). This 
result may well be disquieting to supporters 
of broad judicial review to vindicate congres- 
sional authority. 

w Cy, O’Brien v. Brown, 409 U.S. 1, 5 (1972) 
(per curiam) (denying review of action 
of credentials committee of Democratic 
National Convention). 

1 Cf. McCulloch v. Maryland, 17 U.S. (4 
Wheat.) 315, 401 (1819). 

1% Gibbons v. Ogden, 22 U.S. (9 Wheat.) 
1, 238 (1824) (Johnson, J., concurring). 


TVA PURCHASE OF THE PEABODY 
COAL CO. 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, last week in 
the Wall Street Journal, and in yester- 
day’s Washington Post, articles appeared 
which discussed the possibility of the 
purchase of the Peabody Coal Co. by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. In the Post 
article titled “TVA Seeks To Buy Peabody 
Coal Co.,” Secretary of the Interior 
Rogers C. B. Morton said that the possi- 
bility that TVA will end up owning Pea- 
body “scares the heck out of me.” 

Frankly, Mr. President, my reactions 
to this possibility are quite similar. 

As the result of an order by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp. must divest itself of Peabody 
Coal Co. by April 1, 1975. Because of a 
ruling by the FTC that Kennecott Copper 
reduce competition by going into the 
coal-mining business, and the Supreme 
Court's denying Kennecott’s petition for 
review of that 1961 ruling in April of this 
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year, TVA has submitted a conditional 
proposal to Kennecott Copper Corp. to 
buy Peabody Coal Co. It is reported that 
TVA would have to pay Kennecott about 
$1 billion for Peabody. 

It is understandable that the manage- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is looking for ways to reduce the cost of 
supplying electricity to consumers of 
TVA power, and it is even more under- 
standable that they are investigating a 
permanent source of fuel to supply the 
necessary power to the TVA service area. 
However, the possibility of TVA buying 
outright the Nation’s largest coal pro- 
ducer raises several serious questions 
which the Congress, as the overseer of 
this independent agency, has the obliga- 
tion to study thoroughly. 

First, in order to finance this purchase, 
TVA must raise some $1 billion. This 
money will be raised by selling bonds to 
the public. While title 16, section 83in-4 
authorizes the TVA “to issue and sell 
bonds * * * in an amount not exceed- 
ing $5 billion outstanding at any time 
** *™” the large amount of funds 
needed to purchase Peabody could jeo- 
pardize some of TVA's other projects. 
Therefore, it may be necessary for TVA 
to request that Congress amend this sec- 
tion to increase the amount of indebted- 
ness which can be outstanding. To do so 
would, in essence, be approval of a plan 
by an agency of the Federal Government 
to withdraw $1 billion from the private 
sector at the same time that the Mem- 
bers of this body are trying to find ways 
to put more capital into the private sec- 
tor. Are we competing with ourselves? 

Second, by congressional sanction of 
the purchase of Peabody Coal Co., an 
independent Government agency would 
be placed in control of over 71 million 
tons of coal, which is the most coal 
mined by an American firm. Of the 38 
million tons of coal used by TVA last 
year, only 12 million tons came from 
Peabody mines. Thus, if TVA did acquire 
Peabody, the question arises as to the 
disposition of the remaining 59 million 
tons of coal. As a power system owned by 
the United States, TVA is not operated 
for profit. They are required by law to 
charge rates that will produce gross 
power revenues sufficient to cover oper- 
ation and maintenance expenses. How 
will TVA price this coal? Since TVA uses 
only a small percentage of the coal mined 
by Peabody, will they sell to themselves 
at one price and sell the remainder to 
non-TVA users at higher prices, thus 
causing non-TVA users to bear the extra 
cost? Or will they undersell the other 
producers, thereby driving them from 
the market and discouraging additional 
production at a time when the Federal 
Government is attempting to develop 
domestic energy resources to the fullest 
extent? Should we allow an independent 
Federal agency to take actions contrary 
to the general policies we are trying to 
develop? 

Equally important, would this acquisi- 
tion mean that Peabody’s proposed in- 
crease in production would not take 
place? Would the TVA entry into the 
field of coal production constitutte un- 
reasonable Government competition in a 
private industry? 
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My third concern, I believe raises an 
interesting question: Can a second Fed- 
eral agency undertake a course of action 
which has been prohibited to a private 
business by the prior ruling of a first 
Féderal agency? More specifically, can 
the TVA produce coal when the effect 
would undoubtedly be similar to the ef- 
fect caused by Kennecott’s original ac- 
quisition? The FTC order required Ken- 
necott to divest itself of Peabody Coal Co. 
on the grounds that Kennecott owner- 
ship reduced competition. The FTC, in so 
ruling, felt that if Kennecott wanted to 
enter the coal producing industry, it 
should form its own company rather 
than reduce competition by acquiring an 
existing company. I believe that TVA 
could find itself in a very similar posi- 
tion. TVA owns a large amount of coal 
reserves, and to allow them to also pro- 
duce coal would have given them control 
of all phases of an industry. At a time 
when war has been declared against anti- 
competitive practices, is a Federal agency 
to be allowed to engage in practices which 
have already been declared anticompeti- 
tive by the FTC and the courts? 

My fourth major concern has been 
highlighted by the events which have oc- 
curred between the United Mine Work- 
ers and the Bituminous Coal Operators 
Association during the last several days. 
Everyone is aware of the strike by the 
Nation’s coal miners. Everyone is also 
aware of the Federal Government's 
nonintervention in the settlement ne- 
gotiations. If TVA were to obtain Pea- 
body Coal Co., then the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through this agency, would 
automatically be involved in any future 
labor disputes with the UMW. If a Fed- 
eral mediator were used in the negotia- 
tions, the Federai Government would find 
itself in a position of arguing against 
itself. 

A fifth problem involves taxation. Sec- 
tion 831-1 of title 16 exempts the TVA, 
its property, franchises, and income from 
any taxation. In lieu of taxes, TVA pays 
to the States and local governments 5 
percent of “the gross proceeds derived 
from the sale of power by the corpora- 
tion.” If Peabody Coal became the prop- 
erty of TVA, would all of its property be 
exempt from taxation at the State and 
local level? Would this cause a drop in 
the tax revenues for the areas involved? 
Not only should this possible decrease in 
tax revenues be studied by the Congress, 
but Congress should also consider 
whether or not the revenues from the 
sale of coal are considered as a part of 
“ss + * the gross proceeds derived from 
the sale of power * * *.” 

A final point which should be consid- 
ered is Peaboody’s substantial holdings 
in areas outside of the Continental 
United States. With these assets abroad, 
I believe there would be a problem until 
TVA disposed of these assets. 

Mr. President, I believe the above is- 
sues raise legitimate and appropriate 
questions for congressional study of the 
purchase of Peabody Coal Co. by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. I raise them 
now with the hope that they will be fully 
discussed and ultimately resolved. 
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A BEAUTIFUL STORY ABOUT A 
NEIGHBORHOOD DRUGSTORE IN 
LOUISVILLE 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
there recently came to my attention an 
article which appeared in the Louisville 
Times relative to a drugstore in Louis- 
ville, Ky., operated by an old friend of 
mine, Sidney Passamaneck: I was quite 
impressed, Sidney Passamaneck is a rare 
and unusual human being. The Univer- 
sity of Kentucky awarded him its Distin- 
guished Kentuckian Award in October 
for his dedicated service to the pharma- 
ceutical profession. Sidney Passamaneck 
deserves that award, but he is much more 
than a pharmacist. He is a warm man 
who can best be described in the follow- 
ing words from the article: 

I don't like self-service because I don’t get 
to know people. You don’t get to talk to 
them, and I love people. So we will still try 
to call people by their names. 


And since I am a soda fountain lover, 
T liked what Sidney had to say about that 
long-forgotten feature of most of our 
modern drugstores: 

The old fashion store with its soda foun- 
tain was the place where children were 
brought up. The average child today... 
doesn’t know what a good chocolate soda is. 


I like Sidney Passamaneck, and I like 
his wife, Hanna. They are wonderful peo- 
ple, and I wanted the Senate to share 
with me the pleasure I receive in reading 
about them, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Louisville 
Times of November 15, 1974, entitled, 
“Drugstore Closing Quietly, Ending a 
Small Bit of History,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DRUGSTORE CLOSING QUIETLY, ENDING A 

SMALL Brt oF HISTORY 


(By Ellen Schuhmann) 


The drugstore at 1500 Bardstown Road 
probably looks like a lot of drugstores used 
to look, 

Wooden shelves reach to the ceiling. Huge 
overhead paddle fans hang down. The soda 
fountain sits beckoning from one side. 

But the shelves are growing empty now, the 
fans will cool no more customers and the 
fountain’s equipment is dusty from disuse. 

The end is near for the Model Drug Store 
at Bardstown Road and Eastern Parkway, Its 
owner, Sidney B. Passamaneck, is retiring. 

Sitting at the fountain, Passamaneck 
mourned the passing of soda fountains and 
the type of business he has operated for 48 
years. 

Physically, the store has changed little 
from its opening day, he said, Tables for the 
soda fountain were replaced by shelves years 
ago. “We had 14 people working here at one 
time. And then when the concept of self- 
service came in, one by one these people went 
and the self-service department was put in,” 
he said, 

The change didn’t come easily. “I don’t 
like self-service because I don’t get to know 
people. You don’t get to talk to them, and 
I love people. So we still try to call people 
by their names.” 

Dressed in a white pharmacist’s coat, Pas- 
samaneck looked younger than his age. He 
will soon reach 76 years. What hair he has is 
white, but the face is firm, 
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The soda fountain stopped scooping up 
luscious treats about three years ago, when 
the last clerk retired. The equipment remains 
because it was too expensive to remove it, 
Passamaneck explained. 

He thinks it’s sad that soda fountains— 
once part of a drugstore’s image—are dis- 
appearing. “The old-fashioned store with its 
soda fountain was the place where children 
were brought up. The average child today 
... doesn’t know what a good chocolate soda 
is.” 

The store will be open through tomorrow, 
then the fixtures will be auctioned, Passa- 
maneck hopes to sublet the building for the 
unexpired two years of his lease. His pre- 
scription business was merged with that of 
another Highland drugstore in late October. 

His decision to close was triggered by two 
armed robberies within three months, In both 
cases, the thieves took cash and narcotics, 
Pressure from his wife, Hannah, helped. 

“Mrs, Passamaneck says get out, and when 
Mrs. Passamaneck says get out, after being 
married to her for 53 years, you do what she 
says,” he grinned, 

The April 3 tornado that destroyed their 
Indian Hills home was another factor, “I just 
thought it was time to enjoy ourselves a bit,” 
he explained. The Passamanecks, who lived 
on Bonnycastle Avenue for 25 years, now live 
in an apartment in Plainview. The store was 
untouched by the tornado. 


AN ENDANGERED SPECIES 


Passamaneck fears that stores like his 
are an endangered species because of the 
growth of chain stores and the repeal of fair- 
trade legislation. The repeal meant chain 
stores could buy some products in bulk and 
sell them for less to attract customers, Also, 
& new generation of shoppers has been 
“brainwashed” into buying at shopping cen- 
ters, he said, 

“I think our economy is being hurt... by 
the banishing of the small businessman .. . 
Everything is in the hands of big organiza- 
tions and the computer says lay off 10,000 
people, they’re off. Where in the old days, 
when there was enough work for three or 
four days, they divided the men up and let 
everybody get a little bit. Today it’s all or 
nothing, 

“I wonder what some people . .. are going 
to do. They can't go to the corner grocery 
anymore and say, ‘Please, let me pay you 
Friday.’ They can't go to a corner drugstore 
hardly anymore with a prescription and say, 
‘Doc, I'm out of money, but can I pay you 
next week?’ These are sad things and I 
just wonder if people really realize this.” 

A Louisville native, Passamaneck entered 
the two-year Louisville College of Pharmacy 
in 1916 and was the only high school gradu- 
ate in his class. The school's requirements 
were two years of high school or the equiva- 
lent. 

STARTED WITH PARTNER 


He went into the Student Army Training 
Corps after graduation and at the end of 
World War I, he and Leonard Stern each re- 
ceived $60, so they pooled their money and 
bought the original Model Drug Store at 
Seventh and Walnut streets. 

Eventually the partners opened four other 
stores, but the Depression forced them to 
close all but the one on Bardstown Road. 
Stern sold his share to Passamaneck. 

In 1928, Passamaneck helped organize 
Allied Druggists of Louisville, the first co- 
operative buying and advertising group in 
the city, he said. In 1950-51 he was president 
of the Kentucky Pharmaceutical Association. 

As for retirement, he plans to rest for two 
or three months and then find a parttime 
job as a pharmacist—“to sort of keep my 
hand in it, because I’m very interested in 
pharmacy.” 
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He feels he is going out in a blaze of 
glory. He received the University of Ken- 
tucky College of Pharmacy’s “Distinguished 
Kentuckian Award” in October for his dedi- 
cated service to the profession. 

“Pharmacy's been good to me. I've had 
every honor they can bestow on anyone. 
Many, many men worked hard for a phar- 
macy long before my time and left a heri- 
tage. I just hope I'm leaving a little behind 
me to help someone else.” 


THE OHIO STATE BUCKEYES AND 
THE SMELL OF ROSES 


Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, ft is often 
said that bad news should be conveyed by 
friends. While I am sure the President 
is aware of many major events which 
occurred here at home during his ab- 
sence, it is my duty to a friend and a 
former coach at Yale to make sure that 
he is aware of what happened last week- 
end in Columbus, Ohio, while he was 
out of the country. 

On & warm, sunny Saturday afternoon 
in historic Ohio Stadium, the Ohio State 
Buckeyes won a hard-fought victory 
over the Wolverines of Michigan; there- 
by winning an unprecedented third 
straight return to the Rose Bowl. While 
this is the team’s third consecutive trip, 
it will be their ninth visit overall and 
their seventh under the coaching of 
Woody Hayes. In addition, this year 
has brought Ohio State its 18th Big 
Ten Conference championship. 

Three major contributing factors for 
Ohio’s State’s win were Woody Hayes, 
Archie Griffin, and Tom Klaban. Last 
weekend saw Ohio’s inimitable coach of 
24 years rack up his 200th-plus victory; 
Archie Griffin, Ohio’s Heismann Trophy 
candidate, gain more career yardage than 
any other player in Big Ten history; and, 
placekicker Tom Klaban of Cincinnati 
kick four of the most beautiful field 
goals I have ever seen. 

The entire Ohio State team along with 
their unyielding coach is to be congratu- 
lated on what has to be considered a great 
overall season. Any triumph over arch- 
rival Michigan is sweet, but coupled with 
the smell of roses, the victory is even 
sweeter. 

While the Michigan team played a 
great game, we will be singing the “Ohio 
State Fight Song” in Pasadena and not 
“Hail to the Victors.” I am sure this is a 
disappointment to the President, but he 
has had 3 years of Rose Bowl Parades 
to learn the tune. 

Saturday's win was more than a vic- 
tery—it was a culmination of events 
which bring pride not only to Ohio State 
fans, but to the entire State of Ohio. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH STRESSES 
NEED TO PROVIDE REASONED 
POLICIES FOR SOLID WASTE MAN- 
AGEMENT 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, for 
more than a dozen years the Members 
of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works have been developing laws to pro- 
tect the environment and to halt abuses 
of the past that grew out of our pre- 
occupation with economic expansion. 
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The laws which we developed are now 
being effectively implemented with posi- 
tive results in curtailing air and water 
pollution. 

Through legislation developed in the 
Public Works Committee, substantial 
Federal programs have been established 
and significant progress has been made. 
During this period, little attention has 
been given to solid wastes. No major 
Federal program has been initiated in 
this area despite enactment of the Re- 
source Recovery Act of 1970 and the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1965. After 
almost 2a decade, solid waste manage- 
ment still remains essentially a local 
function with minimum Federal assist- 
ance or involvement. 

Major attention is again being given 
by the Committee on Public Works to 
the mounting problems associated with 
solid wastes. During the past 6 months, 
the Public Works Committee has been 
reviewing the accomplishments of the 
Federal and State solid waste programs 
as well as the policy and legislative al- 
ternatives for establishing a continuing 
Federal role to cope with this staggering 
environmental problem. 

Earlier this year we created the Panel 
on Materials Policy to the Subcommittee 
on Environmental Pollution to focus at- 
tention on solid waste matters. Under my 
chairmanship, the panel conducted 10 
days of legislative hearings during June 
and July on the role of resource recovery 
in a national materials policy. 

At the present time five major bills 
dealing with solid waste issues are pend- 
ing before the Committee on Public 
Works. Last week our Subcommittee on 
Environmental Pollution began to write 
a consolidated solid waste measure. 

In our markup sessions, the subcom- 
mittee is working from a draft bill which 
covers all of the aspects of solid waste 
management that were addressed in the 
individual bills referred to the commit- 
tee. It is now our hope to report com- 
prehensive resource recovery legislation 
to the Senate before the end of the 93d 


Congress. 
THE PROBLEM 


There is little, if any, glamour con- 
nected with solid waste, for it is, in real- 
ity, garbage—the residue of an affluent 
society. Looking to the future, however, it 
is essential that we attack solid waste 
problems with the same vigor which has 
characterized our national efforts to end 
contamination of our air and water 
resources. 

A few months ago a poll was taken of 
mayors and city council members 
throughout the country to determine 
their principal concerns. Of the 28 major 
problems facing urban areas those relat- 
ing to solid waste were ranked first on a 
national basis. Local officials ranked 
them more serious than law enforcement, 
streets and highways, or fiscal policies. 

Urban wastes amount to 203 million 
tons annually, creating a major problem 
for local governments. Nearly half of our 
cities, some 46.5 percent, anticipate run- 
ning out of current landfill capacity 
between 1974 and 1978. 

Moreover, solid waste disposal is the 
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third largest expenditure funded solely 
from local revenues, The national cost of 
urban waste management is expected to 
approach $10 billion within 6 years. Part 
of this expense can be recovered by a re- 
cycling process that channels raw ma- 
terials back into our economy. Resource 
recovery must be the basis of our future 
solid waste programs. 

We are commitied to clean air and 
clean water. We must now be equally 
committed to clean cities, to clean coun- 
trysides, and to the repeated reuse of 
nonrenewable resources that are becom- 
ing more and more precious. 

The challenge of solid waste manage- 
ment has often been described as one of 
preventing an increasingly urban society 
from disappearing under its own gar- 
bage. With our country now 70-percent 
urban, mere survival makes this a vital 
issue. 

Perhaps equally important, however, 
is the reality that we may be unable to 
sustain our society unless we extend the 
energy conservation ethic to other nat- 
ural resources. In short, we must elim- 
inate the word “waste” from our vocabu- 
lary and substitute the word “conserya- 
tion.” 

Solid wastes are the byproducts of our 
society. As the use and consumption of 
natural resources continues to grow we 
are also faced with a rapid depletion of 
these same natural resources as well as 
a semipermanent energy shortage. All 
of these factors are interrelated and it 
is now feasible, in part, to simultaneously 
address the problems of waste generation 
and energy and materials consumption, 

The 4.4 billion tons of solid waste we 
generate annually can constitute a threat 
to public health that must be removed. 
Of equal importance is the need to 
recognize that these same solid wastes 
are a virtually untapped source of useful 
materials. At a time when we seem to be 
faced with shortages of everything we 
should be exerting every effort to recover 
and reuse the millions of tons of valuable 
materials we once threw away. 

Natural supplies of raw materials are 
becoming scarce and increasingly ex- 
pensive. Experience with the oil embargo 
last winter reveals that foreign sources 
are not always reliable and their use 
often contributes to our increasing 
balance-of-payment deficit. A minerals 
crisis as severe as the energy crisis could 
develop, according to Interior Secretary 
Morton. This country, for instance, must 
import 90 percent of the bauxite for the 
aluminum industry. At the present rate 
of dependence on foreign mineral 
sources, we could be spending $60 million 
annually for minerals in the next 25 
years. 

Resource recovery and recycling there- 
fore must become an essential part of 
our national solid waste management 
efforts. Increased reuse of discarded ma- 
terials offers great potential for defray- 
ing some of the costs of solid waste dis- 
posal. 

Waste materials recovery has histori- 
cally been performed principally by the 
private sector and is subject to the limi- 
tations in market demand for reclaimed 
materials. Fluctuations in both the de- 
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mand levels and prices for reclaimed ma- 
terials have been the primary factors 
constraining an expansion of resource 
recovery activities. 

As local and regional market demands 
for reclaimed waste paper, metals, glass, 
and other secondary materials increase, 
a greater percentage of these materials 
will be recovered and reclaimed from a 
wider variety of waste sources. Typical 
sources of recoverable materials now in- 
clude supermarkets, shopping centers, 
office buildings, and institutions whose 
wastes are comprised primarily of paper. 
Through the use of modern onsite com- 
paction, baling, and containerization 
equipment, it is possible to segregate and 
reclaim large quantities of corrugated 
paper and mixed waste paper from such 
establishments. 

Industrial plants also generate large 
volumes of recoverable waste materials. 
Such facilities are the primary source 
for a large percentage of scrap metals 
as well as a large volume of paper. A 
wide variety of other waste materials 
also are recoverable from industrial 
wastes such as wood, plastics, textiles, 
rubber, and various types of chemical 
wastes. 

During hearings before the Panel on 
Materials Policy, I became acutely aware 
of the significant initiatives that are be- 
ing taken by State governments and the 
private sector in the implementation of 
resource recovery systems. 

STATE INITIATIVES 

Many State governments have taken 
significant steps to improve their han- 
dling of solid waste and resource recov- 
ery within their jurisdiction. These pro- 
grams, like the Federal Environmental 
Protection Agency program, recognize 
that we are establishing policies and pri- 
orities that are critical to long-term so- 
lutions—policies that will set the direc- 
tion for resource and energy recovery 
from waste, for realistic land disposal 
practices, and for environmentally 
sound handling of hazardous and other 
wastes. 

Programs in such States as Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, and Florida exempli- 
fy realistic, yet ambitious and forward 
looking solid waste management pro- 
grams. In many States the legislatures 
have built on the capability of the pri- 
vate sector. 

Since 1965 the Federal Government 
has been responsible for conducting a 
national program for coordinating the 
planning activities at the State level as 
well as demonstrating new technology 
and concepts for waste management 
services. 

Federal responsibilities have been ex- 
panded to encompass a broad role in 
providing technical assistanee to State 
and local government and the eyalua- 
tion of major institutional issues affect- 
ing the ability of providing adequate 
waste management services. These is- 
sues include the current economic and 
institutional barriers to expanded re- 
covery and reuse of our wastes, the tech- 
nical and economic factors affecting the 
treatment and disposal of toxic and 
chemical wastes, and legal and organi- 
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zational barriers to improving waste 
management services to the general pub- 
lic on a broad scale. 

This necessary and appropriate role 
of the Federal Government in technol- 
ogy assessment has helped many com- 
munities in establishing improved waste 
management programs and services, 
some of which encompass new resource 
recovery concepts. Such activities in- 
clude the evaluation and demonstration 
of feasibility for converting solid wastes 
into supplemental energy sources. 
Through these demonstrations, the po- 
tential role of refuse as a source of ener- 
gy is now being determined. 

While the data base for these programs 
is not yet complete, the preliminary 
findings are most encouraging. The post- 
consumer waste stream consisting of 
several hundred thousand tons of resi- 
dential refuse generated each day is a 
primary source of combustible materials 
for energy generation. While many of 
these energy recovery projects are cur- 
rently in the demonstration phase, a 
number are on the drawing boards for 
application on a broad scale. 

Many of the programs involving new 
technology have originated in the private 
sector and their national application 
to the waste management and resource 
recovery fields has been accelerated 
through the interest and abilities of 
the private sector to be responsive to the 
developing needs for new sources of en- 
ergy. 

PRIVATE SECTOR ACTIVITIES 

During our deliberations I have been 
impressed by the extensive and impor- 
tant role that is provided by the private 
waste service industry. 

Unlike some areas of the public service 
field such as waste water treatment, solid 
waste collection and disposal in this 
country is predominantly a function of 
private enterprise. Over the years this 
industry has grown to encompass over 
10,000 private firms, operating in vir- 
tually every State and metropolitan 
area, which currently handles 73 percent 
of the Nation’s solid wastes. 

A recent study by the Enyironmental 
Protection Agency reveals that this in- 
dustry serves 50 percent of the homes in 
the country and handles over 90 percent 
of the commercial and industrial wastes. 
In performing this public service the in- 
dustry collects close to 700,000 tons of 
solid wastes each day using 60,000 mod- 
ern vehicles and several million contain- 
ers. Some 100,000 people are employed 
in the private waste service industry in 
businesses ranging from small privately 
owned firms operating 5 or less trucks 
to large New York Stock Exchange-listed 
corporations operating nationwide. Both 
large and small waste service firms pro- 
vide waste collection, processing, recovery 
and disposal services in many metropoli- 
tan as well as in rural areas. 

Looking to the future, resource recov- 
ery will continue to be performed by 
private enterprise, as well as by public 
solid waste management systems. As 
market demand for secondary materials 
continues to grow, private industry will 
continue to provide these important serv- 
ices, thus it is imperative that this capa- 
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bility be incorporated in the provision of 
regional solid waste management systems 
and services. 

The extensive role and expanding ca- 
pability evident in the private solid waste 
management sector has become widely 
recognized by governmental officials 
throughout our country. Many communi- 
ties are utilizing the services of private 
enterprise under contract or franchise to 
provide for the collection, processing, and 
disposal of their wastes. This joint Gov- 
ernment-industry partnership affords 
these communities an opportunity to re- 
duce their capital investment in equip- 
ment and facilities for solid waste dis- 
posal while still retaining the principal 
responsibility for assuring that such 
services are provided in accordance with 
environmentally sound standards. 

This public/private partnership has 
enabled many local governments to uti- 
lize the productivity and efficiency avail- 
able in the private sector. Likewise the 
willingness of the private sector to man- 
age and operate these services consistent 
with the standards of quality established 
by local government indicates their re- 
sponsiveness to the competitive forces of 
the marketplace. 

Large-scale systems designed to re- 
cover, process, and dispose of municipal 
wastes will be established requiring sub- 
stantial capital investment and long- 
term commitments from both private in- 
dustry and Government. A number of 
activities in this area are currently un- 
der development by both the public and 
private sectors. Several are being imple- 
mented through the initiative of individ- 
ual private firms which deserve note. For 
example, the national agglomerates dur- 
ing their brief history have undertaken 
an impressive number of comprehensive 
and coordinated approaches to resource 
and energy recovery. These are dramatic, 
innovative projects yet they are only a 
small part of the total industry effort 
which involves predominately smaller 
firms operating on a local basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following summary be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
examples of the private sector’s commit- 
ment to resource recovery. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Summary 

Browning Ferris Industries, Inc, the na- 
tion’s largest total waste systems company, 
is illustrative of private enterprise’s commit- 
ment to the orderly development of resource 
recovery from our nation’s daily waste stream 
The company currently operates nearly 50 re- 
source recovery centers in metropolitan areas 
across the U.S.A. Some of these centers ac- 
cept baled secondary materials while others 
incorporate separation systems where ma- 
terial previously destined for sanitary land- 
fills are now separated, where recyclable ma- 
terials are then marketed and placed back 
into reuse after processing. The company also 
operates a resource recovery center in Hous- 
ton, Texas through a contractual arrange- 
ment with the city to recover salvageable ma- 
terials and then disposes of the remainder in 
s sanitary landfill. 

SCA Services, Inc., with operations in 32 
states, is an acknowledged leader in resource 
recovery. Besides its 14 traditional materials 
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recovery plants, SCA—at its advanced 300 ton 
per day Ft. Wayne facility—mechanically re- 
covers paper, metals, and converts the com- 
bustible fraction into a solid fuel material. 
The state of Connecticut, based on an inten- 
sive nationwide competition, selected an SCA 
joint venture to design, construct, and oper- 
ate sn 1,800 ton per day energy recovery 
plant. The New Jersey Hackensack Meadow- 
lands Commission, in its published evalua- 
tion, has selected this company for an even 
larger installation, Through its Chem-trol 
subsidiary, it annually recovers millions of 
gallons of chemicals and blended fuels from 
liquid wastes, The company conducts an ex- 
tensive research and development program 
involving projects in pyrolysis and other en- 
ergy concepts and advanced materials sep- 
aration techniques. 

Waste Management, Inc. has had a long- 
standing commitment to resource recovery 
for many years. Waste Management, Inc. will 
build and operate the landmark New Orleans 
resource recovery facility, the details of 
which were presented to the Senate Public 
Works Committee, Panel on Materials Policy 
last summer. In addition, this company is 
engaged in various projects to convert munic- 
ipal solid waste into pipeline quality 
methane gas. Many of the company’s activi- 
ties in the area of industrial waste manage- 
ment involve massive resource recovery pro- 
grams which divert materials that would 
otherwise go into disposal facilities back into 
the production of new materials. This was 
the first company to design and build a full 
scale waste pulverization facility with private 
capital, This installation In Pompano Beach, 
Florida has led the way to the development 
of the basic technology inherent in virtually 
all resource recovery systems. Waste Man- 
agement, Inc.’s new paper recovery facility in 
Chicago, Illinois, is one of the largest fiber 
recovery installations in the country. The 
company aiso pioneered the recovery of 
ferrous metals from incinerator residue and 
was the first to produce and market steam 
from a privately owned and operated munic- 
ipal type incinerator. 

Waste Resources Corporation, another firm 
in this industry, is operating paper recovery 
facilities in Gardena, California; Kansas 
City, Missouri; and Falls Township, Pennsyl- 
vanis, The company has committed approxi- 
mately 25 percent of its 1974 capital budget 
to the construction of resource recovery in- 
stallations. Waste Resources Corporation also 
is operating a waste separator in Philadelphia 
on an experimental basis which will extract 
burnable material from the municipal waste 
stream. This material will be used as a fuel 
supplement. In addition to the burnable 
material, ferrous metals are also being 
recovered from the waste stream. 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, dur- 
ing our deliberations on future Federal 
solid waste management policy, it is es- 
sential for the Congress to recognize the 
important role that private industry now 
fulfills in both providing waste manage- 
ment services and resource recovery. 
Legislation enacted by the Congress 
must assure that the private sector can 
continue to fully utilize its financial and 
technical resources to effectively cope 
with our national solid waste problems. 
A Federal policy that enables the private 
sector to continue to invest capital in 
imaginative and efficient solutions to the 
Nation’s waste disposal needs and re- 
source recovery is essential. Through 
such a policy, it will be possible to 
achieve the goals of this national effort 
with a minimum dependency upon the 
Federal Government for financial assist- 
ance in implementing solutions to cope 
with this major environmental problem. 
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The Senate Public Works Committee 
members recognize the contribution be- 
ing provided by the private sector toward 
achievement of our Nation’s solid waste 
management goals. The members of the 
National Solid Waste Management Asso- 
ciation are to be commended for their 
foresight in this regard. Through their 
combined efforts in conjunction with the 
Environmental Protection Agency an en- 
thusiastic and affirmative response was 
received this month to the Third Na- 
tional Congress on Solid Waste Manage- 
ment Technology and Resource Recov- 
ery. Some 724 Government and industry 
representatives were in attendance. 

The Committee on Public Works in- 
tends to formulate a Federal policy and 
a program that encourages extensive 
public-private partnership toward con- 
tinued innovation and participation by 
the several thousand business organiza- 
tions that comprise this industry, I hope 
that my colleagues when considering 
solid waste and other environmental 
legislation would note my remarks re- 
garding the constructive role being 
served by the private sector in this field. 


THANKSGIVING 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
is the season of Thanksgiving. As we ap- 
proach the end of a difficult and trou- 
bled year, many people may be wonder- 
ing what they have to be thankful for, 
but we cannot let temporary misfortunes 
blind us to the many blessings which we, 
as Amerivans, continue to enjoy. Our Na- 
tion remains free, prosperous, and 
strong, and on Thanksgiving Day. we 
should put aside our complaints and join 
together in celebrating the good things 
about America. 

No nation has done more to protect 
freedom in the world, and none has 
maintained it more faithfully or shared 
it more equally among its own citizens. 
‘This year we have had an unprecedented 
change of administrations, and amid the 
surrounding turmoil some pessimistic 
voices were heard questioning if our sys- 
tem could survive. Not only did we sur- 
vive, but our Constitution brought us 
through the crisis without the smallest 
interruption in the business of govern- 
ment or the normal life of the Nation. 
For this we should be lastingly grateful. 

No nation has ever had a higher 
standard of living than we have. This 
year, inflation and unemployment have 
both risen sharply and sadly afflicted 
many people, but cur economic difficul- 
ties are small when compared with those 
of many other nations of the world. Our 
extensive natural resources, or advanced 
technology, and our hard-working peo- 
ple insure that we will always be able to 
provide for ourselves whatever happens 
in the world economy. With a minimum 
of cooperation from other nations, we 
should also be able to increase our ad- 
vantages still further, and to help other 
peoples increase theirs at the same time. 
For this, too, we should be grateful. 

The heart of war in the Middle East 
and elsewhere still hangs over our heads, 
and this is discouraging. But no one can 
say that our country and its leaders have 
not exerted every effort to lessen this 
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threat. Even in this last year, while pre- 
occupied with domestic affairs, we have 
had significant diplomatic successes 
abroad which give hope for the future. 
For this, too, we should be grateful, as 
well as for the vigilance of our military 
forces which enable us to negotiate. for 
peace from a position of strength, 

Mr. President, much hard work lies 
ahead of us in battling the Nation’s prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, when we consider 
what we have already achieved as a na- 
tion, we cannot lack confidence that we 
will ultimately find their solutions. Let 
us on this Thanksgiving remember our 
heritage with the pride and the grati- 
tude it deserves. The more fully aware we 
are of our present blessings; the better 
able we will be to increase them and 
pass them on to our children. 


ATRLINE REGULATION: THE 
CHARTER QUESTION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
November 7 and 8 the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure, 
of which I am chairman, held hearings 
on the procedures being followed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board relating to in- 
creasing the fares charged by charter 
airlines. 

Those 2 days of hearings revealed a 
pattern of activity by the Board and by 
other Government departments that, 
from a procedural point of view, is 
highly irregular, and from a substantive 
point of view may seriously hurt the air 
traveler. 

The CAB issued “guidelines” setting 
forth “minimum charter rates.” These 
guidelines will have the practical effect 
of preventing air carriers from charging 
less than the “minimum” rate that they 
refer to. Yet, the guidelines were promul- 
gated without full hearings—without 
adequate opportunity for the public to 
present its views or to challenge the evi- 
dence of those wanting higher rates. 

Similarly, the Department of Trans- 
portation put pressure upon charter air- 
lines to agree upon minimum rates—an 
action that would have the immediate 
practical effect of raising air fares. The 
Department also took this step without 
hearings, or any substitute for hearings, 
that might have allowed members of the 
public an adequate opportunity to review 
the evidence and suggest alternatives. 

The State Department, too, engaged 
in a series of actions that will, as a prac- 
tical matter, lead to higher fares. The 
Department issued a public statement 
telling the carriers that if they did not 
agree to higher rates, the Department 
would enter into negotiations with for- 
eign countries that would force higher 
rates upon them. And that is just what 
the State Department seems to be doing. 
Again, these actions, which will force 
the consumer to pay higher prices for its 
travel, were taken without any effort to 
obtain the public's views on the matter. 

In each of these instances, govern- 
mental action resulted from private 
meetings—meetings with other govern- 
mental officials and with representatives 
of industry. In none of these cases were 
representatives of the traveling public 
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provided with a meaningful opportunity 
to express contrary points of view. 

In my view, Mr. President, the proce- 
dures followed by the CAB, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and by the State 
Department were in some instances un- 
lawful, in some instances improper, and 
in all instances inadvisable. That I am 
not alone in this view is suggested by the 
fact that the Department of Justice, two 
consumer groups, and the National Air 
Carriers Association have stated that 
they will be challenging the lawfulness 
of the CAB’s issuance of its guidelines in 
the courts. 

Moreover, Mr. President, our hearings 
demonstrated the practical importance 
of insisting upon open procedures. They 
showed the serious harm that can befall 
the consumer when decisions are made 
“informally,” as they were in this case 
without public review of the evidence. 
The alleged justification for urging, pres- 
suring, or requiring the charter airlines 
to agree to raise their fares was that 
charter fares were often below cost. Yet, 
our hearings showed that every economic 
study of the matter—and there were four 
significant, substantial studies prepared 
by the staff of DOT and the Council 
of Economic Advisers—concluded that 
charter rates were not below cost. In- 
deed, all of the technical staff documents 
that we received indicated that minimum 
charter floors could not be justified on 
the basis of avoiding below-cost pricing. 
Rather, these same documents suggest 
that the motive behind the effort to set 
minimum charter rates was a somewhat 
different one—by forcing charter rates 
up, the scheduled airlines would be able 
to raise their rates, and the scheduled 
lines would thereby increase their profits. 

We also heard testimony from the 
Director of Policy Pianning of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that showed that 
this method of helping the scheduled air- 
lines—helping them by increasing the 
fares of their competitors—is far more 
costly than a direct subsidy. A charter 
rate floor will directly raise fares by tens 
of millions of dollars. And, the total pro- 
gram of helping the scheduled airlines in 
this way would cost the consumer hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars each year. 

Had the agencies involved held open 
hearings on these matters, or had they 
exerted their ingenuity to find ways to 
bring persons charged with representing 
the consumer point of view into the 
decisionmaking process before the deci- 
sions were made, we might have had a 
very different result. The economic evi- 
dence would have been exposed, the cost 
to the consumer of requiring agreements 
on minimum charter rates would have 
been revealed, and the lack of justifica- 
tion for requiring such agreements might 
have become apparent. The minimum 
rate policy, however, was not exposed to 
the test of adversary argument. 

The hearings suggest a pressing need 
for us to investigate further the pro- 
cedures used by the CAB to set airline 
rates, to control entry into the airline 
business, and to determine conditions of 
travel. The testimony that I heard con- 
vinces me that we must find out how 
many major Board policies have in fact 
been arrived at through the sort of in- 
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formal procedures used in the case of 
minimum charter rates. 

Our hearings also indicate that the 
Board may be following a consistent pol- 
icy of limiting competition. They raise 
the question of whether the Board has 
been more interested in protecting the 
profits of the airlines than in searching 
for low-cost travel for the consumer. 

For example, several witnesses testi- 
fied that the Board’s recent proposals 
dealing with charter regulation will 
severely curtail charter travel and raise 
fares. More than 414 million passengers 
traveled on affinity flights last year. 
They accounted for nearly 70 percent of 
all charter flights. The CAB now proposes 
to eliminate these flights without author- 
izing any adequate substitute. Its pro- 
posals for a new “one-stop inclusive tour 
charter,” hailed as a “liberalization” of 
Board rules, in fact makes them more 
restrictive. It forbids charters from 
carrying more than one-quarter of 1 
percent of the number of passengers 
carried by the scheduled carriers. In the 
New York/Las Vegas market, for exam- 
ple, it would limit each carrier to one 
flight every 3 months. 

The Senate Commerce Committee, 
which has primary jurisdiction over Fed- 
eral airline regulation, has for some time 
been concerned over the lack of adequate 
authority to enable carriers to promote 
low-cost air transportation. It has re- 
ported out S. 1739, which is designed to 
make package holidays more readily 
available to the American people. I com- 
mend Senators Macnuson and CANNON 
and the other members of the Com- 
merce Committee who have developed 
this much-needed legislation. 

I, of course, support President Ford’s 
call for a national commission to study 
regulatory reform. I believe, however, 
that the Congress should not use that 
proposal as an excuse to delay immedi- 
ate reform or legislative proposals that 
are now before us or may arise before 
the proposed commission has completed 
its work. Inquiries into the CAB’s recent 
actions, including our subcommittee’s 
recent hearings, demonstrate the imme- 
diate need for congressional action. Iam 
sure the Commerce Committee and its 
Aviation Subcommittee will continue to 
exercise leadership on the question of 
airline regulation and economical air 
transportation. I hope my colleagues join 
with me in supporting legislative efforts 
to maintain and expand the availability 
of low-cost, efficient air transportation, 
and S. 1739 is designed to do just that. 

Finally, Mr. President, procedural re- 
forms of regulatory agencies cannot 
await the completion of the Commis- 
sion’s work. The Administrative Practice 
and Procedure Subcommittee has already 
discovered that the procedures used by 
the CAB in setting minimum charter 
rates did not provide the public or even 
departments of the Federal Government 
with a meaningful opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the decisionmaking process, 
and that policies harmful to the public 
often result from inadequate procedures. 
I hope my colleagues will, after due de- 
liberation, join with me in putting forth 
legislative proposals to require agencies 
to formulate significant policies only 
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after the public and other interested 
parties have a meaningful opportunity 
to participate. 

The Administrative Practice and Pro- 
cedure Subcommittee will be inquiring 
further into the CAB over the next few 
months. We will be working closely with 
the Commerce Committee and the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee in this endeavor and 
hope to develop legislation to improve 
the Board’s procedures. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
CORPS—PROGRESS AND ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
November 19, 1974, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal published an article by 
Jonathan Spivak, staff reporter of the 
Wall Street Journal, about the progress 
and accomplishments of the National 
Health Service Corps. As the Members 
are aware, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee has shown considerable con- 
cern over the last few years with the 
growing disparity between the health 
status of urban and rural America. Of 
particular alarm is the net decrease of 
rural primary care physicians at a rate 
of about 2 percent per year. We have 
indicated that if something is not done to 
reverse this flow, there will be no pro- 
vider capacity in rural America to de- 
liver the care that a National Health 
Insurance Act—if and when enacted— 
would finance. 

Mr. President, the Wall Street Journal 
article very clearly indicates that the 
work of the National Health Service 
Corps is one effort that is stemming this 
tide. As Senators know, the National 
Health Service Corps is a “pet” project 
of mine. I sponsored that legislation 4 
years ago and the fruits of this legisla- 
tion are now becoming apparent. I should 
also like to point out that the most 
recent Labor-HEW appropriations bill in- 
cludes further special efforts to bring 
medical care to mothers and infants in 
medically underserved rural areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Mr. Spivak be printed in the Rec- 
orp, and I commend this article to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL PROJECT Eases RURAL DOCTOR SHORT- 
AGE BY DISPATCHING NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 

(By Jonathan Spivak) 

Lovisa, Va.—For years Louisa County was 
afflicted with a virulent disease common to 
many rural regions. 

The malady not only drove local doctors to 
distraction but also forced many of the 
county’s acutely ill to journey to hospitals in 
nearby cities. The ailment: a shortage of 
doctors. 

But now this malady is yielcing to govern- 
ment therapy. The arrival of two energetic 
young medical-school graduates, who treat 
40 patients a day, has doubled the health care 
available to the county’s 15,000 residents. 

Care has thus improved at the Louisa Me- 
morial Medical Center, and the seriously ill 
feel less impelled to turn to hospitals else- 
where. “These guys keep them here and 
treat them and treat them well,” declares 
Dorothy Osterman, chief of nursing at the 
center. 
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The two new doctors, Richard O. Cum- 
mings and Robert Smith, are enlisted in a 
fledgling federal source known as the Na- 
tional Health Service Corps. It is designed 
to relieve the desperate shortage of doctors 
in rural America and also in the slum areas 
pf some cities, And it has begun to do just 
that. 

Begun less than three years ago with only 
20 recruits, the corps now numbers over 250, 
and it is remedying medical-service shortages 
in 190 communities, scattered from Unalaska, 
Alaska, to Belle Glade, Fla. 

Congress, in a new health-manpower 
measure, is expected to assure aid to many 
more out-of-the-way areas, The corps, which 
already claims to provide basic health care 
to an estimated 700,000 patients, hopes to 
serve 1.6 million Americans in 1976. 


TWO-YEAR TOURS 


Corps members, mostly recent medical- 
school graduates, agree to serve two years 
as general practitioners in isolated, govern~ 
ment-assigned areas at salaries of $17,000 to 
$18,000 a year; in addition, since Sept. 1, 
however, many have been eligible for spe- 
cial bonuses of $12,500. The corps members 
thus help provide a public service while 
gaining an established practice and on-the- 
job experience. The federal government and 
local communities share the cost. 

The government's hope is that most par- 
ticipants will decide to stay permanently 
after the two years in the places where they 
have served—providing lasting cures for local 
doctor shortages. And the signs are encourag- 
ing, with many corps members enthusiastic 
about their jobs. 

“We've had a superb experience,” says 
Dr, Cummings, a 1972 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Medical School who 
came to Louisa last year. He and Dr. Smith 
share Spartan offices in the basement of the 
32-bed Louisa hospital, Together, they admit 
half the hospital's patients. (There are only 
two other doctors in the county.) 

The corps physicians deal with all man- 
ner of ailments. Within one short span, Dr. 
Cummings checks 18-year-old Belinda Sharpe 
for various minor complaints and treats 69- 
year-old Susie Hill for laryngitis. The corps, 
he finds, “gives us a tremendous amount of 
clinical experience and judgment, helps us 
become independent and self-sufficient.” 


SOME LIKE IT SHOT 


While there has been some conflict with 
the hospital's older nursing staff and with 
some patients who prefer particular meth- 
ods of treatment (demand is strong for fre- 
quent shots, whatever the ailment), the 
community has come to depend on the two 
corps doctors. “We need them,” says A. J. 
Richardson, a hardware dealer. John Bul- 
lock, acting hospital administrator and for- 
mer Louisa postmaster, says of the two doc- 
tors, “They fill a vacuum, provide a big 
contribution to the care of the people in this 
community.” 

Patients also appreciate haying a well- 
manned health center in their town. “I want 
to get care here; I like the way it’s deliv- 
ered,” Barbara Lane, a real-estate agent and 
member of the hospital board, says. 

While Drs. Cummings and Smith prob- 
ably won't settle down here when their two 
years are up (they plan to take further 
training), a growing number of health serv- 
ice alumni are going into permanent prac- 
tice in the places where they were assigned. 

Though the retention rate among the 
corps’ first batch of recruits was only 3%, 
about 20% now are staying put after their 
required stint is completed, and National 
Health Service administrators hope to do 
better yet, One reason is the recruitment of 
more highly trained doctors who have com- 
pleted their hospital residencies and thus 
are prepared to take up private practice. 
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WITHDRAWAL SYMPTOMS 


Officials say the program has established 
33 self-sustaining medical practices, and 
they expect the number to rise to 100 by 
mid-1975 and later to 250. “Our goal in all 
sites is to go independent in two years,” one 
administrator says. 

Along with these high hopes for the fu- 
ture, the National Health Service Corps prides 
itself on its low-cost operation right now. 
Local communities are required to provide 
offices for the doctors and to pay all oper- 
ating expenses except their salaries. (Most 
of this money comes from the physicians’ 
charges, which usually are roughly compara- 
ble to other doctors’ fees In the area.) So 
the corps is able to serve several hundred 
thousand patients with a budget of only 
$12.3 million a year. 

Of course, its front-line physicians don't 
perform surgery or other sophisticated pro- 
cedures. The complex cases are referred to 
larger medical centers. “We have a clear 
mission and an effective way to carry it 
out,” says Dr. Edward Martin, the corps’ 
33-year-old director. 

Thus, in its small way, the corps is help- 
ing to counter two troublesome trends in 
American medicine: over specialization and 
the concentration of doctors in suburbs and 
cities, While the total number of U.S. physi- 
cians has increased 28% during the past 
decade. the proportion in general practice 
has dwindled sharply, and many rural areas 
have lost nearby medical service entirely. 
The doctor-population ratio of one per 500 in 
New York State is almost three times that 
of mostly rural South Dakota, 

EMPHASIS ON GENERAL 


Medical schools have begun to expand 
their training of genera] practitioners—the 
kind of doctors most likely to settle in rural 
communities. This year, 2,100 students. ap- 
pled for 1,150 general-practitioner training 
positions in medical-school residency pro- 
grams. The health corps hopes to attract 
these and other medical generalists, partic- 
ularly pediatricians and internists. 

“It's one of the many desperately needed 
devices to expand and reform the health- 
care delivery system,” according to Harold 
O. Buzzell, administrator of the Health Sery- 
ices Administration, which oversees the pro- 
gram. He and other officials of the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department hope to 
more than double the corps' size by 1977, 
partly to meet the expected demands of the 
national health insurance program that may 
get through Congress in the next year or 
two. 

Congress is receptive. It's popular among 
conservative lawmakers because it brings 
doctors to remote congressional districts that 
are often rock-ribbed Republican and it 
requires sponsorship by a local hospital, pub- 
lic health or other organization. Liberals sup- 
port the corps as a needed government role 
in the practice of medicine. 

Both houses of Congress favor enlarging 
federal medical-school scholarships and other 
support for the corps through a health- 
manpower bill that is likely to pass this year 
or next. (To qualify for the scholarships, 
students must agree to serve in the corps for 
at least two years.) Sponsors contend 19,000 
more physicians are needed in rural areas, 
nearly double the annual output of medical 
schools, and thousands more are required 
in the poor sectors of large cities, 

ESTABLISHMENT SUPPORT 

Despite its dependence on the government, 
the corps is endorsed by organized medicine. 
Local medical societies are given a right to 
veto projects they don’t like (none has), and 
the arrival of corps doctors eases the work 
loads of private practitioners. 

Here in Louisa, Dr. Guy Smith and Dr. 
Evelyn Daniel, who are in private practice, 
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display no antagonism toward their govern- 
ment competitors and indeed consult with 
them. 

In both rural and city-slum areas, the 
corps is easing doctor shortages in a number 
of ways. Many of the corps doctors are willing 
to make house calls. In fact, when word got 
around that Dr. Gerald Smith of the Home- 
stead-Montebello corps project in Baltimore 
was making house calls, he began to get 
requests from all over the city's North Side. 
“I'd get calis in the middle of the night; I 
had to put some limit on it,” he recalls. 

And at another corps project, the Daniel J. 
Flood clinic in Carbon County, Pa., you some- 
times can’t find a physician on duty because 
both of the doctors are out making houss 
calls. 

The Flocd Clinic (named for the area's 
Congressman, who exerts substantial influ- 
ence on health appropriations) is in a sparse- 
ly settled section of the Pocono Mountains, 
It‘s housed in a trailer-type dwelling donated 
by local citizens. There, Drs. James Myers and 
Larry Perin, both 28 years old, care for GOU 
patients a month, and the number is steadily 
rising. 

Among other services, the doctors offer a 
complete physical exam for $70 to $80 (about 
what others in the area charge), and in their 
year on duty they've diagnosed three cases of 
lung cancer. The clinic’s fiye employees per- 
form laboratory work, as commercial lab 
services available were found to be unsatis- 
factory, and take X-rays. As a convenience 
to patients, the physicians dispense 200 kinds 
of drugs. 

As they learn more about the real-life 
practice of medicine, these young medical- 
school graduates are also learning about 
themselves, “The more I'm here, the moro 
I realize I need to know,” Dr. Myers says, One 
shorteoming is treatment of obesity, a com- 
mon problem among clinic patients. Dr, 
Myers plans to leave next year for more 
training, but Dr. Perin, who comes from the 
area, may stay on permanently. So far, in 
any oase, the Flood Clinic has generated 
enough money to support only one doctor, 

That can be a problem in many of the 
places where the health service corps oper- 
ates. Its experts figure that a team of two 
doctors must take in $140,000 a year in fees 
to earn a net income of $30,000 each, the 
minimum that most physicians in private 
practice will settle for nowadays, But that 
total may be hard to attain; health-insur- 
ance coverage is narrower in rural areas than 
elsewhere, and doctors’ fees tend to be lower. 
One possible remedy is to have national 
health insurance, when it comes, pay more 
to rural doctors than they get now. 


A THREATENED VETO OF THE 
VETERANS EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Ford has indicated that he will veto 
the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjust- 
ment Act, more commonly referred to 
as the GI education bill, perhaps today 
or in the near future. 

If he does so, I believe that action 
should be severely criticized, and I will 
call upon Congress to demonstrate a 
profound opposition by overriding his 
veto. 

In a time of soaring inflation, this far- 
reaching measure would greatly benefit 
the thousands of men and women who 
so bravely served this country in the 
military. At a time when institutional 
education is becoming too expensive for 
so many students, this act would help 
our veterans meet the financial needs of 
pursuing a higher education. This legis- 
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lation, if enacted, would also be of sub- 
stantial assistance to the veterans who 
are seeking professional training, by 
lessening their financial hardships. 

Our veterans cannot be forgotten or 
ignored. Many served and sacrificed in 
what was a very unpopular war. They re- 
turned to a nation eager to demonstrate 
its gratitude, but which has so far given 
mainly empty promises. A large number 
of these veterans, in addition to facing 
high educational and vocational train- 
ing expenses, are struggling with such 
serious problems as unemployment, poor 
housing, and drug addiction. 

Mr. President, I believe the action 
taken by Congress in passing this much- 
needed legislation clearly demonstrated 
that we are determined to meet our 
obligations to our veterans. 

But we must stand ready to carry that 
determination one step further by over- 
riding a veto of this much-needed bill. 


THE NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 
AND CONSERVATION ACT OF 1974 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr, President, the 
Senate Commerce Committee’s hearings 
and intensive investigation into natural 
gas supply and pricing have resulted in a 
working paper of the Natural Gas Pro- 
duction and Conservation Act of 1974. 
The working paper proposes reforms of 
the Natural Gas Act to meet the needs of 
the seventies and beyond by increasing 
supplies of natural gas while preventing 
excessive prices. 

The Commerce Committee will hold 
hearings on the working paper on De- 
cember 4 and 5, 1974. The hearings will 
begin at 10 a.m. in room 5110 of the Dirk- 
sen Senate Office Building on both days. 
Copies of the working paper may be ob- 
tained by sending a self-addressed mail- 
ing label to the Chief Clerk, Senate Com- 
merce Committee, 5202 Dirksen Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20510. 

Mr. President, for Senator HOLLINGS 
and myself, I ask unanimous consent that 
the description and text of the working 
paper be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DESCRIPTION OF NATURAL Gas PRODUCTION AND 
CONSERVATION AcT oF 1974 
PURPOSE AND BRIEF DESCRIPTION 
The purpose of the proposed bill is to in- 
crease supplies of natural gas to the con- 
sumer while assuring consumers that infia- 
tion in natural gas prices will be kept under 
control. The bill establishes ceiling prices 
with automatic cost adjustment for new gas. 
They will provide new production incentives 
for producers and at the same time remove 
the uncertainty over future prices. Residen- 
tial and small commercial customers would 
be assured of fairly stable gas prices, based on 
the lowest cost at which available gas is being 
sold. Producers on Federal lands would be 
required to develop and produce natural gas 
as soon as practicable and Federal Power 
Commission procedures relating to certifica- 
tion would be streamlined. The proposal 
would prohibit natural gas from being 
squandered on larger boiler fuel uses that 
could be feasibly satisfied by alternative 
fuels, Consumers would be protected from 
unjustified price increases in flowing natural 
gas. New gas prices would be kept well below 
the monopoly level of alternative energy 

sources, 
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NEED 

HIGH INFLATION.—The Nation is faced with 
unacceptable levels of inflation that threaten 
economic stability at home and abroad. A 
prime cause of this inflation has been a 
quadrupling of oil prices on the world mar- 
ket to artificially high levels established by a 
cartel of exporting nations. These high world 
oil prices have been condemned as being ex- 
tortionate threats to the survival of the West- 
ern world’s economic system. Yet the 
monopoly price of oil established by the 
OPEC cartel is also fixing domestic prices for 
unregulated energy sources. Even though the 
United States imports only about 17 percent 
of its energy requirements, those imported 
supplies are causing the price on all domes- 
tic energy sources which are unregulated to 
rise to monopoly levels. Everyone is now pay- 
ing more not only for energy use, but also for 
all goods and services that use energy in the 
course of being manufactured or transported, 

Not surprisingly, the profits of the pe- 
troleum companies have risen to excessive 
levels as a result of the tripling of domestic 
unregulated crude oil prices together with 
Similar increases in intrastate natural gas 
prices, 

It is generally conceded that in the absence 
of controls the price of natural gas would rise 
to a price equivalent (on a BTU basis) to the 
intolerably high OPEC oil prices. Such a de- 
velopment would add to inflation and oil 
industry profits, 

THE NATURAL Gas SHORTAGE.—At the same 
time, a serious shortage of deliverable natural 
gas currently confronts the United States. 
Interstate natural gas pipeline companies 
have been unable to purchase sufficient quan- 
tities of natural gas to maintain their cur- 
rent deliveries. The curtailments of natural 
gas service threaten to cause widespread un- 
employment and shortages of industrial 
products. 

CURRENT FPO REGULATION.—The current 
regulatory system employed by the FPC is 
deficient because FPC procedures are them- 
selves very time-consuming and are subject 
to additional lengthy review in the courts. 
The FPC has exacerbated the problem since 
the onset of the natural gas shortage by 
promulgating a series of regulatory proce- 
dures, each of them promising higher prices 
to natural gas producers, but with no cer- 
tainty as to the duration of the new price. 
This chain of new procedures and higher 
prices, and the expectation of producers that 
deregulation by Congress is possible, have 
led companies who have discovered new de- 
posits of natural gas (largely on the Federal 
domain) to refrain from producing that gas 
until prices stabilize and certainty is estab- 
lished. This withholding in hopes of higher 
prices and administrative uncertainty are 
prime causes of the current shortage. 

Prices FOR New NATURAL Gas.—Those who 
would deregulate natural gas producers have 
claimed that none of the ceiling prices pro- 
vided under FPC regulation, despite the sub- 
stantial increases the FPC has allowed in the 
past few years, are adequate to stimulate suf- 
ficient effort by producers to end the natural 
gas shortage. However, even the proponents 
of total decontrol made only smail claims for 
its long-term impact on natural gas supply. 
With total deregulation, the Federal Energy 
Administration's Project Independence Blue- 
print only projects a production increase 
from 22.4 Tcf. in 1972 to 24.5 Tcf. by 1985. 
Opponents of deregulation have claimed that 
the FPC has already provided a high enough 
ceiling price, when judged by the actual costs 
incurred by natural gas producers. It is 
agreed by both, however, that deregulation 
at present would lead to natural gas prices 
equivalent to the monopoly fuel prices estab- 
lished by the OPEC cartel—approximately $2 
per thousand cubic feet, almost eight times 
the current average gas price. A recent study 
by the Library of Congress indicates that the 
first year cost of new gas deregulation would 
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be $5.43 billion, and that the annual cost of 
deregulation to the economy would grow 
until it reaches, in 5 to 7 years, approximately 
$17.7 billion per year. 

The clear need is for a price to be estab- 
lished that has a basis In the actual costs now 
being experienced by the producing industry 
and that provides a stronger incentive for 
new dedications by producers without reach- 
ing the extortionate and inflationary OPEC 
level. This price level, when established, 
should be firm and should be protected from 
the ravages of inflation, because producers’ 
decisions today are based on their price ex- 
pectations at the time when their production 
commences. It should not be subject to court 
review and the long delays inherent in FPC 
decisions and judicial review. 

PLOWING NATURAL Gas Rates.—The FPC has 
allowed substantial increases in the price for 
natur! gas already flowing in interstate com- 
merce. These increases provide no incentive 
for additional supplies, but merely add to 
consumers’ fuel bills at a time when utility 
rates are a major part of a severe inflation of 
living costs. These higher prices for flowing 
natural gas impact most severely on the resi- 
dential and small commercial customers who 
cannot switch to alternate fuels, and who are 
unable to pass along higher fuel costs to 
customers or consumers of their products. 

SMALLER Propucers.—There are literally 
thousands of natural gas producers, only a 
iew of which contribute large amounts of 
natural gas to interstate commerce. The small 
producers bear a higher risk than the large; 
they do not drill enough wells to statistically 
anticipate a certain proportion of successes, 
and consequently their risks often vary sub- 
stantially from that of the major companies. 
Yet they drill most of the exploratory wells, 
explore the marginal areas, and unlike the 
major oll producers, invest substantially all 
of their revenues in the search for new sup- 
plies. The burdens imposed by Federal regu- 
lation are relatively heavier on small produc- 
ers, and the likelihood of regulated prices 
being inadequate is greater. Special treat- 
ment of these small producers has been pro- 
posed by the FPO, but the FPC’s decision is 
among those pending final resolution, 

Waste or NATURAL Gas.—Since natural 
gas, which is in short supply, is a clean- 
burning, convenient, highly versatile fuel, 
and an important raw material for many in- 
dustries, it should be used efficiently and only 
where alternative fuels are not feasible. A 
relatively inefficient use of large supplies of 
natural gas is as boiler fuel for steam or elec- 
tric generation, For example, if such steam 
or electricity is used for space heating, it may 
require three times as much natural gas as 
if the gas had been used directly for heat- 
ing purposes. In addition, large boiler fuel 
users are often in a position to convert to 
alternative fuels and comply with air quality 
standards at much lower overall costs than 
small residential and commercial users. 
Higher pricing of natural gas does not solve 
this allocation problem because the conver- 
sion costs make natural gas much more val- 
uable for boiler fuel than alternative fuels. 
In fact, the most wasteful uses of gas are 
concentrated in the intrastate market where 
prices are highest because Federal regula- 
tions do not apply. Thus, in order to free 
natural gas for high priority users, it is 
necessary to restrict the use of natural gas for 
use in existing and new boiler fuel installa- 
tions which generate steam or electricity, 
where alternative fuel use is feasible. 

FERTILIZER PROpUCTION.—Natural gas is an 
essential ingredient in the production of 
fertilizer, demand for which is skyrocketing 
in the face of a growing shortage of food. 
The current natural gas shortage has not 
only threatened existing fertilizer produc- 
tion, but has made the necessary expansion of 
fertilizer production difficult. It would be a 
serious mistake to await an absolute expan- 
sion of natural gas supply, which might never 
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occur, before providing gas for such an es- 
sential purpose. The allocation of natural 
gas is a difficult task which may require 
further legislative action. But the need to ex- 
pand food production is so basic that alloca- 
tion of supplies of natural gas for food pro- 
duction stands out as a priority use that 
requires immediate attention. 


SUMMARY OF THE NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 
AND CONSERVATION ACT OF 1974 


‘The proposed bill is designed to be respon- 
Stye to operational problems and thus en- 
large the supply of natural gas at reasonable 
prices by; (1) providing natural gas pro- 
ducers new incentives and the certainty of 
prices and terms that have been absent under 
the current FPC regulatory approach and 
(2) requiring production on the Federal 
domain. At the same time the Act is designed 
to protect the consumers of natural gas by 
(1) outlawing most increases in the price of 
flowing gas to assure price stability for resi- 
dential and small commercial customers and 
(2) by keeping new natural gas prices well 
below prices for natural gas equivalent to 
the OPEC prices for oil which would be 
charged in the absence of reasonable price 
control 

STATUTORY FORMULA FOR New Gas PRice.— 
The proposal establishes a method for estab- 
lishing a base price for new natural gas 
which will adequately reimburse natural gas 
producers for their costs and risks. The FPC 
would be required to establish the basic base 
price within 180 days after the date of enact- 
ment within a statutory range between 40 
cents per Mef, and 60 cents per Mcf. No judi- 
cial review of the Commission decision within 
those statutory ranges would be permitted. 
The proposal also provides a formula which 
will govern future price changes in the base 
rate for new natural gas as applied to later 
sales by automatic adjustments to reflect 
changes in costs and inflationary trends. 
Once a producer has dedicated natural gas 
to interstate commerce, he will be allowed to 
provide in his contracts for up to a 2-percent 
annual price rise. Once this proposal is en- 
acted there will be no expectation of future 
price increases higher than the 2 percent 
per year increase over the applicable base 
rate, and there will be no fears that prices 
allowed by the law will be overturned or re- 
duced by the FPC or court action. With this 
kind of certainty, no producer will expect to 
profit in the future if he refrains from pro- 
ducing available natural gas at present. 
Nothing will do more to end the current nat- 
ural gas shortage than to provide such cer- 
tainty under a simple but fair statutory 
pricing formula for new natural gas. 

PRICE FREEZE ON FLOWING Gas.—The con- 
sumer is further protected by a virtual price 
freeze on natural gas presently flowing in 
interstate commerce, unless a producer can 
show that a price increase is necessary to 
cover higher costs of production or to elimi- 
nate discrimination. Paying more for flowing 
gas will bring the consumer no additional 
supplies. The working paper places the in- 
centive for new production of gas in the price 
available for new production. 

PROTECTION OF RESIDENTIAL AND SMALL 
COMMERCIAL Users.—To protect small users 
to the maximum extent possible from pay- 
ing higher prices for natural gas, pipelines 
are obliged under the proposal to assure that 
the benefits of the lower prices of flowing gas, 
which are kept stable under a provision in 
the working paper, would be made available 
first to residential and small commercial 
customers. 

SPECIAL INCENTIVES FoR SMALL PRODUCERS 
or NATURAL Gas.—Small producers of natural 
gas, those producing less than 10 million Mcf. 
per year, incur risks which are greater than 
the risks incurred by the major companies, 
because. among other things, they do not drill 
enough wells to be able to forecast a certain 
proportion of successes. For this reason, the 
working payer provides that these smaller 
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companies can charge as much as 50 percent 
more than the rate for new gas determined 
by the statutory formula. But gas discov- 
ered by major companies could not be sold 
by small producers or anyone else at prices 
higher than the statutory ceiling. 

INCREASING NATURAL Gas SUPPLIES—The 
proposal seeks to increase natural gas sup- 
plies in two additional ways: First, the PPO 
is directed to decide within 120 days applica- 
tions to construct facilities to bring new 
natural gas from the wells to the pipeline 
system, This would prevent unnecessary bot- 
tlenecks developing in the Commission. The 
effect of which is slower delivery of new nat- 
ural gas. 

Second, natural gas producers leasing Fed- 
eral lands are required to undertake and 
complete exploratory and developmental pro- 
grams to obtain maximum production at the 
earliest feasible date following the leasing 
of those lands. The proposal would end the 
withholding of natural gas by producers. 
Should a producer on Federal lands fail to 
commence deliveries of natural gas to pipe- 
lines within 18 months of the discovery of 
natural gas, he would forfeit his lease, unless 
the Commission found that the volumes dis- 
covered or developed were not of commercial- 
ly paying quantities or found other valid rea- 
sons for a delay in production. This section 
also provides for continued monitoring and 
annual reporting by the Department of the 
Interior on oil and gas development progress. 
It also requires all producers to make avail- 
able to the Commission current estimates 
of thelr reserves on a reservoir-by-reservoir 
basis and requires the Commission to make 
independent evaluations of such reserve 
data. This information will enable the Con- 
gress and the public to know the extent of 
our natural gas supply. 

NATURAL GAS AND PROPANE CONSERVATION.— 
The proposal would prohibit boiler fuel use 
of natural gas and propane in interstate and 
instrastate commerce for new industrial 
users where alternative fuel use is feasible. 
Current boiler fuel users of natural gas 
would be phased out as soon as practicable. 

NATURAL Gas FoR ESSENTIAL AGRICULTURAL 
Purposes.—The proposal would require the 
FPC to assure adequate supplies of natural 
gas for fertilizer production and essential 
agricultural chemicals in existing and new 
plants. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN FPC ADMINISTRATION.— 
The definition of new natural gas includes 
synthetic gas to clarify regulatory treatment 
of such sources, and to protect consumers. 
To foster its independence, the FPC is au- 
thorized to undertake civil actions in its own 
name and through its own attorneys. New 
FPC members and senior FPC employees 
would be prohibited from receiving any com- 
pensation or any employment from any per- 
son subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission for a period of 1 year following the 
termination of service with the Commission. 


s.— 

A bill to regulate commerce to assure in- 
creased supplies of natural gas at reason- 
able prices for the consumer, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Natural Gas Pro- 

duction and Conservation Act of 1974”. 

Sec. 2. The Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 717 
et seq.) is amended by striking out section 24 
thereof (15 U.S.C. 717w) in its entirety and 
by inserting immediately after the enacting 
clause thereof and before section 1 thereof 
(15 U.S.C. 717) the following: “That this Act 
may be cited as the ‘Natural Gas Act’. 

“TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS” 

Sec. 3. The Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 717 
et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new title: 
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“TITLE II—PRODUCTION AND CONSERVA- 
TION INCENTIVES 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘National Gas Production and Conservation 
Incentive Act.’ 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 202. As used in this title, the term— 

“(1) ‘affillate’ means any person directly or 
indirectly controlling, controlled by, or under 
common control or ownership with any other 
person, The Commission is authorized and 
directed to define the terms ‘control’ and 
‘ownership’. 

“(2) ‘boiler fuel use of natural gas’ means 
the use of natural gas as the primary source 
of fuel for the purpose of generating steam 
or electricity; 

“(3) ‘Intrastate commerce’ means com- 
merce between points within the same State, 
unless one such point is located upon Federal 
land within such State or unless such com- 
merce passes through any place outside such 
State; 

“(4) ‘Mef’ means a thousand cubic feet of 
natural gas of pipeline quality at 14.73 
pounds per square inch at 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit and containing at least 1,000,000 British 
thermal units of energy; 

“(5) ‘new natural gas’ means natural gas 
which is dedicated to interstate commerce 
for the life of the reservoir, but which the 
Commission in its discretion determines was 
not dedicated to interstate commerce prior 
to the date of enactment of this title; 

“(6) ‘old naturai gas’ is natural gas which, 
prior to the Cate of enactment of this title, 
was dedicated to interstate commerce as de- 
termined by the Commission on the date 
such natural gas was first certified; 

“(7) ‘producer’ means a person who pro- 
duces and commits to interstate commerce 
more than 10,000,000 Mcf of natural gas or 
who produces natural gas and does not 
qualify as a small producer; 

“(8) ‘purchaser’ means a person who pur- 
chases or acquires natural gas from a pro- 
ducer or small producer; 

“(9) ‘residential user’ means a person who 
uses natural gas for personal, family, or 
household purposes; 

“(10) ‘small commercial user’ means a per- 
son or governmental entity using less than 
50 Mcf on a peak day of natural gas usage 
in the preceding calendar year; 

“(11) ‘small producer’ means a person who 
is not an affiliate of a person who produces 
and commits to interstate commerce more 
than 10,000,000 Mcf of natural gas or of a 
person engaged in, or who is not himself en- 
gaged in, the transportation by pipeline of 
natural gas in interstate commerce and who, 
together with all affiliates, has not produced 
and committed to sale in interstate com- 
merce more than 10,000,000 Mcf of natural 
gas in the calendar year preceding or during 
the year in which he wants to qualify for 
small producer pricing under section 204 of 
this title as determined by the Commission; 
and 

“(12) ‘user’ means a person or govern- 
mental entity using any natural gas which is 
supplied in interstate or intrastate com- 
merce, 

“NEW NATURAL GAS 

“Sec. 203. (a) GenrraL.—Notwithstanding 
the provisions of sections 4 and 6 of this Act 
and except as provided in subsection (c) of 
this section, new natural gas may be sold in 
interstate commerce by a producer following 
the date of enactment of this title, only if its 
price does not exceed the sum of— 

“(1) a basic base price as determined in 
accordance with subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion; 

“(2) any applicable adjustment in accord- 
ance with subsection (b) of this section; and 

“(3) an additional amount, if any, author- 
ized to be charged under subsection (c) or 
(d) of this section. 
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“(b) BASE Price ApsJustTMenr.—Commenc- 
ing July 1, 1975, ana at annual intervals 
thereafter, the ‘basic base price enumerated 
in subsection (a)(1) of this section shall be 
adjusted for any inflation by multiplying 
it by a number whose numerator is the an- 
nual implicit price deflator for gross national 
product as of the date of computation and 
whose denominator is the implicit price de- 
fiator for gross national product for the base 
year 1974 as compiled by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis and initially published by the 
Department of Commerce. The adjusted 
base price shall only be applicable to new 
natural gas sold in interstate commerce dur- 
ing the year for which such adjusted base 
price is applicable. 

“(c) ANNUAL Price IncrEASE.—A producer 
may, at the time of dedication of new natural 
gas to interstate commerce, provide by con- 
tract for an annual cumulative increase in 
the price of such natural gas which is de- 
livered in a particular year. Such increase 
may not exceed 2 percent per year of the ad- 
justed base price at the time of such com- 
mitment. 

“(d) SPECIAL Price—The Commission may 
authorize a person to charge for new lique- 
fied or synthetic natural gas a special price, 
which is in excess of the price authorized in 
subsection (a) of this section, if such per- 
son establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Commission that such additional charge is 
necessary or appropriate to permit such per- 
son to recover costs incurred plus a reason- 
able rate of return on inyestment in produc- 
ing or making available to a purchaser such 
liquefied or synthetic natural gas. 

“(e) ExcrrTion.—(1) The Commission is 
authorized and directed to prohibit a pro- 
ducer of hew natural gas from selling such 
natural gas in interstate commerce at a price 
authorized in this section if— 

“(A) such producer had discovered such 
natural gas on Federal lands 18 months or 
more prior to the date of enactment of this 
title; and 

“(B) such producer does not establish to 
the satisfaction of the Commission that it 
was reasonable for such producer not to 
have dedicated such natural gas to interstate 
commerce prior to the date of enactment of 
this title. 

“(2) A producer of new natural gas who 
is prohibited by paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section from selling such natural gas in in- 
terstate commerce at a price authorized 
under this section shall only be permitted 
to sell such natural gas in interstate com- 
merce as if it were old natural gas. 

“(f) COMMISSION Basic BASE Price DETER- 
MINATION.—(1) Within 180 days following the 
date of enactment of this title, the Com- 
mission shall establish a basic base price 
for new natural gas which shall be not less 
than 40 cents per Mcf and not more than 
60 cents per Mcf, 

“(2) In establishing the basic base price 
for new natural gas within the range pre- 
scribed in paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
the Commission shall consider current costs 
of production of such natural gas and a 
reasonable rate of return on investment 
which is conducive to attracting capital 
necessary to Increase supplies of such natural 
gas. 

“(3) In establishing the basic base price 
for new natural gas the Commission shall 
proceed in accordance with the provisions of 
section 553, title 5, United States Code, and 
shall afford interested persons an opportu- 
nity to present testimony in oral hearings 
and shall permit limited cross-examination 
by representative parties on any issue of fact 
the Commission, in its discretion, determines 
is material if the Commission, in its discre- 
tion, determines such cross-examination is 
necessary and appropriate in light of the 
time constraint set forth in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. 
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“(4) There shall be no review by any court 
of a decision of the Commission establishing 
a basic base price which is within the range 
prescribed in paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion. 

“SMALL PRODUCER PRICING 

“Sec. 204, (a) GenersL.—Notwithstanding 
sections 4 and 6 of this Act and except as 
provided in subsection (b) of this section, 
new natural gas sold in interstate commerce 
by a small producer may exceed by no more 
than 50 percent the price authorized to be 
charged by a producer pursuant to section 
203 of this title. 

“(b) Transrres—New natural gas dis- 
covered by a producer, as determined by the 
Commission in its discretion, may be sold in 
interstate commerce by & small producer at 
a price not in excess of a price authorized 
to be charged by a producer pursuant to 
section 203 of this title, 


“OTHER NATURAL GAS 


“Sec. 205. (a) Generat.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Commission 
may not authorize any increase in any price 
a producer may charge that yields a total 
price above a price which it has authorized 
a similarly situated producer to charge for 
natural gas which is old natural gas, unless 
it finds that such increase is necessary to 
provide a price that would cover the cost 
of production of such natural gas. 

“(b) OrHer.—Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of sections 4 and 5 of this Act, natural 
gas other than new natural gas may not be 
sold in interstate commerce by a producer 
or small producer following the date of en- 
actment of this title at a price which exceeds 
the national area rate for natural gas which 
the Commission has established prior to the 
date of enactment of this title. 


“RESIDENTIAL AND SMALL COMMERCIAL USER 


“Sec. 206. The Commission is authorized 
and directed to— 

“(1) require any person to disclose the 
price and amount of old natural gas and 
new natural gas which enters any pipeline 
owned by such person; and 

“(2) require that the price charged resi- 
dential and small commercial users— 

“(A) is based upon the assumption that 
such users receive the old natural gas avail- 
able in the pipeline before any other users 
receive any such old natural gas; and 

“(B) includes an equitable assignment to 
such users transportation and other costs; 

“(3) disapprove any sale by a natural gas 
company to a person who is not complying 
with the requirements of paragraph (2) of 
this section. 


“INCREASING NATURAL GAS SUPPLIES 


“Sec. 207. (a) Prompr Cerrirication.—All 
applications made under section 7(c) of this 
Act (15 U.S.C. 717f(c)) for the sale of new 
natural gas by a producer or small producer 
shall be decided by the Commission in ac- 
cordance with this section. The Commission 
shall grant (with or without conditions) or 
deny such applications within 120 days of 
the filing of an application or within 120 
days after the date of enactment of this title, 
in the case of applications pending before the 
Commission on such date. The 120-day period 
shall commence with the date such appli- 
cations contain all of the information re- 
quired by the Commission. If the Commission 
fails to grant or deny any such application 
within such 120 days, the Commission shall 
be deemed to have approved such application 
as last submitted: Provided, That an appli- 
cation by a person claiming to be a small 
producer shall be deemed to be approved 
as if the applicant is a producer if the Com- 
mission later makes a determination that 
such applicant is not a small producer. Such 
application which is approved by the Com- 
mission or deemed to be approved shall be 
considered to be approved— 
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“(1) on the condition that new natural 
gas is irrevocably dedicated to interstate 
commerce; 

“(2) on the condition that the adjusted 
base price for the new natural gas so dedi- 
cated shall be the adjusted base price in 
effect as of the date of Such approval; and 

“(3) on such other conditions as the Com- 
mission determines, or has by rule deter- 
mined, to be necessary. 

“(b) PRODUCTION REQUIREMENT.—(1) Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, any 
agreement (including a renegotiation) per- 
taining to oil or gas development on Fed- 
eral lands consummated on or after the date 
of enactment of this title shall require, as 
a condition to such agreement, that the per- 
son granted the right of development design 
and implement immediately an exploratory 
and development program designed to ob- 
tain maximum production from such lands 
as soon as practicable, subject to submission 
of such „rogram to, and its approval by, the 
Secretary of the Interior. The person granted 
the right of development shall inform the 
Commission in writing immediately upon 
the discovery of natural gas on any such 
lands, and such person shall produce and 
begin selling such natural gas in interstate 
commerce within 18 months of the date of 
discovery unless the Commission finds, upon 
the petition of the person granted such 
rights, that the volumes of natural gas dis- 
covered or developed are not sufficient to be 
commerciaily viable or that other valid rea- 
sons (not including market demand pro- 
rationing) exist which justify delaying the 
production until a subsequent date certain. 

“(2) Unless such natural gas is produced 
and sold 18 months after the date of discov- 
ery of natural gas on such lands, or unless 
such & petition is granted and in effect, the 
rights that had been granted the person to 
develop natural gas or oil on the Federal 
lands covered by such agreement shall ter- 
minate and any sum paid for such rights 
Shall be forfeited. 

“(3) With respect to agreements pertain- 
ing to oil or gas development on lands owned 
by the Government of the United States 
(other than lands containing Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves) consummated prior to the 
date of enactment of this title, the require- 
ments of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section shall be applicable to the fullest ex- 
tent legally permissible and, to the extent 
not permissible, such agreements shall be 
terminated or renegotiated, by the earliest 
possible date. 

“(c) Reporrt.—The Secretary of the Im- 
terior, to aid in enforcement of subsection 
(b) of this section, shall report to Congress 
and the Commission within 90 days after the 
date of enactment of this title, and annually 
thereafter, on the status of all Federal lands 
leased for oil and gas development. Each 
such report shall list all parcels leased, the 
holder of such lease, the Interior Depart- 
ment’s prelease evaluation of probable 
quantities and values of oil and gas un- 
derlying such lease, the number of explora- 
tory and developmental wells drilled to date, 
whether oil and gas have been discovered 
at the time of the report, the date on which 
any oil or natural gas not being produced 
was discovered, estimated reserves of oil and 
gas,.and annual production of oil and gas 
therefrom. 

“(d) Reserve INFoRMATION.—Each produc- 
er and small producer shall make available 
to the Commission on a current basis an 
up-to-date account of the natural gas re- 
serves which it has discovered on a reseryoir- 
by-reservoir basis. The Commission is au- 
thorized and directed to take such steps as 
are necessary to verify and, if necessary, cor- 
rect such reserve information, and shall make 
such ‘reserve information available to the 
Congress and the public in a meaningful 
and understandable form. 
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“NATURAL GAS CONSERVATION 


“Sec. 208. (a) GENERaAL.—The Commission 
by rule shall prohibit boiler fuel use of nat- 
ural gas and propane in interstate and in- 
trastate commerce not contracted for prior 
to the date of enactment of this title by 
users other than residential or small com- 
mercial users unless, upon petition by a 
user, the Commission determines that— 

“(1) such user has a plan to convert as 
soon as possible to alternative fuels pro- 
duced in any State; or 

(2) it is not feasible to utilize such alter- 
native fuels at the time of such Commission 
determination. 

“(b) Exisrine Contracts.—The Commis- 
slon. shall prohibit as soon as practicable 
boiler fuel use of natural gas and propane 
contracted for prior to January 1, 1975, by 
users other than residential or small com- 
mercial users. In determining practicability, 
the Commission shall consider all relevant 
factors, including, but not limited to, the 
availability of alternative energy suplies pro- 
duced in any State, the ability to satisfy ap- 
plicable pollution prevention standards 
when using such alternative fuels, and the 
need to avoid imposing unreasonable eco- 
nomic hardships. 

“(c) PROCEDURE. —In implententing the 
provisions of this section with respect to 
intrastate commerce, the Commission shall 
apply the provisions of section 17 of this Act 
(15 U.S.C. 7p). 

“(d) Ervrecr on Otuer Laws.—Nothing in 
this title shall impair any requirement in 
any State or Federal law pertaining to safety 
or environmental protection, and the Com- 
mission in determining feasibility or prac- 
ticability as required in this section shall 
not assume that there will be any lessening 
of safety or environmental requirements 
established pursuant to State or Federal 
law. 


“NATURAL GAS FOR ESSENTIAL AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES 


“Sec. 209. (a) Genrra.— Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law or of any natural 
gas allocation or curtailment plan in effect 
under existing law, the Commission shall 
prohibit any interruption or curtailment of 
natural gas'and take such other steps as are 
necessary to assure as soon as possible the 
availability in interstate commerce of suffi- 
cient quantities of natural gas for use as a 
yaw material feedstock or process fuel, for 
which there is no substitute except propane, 
in the production of fertilizer and essential 
agricultural chemicals in existing plants 
(for present or expanded capacity) and in 
new plants. As used in this section ‘sufficient 
quantities’ means the amounts of natural 
gas which the Secretary of Agriculture certi- 
fies to the Commission are necessary to pro- 
vide sufficient fertilizer and essential agricul- 
tural chemicals (1) to meet domestic require- 
ments; and (2) to meet the Nation's obliga- 
tions to carry out humanitarian objectives, 
except to the extent that any such amounts 
are required to maintain natural gas service 
to existing residential and small commercial 
users. 

“(b) INTRASTATE ComMmeErce.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the rule 
implemented by the Commission pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section shall also 
apply with respect to the availability of 
natural gas sold in intrastate commerce in 
any State which has not, within 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this title, adopted a 
rule to implement the purposes of such sub- 
section. The Commission shall formulate 
rules and regulations to implement this sub- 
section.”. 

Src. 4. Section 16 of the Natural Gas Act 
(15 U.S.C. 7170) is amended by deleting the 
title thereof and inserting im lieu thereof “‘an- 
MINISTRATION”; (2) by inserting “(a)” im- 
mediately before the first sentence thereof; 


and (3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following two new subsections; 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Commission is authorized in any 
civil action to act In Its own name and 
through its own attorneys, and attorneys for 
the Commission shall supervise, and may, at 
the discretion of the Commission, conduct 
litigation in any civil action to which the 
Commission is a party. Upon request by the 
Commission, the Attorney General or the 
United States attorney for the applicable dis- 
trict shall assist the Commission. 

“(c) No Commissioner and no full-time of- 
ficer or employee of the Commission com- 
pensated at any time after such date at a 
rate in excess of that prescribed for grade 
GS-14 of the General Schedule, under section 
5332 of title 56, United States Code, shall ac- 
cept, directly or imdireetly, employment or 
any compensation or fees for services per- 
formed from any natural gas company or 
other person subject to regulation by the 
Commission for a period of 12 months after 
the date of termination of employment with 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of the Natural Gas Act 
(15 U.S.C. 717a) is amended (a) by inserting 
im paragraph (7) thereof after “thereof,” and 
before “but only insofar” the following: “or 
between a point upon Federal lands within 
& State and any other point,”; and (b) by 
inserting in paragraph (5) thereof after “un- 
mixed,” and before “or any mixture” the fol- 
lowing: “synthetic natural gas,”. 

Sec. 6. The Bureau of Economic Analysis 
shall continue to compile, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce shall continue to publish, 
the implicit price deflator for gross national 
product, in accordance with procedures con- 
sistent with those in effect. on November 2, 
1974, in order to carry out the purposes of 
this Act, 


THE U.S, ROLE IN SOLVING THE 
WORLD FOOD PROBLEM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, more and 
more Americans are realizing the desper- 
ate need for food in many parts of the 
world, and they are looking to their Gov- 
ernment for leadership in providing this 
food. Last Friday, Rev. Theodore Hes- 
burgh, chairman of the Board of the 
Overseas Development Council, wrote to 
President Ford on behalf of many leading 
citizens and private organizations. They 
pledged their full support to whatever 
steps he suggests to make more grain 
available to the nations where it is so 
badly needed. 

Our country has a tradition of re- 
sponding to emergencies like the current 
world food shortage. In 1947, President 
Truman called on this country to con- 
serve sufficient food to meet the emer- 
gency food needs of Europe. This appeal 
was made during a time of grain short- 
ages, serious inflation, and when the 
average American consumed far less 
grain than today. However, the people 
responded and saved the grain needed for 
a hungry Europe. 

I am confident that they will respond 
again this year to a similar appeal by 
the President. The number of requests 
for this action by the President is grow- 
ing, as indicated by Reverend Hesburgh’s 
letter and many other public statements. 
People want their Government to do 
what is right, to do what must be done 
immediately to prevent the starvation 
and malnutrition of millions of people. 

My. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that this letter, a telegram from 
Governor Harriman recalling the 1947 
appeal and requesting a similar appeal 
today, a New York Times article from 
1947, several other articles, a fact sheet 
on United States food aid, a partial list 
of respondents to the World Hunger Ac- 
tion Coalition mailgram on food aid, 
and statements by the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

WasuincTon, D.C., November 22, 1974. 
Hon. Geratp R. Forp, 
President of the United States, The White 
House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, PRESDENT: Record food prices, 
depleted reserve stocks, and a disappoint- 
ing harvest have raised the immediate spec- 
tre of famine for millions. I am writing to 
urge that the United States Initiate Immedi- 
ately the shipment of 2 million tons of U.S. 
food aid additional to the amount now pro- 
grammed to alleviate present conditions of 
critical starvation, and also plar another 2 
million ton increase for next spring and sum- 
mer, contingent on matching commitments 
by other donor countries. I and the many in- 
dividuals and Institutions joining me in this 
appeal to you pledge our support for what- 
eyer measures you think necessary to reduce 
food consumption in the United States to 
prevent these shipments from having an in- 
flationary impact. 

The World Food Conference in Rome has 
ended with really quite excellent plans for 
addressing the world food problem in the 
middie and longer term. If the United States 
continues to provide leadership and if other 
countries take seriously the US. Intentions 
state. so eloquently in Rome on your behalf 
by Secretary Kissinger, the world could 
create a successful new approach to hunger— 
mankind's historie scourge—that would 
stand as a great monument to the creative 
leadership of your Administration. 

This achievement will not be possible, 
however, if the United States and other rel- 
atively favored nations do not respond more 
effectively to the present food crisis. Despite 
the universal agreement in Rome that at 
least 5 to 6 million tons of grain in addition 
to the amounts now programmed and comi- 
mitted need to be shipped to the most se- 
verely affected poor countries, the World 
Food Conference ended without a decision to 
meet these already recognized minimum sur- 
vival needs. 

The world’s food supply for the coming 
year is Inadequate to meet the global de- 
mand, and consumption will therefore be re- 
duced in any case. The stark choice the in- 
ternational community must now address is: 
Will we act to ensure that the minimum 
survival needs of the impoverished are met? 
Or will price serve as the global rationer, 
dooming millions to further misery and 
death? 

We believe that the 5 to 6 million ton 
shortfall in grain availability before the next 
harvest in May and June cannot be met with- 
out a substantially larger and more immedi- 
ate action than the U.S. Government has yet 
indicated to the American public, and are 
greatly concerned that the U.S. Government 
has yet indicated to the American public, 
and ere greatly concerned that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment may not respond in time to avert 
hundreds of thousands and possibly millions 
of needless deaths over the next year. The 
immediate food problem appears to be seri- 
ously aggravated during each week that 
passes without a mejor response by the 
United States. 
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Exporting country stocks are daily being 
depleted—in many cases for relatively non- 
essential uses—and will not be replenished 
until the June wheat harvest in the case of 
the United States and the fall harvest in the 
case of Canada. Purtherfore, if additional 
food is to be provided without having an in- 
flationary impact, there will need to be some 
changes in present planned use and reduc- 
tion of consumption. 

The longer we postpone savings through 
consumption reduction, the greater the re- 
duction that will be needed—and, therefore, 
the more difficult. Finally, the most acute 
need in South Asia will be in late winter and 
spring of 1975—before the June harvest— 
when existing stocks will have been depleted. 
It is imperative, therefore, that shipments 
begin as soon as possible, starting no later 
than next January. 

We believe the crucial decisions on the 
scale of American response should be made 
within the next few weeks, and preferably 
before November 29, when the major grain 
exporting nations are scheduled to meet in 
Rome with the poor countries most seriously 
affected by import shortfalls. The United 
States—which, after all, earned $6 billion 
more from grain price increases last year— 
should not further postpone action in the 
hope of persuading other industrial and 
OPEC countries to move simultaneously; 
Canada and the European Community have 
already acted and we should likewise move 
now, 

We understand, Mr, President, that you 
can make these shipments under your exist- 
ing authorities without need of further prior 
legislative action by Congress, and we fur- 
ther understand that the Senate—in Reso- 
lution 329, sponsored by a bipartisan group 
of 38 Senators and passed in August—has 
also urged that you increase food aid this 
year by the amount we, too, are recommend- 
ing. 

We recognize that it will not be easy to 
provide an additional 4 million tons of food 
relief in the current crop year, which repre- 
sents a doubling of the present announced 
level of the Food for Peace Program. But the 
alternative is not morally acceptable. The 
starvation of millions, while an even greater 
number are eating more than is healthy, will 
be worse than a moral travesty; the spread 
of famine and misery guarantee a degree of 
economic and political instability potenti- 
ally disastrous for all in an interdependent 
world. 

Moreover, the failure to muster up the 
political will to prevent a massive human 
catastrophe will further undermine the faith 
of citizens everywhere in the capacity of the 
world to cope with the problems it now faces. 
Such an indication that the world’s prob- 
lems had indeed become unmanageable 
would have dangerous psychological conse- 
quences everywhere. 

Adding $800 million to the federal budget 
also will obviously be difficult at a time when 
large budget cuts have already been initiated. 
There is no escaping the question of priori- 
ties. We must ask whether the threat to 
human security and well-being posed by the 
food crisis does not outweigh some of 
the more traditionally recognized security 
threats—and whether a budgetary adjust- 
ment is not appropriate. Humans who die 
prematurely cannot be resurrected; military 
hardware which has been delayed in pro- 
curement can be acquired in a later year. 

The anticipated buildup of 600,000-800,000 
tons in U.S, rice reserve stocks can be tapped. 
Negotiated delays in commercial export de- 
liveries to Europe, Japan, Iran, and the 
U.S.S.R. are another possible source of addi- 
tional grain, They are not facing starvation; 
indeed, Russia wants grain to substantially 
increase its feeding of livestock. Finally, a 
selective program to reduce food waste and 
reduce American consumer demands for 


grain could be another element in the needed 
strategy. 

In a telegram of support which I enclose, 
Governor Averell Harriman provides a useful 
reminder that in 1947, under even more diffi- 
cult conditions, President Truman called on 
Americans to conserye*244 million tons of 
grain to stave off famine in Europe during 
the winter of 1947. President Truman then 
called on Americans to take many specific 
actions to save food, including meatless days, 
saying a slice of bread a day, and closing 
distilleries for 60 days. 

Today our total food supply is far greater 
and Americans consume far more than they 
did in 1947, The emergency relief now re- 
quired could be made available without an 
inflationary impact through far less drastic 
measures today—if we have the necessary 
national political will and government 
leadership. 

Many Americans want to participate in a 
major global response to halt the epidemic 
of rising malnutrition and starvation in the 
world. This was illustrated graphically on the 
Thursday before Thanksgiving, while you 
were in South Korea, when hundreds of thou- 
sands of university students fasted as a 
food-saving and money-raising gesture. But 
Americans can participate effectively only 
following your leadership. This was the cen- 
tral thrust of the petitions addressed to you 
with 260,000 signatures, including many from 
Grand Rapids, which Senator Percy presented 
to Ambassador Scali on October 31. 

Among the many leading citizens and pri- 
vate organizations joining me in pledging our 
full support to whatever steps you, Mr, Presi- 
dent, urge upon the American public in 
order to make more grain available for food 
this year, are the following: Dr. W. Sterling 
Cary and Dr. Claire Randall, President and 
General Secretary, respectively, of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; Terence Cardi- 
nal Cooke, Archbishop of New York, for the 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops; 
Rabbi Mare Tanenbaum, National Director 
of Interreligious Affairs of the American 
Jewish Committee; Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
President, Bread for the World, and former 
General Secretary, World Council of Church- 
es; Presiding Bishop Allin of the Episcopal 
Church; Dr. Charles Kraemer, Chairman, 
General Executive Board of the Presbyterian 
Church of the U.S.A., William P. Thompson, 
Stated Clerk, United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A,; Herbert J. Waters, Chairman of 
the World Hunger Action Coalition, and 
President of the American Freedom from 
Hunger Foundation; Mayor Wes Uhlman of 
Seattle; Mayor Kenneth Gibson of Newark; 
Robert O. Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
of Atlantic Richfield; Chancellor John Cald- 
well, North Carolina State; Frank Goffio, 
Executive Director of CARE; Terry Herndon, 
Executive Secretary, National Education As- 
sociation; Ruth C. Clusen, President, League 
of Women Voters; and Jean Mayer, Professor 
of Nutrition, Harvard University. 

Among the myriad global problems that 
beset you today, Mr. President, certainly 
there can be no greater problem or oppor- 
tunity than that of sustaining human life 
itself. We count our blessings at Thanksgiv- 
ing and we look forward to Christmas joy 
in abundance. What greater moral uplift to 
our nation, following the disillusionments 
of Vietnam and Watergate, than a call to the 
humane imperative of helping our less for- 
tunate brethern around the world as only 
we can. It is given to you, Mr. President, in 
a most unique way, to sound the call that 
will spell the difference between global dis- 
aster and new hope for millions. In helping 
others, we will, I believe, most powerfully 
help ourselves and restore our moral leader- 
ship in this very troubled world. 

Very sincerely yours, 

{Rey.) THEODORE M. HESBURGHĦ, C.S.C., 
Chairman of the Board. 
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| Telegram] 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
November 22, 1974. 
Rev, THEODORE HESEURGH, 
Overseas Development Council, 
Washington, D.C. 

On October 5, twenty-seven years ago, 
Truman in first televised presidential ad- 
dress called on American public to conserve 
sufficient food that fall and winter to meet 
emergency food needs of war devastated Eu- 
rope before its next harvest. As Secretary of 
Commerce I joined with Secretary of State 
Marshall and Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son in appealing for public support of Presi- 
dent Truman’s goal of voluntarily saving over 
two and one half million tons (100 million 
bushels) of grain. President Truman made 
his appeal during time of grain shortages, 
price inflation and when the average Ameri- 
can consumed far less grain than today. The 
American people responded and saved the 
needed grain for immediate shipment to a 
hungry Europe. 

Faced with today’s food crisis in South Asia 
and Africa I join you in urging President 
Ford to provide two million tons of grain im- 
mediately and two million additional as other 
industrial and oil countries match the U.S. 
I will also gladly join you and others in sup- 
porting President Ford in an appeal to the 
American public to make the voluntary food 
savings which would enable the emergency 
life saving shipments to be made without 
adding to U.S. inflation. 

AVERELL HARRIMAN: 


PARTIAL List OF RESPONDENTS TO WORLD HUN- 
GER ACTION COALITION MAILGRAM ON Foop 
AID 
Kenneth A. Gibson, Mayor of Newark, New 

Jersey. 

Ruth ©. Clusen, President, League of 
Women Voters of the United States. 

Bishop Edward E. Swanstrom, Executive 
Director, Catholic Relief Services, USCC. 

Hyman Bookbinder, American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 

Michael Shower, Executive Director, World 
Federalists. 

D. J. Karzag, Direct Relief Foundation, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

George Gerardi, President, League for Eco- 
nomic Assistance and Development. 

R. Adam De Baugh, Director and Editor, 
Center for the Study of Power and Peace. 

AFRICARE. 

Anthony Lake, Executive Director, Inter- 
national Voluntary Service. 

Aileen Gorman, Executive Director, 
tional Consttmer Congress. 

Sister Francine Zeller, President, Leader- 
ship Conference of Women Religious. 

Frank Goffio, Executive Director, CARE, 
Inc. 

Cliffiyn Bromling, 
Project. 

Most Rev. John Allin, Presiding Bishop, 
Episcopal Church. 

Eugene Carson Blake, President, Bread for 
the World. 

Terry Herndon, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Dr. Charles Kraemer, Chairman, General 
Executive Board, Presbyterian Church of the 
US, 

Garvin Hudgins, Director, National Associ- 
ation of State Universities and Landgrant 
Colleges. 

Jean Mayer, Professor of Nutrition, Har- 
vard University. 

Social Action Division, Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mrs, Jean Eckstein, President, 
Council of Catholic Laity. 

Mr, James Leonard, President, UNA/USA, 

Joseph Francis, SVD, President, Catholic 
Conference of Major Superiors of Men, 

Sister Mary Bernita, RSM, Our Lady of 
Mercy Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Na- 


Director, One World 


National 
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Sister Natalie Lann, Monroeville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jeremy Harrington, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Anna Mae Westerkamm, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dominican Sisters of the Stek Poor, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: 

Marjorie Vinal, Executive Director, Worid 
Affairs.Council of Rhode Island. 

Sister Mary Joseph, Community President, 
Glen Mary Sisters, Cincinnati, Obio. 

William F. Ryan and staff, Center of 
Concern, 

Justice and Peace Center staff, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 

Dr. K. B. Rao, Executive Secretary, World 
University Service. 

Sister Mary Adrian and Sisters of Mercy, 
Province of Cincinnatt. 

Anne and Jack MacFadyen, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sister Joanne Seiser, Chicago, Illinois. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Chicago, Illinois. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Immaculate Con- 
ception Convent, Dayton, Ohto. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Cooperative 

John T. Caldwell, Chancellor, North Caro- 
Hna State University. 

James A. Cogswell, Director, Task Force on 
Mugi Hunger, Presbyterian Church of the 

8. 

Leon Shull, Executive Director, Americans 
Tor Democratic Actio. r 

Robert F. Lewis, National Farmers Union, 

William H. Sandweg, President, National 
Council of Catholic Men. 

Mrs. G. Sam Zilly, President, National 
Council of Catholic Women. 

Helen T. Meakin, Cincinnati, Chio. 

Sisters of Mercy, Social Action Conference, 
Cincinnatt, Ohio. 

Sister Elizabeth Lang, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Revs. Fabian Gurstle, Aidan Schaefer and 
Roman Pfalzer, OPM, Escanaba, Michigan, 

Sister Elizabeth Cashman, Assistant Vicar 
for Religious, Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Covington, 


Paculty of Notre Dame Academy, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Sister Jermaine Conroy, General Counselor, 
Dominican Sisters of St. Mary of the Springs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Barbara Bode, The Children’s Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Paul Clifford, Student Advisory Committee 
on International Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

William Attwood, NEWSDAY, Garden City, 
NY. 

Social Action Committee, 
Charity, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Milton T. Smith, International Presi- 
dent, B'Nat Brith Women, Washington, D.C. 

Mary Rose Hensel, 838 West 8th Avenue, 
Tarentum, Pa. 

George Chauncey, Chairman, Washington 
Interreligious Task Force On Hunger, D.C. 

Wiliam Cotter, President, African-Ameri- 
can Institute, New York. 

Edward C. Pomeroy, Exec. Director, Ameri- 
can Assoc. of Colleges For Teacher Education. 

Washington Office, United Presbyterian 
Church In The USA. 

Ms, Mary K. Moore, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Concerned Students of Fontbonne Aca- 
demy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Bellevue, 
Ky. 

Helen and Ralph Holste, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sisters of the Precious Blood, Sister Char- 
maine Grilliot, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. Thomas Cantwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Social Action Office, Archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


Sisters . of 
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The Sophomore Biology Students of NDHS. 
For Girls, Chicago, Illinois. 

Felician Sisters, Kensington, Pa. 

Catherine Moorman, Milford, Ohio. 

Sister Miriam Clare Heskamp, Sisters. of 
St. Francis, Oldenburg, Indiena. 

Very Rev, William Behringer, Provincial 
Superior, Marianists of Ohio, Inc. 

Jane and Amelia Walsh, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sister Roberta Marie Doneth, Sisters ol 
St. Francis, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Fontbonne Academy High School, Bethel 
Park, Pa. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Wilson, Iowa City; Iowa. 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Sara Akin, Phyllis Hannon, Rosemary 
Meguire, Ludow, Ky. 

Arthur Diamond, Ed Keck, Caroline Hum- 
phry, Rosemary Davis, Yvonne King, Judy 
Tensing of the St. Mark Gay Street Extension, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 

The Maryknoll Fathers, Cincinnati, Ohto. 

Sisters of Saint Joseph Fontbonne Con- 
vent, Bethel Park, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Robert Busam, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Holy Family Community, Dayton, Ohio. 

Sister Joan Puls and Sister Regina Wil- 
liams, Justice & Peace Center, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

Nancy Wiley, Milford, Ohio. 

Father Conleth Overman, Holy Cross Cen- 
ter, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Norbert Roll, Milford, Ohio, 

Sister Joan Groff and Sister Patrick Ann 
O'Connor, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mary Boyd, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

St. Andrew Parish, Rev. Robert. J. Busch- 
miller, Milford, Ohio. 

Sybil Smith, Executive Director, Vermont 
Council on World Affairs, Burlington, Vt. 

Sister Mary Assunta Stang, S.C., President, 
Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Thimons, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

Sister Jane Aucoin, New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. Paul Niehaus, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sisters of Notre Dame Summit Country 
Day School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dorothy Steinkamp, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Melvin G. Myers, Acting Exec. Director “Pro 
Tem", Church World Service, N.¥.C. 

Ann V. Cruz, Covington, Ky. 

Sister Mary Catherine Hunt, President of 
the Sister of Divine Providence, Kentucky 
St. Ann Convent, Melbourne, Ky. 

Patricia Pieper, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jim Goetsch, Friends of the Third World, 
Wayne, Indiana. 

Rev. Leonard Foley and Rev. Sylas Olek- 
sinski, Friar Hurst Retreat House, Cincinnatt, 
Obio. 

Helen Nordioh, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sisters of Saint Joseph, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chris Bayhle, Cincinnati, Ohto. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Rita Convent— 
Rockford, Minois. 

Mrs. William J. Niehaus, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Jovian Weigel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Helen Moorman, Dayton, Ohio. 

Lorraine M. Bittner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dorothy Hier, Chicago, Dilinois, 

Olga D. Steen, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Joseph Klus, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sisters of St. Dominick, St. Pius Convent, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Sister Rita Spalding, Ft. Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mrs. Robert W. Puthoff, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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of Catholic Laity. 
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Ad hoc Committee of 350 où behalf of MIT 
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BACKGROUND Facrs on U.S, Foon Am, OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, NOVEMBER 22, 1974 


1. What is the food aid need? The UN. 
estimates that 8-12 million tons of addi- 
tional aid is required before next fall in 
order to prevent larger-scale famine and 
rising malnutrition. India, Bangladesh, Sri 
Lanka, Pakistan, Ethiopia, and Tanzanta are 
particularly hard hit. The U.S. government 
estimates that an additional 5-6 million tons 
of aid are required by June 30. 

2. How much should the U.S. provide? 
Because of its dominance of the world food 
market, the U.S. will have to provide half the 
total—or 4 million tons—if the total Is to be 
met. At least 2 million tons of the mecrease 
needs to get underway immediately to halt 
the epidemic of famine. Canada and the EEC 
have already raised their food aid for the 
coming year above historic levels, but they 
and other potential aid givers are now 
awaiting a U.S. lead. If the U.S. takes major 
action, pressure on the Europeans, Japanese, 
Australians, Canadians, and OPEC countries 
to do more will be intensified. If the U.S. 
refuses to respond to the crisis, others are 
not likely to make a major new response. 

3. How much food aid ts the U.S. already 
giving? In the mid-sixties, when India faced 
@ comparable food crisis, the total annual 
U.S. food aid program was 18 million tons, 
with 7 million going to India alone. By 1972, 
the last “normal” year for our food aid 
program, the total provided was 9 million 
tons. 


In fiscal 1974, as food prices rose and the 
world food crisis emerged, the program, fell 
to just 3.3 million tons. The Administration 
has planned to raise the fiscal 1975 food aid 
commitment to over 4 million tons; circum- 
stances require an expansion to 7-8 million 
tons, This will still be less than half our 
programs in the mid-sixties. 

4. How much will the needed increase in 
U.S. jood aid cost? Approximately $800 mil- 
lion. This will not be easy when reducing 
the federal budget has been given top prior- 
ity; we simply must face the question of 
priorities. This expansion, which would save 
millions of Mves and help forestall further 
social disintegration in many regions, will 
cost two-thirds as much as one Trident 
submarine. 

5. Will this program spur domestic infia- 
tion? If the government merely began mak- 
ing these additional purchases without any 
accompanying actions, commodity prices 
would be bid upward to some degree. Even 
this effect can be overstated; the Adminis- 
tration recently decided to sell over 2 million 
tons of grain to the Soviet Union, apparently 
without. fearing any significant inflationary 
impact. 

But there are also many measures the Ad- 
ministration could take to reduce the poten- 
tial inflationary impact. The following are 
suggestions of possible policies in this 
regard: 

a) Negotiate delays in commercial ship- 
ments of wheat and sorghum to Japan, the 
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Soviet Union, Iran, and Western Europe. Any 
countries planning to continue livestock ex- 
pansion this year (when most are cutting 
back), such as the Soviet. Union, should be 
encouraged to share the burden by reducing 
feeding. 

b) Call for an immediate suspension of 
wheat feeding to livestock, which will absorb 
2-3 million tons of wheat this year. 

e) Draw down our large carry-over stocks 
of rice, which are expected to grow by 600,- 
000-900,000 tons this year, according to 
USDA. 

d) Make a publio appeal for voluntary 
reductions in consumption of grain-intensive 
meats of, say, 5 percent; altering meat grad- 
ing standards and labels to encourage less 
grain-fed beef; ending bread servings with 
restaurant meals without a specific customer 


policies for making the needed grain avail- 
able; we are prepared to promote and support 
such a p fully before the public. 

6. Why shouldn’t the OPEC countries foot 
the bill? The answer is, of course, that those 


before ofl prices were dramatically raised in 
and this was due in part to a con- 


bought in the US. 
ar has cost it over $500 million— 


solving tt, the OPEC countries have made 
known their willingness to participate m 


fair share, we can use all possible leverage 
on others to do their share. If the V.S. fails 
to improve upon its current inadequate 
stance, our leverage will be non-existent. 

7. Isn’t the situation in India and Bangla- 
desk hopeless? In the several years before 
droughts and global energy, fertilizer, and 
food crises struck South Asia—with devastat- 
ing price rises in all three areas—South Asian 
agriculture had generally experienced dra- 
matic gains. Thus, India’s wheat output more 
than doubled in just seven years from 1965 
to 1972, illustrating the progress that is pos- 
sible—and birth rates dropped sharply as a 
result of improved living conditions in the 
Green Revolution areas. These countries, and 
the developing world as a whole, still have 
vast unexploited agricultural potential. Tap- 
ping the potential will require financial and 
technical resources as well as social changes. 

8. Are the American people likely to sup- 
port a major new humanitarian effort to stave 
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off jamine? The growing response of dozens 
of citizens’, religious, and campus groups 
around the country suggests that. many in 
the public are far more willing to act than 
the government is assuming. Under the lead- 
ership of Cardinal Cooke, many Catholics in 
New York are observing meatless Wednes- 
days, and Episcopal Bishop Moore has made 
the same appeal. Oxfam reports that many 
hundreds of thousands of people across the 
country enlisted to fast. yesterday, in order 
to make more available to those in danger. 
Thousands of students In æ variety of cam- 
puses ranging from the University of Seattle 
to Yale to George Washington University 
have Initiated major programs to assist the 
hungry. The World Hunger Action Coalition 
has obtained a quarter of a million signa- 
tures on a petition calling for an immediate 
expansion of U.S. food aid, 

After a decade of Vietnam and Watergate, 
many Americans are anxious to see their gov- 
ernment take a constructive, humanitarian 
role, Through silence and inaction, the United 
States is now making the critical decisions 
by default. The people deserve the chance to 
make their own choice; a frank presentation 
of the current situation, and the dilemmas 
we confront, is in order. Our fudgment is 
that, if fully presented with the facts, a siz- 
able majority will choose to respond more 
meaningfully than the United States has so 
far. 


—- 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 6, 1947} 


Truman CALLS ON Nation To Forreco MEAT 
TUESDAYS, POULTRY, Eas THURSDAYS: ALL 
To Arp EUROPE 


(By Samuel A. Tower) 


Wasuincrom, October 5.—President Tru- 
man asked the American people tonight to 
observe meatless Tuesdays and use no poul- 
try or eggs on Thursdays and to save a slice 
of bread a day. 

He urged adoption of other food conserva- 
tion measures to provide the necessary ship- 
ments needed to prevent starvation and suf- 
fering in Europe this winter, 

Among other steps, he augmented a sixty- 
day shutdown by distillers, saying that “this 
action alone will feed millions of hungry 
people.” 

Mr. Truman also said that he was moving 
against “gambling” hr grain. He said he had 
directed the Commodity Exchange Commis- 
sion to require the grain exchanges to raise 
their margin requirements to at least 33% 
per cent, He served notice that refusat 
mean action by the Government to limit the 
amount of trading. 


EXAMPLES SET FOR NATION 


In a half-hour broadcast from the White 
House to further the Government's. cam- 
paign for voluntary food conservation to 
meet European relief needs the Chief Ex- 
ecutive gave his whole-hearted approval and 
endorsement to an immediate food-saving 
program mapped out by a preceding speaker, 
Charles Luckman, chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Citizens Food Committee. 

In addition to aiding the survival of Euro- 
pean peoples crushed by the misfortunes of 
nature and the aftermath of war, adherence 
to the food conservation program, the Pres- 
ident. pointed out, would contribute to the 
struggle against inflation and foster lower 
prices, 

He told his audience that Mrs. Truman 
had directed the White House to follow the 
food-saving program and that he in his 
capacity as Commander in Chief, had or- 
dered the military services to comply. 

GRAIN SAVING BY INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Luckman, in advancing a plan of ac- 
tion for the preservation of food by all seg- 
ments of the ecomomy, announced that the 
distilling industry, et a meeting here this 
week, would be asked to deciare a sixty-day 
emergency suspension of operations. 
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At a meeting last week more than half of 
the industry had pledged a 50 per cent re- 
duction In the use of grain. 

Four Srers To Save Fooo OFFERED BY 

PRESIDENT 


Wasuincrom, October 5.—President Tru- 
man's guide for the nation’s food consumers 
during the crisis in Europe: 

I. Use no meat on Tuesdays. 

2. Use no poultry or eggs on Thursdays. 

3. Save a stice of bread every day. 

6. Public eating places will serve bread 
and butter only on request. 

“It is simple and straight forward,” said 
the President. “It can be understood by all. 
Learn. it—memorize it—keep it always in 
mind.” 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 23, 1974} 
Four Mtron Tons or Foor Am Is Uncap BY 
THREE CLERGYMEN 
(By Dan Morgan) 

Three prominent clergymen appealed to 
President Ford yesterday to support a plan 
for shipping up to £ million tons of food, 
costing $800 million, to hungry people abroad 
by next summer. 

The plan was outlined at a Washington 
press conference by the Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, chairman of the Board of the 
Overseas Development Council and president 
of Notre Dame. 

Supporting the appeal were Terrence Car- 
dinal Cooke of New York, and Rabbi Marc H, 
Tannenbaum of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 

“Asa Jew who lived through the holocaust 
(in Europe), I find it morally incredible that 
a country as rich as the United States can 
live through a period when dozens of holo- 
causts are taking place around the world 
without taking more effective action,” Rabbi 
Tannenbaum said. 

The U.S. has p food aid shfp- 
ments for 1974-1976 of around four milhon 
tons, valued at about $1 Dillion. Mr. Hes- 
burgh called on Mr. Ford to “initiate imme- 
diately” the shipment of two miton tons of 
additional food aid, and to add another two 
million if other donor countries match the 
American step. 

“Delays Im commercial export deliveries to 
Europe, Japan, Iran and the Soviet Union 
can provide one source of additional grain,” 
Mr. Hesburgh said. “A selective program to 
reduce food waste and reduce American con- 
sumer demands for grain could be another 
element in the needed strategy. The antici- 
pated buildup of U.S. rice reserves can also 
be tapped.” 

Mr. Hesburgh conceded that providing the 
relief would cause budgetary strains here but 
sald “there fs no escaping the question of 
priorities.” 

He also released supporting telegrams from 
former New York Gov. Averell Harriman; 
Harvard nutritionist Jean Mayer,- Newark 
Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson, and others. 

The clergymen were joined on the panel 
discussing the food crisis yesterday by world 
Tood expert Lester R. Brown, Patricia Young, 
ehairperson of the Crusade Against. Hunger, 
and Herbert J. Waters of the World Hunger 
Action Coalition. 

On Nov. 29, the world’s principal grein- 
producing countries and major importers 
will meet in Rome to discuss ways of meet- 
ing the crisis. 

A number of congressmen also have de- 
manded that Mr. Ford announce a new U.S. 
commitment then. In a new development, a 
House proposal to include livestock products 
in the U.S. food aid abroad was introduced. 

The bill, submitted by Rep. John Melcher 
(D-Mont.) calls on the government to buy 
livestock and distribute processed or pack- 
aged meat. Cattlemmen view the step as pro- 
viding some relief. from sagging prices. 
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[From the New York Times, Noy. 23, 1974] 


RISE IN U.S. Foop Arp ABROAD DEMANDED 
BY HEsBURGH GROUP 


(By Leslie H. Gelb) 


WASHINGTON, November 22-—The Rev. 
Theodore Hesburgh urged today that Presi- 
dent Ford act to provide an additional four 
million tons of American food aid “to halt 
the epidemic of rising malnutrition and star- 
vation the world now faces.” Father, Hes- 
burgh, the president of Notre Dame, said 
that he represented dozens of religious and 
civic-action groups, 

James P. Grant, president of the Overseas 
Development Council, speaking at the same 
news conference as Father Hesburgh, noted 
that the President had the authority to pro- 
vide the additional aid without Congres- 
sional approval, then said “this single in- 
dividual has the power to determine whether 
millions of people will live or die.” 

Like a number of Senators who challenged 
American food aid policy at the United Na- 
tions Food Conference in Rome last week, 
action groups are moving toward confronta- 
tion with the Ford Administration. 

The dispute is shaping up over a tangle 
of moral, pocketbook and political issues 
that boil down to what one State Depart- 
ment official said on the question “whether 
Americans will sacrifice during a time of 
inflation to prevent starvation.” 

These groups are seeking to influence a 
meeting of the principal grain-exporting 
countries (such as the United States, Can- 
ada and the Soviet Union) and principal im- 
porting countries (such as India and Ban- 
gladesh) in Rome on Nov. 29. 

As determined at the World Food Confer- 
ence, tood pledging and financing arrange- 
ments are to be made at this meeting, 

MATCHING SET-UP SOUGHT 


The Hesburgh plan entails the immediate 
shipment of two million tons of grain to 
needy nations followed by another two mil- 
lion tons next summer “contingent on 
matching commitments by other donor 
countries.” 

This would be in addition to the 3.3 mil- 
lion tons in food aid presently announced by 
the Ford Administration. 

Father Hesburgh said the cost of his pro- 
posal would be $800 million. This would be 
over and above the present food aid budget 
of about $1 billion. 

According to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, $200 million will now buy either one 
million tons of wheat or 500,000 tons of 
rice. 

Prior to the Rome conference, pledged 
world wide food aid totaled between six and 
seven million tons of grain. At the confer- 
ence, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations maintained that a 
minimum of eight million was necessary 
above the pledged total. The United States 
position was that the shortfall was closer to 
five to six million tons. 

Mr. Grant maintained today that unless 
Washington immediately set aside the re- 
quested additional four-million-tons, this 
amount would quickly become fully com- 
mitted to commercial sales. 

Father Hesburgh said that his new 7.7 
million ton American goal could be met by 
delays in commercial export deliveries and by 
& “selective program” to reduce American 
food consumption. 


HESBURGH Bios Forp SEND 2 MILLION Tons 
oF Foop Arp 

WASHINGTON, November 22.—The Rev. 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, president of Notre 
Dame University, urged President Ford to- 
day to approve immediately an increase of 
two million tons in food aid to avert world 
famine. 

The cost, Father Hesburgh said, would be 
about $400 million, or one-third the cost of a 
single Trident submarine. The alternative, 
he said, is widespread starvation. 
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Father Hesburgh, who is also chairman of 
the Overseas Development Council here, made 
his request for new United States food aid 
even though President Ford turned down last 
week an appeal from the United States dele- 
gation to the World Food Conference for a 
one million-ton increase in food aid. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
November 24, 1974] 


Foro Urceo To DOVBLE WoRLD Foop AID PLAN 
(By William K. Wyant Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, November 23.—In a pre- 
Thanksgiving plea, the Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh called on President Gerald R. Ford 
Saturday to order immediate shipment of 
2,000,000 additional tons of food assistance 
from the United States. 

Father Hesburgh, president of Notre Dame 
University, was joined in the request by 
Protestant and Jewish church leaders and by 
private organizations seeking more decisive 
action to alleviate hunger in poor countries, 

The group urged, in addition to the prompt 
dispatch of 2,000,000 tons, that President 
Ford plan to ship 2,000,000 more tons of 
grain next spring and summer, contingent on 
matching commitments by other relatively 
well-to-do nations. 

Among the myriad global problems that 
beset you today, “Mr. President,” Father Hes- 
burgh said in a letter to Mr. Ford, "certainly 
there can be no greater problem or opportu- 
nity than that of sustaining human life 
itself.” 

Shipping an additional 4,000,000 tons 
would more than double what the Ford Ad- 
ministration currently has in mind for the 
fiscal 1974 Food for Peace program. 

The additional cost would be about $800,- 
000,000. In Asia and Africa, 1,000,000 tons of 
grain will feed about 5,000,000 persons for a 
year. 

Church representatives who appeared with 
Father Hesburgh Friday at a press conference 
here included Rabbi Marc H. Tanenbaum of 
the American Jewish Committee, Ms. Patricia 
Young, who heads the National Counsel of 
Churches Crusade Against Hunger, and 
Cardinal Terence Cooke, Archbishop of New 
York. 

Also speaking were James P, Grant, presi- 
dent of the Overseas Development Council, 
a private agency concerned with foreign aid 
problems; Lester R. Brown, international 
food authority with the council, and Herbert 
J. Waters, chairman of the World Hunger Ac- 
tion Coalition. 

Father Hesburg is board chairman of the 
Overseas Development Council. He attended 
the recent World Food Conference held under 
United Nations auspices at Rome. 

The background of the appeal was that 
the Rome conference ended without a clear 
decision as to how the United States and 
other wealthy nations would meet an im- 
mediate need for 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons 
of grain essential to the hungry in the com- 
ing winter. 

“Time is running out,” Grant said. “All the 
grain to be produced this year has been 
produced, If you slip into January, it will be 
too late.” 

The objective of the Hesburgh group was 
to persuade President Ford, who turned down 
an appeal at the Rome conference for 1,000,- 
000 more tons of grain, to agree to the addi- 
tional 4,000,000-ton commitment before next 
Friday, the day after Thanksgiving, when 
the United States and other major grain- 
exporting nations meet again in Rome. 

In return, the American proponents of ad- 
ditional food aid by the United States 
promised that they would support measures 
President Ford might find necessary to cut 
food consumption in this country, thereby 
avoiding inflationary consequences of the 
stepped-up emergency program. 

“We count our blessings at Thanksgiving,” 
Father Hesburgh wrote in his letter to Mrs. 
Ford, “and we look forward to Christmas joy 
in abundance, 
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“What greater moral uplift to our nation, 
following the disillusionments of Vietnam 
and Watergate, than a call to the humane 
imperative of helping our less fortunate 
brethren around the world as only we can. 

“It is given to you, Mr. President, in a 
most unique way, to sound the call that will 
spell the difference between global disaster 
and new hope for millions. In helping others, 
we will, I believe, most powerfully help our- 
selyes and restore our moral leadership in a 
very troubled world.” 

Grant said at the press conference, which 
was arranged by the Overseas Development 
Council, that under the law President Ford 
need not wait for congressional action but 
could “decide tomorrow” to process and ship 
2,000,000 more tons of grain. 

“It’s a rare time in history when a single 
man can decide whether millions of individ- 
uals live or not live,” Grant said. 

Rabbi Tanenbaum said that assisting the 
poor and hungry outweighed all other moral 
commandments of the Bible. Information 
about people dying of hunger has been avail- 
able for months, and it is morally unaccept- 
able that Americans stand by and do nothing 
about it, he said. 

In the last several years the nation’s ship- 
ments under Food for Peace have been de- 
clining, Stocks have diminished and prices 
have gone up. With the American grain crop 
this year about 40,000,000 tons short of ex- 
pectations, President Ford has been reluctant 
to pledge additional help in specific terms. 
THE WorLp Foon Crists—A PASTORAL PLAN 

or ACTION 


(Approved by the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops, November 21, 1974) 

The world food crisis is part of the larger 
pattern of global interdependence. The crisis 
is linked directly and systemically with ques- 
tions of environment, population, economic 
relationships, political and military power. 

World hunger and malnutrition are part 
of this complex pattern. They must be at- 
tacked on two levels: immediate assistance 
programs to prevent starvation in many re- 
gions in the world; and a long range program 
to increase food production, especially in the 
less industrialized nations. 

The long range program must strike at the 
root problem of underdevelopment which 
plagues the people of many nations. Plans 
for agricultural development require the co- 
operation by the U.S. government, the poorer 
nations, the FAO, and voluntary agencies in- 
cluding religious organizations such as our 
own Catholic Relief Services. 

It is not enough, however, that such de- 
velopment merely foster economic growth. 
Development must significantly reach the 
“little farmer” and so-called marginal peo- 
ple, and reduce the gap between the wealthy 
and the poor. Christian missionaries have 
effective contacts with the poor sectors of 
these societies and have demonstrated the 
capacity to assist materially in their agri- 
cultural development. Efforts by these mis- 
sionaries merit increased support by the 
American religious community. 

Moreover, the food crisis poses for the 
United States both domestic and interna- 
tional implications. An appropriate pastoral 
response for the Church must include a series 
of interrelated activities at the level of pub- 
lic policy/legislative program, community 
information and education, and pastoral 
practice. 

A. PUBLIC POLICY /LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

The bishops, acting through the United 
States Catholic Conference and its General 
Secretary, propose a program of public dis- 
cussion directed toward influencing appro- 
priate executive and legislative action which, 
in a systematic and organized way, will seek 
to achieve national policies effectively deal- 
ing with the food issue, internationally and 
domestically. 

The fundamental premise of the program is 
that food is a unique commodity and a sacred 
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resource. The guidelines for legislative int- 
tiatives meriting USCC support are the fol- 
Towing: 

First, Increase genuine agricultural devel- 
opment overseas; technical assistance and 
development programs must be expanded to 
promote greater food production in the less 
industrialized nations; 

Second, imcrease funding for Food for 
Peace (PL 480); as an immediate step in- 
crease substantially food allocations through 
Title M of Food for Peace (humanitarian 
aid), and resist efforts to use food as a po- 
litical and strategic weapon; 

Third, modify U.S. trade policies to lower 
trade barriers and to provide just prices for 
Imports from poor countries. Special trade 
prefererices for these nations’ exports and 
substantially increased adjustment assistance 
for adversely affected U.S. workers and Mm- 
dustries must. be part of this revised trade 
policy; 

Pourth, assure American farmers of a fair 
return for their capital and labor. The pro- 
ductivity and viability of American agricul- 
ture must be maintammed. Serious disruption 
of this sector of the economy could adversely 
affect the world food crisis; 

Fifth, promote more equitable distribution 
of resources in the United States, Areas of 
legislation in this regard are the following: 
expanding programs of food stamps and 
school lunches, providing special assistance 
to the elderly, the unemployed and the poor, 
revising Income tax burdens, and restruc- 
turing land use policies; 

Sizth, protect. both family farmers who are 
often subject to severe economic pressures in 
the agricultural cham of food production, 
processing and sales, and also consumers In 
middie and lower Income categories; 

Seventh, modify the operation of the free 
market system, especially the impact of the 
large corporation, when it stands in the way 
of justice, 

B. COMMUNITY INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


Since the food crisis is a long term problem 
as Well as one of immediate concern, it will be 
necessary to keep the structural dimensions 
of the issue, both in its factual and moral 
aspects, before the public. The Church has 
means of doing this through already funded 
programs which merit implementation at the 
national, diocesan and parish level. Among 
them. are the following: 

First, Its educational system for adults, 
youth and children; 

Second, its access to the public through 
the secular and religious media of press, 
radio and television; 

Third, workshops, special days of reflection 
and study for priests, religious communities 
and laity. 

C, PASTORAL CARE 


The most direct, universal and concrete 
contact the Church has with its people fs 
at. the level of pastoral ministry. Unique op- 
portunities are available to promote the 
Church's deep concern about human devel- 
opment. 

I. Liturgy: The themes of life, bread, com- 
munity, solidarity, and responsibility flow 
through the symbol and substance of the 
liturgical life of the Church. These can be 
woven into teaching, worshipping and prayer 
experiences whieh address the food crisis to 
the whole community. Liturgical seasons of 
the Church’s year are especially appropriate, 
for example, Advent, Lent, rogation days, the 
Holy Year. Particularly to be encouraged are 
parish and diocesam programs of worship, 
fasting and abstinence on appointed days, 
The funds from such fasting would be di- 
rected toward efforts ministering to the needs 
of others. 

2. Lifestyle: A major pressure on food sup- 
ply is the pattern of consumption. Especially 
evident in our consumer-oriented way of life 
are the waste of food and the excessive con- 
sumption of energy. Appeals to Christian 
conscience of responsible stewardship high- 
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lighting the practice of days of fast and ab- 
stinence, flow from the deepest roots of our 
biblical and ecclesiastical traditions. We 
urge the whole Catholic community—priests, 
religious and laity—to join with us in ob- 
serving at least two days a week as days of 
fast. We also urged resistance to advertising 
and other forms of social pressure which 
promote affluent and wasteful eating habits. 

3. Locating and feeding the hungry: In 
this time of food scarcity, inflation, economic 
recession and rising unemployment, methods 
of pastoral care require renewal and adapta- 
tion. First, awareness must be heightened 
about the condition of mahy members of our 
society, and efforts by priests, religious and 
laity must be intensified to locate and min- 
ister to those suffering severe hardships in 
our dioceses, parishes and Iocal communities. 
Commanding attention, In particular, are the 
aged on limited fixed incomes, the working 
poor and the unemployed, and families and 
individuals on welfare and other public 
assistance programs. 

Second, support. for increased activities 
must be given to such agencies as Catholic 
Charities, Catholic Relief Services, the Cam- 
paign for Human Development and others. 
This will enable them to intensify their 
efforts to provide immediate short term relief 
and to work for long term structural changes 
for human development. 


CONCLUSION 


In this pastoral response to the food crisis 
the American Catholic community is called 
to address a broad agenda of tissues. World 
hunger and malnutrition present Church 
agencies, diocesan offices, parishes, educa- 
tional systems, the bishops, priests, religious 
and laity, that is, the whole Church, with 
am opportunity to experience an essential 
dimension of its mission: acting on behalf of 
justice and participating in the transforma- 
tion of the world. This should be done in the 
context. of a broad ecumenical effort, work- 
ing with other Christians, Jews, those of 
other faiths and all men and women of good 
will, 

The goals outlined here for the Church are 
only a beginning. No document could possi- 
bly embrace the many activities and pro- 
grams which will be required to respond to 
the cries of the hungry and to what Pope 
Paul has called this “crisis of civilization and 
solidarity.” 


NatTrowal. Counctn or THE 
CHURCHES OP CHristT, 
New York, N.Y. 

Americans who profess faith in a loving 
God and the oneness of His people cannot 
enter this season of traditional family feast- 
ing, happy children’s faces, gift-giving and 
hope with the same foy and anticipatioi be- 
cause we are so painfully aware of the 
broken family circles, suffering children and 
the hopelessness of global famine and death. 

We are calied instead to a new appreciation 
of spiritual values over material possessions, 
a new sense of the meaning of Biblical truths 
and a new understanding of the interdepend- 
ence of the human family. These are the les- 
sons of our publie and private worship and 
the motivation of our historic humanitarian 
programs of worldwide direct food afd and 
self help development projects, such as those 
carried out by Church World Service. 
Churches and religious organizations have re- 
newed and enlarged their support as the 
issue of world hunger has become daily a 
more serious crisis. Individual denominations 
and the NCC have raised world hunger to a 
priority level. People are already responding 
with personal changes in life style and acts 
of Christian citizenship. In mid-December 
representatives of member denominations 
will meet in a two-day working session to 
plan future steps of coordination and action. 

This task of mobilizing the willing spirits 
of the American people would be made Mmf- 
nitely easier if the Administration accepted 
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its responsibility to lead the Nation In meet- 
ing this massive over-riding human issue 
..- M a call to share and sacrifice. 
Therefore, we implore the President to 
commit our Nation to the appropriate pledge 
of grain, and to do it now... an act that 
would give this Thanksgiving Proclamation 
a Meaning as profound as the first celebra- 
tion, We, In turn, pledge our full resources 
to follow this leadership in personal involve- 
ment and moral sensitivity to the human 
suffering around us. We will do all we can to 
create public understanding and strengthen 
the pubiic will to support the commitment 
of America’s resources to demonstrate our 
re of the common destiny of all the 
children of God. 
Dr. W. STERLING CAREY, 
President: 
Dr; Cramre RANDALL, 
General Secretary. 
Ms. PATRICIA YOUNG, 
Chairperson, NCC crusade against hunger. 


CHEF JUSTICE EARE WARREN— 
TRIBUTES IN THE HARVARD LAW 
REVIEW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
current issue of the Haryard Law Review 
contains four éloquent tributes to Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, who died on July 9, 
1974. 

The tributes are by Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan, who was Chief Justice Warren's 
colleague on the Supreme Court for 
many years; by Prof. Charles L. Black, 
Jr., and Louis H. Pollak, who are twa of 
the Nation’s outstanding constitutional 
scholars; and by John Hart Ely, who 
once served as a law clerk to Chief Jus- 
tice Warren and who is now om the fac- 
ulty of Harvard Law School. 

One passage in Professor Black’s trib- 
ute, describing the very human Chief 
Justice that Earl Warren was, portrays 
æ side of Mr. Warren that was familiar 
to many residents and visitors in Wash- 
ington and loved by all of us. As Profes- 
sor Black writes: 

Something else that I saw does not speak 
for itself; Indeed, I don’t know whether I can 
adequately express something thet was a feet- 
ing I never verbalized at the time. E saw hint 
on several occasions, in those days, leaving 
the building alone at night. One could fee? 
in the salute of the guards the respect of 
people who had felt and experienced his re- 
spect for them, an unfeigned respect that 
showed in his return of their good night. 

F watched that lonely figure leaving. I 
think I saw in it the steadfast cahn of 2 man 
who had found his great work, and had 
that day done the part of ft that fell to that. 
day. He saw his work. He did it, by the light 
given him and with all his might. He hae 
earned his rest. 


Mr. President, E ask unanimous con- 
sent that the four tributes be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tributes 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Harvard Law Review, 
November 1974} 
CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN 
(By William J. Brennan, Jr.*) 

As one who served with Earl Warren on 
the Supreme Court for thirteen of the six- 
teen years be presided as Chief Justice, I 


» Associate Justice, United States Supreme 
Court. A.B., University of Pennsylvania, 1928; 
LL.B., Harvard, 1931, 
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take deep pride that the Review has taken 
this means of honoring the memory of one 
of the great figures of American history. The 
record that richly earned him that distinc- 
tion is in his decisions. Those decisions are 
a permanent monument to the great skills of 
leadership, energy, humanity, and quiet wis- 
dom he brought to his great office. I shall not 
discuss those decisions but limit these brief 
comments to some vignettes from my mem- 
ory of him as Chief Justice and cherished 
friend. 

Earl Warren was physically a large man, 
naturally gregarious and open, with a warm 
and engaging smile. It was impossible to dis- 
like him. He liked people and people liked 
him. He was instinctively courteous and sen- 
sitive to the feelings of others. He put 
strangers at their ease immediately. However 
great their judicial differences with him, his 
brethren (sixteen Associate Justices during 
his tenure) without exception personally 
were very fond of him. 

It is the fashion to refer to the Supreme 
Court during his years as the “Warren 
Court," That does not of course signify that 
he dominated the shaping of the Court's de- 
cisions. Whatever the case of John Marshall, 
Earl Warren would be the first emphatically 
to say that this was not true of him. Func- 
tioning in the Nation’s fledgling years, 
Marshall’s Court perforce fashioned the prin- 
ciples that ruled the great constitutional de- 
cisions of that time. In contrast, most of the 
notable decisions of the Warren Court 
adopted or expanded upon constitutional 
views espoused—often in dissent—in cases 
decided before Earl Warren was appointed 
Chief Justice. For his brethren, however, the 
“Warren Court’ is highly appropriate as 
recognition of his effective leadership in a 
time that brought to the Court the greatest 
diversity of deeply troublesome and contro- 
versial questions in the Court’s history. 

He directed our weekly Court conferences 
superbly. He spent many hours in prepara- 
tion for them, usually in bed in the early 
hours of the morning. The agenda of cases 
seeking review lengthened as the years went 
on, but he never failed to have a complete 
grasp of the issues involved in each case and 
to state those issues lucidly and concisely 
for the benefit of his brethren. He encour- 
aged the fullest discussion of each case but 
had an enviable knack for ending simless 
discussion. 

The unique difficulty of Supreme Court 
decisionmaking tends to develop close pro- 
fessional and personal relations among the 
Justices. There is the remote chance, how- 
ever, that widely disparate judicial views— 
sometimes heatedly espoused and bitterly 
fought—can spill over into personal differ- 
ences, Earl Warren’s example of utmost sen- 
sitivity to the airing of differing views and 
his innate courtesy toward his brethren set 
the pattern that usually kept the most heat- 
ed discussions within limits of decorum and 
personal consideration. But he was human 
and on rare occasions (not more than twice, 
as I recall) his usually tightly controlled 
temper flared when he took offense at some- 
thing said and he erupted with harsh words. 
That happened too from the Bench when 
an oral announcement of Justice Frank- 
furter expanded on his written filed opin- 
ion. This was the announcement of Justice 
Frankfurter’s dissent, which I joined, in 
Caratativo v. California, The Court without 
opinion but after argument summarily af- 
firmed the judgment of the California Su- 
preme Court denying review of a prison 
warden’s determination that a criminal 
condemned to death was not insane and 
could be executed. Justice Frankfurter’s oral 
announcement went beyond the dissenting 
opinion to say things about California’s 
penal system that struck a sensitive nerve 
in the Chief Justice. That system, largely 
his handiwork as Governor of California, was 
his great pride. He took the unusual step, 
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almost as personal privilege, of answering 
Justice Frankfurter’s oral announcement in 
words that scarcely obscured his resentment, 
and detailed at length the history and vir- 
tues of California’s progressive penal system. 

He had granite integrity. He also had a 
deep-seated sense of fairness that condi- 
tioned both his approach to decisions and 
his relations with his brethren, Indeed con- 
ditioned his entire life. He bent over back- 
wards in assigning opinions to assure that 
each Justice, including himself, wrote ap- 
proximately the same number of Court opin- 
ions and received a fair share of the more 
desirable ones. When President Johnson in- 
sisted, over his strenuous objection, that he 
chair the Warren Commission that investi- 
gated the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy, he adamantly rejected his brethrens’ 
plea that they be allowed to relieve him of 
the burden of opinion writing until the Com- 
mission work was completed. 

Throughout that Term he spent early 
morning and late evening hours at Commis- 
sion headquarters opposite the Court and 
carried a full burden of Court work during 
the day, His concern for his colleagues was 
manifested even in trivial matters. He carried 
the principle that he was only primus inter 
pares to the extreme length of vigorously op- 
posing the increase from $500 to $2500 of the 
differential between his salary and the salary 
of an Associate Justice. He was even embar- 
rassed that only he among the Justices was 
provided with a government automobile. 
He was always genuinely concerned with 
the well-being of his colleagues and third 
families. 

His concern with fairness was also the hall- 
mark of his jurisprudence. People were his 
concern, especially ordinary people—the dis- 
advantaged, the downtrodden, the poor, the 
friendless. The memory of his own uphill 
struggle from the poverty of his youth never 
left him, nor the lesson that discrimination 
against the disadvantaged breeds poverty de- 
grading to human dignity. He strongly be- 
lieved that individual human dignity was a 
primary value fostered and protected by the 
Constitution. It outraged him that a state 
court enforced a restrictive covenant that 
Mmited burial privileges to “members of the 
Caucasian race,” resulting in the denial to a 
widow of the right to bury her husband, a 
Winnebago Indian, even after services had 
been conducted at the grave site and the 
burial party had disbanded. Similarly, he 
fought for the summary reversal of a state 
criminal contempt conviction of a black 
woman who refused to answer questions from 
the witness stand until counsel stopped ad- 
dressing her by her first name “Mary” and 
addressed her as “Miss Hamilton.” Approval 
by the states in both cases, in his strong 
view, demeaned human dignity and was 
therefore unconstitutional state action. 

This thread of concern for human dignity 
also runs through more famous decisions. He 
wrote Miranda v. Arizona as a step toward 
enforcing a constitutional framework of 
criminal justice consistent with human dig- 
nity and democratic equality by mandating 
enlightened and civilized treatment by law 
enforcement officers of criminal suspects. He 
wrote Brown v. Board of Education, which 
held that segregated education threatened 
impairment of the human dignity of black 
school children and was therefore unconsti- 
tutional: “To separate them from others of 
similar age and qualifications solely because 
of their race generates a feeling of inferiority 
as to their status in a way unlikely ever to be 
undone.” In the voting cases, often said by 
him to be the most important of his tenure, 
he saw disenfranchisement of minorities and 
malapportionment as twin evils denying their 
victims a fair and equal opportunity to en- 
joy democratic equality and full human 
dignity. 

Possessed of an equal right to vote, the 
least of us, he thought, would be armed with 
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an effective weapon needed to achieve a fair 
share of the benefits of our free society, In 
sum, he perceived that at the core of the 
process of government erected by the Fram- 
ers—unwieldly, imperfect, wearisome, some- 
times maddening—lay a profound vision of 
justice, and that it was the duty of the Court 
to make that vision a reality for the least of 
men. He expressed his vision after his retire- 
ment in these words: 1 

“Where there is injustice, we should cor- 
rect it; where there is poverty, we should 
eliminate it; where there is corruption, we 
should stamp it out; where there is violence, 
we should punish it; where there is neglect, 
we should provide care; where there is war, 
we should restore peace; and wherever cor- 
rections are achieved we should add them 
permanently to our storehouse of treasures.” 

His love of sports was another yery hu- 
man trait. He was an ardent hunter and fish- 
erman; indeed, his brethren’s parting gift to 
him upon his retirement was a specially made 
shotgun in which he took great pride, and 
with which he last hunted in California only 
a few months before his death, He rarely 
missed a football game of the Washington 
Redskins (I went to many with him) and 
managed every Fall to attend a World Series 
baseball game if the Series involved a city 
not too far from Washington. He was the 
perfect companion on an outing, kindly, 
pleasant, well-balanced, and amazingly well- 
informed. 

None of us believed that he would slow 
down when he retired, and he did not. He 
retained chambers at the Court primarily to 
do some writing. He wrote one book and be- 
gan the writing of others, but was soon un- 
able to resist the lure of the immense num- 
ber of invitations which deluged him from 
campuses all over the country. He began ex- 
tensive travels to colleges and universities 
throughout the country. He usually made no 
formal or prepared speech but engaged in 
informal question and answer sessions at 
which students could ask and receive an 
answer to virtually any question. The expe- 
rience gave him a tremendous lift; his eyes 
would shine as he expressed enthusiastically 
his belief that the future of the country was 
safe in the hands of the coming generation. 

I last saw him only two hours before his 
death, He wouldn’t talk with me about his 
health. He wanted an update on the status 
of the proposal to create a National Court of 
Appeals. He strongly opposed the proposal. 
Its adoption, he was convinced, threatened to 
shut the door of the Supreme Court to the 
poor, the friendless, the little man. To many 
of his colleagues, certainly to me, he was the 
Super-Chief. History will surely accord him 
a first place in the pantheon of our greatest 
judges and greatest Americans. My deep pride 
in my association with him is exceeded only 
by my great affection for him as a friend, 
AN IMPRESSION OF THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE 

(By Charles L. Black, Jr.*) 


I have already spoken out my estimate of 
the judicial work led by the late Chief Jus- 
tice: 1 

I think it plain that we will not be or 
remain a nation worth calling a nation un- 
less we plant ourselves on the moral ground 
to which the Warren Court has given its 
outlines—not in all the details of all the 
decisions of that Court, but following the 
broad lines the Warren Court has laid out. 
We need this moral basis of citizenship— 
common, growing citizenship—as we need 


1E Warren, A Republic, If You Can Keep It 
6 (1972). 

*Henry R. Luce Professor of Jurisprudence, 
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cleaner water and air, It is conceivable that 
there may exist sometime, somewhere, & na- 
tional state with no other vocation than the 
modest one of preserving itself. But we have 
a different birth from that; we live congeni- 
tally under a different and inescapable com- 
mandment; we have stood together at the 
foot of the mountain. If a sense of right- 
ness and mission is a thing we need so as to 
be able to face the future, and if extension, 
to all, of . . . citizenship . . . is the only 
mission to which we can worthily give our- 
selves, then the Warren Court, like the Mar- 
shall Court, has been trying to make us a 
nation. 

I have made a large claim for the Warren 
Court—the largest possible against the back- 
ground of our history, I have asserted that 
there was set to us, in our beginning, a task 
that is not two but one—the task of making 
a nation, based on the consent and will of 
one people, wherein full citizenship should 
prevail for all. If this is right, then in the 
joint company of John Marshall and Earl 
Warren we are questing after a nationhood 
with moral meaning and purpose, after a 
political society as good as politics can make 
it. 


I stand on that, and add only a note on 
experiences in a very different context. 

For years, I served on the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Admiralty Rules, meeting on the 
ground floor of the Supreme Court Building 
for a few days at a time, several times a year. 
We broke for coffee every day at eleven, If 
Earl Warren was not there, to greet and con- 
verse with the people who were engaged in 
this utterly nonpolitical and unglamorous 
work, we were told the reason why. It was 
always a good reason; most such mornings, 
by far, he was there. 

This speaks for itself, as to his concern for 
every phase of the judicial work, and as to 
his high courtesy. 

Something else that I saw does not speak 
for itself; indeed, I don’t know whether I can 
adequately express something that was a 
feeling I never verbalized at the time, I saw 
him on several occasions, in those days, leav- 
ing the building alone at night, One could 
feel in the salute of the guards the respect 
of people who had felt and experienced his 
respect for them, an unfeigned respect that 
showed in his return of their “good night.” 

I watched that lonely figure leaving. I 
think I saw in it the steadfast calm of a man 
who had found his great work, and had that 
day done the part of it that fell to that day. 
He saw his work. He did it, by the light given 
him and with all his might. He has earned 
his rest. 

LEGACY oF EARL WARREN 
(By Louis H. Pollak*) 

Earl Warren was a modest man, and a 
realist. One of his greatest strengths was 
that he knew his limitations. We would do 
him less than the evenhanded justice he 
so devotedly dispensed if, in his death, we 
painted him larger than life. 

He would, for example, have been the last 
to claim that his decade as Governor of 
California was free of error. He surely felt 
chagrin, in after years, for having said, in 
1943: “If the Japs are released, no one will 
be able to tell a saboteur from any other 
Jap.”* And the chagrin must have been 
only slightly mitigated by the knowledge 
that he was only following the nonpartisan 
bigotry laid down as national policy by 
Franklin Roosevelt—and, in 1944, sustained 
by the Supreme Court in Korematsu.* None- 
theless, just as Roosevelt was, all things 
considered, a great President, so Warren was, 
all things considered, a remarkable Governor. 
And it is a fair surmise that Warren would 
have easily adapted his executive skills to the 
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national agenda had he, after the Sacramento 
years, merely become President. 

But it so fell out that the Presidency was 
denied him; and that, at the age of sixty-two, 
he was instead summoned to different and 
wholly unfamiliar responsibilities; and that 
for sixteen years he fulfilled those responsi- 
bilities with diligence and honor. 

Like any other judge, he was not free of 
error. But, on a scale not matched by any 
other judge, he brought a measure of redemp- 
tion to his country. 

Redemption—recommitment to the prom~- 
ise declared at Gettysburg, codified in the 
Fourteenth Article of Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, repudiated in Plessy,’ and mocked 
in Korematsu—this was the meaning of 
Brown v. Board of Education. Brown and 
its companion cases had been argued the 
Term before Warren came to the Court. But, 
apparently unable to resolve the issues, the 
Justices had directed reargument. The new 
Chief Justice's participation seems to have 
been catalytic. Irresolution was replaced by 
unanimity. On May 17, 1954, Warren read 
the decision which gaye to his generation 
of Americans, and to the generations which 
will follow, the opportunity—and the obliga- 
tion—to pursue the last clear chance to be 
the last best hope of earth. “The principles 
announced in that decision and the obedience 
of the States to them, according to the com- 
mand of the Constitution, are indispensable 
to the protection of the freedoms guaranteed 
by our fundamental charter for all of us. 
Our constitutional ideal of equal justice— 
under law—is thus made a living truth.” * 

By conventional notation we speak of “the 
Warren Court,” or “the Hughes Court,” or 
“the Taney Court’—slicing the Court's al- 
most two centuries of continuity into Chief 
Justice-size units. The notation is unfor- 
tunate, since it conveys a sense of Chief 
Justice dominion over his colleagues which, 
as every schoolchild does not know, was true 
only of the Marshall Court. In Warren's case, 
because his sixteen Terms embraced so vast 
and volcanic a constitutional terrain, popu- 
lar misconception laid at his door accounta- 
bility for many decisions in which he was 
simply one of five or more agreeing Justices. 
To be sure, quite apart from Brown, he wrote 
for the Court, and to that extent presumably 
played the principal role in shaping the 
Court's approach, in many major cases.’ But 
even in those cases there are no compelling 
indications that he was, as in Brown, the 
single decisive Judicial catalyst, but for 
whose presence the timing and substance of 
constitutional development might have been 
radically different. And of course it is not 
reasonable to suppose that Warren, or any 
other single member of the Warren Court, 
would have routinely exercised controlling 
leadership over his colleagues. A Court which 
contained Justices of the stature and the 
fierce independence of Black and Frankfurter 
and Harlan, to say nothing of their surviv- 
ing brethren, could hardly have been a one- 
Justice show. In that sense, the commen- 
taries on the Court’s work which adorned 
highway billboards in the ‘fifties and the 
‘sixties—“Impeach Earl Warren”; “Mommy, 
why won't Chief Justice Warren let me pray 
at school?”’—gave Warren more credit than 
was his due. 

But in another sense the billboards were 
close to the mark. Brown, decided in Warren's 
first Term, inexorably set the tone for much 
that was to.come after—under Warren, and 
under Chief Justice Burger as well. To strike 
down racial legal servitudes rationally im- 
pelled the Court to begin to cast a critical 
eye at legal disadvantage flowing from poy- 
erty, alienage, sex, creed, and philosophic 
or political principle. To insist on equality 
before the law was to lead the Court to in- 
sist on equal opportunities to participate 
in the electing of lawmakers. 

To require courts to administer the law 
fairly was to ask as much of governors and 
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legislators, prosecutors and police, workmen's 
compensation boards and parole boards, 
housing authorities and wardens and state 
university administrators—all those cloaked 
with the law’s magesty and obligation. 

Distilled from the full corpus of Warren’s 
judicial work is a single comprehensive 
theme; his passion for the rectitude of law. 
It animated his opinions. And it illuminated 
the courtroom over which he presided. To 
attend an argument before Warren was to 
sense his innate courtesy. But it was also to 
know that he expected lawyers to be fellow 
officers of the Court and fellow servants of 
the law: vigorous advocacy was obligatory, 
but to advance a claim ir a manner faith- 
less to the record was malum prohibitum, an 
unpardonable contempt of Court and Consti- 
tution, 

Long before he left the bench, Warren’s 
insistence on the integrity of American law 
had reached far beyond his courtroom, 
Throughout the nation and across the world 
he became, through the reverent exercise of 
his high office, the embodiment of the high- 
est aspirations of American law—Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States as only Marshall 
had been before him. 

If Warren was not a great Justice—a Miller, 
a Holmes, a Bradeis, a Frankfurter, or a 
Black—he was indubitably a great Chief Jus- 
tice, whose heart and mind were dedicated 
to fulfillment of the duties he revered, In- 
different to formality, he would have tired 
quickly of these obsequies. Perhaps we can 
honor him in terms he would have savored 
best if we turn to his account the wor1is with 
which, on behalf of the Court, he marked the 
death of Frankfurter: “We ... mourn his 
passing, both as our associate and friend, 
but we also know that his ebullient spirit 
would want us to get on with our always 
unfinished work." 7 
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THE CHIEP 
(By John Hart Ely*) 


The image of Earl Warren often conveyed 
by the popular press was that of a glad- 
handing politician whose accomplishments 
resulted very largely from his winning per- 
sonality. A sunny, even jolly, man: a sort of 
loveable uncle. Thus while he may not have 
been a great scholar, the theme seemed to 
run, he sure did have a “way with people” 
and that's what accounted for his success as 
Chief Justice. But somehow that just doesn’t 
add up to greatness, and this was, unmis- 
takably, a great man. 

Don’t get me wrong: the Chief went out 
of his way to show respect for everyone with 
whom he came in contact, regardless of sta- 
tion, and he was deeply sensitive to the feel- 
ings and insecurities of others. But no one 
who ever saw him pounce on a dissembling 
or callous lawyer would ever again think 
“loveable” quite the right word. No one who 
heard him on the phone with one of his col- 
leagues—"No, Bill, we can’t consider that 
. . . No. It’s all been decided. . . ."—could 
imagine that this was a man who “led” by 
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going along. No doubt the Court was more 
cohesive because he was Chief Justice, but 
that had little to do with charm in any cheap 
sense of the word. It had to do with the 
man’s tireless devotion to his work, with his 
unusual ability, legal as well as administra- 
tive, and most of all with the unmistakable 
purity of his motives. Sure, he knew how to 
shake your hand, and even ten years after 
his appointment to the Court he instinc- 
tively waved back at people who waved at 
his car. But those were just the leftover re- 
flexes of a prior life in politics: anyone who 
thought they were the way the Chief Justice 
did business would soon learn his mistake, 
He was a leader because he was a man with 
a mission, and because the mission was good. 

If a law clerk’s tribute is supposed to be 
full of anecdotes that demonstrate what a 
fascinating private character his boss was, 
then this tribute will be a disappointment. 
Oh, the Chief was a great sports fan—that's 
not made up—and a close and prescient 
student of the political process. But that’s 
not so terribly interesting, and it was all 
secondary. There was simply too much im- 
portant work to leave room for the culti- 
vation of engaging eccentricities. I suppose 
it may be a little dull after all, but Earl War- 
ren did not add up to a great deal more 
than the public record makes him—one of 
the greatest single forces for right the na- 
tion has ever known. The public man was 
the man, and that was a good deal more 
than the rest of us can even hope to be. 

The public man was, always was, a demo- 
erat. The image often conveyed by the aca- 
demic press of Chief Justice Warren and the 
Court he led was that of an unprecedented 
willingness—rightly or wrongly, depending 
on the commentator’s biases—to super-im- 
pose the judiciary’s value judgments on 
those arrived at by the political processes. 
There was some of this, to be sure, when 
liberty genuinely hung in the balance. But 
like any good lawyer, the Chief was pre- 
occupied with questions of process—not sim- 
ply of the criminal process which he so 
thoroughly understood, but more important- 
ly of the democratic process as well. His con- 
cern lest those in power freeze others out of 
that process was most obvious in his voting 
rights opinions. But privately at any rate, 
he saw first amendment cases in much the 
same terms. He could expound on the values 
of self-expression, and the marketplace of 
ideas, as eloquently as the next man, but 
what the cases really involved for him were 
efforts on the part of the in's to make sure 
the out’s stayed out. The racial discrimina- 
tion and other equal protection cases were 
this too, if less obviously: the institution of 
representation, the Chief realized, will work 
only if the representative is made to under- 
stand that he cannot hurt the relatively 
powerless without at the same time hurting 
himself, or at least broad segments of the 
constituency on whose support he depends. 

The Chief used to say that if Reynolds v. 
Sims had been decided before 1954, Brown v. 
Board of Education would have been unnec- 
essary. The claim seems somewhat oversim- 
plified, but it bespeaks a view of the judi- 
cial role that tells us much about the man 
and gives unity to much of his work. The 
Court's proper work, he was telling us, con- 
sisted not so much in second-guessing legis- 
lative value judgments as in tending the ma- 
chinery of the democratic process to keep it 
from being captured, from becoming the self- 
serving organ of some privileged segment of 
society. A concern with process, seriously 
pursued, can lead in some quite “activist” 
directions, 

The items that kept the Chief's death from 
being headline news remind us (as if we 
needed reminding) that those who love the 
Constitution have had much to mourn of 
late. But while we should weep for the ab- 
sence in public life of men like Earl Warren, 
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we need not weep for him. He lived the 
American Dream. Quite a number of men 
have done that, however. The Chief did 
something that few will ever do; he did 
what he set out to do. And that was to 
make the American Dream more broadly ac- 
cessible than it had ever been before. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK ACT—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BayH). Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the conference report on H.R. 
15977, which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15977) to amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses this report, signed 
by a majority of the conferees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of October 8, 1974, at p. 
34424.) 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until the hour 
of 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SURFACE RIGHTS IN THE 1934 
NAVAJO RESERVATION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the time has arrived to call up H.R. 
10337 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the Chair lays before 
the Senate H.R. 10337, which the clerk 
will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (ELR. 10337) to authorize the parti- 
tion of the surface rights in the joint use 
area of the 1882 Executive Order Hopi 
Reservation and the surface and subsurface 
rights in the 1934 Navajo Reservation be- 
tween the Hopi and Navajo Tribes, to provide 
for allotments to certain Paiute Indians, and 
for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
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fairs with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

That, (a) within thirty days after enact- 
ment of this Act, the Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service shall ap- 
point a Mediator (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Mediator”) who shall assist in the ne- 
gotiations for the settlement and partition 
of the relative rights and interests, as deter- 
mined by the decision in the case of Healing 
v. Jones (210 F. Supp. 125, D. Ariz., 1962, aff'd 
363 U.S. 758, 1963) (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Healing case’), of the Hopi and 
Navajo Tribes (hereinafter referred to as 
the “tribes”) to and in lands within the res- 
ervation established by the Executive order 
of December 16, 1882, except land manage- 
ment district no. 6 (such lands hereinafter 
referred to as the “joint use area”). The 
Mediator shall not have any interest, direct 
or indirect, in the settlement of the Interests 
and rights set out in this subsection. The 
duties of the Mediator shall cease upon the 
entering of a full agreement into the records 
of the supplemental proceedings pursuant to 
section 3 or the submission of a report to 
the District Court after a default in negotia- 
tions or a partial agreement pursuant to sec- 
tion 4. 

(b) The proceedings in which the Media- 
tor shall be acting under the provisions of 
this Act shall be the supplemental proceed- 
ings in the Healing case now pending in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Arizona (hereinafter referred to as “the 
District Court”). 

(c)(1) The Mediator is authorized to re- 
quest from any department, agency, or in- 
dependent instrumentality of the Federal 
Government any information, personnel, 
service, or materials he deems necessary to 
carry out his responsibilities under the pro- 
visions of this Act. Each such department, 
agency, or instrumentality is authorized ta 
cooperate with the Mediator and to comply 
with such requests to the extent permitted 
by law, on a reimbursable or nonreimbursa- 
ble basis. 

(2) To facilitate the expeditious and or- 
derly compilation and development of fac- 
tual information relevant to the negotiating 
process, the President shall, within fifteen 
days of enactment of this Act, establish an 
interagency committee chaired by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”) to develop relevant in- 
formation and to respond to the requests of 
the Mediator. 

(d) The Secretary shall appoint a full- 
time representative as his liaison with the 
Mediator to facilitate the provision of infor- 
mation and assistance requested by the Me- 
diator from the Department of the Interior. 

(e) The Mediator may retain the services 
of such staff assistants and consultants as 
he shall deem necessary, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. 

Sec. 2. (a) Within thirty days after enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall com- 
municate in writing with the tribal councils 
of the tribes directing the appointment of a 
negotiating team representing each tribe. 
Each negotiating team shall be composed ot 
not more than five members to be certified 
by appropriate resolution of the respective 
tribal council. Each tribal council shall 
promptly fill any vacancies which may occur 
on its negotiating team. Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, each negotiating 
team, when appointed and certified, shall 
have full authority to bind its tribe with 
respect to any other matter concerning the 
joint use area within the scope of this Act. 

(b) In the event either or both of the 
tribal councils fail to select and certify a 
negotiating team within thirty days after the 
Secretary communicates with the tribal 
council under subsection (a) of this section 
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or to select and certify a replacement meni- 
ber within thirty days of the occurrence of 
a vacancy, the provisions of subsection (a) 
of section 4 shall become effective. 

(c) Within fifteen days after formal certi- 
fication of both negotiating teams to the 
Mediator, the Mediator shall schedule the 
first negotiating session at such time and 
place as he deems appropriate. The nego- 
tiating sessions, which shall be chaired by 
the Mediator, shall be held at such times and 
places as the Mediator deems appropriate, At 
such sessions, the Mediator may, if he deems 
it appropriate, put forward his own sug- 
gestions for procedure, the agenda, and the 
resolution of the issues in controversy. 

(d) In the event either negotiating team 
fails to attend two consecutive sessions or, 
in the opinion of the Mediator, either nego- 
tiating team fails to bargain In good faith or 
an impasse is reached, the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of section 4 shall become effective. 

(e) In the event of a disagreement within 
a negotiating team the majority of the mem- 
bers of the team shall prevail and act on 
behalf of the team unless the resolution of 
the tribal council certifying the team spe- 
cifically provides otherwise. 

Seo. 3. (a) If, within one hundred and 
eighty days after the first session scheduled 
by the Mediator under subsection (c) of 
section 2, full agreement is reached, such 
agreement shall be put in such form as the 
Mediator determines best expresses the in- 
tent of the tribes and shall then be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary and the Attorney 
General of the United States for their com- 
ments as they relate to the interest of the 
United States in the proceedings, These com- 
ments are to be submitted to the Mediator 
and the negotiating teams within thirty 
days, The negotiating teams and the Medi- 
ator shall then consider the comments and, 
if agreement can still be reached on terms 
acceptable to the negotiating teams and the 
Mediator within sixty days of receipt by him 
of the comments, the agreement shall be put 
in final written form and shall be signed by 
the members of the negotiating teams and 
the Mediator. The Mediator shall then cause 
the agreement to be entered into the records 
of the supplemental proceedings in the Heal- 
ing case. The provisions of the agreement 
shall be reviewed by the District Court, modi- 
fied where necessary, and put into effect im- 
mediately thereafter, 

(b) If, within the one hundred and eighty 
day period referred to in subsection (a) of 
this section, a partial agreement has been 
reached between the tribes and they wish 
such partial agreement to go into effect, they 
shall follow the procedure set forth in said 
subsection (a). The partial agreement shall 
then be considered by the Mediator in pre- 
paring his report, and the District Court in 
making a final adjudication, pursuant to sec- 
tion 4, 

(c) For the purpose of this section, the 
negotiating teams may make any provision 
in the agreement or partial agreement not 
inconsistent with existing law. No such agree- 
ment or any provision in it shall result in 
a taking by the United States of private 
property compensable under the Fifth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. (a) If the negotiating teams fail to 
reach full agreement within the time period 
allowed in subsection (a) of section 3 or if 
one or both of the tribes are in default un- 
der the provisions of subsections (b) or (d) 
of section 2, the Mediator, within ninety 
days thereafter, shall prepare and submit to 
the District Court a report containing his 
recommendations for the settlement of the 
interests and rights set out in subsection (a) 
of section 1 which shall be most reasonable 
and equitable in light of the law and cir- 
cumstances and consistent with the provi- 
sions of this Act, Following the District 
Court's review of the report and recommen- 
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dations (which are not binding thereon) and 
any further proceedings which the District 
Court may schedule, the District Court is au- 
thorized to make a final adjudication, includ- 
ing partition of the joint use area, and enter 
the judgments in the supplemental proceed- 
ings in the Healing case. 

(b) Any proceedings as authorized in sub- 
section (a) hereof shall be assigned for hear- 
ing at the earliest possible date, shall take 
precedence over all other matters pending on 
the docket of the District Court at that time, 
and shall be expedited in every way by the 
Court. 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of facilitating 
an agreement pursuant to section 3 or pre- 
paring a report pursuant to section 4, the 
Mediator is authorized— 

(1) notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of May 25, 1918 (40 Stat. 
570), to recommend that, subject to the con- 
sent of the Secretary, there be purchased or 
otherwise acquired additional lands for the 
benefit of either tribe from the funds of 
either tribe or funds under any other author- 
ity of law; 

(2) to recommend that, subject to the 
consent of the Secretary, there be under- 
taken a program of restoration of lands lying 
within the joint use area, employing for such 
purpose funds authorized by this Act, funds 
of either tribe, or funds under any other 
authority of law; 

(3) to recommend that, subject to the 
consent of the Secretary, there be under- 
taken a program for relocation of members 
of one tribe from lands which may be 
partitioned to the other tribe in the joint 
use area; 

(4) to recommend, in exceptional cases 
where necessary to prevent personal hard- 
ship, a limited tenure for residential use, 
not exceeding a life estate, and a phased 
relocation of members of one tribe from 
lands which may be partitioned to the other 
tribe in the joint use area; and 

(5) to make any other recommendations 
as are in conformity with this Act and the 
Healing case to facilitate a settlement. 

(b) The authorizations contained in sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be discre- 
tionary and shall not be construed to rep- 
resent any directive of the Congress. 

Sec. 6. The Mediator in preparing his re- 
port, and the District Court in making the 
final adjudication, pursuant to section 4, 
shall consider and be guided by the decision 
of the Healing case, under which the tribes 
have joint, undivided, and equal interests 
in and to all of the joint use area; by any 
partial agreement reached by the parties 
under subsection (b) of section 3; by the 
last best offer for a complete settlement as 
a part of the negotiating process by each 
of the tribes; and by the following: 

(a) The rights and interests, as defined 
in the Healing case, of the Hopi Tribe in and 
to that portion of the reservation estab- 
lished by the Executive order of December 
16, 1882, which is known as land manage- 
ment district no. 6 (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Hopi Reservation’) shall not be 
reduced or limited in any manner. 

(b) The boundary lines resulting from any 
partitioning of lands in the joint use area 
shall be established so as to include the 
higher density population areas of each tribe 
within the portion of the lands partitioned 
to such tribe to minimize and avoid undue 
social, economic, and cultural disruption 
insofar as practicable. 

(c) In any division of the surface rights 
to the joint use area, reasonable provision 
shall be made for the use of and right of 
access to identified religious shrines for the 
members of each tribe on the reservation of 
the other tribe where such use and access 
are for religious purposes. 

(d) In any partition of the surface rights 
to the joint use area, the Jands shall, inso- 
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far as is practicable, be equal in acreage and 
quality: Provided, That if such partition 
results in a lesser amount of acreage, or 
value, or both to one tribe such differential 
shall be fully and finally compensable to 
such tribe by the other tribe. The value of 
the land for the purposes of this subsection 
shall be based on not less than its value 
with improvements and its grazing capacity 
fully restored: Provided further, That, in the 
determination of compensation for any such 
differential, the Federal Government shall 
pay any difference between the value of the 
particular land involved in its existing state 
and the value of such land in a fully restored 
state which results from damage to the land 
which the District Court finds attributable 
to a failure of the Federal Government to 
provide protection where such protection is 
or was required by law or by the demands 
of the trust relationship. 

(e) Any lands partitioned to each tribe 
in the joint use area shall, where feasible 
and consistent with the other provisions of 
this section, be contiguous to the reserya- 
tion of each such tribe. 

(f) Any boundary line between lands par- 
titioned to the two tribes in the joint use 
area shall, insofar as is practicable, follow 
terrain which will facilitate fencing or avoid 
the need for fencing. 

(g) Any claim the Hopi Tribe may have 
against the Navajo Tribe for an accounting 
of all sums collected by the Navajo Tribe 
since September 17, 1957, as trader license 
fees or commissions, lease rental or proceeds, 
or other similar charges for doing business 
or for damages in the use of lands within 
the joint use area, shall be for a one-half 
share in such sums. 

(h) Any claim the Hopi Tribe may have 
against the Navajo Tribe for the determina- 
tion and recovery of the fair value of the 
grazing and agricultural use of the lands 
within the joint use area by the Navajo 
Tribe and its individual members, since Sep- 
tember 28, 1962, shall be for one-half of such 
value. 

Sec. 7. Partition of the surface of the lands 
of the joint use area shall not affect the joint 
ownership status of the coal, oil, gas, and 
all other minerals within or underlying such 
lands. All such coal, oil, gas, and other min- 
éerals within or underlying such lands shall 
be managed jointly by the two tribes, sub- 
ject to supervision and approval by the Sec- 
retary as otherwise required by law, and the 
proceeds therefrom shall be divided between 
the tribes, share and share alike. 

Sec, 8. Hereafter the United States shall 
hold in trust exclusively for the Hopi Tribe 
and as a part of the Hopi Reservation all 
right, title, and interest in and to the fol- 
lowing described land which is a portion of 
the land described in the Act of June 14, 1934 
(48 Stat. 960) ; 

Beginning at a point on the west boundary 
of the reservation established by the Execu- 
tive order of December 16, 1882, where said 
boundary is intersected by the right-of-way 
of United States Route 160; 

thence south southwest along the center- 
line of said Route 160, a distance of approxi- 
mately 8 miles to a point where said center- 
line intersects the township line between 
tcwnships 32 and 33 north, range 12 east; 

thence west, a distance of approximately 
9 miles, to the north quarter corner of sec- 
tion 4, township 32 north, range 11 east; 

thence south, a distance of approximately 
4% miles following the centerlines of sec- 
tions 4, 9, 16, 21, and 28 to a point where 
said boundary intersects the right-of-way 
of United States Route 160; 

thence southwesterly, following the cen- 
terline of United States Route 160, a dis- 
tance of approximately 11 miles, to a point 
where said centerline intersects the right- 
of-way of United States Route 89; 

thence southerly, following the centerline 
of United States Route 89, a distance of ap- 
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proximately 11 miles, to the south boundary 
of section 2, township 29 north, range 9 east 
(unsurveyed) ; 

thence east following the south boundar- 
ies of sections 2 and 1, township 29 north, 
range 9 east, sections 6, 5, 4, and so forth, 
township 29 north, range 10 east, and con- 
tinulng along the same bearing to the north- 
west corner of section 12, township 29 north, 
range 11 east (unsurveyed) ; 

thence south, a distance of 1 mile to the 
southwest corner of section 12, township 29 
north, range 1* east (unsurveyed); 

thence east, a distance of 1 mile to the 
northwest corner of section 18, township 29 
north, range 12 east (unsurveyed); 

thence south, a distance of 1 mile, to the 
southwest corner of section 18, township 29 
north, range 12 east (unsurveyed); 

thence east, a distance of approximately 
9 miles, following the section lines, unsur- 
veyed, on the south boundaries of sections 
18, 17, 16, and so forth in township 29 north, 
range 12 east and continuing to a point 
where said section lines intersect the west 
boundary of the reservation established by 
the Executive order of December 16, 1882; 

thence due north, along said west bound- 
ary, a distance of approximately 2714 miles 
to the point of beginning. 

Sec. 9. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, the Secretary is authorized 
to allot in severalty to individual Paiute 
Indians, not now members of the Navajo 
Tribe, who are located within the area de- 
scribed in the Act of June 14, 1934 (48 Stat. 
960), and who were located within such area, 
or are direct descendants of Paiute Indians 
who were located within such area, on the 
date of such Act, land in quantities as spe- 
cified in section 1 of the Act of February 8, 
1887 (24 Stat. 388), as amended (25 U.S.C. 
331), and patents shall be issued to them for 
such lands having the legal effect and declar- 
ing that the United States holds such land 
in trust for the sole use and benefit of each 
allottee and, following his death, of his heirs 
according to the laws of the State of Arizona. 

Sec. 10. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
section 9 and subsection (a) of section 17, 
any lands partitioned to the Navajo Tribe 
pursuant to section 3 or 4 and the lands 
described In the Act of June 14, 1934 (48 
Stat, 960), except the lands as described in 
section 8, shall be held in trust by the United 
States exclusively for the Navajo Tribe and 
a8 a part of the Navajo Reservation. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 9 
and subsection (a) of section 17, any lands 
partitioned to the Hopi Tribe pursuant to 
section 3 or 4 and the lands as described in 
section 8 shall be held in trust by the United 
States exclusively for the Hopi Tribe and as 
a part of the Hopi Reservation. 

Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to transfer not to exceed 250,- 
000 acres of lands under the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Land Management within the 
States of Arizona or New Mexico to the 
Navajo Tribe: Provided, That the Navajo 
Tribe shall pay to the United States the fair 
market value for such lands as may be de- 
termined by the Secretary. Such lands shall, 
if possible, be contiguous or adjacent to the 
existing Navajo Reservation. Title to such 
lands which are contiguous or adjacent to 
the Navajo Reservation shall be taken by the 
United States In trust for the benefit of the 
Navajo Tribe 

(b) Any private lands the Navajo Tribe 
acquires which are contiguous or adjacent 
to the Navajo Reservation may be taken by 
the United States in trust for the benefit of 
the Navajo Tribe: Provided, That the land 
acquired pursuant to subsection (a) and 
this subsection shall not exceed a total of 
250,000 acres. 

Sec. 12. (a) There is hereby established 
as an independent entity in the executive 
branch the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reloca- 
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tion Commission (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Commission”’). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of three members appointed by the Secre- 
tary within sixty days of enactment of this 
Act. 

(c) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

(d) Two members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. Any vacancy in the 
Commission shall not affect its powers, but 
shall be filled in the same manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

(e) Each member of the Commission who 
is not otherwise employed by the United 
States Government shall receive an amount 
equal to the daily rate paid a GS-18 under 
the General Schedule contained in section 
5332 of title 6, United States Code, for each 
day (including time in travel) or portion 
thereof during which such member is en- 
gaged in the actual performance of his duties 
as a member of the Commission. A member 
of the Commission who is an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States shall serve with- 
out additional compensation. All members of 
the Commission shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of their 
duties. 

(f) The first meeting of the Commission 
shall be called by the Secretary forthwith 
following the date on which a majority of 
the members of such Commission are ap- 
pointed and qualified under this Act, but in 
no event later than sixty days following such 
date. 

(g) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
Chairman shall have the power to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
an Executive Director, and such additional 
staff personnel as he deems necessary, with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and without regard to 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates, but at rates not 
in excess of the maximum rate for GS-18 of 
the General Schedule under section 5332 of 
such title; and 

(2) procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
but at rates not to exceed $150 a day for in- 
dividuals. 

(h) The Department of the Interior shall 
furnish, on a nonreimbursable basis, neces- 
sary administrative and housekeeping serv- 
ices for the Commission. 

(i) The Commission shall cease to exist 
when the President determines that its func- 
tions have been fully discharged. 

Sec. 13. (a) Within the twenty-four month 
period following the date of issuance of an 
order of the District Court pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 or 4, the Commission shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress a report concerning 
the relocation of households and members 
thereof of each tribe, and their personal prop- 
erty, including livestock, from lands parti- 
tioned to the other tribe pursuant to sections 
8 and 3 or 4. 

(b) Such report shall contain, 
other matters, the following: 

(1) the names of all members of the 
Navajo Tribe who reside within the areas 
partitioned to the Hopi Tribe and the names 
of all members of the Hopi Tribe who reside 
within the areas partitioned to the Navajo 
Tribe; and 

(2) the fair market value of the habita- 
tions and improvements owned by the heads 
of households identified by the Commission 
as being among the persons named in clause 
(1) of this subsection. 

(c) Such report shall include a detailed 
plan providing for the relocation of the 
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households and their members identified 
pursuant to clause (1) of subsection (b) of 
this section. Such plan (hereinafter referred 
to as the “relocation plan’’) shall— 

(1) be developed to the maximum extent 
feasible in consultation with the persons 
involved in such relocation and appropriate 
representatives of their tribal councils; 

(2) take into account the adverse social, 
economic, cultural, and other impacts of 
relocation on persons involved in such relo- 
cation and be developed to avoid or minimize, 
to the extent possible, such impacts; 

(3) identify the sites to which such house- 
holds shall be relocated, including the dis- 
tance involved; 

(4) assure that housing and related com- 
munity facilities and services, such as water, 
sewers, roads, schools, and health facilities, 
for such households shall be available at 
their relocation sites; and 

(5) take effect thirty days after the date 
of submission to the Congress pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section: Provided, 
however, That the Commission is authorized 
and directed to proceed with voluntary re- 
locations as promptly as practicable follow- 
ing its first meeting. 

Sec. 14. (a) Consistent with section 8 and 
the order of the District Court issued pur- 
suant to section 3 or 4, the Commission is 
authorized and directed to relocate pursuant 
to section 8 and such order all households 
and members thereof and their personal 
property, including livestock, from any lands 
partitioned to the tribe of which they are not 
members. The relocation shall take place in 
accordance with the relocation plan and 
shall be completed by the end of five years 
from the date on which the relocation plan 
takes effect. No further settlement of 
Navajo individuals on the lands partitioned 
to the Hopi Tribe pursuant to this Act or 
on the Hopi Reservation shall be permitted 
unless advance approval of the Hopi Tribe is 
obtained. No further settlement of Hopi in- 
dividuals on the lands partitioned to the 
Navajo Tribe pursuant to this Act or on the 
Navajo Reservation shall be permitted unless 
advance written approval of the Navajo Tribe 
is obtained. No individual shall hereafter be 
allowed to increase the number of livestock 
he grazes on any area partitioned pursuant 
to this Act to the tribe of which he is not a 
member, nor shall he retain any grazing 
rights in any such area subsequent to his 
relocation therefrom. 

(b) In addition to the payments made 
pursuant to section 15, the Commission shall 
make payments to heads of households iden- 
tified in the report prepared pursuant to sec- 
tion 13 upon the date of relocation of such 
households, as determined by the Commis- 
sion, in accordance with the following 
schedule: 

(1) the sum of $5,000 to each head of a 
household who, prior to the expiration of 
one year after the effective date of the relo- 
cation plan, contracts with the Commission 
to relocate; 

(2) the sum of $4,000 to each head of a 
household who is not eligible for the pay- 
ment provided for in clause (1) of this sub- 
section but who, prior to the expiration of 
two years after the effective date of the 
relocation plan, contracts with the Commis- 
sion to relocate; 

(3) the sum of $3,000 to each head of a 
household who is not eligible for the pay- 
ments provided for in clause (1) or (2) of 
this subsection but who, prior to the expira- 
tion of three years aiter the effective date 
of the relocation plan, contracts with the 
Commission to relocate; and 

(4) the sum of $2,000 to each head of a 
household who is not eligible for the pay- 
ments provided for in clause (1), (2), or (3) 
of this subsection but who, prior to the ex- 
piration of four years after the effective date 
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of the relocation plan, contracts with the 
Commission to relocate. 

(c) No payment shall be made pursuant 
to this section to or for any person who, 
later than one year prior to the date of en- 
actment of this Act, moved into an area 
partitioned pursuant to section 8 or section 3 
or 4 to a tribe of which he is not a member. 
_ Sec.15. (a) The Commission shall pur- 
chase from the head of each household whose 
household is required to relocate under the 
terms of this Act the habitation and other 
improvements owned by him on ‘the area 
from which he is required to move. The pur- 
chase price shall be the fair market value of 
such habitation and improvements as deter- 
mined under clause (2) of subsection (b) of 
section 13, 

(b) In addition to the payments made 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, 
the Commission shall: 

(1) reimburse each head of a household 
whose household is required to relocate pur- 
suant to this Act for the actual reasonable 
moving expenses of the household as if the 
household members. were displaced persons 
under section 202 of the Uniform, Relocation 
Assistance and Real Property Acquisition 
Policies Act of 1970 (84 Stat. 1894); 

(2) pay to each head of a household whose 
household is required to relocate pursuant to 
this Act an amount which, when ‘added to 
the fair market value of the habitation and 
improvements purchased under subsection 
(a) of this section, equals the reasonable cost 
of a decent, safe, and sanitary replacement 
dwelling adequate to accommodate such 
household: Provided, That ‘the additional 
payment authorized by this paragraph (2) 
shall not exceed $17,000 for a household of 
three or less and not more than $25,000 for 
a household of four or more, except that the 
Commission may, after consultation with the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment; annually increase or decrease such 
limitations to reflect changes In housing de- 
velopment and construction costs, other than 
costs of land, during the preceding year: 
Provided further, That the additional pay- 
ment authorized by this subsection shall 
be made only to a head of a household re- 
quired to relocate pursuant to this Act who 
purchases and occupies such replacement 
dwelling not later than the end of the two- 
year period beginning on the date on which 
he recei-es from the Commission final pay- 
ment for the habitation and improvements 
purchased under subsection (a) of this. sec- 
tion, or on the date on which such household 
moves from such habitation, whichever is the 
later date. The payments made pursuant to 
this paragraph (2) shall be used only for the 
purpose of obtaining decent, safe, and sani- 
tary replacement dwellings adequate to ac- 
commodate the households relocated pur- 
suant to this Act. 

(c) In implementing subsection (b) of this 
section, the Commission shall establish 
standards consistent with those established 
in the implementation of the Uniform Relo- 
cation Assistance and Real Property Acqui- 
sition Policies Act of 1970 (84 Stat. 1894). 
No payment shall bè made pursuant to this 
section to or for any person who, later than 
one year prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act, moved into an area partitioned pur- 
suant to section 8 or section 3 or 4 to a tribe 
of which he is not a member. 

(å) The Commission shall be responsible 
for the provision of housing for each house- 
hold eligible for payments under this section 
in one of the following manners: 

(1) Should any head of household apply 
for and become a participant or homebuyer 
in a mutual help housing or other home- 
ownership opportunity project undertaken 
under the United States Housing Act of 
1937 (50 Stat, 888), as amended (42 U.S.C. 
7401), or in any other federally assisted 
housing program now or hereafter estab- 
itshed, the amounts payable with respect to 
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such household under paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (b) of this section and under sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be paid 
to the local housing agency or sponsor in- 
volved as a voluntary equity payment and 
shall be credited against the outstanding 
indebtedness or purchase price of the house- 
hold’s home in the project in a manner which 
will accelerate to the maximum extent pos- 
sible the achievement by that household of 
debt free homeownership. 

(2) Should any head of household wish 
to purchase or have constructed a dwelling 
which the Commission determines is decent, 
safe, sanitary, and adequate to accommodate 
the household, the amounts payable with 
respect to such household under paragraph 
(2) of subsection (b) of this section and 
under subsection (a) of this section shall 
be paid to such head of household in con- 
nection with such purchase or construction 
in a manner which the Commission deter- 
mines will assure the use of the funds for 
such purpose. 

(3) Should any head of household not 
make timely arrangements for relocation 
housing, or should any head of household 
elect and enter into an agreement to have 
the Commission construct or acquire a home 
for the household, the Commission may use 
the amounts payable with respect to such 
household under paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section and under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section for the construction 
or acquisition (including enlargement or re- 
habilitation if necessary) of a home and re- 
lated facilities for such household: Provided, 
That, the Commission may combine the 
funds for any number of such households 
into one or more accounts from which the 
costs of such construction or acquisition 
may be paid.on a project basis and the funds 
in such account or accounts shall remain 
available until expended: Provided further, 
That the title to each home constructed or 
acquired by the Commission pursuant to 
this paragraph shall be vested in the head 
of the household for which it was construct- 
ed or acquired upon occupancy by such 
household, but this shall not preclude-such 
home being located on land held in trust 
by the United States. 

(e) The Commission is authorized to dis- 
pose of dwellings and other improvements 
acquired or constructed pursuant to this 
Act in such manner, including resale of such 
dwellings and improvements to members of 
the, tribe exercising jurisdiction over the 
area at prices no higher than the acquisi- 
tion or construction costs, as best effects 
section 8 and the order of the District Court 
pursuant to section 3 or 4. 

Seo. 16. (a) The Navajo Tribe shall pay 
to the Hopi Tribe the fair rental value as de- 
termined by the Secretary for all use by 
Navajo individuals of any lands partitioned 
to the Hopi Tribe pursuant to sections 8 and 
3 or 4 subsequent to the date of the parti- 
tion thereof. 

(b) ‘The Hopi Tribe shall pay to the 
Navajo Tribe the fair rental value as deter- 
mined by the Secretary for all use by Hopi 
individuals of any lands partitioned to the 
Navajo Tribe pursuant to sections 8 and 
3 or 4 subsequent to the date of the parti- 
tion thereof. 

Sec. 17. (a) Nothing in this Act shall af- 
fect the title, possession, and enjoyment of 
lands heretofore allotted to Hopi and Navajo 
individuals for which patents have been is- 
sued. Such Hopi individuals living on the 
Navajo Reservation shall be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Navajo Tribe and such 
Navajo individuals living on the Hopi Res- 
ervation shall be subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Hopi Tribe. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall require the 
relocation from any area partitioned pur- 
suant to this Act of the household of any 
Navajo or Hopi individual who is employed 
by the Federal Government within such area 
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or to preyent such employees or their house- 
holds from residing in such areas in the 
future: Provided, That any such Federal em- 
ployee who would, except for the provisions 
of this subsection, be relocated under the 
terms of this Act may elect to be so 
relocated. 

See. 18 (a) Either tribe; acting through 
the chairman of its tribal council, for and 
on behalf of the tribe, including all villages, 
clans, and individual members thereof, is 
hereby authorized to commence or defend in 
the District Court an action or actions 
against the other tribe for the following pur- 
poses if such action or actions are not set- 
tled pursuant to section 3 or 4: 

(1) for an accounting of all sums collected 
by either tribe since the 17th day of Sep- 
tember 1957 as trader license fees or com- 
missions, lease proceeds, or other similar 
charges for the doing of business or the use 
of lands witrin the joint use area, and judg- 
ment for, one-half of all sums so collected, 
and not paid to the other tribe, together 
with interest at the rate of 6 per centum 
per annum compounded annually; and 

(2) for the determination and recovery 
of the fair value of the grazing and agricul- 
tural use by either tribe and its individual 
members since the 28th day of September 
1962 of the undivided one-half interest of 
the other tribe in the lands within the joint 
use area, together with interest at the rate 
of 6 per centum per annum compounded 
annually, notwithstanding the fact that the 
tribes are tenants in common of such lands 

(b) Neither laches nor the statute of limi- 
tations shall constitute a defense to any 
action authorized by this Act for existing 
claims if commenced within two years from 
the effective date of this Act or one hundred 
and eighty days from the date of issuance 
of an order of.the District Court pursuant 
to section 3 or 4, whichever is later. 

(c) Either tribe may institute such further 
original, ancillary, or supplementary actions 
against the other tribe as may be necessary 
or desirable to, insure the quiet and peaceful 
enjoyment of the reservation lands of the 
tribes by the tribes and the members thereof, 
and to fully accomplish ail objects and pur- 
poses of this Act. Such actions may be com- 
menced in the District Court by either tribe 
against the other, acting through the chair- 
man of its tribal council, for and on behalf 
of the tribe, including all villages, clans, and 
individual members thereof. 

(d) The United States shall not be an in- 
dispensable party to any action or actions 
commenced pursuant to this section. Any 
judgment or judgments by the District Court 
in such action or actions shall mot be re- 
garded as a claim or claims against the 
United States. 

(e) Ail applicable provisional and final 
remedies and special proceedings provided 
for by the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure 
and all other remedies and processes avyail- 
able for the enforcement and collection of 
judgments in the district courts of the United 
States may be used in the enforcement and 
collection of judgments obtained pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act. 

Src. 19. (a) Notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of this Act, or any order of the District 
Court pursuant to section 3 or 4, the Sec- 
retary is authorized and directed to im- 
mediately commence reduction of the num- 
bers of all the livestock now being grazed 
upon the lands within the joint use area 
and complete such reductions to carrying 
capacity of such lands, as determined by the 
usual range capacity standards as established 
by the Secretary after the date of enactment 
of this Act. The Secretary is directed to in- 
stitute such conservation practices and meth- 
ods within such area as are necessary to re- 
store the grazing potential of such area to 
the maximum extent feasible. 

(b) The Secretary shall provide for the 
survey, location of monuments, and fencing 
of boundaries of (1) the lands as described 
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in section 8, and (2), upon the date of is- 
suance of an order of the District Court pur- 
suant to section 3 or 4, any lands partitioned 
pursuant to section 3 or 4. 

Sec. 20. The members of the Hopi Tribe 
Shall have perpetual use of Cliff Spring. as 
shown on USGS 714 minute Quad named Toh 
Ne Zhonnie Spring, Arizona, Navajo County, 
dated 1968; and located 1,250 feet west and 
200 feet south of the intersection of 36 de- 
grees, 17 minutes, 30 seconds north latitude 
and 110 degrees, 9 minutes west longitude, 
as a shrine for religious ceremonial purposes, 
together with the right to gather branches 
of fir trees growing within a 2-mile radius of 
said spring for use in such religious cere- 
monies, and the further right of ingress, 
egress, and regress between the Hopi Reser- 
vation and said spring. The Hopi Tribe is 
hereby authorized to fence said spring upon 
the boundary line as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the 36 degrees, 17 
minutes, 30 seconds north latitude 500 feet 
west of its intersection with 110 degrees, 9 
minutes west longitude, the point of be- 
ginning; 

thence north 46 degrees west, 500 feet to a 
point on the rim top at elevation 6,900 feet; 

thence southwesterly 1,200 feet (in a 
straight line) following the 6,900 feet con- 
tour; 

thence south 46 degrees east, 600 feet; 

thence north 38 degrees east, 1,300 feet to 
the point of beginning, 23.8 acres more or 
less: Provided, That, if and when such spring 
is fenced, the Hopi Tribe shall pipe the water 
therefrom to the edge of the boundary as 
hereinabove described for the use of residents 
of the area. The natural stand of fir trees 
within such 2-mile radius shall be conserved 
for such religious purposes. 

Sec. 21. Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in this Act to the contrary, the Secre- 
tary shall make reasonable provision for the 
use of and right of access to identified re- 
ligious shrines for the members of each tribe 
on the reservation of the other tribe where 
such use and access are for religious purposes. 

Sec. 22. The availability of financial as- 
sistance or funds paid pursuant to this Act 
may not be considered as income or resources 
or otherwise utilized as the basis (1) for 
denying a household or member thereof par- 
ticipation in any federally assisted housing 
program or (2) for denying or reducing the 
financial assistance or other benefits to which 
such household or member would otherwise 
be entitled to under the Social Security Act 
or any other Federal or federally assisted 
program. None of the funds provided under 
this Act shall be subject to Federal or State 
income taxes. 

Src. 23, The Navajo and Hopi Tribes are 
hereby authorized to exchange lands which 
are part of their respective reservations. 

Src. 24. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of any provision to any person, 
entity or circtimstance, is held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Sec. 25. (a)(1) For the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of section 15, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated not to 
exceed $31,500,000. 

(2) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of subsection (a) of section 19, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $10,000,000. 

(3) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of subsection (b) of section 19, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $500,000. 

(4) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of subsection (b) of section 14, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $5,500,000. 

(5) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually not to exceed 500,000 
for the expenses of the Commission. 

(6) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed 8500.000 for the 
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services and expenses of the Mediator and 
the assistants and consultants retained by 
him: Provided, That, any contrary provision 
of law notwithstanding, until such time as 
funds are appropriated and made available 
pursuant to this authorization, the Director 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service is authorized to provide for the serv- 
ices and expenses of the Mediator from any 
other appropriated funds available to him 
and to reimburse such appropriations when 
funds are appropriated pursuant to this au- 
thorization, such reimbursement to be cred- 
ited to appropriations currently available at 
the time of receipt thereof. 

(b) The funds appropriated pursuant to 
the authorizations provided in this Act shall 
remain available until expended. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need for an 
opening statement and, thereafter, I 
shall yield to the two Senators from 
Arizona. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. METCALF. Certainly, I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. President, what 
is the regular order? Under the calendar, 
what is the regular order of business? 

Mr. METCALF. This does not come out 
of my time, this parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I have 
been advised by the Parliamentarian that 
the Indian matter before us is the regu- 
lar order. 

If the Senator from South Dakota 
would like to know what would happen in 
response to a call for the regular order, 
the Parliamentarian advises that the 
answer is—— 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Yes, I would like to 
know what would be different. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I under- 
stand the answer would be different. 

Mr. ABOUREZE. I call for the regular 
order, because I understand the Export- 
Import Bank conference report was to 
come up before this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The call 
for the regular order would require the 
Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the Export-Import Bank conference 
report. 

Mr. ABOUREZE. I call for the regular 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
wil! report. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? I ask unanimous 
consent that this time not be charged 
against the Senator's time. Will the Sena- 
tor withhold his calling for the regular 
order, which he can do until this after- 
noon, until the Senator makes his open- 
ing statement, and someone on the other 
side makes an opening statement on this 
bill? The Senator from Montana was 
about to start his opening statement and 
he has been unabie to complete it. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, before 
I withdraw—and if I do withdraw I shall 
say so in a minute—I have another par- 
liamentary inquiry. Who controls the 
time on the particular Navajo-Hopi 
thing? Who controls the time on each 
side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th2 Chair 
is advised that presently the time is con- 
trolled between the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Montana (Mr. METCALF) and 
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the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK). 

Mr. ABOUREZK, Then I will withdraw 
my call for the regular order under a 
unanimous-consent agreement that the 
regular order will be called for after the 
opening statement of the Senator from 
Montana. / 

Mr. METCALF. And the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. ABOUREZKE. If he wants to use it. 
I will ask unanimous consent that that 
be the order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. What is the sit- 
uation at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The situ- 
ation is up in the air at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is why I made 
the inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order has been called for, and that 
has been suspended temporarily, and the 
Senator from South Dakota is now try- 
ing to determine whether to pursue his 
right to call for the regular order, and 
has proposed a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota does have 
the right to call for the regular order, 
because it was my understanding—and I 
thought I had an agreement with the 
Senator from South Dakota, which I 
find I did not have, and it is the fault 
of both of us, insofar as misunderstand- 
ing each other yesterday is concerned— 
but it had been my intention to lay be- 
fore the Senate the Export-Import 
Bank conference report as the first order 
of business today. It is a privileged 
matter. 

Then I had indicated to the Senate 
that around the hour of 12:30 or 1 o’clock 
it would be my intention to lay aside the 
Export-Import Bank conference report 
and take up the Navajo-Hopi Indian bill. 
However, I was informed while in my 
office that the Navajo-Hopi Indian bill 
had been laid before the Senate and 
made the pending business. 

Therefore, I was waiting until my 
distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Montana, had completed his state- 
ment so that I could engage in this col- 
loguy and this explanation. 

I would hope it would be possible to 
take up the Export-Import Bank con- 
ference report at least for a couple of 
hours to see what progress, if any, can be 
made, and then to lay it aside and take 
up the Navajo-Hopi Indian bill at that 
time to see what progress can be made 
there. 

I would inform the Senate that prior 
to recess I had intended to call up the 
Navajo-Hopi bill, but after consultation 
with the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota, and at his request, I must 
say, it was put over until we returned 
from the election recess. 

I had also intended to bring it up yes- 
terday afternoon, but after consulting 
with several Senators who were in- 
terested on the side against the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, I agreed that 
it would be taken up today. 

So I hope that, even though the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
is perfectly within his rights in calling 
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for the regular order, it will be possible 
for the manager of the bill, the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Mercatr), and one of the two distin- 
guished Senators from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER), (Mr. Fannin), to complete 
their remarks, to then go to the Export- 
Import Bank conference report, and after 
a@ couple of hours return to the Navajo- 
Hopi Indian bill. In that way I would be 
keeping—— 

Mr. METCALF. If I may respond to my 
colleague from Montana, I have con- 
sulted with my colleagues from Arizona. 
I believe that we would prefer to make 
our opening statements and have con- 
tinuous action on the Navajo-Hopi bill. 

So if the Senator from South Dakota 
insists on regular order, we would prefer 
to set this aside at this time and take it 
up in accordance with the agreement the 
majority leader had with the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

I would rather have a continuous de- 
bate and discussion than to interrupt 
after our opening statements. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is there a unan- 
imous-consent request pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I think 
the Senator from South Dakota made a 
unanimous-consent request, that may 
have been changed as far as he is con- 
cerned as the result of these matters. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I withdraw that 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
noted, the unanimous request has been 
withdrawn. What is the wish of the 
Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield to me, would the Senator from 
South Dakota—we have discussed this 
matter earlier—agree at this time to my 
suggestion? 

That is all it is; the Senator is perfectly 
within his rights. I want to make that 
very plain. But we are in a dilemma due 
to misunderstandings and a backward 
turning of priorities for the considera- 
tion of legislation, and I wonld like to 
fina some way to get out of it with some 
good grace. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I intend to call for 
recular order, and I want to state that 
when the majority leader and I talked 
the other day, the agreement—at least 
according to how I understand it—was 
that he would not call up the Navajo- 
Hopi bill until after the Export-Import 
Bank was disposed of. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. His understanding 
was that he would call up the Export- 
Import Bank, deal with it for a time, 
and then bring up the Navajo-Hopi bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. ABOUREZE. It was a distinct mis- 
understanding on the part of both of us. 

In view of that, however, I did relin- 
quish some rights on yesterday, contin- 
gent upon the understanding I had, and 
because I gave up those rights I want to 
state to the majority leader and to the 
Senate that I intend to ask for regular 
order and hope that the Export-Import 
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Bank bill will be completed before we 
bring up the Navajo-Hopi bill and I ask 
for the regular order. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that for a moment? 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Yes: 

Mr. METCALF. And with the agree- 
ment that none of this comes out of our 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
coming out of the time. 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER), who formerly had control of 
the time? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. We have been held 
up passing on this legislation now for 
several months. I do not know what the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota has in mind. I knew he was pre- 
pared to come on the floor and defend 
his amendments. 

I dislike very much what has taken 
place, because it was my understanding 
with the leader that the Export-Import 
Bank bill would be laid aside at 12:30 
and we would proceed on the Navajo- 
Hopi bill. 

Now, if it is the intention of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota to delay this 
until the final passage of Export-Import, 
I will remind him that could be after the 
Thanksgiving recess and I think we put 
this off too long. 

I do not know what the motives are 
of the Senator from South Dakota, but I 
think it is time we acted on this and 
not be dillydallying, putting it off on 
parliamentary rules. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, all I 
can say is that my hands are tied. 

Mr. METCALF, Well, I would like to 
have an agreement with the Senator 
from South Dakota that we will take up 
and complete this bill today. 

Is the proposal of the Senator from 
South Dakota to try to delay this bill 
and prevent its passing today or until 
after the Thanksgiving recess? 

Mr. ABOUREZK. My intention is to 
allow the Export-Import bill to be com- 
pleted before the Navajo-Hopi bill is 
brought up. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I am delighted to yield, 
if I have the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator does 
have the floor. 

May I say that the Export-Import 
Bank conference report is in very seri- 
ous trouble; that there will be strenuous 
effort to defeat the conference report 
or to send it back to conference with the 
stipulation that the amendments agreed 
to in the Senate be, once again, incor- 
porated. 

May I point out also that there is an 
expiration date to the Export-Import 
Bank, the 30th of this month, I believe. 
After that, its legislative functions will 
be in limbo, if not lost. 

But again I want to say that I did talk 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota and at his request did put over 
the pending legislation from sometime 
prior to the election day recess with 
the understanding that it would be taken 
up after we returned from the election 
day recess, and with the further under- 
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standing with the Senator’s concur- 
rence—and he can correct me if I am 
wrong—that there would be a time limi- 
tation attached to the bill. 

Furthermore, I have stated on several 
occasions since the Senate has returned, 
first, that the pending bill would be taken 
up on Monday of the 2d week of our 
return. In response to some requests, I 
deferred that until Tuesday and the 
result is that we now have reached an 
impasse, and the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota in calling for the 
regular order is entirely within his rights. 
But I think that the record should be 
laid out on all the facts insofar as the 
Senator from Montana in his capacity as 
majority leader understands them and 
comprehends them. 

It is unfortunate that on yesterday 
when I had talked with the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota that we 
mutually misunderstood each other, but 
we did it in good faith. 

I would hope that some means could 
be found, so that this matter could be 
taken up before we recess tomorrow and 
I do so not only because of an interest 
in the legislation itself, but also because 
of the fact that I have misled the Senate 
and I do not like to mislead the Senate 
or any Senator on any occasion. 

But because of factors enumerated, all 
I can say is that the majority leader has 
no power at this time to change the de- 
site of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. The facts as stated 
by the majority leader are correct. We 
did agree that this bill would be brought 
up after the election recess, which I am 
very hopeful that it will be; and that 
there was a time agreement arrived at, 
and we did agree upon a time limitation. 
The facts are absolutely correct. 

I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. METCALF. Is it the ruling of the 
Chair, Mr. President, that there has been 
a unanimous-consent agreement that we 
will complete the conference report on 
the Export-Import Bank before we can 
take up the Navajo-Hopi bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has 
been no agreement such as that posed or 
questioned by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. METCALF. I am not required—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that a call for the regular does, indeed, 
place the Export-Import Bank bill before 
the Senate as the order of business. 

The disposition of that measure, of 
course, is then up to the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, I will at an 
appropriate time endeavor to get the 
unanimous consent of the Senate—it 
takes unanimous consent to lay aside the 
Export-Import Bank conference report— 
so that it might be possible to return to 
what is still the pending business, and I 
think I should serve notice to that effect. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. METCALF. Well, what is the rule? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would I be in or- 
der to move that the Export-Import 
Bank legislation be laid aside? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to proceed to the Hopi Indian bill 
is in order. The Chair is advised it does 
not require unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would hope that the Senator from Ari- 
zona would not make that request, only 
because it is usually considered a lead- 
ership function and I do not intend to 
make that request. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I appreciate that 
very much. But, Mr. President, speak- 
ing for myself, I feel that the efforts are 
going to be continued to defeat this bill 
in any way it can be defeated. If that is 
the intention of the Senator from South 
Dakota, I think he ought to state it in 
the Chamber. He has repeatedly offered 
his objections to the consideration of 
this bill. Either we are going to consider 
it, or we are not. 

This Export-Import conference report 
is not going to be settled by tomorrow 
night, in my opinion. I believe the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is fully aware of 
that. It looks like a lot of us are going 
to be deprived of Thanksgiving with our 
families at home. 

I think this is a very important piece 
of legislation. I do not like any Senator 
holding it up. 

Mr. FANNIN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, in defer- 
ence to fair play, I would hope that the 
distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota would let us proceed with this 
legislation. I just remind him that it 
was held up in committee, at his request, 
for many days. I happened to have been 
one of the sponsors of this bill, and I 
reported the bill on September 25, with 
the understanding that we were going 
to go forward with it. I happened to 
have been absent at the time of a 
unanimous-consent request. I am very 
pleased that my colleague from Arizona 
was here and handled the matter. At that 
time I talked to the distinguished 
majority leader. He said immedately 
after the recess this legislation would 
be considered. That was a commitment 
I felt was made. I went ahead and agreed 
that this was fine, and that we should 
go forward on that basis. 

But here we are, without any connec- 
tion whatsoever between the Export- 
Import Bank and this legislation. There 
is no reason whatsoever for holding this 
back. I would just implore the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
to consider just exactly what is involved. 
If he wants to go along with delaying 
tactics; I think it is very detrimental 
to his cause. At the same time, if that 
is his desire, I see that he can cause 
some delay. 

I just feel, Mr. President, that this is 
an effort in futility, to talk about the 
Export-Import Bank without having any 
connection whatsoever with the legisla- 
tion we are considering. Holding it back 
seems just ludicrous. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota will 
give further consideration to his point 
of issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 
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Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. President, I have 
asked for regular order a number of 
times——. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
withhold that request? 

Mr. ABOUREZEK. Yes, I will. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, con- 
cerning the suggestion of a motion made 
by the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona, which I have indicated is normally 
a leadership function and which I said 
I would not offer, I am of the opinion 
that I will offer it at this time. I recog- 
nize that the motion is debatable, and 
that the debate might go on all after- 
noon and into tomorrow. I am quite sure 
it would. 

Rather than make the motion, I think 
I will ask unanimous consent that the 
Export-Import Bank be laid aside tem- 
porarily, and that the Senate resume 
consideration of Calendar No. 1121, H.R. 
10337, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Reserving the right 
to object, what is that legislation, Mr. 
President? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This i: the Navajo- 
Hopi legislation. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that order be maintained in the gallery 
at all times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point 
is well taken. We will have no commen- 
tary from the gallery. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, what is 
the ruling on the proposal of the Senator 
from South Dakota for regular order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator has made it and then out of cour- 
tesy to some of his colleagues has with- 
held it. 

Mr. METCALF. Yes, he withheld it. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. METCALF. Surely. 

Mr, ABOUREZK. Speaking for my- 
self, I would be willing to agree to a 
unanimous-consent agreement that the 
Navajo-Hopi bill be brought up on Mon- 
day next, if anybody is willing to go along 
with that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, we now have 
an ultimatum laid down before us by 
the Senator from South Dakota who has 
not explained why he wants to delay 
this. We have a number of Hopi Indians 
who traveled 2,500 miles to be here today. 
Senator Fannin and I have changed our 
plans to be here today. If the Senator 
from South Dakota has some logical 
explanation as to why he has continued 
to object to the passage of this bill, why 
he has put every obstacle in its path that 
he could, maybe he has reason enough 
that we can understand it. But it is most 
difficult to understand. 

If the ultimatum is that regardless of 
the leadership’s desires, regardless of 
either party’s desire, one Senator is go- 
ing to run this body, then I guess we have 
nothing to do but give in to him. I do 
not like it. 

Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the unanimous-consent 
request of the Senator from South Da- 
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kota, As I understand it, the first order 
of business after the morning hour of 
Monday next will be the calling up of the 
Navajo-Hopi bill under the unanimous- 
consent agreement previously entered 
into, with a limitation of time, as modi- 
fied by transferring the time of the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
to me for the handling of the bill, as far 
as the majority is concerned. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I am sure 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Montana intended to say that the 
Nayajo-Hopi bill would be brought up 
immediately upon the conclusion of 
morning business rather than the morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr, METCALF. Yes; morning business. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I 
would make the request as follows: I 
ask unanimous consent that the Navajo- 
Hopi bill be the pending business on 
Monday next following the close—Mr. 
President, I would like to defer to the 
majority leader since that is his func- 
tion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. On Monday, fol- 
lowing morning business—yreluctantly, I 
might say. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the joint leadership in this 
respect, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of morning business 
on Monday next, December 2, Calendar 
No. 1121, H.R. 10337, which is still the 
pending business, be made the pending 
business at that time; that in the mean- 
time, H.R. 10337 be laid aside tempo- 
rarily, until Monday next, and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the conference report on the Export- 
Import Bank legislation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to fin- 
ish, first. 

That on Monday next, H.R. 10337, the 
so-called Navajo-Hopi bill, remain the 
pending business until completed; and 
that, in accordance with the usual pro- 
cedure, no votes occur before 4 p.m. on 
Monday, though they may be piled up in 
the meantime, as was the case on yester- 
day. 

Mr. METCALF. But subject to the 
same time limitation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The time agreement is 
still in effect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, the time agree- 
ment is still in effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today I started 
to make an opening statement in support 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee on the Navajo-Hopi settlement 
bill H.R. 10337. The Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK) insisted that the 
bill be set aside and a unanimous consent 
agreement was reached to take H.R. 
10337 up Monday, December 2, 1974, im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the 
morning business. Inasmuch as I was 
interrupted in the presentation of my 
opening statement, I now ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the RECORD 
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at this point in its entire’y in order that 
the Members of the Senate may be in- 
formed as to the issues to be debated on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR METCALF 

ON HR. 10337 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, by vot- 
ing to approve the pending measure, this 
body has a priceless opportunity to cor- 
rect an injustice inflicted on the Navajo 
and Hopi people which is a direct out- 
growth of the Federal Government’s 
failure to fulfill its solemn moral and 
legal responsibilities to these two tribes. 

At issue are the conflicting claims of 
the two tribes to two areas. The first 
area, known as the joint use area, is ap- 
proximately 1.8 million acres of land in 
northern Arizona which comprise a 
major portion of the original 2.5 million 
acre reservation established by an 1882 
Executive order for, as the order states, 
“the use and occupancy of the Moqui 
(now the Hopi) Tribe and such other 
Indians as the Secretary of the Interior 
may see fit to settle thereon.” 

The second subject of dispute is ap- 
proximately 8.2 million acres in the area 
established pursuant to the 1934 act as 
a reservation for the Navajo “and such 
other Indians as are already settled 
thereon.” This second dispute is fo- 
cused on several hundred thousand acres 
in the area known as Moencopi. 

The origins of these disputes are rooted 
deep in this Nation’s history predating 
by many years the 1882 Executive order 
and 1934 act. The Hopi Tribe has en- 
joyed continuous aboriginal use and oc- 
cupancy of all the lands in question since 
approximately A.D. 600. Although the 
time of entry of the Navajo people into 
the Southwest is in question, available 
evidence indicates that they were settled 
in northern New Mexico as early as 
1500. Eventually, the Navajo, a nomadic 
people, spread out from this area into 
other parts of what is now Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah. As a result of this 
constant process of migration and settle- 
ment, the Navajo came to surround the 
Hopi and occupy and, by strength of 
numbers, gain control of the disputed 
areas. 

In an attempt to resolve the long- 
standing dispute on the first of these 
areas—the joint use area—the Congress 
enacted the act of July 22, 1958, author- 
izing each tribe to institute or defend an 
action against the other before a special 
three-judge panel of the U.S. District of 
Court of Arizona for a determination of 
the rights and interests of the two tribes 
in the area. In 1962, the District Court for 
the District of Arizona reached a deci- 
sion on the resulting suit. This decision 
reported as Healing v. Jones (210 F. 
Supp. 125), found, among other things, 
that “the virtual exclusion of Hopi In- 
dians” from the joint use area was the 
result of, first Hopi “fear of the en- 
circling Navajos and inability to cope 
with Navajo pressure,” and, second, 
“illegal” administrative actions extend- 
ing from 1937 to 1958. Principal among 
the court’s conclusions was that the two 
tribes possess “joint, undivided, and 
equal rights” to the area. The Healing v. 
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Jones (373 U.S. 758) decision was af- 
firmed by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
1963. 

Despite this decision, however, the dis- 
pute has not been satisfactorily settled. 
The principal reason for this was the 
district court’s finding in the Healing 
decision that it did not possess the au- 
thority to partition the joint use area 
so to insure protection of the respective 
interests of the two tribes. 

With the lands of the joint use area 
remaining undivided, these last 12 years 
have been filled with numerous admin 
istrative and judicial efforts to arrive at 
a formula for a true sharing of the area 
and a method of enforcing that formula. 
Most recently in a September 12, 1974, 
decision of the ninth circuit court— 
Hamilton against McDonald, appeals of 
the Navajo from orders of compliance 
issued by the district court were firmly 
denied. The court found possible grounds 
for “ouster” of the Hopi from the area 
in the “long history of dispossession— 
resulting from the combined effects of 
Navajo intrusions and depredations, 
often in violation of Navajo treaty obli- 
gations, expediently sanctioned by bu- 
reaucratic indifference, and furthered by 
illegal governmental restaints on Hopi 
use of the reservation.” The circuit court 
ordered the Navajo to follow a Federal 
Government plan for the joint use of the 
area which requires them, among other 
things, to remove livestock from the 
area and restrict their building activities. 

H.R. 10337, as reported, is a difficult 
and complex legislative proposal arising 
from numerous, lengthy mark-up ses- 
sions, Although I imagine none of us on 
the Interior Committee fully subscribe 
to each and every one of the provisions 
of H.R. 10337, as amended, I believe we 
do feel that the measure properly refiects 
the committee’s views as to the best 
method to resolve the long-standing 
Navajo-Hopi land disputes concerning 
the joint use area and the Moencopi area. 
Although throughout the consideration 
of the measure, rollcall votes were taken 
in which members of the committee cast 
disagreeing votes, there clearly exists a 
committee consensus that the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute fa- 
cilitates a resolution of the two disputes 
in a manner which is equitable and truly 
fair to both tribes. 

The committee recognizes that no set- 
tlement of the joint use area can avoid 
hardships. However, we have done our 
best to limit those hardships while si- 
multaneously honoring the Healing 
against Jones decision. To resolve the 
joint use area dispute, the committee first 
provided the opportunity for a final at- 
tempt to reach a voluntary settlement. It 
called for a 6-month arbitration effort. 
Only if that effort fails would final ad- 
judication by the court be required. 

In providing for this final adjudica- 
tion, the committee constructed provi- 
sions which not only are compatible with 
the Healing decision but also represent 
a distinct compromise between the Hopi 
and Navajo positions. The language at- 
tempts to address both the Navajo fears 
of a mindless division of land on an ab- 
solute equality basis which they believe 
could result in massive social disruption 
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and the Hopi fear that the final adjudi- 
cation could result in a “buy-out” of 
their land rights by the wealthier Nava- 
jo. The heart of the compromise is that 
if the court determines a division of the 
surface to be necessary, the division 
should “insofar as practicable” be nearly 
equal in quality or quantity. However, 
the guidelines in the bill also stated that 
the boundaries of any division should be 
drawn so as to minimize “social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural disruption” and 
that, should such an effort result in an 
unequal division of surface, there must 
be compensation by one tribe to the 
other. 

I do not pretend that such final adju- 
dication could avoid all hardships re- 
sulting from social dislocation, None of 
us have ignored this possibility. The 
courts, too, have recognized this. Most 
recently the ninth circuit court in its 
September 12 decision discussed the 
hardships problem. It stated that the 
rights of the two tribes in the area have 
been determined anc that there could 
be no “rebalancing” of the hardships 
imposed on individual Navajos result- 
ing from enforcement of those rights. 
The court further stated: 

Moreover, were we now initially reviewing 
the original determination that each tribe 
was entitled to share and share alike, we 
could not say that the relative hardship 
hereby imposed on the members of the 
Navajo Tribe so outweighed the alternative 
inequity and hardship which would be im- 
posed on the members of the Hopi Tribe 
were they deprived of their interest that the 
decree constituted a reversible abuse of 
discretion. 


The committee, however, added sec- 
tions to the proposal which would reduce, 
if not eliminate, any social disruption or 
other adverse impacts resulting from a 
final settlement of the joint use area dis- 
pute. These sections provide for a unique 
generous relocation program to be ad- 
ministered by an independent commis- 
sion. The program includes relocation 
expenses payments, relocation incentive 
payments, purchases of relocatee’s hous- 
ing at fair market value, and insuring 
that all affected Navajo and Hopi are 
provided “decent safe and sanitary re- 
placement dwellings.” The bill also estab- 
lishes a range rehabilitation program 
and a program for protection of religious 
shrines and sites. These generous provi- 
sions will, in most cases, result in a true 
bettering of the lives of affected mem- 
bers of both tribes. 

The issues concerning the resolution of 
the Moencopi area dispute are quite sim- 
ilar to those relating to the joint use area 
in that both tribes have joint and undi- 
vided interests which must be separated 
in light of a long history of strife. Vari- 
ous alternatives were presented to the 
committee as to the mode of resolving 
this dispute, but we finally concurred in 
the congressionally mandated partition 
approach adopted by the House in the 
92d and 93d Congresses. 

As a result of the confusion on the use 
of my proxy pertaining to the Moencopi 
issue at the committee mark up a ju- 
dicial resolution of the Moencopi dispute 
was passed by an 8 to 7 vote. I requested 
that this matter be reconsidered by the 
full committee. After discussion at the 
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following markup I personally voted in 
favor of the House provision which au- 
thorized a direct partition of the Moen- 
copi area resulting in a grant of 243,000 
acres of land to the Hopi Tribe. The 
House provision was finally approved by 
a 9 to 6 vote in the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I call upon the mem- 
bers of this body to reject any effort to 
alter the committee’s decision on the 
Moencopi land dispute. Surely the record 
is clear on the unproductive and seem- 
ingly endless negotiations to which the 
Navajo-Hopi Tribes have been subjected 
in the joint use area controversy. We 
have not only an obligation, but the re- 
sponsibility to act now in a decisive man- 
ner on the Moencopi land dispute in 
order to avoid a similar prolonged and 
agonizing controversy between the two 
tribes. We must not repeat the mistake 
of abdicating responsibility to the courts 
which we first made in enacting the 1958 
act calling for judicial resolution of the 
joint use area dispute. 

I wish to note, that in drafting the 
committee amendment to H.R. 10337, 
staff inadvertently omitted a provision 
which was neither debated nor subjected 
to a vote by the committee members 
during the markup sessions. To correct 
this omission, the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the committee, Mr. 
Fannin, will offer a committee amend- 
ment to reinstate this provision in the 
committee amendment. I concur with his 
amendment and urge my fellow Senators 
to join with me in correcting this over- 
sight. 


Mr, President, I urge my colleagues to 
support this measure against all other 


amendments. It is a carefully con- 
structed equitable bill. Any amendment, 
no matter how meritorious it may seem at 
first glance, will likely destroy the bill's 
neutrality and reopen it to amendments 
and the disputes to additional years of 
controversy. 

Congress has the responsibility to act 
now to end these disputes and it can do 
so by enacting intact H.R. 10337, as re- 
ported by unanimous vote of the Interior 
Committee. 


AMENDMENT OF THE EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK ACT—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 15977, which the 
clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15977) to amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 


thelr respective Houses this report, signed 
by a majority of the conferees, 


Mr. PACK WOOD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
the Export-Import Bank Act, the follow- 
ing staff members of the Committee on 
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Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs be 
permitted the privilege of the floor: Ed- 
ward Kemp, Anthony Wood, Anthony 
Cluff, John P. Abshire, and Howard 
Beasley. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Dayid 
Marston be permitted the privilege of 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
member of my staf, Mr. Howard Sega- 
mark, be permitted the privilege of the 
floor during the consideration of this 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Nunn). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
staff members be granted the privilege 
of the floor during the consideration of 
this conference report and any votes 
thereon: William Weber, Charles Levy, 
Dudley O'Neal, Jr., Kenneth McLean, 
Stephen Paradise, Carolyn Jordan, and 
Stanley Marcuss. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, de- 
spite earnest efforts, a number of im- 
portant Senate-passed provisions were 
not retained by the conference. The re- 
port reflects the best bargain we were 
able to strike under the circumstances. 

Among the reforms which the con- 
ference report accomplishes are the fol- 
lowing: 

One, authority for new commitments 
to the Soviet Union will be limited, ini- 
tially at least, to $300 million. Under the 
Senate-passed bill, the Bank would have 
had to return to Congress for additional 
authority once the $300 million ceiling 
had been reached. The conferees sub- 
stituted a provision permitting the ceil- 
ing to be exceeded if the President de- 
termines that it is in the national inter- 
est to do so. 

Two, on each proposed Communist 
country loan of $50 million or more, the 
President must determine that the loan 
is in the national interest before it can 
receive final approval. Under the Senate- 
passed bill, guarantees and loan-guaran- 
tee combinations would also have been 
subject to this requirement and the 
threshold would have been $40 million 
instead of $50 million. 

Third, Congress will hereafter be noti- 
fied of all proposed Exim loans of $50 
million or more at least 30 days prior to 
final Bank approval. This applies to all 
countries. Notification will include a 
complete description of the loan as well 
as an explanation of its necessity. 
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In the Senate bill, the threshold would 
have been higher—$60 million instead of 
$50 million, but guarantees and loan- 
guarantee combinations would have been 
included. The effect, on the one hand, is 
to increase the number of loans subject 
to prenotification; on the other hand, 
the exclusion of guarantees and loan- 
guarantees will reduce the number of 
major transactions subject to prenotifi- 
cation. 

Fourth, Exim will hereinafter be re- 
quired to take into account possible ad- 
verse effects on the competitive position 
of U.S. industries, the availability of 
materials in short supply, and employ- 
ment before approving any credit, guar- 
antee, or insurance. 

Fifth, Exim will be required to give a 
complete description of all assistance for 
parent-subsidiary transactions in its 
annual report. The conferees agreed that 
the description should include: a. the 
identity of all parties to the transaction 
and their legal relationship; b. the goods 
or services exported; c. the amount of 
Bank participation and the terms and 
conditions thereof; and d. the reasons 
why Exim participation was needed. 

Sixth, Exim will be required to describe 
in its annual report the progress it is 
making in reducing international credit 
competition. 

Seventh, Exim will be required to in- 
clude in its annual report a description 
of each loan involving energy-related 
products or services. The Senate-passed 
bill applied this requirement to all such 
transactions, not just loans. The Senate 
bill also required congressional approval 
of all Exim fossil fuel energy-related fi- 
nancing in Communist countries. That 
provision was not retained in conference. 

Eighth, Eximbank will be required to 
describe in its annual report the progress 
it is making in assisting small business 
participation in Exim’s programs. 

In addition to these reforms, the con- 
ference report extends the life of Exim 
for 4 years, increases its authority to $25 
billion, and holds authority for credits 
to the Soviet Union in abeyance until 
passage of a trade reform act. 

While the conference did not retain 
some of the key provisions of the Senate 
version, the bill, if approved, will, none- 
theless, provide substantially enhanced 
oversight of Exim’s activities. It will in- 
sure greater Exim sensitivity to national 
interests and to the impact of Exim’s 
activities on the American economy. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

Mr. HARRY F., BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Alabama is so 
recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
shall be very brief in the remarks I make 
on this subject. 

I wish to pay tribute to the junior 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), 
chairman of our Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Finance, and the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, for the time and effort they 
have contributed toward this piece of 
legislation. They have worked on this 
matter for some time now and I appre- 
ciate their indulgence and efforts in try- 
ing to bring this legislation to a conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. President, Members of the House 
and Senate met in conference on H.R. 
15977, the Export-Import Bank Amend- 
ments of 1974, during the first week in 
October, and after considerable discus- 
sion reached agreement on the differen- 
ces between the bill as passed by the 
Senate and the bill as passed by the 
House. As in all matters that are sub- 
jected to conference, this was a give-and- 
take situation. I believe the conference 
report that is laid before us today is the 
best that could be obtained between the 
two Houses. Certainly, there are some 
provisions in the conference report which 
I wish were different, but in any situa- 
tion where there are differences in bills, 
compromises must be reached by reason- 
able people. 

Under existing law the Export-Import 
Bank enabling legislation will expire next 
November 30. For the information of 
the Senate our committee commenced its 
hearings on extending the life of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank on October 28, 1973, 
so this legislation has now been under 
consideration for over a year. 

Let me make it clear that I support 
the enactment of legislation to continue 
the operation of the Export-Import 
Bank, more commonly referred to as the 
Eximbank, and I support increasing the 
Bank's lending authority. 

I sometimes have the opinion that 
some do not understand the function of 
the Eximbank and, as a result, the mis- 
understanding causes confusion and con- 
troversy when Eximbank legislation is 
before us for consideration. 

The Eximbank is a relatively small in- 
dependent Government agency which 
receives no annual congressional appro- 
priation and which manages to operate 
at a profit. From this profit, the Bank 
returns some $50 million each year in 
dividends to the U.S. Treasury. 

The sole purpose of the Bank is to 
facilitate U.S. export sales. In fulfilling 
this role, the Bank serves all sectors of 
our Nation’s economy. By assisting U.S. 
companies to win overseas orders, the 
Bank is working to improve our balance 
of trade and balance of payments. The 
products and services exported with the 
Bank’s support are the products of 


American workers. In fact, according to 
the U.S. Department of Labor, some 3.5 
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million Americans owe their jobs to ex- 
port sales each year. 

The sales supported by the Bank core 
from every State in the Nation, and rep- 
resent the full range of American pro- 
duction, with the exception, of course, of 
those items which, because of National 
security or other considerations; are not 
cleared for export. The expansion of ex- 
ports, to which Eximbank financing has 
contributed, has increased the volume of 
U.S. production, which has enhanced ef- 
ficiency and lowered costs in American 
industry. The American consumer has 
benefited in the prices he pays and the 
quality he receives from the research and 
development and the lower production 
costs which this higher level of sales has 
sustained. 

One fact which is often overlooked in 
considering the financing provided 
through Eximbank is thac the Bank’s 
money never leaves this country. For ex- 
ample, when the Bank authorized a loan 
to support the sale of U.S. products over- 
seas, the proceeds of the loan are paid to 
the U.S. exporter. The foreign purchaser, 
on the other hand, must repay the loan 
in the United States in dollars and with 
interest. 

The Bank is not a foreign aid agency; 
it lends, not spends. It is the instrumen- 
tality of the U.S. Government which as- 
sists U.S. companies to sell in foreign 
markets. As our Nation’s bill for imports 
of petroleum and other essential prod- 
ucts increases, we must increase our 
export income to maintain our economic 
balance. The Export-Import Bank must 
be allowed to continue to support our 
export expansion efforts. 

American exporters are facing ever- 
increasing competition in foreign mar- 
kets from the sophisticated salesmen 
from the other industrialized nations of 
Japan and Western Europe. U.S. firms 
must fight harder than ever before for 
their share of international markets 
against these competitors who possess 
comparable technologies, products, skills, 
drive, and financing. The withdrawal of 
Eximbank support for U.S. exports would 
place U.S. contenders for international 
sales at an unfair competitive disadvan- 
tage which would result in the loss of 
much-needed foreign income. 

The Export-Import Bank must be con- 
tinued, and its ability to operate should 
not be hampered by the addition of un- 
necessary restrictions. We should espe- 
cially guard against the temptation to 
impose requirements which would deny 
the Bank the essential flexibility to re- 
act quickly to changing conditions in 
international trade. 

Many of us seem tempted to use the 
discussion of the Bank’s legislation to 
voice our concern over issues not directly 
related to Eximbank. We should not 
undermine our Nation’s economy by sab- 
otaging our ability to export, no matter 
how noble our motivation, in the name 
of ideology or humanitarianism. I sin- 
cerely hope we will bear this in mind 
during the consideration of this confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the conference report 


on H.R. 15977, Export-Import Bank Act 
Amendments of 1974. 
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Before I discuss the bill itself, I want 
to point out that there has been a lot of 
misinformation about the Bank’s opera- 
tions: What is the real story? In fiscal 
year 1974 the Bank supported nearly $13 
billion of U.S. export sales to 125 foreign 
countries: That meant over 1 million 
full-time jobs in this country, spread 
among subcontractors and suppliers in 
every State. AJ of this was achieved with- 
out a single dollar of appropriated funds. 
The Bank is a self-sustaining, profit- 
making organization, and did so well 
that, in fiscal year 1974 alone, it earned 
a net income of $107 million and paid a 
dividend of $50 million to the U.S. Treas- 
ury. Since 1945 it has paid the Treasury 
$906 million in dividends, built a reserve 
of $1.5 billion, paid for the money it bor- 
rows, and supported an organization of 
400 people to promote our economic in- 
terests throughout the world. 

The legislation before us is intended 
to keep Eximbank operating at peak per- 
formance. It extends the life of the Bank 
for another 4 years and increases the 
Bank’s total commitment authority by 
$5 billion. It encourages the Bank to do 
more for small business. At the same 
time, it provides for greater congres- 
sional control over its operations by re- 
quiring the Bank to keep Congress more 
fully informed about energy-related 
transactions and to notify Congress of 
every transaction involving a loan of $50 
million or more. As far as the Soviet 
Union goes, the Bank will be prohibited 
from doing business there until the Trade 
Reform Act is enacted into law. Total 
new business there will be limited to $300 
million unless the President decides it is 
in the national interest to do more. And 
for every transaction to a Communist 
country involving a Bank loan of $50 mil- 
lion or more, the President will have to 
make a determination that the transac- 
tion is in the national interest and so 
report to Congress 30 days prior to final 
approval of the loan, leaving room for 
Congress to act if it so desires. 

These controls are in addition to the 
effective congressional oversight mecha- 
nism which already exists and which 
continues; namely, each fiscal year Con- 
gress places a worldwide limitation on 
the amount of new loans Eximbank can 
approve; the conference report places an 
overall commitment authority on the 
Bank of $25 billion, a $5 billion increase. 
The Bank will probably need an addi- 
tional increase in 2 years, thus providing 
a further opportunity for congressional 
review and reexamination of the Bank's 
policies and activities; and annual budget 
review and approval of the Bank’s an- 
nual commitment authority both by the 
executive branch and Congress, as has 
been the case regardless of whether the 
Bank is in or out of the budget. 

While I recognize the concern of some 
of my colleagues over Eximbank’s opera- 
tions, I submit that the conference re- 
port provides sufficient opportunities for 
congressional supervision—along with all 
the other traditional means—to allay the 
concern. At the same time, it will allow 
Eximbank to continue to operate as effec- 
tively and efficiently as it has in the past. 
I urge support for the conference report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I was 
down at the White House this morning 
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in a meeting with the President. In his 
opening statement, he stated two meas- 
ures that he particularly wanted Con- 
gress to pass, One of them was the ex- 
port-import conference report. Again, 
he said that there was not everything in 
there that he would like to have; never- 
theless, he did hope that we will approve 
the conference report, as inadequate as 
it is. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I just finish 
this? 

The second thing he hopes that Con- 
gress will pass is a foreign aid bill. He 
mentioned those two particularly. 

I asked him later, as I was walking 
over with him from his office to the East 
Room, where we had the signing of the 
mass transit bill, if I may quote him on 
that. He said that I certainly could. 

I did want to mention that in connec- 
tion with this subject, Mr. President, I 
do hope that the conference report will 
be accepted. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
for a question? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The part 
of the conference report that is of par- 
ticular concern to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia deals with the ceiling on extend- 
ing taxpayer subsidized low interest rate 
loans and long-term credits to the So- 
viet Union. 

The Senate—and I will ask the Sena- 
tor to correct me if I am mistaken—in 
the legislation which it passed, wrote a 
firm ceiling of $300 million into the Sen- 
ate proposal. My question to the Senator 
from Illinois is, Is it not correct that 
the conferees reported back a confer- 
ence report which, while it purports to 
retain the ceiling, adds an exception 
that the President may establish a high- 
er ceiling if he makes a specific determi- 
nation that a higher ceiling is in the na- 
tional interest? Is that correct? 

Mr. STEVENSON, The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senate first established a $300 
million ceiling on additional credits to 
the Soviet Union—the existing credits of 
about $469 million, plus an additional 
$300 million, which could not be exceed- 
ed without congressional authorization. 

That provision was changed in the 
conference to permit the Bank to exceed 
the $300 million ceiling if the President 
simply found it was in the national in- 
terest to do so; the Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. One fur- 
ther question: This $300 million ceiling 
that the Senate wrote in is in addition 
to the $469 million of low interest rate, 
long-term credit which has already been 
extended to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I think when the 
Senate passed the bill the amount ex- 
tended to the Soviet Union was the $469 
million figure I mentioned to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia; but I am informed 
that now that figure has reached about 
$587 million. So the $300 million ceiling, 
if it were being enacted now, would have 
effectively made it a ceiling of $887 
million. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. If the Sen- 
ator will yield further, that is an en- 
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tirely new development; is it not? Be- 
cause the information which the able 
Senator from Illinois gave to the Sen- 
ate, which the Senate acted on when 
this legislation was considered and when 
the continuing resolution was consid- 
ered, was that it was $469 million. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This new information is embodied 
in a report of the Export-Import Bank 
which I am told was issued only about a 
week ago. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Is it not 
correct, may I ask the Senator from Il- 
linois, that when the Senate in October 
agreed to a continuing resolution, the 
Senate specifically wrote into that reso- 
lution that no additional loans would be 
made to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I do not think 
that is correct. There have been two con- 
tinuing resolutions, and in the case of 
the first continuing resolution, it was 
adopted by Congress with assurance 
from the Eximbank that there would be 
no additional credits extended to the 
Soviet Union. 

It is my recollection that when the 
second continuing resolution was adopted 
in October, it was done by Congress 
with the same assurance from the Ex- 
imbank that there would be no addi- 
tional credits extended to the Soviet 
Union. So I must say that at the mo- 
ment I share the puzzlement of the 
Senator from Virginia about the fig- 
ure of $587 million, 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I have pertinent in- 
formation on it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I have the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of October 10, 1974. Un- 
der Senator Byrv’s comments, he said: 

Mr. President, if I may have the attention 
of the distinguished Senator from Texas, on 
behalf of Senator Schweiker, who is un- 
avoidably detained, I would like to state that 
his acceptance of this resolution extending 
the life of the Export-Import Bank for 45 
days is based on his explicit understanding 
that it will absolutely prohibit any Export- 
Import Bank consideration of any new credit, 
guarantee of insurance application on behalf 
of the Soviet Union during the life of the 
resolution, My question to the Senator from 
Texas is, is that correct? 

Mr. Tower. The Senator from Virginia is 
correct; and, as a matter of fact, at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Virginia we 
placed in the continuing resolution, although 
there was no intention on the part of the 
Bank to extend any financial assistance dur- 
ing this period, we nailed it down in the 
resolution with a specific prohibition against 
any kind of financial assistance, and that 
is interpreted to mean any commitment of 
any kind, including loans, loan guarantees, 
or advance commitments. 

Mr. Harry F. Brrp, Je. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. I think it was well to have writ- 
ten it into the legislation so it is clear. 

Mr. Tower. I was perfectly glad to accept 
that provision on the part of the Senator 
from Virginia. 


Mr. STEVENSON. We will have to 
check with the Bank for an explanation. 
One possible explanation does occur to 
me: there is a figure of $469 million in 
this report for credits, and an additional 
figure of $118 million, or about $119 mil- 
lion, for guarantees, so that it is possible 
that no additional credits were granted. 
The earlier figure of $469 million may 
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have referred to credits, and at that time 
there may also have been guarantees 
outstanding, and nothing been added 
since then. A 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Let me ask 
the Senator from Illinois this question: 
Since the Senator from Illinois is 
puzzled, as is the Senator from Virginia, 
would it not be well just to set this meas- 
ure aside, perhaps until tomorrow or 
next week, until we can clear up some 
of these factual matters? This is a very 
important point, as to whether the actual 
law was violated in this respect, or 
whether the commitment made by the 
Bank was violated. 

Mr. STEVENSON. This particular 
matter can be cleared up very quickly, 
and I expect satisfactorily. We will have 
an answer from the Bank on this point 
within a few minutes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. But in any 
case, the amount of loans and guarantees 
which already have been extended to the 
Soviet Union add up to—five hundred 
and what was it? 

Mr. STEVENSON. $587 million. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. $587 mil- 
lion; and the Senate agreed to permit an 
additional credit of up to $300 million, 
but the administration still is not satis- 
fied, is that correct, with that limitation? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The administration would prefer to 
have no limitation of any kind. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Is that not 
asking a great deal of Congress to give a 
blank check in the handling of American 
taxpayers’ funds where we have put no 
ceiling on it at all? 

Mr. STEVENSON. As the original au- 
thor of this limitation, I think the Sen- 
ator knows how I feel. Yes, I think Con- 
gress should exercise more oversight. 

The $469 million was extended to the 
Soviet Union all in the space of about a 
year and a half. About a year and a half 
ago the Export-Import Bank had ex- 
tended up to that point no credits or 
guarantees to the Soviet Union. They are 
now being extended for not only eco- 
nomic purposes but for political pur- 
poses, and with possible adverse conse- 
quences. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator amplify that “for political pur- 
poses,” 

Mr. STEVENSON. The administration 
has made no secret of its use of credits 
for political purposes, and I would not 
want to suggest that in all situations the 
use of credits for political. purposes is 
wrong. 

It seems to me we should use every 
weapon in the arsenal to achieve our 
legitimate political purposes in the world, 
The availability of credits for the Soviet. 
Union is clearly a part of the adminis- 
tration’s effort to pursue and achieve 
what it terms “détente” with the Soviet 
Union, and it makes no bones about it. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The point 
I am suggesting is: Should there not be a 
ceiling beyond which the administration 
cannot go without coming back to Con- 
gress and seeking additional authority? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, my own view 
is that to the extent credits are advanced 
for political purposes that those purposes 
would be enhanced; they would be more 
likely of achievement, if the administra- 
tion did have to come back to Congress 
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for the authority with which to exceed 
periodic ceilings. 

The countries which receive the credits 
would be well aware then that the trans- 
actions would have to be justified in time 
to Congress, and that in the case of the 
Soviet Union the continued availability 
of credits would be dependent to some 
extent on progress in the Soviet Union 
toward human rights, toward détente so- 
called, perhaps toward peace in the Mid- 
dle East, toward mutual and balanced 
force reductions in Europe. 

I would have thought that both for 
political as well as for economic reasons 
it would have made a great deal of sense 
to retain a firm ceiling on the overall 
amount of credit which can be extended 
to this large, powerful, and wealthy 
country. This is a country with a gross 
national product second only to our own 
and, as the West Germans have made 
clear, it is quite capable of paying for its 
purchases from abroad with cash and 
without the benefit of long-term, low- 
interest loans. 

It is difficult for me to see how the 
normalization of our commercial rela- 
tions, including the expansion of trade 
with the Soviet Union, would be likely to 
suffer as a result of some—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cannot hear the Senators. Will the 
Senators use the microphone? 

Mr. STEVENSON (continuing). Ceil- 
ing on the loans and, perhaps, the politi- 
cal objectives could be pursued more suc- 
cessfully if periodically the continued ex- 
tension of credit to the Soviet Union had 
to be justified to Congress. 

Mr, HARRY F, BYRD, JR. I think the 
Senator from Illinois is so correct in 
what he has just been saying, and that 
is why I have great reluctance to see this 
legislation enacted unless there is a ceil- 
ing on the amount of loans that can be 
made. 

As a practical matter, there is no ceil- 
ing under the conference report. While 
it uses the figure of $300 million, it pro- 
vides the means, it opens the door, by 
making an exception where the Presi- 
dent, in his own judgment, can go to 
whatever figure he desires. 

I am in thorough agreement with the 
Senator from Mlinois that it would be 
much better from every point of view to 
have a ceiling. 

Congress, after all, is the custodian of 
the funds of the American taxpayers, 
and that is where these funds come from. 
They come from the pockets of the wage 
earners. I just think that it is wrong for 
Congress to say that “We do not have 
enough interest in the funds of the tax- 
payers, and we are going to give a blank 
check to the President, the Secretary of 
State, the Export-Import Bank, to do 
what they think is best.” 

May I ask the Senator from Hlinois if 
my understanding is correct. I under- 
stand that the President and Chairman 
of the Export-Import Bank, Mr. Casey, 
is not the one who is seeking a blank 
check, but my understanding is that it is 
the State Department which is demand- 
ing a blank check? 

Mr, STEVENSON. Well, I am a little 
reluctant to put words in Mr, Casey’s 
mouth and, perhaps, the Senator from 
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Oregon is in a better position to respond 
to that question. 

But it is my impression that the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank has no very strong feelings 
about this particular provision, but that 
it is opposed, the ceiling, that is, by the 
State Department. 

Let me, if I might, also clear up the 
point that was raised earlier by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Fine. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The $587 million 
which has been extended in credits and 
guarantees to the Soviet Union includes 
$118,931,000 in guarantees. 

The Bank informs me that all of those 
guarantees were extended prior to the 
first extension resolution adopted by 
Congress. So that, in fact, it has not ex- 
tended any additional credits or guaran- 
tees beyond those which had already 
been extended when Congress adopted 
the first extension resolution. There is, 
in short, no breach of law or, for that 
matter, good faith. The Bank has abided 
by its word. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That is 
fine. 

Does the Senator happen to have the 
date of the last transaction, whether it 
be a guarantee or a loan? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The last transac- 
tion that I am aware of was the Occi- 
dental Petroleum barter transaction 
with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR: Did the 
Senator say barter transaction? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, in effect it is 
a barter, an exchange of phosphoric 
acid from Occidental for urea from the 
Soviet. Union and, I believe, a commit- 
ment by the Bank for a $180 million par- 
ticipation in that transaction was made 
in late May 1974. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Late May. 

So far as the record shows there has 
been no transaction since May? 

Mr. STEVENSON. So far as we know 
there have been no commitments since 
the end of May. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator indicate when the first commit- 
ment was made or the first—ves, the first 
commitment? He indicated it was about 
18 months ago. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As far as I know, 
the first credits to the Soviet Union were 
extended in the spring of 1973, but I 
cannot give the Senator any more pre- 
cise date or information than that. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That is 
close enough. 

So, in a period of in the spring of 1973 
until late May of 1974, maybe 12 months, 
maybe 13 months, something like that, 
our Government has extended to the 
Government of Russia a total of $587 
million in either low-interest rate credits, 
long-term credits, or in the case of $118 
million, that sum in guaranteed loans. 

Mr. STEVENSON, As I understand it, 
when a transaction is consummated, the 
guaranty is then treated as a credit. 

Prior to the consummation of the 
transaction, it is listed as a guaranty. 

There are, apparently, outstanding at 
the present time commitments to give 
guarantees of an amount of $118 million. 
As soon as these transactions are com- 
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pleted and those guaranty commitments, 
in effect, become credits, then they will 
be lumped in with the figure on credits, 
which now amounts to $469 million. 

But that total of $469 million in loans 
and guarantees already outstanding and 
the commitment to make guarantees in 
an additional amount of $119 million 
have all been made since the spring of 
1973, the Senator is correct, and between 
the spring of 1973 and the end of May 
1974. 

Mr, HARRY F. BYRD, JR. So is my 
understanding then correct, the $118 mil- 
lion guaranty means that the Bank guar- 
antees to make the loan, it is not guaran- 
teeing some other loan, but it guarantees 
to make the loan, is that what the Sen- 
ator means by guaranty? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia raised a question 
earlier about the nature of the guaran- 
tees which are listed in the Eximbank’s 
report, which together with the credits 
listed for the U.S.S.R. amount to $587 
million. 

I have just received an explanation 
from the Bank about the nature of those 
guarantees. They are not, precisely 
speaking, guarantees; they are a form 
of insurance which the bank issues ex- 
porters against the risk of not getting 
an export license. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. If the 
Senator would yield, I thought we were 
talking about guarantees to the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Well, the Senator is 
correct, we have been talking about 
guarantees made for the benefit of the 
Soviet Union. 

The loans go to the Soviet Union, but 
are disbursed directly to the exporters. 
The guarantees go directly to the ex- 
porters, the guarantees guarantee, in ef- 
fect, against the risk of the cancellation 
of an export license. 

Mr, HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Let me see 
if I can understand this thing a little 
bit. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And this only ap- 
plies in the case of the Soviet Union; 
it is a unique situation. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. It only 
applies in the case of the Soviet Union. 

Well, that is a very interesting de- 
velopment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, there are no 
loan guarantees, apparently, outstand- 
ing in the Soviet Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senators use their microphones, the 
Chair is having difficulty hearing. 

Mr, STEVENSON. There are no loan 


-guarantees outstanding for the Soviet 


Union. This insurance, which is denom- 
inated a guarantee, ismade for the bene- 
fit of exporters to many countries. 

Mr, HARRY F. BYRD, JR. But in this 
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case it means exclusively insurance 
against the risk of the cancellation of an 
export license to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; in this case, the 
license would come from the United 
States. It is insurance against the risk 
that the United States will cancel the 
export license. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That is in- 
teresting, also. Here is a U.S. bank, the 
Export-Import Bank, guaranteeing an 
individual company in the United States 
against another agency of Government 
not giving that company a license; is 
that what the Senator is saying? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

It is more against the revocation of 
the license; is it not? 

If one is manufacturing an oil rig and 
is ready to sell it, but it needs a license, 
one has got to have the license, but if the 
U.S. Government cancels, one has not 
got a choice. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. So an- 
other agency of the U.S. Government is 
going to take the tax money and pay 
that loss? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The more I 
learn about this Eximbank, the more 
concerned I am getting about it. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. It is only fair. If the 
U.S. Government tells someone, as the 
ABC company, that they can manufac- 
ture and sell something overseas and 
gives a license to do it, and one in good 
faith relies on it, and the Government 
cancels the license, the Government is 
the reason one has lost the money. 

Mr, HARRY F. BYRD, JR. What hap- 
pens if one does not go to the Export 
Bank, but goes to another bank and bor- 
rows, does the Government take care of 
that if the license is revoked? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. If we are talking 
about this kind of guarantee, yes, be- 
cause this is a guarantee to the person 
manufacturing that the Government will 
not renege on its promise. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Well, a 
company borrows money from a private 
bank, they do not get any guarantee, 
such as we are speaking of now, from 
a private bank or from any agency. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Under the type 
guarantee the Senator from Illinois is 
talking about, yes. 

They say they will give one a line of 
credit, $1 million, to manufacture oil 
rigs and sell them, give one an export 
license from the Department of Com- 
merce, one can still get a guarantee from 
the Export-Import. Bank that this will 
not be canceled. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That the 
Government of the United States will not 
cancel it? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Not cancel one’s ex- 
port license. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Why should 
they want to cancel an export license? 

They would not cancel unless the com- 
pany did something wrong, would they? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. It is not a question 
of that so much, but of U.S. policy. 

One decides one does not want to sell 
the oil rig to the Soviet Union and the 
license is canceled. 
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I can envision a situation where a com- 
pany would act with malice or fraud, in 
which case, as a lawyer, if I were going 
to court and if that company tried to 
collect on its guarantee, my wager is that 
one could beat the guarantee if the com- 
pany is guilty of fraud. 

We are talking about a change of 
policy of the United States and they 
decide they do not want to continue the 
license and one acts in good faith and 
spends money, the loss is not one’s fault, 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Let us ex- 
plore this a little bit. So the Export-Im- 
port Bank to the tune of $118 million is 

uaranteeing against the loss of a 
license? 

Mr, STEVENSON. Licenses. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. A variety of licenses. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. $118 million 
is involved in that, a guarantee against 
the lost licenses that might be taken away 
by another Government agency? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER,. Will the distin- 
guished Senator yield for a minute? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. The wording of the 
understanding of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia in the temporary continuing res- 
olution said very specifically that it 
would be based on his explicit under- 
standing that it will absolutely prohibit 
any Export-Import Bank consideration 
of any new credit or guarantee of insur- 
ance application on behalf of the Soviet 
Union during the resolution’s life. Very 
specifically, Mr. Tower said: 

And that is interpreted to mean any com- 
mitment of any kind, including loans, loan 
guarantees, or advanced commitments. 


I fail to see, unless I missed the Sena- 
tor’s point, how this was not prohibited 
by the resolution of the Senator from 
Virginia which we had worked out. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It was prohibited 
and the Bank has acted in good faith. 
It has not extended any credit, whether 
a loan, guarantee, or insurance, to the 
Soviet Union since the first of the con- 
tinuing resolutions was adopted by the 
conference. These credits, all of them, 
including this guarantee, go back before 
the first continuing resolution, to an 
earlier date, at which time we discussed 
in the Senate the figure of $469 million, 
which refers just to loans outstanding. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Is the Senator say- 
ing, then, from the time that this con- 
tinuing resolution was put into effect, 
that, in fact, there has been no guaran- 
tee insurance or help of any kind? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is what I am 
told by the Bank. 

There have been, in fact, since the first 
continuing resolution, nv additional cred- 
its, no additional loans, no guarantees, 
and no insurance extended by the Bank 
for the benefit of the Soviet Union. This 
all goes back to an earlier date. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. And the $118 mil- 
lion that the Senator from Virginia is 
questioning you about goes back to when? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Sometime before 
the first continuing resolution, which 
was, I believe, in July. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Why was $469 mil- 
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lion used at the time this continuing 
resolution came up? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Because at the 
time we were talking about loans we 
were not talking about this form of in- 
surance. 

Mr. HARRY F, BYRD, JR. If the Sen- 
ator will yield, the resolution specifically 
mentions guarantees. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. It says there 
will be no additional loans, guarantees, 
or insurance. In fact, there has not been 
any. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, I yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not want to 
interrupt this illuminating discussion, 
but we have received from the House the 
final conference report on the HEW bill. 
It is now at the desk. This is the original 
bill. The Senator from Michigan has a 
very important conference to attend. As 
long as there does not seem to be too 
much of a rush about this, if the Sena- 
tor will yield we will get through so we 
can proceed with these two very impor- 
tant matters. The Senator would not lose 
his right to the floor. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois has the floor. 

Will the Senator yield for 2 or 3 min- 
utes so we can clear up this one point? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. As I under- 
stand it, and let us see if we can recap 
quickly, the Export-Import Bank from 
the spring of 1973 until late May of 1974 
granted to the Soviet Union $469 million 
in credits. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In credits, and that 
figure is loans. It is $469 million in loans, 
denominated in the report credits. That 
is all loan money. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That is all 
loan money. 

On top of that, it has committed, spent, 
or any way you want to express it, $118 
million more as guarantees for the trans- 
actions involved in the $469 million, Is 
that correct? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. During that period of time, the 
Bank exvended those guarantees in an 
amount of $118 million. But it is my 
further understanding that the obliga- 
tions of the Bank under those guarantees 
have all now lapsed. The shipments have 
gone forward. There is no remaining ex- 
posure on the part of the Bank for re- 
fusal of the Government to issue the ex- 
port license. That is why in column No. 
8 under “Total Outstanding or Commit- 
ted,” the figure of $169 million appears. 
That is the total outstanding exposure 
of the Bank. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Rough 
arithmetic indicates to me, then, that 
the Bank is paying about 25 percent, or 
committing itself to about 25 percent, 
for the purpose of guaranteeing what- 
ever transactions they make. 

It appears to me that is a very high 
percentage. 

There are other questions in this con- 
nection that the Senator from Virginia 
would like to put to the manager of the 
bill, but that can be done at a later date, 
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if satisfactory to the Senator from 

Illinois. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I want to yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

OPPOSITION TO THE CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
HLR. 15977, THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1974 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, with the 

indulgence of the senior Senator from 

Virginia, I would like to recall a few of 

his distinguished father’s words on a sub- 

ject which is with us today on the floor 
of the Senate, but in a different form. 

Today, we are discussing another ex- 

tension of the lending authority of the 

Export-Import Bank of the United States 

in the form of the conference report on 

H.R. 15977. Back in the 1950's, the late 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, then chairman 

of the Senate Finance Committee, op- 

posed this kind of authorization as 

“backdoor spending.” We do not hear 

much about that term anymore—perhaps 

we have become too sophisticated—but 
the present conference report on the 

Eximbank bill is just that and we should 

make no mistake about it. 

The late Senator Byrd also told the 
country in 1961, that “Congress has lost 
control of Federal expenditures.” Thir- 
teen years later, this body prides itself 
on legislating to right that wrong with 
the passage of the Budget Control Act 
of 1974. Nevertheless, until such time as 
that new legislation comes into full oper- 
ation, we must contend with the realities 
of the proposal before us which may still 
be called “backdoor spending,” 

The question is, can this country af- 
ford to spend—guarantee if you like— 
vast sums of the taxpayers’ dollar for 
projects which are questionable in terms 
of the long-range strategic interests of 
the United States, or in the short-range 
interests of the individual American citi- 
zen in a time of inflation/recession? I 
think not. 

One of the Eximbank’s representa- 
tives told a member of my staff just a 
few weeks ago, that the arguments in 
support of lower interest rates for U.S. 
export support by the Government were 
too complicated and sophisticated to be 
fully explained to the average taxpayer. 
Now, while we may be dealing with a 
complicated topic today, I do not believe 
that we can, in good conscience, report 
to our constituencies that they must 
simply trust the judgment of an inde- 
pendent Government agency to do what 
is right in loaning money at a prefer- 
ential rate to some, when individuals 
cannot find money at a realistic rate of 
interest to purchase homes. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in my opinion, such an attitude 
will not wash with the American tax- 
payer, 

The American taxpayer has provided 
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the means for the Eximbank to operate: 
All the capital stock is held by the U.S. 
Treasury; the Bank may borrow billions 
more from the Treasury; funds are also 
raised in the private market and such 
participations as well as other under- 
takings of the Bank have been ruled to 
constitute general obligations of the 
U.S. Government backed by its full faith 
and credit; the so-called dividends paid 
to the Treasury over the years of opera- 
tion from net income do not equal that 
which might be expected from a com- 
mercial bank operating in a situation of 
similar magnitude of risk. And the Bank 
pays no taxes. 

My Alabama friends ask me why 
should the United States be loaning 
money to firms doing business with the 
Soviet Union in the first place? Is it 
really in the “national interest” or in the 
“spirit of détente” to increase our com- 
mercial support of an antagonist—a 
country whose leader said in Cuba on 
January 30, 1974: 

The Soviet Union’s defense continues to 
strengthen on the basis of the general 
growth of the country’s economic might. 


Frankly, I find it difficult to answer 
such questions. 

The debate on the conference report 
on this legislation could proceed from a 
number of approaches. First of course, 
there is the questionable assumption that 
U.S. exporters can only compete with 
foreign firms in the international market 
at interest rates considerably below that 
existent in the home market. That argu- 
ment is defeated almost immediately 
when one acknowledges that in fiscal 
year 1974, over 95 percent of all U.S. ex- 
ports were made without Export-Import 
Bank direct loan subsidies. Thus, we are 
asked to approve a general loan policy 
for roughly 5 percent of the exporting 
contracts. 

Our colleagues, Senators BAYH, CAN- 
Non, CASE, Dominick, GURNEY, HELMS, 
METZENBAUM, PROXMIRE, and SCHWEIKER, 
pointed out in their recent letter that a 
substantial part of the loan guarantees 
made by the Eximbank went to overseas 
firms which directly compete with our 
own industries. The reference is, of 
course, to the airline and aircraft in- 
dustry, but I am sure we could find, as 
has the AFL-CIO, that our Eximbank 
loan policy is self-defeating in other in- 
dustries as well. With respect to the air- 
line aircraft industry, we have gotten 
ourselves into the position of subsidizing 
our foreign competitors with the result 
that our domestic industry must knock on 
the door of Congress for direct subsidies 
in order to keep flying. We appear to be 
biting our own hand in this complicated 
and nonexplainable international export 
subsidy business. 

Mr. President, I have briefly touched 
on the budgetary argument earlier, to 
wit: Backdoor spending or foreign aid 
giveaway in different clothing. In the 
original Senate version of this legislation, 
we required that Eximbank outlays would 
be in the Federal budget so its impact 
on the budget would be disclosed to pub- 
lic scrutiny. That provision was deleted 
in the conference. Another group of 
Senators has claimed that the operations 
of Eximbank, including the ceiling placed 
on its annual commitments, will be sub- 
ject to the same annual budget review 
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and approval by both the executive 
branch and Congress as has been the 
case regardless of whether Eximbank was 
in or out of the budget. 

While I am not debating the wisdom 
of the temporary, I repeat, temporary 
agreement to make such an exclusion, 
pending a decision by the new Congres- 
sional Budget Committee, I wish to make 
it known that the Senator from Alabama 
believes the operations of the Bank 
should be included in the official, total, 
budgetary consideration each and every 
year. In short, the more that is excluded 
from the discipline of budgetary review 
and consideration by the Congress, the 
harder it will be for Congress to exer- 
cise control over the operations of the 
bank, even granting the knotty account- 
ing problems that are involved by mak- 
ing Bank operations part of the normal 
budgetary consideration. 

Furthermore, the conference report 
can and should be challenged because it 
simply does not represent the will of the 
Senate. Contrary to the arguments of 
our distinguished colleagues who seek 
approval of the report, it is patently ob- 
vious that the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the Senate’s earlier action has been 
broken by the results of the conference. 
There are semantic differences between 
Senators on what was or was not ac- 
complished by the conferees, but I am 
particularly concerned about the as- 
sumption on the part of the conferees 
that the President will not make a de- 
termination “in the national interest” to 
provide for the extension of credits to 
the Soviet Union for whatever purpose. 

The spirit of détente which is run- 
ning roughshod over the spirit of com- 
monsense, seems to have come to roost 
on this legislation. Based on the diplo- 
matic experiences of the past few years, 
and yes, even the experience of the past 
week, who will stand against the Presi- 
dent of the United States when he goes 
on nationwide television to say that we 
must do so and so in order to enhance 
the chances of world peace? 

I suggest that none in this Chamber 
will want to detract from the country’s 
and the President’s goal of world peace 
by objecting to this legislation. However, 
if we are to accept the conference re- 
port, what is to deter the President from 
making a finding—and duly notifying 
the Senate and House of such find- 
ing—that it is in our national interest 
to help the Soviet Union build a massive 
energy complex? There is an implicit as- 
sumption that the President would not 
attempt to commit this Nation to such a 
course, and I am sure that is a correct 
assumption, but the President of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United States 
might entertain such a proposal and, 
with the tacit approval of this or any fu- 
ture administration, proceed to lead the 
Nation in a direction which I believe is 
incompatible with our national security. 
Were that to happen, where would it 
leave those Senators who, like myself, 
question the wisdom of fueling the en- 
gine of worldwide socialism with Amer- 
ican tax dollars? 

I submit there is a better way to han- 
die such critical decisions and that is 
for the Congress of the United States 
to determine what is in the best inter- 
est of the United States, after full public 
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debate of all the alternatives, when it 
comes to conducting our commercial re- 
lations with those countries, which have, 
since World War IT, adroitly exploited 
the freedoms of this Nation, at the ex- 
pense of this Nation, to their own benefit. 

And, one may ask, just what kind of 
goods is the Soviet Union interested in? 
Eximbank involvement in commercial 
deals over the past 2 years give one pause 
when: answering that question. Five 
hundred submersible oilfield pumps— 
$11.6 million in Eximbank funds; 38 gas 
reinjection compressors—$11.8 million 
in Eximbank- funds; tools and related 
dies, transfer line equipment for ma- 
chining friction drums, transfer line 
equipment for truck engine pistons, and 
an iron ore pellet plant. 

This, of course, is not the entire list, 
nor is the total dollar position of the 
Eximbank noted, but the largest Exim- 
bank deal with the U.S.S.R. is that for 
the Kama River truck plant and that 
deal will build the Soviet economy in 
machines and machine tools at least in 
the vicinity of $192 million. To date, the 
U.S.S.R.,.a developed country, has re- 
ceived approved credits on projects 
valued at $350 million on which Exim- 
bank loans account for about one-half. 
As our colleagues know, this is not the 
entire list, but it is an ominous list of the 
type of technology sought from the 
United States by the U.S.S.R. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to point 
out that I have previously supported leg- 
islation to provide the Eximbank with 
authority to assist American exporters. 
However, my previous support was based 
on the assumption that such support was 
essential for our firms to compete suc- 
cessfully against nonmarket and con- 
trolled-market exporters of goods and 
services which were in demand through- 
out the world. By no stretch of the 
imagination would I support legislation 
which is self-destructive of our economic 
system and the “thrust” of the Exim- 
bank’s most recent policy seems to me 
to be just that. To cite one concrete 
example: The president of the Export 
Import Bank has been asked to specifi- 
cally state whether or not the Bank was, 
or would, consider guaranteeing or par- 
ticipating in the financing of some part 
of the Soviet Union’s planned Yakutsk 
energy and North Star energy projects. 
Unless I am mistaken, and I will stand 
corrected, the president of the Bank has 
not given the positive assurance that I 
would like to have that the United States 
would not participate in such a venture. 

When the energy crunch in the United 
State is critical, there should be no hint, 
of any kind, that an official or agency 
of the U.S. Government would be recep- 
tive to helping finance energy projects 
in a developed nation. I will not, and 
cannot, take on face value, the “assur- 
ances” we have heard from the Bank 
and its supporters in and out of the Con- 
gress that the American taxpayer will 
not be asked to help underwrite the 
Soviet Union’s drive for energy self-suf- 
ficiency when we are having a difficult 
enough time right now, here in the 
Senate, in finding the money to attempt 
to gain American self-sufficiency in 
energy. 

Mr, President, for the reasons outlined 
above, I urge my colleagues to reject the 
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conference report on H.R. 15977 in order 
that we may have another crack at de- 
fining the intent of the Senate, and I 
believe the intent of the American 
people, with regard to our Nation’s in- 
ternational lending policy of the tax- 
payer’s hard-earned dollars. 


LABOR, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1975— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on H.R. 15580, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HELMS). The report will be stated by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 15580) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses 
this report, signed by all the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of November 21, 1974, at 
page 36928). 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
will make some brief remarks on the bill, 
and I will then ask for a quorum call, 
in order that Senator Corton and other 
Senators may come to the Chamber. 

SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE ACTION 

The total appropriations agreed to in 
conference on H.R. 15580 for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and related agencies 
is $33,045,856,000. This is an increase of 
$4,008,723,000 over last year, due pri- 
marily to full-year costs of the new sup- 
plemental security income program 
which was operational for only 6 months 
last year. 

The conference agreement is $485,- 
239,000 below th: President’s budget re- 
quest; $110,685,000 below the House bill; 
and $65,286,000 below the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, I would like to note for 
the Members that this is the first time 
in my memory and, perhaps, the first 
time in the history of the departments 
that we have come in with a conference 
report that is below the House, the Sen- 
ate, and the President’s budget for these 
departments. 

The conferees are aware that this re- 
port is an unusual, if not extraordinary, 
measure. But these are extraordinary 
times of double-digit inflation and reces- 
sion. This conference report attempts to 
deal with this paradox by providing in- 
creases in programs that assist those 
who are hardest hit by inflation, while, 
at the same time, providing a total con- 
ference figure that is under the Presi- 
dent’s budget request. 
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CONFERENCE INCLUDES BOTH INCREASES AND 
DECREASES 


These figures—at first glance—might 
give the appearance that we were not 
very successful in our dealings with the 
House. I would like to remind my col- 
leagues that again this year, the Senate 
made some decreases as well as increases 
in the House bill. In an effort to hold 
down the Senate figure, we cut out $737 
million of what we thought were non- 
essential or low-priority expenditures. 
In conference, 73 percent of the Senate 
reductions were sustained. 

On the other side of the coin, the con- 
ference agreed to sustain 65 percent— 
or $425 million—of the Senate increases. 

In total, then, when we count all the 
changes—both increases and de- 
creases—69 percent, to be precise, of the 
Senate changes were sustained in the 
conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at the proper 
point the usual table showing. the. in- 
creases and decreases arrived at-in con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DomeEnIc1). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

CONFERENCE AGREEMENT REARRANGES 
PRIORITIES 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
conferees have brought out a bill that 
tries to meet the dual criteria of reducing 
overall Federal expenditures while, at 
the same time, providing increased funds 
in areas of greatest need—in health; in 
education; in programs that serve the 
elderly; and in programs that assist 
those who find themselves out of work. 

EXAMPLES OF INCREASES SUSTAINED IN 
CONFERENCE 

One example which I think is particu- 
larly relevant is the conference agree- 
ment to provide an additional $91 mil- 
lion over the budget for research into the 
causes and cures of cancer. Here the 
previous administration’s budget has 
proposed an $11 million increase, which 
was less than 2 percent more than the 
funding level provided for cancer re- 
search last year. The request presented 
to the Congress was some $150 million 
below what the former President’s hand- 
picked Cancer Advisory Committee had 
recommended, and certainly was not 
enough to even maintain last year’s 
level of effort. Since that budget was 
formulated almost a year ago, however, 
there have been some major break- 
throughs in the detection and treatment 
of breast cancer. In view of these re- 
cent developments, the conferees feel 
that the increase for an accelerated cam- 
paign against this dread disease is fully 
justified. 

The conferees have also provided funds 
to continue both the predoctoral and 
postdoctoral fellowship and training 
programs under the old and new author- 
ities at the National Institutes of Health. 
This will provide badly needed manpow- 
er to carry out this country’s assault on 
the dread diseases that plague our cit- 
izens and keep them from leading full 
and productive lives. 

Another typical example of the in- 
crease over the budget requested pro- 
vided in this bill is the special initiatives 
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to bring health care to mothers and in- 
fants in medically underserved rural 
areas. There are many families in the 
outlying districts that have virtually no 
access to medical care of any type. Chil- 
dren in these families needlessly suffer 
from the ravages of disease simply be- 
cause medical care is not available. Many 
of these families are simply forgotten 
people when it comes to the provision of 
necessary medical care. They are still 
living in the 1930's depression era inso- 
far as medical care is concerned. 

The bill also includes increased funds 
for programs serving our elderly cit- 
izens because ther are the ones who suf- 
fer most and who are denied an oppor- 
tunity to share fully in the economic 
growth they helped create. 

The conferees have also provided 
$750,000 for 75 positions for the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training and 
directs the Department to move swiftly 
and make every effort to recruit and em- 
ploy Vietnam veterans to fill these posi- 
tions. The conferees are agreed that it 
is becoming increasingly important for 
this country to meet the pressing need 
for increased numbers of skilled crafts- 
men. 

Mr. President, we have been able to 
provide increases in these vital areas of 
human need without exceeding the over- 
all budget request by eliminating mar- 
ginal and unnecessary funding in the 
bill. 

LETTER FROM PRESIDENT FORD 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
point out that while we were grappling 
with these issues, we received a letter 
from President Ford urging that the con- 
ferees delete the increases in such areas 
as cancer research, maternal and child 
health, programs for the elderly, and 
assistance to those who have lost their 
jobs. Mr. President, the conferees on 
both sides of the aisle were shocked that 
the President would send such a letter to 
the conference—and even more stunned 
by the attitude and actions of the HEW 
and Labor Secretaries who were actively 
lobbying to get money restored for 
bureaucratic overhead and entertain- 
ment allowances. It seems incongruous to 
the members of the conference that at a 
time when the average worker—if he has 
a job—is being hard hit by inflation, the 
Cabinet Secretaries would be making 
special pleas to the conferees for restora- 
tion of congressional proposed reductions 
in overhead bureaucracy. 

On the other hand, the committee is 
pleased that the administration—after 
conceding that the economy is in the 
throes of a recession—has finally ceased 
its opposition and now supports the $350 
million increase agreed to in conference 
for comprehensive manpower assistance, 
These funds will provide increased job 
opportunities and employment training 
for those unemployed workers who, 
through no fault of their own, are the 
first casualties of the governmental ef- 
forts to fight inflation. This change in 
attitude is in marked contrast to the 
attitude of the Office of Management and 
Budget prior to the election recess when 
the congressional increase for public 
service jobs was a priority item for dele- 
tion by the OMB. The recent acceptance 
and support by the administration of the 
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larger congressional figure, including 
$400 million intended specifically to pro- 
vide public service jobs for the unem- 
ployed under title II of the act will now 
bring the administration’s communica- 
tions with Congress more nearly in line 
with its professed concern for the adverse 
effects of governmental policies on un- 
employment. Consequently, the confer- 
ence agreement is and should be con- 
sidered now to be $835 million below the 
budget request as revised by this latest 
communication. I must confess, it is hard 
to understand why the administration 
would talk about vetoing this appropria- 
tion bill, after so strongly endorsing these 
increases for public service jobs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
munication be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 21, 1974. 

Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Health, 
Education, and Welfare, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to you 
to indicate the Administration’s support for 
the 1975 Comprehensive Manpower Assist- 
ance (CMA) appropriation level of $2,400 
million, which we understand is presently 
pending Conference Committee action and 
also for the pending supplemental requests 
for the Pension program and Employment 
Standards Administration. We recognize that 
unemployment is substantially higher now 
than when the President submitted his re- 
quest to the Congress last January for a $2,- 
050 million appropriation, and that the level 
of funding provided to many cities and local- 
ities would fall short of their expectations 
based on their previous years’ allocations. 
At the $2,400 million level, we will be able 
to assure that all Title I prime sponsors will 
receive at least 90 percent of their 1974 al- 
locations. However, I wish to emphasize that 
this policy applies to the present economic 
situation. As such, this policy must not be 
construed as a commitment to hold Title I 
prime sponsors harmless at 90 percent in 
Fiscal Year 1976, 

I would like to reaffirm the Administra- 
tion's support of the supplemental request 
for $9,650,000 to administer the new pension 
reform program authorized under the re- 
cently enacted Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act. This is one of the most im- 
portant programs initiated in the history 
of this Nation. The request represents a 
modest estimate of the minimum effort 
needed to get this program started. Without 
timely authorization, we will not be able to 
meet the provisions of this important new 
law. 

We also strongly support the requested 
budget amendments to provide additional 
funds for the Employment Standards Ad- 
ministration to cover new and expanded pro- 
grams and responsibilities. This request 
called for no additional funds to the Depart- 
ment since we proposed that increases for 
the Employment Standards Administration 
be offset by reductions in other Department 
appropriations. 

I deeply appreciate the efforts you and 
other Committee members have made to as- 
sure adequate preparations in the Congress 
for dealing with our problems. 

Sincerely, 
PETER J. BRENNAN, 
Secretary of Labor. 
EXCESSIVE TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, I 
should also like to mention for the bene- 
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fit of the Members that when we exam- 
ined the HEW budget, we found that 
they are spending at least $60 million 
a year for travel costs—and they wanted 
an increase. If we take into account the 
additional travel indulged in by HEW 
grantees and contractors, the amount 
spent for travel annually runs into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. It would 
seem that at any one time, HEW must 
have 50,000 bureaucrats in the air and, 
in many cases, flying back and fourth 
across the country to talk to other bu- 
reaucrats. If the HEW Secretary is 
really concerned about fighting inflation, 
you would think he would clamp down 
on unnecessary travel instead of coming 
back up here and pleading for more 
money for his own office. As of now, he 
has virtually no control over this item 
and cannot accurately tell us how much 
of the HEW budget is being used for 
travel. He can only give us an estimate. 

The country can ill ufford such sloppy 
management of public funds. Every dol- 
lar that is used for excessive travel and 
overhead bureaucracy is a precious re- 
source that will not be available for the 
war on cancer and other important pub- 
lic purposes. Consequently, we have rec- 
ommended that the Department put to- 
gether a new effort which will tell the 
committee how much HEW is spending 
for travel, both directly by the civil serv- 
ants and indirectly by HEW contractors 
and grantees. For too many of these peo- 
ple, Government-subsidized travel to un- 
necessary and marginal meetings around 
the country and around the world has 
become a way of life. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should not be in the business of 
providing free sightseeing tours for bu- 
reaucrats. These activities must be con- 
trolled and curtailed. 

However, the conferees are agreed 
that travel relating to direct patient 
care of for providers of direct patient 
care, as well as activities relating to the 
health and safety of patients and other 
individuals, shall not be reduced below 
the fiscal year 1975 President’s budget re- 
quest. Rather, the reductions, and atten- 
tion of the Secretaries of the depart- 
ments, shall be directed at employees, 
consultants, and grantees acting in non- 
essential administrative positions. Lest 
there be any misunderstanding, the 
committee does not want to hear about 
any reduction in travel for NIH patients 
or travel relating to the Indian Health 
Service of the National Health Service 
Corps. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


The conferees have included $70 mil- 
lion for continuation of the National In- 
stitute of Education. 

The conferees are agreed that the In- 
stitute must focus more of its efforts on 
solving specific problems confronting the 
Nation’s educational system. NIE activ- 
ities must be relevant to contemporary 
practical school issues. For example, 
population shifts and changing enroll- 
ment patterns throughout many school 
districts point to the need for intergov- 
ernmental planning and cooperation. 
Working closely with State and local 
educational agencies, NIE could serve as 
a catalyst in helping bring about more 
immediate, meaningful solutions to com- 
munity problems. Another example 
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would be programs dealing with educa- 
tional problems of inner-city youth. 

The committee has been somewhat en- 
couraged by a recent communication 
from the Institute which would seem to 
indicate the beginnings of a recognition 
and appreciation of the concerns of the 
Congress. The Institute is reminded of 
the conferees’ mandate to follow the di- 
rectives and recommendations of the 
House and Senate reports in the ex- 
penditure of appropriated funds. 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FEDERAL SPENDING AND 

INFLATION 

Mr. President, the conference commit- 
tee is seriously concerned with the re- 
lationship of Federal spending and in- 
fiation. As we all know, the adverse ef- 
fects of Federal spending on inflation 
have been exaggerated by those whose 
real intent is to gut Federal spending 
for vital health, education, and employ- 
ment programs. We are told that a cut in 
Federal spending of $5 billion would re- 
sult in less than two-tenths of 1 percent 
decrease in inflation. But as I noted be- 
fore, this bill provides a decrease from 
the President’s budget proposal for Fed- 
eral spending consisting of some in- 
creases in high-priority health and edu- 
cation programs and offsetting decreases 
in surplus welfare funds, overhead costs, 
and travel costs. Indeed, we have rea- 
lined some of the priorities, and we have 
come out one-half billion dollars below 
the President’s budget estimates. 

THREATS OF VETOES 


Mr. President, what is puzzling to me 
is that when we trim oversized defense 
budgets by $5 billion and reduce the wel- 
fare surplus in this bill by $1.2 billion, 
all we hear from the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue are squeals of anguish. 
On the other hand, when we take a small 
portion—less than 10 percent of the sav- 
ings and put it back into high-priority 
domestic programs that result in benefits 
to our own citizens—our own children, 
our own elderly—all we hear from the 
White House are threats of possible 
vetoes. 

It appears that the holdovers in the 
Office of Management and Budget are 
still telling the new President that all of 
OMB’s figures for HEW are right, and 
whatever conclusions Congress arrives at 
are wrong. OMB apparently continues to 
pursue the dangerous and misguided 
concept that Congress has no role to 
play in national policy development. 

INPUT INTO THE COMMITTEE'S DECISION 


Mr. President, over the last few months 
the committee has taken thousands of 
pages of testimony from hundreds of 
witnesses. We have heard from and ques- 
tioned hundreds of witnesses from HEW 
who operate these programs. We have 
heard from all of the nongovernmental 
expert witnesses. We have had the 
advice of many interested Members 
of Congress, who are elected ot rep- 
resent the views of the citizens of this 
country. We have had the benefit of staff 
assistance and analyses prepared by the 
General Accounting Office and the Con- 
gressional Research Service. We believe 
our conclusions are valid and based on a 
foundation of sound rationale. Certainly, 
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the Secretary of HEW, the Director of 
OMB, and the President cannot claim to 
have been exposed to such a wide and 
varied spectrum of expert opinion and 
judgment in the formulation of this 
budget request. Nor. should they be able 
to make this claim, for this is the unique 
role of the Congress. 

ESTIMATING THE AMOUNT OF THE WELFARE 

SURPLUS 

I should also mention for the benefit 
of the Members that the controversy 
over the extent of the welfare surplus is 
merely a replay of last year, when HEW 
vehemently denied that there was a sur- 
plus. Then, at the last minute, the OMB 
rushed a rescission proposal up to Con- 
gress—which still proved to be off the 
mark by $400 million. Over the last 8 
years, HEW has been off the mark by 
$4.5 billion in their estimates for welfare 
costs. But despite this poor track record, 
OMB is still insisting that the figure 
they sent up almost a year ago is still 
the correct figure. Informally, however, 
both OMB and HEW staff admit there is 
a surplus, but they do not know how 
much. Even the Director of the HEW 
welfare program has written to tell us 
that the current welfare estimating pro- 
cedures are faulty and that he is devel- 
oping a new system which he hopes will 
do a better job in the future. Moreover, 
the conference report directs the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, in cooperation 
with the Congressional Research Service, 
to continue to keep a close eye on the 
whole matter of welfare estimating and 


to report back to the Congress with some 
refined estimates early next year. 


SPECIAL EFFORTS TO GET 
BILL 


Mr. President, the conferees are at 
least as sensitive as the White House— 
if not more so—to the need to control 
Federal spending. In a further unprece- 
dented effort to cooperate with the 
President and secure a signature on the 
1975 Labor-HEW Appropriations bill, 
the conferees have included special lan- 
guage in the conference report, which I 
would like to quote for the Members: 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET AUTHORITY 


The toal new budget (obligational) au- 
thority included in the bill, as agreed to by 
the conferees, is $33,045,856,000, a reduction 
of $485,239,000 from the budget request. The 
conferees are aware of the possibility that 
the amount included in the bill for “Public 
Assistance’ may not be sufficient to meet 
payments required by law for these grants 
for fiscal year 1975. Any additional amount 
required would necessarily be provided in 
supplemental appropriations or by borrowing 
from the appropriation for the subsequent 
fiscal year, which might cause total obliga- 
tions and expenditures for programs funded 
in the bill to exceed the amount proposed in 
the budget. The conferees are acutely aware 
of the need to control inflation and of the 
need to restrain Federal spending as one 
means to achieve this objective. The confer- 
ees have no intention of approving new 
budget (obligational) authority which will 
ultimately result in spending in excess of the 
total budget estimate for the bill. Therefore, 
in view of the present uncertainties with re- 
spect to public assistance grants, the confer- 
ees direct the Comptroller General in cooper- 
ation with the Congressional Research Sery- 
ice to present to, the Appropriations Com- 
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mittees of the House and Senate, not later 
than five days after the submission of the 
President's fiscal year 1976 budget to the 
Congress, a report as to his best estimate of 
amounts required for “Public Assistance” for 
fiscal year 1975. 

The conferees further call attention to the 
President’s authority under the Congres- 
sional Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-944) to propose 
deferral and rescission of budget authority, 
and they agree to give full consideration to 
such rescissions and deferrals as the Presi- 
dent shall recommend, in the light of the 
Comptroller General’s report as to amounts 
required for public assistance grants, as well 
as in the light of general economic conditions 
and the latest estimates of total Federal 
spending. In the meantime, the conferees 
would expect the President, in consultation 
with Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate, and in accordance with 
the procedures established in Public Law 
93-344 to propose deferral or rescission of 
that portion of budget authority for pro- 
grams in this bill which would otherwise 
cause total obligations and expenditures to 
exceed the amount proposed in the budget. 
Under no circumstances, however, should 
such deferrals be applied so as to eliminate 
entirely funds for programs provided for 
under this bill, since such action is defined 
as a rescission under Public Law 93-344. 
SPECIAL CONFERENCE REPORT LANGUAGE PRO- 

TECTS THE AMOUNTS IN THE BILL 

Mr. President, this language has been 
adopted by the conferees as the most 
acceptable way of dealing with a very 
difficult situation. We have been very 
tough in our negotiations with the House 
and the White House on this matter, and 
we believe that this language is the very 
best that could be developed. It is im- 
portant for the Members to note that this 
is conference report language and that 
we have not touched any of the amounts 
in the bill that were agreed to in con- 
ference. We are very hopeful that the 
President will respond to this gesture of 
cooperation and goodwill by signing the 
1975 Labor-HEW appropriations bill, so 
that funds can be released, and the Na- 
tion can be about its business of pro- 
viding health care to the sick and to the 
elderly and educational opportunities to 
our children. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I thought the Senate 
bill was a good bill. I believe the bill be- 
fore the Senate is a good bill. It does not 
provide as much in some areas as I or 
some other members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee would have wanted. 
Nevertheless, it does provide for the nec- 
essary expenses for the Department of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for fiscal year 1975. I urge my col- 
leagues to support its passage. 

I would also like to again thank Sena- 
tor Corron for his assistance in this 
difficult conference. As we all know, this 
will be Senator Corron’s last conference 
on a regular Labor-HEW appropriations 
bill, because he is retiring after a long 
and distinguished career in the Senate. 

Again this year the conference agree- 
ment, with its emphasis on medical re- 
search and medical care for mothers and 
infants in rural areas, reflects the special 
efforts and support. by the subcommittee 
of the distinguished and compassionate 
Senator from. New Hampshire. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1974 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS 
RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1975 


Appropriation/activity 
(1) 

MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 
and 


Planning, evaluation, 


research 


Manpower program adminis- 
tration 


Apprenticeship services 
U.S. employment service 


Unemployment insurance 


service. 
Investigation and compliance. 


Executive direction and man- 
agement 


New badget 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal year 
1974, enacted 
to dato 


2) 


$10, 075, 000 


34, 032, 000 
8, 575, 000 
581, 000 
342, 000 
761, 000 


16, 523, 000 


1974 operating 
level + 


(3) 


$10, 075, 000 


34, 082, 000 
8, 575, 000 
581, 000 


342, 000 
761, 000 


16, 523, 000 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Budget 
estimates New budget 
ofnew (obligational) 
(obligational) authority 
authority recommended 
fiscal year in the 
1975 House bill 


(4) (5) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in Senate bill 
(6) 


$5, 325, 000 $5, 275, 000 $5, 275, 000 


34, 404, 000 
10, 211, 000 
609, 000 


34, 683, 000 
9, 261, 000 
609, 000 


34, 404, 000 
9, 711, 000 
609, 000 


239, 000 
23, 000 


239, 000 239, 000 


773, 000 778, 000 


16, 823, 000 16, 748, 000 16, 748, 000 


Conference agreement compared with— 


Budget 
request 


(8) 


House 
allowance 


(9) 


Conference 
agreement 


m 


Senate 
allowance 


(10) 


$5, 275, 000 


34, 404, 000 
9, 061, 000 
609, 000 


239, 000 
778, 000 


16, 748, 000 


Trust fund transfer 


COMPREHENSIVE MANPOWER 
ASSISTANCE 


State and local programs... 
Title T 


National programs. ........... 


National training programs. 


Community SERVICE EMPLOY- 


MENT FOR OLDER AMERICANS 


FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS AND ALLOWANCES 


Payments to Federal em- 
a a S 


Payment to ex-servicemen.... 


Trade adjustment assistance.. 


GRANTS TO STATES FoR UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. 
Trust fund transfer 
Unemployment Insurance 
Service. 3 
Employment Service 
Contingency Fund 


Total, Manpower Admin- 
stration 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Labor-management relations 
a a EE, T E nut 


Labor-management 


Policy 
development 


Administration of reporting 
and disclosure laws. 
Veterans reemployment rights- 


Federal labor-management 
Pelatious .<. sc~ cas T E 


Exeeutiye direction and ad- 
ministrative services... ... 


Total 


2, 


70, 889, 000 
26, 766, 000 


1, 967, 000, 000 


(1, 597, 000, 000) 


(370, 000, 000) 
422, 083, 000 
(879, 216, 000) 
(42, 867, 000) 


70, 889, 000 
26, 766, 000 


1, 907, 000, 000 


67, 763, 000 
28, 166, 000 


67, 759, 000 
28, 165,000 


68, 259, 000 
28, 165,000 


68, 009, 000 
28, 185, 


28, 166, 000 


28, 166, 000 


—— 


1, 669, 000,000 2,030, 000,000 1, 905, 000, 000 


(1, 597, 000, 000) (1, 319, 000, 000) (1, 680, 000, 000) (1, 505, 000, 000) 


(370, 000, 000) 
422, 083, 000 
(379, 216, 000) 
(42, 867, 000) 


(350, 000, 000) 
381, 000, 000 
(338, 525, 000) 
(42, 475, 000) 


(350, 000, 000) 
420, 000, 000 
(371, 960, 000) 
(48, 040, 000) 


(400, 000, 000) 
420, 000, 000 
(371, 960, 000) 
(48, 040, 000) 


2, 389, 083, 000 2, 050, 000, 000 — 2, 450, 000, 000 2, 325, 000, 000 é 2, 400, 


1, 980, 000,000 +-311, 000,000  —50, 000, 000 
(1, 580, 000, 000) (4-261, 000, 000) (—100, 000, 000) 
(400, 000, 000) (4-50, 000, 000) (+50, 000, 000) 
420, 000,000  -+39, 000, 000 

(871, 960, 000)  (-1-33, 435, 000) 

(48,040,000 — (-+-5, 565, 000) 


000,000 +850, 000,000 — —50, 000, 000 


+75, 000, 000 
(+75, 000, 000) 


+75, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000 


113, 500, 000 
208, 200, 000 
43, 300, 000 
365, 
64, 400, 000 
898,400, 000 
(463, 600, 000) 
(471, 200, 000) 
(2 , 000, 000) 


899, 


372, 000 


10, 000,000 


113, 500, 000 
43, 300, 000 


64,400, 000 
898,400, 000 
(463, 600, 000) 
(471,200,000) 
(28,000, 000) 


10, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 


+2, 000, 000 


12,000,000  -}12, 000, 000 


34, 100, 000 34, 100, 000 
365, 000, 000 365, 000, 000 


365, 000, 000 


64, 400, 000 
845,400, 000 
(450, 600, 000) 
430, 200, 000 

(20, 000, 000) 


64, 400, 000 
976, 400, 000 
(543, 600, 000) 
(407, 200, 000) 
(29, 000, 000) 


64, 400, 000 
845,400, 000 
(450, 600, 000) 
(430, 200, G00) 
(29, 000, 000) 

2,957, 159, 000 


2,842, 659, 000 


928,900,000  +-83,600,000 4-83, 600,000 
(515, 600,000) (4-65, 000,000) (+65, 000, 000) 


—48, 600,000 
(—28, 000, 000) 


(448,700,000) (+18,500,000) (-418, 500,000) (—18, 500, 0000) 


2, 909, 409, 000 


972, 000 
2, 020, 000 


13, 833, 000 
2, 210, 000 


3, 758, 000 


972, 000 
2, 020, 000 


13, 833, 000 
2, 210, 000 


3, 758, 000 


1, 187, 000 1,118, 000 1,118, 000 


2, 178, 000 2, 159, 000 2, 159, 000 


17, 586, 000 
2, 399, 000 


16, 099, 000 
2, 355, 000 


16, 099, 000 
2, 355, 000 


4, 150, 000 


1, 864, 000 


27, 745, 000 


1,118, 000 
2,159, 000 


16, 090, 000 
2, 355, 000 


4, 150, 000 


1,864, 000 — 202, 000 


27,746, 000 — 1, 855, 000. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1974 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS 
RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1975—Continued 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT or LAsor—Continued 


Budget 
New budget estimates New budget 
(obligational) ofnew (obligational) New budget 
authority (obligational) authority (obligational) Conference agreement compared with— 
fiseal year authority recommended authority —— ~- 
` 1974, enacted 1974 operating fiscal year inthe recommended Conference Budget House Senate 
Appropriation/activity to date level ! 1975 House bill in Senate bill agreement request allowance allowance 


u) ‘ (3) (4) 5 (6) (9) (10) 


EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 
ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Improving and protecting 
$27, 690, 000 $27, 690, 000 $32, 361, 000 $32, 160, 000 $32, 160, 000 $32, 160, 000 


Elimination of discrimination 
in employment. 10, 567, 000 10, 511, 000 10, 511, 000 10, 511, 000 


Worker’s compensation £ 15, 759, 000 21, 528, 000 21, 403, 000 21, 403, 000 21, 403, 000 


Program development and 
administration 4,701, 000 4,701, 000 5, 319, 000 5, 076, 000 5, 076, 000 


69,775, 000 


SPECIAL BENEFITS 


Federal civilian employees 
benefits 100, 110, 000 100, 110, 000 116, 917, 000 116, 917, 000 116, 917, 000 


Black lung compensation 
benefits 25, 040, 000 25, 040, 000 36, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 


Longshoremen and harbor 
workers’ benefits. 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 1, 946, 000 1, 946, 000 1, 946, 000 1, 946, 000 


Other benefits.........-...--.- 11, 437, 000 11, 437, 000 10, 137, 000 10, 137, 000 10, 137, 000 10, 137, 000 


138, 387, 000 138, 387, 000 165, 000, 000 


165, 000, 000 165, 000, 000 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Safety and health standards... 55 4, 939, 000 4, 802, 000 4, 802, 000 4, 802, 000 

Enforcement: 
Federal inspections.........-. 29, 891, 000 37, 171, 000 35, 666, 000 45, 666, 000 42, 466, 000 
23, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 


4, 491, 000 4, 491, 000 4, 892, 000 4, 874, 000 4,874, 000 4, 874, 000 
Safety and health statistics... 5, 141, 000 5, 141, 000 5, 531, 000 5, 526, 000 5, 526, 000 5, 526, 000 


Executive direction and ad- 
ministration 3, 580, 000 3, 530, 000 3, 967, 000 3, 948, 000 3, 338, 000 3, 338, 000 


70, 408, 000 70, 408, 000 102, 500, 000 100, 816, 000 105, 206, 000 102, 006, 000 


BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS 


Manpower and employment. - 14, 876, 000 14, 876, 000 17, 033, 000 16, 990, 000 16, 990, 000 16, 990, 000 
Prices and cost of living ©, 780, 000 6, 780, 000 9, 125, 000 9, 063, 600 9, 063, 000 9, 063, 000 
Wages and industrial relations. 5, 606, 000 5, 608, 000 7, 766, 000 7,719, 000 7, 719, 000 7, 719, 000 
Productivity and technology -- 1, 803, 000 1, 803, 000 2, 125, 000 2, 106, 000 2, 106, 000 2, 106, 000 
Economic research 1, 196, 000 1, 196, 000 1,318, 000 1, 307, 000 1,307,000 1, 307, 000 
= ss ee a 8, 439, 000 8, 439, 000 9,714, 000 9, 676, 000 9, 548, 000 9, 548, 000 


10, 543, 000 6, 174, 000 6, 139, 000 6, 139, 000 6, 139, 000 


49, 243, 000 53, 250, 000 53, 000, 000 52, 872, 000 52, 872, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF Larorn—Continued 


Budget 
New budget estimates New budget 
(obligational) ofnew (obligational) New budget 
authority (obligational) authority (obligational) Conference agreement compared with— 
fiscal year authority recommended authority - -—— -—— -—— — — o 
1974, enacted 1974 operating fiscal year inthe recommended Conference Budget House Senate 
Approprigtion/activity to date level + O75 House bill in Senate bill agreement request allowance allowance 


(1) (2) (8) t) (5) (0) (7) (8) (9) (10) 


DEPARTME?D 
MANAGE 


utive direction. -....... $6, 248, 000 248, 000 100, 000 $7, 096, 000 $7, 006, 000 $7, 090, 000 —$202, 000 _ 


ervices.........- 7, 802, 000 7, 802, 000. G, 012, 000 8, 732, 000 7, 802, 000 


267, 000 —180, 000 $ 000 +-$465, 000 
International labor affairs... .- 2, 279, 000 2, 279, 000 3, 057, 000 2, 870, 000 2, 279, 000 2, 877, 000 745, 000 2 0 -£-508, 000 


Administration and manage- 
WAG oe) ae ne ee & 333, 000 &, 333, 000 10, 201, 000 10, 057, 000 ft, 672, 000 9, 905, 000 —804, 000 — 148, 000 -}-237, 000 


Appeals from determination 
oi Federal employee claims. . 180, 000 189, 000 256, 000 256, 000 256, 000 


Promoting employment of the 
hardicapped___.......-_- 943, 000 943, 000 , 270, 1, 270, 000 1, 276, 000 


Total. < 04, 25, 794, 000 3i, 700, 000 30, 290, 000 a 00 20, 675, 000 +1, 800, 000 


Trust fund tran we ’ oc 820,000 820,000 820, 000 


Special Foreign Currency -~ .... 200, 000 200, 000 200,000 __ 


Total, Department of 
Labor: New budget (obli- 


gational) authority.-...... 3, 264,883,000 3, 264,883,000 2, 999, 185, 000 3, 201, 207,000 3,356, 057, 000 +356, 869, 000 —47, 660,000 -+-64, 850,000 


Trust fund imitations... 925, 963,000 925, 988, 000 874, 385, 000 874,385,000 1, 004, 885, 000 967, 885, 000 +83, 500,000 -+-83, 500, 000 —#, 600,000 


TITLE II— DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARD 


HEALTH SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


HEALTH SERVICES 


1, Community health serv- 
ices: 
(a) Comprehensive health 
grants to States....... ($90, 000,000) $00, 000,000) - (390, 000, 000) 


(b) Community health cen- 
te ee ee a V (205, 500, 000) (205, 000, 000) (200, 400, 000) 


(c) Maternal and child 
health: 
(1). Grants to States. ..... 132, 678, 000 132, 678, 000) 


248,051,000 $20,051,000 $281, 951/000 $268, 951,000 -+823,000,000 . -+$5,000,000  —$15, 000, 000 


(2) Project grants._.__.- : 111, 273, 000 111, 273, 000) 


(3) Research and training. 21,917, 000 21, 917, 000 21, 017,000 21, 017, 000 25 25, 917, 000 --4, 000, 000 +4, 000, 000 _. 


(4 Sudden infant death 
information dissem- 
ination » aises pe ps lia t à 1, 000,000 , OF 2, 000, 000 -}2, 000, 000 +1, 000, 000 


Santotal.....2.5, 25-<ses 265, 868, 000 265, 868, 000 265, 868, 000 


224, 868, 000 294,865,000  -+29, 000,000  -}10, 000, 000 —15, 000, 000 
(100, 615, 000) (100, 615, 000) (100, 615, 000) ) 
5, 000, 000) (23, 750, 000) (24, 000, 000) @® 


Health maintenance or- 
ganizations.. GO, 200, 000 60, 200, 000 58, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 — 40, 000, 000 — 
(500, 000) (500, 000) (2, 000, 000) : 
National health service 
TO as tem ta arse ares (10, 499, 000) (9, 849, 000) (0, 255, 000) 


Subtotal... 2552 $26, 068, 000 326, 068, 000 $23, 868, 000 ‘ x 312, 868, 000 —11, 000,000 +10, 000, 000 —15, 000, 000 
2. Quality assurance. 5, 613, 000 5,613, 000 5,774, 000 . 4 5, 774, 000 


3. Patient. care and special 
health serv 104, 668, 000 104, 668, 000 109, 184, 000 109, 184, 000 112, 684, 000 112, 684, 000 -}-3, 500, 000 +3, 500, 000 


(PHS hospitals)... ....2. 2 §86,460,000] ._ [86, 460, 000) 80,015,000] [89,015,000] (92,518,000) 102,515,000) + +43, 500,000] +-[3, 500, 000) 
4. Buildings and facilities... 22,300, 000 21, 550, 000 1, 300, 000 1,300, 000 1,300, 000 1,300, 008 __ 


5. Program direction. 2.-2-..2 27, 208, 000 27, 298, 000 32, 061, 000 31, 508, 000 29, 603, 000 29, 608,000 2,458,000  —1, 905, 000 __. 
(6, 87, 000) (5, 879, 000) (4, 682, 000) @) Te a z 


6. Emergency medical services- 27,000, 000 27, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 87, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 37,000,000  -}10, 000, 000 


512,947, 000 512, 197, 000 499, 187, 000 487, 634, 000 514, 229, 000 408, 229, 000 +42, 000 
—5, 613, 000 —65, 613, 000 —5, 774, 000 —5, 774, 000 —56, 774, 000 —5, 774, 000 


507, 334, 000 506, 584, 000 481, 860, 000 608, 455, 000 493,455, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WeL¥rarne—Continued 


Budget 
New budget estimates New budget 
(obligational) ofnew (obligational) New budget 
authority (obligational) authority (obligational) Conference agreement compared with— 
fiscal year authority reconimended authority - 
a 1974, enacted 1974 operating fiscal year inthe recommended Conference Budget Honse Senate 
Appropriation/activity to date level i 1975 House bill in Senate bill agreement request all wance allowance 


(1) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
CENTER FOR DISEASE 
CONTROL 


PREVENTIVE HEALTH 
SERVICES 


1. Disease control: 
(a) Research grants... ....- 
(b) Project grants: 
(1) Venereal disease $24, 800, 000 $24, 800, 000 $24, 800, 000 $26, 000, 000 $30, 000, 000 $28, 000, 000 
(2) Immunization_-...... 6, 200, 000 6, 200, 000 6, 200, 000 6, 200, 000 6, 200, 000 6, 200, 000 
(3) Rat-control........... (13, 100, 000) (13, 100, 000) (13, 100, 000) (4) 


(4) Lead-based paint poi- 
son prevention.......... 9, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 6, 500, 000 9, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 9,000, 000 +-2, 500, 000 —2, 000, 000 


Subtotal.......-.....- 40,000,000 40,000,000 37,500,000. 41, 200, 000 7, 200, 000 48,200,000. +5, 700, 000 p ~ =, 000, 00. 


(c) Laboratory improve- - 
ment 8, 527, 000 8, 527, 000 8,6688, 000 9,368, 000 9, 368, 000 9, 368, 000 


(d) Health education. ---.. s 1, 736, 000 1,736, 000 3, 080, 000 3, 080, 000 3, 030, 000 3, 030, 000 _ 
(e) Disease surveillance. -. 40, 657, 000 40, 657, 000 40, 049, 000 40, 049, 000 40, 049, 000 40, 049, 000 
attol. s ac525- 7. a0 90, 920, 000 90, 920, 000 89, 247, 000 93, 647, 000 99, 647, 000 95, 647, 000 +6, 400, 000 


2. Occupational health.-...... 29, 129, 000 29, 129, 000 25, 848, 000 31, 986, 000 31, 986, 000 31, 986, 000 +8, 138, 000 


3. Program direction.........- 6, 544, 000 6, 544, 000 9, 619, 000 9, 277, 000 8, 810, 000 8, 810, 000 — 809, 000 
4. Buildings and facilities... 2, 000, 000 
POUR ME AOSE = p 28, 593, 128, 593, 000 134, 910, 000 


140, 443, 000 136, 443, 000 “4-11, 729, -+1, 533, 000 —4, 000, 000 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES > 
OF HEALTH # 
National Cancer Institute 651, 105, 000 527, 399, 000 600, 000, 000 479, 506, 000 765, 000, 000 691, 666, 000 +91, 666, 000 +212, 160, 000 —63, 334, 000 


National Heart and Lung In- 
stitute.--------- seanma 300,114,000 288,749,000 309,290,000 321,198,000 330,000,000 324,130,000  -+14,831,000  -+2,934, 009  —5, 870, 000 


National Institute of Dental 
Research 45, 561, 000 43, 955, 000 43, 959, 000 44, 388, 000 51, 000, 000 49, 864, 000 +5, 905, 000 +5, 476, 000 —1, 136, 000 


National Institute of Arthri- 
tis, Metabolism, and Diges- 
159, 622, 000 153, 736, 000 152, 961, 000 162, 207, 000 178, 000, 000 178, 121, 000 -+-20, 160, 000 +10, 914, 000 —4, 879, 000 


National Institute of Neuro- 
Jogical Diseases and Stroke.. 125, 035, 000 121, 393, 000 119, 958, 000 131, 960, 000 144, 000, 000 142, 498, 000 ~4-22, 540, 000 -}10, 538, 000 —1, 502, 000 


National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases.....-. 114, 057, 000 111, 146, 000 110, 404, 000 105, 843, 000 122, 000, 000 2, +9, 048, 000 +18, 609, 000 —2, 548, 000 


National Institute of General > 
Medical Sciences. . 175, 254, 000 166, 805, 000 168, 329, 000 178, 108, 000 198, 000, 000 187, 400, 000 +19, 071, 000 +9, 292, 000 —10, 600, 000 


National Institute of Child 

Health and Human De- i 

velopment ms 130, 307, 000 125, 508, 000 124, 897, 000 120, 232, 000 145,000, 000 141,966,000 -+17,069,000  -+21,734, 000 —3, 034, 000 
National Eye Institute ‘a 41,682, 000 41, 228, 000 39, 947, 000 38, 878, 000 50, 000, 000 44, 133, 000 +4, 186, 000 +5, 255, 000 —5, 867, 000 


National Institute of Environ- : 
mental Health Sciences__... 28, 820, 000 28, 338, 000 28, 684, 000 32, 594, 000 35, 000, 000 34, 949, 000 +6, 265, 000 +2, 355, 000 —51, 000 


Research resources. 132, 088, 000 128, 059, 000 82, 700, 000 124, 370, 000 120, 000, 000 127, 200, 000 +44, 500, 000 +2, 830, 000 —2, 800, 000 


John E. Fogarty International ; 
Center 4, 762, 000 4, 762, 000 4, 784, 000 3 6, 000, 000 5, 589, 000 4-805, 000 4-205, 000 411, 000 


Total, Research Institutes... 1,808,407, 000 1,730, 078,000 1, 785, 022, 000 2, 144, 000,000 2, 041,968, 000  -+256, 048,000 +297, 302, 000 


National Library of Medicine.. 26, 254, 000 7, 2 28, 450, 000 +-712,000 +6, 682, 000 
J ), 000 = F 3, 000, 000 
18,124,000 17,894, 000 17, 000, 000 


Office of the Director.....c-.-. 12,998,000 12,993, 000 


Total, National Institutes of 
Health 1, 855,654,000 1, 786, 325, 000 


1,834, 784,000 1, 787,328,000 2,193, 350,000 2, 090,438,000 +255, 634,000 -+-303, 090, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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New budget 
(obligational) 
suthority 
fiscal year 
1974 operating 
level + 


(3) 


activity 


Yppropriation 


u 


ALCOHOL, DRUG ABUSE 
AND MENTAL HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


LcOHOL, DRUG ABUSE, AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


} General mental health 


1) Research $04, 611, 000 $00, 146, 000 


(b) Training 101, 618, 000 100, 034, 000 


¢) Community programs: 
(1) Construction of centers. (15, 000, 000) 


(2) Staffing of cent:rs_...- 159, 914, 000 155, 513, 000 
(3) Mental health 
dren...¢..-.. 


of chil- 


20,000, 000 19, 000, 000 


(14, 250, 000). 


Budget 
estimates 
of new 


(Cobligational) 


authority 
fiscal year 


1975 


(4) 


$84, 468, 000 


65, 101, 000 


172, 053, 000 


26, $44, 000 


New budget 
(obtigational) 
authority 
recommended 
in the 

House bill 


(5) 


$00, 146, 000 


85, 101, 000 


0) 


172, 053, 000 


26, 844, 000 


Subtotal 179, 914, 000 174, 513, 000 


(d) Management and infor- 


T T l AS nop a E 23, 163, 000 23, 163, 000 


108, 897,000 


16,753,000 


198, 897, 000 


Subtotal 399,306, 000 387, 856, 000 


2. Drug abuse: 


(a) Research... 36, 977, 000 36, 977, 000 


(b) Training 15, 571, 000 15, 138, 000 


(c) Community programs: 


(1) Project grants and 


oortracts........--- 160, 770, 000 160, 770, 000 


(2) Grants to States__....< 15, 009, 000 


15, 000, 000 


Subtotal 175, 770, 000 


(d) Management and infor- 


mation... 15, 571, 000 15, 571, 000 


175, 770, 000 


365, 219, 000 


34, 000, 000 


9, 969, 000 


122, 000, 000 


35, 000, 000 


157, 000, 000 


15, 646, 000 


894, 397, 000 


34, 000, 000 


12, 500, 000 


122, 000, 000 


35, 000, 000 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
nmended 

1 Senate bill 


(6) 


$96, 359, 000 


104, 099, 000 


172, 053, 000 


26, $44, 000 


$4, 600, 000 


172, 053, 000 


26, 844, 000 


108, 897, 000 


19, 240, 000 


Conference agreement compared with— 


Budget 
request 


(8) 


1-$8, 784, 000 


+29, 499, 000 


House 
allowance 


(9) 


+33, 106, 000 


+9, 499, 000 


allowance 


(10) 


—$3, 107, 000 


—9, 499, 000 


+2, 487,000 


—1, 013, 000 


34, 000, 000 


15, 571, 000 


122, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 


405, 989, 000 


34, 000, 000 
14, 035, 000 


22, 000, 000 


ae, 


35, 000, 000 


15, 646, 000 


57, 000, 000 


157, 000, 000 


14, 864, 000 


157, 000, 000 


14, 864, 000 


40,770,000 


-}-4, 066, 000 


4-11, 592,000 


-}1, 585, 000 


—782, 000 - 


Subtotal... 248, 889, 000 243, 456, 000 


3. Alcoholism: 


(a) Research... ...- 8, 934, 000 8, 489, 000 


(b) Training. ..... 7, 187, 000 6, 824, 000 


(c) Community programs: 


(1) Project grants and 


contracts........:. - 70, 526, 000 66, 956, 000 


(2) Grants to States_.....- 48, 000, 000 45, 600, 000 


216, 615 


10, 405, 000 


1, 947, 000 


32, 051, 000 


219, 146, 000 


10, 405, 000 
6, 824, 000 


58, 908, 000 
52, 000, 000 


221, 435, 000 


11, 588, 000 
8, 870, 000 


73, 908, 000 
57, 000, 000 


219, 809, 000 


10, 997, 000 
7, 847, 000 


64, 908, 000 
52, 000, 000 


+592, 000 


-+5, 900, 000 


32, 857, 000 


-+6, 400, 000 


+753, 000 


4-592, 000 
-}1, 023, 000 


-}6, 000, 000 


—12, 606, 000 


—1, 536, 000 


—1, 536, 000 


—501, 000 


—1, 023,000 


—0, 000, 000 


—5, 000, 000 


Bubtotel.... 2.52255. se5c 


(d) Management and infor- 


mation 10, 040; 000 10, 040, 000 


144, 687, 000 


Subtotal. ._—. 


4. Buildings and facilities 200, 600 


5. Program direction 9, 146, 000 9, 146, 000 


112, 556, 000 


137, 909, 000 
200, 000- 


9, $63, 000 


90, 866, 000 


110, 908, 000 


9, 863, 000 


138, 000, 000 


10, 058; 000 


130, 908, 000 


10, 163, 000 


116, 908, 000 


10, 163, 000 


39, 257, 000 


+300, 000 


164, 520, 000 


145, 915, 000 +46, 049, 000 


9, 555, 000 


—14, 000, 000 


—15, 614, 000 


Total_. 707, 228, 000 778, 567, 000 


SANT ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


(INDEFINITE) 39, 920, 009 39, 910, 000 


761, 601, 000 


42, 340, 000 


Sit, 114, 000 


42, 340, 000 


42, $40, 000 


Total, Alcohol Drug, Abuse, 
and Mental Health Ad- 


ministration 387, 138, 000 


818, 477, 000 


34, 502, 000 


808, 941, 000 


-}19, 757, 000 


823, 608,000  -+89, 196, 000 


Footnotes at end of table, 
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TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND Wei¥rare—Continued 


Budget 
New budget estimates New badget 
(obligational) of new (obligational) New budget 
authority (obligational) authority (obligational) Conference agreement compared with— 
fiscal year authority recommended authority -——-- —— 
1974, enacted 1974 operating fiscal year in the recommended Conference Budget House Senate 
Appropriation/activity to date level i 1975 House bill in Senate bill agreement request allowance allowance 


a) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) a0) 


HEALTH RESOURCES 
ADMINISTRATION 


HEALTH RESOURCES 
: National health statistics... ($6, 675, 000) ($6, 675, 000) 


. Comprehensive health 
planning (41, 883, 000) OI CBR OOO) 8 i E ES EE E E A AEE A E N 


. Regional medical programs. (78, 512, 000) (74, 589, 000) 
. Health services research 
and evaluation............ (16, 600, 000) (16, 000, 000) 
(37, 743, 000) (35, 105, 000) (26, 000, 000)... 22... Sees A TNA . 
. Health manpower: 
(a) Health professions: 


(1) Institutional assist- 
ance: 


(i) Capitation grants... (187, 277,000) (185,538, 000) (150,000, 000) 
(ii) Start-up and con- 
version assistance (6, 000, 000) (4, 700, 000) 


(iii) Financial distress 
i a a ee (15, 000, 000) (15, 000, 000) 


(iv) Special projects. (53, 500, 000) (50, 826, 000) 
(Subtotal) (261,777,000) (257, 364, 000) 
(2) Student assistance: 


ES T -..--..-. (36, 000, 000) (36, 000, 000) 
(ii) General scholar- 
shi. 


(15, 500, 000) (14, 626, 000) 


(lii) National Health 
Service scholarships.. (5, 000, 000) (5, 000, 000) 


(iv) Loan payments... (400, 000) (400, 000) 
Subtotal (51, 900, 000) (51, 026, 000) 
(Subtotal) ............ (56, 900, 000) (56, 026, 000) 


(3) Dental health 
activities............ (9, 279, 000) (8, 531, 000) (7, 842, 000) 


(61, 179, 000) (59, 557, 000) (45, 342, 000) 
(Subtotal) (327, 956,000) ($21,921,000) (245, 625, 000) 
(b) Nursing: 
(1) Institutional assist- 


{ ance: 
(i) Capitation grants... (36, 150, 000) 


(ii) Start-up and con- 
version assistance ..........-..---------- 


(iii) Financial distress 
grants (5, 000, 000) (4, 750, 000) 


(iv) Special projects... (20, 000, 000) (19, 000, 000) 


(Subtotal)........... (61,150,000) (68, 008, 000) 
(2) Student assistance: 
E A e AE (24,000,000) (22, 800,000) 


(ii) General scholar- 
ships........ eS eS (20, 500, 000) (19, 476, 000) 


(iii) Traineeships _...... (13, 700, 000) (13, 016, 000) 
(iv) Loan repayments. _- (1, 600, 000) (1, 600, 000) 


Subtotal (46, 100, 000) (43, 876, 000) 


(3) Educational research 
grants and contracts. (7, 569, 000) (7, 191, 000) 


Subtotal (46, 100, 000) (43, 876, 000) (25, 600, 000) 
(Subtotal) ........... (228,519,000) (122, 176, 000) (45, 600, 000) 


(a) Public healtb............ (21, 600, 000) (20, 620, 000) 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TitLe II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND Weirare—Continued 


Budget 
New budget estimates New budget 
(obligational) ofnew (obligations!) New budget 
authority (obligational) authority (obligational) Conference agreement compared with— 
fiscal year authority recommended authority — — — - - — 
1974, enacted 1974 operating fiscal year inthe recommended Conference Budget Honse Renate 
to date level ! 1975 House bill in Senate bill agreement request allowance allowance 


Appropriation/activity 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 


HEALTH RESOURCES 
ADMINISTRATION—Con. 


(a) Allied health ($36, 854, 000) ($35, 013, 000) 


(e) Initiative awards and 4 
computer technology... .. (50, 100, 000) (49, 950, 000) (330, 575, 000) .... 


( Family medicine and pri- 
mary care (10, 000, 000) (9, 500, 000) PU yt NGI Se NEEN a Me 


Subtotal... -...--....-.- ! (107,279,000) (103, 433, 000) (70, 942, 000) 
(Subtotal)... ..- (575,020,000) (559,080,000) (345, 800, 000) 


8. Health facilities construc- 
tion: 


(a) Medical facilities: 


(1) Hospitals and public 
health centers........--. (41, 400, 000) (39, 330, 000) 


(2) Long-term care facili- 
o SR. sae OH <- (20, 800, 000) (19, 760, 000) 


(3) Outpatient facilities... (70, 000, 000) (66, 500, 000) . 


(4) Rehabilitation fa- 


Cs Spee AEN (15, 000, 000) (14, 250, 000) . . 


(5) Modernization (50, 000, 000) (87; 500; G00) So oon 2c ross Soe nea chaos swe nceaas-soccuwudessehantndcccuunlesdeusebdskuosaudsowsnssandadenanbueidedeel 


(6) Special projects_-...... (9, 509, 000) (9, 500, 000) 
(Subtotal) 206, (196, 840, 000) 


(b) Health teaching facilities. (120,000,000) (114, 000, 000) 
(c) Interest subsidies. ..-..- 2, 000, 000) 2, 000, 000) 


(Subtotal, health facilities 
construction) ¢ (2, 000, 000) 2, 000, 000) 


(Subtotal)... (328, 700,000) (312, 840, 000) (2, 000, 000) .......-. PEE EEEIEE IEEE E, E e aa Bak E E E P 

0. Program management (50, 597, 000) (49, 784, 000) (42, 240, 000) 
e I ESTNE S. (183, 151,000) (177, 892, 000) (143, 882, 000) 
Less: Trust fund transfer (—8, 133,000) (—8, 620, 000) 


a E TETEN, 


Medical and Dental Man- 
power Act of the District of 
Columbia 


Payments of sales insuffi- 
O O TE a. TE, 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 


Total, Health Resources 9 ; : 
Administration 4, 000, 000 11, 500, 000 +7, 500, 000 


ASSISTANT SEORETARY 
FOR HEALTH 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
HEALTH 


1. Program direction 19, 373, 000 19, 373, 000 21, 399, 000 21, 279, 000 20, 215, 000 20, 215, 000 —1, 184, 000 —1, 064, 000 
2. Professional standards re- 
view organizations (PS- 
BO k N iana 33, 670, 000 33, 670, 000 57, 900, 000 48, 349, 000 30, 000, 000 37,000,000  —20, 900,000  —11,349,000 -+ $7,000,000 
53, 043, 000 53, 043, 000 79, 209, 000 69, 628, 000 50, 215, 000 57,215,000  —22, 084, 000 —12, 413, 000 +7, 000, 000 


—16, 775, 000 “16, 775, 000 —27, 000,000 —27,000,000 —27, 000,000 


—22, 084,000  —12,413,000 +7, 000,000 


Total 268, 00 36, 268, 000 52, 299, 000 23, 215, 000 30, 215, 000 


Retirement pay and medical 
benefits for commissioned 
officers (indefinite) 34, 108, 000 43, 422, 000 43, 422, 000 43, 422, 000 43, 422,000 __._ 

Scientific activities overseas 
(Special foreign currency 
program) 1, 912, 000 1, 912, 000 - 


Total, Assistant Secretary 
for Health 72, 283, 000 72, 283, 000 5, 721, 000 86, 050, 000 66, 637, 000 637, 000 —22, 084, 000 —12, 413, 000 +7, 000, 000 


3, 405, 002,000 3,316, 3 134,000 3, 208,080,000 3,773, 839,000 3, 629,151,000. -+342,017,000  -+331, 062,000 —144, 688, 000 


'Pota!, Health Agencies... 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1974 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS 
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TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WeLFARE—Continued 


Budget 
New budget estimates New budget 
tobiiguttona)) blig of me (obligational) da budget 
au! y obligatior ational Conference agreeme: ed with— 
aca peor rie May o ee ra E a ES Er seni te ae 
1974, enacted 1974 operating 
Appropriation/activity to date level ! 


a) (2) (3) 6) (6) c) (8) (8) (10) 


recommended Conference Budget House Benate 
House bill in Senate bill agreement request allowance allowance 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


1. Educationally deprived 
children (title I) ($1, 810, 000, 000) ($1, 719, 315, 000) ($1, 885, 000, 000) 


2. Supplementary services... (146,393,000) (146,393,000) (146, 393, 000) 


8. Strengthening State de- 
partments of education: 


(a) General support. (36, 500, 000) (34, 675, 000) (34, 675, 000) 


(b) Comprehensive plan- 
ning and evaluation... (5,000, 000) (4, 750, 000) (4, 750, 000) 


(Subtotal) (41,500,000) (39,425,000) (39,425, 000) 


4. Bilingual education: 


(50, 608, 000) (48, 477, 000) (38, 000, 000) ®) 
(b) Training grants (5, 320, 000) 5, 055, 000) (25, 000, 000) ® 


(e) Curriculum develop- 
x ment (5, 072, 000) (4, 818, 000) (7, 000, 000) ) 


(Subtotal) (61, 000, 000) (58, 350, 000) (70, 000, 000) @) 
5. Right-to-read 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 $12, 000, 000 
6. Educational broadcasting 
projects: 


15, 675, 000 7, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 8, 500, 000 S 
18, 675, 000 14, 000, 000 17, 000, 000 24, 500, 000 19, 000, 000 +5, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000 


21, 700, 000 21, 700, 000 21, 700, 000 21, 700, 000 
8. Follow-through 53, 000, 000 53, 000, 000 53, 000, 000 


9. Equipment and minor re- 
modeling (28, 500, 000) 


10. Drug abuse education 

11. Environmental education. 1, 900, 000 1, 900, 000 1, 900, 000 
(1, 900, 000) (1, 900, 000) ® 

114, 200, 000 112, 975,000 84, 600, 000 105, 600, 000 113, 100, 000 


School assistance in federally — 
affected areas: 


1, Maintenance and opera- 
tions: 


(a) Payments for 
children (217,820,000) (229, 300, 000) 
(307, 096, 000) (40, 000, 000) 
(8, 000, 000) (8, 000, 000) 


(41, 500, 000) (41, 500,000) (43, 000, 000) 
(591, 000,000) (574, 416,000) (320, 300, 000) 
(29, 000,000) (19,000,000) (20, 000, 000) 
(610, 000,000) (593, 416,000) (340, 300, 000) 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Budget 
New budget estimates New budget 
(obligational) of new (obligational) New budget 
authority (obligational) authority (obligational) Conference agreement compared with— 
fiscal year authority recommended authority —- amit s = 
1974, enacted 1074 operating fiscal year inthe recommended Conference Budget House Senate 
Appropriation/activity to date level! 1975 House bill ín Senate bill agreement request allowance allowance 


a) 2) 4 5) (6) (7) (8) @) (10) 


OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION—Continued 


ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY Epucation—Continued 


Emergency school aid; 
1. Special projects: 


(a) Metropolitan area 
PL ee a eA ae «Nee 


(b) Bilingual education R 
projects. ($9, 958, 000) ($9, 958, 000) 


(c) Educational television. (7, 468, 000) (7, 488, 000) .._.- 


(d) Special programs and 
projects. (12, 447, 000) (12, 447, 000) ...-...-.. 


Subtotal ~ (29,873,000) (29,873, 000) 


2, State apportionment: 


(a) Pilot programs (37, 341, 000) (87, 341, 000) 
(b) Special programs and 
projects. (19, 915, 000) (19, 915, 000) 


(c) General grants to 
local education agencies. (146,875,000) (146,875, 000) 


Subtotal (204, 131,000) (204, 181, 000) _--..-...----.-- 


3. Emergency school assist- 
ance activities_.__. A ($75, 000, 000) 


(234,004,000) (234, 004,000) (78, 000, 000) 


Education for the Handi- 
capped: 


1. State grant program (50, 000, 000) (47, 500, 000) (47, 500, 000) 
2, Special target programs: 
(a) Deaf-blind centers... (14, 795, 000) (14, 055, 000) (12, 000, 000) 


(b) Early childhood proj- 
(12, 000, 000) (12, 000, 000) (14, 000, 000) 


(c) Specific learning disa- 
bilities. (3, 250, 000) (3, 250, 000) (3, 250, 000) 


gy Regional resource cen- 


(7, 243, 000) (7, 243, 00C) (9, 243, 000) 


(37, 288, 000) (36, 548, 000) (38, 493, 000) 


(0,916,000) (9,916, 000) (9, 916, 000) 


4. Technology and com- 
munications: 


(a) Media services and y á 
captioned films (13, 000, 000) (13, 000, 000) (18, 000, 000) 


(b) Recruitment and in- 
formation (500, 000) (500, 000) (500, 000) 


(13, 500,000) (13, 500,000) — (13, 500, 000) 


5. Special education snd 
manpower development.. (41, 700, 000) (89,615, 000) (37, 700, 000) 


(152, 404,000) (147,079, 000) (147, 109, 000) 


Occupational, vocational, and 
adult education: 


1, Grants to States for voca- 
tional education: 


(a) Baste vocatioal edu- 
cation programs. =, 410, 851, 000 405, 314, 000 415, 978, 000 $415, 978, 000 $427, 012, 000 $420, 978, 000 +35, 000, 000 +-$5, 000, 000 — $6, 034, 000. 


(b) Programs for students 
with special needs_._.... 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 


(c) Consumer and home- 
making education. 32, 625, 000 30, 094, 000 30, 994, 000 30, 994, 000 46, 000, 000 35, 904, 000 +5, 000, 000 +5, 000, 000 —10, 006, 000 


(d) Work-study a 8, 262, 000 7, 849, 000 7, 849, 000 7, 849, 000 10, 524, 000 9, 849, 000 +2, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000 — 675,000 
(e) Cooperative education. 19, 500, 000 19, 500, 000 19, 500, 000 19, 500, 000 19, 500, 000 19, 500, 000 è = Bp AE oe tone 
(f) State advisory councils. 3, 204, 000 3, 044, 000 4, 316, 000 4, 316, 000 4, 316, 000 4,316,000 __ ‘: : DaN + TAA a A 


486,701, 000-498, 637,000 498, 637, 000. 


Subtotal i.oa J08, 442, 000 527,352,000 510,637,000 -$12,000,000 412,000,000 —16, 715, 000 


Footnotes at end of table, 
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TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND Werirane—Continued 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal year 
1974, enacted 1974 operating 
Appropriation/activity to date level! 


a) (2) (3) 


Budget 
rcp panied 


New budget 
(obligational) 

authority 

in the recommended 
House bill in Senate bill 


(5) (6) 


Conference agreement compared with— 


Senate 
allowance 


House 
allowance 


Conference 
agreement 


Budget 
request 


7) (8) (9) (10) 


OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION—Continued 


ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION—Continued 


2. Vocational research: 
(a) Innovation $16, 000, 000 


(b) “ormon develop- 
4, 000, 000 


18, 000, 000 


4. Education personnel: 
(a) Teacher corps 


(b) Other education pro- 
fessions development: 


(1) Long-term training 


(2) Elementary and sec- 
WNGGrY. oe eos A 


A Vocational educa- 


2, 100, 000 
62, 920, 000 


(5) Higher education... 
Subtotal 


$16, 000, 000 


37, 500, 000 


8, 139, 000 


$16, 000, 000 


37, 500, 000 


5, 000, 000 


41,755, 000 24, 999, 000 


9,000,000  +9,000,000 +2, 000, 000 


2,100,000 +2, 100, 000 


19, 239,000  -+11, 100,000 —22, 516, 000 —5, 760, 000 


Subtotal 97, 383, 000 
5. Adult education: 
(a) Grants to States... 
(b) Special projects 
(e) Teacher training 
Subtotal 


100, 420, 000 


(56, 300, 000) 
(7, 000; 000) 
(3, 000, 000) 

(66, 300, 000) 
(4, 000, 000) 
(2, 500, 000) 

641, 862, 000 


(53, 319, 000) 
(7, 000, 000) 
(3, 000, 000) 

(63, 319, 000) 

6. Dropout prevention (4, 000, 000) 

7. Ethnic heritage studies... 


622, 084, 000 


45, 639, 000 


(53, 319, 000) 
(7, 000, 000) 
(3, 000, 000) 


79, 255, 000 62, 499, 000 
® 
e) 
e) 


56,739,000 +11, 100,000 —22, 516, 000 —5, 760, 000 


(63, 319, 000) 
(4, 000, 000) 


592, 276, 000 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
1. Student assistance: 


(a) Basic opportunity grants 


500, 000, 000 475, 000, 000 


(b) Supplemental opportu- 
nity grants. 


210, 300,000 
270, 200, 000 

10, 750, 000 
310, 000, 000 


210, 300, 000 
270, 200, 000 

10, 750, 000 
310, 000, 000 


(c) Work-study 
(d) Cooperative education.. 
(e) Insured loan subsidies... 


(f) Direct loans: 


(1) Federal capital contri- 
eR Se ee a 286, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


(2) Loans to institutions.. 
(8) Teacher cancellations.. 
Subtotal 


(g) Incentive grants for 
State scholarships 


6, 440, 000 
6, 440, 000 


Subtotal 1, 614, 250, 000 
2. Special programs for the 
“dissadv: antaged_ _.__. 70, 331, 000 
3. Tostiu tional assistance: 
(a) Strengthening develop- 
ing institutions 


Footnotes at end of table. 


1, 882, 190, 000 


70, 331, 000 


120, 000, 000 


©) 

e) 

©) 
pee 892, 000 634, 851, 000 


612, 376, 000 +20, 100, 000 —10, 516,000 22, 475, 000 


685, 000, 000 


240, 300, 000 
300, 200, 000 
11, 250, 000 
315, 000, 000 


286, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
6, 440, 000 

294, 440, 000 


6, 440, 000 
346, 940, 000 


20, 000, 000 
1, 866, 190, 000 


70, 331, 000 


100, 000, 000 


—f40, 000,000 +10, 000, 000 


+821, 000,000  —17,500,000 +35, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 


329, 440,000 4-823, 000,000  —17,500,000 +35, 000,000 


20, 000, 000 +20, 000, 000 
1,875, 690, 000 —6, 500, 000 


+1, 000, 000 .__--...----.-.2 
—6, 500, 000 +9, 500, 000 


—10, 000,000 10,000,000  -+10, 000, 000 


November 26, 1974 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1974 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


RECOMMENDED IN THD BILL FOR 1975—Continued 
TITLE II—DEPARTMENT or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WreLrarnn—Continued 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal year 
1974, enacted 
to date 


(2) 


Appropriation/activity 
a) 


1974 operating 
level t 


(3) 


OFFICE OF “EDU CA- 
TION—Continned 
ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY Epvucation—Continued 
3. Institutional assistance— 

Con. 


(b) Construction loan sub- 


OM dyna ckauiia whines $31, 425, 000 
(c) Language training and 

area studies... ........--..- 13, 360, 000 
(d) University community 


services 15, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000 


(f) State postsecondary edu- 
cation commissions 3, 000, 000 
(g) Veterans cost of instruc- 


tion......-.- 25, 000, 000 


(h) Continuing education 


$31, 425, 000 


12, 693, 000 


Budget 
estimates 

of new 
(obligational) 
aathority 
fiscal year 
1975 


(4) 


$22, 252, 000 


10, 000, 000 


14, 250, 000 ._- 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in the 

House bill 


(5) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authorit 
recommend 
in Senate bill 


6) 


Conference 
agreement 


@ 


37565 


AMOUNTS 


Conference agreement compared with— 


House 
allowance 


(9) 


Budget 
request 


(8) 


allowance 
(10) 


$12, 000, 000 
14, 250, 000 14, 250, 000 
9, 500, 000 


3, 000, 000 


Subtotal 


4. Personnel development: 


(a) College teacher fellow- 
MURS cokes STA 


(b) Publie service fellow- 
Se AS SED elie ` 

(ce) Fellowships for disad- 
vantaged 


(d) Mining fellowships. __._.............-..- 
500, 000 
7, 056, 000 


500, 000 


152, 252, 000 


182, 500, 000 169, 820, 000 


4, 000, 000 


4, 000, 000 
750, 000 
2, 000, 000 
500, 000 


1, 500, 000 


7, 056, 000 
_1,860, 497, 000 


5, 250, 000 
2, 110, y 029 999 


10, 250, 000 
2, 1, 271, 000 


11, 250, 000 10, 750, 000 
2,117, 501, 0002, 131, 271, 000 


+4, 000,000 — -+- $2, 000, 000 


+14, 250, 000 


“+5, 500, 000 


+3 248,000 —14, 000, 000 


+13, 680, 000 


1, Public libraries: 
(a) Services. -.-.-...-.-.-- 


(b) Construction. 
Subtotal 


2. School library resources... 


49, 209, 000 


(95, 000, 000) 


3. College library resources... 10, 500, 000 
4. Undergraduate instruc- 

tional equipment. 12, 500, 000 
5. Training and demonstra- 


ORR eos cpp sienna 4, 500, 000 


76, 709, 000 


46, 749, 000 


46, 749, 000 
(90, 250, 000) 


25, 


25, 000, 000 
(90, 250, 000) 


72, 874, 000 


51, 749, 000 


51, 749, 000 


9, 975, 000 


3, 000, 000 
72, 224, 000 


JESS 


+26, 749,000  -+5, 000, 000 


+26, 749,000 +5, 000, 000 


+9, 975, 000 


7, 500,000 — ++:2, 500, 000 


“+8, 000, 000 +1, 000, 000 


+8, 500, 000 


—17, 751, 000 


—17, 751, 000 


Educational activities over- 
seas (Special foreign cur- 
rency program) 


1, 000, 000 


Salaries and expenses: 
81, 199, 000 
7, 219, 000 


1. Program administration.. 
2. Planning and evaluation. 


3. General Se dissemi- 
nation.. 


4. Advisory committees... 1,205, 000 


5. National Center for Ed- 
ucation Statistics: 


(a) Surve 


studi 4,250,000 


(b) Common core-of-data............. 


(c) National achievement 


Total... 


1, 205, 000 


4, 250, 000 


4, 500, 000 
8,750, 000 
98, 373, 000 


101, 484, 000 
9, 000, 000 


4,000, 000 
1, 200, 000 


4,300, 000 
1, 300, 000 


6, 000, 000 
11, 600, 000 
127, 284, 000 


101, 089, 000 
7, 219, 00° 


95, 442, 000 
6,858, 000 


95, 442, 000 
6, 858, 000 


2,000, 000 
1, 200, 000 


1,900, 000 
1,140,000 


1,900, 000 
1,140,000 


4,300, 000 
500, 000 


4,085, 000 
475, 000 


4, 500, 000 
9, 300, 000 
120, 808, 000 


4,500,000 
9, 060, 000 


114, 400, 000 114, 400, 000 


—2, 142, 000 


—*,100, 000 


—12, 884, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Tire II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND Wetrare—Continued 


New budget 


(obligational) 


Appropriation/activity 
(1) 


HicHER Epvucation—Con. 
Student loan insurance fund.. 
Higher 


education facilities 
loan and insurance fund: 
Participation sales insuffi- 
ciencies 


Total, Office of Educa- 


authority 
fiscal year 
1974, enacted 
to date 


1974 operating 
level! 


(2) 


Budget 
estimates 

of new 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal year 
1975 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in the 

House bill 


(5) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in Senate bill 


(6) 


$88, 668, 000 


2, 948, 000 2, 948, 000 


2, 913, 424, 000 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATION 


. Development 


MPT NSS o M 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR EDUCATION 


Improvement of post-second- 
ary education 


Salaries and expenses__.-....--- 


Total, Assistant Secretary 
for Education 


Total, Education Division. ~ 


SOCIAL AND REHABILI- 
TATION SERVICE 


PUBIC ASSISTANCE 
1. Maintenances assistance 
2. Medical assistance 
3. Social services 
4. State and local training 


5. Child welfare services. 


37, 528, 000 
21,324, 000 

6, 178, 000 
10, 559, 000 
75, 589, 000 


$115, 060,000 


000 


$115, 000, 


$115, 006, 000 


2,701, 000 


2, 701, 000 


3, 176, 996, 


2, 701, 000 


Conference 
agreement 


(7) 


$115, 000, 000 


2,701, 000 


Conference agreement compared with— 


Budget 
request 


Senate 
allowance 


House 
allowance 


3, 198, 


500,000 3,156,572, 000 


32, 200, 000 
20, 500, 000 


+$97,688,000 —$20, 424,000 


—34, 532, 000 
—17, 018, 000 
—6, 850, 000 
—1, 600, 000 


-}32, 200, 600 
“+20, 500, 000 

+6, 000, 000 
-+11, 300, 000 


10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 


2,321, 000 2, 321, 000 


12, 321, 000 
2, 947, 329, 000 


15, 000, 000 
3, 671, 000 


18, 671, 000 
3, 207, 555, 000 


11, 500, 000 
2, 437, 000 


13, 937, 000 


11, 500, 000 
2, 307, 000 


11, 500, 000 
2,307, 000 


—60, 000, 000 


13, 807, 000 


13, 807, 000 


3, 270, 933, 000 


5, 200, 252, 000 
5, 000, 000, 000 
1, 362, 253, 000 
36, 699, 000 
47, 500, 000 

8, 367, 000 


4, 600, 858, 000 
6, 592, 134, 000 
2, 000, 000, 000 

32, 578, 000 


4, 313, 000, 000 
6, 293, 932, 000 
1, 400, 000, 000 
36, 699, 000 
50, 000, 000 
9, 200, 000 
8, 900, 000 


, 666, 471,000 11, 663, 521,000 13, 280, 770, 000 


Work INCENTIVES 
1. Training 
2. Child care. 
REHABILITATION SERVICES 
1. Vocational rehabilitation: 
(a) Basic State grants 
(b) Service projects: 


(1) Innovation and er- 
pansion. 


(2) Deaf-blind canter. 


(3) Special studies and 
evaluation 


(d) Training 


Subtotal 


250, 443, 000 
90, 000, 000 


250, 443, 000 
90, 000, 000 


12, 402, 864, 000 


12,111, 


190, 000, 000 
90, 000, 000 


190, 000, 000 
90, 000, 000 
280, 000, 000 


650, 600, 000 


29, 000, 000 
600, 000 


29, 000, 000 
600, 000 


9, 700, 000 9, 700, 000 


9, 300, 000 
48, 600, 000 
20, 096, 000 
15, 572, 000 

734, 268, 000 


9, 300, 000 
48, 600, 000 
20, 096, 000 
15, 572, 000 
7, 34268, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 


725, 400, 000 


20, 000, 006 
1,780, 000 


4, 120, 000 


8, 000, 000 
33, 900, 000 
20, 000, 000 
22, 200, 000 
754, 100, 000 


140, 000, 000 
70, 000, 000 


210, 000, 000 


731,000 12, 


—4, 864, 000 


+28, 072, 000 


3, 212,307,000 3, 240,379,000  -+32, $24, 000 


4, 313, 000, 000 
6, 293, 932, 000 
1, 400, 000, 000 
36, 699, 000 
50, 000, 000 

9, 200, 000 

8, 900, 000 


111, 731, 000 


—287, 858, 000 
—298, 202, 000 
—600, 000, 000 

-+4, 121, 000 


+8, 900, 000 
1, 169, 039,000 —291, 133, 000 


140, 000, 000 
70, 000, 000 


210, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 


5, 120, 000 


10, 300, 000 


680, 000, 000 


23, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 


4, 120, 000 


8,000, 000 ......--~---- 


46, 420, 000 
23, 000, 000 
22, 200, 600 
771, 620, 000 


37, 120, 000 
20, 000, 000 
22, 200, 000 
759, 320, 000 


4-28, 220,000 +3, 220, 000 


+10, 700, 000 .... 
“+33, 920, 000 
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TITLE I1—DzPaRTMENT OF HEALTH, EÐUCATION, AND WeiLFrare—Continned 


Budget 
New budget estimates New budget 
(obligational) oí new (obligational) New budget 
authority (obligational) authority (obligational) Conference agreement compared with— 
fiscal year authority recommended authority —— - 
1974, enacted 1974 operating fiseal year inthe recommended Conference Budget House Senate 
Appropriation/activity to date level ! 1975 House bill in Senate bill agreement request allowance allowance 


0) (2) (3) (4) f; (6) 0) (8) (9) a0) 


SOCIAL AND 
REHABILITATION 
SERVICE—Con. 


REHABILITATION 
SERVICES—Con. 


2. Grants for the develop- 
mentally disabled: 


(a) State grants....-- ..--- ($32,500,000) ($30,875,000) ($30, 875, 000) @) 
(b) Service projects. .-.....- 12, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 2 $12, 500, 000 
(e) University affiliated fa- 3 
U EE pE 2 (6, 000, 000) (6, 000, 000) z 
(4, 250, 000) (4, 250, 000) p 25 2 
Subtotal 12, 500, 000 12, 500, 600 ; 12, 500, 000 


Total, Rehabilitation 
Servieee a 746, 768, 000 746, 768, 000 737, 900, 060 


768, 600, 000 


Salaries and expenses... "62, 604, 000 2 ~ 74, 103, 000 72,620,000 64, 419, 000 
Less: Trust fund transfer... —600, 000 — 600, 000 —600, 000 —600, 000 
62, 004, 000 73,503,000 72,020,000 63, 819, 000 


Total, Social and Reha- 
bilitation Service........ 12,814, 686,000 12,812,736,000 14, 372, 13, 523, 484,000 13, 169,670,000 13, 157,370,000 —1. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Payments to Social Security 
Trust Funds 3,110,181,000 3,110,181,000 3,345,323,000 3,345,323,000 3,345,323, 000 


Special benefits for disabled 
coal miners. ............-.-- 1,013, 925,000 1,013, 925, 000 876, 089, 000 876, 089, 000 876, 089, 000 
2,211,636,000 4,774,000,000 4,774,000,000 4,774,000,000 
(& 332, 000) (8, 232, 000) (8, 232, 000) 


Total, Social Security Ad- 
ministration 6,335, 742,000 6, 385,742,000 8, 995,412,000 8,995,412,000 8,995,412,000 8, 995, 412, 000 


SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 


American Printing House for 
the Blind 1,817,000 1,817, G06 1, 967, 000 1,967, 000 1, 967, 600 


National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf: 


1. Academic program 5, 087, 000 7, $38, 000 7, 838, 000 7, 838, 000 
2. Construction 1, 400, 000 1,981, 000 1,981, 600 1,981, 000 


6, 487, 000 9,819,000 9,819, 000 9, 819, 000 


Gallaudet College: 
1. Academic program .-__._- 9, 027, 000 10, 349, 000 10, 291, 000 10, 349, 000 
2. Model secondary school... 97 3, 975, 000 4, 415, 000 4, 408, 000 4, 415, 000 
. Kendall School 2 2, 314, 000 2,312, 000 2,314, 000 
. Construction 10, 465, 000 10, 465, 000 10, 465, 000 
15, 012, 000 27, 543, 000 27, 476, 000 27, 543, 000 


Howard University: 
1. Academic program 48, 705, 000 48, 477, 000 48, 705, 000 
. Construction 12, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 
18, 445, 000 18, 217, 000 18, 445, 000 
79,650,000 79,194,000 79, 650, 000 


62, 146, 000 
Total, Special Institutions. 5 X 85, 462, 000 1 18, 979, 000 118, 456, 000 118, 979, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1974 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS 
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TitLn II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND Weirare—Continued 


Now budget 


(obligational) 


1974, enacted 


Appropriation/activity 


a) 


ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

1. Child development: 

(a) Head Start 


(b) Research, demonstra- 
tion and evaluation. . 


(c) Child abuse. 
Subtotal 
2. Youth development. 
3. Aging programs: 
(a) Community services- ~.. 
(b) Nutrition 


(c) Research and demon- 
strations. 


4. Special programs for native 
Americans. ........------ a 


158, 092, 000 


OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY 


Office for Civil Rights......... 
Less; Trust fund transfer... 


($407, 600, 000) 


authority 

fiscal year 

1974 operating 
level ! 


(8) 


to date 
(2) 


Budget 
estimates 

of new 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal year 
1975 


(4) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in the 

House bill 


(5) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority - 


Conference agreement compared with— 


recommended Conference 
in Senate bill agreement 


(6) (7) 


Budget 
request 


(8) 


($392, 100, 000) 


15, 200, 000 

4, 500, 000 
19, 700, 000 
(10, 000, 000) 


15, 200, 000 
4, 500, 000 
19, 700, 000 
(10, 000, 000) 


96, 000, 000 
(104, 800, 000) 


96, 000, 000 
(99, 600, 000) 


7, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


7, 000, 000 
9, 500, 000 


($430, 000, 000) 


15, 700, 000 
14, 428, 000 
30, 128, 000 
(15, 000, 000) 


96, 000, 000 
(99, 600, 000) 


® 


$15, 700, 000 
15, 000, 000 
30, 700, 000 


7, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 


113, 000, 000 112, 500, 000 


(30, 900, 000) 
25, 392, 000 


(80, 900, 000) 
25, 392, 000 
157, 592, 000 


(82, 000, 000) 
29, 572, 000 
162, 700, 000 


111, 000, 000 


(9) 
28, 830, 000 
170, 530, 000 


$15, 700, 000 
15, 000, 000 
30, 700, 000 


$15, 700, 000 
15,000,000  -+$572, 000 -. 
30, 700, 000 +572, 000 . 


120, 000,000 4-17, 000, 000 


27, 250, 000 —2, 322, 000 


179, 177,950,000  -+15, 250,000 


House 
allowance 


(9) 


Senate 
allowance 


(10) 


“+9, 000, 000 


20, 047, 000 
—1, 258, 000 
18, 794, 000 


20, 047, 000 
—1, 253, 000 
18, 794, 000 


24,327, 000 
—1, 406, 000 
22, 861, 000 


23, 787, 000 
—1, 466, 000 
22, 321, 000 


23, 673, 000 
—1, 466, 000 
22, 207, 000 


23, 673, 000 


114 000 2.2 ee 


DEPARTMENTAT, 
MANAGEMENT 


1, Executive direction 

2. Public information 

3. Field management 

4. Legal services. 

5. Financial management: 
(a) Audit 
(b) Other 


7, 849, 000 
1, 482, 000 
8, 389, 000 
7, 976, 000 


7, 849, 000 
1, 482, 000 
8, 389, 000 
7, 976, 000 


21, 331, 000 
4, 550, 000 


21, 331, 000 
4, 550, 000 


8, 648, 000 
1, 613, 000 
9, 281, 000 
9, 104, 000 


22, 684, 000 
4, 722, 000 


8, 386, 000 
1, 527, 000 
9, 023, 000 
9, 104, 000 


22, 684, 000 
4, 722, 000 


6, 500, 000 
1, 400, 000 
6, 296, 000 
7, 000, 000 


—1, 648, 000 

—113, 000 
—2, 281, 000 
—1, 604, 000 


22, 684, 000 
4, 550, 000 


Subtotal........-...--.... 


6, Administrative 
ment 


manage- 


7. Policy research: 
(a) Sec. 282 of OEO Act 


(b) See. 1110 of Social Se- 
purity AOt-5-...-.---- 


25, 881, 000 25, 881, 000 


20, 042, 000 20, 042, 000 


(18, 810,000) (18, 810, 000) 


11, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 


Subtotal 


oN E n T 


2, 619, 000 82, 619, 000 
—7, 890, 000 


74, 729, 000 


—7, 890, 000 
74, 729, 000 


27, 406, 000 


30), 133, 000 


(20, 810, 000) 


11, 000, 000 
106, 185, 000 
—8, 255, 000 

97, 930, 000 


27, 496, 000 


35, 779, 000 


@) 


11, 000, 000 


27, 234, 000 


28, 129, 000 29, 601, 000 —{, 532, 000 


8, 450, 000 —2, 550, 000 


102, 225, 000 
—8, 255, 000 
93, 970, 000 


87, 009, 000 90,977,000 —15, 208,000 


—8, 255, 000 


—1, 386, 000 

27,000 
—2, 028, 000 
—1, 604, 000 


+4500, 000 
+100, 000 
-++-704, 000 
+500, 000 


-+172, 000 


+172, 000 


—6, 178, 000 -+-1, 472, 000 


—2, 550, 000 
—11, 248, 000 


—2, 250, 000 
+3, 968, 000 


82, 722, 000 


“+8, 968, 000. 


Total, Office of the Secretary. 


Total, Department of 
Health, Education, and 
Welfare; 


New budget (obligational) 


n T a OOR 2 


Trust fund limitations. 


93, 523, 000 


5, 640, 220, 000 


1, 887, 898,000. 1,887, 898, 000 


Footnotes at end of table, 


120, 791, 000 


30, 264, 744, 000 
2,043, 803, 000 


116, 291, 000 


29, 493, 195, 000 
2, 000, 339, 000 


29, 551, 118, 000 
8, 012, 061,000 


20, 424,170,000 —840, 574, 000 


2,012, 981,000  —30, 842,000 


—69,025,000 126, 948, 000 


+-12, 028, 000 
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Tire IJI—RELATED AGENCIES 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal year 
1974, enacted 
to date 


(2) 


Appropriation/activity 


1974 operating 
level 1 


Budget 
estimates 

of new 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal year 
1975 


(4) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in the 

House bill 


(5) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in Senate bill 


(3) 


RELATED AGENCIES 


ACTION (domestic pro- 
pce) ) Sirgen ES wren A aoe $91, 760, 000 
Cabinet Committee on Oppor- 
tunities for Spanish-Speak- 
ing People (1, 000, 000) 
Corporation for Public Broad- 
ti 50, 000, 000 


Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service 11,900, 000 
National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information 
ES SEES Sat Sea ep PA 


National Labor 
Board 


406, 000 


Relations 
56, 057, 000 
National Mediation Board-... 2,930, 000 


Occupational Safety and 


Health Review Commission 4, 890, 000 


Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunit 


(358, 800, 000) 


22, 478, 000 


(22 


717, 000) 


Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen’s 
Home: 


Operation and Maintenance. 
Capital Outlay -~.......--.. 


$91, 760, 000 


(1, 000, 000) 
47, 750, 000 


11, 900, 000 


406, 000 


56, 057, 000 
2, 930, 000 


4,890, 000 


(349, 000, 000) 


22, 478, 000 


(22, 717, 000) 


13, 842, 000 


Conference 


Conference agreement compared with— 


Budget 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 


agreement allowance 


$102, 344, 000 $96, 000, 000 


(1, 048, 000) ® 


60, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 


15, 970, 000 15, 521, 000 


409, 000 


60, 980, 000 
3, 186, 000 


5, 700, 000 


®) 


3, 516, 000 


(26, 061, 000) (24, 336, 000) 


14, 505, 000 14, 505, 000 


Total, related agencies: 
New budget (obliga- 
tional) authority 


Trust fund limitations... (22, 717, 000) 


252, 469, 000 
(22, 717, 000) 


267, 163, 000 259, 629, 000 268, 817, 000 
(26, 061, 000) (24,336, 000) (24, 336, 000) 


15, 621, 000 


409, 000 


60, 980, 000 
3, 186, 000 


5, 512, 000 


—1, 534, 000 +6, 000,000 
(—1, 725, 000) 


Grand total: 


New budget (obliga- 
tional) authority....... 


Trust fund limitations. . _- 


29, 165, 822, 006 
2, 809, 016,000 


1 The enacting clause of the Labor-HEW Appropriation Act, 1974 (Public Law 93- 
192) permitted, but did not require, the President to withhold not to exceed $400,000,000 
from appropriations contained in that act. Further, the enacting clause specifically of authorizing | 
prohibited the reduction of any activity, program, or project by more than 5 percent. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I would 
like to extend my appreciation to the 
distinguished chairman, Senator Mac- 
NusoN, and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Senator Cotron, for their very fine 
work in bringing this conference report 
to the floor. I am especially appreciative 
of the fine efforts of the conferees in the 
areas of public service jobs, cancer and 
other medical research, maternal and 
child health, experimental projects to 
bring medical care to medically under- 
served rural areas, including one project 


29, 037, 133,000 33, 531,095,000 33, 156,541,000 33, 111,142,000 33, 045, 856, 000 
2,809,015,000 8,915,204,000 2,870,075,000 $,012,697,000 2,966,197,000  -+60,933,000  +96,122,000 


—485, 239,000 110,685,000 —65, 236,000 


—46, 500, 000 


(Public Law 93- 


to be set up in the Midwestern part of 
the United States, as well as the addi- 
tional funds to serve the Nation’s elder- 
ly citizens. As the chairman may recall, 
I submitted to his subcommittee in each 
of these areas a number of detailed 
amendments designed to provide a more 
nearly adequate level of funding for 
these important programs that serve the 
poor, the sick, the elderly, and those 
needing increased educational oppor- 
tunities. I wish to thank the committee 
and the conferees for their support of 


3 Not considered due to lack of authorizi 
* The House deferred consideration of NI 


legislation. 
research contract programs due to lack 


islation. Subsequent to House action, new legislation was enacted 
2) and is reflected in the Senate subcommittee recommendation. 


these amendments as well as my pro- 
posals for cutting back on overhead bu- 
reaucracy and surplus welfare funds. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recor a table showing the Sen- 
ate increases agreed to in conference 
for the various medical research pro- 
grams of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, 1974 AND 1975 PROGRAM AREAS OF SPECIAL CONCERN 


[In thousands of dollars} 


President's 


1974 


Appropriation/program 


1975 
budget 
request 


1975 
Senate 
allowance 


1975 
conference 


agreement Appropriation/program 


President's 
1975 1975 
Senate 
allowance 


1975 
conference 
agreement 


budget 


1974 request 


Nutrition. 2. as 
Cancer task forces... _.__- 
Smoking and health 

Cancer research centers. 

Cancer control 

Cancer construction... o> 
Combined treatment modalities 


$2, 700 


Pap testing) ose $5. toes 
Breast cancer detection and treatment___._- 


$2, 800 


Subtotal 
NIGMS: 


biomedical engineering. 


(6, 7003 Gi, 083) Genetics.. 


Subtotat..._.._- 


NHLI: 
Arterioselerosis 
Pulmonary disease. 
Blood resources and thrombosis 
Sickle cell diseases 


LS re eae 


519, 044 


120, 000 


117, 663 


600,000 
127, 174 


79, 599 


Cellular 
755, 000 691, 666 


131, 600 131, 300 
Subtotal 


NICHD: 


A AO 


NIDR: 
Dental caries......... 5 
Periodontal and soft tissue diseases. - 
Craniofaciat anomalies 


327, 290 


1, 000 
15,646 


309, 299 


50 
15, 989 


Aging 

Growth and development. 
Mental retardation. ._. 
Population. ..._._- 


Subtotal... 43,913 


43,959 


MDD: 
Cystic fibrosis.. 


992 
75,144 


8 
75,419 


Corneal disease. 
Diabetic retinopathy.. 
Cataracts. 


Subtotal 
NIEHS: 


153,418 


Parkinsonism... 
Trauma, $| “me cord and head injury_. 
{Regenera ion). 

‘ommunicative disorders.. 


Cerebral palsy s 
(Collaborative perinatal project)... 
Muscular dystrophy 

Tay sachs 

Other... 


Subtotal... 


NIAID: 
Asthma and allergic disease centers_ _ 
Hepatits__._.___ 
influenza and other 

infections... --—- 


3,795 
2,286 


Tes ratory 
P 3, 650 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
cause some Senators would like to be 
present when we take up this bill in de- 
tail, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield, without losing my right to the 
floor, to the Senator from Michigan, 
who has another important and timely 
matter which should be brought before 
the Senate. 


48, 222 
119,958 
4,251 
2, 600 
3,710 


disorders. 


11, 026 
6, 540 


Sulfur oxide. 


Subtotal 


RR: 
Clinical research 
Biotechnology research. 


mate research 
142, 438 inority bi 


4,751 
3,300 


4,510 


4,751 
3,000 


4,310 


SAFE DRINKING WATER ACT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 433. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Domenici1) laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives to the bill (S. 433) to assure that 
the public is provided with an adequate 
quantity of safe drinking water, and for 
other purposes, as follows: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 

Secrion. 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Safe Drinking Water Act”. 
PUBLIC WATER SYSTEMS 
Sec. 2. (a) The Public Health Service Act 


is amended by inserting after the title XIII 
the following new title: 


basis of 


‘Retinal and choroidal! diseases.. 


EHS centers_._.....-..-.. 
Environmental mutagenesis and re- 

productive toxicology... 
Etiology of environmental diseases & 


$2,937 
97, 661 


110, 329 


$3, 022 
96, 821 


110, 404 


$4, 422 
104, 917 


122, 000 


$4, 122 
103, 269 


119, 482 


Automated clinical laboratories and 


Pharmacology-toxicology..._----__.. 


48, 751 
4,019 
386 


17, 145 
161, 925 


19, 419 


_198, 00 000 


Perinatal biology and ‘infant mortality- 
(Sudden infant death syndrome) 


, 700 
4, sas, 
124, 897 


4, 62 ? 
125, 259 


145, 000 


11, 503 


8,234 


r n AE ENE ES 


11,945 
17,468 
7,270 
3° 532 
E 70 

1,781,138 2, 138, 000 


Laboratory animal sciences and pri- 


128,079 
1, 759, 366 


127, 200 
2, 037, 515 


“TITLE XIV—SAFETY OF PUBLIC WATER 
SYSTEMS 
“Part A—DEFINITIONS 
“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 1401. For purposes of this title: 

“(1) The term ‘primary drinking water 
regulation’ means a regulation which— 

“(A) applies to public water systems; 

“(B) specifies contaminants which, in the 
Judgment of the Administrator, may have 
any adverse effect on the health of persons; 

“(C) specifies for each such contaminant 
either— 

“(i) a maximum contaminant level, If, in 
the judgment of the Administrator, it is 
economically and technologically feasible to 
ascertain the level of such contaminant in 
water in public water systems, or 

“(li) if, in the judgment of the Admin- 
istrator it is not economically or technologi- 
cally feasible to so ascertain the level of such 
contaminant, each treatment technique 
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known to the Administrator which leads to 
a reduction in the level of such contaminant 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of sec- 
tion 1412; and 

“(D) contains criteria and procedures to 
assure a supply of drinking water which de- 
pendably complies with such maximum con- 
taminant levels; including quality control 
and testing procedures to insure compliance 
with such levels and to insure proper opera- 
tion and maintenance of the system, and 
requirements as to (i) the minimum quality 
of water which may be taken into the sys- 
tem and (ii) siting for new facilities for pub- 
lic water systems. 

“(2) The term ‘secondary drinking water 
regulation’ means a regulation which applies 
to public water systems and which specifies 
the maximum contaminant levels which, in 
the judgment of the Administrator, are 
requisite to protect the public welfare. Such 
regulations may apply to any contaminant 
in drinking water (A) which may adversely 
affect the odor or appearance of such water 
and consequently may cause a substantial 
number of the persons served by the public 
water system providing such water to discon- 
tinue its use, or (B) which may otherwise ad- 
versely affect the public welfare. Such regu- 
lations may vary according to geographic 
and other circumstances, 

“(3) The term ‘maximum contaminant 
level’ means the maximum permissible level 
of a contaminant in water which is de- 
livered to any user of a public water system. 

“(4) The term ‘public water system’ means 
a system for the provision to the public of 
piped water for human consumption, if such 
system has at least fifteen service connec- 
tions or regularly serves at least twenty-five 
individuals. Such terms includes (A) any 
collection, treatment, storage, and distribu- 
tion facilities under control of the operator 
of such system and used primarily in con- 
nection with such system, and (B) any col- 
lection or pretreatment storage facilities not 
under such control which are used primarily 
in connection with such system. 

“(5) The term ‘supplier of water’ means 
any person who owns or operates a public 
water system. 

“(6) The term ‘contaminant’ means any 
physical, chemical, biological, or radiological 
substance or matter in water. 

“(7) The term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Administrator of Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

“(8) The term ‘Agency’ means the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

“(9) The term ‘Council’ means the Na- 
tional Drinking Water Advisory Council es- 
tablished under section 1446. 

“(10) The term ‘municipality’ means a 
city, town, or other public body created by 
or pursuant to State law, or an Indian tribal 
organization authorized by law. 

“(11) The term ‘Federal agency’ means any 
department, agency, or instrumentality of 
the United States. 

“(12) The term ‘person’ means an indi- 
vidual, corporation, company, association, 
partnership, State, or municipality. 

“Part B—PUBLIC WATER SYSTEMS 
“COVERAGE 


“Src, 1411, Subject to sections 1415 and 
1416, national primary drinking water regu- 
lations under tùis part shall apply to each 
public water system in each State; except 
that such regulations shall not apply to a 
public water system—. 

“(1) which consists only of distribution 
and storage facilities (and does not have 
any collection and treatment facilities) ; 

“(2) which obtains all of its water from, 
but is not owned or operated by, a public 
water system to which such regulations ap- 
ply; and 
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“(3) which does not sell water to any per- 
son, 


“NATIONAL DRINKING WATER REGULATIONS 


“Seo, 1412. (a) (1) The Administrator shall 
publish proposed national interim primary 
drinking water regulations within 90 days 
after the date of enactment of this title. 
Within 180 days after such date of enact- 
ment, he shall promulgate such regulations 
with such modifieations as he deems appro- 
priate. Regulations under this paragraph 
may be amended from time to time. 

“(2) National interim primary drinking 
water regulations promulgated under para- 
graph (1) shall protect health to the extent 
feasible, using technology, treatment tech- 
niques, and other means, which the Adminis- 
trator determines are generally available 
(taking costs into consideration) on the date 
of enactment of this title. 

“(3) The interim primary regulations first 
promulgated under paragraph (1) shall take 
effect not later than one year after the date 
of thelr promulgation. 

“(b) (1) (A) Within 10 days of the date the 
report on the study conducted pursuant to 
subsection (e) is submitted to Congress, the 
Administrator shall publish in the Federal 
Register, and provide opportunity for com- 
ment on, the— 

“(i1) proposals in the report for recom- 
mended maximum contaminant levels for 
national primary drinking water regulations, 
and 

“(ii) list in the report of contaminants 
the levels of which in drinking water cannot 
be determined but which may have an ad- 
verse effect on the health of persons. 

“(B) Within 90 days after the date the 
Administrator makes the publication re- 
quired by subparagraph (A), he shall by 
rule establish recommended maximum con- 
taminant levels for each contaminant which, 
in his judgment based on the report on the 
study conducted pursuant to subsection (e), 
may have any adverse effect on the health 
of persons. Each such recommended maxi- 
mum contaminant level shall be set at a 
level at which, in the Administrator's judg- 
ment based on such report, no known or an- 
ticipated adverse effects on the health of 
persons occur and which allows an adequate 
margin of safety. In addition, he shall, on 
the basis of the report on the study con- 
ducted pursuant to subsection (e), list in the 
rules under this subparagraph any contami- 
nant the level of which cannot be accurately 
enough measured in drinking water to estab- 
lish a recommended maximum contaminant 
level and which may have any adverse effect 
on the health of persons. Based on informa- 
tion available to him, the Administrator may 
by rule change recommended levels estab- 
lished under this subparagraph or change 
such list, 

“(2) On the date the Administrator es- 
tablishes pursuant to paragraph (1) (B) 
recommended maximum contaminant levels 
he shall publish in the Federal Register pro- 
posed revised national primary drinking 
water regulations (meeting the requirements 
of paragraph (3)). Within 180 days after the 
date of such proposed regulations, he shall 
promulgate such revised drinking water 
regulations with such modifications as he 
deems appropriate. 

“(3) Revised national primary drinking 
water regulations promulgated under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection shall be pri- 
mary drinking water regulations which 
specify a maximum contaminant level or 
require the use of treatment techniques for 
each contaminant for which a recommended 
maximum contaminant level is established 
or which is listed in a rule under paragraph 
(1) (B).. The maximum contaminant level 
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specified in a revised national primary 
drinking water regulation for a contaminant 
shall be as close to the recommended maxi- 
mum contaminant level established under 
paragraph (1)(B) for such contaminant as 
is feasible. A required treatment technique 
for a contaminant for which a recom- 
mended maximum contaminant level has 
been established under paragraph (2) shall 
reduce such contaminant to a level which 
is as close to the recommended maximum 
contaminant level for such contaminant as 
is feasible. A required treatment technique 
for a contaminant which is listed. under 
paragraph (1)(B) shall require treatment 
necessary in the Administrator's judgment 
to prevent known or anticipated adverse 
effects on the health of persons to the ex- 
tent feasible. For purposes of this para- 
graph, the term ‘feasible’ means feasible with 
the use of technology, treatment techniques, 
and other means, which the Administrator 
finds are generally available (taking cost 
into consideration). 

“(4) Revised national primary drinking 
water regulations shall be amended when- 
ever changes in technology, treatment tech- 
niques, and other means permit greater pro- 
tection of the health of persons, but in any 
event such regulations shall be reviewed at 
least once every 5 years. 

“(5) Revised national primary drinking 
water regulations promulgated. under this 
subsection (and amendments thereto) shall 
take effect not later than 1 year after the 
date of their promulgation. Regulations 
under subsection (a) shall be superseded by 
regulations under this subsection to the 
extent provided by the regulations under 
this subsection. 

“(c) The Administrator shall publish pro- 
posed national secondary drinking water 
regulations within 270 days after the date 
of enactment of this title. Within 90 days 
after publication of any such regulation, he 
shall promulgate such regulation with such 
modifications as he deems appropriate. Reg- 
ulations under this subsection may be 
amended from time to time. 

“(d) Regulations under this section shall 
be prescribed in accordance with section 553 
of title 5, United States Code (relating to 
rulemaking). In proposing and promulgat- 
ing regulations under this section, the Ad- 
ministrator shall consult with the Secretary 
and the National Drinking Water Advisory 
Council. 

“(e) (1) The Administrator shall enter into 
appropriate arrangements with the National 
Academy of Sciences (or with another inde- 
pendent scientific organization if appropri- 
ate arrangements cannot be made with such 
Academy) to conduct a study to determine 
(A) the maximum contaminant levels which 
should be recommended under subsection 
(b)(2) in order to protect the health of 
persons from any known or anticipated ad- 
verse effects, and (B) the existence of any 
contaminants the levels of which in drink- 
ing water cannot be determined but which 
may have an adverse effect on the health 
of persons. 

“(2) The result of the study shall be 
reported to Congress no later than 2 years 
after the date of enactment of this title. 
The report shall contain (A) a summary and 
evaluation of relevant publications and un- 
published studies; (B) a statement of 
methodologies and assumptions for esti- 
mating the levels at which adverse health 
effects may occur; (C) a statement of 
methodologies and assumptions for esti- 
mating the margin of safety which should 
be incorporated in the national primary 
drinking water regulations; (D) proposals 
for recommended maximum contaminant 
levels for national primary drinking water 
regulations, based on the methodologies, as- 
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sumptions, and studies referred to in clauses 
(A), (B), and (C) and in paragraph (4); 
(E) a list of contaminants the Ievel of 
which in drinking water cannot be deter- 
mined but which may have an adverse effect 
on the health of persons; and (F) recom- 
mended studies and test protocols for future 
research on the health effects of drinking 
water contaminants, including a list of the 
major research priorities and estimated costs 
nevessary to conduct such priority research. 

“(3) In developing its proposals for rec- 
ommended maximum contaminant levels 
under paragraph (2)(D) the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences (or other organization pre- 
paring the report) shall evaluate and ex- 
plain (separately and in composite) the im- 
pact of the following considerations: 

“(A) The existence of groups or individ- 
uals in the population which are more sus- 
ceptible to adverse effects than the normal 
healthy adult. 

“(B) The exposure to contaminants in 
other media than drinking water (including 
exposures in food, in the ambient air, and 
in occupational settings) and the resulting 
body burden of contaminants. 

“(C) Synergistic effects resulting from ex- 
posure to or interaction by two or more con- 
taminants. 

“(D) The contaminant exposure and body 
burden levels which alter physiological func- 
tion or structure in a manner reasonably 
suspected of increasing the risk of illness. 

“(4) In making the study under this sub- 
section, the National Academy of Sciences 
(or other organization) shall collect and 
correlate (A) morbidity and mortality data 
and (B) monitored data on the quality of 
drinking water. Any conclusion based on 
such correlation shall be included in the 
report of the study. 

“(5) Neither the report of the study under 
this subsection nor any draft of such re- 
port shall be submitted to the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget or to any other Federal 
agency (other than the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency) prior to its submission to 
Congress, 

“(6) Of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Administrator by this title, 
such amounts as may be required shall be 
available to carry out the study and to 
make the report direct by paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, 


“STATE PRIMARY ENFORCEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


“Sec. 1413, (a) For purposes of this title, 
a State has primary enforcement respon- 
sibility for public water systems during any 
period for which the Administrator deter- 
mines (pursuant to regulations prescribed 
under subsection (b) that such State— 

“(1) has adopted drinking water regula- 
tions which (A) in the case of the period 
beginning on the date the national interim 
primary drinking water regulations are pro- 
mulgated under section 1412 and ending on 
the date such regulations take effect are no 
less stringent than such regulations, and 
(B) in the case of the period after such 
effective date are no less stringent than the 
interim and revised national primary drink- 
ing water regulations in. effect under such 
section; 

“(2) has adopted and is implementing 
adequate procedures for the enforcement of 
such State regulations, including conduct- 
ing such monitoring and making such in- 
spections as the Administrator may require 
by regulation; 

“(3) will keep such records and make such 
reports with respect to its activities under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) as the Administrator 
may require by regulation; and 

“(4) if it permits variances or exemptions, 
or both, from the requirements of its drink- 
ing water regulations which meet the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1), permits such 
variances and exemptions under conditions 
and in a manner which is not less stringent 
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than the conditions under, and the manner 
in which variances and exemptions may be 
granted under sections 1415 and 1416, 

“(b) (1) The Administrator shall, by regu- 
lation (proposed within 180 days of the date 
of the enactment of this title), prescribe the 
manner in which a State may apply to the 
Administrator for a determination that the 
requirements of paragraphs (1), (2), (3), and 
(4) of subsection (a) are satisfied with re- 
spect to the State, the manner in which the 
determination is made, the period for which 
the determination will be effective, and the 
manner in which the Administrator may de- 
termine that such requirements are no 
longer met. Such regulations shall require 
that before a determination of the Admin- 
istrator that such requirements are no longer 
met with respect to a State may become 
effective, the Administrator shall notify such 
State of the determination and the reasons 
therefor and shall provide an opportunity 
for public hearing on the determination. 
Such regulations shall be promulgated (with 
such modifications as the Administrator 
deems appropriate) within 90 days of the 
publication of the proposed regulations in 
the Federal Register. The Administrator shall 
promptly notify in writing the chief execu- 
tive officer of each State of the promulgation 
of regulations under this paragraph. Such 
notice shall contain a copy of the regulations 
and shall specify a State’s authority under 
this title when it is determined to have 
primary enforcement responsibility for pub- 
lic water systems. 

“(2) When an application is submitted in 
accordance with the Administrator's regu- 
lations under paragraph (1), the Adminis- 
trator shall within 90 days of the date on 
which such application is submitted (A) 
make the determination applied for, or (B) 
determine that he is unable to make such 
determination and notify the applicant in 
writing of the reasons for his inability to 
make such determination. 


“FAILURE BY STATE TO ASSURE ENFORCEMENT 
OF DRINKING WATER REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 1414. (a) (1) (A) Whenever the Ad- 
ministrator finds during a period during 
which a State has primary enforcement re- 
sponsibility for public water systems (with- 
in the meaning of section 1413(a)) that any 
public water system— 

“(i) for which a variance under section 
1415 or an exemption under section 1416 is 
not in effect, does not comply with any na- 
tional primary drinking water regulation in 
effect under section 1412, or 

“(ii) for which a variance under section 
1415 or an exemption under section 1416 is 
in effect, does not comply with any schedule, 
control measure, or other requirement im- 
posed pursuant thereto, 


he shall so notify the State and provide 
such advice and technical assistance to such 
State and public water system as may be ap- 
propriate to bring the system into compli- 
ance with such regulation or requirement 
by the earliest feasible time. 

“(B) If the Administrator finds such fall- 
ure to comply extends beyond the thirtieth 
day after the date of the notice given pur- 
suant to subparagraph (A), he shall give 
public notice of such finding and request the 
State to report within fifteen days from the 
date of such public notice as to the steps 
being taken to bring the system Into com- 
pllance (including reasons for anticipated 
Steps to be taken to bring the system into 
compliance and for any failure to take steps 
to bring the system into compliance). If— 

“(i) such failure to comply extends beyond 
the sixtieth day after the date of the notice 
given pursuant to subparagraph (A), and 

“(ii) (1) the State falis to submit the report 
requested by the Administrator within the 
time period prescribed by the preceding sen- 
tence, or 
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“(II) the State submits such report within 
such period but the Administrator, after con- 
sidering the report, determines that by falling 
to implement by such sixtieth day adequate 
procedures to bring the system into compli- 
ance by the earliest feasible time the State 
abused its discretion in carrying out primary 
enforcement responsibility for public water 
systems, 
the Administrator may commence a civil ac- 
tion under subsection (b). 

“(2) Whenever, on the basis of information 
available to him, the Administrator finds dur- 
ing a period during which a State does not 
have primary enforcement responsibility for 
public water systems that a public water sys- 
tem in such State— 

“{A) for which a variance under section 
1415(a) (2) or an exemption under section 
1416(f) is not in effect, does not comply with 
any national primary drinking water regula- 
tion in effect under section 1412, or 

“(B) for which a variance under section 
1415(a)(2) or an exemption under section 
1416(f) is in effect, does not comply with any 
schedule, control measure, or other require- 
ment imposed pursuant thereto, 


he may commence a civil action under sub- 
section (b). 

“(b) The Administrator may bring a civil 
action in the appropriate United States dis- 
trict court to require compliance with a na- 
tional primary drinking water regulation or 
with any schedule, control measure, or other 
requirement imposed pursuant to a variance 
or exemption granted under section 1415 or 
1416 if— 

“(I) authorized under paragraph (1) or 
(2) of subsection (a), or 

“(2) if requested by (A) the chief execu- 
tive officer of the State in which is located 
the public water system which is not in com- 
pliance with such regulation or requirement, 
or (B) the agency of such State which has 
jurisdiction over compliance by public water 
systems in the State with national primary 
drinking water regulations or State drinking 
water regulations. 


The court may enter such judgment as pro- 
tection of public health may require, taking 
into consideration the time necessary to com- 
ply and the availability of alternative water 
supplies. 

“(c) Each owner or operator of a public 
water system shall give notice to the persons 
served by it— 

“(1) of any failure on the part of the 
public water system to— 

“(A) comply with an applicable maximum 
contaminant level or treatment technique 
requirement of, or a testing procedure pre- 
scribed by, a national primary drinking water 
regulation, or 

“(B) perform monitoring required by sec- 
tion 1445(a), and 

“(2) if the public water system is subject 
to a variance granted under section 1415(a) 
(1) (A) or 1415(a) (2) for an inability to meet 
a maximum contaminant level requirement 
or is subject to an exemption granted under 
section 1416, of— 

“(A) the existence of such variance or ex- 
emption, and 

“(B) any failure to comply with the re- 
quirements of any schedule or contro] meas- 
ure prescribed pursuant to the variance or 
exemption. 

The Administrator shall by regulation pre- 
scribe the form and manner for giving such 
notice. Such notice shall be given not less 
than once every 3 months, shall be given by 
publication tn a newspaper of general cir- 
culation serving the area served by each 
such water system (as determined by the 
Administrator), and shall be furnished to 
the other communications media serving 
such area. If the water bills of a public 
water system are issued more often than 
once every 3 months, such notice shall be 
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included in at least one water bill of the 
system every 3 months, and if a public water 
system issues its water bills less often than 
once every 3 months, such notice shall be 
included in each of the water bills issued by 
the system. Any person who willfully violates 
this subsection or regulations thereunder 
shall be fined not more than $5,000. 

“(d) Whenever, on the basis of informa- 
tion available to him, the Administrator 
finds that within a reasonable time after na- 
tional secondary drinking water regulations 
have been promulgated, one or more public 
water systems in a State do not comply with 
such secondary regulations, and that such 
noncompliance appears to result from a fail- 
ure of such State to take reasonable action 
to assure that public water systems through- 
out such State meet such secondary regula- 
tions, he shall so notify the State. 

“(e) Nothing in this title shall diminish 
any authority of a State or political sub- 
division to adopt or enforce any law or 
regulation respecting drinking water regula- 
tions or public water systems but no such 
law or regulation shall relieve any person 
of any requirement otherwise applicable un- 
der this title. 

ti If the Administrator makes a finding 

jance (described in subpara- 
poten (A) or (B) of subsection (a)(1)) with 
respect to a public water system in a State 
which has primary enforcement responsi- 
bility, the Administrator may, for the pur- 
pose of assisting that State in carrying out 
such responsibility and upon the petition 
of such State or public water system or per- 
sons served by such system, hold, after ap- 
propriate notice, public hearings for the 
purpose of gathering information from tech- 
nical or other experts, Federal, State, or 
other public officials, representatives of such 
public water system, persons served by such 
system, and other interested persons on— 

“(1) the ways in which such system can 
within the earliest feasible time be brought 


into compliance with the regulation or re- 
quirement with respect to which such find- 
ing was made, and 

“(2) the means for the maximum feasible 
protection of the public health during any 
period in which such system is not in com- 


Pliance with a national drinking 
water regulation or requirement applicable 
to a variance or exemption. 


On the basis of such hearings the Adminis- 
trator shall issue recommendations which 
shall be sent to such State and public water 
system and shall be made available to the 
public and communications media. 


“VARIANCES 


“Sec. 1415. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this part, variances from na- 
tional primary drinking water regulations 
may be granted as follows: 

“(1) (A) A State which has primary en- 
forcement responsibility for public water sys- 
tems may grant one or more variances from 
an applicable national primary drinking wa- 
ter regulation to one or more public water 
systems within its jurisdiction which, be- 
cause of characteristics of the raw water 
sources which are reasonably available to the 
systems, cannot meet the requirements re- 
specting the maximum contaminant levels 
of such drinking water regulation despite 
application of the technology, treatment 
techniques, or other means, which the Ad- 
ministrator finds are generally available (tak= 
ing costs into consideration). A variance 
granted under this subparagraph shall be 
conditioned on each system to which it 
applies implementing such control measures 
as the State finds can be complied with dur- 
ing the period the variance is in effect. 

“(B) A State which has primary enforce- 
ment responsibility for public water systems 
may grant to one or more public water sys- 
tems within its jurisdiction one or more 


variances from any provision of a national 
primary drinking water regulation which re- 
quires the use of a specified treatment tech- 
nique with respect to a contaminant if the 
public water system applying for the variance 
demonstrates to the satisfaction of the State 
that such treatment technique is not nec- 
essary to protect the health of persons be- 
cause of the nature of the raw water source 
of such system. A variance granted under 
this subparagraph shall be conditioned on 
such monitoring and other requirements as 
the Administrator may prescribe. 

“(C) Before a variance proposed to be 
granted by a State under subparagraph (A) 
or (B) may take effect, such State shall 
provide notice and opportunity for public 
hearing on the proposed variance. A notice 
given pursuant to the preceding sentence 
may cover the granting of more than one 
variance and a hearing held pursuant to such 
notice shall include each of the variances 
covered by the notice. The State shall 
promptly notify the Administrator of all 
variances granted by it. Such notification 
shall contain the reason for the variance 
and documentation of the need for the 
variance. 

“(D) (i) If the Administrator finds that 
& State has, in a substantial number of in- 
stances, abused its discretion in granting 
variances under subparagraph (A) or (B) or 
that in a substantial number of cases the 
State has failed to impose reasonable control 
measures or monitoring or other require- 
ments during the period the variances are in 
effect, the Administrator shall notify the 
State of his finding. Such notice shall— 

" (I) identify each public water system with 
respect to which the finding was made, 

“(II) specify the reasons for the finding, 
and 

“(TEI) as appropriate, propose revocations 
of specific variances or propose revised con- 
trol measures or monitoring or other re- 
quirements for specific public water systems 
granted variances, or both, 

“(ii) The Administrator shall provide rea- 
sonable notice and public hearing on the 
provisions of each notice given pursuant to 
clause (i) of this subparagraph. After a 
hearing on & notice pursuant to such clause, 
the Administrator shall (I) rescind the find- 
ing for which the notice was given and 
promptly notify the State of such rescission, 
or (II) promulgate (with such modifications 
as he deems appropriate) such variance re- 
vocations and revised variance control meas- 
ures or other requirements proposed in such 
notice as he deems appropriate. Not later 
than 180 days after the date a notice is given 
pursuant to clause (i) of this subparagraph, 
the Administrator shall complete the hear- 
ing on the notice and take the action re- 
quired by the preceding sentence. 

“(iit) If a State is notified under clause 
(i) of this subparagraph of a finding of the 
Administrator made with respect to a vari- 
ance granted a public water system within 
that State or to a control measure or other 
requirement for a variance and if, before a 
revocation of such variance or a revision of 
such control measure or other requirement 
promulgated by the Administrator takes 
effect, the State takes corrective action with 
respect to such variance or control measure 
or other requirement which the Administra- 
tor determines makes his finding inapplicable 
to such variance or control measure or other 
requirements, the Administrator shall re- 
scind the application of his finding to that 
variance or control measure or other require- 
ment. No variance revocation or revised con- 
trol measure or other requirement may take 
effect. before the expiration of 90 days fol- 
lowing the date of the notice in which the 
revocation or revised control measure or other 
requirement was proposed, 

“(2) If a State does not have primary en- 
forcement responsibility for public water 
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systems, the Administrator shall have the 
same authority to grant variances in such 
State as the State would have under para- 
graph (1) if it had primary enforcement 
responsibility. 

“(3) The Administrator may grant a vari- 
ance from any treatment technique require- 
ment of a national primary drinking water 
regulation upon a showing by any person 
that an alternative treatment technique not 
included in such requirement is at least as 
efficient in lowering the level of the con- 
taminant with respect to which such re- 
quirement was prescribed. A variance under 
this paragraph shall be conditioned on the 
use of the alternative treatment technique 
which is the basis of the variance. 

“(b) Any control measure or other re- 
quirement on which &@ variance granted 
under this section is conditioned may be en- 
forced under section 1414 as if such control 
measure was part of a national primary 
drinking water regulation, 

“(c) For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘treatment technique requirement’ 
means a requirement in a national primary 
drinking water regulation which specifies for 
a contaminant (in accordance with section 
1401(1)(C) (ii)) each treatment technique 
known to the Administrator which leads to 
a reduction in the level of such contaminant 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of sec- 
tion 1412(b) (3). 

“EXEMPTIONS 


“Sec. 1416. (a) A State which has primary 
enforcement responsibility may exempt any 
public water system within the State’s ju- 
risdiction from any requirement respecting a 
maximum contaminant level or any treat- 
ment technique requirement, or from both, 
of an applicable national primary drinking 
water regulation upon a finding that— 

“(1) due to compelling factors (which may 
include economic factors), the public water 
system is unable to comply with such con- 
taminant level or treatment technique re- 
quirement, and 

“(2) the public water system was in 
operation on the effective date of such con- 
taminant level or treatment technique re- 
quirement, 

“(b) (1) If a State grants a public water 
system an exemption under subsection (a), 
the State shall prescribe, within one year 
of the date the exemption is granted, a 
schedule for— 

“(A) compliance (including increments of 
progress) by the public water system with 
each contaminant level requirement and 
treatment technique requirement with re- 
spect to which the exemption was granted, 
and 

“(B) implementation by the public water 

system of such control measures as the State 
may require for each contaminant, subject to 
such contaminant level requirement or treat- 
ment technique requirement, during the pe- 
riod ending on the date compliance with 
such requirement is required. 
Before a schedule prescribed by a State pur- 
suant to this subsection may take effect, the 
State shall provide notice and opportunity 
for a public hearing on the schedule. A notice 
given pursuant to the preceding sentence 
may cover the prescribing of more than one 
such schedule and a hearing held pursuant 
to such notice shall include each of the sche- 
dules covered by the notice. 

“(2)(A) A schedule prescribed pursuant 
to this subsection for a public water system 
granted an exemption under subsection (a) 
shall require compliance by the system with 
each contaminant level and treatment tech- 
nique requirement with respect to which 
the exemption was granted as expeditiously 
as practicable (as the State may reasonably 
determine) but (except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B))— 
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“(i) in the case of an exemption granted 
with respect to a contaminant level or treat- 
ment technique requirement prescribed by 
the interim national primary drinking water 
regulations promulgated under section 
1412(a), not later than January 1, 1981; and 

“(ii) im the case of an exemption granted 
with respect to a contaminant level or treat- 
ment technique requirement prescribed by 
revised national primary drinking water 
regulations, not later than seven years after 
the date such requirement takes effect. 

“(B) Notwithstanding clauses (i) and (il) 
of subparagraph (A) of this paragraph, the 
final date for compliance prescribed in a 
schedule prescribed pursuant to this sub- 
section for an exemption granted for a pub- 
lic water system which (as determined by 
the State granting the exemption) has en- 
tered into an enforceable agreement to be- 
come a part of a regional public water sys- 
tem shall— 

“(i) in the case of a schedule prescribed 
for an exemption granted with respect to a 
contaminant level or treatment technique 
requirement prescribed by interim national 
primary drinking water regulations, be not 
later than January 1, 1983; and 

(ii) in the case of a schedule prescribed 
for an exemption granted with respect to a 
contaminant level or treatment technique 
requirement prescribed by revised national 
primary drinking water regulations, be not 
later than nine years after such requirement 
takes effect. 

“(3) Each public water system’s exemp- 
tion granted by a State under subsection (a) 
shall be conditioned by the State upon com- 
pliance by the public water system with the 
schedule prescribed by the State pursuant 
to this subsection. The requirements of each 
schedule prescribed by a State pursuant to 
this subsection shall be enforceable by the 
State under its laws. Any requirement of a 
schedule on which an exemption granted 
under this section is conditioned may be en- 
forced under section 1414 as if such require- 
ment was part of a national primary drink- 
ing water regulation. 

“(4) Each schedule prescribed by a State 
pursuant to this subsection shall be deemed 
approved by the Administrator unless the 
exemption for which it was prescribed is re- 
voked by the Administrator under subsection 
(d) (2) or the schedule is revised by the Ad- 
ministrator under such subsection. 

“(c) Each State which grants an exemp- 
tion under subsection (a) shall promptly 
notify the Administrator of the granting of 
such exemption. Such notification shall con- 
tain the reasons for the exemption and docu- 
ment the need for the exemption. 

“(a) (1) Not later than 18 months after the 
effective date of the interim national primary 
drinking water regulations the Administrator 
shall complete a comprehensive review of the 
exemptions granted (and schedules pre- 
scribed pursuant thereto) by the States dur- 
ing the one-year period beginning on such 
effective date. The Administrator shall con- 
duct such subsequent reviews of exemptions 
and schedules as he deems necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this title. 

“(2)(A) If the Administrator finds that a 
State has, in a substantial number of in- 
stances, abused its discretion in granting ex- 
emptions under subsection (a) or failed to 
prescribe schedules in accordance with sub- 
section (b), the Administrator shall notify 
the State of his finding. Such notice shall— 

“(i) identify each exempt public water 
system with respect to which the finding was 
made, 

“(ii) specify the reasons for the finding, 
and 

“(iil) as appropriate, propose revocations 
of specific exemptions or propose revised 
schedules for specific exempt public water 
systems, or both. 

“(B) The Administrator shall provide rea- 
sonable notice and public hearing on the 
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provisions of each notice given pursuant to 
subparagraph (A). After a hearing on a notice 
pursuant to subparagraph (A), the Adminis- 
trator shall (1) rescind the finding for which 
the notice was given and promptly notify the 
State of such rescission, or (ii) promulgate 
(with such modifications as he deems ap- 
propriate) such exemption revocations and 
revised schedules proposed in such notice as 
he deems appropriate. Not later than 180 days 
after the date a notice is given pursuant to 
subparagraph (A), the Administrator shall 
complete the hearing on the notice and take 
the action required by the preceding sen- 
tence. 

“(C) If a State is notified under subpara- 
graph (A) of a finding of the Administrator 
made with respect to an exemption granted 
a public water system within that State or 
to a schedule prescribed pursuant to such 
an exemption and if before a revocation of 
such exemption or a revision of such schedule 
promulgated by the Administrator takes ef- 
fect the State takes corrective action with 
respect to such exemption or schedule which 
the Administrator determines makes his find- 
ing inapplicable to such exemption or sched- 
ule, the Administrator shall rescind the ap- 
plication of his finding to that exemption or 
schedule. No exemption revocation or revised 
schedule may take effect before the expira- 
tion of 90 days following the date of the 
notice in which the revocation or revised 
schedule was proposed. 

“(e) For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘treatment technique requirement’ 
means a requirement in a national primary 
drinking water regulation which specifies for 
a contaminant (in accordance with section 
1401(1)(C) (ii)) each treatment technique 
known to the Administrator which leads to 
a reduction in the level of such contaminant 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of sec- 
tion 1412(b) (3). 

“(f) If a State does not have primary en- 
forcement responsibility for public water 
systems, the Administrator shall have the 
same authority to exempt public water sys- 
tems in such State from maximum contam- 
inant level requirements and treatment tech- 
nique requirements under the same condi- 
tions and in the same manner as the State 
would be authorized to grant exemptions 
under this section if it had primary enforce- 
ment responsibility. 


“PART C—ProTEcTION OF UNDERGROUND 
Sources OF DRINKING WATER 


“REGULATIONS FOR STATE PROGRAMS 


“Src. 1421. (a) (1) The Administrator shall 
publish proposed regulations for State un- 
derground injection control programs with- 
in 180 days after the date of enactment of 
this title. Within 180 days after publication 
of such proposed regulations, he shall pro- 
mulgate such regulations with such modi- 
fications as he deems appropriate. Any regu- 
lation under this subsection may be amended 
from time to time. 

“(2) Any regulation under this section 
shall be proposed and promulgated in ac- 
cordance with section 553 of title 5, United 
States Code (relating to rulemaking), ex- 
cept that the Administrator shall provide 
opportunity for public hearing prior to pro- 
mulgation of such regulations. In proposing 
and promulgating regulations under this 
section, the Administrator shall consult with 
the Secretary, the National Drinking Water 
Advisory Council, and other appropriate 
Federal entities and with interested State 
entities. 

“(b) (1) Regulations under subsection (a) 
for State underground injection programs 
shall contain minimum requirements for 
effective programs to prevent underground 
injection which endangers drinking water 
sources within the meaning of subsection 
(d) (2). Such regulations shall require that 
a State program, in order to be approved un- 
der section 1422— 

“(A) shall prohibit, effective three years 
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after the date of the enactment of this title, 
any underground injection in such State 
which is not authorized by a permit issued 
by the State (except that the regulations 
may permit a State to authorize underground 
injection by rule); 

“(B) shall require (i) in the case of 
& program which provides for authoriza- 
tion of underground injection by per- 
mit, that the applicant for the permit to 
inject must satisfy the State that the under- 
ground injection will not endanger drinking 
water sources, and (ii) in the case of a pro- 
gram which provides for such an authoriza- 
tion by rule, that no rule may be promul- 
gated which authorizes any underground in- 
jection which endangers underground water 
sources; 

“(C) shall include inspection, monitoring, 
record-keeping, and reporting requirements; 
and 

“(D) shall apply (i) as prescribed by sec- 
tion 1447 (b), to underground injections by 
Federal agencies, and (ii) to underground 
injections by any other person whether or 
not occurring on property owned or leased 
by the United States. 

“(2) Regulations of the Administrator un- 
der this section for State underground in- 
jection control programs may not prescribe 
requirements which interfere with or im- 
pede— 

“(A) the underground injection of brine 
or other fluids which are brought to the sur- 
face in connection with oil or natural gas 
production, or 

“(B) any underground injection for the 
secondary or tertiary recovery of oil or 
natural gas, unless such requirements are 
essential to assure that underground sources 
of drinking water will not be endangered 
by such injection. 

“(c)(1) The Administrator may, upon ap- 
plication of the Governor of a State which 
authorizes underground injection by means 
of permits, authorize such State to issue 
(without regard to subsection (b) (1) (B) (i) ) 
temporary permits for underground injec- 
tion which may be effective until the expira- 
tion of four years after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, if— 

“(A) the Administrator finds that the 
State has demonstrated that it is unable 
and could not reasonably have been able to 
process all permit applications within the 
time available; 

“(B) the Administrator determines the ad- 
verse effect on the environment of such tem- 
porary permits is not unwarranted; 

“(C) such temporary permits will be is- 
sued only with respect to injection wells in 
operation on the date on which such State’s 
permit program approved under this part 
first takes effect and for which there was 
inadequate time to process its permit appli- 
cation; and 

“(D) the Administrator determines the 
temporary permits require the use of ade- 
quate safeguards established by rules adopted 
by him. 

“(2) The Administrator may, upon appli- 
cation of the Governor of a State which au- 
thorizes underground injection by means of 
permits, authorize such State to issue (with- 
out regard to subsection (b)(1)(B) (i), but 
after reasonable notice and public hearing, 
one or more temporary permits each of which 
is applicable to a particular injection well 
and to the underground injection of a par- 
ticular fluid and which may be effective un- 
til the expiration of four years after the date 
of enactment of this title, if the State has 
found, on the record of such hearing— 

“(A) that technology (or other means) to 
permit safe injection of the fluid in accord- 
ance with the applicable underground injec- 
tion control program is not generally avail- 
able (taking costs into consideration); 

“(B) that injection of the fluid would be 
less harmful to health than the use of other 
available means of disposing of waste or pro- 
ducing the desired product; and 
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“(C) that available technology or other 
means have been employed (and will be em- 
ployed) to reduce the volume and toxicity of 
the fluid and to minimize the potentially 
adverse effect of the injection on the public 
health. 

“(d) For purposes of this part: 

“(1) The term ‘underground injection’ 
means the subsurface emplacement of fluids 
by well injection. 

“(2) Underground injection endangers 
drinking water sources if such injection may 
result in the presence in underground water 
which supplies or can reasonably be expected 
to supply any public water system of any 
contaminant, and if the presence of such 
contaminant may result in such system's 
not complying with any national primary 
drinking water regulation or may otherwise 
adversely affect the health of persons. 
“STATE PRIMARY ENFORCEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


“Sec. 1422. (a) Within 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this title, the Admin- 
istrator shall list in the Federal Register each 
State for which in his Judgment a State un- 
derground injection control program may be 
necessary to assure that underground injec- 
tion will not endanger drinking water 
sources. Such list may be amended from 
time to time. 

“(b) (1) (A) Each State listed under sub- 
section (a) shall within 270 days after the 
date of promulgation of any regulation under 
section 1421 (or, if later, within 270 days 
after such State is first listed under subsec- 
tion (a)) submit to the Administrator an 
application which contains a showing satis- 
factory to the Administrator that the State— 

“(i) has adopted after reasonable notice 
and public hearings, and will implement, 
an underground injection control program 
which meets the requirements of regula- 
tions in effect under section 1421; and 

““(if) will keep such records and make such 


reports with respect to its activities under 
its underground injection .control program 
as the Administrator may require by regu- 
lation. 

“(B) Within 270 days of any amendment 
of a regulation under section: 1421 revising 
or adding any requirement respecting State 


underground injection control programs, 
each State listed under subsection (a) shall 
submit (in such form and manner as the 
Administrator may require) a notice to the 
Administrator containing a showing satis- 
factory to him that the State underground 
injection control program meets the revised 
or added requirement. 

“(2) Within ninety days after the State's 
application under paragraph (1)(A) or no- 
tice under paragraph (1)(B) and after reas- 
onable opportunity for presentation of views, 
the Administrator shall by rule either ap- 
prove, disapprove, or approve in part and 
disapprove in part, the State’s underground 
injection control program. 

“(3) If the Administrator approves the 
State’s program under paragraph (2), the 
State shall have primary enforcement re- 
sponsibility for underground water sources 
until such time as the Administrator de- 
termines, by rule, that such State no longer 
meets the requirements of clause (i) or (il) 
of paragraph (1)(A) of this subsection. 

“(4) Before promulgating any rule under 
paragraph (2) or (3) of this subsection, the 
Administrator shall provide opportunity for 
public hearing respecting such rule. 

“(e) If the Administrator disapproves a 
State’s program (or part thereof) under 
subsection (b) (2), if the Administrator de- 
termines under subsection (b)(3) that a 
State no longer meets the requirements of 
clause (i) or (ii) of subsection (b)(1) (A); 
or if a State fails to submit an application 
or notice before the date of expiration of 
the period specified in subsection (b)(1), 
the Administrator shall by regulation with- 
in 90 days after the date of such disapproval, 
determination, or expiration (as the case 
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may be) prescribe (and may from time to 
time by regulation revise) a program ap- 
plicable to such State meeting the require- 
ments of section 1421(b). Such program 
may not include requirements which inter- 
fere with or impede— 

“(1) the underground injection of brine or 
other fiuids which are brought to the sur- 
face in connection with oil or natural gas 
production, or 

“(2) any underground injection for the 
secondary or tertiary recovery of oil or 
natural gas, 
uniess such requirements are essentlal to 
assure that underground sources of drinking 
water will not be endangered by such in- 
jection. Such program shall apply in such 
State to the extent that a program adopted 
by such State which the Administrator de- 
termines meets such requirements is not in 
effect. Before promulgating any regulation 
under this section, the Administrator shall 
provide opportunity for public hearing re- 
specting such regulation. 

“(d) For purposes of this title, the term 
‘applicable underground injection control 
program’ with respect to a State means the 
program (or most recent amendment there- 
of) (1) which has been adopted by the State 
and which has been approved under sub- 
section (b), or (2) which has been prescribed 
by the Administrator under subsection (c). 
“PAILURE OF STATE TO ASSURE ENFORCEMENT OF 

PROGRAM 


“Sec. 1423. (a) (1) Whenever the Adminis- 
trator finds during a period during which a 
State has primary enforcement responsibility 
for underground water sources (within the 
meaning of section 1422(b)(3)) that any 

who is subject to a requirement of 
an applicable underground injection control 
program in such State is violating such re- 
quirement, he shall so notify the State and 
the person violating such requirement. If 
the Administrator finds such failure to com- 
ply extends beyond the thirtieth day after 
the date of such notice, he shall give public 
notice of such finding and request the State 
to report within 15 days after the date of 
such public notice as to the steps being 
taken to bring such person into compliance 
with such requirement (including reasons 
for anticipated steps to be taken to bring 
such person into compliance with such re- 
quirement and for any failure to take steps 
to bring such person into compliance with 
such requirement). lf— 

“(A). such failure to comply extends be- 
yond the sixtieth day after the date of the 
notice given pursuant to the first sentence 
of this paragraph, and 

““(B) (1) the State fails to submit the re- 
port requested by the Administrator within 
the time period prescribed by the preceding 
sentence, or 

“ (it) the State submits such report within 
such period but the Administrator, after con- 
sidering the report, determines that by fail- 
ing to take necessary steps to bring such 
person into compliance by such sixtieth day 
the State abused its discretion in carrying 
out primary enforcement, responsibility for 
underground water sources, 


the Administrator may commence a civil ac- 
tion under subsection (b) (1). 

“(2) Whenever the Administrator finds 
during a period during which a State does 
not have primary enforcement responsibility 
for underground water sources that any 
person subject to any requirement of any 
applicable underground injection control 
program in such State is violating such re> 
quirement, he may commence a civil action 
under subsection (b) (1). 

“(b) (1) When authorized by subsection 
(a), the Administrator may bring a civil ac- 
tion under this paragraph in the appro- 
priate United States district court to require 
compliance with any requirement of an ap- 
plicable underground injection control pro- 
gram. The court may enter such judgment as 
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protection of public health may require, in- 
cluding, in the case of an action brought 
against a person who violates an applicable 
requirement of an underground injection 
control program and who is located in a 
State which has primary enforcement re- 
sponsibility for underground water sources, 
the imposition of a civil penalty of not to 
exceed $5,000 for each day such person vio- 
lates such requirement after the expiration 
of 60 days after receiving notice under sub- 
section (a) (1). 

“(2) Any person who violates any require- 
ment of an applicable underground injection 
control program to which he is subject dur- 
ing any period for which the State does not 
have primery enforcement responsibility for 
underground water sources, shall be subject 
to a civil penalty of not more than $5,000 
per day. In addition, if such violation or 
failure to comply is willful, such person shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
per day. 

“(e) Nothing in this title shall diminish 
any authority of a State or political subdivi- 
sion to adopt or enforce any law or regula- 
tiom respecting underground injection but 
no such law or regulation shall relieve any 
person of any requirement otherwise appli- 
cable under this title. 

“INTERIM REGULATION OF UNDERGROUND 

INJECTIONS 


“Sec. 1424. (a)(1) Any person may peti- 
tion the Administrator to have an area of a 
State (or States) designated as an area in 
which no new underground injection well 
may be operated during the period beginning 
on the date of the designation and ending 
on the date on which the applicable under- 
ground injection control program covering 
such area takes effect unless a permit for the 
operation of such well has been issued by the 
Administrator under subsection (b). The Ad- 
ministrator may so designate an area within 
a State if he finds that the area has one 
aquifer which is the sole or principal drink- 
ing water source for the area and which, if 
contaminated, would create a significant 
hazard to public health. 

“(2) Upon receipt of a petition under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Administra- 
tor shall publish it in the Federal Register 
and shall provide an opportunity to inter- 
ested persons to submit written data, views, 
or arguments thereon. Not later than the 
30th day following the date of the publica- 
tion of a petition under this paragraph in 
the Federal Register, the Administrator shall 
either make the designation for which the 
petition is submitted or deny the petition. 

“(b)(1) During the period beginning on 
the date an area is designated under sub- 
section (a) and ending on the date the 
applicable underground injection control 
program covering such area takes effect, no 
new underground injection well may be op- 
erated in such area unless the Administrator 
has issued a permit for such operation. 

“(2) Any person may petition the Admin- 
istrator for the issuance of a permit for the 
operation of such a well in such an area. A 
petition submitted under this paragraph 
shall be submited in such manner and con- 
tain such information as the Administrator 
may require by regulation. Upon receipt of 
such a petition, the Administrator shall pub- 
lish it in the Federal Register. The Admin- 
istrator shall give notice of any proceeding 
on a petition and shall provide opportunity 
for agency hearing. The Administrator shall 
act upon such petition on the record of any 
hearing held pursuant to the preceding sen- 
tence respecting such petition. Within 120 
days of the publication in the Federal Reg- 
ister of a petition submitted under this 
paragraph, the Administrator shall either 
issue the permit for which the petition was 
submitted or shall deny its issuance. 

“(3) The Administrator may issue a per- 
mit for the operation of a new underground 
injection well in an area designated under 
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subsection (a) only if he finds that the 
operation of such well will not cause con- 
tamination of the aquifer of such area so as 
to create a significant hazard to public 
health. The Administrator may condition the 
issuance of such a permit upon the use of 
such control measures in connection with 
the operation of such well, for which the 
permit is to be issued, as he deems neces- 
sary to assure that the operation of the well 
will not contaminate the aquifer of the des- 
ignated area in which the well is located 
so as to create a significant hazard to pub- 
lic health, 

“(c) Any person who operates a new under- 
ground injection well in violation of sub- 
section (b) shall be subject to a civil penalty 
of not more than $5,000 for each day in which 
such violation occurs. In addition, if such 
violation is willful, such person shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
for each day in which such violation occurs. 
If the Administrator has reason to believe 
that any person is violating or will violate 
subsection (b), he may petition the United 
States district court to issue a temporary 
restraining order or injunction (including 
a mandatory injunction) to enforce such 
subsection, 

“(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘new underground injection well’ means an 
underground injection well whose operation 
was not approved by appropriate State and 
Federal agencies before the date of enact- 
ment of this title, 

“(e) If the Administrator determines, on 
his own initiative or upon petition, that an 
area has an aquifer which is the sole or 
principal drinking water source for the area 
and which, if contaminated, would create a 
significant hazard to public health, he shall 
publish notice of that determination in the 
Federal Register. After the publication of any 
such notice, no commitment for Federal fi- 


nancial assistance (through a grant, contract, 
loan guarantee, or otherwise) may be en- 
tered into for any project which the Admin- 
istrator determines may contaminate such 
aquifer through a recharge zone. 
“Part D—EMERGENCY POWERS 
“EMERGENCY POWERS 


“Src. 1431. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this title, the Administrator, 
upon receipt of information that a contami- 
nant which is present in or is likely to enter 
a public water system may present an im- 
minent and substantial endangerment to the 
health of persons, and that appropriate State 
and local authorities have not acted to pro- 
tect the health of such persons, may take 
such actions as he may deem necessary in 
order to protect the health of such persons. 
To the extent he determines it to be prac- 
ticable in light of such imminent endanger- 
ment, he shall consult with the State and 
local authorities in order to confirm the cor- 
rectness of the information on which action 
proposed to be taken under this subsection 
is based and to ascertain the action which 
such authorities are or will be taking. Such 
action may include (but shall not be limited 
to) (1) issuing such orders as may be neces- 
sary to protect the health of persons who are 
or may be users of such system (including 
travelers), and (2) commencing a civil ac- 
tion for appropriate relief, including a re- 
straining order or permanent or temporary 
injunction. 

“(b) Any person who willfully violates or 
fails or refuses to comply with any order is- 
sued by the Administrator under subsection 
(a) (1) shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 per day of violation. 

“Part E—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“ASSURANCE OF AVAILABILITY OF ADEQUATE SUP- 
PLIES OF CHEMICALS NECESSARY FOR TREAT- 
MENT OF WATER 
“Sec. 1441. (a) If any person who uses 

chlorine, activated carbon, lime, ammonia, 

soda ash, potassium permanganate, caustic 
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soda, or other chemical or substance for the 
purpose of treating water in any public water 
system or in any public treatment works de- 
termines that the amount of such chemical 
or substance necessary to effectively treat 
such water is not reasonably available to 
him or will not be so available to him when 
required for the effective treatment of such 
water, such person may apply to the Admin- 
istrator for a certification (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as a ‘certification of 
need’) that the amount of such chemical or 
substance which such person requires to 
effectively treat such water is not reasonably 
available to him or will not be so available 
when required for the effective treatment of 
such water. 

“(b) (1) An application for a certification 
of need shall be in such form and submitted 
in such manner as the Administrator may 
require and shall (A) specify the persons the 
applicant determines are able to provide the 
chemical or substance with respect to which 
the application is submitted, (B) specify the 
persons from whom the applicant has sought 
such chemical or substance, and (C) con- 
tain such other information as the Admin- 
istrator may require. 

“(2) Upon receipt of an application under 
this section, the Administrator shall (A) 
publish in the Federal Register a notice of 
the receipt of the application and a brief 
summary of it, (B) notify in writing each 
person whom the President or his delegate 
(after consultation with the Administrator) 
determines could be made subject to an order 
required to be issued upon the issuance of 
the certification of need applied for in such 
application, and (C) provide an opportunity 
for the submission of written comments on 
such application, The requirements of the 
preceding sentence of this paragraph shall 
not apply when the Administrator for good 
cause finds (and incorporates the finding 
with a brief statement of reasons therefor 
in the order issued) that waiver of such 
requirements is necessary in order to protect 
the public health. 

“(3) Within 30 days after— 

“(A) the date a notice is published under 
paragraph (2) in the Federal Register with 
respect to an application submitted under 
this section for the issuance of a certification 
of need, or 

“(B) the date on which such application is 
received if as authorized by the second sen- 
tence of such paragraph no notice is pub- 
lished with respect to such application, 


the Administrator shall take action either to 
issue or deny the issuance of a certification 
of need. 

“(c) (1) If the Administrator finds that the 
amount of a chemical or substance necessary 
for an applicant under an application sub- 
mitted under this section to effectively treat 
water in a public water system or in a public 
treatment works is not reasonably available 
to the applicant or will not be so available 
to him when required for the effective treat- 
ment of such water, the Administrator shall 
issue a certification of need, Not later than 
seven days following the issuance of such 
certification, the President or his delegate 
shall issue an order requiring the provision 
to such person of such amounts of such 
chemical or substance as the Administrator 
deems necessary in the certification of need 
issued for such person. Such order shall 
apply to such manufacturers, producers, 
processors, distributors, and repackagers of 
such chemical or substance as the President 
or his delegate deems necessary and appro- 
priate, except that such order may not apply 
to any manufacturer, producer, or processor 
of such chemical or substance who manu- 
factures, produces, or processes (as the 
case may be) such chemical or substance 
solely for its own use. Persons subject to an 
order issued under this section shall be 
given a reasonable opportunity to consult 
with the President or his delegate with 
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respect to the implementation of the order, 

“(2) Orders which are to be issued under 
paragraph (1) to manufacturers, producers, 
and processors of a chemical or substance 
shall be equitably apportioned, as far as 
practicable, among all manufacturers, 
producers, and processors of such chemical 
or substance; and orders which are to be 
issued under paragraph (1) to distributors 
and repackagers of a chemical or substance 
shall be equitably apportioned, as far as 
practicable, among all distributors and 
repackagers of such chemical or substance. 
In apportioning orders issued under para- 
graph (1) to manufacturers, producers, 
processors, distributors, and repackagers of 
chlorine, the President or his delegate shall, 
in carrying out the requirements of the 
preceding sentence, consider— 

“(A) the geographical relationships and es- 
tablished commercial relationships between 
such manufacturers, producers, processors, 
distributors, and repackagers and the per- 
sons for whom the orders are issued; 

“(B) in the case of orders to be issued to 
producers of chlorine, the (i) amount of 
chlorine historically supplied by each such 
producer to treat water in public water sys- 
tems and public treatment works, and (il) 
share of each such producer of the total an- 
nual production of chlorine in the United 
States; and 

“(C) such other factors as the President 
or his delegate may determine are relevant 
to the apportionment of orders in accordance 
with the requirements of the preceding sen- 
tence. 

“(3) Subject to subsection (f), any person 
for whom a certification of need has been is- 
sued under this subsection may upon the ex- 
piration of the order issued under para- 
graph (1) upon such certification apply un- 
der this section for additional certifications. 

“(d) There shall be available as a defense 
to any action brought for breach of contract 
in a Federal or State court arising out of de- 
lay or failure to provide, sell, or offer for 
sale or exchange a chemical or substance 
subject to an order issued pursuant to sub- 
section (c)(1), that such delay or failure 
was caused solely by compliance with such 
order. 

“(e) (1) Whoever knowingly fails to comply 
with any order issued pursuant to subsection 
(c) (1) shall be fined not more than $5,000 
for each such failure to comply. 

“(2) Whoever fails to comply with any or- 
der issued pursuant to subsection (c) (1) 
shall be subject to a civil penalty of not 
more than $2,500 for each such failure to 
comply. 

“(3) Whenever the Administrator or the 
President or his delegate has reason to be- 
lieve that any person is violating or will vio- 
late any order issued pursuant to subsection 
(c) (1), he may petition a United States dis- 
trict court to issue a temporary restraining 
order or injunction (including a mandatory 
injunction) to enforce the provision of such 
order. 

“(f) No certification of need or order is- 
sued under this section may remain in ef- 
fect— 

“(1) for more than one year, or 

“(2) after June 30, 1977, 
whichever occurs first. 

“RESEARCH, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, INFORMA- 
TION TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 

“Sec, 1442. (a) (1) The Administrator may 
conduct research, studies, and demonstra- 
tions relating to the causes, dlagnosis, treat- 
ment, control, and prevention of physical 
and mental diseases and other impairments 
of man resulting directly or indirectly 
from contaminants in water, or to the pro- 
vision of a dependably safe supply of drink- 
ing water, including— 

“(A) improved methods (i) to identify 
and measure the existence of contaminants 
in drinking water (including methods which 
may be used by State and local health and 
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water officials), and (ii) to identify the 
source of such contaminants; 

“(B) improved methods to identify and 
measure the health effects of contaminants 
in drinking water; 

“(C) new methods. of treating raw water 
to prepare it for drinking, 50 as to improve 
the efficiency of water treatment and to 
remove contaminants from water; 

“(D) improved methods for providing a 
dependably safe supply of drinking water, 
including improvements in water purifica- 
tion and distribution, and methods of as- 
sessing the health related hazards of drink- 
ing water; and 

“(E) improved methods of protecting 
underground water sources of public water 
systems from contamination. 

“(2) The Administrator shall, to the max- 
imum extent feasible, provide technical as- 
sistance to the States and municipalities in 
the establishment and administration of 
public water system supervision programs 
(as defined in section 1443(c) (1)). 

“(3) The Administrator shall conduct 
studies, and make periodic reports to Con- 
gress, on the costs of carrying out regula- 
tions prescribed under section 1412. 

“(4) The Administrator shall conduct a 
survey and study of— 

“(A) disposal of waste (including resi- 
dential waste) which may endanger under- 
ground water which supplies, or can reason- 
ably be expected to supply, any public water 
systems, and 

“(B) means of control of such water dis- 
posal. Not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of this title, he shall transmit 
to the Congress the results of such survey 
and study, together with such recommenda- 
tions as he deems appropriate. 

“(5) The Administrator shall carry out 
a study of methods of underground injection 
which do not result in the degradation of 
underground drinking water sources. 

“(6) The Administrator shall carry out a 
study of methods of preventing, detecting, 
and dealing. with surface spills of contam- 
inants which may degrade underground 
water sources for public water systems. 

“(7) The Administrator shall carry out a 
study of virus contamination of drinking 
water sources and means of control of such 
contamination. 

“(8) The Administrator shall carry out 
a study of the nature and extent of the 
impact on underground water which sup- 
plies or can reasonably be expected to supply 
public water systems of (A) abandoned in- 
jection or extraction wells; (B) intensive 
application of pesticides and fertilizers in 
underground water recharge areas; and (C) 
ponds, pools, lagoons, pits, or other surface 
disposal of contaminants in underground 
water recharge areas. 

“(9) The Administrator shall conduct a 
comprehensive study of public water sup- 
plies and drinking water sources to deter- 
mine the nature, extent, sources of and 
means of control of contamination by chem- 
icals or other substances suspected of being 
carcinogenic. Not later than six months after 
the date of enactment of this title, he shall 
transmit to the Congress the initial results 
of such study, together with such recom- 
mendations for further review and correc- 
tive action as he deems appropriate. 

“(b) In carrying out this title, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to— 

“(1) collect and make available informa- 
tion pertaining to research, investigations, 
and demonstrations with respect to provid- 
ing a dependably safe supply of drinking 
water together with appropriate recommen- 
dations in connection therewith; 

“(2) make available research facilities of 
the Agency to appropriate public authori- 
ties, institutions, and individuals engaged 
in studies and research relating to the pur- 
poses of this titas; 
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“(3) make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts with, any public agency, educational 
institution, and any other organization, in 
accordance with procedures prescribed by 
the Administrator, under which he may pay 
all or a part of the costs (as may be deter- 
mined by the Administrator) of any project 
or activity which is designed— 

“(A) to develop, expand, or carry out a 
program (which may combine training edu- 
cation and employment) for training per- 
sons for occupations involving the public 
health aspects of providing safe drinking 
water; 

“(B) to train inspectors and supervisory 
personnel to train or supervise persons in 
occupations involving the public health as- 
pects of providing safe drinking water; or 

“(C) to develop and expand the capability 
of programs of States and municipalities to 
carry out the purposes of this title (other 
than by carrying out State programs of pub- 
lic water system supervision or underground 
water source protection (as defined in sec- 
tion 1443(d))). 

“(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975; $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 3, 1976; and $35,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 3, 1977. 


“GRANTS FOR STATE PROGRAMS 


“SEC. 1443. (a) (1) From allotments made 
pursuant to paragraph (4), the Administra- 
tor may make grants to States to carry out 
public water system supervision programs. 

“(2) No grant may be made under para- 
graph (1) unless an application therefor 
has been submitted to the Administrator in 
such form and manner as he may require. 
The Administrator may not approve an ap- 
plication of a State for its first grant under 
paragraph (1) unless he determines that the 
State— 

“(A) has established or will establish with- 
in one year from the date of such grant a 
public water system supervision program, 
and 

“(B) will, within that one year, assume 

primary enforcement responsibility for pub- 
lic water systems within the State. 
No grant may be made to a State under par- 
agraph (1) for any period beginning more 
than one year after the date of the State’s 
first grant unless the State has assumed 
primary enforcement responsibility for pub- 
lic water systems within the State. 

“(3) A grant under paragraph (1) shall 
be made to cover not more than 75 per cen- 
tum of the grant recipient’s costs (as deter- 
mined under regulations of the Administra- 
tor) in carrying out, during the one-year 
period beginning on the date the grant is 
made, a public water system supervision 
program. 

“(4) In each fiscal year the Administra- 
tor shall, in accordance with regulations, 
allot the sums appropriated for such year 
under paragraph (5) among the States on 
the basis of population, geographical area, 
number of public water systems, and other 
relevant factors. To the extent the applicable 
appropriation permits, the allotment of a 
State for any fiscal year shall not be less than 
$50,000. 

“(5) For purposes of making grants under 
paragraph (1) there are authorized to be 
appropriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, and $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 3, 1977. 

“(b) (1) From allotments made pursuant 
to paragraph (4), the Administrator may 
make grants to States to carry out under- 
ground water source protection programs. 

“(2) No grant may be made under para- 
graph (1) unless an application therefor has 
been submitted to the Administrator in such 
form and manner as he may require. The 
Administrator may not approve an applica- 
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tion of a State for its first grant under para- 
graph (1) unless he determines that the 
State— 

“(A) has established or will establish 
within two years from the date of such grant 
an underground water source protection, and 

“(B) will, within such two years, assume 
primary enforcement responsibility for un- 
derground water sources within the State. 


No grant may be made to a State under 
paragraph (1) for any period beginning more 
than two years after the date of the State’s 
first grant unless the State has assumed pri- 
mary enforcement responsibility for under- 
ground water sources within the State. 

“(3) A grant under paragraph (1) shall be 
made to cover not more than 75 per centum 
of the grant recipient’s costs (as determined 
under regulations of the Administrator) in 
carrying out, during the one-year period be- 
ginning on the date the grant is made, an 
underground water source protection 
program. 

(4) In each fiscal year the Administrator 
shall, in accordance with regulations, allot 
the sums appropriated for such year under 
paragraph (5) among the State on the basis 
of population, geographical area, and other 
relevant factors. 

“(5) For purposes of making grants under 
paragraph (1) there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1976, and $7,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1977. 

“(c) For purposes of this section: 

“(1) The term ‘public water system super- 
vision program’ means a program for the 
adoption and enforcement of drinking water 
regulations (with such variances and ex- 
emptions from such regulations under con- 
ditions and in a manner which is not less 
stringent than the conditions under, and 
the manner in, which variances and exemp- 
tions may be granted under sections 1415 
and 1416) which are no less stringent than 
the national primary drinking water regula- 
tions under section 1412, and for keeping 
records and making reports required by 
section 1413(a) (3). 

“(2) The term ‘underground water source 
protection program’ means a program for 
the adoption and enforcement of a program 
which meets the requirements of regulations 
under section 1421 and for keeping records 
and making reports required by section 1422 
(b) (1) (A) (it). 

“SPECIAL STUDY AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 
GRANTS; GUARANTEED LOANS 


“Sec. 1444. (a) The Administrator may 
make grants to any person for the pur- 
poses of— 

“(1) assisting in the development and 
demonstration (including construction) of 
any project which will demonstrate a new or 
improved method, approach, or technology 
for providing a dependably safe supply of 
drinking water to the public; and 

“(2) assisting in the development and 
demonstration (including construction) of 
any project which will investigate and 
demonstrate health implications involved in 
the reclamation, recycling, and reuse of 
waste waters for drinking and the processes 
and methods for the preparation of safe and 
acceptable drinking water. 

“(b) Grants made by the Administrator 
under this section shall be subject to the 
following limitations: 

“(1) Grants under this section shall not 
exceed 66%4 per centum of the total cost of 
construction of any facility and 75 per 
centum of any other costs, as determined by 
the Administrator. 

“(2) Grants under this section shall not be 
made for any project involving the construc- 
tion or modification of any facilities for any 
public water system in a State unless such 
project has been approved by the State 
agency charged with the responsibility for 
safety of drinking water (or if there is no 
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such agency in a State, by the State health 
authority). 

“(3) Grants under this section shall not 
be made for any project unless the Adminis- 
trator determines, after consulting the Na- 
tional Drinking Water Advisory Council, 
that such project will serve a useful purpose 
relating to the development and demonstra- 
tion of new or improved techniques, meth- 
ods, or technologies for the provision of safe 
water to the public for drinking. 

“(4) Priority for grants under this sec- 
tion shall be given where there are known 
or potential public health hazards which re- 
quire advanced technology for the removal 
of particles which are too small to be removed 
by ordinary treatment technology. 

“{c) For the purposes of making grants 
under subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion there are authorized to be appropriated 
$7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975; and $7,500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1976; and $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1977. 

“(d) The Administrator during the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1975, and June 30, 
1976, shall carry out a program of guarantee- 
ing loans made by private lenders to small 
public water systems for the purpose of en- 
abling such systems to meet national pri- 
mary drinking water regulations (including 
interim regulations) prescribed under sec- 
tion 1412. No such guarantee may be made 
with respect to a system unless (1) such 
system cannot obtain financial assistance 
necessary to comply with such regulations 
from any other source, and (2) the Adminis- 
trator determines that any facilities con- 
structed with a loan guaranteed under this 
subsection is not likely to be made obsolete 
by subsequent changes in primary regula- 
tions. The aggregate amount of indebtedness 
guaranteed with respect to any system may 
not exceed $50,000. The aggregate amount 
of indebtedness guaranteed under this sub- 
section may not exceed $50,000,000. The Ad- 
ministrator shall prescribe regulations to 
carry Out this subsection, 


“RECORDS AND INSPECTIONS 


“Sec, 1445. (a) Every person who is a sup- 
plier of water, who is or may be otherwise 
subject to a primary drinking water regula- 
tion prescribed under section 1412 or to an 
applicable underground injection control 
program (as defined in section 1422(c)), 
who is or may be subject to the permit re- 
quirement of section 1424 or to an order 
issued under section 1441, or who is a 
grantee, shall establish and maintain such 
records, make such reports, conduct such 
monitoring, and provide such information 
as the Administrator may reasonably require 
by regulation to assist him in establishing 
regulations under this title, in determining 
whether such person has acted or is acting 
in compliance with this title, or in adminis- 
tering any program of financial assistance 
under this title. 

“(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the Administrator, or representatives 
of the Administrator duly designated by him, 
upon. presenting appropriate credentials and 
a written notice to any supplier of water or 
other person subject to a primary drinking 
water regulation prescribed under section 
1412 or applicable underground injection 
control program (or person in charge of any 
of the property of such supplier or other 
person), is authorized to enter any estab- 
lishment or facility or other property of such 
supplier or other person in order to deter- 
mine whether such supplier or other person 
has acted or is acting in compliance with 
this title, including for this purpose, inspec- 
tion, at reasonable times, of records, files, 
papers, processes, controls, and facilities, or 
in order to test any feature of a public water 
system, including its raw water source. The 
Administrator or the Comptroller General 
(or any representative designated by either) 
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shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination to any records, reports, or 
information of a grantee which are required 
to be maintained under subsection (a) or 
which are pertinent to any financial assist- 
ance under this title. 

“(2) No entry may be made under the first 
sentence of paragraph (1) in any State which 
has primary enforcement responsibility for 
public water systems unless, before written 
notice of such entry is made, the Administra- 
tor (or his representative) notifies the State 
agency charged with responsibility for safe 
drinking water of the reasons for such entry. 
The Administrator shall, upon a showing by 
the State agency that such an entry will be 
detrimental to the administration of the 
State’s program of primary enforcement re- 
sponsibility, take such showing into consid- 
eration in determining whether to make 
such entry. 

“(c) Whoever fails or refuses to comply 
with any requirement of subsection (a) or 
to allow the Administrator, the Comptroller 
General, or representatives of either, to enter 
and conduct any audit or inspection au- 
thorized by subsection (b) shall be fined not 
more than $5,000. 

“(da) (1) Subject to paragraph (2), upon a 
showing satisfactory to the Administrator by 
any person that any information required 
under this section from such person, if made 
public, would divulge trade secrets or secret 
processes of such person, the Administrator 
shall consider such information confidential 
in accordance with the purposes of section 
1905 of title 18 of the United States Code. 
If the applicant fails to make a showing 
Satisfactory to the Administrator, the Ad- 
ministrator shall give such applicant thirty 
days’ notice before releasing the information 
to which the application relates (unless the 
public health or safety requires an earlier 
release of such information). 

“(2) Any information required under this 
section may be disclosed (1) to other officers, 
employees, or authorized representatives of 
the United States concerned with carrying 
out this title, (2) when relevant in any pro- 
ceeding under this title, or (3) to the extent 
it deals with the level of contaminants in 
drinking water. For purposes of this subsec- 
tion the term ‘information required under 
this section” means any papers, books, docu- 
ments, or information, ör any particular part 
thereof, reported to or otherwise obtained 
by the Administrator under this section. 

“(e) For purposes of this section, (1) the 
term ‘grantee’ means any person who applies 
for or receives financial assistance, by grant, 
contract, or loan guarantee under this title, 
and (2) the term ‘person’ includes a Federal 
agency, 

“NATIONAL DRINKING WATER ADVISORY COUNCIL 


“Sec. 1446. (a) (1) There is established a 
National Drinking Water Advisory Council 
which shall consist of fifteen members ap- 
pointed by the Administrator after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary. Five members shall 
be appointed from the general public; five 
members shall be appointed from appropri- 
ate State and local agencies concerned with 
water hygiene and public water supply; and 
five members shall be appointed from repre- 
sentatives of private organizations or groups 
demonstrating an active interest in the field 
of water hygiene and public water supply. 
Each member of the Council shall hold office 
for a term of three years, except that— 

“(1) any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term; and 

“(2) the terms of the members first tak- 
ing office shall expire as follows: Five shall 
expire three years after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, five shall expire two years 
after such date, and five shall expire one 
year after such date, as designated by the 
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Administrator at the time of appointment. 
The members of the Council shall be eligi- 
ble for reappointment. 

“(b) The Council shall advise, consult 
with, and make recommendations to, the 
Administrator on matters relating to activ- 
ities, functions, and policies of the Agency 
under this title. 

“(c) Members of the Council appointed 
under this section shall, while attending 
meetings or conferences of the Council or 
otherwise engaged in business of the Council, 
receive compensation and allowances at a 
rate to be fixed by the Administrator, but 
not exceeding the daily equivalent of the 
annual rate of basic pay in effect for grade 
GS-18 of the General Schedule for each day 
(including traveltime) during which they are 
engaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Council. While away from their 
homes or regular places of business in the 
performance of services for the Council, 
members of the Council shall be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, in the same manner as persons 
employed intermittently in the Government 
service are allowed expenses under section 
5703(b) of title 5 of the United States Code. 

“(d) Section 14(a) of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (relating to termination) 
shall not apply to the Council. 


“FEDERAL AGENCIES 


“Sec. 1447. (a) Each Federal agency having 
jurisdiction over any federally owned or 
maintained public water system shall com- 
ply with all national primary drinking water 
regulations in effect under section 1412, 

“(b) (1) Each Federal agency shall comply 
with any applicable underground Injection 
control program, and shall keep such records 
and submit such reports as may be required 
under such program. 

“(2) The Administrator shall waive com- 
pliance with paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion upon request of the Secretary of De- 
fense and upon a determination by the Pres- 
ident that the requested waiver is necessary 
in the interest of national security. The Ad- 
ministrator shall maintain a written record 
of the basis upon which such waiver was 
granted and make such record available for 
in camera examination when relevant in a 
judicial proceeding under this title. Upon 
the issuance of such a waiver, the Adminis- 
trator shall publish in the Federal Register a 
notice that the waiver was granted for na- 
tional security purposes, unless, upon the 
request of the Secretary of Defense, the Ad- 
ministrator determines to omit such publica- 
tion because the publication itself would be 
contrary to the interests of national security, 
in which event the Administrator shall sub- 
mit notice to the Armed Services Committee 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 1448. (a)(1) The Administrator is 
euthorized to prescribe such regulations as 
are necessary or appropriate to carry out his 
functions under this title. 

“(2) The Administrator may delegate any 
of his functions under this title (other than 
prescribing regulations) to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Agency. 

“(b) The Administrator, with the consent 
of the head of any other agency of the United 
States, may utilize such officers and employ- 
ees of such agency as he deems necessary to 
assist him in carrying out the purposes of 
this title. 

“(c) Upon the request of a State or inter- 
state agency, the Administrator may assign 
personnel of the Agency to such State or 


interstate agency for the purposes of carrying 
out the provisions of this title. 

“(da) (1) The Administrator may make pay- 
ments of grants under this title (after nec- 
essary adjustment on account of previously 
made underpayments or overpayments) in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, and in 
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such installments and on such conditions as 
he may determine, 

“(2) Financial assistance may be made 
available in the form of grants only to indi- 
viduals and nonprofit agencies or institu- 
tions. For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘nonprofit agency or institution’ means 
an agency or institution no part of the net 
earnings of which inure, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 

“(e) The Administrator shall take such 
action as may be necessary to assure compli- 
ance with provisions of the Act of March 3, 
1931 (known as the Davis-Bacon Act; 40 
U.S.C. 276a-276a(5) ). The Secretary of Labor 
shall haye, with respect to the labor stand- 
ards specified in this subsection, the au- 
thority and function set forth in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 
64 Stat. 1267) and section 2 of the Act of 
June 13, 1934 (40 U.S.C, 276c). 

“(f) The Administrator shall request the 
Attorney General to appear and represent 
him in any civil action instituted under this 
title to which the Administrator is a party. 
Unless, within a reasonable time, the Attor- 
ney General notifies the Administrator that 
he will appear in such action, attorneys ap- 
pointed by the Administrator shall appear 
and represent him, 

“(g) The provisions of this title shall not 
be construed as affecting any authority of the 
Administrator under part G of title ITI of this 
Act. 

“(h) Not later than April 1 of each year, 
the Administrator shall submit to the Con- 
gress & report respecting the activities of the 
Agency under this title and containing such 
recommendations for legislation as he. con- 
siders necessary. The report of the Adminis- 
trator under this subsection which is due not 
later than April 1, 1975, and each subsequent 
report of the Administrator under this sub- 
section shall include a statement on the ac- 
tual and anticipated cost to public water sys- 
tems in each State of Compliance with the 
requirements of this title. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget may review any report 
required by this subsection before its sub- 
mission to Congress, but the Office may not 
revise any such report, require any revision 
in any such report, or delay its submission 
beyond the day prescribed for its submission, 
and may submit to Congress its comments 
respecting any such report. 

“(1) (1) No employer may discharge any 
employee or otherwise discriminate against 
any employee with respect to his compensa- 
tion, terms, conditions, or privileges of em- 
ployment because the employee (or any 
person acting pursuant to a request of the 
employee) has— 

“(A) commenced, caused to be com- 
menced, or is about to commence or cause to 
be commenced a proceeding under this title 
or a proceeding for the administration or en- 
forcement of drinking water regulations or 
underground injection control programs of a 
State, 

“(B) testified or is about to testify in any 
such proceeding, or 

“(C) assisted or participated or is about 
to assist or participate in any manner in 
such a proceeding or in any other action to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 

“(2)(A) Any employee who believes that 
he has been discharged or otherwise dis- 
criminated against by any person in violation 
of paragraph (1) may, within 30 days after 
such violation occurs, file (or have any per- 
son file on his behalf) a complaint with the 
Secretary of Labor (hereinafter in this sub- 
section referred to as the ‘Secretary’) alleg- 
ing such discharge or discrimination. Upon 
receipt of such a complaint, the Secretary 
shall notify the person named in the com- 
plaint of the filing of the complaint. 

“{B) (i) Upon receipt of a complaint filed 
under subparagraph (A), the Secretary shall 
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conduct an investigation of the violation 
alleged in the complaint. Within 30 days of 
the receipt of such complaint, the Secretary 
shall complete such investigation and shall 
notify in writing the complainant (and any 
person acting in his behalf) and the person 
alleged to have committed such violation of 
the results of the investigation conducted 
pursuant to this subparagraph. Within 90 
days of the receipt of such complaint the 
Secretary shall, unless the proceeding on the 
complaint is terminated by the Secretary on 
the basis of a settlement entered into by the 
Secretary and the person alleged to have com- 
mitted such yiolation, issue an order either 
providing the relief prescribed by clause (ii) 
or denying the complaint. An order of the 
Secretary shall be made on the record after 
notice and opportunity for agency hearing. 
The Secretary may not enter into a settle- 
ment terminating a proceeding on a com- 
plaint without the participation and consent 
of the complainant. 

“(1i) If in response to a complaint filed 
under subparagraph (A) the Secretary de- 
termines that a violation of paragraph (1) 
has occurred, the Secretary shall order (I) 
the person who committed such violation to 
take affirmative action to abate the viola- 
tion, (III) such person to reinstate the 
complainant to his former position together 
with the compensation (including back pay), 
terms, conditions, and privileges of his em- 
ployment, (III) compensatory damages, and 
(IV) where appropriate, exemplary damages. 
If such an order is issued, the Secretary, at 
the request of the complainant, shall assess 
against the person against whom the order 
is issued a sum equal to the aggregate 
amount of all costs and expenses (includ- 
ing attorneys’ fees) reasonably incurred, as 
determined by the Secretary, by the com- 
plainant for, or in connection with, the 
bringing of the complaint upon which the 
order was issued. 

“(3)(A) Any person adversely affected or 
aggrieved by an order issued under para- 
graph (2) may obtain review of the order in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
circuit in which the violation, with respect 
to which the order was issued, allegedly oc- 
curred. The petition for review must be filed 
within sixty days from the issuance of the 
Secretary's order. Review shall conform to 
chapter 7 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. The commencement of proceedings un- 
der this subparagraph shall not, unless or- 
dered by the court, operate as a stay of the 
Secretary's order. 

“(B) An order of the Secretary with re- 
spect to which review could have been ob- 
tained under subparagraph (A) shall not be 
subject to judicial review in any criminal 
or other civil proceeding. 

“(4) Whenever a person has failed to com- 
ply with an order issued under paragraph 
(2) (B), the Secretary shall file a ciyil action 
in the United States District Court for the 
district in which the violation was found 
to occur to enforce such order. In actions 
brought under this paragraph, the district 
courts shall have jurisdiction to grant all 
appropriate relief including, but not lim- 
ited to, injunctive relief, compensatory, and 
exemplary damages. Civil actions filed un- 
der this paragraph shall be heard and de- 
cided expeditiously. 

“(5) Any nondiscretionary duty imposed 
by this section is enforceable in mandamus 
proceeding brought under section 1361 of ti- 
tle 28 of the United States Code. 

“(6) Paragraph (1) shall not apply with 
respect to any employee who, acting without 
direction from his employer (or the employ- 
er’s agent), deliberately causes a violation 
of any requirement of this title.” 

(b) Section 2(f) of the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act is amended by inserting “(1)” after 
“except that’ and by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end thereof the following: 
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“and (2) as used in title XIV such term 
includes Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific islands”. 


RURAL WATER SURVEY 


Sec. 3. (a) The Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency shall (after 
consultation with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the several States) enter into ar- 
rangements with public or private entities as 
may be appropriate to conduct a survey of 
the quantity, quality, and availability of 
rural drinking water supplies. Such survey 
shail include, but not be limited to, the con- 
sideration of the number of residents in each 
rural area— 

(1) presently being inadequately served 
by a public or private drinking water supply 
system, or by an individual home drinking 
water supply system; 

(2) presently having limited or otherwise 
inadequate access to drinking water; 

(3) who, due to the absence or inadequacy 
of a drinking water supply system, are ex- 
posed to an increased health hazard; and 

(4) who have experienced incidents of 
chronic or acute illness, which may be at- 
tributed to the absence or inadequacy of a 
drinking water supply system. 

(b) Such survey shall be completed within 
eighteen months of the date of enactment of 
this Act and a final report thereon submitted, 
not later than six months after the com- 
pletion of such survey, to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress. Such a report 
shall include recommendations for improv- 
ing rural water supplies. 

(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of this 
section $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975; $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976; and $1,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1977. 

BOTTLED DRINKING WATER 

SEC. 4. Chapter IV of the Federal Food, 
Drug, end Cosmetic Act is amended by add- 
ing after section 409 the following new sec- 
tion: 

“BOTTLED DRINKING WATER STANDARDS 

“Sec. 410. Whenever the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency pre- 
scribes interim or revised national primary 
drinking water regulations under section 
1412 of the Public Health Service Act, the 
Secretary shall consult with the Administra- 
tor and within 180 days after the promulga- 
tion of such drinking water regulations either 
promulgate amendments to regulations un- 
der this chapter applicable to bottled drink- 
ing water or publish in the Federal Register 
his reasons for not making such amend- 
ments.”’. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to as- 
sure that the public is provided with safe 
drinking water, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Safe 
Drinking Water Act has been before 
Congress for some 4 years. There has 
been an intense effort to resolve the 
items in disagreement. One that was of 
particular concern to the Senator from 
New Hampshire, the ranking member of 
the Committee on Commerce, and the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) was 
the inclusion by the Senate of a require- 
ment that not less than 1 percent of 
the program grant money be available 
to each State. That, Mr. President, has 
been and is included in the amendment 
which I shall offer. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House 
with an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the text of the bill insert: 

SHORT TITLE 

Secrion 1, This Act may be cited as the 

“Safe Drinking Water Act”. 
PUBLIC WATER SYSTEMS 

Sec. 2, (a) The Public Health Service Act 
is amended by inserting after title XIII the 
following new title: 

“TITLE XIV—SAFETY OF PUBLIC WATER 
SYSTEMS 
“PART A—DEFINITIONS 
“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec, 1401, For purposes of this title: 

“(1) The term ‘primary drinking water 
regulation’ means a regulation which— 

“(A) applies to public water systems; 

“(B) specifies contaminants which, in 
the judgment of the Administrator, may 
have any adverse effect on the health of 
persons; 

“(C) specifies for each such contaminant 
either— 

“(1) a maximum contaminant level, if, in 
the judgment of the Administrator, it is eco- 
nomically and technologically feasible to as- 
certain the level of such contaminant in 
water in public water systems, or 

“(ii) if, in the judgment of the Admini- 
strator, it is not economically or technologi- 
cally feasible to so ascertain the level of such 
contaminant, each treatment technique 


known to the Administrator which leads to 
a reduction in the level of such contaminant 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of sec- 
tion 1412; and 

“(D) contains criteria and procedures to 
assure a supply of drinking water which de- 
pendably complies with such maximum con- 


taminant levels; including quality control 
and testing procedures to insure compliance 
with such levels and to insure proper op- 
eration and maintenance of the system, and 
requirements as to (i) the minimum quality 
of water which may be taken into the system 
and (ii) siting for new facilities for public 
water systems. 

“(2) The term ‘secondary drinking water 
regulation’ means a regulation which applies 
to public water systems and which specifies 
the maximum contaminant levels which, in 
the judgment of the Administrator, are req- 
uisite to protect the public welfare. Such 
regulations may apply to any contaminant 
in drinking water (A) which may adversely 
affect the odor or appearance of such water 
and consequently may cause a substantial 
number of the persons served by the public 
water system providing such water to dis- 
continue its use, or (B) which may other- 
wise adversely affect the public welfare. Such 
regulations may vary according to geograph- 
ic and other circumstances. 

“(3) The term ‘maximum contaminant 
level means the maximum permissible level 
of a contaminant in water which is delivered 
to any user of a public water system. 

“(4) ‘The term ‘public water system’ means 
a system for the provision to the public of 
piped water for human consumption, if such 
system has at least fifteen service connec- 
tions or regularly serves at least twenty-five 
individuals, Such term includes (A) any col- 
lection, treatment, storage, and distribution 
facilities under control of the operator of 
such system and used primarily in connec- 
tion with such system, and (B) any collec- 
tion or pretreatment storage facilities not 
under such control which are used primarily 
in connection with such system, 

“(5) The term ‘supplier of water’ means 
any person who owns or operates a public 
water system, 

“(6) The term ‘contaminant’ means any 
physical, chemical, biological, or radiological 
substance or matter in water, 
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“(7) The term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

“(8) The term ‘Agency’ means the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

“(9) The term ‘Council’ means the Na- 
tional Drinking Water Advisory Council 
established under section 1446. 

“(10) The term ‘municipality’, means a 
city, town, or other public body created by 
or pursuant to State law, or an Indian tribal 
organization authorized by law. 

“(11) The term ‘Federal agency’ means any 
department, agency, or instrumentality of 
the United States. 

“(12) The term ‘person’ means an indi- 
vidual, corporation, company, association, 
partnership, State, or municipality, 

“Part B—PUBLIC WATER SYSTEMS 
“COVERAGE 


“Sec. 1411, Subject to sections 1415 and 
1416, national primary drinking water regu- 
lations under this part shall apply to each 
public water system in each State; except 
that such regulations shall not apply to a 
public water system— 

“(1) which consists only of distribution 
and storage facilities (and does not have any 
collection and treatment facilities); 

“(2) which obtains all of its water from, 
but is not owned or operated by, a public 
water system to which such regulations 
apply; 

“(3) which does not sell water to any 
person; and 

“(4) which is not a carrier which conveys 
passengers In interstate commerce. 


“NATIONAL DRINKING WATER REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 1412. (a) (1) The Administrator shall 
publish proposed national interim primary 
drinking water regulations within 90 days 
after the date of enactment of this title. 
Within 180 days after such date of enact- 
ment, he shall promulgate such regulations 
with such modifications as he deems appro- 
priate. Regulations under this paragraph 
may be amended from time to time. 

“(2) National interim primary drinking 
water regulations promulgated under para- 
graph (1) shall protect health to the extent 
feasible, using technology, treatment tech- 
niques, and other means, which the Admin- 
istrator determines are generally available 
(taking costs into consideration) on the 
date of enactment of this title. 

“(3) The interim primary regulations first 
promulgated under paragraph (1) shall take 
effect eighteen months after the date of 
their promulgation. 

**(b) (1) (A) Within 10 days of the date 
the report on the study conducted pursuant 
to subsection (e) is submitted to Congress, 
the Administrator shall publish in the Fed- 
eral Register, and provide opportunity for 
comment on, the— 

“(i) proposals in the report for recom- 
mended maximum contaminant levels for 
national primary drinking water regulations, 
and 

“(il) list in the report of contaminants 
the levels of which in drinking water cannot 
be determined but which may have an ad- 
verse effect on the health of persons. 

“(B) Within 90 days after the date the 
Administrator makes the publication re- 
quired by subparagraph (A), he shall by 
rule establish recommended maximum con- 
taminant levels for each contaminant which, 
in his judgment based on the report on the 
study conducted pursuant to subsection (e), 
may have any adverse effect on the health 
of persons. Each such recommended maxi- 
mum contaminant level shall be set at a 
level at which, In the Administrator's Judg- 
ment based on such report, no known or 
anticipated adverse effects on the health of 
persons occur and which allows an adequate 
margin of safety. In addition, he shall, on 
the basis of the report on the study con- 
ducted pursuant to subsection (e), list in 
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the rules under this subparagraph any con- 
taminant the level of which cannot be ac- 
curately enough measured in drinking water 
to establish a recommended maximum con- 
taminant level and which may have any 
adverse effect on the health of persons. Based 
on information available to him, the Ad- 
ministrator may by rule change recom- 
mended levels established under this sub- 
paragraph or change such Hst. 

“(2) On the date the Administrator es- 
tablishes pursuant to paragraph (1)(B) 
recommended maximum contaminant levels 
he shall publish in the Federal Register pro- 
posed revised national primary drinking 
water reguiations (meeting the requirements 
of paragraph (3)). Within 180 days after the 
date of such proposed regulations, he shall 
promulgate such revised drinking water 
regulations with such modifications as he 
deems appropriate. 

“(3) Revised national primary drinking 
water regulations promulgated under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection shall be pri- 
mary drinking water regulations which 
specify a maximum contaminant level or re- 
quire the use of treatment techniques for 
each contaminant for which a recommended 
maximum contaminant level is established 
or which is listed in a rule under paragraph 
(1)(B). The maximum contaminant level 
specified in a revised national primary drink- 
ing water regulation for a contaminant shall 
be as close to the recommended maximum 
contaminant level established under para- 
graph (1)(B) for such contaminant as is 
feasible. A required treatment technique for 
a contaminant for which a recommended 
maximum contaminant level has been es- 
tablished under paragraph (1)(B) shall re- 
duce such contaminant to a level which is 
as close to the recommended maximum con- 
taminant level for such contaminant as is 
feasible. A required treatment technique for 
a contaminant which is listed under para- 
graph (1)(B) shall require treatment neces- 
sary in the Administrator’s Judgment to pre- 
vent known or anticipated adverse effects on 
the health of persons to the extent feasible. 
For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
‘feasible’ means feasible with the use of the 
best technology, treatment techniques, and 
other means, which the Administrator finds 
are generally available (taking cost into 
consideration). 

“(4) Revised national primary drinking 
water regulations shall be amended when- 
ever changes in technology, treatment tech- 
niques, and other means permit greater 
protection of the health of persons, but in 
any event such regulations shall be reviewed 
at least once every 3 years. 

“(5) Revised national primary drinking 
water regulations promulgated under this 
subsection (and amendments thereto) shall 
take effect eighteen months after the date 
of their promulgation. Regulations under 
subsection (a) shall be superseded by regula- 
tions under this subsection to the extent 
provided by the regulations under this sub- 
section. 

“(6) No national primary drinking water 
regulation may require the addition of any 
substance for preventive health care pur- 
poses unrelated to contamination of drink- 
ing water. 

“(c) The Administrator shall publish pro- 
posed national secondary drinking water 
regulations within 270 days after the date 
of enactment of this title. Within 90 days 
after publication of any such regulation, 
he shali promulgate such regulation with 
such modifications as he deems «ppropriste. 
Regulations under this subsection may be 
amended from time to time, 

“(d) Regulations under this section shall 
be prescribed in accordance with section 553 
of title 5, United States Code (relating to 
rulemaking), except that the Administrator 
shall provide opportunity for public hearing 
prior to promulgation of such regulations. 
In proposing and promulgating regulations 
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under this section, the Administrator shall 
consult with the Secretary and the National 
Drinking Water Advisory Council, 

“(c) (1) The Administrator shall enter into 
appropriate arrangements with the National 
Academy of Sciences (or with another inde- 
pendent scientific organization if appropriate 
arrangements cannot be made with such 
Academy) to conduct a study to determine 
(A) the maximum contaminant levels which 
should be recommended under subsection 
(b) (2) im order to protect the health of 
persons from any known or anticipated ad- 
verse effects, and (B) the existence of any 
contaminants the levels of which in drinking 
water cannot be determined but which may 
have an adverse effect on the health of per- 
sons. 

“(2) The result of the study shall be re- 
ported to Congress no later than 2 years 
after the date of enactment of this title. The 
report shall contain (A) a summary and 
evaluation of relevant publications and un- 
published studies; (B) a statement of meth- 
odologies and assumptions for estimating 
the levels at which adverse health effects 
may occur; (C) a statement of methodologies 
and assumptions for estimating the margin 
of safety which should be incorporated. in 
the national primary drinking water regula- 
tions; (D) proposals for recommended max- 
imum contaminant levels for national pri- 
mary drinking water regulations, based on 
the methodologies, assumptions, and studies 
referred to in clauses (A), (B), and (C) and 
in paragraph (4); (E) a list of contaminants 
the level of which in drinking water cannot 
be determined but which may have an ad- 
verse effect on the health of persons; and 
(F) recommended studies and test protocols 
for future research on the health effects of 
drinking water contaminants, including a 
list of the major research priorities and esti- 
mated costs necessary to conduct such pri- 
ority research. 

“(3) In developing its proposals for rec- 
ommended maximum contaminant levels 
under paragraph (2) (D) the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences (or other organization pre- 
paring the report) shall evaluate and ex- 
plain (separately and in composite) the im- 
pact of the following considerations: 

“(A) The existence of groups or individuals 
in the population which are more susceptible 
to adverse effects than the normal healthy 
adult, 

“(B) The exposure to contaminants in 
other media than drinking water (includ- 
ing exposures in food, in the ambient air, 
and in occupational settings) and the re- 
sulting body burden of contaminants. 

“(C) Synergistic effects resulting from ex- 
posure to or interaction by two or more 
contaminants. 

“(D) The contaminant exposure and body 
burden levels which alter physiological func- 
tion or structure in a manner reasonably 
suspected of increasing the risk of illness. 

“(4) In making the study under this sub- 
section, the National Academy of Sciences 
(or other organization) shall collect and 
correlate (A) morbidity and mortality data 
and (B) monitored data on the quality of 
drinking water. Any conclusions based on 
such correlation shall be included in the re- 
port of the study. 

“(5) Neither the report of the study under 
this subsection nor any draft of such report 
shall be submitted to the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget or to any other Federal 
agency (other than the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency) prior to its submission to 
Congress. 

“(6) Of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Administrator by this title, 
such amounts as may be required shall be 
available to carry out the study and to make 
the report directed by paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. 
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“STATE PRIMARY ENFORCEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


“Sec. 1413, (a) For purposes of this title, 
a State has primary enforcement responsi- 
bility for public water systems during any 
period for which the Administrator deter- 
mines (pursuant to regulations prescribed 
under subsection (b)) that such State— 

“(1) has adopted drinking water regula- 
tions which (A) in the case of the period be- 
ginning on the date the national interim 
primary drinking water regulations are 
promulgated under section 1412 and ending 
on the date such regulations take effect are 
no less stringent than such regulations, and 
(B) in the case of the period after such ef- 
fective date are no less stringent than the 
interim and revised national primary drink- 
ing water regulations in effect under such 
section; 

(2) has adopted and is implementing 
adequate procedures for the enforcement of 
such State regulations including conducting 
such monitoring and making such inspec- 
tions as the Administrator may require by 
regulation; 

(3) will keep such records and make such 
reports with respect to its activities under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) as the Administra- 
tor may require by regulation; 

“(4) if it permits variances or exemptions, 
or both, from the requirements of its drink- 
ing water regulations which meet the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1), permits such 
variances and exemptions under conditions 
and in a manner which is not less stringent 
than the conditions under, and the manner 
in, which variances and exemptions may be 
granted under sections 1415 and 1416; and 

“(5) has adopted and can implement an 
adequate plan for the provision of safe 
drinking water under emergency circum- 
stances. 

“(b) (1) The Administrator shall, by reg- 
ulation (proposed within 180 days of the 
date of the enactment of this title), pre- 
scribe the manner in which a State may ap- 
ply to the Administrator for a determination 
that the requirements of paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3), and (4) of subsection (a) are sat- 
isfied with respect to the State, the manner 
in which the determination is made, the pe- 
riod for which the determination will be ef- 
fective, and the manner in which the Ad- 
ministrator may determine that such re- 
quirements are no longer met. Such regula- 
tions shall require that before a determina- 
tion of the Administrator that such require- 
ments are met are no longer met with respect 
to a State may become effective, the Admin- 
istrator shall notify such State of the deter- 
mination and the reasons therefor and shall 
provide an opportunity for public hearing 
on the determination. Such regulations shall 
be promulgated (with such modifications as 
the Administrator deems appropriate) with- 
in 90 days of the publication of the proposed 
regulations in the Federal Register. The Ad- 
ministrator shall promptly notify in writing 
the chief executive officer of each State of 
the promulgation of regulations under this 
paragraph. Such notice shall contain a copy 
of the regulations and shall specify a State’s 
authority under this title when it is deter- 
mined to have primary enforcement respon- 
sibility for public water systems. 

“(2) When an application is submitted in 
accordance with the Administrator's regu- 
lations under paragraph (1), the Adminis- 
trator shall within 90 days of the date on 
which such application is submitted (A) 
make the determination applied for, or (B) 
deny the application and notify the appli- 
cant in writing of the reasons for his denial. 

“PAILURE BY STATE TO ASSURE ENFORCEMENT 

OF DRINKING WATER REGULATIONS 

“Sec, 1414. (a)(1) (A) Whenever the Ad- 
ministrator finds during a period during 
which a State has primary enforcement re- 
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sponsibility for public water systems (with- 
in the meaning of section 1413(a)) that any 
public water system— 

“(i) for which a variance under section 
1415 or an exemption under section 1416 
is not in effect, does not comply with any 
national primary water regulation 
in effect under section 1412, or 

“(ii) for which a variance under section 
1415 or an exemption under section 1416 
is in effect, does not comply with any sched- 
wie, or other requirement imposed pursuant 
thereto, 


he shall so notify the State and provide such 
advice and technical assistance to such State 
and public water system as may be appro- 
priate to bring the system into compliance 
with such regulation or requirement by the 
earliest feasible time. 

“(B) If the Administrator finds such fail- 
ure to comply extends beyond the thirtieth 
day after the date of the notice given pur- 
suant to subparagraph (A), he shall give 
public notice of such finding and request 
the State to report within fifteen days from 
the date of such public notice as to the 
steps being taken to bring the system into 
compliance (including reasons for antici- 
pated steps to be taken to bring the system 
into compliance and for any failure to take 
steps to bring the system into compliance). 
1r— 

“(1) such failure to comply extends beyond 
the sixtieth day after the date of the notice 
given pursuant to subparagraph (A); and 

“(it) (a) the State fails to submit the 
report requested by the Administrator within 
the time period prescribed by the preceding 
sentence; or 

“(B) the State submits such report within 
such period but the Administrator, after 
considering the report, determines that the 
State abused its discretion in carrying out 
primary enforcement responsibility for pub- 
lic water systems by both— 

(I) falling to implement by such sixtieth 
day adequate procedures to bring the system 
into compliance by the earliest feasible time, 
and 

(II) falling to assure by such day the 
provision through alternative means of safe 
drinking water by the earliest feasible time; 
the Administrator may commence a civil ac- 
tion under subsection (b). 

“(2) Whenever, on the basis of informa- 
tion available to him, the Administrator 
finds during a period during which a State 
does not have primary enforcement respon- 
sibility for public water systems that a pub- 
lic water system in such State— 

“(A) for which a variance under section 
1415(a) (2) or an exemption under section 
1416(f) is not in effect, does not comply with 
any national primary drinking water regu- 
lation in effect under section 1412, or 

“(B) for which a variance under section 
1415(a) (2) or an exemption under section 
1416(f) is in effect, does not comply with 
any schedule or other requirement imposed 
pursuant thereto, 


he may commence a civil action under sub- 
section (b). 
. “(b) The Administrator may bring a civil 
action in the appropriate United States dis- 
trict court to require compliance with a 
national primary drinking water regulation 
or with any schedule or other requirement 
imposed pursuant to a variance or exemption 
granted under section 1415 or 1416 if— 

“(1) authorized under paragraph (1) or 
(2) of subsection (a), or 

“(2) if requested by (A) the chief execu- 
tive officer of the State in which is located 
the public water system which is not in 
compliance with such regulation or require- 
ment, or (B) the agency of such State which 
has jurisdiction over compliance by public 
water systems in the State with national 
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primary drinking water regulations or State 
drinking water regulations, 

The court may enter, in an action 
brought under this subsection, such judg- 
ment as protection of public health may re- 
quire, taking into consideration the time 
necessary to comply and the availability of 
alternative water supplies; and, if the court 
determines that there has been a willful vio- 
lation of the regulation or schedule or other 
requirement with respect to which the ac- 
tion was brought, the court may, taking 
into account the seriousness of the violation, 
the population at risk, and other appropri- 
ate factors, impose on the violator a civil 
penalty of not to exceed $5,000 for each day 
in which such violation occurs. 

“(c) Each owner or operator of a public 
water system shall give notice to the persons 
served by it— 

“(1) of any failure on the part of the 
public water system to— 

“(A) comply with an applicable maximum 
contaminant level or treatment technique 
requirement of, or a testing procedure pre- 
scribed by, a national primary drinking water 
regulation, or 

“(B) perform monitoring required by sec- 
tion 1445(a), and 

“(2) if the public water system is subject 
to a variance granted under section 1415 
(a) (1) (A) or 1415(a) (2) for an inability to 
meet a maximum contaminant level require- 
ment or is subject to an exemption granted 
under section 1416, of— 

“(A) the existence of such varlance or ex- 
emption, and 

“(B) any failure to comply with the re- 
quirements of any schedule prescribed pur- 
suant to the variance or exemption. 


The Administrator shall by regulation pre- 
scribe the form and manner for giving such 
notice. Such notice shall be given not less 
than once every 3 months, shall be given by 
publication in a newspaper of general cir- 
culation serving the area served by each such 
water system (as determined by the Admin- 
istrator), shall be furnished to the other 
communications media serving such area, 
and shall be furnished to the communica- 
tions media as soon as practicable after the 
discovery of the violation with respect to 
which the notice is required. If the water 
bills of a public water system are issued more 
often than once every 3 months, such notice 
shall be included in at least one water bill 
of the system every 3 months, and if a public 
water system issues its water bills less often 
than once every 3 months, such notice shall 
be included in each of the water bills issued 
by the system. Any person who willfully vio- 
lates this subsection or regulations there- 
under shall be fined not more than $5,000. 

“(a) Whenever, on the basis of informa- 
tion available to him, the Administrator 
finds that within a reasonable time after na- 
tional secondary drinking water regulations 
have been promulgated, one or more public 
water systems in a State do not comply with 
such secondary regulations, and that such 
noncompliance appears to result from a fail- 
ure of such State to take reasonable action 
to assure that public water systems through- 
out such State meet such secondary regula- 
tions, he shall so notify the State. 

“(e) Nothing in this title shall diminish 
any authority of a State or political subdivi- 
sion to adopt or enforce any law or regula- 
tion respecting drinking water regulations or 
public water systems, but no such law or 
regulation shall relieve any person of any 
requirement otherwise applicable under this 
title. 

“(f) If the Administrator makes a finding 
of noncompliance (described in subparagraph 
(A) or (B) of subsection (a)(1)) with re- 
spect to a public water system in a State 
which has primary enforcement responsi- 
bility, the Administrator may, for the pur- 
pose of assisting that State in carrying out 
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such responsibility and upon the petition of 
such State or public water system or persons 
served by such system, hold, after appropri- 
ate notice, public hearings for the purpose of 
gathering information from technical or 
other experts, Federal, State, or other public 
officials, representatives of such public water 
system, persons served by such system, and 
other interested persons on— 

“(1) the ways in which such system can 
within the earliest feasible time be brought 
into compliance with the regulation or re- 
quirement with respect to which such find- 
ing was made, and 

“(2) the means for the maximum feasible 
protection of the public health during any 
period in which such system is not in com- 
pliance with a national primary drinking 
water regulation or requirement applicable to 
@ variance or exemption. 


On the basis of such hearings the Adminis- 
trator shall issue recommendations which 
shall be sent to such State and public water 
system and shall be made available to the 
public and communications media, 


“VARIANCES 


“Sec, 1415. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this part, variances from na- 
tional primary drinking water regulations 
may be granted as follows: 

“(1)(A) A State which has primary en- 
forcement responsibility for public water 
systems may grant one or more variances 
from an applicable national primary drink- 
ing water regulation to one or more public 
water systems within its jurisdiction which, 
because of characteristics of the raw water 
sources which are reasonably available to 
the systems, cannot meet the requirements 
respecting the maximum contaminant levels 
of such drinking water regulation despite 
application of the best technology, treat- 
ment techniques, or other means, which the 
Administrator finds are generally available 
(taking costs into consideration). Before a 
State may grant a variance under this sub- 
paragraph, the State must find that the 
variance will not result in an unreasonable 
risk to health. If a State grants a public 
water system a variance under this subpara- 
graph, the State shall prescribe within one 
year of the date the variance is granted, a 
schedule for— 

“(i) compliance (including increments of 
progress) by the public water system with 
each contaminant level requirement with 
respect to which the variance was granted, 
and 

“(ii) implementation by the public water 
system of such control measures as the State 
may require for each contaminant, subject 
to such contaminant level requirement, 
during the period ending on the date com- 
pliance with such requirement is required. 


Before a schedule prescribed by a State 
pursuant to this subparagraph may take ef- 
fect, the State shall provide notice and op- 
portunity for a public hearing on the sched- 
ule. A notice given pursuant to the preced- 
ing sentence may cover the prescribing of 
more than one such schedule and a hearing 
held pursuant to such notice shall include 
each of the schedules covered by the notice. 
A schedule prescribed pursuant to this sub- 
paragraph for a public water system granted 
a variance shall require compliance by the 
system with each contaminant level re- 
quirement with respect to which the vari- 
ance was granted as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable (as the State may reasonably deter- 
mine). 

“(B) A State which has primary enforce- 
ment responsibility for public water systems 
may grant to one or more public water sys- 
tems within its jurisdiction one or more 
variances from any provision of a national 
primary drinking water regulation which re- 
quires the use of a specified treatment tech- 
nique with respect to a contaminant if the 
public water system applying for the variance 
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demonstrates to the satisfaction of the State 
that such treatment technique is not neces- 
sary to protect the health of persons because 
of the nature of the raw water source of such 
system. A variance granted under this sub- 
paragraph shall be conditioned on such moni- 
toring and other requirements as the Admin- 
istrator may prescribe. 

“(C) Before a variance proposed to be 
granted by a State under subparagraph (A) 
or (B) may take effect, such State shall pro- 
vide notice and opportunity for public hear- 
ing on the proposed variance. A notice given 
pursuant to the preceding sentence may cover 
the granting of more than one variance and 
a hearing held pursuant to such notice shall 
include each of the variances covered by the 
notice. The State shall promptly notify the 
Administrator of all variances granted by it. 
Such notification shall contain the reason for 
the variance (and in the case of a variance 
under subparagraph (A), the basis for the 
finding required by that subparagraph before 
the granting of the variance) and documen- 
tation of the need for the variance. 

“(D) Each public water system’s variance 
granted by a State under subparagraph (A) 
shall be conditioned by the State upon come 
pliance by the public water system with the 
schedule prescribed by the State pursuant to 
that subparagraph. The requirements of each 
schedule prescribed by a State pursuant to 
that subparagraph shall be enforceable by 
the State under its laws. Any requirement of 
& schedule on which a variance granted under 
that subparagraph is conditioned may be en- 
forced under section 1414 as if such require- 
ment was part of a national primary drinking 
water regulation. 

“(E) Each schedule prescribed by a State 
pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall be 
deemed approved by the Administrator unless 
the variance for which it was prescribed is 
revoked by the Administrator under subpara- 
graph (G) or the schedule is revised by the 
Administrator under such subparagraph. 

“(F) Not later than 18 months after the 
effective date of the interim national primary 
drinking water regulations the Administra- 
tor shall complete a comprehensive review 
of the variances granted under subparagraph 
(A) (and schedules prescribed pursuant 
thereto) and under subparagraph (B) by 
the States during the one-year period 
beginning on such effective date. The Ad- 
ministrator shall conduct such subsequent 
reviews of variances and schedules as he 
deems necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this title, but each subsequent review shall 
be completed within each 3-year period fol- 
lowing the completion of the first review 
under this subparagraph. Before conduct- 
ing any review under this subparagraph, the 
Administrator shall publish notice of the 
proposed review in the Federal Register. 
Such notice shall (i) provide information 
respecting the location of data and other 
information respecting the variances to be 
reviewed (including data and other informa- 
tion concerning new scientific matters bear- 
ing on such variances), and (il) advise of 
the opportunity to submit comments on the 
variances reviewed and on the need for con- 
tinuing them. Upon completion of any such 
review, the Administrator shall publish in 
the Federal Register the results of his re- 
view together with findings responsive to 
comments submitted in connection with 
such review, 

“(G) (1) If the Administrator finds that a 
State has. in a substantial number of in- 
stances, abused its discretion in granting 
variances under subparagraph (A) or (BY, 
or that in a substantial number of cases the 
State has failed to prescribe schedules in 
accordance with subparagraph (A), the Ad- 
ministrator shall notify the State of his 
findings. In determining if a State has abused 
its discretion in granting variances In a sub- 
stantial number of instances, the Adminis- 
trator shall consider the number of persons 
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who gre affected by the variances and if the 
requirements applicable to the granting of 
the variances were complied with. A notice 
under this clause shall— 

“(I) identify each public water system 
with respect to which the finding was made, 

“(II) specify the reasons for the finding, 
and 

“(III) as appropriate, propose revocations 
of specific variances or propose revised sched- 
ules or other requirements for specific public 
water systems granted variances, or both. 

“(ii) The Administrator shall provide rea- 
sonable notice and public hearing on the 
provisions of each notice given pursuant to 
clause (i) of this subparagraph. After a hear- 
ing on a notice pursuant to such clause, the 
Administrator shall (I) rescind the finding 
for which the notice was given and promptly 
notify the State of such rescission, or (II) 
promulgate (with such modifications as he 
deems appropriate) such variance revoca- 
tions and revised schedules or other require- 
ments proposed in such notice as he deems 
appropriate, Not later than 180 days after 
the date a notice is given pursuant to clause 
(i) of this subparagraph, the Administrator 
shall complete the hearing on the notice and 
take the action required by the preceding 
sentence. 

“(ili) If a State is notified under clause 
(i) of this subparagraph of a finding of the 
Administrator made with respect to a vari- 
ance granted a public water system within 
that State or to a schedule or other require- 
ment for a variance and if, before a revoca- 
tion of such variance or a revision of such 
schedule or other requirement promulgated 
by the Administrator takes effect, the State 
takes corrective action with respect to such 
variance or schedule or other requirement 
which the Administrator determines makes 
his finding inapplicable to such variance or 
schedule or other requirement, the Admin- 
istrator shall rescind the application of his 
finding to that variance or schedule or other 
requirement. No variance revocation or re- 
vised schedule or other requirement may 
take effect before the expiration of 90 days 
following the date of the notice in which 
the revocation or revised schedule or other 
requirement was proposed. 

“(2) If a State does not have primary en- 
forcement responsibility for public water 
systems, the Administrator shall have the 
same authority to grant variances in such 
State as the State would have under para- 
graph (1) if it had primary enforcement 
responsibility. 

“(3) The Administrator may grant a vari- 
ance from any treatment technique require- 
ment of a national primary drinking water 
regulation upon a showing by any person 
that an alternative treatment technique not 
included in such requirement is at least as 
efficient in lowering the level of the con- 
taminant with respect to which such re- 
quirement was prescribed. A variance under 
this paragraph shall be conditioned on the 
use of the alternative treatment technique 
which is the basis of the variance. 

“(b) Any schedule or other requirement on 
which a variance granted under paragraph 
(1) (B) or (2) of subsection (a) is condi- 
tioned may be enforced under section 1414 as 
if such schedule or other requirement was 
part of a national primary drinking water 
regulation. 

“(c) Ifan application for a variance under 
subsection (a) is made, the State receiving 
the application or the Administrator, as the 
case may be, shall act upon such application 
within a reasonable period (as determined 
under regulations prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator) after the date of its submission. 

“(a) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘treatment technique requirement’ means a 
requirement in a national primary drinking 
water regulation which specifies for a con- 
taminant (im accordance with section 1401 
(1) (C) (il) ) each treatment technique known 
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to the Administrator which leads to a reduc- 
tion in the level of such contaminant suf- 
ficient to satisfy the requirements of section 
1412(b) (3). 

“EXEMPTIONS 

“Sec. 1416. (a) A State which has primary 
enforcement responsibility may exempt any 
public water system within the State’s juris- 
diction from any requirement respecting a 
maximum contaminant level or any treat- 
ment technique requirement, or from both, 
of an applicable national primary drinking 
water regulation upon a finding that— 

“(1) due to compelling factors (which may 
include economic factors), the public water 
system is unable to comply with such con- 
taminant level or treatment technique re- 
quirement, 

“(2) the public water system was in opera- 
tion on the effective date of such contami- 
nant level or treatment technique require- 
ment, and 

“(3) the granting of the exemption will 
not result in an unreasonable risk to health. 

“(b) (1) If a State grants a public water 
system an exemption under subsection (a), 
the State shall prescribe, within one year of 
the date the exemption is granted, a schedule 
tor— 

“(A) compliance (including increments of 
progress) by the public water system with 
each contaminant level requirement and 
treatment technique requirement with re- 
spect to which the exemption was granted, 
and 

“(B) implementation by the public water 
system of such control measures as the State 
may require for each contaminant, subject 
to such contaminant level requirement or 
treatment technique requirement, during the 
period ending on the date compliance with 
such requirement is required. 


Before a schedule prescribed by a State pur- 
suant to this subsection may take effect, the 
State shall provide notice and opportunity 
for a public hearing on the schedule. A no- 
tice given pursuant to the preceding sen- 
tence may cover the prescribing of more than 
one such schedule and a hearing held pur- 
suant to such notice shall include each of 
the schedules covered by the notice. 

“(2)(A) A schedule prescribed pursuant 
to this subsection for a public water system 
granted an exemption under subsection (a) 
shall require compliance by the system with 
each contaminant level and treatment tech- 
nique requirement with respect to which the 
exemption was granted as expeditiously as 
practicable (as the State may reasonably 
determine) but (except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B))— 

“(i) in the case of an exemption granted 
with respect to a contaminant level or treat- 
ment technique requirement prescribed by 
the interim national primary drinking water 
regulations promulgated under section 1412 
(a), not later than January 1, 1981; and 

“(ii) in the case of an exemption granted 
with respect to a contaminant level or treat- 
ment technique requirement prescribed by 
revised national primary drinking water 
regulations, not later than seven years after 
the date such requirement takes effect. 

“(B) Notwithstanding clauses (1) and (ii) 
of subparagraph (A) of this paragraph, the 
final date for compliance prescribed in a 
schedule prescribed pursuant to this sub- 
section for an exemption granted for a pub- 
lic water system which (as determined by 
the State granting the exemption) has en- 
tered into an enforceable agreement to be- 
come & part of a regional public water sys- 
tem shall— 

“(1) in the case of a schedule prescribed 
for an exemption granted with respect to a 
contaminant level or treatment technique 
requirement prescribed by interim national 
primary drinking water regulations, be not 
later than January 1, 1983; and 

“(ii) in the case of a schedule prescribed 
for an exemption granted with respect to a 
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contaminant level or treatment technique 
requirement prescribed by revised national 
primary drinking water regulations, be not 
later than nine years after such requirement 
takes effect. 

“(3) Each public water system's exemption 
granted by a State under subsection (a) 
shall be conditioned by the State upon com- 
pliance by the public water system with the 
schedule prescribed by the State pursuant 
to this subsection. The requirements of each 
schedule prescribed by a State pursuant to 
this subsection shall be enforceable by the 
State under its laws. Any requirement of a 
schedule on which an exemption granted 
under this section is conditioned may be 
enforced under section 1414 as if such re- 
quirement was part of a national primary 
drinking water regulation. 

“(4) Each schedule prescribed by a State 
pursuant to this subsection shall be deemed 
approved by the Administrator unless the 
exemption for which it was prescribed is 
revoked by the Administrator under sub- 
section (a) (2) or the schedule ts revised by 
the Administrator under such subsection. 

“(c) Each State which grants an exemp- 
tion under subsection (a) shall promptly 
notify the Administrator of the granting of 
such exemption. Such notification shall con- 
tain the reasons for the exemption (including 
the basis for the finding required by sub- 
section (a) (3) before the exemption may be 
granted) and document the need for the 
exemption. 

“(d)(1) Not later than 18 months after 
the effective date of the interim national 
primary drinking water regulations the Ad- 
ministrator shall complete a comprehensive 
review of the exemptions granted (and sched- 
ules prescribed pursuant thereto) by the 
States during the one-year period beginning 
on such effective date. The Administrator 
shall conduct such subsequent reviews of 
exemptions and schedules as he deems nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this title, 
but each subsequent review shall be com- 
pleted within each 3-year period following 
the completion of the first review under this 
subparagraph. Before conducting any review 
under this subparagraph, the Administrator 
shall publish notice of the proposed review 
in the Federal Register, Such notice shall 
(A) provide information respecting the lo- 
cation of data and other information re- 
specting the exemptions to be reviewed (in- 
cluding data and other information concern- 
ing new scientific matters bearing on such 
exemptions), and (B) advise of the oppor- 
tunity to submit comments on the exemp- 
tions reviewed and on the need for continu- 
ing them. Upon completion of any such re- 
view, the Administrator shall publish in the 
Federal Register the results of his review 
together with findings responsive to com- 
ments submitted in connection with such 
review. 

“*(2) (A) If the Administrator finds that a 
State has, in a substantial number of in- 
stances, abused its discretion in granting ex- 
emptions under subsection (a) or failed to 
prescribe schedules in accordance with sub- 
section (b), the Administrator shall notify 
the State of his finding. In determining if a 
State has abused its discretion in granting 
exemptions in a substantial number of in- 
stances, the Administrator shall consider the 
number of persons who are affected by the 
exemptions and if the requirements appli- 
eable to the granting of the exemptions 
were complied with. A notice under this sub- 
paragraph shall— 

“(i) identify each exempt public water 
system with respect to which the finding 
was made, 

a specify the reasons for the finding, 
an 

“(iil) as appropriate, propose revocations 
of specific exemptions or propose revised 
schedules for specific exempt public water 
systems, or both, 
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“(B) The Administrator shall provide rea- 
sonable notice and public hearing on the 
provisions of each notice given pursuant to 
subparagraph (A). After a hearing on a 
notice pursuant to subparagraph (A), the 
Administrator shall (i) rescind the finding 
for which the notice was given and promptly 
notify the State of such rescission, or (ii) 
promulgate (with such modifications as he 
deems appropriate) such exemption revoca- 
tions and revised schedules proposed in such 
notice as he deems appropriate. Not later 
than 180 days after the date a notice is given 
pursuant to subparagraph (A), the Admin- 
istrator shall complete the hearing on the 
notice and take the action required by the 
preceding sentence. 

“(C) If a State is notified under subpara- 
graph (A) of a finding of the Administrator 
made with respect to an exemption granted 
a public water system within that State or 
to a schedule prescribed pursuant to such an 
exemption and if before a revocation of such 
exemption or a revision of such schedule pro- 
mulgated by the Administrator takes effect 
the State takes corrective action with re- 
spect to such exemption or schedule which 
the Administrator determines makes his find- 
ing inapplicable to such exemption or sched- 
ule, the Administrator shall rescind the ap- 
plication of his finding to that exemption or 
schedule. No exemption revocation or revised 
schedule may take effect before the expira- 
tion of 90 days following the date of the no- 
tice in which the revocation or revised sched- 
ule was proposed. 

“(e) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘treatment technique requirement’ means a 
requirement in a national primary drinking 
water regulation which specifies for a con- 
taminant (in accordance with section 1401 
(1)(C)(ii)) each treatment technique 
known to the Administrator which leads to a 
reduction in the level of such contaminant 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of sec- 
tion 1412(b) (3). 

“(f) If a State does not have primary en- 
forcement responsibility for public water sys- 
tems, the Administrator shall have the same 
authority to exempt public water systems in 
such State from maximum contaminant lev- 
el requirements and treatment technique 
requirements under the same conditions and 
in the same manner as the State would be 
authorized to grant exemptions under this 
section if it had primary enforcement re- 
sponsibility. 

“(g) If an application for an exemption 
under this section is made, the State receiv- 
ing the application or the Administrator, as 
the case may be, shall act upon such applica- 
tion within a reasonable period (as deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed by the 
Administrator) after the date of its sub- 
mission, 

“PART C—PROTECTION OF UNDERGROUND 

Sources OF DRINKING WATER - 


“REGULATIONS FOR STATE PROGRAMS 


“Sec, 1421. (a) (1) The Administrator shall 
publish proposed regulations for State un- 
dergound injection control programs within 
180 days after the date of enactment 
of this title. Within 180 days after publica- 
tion of such proposed regulations, he shall 
promulgate such regulations with such 
modifications as he deems appropriate. Any 
regulation under this subsection may be 
amended from time to time. 

“(2) Any regulation under this section 
shall be proposed and promulgated in ac- 
cordance with section 553 of title 5, United 
States Code (relating to rulemaking), ex- 
cept that the Administrator shall provide 
opportunity for public hearing prior to pro- 
mulgation of such regulations. In proposing 
and promulgating regulations under this 
section, the Administrator shall consult with 
the Secretary, the National Drinking Water 
Advisory Council, and other appropriate 
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Federal entities and with interested State 
entities. 

“(b) (1) Regulations under subsection (a) 
for State underground injection programs 
shall contain minimum requirements for 
effective pro to prevent underground 
injection which endangers drinking water 
sources within the meaning of subsection 
(d) (2). Such regulations shall require that 
& State program, in order to be approved 
under section 1422— 

“(A) shall prohibit, effective three years 
after the date of the enactment of this title, 
any underground injection in such State 
which is not authorized by a permit issued 
by the State (except that the regulations 
may permit a State to authorize under- 
ground injection by rule); 

“(B) shall require (i) in the case of a 
program which provides for authorization 
of underground injection by permit, that 
the applicant for the permit to inject must 
satisfy the State that the underground in- 
jection will not endanger drinking water 
sources, and (ii) in the case of a program 
which provides for such an authorization 
by rule, that no rule may be promulgated 
which authorizes any underground injection 
which endangers drinking water sources; 

“(C) shall include inspection, monitoring, 
recordkeeping, and reporting requirements; 
and 

“(D) shall apply (1) as prescribed by sec- 
tion 1447 (b), to underground injections by 
Federal agencies, and (ii) to underground 
injections by any other person whether or 
not occurring on property owned or leased 
by the United States. 

“(2) Regulations of the Administrator 
under this section for State underground in- 
jection control programs may not prescribe 
requirements which interfere with or im- 
pede— 

“(A) the underground injection of brine 
or other fluids which are brought to the 
surface in connection with oil or natural gas 
production, or 

“(B) any underground injection for the 
secondary or tertiary recovery of oil or nat- 
ural gas, 


unless such requirements are essential to 
assure that underground sources of drink- 
ing water will not be endangered by such 
injection. 

“(c) (1) The Administrator may, upon ap- 
plication of the Governor of a State which 
authorizes underground injection by means 
of permits, authorize such State to issue 
(without regard to subsection (b) (1) (B) (i)) 
temporary permits for underground injec- 
tion which may be effective until the expira- 
tion of four years after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, if— 

“(A) the Administrator finds that the 
State has demonstrated that it is unable 
and could not reasonably have been able to 
process all permit applications within the 
time available; 

“(B) the Administrator determines the 
adverse effect on the environment of such 
temporary permits is not unwarranted; 

“(C) such temporary permits will be is- 
sued only with respect to injection wells in 
operation on the date on which such State's 
permit program approved under this part 
first takes effect and for which there was 
inadequate time to process its permit appli- 
cation; and 

“(D) the Administrator determines the 
temporary permits require the use of ade- 
quate safeguards established by rules adopted 
by him. 

“(2) The Administrator may, upon appli- 
cation of the Governor of a State which au- 
thorizes underground injection by means 
of permits, authorize such State to issue 
(without regard to subsection (b) (1) (B) (i)), 
but after reasonable notice and public hear- 
ing, one or more temporary permits each 
of which is applicable to a particular in- 
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jection well and to the underground injec- 
tion of a particular fluid and which may be 
effective until the expiration of four years 
after the date of enactment of this title, 
if: the State finds, on the record of such 
hearing— 

“(A) that technology (or other means) to 
permit safe injection of the fluid in accord- 
ance with the applicable underground in- 
jection control program is not generally 
available (taking costs into consideration); 

“(B) that injection of the fluid would be 
less harmful to health than the use of other 
available means of disposing of waste or 
producing the desired product; and 

“(C) that available technology or other 
means have been employed (and will be 
employed) to reduce the volume and toxicity 
of the fluid and to minimize the potentially 
adverse effect of the injection on the public 
health. 

“(d) For purposes of this part: 

“(1) The term ‘underground injection’ 
means the subsurface emplacement of fluids 
by well injection. 

“(2) Underground injection endangers 
drinking water sources if such injection may 
result in the presence in underground water 
which supplies or can reasonably be expected 
to supply any public water system of any 
contaminant, and if the presence of such 
contaminant may result in such system’s 
not complying with any national primary 
drinking water regulation or may otherwise 
adversely affect the health of persons. 
“STATE PRIMARY ENFORCEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


“Sec. 1422. (a) Within 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this title, the Admin- 
istrator shall list in the Federal Register each 
State for which in his judgment a State 
underground injection control program may 
be necessary to assure that underground in- 
jection will not endanger drinking water 
sources. Such list may be amended from time 
to time. 

“(b) (1) (A) Each State listed under sub- 
section (a) shall within 270 days after the 
date of promulgation of any regulation under 
section 1421 (or, if later, within 270 days 
after such State is first listed under sub- 
section (a)) submit to the Administrator an 
application which contains a showing satis- 
factory to the Administrator that the State— 

“(i) has adopted after reasonable notice 
and public hearings, and will implement, an 
underground injection control program 
which meets the requirements of regula- 
tions in effect under section 1421; and 

“(il) will keep such records and make 
such report with respect to its activities 
under its underground injection control pro- 
gram as the Administrator may require by 
regulation. 

“(B) Within 270 days of any amendment 
of a regulation under section 1421 revising or 
adding any requirement respecting State 
underground injection control programs, 
each State Hsted under subsection (a) shall 
submit (in such form and manner as the 
Administrator may require) a notice to the 
Administrator containing a showing satis- 
factory to him that the State underground 
injection control program meets the revised 
or added requirement. 

“(2) Within ninety days after the State's 
application under paragraph (1)(A) or 
notice under paragraph (1)(B) and after 
reasonable opportunity for presentation of 
views, the Administrator shall by rule either 
approve, disapprove, or approve in part and 
disapprove in part, the State's underground 
injection control program. 

“(3) If the Administrator approves the 
State’s program under paragraph (2), the 
State shall have primary enforcement 
responsibility for underground water sources 
until such time as the Administrator deter- 
mines, by rule, that such State no longer 
meets the requirements of clause (i) or (ii) 
of paragraph (1) (A) of this subsection. 
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“(#) Before promulgating any rule under 
paragraph (2) or (3) of this subsection, the 
Administrator shall provide opportunity for 
public hearing respecting such rule. 

“(c) If the Administrator disapproves a 
State's program (or part thereof) under sub- 
section (b) (2), if the Administrator deter- 
mines under subsection (b) (3) that a State 
no longer meets the requirements of clause 
(i) or (ii) of subsection (b)(1)(A), or if a 
State fails to submit an application or no- 
tice before the date of expiration of the 
period specified in subsection (b)(1), the 
Administrator shall by regulation within 90 
days after the date of such disapproval, de- 
termination, or expiration (as the case may 
be) prescribe (and may from time to time 
by regulation revise) a program applicable 
to such State meeting the requirements of 
section 1421(b). Such program may not in- 
clude requirements which interfere with or 
impede— 

“(1) the underground injection of brine or 
other fluids which are brought to the sur- 
face in connection with oil or natural gas 
production, or 

“(2) any underground injection for the 
secondary or tertiary recovery of oil or nat- 
ural gas, 
unless such requirements are essential to 
assure that underground sources of drink- 
ing water will not be endangered by such 
injection. Such program shall apply in such 
State to the extent that a program adopted 
by such State which the Administrator de- 
termines meets such requirements is not 


in effect. Before promulgating any regulation 
under this section, the Administrator shall 
provide opportunity for public hearing re- 
specting such regulation. 

“(d) For purposes of this title, the term 
‘applicable underground injection control 
program’ with respect to a State means the 


program (or most recent amendment there- 
of) (1) which has been adopted by the 
State and which has been approved under 
subsection (b), or (2) which has been pre- 
scribed by the Administrator under subsec- 
tion (c). 

“FAILURE OF STATE TO ASSURE ENFORCEMENT 

OF PROGRAM 


“Sec. 1428. (a) (1) Whenever the Adminis- 
trator finds during a period during which a 
State has primary enforcement responsibility 
for underground water sources (within the 
meaning of section 1422(b)(3)) that any 
person who is subject to a requirement of 
an applicable underground injection control 
program in such State is violating such re- 
quirement, he shall so notify the State and 
the person violating such requirement. If the 
Administrator finds such failure to comply 
extends beyond the thirtieth day after the 
date of such notice, he shall give public 
notice of such finding and request the State 
to report within 15 days after the date of 
such public notice as to the steps being 
taken to bring such person into compliance 
with such requirement (including reasons 
for anticipated steps to be taken to bring 
such person into compliance with such re- 
quirement and for any failure to take steps 
to bring such person into compliance with 
such requirement). If— 

“(A) such failure to comply extends be- 
yond the sixtieth day after the date of the 
notice given pursuant to the first sentence 
of this paragraph, and 

“(B) (i) the State fails to submit the re- 
port requested by the Administrator within 
the time period prescribed by the preceding 
sentence, or 

“(ii) the State submits such report with- 
in such period but the Administrator, after 
considering the report, determines that by 
failing to take necessary steps to bring such 
person into compliance by such sixtieth day 
the State abused its discretion in carrying 
out primary enforcement responsibility for 
underground water sources, 
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the Administrator may commence a civil ac- 
tion under subsection (b) (1). 

*(2) Whenever the Administrator finds 
during a period during which a State does 
not have primary enforcement responsibil- 
ity for underground water sources that any 
person subject to any requirement of any ap- 
plicable underground injection control pro- 
gram in such State is violating such re- 
quirement, he may commence & civil action 
under subsection (b) (1). 

“(b) (1) When authorized by subsection 
(a), the Administrator may bring a civil ac- 
tion under this paragraph in the appropriate 
United States district court to require com- 
pliance with any requirement of an appli- 
cable underground injection control pro- 
gram. The court may enter such Judgment 
as protection of public health may require, 
including, in the case of an action brought 
against a person who violates an applicable 
requirement of an underground injection 
control program and who is located in a 
State which has primary enforcement re- 
sponsibility for underground water sources, 
the imposition of 4 civil penalty of not to 
exceed $5,000 for each day such person vio- 
lates such requirement after the expiration 
of 60 days after receiving notice under sub- 
section (a) (1). 

(2) Any person who violates any require- 
ment of an applicable underground injection 
control program to which he is subject dur- 
ing any period for which the State does not 
have primary enforcement responsibility for 
underground water sources (A) shall be sub- 
ject to a civil penalty of not more than 
$5,000 for each day of such violation, or (B) 
if such violation is willful, such person may, 
in lieu of the civil penalty authorized by 
clause (B), be fined not more than $10,000 
for each day of such violation. 

“(c) Nothing in this title shall diminish 
any authority of a State or political subdivi- 
sion to adopt or enforce any law or regula- 
tion respecting underground injection but no 
such law or regulation shall relieve any per- 
son of any requirement otherwise applicable 
under this title. 

“INTERIM REGULATION OF UNDERGROUND 
INJECTIONS 


"SEC, 1424, (a) (1) Any person may petition 
the Administrator to have an area of a State 
(or States) designated as an area in which 
no new underground injection well may be 
operated during the period beginning on the 
date of the designation and ending on the 
date on which the applicable underground 
injection control program covering such area 
takes effect unless a permit for the operation 
of such well has been issued by the Adminis- 
trator under subsection (b). The Adminis- 
trator may so designate an area within a 
State if he finds that the area has one aqui- 
fer which is the sole or principal drinking 
water source for the area and which, if con- 
taminated, would create a significant hazard 
to public health. 

“(2) Upon receipt of a petition under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Adminis- 
trator shall publish it in the Federal Register 
and shall provide an opportunity to inter- 
ested persons to submit written data, views, 
or arguments thereon. Not later than the 30th 
day following the date of the publication of 
a petition under this paragraph in the Fed- 
eral Register, the Administrator shall either 
make the designation for which the petition 
is submitted or deny the petition. 

“(b) (1) During the period beginning on 
the date an area is designated under subsec- 
tion (a) and ending on the date the appli- 
cable underground injection control program 
covering such area takes effect, no new under- 
ground injection well may be operated in such 
area unless the Administrator has issued a 
permit for such operation. 

“(2) Any person may petition the Admin- 
istrator for the issuance of a permit for the 
operation of such a well in such an area. A 
petition submitted under this paragraph shall 
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be submitted in such manner and contain 
such information as the Administrator may 
require by regulation. Upon receipt of such a 
petition, the Administrator shall publish it 
in the Federal Register. The Administrator 
Shall give notice of any proceeding on a peti- 
tion and shall provide opportunity for agency 
hearing. The Administrator shall act upon 
such petition on the record of any hearing 
held pursuant to the preceding sentence re- 
specting such petition. Within 120 days of 
the publication in the Federal Register of a 
petition submitted under this paragraph, the 
Administrator shall either issue the permit 
for which the petition was submitted or shall 
deny its issuance. 

“(3) The Administrator may issue a pér- 
mit for the operation of a new underground 
injection well in an area designated under 
subsection (a) only if he finds that the op- 
eration of such well will not cause contami- 
nation of the aquifer of such area so as to 
create a significant hazard to public health, 
The Administrator may condition the issu- 
ance of such a permit upon the use of such 
control measures in connection with the 
operation of such well, for which the permit 
is to be issued, as he deems necessary to 
assure that the operation of the well will not 
contaminate the aquifer of the designated 
area in which the well is located so as to 
create a significant hazard to public health. 

“(c) Any person who operates a new under- 
ground injection well in violation of subsec- 
tion (b) (1) shall be subject to a civil penalty 
of not more than $5,000 for each day in 
which such violation occurs, or (2) if such 
violation is willful, such person may, in leu 
of the civil penalty authorized by clause (1), 
be fined not more than $10,000 for each day 
in which such violation occurs, If the Ad- 
ministrator has reason to believe that any 
person is violating or will violate subsection 
(b), he may petition the United States dis- 
trict court to issue a temporary restraining 
order or injunction (including a mandatory 
injunction) to enforce such subsection. 

“(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘new underground injection well’ means an 
underground injection well whose operation 
was not approved by appropriate State and 
Federal agencies before the date of the en- 
actment of this title. 

“(e) If the Administrator determines, on 
his own initiative or upon petition, that an 
area has an aquifer which is the sole or 
principal drinking water source for the area 
and which, if contaminated, would create a 
significant hazard to public health, he shall 
publish notice of that determination in the 
Federal Register, After the publication of 
any such notice, no commitment for Federal 
financial assistance (through a grant, con- 
tract, loan guarantee, or otherwise) may be 
entered into for any project which the Ad- 
ministrator determines may contaminate 
such aquifer through a recharge zone so as 
to create a significant hazard to public 
health, but a commitment for Federal finan- 
cial assistance may, if authorized under an- 
other provision of law, be entered into to 
plan or design the project to assure that it 
will not so contaminate the aquifer. 

“Pant D—EMERGENCY POWERS 
“EMERGENCY POWERS 


“Sec. 1431. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this title, the Administrator, 
upon receipt of information that a contam 
inant which is present in or is likely to enter 
a public water system may present an im- 
minent and substantial endangerment to the 
health of persons, and that appropriate State 
and local authorities have not acted to pro- 
tect the health of such persons, may take 
such actions as he may deem necessary in 
order to protect the health of such persons. 
To the extent he determines it to be practi- 
cable in light of such imminent endanger- 
ment, he shall consult with the State and 
local authorities in order to confirm the cor- 
rectness of the information on which action 
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proposed to be taken under this subsection 
is based and to ascertain the action which 
such authorities are or will be taking. The 
action which the Administrator may take 
may include (but shall not be limited to) 
(1) issuing such orders as may be necessary 
to protect the health of persons who are or 
may be users of such system (including 
travelers), and (2) commencing a civil ac- 
tion for appropriate relief, including a re- 
straining order or permanent or temporary 
injunction. 

“(b) Any person who willfully violates or 
fails or refuses to comply with any order is- 
sued by the Administrator under subsection 
(a)(1) may, in an action brought in the 
appropriate United States district court to 
enforce such order, be fined not more than 
$5,000 for each day in which such violation 
occurs or failure to comply continues. 


“Parr E—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“ASSURANCE OF AVAILABILITY OF ADEQUATE 
SUPPLIES OF CHEMICALS NECESSARY FOR 
TREATMENT OF WATER 


“Sec. 1441, (a) If any person who uses 
chlorine, activated carbon, lime, ammonia, 
soda ash, potasslum permanganate, caustic 
soda, or other chemical or substance for the 
purpose of treating water in any public 
water system or in any public treatment 
works determines that the amount of such 
chemical or substance necessary to effectively 
treat such water is not reasonably available 
to him or will not be so available to him 
when required for the effective treatment of 
such water, such person may apply to the 
Administrator for a certification (herein- 
after in this section referred to as a ‘certifi- 
cation of need’) that the amount of such 
chemical or substance which such person 
requires to effectively treat such water is not 
reasonably available to him or will not be so 
available when required for the effective 
treatment of such water. 

“(b) (1) An application for a certification 
of need shall be in such form and submitted 
in such manner as the Administrator may re- 
quire and shall (A) specify the persons the 
applicant determines are able to provide the 
chemical or substance with respect to which 
the application is submitted, (B) specify the 
persons from whom the applicant has sought 
such chemical or substance, and (C) con- 
tain such other information as the Adminis- 
trator may require. 

“(2) Upon receipt of an application under 
this section, the Administrator shall (A) 
publish in the Federal Register a notice of 
the receipt of the application and a brief 
summary of it, (B) notify in writing cach 
person whom the President or his delegate 
(after consultation with the Administrator) 
determines could be made subject to an or- 
der required to be issued upon the issuance 
of the certification of need applied for in 
such application, and (C) provide an oppor- 
tunity for the submission of written com- 
ments on such application. The require- 
ments of the preceding sentence of this 
paragraph shall not apply when the Adminis- 
trator for good cause finds (and incorporates 
the finding with & brief statement of reasons 
therefor in the order issued) that waiver of 
such requirements is necessary in order to 
protect the public health. 

“(3) Within 30 days after— 


“(A) the date a notice is published under 
paragraph (2) in the Federal Register with 
respect to an application submitted under 
this section for the issuance of a certifica- 
tion of need, or 

“(B) the date on which such application 
is received if as authorized by the second 
sentence of such paragraph no notice is 
published with respect to such application, 
the Administrator shall take action either 
to issue or deny the issuance of a certifica- 
tion of need. 
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“(c)(1) If the Administrator finds that 
the amount of a chemical or substance nec- 
essary for an applicant under an applica- 
tion submitted under this section to effec- 
tively treat water in a public water system 
or in a public treatment works is not rea- 
sonably available to the applicant or will 
not be so available to him when required for 
the effective treatment of such water, the 
Administrator shall issue a certification of 
need. Not later than seven days following 
the issuance of such certification, the Pres- 
ident or his delegate shall issue an order 
requiring the provision to such person of 
such amounts of such chemical or substance 
as the Administrator deems necessary in the 
certification of need issued for such person. 
Such order shall apply to such manufactur- 
ers, producers, processors, distributors, and 
repackagers of such chemical or substance 
as the President or his delegate deems nec- 
essary and appropriate, except that such 
order may not apply to any manufacturer, 
producer, or processor of such chemical or 
substance who manufactures, produces, or 
processes (as the case may be) such chemi- 
cal or substance solely for its own use, Per- 
sons subject to an order issued under this 
section shall be given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to consult with the President or his 
delegate with respect to the implementation 
of the order. 

(2) Orders which are to be issued under 
paragraph (1) to manufacturers, producers, 
and processors of a chemical or substance 
shall be equitably apportioned, as far as 
practicable, among all manufacturers, pro- 
ducers, and processors of such chemical or 
substance; and orders which are to be issued 
under paragraph (1) to distributors and re- 
packagers of a chemical or substance shall 
be equitably apportioned, as far as practi- 
cable, among all distributors and repack- 
agers of such chemical or substance. In 
apportioning orders issued under paragraph 
(1) to manufacturers, producers, processors, 
distributors, and repackagers of chlorine, the 
President or his delegate shall, in carrying 
out the requirements of the preceding sen- 
tence, consider— 

“(A) the geographical relationships and 
established commercial relationships be- 
tween such manufacturers, producers, proc- 
essors, distributors, and repackagers and the 
persons for whom the orders are issued; 

“(B) in the case of orders to be issued to 
producers of chlorine, the (i) amount of 
chlorine historically supplied by each such 
producer to treat water in public water sys- 
tems and public treatment works, and (ii) 
share of each such producer of the total 
annual production of chlorine in the United 
States; and 

“(C) such other factors as the President or 
his delegate may determine are relevant to 
the apportionment of orders in accordance 
with the requirements of the preceding sen- 
tence, 

“(3) Subject to subsection (f), any person 
for whom a certification of need has been 
issued under this subsection may upon the 
expiration of the order issued under para- 
graph (1) upon such certification apply un- 
der this section for additional certifications. 

“(d) There shall be available as a defense 
te any action brought for breach of contract 
in a Federal or State court arising out of de- 
lay or failure to provide, sell, or offer for sale 
or exchange a chemical or substance subject 
to an order issued pursuant to subsection 
(c) (1), that such delay or failure was caused 
solely by compliance with such order. 

“(e) (1) Whoever knowingly falls to com- 
ply with any order issued pursuant to sub- 
section (c) (1) shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 for each such failure to comply. 

“(2) Whoever fails to comply with any or- 
der issued pursuant to subsection (c) (1) 
shall be subject to a civil penalty of not more 
than $2,500 for each such failure to comply. 
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“(3) Whenever the Administrator or the 
President or his delegate has reason to be- 
lieve that any person is violating or will 
violate any order issued pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c)(1), he may petition a United 
States district court to issue a temporary re- 
straining order or preliminary or permanent 
injunction (including ea mandatory injunc- 
tion) to enforce the provision of such order. 

“(f) No certification of need or order 
issued under this section may remain in 
eifect— 

“(1) for more than one year, or 

“(2) after June 30, 1977, whichever occurs 
first. 

“RESEARCH, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, INFORMA- 
TION TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


“Sec. 1442. (a)(1) The Administrator may 
conduct research, studies, and demonstra- 
tions relating to the causes, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, control, and prevention of physical and 
mental diseases and other impairments of 
man resulting directly or indirectly from 
contaminants in water, or to the provision of 
a dependably safe supply of drinking water, 
including— 

“(A) improved methods (i) to identify and 
measure the existence of contaminants in 
drinking water (including methods which 
may be used by State and local health and 
water Officials), and (ii) to identify the 
source of such contaminants; 

“(B) improved methods to identify and 
measure the health effects of contaminants 
in drinking water; 

“(C) new methods of treating raw water 
to prepare it for drinking, so as to improve 
the efficiency of water treatment and to re- 
move contaminants from water; 

“(D) improved methods for providing a 
dependably safe supply of drinking water, 
including improvements in water purifica- 
tion and distribution, and methods of assess- 
ing the health related hazards of drinking 
water; and 

“(E) improved methods of protecting un- 
derground water sources of public water sys- 
tems from contamination. 

“(2) The Administrator shall, to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible, provide technical as- 
sistance to the States and municipalities in 
the establishment and administration of 
public water system supervision programs 
(as defined in section 14¢3(c)(1)). 

“(3) The Administrator shall conduct 
studies, and make periodic reports to Con- 
gress, on the costs of carrying out regula- 
tions prescribed under section 1412, 

“(4) The Administrator shall conduct a 
survey and study of— 

“(A) disposal of waste (including residen- 
tial waste) which may endanger under- 
ground water which supplies, or can rea- 
sonably be expected to supply, any public 
water systems, and 

“(B) means of control of such waste dis- 
posal. Not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of this title, he shall transmit 
to the Congress the results of such survey and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as he deems appropriate. 

“(5) The Administrator shall carry out a 
study of methods of underground injection 
which do not result in the degradation of 
underground drinking water sources. 

“(6) The Administrator shall carry out a 
study of methods of preventing, detecting, 
and dealing with surface spills of contami- 
nants which may degrade underground water 
sources for public water systems. 

“(7) The Administrator shall carry out a 
study of virus contamination of drinking 
water sources and means of control of such 
contamination, 

“(8) The Administrator shall carry out a 
study of the nature and extent of the impact 
on underground water which supplies or can 
reasonably be expected to supply public 
water systems of (A) abandoned injection 
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or extraction wells; (B) intensive applica- 
tion of pesticides and fertilizers in under- 
ground water recharge areas; and (C) ponds, 
pools, lagoons, pits, or other surface disposal 
of contaminants in underground water re- 
charge areas. 

“(9) The Administrator shall conduct a 
comprehensive study of public water supplies 
and drinking water sources to determine the 
nature, extent, sources of and means of con- 
trol of contamination by chemicals or other 
substances suspected of being carcinogenic. 
Not later than six months after the date of 
enactment of this title, he shall transmit to 
the Congress the initial results of such study, 
together with such recommendations for 
further review and corrective action as he 
deems appropriate. 

“(b) In carrying out this title, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to— 

“(1) collect and make available informa- 
tion pertaining to research, investigations, 
and demonstrations with respect to providing 
a dependably safe supply of drinking water 
together with appropriate recommendations 
in connection therewith; 

“(2) make available research facilities of 
the Agency to appropriate public authori- 
ties, institutions, and individuals engaged in 
studies and research relating to the purposes 
of this title; 

“(3) make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts with, any public agency, educational 
institution, and any other organization, in 
accordance with procedures prescribed by the 
Administrator, under which he may pay all 
or a part of the costs (as may be determined 
by the Administrator) of any project or 
activity which is designed— 

“(A) to develop, expand, or carry out a 
program (which may combine training edu- 
cation and employment) for training per- 
sons for occupations involving the public 
health aspects of providing safe drinking 
water; 

“(B) to train inspectors and supervisory 
personnel to train or supervise persons in 
occupations involving the public health as- 
pects of providing safe drinking water; or 

“(C) to develop and expand the capability 
of programs of States and municipalities to 
carry out the purposes of this title (other 
than by carrying out State programs of pub- 
lic water system supervision or underground 
water source protection (as defined in sec- 
tion 1443(d))). 

“(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of this 
section $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975; $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976; and $35,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1977. 

“GRANTS FOR STATE PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 1443. (a)(1) For allotments made 
pursuant to paragraph (4), the Administra- 
tor may make grants to States to carry out 
public water system supervision programs. 

“(2) No grant may be made under para- 
graph (1) unless an application therefor has 
been submitted to the Administrator in such 
form and manner as he may require. The 
Administrator may not approve an applica- 
tion of a State for its first grant under para- 
graph (1) unless he determines that the 
State— 

“(A) has established or will establish 
within one year from the date of such grant 
a public water system supervision program, 
and 

“(B) will, within that one year, assume 
primary enforcement responsibility for pub- 
lic water systems within the State. 

No grant may be made to a State under 
paragraph (1) for any period beginning more 
than one year after the date of the State's 
first grant unless the State has assumed and 
maintains primary enforcement responsibil- 
ity for public water systems within the 
State. 

No State shall receive less than 1 per centum 
of the annual appropriation for grants under 
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paragraph (1): Provided, That the Adminis- 
trator may, by regulation, reduce such per- 
centage in accordance with the criteria spec- 
ified in this paragraph: And provided 
further, That such percentage shall not apply 
to grants allotted to Guam, American Samoa, 
or the Virgin Islands. 

“(3) A grant under paragraph (1) shall 
be made to cover not more than 75 per 
centum of the grant recipient's costs (as de- 
termined under regulations of the Adminis- 
trator) in carrying out, during the one-year 
period beginning on the date the grant is 
made, a public water system supervision 
program. 

“(4) In each fiscal year the Administrator 
shall, in accordance with regulations, allot 
the sums appropriated for such year under 
paragraph (5) among the States on the basis 
of population, geographical area, number of 
public water systems, and other relevant 
factors. To the extent the applicable appro- 
priation permits, the allotment of a State for 
any fiscal year shall not be less than $50,000. 

“(5) For purposes of making grants under 
paragraph (1) there are authorized to be 
appropriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, and $25,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1977. 

“(b) (1) From allotments made pursuant 
to paragraph (4), the Administrator may 
make grants to States to carry out under- 
ground water source protection programs. 

“(2) No grant may be made under para- 
graph (1) unless an application therefor 
has been submitted to the Administrator in 
such form and manner as he may require. 
The Administrator may not approve an ap- 
plication of a State for its first grant under 
paragraph (1) unless he determines that the 
State— 

“(A) has established or will establish with- 
in two years from the date of such grant an 
underground water source protection, and 

“(B) will, within such two years, assume 
primary enforcement responsibility for 
underground water sources within the State. 


No grant may be made to a State under 
paragraph (1) for any period beginning 
more than two years after the date of the 
State's first grant unless the State has as- 
sumed and maintains primary enforcement 
responsibility for underground water sources 
within the State. 

“(3) A grant under paragraph (1) shall 
be made to cover not more than 75 per cen- 
tum of the grant recipient’s costs (as deter- 
mined under regulations of the Adminis- 
trator) in carrying out, during the one- 
year period beginning on the date the grant 
is made, an underground water source pro- 
tection program. 

“(4) In each fiscal year the Administrator 
shall, in accordance with regulations, allot 
the sums appropriated for such year under 
paragraph (5) among the States on the basis 
of population, geographical area, and other 
relevant factors. 

“(5) For purposes of making grants under 
paragraph (1) there are authorized to be 
appropriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, and $7,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1977. 

“(c) For purposes of this section: 

“(1) The term ‘public water system super- 
vision program’ means a program for the 
adoption and enforcement of drinking water 
regulations (with such variances and exemp- 
tions from such regulations under conditions 
and in a manner which is not less stringent 
than the conditions under, and the manner 
in, which variances and exemptions may be 
granted under sections 1415 and 1416) which 
are no less stringent than the national pri- 
mary drinking water regulations under sec- 
tion 1412, and for keeping records and mak- 
ing reports required by section 1413(a) (3). 

“(2) The term ‘underground water source 
protection program’ means a program for 
the adoption and enforcement of a program 
which meets the requirements of regulations 
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under section 1421 and for keeping records 

and making reports required by section 

1422(b) (1) (A) (il). 

“SPECIAL STUDY AND DEMONSTRATION 
GRANTS; GUARANTEED LOANS 


“Sec. 1444. (a) The Administrator may 
make grants to any person for the purposes 
of— 

“(1) assisting in the development and 
demonstration (including construction) of 
any project which will demonstrate a new or 
improved method, approach, or technology 
for providing a dependably safe supply of 
drinking water to the public; and 

“(2) assisting in the development and 
demonstration (including construction) of 
any project which will investigate and 
demonstrate health implications involved in 
the reclamation, recycling, and reuse of 
waste waters for drinking and the processes 
and methods for the preparation of safe and 
acceptable drinking water. 

“(b) Grants made by the Administrator 
under this section shall be suvdject to the 
following limitations: 

“(1) Grants under this section shall not 
exceed 6624 per centum of the. total cost of 
construction of any facility and 75 per 
centum of any other costs, as determined by 
the Administrator. 

“(2) Grants under this section shall not 
be made for any project involving the con- 
struction or modification of any facilities for 
any public water system in a State unless 
such project has been approved by the State 
agency charged with the responsibility for 
safety of drinking water (or if there is no 
such agency in a State, by the State health 
authority). 

“(3) Grants under this section shall not be 
made for any project unless the Administra- 
tor determines, after consulting the National 
Drinking Water Advisory Council, that such 
project will serve a useful purpose relating to 
the development and demonstration of new 
or improved techniques, methods, or tech- 
nologies for the provision of safe water to the 
public for drinking. 

“(4) Priority for grants under this section 
shall be given where there are known or po- 
tential public health hazards which require 
advanced technology for the removal of 
particles which are too small to be removed 
by ordinary treatment technology. 

“(c) For the purposes of making grants 
under subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion there are authorized to be appropriated 
$7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975; and $7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976; and $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1977. 

“(d) The Administrator during the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1975, and June 30, 1976, 
shall carry out a program of guaranteeing 
loans made by private lenders to small public 
water systems for the purpose of enabling 
such systems to meet national primary drink- 
ing water regulations (including interim 
regulations) prescribed under section 1412. 
No such guarantee may be made with respect 
to a system unless (1) such system cannot 
reasonably obtain financial assistance neces- 
sary to comply with such regulations from 
any other source, and (2) the Administrator 
determines that any facilities constructed 
with a loan guaranteed under this subsection 
is not likely to be made obsolete by subse- 
quent changes in primary regulations. The 
aggregate amount of indebtedness guaranteed 
with respect to any system may not exceed 
$50,000. The aggregate amount of indebted- 
ness guaranteed under this subsection may 
not exceed $50,000,000. The Administrator 
shall prescribe regulations to carry out this 
subsection, 

“RECORDS AND INSPECTIONS 

“Sec. 1445. (a) Every person who is a sup- 
plier of water, who is or may be otherwise 
subject to a primary drinking water regula- 
tion prescribed under section 1412 or to an 
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applicable underground injection control 
program (as defined in section 1422(c)), who 
is or may be subject to the permit require- 
ment of section 1424 or to an order issued 
under section 1441, or who is a grantee, shall 
establish and maintain such records, make 
such reports, conduct such monitoring, and 
provide such information as the Adminis- 
trator may reasonably require by regulation 
to assist him in establishing regulations 
under this title, in determining whether 
such person has acted or is acting in com- 
pliance with this title, or in administering 
any program of financial assistance under 
this title. 

“(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the Administrator, or representatives of 
the Administrator duly designated by him, 
upon presenting appropriate credentials and 
a written notice to any supplier of water or 
other person subject to a national primary 
drinking water regulation prescribed under 
section 1412 or applicable underground in- 
jection contro] program (or person in charge 
of any of the property of such supplier or 
other person), is authorized to enter any 
establishment, facility, or other property of 
such supplier or other person in order to de- 
termine whether such supplier or other per- 
son has acted or is acting in compliance with 
this title, including for this purpose, in- 
spection, at reasonable times, of records, files, 
papers, processes, controls, and facilities, or 
in order to test any feature of a public water 
system, including its raw water source. The 
Administrator or the Comptroller General 
(or any representative designated by either) 
shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination to any records, reports, or 
information of a grantee which are required 
to be maintained under subsection (a) or 
which are pertinent to any financial assist- 
ance under this title. 

“(2) No entry may be made under the 
first sentence of paragraph (1) in an estab- 
lishment, facility, or other property of a sup- 
plier of water or other person subject to a 
national primary drinking water regulation 
if the establishment, facility, or other prop- 
erty is located in a State which has primary 
enforcement responsibility for public water 
systems unless, before written notice of such 
entry is made, the Administrator (or his rep- 
resentative) notifies the State agency charged 
with responsibility for safe drinking water 
of the reasons for such entry. The Adminis- 
trator shall, upon & showing by the State 
agency that such an entry will be detri- 
mental to the administration of the State's 
program of primary enforcement responsibil- 
ity, take such showing into consideration in 
determining whether to make such entry. 
No State agency which receives notice under 
this paragraph of an entry proposed to be 
made under paragraph (1) may use the in- 
formation contained in the notice to inform 
the person whose property is proposed to be 
entered of the proposed entry; and if a State 
agency so uses such information, notice to 
the agency under this paragraph is not re- 
quired until such time as the Administra- 
tor determines the agency has provided him 
satisfactory assurances that it will no longer 
so use information contained in a notice un- 
der this paragraph. 

“(c) Whoever fails or refuses to comply 
with any requirement of subsection (a) or 
to allow the Administrator, the Comptroller 
General, or representatives of either, to en- 
ter and conduct any audit or inspection au- 
thorized by subsection (b) may be fined not 
more than $5,000. 

“(a)(1) Subject to paragraph (2), upon a 
showing satisfactory to the Administrator by 
any person that any information required 
under this section from such person, if 
made public, would divulge trade secrets or 
secret processes of such person, the Adminis- 
trator shall consider such information con- 
fidential in accordance with the purposes of 
section 1905 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. If the applicant fails to make a show- 
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ing satisfactory to the Administrator, the Ad- 
ministrator shall give such applicant thirty 
days’ notice before releasing the information 
to which the application relates (unless the 
public health or safety requires an earlier 
release of such information). 

“(2) Any information required under this 
section (A) may be disclosed to other officers, 
employees, or authorized representatives of 
the United States concerned with carrying 
out this title or to committees of the Con- 
gress, or when relevant in any proceeding 
under this title, and (B) shall be disclosed to 
the extent it deals with the level of con- 
taminants in drinking water. For purposes of 
this subsection the term ‘information re- 
quired under this section’ means any papers, 
books, documents, or information, or any 
particular part thereof, reported to or other- 
wise obtained by the Administrator under 
this section. 

“(e) For purposes of this section, (1) the 
term ‘grantee’ means any person who applies 
for or receives financial assistance, by grant, 
contract, or loan guarantee under this title, 
and (2) the term ‘person’ includes a Federal 
agency. 

“NATIONAL DRINKING WATER ADVISORY COUNCIL 


“Sec. 1446. (a)(1) There is established a 
National Drinking Water Advisory Council 
which shall consist of fifteen members ap- 
pointed by the Administrator after consul- 
tation with the Secretary. Five members shall 
be appointed from the general public; five 
members shall be appointed from appropriate 
State and local agencies concerned with water 
hygiene and public water supply; and five 
members shall be appointed from representa- 
tives of private organizations or groups dem- 
onstrating an active interest in the field of 
water hygiene and public water supply. Each 
member of the Council shall hold office for 
a term of three years, except that— 

“(1) any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term; and 

“(2) the terms of the members first taking 
office shall expire as follows: Five shall expire 
three years after the date of enactment of 
this title, five shall expire two years after such 
date, and five shall expire one year after such 
date, as designated by the Administrator at 
the time of appointment. 


The members of the Council shall be eligible 
for reappointment, 

“(b) The Council shall advise, consult 
with, and make recommendations to, the 
Administrator on matters relating to activ- 
ities, functions, and policies of the Agency 
under this title. 

“(c) Members of the Council appointed 
under this section shall, while attending 
meetings or conferences of the Council or 
otherwise engaged in business of the Council, 
receive compensation and allowances at a 
rate to be fixed by the Administrator, but 
not exceeding the daily equivalent of the 
annual rate of basic pay in effect for grade 
GS-18 of the General Schedule for each 
day (including traveltime) during which 
they are engaged in the actual performance 
of duties vested in the Council. While away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness in the performance of services for the 
Council, members of the Council shall be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, in the same manner as 
persons employed intermittently in the 
Government service are allowed expenses 
under section 5703(b) of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 

“(d) Section 14(a) of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (relating to termination) 
shall not apply to the Council. 


“FEDERAL AGENCIES 
“Sec. 1447. (a) Each Federal agency hav- 
ing Jurisdiction over any federally owned 
or maintained public water system shall com- 
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ply with all national primary drinking water 
regulations in effect under section 1412, and 
each Federal agency shall comply with any 
applicable underground injection control 
program, and shall keep such records and 
submit such reports as may be required un- 
der such program. 

“(b) The Administrator shall waive com- 
pliance with subsection (a) upon request 
of the Secretary of Defense and upon 4 
determination by the President that the 
requested waiver is necessary in the interest 
of national security. The Administrator shall 
maintain a written record of the basis upon 
which such waiver was granted and make 
such record available for in camera examina- 
tion when relevant in a judicial proceeding 
under this title. Upon the issuance of such a 
waiver, the Administrator shall publish in 
the Federal Register a notice that the waiver 
was granted for national security purposes, 
unless, upon the request of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Administrator determines to 
omit such publication because the publica- 
tion itself would be contrary to the interests 
of national security, in which event the 
Administrator shall submit notice to the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“Sec. 1448. (a) A petition for review of— 

“(1) action of the Administrator in pro- 
muigating any national primary drinking 
water regulation under section 1412, any 
regulation under section 1413(b)(1), any 
regulation under section 1414(c), any regu- 
lation for State underground injection con- 
trol programs under section 1421, or any gen- 
eral regulation for the administration of this 
title may be filed only in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit; and 

“(2) action of the Administrator in pro- 
mulgating any other regulation under this 
title, issuing any order under this title, or 
making any determination under this title 
may be filed only in the United States court 
of appeals for the appropriate circuit. 


Any such petition shall be filed within the 
45-day period beginning on the date of the 
promulgation of the regulation or issuance 
of the order with respect to which review is 
sought or on the date of the determination 
with respect to which review is sought, and 
may be filed after the expiration of such 45- 
day period if the petition is based solely on 
grounds arising after the expiration of such 
period. Action of the Administrator with re- 
spect to which review could have been ob- 
tained under this subsection shall not be 
subject to judicial review in any civil or 
criminal proceeding for enforcement or in 
any civil action to enjoin enforcement, 

“(b) The United States district courts 
shall have jurisdiction of actions brought to 
review (1) the granting of, or the refusing 
to grant, a variance or exemption under sec- 
tion 1415 or 1416 or (2) the requirements of 
any schedule prescribed for a yariance or ex- 
emption under such section or the failure to 
prescribe such a schedule. Such an action 
may only be brought upon a petition for re- 
view filed with the court within the 45-day 
period beginning on the date the action 
sought to be reviewed is taken or, in the case 
of a petition to review the refusal to grant a 
variance or exemption or the failure to pre- 
scribe a schedule, within the 45-day period 
beginning on the date action is required to 
be taken on the variance, exemption, or 
schedule, as the case may be. A petition for 
such review may be filed after the expiration 
of such period if the petition is based solely 
on grounds arising after the expiration of 
such period. Action with respect to which re- 
view could have been obtained under this 
subsection shall not be subject to judicial 
review in any civil or criminal proceeding for 
enforcement or in any civil action to enjoin 
enforcement. 


“(c) In any judicial proceeding In which 
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review is sought of a determination under 
this title required to be made on the record 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, 
if any party applies to the court for leave to 
adduce additional evidence and shows to the 
satisfaction of the court that such additional 
evidence is material and that there were 
reasonable grounds for the failure to ad- 
duce such evidence in the proceeding before 
the Administrator, the court may order such 
additional evidence (and evidence in re- 
buttal thereof) to be taken before the Ad- 
ministrator, in such manner and upon such 
terms and conditions as to the court may 
deem proper, The Administrator may modify 
his findings as to the facts, or make new 
findings, by reason of the additional evi- 
dence so taken, and he shall file such modi- 
fied or new findings, and his recommenda- 
tion, if any, for the modification or setting 
aside of his original determination, with the 
return of such additional evidence. 


“CITIZEN'S CIVIL ACTION 


“Src, 1449, (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, any person may 
commence a civil action on his own behalf— 

“(1) against any person (including (A) 
the United States, and (B) any other gov- 
ernmental instrumentality or agency to the 
extent permitted by the eleventh amend- 
ment to the Constitution) who is alleged to 
be in violation of any requirement preseribed 
by or under this title, or 

“(2) against the Administrator where 
there is alleged a failure of the Adminis- 
trator to perform any act or duty under this 
title which is not discretionary with the 
Administrator. 


No action may be brought under paragraph 
(1) against a public water system for a 
violation of a requirement prescribed by or 
under this title which occurred within the 
27-month period beginning on the first day 
of the month in which this title is enacted. 
The United States district courts shall have 
jurisdiction, without regard to the amount 
in controversy or the citizenship of the 
parties, to enforce in an action brought un- 
der this subsection any requirement pre- 
scribed by or under this title or to order the 
Administrator to perform an act or duty 
described in paragraph (2), as the case may 
be. 
“(b) No civil action may be commenced— 

“(1) under subsection (a) (1), of this sec- 
tion respecting violation of a requirement 
prescribed by or under this title— 

“(A) prior to sixty days after the plaintiff 
has given notice of such violation (i) to the 
Administrator, (ii) to any alleged violator of 
such requirement and (iii) to the State in 
which the violation occurs, or 

“(B) if the Administrator, the Attorney 
General, or the State has commenced and is 
diligently prosecuting a civil action in a court 
of the United States to require compliance 
with such requirement, but in any such ac- 
tion in a court of the United States any 

m may intervene as a matter of right; or 

“(2) under subsection (a) (2) of this sec- 
tion prior to sixty days after the plaintiff 
has given notice of such action to the Ad- 
ministrator. 


Notice required by this subsection shall be 
given in such manner as the Administrator 
shall prescribe by regulation. 

“(c) In any action under this section, the 
Administrator or the Attorney General, if 
not a party, may intervene as a matter of 
right. 

No person may commence a civil action 
under subsection 1415 or 1416 for a variance 
or exemption, unless such person shows to 
the satisfaction of the court that the State 
has in a substantial number of cases failed to 
prescribe such schedules. 

“(a) The court, in issuing any final order 
in any action brought under subsection (a) 
of this section, may award costs of litigation 
(including reasonable attorney and expert 
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witness fees) to any party whenever the court 
determines such an award is appropriate. 
The court may, if a temporary restraining 
order or preliminary injunction is sought, 
require the filing of a bond or equivalent 
security in accordance with the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall restrict 
any right which any person (or class of per- 
sons) may have under any statute or com- 
mon law to seek enforcement of any re- 
quirement prescribed by or under this title 
or to seek any other relief. 


“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 1450, (a)(1) The Administrator is 
authorized to prescribe such regulations as 
are necessary or appropriate to carry out his 
functions under this title. 

“(2) The Administrator may delegate any 
of his functions under this title (other than 
prescribing regulations) to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Agency. 

“(b) The Administrator, with the consent 
of the head of any other agency of the United 
States, may utilize such officers and em- 
ployees of such agency as he deems neces- 
sary to assist him in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this title. 

“(c) Upon the request of a State or inter- 
state agency, the Administrator may assign 
personnel of the Agency to such State or 
interstate agency for the purposes of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this title. 

“(d) (1) The Administrator may make pay- 
ments of grants under this title (after neces- 
sary adjustment on account of previously 
made underpayments or overpayments) in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, and 
in such installments and on such conditions 
as he may determine. 

“(2) Financial assistance may be made 
available in the form of grants only to indi- 
viduals and nonprofit agencies or institu- 


tions. For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘nonprofit agency or institution’ means 
an agency or institution no part of the net 
earnings of which inure, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 


“(e) The Administrator shall take such 
action as may be necessary to assure compli- 
ance with provisions of the Act of March 3, 
1931 (known as the Davis-Bacon Act; 40 
U.S.C. 276a-276a(5) ). The Secretary of Labor 
shall have, with respect to the labor stand- 
ards specified in this subsection, the 
authority and functions set forth in Reorga- 
nization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 
3176; 64 Stat. 1267) and section 2 of the Act 
of June 13, 1934 (40 U.S.C, 276c). 

“(f) The Administrator shall request the 
Attorney General to appear and represent 
him in any civil action instituted under this 
title to which the Administrator is a party. 
Unless, within. a reasonable time, the At- 
torney General notifies the Administrator 
that he will appear in such action, attorneys 
appointed by the Administrator shall appear 
and represent him, 

“(g) The provisions of this title shall not 
be construed as affecting any authority of the 
Administrator under part G of title III of 
this Act, 

“(h) Not later than April 1 of each year; 
the Administrator shall submit to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate and the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives a re- 
port respecting the activities of the Agency 
under this title and containing such recom- 
mendations for legislation as he considers 
necessary. The report of the Administrator 
under this subsection which is due not later 
than April 1, 1975, and each subsequent re- 
port of the Administrator under this subsec- 
tion shall include a statement on the actual 
anticipated cost to public water systems in 
each State of compliance with the require- 
ments of this title. The Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget may review any report re- 
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quired by this subsection before its submis- 
sion to such committees of Congress, but the 
Office may not revise any such report, ré- 
quire any revision in any such report, or 
delay its submission beyond the day pre- 
scribed for its submission, and may submit 
to such committees of Congress its comments 
respecting any such report. 

“(1) (1) No employer may discharge any 
employee or otherwise discriminate against 
any employee with respect to his compensa- 
tion, terms, conditions, or privileges of em- 
ployment because the employee (or any per- 
son acting pursuant to a request of the 
employee) has— 

*(A) commenced, caused to be commenced, 
or is about to commence or cause to be com- 
menced a proceeding under this title or a 
proceeding for the administration or enforce- 
ment of drinking water regulations or under- 
ground injection control programs of a State, 

“(B) testified or is about to testify in any 
such proceeding, or 

“(C) assisted or participated or is about 
to assist or participate in any manner in 
such a proceeding or in any other action to 
carry out the purposes of this title. “(2) (A) 
Any employee who believes that he has been 
discharged or otherwise discriminated against 
by any person in violation of paragraph (1) 
may, within 30 days after such violation oc- 
curs, file (or have any person file on his 
behalf) a complaint with the Secretary of 
Labor (hereinafter in this subsection referred 
to as the ‘Secretary’) alleging such dis- 
charge or discrimination. Upon receipt of 
such a complaint, the Secretary shall notify 
the person named in the complaint of the 
filing of the complaint. 

“(By (i) Upon receipt of a complaint filed 
under subparagraph (A), the Secretary shall 
conduct an investigation of the violation al- 
leged in the complaint. Within 30 days of 
the receipt of such complaint, the Secretary 
shall complete such investigation and shail 
notify in writing the complainant (and any 
person acting in his behalf) and the person 
alleged to have committed such violation of 
the results of the investigation conducted 
pursuant to this subparagraph. Within 90 
days of the receipt of such complaint the 
Secretary shall, unless the proceeding on the 
complaint is terminated by the Secretary on 
the basis of a settlement entered into by the 
Secretary and the person alleged to have 
committed such violation, issue an order 
either providing the relief prescribed by 
clause (ii) or denying the complaint, An 
order of the Secretary shall be made on the 
record after notice and opportunity for 
agency hearing. The Secretary may not enter 
into a settlement terminating a proceeding 
on a complaint without the participation and 
consent of the complainant, 

“(ii) If in response to a complaint filed 
under subparagraph (A) the Secretary deter- 
mines that.a violation of paragraph (1) has 
occurred, the Secretary shall order (I) the 
person who committed such violation to take 
affirmative action to abate the violation, (II) 
such person to reinstate the complainant 
to his former position together with the 
compensation (including back pay), terms, 
conditions, and privileges of his em- 
ployment, (III) compensatory damages, and 
(IV) where appropriate, exemplary damages. 
If such an order is issued, the Secretary, at 
the request of the complainant, shall assess 
against the person against whom the order 
is issued a sum equal to the aggregate 
amount of all costs and expenses (including 
attorneys’ fees) reasonably incurred, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, by the complain- 
ant for, or in connection with, the bring- 
ing of the complaint upon which the order 
was issued. 

“(3) (A) Any person adversely affected or 
aggrieved by an order issued under paragraph 
(2) may obtain review of the order in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the cir- 
cuit in which the violation, with respect to 
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which the order was issued, allegedly oc- 
curred. The petition for review must be filed 
within sixty days from the issuance of the 
Secretary's order. Review shall conform to 
chapter 7 of title 5 of the United States Code. 
The commencement of proceedings under 
this subparagraph shall not, unless ordered 
by the court, operate as a stay of the Sec- 
retary's order. 

“(B) An order of the Secretary with re- 
spect to which review could have been ob- 
tained under subparagraph (A) shall not 
be subject to judicial review in any criminal 
or other civil proceeding. 

“(4) Whenever a person has failed to com- 
ply with an order issued under paragraph 
(2) (B), the Secretary shall file a civil action 
in the United States District Court for the 
district in which the violation was found 
to occur to enforce such order. In actions 
brought under this paragraph, the district 
courts shall have jurisdiction to grant all 
appropriate relief including, but not limited 
to, injunctive relief, compensatory, and ex- 
emplary damages. Civil actions filed under 
this paragraph shall be heard and decided 
expeditiously. 

“(5) Any nondiscretionary duty imposed 
by this section is enforceable in mandamus 
proceeding brought under section 1361 of ti- 
tle 28 of the United States Code. 

“(6) Paragraph (1) shall not apply with 
respect to any employee who, acting without 
direction from his employer (or the em- 
ployer's agent), deliberately causes a viola- 
tion of any requirement of this title.” 

(b) Section 2(f) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by inserting “(1)” 
after “except that” and by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “, and (2) as used in title XIV such 
term includes Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands”. 


RURAL WATER SURVEY 


Sec. 3. (a) The Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency shall (after 
consultation with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the several States) enter into ar- 
rangements with public or private entities 
as may be appropriate to conduct a survey 
of the quantity, quality, and availability of 
Tural drinking water supplies. Such survey 
shall include, but not be limited to, the con- 
sideration of the number of residents in 
each rural area— 

(1) presently being inadequately served by 
a public or private drinking water supply 
system, or by an individual home drinking 
water supply system; 

(2) presently having limited or otherwise 
inadequate access to drinking water; 

(3) who, due to the absence or inadequacy 
of a drinking water supply system, are ex- 
posed to an increased health hazard; and 

(4) who have experienced incidents of 
chronic or acute illness, which may be at- 
tributed to the absence or inadequacy of a 
drinking water supply system. 

(b) Such survey shall be completed with- 
in eighteen months of the date of enactment 
of this Act and a final report thereon sub- 
mitted, not later than six months after the 
completion of such survey, to the President 
for transmittal to the Congress. Such report 
shall include recommendations for improv- 
ing rural water supplies. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975; $2,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976; and $1,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1977. 

BOTTLED DRINKING WATER 

Sec. 4. Chapter IV of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by add- 
ing after section 409 the following new sec- 
tion: 


“BOTTLED DRINKING WATER STANDARDS 
“SEC. 410. Whenever the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency pre- 
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scribes interim or revised national primary 
drinking water regulations under section 
1412 of the Public Health Service Act, the 
Secretary shall consult with the Administra- 
tor and within 180 days after the promulga- 
tion of such drinking water regulations 
either promulgate amendments to regula- 
tions under this chapter applicable to bottled 
drinking water or publish in the Federal 
Register his reasons for not making such 
amendments.”. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Safe 

rinking Water Act has been before the 
Congress for some 4 years. It is legisla- 
tion which has received careful consid- 
eration on both sides of the Capitol. The 
Senate has passed the legislation twice, 
once in the 92d Congress and again on 
June 22, 1973. Just this last Tuesday, the 
House of Representatives passed its ver- 
sion of the bill. It is because this legis- 
lation is so vitally needed that I have 
offered the amendment to the House 
amendment which should assure, if ap- 
proved by the Congress, that the legis- 
lation go promptly to the President’s 
desk, 

The need for vast improvement in our 
drinking water supplies has been well 
documented in recent years. Dating from 
the first major comprehensive study of 
drinking water systems, the community 
water supply study conducted by HEW 
in 1970, study after study has indicated 
that our confidence in drinking water is 
often misplaced. ` 

For example, the 1970 study of 969 
water supply systems indicated that 36 
percent of the tap water samples exceed 
current standards applicable to water 
served aboard interstate carriers. Extrap- 
olated to the country as a whole, as 
many as 8 million people could be served 
water which is potentially dangerous. 
Physical facilities were poorly construct- 
ed, unqualified operators were manning 
water treatment plants, State inspections 
were deficient, and a number of other 
inadequacies were pointed out. 

EPA data indicates that in excess of 
130 disease outbreaks attributable to bad 
drinking water were detected between 
1961 and 1970 affecting some 46,000 peo- 
ple. Twenty deaths occurred. 

The most recent discovery that in the 
presence of chlorine, certain organic ma- 
terials contained in raw water sources 
could form suspected carcinogens can 
only speak to the urgency with which we 
must increase our research efforts and 
our ability to remove harmful materials 
from drinking water. 

My motion would accept the House 
amendment to the Senate bill with an 
amendment.. Quite frankly, the House.of 
Representatives has labored on a prod- 
uct which reflects much thought and ef- 
fort. As the changes necessary to the 
House bill to bring it closer to conformity 
with the Senate bill are not extensive, 
the expedited procedure of accepting the 
House bill with amendment would not 
subject yet another bill to a conference 
committee. with all of the resultant de- 
lays and problems suggested by that 
procedure. 

In addition, however, it does serve the 
very useful purpose of giving the Con- 
gress an opportunity to override a Presi- 
dential veto, should that occur. While 
this Congress probably has 3 full weeks 
of life remaining, it is important that 
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both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives act on this legislation with- 
out delay. 

As the House of Representatives could 
well be distracted from legislative busi- 
ness for much of next week due to or- 
ganizational meetings for the 94th Con- 
gress and other activities, they must. act 
on this bill soon so that the final product 
may be messaged to the President in time 
for him to be required to take affirmative 
action either approving or vetoing the 
legislation. If we were to wait until the 
week of December 9, insufficient time 
would remain for the return of the bill to 
the Congress should the President choose 
to de so. It should also be said that rep- 
resentatives of the President have so 
threatened a veto with respect to this 
legislation. 

The amendment I propose to the House 
amendment is not extensive. It has been 
worked out in concert with the leadership 
of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee by whom this leg- 
islation was considered in the House. 
In fact, I believe it is fair to say that 
the compromises struck by this amend- 
ment will have broad support in the 
House of Representatives while moving 
closer to the principles embodied in the 
Senate bill on a number of important 
points. In fact, I believe it is fair to say 
that the compromises struck are very 
close to those which might emerge from 
a committee of conference had one been 
appointed to consider the conflicting ver- 
sions. 

It would be useful to briefly explain the 
bill's major provisions and how they 
differ from the similar provisions of the 
Senate-passed bill. Having done this, I 
will then ask that a rather extensive dis- 
cussion and explanation of the proposed 
amendments be inserted in the RECORD. 

STANDARD SETTING AUTHORITY 


The proposed amendment authorizes 
the Environmental Protection Agency to 
set primary and secondary drinking 
water regulations. Primary regulations 
would specify the maximum leyel of con- 
taminants in drinking water which shall 
protect health to the extent feasible 
using technology and treatment tech- 
niques which the Administrator finds are 
generally available. Costs are to be taken 
into consideration but it is envisioned 
that the standards will be based on a 
best case assumption with respect to the 
ability of a city to impose treatment 
technology. For those cities with lesser 
capabilities, an exemption and variance 
procedure is designed to provide relief. 

In any case in which contaminant de- 
tection methods are faulty, the standards 
are to require treatment techniques 
which will lead to a reduction in the level 
of contaminants to the maximum extent 
feasible. 

In addition, EPA would set secondary 
standards which are basically asthetic 
standards and which shall only be rec- 
ommended guidelines to the States and 
the water supply systems under their 
jurisdiction. 

EXCEPTIONS AND VARIANCES 

In order to provide relief for those 
water supply systems which are less able 
to afford treatment technology than the 
best case situation which forms the basis 
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for the national primary standards, a 
variance and exemption procedure is au- 
thorized by the amendment. This is con- 
sistent with the House-passed version of 
the bill with some additions worked out 
which would assure that the public 
health would reasonably be protected 
under these procedures. 

If intake water quality to a water sup- 
ply system is of such poor quality that 
a water supply system simply could not 
afford to meet the standards, the States 
could grant variances or exemptions 
from the national primary requirements 
to the extent that unreasonable threats 
to public health would be avoided. In 
each case, schedules would be required of 
the system which would bring them into 
compliance as soon as is feasible and at 
a rate which avoids unreasonable threats 
to health. 

FEDERAL ENFORCEMENT OF DRINKING WATER 
STANDARDS 


Under the Senate bill, the Adminis- 
trator is authorized to enforce the pri- 
mary drinking water standards if they 
extend beyond 30 days after he gives 
notification to the State in which the 
water system is operating and that ap- 
propriate remedial action has not been 
taken to prevent any unreasonable dan- 
ger to public health. 

The proposed amendment does not au- 
thorize EPA to enforce until 60 days 
after notification has taken place and in 
addition, Federal enforcement could only 
take place if: First, the State fails to 
submit a report to EPA as to the steps 
being taken to bring the system into 
compliance or; second, the State has 
“abused its discretion in carrying out 
primary enforcement responsibility.” 
While this enforcement responsibility is 
obviously something less than was en- 
visioned in the Senate bill and is one of 
the major differences between the two 
bills, there are a number of mitigating 
factors which makes the enforcement 
procedure satisfactory. 

First, the Administrator is still author- 
ized to act in cases of imminent and sub- 
stantial danger without the waiting pe- 
riod and notification requirements. As 
defined in the House report on this bill, 
this authority is broad in scope and pro- 
vides a necessary enforcement tool for 
the Administrator. As we understand 
from the language, it confers upon EPA 
the authority to act in any case where 
the danger to be realized will occur prior 
to the run of procedures necessary to 
stop the violation. In my view, a danger 
will be substantial in virtually all in- 
stances when the violation of a standard 
involves a public health threat and there 
are not other factors present which 
might make the risk acceptable. 

In the context of the regular enforce- 
ment procedure, if a violation occurs or 
if public health threats are posed in the 
absence of a standard, and the dangers 
will become manifest prior to the run of 
the normal enforcement procedures, EPA 
would be authorized to take action under 
the emergency powers section of the leg- 
islation unless there are mitigating cir- 
cumstances which would render the 
hazards acceptable. 
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PROTECTION OF UNDERGROUND SOURCES OF 
DRINKING WATER 

The Senate bill contains merely a 
study of the problem of underground 
drinking water contamination without 
regulatory authority. This is not to say 
that the record of the Committee on 
Commerce in considering this legislation 
did not make a showing of a need for 
regulation. The reason the Committee on 
Commerce and the Senate did not in- 
clude g regulatory provision in its bill was 
because of a desire to test the effective- 
ness of existing law in coping with the 
problem. Since that time, it has become 
apparent that existing law is not suffi- 
cient in this area and this has been thor- 
oughly documented in the documents of 
the House. of Representatives accom- 
panying this legislation. In fact, an opin- 
ion of the acting Deputy General Coun- 
sel, which, No. 590, issued December 13, 
1973, states that the regulation of deep 
well injection under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is not authorized 
if not in conjunction with a discharge 
into navigable waters. Obviously, most if 
not all of the discharges into under- 
ground water sources may not reach 
navigable waters and the burden of prov- 
ing so would be extremely difficult. 

The provision gives primary enforce- 
ment authority for the regulation of un- 
derground injection to the States in ac- 
cordance with EPA guidance regulations. 
In order that the production of oil and 
gas would not be unduly hampered, the 
injection of brine incidental with the 
production of oil and gas and the injec- 
tion of materials to accomplish second- 
ary and tertiary recovery of oil or natural 
gas could not be regulated unless such 
requirements are essential to assure that 
underground sources of drinking water 
will not be endangered. 

LOAN GUARANTEES 


The amendment contained a provision 
of the House bill which authorizes EPA 
to guarantee loans of up to $50,000 per 
drinking water system in order to com- 
ply with the requirements of this act. 
A total indebtedness of not to exceed 
$50 million would be authorized to be 
guaranteed by EPA within the next 2 
years. In my view, while most systems 
will be able to finance their needed im- 
provements through user charge fees, this 
financial assistance program is indeed 
welcome and should be utilized primar- 
ily by extremely small water supply sys- 
tems. 

CHLORINE ALLOCATION 


The Senate version of the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act does not contain a provi- 
sion of standby chlorine allocation au- 
thority as the chlorine shortage had not 
become apparent at the time the Senate 
bill had been passed. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the Senate did pass S. 2846 which 
would provide such standby authority. As 
the House bill contains standby authority 
for the allocation of chlorine and other 
chemicals essential to water treatment, 
the proposed amendment contains the 
House provision. 

Mr, President, the balance to be sought 
between the legitimate responsibility of 
the States to protect drinking water 
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sources and Federal backup enforcement 
is a proper one. The States must assume 
primary responsibility for the implemen- 
tation of the policies set out in this leg- 
islation. The Federal Government obvi- 
ously cannot police each and every drink- 
ing water supply system in this country. 
It is hoped that a close working partner- 
ship will evolve through the programs 
authorized by this legislation. The task 
can get underway none too soon and I 
would urge the Senate to adopt this 
amendment so that we may get on with 
it. 

My. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a more lengthy discussion of 
the provisions of the proposed amend- 
ment be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

NATIONAL DRINKING WATER REGULATION 

(SECTION 1412) 

This section establishes the procedures by 
which national drinking water regulation 
will be established both initially and in the 
future. Two types of regulations are author- 
ized. 

Pirst, national interim primary regulations 
will be developed rather quickly because 
existing efforts underway within EPA are 
designed to suffice for the interim regula- 
tions. 

Second, revised national primary drinking 
water regulations will be developed following 
consultation with a committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

The standard for both national interim 
primary drinking water regulations and re- 
vised national primary drinking water regu- 
lations is that health shall be protected to 
the extent feasible. Obviously, as the deter- 
minations vary upon the feasibility of a 
standard is governed not only by the cost of 
compliance but also with the extent of health 
risk, balancing between health risks on the 
one side and the cost of compliance on the 
other side must be weighed. Where health 
risks are great, higher costs may be incurred, 
perhaps even to the point of requiring alter- 
native sources of drinking water. 

This section also states that revised na- 
tional primary drinking water regulations 
shall be amended whenever changes in tech- 
nology, treatment techniques, or the means 
permit greater protection of the health of 
persons. The regulations are to be reviewed 
at least once every three years. As not only 
the changes in technology may force re- 
visions in standards but increased knowledge 
with respect to health effects as well, this 
provision is not meant to be exclusive as far 
as the triggering mechanism for greater 
protection of the health of persons. Greater 
health risk could likewise trigger an amend- 
ment of the regulations. 

ENFORCEMENT MECHANISMS (SECTIONS 1413 
AND 1414) 


The enforcement mechanisms specified 
under the amendment envisions primary re- 
sponsibility for enforcement of primary reg- 
ulations will rest with the States. 

Section 1413 specifies the criteria which 
will determine if a State will have primary 
enforcement responsibilities for the purposes 
of the Act. Each State must adopt regula- 
tions which are no less stringent than the 
federal regulations and must have adequate 
procedures for the enforcement of State reg- 
ulations including monitoring and inspec- 
tions. 

The State must also keep such records 
and make such reports with respect to its 
activities that the Administrator may re- 
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quire and must not permit variances or 
exemptions under sections 1415 and 1416 in 
a manner contrary with those sections. 

Finally, the State must have adopted and 
be able to implement an adequate plan for 
the provision of safe drinking water during 
emergency circumstances, including floods, 
earthquakes, and other natural and man- 
made disasters or other emergencies. 

This section also contains direction for 
the manner in which State enforcement 
plans are to be approved or approval with- 
drawn. Such actions can only take place 
after notification by the States and following 
an opportunity for a public hearing on the 
determination. 

Section 1414 specifies the instances in 
which failure by a State to assure enforce- 
ment of drinking water regulations will re- 
sult in federal enforcement. 

If EPA finds a violation of national pri- 
mary standards or of a compliance schedule 
of the requirements imposed under the vari- 
ances and exemptions procedures of sections 
1415 or 1416, the Administrator is to notify 
the State and provide advice and assistance 
to the state to bring the system into com- 
pliance. 

If the failure to comply extends beyond 
30 days, the Administrator is to give public 
notice of the finding and request the State 
to report within 15 days after such notice of 
the steps being taken. 

If the failure to comply extends beyond 
the sixtieth day following the initial notice 
and the State has failed to submit the re- 
quired report or has submitted the report 
but the Administrator has determined that 
the estate has abused its discretion in carry- 
ing out primary enforcement responsibility, 
the Administrator may commence a civil 
action in accordance with this section. In 
determining whether the State has abused 
its discretion, EPA must determine that the 
State has failed to implement by such six- 
tieth day adequate procedures to bring the 
system into compliance by the earliest feasi- 
ble time and that the system has failed to 
assure by such 60th day the provision to 
alternative means of safe drinking water by 
the earliest feasible time. Again, the deter- 
mination of what the earliest feasible time 
may be must take not only the cost of com- 
pliance into consideration but the extent of 
health threat as well. Thus, the ability of a 
public water supply system to finance im- 
provements in its water supply system or to 
providing alternative means of providing safe 
drinking water must be tempered by the 
threat to health arising from such violation. 

This section also requires that each owner 
or operator of a public water system shall 
give notice of failures to comply with na- 
tional standards or the monitoring required 
by section 1445(a) and to give notice of vio- 
lations of a variance or exemption compli- 
ance schedule under section 1415 or 1416. 
Notice would be furnished to the communi- 
cations media by such supplier as soon as 
practicable after the discovery of the vio- 
lation. It is anticipated that the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency will by regulation 
be more specific with respect to these re- 
quirements so that undue delay is not en- 
countered and that the release of the infor- 
mation will be timely enough to be of value 
to consumers. 

Persons who willfully violate the notice 
requirements or regulations issued there- 
under shall be fined not more than $5,000, 
It is understood that a “fine” in this case 
and elsewhere in the bill refers to a criminal 
fine. 

VARIANCES AND EXEMPTIONS 
AND 1416) 

Sections 1415 and 1416 describe the two 
very similar procedures for granting vari- 
ances and exemptions from the National Pri- 
mary Drinking Water regulations. 


(SECTIONS 1415 
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The purpose of the variance procedure is 
to provide relief in those cases where raw 
water supply is of such poor quality that the 
system cannot meet the requirements. A vari- 
ance may not be granted for such proposes 
unless the State has found that the vari- 
ance will not result in an unreasonable risk 
to health. 

A risk to health is to be presumed to be 
unreasonable unless there are costs involved 
which clearly exceed the health benefits 
to be derived. 

Variances may also be granted from the 
requirements of the National Primary Drink- 
ing Water regulations for the use of a par- 
ticular treatment technique if the raw water 
for such system is such quality as to make 
the treatment technique requirement unnec- 
essary. 

Exemptions granted under section 1416 
may be granted to a water system by a State 
is due to compelling factors the public water 
system is unable to comply with any na- 
tional primary drinking water regula- 
tion. Again, before granting an exemption, 
the State must find that the system was in 
operation on the effective date of the re- 
quirement and that the granting of the ex- 
emption will not result in an unreasonable 
risk to health. Exemptions may only be 
granted through January 1, 1981, unless the 
system will become part of a regional system 
in which case the exemption may be granted 
until January 1, 1983. 

The EPA Administrator is authorized to 
intervene in both the variance and the ex- 
emptions procedures if he finds that in a 
substantial number of instances, the State 
has abused its discretion in granting vari- 
ances or exemptions. In determining whether 
a State has abused its discretion in a sub- 
stantial number of instances, the Adminis- 
trator is to consider the number of persons 
who are affected by the variances or exemp- 
tions and if the requirements applicable to 
the granting of the variances or exemptions 
were complied with. Thus a single improperly 
granted variance or exemption could become 
the object of intervention if the variance or 
exemption affected a substantial number of 
persons. Similarly, as the health risk created 
by improperly granted variances or exemp- 
tions is increased, the number of affected 
persons sufficient to authorize intervention 
by the Administrator is decreased. 

In the case of both variances and exemp- 
tions, the State must specify a compliance 
schedule including interim control measures 
which must achieve compliance in a man- 
ner which will not result in an unreasonable 
threat to public health. The compliance 
schedules would specify- milestones along 
the schedule for compliance. The control 
measures specified would be designed to 
achieve those milestones. 

The EPA Administrator is required to con- 
duct a comprehensive review of the vari- 
ances and exemptions granted under the two 
sections not later than 18 months after the 
effective date of the interim National Primary 
Drinking Water Regulations and shall con- 
duct subsequent reviews to be completed 
within each 3 year period following the com- 
pletion of the initial review. Before conduct- 
ing any review the Administrator is to pub- 
lish notice of a proposed review in the Fed- 
eral Register. Such notice is to be as useful 
as possible to those who would comment upon 
his review and shall provide information 
respecting the location of data and of the 
opportunity to submit comments on the 
variances reviewed. 

As stated in the report of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, vari- 
ances and exemptions are not to be granted 
for new facilities. As the House report implies, 
variances or exemptions should not for ex- 
pansions of existing plants as well. 

As such type of exemptions and variances 
are not authorized, EPA would not be ex- 
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pected to go through the normal review 
procedure for intervening in the variances 
and grants procedure. Rather, EPA would 
be authorized to initiate enforcement action 
directly. 

Furthermore, it is understood that the 
existence of a variance or exemption proce- 
dure in no way affects any rights which a 
plaintiff in a common law or other suit may 
have against a polluter or other person re- 
sponsible for poor water quality. In other 
words, if a supplier of water has brought an 
action against a polluter for polluting its 
water supply, the existence of a variance or 
exemption procedure does not relieve the 
polluter from any responsibilities or liabili- 
ties he may have in the absence of the 
variance or exemption procedure. 


PROTECTION OF UNDERGROUND SOURCES OF 
DRINKING WATER (SECTION 1421—1424) 


These sections of the proposed amendment 
establish the procedure whereby under- 
ground sources of drinking water will be pro- 
tected through State enforcement efforts 
with Federal backup enforcement if the 
States don’t act in a timely fashion. 

EPA is to publish regulations for State 
underground programs within 180 days after 
enactment of this title. The regulations are 
to prohibit underground injection if such 
injection may result in the presence in un- 
derground water of any contaminant which 
may result in any drinking water system 
not complying with any national primary 
drinking water regulation. A number of other 
requirements are made as well. 

A State would be primarily responsible 
for enforcement of the regulations if it sub- 
mits an application to the Administrator 
and shows that it will implement programs 
meeting the requirements and will keep rec- 
ords and make such reports with respect 
to its activities as may be required by regu- 
lation. 

Underground injection control will not ap- 
ply to injection of brine or other fluids which 
are produced incidental to the production 
of oil or natural gas or any other under- 
ground injection for secondary or tertiary 
recovery of oil or gas unless such require- 
ments are essential to assuring that under- 
ground sources of drinking water will not be 
endangered. Federal enforcement would be 
authorized under the same type of condi- 
tions described in section 1414 above. 

Finally, these provisions provide for the 
designation of areas in which no new under- 
ground injection may be operated during 
the period between the date of designation 
and ending on the date when the State un- 
dertakes an underground injection program. 
In any such area, no new underground injec- 
tion may take place unless a permit is grant- 
ed by the Administrator. The Administrator 
is authorized to designate such areas if the 
area has one aquifer which is the sole source 
of drinking water for the area and which if 
contaminated would present a significant 
public health hazard. 


EMERGENCY POWERS (SECTION 1431) 


This section authorized the Administrator 
to take action in situations when imminent 
and substantial endangerment to the health 
of persons is presented and appropriate State 
and local authorities have not acted to pro- 
tect the health of such persons, The Admin- 
istrator would be authorized to take such 
action as he may deem necessary in order 
to protect the health of such persons, He 
may issue such orders as may be necessary 
and may commence a civil action for appro- 
priate relief including a restraining order 
for a permanent or temporary injunction. 
For reasons specified earlier, it is anticipated 
that the emergency power section of the 
proposed amendment would be useful to the 
Administrator in preventing public health 
threats. 
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Department of Commerce) shall issue an 


order requiring the mandatory provision of 

such chemicals to the person for which cer- 

tification has been granted. 

President or his delegate (presumably the 

ASSURANCE OF AVAILABILITY OF ADEQUATE SUP- 
PLIES OF CHEMICALS NECESSARY FOR THE 
TREATMENT OF WATER (SECTION 1441) 


This section provides for the mandatory 
allocation by the President of chlorine and 
other chemicals or substances used for the 
purpose of treating water in any public water 
system or any public treatment works. 

Upon an application of any person who 
uses such chemicals for the treating of water 
in any public water supply, the Administrator 
would be authorized to make a finding of 
need for such chemicals, Following the issu- 
ance of a need by the Administrator, the 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, INFORMA- 
TRAINING OF PERSONNEL. (SECTION 


This section authorizes the Administrator 
to conduct research, studies, and demonstra- 
tions related to contaminants in drinking 
water and the provision of a dependably safe 
supply of drinking water. In addition, the 
section authorizes the Administrator to col- 
lect and make available research and other 
technical information to persons having a 
need for such information and to make grants 
and enter into contracts for the purpose of 
developing, expanding, and carrying out 
programs for training persons for occupations 
involved with safe drinking water. 


GRANTS FOR STATE PROGRAMS (SECTION 1443) 


As in the Senate passed bill, the proposed 
amendment contains the authority for the 
Administrator to make grants to carry out 
public water system supervision programs. 
Many additional requirements will be placed 
on the states so that they may retain their 
primary enforcement authority and perform 
other duties and responsibilities under the 
Act. With the necessary amount of Federal 
backup enforcement of standards, it is in- 
cumbent upon Federal Government to aid 
the States in carrying out their programs in 
order to avoid pressures at. the State level 
to turn over the drinking water program to 
the Federal Government. The provision of 
program grants to the States is designed to 
avert that possibility. 

SPECIAL STUDY AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 

GRANTS GUARANTEED LOANS (SECTION 1444) 


This section authorizes the Administrator 
to make grants for the purpose of develop- 
ing and demonstrating new technology. 
Grants shall not exceed two-thirds of the cost 
of the construction of the facility, and 75% 
of any other cost. 

Priority is to be given for grants under this 
section where there are known potential pub- 
lic health hazards which require advanced 
technology for the removal of particles which 
are too small to be removed by ordinary treat- 
ment technology. Obviously, this is intended 
to apply to the existence of asbestos particles 
in the water supply of Duluth, Minnesota. 
The existence of sueh a project in Duluth, 
Minnesota is not in any way intended to 
affect any responsibilities which the Reserve 
Mining Company may have for the presence 
of asbestos in the drinking water of Duluth, 
Minnesota. Rather, it is proper that this type 
of special study be conducted and it is coin- 
cidental that this type of study will be con- 
ducted in Duluth, Minnesota. 

RECORD AND INSPECTIONS (SECTION 1445) 


This section contains record keeping pro- 
visions applicable to persons who are sup- 
pliers of water and makes provision for the 
inspection of facilities by the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency. 

The amendment contains a modified pro- 
vision of the House-passed bill which requires 
that before entry is made by the Administra- 
tor in any establishment, facility or other 
property of a supplier of water, the Adminis- 
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trator or his representative must notify the 
State agency with jurisdiction over the water 
supplier. Upon a showing by the State that 
such entry will be detrimental to the ad- 
ministration of the State’s program, the Ad- 
ministrator shall take such showing into 
consideration in determining whether to 
make such entry, State agencies would be 
prohibited from notifying suppliers of water 
of the information supplied to the State in 
the notice from the Administrator. If the 
State agency so uses such information, 
notice is no longer required until the State 
has shown satisfactorily to the Administra- 
tor that it will no longer so use the informa- 
tion. 

It is not intended that these requirements 
will present any great burden to the Admin- 
istrator in carrying out the duties under 
this Act. For example, ifran unforeseen in- 
spection is necessary, a simple telegram to 
the State agency will satisfy the notification 
requirements. Furthermore, any consulta- 
tion that might occur subsequent to such 
notification could well take place by tele- 
phone. 

NATIONAL DRINKING WATER ADVISORY COUNCIL 
(SECTION 1446) 


This section establishes a National Drink- 
ing Water Advisory Council for the purpose 
of advising the Administrator on his scien- 
tific duties under the Act. It is envisioned 
that the National Drinking Water Advisory 
Council will offer advice only on matters of 
science as opposed to matters of public pol- 
icy. Because of the threat of carcinogenic ma- 
terials in drinking water it is expected that 
experts on carcinogenosis (from the National 
Cancer Institute or elsewhere) will be repre- 
sented at the Council. 

The Council is to consist of 15 members, 
five of which shall be appointed from ap- 
propriate State and local agencies, five of 
which shall be appointed from representa- 
tives from private organizations, and five 
members of the general public. 

It is expected that the Drinking Water 
Advisory Council will be balanced with re- 
spect to the various interests having to do 
with drinking water without the dominant 
influence of drnking water suppliers or State 
or local regulators. 

FEDERAL AGENCIES (SECTION 1447) 


Federal agencies would be required to com- 
ply with all national ptimary drinking water 
regulations and underground injection con- 
trol programs, Any provision for waivers of 
compliance in the interest of national secu- 
rity are provided. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW (SECTION 1448) 


This section provides for judicial review 
of regulations drawn by the Administrator 
under the Act and certain activities of the 
States with respect to variances and exemp- 
tions and compliance schedules developed 
thereunder. 

In general, the judicial review provisions 
follow closely those contained in the Clean 
Air Act. 

CITIZENS CIVIL ACTION (SECTION 1449) 


This section authorizes citizens’ civil ac- 
tion against persons who are alleged to be 
in violation of any requirement under this 
title or against the Administrator where there 
is alleged his failure to perform mandatory 
duties under this title. 

Actions may not be brought against a pub- 
lic water system during the 27 month period 
beginning on the first day of the month which 
this title is enacted. 

Generally, the citizen suit provisions of 
this section are similar to those contained 
in the Clean Air Act, the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, and the Noise Control 
Act, 

GENERAL PROVISIONS (SECTION 1450) 

This section contains general information 
to effectuate the proper administration of 
the proposed amendment, 
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Importantly, it contains a prohibition 
against discharging or otherwise discriminat- 
ing against any employee if such employee 
has involved himself in a proceeding under 
this title, testifies or is about to testify in 
any such proceeding, or assist or participate 
or is about to assist or participate in any 
manner in a proceeding under this title. A 
grievance procedure before the Secretary of 
Labor is provided. 

RURAL WATER SURVEY (SECTION 3) 

This section requires the Administrator of 
EPA aiter consultation with the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct a survey of rural 
drinking water supplies with respect to qual- 
ity, quantity, and availability. Such survey 
shall be completed within 18 months after 
the date of enactment and a final report sub- 
mitted to the President for transmittal to 
the Congress within six months. 

BOTTLED DRINKING WATER (SECTION 4) 

This section requires the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to conform 
his regulations with respect to bottled drink- 
ing water to those contained in the National 
Primary Drinking Water Standards under 
section 1412 of this Act, or to publish in the 
Federal Register his reasons for not making 
any such changes. 


Mr. COTTON. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HART. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. The amendment the 
Senator is offering to the bill is, I under- 
stand from a previous conference with 
him—but I wish to get it into the REC- 
orD—an amendment which was adopted 
when the Senate passed this bill earlier 
and which was proposed by the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), myself, and 
I believe, five other Senators who were 
concerned about small States. As I re- 
call it would provide that no State would 
get less than 1 percent of the total sum 
of grants to States provided for in the 
bill, and thereby insure that small or less 
populated States received equitable 
treatment. Is that the amendment? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment includes the Stevens proposal, 
which was supported by the Senator from 
New Hampshire and others. The require- 
ment is that not less than 1 percent 
of the program grant money be available 
to each State. 

Mr. COTTON. But, does the amend- 
ment you are offering also include other 
matters? 

Mr. HART. It does. If a fuller discus- 
sion of those is required—— 

Mr. COTTON. I am not questioning 
the Senator. I have great confidence in 
the complete frankness and integrity of 
the Senator from Michigan. He has al- 
ways, in my association with him, both 
in the committee and in the Senate, put 
the cards on the table and been com- 
pletely frank. Are there any radical 
changes resulting from the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, grateful as 
I am to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for his kind remarks, I am now 
compelled to say that I am not sure ex- 
actly of every name in the House bill. I 
am assured by the staff of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce that the amendment 
which I urge the Senate now to adopt 
is consistent with the position taken by 
the Senator, but does reflect a useful 
accommodation, incorporating much of 
the thought, effort and wisdom that has 
been developed on the House side. 
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Mr. COTTON. I say to the Senator 
from Michigan that I now have before 
me a list of the several changes included 
in the Senator’s amendment, which was 
handed to me by the committee’s minor- 
ity counsel. I say frankly that I see 
some that might prove a danger when 
this bill gets to the White House. But, at 
this time, I am not going to hold up con- 
sideration of our labor-HEW conference 
report by going into extensive argu- 
ments upon these several changes. 

I do not say that this bill could not 
be passed, or that the President will 
veto it, but certainly the changes pro- 
posed in the amendment may raise some 
opposition when it gets to the White 
House. 

As I hurriedly glance over the changes 
made by this amendment, I, too, cannot 
see all the cards in the deck. Unfortu- 
nately, we sometimes have to legislate 
in this manner. It is a bill that has been 
pending for a long time. It is a bill the 
fundamental purpose of which is obvi- 
ously highly desirable. It is a bill that 
would he pretty hard to vote against be- 
cause of the skillful title—the Safe 
Drinking Water Act—aitached to it. 

After all, if one votes against safe 
drinking water, it is like voting against 
home and mother. I therefore, shall not 
be disposed at this time to hold up the 
procedure by going into these matters. 

I think that, also playing with the 
cards on the table, one purpose of push- 
ing this bill through like this—ithat is, 
by simply amending the House-passed 
substitute text and returning it to the 
other body—is that if the bill were de- 
layed too long, it might be subject to a 
pocket veto. And the proponents of the 
bill want to avoid that prospect. 

Mr. HART. That is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. I can understand that 
attitude. I feel that if there is to be a 
veto of a bill, we should have a chance 
to act upon it. It is unfortunate when we 
have pocket vetoes at the end of a 
session. 

I shall not oppose the amendment. 
However, I do feel that I should sound 
the warning which I stated earlier. 

I deeply appreciate the fact that the 
Senator did include in the amendment 
the provision for a 1-percent minimum 
on grants to protect smaller States in 
which I was much interested on behalf 
of my own State. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
yield for a half minute? 

Mr. HART. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to assure the 
Senator from Michigan that he has 52 
cards in his deck, and there are no jokers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Harr). 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 


ADJGURNMENT OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OVER THE THANKSGIV- 
ING HOLIDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
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tives on House Concurrent Resolution 
689. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
lays before the Senate House Concurrent 
Resolution 689, which will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, November 26, 
1974, it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
meridian Tuesday, December 3, 1974. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out “1974” and 
insert: “1974, and that when the Senate ad- 
journs on Tuesday, November 26, 1974, it 
stand adjourned until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday, December 2, 1974.” 

Sec. 2. Ordered, That during the adjourn- 
ment of both Houses of Congress as provided 
in section 1, the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House, respectively, be au- 
thorized to receive messages, including veto 
messages, from the President of the United 
States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 689), as amended, was agreed to as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, November 26, 
1974, it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
meridian Tuesday, December 3, 1974, and 
that when the Senate adjourns on Tuesday, 
November 26, 1974, it stands adjourned until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday, December 2, 
1974.” 

Sec. 2. Ordered, That during the adjourn- 
ment of both Houses of Congress as provided 
in section 1, the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House, respectively, be au- 
thorized to receive messages, including veto 
messages, from the President of the United 
States. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“Concurrent resolution providing for an 
adjournment of the two Houses over the 
Thanksgiving Holiday, 1974.” 


LABOR, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1975— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 15580) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the conference report on 
the Labor-HEW bill. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Is this the yeas and nays on the 
Labor-HEW conference report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
Chair’s understanding that it is a re- 
quest for the yeas and nays on the final 
passage of the adoption of the confer- 
ps report on Labor-HEW appropria- 

ms. 

Mr. COTTON. We have 30 minutes 
apiece, and I have a request from one 
Senator for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are no time limitations. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I am glad to yield the 
Senator from Oklahoma 5 minutes. We 
each had 30 minutes, did we not? I yield 
5 minutes of my time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Myr. President, I 
would like to make these preliminary re- 
marks, then yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and then resume my 
remarks. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in the 
interests. of proper procedure, I move 
that the Senate agree to the conference 
report on the Labor-HEW appropriation 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dom- 
ENIcI). That is the pending question, 
on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Senate version of the bili contained a 
prohibition on the use of any Labor- 
HEW funds for abortions other than 
those to save the lives of mothers. This 
amendment was agreed to by a voice vote, 
after the Senate, by a vote of 50 to 34, 
voted against laying the amendment on 
the table. 

I am deeply disappointed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the conference committee on 
the Labor-HEW bill deleted the amend- 
ment prohibiting the use of HEW funds 
for the performance of abortions. This is 
particularly disappointing because the 
chairman vowed on the Senate floor to 
make every effort to retain that provision. 

I understand, Mr. President, that the 
consideration of this amendment was in 
executive session. I-have heard that 
there was no vote on it, but I wonder if 
the chairman could describe for me what 
consideration there was of this amend- 
ment by the conference committee, in 
making their decision. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I can 
answer the question of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

In the first place, the Senator from 
Washington feels that this matter does 
not belong on an appropriation bill. The 
House conferees were adamant about 
the fact that it was a legislative matter, 
oa eal hearings are being and will be 

e 
They were adamant. We discussed it 
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for many hours in the executive session. 
The trouble with this whole bill—we did 
not have too much trouble with the 
money items in the bill; we agreed on 
those, with the cooperation of the ad- 
ministration, but we spent most of our 
time in conference—the conference has 
been going on for 6 weeks, whenever we 
could get together—on legislative mat- 
ters in the bill. We had the OSHA, the 
25 versus 0; we had a busing amendment; 
we had this amendment; we had an 
amendment arguing about what com- 
puters should be used for social security, 
which is a legislative matter. 

We had seven major legislative matters, 
and we sat almost as a legislative com- 
mittee. But the consensus of opinion of 
the House conferees and of a majority of 
the Senate conferees was that although 
some were sympathetic with this amend- 
ment and some were not, all of us felt 
this was a money bill we were consider- 
ing. 

I remember what happened. Senator 
Corton and I heard a lot of testimony. 
People came up who were very emo- 
tional on both sides of the issue, We can 
understand this. We asked them, “Why 
do you come here? Why do you not go 
to the legislative committee?” 

Both sides said, “We could not get 
anywhere with the legislative committee 
on either view.” This is very strange. I 
think they used the plea, “This is the only 
way we have to move.” I think the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma himself said that at 
one time. 

So we went to conference, and we spent 
more time on this amendment than we 
did on the rest of the bill. I tried hard to 
sustain the Senate position in conference. 
So did Senator Cotton, although we both 
agreed that it hardly belonged on an 
appropriation bill. But we tried to sustain 
it. We would never have had a bill if we 
did not compromise, we would have had 
a continuing resolution, if we had per- 
sisted. 

This is my best analysis of the con- 
sideration of the Senate amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, I know 
that our colleague from Oklahoma is 
somewhat disappointed that the amend- 
ment was not included in the conference 
report, but I am refreshed by the lan- 
guage in the report, which reads: 

A majority of the Conferees strongly sup- 
port the apparent intent of the Senate 
amendment to prohibit the use of public 
funds to pay for or encourage abortions. 
Nevertheless, they are persuaded that an an- 
nual appropriation bill is an improper 
vehicle for such a controversial and far- 
reaching legislative provision. 


I assure the Senator from Oklahoma 
that in the future we shall pursue this 
matter in regular form. I congratulate 
the members of the conference on this 
strong statement of their concern. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the dele- 
tion of the Bartlett amendment from 
the Labor-HEW bill raises a number of 
serious matters that go to the very heart 
of our political system. On September 17, 
1974, the Senate passed the Bartlett 
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amendment by a margin of 50 to 34 
votes, not counting those Members ab- 
sent who were recorded as favoring the 
amendment. Since that time, various in- 
terests which are outside of the Congress 
and are not responsible to the people of 
this Nation for their actions, have at- 
tempted to defeat the Bartlett amend- 
ment through their offices of the Federal 
Government. Such actions are to be 
viewed with distrust and alarm. 

Within a week after we passed the 
Bartlett amendment, an unsigned mem- 
orandum from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was sent 
to the members of the conference com- 
mittee, which implicitly suggests that the 
Bartlett amendment should be rejected 
on economic grounds. Viewing the Bart- 
lett amendment from the perspective of 
the cash register, the HEW memoran- 
dum pushes aside the vital question of 
morality and makes the observation 
that— 

Medicaid is currently financing between 
222,000 and 278,000 abortions annually at a 
cost of $40 to $50 million. For each preg- 
nancy among Medicaid elegible women that 
is brought to term, it is estimated that the 
first year costs to Federal, State, and local 
governments for maternity and pediatric care 
and public assistance is approximately $2,200. 


By this manner of reasoning, Mr. 
President, we would be well advised to 
increase the number of abortions and 
encourage more young mothers to kill 
their unborn all in the name of the al- 
mighty dollar. This anitque philosophy 
of placing financial considerations above 
the humane, Mr. President, was rejected 
by this Nation years ago, and I submit 
to you that the concept of ethics upon 
which this memorandum is based is 
repugnant to the moral and religious 
principles upon which this Nation is es- 
tablished. We are in favor of a free econ- 
omy, but we are also in favor of a 
humane economy. We went to war in 
1942 to defend these beliefs and we must 
wage war now against a bankrupt sys- 
tem of human values that is rapidly 
sending more and more of our future 
generation down to a dusty, anonymous 
grave. Is life so cheap in this country 
that we can no longer afford to bring 
children into this world? I do not believe 
it, Mr. President, and I do not think that 
anyone else in this Chamber believes it. 

Nor am I persuaded by the legal mem- 
orandum that our Congressional Re- 
search Service sent to the members of 
the conference committee that was cal- 
culated to cast a shadow of doubt over 
the constitutionality of the Bartlett 
amendment. As I pointed out in my state- 
ment on November 20, in response to this 
second memorandum, the legal brief 
against the Bartlett amendment presents 
not only a biased case against the Bart- 
lett amendment, but an incorrect one at 
that. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks of November 20, 
1974, be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

Nor am I impressed by the reasoning 
that is contained in the conference re- 
port on the Labor-HEW appropriation 
bill. Straining credulity, reaching for 
every straw in the wind that HEW and 
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the Congressional Research Service have 
blown through the Halls of Congress, the 
conference report states that— 

Although a majority of the conferees 
strongly support the apparent intent of the 
Senate amendment to prohibit the use of 
public funds to pay for or encourage abor- 
tions, that they are nevertheless persuaded 
that an annual appropriation bill is an im- 
proper vehicle for such a controversial and 
far-reaching legislative provision whose im- 
plications and ramifications are not. clear, 
whose constitutionality has been challenged, 
and on which no hearings have been held. 


As my colleagues are aware, this kind 
of an argument was offered against the 
Bartlett amendment and rejected during 
full, open, and frank debate in the Sen- 
ate. At that time, it was pointed out— 
and I shall say it again—that the mere 
deletion of categories of funding is not 
substantive legislation; otherwise we 
would be unable to place any limitations 
in any appropriations bill. 

Ignoring these considerations, and 
bowing to the lawmakers in the Federal 
bureaucracy, a minority of legislators 
meeting behind closed doors in executive 
session have attempted to contravene 
the majority will of the Senate. 

I oppose this defiant disregard for the 
democratic process, and I urge my col- 
leagues to defeat this conference report 
and thereby defend the will of the 
Senate. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I would iike to add to 
the statements of the chairman and of 
the Senator from Rhode Island that I, 
too, favored the prohibition against the 
use of public funds to perform abortions. 
I, too, agreed with the chairman and the 
other Members that the appropriation 
bill was not the place to handle this 
matter. It should and must be handled by 
legislative committees and thrashed out 
by them. 

The words of the report as just read 
by the Senator from Rhode Island, I note, 
do emphasize that a majority of the con- 
ferees—I think it was true that it was a 
majority of the conferees, both those on 
the part of the House and those on the 
part of the Senate—favored this prohibi- 
tion, but did not feel that it was properly 
a part of an appropriation bill. 

If we keep on, we will be doing all our 
legislative business in Senate appropria- 
tion bills. 

I was particularly interested myself 
because in my own State our department 
of welfare backed, I believe, by the Gov- 
ernor, is seeking to put a rule and seek- 
ing to put a prohibition on the use of wel- 
fare funds, to pay for abortions. 

So I compliment the Senator from 
Oklahoma for his stout and determined 
leadership in this matter, and I assure 
him that we did not sell him down the 
river; that this was a situation that we 
had to confront. If we opened the flood- 
gates, as the chairman has saia, there 
were half a dozen other purely legislative 
proposals that we would be fighting out 
in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the support that the 
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Senator from New Hampshire gives to 
the amendment, and I also appreciate 
the support that the majority of the con- 
ferees have indicated for the amendment. 

But, and I quote now from the report: 

A majority of the Conferees strongly sup- 
port the apparent intent of the Senate 
amendment to prohibit the use of public 
funds to pay for or encourage abortions. 
Nevertheless, they are persuaded that an 
annual appropriation bill is an improper 
vehicle for such a controversial and far- 
reaching legislative provision whose implica- 
tions and ramifications are not clear, whose 
constitutionality has been challenged and on 
which no hearings have been held. 


Obviously, the most disturbing aspect 
of this conference committee report is 
that the Federal Government will con- 
tinue to use millions of dollars in tax- 
payers’ money to pay for aborting the 
unborn child of the poor. In 1973, HEW 
paid out approximately $50 million for 
over 250,000 abortions. I assume that 
HEW would spend at least that much 
money and will pay for at least that 
many more abortions during this fiscal 
year as a result of this conference report, 
and the action that will be forthcoming 
by this body very shortly. 

Further, I am disappointed in the 
rationalization or, more appropriately, I 
would call it the copout, by the confer- 
ence. 

I would ask for the attention of the 
chairman or the ranking member. First, 
the report says that this appropriation 
bill is an inappropriate vehicle for the 
amendment. The distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire just reiterated that 
a moment ago. But I ask both Senators 
is there any more appropriate place to cut 
off HEW funds than in an HEW appro- 
priations bill? 

Additionally, the conference adopted 
an amendment to the OSHA legislation 
with almost identical language to that 
amendment, and I quote: 

That none of the funds appropriated by 
this act shall be used to require recordkeep- 
ing and reporting under the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 from employ- 
ers or ten or fewer employees and such ex- 
clusion shall be governed by the current 
rules and regulations in CFR Title 29, Chap- 
ter XVII, Part 1904.15. 


I ask the chairman and the ranking 
member if this provision is any less legis- 
lative than the one the conference re- 
jected. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, if I may 
have a moment, may I say to my friend, 
the Senator from Oklahoma, that there 
is a real distinction between the two be- 
cause the action in regard to the keeping 
of records had to do with the internal 
bookkeeping of that department and was 
strictly to save the useless expenditure 
of considerable sums of money in cases 
where they were not necessary. 

On the matter of the abortion provi- 
sion, it was not a satisfactory way of set- 
tling the question because it will only last 
for a year. It only affects the money in 
this particular bill. This is just an an- 
nual appropriation. Had it been adopted 
and had it been approved, not only is 
there some question, I think, about the 
possibility of its constitutionality, but it 
would expire at the end of fiscal 1975, 
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and then we have to fight the battle every 
year on every appropriation bill. 

The way to deal with this abortion 
matter where the States do not—and I 
think my State is trying to deal with it— 
is to nail it down and make it permanent 
and lay it down as a principle of govern- 
ment. To do this we must handle it in a 
legislative bill so that it will be perma- 
nent unless Congress revises it. To try 
to handle this on an appropriation bill 
would be just a temporary expedient at 
best. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I say to my good 
friend, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, that I agree that the provision to 
exempt funds from HEW in funding 
abortions would last for 1 year. But that 
was not the reason that was given in 
the report. I do say that the reason given 
in the report as No. 1 was that it was 
inappropriate and, I think, the ac- 
tion taken by the conference committee 
was identical because it cut off funds for 
OSHA in certain cases. 

Now, next, I would like to mention the 
constitutionality that I think the Senator 
mentioned, which is also in the report, 
and which I read. Mr. President, this 
argument was raised on the Senate floor 
and was rejected by a majority of this 
body. 

Last, and equally as weak as the other 
arguments, the report suggests that be- 
cause no hearings were held—and I 
would appreciate the chairman's atten- 
tion and that of the ranking member— 
that this amendment should be deleted. 

Mr. President, one of the shocking 
things that came out of the floor debate 
on the amendment was the fact that 
there has never been a hearing held on 
the funding of abortions. We are spend- 
ing $50 million a year on abortions, and 
there has never been a hearing. So, obvi- 
ously, the conference determined, Mr. 
President, that if there had been no hear- 
ings then, when in doubt, spend. 

It will be recalled that this came out 
on the floor discussion of the amend- 
ment, and that I asked that hearings be 
held so that the consideration could be 
made as to whether or not abortions 
should be funded, and to discuss all 
aspects of it, but the chairman did not 
see fit to setting it aside until such time 
as hearings could be held. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is the Senator talk- 
ing about me? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We kad hearings. 
We heard a lot of witnesses on this issue. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As I recall the Sen- 
ator’s statement before he said he had 
never had hearings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Senator 
is very unfair. We listened to all kinds of 
people on this abortion matter. What 
we did not do is hold hearings on the 
Bartlett amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If I remember the 
Senator correctly —— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What the Senator is 
talking about is he should amend a leg- 
islative act, this is what is causing the 
trouble. 

We had hearings. We had people come 
to us, and one time they caused a stir 
because we did not hear them all on one 
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afternoon and had to put some of them 
over to the next day. They were there 
all through the hearings. So do not stand 
up and say anybody refused to have 
hearings on this matter. We heard from 
them all, all that came here. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What I am saying is, 
I would like to say it so that the Senator 
can hear it and if he wants to refute, 
fine. I am saying the Senator said when 
we discussed this before, “We did not 
have hearings on abortions in connection 
with the HEW funds,” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We did not hold de- 
partmental hearings—but the record 
contains HEW’s views. 

We heard all public witnesses. We 
heard witnesses galore on this matter. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think the Senator 
had hearings on another aspect of this, if 
I remember what he said. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, the Senator 
should have been up to our hearings. 
Where was the Senator? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am quoting what 
the Senator told me on the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator was 
not there. We had hearings on the 
issue—not the Bartlett amendment. We 
had a rumpus up there for 2 days, people 
on both sides of this, and we kept say- 
ing; “You ought to be up before the leg- 
islative committees.” 

Now, do not stand up on the floor and 
say that anybody said we did not have 
any hearings. That is not true. 

Mr. BARTLETT, All right. If the Sen- 
ator had hearings ən abortions, then 
why would they put in the conference 
committee report that hearings had not 
been held and that they should be held 
so that this amendment could be con- 
sidered? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Well, we are not a 
legislative committee—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would, Mr. Presi- 
dent, refer the Senator to his statement. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We said hearings 
should be held before the appropriate 
committee, that is what we said. Do not 
stand up and say that that is not true. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Well, if what I said 
is incorrect, I will correct the record 
and thoroughly apologize. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator does 
not have to correct the record: the Sen- 
ator may be interpreting it wrong. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am talking about 
the record I am making right now, but 
I will look at the record and if it is not 
the way the Senator says, I will bring it 
to the Senator’s attention. 

Mr. President, I naturally am in favor 
of hearings because I suggested that we 
have them on this subject and I hope 
that there will be hearings on this matter 
early next year, if that is the request and 
suggestion of the conference committee. 

I would like to put my colleagues on 
notice that I will introduce this same 
amendment as an amendment to an ap- 
propriate authorization bill for labor, 
HEW, or as a bill, and would ask for 
hearings, that they be held, and would be 
happy to participate in those hearings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will join the Sen- 
ator in having legislative hearings and 
I will go and help testify, but they should 
hear this matter. What is the Senator 
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talking about an appropriations bill for? 
We will hear all these witnesses again on 
this issue, unless it is resolved by legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If I said “appropria- 
tions,” I did not mean to. I thought I said 
“authorization.” I am trying to follow 
the dictates. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Perhaps I am incor- 
rect, so we are both even. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Well, we will find out 
who is right and who is wrong and, cer- 
tainly, if I was wrong, I apologize, and I 
will correct my record that I am making 
here now. 

But I would like to say, Mr. President, 
that I intend to vote no on the adoption 
of the conference committee report, if I 
have the opportunity. I may be in the 
chair. 

I also intend to vote “no,” on the final 
passage of the conference committee 
report, 

Passage of this report means the tak- 
ing of lives of hundreds of thousands of 
unborn children of the poor and my con- 
science will not let me cast a vote to con- 
tinue spending the taxpayer’s money for 
this purpose. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I would 
like 1 minute simply to say that the 
chairman of the committee covered this 
bill in his statement very thoroughly. 

It is, in my opinion, a good bill. We 
have tried to deal with it in a restrained 
manner, but I think we have been just 
as generous as we could be for the very 
many fine and important programs in 
the field of health, the field of education, 
and, as far as we were able, in the field 
of welfare. 

Now, there was a good deal of argu- 
ment about whether we were within the 
budget or exceeded the budget, and that 
all depended on whether or not we had 
made a proper or accurate prognostica- 
tion of how much money we would have 
to pay the States for welfare. 

We could only guess at that, and that 
was going to be the ground on which we 
would have, once more, as we have had 
year after year, a Presidential veto, 
which we wished to avoid. 

Mr. PASTORE. I merely want the rec- 
ord to show that I am very much in favor 
of this conference report. If I am not 
here to vote on it, that I am in favor of 
it. I want the record to show that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rec- 
ord will so show. 

The Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
Member of the House, the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. MICHEL, deserves a 
great deal of credit for having been the 
first to suggest—later it was carefully 
refined by all of us—the language in the 
bill which calls for a careful analysis of 
the report sometime early next January 
from the Comptroller General. He will 
report as to the probable accuracy of our 
estimate of what will be required for 
public assistance, an obligation that we 
have no control over and that we can 
only estimate. There is also a provision 
that, in the meantime, the President 
could defer enough money in the bill 
to offset any unanticipated welfare in- 
crease, but he would consult with us, 
with the committee, with the Congress, 
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on any deferrals and on any action he 
proposed. 

Now, by doing that, we have a good 
bill and for the first time a bill which 
we have every reason to believe, from 
information from the White House, that 
the President will sign. So we will not be 
using a continuing resolution, which is 
not adopted, on the very important work 
under this bill and in the Department 
of HEW. 

I think the chairman of our commit- 
tee, the Senator from Washington, 
should be congratulated and commended 
because of the care in which he con- 
ducted this whole matter which has been 
a most discouraging thing through the 
years. 

He has had to sustain veto after veto 
and pass another bill, act under a con- 
tinuing resolution, and his refinement of 
the language suggested by the Congress- 
man from Illinois made this, I think, a 
very safe and logical solution of the 
problem without cutting unnecessarily 
into the vital programs in the bill. 

I congratulate the Senator on it. Again, 
I thank him for his kind words to me. 
It has been a privilege to serve under his 
leadership all these years and he never 
did a better job than he did this year 
with this bill. 

It is a good conference report and I 
hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few comments on this report and 
also to ask a question or two of the 
chairman. 

For one, Mr. President, I would like 
to join all other colleagues in compli- 
menting both our chairman, Senator 
Macnvuson, and the ranking member, 
Senator Corron, on the enormous job 
they did, and, on the whole, a very out- 
standing one for us all. We have been 
over this ground before, and I repeat it 
again. 

Second, before I deal with one or two 
specific matters, I would like especially to 
commend these two gentlemen who led 
the conference and the conferees for the 
disposition of matters relating to man- 
power training and employment, at a 
critical time like this to have carried so 
many points as well as they did in favor 
of more public service jobs, better con- 
ditions to deal with the unemployment 
situation in respect of training, includ- 
ing some money for particular programs 
which many of us place very high, like 
the Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers, the jobs for progress, the ex- 
offenders and bilingual program and the 
job corps, was a very fine job for all of us, 
indeed, and I congratulate them on it. 

Mr. President, I am especially pleased 
with the action of the committee of con- 
ference with respect to provisions for 
programs under the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act of 1973. 

For that act, the conference report in- 
cludes $2,400,000,000, or $50,000,000 be- 
low the House allowance of $2,450,000,000 
and $75,000,000 above the Senate allow- 
ance of $2,325,000,000. 

The conference bill will provide the 
following basic amounts: 

Title I—$1,580,000,000, for job train- 
ing and transitional public service em- 
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ployment programs conducted by some 
400 State and local governmental prime 
sponsors. The House had $1,680,000,000; 
the Senate had $1,505,000,000. 

Title IT—$400,000,000, for public em- 
ployment programs in areas of “sub- 
stantial unemployment,” that in areas 
where the unemployment rate is 6.5 per- 
cent or more for 3 consecutive months. 
This amount could create approximately 
57,100 public service jobs. The House had 
$350,000,000; the Senate had $400,000,- 
000. 

Title ITI—$420,000,000, special Fed- 
eral activities—such as Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers, OIC; Jobs for 
Progress, SER; ex-offenders and bilin- 
gual programs; and IV—Job Corps. Both 
the House and Senate had $420,000,000. 

Actually the Senate amount for title I 
of $1,505,000,000 and $420,000,000 for 
titles ITI and IV, represented increases 
from the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees recommendations for those au- 
thorities; Senator KENNEDY and I had 
introduced an amendment to restore the 
House amouuts in each case, but settled 
with the committee on half the total ad- 
ditional amount we had sought—$175 
million out of $350 million. Of the $175 
million we added, $155 million was ap- 
plied to title I and $20 million to titles 
Il and Iv. 

Mr. President, while I would have pre- 
ferred to have the House prevail on title 
I, I am pleased that through our efforts, 
the gap was narrowed, and I commend 
the committee of conference for the re- 
sult, which is closer to the House amount 
than to the Senate’s. 

These will be very important funds 
in insuring the implementation of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act of 1973, which is in its first full 
year of operation. 

However, with unemployment in Octo- 
ber at a rate of 6.2 percent—now over 
the threshold level—much stronger ef- 
forts are needed, and I am pleased to re- 
port to the Senate that discussions are 
now underway with the administration 
toward the objective of enactment of a 
new “stand-by” authority before we 
leave this December to greatly increase 
public service employment opportunities 
as well as unemployment benefits. 

The three bills under consideration 
are: 

S. 2993, the Emergency Energy Em- 
ployment Assistance Act of 1974, which 
I introduced with 14 cosponsors, to pro- 
vide $4 billion for the creation of ap- 
proximately 500,000 to 600,000 public 
service jobs should unemployment na- 
tionally be 6 percent or more for 3 con- 
secutive months. 

S. 4079, the Emergency Public Service 
Employment Act of 1974, introduced by 
Senator NEtson, myself, and two others 
which would provide a total of $4 billion 
for approximately 500,000 to 600,000 pub- 
lic service jobs triggered as follows: $500 
million at 4.5 percent national unem- 
ployment; $500 million at 5 percent; $1 
billion at 5.5 percent; and $2 billion at 
6 percent; in each case, an average for 
3 consecutive months. 

S. 4129, the National Employment As- 
sistance Act of 1974—the administra- 
tions proposal—introduced by Sena- 
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tor Tarr and three others, which would 
establish a special unemployment assist- 
ance program, and a “community im- 
provement” program for approximately 
370,000 public service jobs—the latter 
with an authorization of $2.25 billion 
triggered as follows: $500 million at 6 
percent; $750 million at 6.5 percent, and 
$1 billion at 7 percent. 

We have had already three hearings on 
these measures. 

It is my hope that we will have mark- 
up in the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Poverty, and Migratory Labor as early 
as next week, and that a meaningful 
provision will be made before the close 
of this session. 

Mr. President, even as we press for 
new legislation to deal with mounting un- 
employment, I want to commend the 
chairman of the Senate conferees, Mr. 
Macnuson; the ranking Republican, 
Senator Corron, and the other Senate 
conferees for this result. 

The two points that I wish to raise 
are these: First, with respect to the 
striking out—and Senator Pett is on the 
floor—of a particular provision respect- 
ing constitutional rights, which is con- 
tained in the manager’s report at page 
20 and relates to amendment: No. 97. 

The question that I would like to ask 
the manager, because I believe it is very 
important, relates to the provision of the 
Senate bill which read as follows: 

No provision or prohibition in this Act 
shall prohibit the implementation of rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 


Obviously, that is a precatory state- 


ment. It really is not necessary. Yet when 
it is included and you strike it out, there 
may be an implication drawn which was 
not intended by the conferees. 

Question, therefore: Did the conferees 
strike out the above language simply be- 
cause it is unnecessary and surplusage? 
That seems to be the obvious reason 
since the basic and overarching law of 
our country is that the rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution are superior to any 
other law and cannot be abridged by a 
law. 

Am I correct in that judgment or was 
there some substantive reason for the 
strikeout? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The House insisted 
that this was redundant; that it was not 
necessary. We were having enough 
trouble with legislation without trying 
to amend the Constitution. We do not 
think we could have done that anyway. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague very 
much and I am glad he agrees with my 
interpretation in this matter. 

The other thing relates to a particu- 
lar matter of my own in New York, which 
I would like to lay before the conferees, 
first stating that the provision here in 
the conference report for the National 
Cancer Institute is unequivocal. It does 
not have any reservations or change laws 
of any kind. 

It is contained at page 10, lines 22 to 25 
of the bill. 

Nonetheless, I am advised by Columbia 
University, under the hand of the vice 
president for health sciences, that a 
cancer research center which they are 
building at a cost of $32 million with the 
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Federal Government contribution at the 
funding level of $5,890,000, which comes 
out of funds for fiscal 1975, is being re- 
sisted in the Office of Management and 
Budget on the ground that the Presi- 
dent’s budget has laid down some funda- 
mental restriction about construction. 

This goes right to the impoundment 
controversy in which the courts have 
generally held with us, and in which our 
new budget control bill requires rescis- 
sions rather than impoundments if there 
is any particular item. 

All that I wanted to know is that the 
conferees had no intention whatever in 
affecting the law upon this subject in 
any part of the work which they did. 
Does the law stand exactly as it is? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The law does stand 
exactly as it is. 

I want to suggest that what is bother- 
ing us now is just today we received a 
rescission message from the President 
taking $39 million out of the $600 million. 
That is our problem. 

Mr. JAVITS. But we would have to 
pass that. It is not effective until we do. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. We can reject 
it if we want to. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly the point 
Iam making. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We have not touched 
that power of Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. I just wish to reassure 
myself that by putting up $26 million 
themselves they are not fouled up by 
something that they had no notice of 
whatsoever. 

The law extending the National Can- 
cer Act provides Public Law 93-352, at 
pertinent part thereof the authority, 
and I quote: 

To award grants for new construction as 
well as alterations and renovations for im- 
provement of basic research laboratory facil- 
ities, including those related to biohazard 
control, as deemed necessary for the Na- 
tional Cancer Program. 


The approved grant clearly meets such 
criteria and any failure to proceed with 
funding I believe violates the spirit and 
letter of the law. I would urge OMB to 
reconsider its views. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the letter from 
‘Dr. Marks, vice president for health 
science, Cclumbia University in the city 
of New York, which thoughtfully articu- 
lates the concerns I have expressed, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., November 4, 1974. 
Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JaAviTs: I am writing in 
follow-up to conversations which both Dr. 
William McGill, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and I have had with Mr. Cutler in ref- 
erence to the construction grant application 
for the Cancer Research Center at Columbia 
University’s College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. (The reference number for this grant 
is 1-C06-CA16604-01). On October 15, 1974, 
we received a letter from the National Can- 
cer Institute informing us that the National 
Cancer Advisory Board, at its October 1974 
meeting, recommended approval of our con- 
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struction grant application at the funding 
level of $5,890,095. The grant will be sup- 
ported from funds for fiscal year 1975, which 
have yet to be allocated, 

I am writing to request your assistance 
with respect to the appropriation for this 
approved project. The Cancer Research Cen- 
ter Research Laboratories, for which these 
construction funds are approved, will occupy 
the upper buildings of the Augustus Long 
Library-Health Sciences Center, which is be- 
ing constructed at the Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center. The Trustees of Co- 
lumbia University have committed to the 
construction of this new facility, the total 
cost of which somewhat exceeds $32 million, 
to provide the vitally needed facilities for 
health professional education in the lower 
building, and the research laboratories of 
the Cancer Research Center in the upper 
building of this structure. The building costs 
are estimated on bases of agreements which 
expire on or about December 15, 1974. This 
is what is presenting us with the current 
problem. If the awarded construction grant 
for the Cancer Research Center Research 
Laboratories is not funded on or shortly 
after January 1, 1975, we will be forced to 
renegotiate our construction contract, This 
will lead to marked increases in cost owing 
to the fact that our present contracts were 
negotiated prior to the energy crisis and 
the particularly sharp rises in construction 
costs of the past 18 months. We are deeply 
concerned that if we cannot go forward with 
the present construction schedule, the re- 
negotiated contracts may be at a cost level 
which will force significant curtailments in 
the program for the Cancer Research Center, 
and jeopardize the entire effort to which the 
University is committed and for which the 
National Cancer Institute has approved 
Tunding. 

We, therefore, respectfully request your 
help in the following specific matters, First, 
with respect to the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, there are two aspects of this ap- 
propriation bill which are of concern, The 
language in the President’s budget limits 
funding authority for construction to alter- 
ation and modernization. It is clear that 
the National Cancer Act as revised in 1974 
in Section 410(9) states that the govern- 
ment is “to award grants for new construc- 
tion”. Accordingly, the President's Budget 
language appears to be in conflict with that 
of the National Cancer Act as revised, This 
dichotomy in language should be resolved, 
and, hopefully, in favor of the language of 
the National Cancer Act, which was the 
intent of the Congress and, we believe, in 
the best interests of the Country. As you 
are aware, the appropriation bill for fiscal 
1975 for HEW has not been reported out of 
the House-Senate Conference Committee. 
Any action on your part which could facili- 
tate the reporting out of this bill and its 
passage would be extremely important. 

Secondly, specifically with respect to the 
construction grant award for the Cancer Re- 
search Center Laboratories at the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, we have been 
informed that the National Cancer Institute 
is of the opinion that our construction pro- 
gram qualifies under the guidelines of the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare manual set for defining funding eligible 
under alterations and renovation. This is 
because we are taking existing space, that 
is seven floors of the upper building of the 
newly constructed Health Sciences Center, 
and developing it into meaningful Cancer 
Research Center laboratories. The National 
Cancer Institute has asked that the Office 
of Management and Budget concur with the 
NCI recommendation that our construction 
be eligible for funding under alterations and 
renovations, This is important, because if 
indeed the language in the President's 
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budget prevails, our program would still be 
eligible for funding once the appropriate ap- 
propriation for HEW has been made. 

We are deeply appreciative of your con- 
tinued efforts on behalf of our State and 
your concern and effective leadership with 
respect to issues related to health. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
PauL. A, Marks, M.D, 
Vice President jor Health Sciences. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I again 
congratulate my colleagues, and con- 
gratulate them on this conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to 
express my disappointment that the 
Senate conferees did not go along with 
an amendment to that provision in the 
House bill that granted the small busi- 
nessman’s exemption to the OSHA law. 

I read the account in the local paper. 
It states that this exemption, employers 
of 25 or fewer employees, would involve 
some $0 percent of all employees. The 
choice before Congress was not 25 or 
nothing. 

The Senate has acted in the field a 
number of times. Something over a year 
ago the Senate passed an exemption for 
seven employees. The reason it never 
became law was that the bill was vetoed, 
and I think we went on with a continu- 
ing resolution. 

When this particular appropriation 
was up last year, several amendments 
were considered, and a near majority of 
the Senate voted in favor of such 
exemption. 

I believe it was incumbent ou the con- 
ferees to yield to the House with an 
amendment and provide a small busi- 
nessman’s exemption. Any exemption 
would have been worthwhile. 

There has been an inclination to 
ridicule an exemption of three employees. 
But it would have taken out of the pur- 
view of the Federal law those small 
businesses where there is no one working 
there except for the boss and probably 
members of his own family. 

I do not agree with the contention 
that the only people in the world who 
are interested in safety are bureau- 
crats in Washington. Every employee is 
interested, and so is every employer. 

If you have a small business where a 
man runs it and he has one employee and 
that employee happens to be his son, I 
believe that that employer is going to 
be more interested in safety than any 
other employer in the United States be- 
cause his whole payroll is very near and 
dear to him. 

What we are doing is saying that the 
Government in Washington has the com- 
petence to police every small business at 
the crossroads. It cannot be done. They 
cannot secure that many competent 
investigators. 

We have had hearing after hearing 
before the legislative committee pointing 
out the harshness, the injustice, the 
stupidity, and the harassment involved 
in reference to this law. 

As we concluded our hearings, after 
bringing witnesses many hundreds of 
miles to tell their story, they are thanked 
for their helpful information, and then 
nothing happens. 
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I hope the Senate conferees will not 
take the position that they had difficulty 
with the House in getting the House to 
take their own amendment. 

This Senate had gone on record in a 
previous bill with an exemption of seven. 
I am not contending that they should 
have gone along with the 25. But I be- 
lieve that what has been done is unfair 
to the small business operators over the 
country. I know it cannot be changed 
now, but let the record stana that this 
Congress does not care at all about that 
great army of small business operators 
who, after all, transact most of the busi- 
ness of the country, and who do not have 
big departments, the staffs, and the law- 
yers so that they can comply with Fed- 
eral regulations. 

And let it stand that there are people 
who believe that an all-knowing, all- 
wise Federal Government has to police 
every business with one or two employees. 

It is ridiculous. Let somebody else de- 
fend the record; I cannot. 

Mr. PASTORE. Vote. 

Mr. COTTON. Just one moment on 
that point. I voted with the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am aware of that, and 
I appreciate it. 

Mr. COTTON. I felt that there should 
be an exemption of at least three em- 
ployees. 

However, let me call the attention of 
the Senate to this: In the first place, we 
did carefully separate the people who 
are going to do the inspecting from the 
people who are going to levy the penalty. 

In the second place, it was and should 
be a matter of legislative history—it was 
my understanding, and perhaps I was 
remiss; I thought it was going to be in 
the report—that the idea is this, and it 
was advanced as a2 compromise, I believe, 
by one of the House conferees: that we 
relieve these small businesses from this 
burden of writing reports and reports 
and reports, studying all these reams of 
literature about the rules; that it was 
the intent of the committee that in the 
case of the small business with few em- 
ployees, unless fatalities occurred or seri- 
ous accidents that would direct the at- 
tention of the enforcers to carelessness 
in that particular business, they would 
not have to be, nor would they have 
need for, traveling around inspecting all 
these businesses, but only those that for 
some reason had a bad record. 

That was the discussion in the con- 
ference. It was my understanding that 
it was going to be touched upon in the 
report, but I do want it to appear as part 
of the legislative history of this bill. 

Many members of the Senate con- 
ferees—not this one, but some of them— 
did not want to yield to put it up to 10 
or 7 or 8. It was felt that if they were 
relieved from the recordkeeping, only 
those small businesses where something 
had occurred that indicated that care- 
lessness was endangering the lives of the 
employees would have to be inspected. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I read the figures accurately— 
and if my understanding is not correct, 
the chairman of the committee can cor- 
rect me—the proposed legislation pro- 
vides for an increase in spending of $3.8 
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billion for fiscal 1975 over fiscal 1974. 
Percentagewise, that is a 13 percent in- 
crease. If one includes the supplemental, 
the increase in spending would be $4.3 
billion, or 15 percent. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, although 
the Labor-HEW appropriations bill con- 
tains most of the money for programs to 
which I am deeply dedicated, I cannot, 
in good conscience, support final passage. 
The revelation that medicaid is financing 
over 200,000 abortions a year is shocking 
to me and to millions of other Americans 
who view abortion as a denial of the 
sanctity of life. 

When the funding of the many life- 
saving health programs covered by this 
measure are at dangerously low levels, 
the expenditure of $40 million a year for 
abortions illustrates all too well the grow- 
ing insensitivity of our society to human 
life. How much more humane it would 
have been to spend this amount of money 
in counseling, in family life preparation, 
and for adoption services where called 
for. Abortion is simply not the acceptable 
solution to the unwanted child, whether 
for the rich or the poor, and I cannot 
agree to legitimizing a practice which is 
contrary to my belief in the sanctity of 
human life. 

I have the utmost compassion for the 
thousands of women in our society who 
fear the consequences of bearing a child, 
for our society has not dealt kindly with 
them. We scorn the unwed mother; we 
heap abuse on the poor for having too 
many children; we treat the rape victim 
as someone unclean. But the answer is 
not to deny life—it lies in society’s purs- 
ing itself of its cruelties, of its own recog- 
nition that every human life—however 
conceived and born—is precious, and de- 
serving of all the love and tenderness we 
can give. 

We should turn our scorn into under- 
standing; we should give assistance 
rather than abuse; and we should re- 
place ignorance with knowledge. There 
are programs in this bill which do try to 
do these things, though they are, as al- 
ways, pitifully underfunded. Funding 
abortions as an alternative to doing what 
we know is right is very simply a denial 
of all the human spirit stands for, and 
with great sadness, therefore, I must cast 
my vote against the one appropriations 
bill which does attempt to deal with 
society’s ill-health, ignorance, and 
poverty. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this 
year the Labor-HEW Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee conducted 
extensive hearings on the causes of the 
rapidly mounting costs incurred by the 
Social Security Administration to ad- 
minister the medicare program. 

Those hearings documented the need 
for more extensive congressional over- 
sight of the medicare program. Although 
there are several problems in this area, 
one of these deserves particular mention 
here since it is subject to some discussion 
in the conference report. In brief, this 
problem has not been resolved and in- 
deed it is compounded because the So- 
cial Security Administration made the 
unilateral determination that they will 
not require their prime contractors to 
fully comply with GSA procurement 
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regulations. These GSA regulations 
would normally require HEW to man- 
date competition in the procurement of 
all goods and services attendant to the 
administration of medicare; however, 
the present administrators of medicare 
claim that law granted the carriers an 
exemption from these regulations. The 
effect of this purported exemption is to 
allow HEW to pay a subsidy to certain 
major medicare carriers—the Blue Cross 
or Blue Shield plans in several States— 
when these carriers propose to move cer- 
tain subcontracted functions “in-house.” 
The effect of an HEW payment to these 
carriers in these circumstances is to in- 
crease the costs to the Government with- 
out any corresponding increase in value 
received by the Government, More seri- 
ously, the Federal Government is sub- 
sidizing one party in a heretofore com- 
petitive situation to the detriment of any 
prior subcontractor. Naturally, we expect 
the Congress to mandate a reversal of 
this obvious inequity next year. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record copies of the pertinent cor- 
respondence for the evaluation of my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 15, 1974. 

Hon, Jonn L. MCOLELLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Apovropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Pursuant to your re- 
quest, and based on ‘our understanding of 
the circumstances relating to the proposed 
acquisition of ADP equipment and services 
by Blue Cross/Blue Shield in conjunction 
with a Federal Government program, we find 
that the provisions of FMC 74-5, “Manage- 
ment, Acquisition, and Utilization of Auto- 
matic Data Processing (ADP)", do apply. 

We refer you to section 4, “Applicability 
and scope,” section a, which reads: 

“These policies apply to all Federal agen- 
cies and to Government contractors (includ- 
ing educational institutions and other non- 
profit organizations) who operate ADP in 
the performance of work under cost-reim- 
bursement type contracts or subcontracts, 
or when the ADP is Government furnished 
equipment provided under a contract with 
the Government, and the equipment or sys- 
tem is: 

(1) Leased and full lease costs are paid by 
the Government under one or more con- 
tracts; or 

(2) Purchased by the contractor for the 
account of the Government or title will pass 
to the Government.” 

If we can be of further assistance, please 
let us know. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT A, INK, 
Deputy Administrator. 
THE COMMISSIONER OF 
SOCIAL BSECURITY, 
Baltimore, Må., November 21, 1974. 

Mr. JAMES R. CALLOWAY, 

Chief Counsel and Staff Director, Committee 
on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CALLOWAY: Gary Sellers of your 
staff and Ron Davis of our staff have had 
several recent conversations concerning the 
effect of GSA Federal Manual Circular 74-5 
on the questions and issues to which the so- 
called “Stevens” amendment to H.R. 15580 is 
directed. As I understand it, two questions 
have been asked: 

1. Would not the GSA circular require 
Medicare carriers to compete with third 
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parties in order to establish the cost effec- 
tiveness of any proposal on their part to con- 
vert from the use of a third party subcon- 
tractor for their Medicare claims processing 
to their own in-house operation of the same 
claims processing? 

2. Would not the GSA circular specifically 
negate SSA’s earlier concurrence in Pennsyl- 
vania Blue Shield’s decision to convert to an 
in-house operation without competition (but 
with an SSA-approved cost-benefit analy- 
sis)? 

If these two questions were answered in 
the affirmative, it is assumed that the intent 
of the amendment now pending before the 
House-Senate Conference on Labor-HEW 
Appropriations would be satisfied. 

I do not yet have a final legal opinion from 
the HEW General Counsel (one has been re- 
quested), but in order to aid you and others 
participating in the Conference, I am provid- 
ing my own considered opinion of the effect 
and consequences of GSA Circular 74-5— 
subject to changes following advice of the 
HEW General Counsel and others whose ad- 
vice will be sought. I would note that I have 
reviewed the GSA circular, as published in 
the Federal Register, as well as earlier GAO 
and other comments on the Medicare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act related to 
Federal procurement regulations. I am also 
familiar with GSA Deputy Administrator 
Ink’s response to Senator McClellan dated 
November 15, 1974. 

Speaking to the questions cited above, it 
is my opinion that— 

The GSA circular cannot change the basic 
Social Security Act, which has been con- 
sistently interpreted as requiring the es- 
tablishment of a relationship between Gov- 
ernment and the carriers based on other 
than competition. To require the carriers 
themselves to compete with other carriers 
or with other third parties for the perform- 
ance of the basic service that they are ex- 
pected to provide the Government—claims 
processing * (whether or not using a com- 
puter)—would, I believe, be contrary to the 
specific intent of the Social Security Act, 
the administration of which is the respon- 
sibility of this agency. I do think the regula- 
tion has some force and effect concerning 
carriers and their relationship with the Gov- 
ernment, but not to the extent that carriers 
themselves would be denied a choice as to 
whether they wish to conduct their affairs 
using their own resources and skills or 
whether they wish to conduct them using 
a third party. 

Based on a cursory review, I doubt thot 
the existence of the regulation will materi- 
ally affect the basic question of Pennsylvania 
Blue Shield conversion to an “in-house” op- 
eration. It might have some effect on other 
aspects of the case which I will discuss in a 
moment. 

Let me describe in greater detail the ex- 
tent to which we think the GSA regulation 
might have an effect and the extent to which 
we doubt that it has an effect. We think the 
regulation clearly governs Medicare carriers 
wherever and whenever the carriers choose 
to lease or purchase a computer and related 
equipment for the execution of their claims 
processing service on behalf of the Govern- 
ment—when that computer is dedicated 
full time to Medicare. In these circum- 
stances, the GSA circular would require 
that competitive procedures be used. We 
have not made this a requirement of Medi- 
care contracts, but are prepared to do so im- 
mediately. The regulation also would require 
competition in those cases where a carrier 
wishes to contract with a third party for data 
processing services. This is a requirement of 


* Claims processing is but one of a num- 
ber of special services provided by carriers, 
all of which are interdependent and integral. 
These include determination of reasonable 
charges and medical necessity, etc. 
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our existing contracts with Medicare car- 
riers, and it is our opinion that we are in 
full compliance with both the letter and 
intent of the GSA regulation, 

By the same token, we think the GSA 
regulation has the competitive effect dis- 
cussed above wherever the carrier chooses to 
procure the design, preparation or main- 
tenance of software. Again, it is our opinion 
that our existing contracts with carriers re- 
quire the competition called for in the GSA 
regulation, 

With the provisions of the GSA circular 
satisfied in these regards, the basic ques- 
tion remaining would therefore appear to be 
isolated to its application in those circum- 
stances in which a carrier wished to convert 
his EDP claims processing operation from a 
subcontracted to an “in-house” operation. 
It is our view that both by the terms of the 
law (Section 1842 of the Social Security 
Act) and the contract between the carrier 
and the Government, the decision of a car- 
rier to shift to an in-house operation is not 
subject to the competitive process in the 
strictest sense of the term. The Government 
has the authority, as expressed in the con- 
tract with the carrier, to approve the con- 
version to an in-house operation and to 
withhold approval if the carrier cannot 
demonstrate through cost analyses that such 
a conversion would be cost-effective. We do 
not believe, however, that the law permits— 
or that the GSA regulation can require (if 
they ever meant to do so)—that the basis 
for cost reimbursement to the carrier for in- 
house performance of EDP claims processing 
services is to be established through a com- 
petitive bidding process, To require the car- 
rier to “compete” in this sense for a major 
portion of his contractual function would 
be contrary to our understanding of the 
meaning and intent of Section 1842 of the 
Social Security Act. This provision has been 
interpreted previously by the HEW General 
Counsel as being beyond the reach of Fed- 
eral procurement regulations with respect 
to requirements for formal advertising and 
competition of the basic prime contract. 
This conclusion on the part of the Gener! 
Counsel has been reviewed by the General 
Accounting Office (in January of 1974), and 
they confirmed the HEW Counsel's conclu- 
sion. 

On the other hand, both this office ard 
the HEW General Counsel have concluded 
that Federal procurement regulations do an- 
ply to the extent that they do not conflict 
with the Social Security Act. We see no in- 
consistency between the law and the GSA 
circular as it applies to requiring competi- 
tive procedures in the procurement or leas- 
ing by a carrier of computers, related equin- 
ment, software, or data processing services. 

Insofar as the proposal of Pennsylvania 
Blue Shield to convert from a subcontracted 
to an in-house EDP claims processing op- 
eration is concerned, we therefore believe 
that our authority under the law and the 
circular extends to a determination by the 
Government that the Pennsylvania proposal 
is cost effective, and, if possible, the estab- 
lishment of a requirement that computer 
equipment or software required for such a 
conversion be obtained competitively. The 
basis for the Pennsylvania case and later 
cases like it would be the Government’s an- 
proval that the decision is cost effective. We 
have examined the Pennsylvania proposal, as 
you know, and found that it is cost-effective. 
Thus, except for the computer acquisition 
question, we can find no basis for changing 
the status of the Pennsylvania plan. We will 
attempt to introduce the requirement that 
computer and associated equipment be ob- 
tained competitively, if this is possible given 
the fact that we now have an existing con- 
tract with Pennsylvania that does not in- 
clude the requirement. 

I am sincerely sorry that we cannot find a 
basis for satisfying the intent of the so- 
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called Stevens amendment through applica- 
tion of the GSA regulation. 

I have asked our General Counsel to ex- 
amine the question, and if he provides me 
with any other basis for action, we will ad- 
vise you immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
James B. CARDWELL. 

P.S.—Of course it goes without saying that 
we would abide by the draft report language 
previously discussed if that language is in- 
cluded in the final report. I believe the po- 
sition expressed in this letter is entirely 
consistent with that language. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson) would give me 
his attention, I would like to use the 
occasion of the Senate’s action on H.R. 
15580, the Labor-HEW Appropriations 
Act, to ask him a question about the 
proper function of the Social Security 
Administration, whose appropriations 
are provided by the act. 

As an introduction to my question, I 
would advise my friend from Washing- 
ton that I have been seeking from the 
Social Security Administration since 
March, without success, an actuarial 
cost estimate, including the basic as- 
sumptions used by the Government in 
arriving at its estimate, of my bill, S. 
3065, to eliminate the retirement test of 
the Social Security Act for workers aged 
65 and over. 

On March 12 c: this year, my office 
was given a $2-2.1 billion estimate of the 
total cost in a telephone conversation 
with the Office of the Actuary, but I have 
never received an official, written reply 
specifically identifying the basic as- 
sumptions and projections used by the 
Social Security Administration in calcu- 
lating cost. 

For example, I believe it is important 
for Congress to know, in considering my 
proposal, whether the cost estimate 
takes account of any Federal income tax 
payments which would be returned to 
the U.S. Treasury by older people who 
continue or resume work under my bill. 
Also, it would be helpful to know 
whether the Government’s estimate ade- 
quately considers the income from con- 
tinued wage taxes which these older 
workers would pay. 

To clarify these points and try to ob- 
tain for Congress a complete and accu- 
rate cost estimate of S. 3065, which has 
the great interest of millions of older 
citizens, I sent a follow-up letter on 
March 29 to Commissioner Cardwell 
asking that the Social Security Admin- 
istration provide me with a thorough 
actuarial cost study of the bill: 

Now, it is my understanding that the 
Social Security Administration can and 
should properly furnish the Congress 
with complete and pertinent cost data 
of this type regarding pending legisla- 
tion, upon request. It is also my under- 
standing that the Government has had 
a reasonable time to be forthcoming 
with the data in this instance, which was 
requested 8 months ago. I would like to 
know if the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee 
agrees with my understanding? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
understand the Senator’s concern. We 
contacted the staff at the Social Security 
Administration yesterday, and they tell 


us that they have finished an estimate of 
the additional benefit expenditures for 
1975 resulting from repeal of the retire- 
ment test for workers aged 65 and older. 
A report on this estimate will be sent to 
the Senator from Arizona next week. 
The Social Security staff is continuing to 
work on his request for an estimate of 
the additional wage taxes that would re- 
sult from repeal of the retirement test. 
In line with his request to the General 
Accounting Office, the Social Security 
staff have been working closely with 
GAO staff on both of these estimates. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the conference 
agreed on an increased appropriation for 
digestive diseases research of $2 million 
over the administration request. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my further 
understanding that the noncontract 
funds increases were one-third of the 
Senate increase over the House bill, and 
that inasmuch as the Senate report ear- 
marked $1 million for research into diar- 
rhea, ileitis and colitis, we can expect 
approximately one-third of that amount 
to be spent on new initiatives in the field 
of diarrhea, ileitis and colitis this year, 
if sufficiently good research proposals are 
available to fund. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuurcH), the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON) , the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF); the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON), the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY), 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT), and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. HASKELL), are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. Gurney), 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD), are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Matruias) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 17, as follows: 


[No, 508 Leg.] 
YEAS—68 


Abourezk Cranston 
Alken Dole 
Baker Domenici 
Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 
Burdick 

Byrd, Robert C. 
Cannon 

Case 

Clark 


Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 


Hathaway 
Hollings 


Hruska 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 


Cook 
Cotton 
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Percy 
Randolph 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Biden 

Buckley 

Byrd, Tower 
Harry F., Jr. 

Chiles 

NOT VOTING—15 
Eastland Mathias 
Pulbright Mondale 
Gurney Ribicoff 

Dominick Haskell Symington 

Eagleton Hatfield Tunney 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 9, 53, 57, 58, 66, and 98. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendments in disagree- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 9 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: 

Strike out the matter stricken by said 
amendment, and insert: 

None of the funds appropriated in this Act 
shall be used to require recordkeeping and 
reporting under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 from employers of ten or 
fewer employees, and such exclusion shall be 
governed by the current rules and regula- 
tions in CFR, Title 29, Chapter XVII, Part 
1904.15. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 53 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed in said amend- 
ment, insert: $612,376,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 57 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed in said amend- 
ment, insert: $648,500,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 58 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: students who 
were enrolled at institutions of higher edu- 
cation prior to April 1, 1973. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 66 to the aforesaid bill, and 
econeur therein. with an amendment, as 
follows: 

Strike out the matter stricken by said 
amendment, and insert: 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

For carrying out section 405 of the General 
Education Provisions Act, including rental of 
conference rooms in the District of Colum- 
bia, $70,000,000: Provided, That none of the 
funds appropriated under this heading may 
be used to award a grant or contract to any 
educational laboratory, research and devel- 
opment center, or any other project if any 
employee of sald laboratory, center, or proj- 
ect is compensated, directly or indirectly, in 
whole or in part from Federal funds at an 
annual salary in excess of the salary paid to 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education or the 


Bennett 
Bentsen 
Church 


37602 


Director of the National Institute of Educa- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 98 to the aforesald bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: 

In lieu of the section number proposed in 
said amendment, insert: 412 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATIONS— 
REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the chair lay before the Senate the 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R, 17503; and that the Senate 
proceed to its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Weicker) laid before the Senate H.R. 
17503, a bill to extend the authorizations 
of appropriations in the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 for 1 year, to transfer the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
to the office of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to make certain 
technical and clarifying amendments, 
and for other purposes; to amend the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act for the Blind; 
to strengthen the program authorized 
thereunder; and to provide for the con- 
vening of a White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals, which was 
read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield briefly, 
so that I may make an inquiry of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Of course. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
rise in the spirit of Thanksgiving to in- 
quire of the distinguished majority 
leader whether we are meeting tomor- 
row, or whether we can be turkey- 
bound. I do not make that statement in 
any political or policy context. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
delighted, for once, to convey a little 
good news to the Republican leader of 
the Senate. 

There will be no meeting of the Senate 
tomorrow. The concurrent resolution has 
been agreed to which will put us into 
recess from the close of business tonight 
until Monday noon. 

On Monday, after the two leaders have 
been recognized and a special order has 
been fulfilled, at the time morning busi- 
ness is concluded, the Senate will turn 
automatically to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1121, H.R. 10337, the so- 
called Navajo-Hopi bill. 

The Senate today passed a joint reso- 
lution, after consultation with the joint 
leadership of the House of Representa- 
tives, which designates January 14 as the 
day on which the 94th Congress will 
convene. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. At noon? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. At noon on that 
date. It is hoped that after we come back, 
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it will be possible to finish with the strip 
mining bill, if the conferees ever reach 
agreement; that we will be able to dis- 
pose of the Rockefeller nomination; and 
that we will consider the trade bill and 
sundry odds and ends in the meantime. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I understand that 
there may be a possibility of some energy 
legislation. That still could happen? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right. The 
joint leadership has been informed that 
the House will not take up the veto of the 
GI education bill until Tuesday. It is 
quite possible that we will take it up in 
the Senate on Tuesday, if the House 
overrides. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I understand that 
a cloture motion is likely to be filed 
today, if it has not already been filed, on 
the Export-Import Bank bill, which will 
then come up on Tuesday, 1 hour after 
we convene; is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. One other thing. 
So that Senators may make their plans, 
I believe that some Senators will have 
obligations which they cannot avoid for 
Friday, December 6. Therefore I under- 
stand it is unlikely that there will be a 
Senate session that day. Can the Senator 
confirm that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be no 
session on Friday, December 6, because 
unfortunately the Democrats are having 
a miniconvention in Kansas City on 
that date. Personally, I believe—— 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. They cannot 
miniskirt it, I understand; they have got 
to have it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, they are going 
to have it, anyway, Frankly, I believe in 
4-year conventions; they are bad enough. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATIONS, 
REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 17503) to ex- 
tend the Authorizations of Appropria- 
tions in the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
for 1 year, to transfer the Rehabilitation 
Service Administration to the Office of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to make certain technical and 
clarifying amendments, and for other 
purposes, to amend the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act for the Blind, to strengthen the 
program authorized thereunder, and to 
provide for the convening of a White 
House Conference on Handicapped 
Individuals. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, this 
action on this bill has been cleared on 
both sides of the aisle. The House of 
Representatives has just passed the bill. 
It is identical to the bill on rehabilita- 
tion that was passed overwhelmingly 
over the President’s veto. 

We are taking the course of passing a 
new identical bill to avoid any legal im- 
plication that might develop over that 
veto and the override, and to insure 
rapid implementation of the provisions 
of the bill, 

I understand that the President acqui- 
esces In this process and will either sign 
the bill or simply let it become law with- 
out his signature. 
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I would like to thank the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) for his always very effective 
leadership in this field and for all his 
great work on this particular measure. 

I would also like to thank Senator 
STAFFORD for his wonderful cooperation 
and leadership from the minority side. 

And I would like to thank the House 
and the Senate leadership for their help- 
fulness in moving and expediting this 
particular legislation. 

This bill is identical to H.R. 14225, 
passed by the House on November 20, 
1974, and by the Senate on November 21, 
1974, on reconsideration, the objections 
of the President to the contrary notwith- 
standing, The Presidential veto was over- 
ridden by a vote of 398 for, 7 against, in 
the House of Representatives on Novem- 
ber 20, 1974, and by a vote of 90 for, 1 
against, in the Senate on November 21, 
1974. 

The committee was prompted to seek 
the adoption of this measure due to the 
highly unusual circumstances surround- 
ing the veto and its override. 

On October 29, 1974, the President re- 
turned to the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a message to the House 
of Representatives accompanying H.R, 
14225. That message stated, in part: 

I am today returning, without my ap- 
proval, H.R. 14225, the Rehabilitation Act 
and Randolph-Sheppard Act Amendments of 
1974, and the White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals Act. I am advised 
by the Attorney General and I have deter- 
mined that the absence of my signature from 
this bill prevents it from becoming law. 
Without in any way qualifying this determi- 
nation, I am also returning it without my 
approval to those designated by Congress to 
receive messages at this time. 


Further, in his message setting out his 
program of legislation for the Congress, 
transmitted to the Congress on Novem- 
ber 18, 1974, the President stated: 

During the adjournment, it was necessary 
for me to pocket veto five bills. Two were 
private relief measures and three were legis- 
lative issues: National Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tem, Farm Labor Contractor Registration, 
and Rehabilitation Act Amendments. 

I have determined on advice of the Attor- 
ney General that the absence of my signature 
from these bills prevented them from be- 
coming law. Without in any way qualifying 
this determination, I also returned them 
without approval to those designated by the 
Congress to receive messages during the ad- 
journment period. If the Congress should 
elect to challenge these vetoes by overriding 
them, there could be a prolonged legal uncer- 
tainty over this legislation. However, I would 
welcome new legislation to replace the meas- 
ures which were vetoed. 


Thus, the President has determined 
that his veto of H.R. 14225 during the 
congressional election recess was a 
pocket veto. The Congress by its over- 
ride of the veto has determined that the 
veto was a regular (“return”) veto and 
not a pocket veto. Without in any way 
qualifying this determination, the com- 
mittee took this unusual action to report, 
and to recommend passage of, this origi- 
nal bill in order to assure the speedy im- 
plementation of its provisions. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the words spoken by the Senator 
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from California (Mr, Cranston) who, 
the record will indicate, through the 
month and the weeks held the hearings 
and managed the measure, and now, in 
this final 2 or 3 minutes, we will achieve 
the legislative course which, frankly, the 
President of the United States has, in a 
sense, agreed to. 

Mr. President, Senators are aware that 
the veto of H.R. 14225, the Rehabilita- 
tion Act Amendments of 1974, was over- 
ridden on Thursday, November 21, 1974. 
In my opinion, the measure became a 
public law on that date. The President 
disagrees and has indicated he will not 
implement H.R. 14225. 

Under these highly unusual circum- 
stances, and in order to obtain prompt 
implementation of that necessary legis- 
lation without going through a pro- 
tracted legal determination, members of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
in the House of Representatives, and the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
in the Senate agreed to bring to their 
respective bodies a clean bill identical 
to H.R. 14225. 

On yesterday, November 25, Repre- 
sentatives BRADEMAS, PERKINS, and QUIE, 
House conferees on H.R. 14225, intro- 
duced H.R. 17503. This morning the Com- 
mittee on Fducation and Labor agreed 
to immediatly report that measure to the 
House. This afternoon, by unanimous 
consent, the House of Representatives 
adopted H.R. 17503 and sent it to the 
Senate for approval. 

Meanwhile, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has reported a clean 
bill, S. 4194, again identical to H.R. 14225. 
The report, Senate Report 93-1297, has 
been filed, and reflects the conference 
agreement on H.R. 14225 as well as a 
discussion of the President’s veto of that 
measure. 

Mr. President, the pending measure is 
brought to the Senate as a procedure by 
which the will of the Congress, with re- 
spect to amendments to the 1973 Reha- 
bilitation Act, amendments to the Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act, and the White 
House Conference on Handicapped In- 
dividuals, may be accomplished. 

I think it is important for me, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped, with the Senator from 
California and the Senator from Ver- 
mont on the floor, to say that I believe 
that commendation to the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States is merited in 
a matter of this kind. 

Of course, those in the administration 
who advised the President, I think, ad- 
vised him unwisely. The vote in the 
House on the conference report on this 
important legislation, 398 to 7, and the 
vote here in the Senate of 90 to 1, were 
clear indications to the President of the 
will of Congress. It was in nowise parti- 
san. It was not Democratic nor Republi- 
can in opposition. It was, in a sense, the 
working of Congress, believing that al- 
most 26 million handicapped Americans 
were deserving of the progressive pro- 
grams that were outlined in the three 
titles of that measure. 

I feel that it is appropriate also to 
commend Chairman PERKINS, Mr. BRADE- 
mas and Mr. Quiz who have shown ini- 
tiative earlier today in the House, with 
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their colleagues, in bringing to passage 
this measure. 

Now, with our vote, a unanimous vote 
within the Senate, why, it will go to the 
White House. I personally doubt that the 
President will sign the measure, but he 
will permit it to become law without his 
signature. 

So again I commend all those in the 
executive and the legislative branches 
who have worked until this minute to 
bring into being something that in the 
years ahead will reflect great credit on 
all who bring to a subject of this kind 
a certain very substantial degree of 
working for the needs of humanity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
want to join in what my distinguished 
colleagues have said. It has been a great 
pleasure to work with the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
and the Senator from California (Mr. 
Cranston) who have been most coopera- 
tive in the working of the legislation. I 
join them in pleasure that the matter is 
being worked out in this practical way 
so that the legislation can be imple- 
mented, and programs can be put into 
effect. 

I personally am very gratified, too, 
that the President, while I join with 
Senator RANDOLPH in believing that he 
probably will not sign the bill, will permit 
it to become law without his signature, 
and I am gratified that he is following 
this course, which is the obvious practical 
way out of the parliamentary and legal- 
istic snarls that we earlier seemed to be 
getting into. 

So I am delighted that we were able to 
handle this matter in this way, and Iam 
very grateful that the President has 
joined in following this procedure. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be offered, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 17503) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE SENATE, THE 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OR 
THE ACTING PRESIDENT PRO 
TEMPORE TO TAKE CERTAIN 
ACTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized to re- 
ceive messages from the House during 
the adjournment of the Senate, and that 
the President pro tempore or the Act- 
ing President pro tempore be authorized 
to sign duly enrolled bilis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENT REFINERY 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1974 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1227, S. 2743. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill, S. 2743 to establish a program of 
loan guarantees to enable independent re- 
finers of crude oil to construct or acquire 
new or expanded refining facilities in the 
United States, with an amendment. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Independent Refinery Development 
Act of 1974.” 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration; 

(b) The term “affiliate” means any person 
that controls, is controlled by, or is under 
common control with, another person; 

(c) The term “independent refiner” means 
either (1) a crude oil refiner that, together 
with its affiliates, obtained in the calendar 
quarter that ended immediately prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act more than 70 
per centum of the crude oil refined by such 
refiner and its affiliates during such quarter 
from producers that were not directly or in- 
directly controlled by such refiner or its 
affiliates during such quarter; or (2) a per- 
son who, together with his affiliates, pro- 
duced as owner or operator, in the calendar 
quarter that ended immediately prior to the 
date on which an application for a guaran- 
tee under this Act was submitted, less than 
one hundred thousand barrels of crude oil 
per day: Provided, however, That notwith- 
standing the provisions of clause (1) of this 
definition, no refiner that, together with its 
affiliates, produced as owner or operator in 
the calendar quarter that ended immediately 
prior to the enactment of this Act more 
than five hundred thousand barrels of crude 
oil per day shall be deemed an independent 
refiner; 

(d) The term “independent refinery” 
means a crude oil refinery by an independ- 
ent refiner; 

(e) The term “obligation” means any note, 
bond, debenture, or other evidence of in- 
debtedness issued for one of the purposes 
specific in section 5(a) of this Act; 

(f£) The term “obligor” means any party 
primarily liable for payment of the principal 
of or interest on any obligation; 

(g) The term “obligee” means the holder 
of an obligation; 

(h) The term “actual cost” of an inde- 
pendent refinery as of any specified date 
means the aggregate, as determined by the 
Administrator, of (i) all amounts paid by 
or for the account of the obligor on or before 
that date, and (ii) all amounts that the ob- 
ligor is then obligated to pay from time to 
time thereafter, for the construction of such 
independent refinery; 

(i) The term “depreciated actual cost” of 
an independent refinery means the actual 
cost of the independent refinery depreciated 
on & basis determined by the Administrator; 

(j) The term “construction” means the 
design, construction, and equipping of new 
refinery capacity by an independent refiner, 
including expansion of an existing independ- 
ent refinery; and 

(k) The term “United States” means each 
of the States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States. 

FEDERAL INDEPENDENT REFINERY FINANCING 
FUND 

Sec. 3. There is created a Federal Inde- 

pendent Refinery Financing Fund (herein- 
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after referred to as the “fund”) which shall 
be used by the Administrator as a revolving 
fund for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, and there shall be al- 
located to such fund the sum of $10,000,000 
out of funds made available to the Admin~ 
istrator under the appropriation authorized 
by section 10 of this Act. Moneys in the 
fund shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the fund 
or invested in bonds or other obligations 
of, or guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by, the United States. 
AUTHORIZATION OF ADMINISTRATOR TO 
GUARANTEE OBLIGATIONS 

Sec. 4, (a) The Administrator is authorized 
to guarantee, and to enter into commitments 
to guarantee, the payment of the interest 
on, and the unpaid balance of the principal 
of, any obligation which is eligible to be 
guaranteed under this Act. 

(b) No obligation shall be guaranteed 
under this Act unless the obligor conveys 
or agrees to convey to the Administrator such 
security interest, which may include a mort- 
gage on an independent refinery, as the Ad- 
ministrator may reasonably require to pro- 
tect the interest of the United States. 

(c) The Administrator shall not guarantee 
the principal of obligations in an amount in 
excess of 75. per centum of the amount, as 
determined by the Administrator (which de- 
termination shall be conclusive), paid by, or 
for the account of, the obligor for the con- 
struction of the independent refinery with 
respect to which a security interest has been 
conveyed to the Administrator. 

(d) The full faith and credit of the United 
States is pledged to the payment of all guar- 
antees made under this Act with respect to 
both principal and interest, including in- 
terest, as may be provided for in the guaran- 
tee, accruing between the date of default un- 
der a guaranteed obligation and the pay- 
ment in full of the guarantee: Provided, how- 
ever, That the provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply to a guarantee of an obliga- 
tion issued with respect to an independent 
refinery if the Administrator proves that a 
default with respect to that obligation was 
caused principally by factors other than the 
inability of such independent refinery, after 
reasonable good faith efforts, to obtain ade- 
quate supplies of crude oil for such inde- 
pendent refinery. 

(e) The Administrator, by agreement with 
the obligor and the obligee or its agent, may 
specify the refinery throughput volume below 
which any default occurring within a period 
fixed by such agreement shall be conclusively 
presumed not to be caused principally by 
factors other than the inability of an inde- 
pendent refinery, after reasonable good faith 
efforts, to obtain adequate supplies of crude 
oil for a specified refinery. 

(£) Any guarantee, or commitment to guar- 
antee, made by the Administrator under this 
Act shall be conclusive evidence of the ell- 
gibility of the obligations for such guarantee; 
and the validity of any guarantee, or com- 
mitment to guarantee, so made shall be in- 
contestable except to the extent provided in 
subsection (d) of this section. 

(g) The aggregate unpaid principal amount 
of the obligations guaranteed under this sec- 
tion and outstanding at any one time shall 
not exceed $2,000,000,000. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR AND TERMS OF GUARANTEE 


Sec. 5. (a) Pursuant to the authority 
granted under section 4 of this Act, the Ad- 
ministrator, upon such terms as he shall 
prescribe, may guarantee, or make a commit- 
ment to guarantee, payment of the principal 
of, and interest on, an obligation that aids 
in— 

(1) financing construction of an independ- 
ent refinery located in the United States; 

(2) financing the purchase of independent 
refineries therefore acquired by the fund un- 
der the provisions of section 6 of this Act; 
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(3) refinancing existing obligations issued 
for one of the purposes specified in (1) or 
(2), whether or not guaranteed under this 
Act, if such obligations were incurred for the 
purpose of obtaining temporary funds with 
the view of refinancing pursuant to this Act; 
or 

(4) refinancing existing obligations issued 
for one of the purposes specified in (1) or 
(2), if such obligation is guaranteed pur- 
suant to this Act. 

(b) Obligations guaranteed under 
Act— 

(1) shall have an obligor approved by the 
Administrator as responsible and possessing 
the ability, experience, financial resources, 
and other qualifications necessary to the 
adequate operation and maintenance of the 
independent refinery that serves as security 
for the guarantee of the Administrator; 

(2) subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, shall be in an ag- 
gregate principal amount that does not ex- 
ceed 75 per centum of the actual cost or 
depreciated actual cost, as determined by 
the Administrator, of the independent re- 
finery that is used as security for the guar- 
antee of the Administrator; 

(3) shall haye maturity dates satisfactory 
to the Administrator; 

(4) shall provide for payments by the obli- 
gor satisfactory to the Administrator; and 

(5) shall bear interest (exclusive of charges 
for the guarantee and service charges, if any) 
at rates not to exceed such per centum per 
annum on the unpaid principal as the Ad- 
ministrator determines to be reasonable, tak- 
ing into account the range of interest rates 
prevailing in the private market for similar 
loans and the risks assumed by the Admin- 
istrator. 

íc} No commitment to guarantee an ob- 
ligation shall be made by the Administrator 
unless he finds, at or prior to the time such 
commitment is made, that the property or 
project with respect to which the obliga- 
tion will be executed will be, in his opinion, 
economically sound and in the national in- 
terest; and no obligation, unless made pur- 
suant to a prior commitment, shall be guar- 
anteed unless the Administrator finds, at 
or prior to the time the guarantee becomes 
effective, that the property or project with 
réspect to which the obligation is executed 
will be, in his opinion, economically sound 
and in the national interest. 

(d) The Administrator is authorized to fix 
a tee for the guarantee of an obligation under 
this Act. Such fee shall not be less than one 
quarter of 1 per centum per annum nor more 
than 1 per centum per annum of the aver- 
age principal amount of such obligation out- 
standing, excluding the average amount on 
deposit in an escrow fund created under sec- 
tion 8 of this Act. Fee payments shall be 
made by the obligor to the Administrator 
when moneys are first advanced under a 
guaranteed obligation and at least sixty days 
prior to each anniversary date thereafter. 
All fees shall be computed and shall be pay- 
able to the Administrator under such regu- 
lations as the Administrator may prescribe. 

(e) The Administrator shall charge and 
collect from the obligor such amounts as he 
may deem reasonable for the investigation 
of applications for a guarantee, for the ap- 
praisal of properties offered as security for 
a guarantee, for the issuance of commit- 
ments, for services in connection with the 
escrow fund authorized by section 8 of this 
Act, and for the inspection of such proper- 
ties during construction: Provided, however, 
That such charges shall not aggregate more 
than one-half of 1 per centum of the original 
principal amount of the obligations to be 
guaranteed. 

(f) All moneys received by the Adminis- 
trator under the provisions of sections 2 to 7 
and 10 of this Act shall be deposited in the 
fund, 
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(g) Obligations guaranteed under this Act 
and agreements relating thereto shall con- 
tain such other provisions with respect to 
the protection of the security interests of 
the United States (including acceleration and 
subrogation provisions and the issuance of 
notes by the obligor to the Administrator), 
liens and releases of liens, payments of taxes, 
and such other matters as the Administrator 
may, in his discretion, prescribe. 


DEFAULTS 


Src. 6. (a) In the event of a default that 
has continued for thirty days in any payment 
by the obligor of principal or interest due 
under an obligation guaranteed under this 
Act, the obligee or his agent shall have the 
right to demand, at or before the expiration 
of such period as may be specified in the 
guarantee or related agreements, payment by 
the Administrator of amounts then due un- 
der the obligation, Within such perlod as may 
be specified in the guarantee or related agree- 
ments, the Administrator shall promptly pay 
to the obligee or his agent such amounts or, 
at the Administrator’s option the unpaid 
principal amount of said obligation and un- 
paid interest thereon to the date of pay- 
ment: Provided, however, That the Adminis- 
trator shall not be required to make such 
payment if, prior to the expiration of said 
period, he shall find that there was no de- 
fault by the obligor in the payment of prin- 
cipal or interest or that such default has 
been remedied prior to any such demand, 

(b) In the event of a default under a 
mortgage, loan agreement, or other security 
agreement between the obligor and the Ad- 
ministrator, the Administrator may notify 
the obligee or his agent of such default and 
the obligee or his agent shall have the right 
to demand at or before the expiration of such 
period as may be specified in the guarantee 
or related agreements payment by the Ad- 
ministrator of amounts then due under the 
obligation, In such event, within such period 
as may be specified in the guarantee or re- 
lated agreements the Administrator shall 
promptly pay to the obligee or his agent such 
amounts or, at the Administrator’s option, 
the unpaid principal amount of said obliga- 
tion and unpaid interest thereon to the date 
of payment. 

(c) In the event of any payment by the 
Administrator under subsection (a) or (b) 
of this section, the Administrator shall have 
all rights in any security held by him relat- 
ing to his guarantee of such obligations as 
are conferred upon him under any security 
agreement with the obligor. Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law relating to the 
acquisition, handling, or disposal of prop- 
erty by the United States, the Administra- 
tor shall have the right, in his discretion, to 
complete, recondition, reconstruct, reno- 
vate, repair, maintain, operate, lease, or sell 
any property acquired by him pursuant to a 
security agreement with the obligor. The 
terms of the sale shall be as approved by the 
Administrator, 

(ad) Any amount required to be paid by 
the Administrator pursuant to subsection 
(a) or (b) of this section shall be paid in 
cash. If at any time the moneys in the fund 
authorized by section 3 of this Act are not 
sufficient to pay any amount the Adminis- 
trator is required to pay by subsection (a} 
or (b) of this section, the Administrator is 
authorized to issue to the Secretary of the 
Treasury notes or other obsigations in such 
forms and denominations, bearing such ma- 
turities, and subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as may be prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Such notes or other obliga- 
tion shall bear interest at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking Into 
consideration the current average market 
yield on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States of comparable maturi- 
ties during the month preceding the issu- 
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ance of such notes or other obligations. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to purchase any notes and other 
obligations to be issued hereunder and for 
such purpose he is authorized to use as a 
public debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be is- 
sued under such Act, as amended, are ex- 
tended to include any purchase of such 
notes and obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
notes or other obligations acquired by him 
under tiis section. All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
shall be treated as public debt transactions 
of the United States. Funds borrowed under 
this section shall be deposited in the fund 
and redemptions of such notes and obliga- 
tions shall be made by the Administrator 
from such fund. 

(e) In the event of a default under any 
guaranteed obligation or any related agree- 
ment, the Administrator shall take such ac- 
tion against the obligor or any other parties 
liable thereunder that, in his discretion, may 
be required to protect the interest of the 
United States. Any suit may be brought in 
the name of the United States or in the 
name of the obligee, and the obligee shall 
make available to the United States all rec- 
ords and evidence necessary to prosecute any 
such suit. The Administrator shal} have the 
right, in his discretion, to accept a convey- 
ance of title to and possession of property 
from the obligor or other parties liable to the 
Administrator and may purchase the prop- 
erty for an amount not greater than the un- 
paid principal amcunt of such obligation 
and interest thereon. In the event the Ad- 
ministrator shall receive through the sale 
of property an amount of cash in excess of 
any payment made to an obligee under sub- 
section (a) or (b) and the expenses of col- 
lection of such amounts, he shall pay such 
excess to the obligor. 

(t) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section, the 
Administrator shall not be required to make 
payment pursuant to said subsections with 
respect to a default if he determines, at or be- 
fore the expiration of such period as may be 
specified in the guarantee or related agree- 
ments, that such default was caused princi- 
pally by factors other than the inability of 
the independent refinery with respect to 
which the obligation was issued, after reason- 
able good faith efforts, to obtain adequate 
supplies of crude oil for such independent 
refinery. In the event the Administrator 
makes such a determination, the obligee or 
its agent shall have all rights in any security 
held by the Administrator relating to the 
Administrator's guarantee of obligations As 
are conferred upon the obligee or its agent 
under any security agreement with the ob- 
ligor that has been approved by the Admin- 
istrator or as to which the Administrator 
is a party. Nothing contained in this sub- 
section shall limit the rights of any person 
to assert obligations incurred by the Admin- 
istrator and the United States pursuant to 
a guarantee made pursuant to section 4 of 
this Act. 

OFFENSES AND PENALTIES 

Src. 7. Whoever (i) for the purpose of ob- 
taining any loan or advance of credit from 
any person, partnership, association, or cor- 
poration with the intent that an obligation 
relating to such loan or advance of credit 
shall be offered to or accepted by the Admin- 
istrator to be guaranteed, (ii) for the pur- 
pose of obtaining any extension or renewal of 
any loan, advance of credit, or mortgage re- 
lating to an obligation guaranteed by the 
said Administrator or the acceptance, release, 
or substitution of any security on such a 
loan or advance of credit, or (Hi) for the 
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purpose of influencing in any way the action 
of said Administrator under this Act— 

(A) makes, passes, utters, or publishes, or 
causes to be made, passed, uttered, or pub- 
lished, any statement knowing the same to 
be false, or 

(B) alters, forges, or counterfeits, or causes 
or procures to be altered, forged, or counter- 
feited any instrument, paper, or document, 
or 

(C) utters, publishes, or passes as true, or 
causes to be uttered, published, or passes as 
true, any instrument, paper, or document, 
knowing it to have been altered, forged, or 
counterfeited, or 

(D) willfully overvalues any security, as- 
set, or income shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. Whenever any natural person is 
found guilty in any district court of the 
United States of any act or acts declared 
in this section to constitute a misdemeanor, 
he shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or by imprisonment for not 
less than one year or more than five years, 
or by both fine and imprisonment, Whenever 
any corporation is found guilty of any act 
or acts declared in this section to be lawful, 
such corporation shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $25,000. 


ESCROW FUND 


Src. 8. (a) If the proceeds of an obligation 
guaranteed under this Act are to be used to 
finance the construction of an independent 
refinery that will serve as security for the 
guarantee of the Administrator, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to accept and hold, in 
escrow under an escrow agreement with the 
obligor, a portion of the proceeds of all 
obligations guaranteed under this Act whose 
proceeds are to be so used that is equal to: 
(i) the excess of the principal amount of all 
obligations whose proceeds are to be so used 
over 75 per centum of the amount paid by 
or for the account of the obligor for the 
construction of the independent refinery, (11) 
with such interest thereon, if any, as the 
Administrator may require: Provided, how- 
ever, That in the event the security for the 
guarantee of an obligation by the Admin- 
istrator relates both to an independent re- 
finery to be constructed and to a completed 
independent refinery, the principal amount 
of such obligation shall be prorated for pur- 
poses of this subsection (a) under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Administrator, 

(b) The Administrator may invest and re- 
invest all or any part of the escrow fund in 
obligations of the United States with such 
maturities that the escrow fund will be 
available as required for purposes of the 
escrow agreement, 

(c) The escrow agreement shall contain 
such other terms as the Administrator may 
consider necessary or desirable. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Sec, 9. The Administrator is authorized 
and directed to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be deemed necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes and provi- 
sions of this Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 10. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $10,000,000 and such 
further sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


QUALIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 342. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R, 342) to au- 
thorize the District of Columbia to enter 
into the Interstate Agreement on Quali- 
fication of Educational Personnel, as 
follows: 

Page 11, line 9 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, strike out “who holds—”, and 
insert: “‘who—”. 

Page 11, line 10 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, immediately after “ “(1)”, in- 
sert: “holds”. 

Page 11, line 15 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, strike out “or”, 

Page 11, line 16 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, immediately after ““(2)", in- 
sert: “holds”, 

Page 11, line 22 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, strike out “this Act.” and insert; 
“this Act; or.” 

“(3) presents evidence of completion of a 
curriculum of study acceptable to the Com- 
missioner, taken subsequent to a bachelor’s 
degree in psychology, in courses related to 
psychology from an institution outside the 
United States acceptable to the Commis- 
sioner, and has engaged in psychological 
practice acceptable to the Commissioner for 
at least seven years prior to the filing of such 
application pursuant to this Act.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1974 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business this evening it 
stand in adjournment until Monday next 
under House Concurrent Resolution 689. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That House concur- 
rent resolution is still in the House. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR MANSFIELD AND DESIG- 
NATING PERIOD FOR ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS ON MONDAY, 
DECEMBER 2, 1974 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the joint 
leaders have been recognized under the 
usual procedure that the Senator from 
Montana, now speaking, the recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. Following 
that there be a 15-minute interlude for 
the conduct of morning business with a 
time limitation of 3 minutes for each 
speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR PROXMIRE ON MONDAY, 
DECEMBER 2, 1974 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) also be recognized before the 
beginning of morning business for a pe- 
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riod of not to exceed 15 minutes at that 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the order for recognition of 
Mr. MANsFIetp and then Mr, PRoxMIRE 
on next Monday be reversed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
return to the consideration of the con- 
ference report on the Export-Import 
Bank. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK ACT—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 15977) to 
amend the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a cloture motion and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the cloture motion will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Cioture MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the adop- 
tion of the conference report on H.R, 15977, 
Export-Import Bank Act Amendment: 

Bob Packwood, Robert Griffin, John Tower, 
Hugh Scott, Mike Mansfield, Jacob K. Javits, 
Adlai Stevenson, Lee Metcalf, John O. Pas- 
tore, Charles Percy, Daniel K, Inouye, Harold 
E. Hughes, Lowell Weicker, Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, Joseph M. Montoya, Howard H. Baker, Jr., 
Robert Taft, Bill Brock, Edward W. Brooke. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I, of course, have no objection to a 
cloture motion being filed. 

I would point out for the record that 
the conference report on the extension 
of the Export-Import Bank was made 
the pending business just today at the 
hour of approximately 12:30. Within a 
matter of minutes it was superseded by 
the Navajo-Hopi Indian bill. After much 
discussion on that, it was then again 
made the pending business at something 
around 1:15, as I recall. Then the Sena- 
tor from Virginia entered into or rather 
addressed a series of questions to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, 

Those questions dealt with a complex 
part of the bill, the bill itself is complex 
as are all the operations of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

The Senator from Virginia had the 
opportunity to query the Senator from 
Illinois for something like 40 or 45 min- 
utes, estimating the time. Then the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Washing- 
ton requested that the Export-Import 
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Bank legislation be set aside and that the 
conference report on HEW be taken up. 

The Senate then proceeded to con- 
sider the conference report on HEW, 
several other conference reports, and has 
just this moment at the time the cloture 
petition was filed gotten back to con- 
sideration of the Export-Import Bank 
conference report. 

It is somewhat strange, it seems to 
me, to file a cloture petition so soon after 
a piece of legislation is laid before the 
Senate and when there has been virtu- 
ually no discussion of that legislation 
other than maybe something approach- 
ing an hour or slightly over an hour. 

As I say, I have no objection, of course, 
to the petition being filed, but I did think 
the Recorp should show how little dis- 
cussion there has been in the Senate on 
it. 

As a matter of fact, I was prepared, 
and it is too late now, but I was prepared 
to vote today on a motion to table, but 
several of my colleagues who could not 
be here today urged I not do it. 

So I think we could have disposed of 
it today. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the Senator from Virginia, it 
is fair to say the issues we have talked 
about for an hour or two or three today, 
however long it might have been, have 
been telked and retalked and retalked 
about on this floor. The same issues have 
been talked about for many, many hours 
this summer and fall. 

We have extended the Export-Import 
Bank's termination date twice. The is- 
sues that we are debating today are quite 
familiar to all of us, and I do not see 
any point in going on with extended de- 
bate on a topic we have had extensive 
debate on over the past 4 or 5 months. 

Mr. HARRY F BYRD, JR. As men- 
tioned earlier, a vote should come very 
quickly next week on a motion to table, 
but aside from that, the Senator from 
Oregon said that all of this is familiar 
ground. 

Well, just in the first question that I 
put today to the Senator from Illinois, a 
brand new point was developed, brand 
new information was developed, which 
the Senate never before had had avail- 
able to it. 

I say that a bill of this magnitude, 
and I might point out that there are $25 
billion involved in this legisaltion, $25 
billion of U.S. tax funds, and if Congress 
is going to consider legislation of that 
magnitude we better take just a little bit 
of time to understand just what it is 
doing. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, to 
keep the record straight, it is not $25 bil- 
lion of tax funds. 

This is not an income tax. This is not 
a sales tax. These are bonds that are be- 
ing sold and this Bank breaks even. 

I do not want to leave the impression 
that we are dealing with taxes, $25 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I am glad 
the Senator developed that point because 
the Export-Import Bank, the way it gets 
its money, goes into the money market 
and sells bonds backed by the full faith 
and credit of the people of the United 
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The more that Bank goes into the 
money market, the more it forces an up- 
ward pressure on interest rates. 

The Federal Government today bor- 
rows 62 percent of all the lendable 
funds—62 percent of all the lendable 
funds. So, I say that the Government it- 
self, by this smashing amount of borrow- 
ing, represents a major reason for these 
tremendous interest rates. 

It is obvious when the Federal Govern- 
ment goes into the money markets for 
such vast sums that the upward pressure 
on interest rates is very severe. 

I think it is very easy to understand 
why the young couple trying to buy a 
home, obtain funds to buy a home, finds 
it very difficult to do that and can only 
do it at very high interest rates, why 
businessmen seeking to go into the pri- 
vate money markets to develop their busi- 
ness find it very difficult to do. 

So on the Export-Import Bank—and I 
have been a supporter of that Bank and 
Iam now a-supporter of that Bank; I do 
not propose that the Bank should not 
continue to operate—I do contend that 
there must be some limit on it, 

As a businessman, in my own business 
I do not give blank checks and in han- 
dling the tax funds of the American peo- 
ple I do not think Congress should give 
blank checks, and I think that this leg- 
islation should require and should place a 
ceiling. That is what the major fight is 
about. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE ON 
TRADE REFORM ACT OF 1974 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to file the committee report on the 
bill The Trade Reform Act of 1974. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this report 
will be good news to American business- 
men interested in expanding trade with 
other nations around the world. I heart- 
ily approve of everything in the bill, 
with the exception of its title. 

I believe we should amend the rules 
of the Senate to require that major legis- 
lation that might bear any controversy 
of any nature at all should have a neu- 
tral title. 

I object to any bill that bears the name 
“reform” because to me it represents. a 
certain amount of intellectual arrogance 
to presume that those of us who recom- 
mend a piece of legislation to the Senate 
are completely right in what we propose, 
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and those who might differ with us might 
not be right. 

I would hope that in time we would 
pass a rule of the Senate that, if there are 
any objections, the title of a bill should 
be written by the Parliamentarian to be 
neutral so that those who might not agree 
with the legislation might have equal 
claim. to righteousness as those who dif- 
fer with it. 

This bill was reported by the Commit- 
tee on Finance by a unanimous vote. 
There are things in the bill that Sena- 
tors will want to change. I cheerfully 
await their amendments. We have 
worked long and hard on this bill, and 
this is the best the committee could do 
for the moment. 

I would say to all Senators that pas- 
Sage of this bill would require a lot of 
cooperation. The bill is about 300 pages 
long. The committee report is 311 pages. 
It is a bill that the President would like 
to sign. 

A bill of this sort, particularly late in 
the session as is the case today, tends 
to attract the amendments of people who 
would like to see their favorite legisla- 
tive proposal reach the President’s desk. 

If the Senate should yield to the temp- 
tation of adding irrelevant amendments 
to this bill, it will impede the progress 
of the bill. 

Iam trying to say that other Senators 
will feel privileged to offer similar 
amendments. I, for one, would feel that 
I must offer a number of revenue amend- 
ments to the bill which are not, strictly 
speaking, germane to this bill. 

We of the Committee on Finance have 
already agreed that there are a number 
of revenue amendments that we would 
like to add to the bill if the Senate sees 
fit to depart from a germaneness rule 
that could meet the germaneness test 
imposed by the Parliamentarian on 
unanimous-consent requests. 

I simply would say that I believe if the 
Senate is not going to confine itself to 
a germaneness rule, every Senator, in- 
cluding the floor manager of the bill, 
ought to have the same right to offer 
amendments that are not germane. 

A meeting is scheduled in Washing- 
ton at which the President will address 
people who will be coming to town to 
discuss this legislation. 

In the hope that this legislation will 
become law they have indicated that 
they hope the bill can be passed without 
crippling amendments. I personally do 
not believe that any amendment that has 
to do with trade, in the strictly germane 
sense, would prevent this bill from be- 
coming law. I do very seriously doubt 
that this bill will become law if the parts 
on which there are to be riders to carry 
everyone’s pet amendment could muster 
@ majority vote in the Senate. 

It has been my experience that usually 
when we add those amendments to the 
bill, at some point those amendments 
must come off. Otherwise, the bill can- 
not be passed. 

I see the Senator from Alabama in the 
Chamber at this moment. I recall so well 
how fiercely he had resisted efforts to 
expand debt limit bills to include cam- 
paign financing proposals, even though 
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those amendments would be revenue- 
type amendments. 

I simply submit this concern to the 
majority leader, whom I am happy to see 
in the Chamber at the moment, and the 
conscience of the Senate if we want to 
expand this bill to include subjects which 
are not strictly, in a narrow sense, ger- 
mane to the bill. If we do that, I must say 
that the likelihood of this bill becoming 
law this year will be diminished. If the 
Senate is going to engage in a Christmas 
tree operation—and I have been a party 
to those things in years gone by—I, for 
one, would not like to come to the party 
without a present. I, too, would like to 
participate in the party, and I think 
everybody else would. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator has made 
reference to the fact that the Senator 
from Alabama has proposed riders to 
debt limit bills. 

The Senator from Alabama would like 
to point out something of a distinction 
between the so-called trade bill and the 
“must” legislation that the Senator from 
Alabama thought ought to be confined to 
“must” legislation. 

Important as this trade bill is, it does 
not have to be enacted into law in order 
for the Government to continue oper- 
ating. The Senator from Alabama, there- 
fore, might not have the same view with 
respect to riders to this bill. As a matter 
of fact, he may have a few riders he 
might want to add himself. 

I think this bill comes before the Sen- 
ate with everybody having an opportu- 
nity to file whatever he wanted to file. If 
too many riders are added and the bill 
sinks, perhaps the Senator from Louisi- 
ana will come back in the 94th Congress 
with a bill and have a little more time to 
discuss the matter and amend it on the 
floor with a little more care. 

Mr. LONG. It might serve a pur- 
pose—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I think it could. 

Mr. LONG. To consider the bill in the 
next Congress, and I do not say it would 
not. I am not persuaded that this is the 
best bill I have ever handled on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I think that the discussion that would 
result would point out areas that could 
possibly be improved, and nothing but 
good could come of the discussion on the 
bill. 

Mr. ALLEN, I agree with the Senator 
on that point. 

Mr. LONG. It might serve a purpose 
to expand this on the trade bill. Only 
time will tell. 

Frankly, I think we ought to advise 
every Senator that his rights are no bet- 
ter than any other Senator’s and that if 
we are going to permit one Senator to 
offer and have considered on its merits 
an amendment that is not germane to 
the bill, other Senators should be ac- 
corded the same privilege. I would not 
want to deny them that right without 
discussing it on the floor of the Senate 
and meeting these problems when we ask 
for a unanimous-consent agreement. I 
anticipate that this bill will probably re- 
quire a unanimous-consent agreement 
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at some point, if it is going to become 
law. 
Mr. ALLEN. If there is no necessity for 
the unanimous-consent agreement on a 
limitation of time, of course, as the Sen- 
ator well knows, it would not be neces- 
sary for the amendments to be germane. 
We might have to pick and choose as to 
a time limit for a nongermaneness rule. 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Senator. 

I simply want to make the observation 
that at some point we will have to ask 
for a unanimous-consent. agreement. 
When we ask for a unanimous-consent 
agreement, that carries with it a ger- 
maneness rule, because, historically, it 
has been insisted by Senators who want 
to oppose an amendment they have not 
seen that the amendments must be ger- 
mane to the bill, so that they would be 
in a position to protect themselves. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have watched the diligence and 
patience that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance has exhibited in the 
handling of this very complex and com- 
plicated piece of legislation, the trade re- 
form bill. The committee, under Senator 
Lone's leadership, has met long hours, 
many days, over weeks and months, 
going back to March or April. I cannot 
remember which, but it has been a long 
time. The chairman has shown great 
patience and kindness to his committee 
members. Yet, he has also expedited the 
work of the committee. I just want to 
commend him as he brings this bill to the 
floor of the Senate today. 

Speaking of patience, I do not know 
of any two more patient individuals I 
have ever met than the majority leader 
and the assistant. majority leader. That 
was exhibited in a very difficult situation 
which the majority leader had to handle 
this morning. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Virginie. I, too, commend 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana for the leadership he displays on 
the floor of the Senate and in committee. 
He has done a masterful job in bringing 
this complex bill to the floor of the Sen- 
ate for consideration. I commend him 
for his great efforts in that regard. 

(At this point, Mr. HATHAWAY as- 
sumed the chair.) 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in praising the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Finance for his diligent work on this 
trade bill. He spent hours and hours, 
days and weeks and months, in carrying 
through the work that was involved in 
hammering out a trade bill that he and 
the other members of the committee 
thought would be very helpful to this 
Nation as well as to the other countries 
of the world that will be dealing with 
this country. 

It was not an easy task. There were 
many controversial issues, some of them 
still to be resolved. But he was always 
willing to listen and to hold extensive 
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hearings. Not only did he listen to the 
members of the committee and other 
Members of the Senate, but also, he was 
willing to have testimony from people 
who agreed with the bill, people who 
disagreed with it, people who had sug- 
gestions that they thought were bene- 
ficial. He accepted some of the sugges- 
tions and turned down others, so far as 
his recommendation to the committee 
was concerned. 

I certainly want to pay tribute to the 
distinguished chairman of our commit- 
tee for his work in bringing out a trade 
bill that has been long sought by many 
in Congress and certainly by many in 
the business community as well as in 
other sectors of our economy. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona and 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
for the very kind remarks. They have 
made very significant suggestions with 
regard to this bill which are contained 
in the bill and the committee report. 
I thank the Senator from Alabama for 
his usual courtesy and kindness. 

Iam sure that we have improved on the 
bill. I am sure that this is a much better 
bill than the House sent to us. I do not 
say that with any reflection on the 
House of Representatives. They improved 
on the bill that was recommended to 
them; and when our turn came, if we 
could not make some useful suggestions, 
we would not be worth our keep. 

I think the bill represents one of the 
longest strides that has been made in my 
years in the Senate toward Congress 
regaining some of the powers it surren- 
dered to the executive branch, which are 
long overdue in returning to Congress, 
rather than simply residing forever at 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

In that general area, this bill, in my 
judgment, is a far-reaching and very 
significant piece of legislation. I believe 
that in other ways we have made some 
very useful and worthwhile suggestions. 

I hope the bill becomes law as recom- 
mended. As I say, it is not a perfect piece 
of legislative handiwork. I am sure that 
the Senate can improve on it. I think 
we have justified the long time we have 
taken in working on the bill, because I 
know that we have made it a much bet- 
ter bill from the Senate point of view 
than it was when it arrived from the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I also want 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana on his mastery of the 
subject of Federal taxation, I recall the 
satisfaction and pleasure and amazement 
I derived when I saw the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana handle the first 
tax reform bill that came before the 
Senate since I have been in the Senate— 
the tax reform bill of 1969. More than 
75 amendments were offered, on every 
conceivable subject, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana had ex- 
pert knowledge on each matter under 
discussion that was considered by those 
amendments. I was very pleased to see 
how he handled the bill. 
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EXEMPT ENHANCED RECOVERY OIL 
PRODUCTION FROM PRICE CON- 
TROLS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the last 2 years, I have given many 
speeches before this distinguished body 
supporting a free market for energy in 
the United States, because, without a free 
market, this country would not have 
adequate supplies of energy in a rea- 
sonably short time or probably ever. 

A free market is necessary to permit 
the normal forces of supply and demand 
to respond to price. This is the most effi- 
cient way to allocate scarce resources 
and to solicit additional supplies. The 
U.S. Senate, by its past actions, believes 
this, except in the most important case 
of all—energy. 

We, in Congress, have a duty, which we 
have ignored for many years, to insure 
the availability of adequate supplies of 
energy for the American consumer. The 
long run consequences of energy short- 
ages would be far more debilitating to 
our economy than the short term and 
shortsighted policies of maintaining an 
artificial low price for energy. 

The time of cheap energy in this coun- 
try and in the world is over. The Mem- 
bers of Congress should explain this fact 
to the American people. We should not 
continue to suggest that additional sup- 
plies are forthcoming when prices are 
reduced and controlled. This is mislead- 
ing the American people, for they will 
be expecting something for nothing. 

The quickest way to achieve energy 
self-sufficiency for this country is to es- 
tablish a free market for energy. To con- 
tinue as we have in the past with Gov- 
ernment regulations and price controls 
would eventually ruin our domestic econ- 
omy. If we continue to follow these 
shortsighted policies, the American peo- 
ple would be faced with even greater un- 
employment, continued high inflation 
and a lower standard of living. 

In the United States today the price of 
over 60 percent of our domestic crude oil 
production is controlled. This two-tier 
system of crude oil pricing has caused 
tremendous inequities for producers and 
refiners of petroleum, and, it retards 
progress toward achieving energy self- 
sufficiency. 

While I support a free market for all 
domestic crude oil production, I recog- 
nize that the Congress and the admin- 
istration do not favor decontrolling all 
crude production at this moment. A logi- 
cal next step, then, is to exempt from 
price controls all crude oil produced by 
secondary and tertiary recovery methods. 

There are very sound reasons for this. 
The capital and operating costs of these 
methods are high and the known volumes 
of oil which can be recovered by applying 
enhanced recovery techniques are tre- 
mendous. 

It is estimated that 434 billion barrels 
of crude oil in place have been discovered 
in the United States. Of this approxi- 
mately 100 billion barrels have been pro- 
duced to date. At the current controlled 
price of oil, an estimated 40 billion addi- 
tional barrels will probably be recovered. 
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This brings the total ultimate recovery 
at the current oil price to about 140 bil- 
ion barrels, only a 32 percent ultimate 
recovery. 

Since 68 percent of the oil discovered 
to date will remain in the ground, there 
is obviously a tremendous potential for 
additional recovery from known fields by 
both the more sophisticated, enhanced 
recovery methods and by additional ap- 
plication of the conventional techniques 
like waterflooding. 

Experts estimate that from tertiary 
recovery methods alone as much as 60 
billion additional barrels can be recov- 
ered from existing fields, provided ade- 
quate economic incentives exist, This 
volume of oil is approximately 6 times 
the current estimate of proven reserves 
of the North Slope of Alaska and is equiv- 
alent to 10 years of supply at current 
consumption rates. This estimated vol- 
ume of additional recovery will increase 
further as new oil fields are discovered 
and new technology is developed. 

To date, however, there has been little 
application of the more sophisticated 
enhanced recovery methods even though 
there is potential for significant addi- 
tional recovery. This is because these 
methods are much more expensive than 
the conventional techniques. 

The operating costs of secondary op- 
erations on a per barrel basis have his- 
torically been about double primary 
production costs. The operating costs of 
the more sophisticated tertiary-type 
prolece are up to four times primary 
cost. 

It is not difficult to understand why en- 
hanced recovery projects cost more than 
primary production, Facilities must first 
be installed to handle both the injection 
fluids and the additional volumes of pro- 
duced fluids. Also, a significant number 
of additional wells must be operated— 
producing wells, injection wells, source 
wells and, in some cases, disposal wells, 
In the more sophisticated techniques, 
additives to the injection fluid itself must 
be purchased. 

Not only are the basic costs high, but 
recently there have been large cost in- 
creases in the equipment and services 
necessary to conduct these projects. 

For instance, one small oil company in 
Oklahoma indicated that the cost of cor- 
rosion inhibitors increased 38 percent, 
sucker rods 70 percent, and pumping 
units 65 percent over the last 9 months. 
These items are among the major cost 
items of an enhanced recovery project. 

It is imperative in these times of a 
severe domestic energy shortage that we 
encourage enhanced recovery operations, 
including the proven techniques such as 
waterflooding. Allowing a free market 
price for oil produced by these methods 
will, more than anything else, provide 
this incentive. This is not asking for a 
subsidy, but a free market will remove 
the present shackles. 

In the United States, oil subsidy pro- 
grams have been enacted before as in- 
centives to increase production. Late in 
World War II there was a subsidy pro- 
gram financed by the taxpayer for strip- 
per wells, Oil produced from a stripper 
well received up to 75 cents extra per 
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barrel depending on the well’s location 
and rate. During this 2-year emergency 
period, an additional $64,900,000 was 
paid for 176,800,000 barrels of stripper 
oil. 

Many people recognize the necessity of 
freeing enhanced recovery production 
from price controls, but some say this 
should apply prospectively, and not to 
existing projects. 

With a free market the lives of many 
existing fields with present enhanced 
recovery projects would be lengthened. 
Crude oil produced from a field with an 
enhanced recovery project will decline 
until the economic limit is reached. 
When the operating costs for a project 
exceed its income, operations will be ter- 
minated leaving producible crude oil in 
the ground. Congress recognized the im- 
portance of this type of incentive when 
the stripper well exemption was passed 
last year. 

Because the operating costs of the 
many existing enhanced recovery proj- 
ects are high, these projects may reach 
their economic limit without qualifying 
for the stripper well exemption. Because 
of the price differential between old oil 
and new oil, it would take an 18-barrel- 
per-day well producing nonexempt crude 
to be the economic equivalent of a 9- 
barrel-per-day stripper well. 

If only prospective projects are ex- 
empted, an operator of an existing proj- 
ect would not be encouraged to expand 
his project. This is important because 
the expansion of existing projects is one 
of the quickest ways to increase our cur- 
rent producing rate. With the cost in- 
creases I have just described, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to expand 
economically an existing project at the 
controlled oil price. 

It is very important that a significant 
step be taken toward a free market for 
all domestically produced crude oil. Price 
controls on all oil produced by enhanced 
recovery methods, both the conventional, 
proven techniques and the more sophis- 
ticated, relatively untried techniques, 
must be lifted. This will encourage a 
faster development of known reserves. It 
will make available to producers a larger 
cash flow and will expedite financing of 
many projects. An increase’in domestic 
oil production will occur much sooner 
than it would if there is less capital 
available for investment. 

For a similar reason the exemption 
should not be limited to the difference 
between enhanced recovery production 
and estimated primary production. Not 
only would capital be reduced, but to 
attempt to define this incremental pro- 
duction, to everyone’s satisfaction, on a 
reservoir-by-reservoir basis would be- 
come an engineering nightmare, and 
would result in endless administrative 
problems and probably in litigation in 
the courts. 

Exempting the price of crude oil pro- 
duced by enhanced recovery methods 
will encourage new projects to be ini- 
tiated. Many secondary and tertiary 
projects are shelved because of unfavor- 
able economics. At the present controlled 
price of old oil, the high investment and 
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high operating costs cannot be justified 
in many cases. 

In fact, the present two-tier system 
is a disincentive to stripper well opera- 
tors. They are hesitant to initiate new 
projects or join units because their pro- 
duction might increase to the extent that 
the wells would no longer be stripper 
wells and would no longer receive exempt 
crude oil prices. 

The current shortage of drilling rigs, 
workover rigs, and oil country tubular 
goods makes enhanced recovery project 
important in using existing assets ef- 
fectively. Most of the wells that would be 
involved in these projects have already 
been drilled and cased. Previous oil pro- 
ducing wells can even be used for the 
purpose of injecting fluids. Therefore, a 
minimum amount of tubing and casing 
and a limited number of drilling rigs 
would be necessary to expand or initiate 
enhanced recovery projects. These lim- 
ited, but very valuable, resources can 
then be effectively employed in the equal- 
ly important tasks of exploring for and 
developing new oil fields. 

Conservation of our available finan- 
cial and natural resources is another im- 
portant aspect of exempting enhanced 
recovery projects from price controls. 
Generally, a petroleum reservoir can be 
produced more efficiently with greater 
ultimate recovery of oil and at a faster 
rate for a longer period of time if an 
enhanced recovery project is initiated 
early in the life of a reservoir. Waiting 
until the project reaches its economic 
limit before initiating a secondary or a 
tertiary project not only results in less 
oil, but also wastes capital because a sec- 
ondary project is not necessary if a ter- 
tiary-type project is initiated early. 

A good potential for making profit 
must exist before some operators would 
initiate an enhanced recovery project 
early in the life of a field. An enhanced 
recovery project, and especially the more 
sophisticated projects, are not only cost- 
ly to initiate and to operate but are also 
risky from a production standpoint. 

Some of these techniques are still in 
the developmental and testing stages. 
Even after a project is started a signifi- 
cant amount of time, up to a year or 
two, elapses before a production rate 
gain is expected. 

Free market pricing for crude oil pro- 
duced by enhanced recovery methods will 
provide additional impetus for the re- 
search and field testing necessary to 
improve and evaluate existing tech- 
nology and to develop new technology. 
The research effort and manpower re- 
quirements necessary to develop this 
technology are massive. Many technical- 
ly competent individuals must be at- 
tracted to the petroleum industry. The 
capital requirements necessary to train 
these individuals and to support this 
tremendous research effort will have to 
be financed by the cash flow from existing 
production. 

In the short term, exempting enhanced 
recovery projects from price controls will 
not greatly increase consumer prices and 
in the long term will lead to lower energy 
prices than there would be otherwise. 
There are about 2 million barrels per 
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day of current nonexempt crude being 
produced in enhanced recovery projects. 
If all this oil is decontrolled, which will 
bring the domestic exempt crude to about 
60 percent of total domestic production, 
product prices will increase only a mod- 
est 1.5 cents per gallon. 

In the long run, any additional oil 
produced by enhanced recovery methods 
will replace even higher priced foreign 
imports. Exempt crude in the United 
States is currently running about $10.50 
per barrel, while the landed price of 
foreign crude averages about $11.70 per 
barrel. Increased production of domestic 
crude will improve our balance of pay- 
ments problems and reduce inflation. 
Further shortages of energy will cause 
greater inflation, more unemployment 
and a lower standard of living for the 
American people. 

With the economic incentives provided 
by a free market, expanded interest in 
advanced recovery techniques and a 
greater effort in research and develop- 
ment there will be even greater progress 
toward recovering the very last drop of 
oil from our existing and potential oil 
fields. 


THE PRESIDENT'S TRIP TO THE 
FAR EAST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
morning I had the privilege, along with 
other Members. of the House and the 
Senate, to attend a meeting at the White 
House. At that time President Ford gave 
us the benefit of his views on the trade 
bill, other legislative matters, and spe- 
cifically his journey to the Far East. I 
was one of those who was concernec be- 
fore President Ford undertook his jour- 
ney to the Far East, because I felt that 
there was the possibility of disorders of 
various kinds in Japan. I was not too 
sure about the wisdom of the visit to 
South Korea, and, then to Vladivostok, 
a part of the old Manchu Empire, and 
in close proximity to the present-day 
Sino-Russian border. 

However, with the benefit of hindsight 
I am happy that President Ford made 
the trip to Japan, Korea, and the Soviet 
Union. I think it did a great deal to ce- 
ment Japanese-American relations; a 
visit that marked the occasion of the first 
President of the United States to enter 
that country. 

I think that the strategic concept be- 
tween the two countries remains intact 
and, certainly, the talks which the Presi- 
dent had covering energy and trade 
could well be beneficial. 

In Korea, the President had a chance 
to inspect and visit Inchon and mix with 
the American troops there. He spoke 
very highly of their ability and their 
readiness, and seemed to be very much 
impressed with those elements of our 
armed services in that country. 

From there, he went to Vladivostok 
and, on the basis of his report, I am 
greatly encouraged by the results of his 
meetings with Brezhney. As the Presi- 
dent said, it was a working trip and, as 
soon as he deplaned at the airfield out- 
side of Vladivostok, he entrained to the 
chief naval seaport of the Soviet Union 
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in the Far East, spent an hour and a half 
or so in conference with Chairman 
Brezhnev, and later that evening, had a 
meeting which began before 5 o'clock 
and extended until 12:10 the next morn- 
ing. 

Then, at 10 o'clock, he took up the 
cudgel again and the preparatory work 
bore fruit. Out of it came an agreement 
which we know of in general terms and 
which will be in printed form within the 
next week or 10 days so that, at that 
time, Chairman Brezhnev and President 
Ford will be able to confirm more fully 
and completely what they had entered 
into by way of verbal agreements. 

The President, in his talk to the Mem- 
bers of Congress who were present, 
sounded very encouraging and, speak- 
ing personally, I was very much encour- 
aged by what he had to report to us. It 
is not possible to give the figures or the 
details at this time as they were eluci- 
dated by the President, but from my 
point of view, at least, they were most 
encouraging and indicated that in a very 
short while, President Ford had accom- 
plished a great deal, when we consider 
the meetings between Chairman Brezh- 
nev and the President of the United 
States begun about 3 years ago. 

I wish to take this means to say that 
I am pleased, on the basis of what knowl- 
edge I have to date, with the progress 
which the President has made. Again I 
am glad that he made the trip and de- 
lighted that he returned safely. Hope- 
fully, what he was able to accomplish in 
his trip to these three countries will bear 
more fruit in the years ahead. Out of the 
equivalence which has resulted because 
of the meetings between the Russians 
and the Americans, it is to be hoped that 
in time, equivalence will mean more than 
limitation and it will be possible to bring 
about a reduction of arms on a mutually 
agreeable basis in the years ahead. 
Otherwise, Mr, President, the prospect is 
for continued spending on a grand scale 
for weapons which become obsolete in a 
very short time and the spending of 
funds which could be better used for 
the betterment, on a constructive basis, 
for the people of both countries. 

The trip is over. The President is home. 
We are glad he is back; we are glad he 
went. I think he has been most successful. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HATHAWAY). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL TIME FOR COMMITTEE 
REPORT ON S. 3394 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, during the 
Thanksgiving Day recess, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to file 
its report on S. 3394, a bill to amend the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and for 
other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Monday, the Senate will con- 
vene at the hour of 12 noon. After the 
two leaders or their designees have been 
recognized under the standing order, Mr. 
PROXMIRE will be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes; after which, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader will be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes; 
after which there will be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning 
business of not to exceed 15 minutes, 
with statements therein limited to 3 
minutes each. 

At the conclusion of routine morning 
business, the Senate will resume the con- 
sideration of Calendar Order No. 1121, 
H.R. 10337, the Navajo-Hopi bill, on 
which there is a time limitation agree- 
ment. 

On the disposition of that bill, the 
Senate will resume consideration of the 
Eximbank conference report. 

No rollcall votes will occur on Monday 
next prior to the hour of 4 p.m., but roll- 
call votes are anticipated that day. 

On Tuesday next a vote will occur en 
the overriding of the President’s veto of 
the GI education bill. Under the Con- 
stitution, that vote must be a rollcall 
vote. Also during that day a vote will 
occur on the motion to invoke cloture on 
the Eximbank conference report. So 
there will be rollcall votes on Tuesday, 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the provisions of House Concurrent 
Resolution 689, as amended, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until the 
hour of 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreec to; and at 
5:21 p.m., the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, December 2, 1974, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate November 26, 1974: 
In THE ARMY 
The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 
To be lieutenant general 
Maj, Gen. Harold G. Moore, 
U.S. Army. 
In the Air Force 
The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, under the provisions of section 
8284, title 10, United States Code, with a 
view to designation under the provisions of 
section 8067, title 10, United States Code, to 
perform the duties indicated, and with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be captain 


Hopton, Harry S. BRacecS cere 
Sarg, Ronald G., Besser 


November 26, 1974 


To be first lieutenant 


Grant, Wiliam T.E 

Howard, James H., 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Reserve of the Air Force, in the grade 
indicated, under the provisions of section 593, 
title 10 United States Code, with a view to 
designation as medical officers, under the 
provisions of section 8067, title 10, United 
States Code: 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 

Bloom, Irving B. 

Cunningham, James R. 

Diorio, Carmine D., 

Goodwin, Martin B. EZE 

Hombs, Addison BBS cscccal 


Humphreys, Roderick J., 
McLaughlin, Lloyd A., 


Oppen, Melvin G 

Owen, George F., Jr., 

Parker, Robert W. 

Rabak, David W.E ZE 
Sellers, Francis M EEZ 
Weeks, Byron T, 
Wonderly, Robert O., ESZE. 


To be lieutenant colonel 


Dunne, John V. ‘ 

Rincon, Ruben G., p 

Gallagher, Richard A., k 

Workman, Frederick C., Sr., 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as temporary officers in the U.S. Air 
Force, in the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of section 8444 and 8447, title 10, 
United States Code, with a view to designa- 
tion as medical officers, under the provisions 
of section 8067, title 10, United States Code: 

MEDICAL CORPS 


To be lieutenant colonel 
Dyer, John T., 
Ngo, Narcisco L., 
Pappu Suri (NMN), EZS 
Rincon, Ruben G. meern 
The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as a Reserve of the Air Force, in the 


grade indicated, under the provisions of sec- 


tions 593 and 1211, title 10, United States 
Code: 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Sharp, Charles L., 
The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Air Force Reserve, under the pro- 
visions of setcions 8376 and 593, title 10, 
United States Code: 
LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
Major to lieutenant colonel 


Dickson, Foster eo 

Glover, William F., Jr., 

Julian, Richard O, EEEE 

Maier, Oliver ee oe A 

McNeil, James R.,BBscecoceed 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Smith, Joel REE. 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Spence, Michael B. EZZ 


NURSE CORPS 


Ford, Joan D. RAEzzena 


In THE AIR Force 
The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Air Force, under the appro- 
priate provisions of chapter 835, title 10, 
United States Code, as amended, All officers 


are subject to physical examination required 
by law: 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
First lieutenant to captain 


Aanstad, William L., 
Aarnio, Paul R, EEZ 
Abate, Nicholas, EEZ2:2773 


Abbey, Robert Be 
Abbott, John F. Rgevezcs 
Abbott, Milton E. BESSA 
Abelon, Steven J ea 


November 26, 1974 


Abernathy, Oooo 
Abram, Leslie D., $ 
Abramson, Bruce D. 
Ackert, James E., ELT 


Acree, William A. BERO Taa 
Adams, David H., MELL LLLLLLs 


Adleman; Ronald W., 
Ahern, Daniel Ea 
Alber, Steven O., BR2é2e2e222s 
Albers, Robert M., EELt etette S. 
Albright, William A., 
Alcala, Gabriel J. Bececocccem. 
Alder, Gordon S., BRé2ececc7ee 
Aldrich, Kenneth H., 
Alexander, David W. 

Alexander, Dean C. 

Alexander, Michael D., 

Alexander, Roger A. 

Alexander, William D., Jr., 

Allard, David gee f 
Allen, David K. Becevocccaa. 
Allen, John O., MESS27sva. 

Allen, Robert G., Jr., 
Allen, William R., E. 
Allenson, Stephen P., 
Alley, Michael a 
Allhoff, Francis H., Jr., 

Almond, Edward E., Jr., 
Alsup, Larry W ; 
Altadonna, Lynn P., 

Altemose, James L., EZZ 
Altiere, Michael P., EZZ 
Altus, Robert W.,Esveccal. 


Alwine, Dennis C., 

Anders, Gregory E., 

Anderson, Charles R., Jr., 
Anderson, Charles E., MEZZE. 


Anderson, Glen M., BBSsesr7 
Anderson, John W., MBecs7seee 
Anderson, Jon G., ESTEA 


Anderson, Kimmel] R., 
Anderson, Mark S., EZZ ZE. 


Anderson, Phillip G., Beggecececs 
Anderson, Ronald A., Beecoveces 
Anderson, Wayne H., BRece7oces 
Andes, Randy T., EEZ 
Andrea, Ronald D BECceve7cvae. 
Andrejak; Gary E., k 
Andrews, William J., 

Anthony, Michael D., 

Applegate, William J., 
Applewhite, Jim : ee 
Aramanda, Michael G., 
Archambault, George F., Jr., EZZ 
Ard, Billy O. EL SLLas 

Arkfeld, Gerald L., Jr BBecsesree 
Armburst, John S., Bezeececces 
Armington, Judie A., BEssxeccc 
Armour, Harold M., Jr., ggggces 


Armstrong, Bill L., EZZ. 
Armstrong, Donald. J. eA m 
Armstrong, Michael E 

Arneson, Paul 5. EEZZ2E. 
Ashmore, Frederick M., 
Atwood, Charles R. 

Au Patrick A. BRecocsece 

Aubrey, James R. EEn nakai 

Austin, James R.,Beccococces 

Avery, Sanders L., BESS 

Ayen, William E., WEZZE. 
Aylsworth, George W., 


Ayres, Timothy R., 
Babcock, Richard R., Jr. 
Bachrach, William, 


Baer, Craig A. EZAN. 
Bagby, Richard C., Jr., 
Baggett, Roy G. E2272. 
Bailey, Brooke P.,BBscococccam. 
Bailey, Bryson R., Jr.. aconta 
Bailey, Edward L. Jr. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey, James H.,Beecococees 
Bailey, Steven D. Bvcococeca 
Baird, Arthur D.,BBecevecccam. 
Baird, Wayne J. BEZES. 
Baker, Gary E.Z. 
Baker, John P., Ill, Bewoececees 
Baker, John R. BBgeovocccas. 
Baker, Michael D., Beecececees 
Baker, Norman R. Biesocvocee 
Baker, Samuel B., Beecocesee 
Baker, Vincent T.,BBggoeocess 
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Baker, William oe 

Bala, Walter A., $ 
Balander, Charles D. MESS 222E 
Balazs, Brent W MELL ee LeLLs 

Ballard, Buddie C. EEZ ZH 
Ballard, Laurence L. Jr. 
Ballew, William L. MELo Ze 
Balthun, Wayne E xxx-xx-xxxx | 
Bangs, Terry L., i 

Bannon, Edward A., 

Barazzotto, Richard A., 
Barber, Joan E., E222. 

Barclay, Robert L MBerecccm 
Barco, Leroy E XXx-xx-xxxx__ | 

Barker, Daniel J. BESScsccal 
Barnard, Douglas M. | MBCeSeeccane 


Barnes, Larry R., 
Barnett, Barbara J. 
Barr, Robert D., 


Barrett, Donald E. EEZ 
Barrett, Ewing D., Jr. BEZZE 
Barrett, Robert M., JT., MELLEL eLLts 
Barrows, Donald K. BBSverrall 
Bartanowicz, Robert S., 
Bartlett, Michael D. BEZZE 
Bassett, Frederick E. BEZZ Z7J 

ett, Kenneth R. BEZZ ZE 

assett, Kenneth W. BES ?2Tr E 

Batchelder, Floyd P. EES 277E 
Batchelor, John D 
Bates, Eugene F., BEEZ ZZE 
Bates, Francis C., BEZ 27E 
Batstone, Brian G. EEZ ZZE 
Bauer, George C., I BEZZE 
Bauer, Jon C. BEZa 
Bauer, Lee A MEZZE 
Bauer, Stephen A. BEVS: 277E 
Baugh, John REZZA. 
Baughn, Donald T. EESTE 
Baxa, Jon E. BEZZ 
Bayley, John S. EEZ e 

, John F., Jr. BEZET. 
Bazar, Willan an 
Bean, Gary P., 
Bean, William R., Jr., 
Beanblossom, Bobby V., 
Beauregard, Alfred J., 
Beck, Christopher A., 
Beck, Theodore P., 
Becker, Allan R.EEZ SETTE. 
Beckner, Malcolm K., 
Bednarz, Michael H., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedwell, James W. BEZZE 
Beekman, William D., 
Beemer, James E. i 
Beens, Lynn R., 
Begert, William J. 
Behr, Robert D. EESTE. 
Beishke, John J., Jr 


Bell, Charles T 

Bell, Edwin Jr., 
Bell, Robert L.IEZS Z277. 

Bellen, Jerome T. 

Bellinger, Robert W., 

Belwood, Lloyd E. 

Beneville, John P. 

Benton, Jeffrey C. 

Benton, Richard D., 

Berger, James C.., 


Bernat, William L. 
Berner, Brent A 

Bernott, Michael J, 

Berry, Alan L., Beesocseeee 

Bertini, Francis A.,Bpecososee 
Berven, Wynn M.Bievecveores 
Bessom, Roger A. MELLEL 
Bethart, Edgar J., Jr., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bettcher, James R.] 

Bettencourt, Manuel J., Jr., 

Betts, Charles C., Jr., 

Bidzila, Joetta A., 

Bierer, Lindsey E., III., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Billick, Donald M. Bibscosecees 

Birk, Frank T EEST E. 
Bishop, Gerald Ruecococses 
Bishop, Harold T. Biscevscce 
Bitner, Charles B.,Bpecescosece 
Black, William A. BBSesee7, 
Blackman, Robert M., Jr. XXX=XX-XXXX 
Blaha, James L., Jr., XXX=XX=XXXX 
Blair, Charles W.Beecocecees 
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Blair, James R., 1 
Blamey, John T., 
Blanchard, Warren C., Jr. 


Blank, Richard A xxx-xx-0000_] 
Blau, Frank M., 1 oe 
Bloum, Richard L., BRecesecec 
Bloomer, David A., EELE 
Blumberg, Alvin Ne 

sogart, David B., 

gan, James F ERZO Z E 

Bohman, Richard T., 
Bohnsack, Pichon a 
Bolalek, Philip J., 

Boland, Thomas R., 
Bole, Samuel J. ESS 
Bonebrake, Galen D., 
Boneske, Franklin, BECScscccal 
Bonfiglio, Victor J., Cem 
Bonin, Martin E.. EZZ 
Bonitz, William Ay BEZAZ 
Bonner, Barry D, EELS oE 
Bonner, John H. besos 

Booker, John C., Jr., BEZS2re 
Booker, Michael P., Beczococes 
Booker, Richard L. EESTE 
Booth, Richard T Bepecocvocce 
Booth, Robert T., MELLL LeLLs 
Boots, Robert J. MELLEL LeLg 

Borah, Steve B. MELLEL eLLti 
Bordenave, Robert J., 
Bortfeld, Stephen R., EES SLE 
Bossart, Roger A. EZZ 
Bostick, James K., BBRecevecess 
Boswell, Irvin W., II, 
Boswell, James W.,MEUStS00-al 
Botta, Joseph E.Z 
Botula, Charles, III, 
Boudreaux, Lionel P., M, Beer 


Bourke, Thomas J., 
Bourland, Michael V. 
Bowen, Jack E. 
Bowers, Ralph K., BEZa 
Bowles, Ralph D., Bag XXX 
Bowles, Robert J., MELL eL ethes 
Bowling, Vernon B., EZE 
Bowman, a a 
Boyer, David G.. 

rackett, Howard R. Jr. BEZZE 
Brackin, William W., EUS 
Bradford, Craig S. BB@Scocccam 
Bradley, Edward L., PST% 
Bradley, Gerald H. MEZZE 
Brady, Doyle E. EZS 
Braley, Howard J., EZZ 
Brandt, Arthur J., NI, EEA 
Brandt, Larry C. EEV2 277E 
Bras, Victor DEBESS E. 
Brasch, Randolph 2. a2 
Brashear, Dick D., I, EZZ ZE 
Brauer, Harold E. EZE 
Braunreiter, John D., 
Breeden, Herbert D. BEZZA 
Breen, Paul M. EZZ 
Breese, David L. EZS ene 


Brennan, Edward J., 

Brenneman, Glenn B., 

Breshears, George C. EZZ aE 
Brewer, Donald R., EZZ 
Brewer, Edward G., 

Brewer, Gordon L., Be ee 
Brewer, Lewis G, EZE 
Brewer, Richard R XXX=XX=XXXX 
Brezina, Gerald W. Bayes XXX 
Bridal, Donald D.,Baggezecccs 
Bristow, Richard D., IEZren 
Broadstreet, Ralph E. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broas, Michael J. Beecoeocers 
Brock, Ronald O. Mepececocses 

Brod, Thomas J.,BBwsocosere 
Brogan, Dennis M., Beccocseoceca 
Broome, William M., Beesosocees 
Broussard, Raymond D. Baeeass@eneg 
Brower, Stephen A., Basosocers 
Brown, Aubry A., Eaa 
Brown, Charles B., Beecocvocree 
Brown, David A., Jr., gececese 
Brown, Don E. BEZZE. 
Brown, Donald E. 

Brown, Douglas J., 

Brown, Doyle D. 


Brown, Gerald W., Jr., 
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Brown, Herbert R., MI, Beecocouess 
Brown, James T. EZZ. 
Brown, Norman E. BEZZ eea. 
Brown, Rayford K BEZZE 
Brown, Vicki K. EZE. 
Brown, William R. EEEE RAS 
Brown, William J. Beco cece: 
Broyhill, Ted E., mEt Laane. 
Bruchas, James M., BRevecocess 
Brummert, Kenneth L., BRgsececses 
Bruner, Richard E.. EZE 
Brunson, John H., Eeee 
Brunson, Richard eon 
Bryan, Cephas W., 

Bryan, Oscar V., Jr ELESE 
Bryan, Richard TEREZ ZZE. 
Bryden, James F. EZA. 


Bryson, Roy A., 
Bucchioni, Daniel T., Jr. 
Buchanan, Paul E., Jr., 


Buckley, David C., EZZ 
Buckmelter, James R., 
Budzinski, Willard C., Jr., 
Buechler, Ralph L., MELELE LLLs 
Buffkin, Bobby D. EZZ ZE. 
Buffum, Ronald S. MEZZE 


Bulat, Antone 
Bull, Brenda L., ; 
Buono, Bruce J., 


Buraglio, Rockne J., 

Burch, Bob C. 

Burk, Dannie O. . 
Burke, Charles O., 

Burke, Joseph P., Jr., 

Burke, Thomas L., Jr., 

Burleson, Lynn T. Eevee 
Burnham, John M., T Beececo cee 
Burns, Edward J., II, MRecececes 
Burns, Robert A., EEZ. 
Burrill, Michael J. BRecoceceeme. 
Burton, Charles D. Jr., BResocswees 
Bury, Stanley J.,BRecoceecema. 
Busch William W.,PBececseee 
Busse, William B. METi hh. 
Butler, Michael R. Beecocosee 
Butt, Edward L. Eee eA ehhe. 
Buzbee, John M. BEL 2t eteta. 
Buzbee, Paulette J., BEZZE 
Byers, Norman P. Beccocecce 
Byrum, Edward S., Bbecevoc 


Byrum, Phillip R. 
Cahill, James F., 
Caldwell, Al J. , 


Calhoun, Russell C., 
Calhoun, William L., 
Callahan, James P., 
Calliham, Thomas S., 


Cambridge, David J. 
Camerota, Peter P., 
Campany, Richard C., Jr., 


Campbell, Clifford E., 
Campbell, Edward L., 
Campbell, Wayne D. 
Cancellieri, Robert, 
Capella, William L., 
Cardona, Ramon A., 
Carl, Douglas M., 
Carlson, Donald D., 
Carlson, Steven L., 
Carlton, James A., 
Carmichael, Douglas D., 
Carnahan, Robert A. 
Oarney, John M. 
Carosella, Peter, 
Carpenter, Byran F., 
Carpenter, Francis E., 


Carpenter, Gary E. 
Carr, Philip L., s 
Carreras, Gilbert D., 


Carrizales, Arthur. Beco co ces 
Carroll, Jerald E., BRgcoeoccs 
Carroll, Sammy R., Becececer 
Carson, Charles A., Jr., BBsacocees 
Carson, John P., III, Reese 
Carter, Robert E., 

Carter, William A. 

Carty, John R. 

Carvell, Frank J., 


Cary, Mitchell D. EZZ. 


Casati, Richard W., EE? XXX 
Casteel, Terence L., HR XXX 
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Casto, Dorvin W. EES. 

Cates, Charles E. BEZZ. 
Caughlin, ao A e 
Cerha, Robert G., 

Certain, John N. Eee Re Eee A 

Chabot, Gary A. MECCS ette. 
Chadsey, David E.E ZZZ E 
Chalaire, James R. MELLEL ELLts 
Chalmer, Lawrence R., 
Chalmers, Howard B., Jr BEZZA 
Chandler, John W., EES ZE 
Chandonnet, Patrick W., 
Chaney, Joseph A., 

Chapelle, Conrad A., 

Chaplin, Joseph H., Jr., MEZZE 
Chapman, John C. Jr., 

Chapman, Michael G., 

Chappelear, James W., Jr., 

Chappell, James R., Jr., 


Chase, Malcolm P., Era" 
Chatmon, Albert I. 

Chelchowski, RE 
Chenard, Wayne P., 

Chenette, Rudolph L., BEZZZ27zJ 
Chenevey, Randall J. BEZZ 


Cheney, Kevin J, EZZ 
Chervenka, Michael E., Jr. BEZZ 


Chesnut, David J. EZS 

Childs, Robert G.,BRags7scecs 
Chipman, John ag en 
Chipman, Robert C., 

Christensen, Robert G., 

Christensen, David A., 

Christensen, Peter 5. 
Christensen, John L., Jr., 

Christian, Bobby G., 

Christiansen, Jeffrey C., 
Christopherson, James E., 
Churchill, William H., II, 
Cicci, Henry E. EZZ. 
Cinnamon, a a 
Clapp, John K, E 

Clarey, Robert F. EZZ. 

Clark, Clifford D XXX-XX-XXXX 
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White, Jimmy T. Eedecvoccea. 
White, Lewis C. IEZ. 
White, Norman L.EEZZ ZE 
White, Richard S.BBRVave7a 


White, Terry L.BESececcrae. 
White, Thomas S. C. BEZZ See 
Whiteley, John A. EESAN 
Whitfield, Perry N. Eee Euas 
Whitfield, Robert cig Oe 
Whitley, Alton O., Jr.,BRgeesese 
Whitley, Russell V. EEZ 
Whitley, Samuel J Becococess 
Whitman, Walter J. EEZ 


Whitney, Donald C.,. BRVStecca 
Whitney, Mason C.|EBRecovecses 


Whitson, William F.[Rsceeccan 
Whittenberg, Karl F., 

Whittenburg, wna ra 
Wicker, Harvey L. BEZZ 
Widmer, Dennis 2 
Wierzbanowski, Theodore J., 

Wiggin, Thomas T. IRecovecess 

Wiggins, Dan P. . 

Wigton, et e 
Wilborn, Henry E. 

Wilda, Chester it en 
Wider, David J., EEZ 
Wildman, Thomas J., III, 
Wiles, Roger L., b 

Wiley, Jerold W. 

Wilhelm, Kenneth L., 

Wilkerson, Gerald W., 

Wilkinson, John LEESE 
Wilkinson, Thomas 5a 
Willard, Thomas V. 

Willett, Richard D. BEZZE 
Willey, Scott A Reece 77s aaa. 

Williams, Charles R. Beco cece 
Williams, Donald C. Biecococess 
Williams, Gary L., BELEL ELLs 

Williams, James W.-Recococee 
Williams, Johnny W.BRé¢e2oeces 
Williams, John V. Bectecvocecs 

Williams, Joseph H. precvocoece 


Williams, Richard E. Becscecee 
Williams, Robert T.,BBececececs 
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Williams, Roger L. 


Williams, Stephen Bom | 
Williams, William R. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williamson, Stephen, MELLEL LLLti 
Williford, Graham Eeoa 
Williford, Richard L., MELLS LELtti 
Willingham, Frank M. Jr. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willingham, Rainer O., BEZZE 
Willis, Robert H.,BBvsococees 

Wilson, Bruce W., BRessvsie 
Wilson, Jack L., EEES 
Wilson, James L. EES ZZE 
Wilson, James R. BEEZ ZZE 
Wilson, Jared B. EEZ ZZE 
Wilson, John G., EZE. 
Wilson, Leon A., Jr., BESSE 
wilson, Orren D. EES ZE 
Wilson, Raymond T., EZE 
Wilson, Robert J., Jr., BEZZE 
Wilson, Robert L.E ZE 
Wilson, Thomas Eee 
Wilson, Wayne D. BiRevecscees 
Wilson, Zelmer C., Jr., BEZZ 
Wilusz, Stanley F., BEZZE 
Wims, Michael D. MELLEL LLLLi 
Winburn, Larry A. BESSE 
Wingfield, Timothy D., BEZZE 


Winkelman, Charles B., Jr., 
Winter, Doris K. 


Winters, David W. EEZ 
Winters, George F. MELLEL Settd 


Winzeler, Kenneth A. EEZ 
Wisniewski, a ee 
Withey, James A., 

Witt, David Se 
Witter, Terry P. 

Wittrock, Charles H., ee n 
Wolchina, Kenneth G., 

Wolfe, Byron L., Jr. BEZZ 
Wolfe, Larry J.EEZS e 
Wolozyn, Joseph R., BEZZE 
Wood, Charles A., BEZZE 
Wood, Wendall E. BEZZE 
Woodall, James A n 
Woodruff, Terrence D., 

Woods, Donald E.Z ZZE 
Woodsmall, Richard A 
Woolen, Glen D.NEZZEE. 
Woosley, James R., J: 
Wooten, Randall E 
Worcester, Craig R., BE? XXX 
Working, William W., EEZ 
Workman, James H., BEZZE 
Worrell, Rowland H., Lil EEZ ZT 


Wray, Warren K. BEZZ 
Wright, John R. EEZ 


Wright, Kendall J., 
Wylie, Jackie L. 
Wyngaard, Gerald F., 


Wysong, Robert T., Jr., 
Yarbrough, James E., BEZZE 
Yeackle, Henry J., II, BEZZ ZT 


Yeomans, Leigh S. 

Yoder, Richard A., Jr., 

Yoos, Charles J., IL, BEZZE 
Yorko, John C.E 
Yoshida, Roland S., EIRscs.ccal 
Young, Alvin L.E 
Young, David LEESE 
Young, Oliver S. BEZZE 


Young, Robert A. EScscccall 
Young, Terry L. 


Youngblood, Francis G., Jr., 
Youngblood, Roger L 

Youngstrum, Daryl R., Bececvocere 
Younkin, Charles R. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yuss, Ronald B.BBececacee 

Zak, Francis %_,BBecococses 

Zauber, Glenn R.,BBscovoceea 
Zauner, Prank G_ Beco cocers 
Zedeck, Freddy Bpccoco cere 

Zentz, Tom A. Beco coeer. 

Zeri, William T. Ecce cecee 
Zielsdorff, George Fy MELELE] 
Zimmerman, Carroll L., Jr.. Eeee ahoi 
Zimmerman, Michael J.,BBecocoscees 
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Zimmerman, Robert E., Stuteville, Joseph E., Partridge, Stephen L. MECZuaaral 
Zirkle, Barnett J. BEZZ% Swanson, Marvin L., BEZZA Perkins, Edward W., MEeceeeea 
Zorich, David R., EZS eae Toon, Richard S., EESE Raddin, James H., Jr., 
Zubrod, Terry R. MEZ e e Warren, ered Rep, Gerald T. BECSvera. 
Zuelsdorf, Gary A. Yunes, Earl L., Romberg, Gary eee N 
Zukaitis, Karl E xxx-xx100 | NURSE CORPS Sanders, Jimmy D. MR2gzece 
CHAPLAINS Allsup, Thomas M, S722 Seaman, John M. XXx-xx-xxxx_ | 
Booke, Peter W. BEZZE Archangel, Linda M., Shore, John Ne oo _] 
Dendinger, William J., BEZSZ277 Bartlett, Alayne L. BEZcsccal Snyder, Allen T eee 
Donahugh, Donald BOM XXX-XX-XXXX_ | Bergquist, Sandra L., Scere Biatt, AANSIG A Seem 
Donohue, James A., BESS Bigelow, Jane A. BEZZE. Stilley, John P, CSS. 
Ozik, Richard F..Eececca Brown, Ellen METstsr cal Sykes, Norman J. Jr, BEZoreTma 
Galloway, Edward E. MESCSescc7a Buhrmaster, Su =a ri ago eee 
Hancock, Jimmie L., BEZa Cogburn, Ann B. BRSScscrae. bh dd SEE 
Hendry, Owen J. EESE Damn, Clyde EEETSZTE E ELA 
Hubbard, Beryl T M xxx Daigneault, Regina L., Willauer, Glenn R, Eee 
Knapp, Lawrence E, EEZZZZE Daniel, Warren S.BRStstvaa. 
MacRander, Charles W.. Degen, Everett R Bweceuns VETERINARY CORPS 
Moffitt, Robert E BEZZE Dix, Patsy eee: a Booker, Jasper L., Jr. MECscseeeal 
Nicita, Vincent R., EZS Fettig, Lawrence J.. Brock, Samuei L xxx _f 
Pelesh, Gregory H BEZZE Frey, Thomas D., ! Eisenbrandt, Davi 
Richter, John F. Garnett, Helen A., Grube, Steven G. 
Young, James L EZA George, Sharon R., Hall, James E. MESZ. 
i J Gibson, Catherine A., Hartshorn, Rodney D. MELS ea 
DENTAL CORPS Glancy, Carol A, ; Ksiazek, Thomas = aes 
Berkley, Thomas S., BEZZE Hanrahan, oi ree Letscher, Robert M. Mib2ceve2es 
Buche, William A.. EZZ Hanson, Betty J. EESE. Mills, Andrew C. S., 
Frostad, Kenneth B BEZa Heidemann, Kathleen J., BEZZE Schnarr, John T., I 
Goaslind, Gary D. ESSN. Herrmann, Elise A. BEZa Stamp. Gary L., EZS 
Green, Barry BOM xxx-xx-xxxx | Hite, Patricia D. EEEL Eet Warner, Ronald D., Basra. 
Hagelin, David C. EESE Hoyt, Sharon J.,Besececees Wright, James H., 
Hand, Ronald E. ssa Hunt, Judith L., BELLA BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 
Hinkle, William W., BEZE Jordan, Marsha A. MBCCEcEcccas. Brown, Phillip C. zzz 
Elish, John W. Ee. Keatley, Wynona B. EES ZZE Burr, John G 
Loftus, Ronald JEEZ Kutzner, Nancy A. MEZZA earth. Jonattia 
Matis, Bruce A. MEZZ S eM. Miller, Helen E. 2, Jonathan A., EEE. 
n =e Cairney, William J., 


Matsumoto, Terry S. Mills, Thomas B., 
Matzek, Joc H. EZS. Norris, Mary L. EEan Charpentier, Diane M., BEZSZ22J 
Neale, William S., Jr.. BEZZ Ogden, Lynn H., Besesesees Christensen, William D., 


Nilsson, Dennis E.. EZZ Peace, Doris F., BRecse Collins, Richard, BELL eL ceee. 

Orto, John R.E. Phillips, Harriett A. BETSY Costello, Richard J., BEZZE 

Proett, James B. BEZZA. Philpot, Mary J EZZ. Craig, Gerald H, EZZZTE 

Rennard, Donald L., BEZZE Rezac, Barbara a a a Crigler, Joseph C., ESZE. 
yJ., 


Resch, Gary <r Rheinscheld, Mar Curry, Charles L., . 
Ridge, Fred T., Jr., Rogenes, Kathryn A. EEZ Greene, Joùn R., a 
Saunders, Timothy R., Schneider, Penelope B. BEZ2?277 Hiatt, Victor p BES 
Tebrock, Otto S ooox | Smith, Elizabeth J. BEZZ E. Hinders, Douglas E EZA 


Thews, Marvin E., Jr., raylor, Louetta e Hull, Warren R., ESZE. 


Tobias, Richard T., Tripp, Marsha B Wandley, wehnuet 
Watkins, John F., I1, BEZZ Usry, Robert E, BEZZ: undley, Kenneth E. MENTETTE 
Wilmert, Wilbur J., Weidauer, Harvey E. Jackson, Jerry W. o 
MEDICAL CORPS Widmer, Karan D. EEZSZ Za Kreig, Richard E., Jr, BEZSEE 

; Wolfard, Judith A. BBSScswca, Leone, Charles H., EZZ Zm 
Backe, Joseph : = i McElwey, David w EES ZZEE. 
Barrs, David M., BEZZE. MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS E a E 

; i : McNutt, Gary R. EV. 
Beatty, Douglas C., BEZZE Baker, David J. MEZZE. Orrell, Doyle L 
Biehl, Albert G., III, Baldwin, George A. II, IRSScsccca iep ; i 
4 cata z , Ray, William C. BRggeeocccea. 
Brant, William E.E Bauer, John W. ERZO SE Sch 
Claflin, James R. BEZSE Best, Gordon W. antler, RODEI EE 
Cole, Richard F Breuder, Andrew J., I Shaver, Neil C. BEZE. 
Danney, Mark M., EZZ Chevalier, Jimmy E.| Sherman, Robert E., BEZZE 
Donovan, William N., Jr. Cleary, John J. a Shingler, Larry HL ESScecral. 
Driggers, David A., Daft, Rodger H, Sutay, Robert BA xxx-xx-xxxx ff 
Everett, Warren D. EZZ ZH Dalton, James D, Valder, Stephen M., BEZZE. 
Fossum, Basil D. [zee Draper, Richard P Vanek, Kenneth N., EZZZZJE. 
Gage, Thomas P., BEZZE Dunkle, Jeffrey i eee Varner, Harold L Steal. 
XxX. x Weisenfels, Charles W., T. EZZTEE 


Grant, Lee B., Jr. Elder, Timothy J., xxx Ff 
Holeyfeld, Ror W. BEE Escueta, Franklin T. Ceara Woessner, William M., BEZEEETIYEN 


Kendall, Wayne F., Jr., Gleason, Stephen D EEEE Wolcott, John H.E. 
Gra man, Eric jeg oc The following officer for appointment in 


Kimbrough, John L. ae 
, William the Regular Air Force, in the grade indicated, 


Lichtenstein, Joel E, BEZZE saan a - ? 
Miller, Harold M., Le a ben t 5. EREZZE. under the provisions of section 8284, title 
ael A» Hobbs, Edmund R. EEEN 10, United States Code, with date of rank to 


Montgomery, Mich Holes, John E., BEAAM 
Newman, Richard K., EZZ Holes, John E.. mZ ZRA be determined by the Secretary of the Air 


Hunter, Harold H., Jr Force: 


Racek, Edward L., BEZZE EKarahals, George G. TBRggececce A eS 

Randolph, Leonard M., Jr. Sera Kinder, Curtis J., Jr To be first lieutenant 

Rasor, Ronald O ke Kramer, Thomas N. BEZZE Conispn Michael 2 METETE 

Rasor, Ronald O., BEZELE Labash, John D. OAA The following Air Force officer for reap- 
Riley, Robert J as Lothes, John E. eee pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Sands, Arthur C., Lyons, Michael W. BESSE. Air Force, in the grade indicated, under the 
Saunders, Robert D. Jr., Maraz, Ronald N. EEEE provisions of sections 1210 and 1211, title 10, 
Schmidt, Philip M., Maso, Eugene C. BEZES. United States Code: 

Shelley, James M., Jr., Maxwell, William K., EZZ LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
Sipperley, Jack XXX-XX-XXXX Miller, Donald G., BEZZE To be captain 
Smith, Kan H. S.,[Rvococccs Moss, Robert J. J Nash, Peter R EZZ. 
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ALL AMERICA CITY 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Fall River, Mass., 
has been honored by being selected as 
one of 21 finalists among more than 500 
communities which sought designation 
this year as “All America City.” 

Fall River, once the cotton textile 
manufacturing center of the world, has 
suffered more than its share of economic 
hardship. But it is a community that has 
refused to give up. 

In this time of economic difficulty 
throughout our country, Fall River, 
serves as an example to the Nation of 
what one community—with spirit, hard 
work and perseverance—can accomplish. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing reports from the Fall River Her- 
ald News on the city’s official presenta- 
tion last week to the “All America City” 
award judges meeting at the 90th Na- 
tional Conference on Government in San 
Diego. Included is the text of an eloquent 
address to the judges by Henry S. Gillet, 
Jr., special assistant to Fall River Mayor 
Wilfred C. Driscoll. 

The material follows: 

[From the Fall River, Mass., Herald News, 
Nov. 18, 1974] 
FALL RIVER BIDS ror ALL AMERICA CITY 
RECOGNITION 

San Dieco.—The years of “apathy and 
negativism/’’ have ended and, instead a “fresh 
and stimulating attitude” has swept over the 
City of Fall River, Mass., to move the com- 
munity forward. 

Such was the thrust of an address today 
by Henry S. Gillet Jr., special assistant to 
the mayor, before a panel of judges at the 
All-America city competition taking place 
here. 

Awards—to be announced at a later date— 
will go to cities and towns deemed to best 
exemplify the ideal of active citizen roles in 
the betterment of community life. 

Gillet held to a theme that Fall River has 
overcome decades of loss of confidence fol- 
lowing the decline of the textile industry 
and in the wake of the Great Depression. He 
spoke of a city “that refused to die” and 
whic. has now “turned the tide of destiny 
and is on the way back.” 

Illustrating the many public and private 
programs and projects helping in the city’s 
recovery, Gillet asserted that “we look for- 
ward with enthusiasm to the challenges and 
promises of the tomorrows.” 

Mayor Driscoll and Gillett, chairman of 
the Model Cities Board in Fall River, led a 
municipal delegation of 16 officials to present 
the city’s case for All-American selection. 

Fall River is one of 21 finalists out of 
more than 600 communities which had 
sought the designation from the National 
Municipal League. 

To promote an image of the city “Moving 
in New Directions,” a presentation of 130 
slides will be made to show progress in 
achieving a rebirth of Fall River. Other as- 
pects of the city’s bid for All-America status 
include & special display booth focusing on 
major municipal projects. 

In a bid to emphasize the extent of citizen 
4ontribution in the renewal of the commu- 


nity. Model Cities leaders pointed to the MC 
Health Center services here, the summer 
Re-Creation Program over the past several 
years and the Community Service Officer 
Program. 

Slides were utilized the magnitude of ur- 
ban improvement by acquainting competi- 
tion judges with work on the new city hall, 
high school, water filtration plant, Central 
Business District project, Battleship Cove 
and still other advancements in the city. 

Public and private endeavors being shown 
in the 10-minute slide show Highland 
Heights facility for the physically impaired, 
Royal Crest Apartments, Milliken Apart- 
ments and Riverview Towers. 

The only other New England city to reach 
the finals is Gardner, Mass. 

Fall River has a “resource group” of Model 
Cities and other community officials in an- 
Swer questions from a jury which will judge 
the competition. 

The city’s delegation consists of Mayor 
Driscoll; Gillet; Executive Director Paul 
Poulos of the Model Cities Program; Assist- 
ant Executive Director Thomas McCloskey; 

ity Council President Britland and Coun- 
cllors Camara and Lincoln, City Clerk Joseph 
F. Doran, 

Corporation Counsel Daniel A. Sullivan; 
Industrial Agent George Darmody; Chair- 
man Ronald Lowenstein of the Redevelop- 
ment Authority; Robert Murray, president 
of Truesdale Hospital and who was chair- 
man of the original Model Cities task force. 

Juan DeLon, director of the MC recrea- 
tion program; President Robert Karam of 
the Greater Fall River Re-Creation Com- 
mittee; Director Patrick Lowney of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, and 
George Berube of the Community Service 
Office. 

[From the Fall River, Mass., Herald News, 
Noy. 18, 1974] 


A FALL River THAT REFUSED To Dre 


(Note.—This is the text of the presenta- 
tion in behalf of Fall River’s bid for choice 
by the National Municipal League for the 
1974-75 All America City Award. The address 
was delivered in San Diego, Calif., this after- 
noon by Henry S. Gillet Jr., special assistant 
to the mayor.) 

On behalf of my community, I am indebt- 
ed to the National Municipal League for the 
opportunity to appear before such a distin- 
guished group as the All-America City jury 
and bring to you the story of a city that for 
too long has been beaten down from within 
a city caught in the full throes of a depres- 
sion that wouldn’t release its grasp, a city 
that has experienced the maternalistic hurt 
of watching its lifeblood moving away. 

However, I come before you with an 
abundance of pride because I speak of a 
Fall River, Massachusetts that refused to die, 
I speak today of a community that turned 
the tide of destiny and is on the way back. 

It wasn’t too long ago that we looked with 
self-pity at the glorious by-gone yesterdays. 
Today, with great pride, we look forward 
with enthuiasm to the challenges and prom- 
ises of the tomorrows. 

In the 1920's, Fall River’s population of 
130,000 basked in the prosperity that came 
with being the cotton textile manufacturing 
center of the world. The immigrants came 
and augmented the existing work force. 

Manufacturing operations were liquidated 
as the industry moved South, spilling upon 
a single-industry town an overabundance of 
manpower and empty mill buildings. 

she downward national economy of the 
depression years compounded Fall River's 
problem. The city earned the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the only community in the 
commonwealth to suffer the embarrassment 


of bankruptcy and succumbed to the most 
debilitating period in its history—state- 
appointed finance board that ruled for a dec- 
ade. 

This group was charged with the respon- 
sibility of righting a fiscally foundering ship 
and the members carried out this responsi- 
bility well. The books were balanced, but the 
effects are with us these 30-some years later. 

The purse strings were pulled so tightly 
that the city was barely capable of limping 
along. 

It wasn't until Fall River entered the post- 
war period that the stark realization took 
focus, The years of the finance board and its 
tight austerity had taken their toll. Fall 
River was far in arrears of other communi- 
ties. 

Unable to effect improvements or growth 
patterns, city fathers were forced to devote 
full attention to maintaining old and tired 
facilities and services, Any attention to 
planning for the future was considered a fan- 
tasy. 

The exodus of the college ago and the 
newly married was mar:ed. The city was left 
with a dis-proportionate population of the 
very young and the very old with a mixture 
of the welfare-supported and a large immi- 
grant population. 

The industrial gap was filled by the ne-dle 
trade industry shifting the focus of complex- 
ion to a female-oriented base, severely erod- 
ing the opportunity for male employment. 

An attitude of apathy and negativism 
existed, modified only by those with visions 
of a proud community fighting back, their 
uphill climb punctuated by self pride and an 
abundance of perseverance, 

These visionaries have prevailed. It is dif- 
ficult to fix when and where the tice of at- 
titude was turned. But, it was turned. And, 
where apathy and negativism once prevailed, 
we now haye an attitude that demonstrates 
that an involved citizenry can get the wheels 
turning. 

A survey of the Model Cities area incicated 
a glaring need for preventive health care 
Neighborhood residents and representatives 
of the health community collaborated in the 
development of a neighborhood center, 
achieved Model Cities funding, and began 
providing comprehensive medical, dental and 
health education services. 

Early opposition from the medical-dental 
community was alleviated wn the center 
demonstrated competent and quality medical 
care delivery. 

A neighborhood corporation now operates 
the center, thus providing direct citizen in- 
put in the ongoing planning, evaluation and 
operation. The need for special detection 
clinics was identified last year, and a pro- 
gram was established. It is estimated that 
16,000 persons will have utilized the health 
center this year. 

And, if success ever breeds and demands 
further success, the recreation—Re-Creation 
program is a perfect example. 

Responding to a clearly-established need 
for recreational opportunities beyond those 
provided through organized sports programs, 
a small group of residents organized and 
planned summer activities designed to 
reach residents of all ages under Re-Creation 
"71. 

Operating on a very limited budget, but 
with a lot of help from a lot of volunteers, 
they put together a program of success that 
stimulated public response. 

As the program grew in 1972, 1973, and 
1974, so did financial support from the com- 
munity. This past summer, more than 65,- 
000 persons were involved, attracted, and 
entertained by the program. 

The year-round recreation program that 
was born of the interests and efforts in the 
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summer Re-Creation programs this year is 
offering 42 different programs and activities, 
reaching an estimated 17,500 persons rang- 
ing in age from 4 to 75. 

Vitally concerned with an increasing rate 
of crime in public housing neighborhoods, 
members of tenant associations and ad-hoc 
groups cooperatively petitioned local, state, 
and federal agencies for the development of a 
community service officer program. 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA) funds were attracted and nine 
Community Service Officers (CSO) were em- 
ployed with the responsibility of curbing 
crime, eliminatng tension in conflict situa- 
tions, and initiating youth development and 
recreational programs. 

The program is credited with effecting a 
67 per cent reduction of crime in the target 
areas. 

The Citizens further initiated and formu- 
lated an elected policy and screening board 
that is responsible for program policy of 
CSO's. 

We were limited In our application to 
speaking of three activities. We selected the 
more visual and high impact projects of 
which we're very proud, It should be em- 
phasized that these projects represent the 
result, or product, of a more meaningful oc- 
currence—the process of citizen participa- 
tion. It is this very process that is providing 
the foundation for many worthwhile prod- 
ucts that are being realized in Fall River 
today. 

Citizen participation in and of itself 
neither stemmed nor reversed the course of 
Fall River's destiny. There were too many 
other factors. But the citizen participation 
process bred a new localism that does under- 
line Fall River's dedication to return to 
prominence. 

Today, with the full accord of its citizenry, 
Fall River has more than $70 million of 
capital improvements under development. 


We have under construction a city hall 
that will become the nation’s only municipal 
center built over a federal highway. The $22.5 
million Fall River High School will be New 


Englands 
complex. 

The $12 million Central Business District 
urban renewal project will provide a wel- 
comed face-lifting to the city’s principal 
commercial district. 

The citizens of Fall River take justifiable 
pride in these endeavors just as they take 
justifiable pride in Highland Heights, the 
nation’s first public housing for the physi- 
cally impaired, and the Citizen's Scholarship 
Foundation that was born in Fall River. 

Highland Heights was constructed by HUD, 
but only when sold upon the dream of a 
handful of dedicated Fall Riverites who saw 
s glaring void in government’s delivery of 
needed services. 

The Citizen's 
Speaks for itself. 

Or rather, the 300 CSF chapters in 35 states 
echo what a group of Fall Riverites under- 
took when they collected nickles, dimes, and 
dollars to send needy students to college and 
then sold the rest of the nation of the bene- 
fits of this collective endeavor. 

In closing, let me tell you that Fall River 
has suffered severely over the years, a suf- 
fering that bred apathy and negativism. 

But, with this suffering has come the hard- 
earned realization that for the city to survive 
and grow, the thrust must come from within. 

Fall River’s nomination as a finalist in the 
All-America City competition has had a 
stimulating and beneficial effect on the com- 
munity. 

Newspaper editorials and letters of en- 
dorsement and support from a representative 
cross-section of the community have gen- 
erated considerable ethusiasm and self-pride. 
This cross-section represents public and pri- 
vate agencies and organizations, labor, man- 


largest secondary educational 


Scholarship Foundation 
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agement, and the business community, citi- 
zen groups, and residents, 

This endeavor to achieve justifiable recog- 
nition dovetails beautifully with the Fall 
River Chapter of Commerce “Best Things in 
Life Are Here” campaign. 

Back Home, thousands of Fall Riverites 
are wearing the same lapel pins that you 
see the Fall River delegation wearing today. 

The logo and “Fall River Moving in New 
Directions” theme are typical of the new 
spirit of city pride. 

We've had problems in Fall River. We have 
a lot of problems yet. 

But the fresh and stimulating attitude of 
the “new localism” affords us the opportunity 
to rid ourselves of the public apathy bred for 
too long a period of time by frustration and 
self-pity. 

Fall River's selection as an All-America 
City is essential to providing the necessary 
psychological impetus as the city enters a 
very important tacet of its history—the com- 
munity development program, a program 
that places heavy reliance upon citizen 
participation. 

Tomorrow night, on the opposite coast of 
this great nation, the residents of Fall River 
will be gathering, pooling their collective ef- 
forts, enthusiasm, interest, and dedication as 
our community development program is 
launched by going into the neighborhoods, 
soliciting the participation, the involvement, 
and the assistance of all residents. 

Give the demonstration of what can be 
accomplished by wide-spread involvement, 
the residents of our city are taking another 
giant stride forward in the effort to return 
Fall River, Massachusetts, to its rightful 
role among the great communities of this 
great nation. 


[From the Fall River (Mass.) Herald-News, 
Nov. 19, 1974] 
SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAM HERE INTERESTS 
ALL AMERICA City JURY 


San Dreco.—The Model Cities medical pro- 
gram and teaching of English as a second 
language at Fall River, Mass., drew rapt at- 
tention of the All-American Citles judges 
Monday at the 90th Conference on Govern- 
ment. 

Fall River is one of 21 finalists making 
presentations at the conference sponsored by 
the National Municipal League. 

Polister George Gallup, who heads the 
judging panel, praised the 21 cities selected 
because “competition was keener than ever 
this year, with more applications than be- 
fore.” 

In his presentation Henry S. Gillet Jr., 
president of the Model Cities Board, de- 
scribed in detall the medical program which 
provides care for the poor on a sliding-fee 
basis which would continue after govern- 
ment grants end, 

Gillet explained Fall River's plans to im- 
plement revenue sharing in its community 
development program with such a large 
number of citizens whose primary language 
is other than English, 

Gillet distributed among the judges a spe- 
cial supplement published in the Fall River 
Herald-News explaining the revenue sharing 
and citizen participation—a supplement 
printed in Portuguese as well as English, 

“Although they were started with federal 
funds, the components of the program have 
earned the respect of the community and as 
a result can be carried on should there be 
an end to federal funds,” Gillet said. 

He also explained the community service 
officer, a program which puts community 
service offices into low-income housing proj- 
ects to help with recreation and cultural 
programs and in law enforcement. 

The program of re-creation, a summer rec- 
reation program established by Fall River 
citizens with donations solicited by the pub- 
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lic and now financed by the Model Cities 
agencies, also was explained. 

Evelyn Kaplan, president of the California 
League of Women Voters, said the English 
as a second language program was unique 
and admirable. 

Gillet was introduced by Mayor Wilfred C. 
Driscoll. 

In the next few weeks, the judges plan 
to make unannounced visits to the 21 final- 
ist citles and narrow the field before an- 
nouncing which cities finally come out on 
top. 


KING CAUCUS AND THE 94TH 
CONGRESS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 19, 1974. I stood in this well 
and warned of the reemergence of King 
Caucus in the House of Representatives, 
reminiscent of the 1911-16 era in which 
the Democratic Caucus ran roughshod 
over the legislative process by dictating 
the legislative business of the House and 
even rewriting committee bills behind 
closed caucus doors and then imposing 
binding instructions on Democrats in 
committees and on the floor to insure 
obedience to King Caucus. As I pointed 
out in my remarks of this past summer: 

There is already considerable evidence ac- 
cumulating that indicates King Caucus is 
making a comeback, and in all the worst 
sense of that term, including secrecy, strict 
party unity and discipline, disregard for 
minority rights, restraints on the free opera- 
tion of the legislative process in committees 
and on the floor, and resistance to meaning- 
ful reforms. 


I went on to warn that the reemer- 
gence of King Caucus as the secret and 
dictatorial super-committee of the House 
would only exacerbate the current crisis 
of confidence in Congress which is due 
in part to the lack of openness and ac- 
countability. I noted that: 

It is ironic at a time when the other party 
is claiming credit for all the “sunshine” in 
the House, that it is simultaneously moving 
to deeper and darker recesses of its caucus 
to design and dictate the legislative business 
of the Congress and the country. 


Typical of this was the successful ef- 
forts of the Democratic Caucus to delay 
a bipartisan committee reform bill for 6 
months by secret caucus vote and bind- 
ing instructions on Rules Committee 
Democrats, and then emerging from the 
bowels of the caucus with a gutted sub- 
stitute which precluded House consider- 
ation of the bipartisan resolution. 

Spurred on by this victory over the 
proponents of House reform, King Cau- 
cus promises to be even more powerful 
and ruthless in the 94th Congress. I have 
just secured a copy of the “Tentative 
Caucus Agenda” for early December and 
“Reform Proposals,” issued by the Demo- 
eratic Study Group. Included in these 
so-called “reform” proposals is one to re- 
store proxy voting in committees, even 
though this House voted 196 to 166 for an 
amendment to the Hansen substitute to 
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completely eliminate proxy voting. All 
this is reminiscent of our experience in 
the 92d Congress when the Democratic 
Caucus bound its membership to delete 
from the rules of the new House a mi- 
nority staffing provision adopted as part 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970. 

And the prospect is still real that the 
caucus may again resort to this device of 
binding its members’ votes on the floor 
when it comes to adopting the rules of 
the new House. For another of the pro- 
posed DSG “reforms,” while prohibiting 
the caucus from binding Members on 
floor votes on “substantive legislative is- 
sues,” would still permit binding “on 
procedural or House rules matters.” 

Moreover, it is apparent from the DSG 
shopping list that another King Caucus 
device will be used more frequently in the 
94th Congress. For one of the proposed 
DSG reforms reads: 

Adopt new Caucus rule setting forth pro- 
duce for binding members of a committee 
if so ordered by a majority of the entire Cau- 
cus (148) or 66 percent of those present and 
voting, whichever Is less. 


When this caucus rule is combined with 
the proposed shift of committee assign- 
ments from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to the Democratic Steering and 
Policy Committee, it becomes apparent 
that the DSG is moving to resolve the 
questions raised in its report of June 4, 
1974, entitled, “Caucus Instruction and 
Binding Actions.” In that report the DSG 
advanced the proposition that Democrats 
owe their committee assignments to the 
caucus, and thus, as members of a com- 
mittee they represent the caucus. In 
other words, their primary allegiance 
in voting in committee should be to the 
caucus rather than to conscience or con- 
stituency. 

If a member refuses to abide by caucus 
instructions in committee voting, he may 
be disciplined by the caucus, including 
demotion in seniority, removal from the 
committee, or even expulsion from the 
caucus under caucus rule No. 2. The 
theory behind such instructions is that 
they are mere procedural devices to bring 
party programs and policies to the floor. 

Who determines what the party policy 
is with respect to a particular proposition 
pending in a committee? According to 
the proposed rule, it is what as few as 98 
caucus Democrats—or 66 percent of a 
quorum—say it is at any point in time. 
In other words, 98 of the 294 caucus 
Democrats or 33 percent of the total cau- 
cus membership may issue binding in- 
structions on the Democratic members 
of any standing committee of the House. 
Not only does this device severely limit 
committee flexibility and deny Demo- 
cratic members the free exercise of their 
individual judgment and expertise, it can 
ultimately prevent the full House from 
working its will on legislation. This is 
because caucus instructions can also be 
used to bind the Rules Committee Demo- 
crats in setting conditions for floor con- 
sideration of a bill—whether a caucus- 
favored substitute should receive first 
consideration, that is, committee reform, 
or whether only certain caucus-favored 
amendments can be offered on the floor, 
that is, the oil tax bill. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Through this “mere procedural device” 
of binding caucus instructions in com- 
mittee, as few as 22 percent of the total 
House membership—98 out of 435—can 
dictate the substance of legislation to be 
reported to the full House and then limit 
the opportunity of the House to change 
the bill once it does reach the floor. 
While some would argue that caucus rule 
is synonymous with majority rule, I think 
the above illustration clearly demon- 
strates how a secretive and powerful mi- 
nority of just 22 percent can effectively 
thwart the will of the real majority in 
the House. This is the specter of King 
Caucus about which I have previously 
warned. 

But that is not all. King Caucus has 
more in store for the 94th Congress ac- 
cording to the DSG “reform proposals.” 
At present the caucus has a rule provid- 
ing that if 50 caucus members petition 
the caucus on behalf of certain amend- 
ments to a bill which would otherwise 
be brought to the floor under a closed 
rule, a majority of those present and 
voting in caucus may instruct the Demo- 
crats on the Rules Committee to make 
those amendments in order. In addition 
to this caucus rule, which presumably 
will be retained, the DSG is proposing 
that the House rules be changed to per- 
mit the automatic offering of any amend- 
ment to an otherwise closed bill if 20 
percent of the members of the committee 
reporting the bill support the amend- 
ment. While this is designed to protect 
a significant minority on a committee, 
it would still preclude those not on the 
committee from offering germane 
amendments on the floor. 

Finally, in what is probably the most 
outrageous and undemocratic proposal I 
have ever seen, the DSG proposes that 
the caucus: 

Adopt new House rule requiring a perma- 
nent 2-1 majority ratio on Rules, Ways and 
Means, and Appropriations, regardless of 
overall House ratio. 


Not only is this blatantly unconstitu- 
tional since no House can adopt rules 
which are permanently binding in future 
Congresses, but it in effect disenfran- 
chises a portion of the minority party in 
the House whenever its ratio is greater 
than one-third, and on two of the most 
important committees established under 
our constitutional authority to raise rev- 
enues and appropriate money. When one 
considers that most tax bills are con- 
sidered under a closed rule with no op- 
portunity for amendment, it becomes 
readily apparent how, under such a pro- 
posed rule, a substantial portion of the 
American people could be denied repre- 
sentation in writing our tax laws. This 
so-called Democratic reform would be a 
democratic deform since it would pervert 
our whole concept of democratic repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is clear from these pro- 
posed new attempts of King Caucus to 
strengthen his stranglehold on the legis- 
lative process that some have learned 
little from our recent nightmare. For 
King Caucus epitomizes secret govern- 
ment, abuse of power, and the subversion 
of the democratic process. It is one thing 
for each party in the House to formulate 
its policies and programs and make rec- 
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ommendations for procedural changes; 
but it is quite another to permit a mi- 
nority of either party to impose its will 
on the full House by granting dictatorial 
powers to a party caucus. All our past 
and future efforts to make this a more 
open and accountable House will be 
meaningless if the major decisions are 
made behind closed caucus doors. Dur- 
ing the first reign of King Caucus, Dem- 
ocratic Speaker Champ Clark said: 

All this talk of secrecy is of no avail. The 
people of the United States want to know 
what Congress does. They are much more 
interested in results than in the methods by 
which those results are worked out. 


This same attitude seems to be taking 
hold again within the Democratic Party, 
but I would suggest the American people 
will not stand for it. Yes, they want re- 
sults, but they also want to know how 
those results are arrived at. They will 
no longer tolerate results which are pre- 
determined in secret caucus and they will 
not accept the premise that their repre- 
sentatives owe a higher allegiance to 
their party caucus than to their constitu- 
ents when it comes to voting in their 
committees. The people want an open 
and accountable Congress, accountable 
first and foremost to the people 

I would suggest that when the new 
Congress convenes, that we first adopt 
the rules of the preceding Congress, in- 
cluding all those adopted in House Reso- 
lution 988, and that we send additional 
reform proposals from both parties to the 
House Rules Committee which retains 
original jurisdiction over the rules of the 
House. It is irresponsible and imprudent 
to adopt new rules on the very first day 
of a new Congress through a resolution 
which has been reported not from the 
Rules Committee, but from the Demo- 
cratic caucus. Ur der this procedure only 
an hour of debate time has been per- 
mitted in the past, and with no opportun- 
ity for amendment. I would further sug- 
gest that this procedure is of dubious 
constitutionality since article I, section 
5 of this Constitution states that: 

Each House may determine the rules of 
its proceedings. 

If the proposed rules which are pre- 
sented are only the product of one party’s 
caucus and there is no opportunity for 
all 435 Members to either participate in 
their formulation or at least offer amend- 
ments on the floor, it is clear that the 
House in effect is being denied its full 
right to determine its own rules. 

The logical and more constitutional 
course would be to adopt the rules of the 
previous Congress and then instruct the 
duly authorized Rules Committee to re- 
port back by a date certain its recom- 
mended changes on the basis of the pro- 
posals of the two parties and individual 
Members. Furthermore, such a procedure 
should allow for more adequate debate 
time as well as for amendments. This 
would insure that any rules changes pro- 
posed by either party but deleted by the 
Rules Committee could still be offered 
and voted on by the full House. 

Mr. Speaker, L-would hope that the 
Members of the 94th Congress will reject 
the proposed efforts to further strength- 
en King Caucus in the name of reform 
since caucus rule of the House would de- 
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stroy the objectives of the reforms we 
have adopted in the past and make it all 
the more difficult in the future to con- 
duct our legislative business freely and 
openly. Let us instead work together on 
a bipartisan basis in the open forum of 
our legislative committees to both re- 
form the House and fashion solutions to 
the problems of our times. 

At this point in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the full text of the 
DSG “reform proposals”: 

REFORM PROPOSALS 


Shift Committee on Committees from Ways 
and Means to Steering & Policy Committee, 
Replace Podell, Hansen & Owens and use 
present committee to make 94th Congress 
assignments. 

Expand Ways & Means from 25 to 37. 

Mandate leadership to obtain party ratios 
of “2 to 1 plus 1" (or not less than 67.2%) 
on all committees. 

Require Caucus votes on Appropriations 
subcommittee chairmen same as for full com- 
mittee chairmen. 

Proxy compromise. Permit proxies if in 
writing and for specific purpose and/or if 
member is at another committee meeting or 
on official committee business elsewhere. 

Adopt new Caucus rule setting forth pro- 
cedure for binding members of a committee 
if so ordered by a majority of the entire Cau- 
cus (148) or 66% of those present and voting, 
whichever is less. 

Prohibit Caucus from binding members on 
floor votes on substantive legislative issues. 
Binding on procedural or House rules matters 
would still be permitted, however. 

Strengthen open committee rule by requir- 
ing a vote at start of each separate meeting 
rather than permitting one vote to close all 
meetings dealing with a particular measure. 
Also require transcript of any open meeting 
be available for public inspection, 

New Caucus rule requiring that each mem- 
ber of a committee be entitled to a subcom- 
mittee assignment in order of seniority before 
any member is given a second assignment. 

Instruct Hansen to make study & report on 
compliance with Caucus rules prior to Cau- 
cus votes on chairmen. 

Set an age and/or term limit on committee 
chairmen. 

Limit use of Closed Rules with new House 
Rule which would permit 20% of members 
of a committee to offer an amendment de- 
spite closed rule. 

Adopt new House rule requiring a perma- 
nent 2-1 majority ratio on Rules, Ways & 
Means, and Appropriations regardless of over- 
all House ratio. 

Extend open meeting rule to conferences. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL CARROLL 
SPEAKS OUT ON NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, Lt. 
Gen. Joseph E. Carroll has a long and 
distinguished record of serving our Na- 
tion. Among other positions, he has been 
Director of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency in the Department of Defense, 
Deputy Commander and Chief of Staff 
for the U.S. Air Force in Europe, and a 
member of the U.S. Intelligence Board. 
In late 1969, he retired as a lieutenant 
general in the U.S. Air Force, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Lieutenant General Carroll’s back- 
ground certainly qualifies him as an ex- 
pert on our national security and defense 
needs. Consequently I am including in 
the Recorp a speech he delivered on Sep- 
tember 18, 1974, before the American 
Society for Industrial Security. 

His speech, entitled “National Security 
in Transition,” warns that our Nation is 
sliding toward a position of military in- 
feriority vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. If we 
fail to respond effectively to this threat, 
our Nation risks national obliteration. 

Following is the text of Lieutenant 
General Carroll’s speech: 

NATIONAL SECURITY IN TRANSITION 


It has been excuciatingly clear for some 
time that our national security is in a state 
of transition, particularly as regards the 
Soviet Union. A transition from a monopoly 
of power, to a clear and overwhelming su- 
periority of power, to a diminishing predomi- 
nance of power, to parity or equality of 
power—which looking through rose colored 
glasses is where we hopefully stand today, 
but possibly only momentarily, because the 
downward trend continues leading inexor- 
ably—uniess stopped—to a posture of mili- 
tary inferiority with all the horrifying con- 
sequences that could entail, 

How could this come about? How could 
this happen to the great United States? Ever 
since the founding of this Nation the pres- 
ervation of our national security has been 
of the highest priority—at least when the 
chips were down, The tone for this was set by 
George Washington way back in 1793 when he 
told the United States Congress: 

“There is a rank due the United States 
among nations, which will be withheld, if 
not absolutely lost, by reputation for weak- 
ness. If we desire to secure peace, one of the 
most powerful instruments of our rising 
prosperity, it must be known that we are 
at all times ready for war”. 

Ever since the days of George Washing- 
ton—until now—the status of our national 
security has been fully adequate, and we 
have prospered as a nation. Oh, at times our 
military readiness status at the outbreak 
of hostilities was not what it should have 
been, but blessed by our geographic location, 
our natural resources, our vast industrial 
capacity, our national will to rally in the 
face of clear and present danger, and above 
all the time which was inherent in the nature 
of warfare until recently, we always prevailed. 

But, in this day and age the problem is 
infinitely more complex and more grievous. 
And the complexities must be recognized 
and placed in realistic perspective if as a 
nation we are to survive, 

The fact of the matter is that national 
security considerations are in another form 
of transition, a transition from a traditional, 
standardized era of the past to a radically 
new, dynamic, uncharted era of the future, 

As we assemble here this afternoon, I truly 
believe we are met in the most dynamic, 
most challenging era in the history of the 
human race. 

In recent days man has pierced the sonic 
barrier, he has solved and harnessed the 
mystery of the atom. He has developed 
thermonuclear weapons. He has created in- 
ter-continental ballistic missiles. He is mak- 
ing gigantic strides into space. He is liter- 
ally walking on the moon, and even now he 
is probing further and further into the 
mysteries of the universe ... all of these 
things hitherto denied to man since the be- 
ginning of time. 

As we reflect on all this, it is awe inspir- 
ing—isn’t it—when we observe that in our 
generation the scientific and technological 
advances made by man totally eclipse the 
sum total of all previous gains made in the 
6,000 years of recorded history ... All of 
this in your time and mine. 
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Preeminent among these gains is the fan- 
tastic, literally incomprehensible power 
which man now possesses. Power so vast, so 
potentially catastrophic that it threatens not 
merely the well being but the very survival 
of the world as we know it. This is what 
science and technology have given to man, 
But, science and technology are neutral. It 
is man who uses such advances for good, or 
for evil. And, since in the past, man unfor- 
tunately, has always eventually used to the 
very full the power that was his against his 
fellow man, it should be clearly evident that 
man must now change his ways, and that he 
must learn to compose differences between 
people and between nations someway short 
of conflict and war, In other words, he must 
learn to pierce the barrier of violent con- 
troversy. We must develop a moral responsi- 
bility to match the vast power that is now 
his. He must recognize that man’s new-found 
dominion over nature and its forces is a gift 
of divine grace and must be used for the 
benefit and not the destruction of human 
society. 

This is nice rhetoric—incontrovertible as 
an abstract theological or philosophical ex- 
pression of imperative need. But, consider- 
ing man’s past performance how can we 
realistically hope that he will make the re- 
quired change for the better? But, consider- 
ing the ultimate alternative, the horrors of 
nuclear war, we've got to try. This illustrates 
the importance of the SALT talks, the stra- 
tegic arms limitation negotiations which at 
this very moment are resuming in Geneva. 

This alone could justify our continued 
participation in the thus far pathetic United 
Nations. Yes, we've got to try. But we must 
not let pious thoughts or wishful thinking, 
or do-good impulses becloud the present 
realities of life on this earth. Our preserva- 
tion as a people and a nation must come first 
and to this end the maintenance of a strong— 
second to none—national defense capability 
is a continuing imperative. George Washing- 
ton bespoke the lessons of history when he 
said the only way to secure peace is to be 
strong. 

Well, I have spoken of an unparalleled 
scientific and technological revolution which 
has posed new critical dimensions in man’s 
relationship to man and in national security 
considerations, 

And lo and behold! If we look around us 
we can see another dynamic force moving in 
the world, and particularly in this country, 
one also unparalleled in its scope and in- 
tensity, one also having a forceful impact 
on the old order of things and on man’s re- 
lationship to man. I refer to what I shall 
describe as the sociological revolution which 
is sweeping the world, extending to all cor- 
ners of the earth, and affecting every facet 
of the conduct of human affairs. While 
fraught with controversy, turmoil and un- 
certainty, repressions and excesses, underly- 
ing and sparking this dynamic movement 
are the human aspirations of all the people, 
a belated clamoring for a practical recogni- 
tion of the dignity of the individual and an 
application of the precepts of justice and 
charity in the total conduct of human affairs. 

In our democracy the social changes which 
have evolved from this dynamic movement 
and which are picking up erratic momentum 
have had a profound impact on our society 
and on our goals as a nation, These changes 
are evident in long overdue civil rights leg- 
islation, in vast and uncontrolled expendi- 
tures for health, education and welfare pro- 
grams, for housing and urban development 
programs and the like. 

Desirable as are these social objectives, 
they have caused a shifting in priorities— 
and national security considerations while 
continuing to receive sanctimonious lip sery- 
ice are actually being relegated to a back 
seat. 

Not so in a communist state such as the 
Soviet Union. Oh, there are some limited 
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stirrings of a desire for social change and a 
betterment of the lot of the people, but in 
the Soviet Union the aspirations of the peo- 
ple are totally subjugated to the dominance 
of the dictatorship state and priorities as 
regards the build up of military power are 
being expanded and intensified rather than 
diminished. 

And finally here in this country, under- 
mining the health of our economy and fur- 
ther complicating considerations of national 
security, is our critical problem of inflation. 
Perhaps, and hopefully in the near future, 
our new President will come forth with a 
meaningful program to cope with inflation, 
But, it is almost axiomatic that part of the 
remedy for our ailment must He in the sub- 
stantial reduction of federal spending. This 
will inevitably generate more conflict be- 
tween the early attainment of social objec- 
tives and the preservation of an adequate 
national defense posture. Even now pressures 
are mounting to still further reduce already 
inadequate defense appropriations. 

There are good and strong reasons for re- 
ducing Federal spending, but I would hope 
that the American people, our legislators in 
Congress and our President in the White 
House will not become so confused and beset 
by competing objectives that they lose sight 
of the fact that “the security of the Nation 
remains the paramount function of govern- 
ment,” and must be accorded realistic 
priority. 

All of which brings us to the nub of the 
problem. What is the status of our national 
security today? How do our military capa- 
bilities compare with those of our principal 
potential enemy, an aggressive antagonist, 
the Soviet Union, 

Twenty years ago the Soviet Union was in 
a position of absolute inferiority. The gap 
between their military capabilities and ours 
was so vast it appeared they could not pos- 
sibly ever catch up. But, the Soviets had the 
determination to try! And like Avis, being 
second best, they tried harder to catch up 
than we did to maintain our lead, And they 
have not only done so, but even now, be- 
cause of inadequate response on our part, 
they are in process of forging ahead. 

Our national strategy over this period of 
time was obligingly accommodated to serve 
this Soviet progress. You will recall: 

1. The Eisenhower strategy: 1953-1960: 

It was one of "massive retaliation” with 
credibility contingent on nuclear superiority. 

2. The Kennedy-Johnson strategy: 1961- 
1968: 

It was one of flexible, graduated response, 
and strategic deterrent with credibility con- 
tingent on assured destruction. 

3. The Nixon strategy: 1968—-present: 

This was a sort of continuation of the 
strategic deterrent concept but credibility is 
now described as being contingent upon 
“sufficiency.” Which I suppose means enough 
is enough. 

Inherent in both the “assured destruction” 
and “sufficiency” concept Is an acceptance of 
parity or equality between us and the Soviet 
Union. We are deterred. They are deterred. 
(Shades of the days of King Arthur and 
Camelot. And we can live happily ever 
after .. .) 

But will it stay that way? We are willing 
to have it so, and to place our hopeful faith 
in successful strategic arms limitation talks. 
But, how about the Soviets? How do they 
feel about status quo? Despite wishful pro- 
testations to the contrary by a disturbing 
number of people in high places, can the 
Mexican stand-off, the uneasy and precari- 
ous balance, which now presumably exists, 
be upset by the Soviets continuing their all 
out forward drive to go from “sufficiency” to 
“supremacy”? Bear in mind that throughout 
the history of warfare that which has been 
sufficient today becomes tragically insuffi- 
cient tomorrow! 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


On March 12, 1971 the Pentagon released 
a 35-page statement entitled “The Shifting 
Balance of Military Power.” The findings of 
the report were as follows: 

1. The growing Soviet superiority in inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, 

2. The Soviet commitment of greater re- 
sources than the United States to the de- 
velopment of strategic offensive and defen- 
sive weapons and their deployment. 

3. The possibility that present U.S. tech- 
nological superiority will be lost to the 
Soviet Union. 

4. The convincing evidence that the Soviets 
seek a preemptive first strike capability. 

5. The rapidly expanding Soviet naval 
capability. 

6. The mounting hostility of segments of 
the public toward the military, the defense 
establishment and the “military industrial 
complex” without due recognition that 
sustained irresponsible criticism could un- 
dermine and weaken the only forces which 
provide security for the United States. 

The summary then said: 

“If these trends continue, the United 
States will become a second-rate power in- 
capable of insuring the future security and 
freedom of its people.” That was in 1971. 
Unhappily that trend has continued. 

Having achieved parity, having reached the 
plateau of mutual deterrence where we are 
willing to rest the Soviets have kept driving 
forward. For example, SALT I, the first 
strategic arms limitation agreement entered 
into in 1972 gave the Soviets, because they 
had chosen to build more powerful boosters 
than we did, a four to one advantage over 
the U.S. In missile payload or throw weight. 
Initially the Soviets translated this payload 
advantage into much higher yield and thus 
more destructive weapons. But since then 
they have developed a MIRV capability, that 
is, how to project multiple independently 
targeted re-entry vehicles and they now have 
the option of translating their superiority 
in throw weight into both numbers of war- 
heads and megatonnage—well in excess of 
our capabilities. 

In today’s technological world nothing 
stands still, not even if you hopefully wish 
it to do so. While we have no, I repeat, no 
new ICBMs under development, and have 
cancelled all programs for new guidance and 
warhead improvements, in recent months the 
Soviets have tested not one, not two, but at 
least four new generation ICBMs. While we 
have been reluctantly funding a new bomber, 
the B-1, and an improved submarine missile 
program, the Trident, at minimum levels the 
Soviets have developed their rough counter- 
parts—the backfire bomber and the sub- 
marine launched SS-N-8 missile—5 years 
before our systems can become operational. 
They have achieved all this and more not be- 
cause of any technical superiority but merely 
because they had the will to do so, because 
they were willing to invest the required sums 
in these systems and we were not. As indica- 
tive of the disparity in effort between them 
and us, the cost of a single test of any one 
of the new Soviet ICBMs exceeds the pro- 
jected F.Y. "75 funding for all advanced ICBM 
concepts in the U.S.! 

Exemplified here is the story of our. “na- 
tional security in transition”, penny-wise 
and pound-foolish! 

During the period of time when the Soviets 
were breaking out of their inferior position— 
between 1953 and 1963—spending for na- 
tional defense in this country increased 12%. 
But increases in non-defense expenditures 
was 94%. And still the clamor was heard to 
reduce military expenditures. And this pat- 
tern has held ever since despite the alarming 
growth of Soviet power. 

Exactly 1 month ago today Secretary of 
Defense James R. Schlesinger stated in a 
C.B.S. “Face the Nation” television program: 

“. .. I would say that by almost all cri- 
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teria and particularly long run criteria, the 
Soviets potentially are ahead in terms of 
numbers, in terms of throw weight. At the 
present time we have a balance . .. over the 
longer haul the criterion of the effectiveness 
of missile forces, as technologies become 
equivalent on both sides, is throw weight, 
and the Soviets already possess a substantial 
advantage in throw weight—and their new 
missile force will have an even greater 
advantage.” 

The Secretary of Defense continued; 

“The United States has reduced its ex- 
penditures on strategic arms to about 40% 
of what it was a decade or a decade and a 
half ago... if one has the vision of the 
United States being the first class power in 
the world, we cannot accept these cuts year 
after year. In fiscal year 1968 the Depart- 
ment of Defense drew about 10% of the 
manpower of the Nation; we are (now) down 
to 5% of the manpower of the nation. We 
are at a lower level in terms of GNP, in terms 
of manpower, in terms of almost any indi- 
cator in relation to the economy than we 
have been since prior to the Korean War, and 
each year there's a tendency toward annual 
cutbacks to fund something. In the long run 
we cannot live with it... .” 

All of which means that time is running 
out on us. 

I think that as a people, part of our prob- 
lem is conceptual. In recent times we have 
all observed in our Nation to our chagrin 
and consternation, the uncovering on the 
part of highly placed people of, immoral, 
amoral, fraudulent, conspiratorial acts— 
many in the perverted name of national 
security. This has led to a cynicism so deep 
that many people have lost faith in Govern- 
ment, in public officials, in traditional insti- 
tutions, and the term national security has 
tended to lose its patriotic appeal. 

Then, too, in our life time we have been 


the most affluent, most powerful nation on 


earth. We have been number 1. And, no 
other nation or combination of nations could 
threaten us militarily. This notion is so 
deeply imbedded in us that we unconsciously 
tend to deprecate or even ignore—like an 
ostrich with head in the sand—the incon- 
trovertible evidence that another nation, a 
potential antagonist, is rapidly becoming 
more powerful than we are. 

If we will but open our eyes and our minds 
we will see that we are confronted with the 
most critical danger in the history of any 
nation, and that if we fall to respond effec- 
tively to it we are courting the greatest price 
that any nation can pay—national oblitera- 
tion. 

In this time of crisis where do we place 
our faith? 

1. In the United Nations? God forbid. The 
U.N. is at best a propaganda forum. A place 
to make virtuous speeches and temporary 
compromise about relatively minor issues— 
not major issues between nations, 

2. In the good faith, the good will, the 
forebearance, the basic morality of the So- 
viet Union and its Communist cohorts? God 
doubly forbid! To do so would be to ignore 
the brutally aggressive track record of the 
Soviet Union and all the bitter lessons of 
history. 

3. Or in the development and maintenance 
of a clearly adequate national defense 
posture? 

The more powerful a nation is, the more 
affluent a nation is, the more influential a 
nation is in world affairs, the greater the 
need for a clearly adequate national security. 

National security is a composite of many 
things, but throughout history Its most im- 
portant, indispensable, characteristic has 
been determination to be strong. Will to win. 

Which means that as we the American 
people measure up to the annihilating 
threat posed by the Soviet Union so shall 
we survive or disappear as a nation. 
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We, who are the prime target of an an- 
tagonist whose avowed goal is total power, 
might profitably reflect upon the unhappy 
fate of Olynthus, the ancient city state 
which was overrun and destroyed by Philip 
of Macedon. On the morrow of their mis- 
fortune those few who survived could be- 
latedly think of many things which, if fore- 
seen and acted upon could have saved them 
from destruction. Might it not be well for us 
to reflect upon the still valid comments of 
Demosthenes, the ancient Greek philoso- 
pher who, in commenting on the tragic fate 
of Olynthus said: 

“While the boat is undamaged then is the 
time for the sailor and helmsman and all 
aboard to show unceasing vigilance and pre- 
vent anyone from upsetting it, either pur- 
posefully or accidentally. But, when the sea 
has overwhelmed it all effort is in vain.” 

In his analogy, of course, Demosthenes 
was referring to a ship of state, and our ship 
of state is indeed moving into troubled 
waters. 

At the time of the American Revolution, 
just as our country was being born as a 
nation, a distinguished Englishman, Edward 
Gibbon wrote a several volume history en- 
titled “The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire”. In these luminous pages he traced 
centuries of Roman rule and between these 
covers he compressed what is, perhaps, the 
greatest story ever told of these once great 
people. 

But history is not a set of books. It is 
people who live, who love, who fight, who 
aspire and who finally die. A set of books 
only record these things. And may I pre- 
sume to remind you that, like the Romans 
of old, we are living in the midst of great 
history in the making. We are participating 
in it and we are aiding in shaping its course. 
We do not hold with the Communist theory 
of historical determinism. We know that 
man by exercise of his free will determines 
the course of history. And we must will it 
that our national security will be sustained 
in the competition which the Soviet Union 
has thrust upon us. No matter what form 
the struggle takes we must meet it with a 
more firm devotion to belief and a more 
faithful dedication to cause. This we must 
do! Else some day, some place, some his- 
torian may well begin the narrative of the 
history of the United States with the words 
“once uponatime.. .” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this, as I see it, is 
national security in transition. Where it is 
transiting to remains to be seen. 

Thank you for listening. 


ECONOMIC SUGGESTIONS 
HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years now our Nation has been 
confronted by a variety of economic 
problems and no easy or quick solutions 
have been forthcoming. While I disagree 
with many of the President’s recent eco- 
nomic proposals, I do commend him for 
his desire to establish a national dialog 
on inflation and its effects. Our economic 
problems are so widespread, that every 
segment of the American public, I be- 
lieve, can offer some insight into the 
situation. 

Today I would like to share some in- 
formation I received recently from Sam- 
uel G. Blumenfeld of Blumenfeld & Co. 
of Millburn, N.J. Mr. Blumenfeld is a 
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CPA who for many years has demon- 
strated a keen understanding of the 
forces that shape our economy. Hence, 
today I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to share with my colleagues some 
suggestions Mr. Blumenfeld made re- 
cently to President Ford. Mr. Blumen- 
feld’s letter follows: 

SEPTEMBER 25, 1974. 
Mr. Geran R. FORD, 
President, United States of America, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I realize that many 
papers will be submitted to you on our eco- 
nomic situation and since you have indi- 
cated a receptiveness to informed sugges- 
tions, I hope that you will therefore find 
time to read this letter, written from the 
vantage of fifty years of experience as a 
pragmatic accountant-economist. My knowl- 
edge and conclusions are based upon living 
with the problems of small business and not 
from the ivory-towered, rarified atmosphere 
of affluent, big-business-orlented economists, 
one of whom arrogantly compared the plight 
of stockbrokers with the unemployed and 
low-income workers. 

In this letter I will try to “riefly analyze 
the causes, effects and possible solutions to 
our present economic doldrums—as follows: 


AS TO CAUSES 


A very important matter to reflect 
on is that everything we need for our 
basic existence—food-drink-clothing-shelter- 
transportation and life’s amenities, come 
originally in their raw states from tho Earth, 
Free! 

Our task is to convert such raw materiais 
into finished products for man’s uses. In a 
country like the United States, so abun- 
dantly blessed with natural resources, why 
then should we suffer any unemployment or 
that so many persons are ill-housed, ill- 
clothed or {ll-fed? No matter what product 
is produced from the Earth, such product 
is created for the ultimate use of the con- 
sumer, 

Basically these original raw materials are 
turned into finished products, controlled and 
eventually distributed to the ultimate con- 
sumer by big business. While labor is utilized 
in these steps, big business will only produce 
goods that must yield a profit, the bigger the 
better, Big business will slow down or stop 
production when profits slacken or disappear, 
with resultant unemployment, reduced con- 
sumption, greater deprivation to the worker 
and cyclical depression. 

Money without goods to buy is valueless. To 
limit the availability of money to purchase 
goods is self-defeating. 

While Mother Earth stores all of these raw 
materials free, no effort is made by govern- 
ment or big business to maintain an even 
flow of productivity, so as to ensure steady 
employment, production and consumption. 

It is estimated that the small business 
man, ordinary worker and lower echelon ex- 
ecutive is but three to six months removed 
from welfare status should he lose his busi- 
ness or job and have to live on his savings. 

Many years ago Commodore Vanderbilt, 
the builder and dominant ruler of the New 
York Central Railroad, was asked during an 
investigation of the basis for determining 
rate schedules charged to his rail customers, 
answered with the now-famous quote “We 
charge all the traffic will bear.” 

All through economic history, prices of 
goods and services were based upon compe- 
tition in the open market place. As busi- 
nesses became bigger and acquired controls 
of natural resources and the market place, 
monopolistic practices created “administra- 
tive” pricing, policies, as defined by the late 
Senator Estes Kefauver, that violated com- 
petitive concepts and created unconscionable 
high prices and profits. 
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The writer has been shocked over the years 
by the intense greed of our giant industries 
and banks, as reflected in their annual oper- 
ating statements when compared to the low 
operating income reported by the retailing 
and other competitive businesses. 

Many economists blame the great increase 
in inflationary prices on the 1973-1974 energy 
crisis. A study of the “consumer price index” 
reveals a steady perceptible increase since the 
end of World War 2, but more greatly accel- 
erated under the Nixon Administration. 

A contributing factor to our present de- 
pressing economy is the high interest rates. 

The Federal Reserve, bankers and econ- 
omists claim that tight money requires high 
interest rates. The rationale is that high in- 
terest rates will discourage borrowing. This 
is specious reasoning as I don’t know of any 
businessman, big or small, who will hesitate 
to borrow money to meet his needs, no mat- 
ter how high the interest rates. Such in- 
creases in costs are only passed on to the 
ultimate consumer—who carries the real 
burden anyway. 

An article I wrote on that subject appeared 
in the Congressional Record on September 
21, 1966, at a time when interest rates, while 
lower than the present rates, were creating 
concern, The enclosed copy of this revealing 
article and prediction is very pertinent to 
today’s situation. 

If one word can describe the root cause of 
our present economic dilemma it is GREED. 
Greed as practiced by our large monopolistic 
corporations and the big banks, and con- 
doned by governmental inaction. 

The present income tax laws have also con- 
tributed to a decline in construction, by just 
a few illustrations, as follows: 

High capital gains rates 

In former years I have known of builders 
who have sold off properties to obtain needed 
working capital for larger projects, thus pyr- 
amiding their own growth. With tax rates as 
high as 40% or so, these builders are mark- 
ing time. 

In addition to these new higher capital 
gains rates, Congress is taxing as ordinary 
income any accelerated depreciation taken on 
commercial projects when sold. Thus the 
source of working capital is dried up, as the 
builder does not want to face the combined 
imposition of an increase in capital gains 
tax rates and the taxing of his accelerated 
depreciation at ordinary rates. We must re- 
member that accelerated depreciation was 
originally written into the Revenue Act to 
encourage building programs as an aid to our 
economy. 

Such high capital gains have also slowed 
down security transactions forcing investors 
to lock-in their investments where a sub- 
stantial gain is indicated. 

Interest deduction limitations on Net Leases 

As you may be aware, an individual who 
pays interest on property mortgages sub- 
ject to a net lease, may only deduct 50% of 
such interest in excess of an allowance of 
$25,000.00, subject to the carry-forward of 
such disallowance in future years—if ever. 

Assuming a million dollar mortgage at 
914% on such a Igase, the owner can only 
deduct $60,000.00 currently, total interest 
of $95,000.00 less 50% of the excess of 
$95,000.00 over the allowance of $25,000.00, 
So that the property owner could lose the 
$35,000.00 he actually paid as interest on 
the mortgage as an expense deduction. 

Some builders plan their programs on the 
basis of tax considerations about in this 
specific example they are hesitant about fore- 
going the deduction of actual expense 
deductions. 

So here too we see a deterrent to our 
economy because of unfair, unreasonable and 
unthinking tax situations. 

All of these bits and pieces add up to the 
whole picture of a mismanaged economy, 
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both by big business, the banks and the 
national administration. 
AS TO EFFECTS 

Runaway prices and arbitraary high in- 
terest rates are eroding the income and sav- 
ings of the worker and low-level executive 
and small business man. Reduced purchas- 
ing power is lowering the standards of liv- 
ing for the great American masses, and de- 
priving the masses of decent nourishment. 

Some of our home and industrial builders 
are being charged as much as 15% per annum 
on construction financing. These unusually 
high rates must of course be reflected in 
higher operating costs and passed on to the 
ultimate tenant or buyer. In addition, here 
in New Jersey, the permissable mortgage in- 
terest rates have been increased to 914% and 
even at that rate, mortgage financing is dif- 
ficult to obtain as bankers can earn more 
money in other areas. 

The inflationary spiral and inordinately 
high mortgage interest rates have brought 
the housing industry to a virtual standstill, 
an industry that is one of the great pillars 
of our economy. 

As an example, permit me to relate the 
experience of one of New Jersey's fine home- 
builders who presently has about 15 homes in 
the $75,000.00 category in his inventory. His 
investment in these homes and the land 
totals more than one million dollars. Despite 
the fact that he has invested a great deal of 
his own funds in the project, he still owes 
some $350,000.00 on construction mortgages, 
borrowed at an average rate of 15%. Be- 
cause of the large down payment require- 
ments today and the high prevailing 914% 
mortgage interest rates, sales are now non- 
existent. And he is feeling the pinch. 

Also, permit me to illustrate the effects of 
a 944% as against a normal 6% mortgage 
interest rate. 

The monthly payments on a $30,000.00 
25 year mortgage would be $68.81 more or 
$825.72 per year and on a $40,000.00 mort- 
gage the monthy payments would be $91.75 
more or $1,101.00 per year. Even the higher 
salaried person for whom these homes are 
meant, cannot afford to purchase and carry 
these homes. 

Even for less expensively priced homes the 
same situation prevails. People can not afford 
to buy homes, thus creating stagnation not 
only with home-builders but extending all 
the way to suppliers, lumber mills, steel 
mills, appliances and furniture. And to mil- 
lions of workers. 

Another illustration I would like to furnish 
you with, Involves a builder of industriaal 
plants. This firm (not a corporation) has 
invested over one million dollars in certifi- 
cates of deposits with banks at an average 
rate of 12% and has temporarily ceased 
building operations. While 12% is a high im- 
terest rate these people are aware of the 
fact that their net, after income taxes, still 
indicates an erosion of the value of their 
investment. Here too, these people do not 
want to pay 14-15% for construction money 
and 10% for permanent mortgage financing. 
They are awaiting for a hoped-for reduction 
in interest rates in order*to make any build- 
ing project viable. 

We have witnessed the vast outflow of 
funds from savings institutions into U.S. 
Treasury obligations, bank notes all in small 
denominations and in bank certificates of de- 
posits in excess of $100,000.00. The Treasury 
Department has permitted the savings insti- 
tutions to increase their highest rates to de- 
positors to 744%, yet despite this there has 
been a great outflow of such deposits. One 
must realize that a great source for residen- 
tial mortgage financing has been from sav- 
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ings institutions, so how can we expect mort- 
gage interest rates to be lower, when these 
institutions have to pay such high interest 
rates to their depositors? 

In competition for investing funds, the 
federal government, states, and municipali- 
ties have increased their interest rates to as 
much as 8% and more, thus greatly increas- 
ing the size of governmental budgets and 
taxes. 

Large corporations and utilities are offering 
investors bonds yielding very high interest 
rates also. 

These high interest rates are of course con- 
sidered costs of operations and again are be- 
ing passed on to the consumer. 

While I feel personally disheartened by 
such events, I have encouraged clients to 
invest in high-paying obligations and have 
even helped organize small syndicates to in- 
vest in bank certificates of deposits yielding 
as much as 12%. My contacts agree with me 
that we would rather earn no more than 
6% on our investments so that our economy 
will be stabilized, and that funds would 
again flow into savings institutions to en- 
able them to invest again in mortgages and 
stimulate home-buying. 

May I digress a bit to relate an experience 
of mine during 1947-1948? In order to en- 
courage residential construction, homes and 
garden apartments, the Congress legislated 
Section 608 under the Federal Housing Ad- 
minstration Act. The F.H.A. guaranteed the 
underlying mortgages to lending institutions. 
A client of ours borrowed about two million 
dollars at a total interest of 514%, even in- 
cluding the mortgage insurance premium, 
On top of that, because of the competition 
among lending institutions for this type of 
investment, our client received a cash prem- 
ium, or kickback—quite legal of nearly 5% 
of the total amount of the mortgage. 

This type of easy credit availability en- 
couraged a tremendous building boom that 
lasted for a number of years. All at low in- 
terest rates. 

I have read comments by some economists 
who recommend a reduction in spending by 
the government and also by the people in 
this country. I consider this advice as naive 
and negative as the reduction in normal 
spending will in turn lessen consumptive 
demands on the production of essential goods 
and services, reduce employment and cycle 
us into a worsening recession. And then who 
can saye money in banks at these prices any- 
way? 

To avoid erratic economic conditions it is 
essential that this country maintain full 
employment which will create full produc- 
tion and full consumption. There are no 
longer luxuries in our economy—only neces- 
sities. And please remember that Mother 
Earth is still furnishing us with these raw 
materials for free. 

It is government's duty to maintain this 
equilibrium, equitably and free of uncon- 
scionable greed and manipulation. 

PROPOSED SOLUTIONS AND CURES 

Our income tax laws, when properly and 
prudently applied, can achieve a stabilizing 
influence on our economic well-being by the 
following suggestions, that could be only a 
few of many possibilities. 

1, Adjust capital gains rates. The longer 
the asset is held the smaller the tax. 

2. Eliminate limitation of the interest de- 
duction on moneys borrowed for net lease 
rentals. 

3. Eliminate ordinary tax on accelerated de- 
preciation when assets are sold. 

4. Reduce interest on residential mortgages 
to a maximum of 6%. 

Since our government already subsidizes 
many industries under many guises, such 
as the oil companies, airlines, lumber, min- 
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ing, cattle, farmers, railroads and numerous 
other entities by preferential tax treatment 
and cash payments, why not a partial sub- 
sidy for the home-buyer? 

Let the Treasury Department subsidize, 
out of taxes all mortgage interest payments 
in excess of 6% by paying the going inter- 
est rate to the lending institutions. And also 
insure these mortgages to the lenders. 

5. Increase the income tax exemptions to 
what fs considered the minimum cost of 
living standard, which may be about $6,- 
500.00 per couple today. This will eliminate 
the processing of millions of tax returns. To 
compensate for this loss in revenue. 

6. Impose an income tax of 5-10% on all 
tax-exempt income in excess of $15,000.00 per 
joint tax return, $7,500.00 per individual re- 
turn. 

7. To curb inflation we must curb greed. I 
therefore propose that Congress impose an 
excess profits tax on unconscionable profits 
to curb runaway prices and profits. 

I suggest an excess profit tax rate of 80% 
be imposed on all net income exceeding the 
five-year average earned in the five years 
ended December 31, 1972—the ordinary prof- 
its still to be subject to the present normal 
and surtax rates. 

During the two World Wars and Korea, 
Congress imposed similar tax rates presuma- 
bly to take the profits out of war. Let us also 
now tax the greedy profits taken from the 
pockets of our vast population. 

I anticipate the following results from this 
step: 

a. Income tax collections would then be 
greatly increased which should then moti- 
vate Congress to reduce taxes on the in- 
dividual level, thus making more funds 
available to individuals for productive spend- 
ing and savings. 

b. Cause big business to reevaluate their 
administrative policies so that to avoid such 
excess profits taxes it will decide to reduce 
prices instead, again as in a. above, making 
more funds available to the great American 
public for productive spending and savings. 

Such spending will be directed to the 
maintenance of our production lines and 
stabilize employment. 

8. I feel that until our economy sta- 
bilizes we need an effective ceiling on prices, 
interest and wages. 

9. Subsidize essential industries showing 
operating losses that can not be offset by 
income from previous years, by cash contri- 
bution, which are to be treated as non- 
interest bearing loans but not to be repaid 
until profit picture warrants same. 

10, Reduce or eliminate oil depletion al- 
lowances. 

11. Multi-national companies should de- 
duct all foreign taxes paid as operating ex- 
penses and not from the income tax due to 
the United States. All taxes paid by them to 
the various states are deducted as operating 
expenses and not as deductions from the 
total taxes due to the federal government. 

I feel that the immediate implementation 
of these few ideas will help our economy 
turn around—noét late in 1975, but within a 
few short months. 

Mr. President, we generally heed calls for 
aid from all around the world—Let us now 
heed the calls for aid from millions of our 
own people who are living under sub-stand- 
ard conditions on starvation subsistence, be- 
fore it is too late. 

I hope you will give this paper your sincere 
attention as I feel that it offers some excel- 
lent guide-lines for @ proper approach to a 
solution of our economic problems. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL G. BLUMENFIELD. 
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TRIBUTE TO DANNY GRIJALVA 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, a fine 
tribute to the late Danny Grijalva, of 
Phoenix, Ariz., was published by Mr. Sam 
Lowe, columnist for the Phoenix Gazette, 
on November 21. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Lowe’s column be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHUFFLING In DIGNITY 


Danny Grijalva is dead. 

He had his picture in the paper for the 
last time one day last week in the story that 
announced his death. 

The obituary said he was born in Phoenix 
64 years agu and taught 37 years in Lowell 
Elementary School until retiring recently. 
That he was awarded a high honor for his 
work with the Boy Scouts; that he was also 
known for his work with youth groups in his 
church, 

It listed his survivors and funeral arrange- 
ments, 

Nothing more. 

But the Book of Life doesn't close easily on 
Danny Grijalva. 

His story tells of a man who was physically 
handicapped almost from birth, an impair- 
ment that made it difficult to walk. So he 
shuffled through life. 

If his years were chronicled, a major portion 
would tell about Danny Grijalva, the scout- 
master. 

In 1938, he took over six-year-old Troop 24, 
sponsored by the Friendly House, when he 
was asked during a meeting to help out by 
becoming its scoutmaster. 

“I didn’t want to, but I said I would try it 
a while,” he said later. But his history belies 
that statement—Danny Grijalva apparently 
never refused a request for his services. 

And 31 years later, his “while” was recog- 
nized by members of his community when 
they staged a testimonial dinner and 500 
people showed up. 

In the interim, he received the Silver 
Beaver Award, coveted among Boy Scout 
people because it is the highest honor pre- 
sented an adult scout leader in recognition of 
outstanding service. 

Troop 24, the first in the city for young 
Mexican-Americans, was & valuable resource 
in the development of hundreds of young 
men, and Danny Grijalva oversaw it all, 
pioneering in an underdeveloped Scouting 
area, 

There is a chapter on Danny Grijalva, the 
teacher. 

He taught at Lowell Schoo! for nearly four 
decades with dedication, wisdom, loyalty and 
sense of humor. Noted Principal Ray E. Baca: 
“He was a poet, an educator, a humanitarian 
and inspiration to children, a friend to those 
in need.” 

He guided many youngsters who couldn’t 
get proper guidance anywhere else. 

“I saw so many boys get straightened out 
because Danny took the time to listen and 
work with them,” said Mrs, Placida G. Smith, 
for many years a director of Friendly House, 
“You would understand if you only knew of 
the many underprivileged boys that he took 
in as scouts and transformed into outstand- 
ing young men.” 

Obituary writers do not select their own 
material, so Danny Grijalva’s death received 
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the customary number of inches in the 
newspaper, 

Limited by time, space and tradition, an 
obituary cannot relate the void that this 
death has created in a sector of the city that 
knew him. 

The pain will ease; the sorrow will 
diminish; the living will persist, temporarily. 

Some will forget Danny Grijalva but many 
will remember that he was, in a very quiet 
way, a great inspiration. 

He possessed love of his fellow man and 
love of God. And when they buried Danny 
Grijalva last Saturday, his friends expressed 
their love in the only means left available to 
them—they filled Primera Inglesia Metodista 
Unida (First Methodist United Church) be- 
yond its capacity and bid farewell. 

He shuffled through life, but few will ever 
walk so erectly. 


TOURISM IS UP IN TENNESSEE 


HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
from the Volunteer State who are aware 
of the attractions our State has to offer 
not only for those of us who call it home, 
but for the millions who visit us each 
year, are not surprised that the gross 
tourist-related income may exceed $1 
billion this year. We see this as a logical 
development of the expanded programs 
to aid tourism promotion which have 
been initiated under the leadership of 
Gov. Winfield Dunn. The impetus he has 
given tourism in Tennessee will be evi- 
dent for years to come. I salute Governor 
Dunn and the members of his staff for 
what they have done for the State of 
Tennessee during the past 4 years. 

A newspaper account of what has hap- 
pened in tourism in Tennessee this past 
year appeared in the Oak Ridger of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., November 18. I insert this 
account in the Recorp at this point: 
DUNN Reports TOURISM Is UP IN TENNESSEE 

Gov. Winfield Dunn in a joint announce- 
ment with Commissioner Pat Choate of the 
Department of Economic and Community 
Development states that expenditures of 
tourist dollars during 1974 may exceed $1 
billion for the first time in Tennessee his- 
tory. Based on figures during June, July and 
August, tourists visiting the Volunteer State 
have increased significantly over the sum- 
mer of 1973. 

Gov. Dunn has consistently urged the 
Legislature to provide funds to expand pro- 
grams within the state designed to aid tour- 
ism development. He points out, “If the 
present rate of growth in the tourism indus- 
try can be maintained through the balance 
of 1974, gross tourist related income could 
exceed $1 billion in Tennessee this year.” 

During a recent meeting of the East Ten- 
nessee Tourist Council at Watts Bar Re- 
sort, it was pointed out that of all the 
Southern states, Tennessee was the only one 
to increase the economic gains of tourism, 
its third ranked industry. It is anticipated at 
the end of calendar 1974, Tennessee will be 
the only state in the U.S. to improve tour- 
ism income above its 1973 figures. These 
same figures also show over 114,000 Ten- 
nesseans employed in tourism across the 
state. 
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Gov. Dunn also says, “Travel growth in 
percent annually. We now anticipate the 
1974 increase would be between 744 and 8 
percent. This is incredible considering the 
energy crisis which dealt tourism a devas- 
tating blow from January to April. At that 
time, tourist figures were off 20 percent. 
However, the summer season reversed the 
trend.” 

In 1973, more than $875 million in tourist- 
related spending in Tennessee generated $87 
million in state taxes. Projected figures based 
on information provided by U.S. Travel Data 
Center in Washington, D.C., indicate the 
average traveler has experienced a 14 per- 
cent inflationary factor in travel costs over 
the past year. This figure, combined with a 
7% anticipated increase in tourism growth 
for the state, represents a potential increase 
in tourist related spending of $197 million 
over last year. The total potential tourist ex- 
penditure is computed at $1,073,000,000. 

“Travel dollars are considered a premium 
because they, in effect, provide an industry 
without machinery or smokestacks,” the 
governor adds. “People, while traveling, use 
very small amounts of electricity, water, and 
other important and necessary resources. 
Because tourists won't patronize a dirty or 
unsightly place, they help to keep surround- 
ings clean and attractive. Also to be con- 
sidered is the fact that the traveler does not 
require the use of our schools or any of the 
various services that are requirements of 
other industries.” 

During the peak tourism summer months 
of June, July and August, registrations rep- 
resenting one and one-half million persons 
have been recorded at the seven state line 
Welcome Stations. This figure represents a 
cumulative 1244 percent increase over the 
same period in 1973. For the first eight 
months of 1974, as of Aug. 31, registration 
representing more than two and one-half 
million travelers had been recorded at the 
Welcome Centers. Information derived from 
these figures support a probable overall in- 
crease in Tennessee tourism of 744 percent to 
8 percent for calendar year 1974. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL GUARD 
RENDERS OUTSTANDING SERV- 
ICE 


HON. RON DE LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. boe LUGO. Mr. Speaker, the ini- 
tial recommendation that a National 
Guard unit be established in the Virgin 
Islands was met with strong opposition, 
and it was only after considerable effort 
that final approval was achieved. It is, 
therefore, with great satisfaction to 
those of us who supported and worked 
for the creation of a National Guard 
unit in the Virgin Islands to learn of its 
outstanding service during the torrential 
rains and subsequent disastrous flood- 
ing which recently struck the territory. 
The confidence in the future of the Vir- 
gin Islands National Guard was well 
founded, and I am particularly proud 
that it has more than fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of its supporters. 

I am pleased to insert the following 
editorial from the St. Croix Avis: 
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[From the St. Croix Avis, Nov. 21, 1974] 
THER WORTH PROVEN 


When it was proposed by the Evans ad- 
ministration that a National Guard unit be 
installed in the Virgin Islands, he was 
greeted with some flak, political and other- 
wise. In any event, the proposal was blessed 
by the federal government and the local Na- 
tional Guard became an actuality. 

When the Governor recommended its for- 
mation, he stressed the aspect that an orga- 
nization such as this would be invaluable in 
the event disaster strikes, as have been the 
civilian soldiers in areas on the mainland, 
particularly where flooding has occurred. 
This was the case in the territory, with some 
of the heaviest and prolonged rain in the 
Islands’ history wreaking havoc as torrents 
rushed down hillsides towards the sea. With 
lives and homes endangered, the Guardsmen 
pitched in with shovels and vehicles to as- 
sist Civil Defense, Public Works and Public 
Safety, the Red Cross and volunteer workers 
to ease the plight of victims. One is aware 
now that Governor Evans knew whereof he 
spoke, that a National Guard would be an 
extremely effective force in the event of a 
happening such as we have just experienced. 

Praise has been heaped on the members 
of all agencies who participated in rescue 
work during those hectic days and nights— 
and deservedly so. Bone-tired, wet to the 
skin, missing meals and downing cold ones 
when they were available, to them we can 
attribute the remarkably few injuries which 
occurred. Property loss, which was high, 
would have been even more so had they not 
appeared with shovels and heavy equipment 
where homes were in peril of being swept 
down hillsides. 

As with the others, our National Guard is 
an addition to the scene of which we can be 
proud, 


THE FARM AND FOOD POLICY OF 
THE FUTURE 


HON. FRANK E. DENHOLM 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, the 
World Food Conference of more than 100 
participating nations in Rome is over 
but the imbalance of food and popula- 
tion is continuing. 

It is difficult to understand how the 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, or any person representing 
agriculture in the United States, could 
attend that Conference on food policy 
without recognition of an opportunity 
to negotiate the delivery and sale of 135 
million pounds of nonfat dry milk re- 
portedly held by USDA under the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan and stor- 
age program. Particularly so, when 
American producers of milk and milk 
products are forced to sell the fruits of 
their labor below the cost of production. 

The cost-price squeeze on American 
milk producers is so severe and of such 
magnitude that milk producing animals 
are being slaughtered in great numbers— 
in some instances entire dairy herds are 
sold for slaughter. The circumstances of 
mass killing demonstrations of the dairy 
breeds is only a minature reaction to the 
economic crisis of the dairy industry in 
America. 

The fact is that the economic depres- 
sion now experienced by the dairy in- 
dustry by forced sales of dairy animals 
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for slaughter has produced a devastating 
impact upon the domestic market of beef 
animals produced for the consumers of 
America. The forced slaughter of dairy 
animals has further depressed the mar- 
ket for beef breeds and the transferred 
impact endangers the continued produc- 
tion of both essentials to the consumers 
of this country in the future. 

Shortsighted policies are of no value 
to consumers or producers. The elimina- 
tion of a continuing source of supply of 
high protein food is wrong. 

I have urged Secretary Butz to negoti- 
ate the delivery and sale of nonfat dry 
milk in storage and to seek the coopera- 
tion of oil rich nations to purchase a like 
amount for distribution to the starving 
in the pockets of poverty in the world. 
The World Food Conference was an ap- 
propriate forum for such negotiations. I 
regret that Americans attending that 
Conference failed the opportunity for 
positive action in the interest of the 
American people—and in the interest of 
hungry and starving people wherever. 

It is of no practical sense to appease 
consumers of this country with the 
notion that we have leadership in policies 
of this Government that have depressed 
the domestic market prices to a level of 
bankruptcy for producers. What will 
those same great leaders answer to 
American consumers in want for protein 
foods in the future efter the production 
and source of supply is no more? 

Mr. Speaker, there are alternatives 
and I am saddened that our great coun- 
try must suffer the embarrassment of 
“do-nothing” policies in these times of 
economic crisis for our dairy, livestock, 
and poultry producers. The American 
people, consumers, and producers, can- 
not profit from the failures of the World 
Food Conference, the failures of leader- 
ship by Americans attending that Con- 
ference and certainly not from “do-noth- 
ing” policies at home. It is time that we 
must lead—or be led. It is time for Con- 
gress to do what must be done. The farm 
and food policies of this country demand 
a priority of attention—and it is time for 
action. Let us be on with the unfinished 
task before us. 


TENNESSEE STUDENT EVALUATES 
GROWTH OF GOVERNMENT— 
SAYS PRESIDENT'S STAFF TOO 
BIG—NOW EXCEEDING 5,000 EM- 
PLOYEES 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
a student at David Lipscomb College in 
Nashville, Tenn., Mr. Brad Forrister, has 
written an excellent article, published 
in the school newspaper the Babbler, 
which outlines in concise and clear terms 
the growth of the White House bureauc- 
racy. 

The article points out that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at one time re- 
ceived approval from Congress for only 
eight professional staff assistants, while 
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in the White House bureaucracy today 
there are 5,000 officials and employees. 

Mr. Forrister calls for balanced form 
of Government as provided by the Con- 
stitution. 

He asserts that: 

If things are to be changed, there are two 
obvious tacks: limiting the President's power 
and trimming his staff, or increasing the 
Congressional staff so that it wields as much 
as the President's. 


Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
important matter, I place the article of 
this student in the Recorp herewith. 

The article follows: 

EVALUATING GOVERNMENT: Is PRESIDENT 

Too Bic? 
(By Brad Forrister) 

At sometime during the course of Vietnam 
and Watergate, a large segment of the Ameri- 
can populus became aware of a subtle yet 
far-reaching change in the office of the Pres- 
idency. 

Somewhere along the line, many (if not 
most) of the checks and balances set forth 


‘in the Constitution and safeguarded for a 


century and a half got lost in the shume. 

Whether the President usurped the au- 
thority or Congress gave it away or both is 
more or less immaterial; it happened, and 
now we must either accept it as a political 
reality and institutionalize it as an acci- 
dent of history that's better than it might 
be, or we must work to rebuild the institution 
of government as it is outlined in the 
Constitution. 

Accepting things as they are requires no 
debate, whether to accept or change is a 
matter for debate, and how to effect that 
change if the latter course is taken is an- 
other. But not to change requires only deci- 
sion. 

Let us outline, therefore, what courses 
might be taken if change is desired. To do 
so, we need first to examine briefly the his- 
tory that has set the stage for the current 
situation. 

The massive build-up of presidential power 
began with Franklin D. Roosevelt. He im- 
plemented large-scale expansions of the fed- 
eral government's social, economic, and mili- 
tary involvement, largely because of a corre- 
sponding growth in the nation itself. FDR 
also asked Congress for salary for eight pro- 
fessional staff members, and after a long 
fight it agreed. 

That has now burgeoned into a staff of 
5,000 members, It overflows into the Execu- 
tive Office Building and includes the Do- 
mestic Council, the National Security Coun- 
cil, and the vast hierarchies that go with 
each. 

Originally, the staff members were meant 
only to make suggestions and give advice to 
the President. Now, however, the White 
House staff controls every area of the federal 
bureaucracy. 

The White House controls the Cabinet now 
in a way heretofore non-existent. Never be- 
fore Nixon had presidential aides dared give 
a dressing down to a Cabinet officer, yet in 
the past six years such occurrences have been 
commonplace. 

The White House also controls the budgets 
(through priority-ordering, policy-making 
and the Office of Management and Budg- 
et) for all the departments, thus short-cir- 
cuiting the intent of Congressional appro- 
priations, 

Congress has sold other responsibilities to 
the President, and has made gifts of still 
more. From the Formosa Resolution of 1955 
to the Middle East Resolution of 1957 to the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution in 1964 (all simi- 
lar in wording, although neither of the 
former have been repealed in Congress’s re- 
cent effort to ‘‘re-affirm” her powers), Capitol 
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Hill has. continually relinquished its powers 
of war regulation to Pennsylvania Ayenue. 

Its domestic powers, too, it handed over to 
the President, from controlling the federal 
pursestrings to making postal service ap- 
pointments. Some of the responsibilities 
weren't even sought, such as the power to 
impose wage-price controls. 

The only real controls Congress has kept 
are over-all budget-making, yes-or-no power 
over some presidential appointees, and im- 
peachment, And Nixon managed to circum- 
vent that. 

It appears, then, that if things as they are 
are unsuitable, if things are to be changed, 
there are two obvious tacks: Limiting the 
President's power and trimming his staff, 
or increasing the Congressional staff so that 
it wields as much force as the President's. 

Within those guidelines lie more problems 
that can be discussed in one article. And 
those guidelines are certainly not the only 
ones available. But what is certain is that 
whatever action is taken must be taken soon, 
before America forgets the lessons of her 
recent past. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY’S KANE HOS- 
PITAL RECEIVES EXCELLENT 
RATING 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the John J. Kane Hospital of 
Allegheny County was recently rated one 
of the best long-term care facilities in 
the Nation. The Kane Hospital provides 
badly needed care for the elderly and 
chronically ill, who have limited financial 
resources and no other place to turn for 
medical aid. 

I wish to bring Kane Hospital’s out- 
standing achievements to the attention 
of my colleagues as described in the fol- 
lowing article in the October 13, 1974, 
Pittsburgh Press: 

JOHN KANE Hospita, Gets Tor U.S. RATING 

Allegheny County’s John J. Kane Hospital 
has been rated one of the best long-term 
care facilities in the nation by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. 

The rating came after an inspection team 
spent three days at the hospital recently. 

In a letter to Dr. Edward R. Deverson, ex- 
ecutive director of the hospital, the commis- 
sion said the hospital, “its medical staff, 
administration, nursing staff and all other 
departments are to be commended for their 
excellence and operation.” 

The letter reaccreditating Kane as a long- 
term care facility, said the inspectors were 
“particularly impressed with the excellent 
rehabilitation program provided for the pa- 
tients.” 

It also cited the “live-in” program for the 
blind, the participation of the social service 
department, and “the manner in which the 
religious needs of the patients are being met 
by the chaplains.” 

The inspectors included a special commen- 
dation for the Rev. Hugh J. McCormley, the 
Catholic chaplain, citing his participation 
in community activities and efforts to bring 
dignity, reassurance and comfort to dying 
patients. 

The commission is composed of representa- 
tives of the American College of Physicians, 
American College of Surgeons, American Hos- 
pital Association and the American Medical 
Association. 

Also participating in the rating program 
are the American Association of Homes for 
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the Aging and the American Nursing Home 
Association. 

“Allegheny County and Pittsburgh should 
really appreciate you,” said Mrs, Ellen Gray, 
a registered nurse who served on the inspec- 
tion team. 

The rating put Kane in the top 12 per cent 
of the more than 23,000 long-term care fa- 
cilities in the United States. 

Kane, which has more than 2,000 patients, 
is maintained by Allegheny County for the 
chronically ill and elderly who have limited 
financial resources. 

It is administered by the County Commis- 
sioners serving as executive and administra- 
tive officers of the Allegheny County Institu- 
tion District. 

County Commissioner Thomas J. Foerster 
expressed pleasure over the rating but added: 
“We could do an even better job of caring 
for our people if the state would give us 
proper financial assistance.” 

He noted the county spends more than 
$19 million a year to operate the hospital and 
said “this is a tremendous load for the citi- 
zens of the county to bear alone.” 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, John 
Turnipseed regularly writes a column for 
the Indiana Prairie Farmer, a magazine 
I receive at my office here in Washing- 
ton. His column on the Ten Command- 
ments in the November 16, 1974, issue may 
not meet the Oxford standards on use of 
the English language, but the ideas ex- 
pressed surpass every standard. May I 
suggest that the major cause of many of 
our current troubles is the failure of the 
Government to obey the Commandment, 
“Thou Shalt Not Steal.” Somewhere 
along the way the idea has been accepted 
that governments are not subject to the 
Ten Commandments, nor are any groups. 
Society, the State, the Government, mi- 
nority groups, and the “underprivileged” 
are all regarded as being beyond the 
reach of morality, especially beyond the 
reach of the Commandment against 
stealing. And that is why we are facing 
national collapse today. 

The article follows: 

JoHN ComMEs OUT IN FAVOR OF THE TEN 

COMMANDMENTS 
(By John Turnipseed) 

Now that election is over it looks like we 
will get a little peace for a little while. But 
nothin’ really has changed. All ou> troubles 
are still with us. Nobody seems to know how 
to head off inflation. If they did they don't 
seem to have the guts to do what needs to 
be done. I hate to join the gloomsters, but 
from here it looks like we will get more of 
the same that got us into trouble in the 
first place. 

Puts me in mind of the church that burned 
down in a small town. The deacons looked 
around for a place to meet an’ tried the 
school. But the superintendent was afraid 
he might mix church an’ state an’ get into 
trouble so he said no. Luckily, the man who 
owned the night club on the edge of town 
an’ who liked to think of himself as a good 
citizen offered to let the church people 
have the use of his place. 

Early Sunday morning the altar committee 
took over the night club an’ set about 
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making it ready for church. They fixed up a 
portable altar. They covered the bar an’ 
most of the pictures with white sheets. But 
they forgot to cover the cage of the parrot. 

When the preacher marched in with his 
flowing robes, the parrot opened one eye 
with interest an’ sez, “Ah, a new bartender!” 

When the choir marched in the parrot 
opened both eyes an’ sez, “Imagine that, a 
new floor show!” 

Then the people came straggling in. The 
parrot sez, “Same old crowd,” an’ went back 
to sleep. 

Unless I am badly mistaken, the election 
did very little, if anything, to clear up our 
troubles. So now that I ain't in any danger 
of gettin’ elected on a write-in ticket, I will 
come out with my platform for reform— 
the Ten Commandments, which have been 
laying around unused for a long time. 

The lawmakers who are mostly lawyers 
have been busy a long time substituting 
legality for morality. Now nobody really 
knows what is right or wrong. 

The politicians, with a lot of help from 
the sociologists, have decided all national 
troubles—crime, poverty, an’ the lot—can 
be fixed by taking from those that have got 
an’ giving it to those that ain't got, so every- 
body will be poor an’ happy. 

So we have chaos, a big, fat, rich, intel- 
lectual chaos created by smart people who 
sound off but refuse to be responsible for 
what they say. 

That's why I have come out for the Ten 
Commandments. Read them an’ see how 
many of our troubles would be taken care 
of if we would only pay some attention to 
them. Then send a copy to your congressman 
an’ senator on account of they probably think 
the Ten Commandments have been declared 
unconstitutional. I reckon they ain't been 
printed in the Congressional Record since 
Abe Lincoln’s day. 


SENIOR ACTION EDITOR SPEAKS 
OUT FOR HEALTH CARE RE- 
FORMS 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, Dwight H. 
Warren, a resident of western New York, 
is the cditor of Senior Action, a news- 
paper published by the New York State- 
wide Senior Action Council, Inc. 

In the following article, Mr. Warren 
details the problems he and other senior 
citizens in my district and throughout 
the Nation find facing them in dealing 
with our present health care system. Mr. 
Warren points up, not only the high cost 
and inadequate care many of the elderly 
receive today, but also the problems fac- 
ing all Americans in their search for 
adequate care and cost coverage. 

I applaud Dwight Warren for his ef- 
forts to inform his readers and his urg- 
ing of Members of Congress to act on the 
vital issues of health care and mainte- 
nance for the elderly. 

I am pleased to include Mr. Warren’s 
comments at this point in the RECORD: 

TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
President Ford and All Members of 
Congress. 
Subject: The horrendous cost of health care 
for all U.S. citizens. 

One of the most important bills to be con- 
sidered by Congress is concerned with ade- 
quate health care of the citizens of our 
country. 


To: 
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In the August 19, 1974 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report is a statement made by Pres- 
ident Ford: 

“We should meet our health care problems 
by improving the present system, not by 
scrapping it and erecting a horrendously 
costly federal bureaucratic structure in its 
place.” 

However, in the January 22, 1973 issue of 
U.S. News & World Report, is a chart which 
shows our medical care bill rose from 17.3 
billion in 1955 to 83.4 billion in 1972 and 
Secretary of HEW Weinberger stated re- 
cently that in 1973 the cost rose to 100 
billions. 

It would appear the present medical care 
system is horrendously expensive and very 
much needs to be replaced by a system that 
will place the emphasis on keeping people 
well rather than maintaining them in hos- 
pitals and nursing homes after they become 
chronically ill. 

What we need is not more medicare, med- 
icaid, or medicredit but health maintenance 
organizations which place the emphasis on 
preventing disease and keeping citizens in 
good health by proper nutrition and health 
care. 


8,000,000 NEEDLESS DEATHS FROM CANCER 


The American Cancer Society states, “If 
current rates continue, 50,000,000 now living 
will get cancer. Now, one out of three can be 
cured. It would be one out of two with early 
diagnosis and prompt treatment.” Over 8,- 
000,000 more lives could be saved by early 
diagnosis and treatment. 

A MILLION DEATHS FROM HEART ATTACKS, 

STROKES AND KIDNEY FAILURE 


An article in “Readers Digest”, reveals 
“High blood pressure is the largest con- 
tributing cause of death in the U.S, today. It 
finally kills more than a million Americans 
every year thru heart failure, stroke or kidney 
failure. Impossible to treat.” On the con- 
trary—of all known risk factors for needless 
early death this is the one for which evidence 
is clearest that treatment can be life saving. 
The real problem is that most of the 24,000,- 
000 Americans who have high blood pressure 
don’t know they have it. The National Heart 
and Lung Institute has now mounted a mas- 
sive campaign to find and treat sufferers. 


850,000 COULD BE SAVED FROM BLINDNESS 


The National Association for Prevention of 
Blindness states, “Half of all blindness is 
needless. 1,700,000 citizens are being attacked 
by glaucoma and most are doing nothing 
about it.” Half of these or 850,000 could be 
saved by early diagnosis and treatment. 

50,000,000 AMERICANS HAVE ARTHRITIS 


There are over 200 million people in the 
US. and one-fourth of them have at least one 
thing in common. These 50 million are vic- 
tims of arthritis. 

Dr. Lockie, an arthritis specialist, points 
out that it is very important that possible 
victims consult a doctor at the first warn- 
ing signs of the disease, When the disease is 
diagnosed and treatment is begun at the first 
onset, the prospects of relieving the symp- 
toms, and slowing its effects are excellent, 
according to this Buffalo specialist. Only in 
& very small percentage of victims does the 
Gisease steadily progress despite treatment. 

MANY CHILDREN NOT RETARDED, JUST 
HANDICAPPED 

Children are often not really retarded, 
just handicapped for lack of proper health 
care. Preventive health care is always pref- 
erable and more beneficial than treating the 
ailment later. The Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is responsible for a pro- 
gram that could help about 13 million chil- 
dren eligible under medicaid. A bill that re- 
quires this medical care was signed into 
law seven years ago. Some states have re- 
fused to act. Secretary Weinberger of HEW 
states about two million children have been 
examined and about half required further 
testing and care. 
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“We found children whose rotting teeth 
had abscessed, gums which were pouring 
poison into their system, Dentists treated 
them. We found children who could bearly 
hear. They were given hearing aids. We 
found children who saw the writing on the 
blackboard as a blur. They were fitted with 
glasses.” 

Why should litttle children suffer for lack 
of proper health care? 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


Please permit me to give a personal experi- 
ence, A physical examination revealed I had 
a hernia. I did not realize the consequences 
of neglect. Because it is not painful few 
take prompt action. However when it began 
to interfere with my work I had it repaired 
some 10 years later after it was first discov- 
ered. About a year later I suffered severe 
internal bleeding resulting from those years 
of neglect. I was rushed to hospital by am- 
bulance and almost bled to death. Again this 
too could be prevented if people were made 
aware of the consequences of neglect. (Inci- 
dentally the kind doctor who got up in the 
middle of the night to be at the hospital 
when I arrived died in a heart clinic in Texas 
a few years later. I can’t help but wonder 
if he might not be alive today and well if 
the medical profession would put more 
emphasis on preventing disease rather than 
merely curing it.) 

MEDICAL COSTS 


85% of nursing homes are run for profit. A 
neighbor of the writer states his mother 
spent $40,000 in the last two and a half years 
for nursing home care and now has had to 
turn to welfare. The cost of medical care for 
persons over 65 is three times that for young 
people. 

EVEN DOCTORS’ FAMILIES NEED HEALTH CARE 


A doctor’s daughter dies of cancer. I have 
mentioned frequently the instance of a doc- 
tor I know. His daughter recently died of 
cancer, She had a growth on her breast but 
didn’t mention it to her father or brother, 
both doctors, until it caused her pain. It was 
too late. (Even the wives of presidents and 
vice-presidents could benefit from preventive 
health care.) 

I mention also a garage mechanic who 
worked on my car. He disappeared three years 
ago. The last time I was in the garage I saw 
an old man sitting there. 

Much to my surprise he was the same en- 
ergetic man who three years ago worked on 
my car. He suffered a stroke. Why? He had 
high blood pressure and didn’t know it. His 
nephew is a doctor but he was too busy to 
get a checkup. He will be an invalid for the 
rest of his life. 

A BOTTOMLESS PIT 


A man of science, senior professional asso- 
ciate of the Institute of Medicine, National 
Academy of Science, Washington, D.C., states 
in part as follows: 

“The health professions are dealing with 
a bottomless pit—a morass of diseases from 
which the nation will have difficulty in aris- 
ing, no matter whatever health bill passes 
(in Congress) for all that these bills really 
attempt to do is pay for a mere patching up 
of our citizens. Surely a country as wealthy 
and wise as ours can do better than that. 

“We can do something, and we can start 
doing it right away. We can prevent this na- 
tion’s horrendous flood of disease, deformity, 
disfigurement and dismemberment. I be- 
lieve, that instead of patching people up, 
we need to concentrate on an all-out pro- 
gram of prevention.” 

HEALTH MAINTENANCE ORGANIZATIONS 
DESPERATELY NEEDED 

Health Maintenance Organizations must 
be established in every community concern- 
ed with keeping citizens well. An annual 
physical examination sufficiently extensive as 
to indicate the possibility of disease should 
be required. We have compulsory car insur- 
ance and an annual checkup of one’s car is 
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required so it will not be likely to cause 
injury to others. Perhaps we cannot compel 
people to care for their bodies in like man- 
ner, but if they would participate in an im- 
surance program we do have that right in 
order that others may not be compelled to 
pay for their failure to protect their health. 
I think I have given convincing proof, based 
on reliable information, that a new em- 
phasis needs to be placed on health care 
rather than medical care. 

Every individual and organization should 
take a sincere interest in the health of his 
fellow citizens, and insist that our govern- 
ment pass a health bill that will adequately 
meet the health needs of all our citizens. We 
must scrap the horrendously expensive sys- 
tem which has caused so much pain and 
suffering as well as expense to the individual 
and society. 

Remember, “Inasmuch as you have done it 
unto the least of these my brethren you have 
done it unto me”. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt E. WARREN, 
A Concerned Senior Citizen, 


THE ECONOMY AND INFLATION 


HON. JOHN L. BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
as we are all aware, the economy and 
inflation are the prime domestic prob- 
lems today. 

Many fine people have suggested both 
short- and long-range proposals to reme- 
dy the situation. I am inserting into the 
Record a letter by Mr. Adolph P. Schu- 
man, & distinguished businessman who 
possesses one of the keenest minds on 
the subject matter of economics in our 
Nation. 

His letter refers to the Federal Reserve 
Board as the prime perpetrator of our 
economic problems that Mr. Schuman 
describes as “villainy without villains.” 

The letter follows: 

DEAR JOHN: I have been gravely concerned 
for some time about the activities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. I hope you will find my 
suggestions worthy of your consideration. 

I feel most strongly that the time has 
come for us, as staunch Americans and as 
staunch Democrats, to consider cutting out 
what I feel is a cancer eating at the roots 
of our economy since the year 1952 when 
Mr. William McChesney Martin succeeded 
in establishing a fiefdom of his own, a totally 
independent federal reserve system. Under 
his direction and guidance, in the pursuant 
years, the Federal Reserve Board has gradu- 
ally taken over the management of the 
monetary responsibilities of the United 
States both as to policy and execution. With 
this powerful monetary mandate in lis 
hands, the Federal Reserve has time and 
again flaunted the wishes of, and in fact 
dictated to, the Congress as to the monetary 
and fiscal policy of this nation, 

These duties reside in the hands of seven 
men, no doubt well-meaning men, appointed 
by various Presidents for various reasons at 
various times for terms totalling fourteen 
years each. During these fourteen years, 
these men are limitless in their power. They 
are not subject to removal (except for mis- 
feasance, malfeasance, or crimes), and they 
are not subject to reappointment. There- 
fore, in their hands they have the power to 
determine the amount of money put into 
circulation, the interest rates, and the avail- 
ability of money in the United States. This 
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makes them actually the strongest type of 
economic dictators. They are economic dic- 
tators because of their power and because 
they are not elected by the people of the 
United States and do not serve at the will 
of either the President or Congress. These 
seven men, solely at their discretion, control 
our economic welfare, concentrating on what 
they consider to be their job, which is to 
control the monetary supply and the growth 
of the United States. They have done so with 
the intent of combating inflation, but at the 
cost of continuous repeated recessions (and 
many of our leading economists have called 
them depressions, not recessions), 

Now, as we all know, there are two possible 
ways to avoid inflation. The first is a tem- 
porary one of decreasing the demand. This 
has the virtue of giving immediate results 
but, unfortunately, it leads to recurring 
doses of inflation. We recognize, in a grow- 
ing country, this cure must, by its very na- 
ture, be temporary and can prove disastrous 
and self-defeating. 

The second method, used in the United 
States previous to 1952, was that of increas- 
ing production so that if there was a scarcity 
of an item, the forces of the economy, given 
the proper monetary support, would natu- 
rally increase production and eventually 
lower prices. 

Now, the Federal Reserve, this villainy 
without villains, is once more on the path 
of accepting a “finger in the dyke” theory 
of lowering the demand, and they cannot 
abandon this pattern, as a dog goes ‘round 
and ‘round chasing its tail, with the always 
recurring emergencies and the crisis re- 
sponses preventing the taking of the long 
view of extensive monetary freedom. This 
would permit the resilience and flexibility 
needed to enable the building of facilities 
and the machine tooling which would in the 
long run cut down prices. 

As a result of these policies, the seven so- 
called, well-meaning economic tyrants, 
again, not subject to the will of the people, 
the President or Congress, have taken this 
great, growing country along its present 
disastrous path since 1952. Now, let us look 
back and see where this continuous, unin- 
terrupted policy of decreasing the demand in 
periods of inflation has led us. At the end 
of twenty-two years, the cost of our money 
has advanced from 21⁄4 % to 11%. It so stified 
our long-term growth that we have only 4% 
to 5% annually over the twenty-two years, 
and the Federal Reserve, itself, considers a 
growth of 8% exorbitant. Its policies made 
us, in many respects, as far as new machinery 
and competition are concerned, well on our 
way to becoming a second class counrty. 
And, during this time, it has taken our 
growth of inflation from 2% to an inflation 
of 10% annually, so we must say that the 
succession of crises by the use of temporary 
recurring restraints on monetary supply by 
the Federal Reserve to decrease demand in- 
stead of increasing production is obviously 
a failure. Nevertheless, the same pattern 
continues and we make the same mistakes 
time after time. 

We find ourselves, not only as Democrats 
but as Americans as well, facing a further 
danger. It is my firm belief that the Ameri- 
can people are going to elect overwhelmingly 
a Democratic Congress this year. Hopefully, 
this tide will continue and the people will 
elect a Democratic President to office in 1976. 
But, the fact is, long after the impeachment, 
the resignation, or simply the end of the term 
of President Nixon, for eight, ten or twelve 
years thereafter, Mr. Nixon’s appointees. on 
the Federal Reserve Board will rule America’s 
monetary policies and will dictate willy-nilly 
the fiscal policies of the United States of 
America. Mr. Nixon has appointed five of the 
seven members of the Federal Reserve Board 
who will control the destiny of this country 
with an iron hand unless some remedial 
changes can be found to prevent it. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


As to the remedy, it will certainly take a 
wiser man than I, but I humbly submit sev- 
eral suggestions for your perusal: 

Suggestion #1... That the term of the 
Federal Reserve Board be limited to four (4) 
years and should start with the term of the 
incoming President. For example, the term 
of the present Federal Reserve Board would 
terminate January 1, 1977. A new Federal 
Reserve Board would be appointed by the in- 
coming President and would automatically 
serve for a term of four (4) years. They could 
be reappointed. This would make the Federal 
Reserve Board closer to the will of the electo- 
rate. 

Suggestion #2 . .. That the membership 
of the Federal Reserve Board must include: 

i person representing Business. 

1 person representing Banking. 

1 person representing Labor. 

1 Economist. 

1 person representing Agriculture. 

Suggestion #3 .. . That there should be 
not Jess than three (3) appointees from each 
major party . . . three Republicans, three 
Democrats ... and the Chairman. 

I propose most sincerely and for your 
earnest consideration the fact that in the 
long run infiation can be only controlled by 
expanding supplies and that the short view 
point of containing and reducing demand 
can have no other ultimate result than the 
downgrading of the lives of the American 
people. 


U.S. MILITARY: BIG OR TOUGH? 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most difficult problems faced by de- 
fense analysts is the question of how to 
measure the effectiveness of a military 
force. Frequently, the strength of a 
ground fighting force is expressed in 
terms of numbers of divisions or of num- 
bers of men. 

This method has always seemed to me 
to be superficial and misleading, in that 
it ignores motivation, training, and abil- 
ity. Combat experience in the Middle 
East, Indochina, and elsewhere has 
shown that 10 well-trained, capable, 
and highly motivated men will defeat 
100 poorly trained men who do not know 
why they are fighting and wish they 
were not. 

Now that our own Armed Forces are 
recruiting on a voluntary basis, we are 
faced with this problem but, in my view, 
we really have not yet come to grips 
with it. We know for a fact that we can- 
not get all the capable men and women 
we need, so we have set quotas for each 
branch of the service. 

This system may not work well. It has 
led to progressive lowering of acceptance 
standards, and in some cases to recruiter 
falsification in order to get people past 
the lowered standards. The results are 
marginal. 

But the really serious problem comes 
when low-standard individuals are 
placed on active duty. Not only do they 
contribute little to the unit, they act as 
a drag on the performance and morale of 
those around them. 

We would think that, if any service 
were immune to this problem, it would 
be the U.S. Marines. They advertise they 
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want “A Few Good Men” and think of 
themselves as an elite corps in which 
ability counts above all. 

But according to a recent article by 
Marine Ist Lt. David E. Kelly, the Ma- 
rines have severe manpower problems. 
Lieutenant Kelly talks of training a 
group of boots of which more than 60 
percent had not graduated from high 
school. He talks of barracks criminality 
so widespread that honest marines are 
afraid to testify for fear of being beaten. 

If Lieutenant Kelly is correct, we had 
better pay close attention. There is no 
question that our Armed Forces would be 
more effective and efficient if we released 
the misfits and incompetents and re- 
tained only the good men, almost. with- 
out regard to how small this made our 
force. The fact that a small good force 
is far more effective than a larger force 
laden with liabilities appears to have 
been neglected in our fixation on num- 
bers games. Moreover, in these times of 
acute budgetary constraints, the fact 
that a small force is cheaper than a 
larger one is of particular importance. 

Lieutenant Kelly raises a number of 
other points worth considering. We now 
have the same number of generals in 
the Marine Corps as at the peak of the 
Vietnam war, even though our force is 
only one-third as great: The WPA phi- 
losophy of military management strikes 
again. 

Lieutenant Kelly criticizes the Marines 
as duplicating the functions of the other 
services, particularly in the case of air- 
power, which he recommends removing 
from the Marines altogether. For my 
part, I am sympathetic to the tactic of 
having more than one service provide 
close air support in an attempt to gain 
improved performance through friendly 
competition. 

But the theory has not worked out 
well in practice. First, we had Air Force 
and Navy pilots wasting bombs on worth- 
less targets in Vietnam because each 
service was trying to say it had dropped 
more tonnage than the other. Second, we 
find ourselves buying the Harrier aircraft 
solely to keep the Marine Corps in the 
close air support business, when the Air 
Force A-10 can do the same job better. 
Lieutenant Kelly dismisses the argu- 
ment that “Marine pilots understand 
Marine close support needs better” by 
citing his experience that, rather than 
identifying with Marine ground troops, 
Marine airmen tend to look down on and 
ridicule the “grunts” they are supposed 
to serve. Third and most atrociously, we 
now find the Marines buying F-15 fieet 
defense aircraft—what this has to do 
with defending Marines on the beach no- 
body can say. I agree with Lieutenant 
Kelly; Marine air should go. The Ma- 
rines must return to their legitimate mis- 
sion of amphibious offense. 

For those who would like to read Lieu- 
tenant. Kelly’s views in full, I insert at 
this point in the Record his article en- 
titled “Must the Marine Corps Shrink or 
Die?” from the Armed Forces Journal 
of October 1974: 

MUST THE MARINE Corps SHRINK OR DIE? 

(By 1st Lt. David E. Kelly, USMC) 

By an act of Congress, the Marine Corps 
has a definite, precise mission: Basically to 
plan for Amphibious Warfare, to take and 
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defend Advanced Naval Bases and such land 
operations as may be necessary to do so, to 
act as Security Forces for Naval Installations 
and Embassies, and other such missions as 
the President may direct. There is no God- 
given directive establishing the Marine Corps. 
Tt exists for a purpose, and when that pur- 
pose has been distorted or no longer exists, 
it is time to eliminate the Marine Corps. It 
would be unfair to the Nation and the tax- 
payers to hold onto tradition for tradition’s 
sake. 

In today’s political climate, it is popular 
to attack the military in general and expen- 
sive duplication in particular. The Services 
must continually demonstrate their efficiency 
and effectiveness. Since World War II, the 
Marine Corps has gradually taken on more 
and more responsibilities and grown in peace- 
time size. It had better soon wake up to the 
fact that the more areas it tries to handle, 
the less reason exists for it to continue as a 
separate force. In Vietnam, we became bogged 
down in an Army-type land war. Our role 
as an Amphibious Striking Force was, with a 
few minor exceptions, almost completely un- 
used. The more adept we become at doing 
the Army's job, the closer we move towards 
becoming a part of it. 

The Corps’ fighting strength today consists 
of three Infantry Divisions and three Air 
Wings. Combined, the three Divisions would 
be hard-pressed to fleld one full strength Di- 
vision prepared for combat. As an example, 
the Third Marine Division stationed on Oki- 
nawa, supposedly the “Cutting Edge of the 
Sword” is badly under-staffed and over- 
committed. When one of the Regiments on 
Okinawa is preparing to deploy one of its 
Infantry Battalions, the remaining two Bat- 
talions must be cannibalized for equipment 
and personnel. The nondeployed units would 
be hard pressed to ever effectively mobilize 
in case of an emergency. 

The Corps’ strength is 186,000 men, yet 
less than two effective Infantry Divisions. 
The Corps recently announced in Navy Times 
that it had no plans to reduce the number 
of general officers in its ranks. So we will 
continue along with 73 generals, the same 
number that were in the Corps at the height 
of the Vietnam War when our strength was 
500,000! Bureaucracy seems to have a way of 
entrenching itself so that even when ft is 
no longer needed, it continues to stumble 
along and grow. Paperwork also seems to 
multiply geometrically, and this in turn adds 
to the burgeoning ranks of personnel needed 
to support the planning and record-keeping 
facilities. The percentage of combat ready 
personnel continually shrinks as more and 
more are needed to maintain the establish- 
ment. This problem is not unique to the 
Corps, but the Corps is more likely to suffo- 
cate in it than the other Services. We cannot 
continue trying to be a miniature, self-suffi- 
cient armed service. Areas that can be better 
handled by the Army should be handled 
by them. 

The Corps enjoys a reputation as an elite 
fighting force. But what is it in reality? Drug 
and racial problems seethe in the Second and 
Third Marine Divisions at Camp Lejeune and 
Okinawa. Antiquated equipment, living con- 
ditions far below that of the other Services, 
poor training facilities, and lack of discipline 
add fuel to the discontent of the average 
Marine. All the while, Commanders glowing- 
ly talk of terms such as Esprit, Combat 
Readiness, etc... . The plight of the Junior 
Officers and Staff NCO’s who must deal with 
these problems is ignored. Many idealistic 
young men find themselves disillusioned with 
the whole mess. Too many of the quality 
Marines get out, The Army and Navy have 
problems and admit to them for the most 
part. The Marine Corps has problems and is 
either afraid to see them or unwilling to ad- 
mit to them. 

It is easy to point out problems. But what 
of solutions? The solution I see may seem 
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radical to some (especially those with vested 
interests). At present, I have no plans for a 
career in the Corps, so I feel that I can speak 
with some objectivity. The Corps should first 
be reduced to a small, elite force. Something 
which it now lays claim to but is far from 
being. Selective recruiting would im Itself 
bring about a major reduction in discipline 
and morale problems, A young high school 
graduate would have a pretty good idea of 
exactly what he was getting into. And I 
emphasize high school graduate. With no ex- 
ceptions, or some non-waiverable standard. 
And carefully screened AFQT results. Even 
without changing today’s Marine Corps, more 
selection in recruiting would produce better 
Marines. Many of the Corps’ discipline prob- 
lems are due to the low level of recruit we 
are pushing through boot camp. (As a Series 
Commander at Parris Island, the percentage 
of recruits with high school diplomas was 
well under 40% in my Series.) 

At the same time the Corps would be re- 
duced to a truly elite force, its mission 
would be specialized, A higher percentage of 
Marines would be involved with this mis- 
sion, Their identity with the Corps would be 
much greater. The Air Wing would be grad- 
ually phased over to the Navy as the Corps 
reemphasized its Amphibious Mission. The 
backbone of the Corps would be two or three 
full-strength (completely up to T/O) In- 
fantry Divisions. Wherever possible, support 
would come from the Navy in areas where 
they can do a more efficient job. For example, 
the SeeBees with their modern equipment 
would handle the jobs that our Engineers 
nowadays attempt with their antiquated 
fear. 

To many, the suggestion of elimination of 
the Air Wing in the Corps reeks of sacrilege. 
The prized “Close Air Support” concept is 
dragged from the closet and expounded as 
gospel. I would not eliminate the helicopter 
capabilities of the Corps. This power would 
be even more closely allied with the fighting 
units. Perhaps with a certain number of 
choppers in direct support of, or attached to 
Infantry Regiments. 

In the early days of Aviation, a few thou- 
sand dollars and a good mechanic would 
keep a biplane in the air. But rapidly ad- 
vancing technology has put an astronomical 
cost on aviation, And by its very nature the 
Alr Wing requires the more intelligent Ma- 
rines to act as mechanics and in related 
fields. Many of the Marines assigned to the 
Wing joined the Corps to be Marines, and 
wind up doing a job that they could have 
joined the Air Force to do had they wanted 
to do them. Millions of dollars and much of 
the Corps’ talent is lavished on the Wing, 
which for all practical purposes is a force 
unto itself. Its mission is supposedly to pro- 
vide close air support for the Marines on the 
ground. This job could and should be han- 
died by the Air Force or Navy, While the 
Ground Marines struggle along with anti- 
quated equipment and rationed gasoline for 
jeeps on field problems, the Wing insures 
that its pilots are getting in thelr monthly 
“Stick Time,” burning up thousands of gal- 
Ions of fuel concurrently. 

I am constantly given the argument of 
Close Air Support and the near miraculous 
feats that only Marine pilots are able to 
accomplish. Yet the whole six months I was 
deployed with Battalion Landing Team 3/4, 
and the Amphibious Reconnaissance Group 
A in early 1972, not once did our battalion 
work with Marine fixed wing aircraft on field 
maneuvers. Even if the aircraft had been 
there, what makes the Marine pilot so dif- 
ferent from his counterpart in the Navy? 
He receives the same training as the Navy 
pilot to get his wings, and his operations 
with the ground forces are few, if any. The 
same close air support could be provided by 
the Navy operating off Aircraft Carriers, just 
as we presently receive Naval Gunfire sup- 
port. Amphibious Operations in close coop- 
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eration with the Navy would again be a 
wnique hallmark of the Corps, something 
that the Army would have a difficult time 
trying to duplicate. 

The Corps has enough planes to probably 
assign one or two to every company in the 
field. But even if this were possible, would 
the expense of having a plane on 24 hour call 
be justified? I think not. Some of the money 
presently spent on aviation could be diverted 
to Research and Development for improved 
weapons systems for the ground troops. A 
lightweight mortar or improved 106 type 
weapons are two examples. Or how about the 
old reliable 105mm howitzer? 

No major improvements have been made 
on it since Korea. A more mobile, easily 
transported weapon with the same capabili- 
ties would give the ground commander much 
more on-call firepower at much less cost than 
a jet which has limited on target time. Even 
the Harrier is little more than an expensive 
playtoy. If given a choice between calling in 
chancy air, or having an attached weapon of 
the 105's power, there is little doubt as to 
which the average ground commander would 
choose. Any necessary air would come from 
the Navy. 

In the realm of morale, the Wing has de- 
veloped a severe superiority complex and 
elitist attitude towards the “Grunts”. The 
discipline and appearance of the grunts are 
ferided, and they (Officer and Enlisted) look 
on themselves as something special when, in 
fact, their sole purpose for existing is to 
support the ground operations. In its attempt 
to be a miniature, complete Army, the Corps 
has factionalized itself. Added to this is the 
poor discipline, low morale, paperwork 
morasses, drug use, and racial problems run- 
ning rampant. Shrinking the Marine Corps 
to a small unit with a specific mission would 
reduce many of these problem areas. Morale 
would soar as self-pride Increased by virtue 
of being a member of a truly unique organi- 
zation. The Corps is deluding itself when it 
brags about the uniqueness of being a 
Marine and Esprit de Corps. The only ex- 
perience Marines now share is the experience 
of boot camp. After that the lines are clearly 
drawn between MOS's. Even the boast that 
every Marine is basically an infantryman 
has fallen by the wayside. We are now all 
“riflemen,” a seemingly innocent rhetorical 
difference. All Marines still fire the rifle, but 
combat skills have taken a backseat to ex- 
pediency. Where all Marines once received 
Infantry training after boot camp, present 
day recruits receive four days of Infantry 
training at Parris Island. The cooks, truck- 
drivers, and mechanics who battled their way 
out of Chosin Reservoir are no more, These 
Marines would now be hard pressed to get 
on line or assault any position. 

Fuel for the ever growing bureaucracy 
comes partially from the mountain of paper- 
work due to discipline problems. Many of 
the marginal Marines who slid through boot 
camp cause many problems when they are 
given a little personal freedom in the Fleet 
Marine Forces. And many a hard-charging 
young Marine fresh out of boot camp is 
severely disillusioned when he sees what is 
going on at his first duty station. Barracks 
crime runs rampant because the honest Ma- 
rines are intimidated into silence. Anyone 
brave enough to testify at Office Hours or a 
Court Martial runs the risk of belng thumped 
by his barracks “buddies.” Company com- 
manders are unable to punish wrongdoers, 
and the paperwork required to recommend 
an administrative discharge is astounding. 
More often than not, the recommendations 
bounce back and the commander has to con- 
tinue to try to effect discipline with his 
hands tied by legal restrictions, A small, uni- 
fied Corps, with Marines who wanted to 
be Marines, would do much to eliminate 
many of today’s personnel problems, and, in 
turn, cut down on much of the paperwork. 

The Corps must stop biting off more than 
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it can handle and realistically face its prob- 
lems, First of size, then of mission. Are we 
as efficient as it is possible to be? Are we 
truly unique any more? The Corps had bet- 
ter begin asking before some unfriendly Con- 
gressional Committee does. The traditional 
role of security forces on Naval Installations 
and Embassies would be continued and the 
amphibious mission re-emphasized and ex- 
panded, The fixed wing units would be phased 
over to the Navy and the Navy would provide 
support from carriers. Two or three full 
strength divisions plus security groups and 
support personnel would be the strength 
of the Corps. Just as bureaucracy increases 
geometrically, it would decrease dramat- 
ically as the Corps tightened its belt. A 
greater proportion of the Corps would be out 
of the office and out training and developing 
combat proficiency. A clearer sense of pur- 
pose and a true Esprit would be the net 
result. 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE CONCERN 
OVER NATIONAL ECONOMIC CON- 
DITIONS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, President 
Ford has been urged by the Workmen's 
Circle to institute a concrete program 
that would attack national problems 
head on, and to use our Nation’s re- 
sources to work in solving these prob- 
lems. 

The Workmen’s Circle, founded by im- 
migrant workingmen in 1900, is a na- 
tionwide cooperative fraternal society of 
60,000 members with strong ties to the 
American labor movement. 

I would like to append a letter from 
the Workmen’s Circle expressing con- 
cern for the various pressing national 
ills of the moment for the information 
of our colleagues. The letter follows: 

THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE, 
New York, N.Y., November 20, 1974. 
President GERALD FORD, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We speak for 60,000 
members, and probably for many, many 
more American citizens, in expressing alarm 
over the deterioration of our national con- 
dition. 

Our nation was hopeful when you took the 
Presidential oath of office last August. Out- 
raged, and our faith severely shaken, by the 
corruption in high places that seemed to 
command all of our attention in the long 
period of revelations following the Water- 
gate affair, we sincerely believed that with 
& new administration would come a renewal 
of commitment to solving the problems 
which weigh upon us. 

Since then, however, the national fuel 
crisis has deepened. Unemployment in our 
country has soared to 6% nationally, and 
11% for black people, and it is still soar- 
ing. Even higher unemployment rates among 
our youth are a more fertile breeding ground 
for delinquency. A runaway inflation eats 
away at the budgets and savings of wage 
earners and of the elderly and infirm living 
on fixed incomes. The housing shortage for 
middle class and poor families is steadily 
worsening. The pressures of an economy in 
recession are exacerbating racial tensions. 
Key industries are suffering economic blight, 
with no relief in sight. The needs of our de- 
caying cities are greater than ever. Direct 
aid programs which addressed immediate 
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social needs, such as the subsidies for hot 
lunches for school children and the elderly, 
are beiñg terminated rather than cleansed 
of waste and corruption, Welfare allocations 
are cut back, as the growing recession swells 
the welfare rolls. 

These problems cry out for dynamic na- 
tional leadership. We are deeply disappointed 
that you have not provided it. Where con- 
crete actions and remedial relief programs 
are needed, you give us weak voluntary con- 
trois, a button to wear, and vague expres- 
sions of hope. 

Major action is needed, Mr. President, and 
needed now. Jobs must be created for the vic- 
tims of the present recession and for those 
chronically out of work. Housing and medi- 
cal facilities are urgently needed, and in- 
creased costs must be absorbed by the na- 
tional government. A national plan to expand 
the systems of public transportation must 
be assembled. Farm production must be 
stimulated to greater capacity. Youth corps 
programs must be devised to provide mean- 
ingful work for ghetto youngsters and pre- 
vent them from drifting into crime. A deter- 
mined effort must be made to clean up our 
natural environment and intelligently con- 
serve our natural and human resources, A 
program for a goal of national energy self- 
sufficiency must be spelled out. 

We desperately need to develop a coherent 
program of economic reform, the aim of 
which should be a decent job at a livable 
wage for everyone able to work, and comfort- 
able support for those who are not. In addi- 
tion, we must strive to create extensive pub- 
lic facilities adequate for public needs. 

Yes, Mr. President, it is indeed time to 
“fish or cut bait.” Achievement of these 
goals requires your commitment to make a 
concerted effort to insure that all of our na- 
tion’s resources are put to work in solving 
these problems which threaten to engulf us. 
We sincerely hope you will prove equal to 
the task, We are submitting a similar appeal 
to the Congress in the hope that it will assist 
you in this effort. 

Respectfully yours, 
HAROLD OSTROFF, 
President. 
WILLIAM STERN, 
Executive Director. 


RABBI ROLAND B. GITTELSOHN 
ANALYZES THE PALESTINIAN 
PROBLEM 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
debate in the United Nations General 
Assembly concerning Palestine intro- 
duced many Americans to this serious 
and complex problem for the first time. 
The unfortunate participation of the 
terrorist Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion in this debate tended to overshadow 
the significance of the issues being 
discussed. Moreover, the tone of modera- 
tion employed by the PLO’s representa- 
tives in addressing the General Assembly 
obscured the extreme and violent aims of 
this organization. 

In the Boston Globe of November 20, 
1974, Rabbi Roland B, Gittelsohn pre- 
sents a trenchant, detailed analysis of 
the Palestinian problem and elucidates 
the character of the PLO. Rabbi Gittel- 
sohn is rabbi of Temple Israel in Boston 
and past president of the Massachusetts 
Board of Rabbis and the Central Confer- 
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ence of American Rabbis. I commend 
Rabbi Gittelsohn’s excellent essay to all 
of my colleagues: 
[From the Boston Globe, Noy, 20, 1974] 
THE PALESTINIANS; PRETENSE AND REALITY 
(By Roland B. Gittelsohn) 


A series of emotionally effective ads pub- 
lished during recent weeks in The New York 
Times presaged the major theme which is 
being stressed in the current UN debate on 
the Middle East. By skillful combinations of 
photograph and word, they conveyed the im- 
pression that Arab Palestinians—allegedly 
2 to 3 million of them—are the world’s most 
pathetically exiled people, ruthlessly driven 
from their ancestral homeland by Israel, 
wanting only the restoration of what is 
rightfully theirs. 

This marks a major watershed in Arab 
strategy. No longer will the argument be 
posed as nation against nation—Egypt 
against Israel, Jordan against Israel, Syria 
and Iraq against Israel. The new line is that 
two national entitles have equal historic 
claim on the same territory, that one of 
them has taken possession by brute force and 
now the balance must be redressed. If there 
is to be any hope for peace in the Middle 
East, it is imperative that we pierce the veil 
of propaganda and rhetoric to reveal the 
facts. 

Let us begin by recognizing that there are 
two kinds of homelessness, The first afflicts 
individuals and families who have been up- 
rooted from their places of residence. Their 
plight is always tragic; we Jews of all 
peoples have no right to minimize or ignore 
it. The tragedy is immensely compounded, 
however, when not only individuals but a 
whole civilization has been dispossessed. 
When an entire people, which has developed 
collective values, insights, ideals, goals and 
lifestyles indigenous to a particular soil, has 
been banished from that soil. 

Here we come upon a quintessential dif- 
ference between Arab and Jewish claims on 
Palestine. That there are Arab individuals 
rendered homeless by the establishment of 
Israel is quite true, though not in the quan- 
tity nor for the reason now suggested by 
their presumed spokesmen. In an earlier, less 
political time, the Arabs themselves recog- 
nized their own culpability in this matter. 
A few months after the establishment of 
Israel in 1948, Emil Ghoury, then Secretary 
of the Palestine Arab Higher Executive, de- 
clared: “That there are these refugees is 
the direct consequence of the unanimous 
action of the Arab States in opposing parti- 
tion and the Jewish State.” 

But the Arabs have never suffered the sec- 
ond type of homelessness as far as Palestine 
is concerned. They have never enjoyed an 
independent national life there. Nor have 
they created a major civilization of their own 
based in that land. History is instructive on 
this point. The Muslims first conquered 
Palestine in the year 637. Thereafter the land 
and its inhabitants were ruled from Mecca, 
from Damascus, from Baghdad—never from 
within the country itself. They were always 
colonials, at the mercy of other Arabs living 
elsewhere or of local chieftans warring among 
themselves. At no time was there a strong, 
central, locally-based Arab government, or an 
indigenous Arab civilization. 

In 1099 the Crusaders took over. Then the 
Ayyubids, the Mamelukes and the Turks. All 
were outside powers, imposing their will and 
culture on those whom they had conquered. 
Muslims outnumbered Jews in Palestine—for 
there was always a substantial Jewish popu- 
lation—whatever local culture emerged was 
more often Jewish than Arabic. In short, 
without denying the existence of individual 
Arab refugees, they have not suffered collec- 
tive or national homelessness. 

How many such individuals are there? The 
first in the series of recent ads identifies the 
Palestinians as follows: “They are a people of 
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over three million, for whom Palestine has 
been a home for centuries .. .” A simple ex- 
ercise in elementary arithmetic will show 
how outrageously exaggerated the first part 
of this claim is, In 1922 the Arab popula- 
tion of Palesine—on both sides of the Jordan 
River—was 565,000. By 1947, just before the 
establishment of Israel, it had almost 
doubled to 1,200,000. This phenomenal in- 
crease can be explained not by the rate of 
natural population growth—the death rate 
then among Arabs at least counter-balanced 
the birth rate—but by the fact that even be- 
fore the founding of Israel, improvements 
brought to the land by Jewish settlement 
had attracted a substantial immigration from 
surrounding lands, Which means, plainly and 
simply, that fewer than a half-million Arabs 
at most can honestly trace their residence 
there back as far as 1922. This is a far cry 
from “a people of over three million.” 

Geography can also help us uncover the 
truth. Arab propaganda would have the world 
believe that Palestine consists of Israel plus 
the currently occupled West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. Nonsense! The territory which 
has been called Palestine through the cen- 
turles, which was included in the mandate 
awarded to Great Britain after World War 
I, encompassed both sides of the Jordan 
River, much more of it to the East than the 
West. In 1922 Britain arbitrarily amputated 
80 percent of the total, creating a new sov- 
ereignty which is now called Jordan and ts 
ruled by King Hussein. In 1947 the UN 
further truncated the remaining 20 percent, 
assigning only the lesser part of it to Israel. 

Palestine, therefore, consists of Israel and 
the West Bank and Jordan. Sixty-percent of 
today’s legitimate Arab Palestinians live in 
Jordan, where they constitute a majority of 
the population, where they live in an Arab 
environment, where some of them, to be sure, 
live in squalid refugee camps, but others are 
in comfortable, even lavish homes. 

A further truth needs to be emphasized. 
Since the end of the first World War, the 
Arabs have achieved independent sovereignty 
in 18 nations, stretching from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Persian Gulf, encompassing in 
all an area larger than the United States, 
Any Arab who prefers to live in a predomi- 
nantly Arab culture, enjoying and contribut- 
ing to an on-going Muslim civilization, has a 
very wide choice of options, Where is it 
written—by God or by reasonable men—that 
only Jews of all the world's historic peoples 
are to have no established, secure home- 
land for themselves or their civilization? 

II 


What do the Palestinians really want? Ac- 
cording to their ads and the claims they will 
unquestionably make at the UN, two things: 
the simple justice of being allowed to return 
to their putative homes; and the conversion 
of Israel into a “secular, democratic state.” 
Sounds innocent enough, doesn’t it? Until we 
pause to remember that the Palestinian Lib- 
eration Organization, invited by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to participate in this year’s 
UN debate, embraces the terrorists who were 
responsible for the massacre at Lod Airport, 
the murder of Israeli, athletes at Munich, 
the wholesale slaughter of passengers at 
Rome Airport, the carnage at Kiryat She- 
mona, at Ma-alot, at Shamir. 

Bayard Rustin, distinguished American 
black leader, has referred to the PLO as “a 
blood-stained terrorist gang whose leaders 
should be in jail, not addressing the UN.” 
These are the people who now wish to be 
Israel's neighbors, their weapons foctised at 
omninously close range on Jerusrziem and 
Tel-Aviv. 

When the PLO addresses the world from 
the forums of The New York Times and the 
UN, it speaks in dulcet tones of moderation. 
Its more honest aims are revealed in the 
words it speaks to fellow Arabs. Its leaders 
were instrumental in formulating the Pales- 
tinian National Covenant, first adopted in 
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1964, strengthened and revised in 1968, re- 
affirmed and reinforced as recently as June, 
1974. At no time have the objectives spelled 
out in that document been repudiated or 
modified by any authentic spokesman of the 
PLO. 

What, then, do they really seek to accom- 
plish? According to Article 15: “The libera- 
tion of Palestine ...is a national duty to 
repulse the Zionist, imperialist invasion ... 
and to purge the Zionist presence from Pal- 
estine.” According to Article 21; “The Pales- 
tintan Arab people .. , rejects every solution 
that is a substitute for the complete libera- 
tion of Palestine." According to point 3 of 
the codicil adopted only last June: “The PLO 
will struggle against any plan for the estab- 
lishment of a Palestinian entity the price of 
which is recognition, conciliation, secure 
borders . . . “Needless to say, that means 
recognition of Israel, conciliation with Israel, 
or secure borders for Israel. 

One of the most eminent Protestant theo- 
logians of our time has seen through the 
PLO subterfuge which has apparently be- 
fuddled the less perceptive powers-that-be in 
the UN. Dr. A. Roy Eckhardt, chairman of 
the Department of Religion Studies at Le- 
high University, observes: “Our overall fan- 
tasy includes the notion that by ‘withdraw- 
ing’ from ‘occupied Arab territories’ Israel 
could gain acceptance by her foes. In truth, 
every inch of ‘Israeli territory’ is considered 
Arab land. Israel could ‘withdraw’ to a haif- 
acre settlement along the Mediterranean 
sands, and she would remain as ‘guilty’ as 
she is now or as she would be, for that mat- 
ter, were she to occupy Cairo “or Damas- 
cus.” 

How about the second professed objective 
of the PLO, that all they want is a “secular, 
democratic state’? The best way to assess 
this, I submit, is by examining the kind of 
states already existent under Arab rule. Not 
a single one of them is either secular or 
democratic. All of them are theocratic sover- 
eignties, in which non-Muslims are treated 
with contempt. Is it still necessary to review 
the brutal treatment of Jewish refugees 
wherever any of them remain in these states? 
Christians scarcely fare better. 

Since 1952, the Coptic Christian commun- 
ity of five million in Egypt has been perse- 
cuted with fanatic cruelty. Christian ceme- 
teries and churches have been systematically 
destroyed in Libya. In 1965, Christian insti- 
tutions were forbidden to acquire property— 
by either purchase or gift—in that part of 
Jerusalem which was then under Jordanian 
rule. To this day, all students in Jordanian 
Christian schools are forced to study the 
Koran. If this is what the PLO means by a 
“secular, democratic state,” Israel can hardly 
be blamed for wanting no part of it. 
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What, then, can be done to help individ- 
ual Arab refugees who need help without de- 
stroying Israel? Given the stability and se- 
curity accompanying genuine peace, Israel 
vil undoubtedly do even more than it has 
already done on behalf of the more than 300,- 
000 Arab Palestinians who are among its 
citizens. 

Jordan, if it wills to do so, can most legiti- 
mately and effectively act for those who are 
under its hegemony. It may be that a truly 
independent, demilitarized Arab state will be 
established in that part of the West Bank 
which Israel will most probably relinquish 
as part of a real peace agreement. But to 
turn such a state over to the PLO terrorists, 
who have never been chosen or franchised by 
the Palestinians to speak for them in the 
first place, would be a monstrous mockery. It 
would make as much sense as to turn the 
government of Massachusetts or New York 
over to the Mafia, charging it with the main- 
tenance of justice and peace. 

If the UN is not already slipping over the 
precipice of moral decency, it will heed the 
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challenge already addressed to it by Israeli’s 
prime minister: “Understanding for the 
needs of the Palestinians—certainly; satis- 
faction of th> demands of archmurderers who 
appoint themselves as saviors—decidedly 
not.” 


CATHOLIC BISHOPS ELECT BER- 
NARDIN TO HEAD UNIT 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, 
last week, the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops elected as its new presi- 
dent the Most Reverend Joseph L. Ber- 
nardin, who now serves as archbishop of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. I congratulate Rever- 
end Bernardin on this fine achievement, 
and I extend to him my wishes for a pro- 
ductive tenure. I would now like to insert 
into the Recorp an article from the 
Washington Post on his election: 

CATHOLIC BISHOPS ELECT BERNARDIN To 

Heap Unrr 
(By Marjorie Hyer) 

Catholic bishops meeting here yesterday 
elected a progressive and relatively young 
man president of the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops. 

The Most Rev. Joseph L, Bernardin, 46, 
archbishop of Cincinnati and former execu- 
tive secretary of the bishops’ conference, was 
chosen to succeed John Cardinal Krol of 
Philadelphia, 

Archbishop Bernardin’s election by an 
overwhelming majority on the second ballot 
Was seen by many as the beginning of a 
tilt by the Catholic hierarchy in this country 
toward a more liberal stance on both theo- 
logical and social questions. 

Both Archbishop Bernardin’s predecessor, 
Cardinal Krol, and his nearest runner-up in 
the presidential balloting, John Cardinal 
Carherry, 70, of St. Louis, are identified with 
the conservative branch of the church, 

After losing the contest for the presidency 
of the conference to Archbishop Bernardin 
143 to 60, Cardinal Carberry was elected vice 
president. He defeated Archbishop William 
Borders of Baltimore on the second ballot, 
133 to 107. 

The bishops also voted down a statement 
condemning capital punishment. 

Rejected on a written ballot, 119 to 103, 
was a detailled statement that viewed opposi- 
tion to capital punishment as compatible 
with the church’s “right-to-life’ campaign 
against abortion and euthanasia, 

A proposed resolution by Bishop John L. 
May of Mobile, Ala., to put the bishops “on 
record in opposition to the death penalty” 
was deferred. 

Despite opposition by some traditionalists, 
the bishops gave conditional and carefully 
qualified approval to the participation by 
Catholics in ‘charismatic prayer groups. 

The rapidly growing charismatic moye- 
ment is characterized by speaking in strange 
tongues during sessions of religious ecstasy, 

The controversial! movement attracts both 
Catholies and Protestants. Two Southern 
Baptist conyentions earlier this month 
placed charismatic experiences out of bounds 
for their members. 

The seven-page Catholic document said 
that the charismatic renewal movement 
could have “truly positive values” for both 
the particlpating Christian and the church 
at large, but warned that charismatic groups 
must “have a strong bohd with the fotal life 
of the church.” 
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MICHIGAN FARMER DECLARES WAR 
ON AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
GIVEAWAY 


HON. ROBERT J. HUBER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, it recently 
came to my attention that a Michigan 
farmer, William Field, of Shelby, Mich., 
is protesting the giveaway of taxpayer 
money under Public Law 93-237. Evi- 
dently, the rules for throwing this money 
away on supposed disasters are now very 
loose. Mr. Field was upset enough to 
launch a full page ad compaign against 
this waste of the taxpayers’ money. The 
story of his crusade, as it appeared in 
the Oceana Herald of Shelby, Mich., on 
October 3, 1974, follows: 

WILLIAM FIELD DECLARES War: $10,000 Free 
Money Grant BEING SPENT ON AD CAM- 
PAIGN 

(By Richard Lound) 


It's an old objective with a new twist, but 
it’s sure to raise an eyebrow or two before 
it’s over. 

William Field, a rural Shelby farmer, has 
declared war on the country’s lawmakers, 
However, it’s not to force passage of legisla- 
tion to help the farming communities. 

His plan is to force repeal of a bill that 
over the past two years has given him $10,- 
000 in cash practically with no strings at- 
tached and if continued he said will allow 
him another $5,000 of free money this next 
spring. 

Not only will Mr. Field be eligible for the 
money but so will a couple hundred other 
Oceana farmers who can qualify and who 
have collected the $5,000 or part of it these 
past two years. 

It’s Public Law 93-237 and allows for dis- 
aster loans, with the first $5,000 an outright 
grant. Over 200 Oceana farmers received al- 
most one and a half million dollars last 
spring with over a million coming in the out- 
right grants and the remainder in low inter- 
est loans. 

According to Mr. Field the idea for the law 
originated to get money into the hands of 
people struck by a national disaster during 
the past few years, However, he feels the 
politicians and bureaucrats changed the 
meaning of the law. 

“They stretched the meaning of the word 
disaster to apply to farmers who were hit by 
frost and now it’s into any small business 
which can show a loss of profit if it’s located 
in a declared disaster area,” he said. 

“It’s pure idiocy. A world gone crazy, a 
system gone crazy and I plan on fighting it 
by spending the free $10,000 that I’ve re- 
ceived on a news media campaign to force 
repeal of the law. Hopefully also with some 
free money given by other farmers—with in- 
dividual auditing—whose conscience is be- 
ginning to bother them.” 

“Why am I doing it?” 

“My conscience bothers me. I’ve worked 
many years to stop the drift toward such 
nonsense. I intended to return the first 
$5,000 grant by this manner but we bought 
a summer home and came up short on money 
at the end of last year so I couldn't.” 

“I really thought perhaps one year of 
handing out millions of dollars would be the 
end of such foolishness but they left it open 
and I got a second $5,000 handout too.” 

“For a whole year I’ve had to keep quiet 
avout it, about the foolishness of it all, but 
now I feel so good, that I can finally move 
to correct the situation.” 

Mr. Field, 46, is a lifelong Shelby resident 
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and a first generation farmer who has been 
in business the past 10 years. Both he and 
his wife, Betty, have had to leave the farm in 
the low price years to keep the farm from 
bankruptcy and to keep food on the table for 
the family. He plans on working out again 
also this winter. 

He'll readily tell you that the present 
government handout policy is not how the 
capitalistic system was supposed to work as 
he studied it in high school three decades 
ago. He’s afraid now that the present genera- 
tion of Americans aren’t being taught, don’t 
understand or just don’t know how this 
country got to be strong with the capitalistic 
system. 

“I think such politics are destroying our 
country, I saw what was going to happen 
years ago and now it’s happening. If it con- 
tinues we will cease to exist as we have for 
the past 200 years and the end result will be 
chaos and we'll be governed by a dictator 
of the right or the left with complete loss of 
ownership of our property,” he emphasized. 

“I’m starting out with a full page news- 
paper ad, the first comes out in The Oceana 
Herald, next week it’s the Hart Journal, and 
the third week the Muskegon Chronicle. 
Where we go after that, Lansing, Grand 
Rapids, Detroit, will depend on the response 
of lawmakers, the farmers and the public.” 

A hope of Mr. Field right now is that any- 
one wishing to have a hand in stopping this 
policy of ‘Idiotism’ as he calls it, will send 
the page ads and a letter to President Ford, 
Senators Griffin and Hart, Rep. Vander Jagt, 
asking them just what is going on. Then 
send back the replies and he will buy full 
page ads to display thelr answers. 

“I have no idea who voted for the program 
but the politicians and the bureaucrats who 
dreamed up this nonsense must be made to 
answer or be removed from office,” he stated. 

“The bureaucrats sit around conferring 
on ideas to justify their existence and out of 
such conferences come many dangers like 
this $5,000 handout.” 

“I know I will get ridicule heaped on me 
from fellow farmers but I don’t care, I feel 
deep down they know it’s wrong too.” 

“I have listened to many farmers ridicule 
a poor migrant family who wasted some of 
their surplus food handouts and now we have 
beaten them a thousand times over, but we 
have more to lose because I believe here we 
have also jeopardized the ownership of our 
farm in the process.” 

“I have nothing against any farmer who 
got the money and it’s not a case of whether 
he deserved it or not. No one deserved an 
outright grant if money was going to be 
available, it should have been as a loan at 
the going interest rate, with a solid lien back 
on the property and with a lenient repay- 
ment time.” 

“Some very well to do farmers received the 
grant, in fact, I personally know of only two 
farmers in Oceana County who were eligible 
last spring, who didn't get the free money. 
Their resistance to the handout was only 
noticed by their friends, hopefully mine can 
stir up public anger to bring their nonsense 
to a halt.” 

“If we don't, I see eventual collapse of the 
free enterprise system by destroying the in- 
centive of people producing and paying taxes 
and seeing it squandered by politicians and 
bureaucrats in this sort of manner.” 

“I think it will be 100 percent effective be- 
cause I still believe if you expose such idiocy 
it will bring pressure on the politicians and 
bureaucrats to end the program.” 

“I think the farmers’ conscience will 
bother many of them to the extent they will 
give back the money and help in the fight to 
kill the legislation and with the general pub- 
lic I'm hoping they're not so fat and uncon- 
cerned that they can’t take time to send a 
page ad and a letter to the political repre- 
sentatives” 
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BICENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION 


HON. ORVAL HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commemoration is indeed a challenge to 
all Americans. As we enter our third cen- 
tury, we are struck by the realization 
that our Nation has developed from an 
era of independence to one of inter- 
dependence. The three themes of the 
Commemoration—heritage, festival, and 
horizons—all suggest the worldwide 
significance of the Commemoration. 

The Commemoration will focus on the 
values and aspirations Americans share 
with many other peoples of the world. 
These shared ideals provide a significant 
base for furthering international mutual 
understanding and two-way communica- 
tion extending far beyond 1976. 

Nongovernmental communication and 
people-to-people relations influence the 
ways in which nations cooperate in 
solving world problems. The greater the 
mutual understanding and respect be- 
tween peoples, the greater the likelihood 
that differences will be resolved ration- 
ally and peaceably. The worldwide efforts 
of Rotary International are an outstand- 
ing example of people-to-people diplo- 
macy in action. 

In his remarks before the Rotary Club 
of New York recently, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Alan A. Reich 
describes the international opportunity 
of our Bicentennial Commemoration and 
suggests ways in which other peoples and 
Americans can further mutual under- 
standing in the process of commemorat- 
ing the Bicentennial. Because I consider 
this theme so important to all Americans 
and peoples of the world, I would like to 
share Mr. Reich’s remarks with my 
colleagues and include them as part of 
my remarks: 

BICENTENNIAL CHALLENGE—STRENGTHENING 

INTERNATIONAL MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 
(Remarks of Deputy Assistant Secretary of 

State for Educational and Cultural Affairs 

Allan A. Reich) 

INTRODUCTION 

It is a pleasure and privilege to address 
again the New York Rotary Club and particu- 
larly on the subject of the “Bicentennial 
Challenge and Strengthening International 
Mutual Understanding.” New York City has, 
since its settlement, led in the development 
of the nation and of the American ideals to 
be commemorated in 1976, New York sym- 
bolizes for the United States and the world 
the internationalism and global concern re- 
quired of Americans as we enter our third 
century. 

A. The American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commemoration Is International 

Each of the Bicentennial themes (heritage, 
festival, and horizons) designated by the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Adminis- 
tration has international implications. The 
heritage theme recalls the ethnic origins and 
diversity of America and the fact that our 
way of life owes much to other peoples of 
the world. The contributions of other peo- 
ples find rich expression in American life. 
Reflecting together upon this heritage will 
result in much useful international dialogue. 
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Recently I somewhat mistakenly referred 
to “our Bicentennial Commemoration” in a 
conversation with a cabinet minister of an- 
other nation. He interrupted and said some- 
what sharply, “ “The Spirit of ‘76’ belongs to 
us, too, you know!” The remark brought 
home to me the fact that others around 
the world share with us the ideals set forth 
in our Declaration of Independence. 

The festival theme suggests the opportu- 
nities international visitors will have to dis- 
cover and get to know America and our 
people. Over a year ago, the President, 
through the Department of State and our 
embassies, officially invited other nations to 
participate in the Commemoration. It will 
be much more than a celebration, more than 
parades, and more than fireworks, There will 
be cultural, sports, arts and other attractions 
both in the United States and abroad which 
should enhance the mutual appreciation of 
achievements and understanding. 

Last month, this appreciation for the 
American system and leadership in overcom- 
ing the Watergate problem and preserving 
democracy was expressed by leaders and 
writers around the world, One Asian news- 
paper, traditionally anti-American, com- 
mented, “Never before have the ideals of 
freedom and democracy emerged more tri- 
umphant than from the trial and torment 
of Watergate. ... The whole world,” the edito- 
rial concluded, “owes this land and people a 
solemn homage... .” 

We are seen by peoples around the world 
as the conscience for democracy, and they 
wish to help ensure its durability into the 
third century. 

The horizons theme of the Bicentennial is 
perhaps the most important to all of us be- 
cause it looks to the future. The notion of 
the continuing revolution and all it stands 
for is captured in the growing awareness 
that we are interdependent; if mankind is 
indeed to survive, we must cooperate. Prob- 
lems which a few years ago were national, 
now are global. Our neighbors’ problems are 
ours, and vice versa, Improving the quality 
of life is a world-wide challenge. Concerns 
with population, inflation, use of resources 
require cooperative action. Strengthened in- 
formal relationships and people-to-people 
bonds help improve the climate for coopera- 
tion in solving these problems which know 
no national boundaries, The Commemoration 
will focus not only on the U.S. future, but 
also on goals and aspirations for mankind. 

B. People-to-People Relations Further In- 
ternational Mutual Understanding and are 
Relevant to World Peace. 

Formal diplomatic channels, of course, are 
crucial for the conduct of official business 
and the resolution of differences between 
nations. To an unprecedented degree, how- 
ever, the problems nations confront, the 
means they choose to solve them, and even 
the perceptions people of one country have 
of another, evolve outside official channels. 
Diplomacy has gone public. Foreign rela- 
tions are no longer the exclusive domain of 
the professional diplomat. The tone and con- 
tent of our international relations are set 
by the vastly expanding contacts which oc- 
cur between Americans and other peoples of 
the world, 

The geometric increase in citizen involve- 
ment in world affairs has special significance 
for the diplomat. When people-to-people 
bonds and communications networks are 
fully developed, there will be a greater readi- 
ness to seek accommodation, and to negoti- 
ate. When people know and understand each 
other and appreciate their differences, the 
likelihood of confrontation diminishes, and 
prospects for peaceful solutions are enhanced. 
This rationale governs the interest of the 
State Department in the furtherance of 
meaningful people-to-people interchange. 

In the past few years, scholars increasingly 
have studied the relevance of informal, non- 
governmental communications activities to 
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matters of war and peace. Social scientists 
are developing a more scientific base for these 
transnational cross-cultural communications 
activities. Their research suggests that the 
existence of informal communications tends 
to reduce the level of tension when conflicts 
of interest occur and contributes to a climate 
of opinion in which conflicts may be nego- 
tiated more effectively. Second, informal re- 
lationships create a greater openness in in- 
dividual attitudes toward other nations, peo- 
ples, and cultures, These predispositions also 
lead to greater readiness to communicate 
and to resolye differences peaceably. Third, 
social scientists tell us that international co- 
operation and two-way exchange contribute 
to world-mindedness and to an internation- 
alist perspective on what otherwise might 
be viewed as purely national problems. Fin- 
ally, international people-to-people relation- 
ships help develop enduring networks of 
communication which cut across boundaries 
and reduce the likelihood of polarization 
along political or nationalist lines, The Bi- 
centennial Commemoration is both cause and 
opportunity for expanding and strengthen- 
ing these people-to-people relationships. 

C. Many Bicentennial International Activi- 
ties are Underway. 

As you know, the Bicentennial Commemo- 
ration has no single national focus. It is 
nationwide, involving all our states, com- 
munities and people. Many other govern- 
ments of the world, as well as private indi- 
viduals and organizations of other nations 
have asked the Department of State and the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Admin- 
istration for suggestions as to what they 
might do to commemorate the Bicentennial 
and in the process strengthen ties with the 
American people, Many exciting Bicentennial 
projects are being planned by other nations. 
They include: 

Chairs in American studies to be estab- 
lished in foreign universities. 

Symphony orchestra tours to the United 
States. 

National folk group participation in the 
Smithsonian Folklife Festival and in com- 
munity festivals throughout the United 
States. 

Endowment of library collections of Amer- 
icana. 

Establishment of chairs for studies about 
foreign nations in American universities. 

A number of historical books, studies, and 
films about the American experience are be- 
ing commissioned. ° 

Conferences on historical and philosophical 
subjects are being convened abroad, 

Theatre and opera groups, museum col- 
lections, and traveling exhibits will be sent 
to the United States. 

As other nations are developing their Bi- 
centennial plans, it is heartening to note 
Americans too are incorporating an inter- 
national dimension in their planning. Many 
of the local programs being organized and 
carried out by state and community Bicen- 
tennial groups involve peoples of other na- 
tions. Here in New York, you have a number 
of exciting international projects. Among 
them: 

Operation Sail which is a visit of tall- 
masted sailing vessels from sround the 
world to come to New York City on July 4, 
1976. 

The World Theatre Festival, a non-profit 
foundation, to sponsor appearances of distin- 
guished theatre companies from around the 
world, 

The International Salute featuring exhibits 
from other nations. 

The South Street Seaport Restoration Proj- 
ect in Lower Manhattan which will recall 
New York’s early maritime connections with 
the rest of the world, 

Statue of Liberty events will feature the 
importance of immigration to the develop- 
ment of the United States. 

Across the nation programs aimed at pro- 
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viding international focus for the Bicenten- 
nial horizons program and at improving 
understanding over the long term include: 

The American Host Program, through its 
“Meet the Americans” project, is organizing 
home hospitality for foreign visitors. 

Numerous international conferences are 
being planned, 

The World Theatre Festival will extend to 
other American cities. 

A Bicentennial World Food Conference 
will be held at Iowa State University. 

The California Bicentennial Commission 
is sponsoring a publications program on 
ethnic contributions to California history. 

People-to-Peoplie International, organized 
in 23 countries, is developing a coordinated 
program to provide homestays and exchanges 
for international visitors, 

Operation Sail '76, like the World Theatre 
Festival, is a privately sponsored project 
which will reach other American cities as 
well as New York. 

The American Council of Polish Cultural 
Clubs has already organized a poster contest 
on Polish immigration to the United States. 

The American Medical Association is invit- 
ing counterpart associations of other coun- 
tries to attend their 1976 annual convention 
to review medical contributions to man’s 
health over the past 200 years. 

The American Association of Museums is 
organizing a program for American museums 
to illustrate foreign contributions to Ameri- 
ca's development. 

Sister Cities International plans to in- 
crease to 1,976 the number of U.S. and for- 
eign cities affiliated in sister city relation- 
ships by the Bicentennial year. 

The American Historical Association is 
offering a prize to the author of the best 
historical work on the American Revolution 
written in a language other than English. 

I have singled out here projects that are 
essentially international in character. I would 
emphasize, however, that there are interna- 
tional dimensions in many projects that are 
thought of initially as purely domestic in 
nature. One of the most promising, in my 
opinion, is the recently announced American 
Issues Forum conceived by Walter Cronkite. 
The Forum is intended to effect a year-long 
nationwide dialogue by people in all walks of 
life and all levels of education concerning 
the values which have characterized our na- 
tional development and their relevance to 
the future. One of the nine major issues to 
be discussed is “America’s Role in the World, 
Past, Present and Future.” 


D. The challenge of interdependence 


In government and in the private sector, 
there is much to be done. Service organiza- 
tions, such as Rotary International through 
its people-to-people programs, are doing an 
outstanding job. Rotary’s international 
youth exchange, involving 700 youths 
throughout the world annually, is a model 
program with considerable impact. 

The Rotary Club matching program, which 
links Rotary Clubs in 150 countries with 
counterpart clubs for direct Rotarlan-to- 
Rotarian relationships and shared service 
projects is equally impressive. Rotary’s world 
community service program has helped peo- 
ple throughout the world. Through Rotary 
International's small business clinic program, 
many individuals in less developed countries 
have been helped to self-sufficiency and com- 
munity contribution. 

Two other elements of the overall Rotary 
International outreach are especially mean- 
ingful. First, the mere existence of some 
15,000 Rotary Clubs joining 750,000 Rotar- 
ians in 150 countries is a potent force for 
mutual understanding. Rotary is made up of 
leaders from all segments of society; this 
fraternal relationship—professional to pro- 
fessional, businessman to businessman, and 
so on—generates good will among millions 
throughout the world. 
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Another service which Rotary Clubs per- 
form is the furtherance of international 
person-to-person relationships by others in 
their communities. In visits throughout the 
United States, I have been impressed with 
the extent to which Rotary and other serv- 
ice clubs have initiated and developed sister 
city affiliations, people-to-people exchanges, 
international hospitality programs, and in- 
ternational activities of local performing 
arts and sports groups. These activities con- 
tribute to strengthened bonds between par- 
ticipating local groups and their counter- 
parts in other nations. 

I have been asked by leaders of private 
organizations what they might do to increase 
international understanding. Frankly, I can- 
not imagine a more significant organizational 
outreach, either in concept or in program, 
than that of Rotary International. 

I would urge Rotary and other organiza- 
tions to do more of the same—demonsirat- 
ing so well the capacity for commitment of 
the American people in solving that most 
important of all human problems, the 
achievement of a sustained world peace, by 
sponsoring exchanges, providing community 
leadership in international programming, 
helping peoples of other nations to become 
less dependent, and strengthening Interna- 
tional ties among key individuals and groups. 
Specifically, I urge you to undertake in whole 
or in part the following 12-point program: 

1. Expand home hospitality and com- 
munity orientation programs for interna- 
tional visitors (including doctors and other 
professionals, businessmen, and diplomats). 

2. Develop programs for continuing ties 
with the international alumni of U.S. uni- 
versities and colleges. 

3. Expand and strengthen programs of 
art, sports, and cultural interchange. Sup- 
port established people-to-people, youth, 
sister-city and binational exchange pro- 
grams. 

4. Develop and improve community pro- 
grams for foreign students to enhance their 
experience while in the United States; utilize 
foreign students as a community resource 
in improving cross-cultural awareness of 
Americans, 

5. Internationalize community involve- 
ment by affiliating with an appropriate in- 
ternational organization in cooperation with 
the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. 

6. Strengthen relationships with profes- 
sional counterpart organizations in other 
countries, 

7. Expand programs of international inter- 
change involving America’s ethnic and racial 
minority groups, drawing upon their special 
sensitivity and competence in cross-cultural 
communication. 

8. Form international institutional link- 
ages affiliating universities, hospitals, schools, 
institutes, libraries, and museums for ex- 
change relationships. 

9. Establish university chairs of interna- 
tional studies. 

10. Develop programs to ensure greater 
cross-cultural sensitivity and awareness of 
American participants in international ac- 
tivities. 

11. Enlist the support and cooperation of 
U.S. corporations operating internationally 
for meaningful public service activities; ob- 
tain foundation support for cross-cultural 
programs. 

12. Maximize the goodwill generated by 
ensuring public support and visibility for 
these activities both here and abroad. 

The challenge, the Bicentennial challenge 
of interdependence, is to improve mecha- 
nisms for the long-term so that as these ac- 
tivities are expanded, improved in quality, 
and institutionalized they will contribute in 
ways which will not sacrifice private sector 
initiative, dynamism, and diversity. 

Such a program, suggested by the Bicen- 
tennial Commemoration, will be very much 
in the U.S. national interest as well as in 
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mankind’s interest of providing an improved 
climate for solving our global problems. As 
Secretary of State Kissinger stated recently, 
“An interdependent world requires not mere- 
ly the resources but the vision and creativ- 
ity of us all. We have come from independ- 
ence to interdependence. 

I thank the Rotary Club of New York and 
Rotary Clubs throughout the United States 
for your very real contribution in meeting 
the Bicentennial challenge of interdepend- 
ence and helping to build the “human foun- 
dations of the structure of peace.” 

Thank you. 


MATSUNAGA INTRODUCES EMER- 
GENCY JOBS BILL 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, un- 
employment increased significantly in 
the month of October. The overall job- 
less rate climbed to 6 percent, up from 
5.4 percent in August and 5.8 percent in 
September. To add to this dismal picture 
of unemployment, the jobless rate for 
teenagers rose from 16.7 percent in the 
month of September to 16.9 percent in 
October, surpassing previous post- 
World War II highs. 

The Depariment of Labor indicates 
that unemployment compensation bene- 
fits for a 6 percent jobless rate could cost 
as much a $9.5 billion. This could rise to 
over $12 billion if a 7 percent jobless 
rate was reached. This Nation cannot af- 
ford this cost, in dollars or in the af- 
front to human dignity. 

In the light of these disheartening de- 
velopments, I am compelled to introduce 
the Emergency Jobs Act of 1974, which 
is designed to provide additional public 
service jobs as the unemployment rate 
rises. 

The bill would authorize appropria- 
tions for public service employment 
programs to make the following sums 
available: $1 billion for any 12 month 
period in which the rate of unemploy- 
ment averages 4.5 percent or more for 
3 consecutive months; an additional $1 
billion when it averages 5 percent or 
more; an additional $1 billion when it 
averages 5.5 percent or more; an addi- 
tional $1 billion when it averages 6 per- 
cent or more and such additional sums 
as may be necessary because of increases 
in the average rate of unemployment 
above 6 percent. Funds would be appor- 
tioned among prime sponsors as fol- 
lows: 50 percent on the basis of the 
number of unemployed in the prime 
sponsor’s area in proportion to the total 
number of unemployed; and 50 percent 
on the basis of the severity of unem- 
ployment as well as the number of un- 
employed in excess of 4.5 percent. This is 
the same formula which was established 
under the Emergency Employment Act. 

In view of the current economic crisis, 
it is imperative that strong and effec- 
tive measures be pursued without any 
delay. The Emergency Jobs Act of 1974 
is one such measure, and I urge its early 
approval. 
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DETENTE AND THE FUTURE OF 
BERLIN 


HON. BEN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the creation of a fortified wall di- 
viding the city, Berlin has been a sym- 
bol in Germany and the entire world of 
the diametrically opposed views of the 
rights of people that are held in the 
Communist and the free worlds. Now, 
with so much discussion of détente and 
this past month the recognition of East 
Germany by the United States, we may 
have lost sight of the continual mean- 
ing and importance of Berlin in the 
world. 

In a moving speech recently in Berlin, 
the leading German publisher, Axel 
Springer, provided a somber message to 
the Western World of continued repres- 
sion of the people in East Germany under 
the Communist government there. 
Speaking before several thousand refu- 
gees from communism, he noted that de- 
spite détente rhetoric the wall still 
divides Berlin. Moreover, in just the past 
2 years: 

The “German Democratic Republic,” the 
Soviet Union and other East Block coun- 
tries have infringed the letter and the spirit 
of the four power agreement and the treaties 
with the East German Government on 63 
occasions. 


Rather than relinquishing in their 
drive toward the eventual domination 
of all of Western Europe, the Soviets, ac- 
cording to Springer, have used détente as 
a screen for the realization of this ob- 
jective. In particular Berlin has become 
increasingly isolated from the rest of 
Germany. He refers back to a quote from 
Lenin that: 

Whoever holds Berlin, holds Germany and 
whoever holds Germany, holds Europe. 


The Soviets fear any genuine elec- 
tions to determine the future of all of 
Berlin or Germany, but instead maintain 
tremendous military strength in the area 
to prevent any genuinely popular revolt 
as in Hungary or Czechoslovakia. 
Springer strongly criticizes Western 
World figures who speak of “recognizing 
realities” in order to justify the accept- 
ance of a divided Germany and Europe. 
Through such a rationalization principles 
are abandoned. Instead he argues that: 

Human fights, the right to live in one’s 
own country, and the right of self-deter- 
mination, these are the triple constellation 
of our aspirations. 


Sensitive to the horrors visited upon 
his own country and the rest of the world 
by Hitler, he cautions us not to lose sight 
of the fact that “Soviet imperialism rep- 
resents the greatest and most dangerous 
evii facing the world today.” Conse- 
quently: 

A policy of détente would be critically 
dangerous if it were simply aiding and abet- 
ting an immoral and abhorrent tyranny 
over half the world. 


The cogent comments of Springer on 
détente and its meaning to the future 
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freedom of the people of Europe should 
be carefully studied in this country as we 
proceed in negotiations with the Soviets. 
I therefore insert the following excerpts 
from Springer’s speech in the RECORD 
at this point: 

BERLIN—ÜŪAPITAL OF THE GERMAN NATION 


(Translation of a speech by Axel Springer 
at Berlin on September 8th, 1974) 


PART I 


The man who was once Mayor of Berlin, 
said to you nine years ago when he spoke on 
the occasion of ‘Tag der Heimat,” Homeland 
Day: 

“A place where a struggle is going on about 
Justice, about human rights, the right of 
self-determination and the right to live in 
your own country, is not a place where free- 
dom is threatened.” This is one of the 
phrases often heard in Berlin in those days, 
which one can subscribe to without reserva- 
tion, Today, I also want to speak to you 
about the right to one’s native country, 
human rights and the right of self-determi- 
nation. And a few other things; although 
nowadays he who talks about justice and 
freedom, will be called an enemy of peace. 

This is the 25th time that you, the Berlin 
Expellees Association, are commemorating 
“Tag der Heimat”. 25 years is a quarter of 
a century; but it is merely a moment in the 
whole of history, a sub-division resulting 
from the use of decimal numbers. I am par- 
ticularly) sensitive to numbers. For me, the 
number 7, the basic unit in the story of crea- 
tion, has a symbolic force. And there is con- 
siderable reason to believe that this signifi- 
cance embodies a metaphysical and bio- 
logical truth. If this is so, the 28 years (4 
times 7) which have passed since 1946, that 
is since the beginning of the division of Ber- 
lin, sre of more significance than the undis- 
tinguished figure corresponding to a quarter 
of a century; 4 times 7, this is good reason for 
believing that here we have a break in his- 
tory. 

The end of an epoch? Or a new beginning? 
That is the question. This is the guiding 
theme of my talk. 


A pivotal stage of history 


Most of you are aware of my recognition 
of obligation to Israel. This is in line with 
my political, historical and religious con- 
cepts which I have arrived at as a result of 
my long and anguished struggle with the 
problem of the second world war and the 
question of the guilt of our German nation. 

And you also know that I regard the Ger- 
man relationship to Israel and the associated 
question of reparation to the Jewish people 
as a cardinal point of Germany policy. 

This is not only because I regard these 
policies as a sign of genuineness of our purifi- 
cation, but also because I consider that sup- 
port for this people which has suffered so 
much, and assistance for its national security 
must have a lucky effect on our own struggle 
for our national existence and will more 
than anything else re-establish our name in 
the world. Nevertheless, I do not allow my- 
self to be hypnotised by this radical accep- 
tance of German guilt, which I stand by ab- 
solutely, and it does not blind me to historical 
facts, 

It is my opinion, which I make no attempt 
to conceal, that the reproach which the 
Swiss historian Carl Burckhardt (a man of 
remarkable intellect) made against the west- 
ern powers, is a matter of historical fact: 

This was that these powers failed to sup- 
port Germany after the first world war and 
that, by their mistrust, they provoked it, in- 
stead of strengthening it by a sensible rap- 
prochement, for so long that eventually there 
arose a man who was to mobilise the masses 
and rouse the people to support a policy of 
violence. And this above all (and here I am 
quoting from a letter of Carl Burckhardt to 
the poet Hugo von Hofmannsthal of 12th No- 
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vember 1925)—-Burckhardt said: “Everyone 
is constantly watching Germany as though 
any decisive action will come from there and 
as though all danger originates from there, 
and behind the screen of this phenomenon of 
Germany, one is not aware of what is going 
on behind the curtain of the German 
borders.” 

Carl Burckhardt was referring to Soviet 
Russia. 

“Do you”, his letter continued, “do you be- 
lieve for one moment that if everything were 
to go into the melting pot again, that this 
German Republic would be able to resist the 
pull of Marxist-Slavism? Pan-Slavism with 
all the dynamism of a new religion?” 

And Burckhardt gave a warning against 
identifying Germany as a danger for the 
world whilst (I quote) “whilst the real threat 
is gathering behind this German facade, be- 
tween the Baltic and the Pacific ocean, over 
a land area of a size which humanity has 
never yet seen.” 

And this prophecy was made in 1925. 

And now let us hear what a world-famous 
Jewish intellectual born in Berlin wrote to 
me 49 years later, a fortnight ago, from 
London: 

“It would be so much simpler if we could 
attribute the blame for a tragedy with such 
catastrophic consequences as the Hitler peri- 
od, to the crimes of a single nation and hence 
by elimination of this nation prevent a re- 
currence in the future for all time. 

Unfortunately, however, reality is nowhere 
near as simple as this and beliefs of this kind 
are dangerous illusions. While the Hitlerite 
gangs in Germany were committing their 
crimes, the crimes of the Stalinist tyranny 
in Russia were taking place, ... the number 
of these runs into untold millions.” 

This shows a grasp of historical reality 
comparable to that of Carl Burckhardt and 
it defines the problem precisely. 


Soviet imperialiism—the greatest of ail evils 


I accept the view that it is possible for 
peoples to fall victims to demonism. And I 
support the view of Carl Burckhardt and my 
learned friend in London that Soviet impe- 
rialism represents the greatest and most 
dangerous evil facing the world today. 

However, this is a point on which opinions 
are divided in our country. The American 
Senator Henry Jackson, critic of Dr. Kissin- 
ger, has repeatedly said that a policy of 
détente must be based on human rights. 
According to Jackson, and also George Meany, 
the President of the American trade unions 
organisation, there can be no détente unless 
the Soviets abandon their power politics and 
their immoral principles. Or in simpler terms: 
unless Moscow gives up its intention to com- 
pel the world by force, lies and terror, to sub- 
mit to the Soviet yoke. 

The strategy of attrition and starvation 


A policy of détente would. be critically 
dangerous if it were simply aiding and abet- 
ting an immoral and abhorrent tyranny (a 
hell on earth) over half the world. Many of 
you escaped from this hell only with giffi- 
culty and at high cost. However, the danger 
has not been exorcised. Where could the need 
for a re-thinking of our attitudes be pro- 
claimed with more justice than in the capital 
of the German people which is at the same 
time the German town with the largest num- 
ber of refugees? 

This is where resistance must begin. This 
is the place where there must be no capitula- 
tion to the aggression of Soviet imperialism. 
Berlin, all of Berlin is Moscow's main target 
on the way to the Atlantic. Its strategy is 
attrition. Starvation, 

The city is losing its life blood. In 1973 
the excess of deaths over births was more 
than 21,000—the worst figures since 1946, 
And nearly 10,000 more German citizens left 
the city than came into it. But for an in- 
flux of 16,000 foreign workers the position 
would have been serious. Worst of all how- 
ever: Berlin’s right to exercise the functions 
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of a capital city was surrendered, Since the 
four-power agreement, there have been no 
Official visits by the Bonn Government to 
Berlin. And what about the Party Confer- 
ence that used to take place here? 

The shifting of this year’s Free Democratic 
Party Conference to Hamburg is rightly re- 
garded by Berliners as the most striking piece 
of complaisance of a Democratic party 
towards Soviet imperialism which has yet 
occurred, 

It cannot be too often repeated: Berlin 
has an unrestricted right to be the capital 
city of the German people. The capital city 
of the German nation which lives on despite 
the frontiers imposed by force. 

This is the particular and exceptional fea- 
ture about Berlin: that it remains a capital 
city despite demarcation lines, fences of 
death and walls of shame. 


Not “a city just like any other” 


It is a special city. Not “a city just like 
any other” as Walter Scheel liked to call it 
when he was Foreign Minister thus making 
his own glib contribution to the degrada- 
tion of Berlin. “Look at this city”, these were 
once the words of Ernest Reuter at a time 
when this city was still a warning, still a 
rock in the ocean, still the sacrificial offering 
of the nation. Look at this city today. What 
will become of it? 

The East German regime will not even 
permit Berlin to have a federal office for 
environmental protection. This, they say, 
would interfere with détente. However, the 
four power agreement, the agreements with 
the East German Government and the policy 
of détente, on the other hand, do not prevent 
the Soviet Block from continuing its 
material, spiritual and political isolation and 
blockade of West Berlin. Within the last two 
years, from August 1972 to August 1974, the 
“German Democratic Republic”, the Soviet 
Union and other East Block countries have 
infringed the letter and the spirit of the 
four power agreement and the treaties with 
the East German Government on 63 
occasions. 

63 occasions! 


Violations of the four power agreement 


These extend from: 

Discrimination against Berlin exhibitors 
at the Brno Trade Fair and the International 
Chemical Industry Fair in Bratislava; 

Refusal of entry permit into East Berlin 
for West Berlin photographic and television 
reporters; 

Hampering the West Berlin Fire Brigade 
in an attempt to rescue a five year old boy 
drowning in the Spree; 

Doubling of the compulsory exchange 
requirements for visitors to East Berlin; 

To the latest trick of the Kremlin which 
consists of eliminating West Berlin works 
from the exhibition of “German. realist 
painting of the 19th century” by refusal to 
give a guarantee of return. 

Are we allowed to remain silent in the 
face of all this? If Berlin is to survive the 
struggle, if it is to remain a vital metropolis 
of the German nation, open to the world, 
and the bell tower of the free world against 
the wall of slavery, then it is necessary that 
now, now at last, a number of things must 
happen: what must be offered in this con- 
text is not merely material advantage. A 
commitment to Berlin must be created; this 
is where the freedom bell of the world hangs. 

People must understand that here they 
are entering the true German capital. This 
right to exercise the functions of the capital 
of the nation is fundamental for Berlin’s 
existence, It is an inalienable fundamental 
right. 

Why is not much more being done to 
enable young people to live a proper life in 
this city? A fraction of the interest sub- 
Sidies and credit aids given to the Hastern 
Bloc and, in my opinion, also a fraction 
of the development aid given to the politi- 
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cally doubtful countries who are so ready to 
hold forth against the free world in the 
United Nations, would be sufficient for this 


purpose. 

Berlin is still the largest industrial town 
in Germany. But this is not enough. There 
are a few measures which are essential for 
guaranteeing the existence of Berlin: 

Measures for safeguarding the future of 

Berlin 

1. There must be no encroaching on the 
resources used for promotion of Berlin; 

2. There must be continued encouragement 
of both German and foreign investment; 

3. Rules must be worked out for guaran- 
teeing the safety of the invested capital; 

4. West Berlin must be included without 
limitation in the mutual law enforcement 
agreement between Bonn and East Berlin; 

5. The Federal Government must ensure 
continuous foreign representation for Berlin; 

6. West Berlin must a: lass be brought into 
the international air transport system on the 
basis of an air traffic agreement; 

7. The Federal Goyernment must take ef- 
fective measures against the raising of the 
amount of compulsory D-Mark exchange; 

8. The western powers must resist every 
attempt by East Berlin to act as a signatory 
power of the four-power agreement. 

These are just a few examples. 

And how often have I heard visitors from 
America, France or England tell me that we 
will have to do a great deal more in order to 
build up our Berlin into a major European 
cultural centre having world wide influence. 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. ROBISON OF New York. Mr. 
Speaker, a singular honor was paid one 
of my distinguished constituents re- 
cently when Ed O’Brien was honored 
at the opening of the Tom Bishop Rodeo 
at the Double-R Ranch in Athens. Pa., 
just across the border from my congres- 
sional district. 

Ed is a man of many parts. He has not 
only been instrumental in bringing the 
late Col. Jim Eskew’s J. E. Ranch Rodeo 
to our area, making Waverly, N.Y., the 
rodeo capital of the East, but he is also 
the proprietor of O’Brien’s Inn at Wav- 
erly. O’Brien’s Inn is one of the out- 
standing dining places I know of, and Ed 
is there daily to meet the countless cus- 
tomers who come back often after they 
have eaten there once. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
will append a brief article from the 
Evening Times concerning this occasion. 

The article follows: 

Ep O'BRIEN To BE HONORED AT OPENING OF 
Tom BISHOP RODEO 

Ed O'Brien, owner and operator of 
O'Brien's Inn, Waverly Hill, Waverly, will be 
honored at the opening performance of the 
Tom Bishop 4-B Ranch Rodeo at the Double 
R Ranch in Athens Friday night. 

Mr. O'Brien is no stranger to the world of 
rodeo. He was one of the businessmen in- 
strumental in bringing the late Col. Jim 
Eskew’'s J.E. Ranch Rodeo to the Valley area, 
and ultimately made Waverly the rodeo 
capital of the East. 

For many years Col. Jim transacted much 
of his rodeo business from a pay telephone in 
the former O'Brien's Daughter on Broad St. 
Waverly. 
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“Mr. Ed,” as he is known by his many 
friends, was one of a group of Waverly busi- 
nessmen who working long to entice Col. Es- 
kew to come to Waverly to establish his 
headquarters in the Talmadge Hill area that 
later became the J.E. Ranch. 

The J.E. Ranch was known the world over 
and for many years the late Col. Jim’s pic- 
ture was in the lobby of the old Madison 
Square Garden where the final rodeo was 
performed. 

“Mr. Ed” never lost his love of the rodeo 
even after the J.E. Ranch Rodeo was dis- 
banded in 1955. When he learned that the 
Double R. Ranch was fanning the flame of 
rodeo in this area a few years back, “Mr. 
Ea” jumped back in the harness and threw 
his full support behind the venture. 

This year will be the largest rodeo of its 
kind to play this area with four big per- 
formances running Aug. 16 through Aug. 
18 with two evening performances and two 
matinees at the Double R Ranch. 

“Mr. Ed” will be honored just before the 
first performance gets underway Friday 
night at 7 p.m. He will be escorted to the 
center of the arena for the honors, represent- 
ing 35 years of direct association with rodeo. 
The presentation will be made by a repre- 
sentative of the Double R Riders Inc., a di- 
vision of the Double R Ranch. 


MISS CHARLOTTE I, BODO: 
TEACHER 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the lives of countless people 
were touched by the dedication of an un- 
selfish and conscientious teacher, Miss 
Charlotte I. Bodo, who left our midst on 
November 15, 1974. At the time of her 
passing, Miss Bodo was teaching at the 
U.S. Department of Defense overseas de- 
pendents’ school in Karamursel, Turkey. 
Services for Miss Bodo were held today 
at St. Marys Church in Holden, W. Va. 

I have visited often in the home of 
Charlotte’s fine parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Bodo of Valley View, Holden, in 
Logan County. Charlotte is survived by 
two wonderful brothers, John Joseph 
Bodo of Melville, public information di- 
rector for the Logan County Board of 
Education, and Victor Bill Bodo of 
Huntington, as well as two fine sisters, 
Mrs. Fred Dean Lucas of Logan and Mrs. 
Charles Horsley of Huntington, W. Va. 

Miss Bodo received her B.A. degree at 
Marshall University in 1952, and her 
M.A. degree at Marshall in 1961. She was 
dean of girls at Chapmanville High 
School and also had taught in the 
Charleston area as well as Michigan and 
Illinois before accepting employment 
with the U.S. Department of Defense. 
Her overseas teaching assignments were 
in London, Korea, Cuba, the Azores, Ber- 
muda, and Bahrain as well as in Turkey. 
She was born in Monayille, Logan Coun- 
ty, and was selected for Who’s Who 
Among American Women in 1968 and 
1969. She was affiliated with the Me- 
morial American Association for Mental 
Deficiency in West Virginia, the Kana- 
wha County Council for Retarded Chil- 
dren, the Medical Auxiliary of the Kana- 
wha Valley Medical Society, the Amer- 
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ican Association of University Women 
and the West Virginia Speech and Hear- 
ing Association. 

She had worked as a recreation thera- 
pist with handicapped groups and was 
recreation director of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf at Jacksonville in 1954-55. 
She was a speech correctionist in the 
Kanawha County school system and also 
taught at Logan Junior High School. 

To know Charlotte Bodo was to know 
a vibrant person with a great sense of 
humor, who loved mankind, who devoted 
her life to helping mankind, and who 
died while carrying out that effort in a 
far-off land. I was glad that her dedi- 
cated work could be honored by the pres- 
ence at her funeral services of Mr. Rob- 
ert Ferguson, Deputy Director of the U.S. 
Department of Defense Overseas De- 
pendents School Branch, 


STE. CROIX FAIR—1974 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the mayor of Lessay “Manche” France, 
the Honorable M. Lecocq, welcomed As- 
tronaut Walter Cunningham and Mrs. 
Cunningham to the Ste. Croix Fair. 

Forty-seven years ago the town of Les- 
say welcomed Charles Lindbergh, and 
only 30 years ago Americans died on 
French soil. Mayor Lecocq and the town 
o* Lessay honored the Cunninghams and 
the memory of those who died in World 
War II. 

I want to take this time to salute the 
citizens of Lessay and their mayor for 
their warm wishes expressed to all Amer- 
icans when they welcomed Colonel Cun- 
ningham. 

The mayor of Lessay, France, the Hon- 
orable M. Lecocq’s address follows: 

Members of Parliament, Colonel Cunning- 
ham, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am particu- 
larly happy and pleased as Mayor of Lessay 
to welcome you here today at the great Ste. 
Croix Fair of 1974 which remains as popular 
and important as ever in spite of the 
weather. We thank you for being here with 
us. 

Colonel Cunningham, it is not because of 
us but rather because of you, our guest of 
honor, that this is a red letter day in this 
region. The Town of Lessay once had the 
great honor to welcome with as much joy 
and happiness the “Messenger of the New 
World” after his wonderful achievement 
through a solo filght across the Atlantic, 
your illustrious compatriot, Colonel Lind- 
bergh, upon his return to the United States 
of America on the 4th of June 1927. 

The guest book of this town in which is 
recorded his famous autograph is the only 
municipal record that was salvaged in our 
bombed ruins of World War II. 

It is indeed with deep emotion that I 
welcome one of the American Astronauts 
whose achievements, as those of Lindbergh 
astonished the world! 

It is through you, a space hero, perform- 
ing most extraordinary deeds inscribed in 
the pages of the history of humanity, that 
we direct our homage and gratitude to that 
great and noble American nation whose 
Power and Might has contributed to restab- 
lish Peace and save Freedom! 
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In expressing our admiration to one of the 
heroes of Apollo VII how could we forget 
those young men who, under the same ban- 
ner of the Stars and Stripes, having crossed 
the Atlantic ocean, have died thirty years 
ago to rescue our old continent from oppres- 
sion! 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to re- 
member them at this particular time when 
we honor one of the Pioneers of Space, Col- 
onel Walter Cunningham and his charming 
wife. 

I raise my glass to his and your Good 
Health! May the 1974 Fair of Ste. Croix be 
instrumental in having all of you keep a 
good remembrance of the Town of Lessay, 
of Normandy and of our beautiful country, 
France! 


ARM IN ARM WITH GEORGE MEANY 


HON. ROBERT P. HANRAHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. HANRAHAN, Mr. Speaker, despite 
the many differences in beliefs of pro- 
union and antiunion people, there are 
many similarities in views. I have been 
in agreement with Mr. George Meany 
several times myself. Labor unions favor 
strong economic growth in this country 
as do I and many other people. For the 
interest of my colleagues, I wish to in- 
sert the following Wall Street Journal 
editorial: 

ARM IN ARM WITH GEORGE MEANY 
If George Meany, 80, ever decides it is time 


to begin a second career, perhaps he would 
consider a job writing editorials for this 
newspaper. Then again, if he does not read us 
regularly, he may not realize that in recent 
years his view of the world has frequently 
come to coincide with ours. 

After all, we do share an economic bias with 


organized labor, both favoring economic 
growth at a time when that traditional Amer- 
ican goal is being increasingly questioned. 
In pondering the nation’s economy from his 
vantage point, Mr. Meany speaks for what he 
believes is best for labor. We try to consider 
what is best for business and labor, and, 
ultimately, the public, Because we almost 
invariably conelude that what is best for 
these elements of the private sector is less 
interference by government, as a matter of 
course we fall into agreement with Mr. 
Meany at least half the time, At times we 
part company with him when he thinks he 
can improve the condition of labor at the 
expense of business by joining forces with 
the government. 

Because we are now in a period of more 
rapid encroachment by the government on 
the private sector, with labor and capital 
being cramped directly or indirectly, it is 
no wonder that Mr. Meany has been feeling 
uncomfortable. Just as he sensed that the 
McGovern candidacy in 1972 represented a 
threat to economic growth, he now worries 
that congressional Democrats will interpret 
their landslide at the polls as a mandate to 
take McGovern-like actions, accelerating the 
encroachment of government on the private 
sector in ways that give him pause. 

Once again the other day we found our- 
selves arm in arm with Mr. Meany on the 
subject of wage and price controls, He 
shrewdly perceives what is running through 
the minds of the Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress as they plan to give President Ford au- 
thority to relmpose controls. Democrats like 
Senators Mansfield and Humphrey, he said, 
“want to load this depression onto the other 
party. Their motives are political.” If things 
get bad, the Democrats will either be in posi- 
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tion to blame Mr. Ford for not imposing 
controls, and if he does, they can harpoon 
him for the damage the controls would do. 
If they were really serious, they’d legislate 
mandatory controls and live with their re- 
sults. 

We've consistently sided with Mr, Meany 
on this issue, at times jointly opposing the 
desires of a majority in the business com- 
munity, those who thought they could get 
an edge over labor by joining forces with the 
government, But on other important issues, 
the tensions between capital and labor have 
kept them from joining in a defense of the 
private sector. Businessmen have fond dreams 
of getting government to break up the labor 
unions, Labor enthusiastically backs politi- 
cians who espouse the taxing of capital and 
the fracturing of “Dig business.” 

With the assistance of labor, “profit” has 
become such an onerous term that one corp- 
orate executive we know plans to drop the 
word from his company’s annual report, call- 
ing the bottom line “savings” instead, which 
is what it is. He should also consider not 
paying “dividends” and pay “interest on 
equity” instead. Could Mr. Meany applaud 
corporate “savings,” recognizing that. with- 
out them there is no capital formation and 
economic growth? He would not, nor would 
we expect him to, if “savings” increased at 
the expense of labor. 

But what if the sayings of both elements 
of the private sector, management and labor, 
could increase? Labor could keep more of 
what it produces and so could capital—if only 
government could be persuaded to take less. 
A determined effort to restrain the growth of 
government spending would do just that, by 
permitting the systematic reduction of taxes 
on capital and labor. Government spending 
and revenues can only be permitted to in- 
crease as & share of real economic growth, 
not as a result of inflation. 

We suspect Mr. Meany has come to under- 
stand this implicitly, which is why he sud- 
denly seems so uncomfortable with the “veto- 
proof” Congress he helped elect. Unless we 
are wrong, the country is in for another 
two years of government expansion at the 
expense of capital and labor, after which time 
Mr. Meany may be ready to take up an edi- 
torial pen. 


COMPETITION WOULD SPUR THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
it should not be necessary to speak in 
great detail or at great length about the 
unfortunate manner in which the U.S. 
Post Office is functioning. 

Postal rates continue to increase, and 
postal deficits continue to increase along 
with them. The Post Office has seen fit 
to enter into a number of business ven- 
tures which tend to detract from the pos- 
sible efficiency of its postal operations, 
yet postal officials insist that rates must 
go up at the very moment when service 
is deteriorating. 

The U.S. Post Office has a monopoly 
with regard to the delivery of first class 
mail, a monopoly which is written into 
the law. Private companies are permitted 
by law to deliver second and third class 
mail, and make a profit doing so. Second 
and third class mail, U.S. postal officials 
argue, is the most costly and least profit- 
able. Yet the U.S. Post Office shows a 
continuing deficit despite its monopoly 
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hold on the delivery of first class mail— 
the most profitable undertaking in the 
postal system. Something is obviously 
wrong. 

What we desperately need is competi- 
tion in the delivery of mail. Economist 
Milton Friedman notes: 

One obstacle to competition is a lack of 
imagination. Our minds are not fertile 
enough to enyisage the miracles that un- 
fettered enterprise can accomplish, in mail 
seryice as in other areas—rapid delivery 
within a city by pneumatic tubes and be- 
tween cities by facsimile wire, much more 
extensive use of traveling post offices instead 
of monuments to the political pull of the 
Postmaster General and the local congress- 
men, and so on ad infinitum, 


An articulate advocate of competition 
in the delivery of first class mail is John 
L. Ryan, a former member and chairman 
of the U.S. Postal Rate Commission. 

In August, Mr. Ryan was interviewed 
on the Manion Forum radio program by 
Clarence Manion, former dean of the 
University of Notre Dame School of Law. 

Asked for his solution to current postal 
problems, Mr. Ryan declared that: 

I think there is a very good solution ... 
and that is the repeal of those portions of 
the Private Express Statutes which confer 
the monopoly status on the Postal Service. 
The result of this would be to let free enter- 
prise competition pick up that portion of 
what is now the Postal Service's Monopoly 
business, which the Postal Service simply 
can’t handle in accordance with the cus- 
tomer's desires and requirements. 


Mr. Ryan expressed the view that: 

This would be as good for the Postal Serv- 
ice as it would be for the users, because it Is 
my clear cut opinion that the Postal Service, 
particularly in large cities, is giving all of the 
indications of a business which is operating 
under a massive overload. 


Several other advantages would result 
from such an approach. Mr. Ryan 
declared: 

First of all, it is not the nature of a mo- 
nopoly to tailor services to customer require- 
ments. ... Free enterprise would introduce s 
variety of new services which would succeed 
or fail according to how the public received 
them. ... One of the bad effects of monopoly 
and regulation . . . is the stifling effect which 
it has on technological innovation, and this 
is certainly true as can be seen by the labor 
intensity nature of the Postal Service today, 


I wish to share with my colleagues the 
thoughtful analysis of our postal prob- 
lems presented by John L. Ryan on the 
Manion Forum of August 25, 1974 and 
insert into the Record the text of that 
program: 

COMPETITION WOULD SPUR THE POSTAL 

SERVICE 
PRIVATE CARRIERS COULD TAILOR SERVICE TO 
FIT CUSTOMER NEEDS 
(By Mr. John L. Ryan) 

DEAN MANION. With me here at the micro- 
phone now is John L., Ryan, a prominent 
Indiana businessman and former member 
and Chairman of the U.S. Postal Rate Com- 
mission. Since leaving the postal service 
some months ago, Mr. Ryan has stated in 
testimony before the Congressional Commit- 
tee on Postal Service and on radio and tele- 
vision that the present statutory monopoly 
held by the United States Postal Commis- 
sion for the transmission and delivery of so- 
called First Class mail should be ended so 
as to permit private enterprise to compete 
with the U.S. Postal Service for the trans- 
action of this particular business in the 
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interest of better mail service at possible 
lower costs. 

This suggestion involves technical and 
legal complications which the public has 
difficulty comprehending and which Mr. 
Ryan, in view of his important official ex- 
perience in the Postal Service, is well qual- 
ified to explain. I am delighted that he has 
consented to give us this explanation. 

Mr. Ryan, welcome to the Manion Forum. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you, Dean Manion, it’s 
a pleasure to be here. I've been an admirer 
of yours and of the Forum for many years. 

Dean MANION. Mr. Ryan, what is the dif- 
ference between the way the Postal Service 
is run now and the way it operated in the 
days before the Postal Commission was set 
up? 

Mr. Ryan. From a practical point of view, 
that is, from the point of view of the nor- 
mal users of the mail, there is very little 
difference, if any. There were some changes 
in form through the Postal Reorganization 
Act but relatively little in terms of sub- 
stance, although there was a small amount 
of substance. 

Dean Manion. Most Americans were led 
to believe or assumed that mail service 
would improve under the new set up, yet 
mail service seems to have deteriorated. 
There are more public complaints than ever. 
What happened? 

Mr. Ryan. I think there was a good deal 
of enthusiasm over the prospect of a new 
and reformed Postal Service. However, I 
think that inasmuch as the major criteria 
of the service had remained unchanged, the 
improvements simply didn’t occur. I think a 
great deal of that initial enthusiasm is being 
looked at again. 

DEAN MANION. Wasn’t a lot of that initial 
enthusiasm based on the belief that the 
Postal Service was being taken out of poli- 
tics? 

Mr. RYAN. I think it is out of politics in 
the sense of Democrat and Republican. In- 
cidentally, I am not sure that taking it out 
of politics is necessarily a good idea. The 
mail service was much better when it was 
more political. 

Dean Manron. Is it true that Postal Sery- 
ice is by law a government monopoly? Many 
people are under the impression that the 
Constitution so states. 

Mr. Ryan. It does in fact enjoy a monop- 
oly. It is, as economists would say, statu- 
tory, as opposed to any form of a natural or 
special monopoly. However, the monopoly 
power does not reside in the Constitution 
but in a set of laws which is generally re- 
ferred to as the Private Express Statutes. The 
Constitution itself simply mandates the U.S. 
Government to have a mail service. It does 
not mandate a monopoly, nor does it even 
imply it. 

Dean Manton, What is the nature of the 
Private Express Statutory monopoly system, 
are there any exceptions permitted? 

Mr. Ryan. The Private Express Statutes, 
which confer a monopoly status on the 
Postal Service, confer that power on what is 
described in the Statute as “letter mail.” 
Now, the definition of “letter mail” has been 
left up to the Postal Services and it is not 
further described in the Statute as such. 

As far as the average person is concerned, 
the monopoly arrangements in the Post Office 
are about as follows: the Postal Service has 
monopoly control over what we think of as 
mail—that is, letters to and from private 
citizens or to and from citizens and corpora- 
tions, That monopoly also exists by statute in 
respect to financial transactions which go 
through the mail. The mail also carries, in 
addition to messages of the sort just de- 
scribed, periodicals and publications, which 
is second class mail, that is, newspapers, 
magazines, etc. There is no statutory monop- 
oly there, although I understand recently 
the Postal Service has claimed a kind of 
Shadow definition of that as “letter mail,” 
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and then waived the monopoly situation with 
respect to that. 

Third Class mail, which is primarily ad- 
vertising—referred to by many people as 
“junk mail"—is not covered in large measure 
by the monopoly, although there are some 
exceptions to that. And then Fourth Class 
mail, consisting of packages and bulky items 
without messages in them, which does not 
enjoy any monopoly protection at all under 
the current postal definition of “letter mail.” 

Dean Manion. Obviously the results of the 
Postal Service reorganization have not yet 
borne out the initial expectations. What are 
the prospects for the future, in your opinion? 

Automatic cost spiral 

Mr. Ryan. I am not very optimistic. I’m 
afraid that it’s going to be very much more 
of the same, Let me explain that, if I may. 
In the first place, for a large part of its in- 
come in business, the Postal Service is a 
monopoly employer. In the second place, it is 
dealing with an equally monopolistic union, 
and in the third place, the Postal Service is 
what is described as a labor intensity indus- 
try. By that they mean that the vast ma- 
jority, in fact some 85 per cent of the ex- 
penses of carrying and maintaining the fa- 
cilities to carry the mail, is made up of sal- 
aries which are negotiated, for all practical 
points of view, between a monopolistic em- 
ployer and a monopolistic union, This sug- 
gests that there is going to be, as there has 
in the past, very substantial pay raises every 
two years as the union contracts come up 
for negotiation. These costs, in my opinion, 
can only be passed on from now on, at least 
to a large extent, to the First Class mail 
users, 

Dean Manion, Why should a dispropor- 
tionate share of the costs be applied to First 
Class mail? Isn't it the duty of the Postal 
Service to spread these costs equitably? 
Shouldn't all classes of mail pay their own 
way? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, it’s actually the function 
of the Postal Rate Commission, of which I 
was a member, to see that costs and postal 
rates are equitably applied across the board. 
However, there are certain practical con- 
siderations because of this rather unusual 
nature of the Postal Service of being part 
monopoly and part competitive. 

Let me run down through the four major 
classes in terms of where they stand now 
in terms of their rates compared to com- 
petitive or potentially competitive services. 
I'll start with Fourth Class. For a long time 
now Fourth Class has not enjoyed statutory 
monopoly. It not only has potential com- 
petition, it has actual competition. All the 
bus companies, United Parcel Service and 
many private carriers, Railway Express, etc., 
handle packages in competition with the 
Postal Service. They provide essentially the 
same type of service even though they may 
have certain additions to the services that 
are offered by the government, What this 
amounts to, from the point of view of rate, 
is that the Postal Service is already charg- 
ing as much as the market will bear with 
respect to this competition. 

Until fairly recently, the Postal Service 
subsidized Third Class mail. Although the 
cost situation is always difficult to deter- 
mine, I think it’s fair to say that at the 
present time the Third Class mail rate is a 
fair one in terms of absorbing costs from 
the Postal Service. However, it is also at a 
point at which competition from the out- 
side not only can but does in fact exist. So 
here again the Postal Service is up against 
the problem of market competition. 

Now, on Second Class, periodicals, which 
is a relatively small part of the Postal Sery- 
ice’s revenue, they are not yet at the market 
point, that is, they are not at a rate which 
will clear the market in terms of competi- 
tion, However, they are getting closer to that 
and there have been rather whopping per- 
centage increases in Second Class rates in 
recent years. 
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What this amounts to is that rate in- 
creases above the market for Second, Third 
or Fourth Class mail will do the Postal 
Service no good in terms of increasing vol- 
ume or increasing revenue. As a result of 
this, you are up against the ceiling of a 
market in everything but First Class mail, 
Therefore, any increase in costs are going to 
have to be borne, or at least the vast ma- 
jority increase in cost will have to be borne 
by First Class mail, in my opinion. 

DEAN MANION. What about the pleas from 
the publishing industry to the effect that 
many magazines and periodicals will be 
forced to cease publication because they 
and/or their subscribers cannot afford to pay 
further postal increases? 

Mr. Ryan. Of course, I am a very firm be- 
liever in the free market and I think that 
as a general proposition if a business or sery- 
ice oriented organization does not sufficient- 
ly appeal to the public to make money or 
break even at a fair price, that simply means 
that the public doesn’t want their product. 
Therefore, I think that this is the classical 
argument for subsidy which we hear from 
too many areas of the country all the time, 
It is simply another aspect of somebody 
making a decision for the market rather 
than letting the people make the decisions 
for themselves. 

DEAN MANION. You indicate that First Class 
rates are going to go up and up. What about 
all of the glowing predictions we read about 
automation? We are told that it will relieve 
labor costs and save time. What are the 
chances for a more efficient service from this 
direction? 

Constant cost pressure 

Mr. Ryan. I'm afraid the chances for better 
service are very little better than the chances 
for lowered cost. One of the problems which 
the Postal Service faces in terms of this pres- 
Sure for increased costs and prices on First 
Class mail is that it’s almost impossible to 
even hold down costs to the extent that they 
are being held down now without limiting 
services. In fact, you see a Hmiting of services 
going on in the Postal Service all the time. 
One of the things that bothers me is that 
as the cost pressure increases, they may get 
into services which really make a great deal 
of difference to customers. As far as regu- 
larity in the mail service, delivery in the mail 
service is concerned, I see no particular im- 
provement available there. I’m afraid that 
automation is something which the Postal 
Service talks a lot about but has not found 
a@ practical way to implement it. 

Dean MANION. Is there any solution at all, 
in your opinion? Are we faced with an end- 
less succession of rate increases and dete- 
riorating service? 

Mr. Ryan. I think there is a very good 
solution as far as both the Postal Service 
and the users of the mail are concerned, and 
that is the repeal of those portions of the 
Private Express Statutes which confer the 
monopoly status on the Postal Service. The 
result of this would be to let free enterprise 
competition pick up that portion of what is 
now the Postal Service’s monopoly business, 
which the Postal Service simply can't handle 
in accordance with the customer's desires 
and requirements. I say that this would be as 
good for the Postal Service as it would be for 
the users, because iù is my clear-cut opinion 
that the Postal Service, particularly in the 
large cities, is giving all of the indications 
of a business which is operating under a 
massive overload. 

This is one of the reasons why you get 
rather good mail delivery from a metropoli- 
tan area one day and yery poor mail service 
at some other date. There is no consistency, 
there is no consistent flow arrangement or 
flow pattern to the mails. This, I think, would 
be automatically corrected over a brief pe- 
riod of time with competition. 
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I think there are several other advantages. 
First of all, it is not the nature of a monopoly 
to tailor services to customer requirements. 
It is the nature of a monopoly to force re- 
quirements on customers in accordance with 
the services which they want to give. Free 
enterprise would introduce a variety of new 
services Which would succeed or fail accord- 
ing to how the public received them and 
how they evaluate them in terms of their 
cost. There would be new technology, new 
techniques in message transmission. 

One of the bad effects of monopoly and 
regulatory activity is the stifling effect which 
it has on technological Innovation, and this 
is certainly true as can be seen by the labor 
intensity nature of the Postal Service today, 
and the fact that, in my opinion, there will 
be almost as much of that labor intensity in 
the near future. 

DEAN Manion. If the monopoly were eased, 
wouldn’t it be possible that some free enter- 
prisers would move in and skim off the lucra- 
tive aspects of mail handling—say large vol- 
ume service in high density areas—and there- 
by leave the Postal Service and the taxpayers 
stuck with higher costs in order to provide 
service In other areas? 

Mr, Ryan. I think that’s probably exactly 
what would happen. Of course, this is pre- 
cisely what you want to occur in the market- 
place. That is, the high cost user should pay 
the cost of the requirements of their service 
and those who operate in such a way as to 
hold costs down for their supplier of serv- 
ice, in this instance, should reap the bene- 
fits. In fact, the Postal Reorganization Act in 
the section of the Statute which talks about 
the Postal Rate Commission gives a direc- 
tion, a mandate, that the Postal Rate Com- 
mission in its decisions avoid undue dis- 
crimination. What the Postal Service and 
other monopolists refer to as skimming is 
simply an institutionalized form of undue 
discrimination. I think we would have differ- 
ent rates for different services and the peo- 
ple would judge these according to their 
needs and requirements. 

DEAN Manton, You think then that a prac- 
tical solution would be to have Congress take 
away the “letter mail” monopoly from the 
Postal Service? Is there any action In prospect 
in this respect? 

Mr. Ryan, I think, not only is it practical, 
it is absolutely mandatory if we are going to 
improve mail service for the people who use 
it. Congressman Philip Crane, of Illinois, has 
a bill in Congress now—H.R. 433, which in 
fact is for the express and only purpose of 
repealing that portion of the Private Express 
Statutes which confers the monopoly on the 
Postal Service. I think there is more support 
for this legislation than most people realize 
and with a little encouragement I do believe 
that it’s possible that the law could be 
passed, 

Dean Manion, Thank you, John Ryan, of 
Indianapolis, former Chairman of the U.S. 
Postal Rate Commission, for this frank and 
helpful explanation of our so-called First 
Class mail monopoly now held by the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

My friends, remember that the Crane bill— 
House Resolution No. 433 will enable private 
enterprise to compete with the existing Pos- 
tal Service monopoly—a competition that is 
certain to offer the public better service at a 
lower price. 


UNEMPLOYMENT—HELP IS ON THE 
WAY 


HON. PIERRE S. (PETE) du PONT 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


i Mr. pw PONT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratu- 
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late the conferees on the Labor-HEW 
appropriations bill on their decision to 
retain the Senate provision which added 
$65 million for unemployment insurance 
and $18.5 million for employment sery- 
ices, The steadily increasing rate of un- 
employment places a heavier burden on 
the State employment offices. Chrysler’s 
shutdown of its plant in Newark, Del., is 
a prime example in my home State. I 
cannot overstate the importance of this 
conference provision as inflation and un- 
employment continue to take their toll 
throughout the Nation and urge my col- 
leagues to support this conference report. 


HEADS THEY WIN: TAILS WE LOSE 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
creasingly apparent that President Ford 
is free-wheeling down the same yellow 
brick road as his predecessors when it 
comes to dealing with foreign powers. He 
plans on using foreign aid giveaway pro- 
grams, regardless of the cost or effect on 
the American people, to shore up creaky 
foreign policy programs, regardless of 
their worth. 

In short, President Ford is playing the 
same game which calls for; “Heads they 
win; Tails, we lose!”. 

Last September, after telling the Amer- 
ican people to tighten their belts, make 
sacrifices, endure food shortages and 
high prices because of economic up- 
heavals at home, the President went be- 
fore the United Nations. What message 
did he give that organization, which has 
grown bloated and arrogant on American 
generosity and tax dollars? 

Did the President preach the same 
gospel of self-sacrifice to them? Surpris- 
ingly, no. Instead, he told them that the 
United States would “substantially in- 
crease” aid, including food, to other 
nations. 

The American consumer now realizes 
that his belt-tightening was not to 
remedy our serious domestic economic 
predicament, but instead to expand our 
notorious foreign aid give-aways. 

Now, President Ford has gone to Japan 
and blissfully told Japanese officials not 
to worry about shortages; that the 
United States will “continue to be the 
suppliers of the goods you need.” 

According to newspaper accounts, the 
President continued: 

If shortages occur, we will take special ac- 
count of the needs of our traditional part- 
ners. We will not compete with our friends 
for their markets or their resources. We 
want to work with them. 


Mr. Speaker, I ami gravely concerned 
that if Congress should accept. this line 
of thinking, the American people will end 
up working “for” and not “with” such 
friends. I know of no such commitment 
or promise on the part of the Japanese 
or anyone else not to compete for our 
markets or our resources. On the con- 
trary, until its own recent economic re- 
versals, Japan was embarked on & world- 
wide buying spree for any market, any 
resource, including ours. And, we have 
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seen in recent years a growing desire, al- 
most an obsession, on the part of some 
to buy up American markets, resources, 
industries, and businesses. 

But, what did President Ford receive 
from Japan in return for his most gen- 
erous offer to continue to furnish it a 
“stable supply” of soybeans, wheat, and 
feed grains, 90 percent of which they get 
from us? 

He received, according to the news- 
papers, a hint, a mere hint, the Japanese 
might relax their all-out. ban on imports 
of American beef—and two photographs 
from the Emperor. The Japanese “con- 
cession” is most interesting, coming as it 
does at a time American cattlemen are 
forced to slaughter their livestock be- 
cause shortages of feed grain have raised 
the price so high they cannot afford to 
feed their calves. 

We must bear in mind the fact that 
our excessive exports of feed grain and 
soybeans drove up the price to the Amer- 
ican cattleman which in turn was re- 
flected in the increased price paid by the 
American consumer. 

What type of concession is it for Japan 
to relax its ban on American beef, when 
our supply of beef is dwindling? Japa- 
nese imports would only serve to make 
the available supply of beef even more 
costly to the American consumer. 

In view of the resignation of Prime 
Minister Tanaka, what is the future of 
these “concessions?” 

I submit that they are so innocuous, 
we lose in any case. But you can bet your 
bottom dollar that the Japanese will in- 
sist on our living up to our commitment. 
So, as I said earlier, “Heads, they win; 
Tails, we lose.” 


GEN, GEORGE BROWN 
HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. STARE. Mr. Speaker, when Gen. 
George Brown recently shared his anti- 
Semitic views with a Duke University 
audience, he was, I hope, making some of 
his last public utterances while serving 
in an official capacity. A man of such 
singularly poor judgment should be re- 
moved without delay from responsibili- 
ties that affect all U.S. citizens and the 
world community as well. 

It is hard for me to believe that in 1974 
anyone, let alone Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, could harbor and freely air such 
prejudice and misinformation. General 
Brown's preconceived notions about 
“Jewish money” and Jewish dominance 
of banking and the newspaper business 
were more than “ill advised and poorly 
handled,” as the White House termed 
them. Mostly, they were blatantly false, 
as banking in particular remains one 
profession still largely inaccessible to 
Jews following a decades-old tradition of 
exclusion. 

It is my intention to see that the gen- 
eral and his opinions are retired. Each 
day he continues to occupy a position of 
influence over millions of service men 
and women with public trust is an? addi- 
tional day of insult and injury to us all. 
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GROWTH, STATES RIGHTS, AND 
THE QUALITY OF LIFE 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 25, 1974 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the growing areas of so- 
cial conflict is that between people who 
wish to preserve a way of life, or estab- 
lish a new lifestyle, and people who wish 
to continue the exponential growth in 
the production and use of material goods. 

This conflict is particularly prominent 
in the area of Federal oil, gas, and coal 
leases. The ramifications of massive de- 
velopments in offshore oil or Western 
coal have only begun to be explored. The 
regions that are likely to be the most 
seriously impacted have been urging 
caution, and they have asked for a more 
thorough assessment of the energy de- 
velopment proposals. This is an eminent- 
ly reasonable request. Unfortunately, the 
Ford administration does not appear 
willing to concur with this suggestion. 
Because of this, States may be forced to 
reassert their own rights and prevent 
premature Federal action. 

The Washington Post columnist David 
Broder wrote about this subject in his 
November 11 column, which I would like 
to insert in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

In that article, Mr. Broder raises the 
question of whether States rights is a 
liberal or a conservative issue. The Gov- 
ernor-elect of Colorado, who has been 
opposing Federal policies, responded that 
he would like to see a new motto carved 
in stone in Washington. That motto 
would be, “Beware of policies appropriate 
to the past but dangerous to the future.” 
This statement sums up the new mood in 
this country. Old labels and old policies 
are inappropriate to the needs and as- 
pirations of the future, and the sooner 
the media and the political pundits real- 
ize this, the easier it will be for people to 
deal wth the real issues of the day. 

On the specific point of using States 
rights to preserve environmental stand- 
ards, I would like to mention my own 
contribution in this field, H.R. 16223. 

The purpose of H.R. 16223 is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Section 1. The purpose of this Act is to 
direct that, to the fullest extent possible, the 
policies, regulations, and public. laws of the 
United States should not be interpreted as 
precluding or denying to any State or polit- 
ical subdivision thereof the right to adopt or 
enforce any standard, requirement, limita- 
tion, or other restriction, with respect to 
major governmental actions significantly af- 
fecting the quality of the human environ- 
ment. It is also the purpose of this Act to 
insure that compliance with any standard, 
requirement, limitation, or other restric- 
tion of any State or political subdivision 
thereof with respect to such actions should 
not relieve any person of the obligation to 
comply with the provisions of any Federal 
law or regulation or order issued pursuant 
to such law. 

This legislation is a recognition of the 
fact that the Federal law will always 
represent the lowest common denomina- 
tor of environmental protection, and 
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some areas will require, or be willing to 
demand higher standards. We should 
welcome, not oppose, efforts by. local 
jurisdictions to improve their own qual- 
ity of life. 

The Washington Post article follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Nov. 24, 1974} 
A REGIONAL ALLIANCE IN THE WEST 
(By David S. Broder) 


Hinton Heap, S.C.—A breakfast meeting on 
the final morning of the Democratic Gover- 
nors’ Conference here last week brought into 
view a new issue and a new alignment in 
American politics—one which may cause yet 
another redefinition of traditional “liberal” 
and “conservative” positions, 

Several of the newly elected Democratic 
governors of Rocky Mountain states met with 
Montana Gov. Tom Judge (D) to discuss the 
formation of a regional organization on re- 
source development. 

While nothing more was accomplished at 
the first session than an agreement to pool 
some federal-aid funds and set up a staff to 
prepare an agenda for further meetings, 
Judge’s goal is the creation within four 
months of a regional alliance to control en- 
ergy and resource development in the West. 

“We've got to organize,” he said, “or the 
Eastern banks and corporations, helped by 
the Ford administration, will pick us off one 
by one.” 

What makes this alliance politically prac- 
tical is the conversion of the mountain West, 
in this month's elections, into a Democratic 
territory. It will be governed by men who are 
pledged, in one way or another, to a “go- 
slow” policy on the exploitation of the re- 
gion’s enormous coal, oll shale and mineral 
resources, 

Judge was elected two years ago on a plat- 
form pledging tight controls on strip mining 
in eastern Montana and a three-year mora- 
torium on water diversion for industrial uses 
from the Yellowstone River. 

“I was in a pretty lonely position out 
there,” he said, “but now I’ve got allies.” 
Judge found ready agreement to his regional 
approach from the newly elected Democratic 
governors of Colorado, New Mexico and Wyo- 
ming—Dick Lamm, Jerry Apodaca and Ed 
Herschler. 

With potential help from carry-over Demo- 
cratic governors Cecil Andrus of Idaho, Ar- 
thur Link of North Dakota and Calvin Ramp- 
ton of Utah—who missed the organizing 
session here—Judge sees a balance to as- 
semble a political block strong enough to 
resist solutions to the energy crisis “that 
mean plowing and plundering our states.” 

Colorado’s governor-elect Lamm, a na- 
tionally known environmentalist who first 
won fame for his successful efforts to keep 
the 1976 winter Olympics out of Colorado, 
put the position of the westerners in blunt 
terms. 

“We have only 3 per centof the population 
in the Rocky Mountain states,” he said, “but 
we have 49 per cent of the resources and 16 
per cent of the membership of the United 
States Senate. 

“Our position is easily misinterpreted,” 
Lamm said. “We belong to the United States 
and we're proud of it. We're not blue-eyed 
Arabs trying to hold up this country. 

“But we're saying that there are certain 
things that happen to colonies—whether 
they are Colorado or the Congo—if there is 
not some assertiveness on the part of their 
leaders. And we are not going to be colonized. 

“We have seen what’s happened to Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and West Virginia and 
other states that have been the nation’s coal 
bin, and we're not going to let that happen 
to us,” Lamm said. 

_ The westerners say their position is not 
one of “locking up™ their energy reserves 
while the nation suffers, Rather, in Judge’s 
phrase, “If we are going to produce, it’s go- 
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ing to be on our terms—not on terms some- 
body else dictates.” 

In their determination to protect the so- 
cial balance and special character of their 
states, in their willingness to form a regional 
political movement and to use the dispro- 
portionate power low-population states en- 
joy in the Senate, the new Democratic lead- 
ers of the West are strongly reminiscent of 
the Southern Democrats of previous genera- 
tions. 

When Lamm was asked if this fight repre- 
sents the states right battle of the 1970s and 
1980s, he said: “You bet it does, but I hate to 
use that term. My first government job was 
in the civil rights field, and I know the con- 
notations of ‘states rights.’ ” 

Lamm continued: “The motto I'd like to 
see carved in stone on the Capitol is ‘Beware 
of policies appropriate to the past but dan- 
gerous to the future.’ 

“The federal government had to Inter- 
vene in the states in decades past, not only 
to guarantee civil rights for their citizens 
but to provide services the states were in- 
capable of providing. Now there is a new 
breed of legislators and governors and the 
ease for federal intervention is far weaker.” 

The irony, of course, is that “states 
Tighter “Lamm has been described as one of 
the most liberal of the new Democratic gov- 
ernors. 

The new “states rights” doctrine he 
espouses, coming from an environmentalist 
who is the enemy of the international energy 
corporations, is likely to be as appealing to 
“liberals” across the country as the old 
“states rights” doctrine of the Southern 
Claghorns was repugnant. But the issue is 
no less divisive in its new form. 


DOLE SOFTENS INDUSTRIES, SAYS 
FTC HEAD 


HON. ROBERT J. HUBER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, last month 
Mr. Lewis A. Engman, Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, confirmed 
what many of us have been asserting for 
a long time—that Government regula- 
tion of industry stifles competition, effi- 
ciency, and keeps prices up, not down. 
So those Members of Congress who feel 
that more regulation of industry is the 
answer to our current economic prob- 
Iem—as well as the energy shortage in 
particular—had better take another 
look. The article from the Daily Tribune 
of Royal Oak, Mich., of October 8, 1974, 
follows: 

DOLE Sorrens INDUSTRIES, Says FTC HEAD 

Derrorr.— Federal Trade Commission 
Chairman Lewis A. Engman says major in- 
dustries have grown soft under Federal pro- 
tection, leading to higher prices for con- 
sumers. 

“Most regulated industries have become 
Federal protectorates, living in the cozy 
world of cost-plus, safely protected from the 
ugly specter of competition, efficiency and 
innovation,” he said. 

“Our airlines, our truckers, our railroads, 
our electronic media and countless others 
are on the dole. We get trate about welfare 
fraud. But our complex systems of hidden 
regulatory subsidies make welfare fraud 
look like petty larceny.” 

Engman said the Government should re- 
duce the extent of regulation to restore com- 
petition in regulated industries, which he 
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said produce about 10 per cent of everything 
made and sold in the nation. 

His remarks were delivered Monday at a 
conference attended by about 300 members of 
the Financial Analysts Federation. 

“Much of today’s reguiatory machinery 
does little more than shelter producers from 
the normal competitive consequences of las- 
situde and inefficiency,” Engman said. “The 
consumer, for whatever presumed abuse he 
is being spared, is paying plenty in the form 
of government-sanctioned price fixing.” 

He singled out for specific criticism the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which regulates air- 
line routes and rates, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which oversees rail- 
roads and trucking. 

The CAB exercises such tight control over 
airline rates and routes that “for all intents 
and purposes, there is no competition at all.” 
Engman said, noting that the only area left 
for competition is in the services provided 
passengers. 

“That is why the average airline commer- 
cial looks like an ad for a combination 
bawdy house and dinner theater,” he said. 

said Trans World, Western and 
United airlines were forced to cut rates for 
their San Francisco-Los Angeles flights after 
Pacific Southwest Airlines, an intrastate car- 
rier free of CAB regulations, established 
much lower rates. 

“I would find it hard to imagine a more 
obvious instance of prices being pushed up 
by regulation than the case of the airlines,” 
Engman said. 

Engman said the ICC restricts new truck- 
ing firms from entering the market and sel- 
dom investigates rates charged by existing 
firms. 

Engman said there are some private esti- 
mates indicating that regulatory policies in 
the transportation industry may cost the 
consumer more than $16 billion a year. 

“Each and every regulation or regulatory 
policy that contributes to inflation should 
be re-examined to make sure than the trade- 
off between costs and benefits which presum- 
ably brought about its institution, is still 
valid,” he said. 


CONSTITUENT PRAISES WORK 
OF THE USIA 


HON. JOHN B. BREAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, it has, un- 
fortunately, become an unusual occur- 
rence to receive favorable comments 
from constituents concerning Govern- 
ment programs. 

I am pleased to include in the RECORD 
& copy of a recent letter I received con- 

the responsible work of the 
USIA. I feel these comments are note- 
worthy, as I have also found the same to 
be true with the USIA. 

I include the text of Mr. Bienvenu’s 
letter to be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point: 

UNIVERSITY 
LOUISIANA, 
Lajayetie, La., October 18, 1974. 
Congressman JOHN Breavx, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Jonn: I recently completed a tour 
of eight African countries and Madagascar 
as a Short Term American Grantee under 
the auspices of the United States State De- 
partment. 

The lectures, seminars, conferences, and 
other work to which I was assigned came un- 
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der the responsibility of the representatives 
of the United States Information Agency 
(USIA) in the various countries which I vis- 
ited. I want you to know that I was very 
much impressed by the dedication of these 
representatives to their work and by the en- 
thusiasm and interest in which they ap- 
proached their jobs. In fact, their enthusi- 
asm was infectious and made me all the 
more willing to exert extra effort to be ac- 
commodating. 

I have very seldom witnessed an organiza- 
tion of so very highly qualified, conscien- 
tious, and loyal employees. To be quite 
frank, I was overwhelmed, not only by the 
personnel but by the effectiveness of their 
work. I returned from my tour with a 
greater love for my country and assurance 
that the work of the USIA is having a sig- 
nificant positive impact on our relations 
with other countries, It is my hope that the 
thoughts conveyed in this letter will make 
you more interested in supporting USIA and 
its programs. I frankly know of very few ave- 
nues in which our dollars could be so effec- 
tively spent. 

Respectfully yours, 
BERNARD J, BIENVENU, 
Professor and Head of the Department 
of Management and Administrative 
Studies. 


ACTION TO HALT SUGAR PRICE 
INCREASES 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the White House Council on Wage and 
Price Stability began a series of hearings 
yesterday to investigate the exorbitant 
increases in sugar prices over the past 
year. As we are all aware, the retail price 
of a 5-pound bag of sugar has climbed 
some 400 percent in a year, and these 
prices continue to rise. The Council is 
directing its efforts to determine the un- 
derlying causes for such inflationary 
pricing, and hopes to make recommen- 
dations for bringing the situation under 
control. 

I have today submitted testimony on 
this important subject to the Council’s 
Director, Mr. Albert Rees. For the in- 
formation of my colleagues, following is 
my letter to Mr. Rees and my testimony 
before the Council: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 26, 1974. 
Mr. ALBERT REEs, 
Director, Council on Wage and Price Stabil- 
ity, the White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REES: On behalf of my constit- 
uents of the Sixth Congressional District of 
Florida, may I express my gratitude for the 
Council's efforts to investigate the skyrocket- 
ing prices of sugar. Many residents of the 
Sixth District are older Americans trying to 
live within fixed incomes, such as Social 
Security and Veterans pensions, and the cur- 
rent inflation in food prices hits hardest at 
such individuals. 

Enclosed please find a copy of my testimony 
on this problem, which I would appreciate 
being included in your official hearing record. 
In addition, I would appreciate being in- 
formed of the Council’s findings and recom- 
mendations on the problem of sugar prices. 

Please be assured that I stand ready to do 
everything possible to help cope with this 
problem, and hope you will not hesitate to 
call on me if Congressional action is re- 
quired, 
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Thank you for your attention and assist- 
ance; with best wishes and personal regards, 
Iam 

Very truly yours, 
C. W. BL Younes, 
Member of Congress. 
TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE C. W. BILL 
Younce 


Mr. Chairman, I am very. pleased that 
this Council is holding hearings on a problem 
which is of central concern to all American 
consumers—the shocking and exorbitant in- 
crease in the price of sugar. As we all know, 
in just over a year the average retail price 
of a five_pound bag of granulated sugar has 
jumped from around 80¢ to $3. or more. This 
constitutes an almost 400 percent increase 
within a year! 

Needless to say, this 400 percent increase 
has made its inflationary effect felt on the 
prices of a wide range of foods utilizing sugar 
as.a basic ingredient. Small bakers are being 
forced to the wall because they literally can- 
not afford the ingredients for their products. 
Candy, soft drinks, ice cream, pastries, bread, 
canned. goods—practically all of these proc- 
essed foods have jumped in price to keep 
pace with the rising cost of sugar. 

Quite simply, Mr. Chairman, millions of 
Americans living on low and fixed incomes 
cannot survive these increased prices of basic 
food commodities. Sugar, beans, rice, flour, 
milk, meat—the basic necessities of life, the 
cheapest foods available—even these are no 
longer affordable by retirees with limited 
pensions. Stories of older Americans dying 
of malnutrition are becoming all too familiar, 
a shocking commentary on the richest Nation 
in the world. 

We have been given a multitude of ex- 
planations as to why sugar prices have sky- 
rocketed. We are told that worldwide demand 
is outstripping production, especially in the 
face of poor harvests during 1974. But we 
are also told of substantial speculation in 
sugar futures, of panic buying which forces 
prices higher, and of oil-rich nations buying 
more than double their needs to push prices 
even higher. The latest Agriculture Depart- 
ment statistics indicate that this year's 
world sugar crop will reach 81,1 million tons, 
barely aboye current consumption estimates 
of 81 million tons. Clearly, the competition 
for available sugar will keep prices well be- 
yond the reach of most Americans for some 
time. 

Under the aegis of the outmoded Sugar 
Act, U.S. sugar production has been only half 
of our domestic. needs for some time now. 
The Congress has allowed the Sugar Act to 
expire, and farmers may now grow as much 
sugar beets and sugar cane as they wish; the 
market will certainly support such produc- 
tion. But it will take a year or two for the 
impact of this new production to make it- 
self felt on sugar prices. America can and 
will meet her own needs for sugar with 
domestic production—a sort of “Project In- 
dependence” in this agricultural area—and 
an important one. 

Until we reach this goal of domestic self- 
sufficiency, however, strong measures must 
be undertaken to bring sugar prices under 
control and back within the bounds of rea- 
son. While I am certainly no expert in this 
area, certain remedies immediately suggest 
themselves. 

1, Stop the speculation which drives up 
prices. The Congress has just created the 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission, a 
regulatory body designed to prevent just such 
wild speculation as drives up the prices of 
our basic food commodities. The first task 
of this new agency should be a close monitor- 
ing of trading in domestic sugar futures, 
and coordination with the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Com- 
merce to prevent any exports so long as do- 
mestic demand remains unfilled. 

2. Place an immediate embargo on all sugar 
exports. The Export Administration Act em- 
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powers the Secretary of Commerce to place 
an embargo on any product or commodity 
when. two conditions prevail: (1) domestic 
shortage; and (2) excessive and inflationary 
foreign demand. Both of these conditions 
clearly preval, and an embargo should be 
imposed immediately. 

3. The long-standing uncertainties about 
the safety of sugar substitutes should be 
resolved once and for all by the Food and 
Drug Administration. First cyclamates were 
removed from the market, due to suspicion 
that they caused cancer. Similar doubts are 
now being cast upon saccharin, and a new 
and powerful and inexpensive artificial 
sweetener is the subject of similar allega- 
tions. It is dificult for me to believe, with 
the scientific manpower and technology 
available to this great Nation, that we can- 
not come up with an inexpensive and safe 
artificial sweetener which can take the place 
of sugar in many processed foods. Many older 
Americans are on special diets which require 
such substitutes, yet they too are subjected 
to uncertainty and rising costs. 

Sugar substitutes are cheaper, and in many 
cases, healthier than sugar. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should resolve the controversy sur- 
rounding them once and for all, and encour- 
age private enterprise to make the maximum 
possible utilization of these substitutes in 
procesed foods, in order to reduce prices. 

Mr. Chairman, these are but a few of my 
own thoughts on this critical problem, ideas 
pertaining to actions on the domestic front. 
The world sugar market, subject to intense 
bidding and competition, is less amenable 
to our control. But I would like to point out 
that I have introduced H.R. 14561, which 
authorizes the President to “barter” our for- 
eign assistance in exchange for strategic or 
critical raw materials, rather than continu- 
ously giving our aid and then paying through 
the nose for commodities we must have. 
Hearings have been held on this bill, and 
I suggest that we have before us now a situa- 
tion in which this authority would be very 
useful indeed. 

The United States provides foreign assist- 
ance to many sugar-producing countries, and 
under my bill, could require shipments of 
sugar in exchange for this aid. The Philip- 
pines, for example, receives substantial U.S. 
economic and military aid. Yet that nation 
has just contracted to sell 400,000 tons of 
its sugar crop to the Soviet Union, an action 
which caused yet another jump in world 
sugar prices. This constitutes yet another 
negative aspect of our foreign aid program, 
which doles out largesse from the U.S. tax- 
payer without any built-in returns for this 
Nation. My bill would help remedy this de=- 
fect, and I sincerely hope that the current 
world commodity market in sugar and other 
necessities will provide the impetus for Con- 
gressional action. Action is needed, and need- 
ed now. 


A DAY OF THANKS 
HON. FRANK E. DENHOLM 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of business today Members of this 
House of the people will prepare for the 
homeward journey to join families and 
friends in the tradition of our heritage 
to give thanks for all that is ours to 
enjoy on a day to remember—Thanks- 
giving Day U.S.A. 

There are many more things to re- 
member than there are millions of peo- 
ple to remember them but each in our 
own way have the multiple sum total 
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to give thanks for in respect to each 
other. 

These are not easy times—these are 
not ordinary times but they are times of 
no military conflict—no war. 

Among our many blessings is the as- 
surance that our system of government 
has endured the test of time—in peace 
and in war. 

The assurance that here the people 
rule is a lasting confidence the governed 
are supreme. That this Government, as 
an institutional entity, is subservient to 
the will of the people and that the people 
shall never be the servants of the insti- 
tutional system of government in Amer- 
ica, May it forever be—and for this and 
much more must we be thankful for on 
Thanksgiving Day. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., MUCH ACCOM- 
PLISHED BUT STILL WORK TO BE 
DONE 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, the city of Pittsburgh, 
whose citizens I proudly represent, has 
made tremendous progress in renovating 
its downtown area. The manner in which 
Pittsburgh rebuilt its Golden Triangle, 
cleaned its polluted air, and restored 
much of its economic viability estab- 
lished new patterns of urban develop- 
ment for the Nation. 

As somebody who played a small role 
in our city’s renaissance, I wish to bring 
the great achievements of Pittsburgh to 
the attention of my colleagues, while ob- 
serving that much work remains to be 
completed. The remarks of Pittsburgh 
industrialist Roger S. Ahlbrandt, to the 
Society of Industrial Realtors, are of 
great importance in evaluating what 
steps Pittsburgh must take to continue 
its revitalization. An editorial recently 
appearing in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
is an excellent summary both of 
Mr. Ahilbrandt’s thoughts and the cur- 
rent situation in Pittsburgh. 


The editorial follows: 
[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Oct. 26, 1974] 


PrrTssurGH’s NExT LEAP FORWARD 


As industrialist Roger 8S. Ahlbrandt 
sketched briefly the history of Pittsburgh for 
the Society of Industrial Realtors, the audi- 
ence could pick up a significant thread that 
ran throughout his speech. 

At each milestone in the city’s develop- 
ment, it was pointed out that public officials 
cooperated with business leaders to achieve 
badly needed public improvements. 

“Transportation and transit,” Mr. Ahl- 
brandt recalled, “played a major role in the 
growth of the city over the years and, time 
and time again, demonstrated government- 
business cooperation.” A key illustration: 
the bonds of the Pennsylvania Railroad were 
guaranteed by the City of Pittsburgh when 
this city and Philadelphia were linked by 
the railroad in 1852, 

Then what happened after the renowned 
rebuilding of downtown Pittsburgh in the 
years immediately after World War II? “For 
the past several years,” said Mr. Ahlbrandt, 
“there seems to have been a pause—a great 
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gap in our forward progress. We seem no 
longer to enjoy continued cooperation and 
communication between civic, industrial and 
local political leaders, In fact, not even be- 
tween our several governing bodies.” 

As if to underscore the accuracy of that 
obseryation, it was learned this week that 
Mayor Flaherty submitted to the state a pro- 
posal to let a private company build an 
electricity-generating incinerator for refuse 
disposal without consulting county officials 
even though county participation is required 
if the project is to be feasible. 

To pull the district out of civic stagnation 
and make Pittsburgh a more dynamic urban 
center, Mr. Ahlbrandt proposed the next 
“great leap forward” to be called “Project 
2000.” 

Toward that goal, to be reached through 
five-year plans extending to the end of this 
century, he would convene a “Pittsburgh 
Planning Summit” to include representative 
political, business, civic, religious, labor and 
other leaders to produce new plans, laws, 
financing and ideas required to move “Proj- 
ect 2000 from dream to reality.” 

We commend Mr, Ahlbrandt for his per- 
ceptiveness and public spiritedness. He has 
provided a good diagnosis of the district’s 
ills and he has pointed a possible way to 
recovery. 

Without disparaging his proposal, however, 
we expect that little will come of it until 
there has been a drastic change in the dis- 
trict’s political climate. Where there is no 
cooperation—actually no meaningful com- 
munication—between the Democrats who 
control the city and county governments, 
there is little hope of another great leap 
forward until the electorate puts into office 
people with vision and a spirit of cooperation. 
Pittsburgh’s next leap forward must be made 
at the polls. 


BASIC EDUCATION SCHOOLS 


HON. MARJORIE S. HOLT 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to learn that the board of educa- 
tion of Prince Georges County, Md., is 
considering the establishment of basic 
education schools which would emphasize 
the teaching of fundamental skills and 
strict discipline. 

If the Prince Georges County School 
Board implements the plan, I predict that 
the rush of parents to get their children 
into the three pilot schools will be so 
great that the program will need to be 
expanded quickly. 

Mrs, Kathy Barker, a member of the 
school board, deserves the applause of 
every citizen for originating the plan, un- 
der which three elementary schools would 
be used to establish the program. 

They would concentrate on basic edu- 
cation—reading, writing, mathematics, 
history—with traditional methods of in- 
struction. 

There would be rules of conduct to be 
obeyed, and students would be required 
to comply with a dress code. 

This, I believe, is the direction we 
should be going in the whole country. It 
is a move toward restoring the education 
values that helped to create a great 
nation, 

One of the saddest developments of 
the modern era has been the decline of 
education in our country during the past 
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couple of decades. Liberal educationists 
have converted schools into jungles. 

It is intolerable that_so many young 
people complete their sChooling without 
being able to read proficiently or perform 
simple mathematics. Far too many of our 
young people are graduating unequipped 
for life, unable to exercise self-discipline 
because they have never experienced 
discipline. 

I hope the Prince Georges County 
School Board will move with dispatch to 
create the alternative, basic education 
schools. A proposal such as this offers 
hope that civilization can endure. 


SOCIALISM AND INFLATION 
HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Virginia Howard of Houston, Tex., kind- 
ly sent me a clipping from the October 
17, 1974, issue of the Houston Tribune on 
the subjects of inflation and socialism. 
The article authored by Alice Widener, 
argues convincingly that inflation is a 
direct result of worldwide socialism. I 
might add that starvation and overpopu- 
lation are also the direct results of so- 
cialism. 

Socialists, who believe that all prob- 
lems of production have been solved, 
concentrate on the redistribution of 
wealth. They fail to realize that the 
problem of production is never solved, 
and that their efforts to redistribute 
wealth only exacerbate the problem of 
production. Socialism “knows all about 
how to redistribute wealth but nothing 
at all about how to create it.” 

Actually redistribution of wealth by 
the Government is a violation of the 
seventh commandment. Inflation, coin- 
clipping, a more subtle method of re- 
distribution of wealth, but it is also legal- 
ized thievery. Unless the American peo- 
ple and their representatives in Con- 
gress come to realize this quickly eco- 
nomic chaos will be inevitable. It is just 
a matter of time. 

Mr. Speaker, I particularly call to the 
attention of my colleagues, Alice Widen- 
er’s panacea for the mess we are in: 
INFLATION IS Direct RESULT OF WORLDWIDE 

SOCIALISM 
(By Alice Widener) 

New Yorx Crry.—In a posthumously pub- 
lished book, unfinished but brilliant, the Iate 
Georges Pompidou, president of France, 
wrote the wisest, most trenchant epigram 
of our century: “Socialists know all about 
how to redistribute wealth but nothing at 
all about how to create it.” 

Our. present inflation is the direct, puni- 
tive result of worldwide socialist redistribu- 
tion of wealth without sufficient creation of 
real new wealth. The latter comes solely as a 
result of hard productive work under profit- 
able conditions conducive to capital savings 
for investment. There is no other way to 
create wealth; it cannot be created by print- 
ing money or through government handouts 
or subsidies. The only solution for our pres- 
ent economic difficulties is for us, the Ameri- 
can people, to buckle down to hard, produc- 
tive profitable work on a scale big enough 
for us and our nation to accumulate new 
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wealth. Almost all our present wealth is in 
hock to creditors, domestic and foreign. The 
annual cost of servicing interest payments 
on our national and international near-tril- 
lion-dollar indebtedness gobbles up our in- 
vestment capital. 

During my recent trip abroad and brief 
vacation there, letters piled up from troubled 
readers asking, “What do you think of our 
own and the world economic situation?” 
Here is a very short answer given with a deep 
sense of my own falibility: 

This is not a time to speculate in an effort 
to make capital gains. It is a time to try to 
hang on to what money you've got. Get out 
of debt as fast as possible, even if it means 
painful self-denial, otherwise your creditors, 
painfully squeezed themselves, will change 
all the contract rules, grab you by the 
throat, and say, “Pay up, or else!” 

Accumulate all the cash you can and buy 
a few gold coins for D Day, Disaster Day. 
If it doesn’t come, and I hope it doesn’t, 
you won’t be worse off. Despite inflation, 
anyone with cash and no debts probably will 
be in a most enviable position within the 
next 12 months, for he or she will be able 
to buy greatly undervalued assets with that 
cash, assets undervalued possibly as much 
as 90 cents on the dollar. 

Looming nationally and internationally, in 
my opinion, are a General Debt Moratorium, 
Subsequent Consolidation of All Existing 
International Debts into long term low- 
interest obligations, and the New U.S. Dollar 
or Hard Dollar. There probably will be at- 
tempts to reflate existing economies among 
the advanced free industrialized nations, but 
such reflation—meaning more government 
deficit spending and subsidies, and more 
printing of paper money—will only worsen 
the eventual breakdown. Also, refiation will 
hasten the already frightening advance of 
the Corporate State with severe loss of re- 
maining economic and personal freedoms. 

Soon, now, it will become starkly evident 
that the advanced industrial free nations 
are unable to pay their debts. The coming 
Italian and British defaults probably will 
bring on a falling-domino series of defaults 
with catastrophic consequences to many big 
commercial banks and all central banks. As 
far as we Americans are Concerned, it is high- 
ly unlikely we'll ever collect even 10 per cent 
of the collosal debts owed us by India, Brit- 
sin, Pakistan, Brazil, and other nations, in- 
cluding Israel. 

If war comes in the Middle East or Medi- 
terranean, the write-off will be immediate 
and total. If war doesn’t come, there will 
nevertheless be the biggest write-off of debts 
the world has ever seen, dwarfing the write- 
offs after World Wars I and II, 

To sum up, the only way we can get out 
of our present economic difficulties is to work 
our way out, accepting severe hardships and 
a big reduction in our present standard of 
living. Remember though, that despite all 
the holocausts and losses of the past, we still 
are here. The only thing that kept us here 
was hard, profitable work under a Benign 
Providence which never guaranteed anybody 
& free lunch. 


ARKANSAWYER BOOTS HIS WAY 
INTO NCAA RECORD BOOK 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday in Jonesboro, Ark., an Arkan- 
sas State University senior kicked his 
way into the NCAA record book. Joe P, 
Duren III booted a 63-yard fieldgoal to 
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era new distance record in college foot- 
ball. 

I recall that it was another Arkansas 
kicker, Bill McClard, who first broke the 
60-yard mark in fieldgoal kicking. I am 
proud to see that this record once again 
belongs to an Arkansas athlete. 

I might add that it was Duren’s 56- 
yard fieldgoal as time ran out that 
brought Arkansas State a 22 to 20 vic- 
tory over McNeese State Saturday. It 
was undoubtedly Joe Duren’s day. 

I commend this accomplishment to my 
colleagues. 


BROOKLINE, MASS., OPPOSES U.N. 
RECOGNITION OF PLO 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few weeks, I have joined many of 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in condemning the recognition 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
by the United Nations. Hundreds of my 
constituents have written to me express- 
ing their opposition to the decision by 
the U.S. General Assembly to permit the 
PLO to participate in debate on Middie 
Eastern problems. On Friday, Novem- 
ber 22, the General Assembly com- 
pounded its earlier mistake by according 
permanent observer status to the PLO. 

On November 4, the board of selectmen 
of the town of Brookline in my Fourth 
Congressional District unanimously 
adopted a resolution protesting the ac- 
tion by the United Nations with regard 
to the Palestine Liberation Organization. 
I commend this excellent resolution to all 
of my colleagues in the House: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, by resolution adopted Oc- 
tober 14, 1974, has invited the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization to participate in its 
plenary session meetings; and 

Whereas, the United States of America 
voted against the aforementioned resolution; 
and 

Whereas, the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization is composed of constituent organi- 
zations dedicated to the destruction of a soy- 
ereign member of the United Nations—the 
State of Israel; and 

Whereas, the member organizations of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization have glee- 
fully conducted and publicly taken credit for 
the Munich Massacre, the Maalot Massacre, 
the massacre at Kiryat Shimona, massacres 
at airports throughout the western world and 
other terrorist activities, including the assas- 
sination of American diplomats at Khar- 
toum; and 

Whereas, the General Assembly, by its in- 
vitation condones acts of terrorism, chaos 
and destruction; and 

Whereas, the General Assembly, by its In- 
vitation, sets back the chances for peace in 
the Middle East and increases the chances 
for war, Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved that the Town of Brookline, 
through its Board of Selectmen: 

1. Protests the action of the General As- 
sembly in inviting the Palestine Liberation 
Organization to participate in its sessions. 

2. Urges our representatives in the Con- 
gress and the Senate of the United States to 
register this government’s disgust at the lack 
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of morality on the part of the United Na- 
tions in admitting terrorists and murders to 
an international body dedicated to peace. 

8. Urges the President of the United States 
to instruct our Ambassador to the United 
Nations to challenge the legality of the par- 
ticipation of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization in its sessions. 


THE REPEATING PATTERN: COM- 
MUNISTS IN COALITION GOV- 
ERNMENTS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the is- 
sue of Communist participation in coali- 
tion governments is once again one that 
is commanding the attention of policy- 
makers and students of international 
affairs. A coalition government is in 
existence in Laos. In the Portuguese 
Government, the head of the Portuguese 
Communist Party is a minister without 
portfolio. The Communist Party is one 
of the most important organized forces 
in that country. 

In other countries in Europe the pos- 
sibility of coalition governments that 
include the Communists cannot be dis- 
counted. In Italy the country is faced 
with one governmental crisis after an- 
other. The Communist Party has been 
able to capitalize on the discontent there 
to become a threatening force. 

In France the Communist Party also 
has the support of millions. They have 
been attempting to downplay their ties 
with Moscow in order to be considered 
as a partner in a future leftist govern- 
ment. 

Various American academicians and 
former Government officials have advo- 
cated coalition governments for Cam- 
bodia and South Vietnam. While these 
ideas have not gained official backing, 
they do remain in the realm of possi- 
bility. 

With the current situation in mind, 
the recent re-release of a study by Dr. 
Gerhart Neimeyer on Communists in 
Coalition Governments takes on special 
importance. The Council Against Com- 
munist Aggression, 65 North Court Ave- 
nue, Orlando, Fla., 32801, is making this 
study available to those interested. 

At this point I include in the RECORD 
excerpts from the “Conclusions” of this 
excellent study: 

CONCLUSIONS 

Coalitions including Communists fall into 
& pattern that is repeated in country after 
country, allowing for certain differences of 
time and circumstances. The first thing that 
strikes the observer is the strong Communist 
urge to come to power within the framework 
and the legitimacy of a coalition. Again and 
again they urge, nay even compel non- 
Communist parties to participate in elec- 
tions, to agree to a joint ticket, or to send 
their leaders as ministers into a government. 
The need for the blessing of non-Commu- 
nists seems to be axiomatic in Communist 
strategies. 

If one analyzes the basis of coalition 
agreements, one finds in practically all cases 
five elements: (1) agreement that there is a 
“common cause” in which Communist and 
non-Communists share alike; (2) agreement 
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on the value of unity as such; (3) agreement 
on the goals of national policies to be Jointly 
pursued; (4) agreement on non-toleration of 
certain parties, ideas, and individuals in the 
political theater; and (5) agreement on the 
distribution of power positions among the 
coalition partners. 

The “common cause” serves as the ra- 
tionale for the coalition; the “value of unity” 
enjoins loyalty to the coalition as a moral 
obligation; the “National Policy Goals” pro- 
vide the coalition with a practical purpose; 
“non-toleration” is directed against elements 
that play the role of the devil in the design; 
and the “sharing of poltical power” is the 
modus operandi, 

The postwar period offered opportunities 
because of the Fascist and Nazi danger 
against which the Allied powers had just won 
a victory. Fascism was easily coupled with 
“reaction,” so that all postwar coalition 
agreements stress the “common cause” of a 
fight against “Fascism and reaction.” The 
vagueness of the definition lends itself 
readily to Communist manipulation. “Im- 
perialism,” “war,” “militarism” and other 
devil-notions of our time provide similarly 
suitable contents for agreements on a “com- 
mon cause.” The “value of unity” has power- 
ful appeal to all Marxists, because of their 
fixed idea that the workers’ revolution would 
have inevitably triumphed if it had not been 
for the split of workers’ parties into Socialists 
and Communists, not to mention the an- 
archists. “Disunity” among workers has been 
considered tantamount to a betrayal of the 
workers’ movement, 

The “value of unity” has an equally strong 
appeal in any country where national calam- 
ities can be ascribed to a lack of unity, par- 
ticularly among the democratic parties. Fur- 
thermore, “unity” is strongly desired in any 
difficult situation, particularly a period of 
national reconstruction, All this makes for 
minds to which “unity” as such seems to be 
more important than the principle or end 
for the sake of which unity is desired, so 
that political ends, values, and principles are 
then used as bargaining points in order to 
achieve and maintain unity. Agreement on 
“national policy goals” can thus usually be 
slanted toward the Left, because the non- 
Communist parties feel that, in moving to- 
ward the Left, they can obtain the cooper- 
ation of the Communists while they them- 
selves have no strong objections in principle 
to a certain measure of socialism. 

There is a significant difference in the as- 
sumptions of non-Communists and Com- 
munists regarding the basic coalition agree- 
ments. Non-Communists think essentially in 
terms of the status quo, that Is, the present. 
For them coalition is a matter of mutual 
concessions entered into in order to safe- 
guard the basic elements of the status quo 
while sacrificing certain unessential aspects. 
One can almost say categorically that for 
all non-Communist democratic parties, the 
continuation of thelr own functioning as 
political units is the essence of the status 
quo .. . If self-preservation motivates the 
democratic parties entering into a coalition 
with Communists, no such assumption can 
be entertained by Communists, for Commu- 
nists regard the present not as a status 
quo to be preserved, but as a period of 
transition in the revolutionary struggle for 
a Socialist future. The destruction of the 
status quo, including the parliamentary 
multi-party system, must therefore be the 
Communist design regardless of what Com- 
munists tell their coalition partners. One 
cannot accuse the Communists of insincerity 
when they say that they are interested in 
democracy, elections, civil liberties, and coa- 
ition governments. They are, indeed, inter- 
ested in having these advantages which 
greatly facilitate their operations. Unlike 
others, however, they do not look upon these 
things as elements of an enduring order, but 
only as means of power in a passing phase 
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of history which must be “liquidated” with 
all possible speed. 

The Communists are oriented toward a fu- 
ture which in no wise resembles that of pres- 
ent-day democratic politics, whereas their co- 
alition partners are oriented toward the dem- 
ocratic order of the present as something de- 
sirable in itself. Their orientation toward the 
future causes the Communists to think not 
in terms of desirable solutions for present- 
day living, but rather in terms of an endless 
accumulation of power for the Party which 
“holds the future in its hands.” In Com- 
munist thinking, as exemplified by the ex- 
cerpts from Marx and Lenin in the first sec- 
tion, the road to the future counts for every- 
thing, and that road is one of spiralling pow- 
er accumulation. 

It is this basic difference in orientation 
which causes Communists to manipulate 
other parties by means of agreements on 
“common causes,” “value of entity,” “na- 
tional policy goals,” etc. Taken by themselves, 
many of these causes are good causes, and 
the joining of several political parties for a 
common pursuit of such causes is a good 
thing. Since the Communists are essentially 
oriented toward a future world that by design 
has nothing in common with the pres- 
ent, they cannot feel loyal to any cause that 
is conceived in terms of the present, includ- 
ing the fight against present evils. In tho 
present world, everything must be either 
an obstacle to, or a tool for, Communist 
power. What seems to be a “common cause” 
uniting Communists with non-Communists 
is but an illusion. 

The creation of this illusion with respect 
to ends and means is the most important 
element in the Communist design. Wherever 
Communists succeed in creating the im- 
pression that they have entered with others 
into a basic agreement on common ends, and 
on means appropriate to these ends, they 
succeed in being accepted as friends and 
partners, which enables them to move in 
circles previously closed to them and to 
manipulate institutions to which other- 
wise they would have no access. Once this 
kind of entré has been obtained, the Com- 
munists begin the operations which are im- 
portant to them. In these operations one 
can distinguish the following: (1) occupa- 
tion of positions of power, (2) legitimiza- 
tlon of Communist power, (3) the elimina- 
tion and destruction of rival parties and 
political forces, (4) organized control of the 
masses, and (5) terrorization of the opposi- 
tion. 

The “occupation of positions of power’ 
aims at getting Communists into two kinds 
of agencies: those having the authority and 
the means to arrest, punish, and ultimately 
terrorize, and those having authority and 
means to change the basic order of society. 
... such agencies are the ministers of the 
Interior, Justice, Industrial Production, and 
Agriculture. Occasionally, an Institute of 
Agrarian Reform will do in lieu of the latter. 
The Communists also are interested in get- 
ting their hands on the official means of 
propaganda, but may content themselves 
with staffing these agencies rather than di- 
recting them, or even merely with controlling 
their supplies, such as paper for the press. 

“Legitimization of Communist power” is 
something that Communists seem to crave 
almost with the strength of passion. They are 
profoundly aware of their being rejected by 
the public opinion of the world, and of the 
impossibility of legitimizing their rule in 
terms of their own ideology which is not 
shared by the people. Precisely because they 
define themselves as strangers in the present 
world and enemies of all that now exists, they 
know that they cannot count on the consent 
of the masses if they appeal to the masses 
mainly as Communists. ... The legitimiza- 
tion of power can be conferred upon them 
only by political processes and elements that 
have standing the present world, above all 
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by those of democracy. They are extremely 
anxious to have their own power sanctioned 
by democratic parties, leaders, procedures, 
and, above all, to base their “mandate” on 
popular elections. Coalition governments 
therefore have the important purpose of ob- 
taining for Communists the official endorse- 
ment of what Karl Marx called the “over- 
whelming majority” of the people....In 
order to obtain the desired electoral sup- 
port, the Communists exploit the “national 
policy goals” to which the coalition has com- 
mitted itself, They push policies that appeal 
to this or that part of the population, upset 
the entire society, destroy social and political 
elements opposed to their rule, and profit 
again from a public indictment of these ele- 
ments. Socialization, agrarian reforms, “mil- 
lionaires’ levies,” wage raises, and even con- 
stitutional reforms are thus tactical devices 
by which the Communists hope above all to 
increase their electoral support. In the eyes 
of the people, they give themselves the ap- 
pearance of advocates of the downtrodden, 
champions of reform, initiators of innova- 
tion, . . . Such policies, once enacted, often 
supply the Communists with further means 
to secure the adherence of the masses. ... 
For all this, they need the cooperation of 
democratic parties, but only for as long as it 
takes to establish a “legitimate” basis for 
the rule of Communists. 

Ultimately, the Communists are deter- 
mined not to share power with anybody. 
While using the coalition with democratic 
partners for the purpose of legitimization, 
they proceed simultaneously with “the elim- 
ination and destruction of rival parties,” 
their partners in the coalition. In this proc- 
ess, they exploit to the hilt the possibili- 
ties created by the “basic agreements,” above 
all the “common cause,” and the “non-tol- 
eration of certain parties, ideas, and indi- 
viduals in the political theater.” The “com- 
mon cause” includes the fight “against re- 
action.” When certain parties, ideas, and in- 
dividuals are barred from political activities 
because of their “reactionary” character it is 
not difficult to throw suspicion of complicity 
with “reactionaries” on leaders of bourgeois 
parties that are members of the coalition. 
Disorediting leaders on political and personal 
grounds, the Communists find it possible to 
undermine the people’s support of demo- 
cratic parties. In an atmosphere of high po- 
litical pressure, it is always possible to find 
evidence of “plots” and to pass off such 
“plots” as attempts to destroy the coalition 
and to endanger the “unity” that has been 
declared of supreme value. The very exist- 
ence of several parties can be made to ap- 
pear as a threat to “unity.” With this kind 
of public argument, the Communists man- 
age to mareuver their partners into con- 
senting to joint tickets for the entire coali- 
tion. A joint ticket is the first step to the 
termination of autonomous parties. The next 
step is the absorption of other parties into 
a “Marxist Bloc," or into a “Government 
Bloc,” in either of which the Communists 
alone call the tune. “Unity” can be pleaded 
in various terms which appeal to different 
groups. Workers’ parties can be induced to 
merge with the Communists in the name 
of “proletarian unity,” left-wing bourgeois 
parties, in the name of “socialist unity,” and 
other democratic parties, in the name of 
“patriotic unity.” Once the Communists 
have persuaded other party leaders to agree 
to a merger, these leaders all to often be- 
come willing and permanent tools of Commu- 
nist leadership. While there have been many 
defections from the ranks of the Commu- 
nists themselves, former liberal or democratic 
leaders who have passed into the camp of 
a “unity party” seem incapable of reversing 
themselves. 

The “organized control of the masses” is 
both an end and a means for the Commu- 
nists. The “United Front” idea seryes them 
as a pretext to merge already existing orga- 
nizations into larger units, and to add new 
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organizations corresponding to the spirit and 
purpose of the United Front, The first step 
usually is the creation of a single national 
trade union organization out of unions that 
in most cases have different political colora- 
tions. In the process of unification, which 
is accomplished under Communist prodding, 
the Communists usually succeed in occupy- 
ing the few administrative positions that 
secure control of the entire body. Almost 
without fail, the Communists have pressed 
for the creation of new “united” organiza- 
tions for women, youth, veterans, etc., flank- 
ing all of these with a “friends of the So- 
viet Union” organization. 

Communists are excellent organizers. When 
organizations are started from scratch, at a 
given signal, rather than growing from below, 
the Communists can usually count on seiz- 
ing the reins before others even realize their 
opportunities. However, the Communists can 
be beaten at this game by people who have 
learned to recognize and even to imitate their 
tactics, 

Another device of organized mass control Is 
the creation of national committees for some 
purpose recognized by the basic coalition 
agreements. These can be national commit- 
tees for seemingly democratic administration, 
or committees for agrarian reform, or “libera- 
tion committees.” The pattern is that of the 
Russian soviets. These organizations, being 
new and created on order, can easily be taken 
over by local Communists who in turn are 
under the discipline of the Communist 
Party’s central leadership, As they mobilize 
for political action masses of people who pre- 
yiously were passive, the institution of such 
organization is in itself somewhat of a reyolu- 
tionary step. “Mass control” also usually in- 
cludes a militia, armed groups set up on 
Communist request and thus under Com- 
munist management. At ail times, however, 
they can be used as instruments of pressure 
and terror, until Communists establish their 
dictatorial rule and once again disarm the 
people. 

The need for all these types of new mass 
organizations is usually established in terms 
of the basic coalition agreements. These 
agreements arouse the hope of a new unity, a 
new national awakening, indeed a new world 
of peace and harmony. Once there is the il- 
lusion of a “new spirit,” the Communists 
have very little trouble in persuading their 
partners of the necessity to embody that 
spirit in broad popular organizations, and 
less trouble in getting their own men into 
the key positions of control. 

Finally, the “terrorization of the opposi- 
tion” is not merely a means to eliminate rival 
parties but is at the same time a permanent 
feature of Communist rule and, thus, an end 
in itself. The Communist goal, according to 
Stalin, is the “voluntary and conscious sub- 
mission” of the individual to the Party’s 
leadership. A person who is amenable to Com- 
munist ideology can and must be persuaded 
to submit to the Party for the sake of the 
Party’s ideological ends. A person who cannot 
thus be persuaded must still be induced to 
submit “voluntarily and consciously.” This 
can be accomplished only by fear. 

The logic of the Communist process of per- 
suasion ...is a combination of seemingly 
lofty and idealistic appeals with criticism 
and denunciation of the indvidual which 
goes on until the last remnant of self-respect 
and personal dignity is destroyed. This 
method is applied not only in sessions of 
“erlticism and self-criticism,” but also in 
campaigns against politicians whom Com- 
munists want to destroy as public authori- 
ties. In the name of apparently ideal prin- 
ciples of social justice, patriotic unity, and 
political harmony, these leaders are publicly 
accused of selfishness, reactionary ideas, sub- 
servience to sinister Interests, and complicity 
with “imperialism.” In addition, they are ex- 
posed for personal failings, made to appear 
corrupt, compromised in doubtful sexual re- 
lations, caught In shady deals. Political ac- 
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cusation and personal vilification are fol- 
lowed by arrests. “People’s courts,” one of the 
first demands Communists usually make 
upon entering a coalition, can be counted on 
to move swiftly and vengefully against some- 
one whom the Communist police have skill- 
fully prepared for public trial. It does not 
take more than three or four such cases be- 
fore the other opposition leaders get the mes- 
sage...” They either leave the national 
scene, as did Ferenc Nagy in 1948, or ac- 
knowledge defeat and resign, as did Largo 
Caballero in 1937. 

The regime of terror assures the Com- 
munist that there will be no successors to 
those who thus go down. The terror is ex- 
tended to local bodies and organizations, so 
that there is the most complete compliance 
with Communist rule, out of a deep realiza- 
tion of individual helplessness and expo- 
sure. . .. 

The Communists neyer initiate their cam- 
paign of terror with the claim that there is 
danger for their Party alone, but always with 
the public discovery of “plots” and “conspira- 
cies” against the country, the coalition, and 
the declared “national policy goats.” 'This en- 
ables them to enlist for their purposes the 
services of courts, magistrates, and officials 
who on a traditional basis enjoy established 
authority. Here is one of the most important 
reasons for the Communists’ desire to begin 
their rule as members of a coalition with 
traditional parties. They require, however, 
not merely the partnership of democratic 
parties, but also an official ban of certain 
political elements, in the name of the coall- 
tion. When a part of the people have been 
read out of the political community and de- 
clared nationally unacceptable, then it is 
possible to smear others by the trumped-up 
charge of “association with the people's 
enemy.” 

The United Front coalition that begins by 
setting political limits to the citizen's rights 
delivers into the hands of Communists the 
weapon of terrori that will ultimately be 
turned against the members of the coalition 
itself. 

Coalitions are nothing new in the history 
of communism. Communists came to power 
in Russia in company with other revolu- 
tionary parties whom they attacked and de- 
stroyed as soon as they controlled the pub- 
lic means of power, Since then, coalitions 
have been used by Communists wherever 
they have established their rule.. In spite of 
the historical record, the Communists have 
again and again been abie to find partners 
willing to bestow on the Communists the 
mantle of a coalition’s respectability and 
official sanction. Underlying the readiness to 
enter into a coalition with Communists 
there seem to be (1) the conviction that 
“agreement with Communists is possible,” 
(2) the illusion that there are “common in- 
terests” between Communists and non-Com- 
munists, (3) a confusion between “Commu- 
nist demands” and “Communist ends,” (4) 
the expectation that “Communists can be 
controlled through coalition governments,” 
and (5) the hope that out of a coalition with 
Communists there will come “peace, unity, 
and/or democracy.” 

The impression that “agreement with 
Communists is possible” is not always de- 
rived from a mistaken notion about commu- 
nism. Quite frequently that impression 
arises because Communists do change their 
behavior. From loyalty to the Soviet Union 
they seem to have moved toward patriotic 
loyalty, from destructive action in the streets 
to the give-and-take of parliamentary de- 
bate. When such change of conduct is in- 
terpreted as a “change of mind,” then peo- 
ple are ready for the conclusion that “agree- 
ment with Communists is now possible,” 
recognizing that up to that time it had not 
been. Democratic parties are all too prone 
to persuade themselves that, when Commu- 
nists change their minds, it must mean nec- 
essarily a move toward democratic ideas. 
This explains the fact that at every one of 
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the frequent turns of Communist tactics, 
many elements in democratic countries stood 
ready to welcome the wayward sons with 
open arms, never stopping to find out 
whether the lost son had actually come 
“home,” or had simply embarked on a new 
tack. 

The “illusion of common interests” be- 
tween Communists and non-Communists 
stems, by contrast, from a real ignorance of 
the Communist mentality. It assumes that 
Communists, like everyone else, have real 
interests in the present-day world, even 
though these interests may widely diverge 
from the ordinary. On this assumption it 
makes sense to discover, every once in a 
while, that in a given situation the Commu- 
nists must embrace goals in which they are as 
genuinely interested as others. It is extremely 
difficult for ordinary persons to understand 
the mentality of a political movement that 
actually is based on the complete and utter 
rejection of the present-day world, has put 
all its eggs into the basket of a visionary 
future, and thus has no present interests 
except that of effecting a transition to that 
future. Since Communists so often seem to 
be pragmatically rational, it is hard to believe 
that they or anyone else could entertain such 
notions. Communists often make use of the 
institutions of the present world, but without 
any sense of loyalty or obligation except to 
their own enterprise of increasing their revo- 
lutionary power to total intensity and uni- 
versal extension. The interest of Communists 
may, therefore, happen to coincide with those 
of others at certain points, but they can in no 
sense be called “common interests.” 

A similar mistake confuses “Communist 


demands” wtih “Communist ends.” Parties 
oriented toward a political order in the pres- 
ent world embody their ends in the form of 
political demands with which they confront 
the electorate, the government, and other 


parties. The Communists approach their 
coalition partner likewise with certain de- 
mands. Projecting their own democratic 
mentality into that of the Communists, the 
democratic leaders believe that the Com- 
munist demands represent. also Communist 
ends. They then hope to conciliate the Com- 
munists by meeting them halfway or even 
more than halfway, seeking to elicit the 
Communists’ good will by proving their own. 
Communist demands on the political scene 
of the present-day world, however, never 
represent their ultimate ends. The Com- 
munist ends are not limited but total, that 
Communists aspire to nothing less than a 
complete transformation of human life and 
even human nature into something which has 
not been known before. 

Insofar as Communists resort to making 
demands in the political arena, such demands 
are merely tactical devices. Marx tells his 
followers to raise their demands as soon as 
they are met, or are likely to be met, always 
to push their demands further than the con- 
cession they expect, and to use them for 
the purpose of upsetting and disturbing the 
social order by what he calis “the revolution 
in permanence.” Since the establishment 
of the United Front pattern, the Communists 
have deviated from Marx's instructions in one 
respect: they have leaned over backwards in 
presenting to their coalition partners mod- 
erate demands. We know from the Com- 
munist documents, however, that these mod- 
erate demands are as little representative as 
the impetuous ones which Marx recom- 
mended. Thus one cannot hope to satisfy 
Communists by meeting their demands even 
100 percent, Behind every set of Communist 
demands there are ends that lie beyond all 
demands and which cannot be represented 
concretely except as tactical devices in the 
struggle for limitless power. 

The belief that a coalition government 
can “control Communists” stems from a naive 
underestimation of the skill and persistence 
of totalitarian n ovements. Democratic par- 
ties, when uniting in coalition, do indeed 
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exercise a certan restraint on each other. 
That is due, lowever, to the democratic 
assumptions which all share. Every demo- 
cratic coalition member assumes that, if he 
pushes his owt case too far, others will leave 
the coalition «md the joint government will 
come to an end. 

In the case of Czechoslovakia, the resig- 
nation of the non-Communist ministers in 
February 1948 was clearly based on the ex- 
pectation that their departure from the gov- 
ernment would bring the Cabinet down. The 
Communist Premier, however, calmly filled 
the vacancies with Communists and ob- 
tained for this new Cabinet the President's 
sanction, in the name of peace and coali- 
tion unity. For democrats, coalition govern- 
ment is a form of political being, but for 
Communists it is a one-way road to power. 
Therefore no coalition government can hope 
to tame Communists. It will either be con- 
verted into a communist dictatorship, or 
it will have to curb the Communists by means 
other than parliamentary coalition ma- 
neuvers, 

The hope that “peace, unity, and/or de- 
mocracy” can be furthered by a coalition 
with Communists has less to do with igno- 
rance of communism, than with superficial 
and fallacious thinking about peace, unity, 
and democracy. Underlying this view is a 
vague notion that democracy requires the 
universal inclusion of all kinds of political 
forces and elements into one system, that 
unity can be attained without inner agree- 
ment on truth and morality, and that peace 
consists in the mere absence of overt large- 
scale violence. 

Here is an overestimation of methods 
and processes, and an underestimation of 
ends and convictions. Communists confront 
non-Communists in openly declared total 
and irreconcilable hostility. It is believed 
that if one succeeds in bringing such hostile 
elements together in a coalition government, 
the hostility has been overcome and peace 
has been established through unity. The 
examples of coalition government with Com- 
munists discussed on these pages have shown 
that this belief is utterly fallacious, because 
the hostility between Communists and non- 
Communists has proved to be unconquerable 
on both sides, and unity has been used for 
purposes of conquest rather than peace. As 
far as democracy is concerned, we would do 
well to remember one rule at least: demo- 
cratic policy is impossible in the absence of 
some basic agreement on goals, on political 
morality, and on the “rules of the game.” On 
all such grounds, binding agreement with 
Communists is impossible. 

Communists have used coalition govern- 
ments as their chosen vehicle to establish 
their own totalitarian and exclusive power. 
It can be said, however, that the principle 
of coalition is a general Communist mode of 
operation, of which coalition government is 
merely a special application. Communists 
have always sought the company of non- 
Communists. By themselves, Communists 
feel deeply insecure because of their chosen 
self-alienation from the world in which they 
live. Totalitarian control of the world and 
all that moves in it is one means by which 
they seek to overcome this alienation. On the 
roads to this kind of power, however, Com- 
munists have required allies, friends, fellow 
travelers. They have never isolated them- 
selves prior to having all means of power 
under their control. They have allied and 
associated themselves with all kinds of social 
classes and parties. They have associated 
themselves with the Nazis. They have fought 
by the side of the Western capitalist powers 
during a great war. They have sought the 
endorsement of democrats, peasants, intel- 
lectuals, pacifists—all of whom represent 
views totally unacceptable to Communists. 

Communist successes have been possible 
ultimately only through the cooperation of 
their future victims. The first counsel of self- 
protection against Communist totalitarian- 
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ism is the realization that, with Commu- 
nists, no common cause or binding agreement 
is possible—except on their own terms. 


AMERICANS MUST UNITE TO AVOID 
POTENTIAL DANGER 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
danger signals which appear on the 
horizon should induce our Nation to 
take deliberate steps to avoid disaster. 
The tendency to voice indiscriminate 
criticism of assorted public figures is both 
irresponsible and ominous. Indeed, there 
is an urgent need for unified action in be- 
half of our national welfare. 

Mr, Speaker, the dangers inherent in 
these warning signals and the desira- 
bility of support from an informed and 
responsible leadership for national unity 
are set forth convincingly in a recent 
editorial which appeared in the 
Brighton-Pittsford Post, published in 
Pittsford, N.Y. This editorial, which has 
come to my attention, deserves the care- 
ful and thoughtful review of all of my 
colleagues—and the call for national 
unity should be heeded by enlightened 
citizens throughout the Nation. The edi- 
torial follows: 

TIME OF DANGER 


If we were a winner in one of the last 
week's Congressional or Senatorial elections, 
we would face our elective responsibility with 
a degree of concern unmatched since the 
1930's or even the 1850's. 

For we think that while the politicians 
and polemicists have been venting their 
rage on Richard Nixon, Watergate, and infla- 
tion, the world has been slipping toward an 
era of chaos and potential war. 

No. let’s not look around for other Amer- 
icans to blame. Most of the problems—world 
famine, the energy crisis, the Mideast con- 
frontations, world economic upheaval—were 
not created by the United States, nor do we 
have the ability to remedy such problems 
singlehandedly, 

The infinite danger for the United States 
lies in the fact that our world commitments, 
moral and diplomatic, are far greater than 
our ability or will to support. 

The alliances which came out of World 
War II have degenerated to the point that 
they often represent fearsome liabilities. 
America’s military superiority, so pronounced 
25 years ago, has dwindled sharply. 

Western Europe, which we have garrisoned 
for a generation, refused in Vietnam to sup- 
port the theory of collective security. Most 
of these nations today are balking at the idea 
of collective protection for Israel. They have 
let the United States carry most of the load 
in world relief efforts, and the heaviest bur- 
den of the costs of the United Nations and 
its agencies. 

In a chaotic world, it appears that tried 
and true friends are few indeed. 

But in the Mid-East the New York Times 
feels that a renewal of war is probable—with 
the Israelis facing Arab hosts whom the Octo- 
ber War proved to haye become formidable 
military forces. 

Should the Israelis prove unable to stcn 
these forces—can the United States go to 
Israel's aid, virtually alone? 

What about our position in our own hem- 
isphere? Do we fully realize that the growth 
of Hawail and Alaska, and their advance to 
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statehood have given the nation responsibili- 
ties it has not really faced? 

Do we realize that by their control of oil, 
the Arabs have a kind of control over West- 
ern Europe that even Hitler never had? 

Do we realize that our relations with South 
America are in almost total disarray, a South 
America that is gaining economic and mili- 
tary power? 

And what are we doing? 

In our supreme arrogance we assume that 
our military position is still intact. We as- 
sume that our economic power is so great 
that: 

1. We can dominate world trade (one view- 
point). 

2. We can feed and morally uplift the rest 
of the world (another viewpoint). 

Even the very people who violently op- 
posed the Vietnam War apparently learned 
nothing from the ability of the North Viet- 
namese to withstand American military 
power. In other parts of the world, these 
former Vietnam War opponents now act as 
if “gunboat diplomacy” still works, 

And at a time when the world security sys- 
tem borders on chaos and America simply 
no longer calls the tune, we are expected to 
impose on other nations our ideas of gov- 
ernment, morality, and what have you. 

And at home? 

Ignoring the world powder keg, we allow 
ourselves the luxury of a divisiveness which 
could be fatal in time of war or national 
crisis, 

Probably at no time since the 1850's have 
Americans been so suspicious or so scornful 
of the motives and value systems of other 
Americans, Practically everyone has jumped 
into ideological trenches and is peering fear- 
fully and critically at the other groups which 
make up the nation, 

Intellectual leadership is at the cocktail 
party level. Moral leadership? No warmth; 
no concern; no understanding; no balance; 
in sum, no charity. 

Take to the streets or write big checks to 
aid or hinder some movement halfway around 
the world. 

But call your neighbor a crackpot or a 
bigot because you and he differ on the means 
of achieving some social or economic objec- 
tive on which you both agree. 

In the “Soaring Sixties” an incredibly com- 
placent and arrogant nation thought it could 
afford the luxury of such divisions. Today 
we still think that we can afford to hate, 
ridicule, scorn, and antagonize other Ameri- 
cans. 

The nation somehow must come to realize 
that national unity is neither a slick phrase 
or a put-on. 

In today’s world, it is a stark necessity. 

Can the “new” Congress help us meet this 
challenge—and to realize our danger? 


CONSTANTINOS YOUSSIS, AN 
INSPIRED ARTIST 


HON. MARJORIE S. HOLT 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, great re- 
ligious art that can convey the image 
of God to man is something we should 
treasure. The parishoners of St. Kath- 
erine’s Greek Orthodox Church, Falls 
Church, are privileged to have their 
house of worship adorned with the 
iconography of Constantinos Youssis. 

Mr. Youssis is among the finest By- 
zantine artists in the world, the dean of 
Byzantine iconographers. The congrega- 
tion of St. Katherine’s Church expresses 
its profound gratitude to this artist for 
the work which has made their church 
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a religious attraction of the Washington 
area. 


JAMES RESTON SAYS: UNITED 


STATES SHOULD IMPROVE EF- 
FICIENCY OF AGRICULTURE— 
SOLVE THE FOOD CRISIS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. James Reston, the distinguished 
writer for the New York Times, points 
out in an article in the Reader’s Digest 
that the U.S. technology in agriculture 
has not kept pace with improyements in 
missiles and other military hardware. 

He emphasizes that great progress has 
been made in improving the efficiency of 
American agriculture—but suggests that 
more resources be applied to secure more 
efficient production. 

Because of the interest of the American 
people and my colleagues in this im- 
portant matter, I place the article from 
the Reader’s Digest in the Recorn here- 
with. 

The article follows: 

How Do You MIRV a Cow? 
(By James Reston) 


THE UNITED STATES COULD MAKE MORE FRIENDS 
AND PROGRESS IN THE WORLD TODAY BY SOLV- 
ING THE FOOD CRISIS THAN BY FIDDLING WITH 
THE MISSILE CRISIS 


During the worst of last winter's oil crisis, 
Americans complained that the nations of 
the Middle East were monopolizing the 
world’s oil] reserves and creating great hard- 
ships by charging the highest prices pos- 
sible. 

Today, with less publicity, the world is 
facing a food crisis, and the main question 
this time is what the United States and 
Canada will do about it. For North America 
now controls a larger share of the world’s 
exportable supplies of food grains than the 
Middle East does of oil. 

The analogy, of course, is not precise, be- 
cause the United States is not withholding 
grain from nations for political purposes. 
But the price of wheat, soybeans and corn 
has more than doubled in the last 20 
months, and the nations that need food the 
most are precisely those least able to pay 
for it. 

This raises some hard political and even 
moral questions. As Lester Brown, of the 
Overseas Development Council, put it to the 
Rockefeller Commission on Critical Choices 
for Americans: Can we rely primarily on 
the marketplace to set the price and deter- 
mine the distribution of so essential a com- 
modity as food? And should Americans con- 
tinue to consume as much fodder as they 
now do, most of us consuming more than 
we actually need? 

“There is little doubt,” Brown told. the 
Rockefeller Commission, “that a year from 
now we will see the largest food deficit 
of any region in history unfolding in Asia. 
Political leaders in the more affluent coun- 
tries, including the United States, may have 
to decide whether to throw up their hands 
and cast Asia adrift, or go to consumers and 
ask the food equivalent of turning the ther- 
mostat down six degrees—reducing con- 
sumption of, say, livestock products in order 
to free up many millions of tons of grain to 
move into Asia.” 

World demand for food—hbasically because 
of rising populations and improvement of 
living standards in some countries—is in- 
creasing by 30 million tons a year, In 1961, 
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we had reserves amounting to 95 days of 
world food consumption, Now, despite very 
good crops in the major grain-producing 
countries last year, reserves are down to 27 
days and declining by 10 million tons a 
year. 

The U.S. farmers and the Department of 
Agriculture have probably made as great a 
contribution to world peace as the soldiers 
at the Pentagon or the diplomats at the 
State Department. In the last 20 years, they 
have increased corn production at a phe- 
nomenal rate. And so great has been the de- 
mand for soybeans that one acre out of six 
in the United States is now planted to that 
crop. U.S. soybean exports now bring in more 
money than all our high-technology exports 
such as computers or jet aircraft. 

Meanwhile, enormous progress has been 
made in increasing the production of poul- 
try, eggs and milk. Brown notes that the 
average milk production of a cow in India 
todey is about 600 pounds a year, In the 
United States, it averages 10,000 pounds a 
year. 

This, however, does not satisfy the De- 
partment of Agriculture experts. They want 
to know why one remarkable cow in the 
State of Washington produced 44,000 pounds 
of milk last year; and why the average 
American hen, even when tricked by con- 
trolled lighting, produces only 232 eggs a 
year, while the Japanese induced one hen to 
lay 365. 

It is a particular disappointment in Wash- 
ington that the scientists have not been able 
to produce multiple births in cattle. This is 
really, to use Henry Kissinger’s term, the 
“conceptual breakthrough” the agricultural 
scientists are looking for. They would rather 
MIRV a cow than missile, but so far they 
haven’t managed to do it, and supply keeps 
running behind demand. 

They are other reasons. The United States 
is running out of idle acres. Fertilizer is in 
short supply because of the rising price of 
oill—a vital ingredient—and increased de- 
mand. While the average person in poor 
countries consumes about 400 pounds of 
grain a year, the average North American is 
now consuming nearly a ton of grain a year, 
about 35 pounds of it in the form of beer and 
whisky. 

Also, while we are now putting much mar- 
ginal land back into production in the United 
States, we are also taking out of production 
about a half-million good acres a year for 
highways, shopping centers and golf courses. 

It is true, of course, that the Malthusians 
have long been predicting disaster in this 
race between people and food, but the sur- 
plus of people and the shortages of water, 
land, energy and common sense are begin- 
ning to catch up with us again. 

The guess here is that the United States 
could make more friends and progress in the 
world by solving the food crisis than by fid- 
dling with the missile crisis, This will take 
some doing. For the rich world doesn't yet 
really believe in the coming food crisis. But 
it will. One day we'll all be Weight Watchers, 
including Henry Kissinger. But not until the 
crisis is much better understood. 


DETENTE IS NO CURE FOR BUGS IN 
MOSCOW 


HON. ROBERT J. HUBER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, the expan- 
sion of East-West trade, as the result of 
so-called détente, has not in the least 
dimmed the ardor of the KGB for es- 
pionage. The KGB even went to the trou- 
ble to bug the residence of the Vice Pres- 
ident of the new U.S.-U.S.S.R. Trade 
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and Economic Council in Moscow. The 
story by Betty Beale in the Washington 
Star-News of October 27, 1974 follows: 
DÉTENTE Is No Cure For Bucs IN 
Moscow 

Bugging may be out of style in Washing- 
ton but it is definitely the thing to do in 
Moscow, 

Here we are all gungho about detente with 
Russia and the Russians seem to be making 
new concessions toward linking arms com- 
mercially and diplomatically with the U.S. 
but each government has about as much 
confidence in the other as the White House 
five now on trial have in Richard Nixon. 
With appropriate fanfare the new U.S.-USSR 
Trade and Economic Council was established 
October 14 with its vice president, John Con- 
nor Jr., taking up permanent residence in 
Moscow. But what did John find in his 
Moscow digs? 

“He found 23 bugs,” said a male guest at 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
and Mrs. Weinberger’s tea last Sunday after- 
noon. “Ugh!” said a woman guest. “What 
kind were they?” “I'm talking about listen- 
ing bugs—as in Watergate," corrected the 
gentleman visitor. 

It seems the Russians were taking no 
chances with the new trade arrangements. 
The 23 bugs were scattered in a mere five- 
room apartment! Of course, all were com- 
pletely concealed but an American team 
went over the apartment with a detector 
and located them, 


HISTORICAL ST. PAUL 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
St. Paul is making major strides to pre- 
serve and restore its historical buildings 
and sites. A major example is the work 
now being done in the Old Federal 
Courts Building. And playing an impor- 
tant part in this effort is the Ramsey 
County and St. Paul Historical Society. 
I offer a newspaper account from the 
St. Paul Dispatch of November 20, 1974, 
detailing some of the society’s efforts, for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A CELEBRATION OF ST. PAUL HISTORY 
“WHERE It’s At” 
(By Oliver Towne) 

A year ago Virginia Brainard Kunz sat in 
the basement of a one-room restored school- 
house on the Gibbs Farm Museum grounds 
in Falcon Heights, trying to run the Ram- 
sey County and St. Paul Historical Society. 

“It was,” she said, “like standing out in 
left field for nine innings when the whole 
game was being played at home plate.” 

Home plate, in this case was St. Paul, the 
closer to the Mississippi River the better. 

“The real action in St. Paul history always 
has been right where we are,” Virginia said, 

For the better part of 1974, “here where 
we are” has been the Old Federal Courts 
Building, facing Rice: Park, that “Rhine- 
stone” turreted acquisition bidding fair to 
focus the best of St. Paul civilization under 
one roof, 

Thursday the first anniversary of adding 
the words “St, Paul” to Ramsey County 
Historical Society will be observed. It will 
be done by candlelight in the immense 
balconied Courtile (Courtyard), with wine, 
Tood and accolades. 

Since the society opened its historical 
vistas from the northwest corner of the 
main floor, “we've suddenly become a sought 
after, consulted, involved and dynamic part 
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of the whole city as it sweeps toward the end 
of the 20th century,” said Virginia. 

There ts this adage, too, about being at 
the right place at the right time. 

“Suddenly we're riding the crest of a wave 
of nostalgia, an enthusiasm for the past, old 
buildings, old music, heritage and we're 
going to ride it right into America’s Bicen- 
tennial,” she said. 

The only reason nobody ever thought 
about a “St. Paul” historical society is be- 
cause until lately no one in the city was 
interested, 

“It was a loyal, little band of people in 
rural Ramsey County and St. Anthony Park 
who nurtured our history and so it took on a 
rural, rather than urban character, 

“What we added last year was not only a 
name, but also a second dimension, The 
Gibbs Farm Museum will be our rural site 
of Ramsey County's past and down here we 
added the urban historical development,” 
Virginia said. 

The latter has reached out into the city 
with eager and friendly hands. 

Graphic arts shops and the society staff 
have been turning out prodigious pamphiets, 
brochures and reprints of art by America’s 
early artists who painted the scene—Seth 
Eastman, for instance, 

Very early, Virginia sat down and designed 
a “Walking Tour” of Downtown St. Paul his- 
tory—a dozen marked sites on a map. Places 
like Irvine Park and its remaining notable 
houses, the Pioneer Building, Ramsey home, 
Assumption Catholic and First Baptist 
churches, McColl Building, Park Square 
Court, Central Presbyterian and St. Louis 
Catholic churches, Smith Park. There are 
others. 

Just now, with high professionalism, a 
paneled display covering the walls of the 
society’s exhibit rooms depicts the very be- 
ginnings of St. Paul—10,000 years ago when 
the last glaciers set the geographical stage 
for the city. 

A modest, but amply-filled gift shop is just 
off the exhibit rooms. Hand painted plates 
with the Old Federal Courts Building sell for 
$35-—collector's. choices. 

“What we're trying to do is tell people, 
‘Hey, this is where it was at .. . the ploneer- 
ing of the Northwest .. . right here in St. 
Paul, where the river bends,’ ” Virginia said. 

“Why, do you know that over on the West 
Side, where the Spanish-Americans now 
cluster, that land once belonged to Spain, 
from 1762 to 1803? You see how the past re- 
lates to now?” 

In its new role Downtown, the society is 
beginning to do some original research, sep- 
arating fact fromm fiction and coming up with 
a lot more realism and honesty in the people 
and events that shaped the city. 

“They weren't all heroes,” said Virginia. 

SI like to think we're helping people get 
themselves together for the Bicentennial and 
beyond,” she said, 

So does Robert Orr Baker, author, historian 
and secretary of St. Paul Insurance Com- 
panies, who engineered the society's new 
“bloom” as president, 

Virginia Kunz’s enthusiasm and conver- 
sion to St. Paul history shouldn't be over- 
looked—considering she was spawned in Min- 
neapolis and earned her living writing for 
the Minneapolis newspapers. 

“Until,” as she said, “I fell off my horse.” 


LAND USE AND THE WORLD FOOD 
CRISIS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, now that the World Food Conference 
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is over, and we have some idea about the 
enormity of the task that faces America 
in meeting the world food crisis, I think 
it is appropriate that we consider some 
related issues closer to home. 

Agriculture is again being recognized 
as one of the prime uses of the land. In 
some areas, such as my home State of 
California, there has been considerable 
neglect of this fact. In California alone 
there has been a loss of agriculture land 
to residential or industrial uses at an ap- 
palling rate of 64,000 acres per year. This 
destruction of land that is needed for 
food production cannot continue. 

Fortunately this situation has been 
recognized, and some people are attempt- 
ing to remedy the situation. One of the 
leaders in this effort has been Assembly- 
man Charles Warren, who is chairman of 
the California State Assembly Commit- 
tee on Energy and Diminishing Mate- 
rials. ; 

I would like to share an article that 
Assemblyman Warren wrote for the 
October issue of California Today at this 
time because I believe it has national 
significance. 

The article follows: 

AGRICULTURAL LANDS—CALIFORNIA’S RESPONSE 
TO WORLDWIDE Foop Crisis 
(By Assemblyman Charles Warren) 

American agriculture has been turned up- 
side down in the last year, Plagued for years 
by overproduction and surplus, the agricul- 
tural industry suddenly found itself unable 
to meet demand even when operating at full 
throttle. 

In 1973 a crop failure in Russia and a series 
of agricultural problems in Asia reduced food 
supplies 4% below 1972 levels, while popula- 
tion growth and increasing affluence had 
pushed demand up 2%. This net 6% world- 
wide shortfall hit the U.S. hard—both be- 
cause it is the world’s largest exporter of 
basic grains and because of an unusually 
large but unfavorable wheat sale to the USSR. 
With the high value people place on a com- 
modity as basic as food, even the apparently 
small shortages sent prices through the roof. 
Meat prices doubled and grain prices tripled, 
fanning the flames of a ruinously high infia- 
tion rate. 

Is this a temporary abberation or the 
emergence of a longer term trend? A distin- 
guished committee of agricultural specialists 
from the University of California recently 
saw no cause for alarm. Their report noted 
that 8 billion people, 4 billion more people 
than are alive now, could be provided with 
adequate food if all the world’s potentially 
arable land were producing crops at current 
world average yields, 

But the question is not so much one of 
total available resources as one of timing— 
increasing production at a rate that will 
keep pace with expanding demand. 

At least until the end of the century, de- 
mand will grow at a rate near 2% annually. 
That means that shortly after the year 2000 
food production must be 100%. above this 
year's level in order to satisfy demand. Be- 
cause of a variety of impediments—increas- 
ing costs, fertilizer and materials shortages, 
lack of capital, physical and economic limits 
to increased yields and general inertia—a 2% 
annual worldwide supply increase to keep 
pace with demand just doesn’t look likely. 

Even if we had the potential to feed 8 
billion people, that level of production would 
not likely be reached until there were 12 
billion hungry people to be fed. In other 
words, unless present conditions change 
radically, we will experience an era of chronic 
food shortage in the world. Many in the 
poorer nations will simply find food priced 
out of reach—and starve—while in the U.S. 
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the continued pressure in the international 
market will keep prices up, continuing the 
alarming hike in each family’s food bill. 


CALIFORNIA 


These alarming facts are of particular im- 
portance to California, where agriculture is 
the state’s major industry. 

In California today, 54% of the state's total 
land mass is in agricultural production: tim- 
ber, grazing, crops, The world demand on 
California agricultural products is high. We 
export citrus products to Italy, grapes to 
England and cotton to Japan. California also 
supplies 25% of U.S. table crops and the 
demand is increasing. 

Unfortunately, while demand for California 
crops is growing, the amount of prime agri- 
cultural land in California is shrinking— 
due largely to the horizontal spread of cities 
and suburbs. Each year 64,000 acres of prime 
agricultural land are lost to residential or 
industrial development. The California State 
Division of Soil Conservation has estimated 
that the total of new capital investments 
required to replace the prime land lost to 
agricultural production in California is as 
much as $207 million a year. 

While the base is being balanced by new 
irrigated acreage, that acreage is generally on 
poorer soils, has a lower yield per acre, is more 
costly to farm per acre and requires a sub- 
stantially larger energy input (for fertilizer, 
water transfer and irrigation, farm machin- 
ery and transportation) per unit of food 
output, 


Acres irrigated 


County 1954 


Santa Clara.. 
Total loss 1954-64. 


— 


Source: The Politics ot Land, Robert C. Fellmeth. 


The loss of agricultural land is especially 
rapid near expanding urban centers. Cities 
generally expand on land that is flat, acces- 
sible, well-drained, favored by climatic con- 
ditions—criteria which match exactly those 
of prime agricultural land. In many in- 
stances the agricultural land is not only 
prime due to mineral content or climatic 
conditions, but the land may be particularly 
well suited for special crops (vineyards or 
artichoke fields). The sprawl of suburbia 
forces farms farther and farther from the 
city centers—which adds an additional fac- 
tor into the cost spiral—ever increasing 
transportation costs. 

A perfect example of the spiral is the 
tremendous increase in the price of milk— 
much of which can be traced to the in- 
creased distance between the dairy and the 
market. 


A SOLUTION 


Faced with worldwide food shortages, one 
of the most valuable things the state could 
do right now to begin to slow this trend is 
to halt the urbanization of our major food 
producing resource, prime agricultural 
lands—placing all prime agricultural land 
in an agricultural preserve, and taxing it 
accordingly. 

Such a proposal, of course, is bound to 
generate much controversy. But I would 
suggest that much of the initial opposition 
to preservation of prime agricultural lands 
would disappear once it is shown that there 
are, in fact, no alternatives so easily imple- 
mented nor so cost effective. 

ALTERNATIVES 

What are the alternatives? 

All the forces which have traditionally 
contributed to the rapid growth in agricul- 
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tural production are showing signs of con- 
straint. 

Bringing more land under cultivation has 
become an expensive and slow task. To meet 
1985 food needs, the increase of worldwide 
cultivated land would have to double its 
present pace of 0.15% per year. To achieve 
such & goal would require massive infusions 
of money to provide new water projects, 
fertilizer, farm equipment, and roads and 
vehicies to carry the produce the ever in- 
creasing distance between the farm and the 
market. 

The prospects for increasing crop yields 
per acre appear equally dismal. The major 
avenues to better crop yields are the use of 
hybrid plants and the application of fer- 
tilizer. As everyone knows, there has been 
@& rather substantial change in the world 
market price for oil. For agriculture in the 
developing countries the major side effect has 
been the tripling of the price of fertilizer, 
a petrochemical product. In the U.S, heavy 
fertilizer use is so widespread that large 
quantities of fertilizer are required to pro- 
duce miniscule yield increases from existing 
cultivated land. To double the U.S. yield on 
land now in production would require six 
times the present fertilizer input, 


Similarly, the increasing use of new plant 
varieties will be limited. In the middle of 
the last decade the rapid spread of the 
“miracle” grains of the Green Revolution 
raised hopes of marked improvements in 
yields per acre. In the last few years, however, 
the use of these grains has spread very slowly 
in comparison to the boom years of 1967 and 
1968. In the U.S., high-yield hybrid grains are 
planted so commonly that little potential 
exists for quick gains in the future. 

Consideration of all the factors involved 
strongly leads one to the conclusion that in- 
creased yield per acre will not provide for the 
needs of the population. Immediate action 
is needed to protect’ that land which is now 
under production. 

Preserving agricultural lands is one sure 
way to halt the process of urbanization and 
achieve quick gains in the food shortage 
battle which are not eventually counter- 
productive—in contrast to the other major 
options discussed above. It also has the 
advantage of avoiding several environmental 
problems’ (salinization, pollution from ferti- 
lizer run-off, and massive water projects), as 
well as eliminating the need for substantial 
capital investment in agriculture and 
providing lower cost food. 

CONCLUSION 

It would be easy, but incorrect, to assume 
that this solution creates a direct conflict 
with the need to accommodate new urban 
growth. Such a conflict is more apparent 
than real. In fact, the setting aside of lands 
under protection may be just the catalyst 
needed to at last do something about our 
decaying inner cities. 

The need to establish an agricultural pre- 
serve does highlight our failure to develop a 
more comprehensive integrated land use 
management policy. 

But, in my opinion, the exigencies of the 
food crisis require a rapid response in this 
one small area of the total land use puzzle. 
We just can’t wait. This is an action which 
the state can take immediately without wait- 
ing for federal prodding or without feeling 
helplessly caught in a morass over which it 
has no control. 

Stringent prime agricultural land preserva- 
tion will have substantial impact only if 
implemented by all major agricultural states. 
But California has had the recurrent habit 
of being the vanguard of major new problems 
in several areas. One can certainly hope for 
similar success with an issue as basic as 
prime agricultural land preservation, and 
that should make it rate high on the list of 
priorities for 1975. 
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THE PENALTY FOR EXCELLENCE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major news items last week was 
the announcement by the Justice De~ 
partment that they had filed suit against 
A.T. & T. on the grounds of an antitrust 
violation. This announcement had pre- 
dictable impact in financial and business 
circles and was greeted with a great deal 
of verbal support on Capitol Hill. 

I respectfully recommend to my col- 
leagues an editorial by Richard Wilson 
in the Monday, November 25, Washing- 
ton Star-News which expresses a point of 
view that merits serious review: 

‘THE PENALTY FoR EXCELLENCE 
(By Richard Wilson) 


Picking up the phone anywhere in the 
world outside the United States is an ad- 
yenture into the unknown, even for those 
having command of languages, Even in 
Britain the phone call Americans take for 
granted can have unpredictable results. 

The Bell System of America is the best for 
the money in the world, easiest to use, most 
predictable and most extensive. It is one 
of technology's major triumphs and has con- 
tributed immeasurably to this country’s 
growth and prosperity. 

If the U.S. mail were delivered half as well 
life would be simpler. 

The antitrust action now undertaken by 
that dedicated group in the Justice Depart- 
ment who think bigness is clear proof of 
badness may change all that. 

A worse time could not possibly have been 
chosen than the present economic reces- 
sion to prove that AT&T should be broken up 
for the purpose of increasing competition. It 
is quite likely to increase the cost of tele- 
phone service and to reduce its quality. 

But that is probably not the worst of it. 
The worst of it lies in the signal that goes 
out to all big business that the political 
climate in which they operate has changed. 
They are exposed anew to the truly pernicious 
doctrine that successful organization and 
management, with all the advantages it 
brings to the consumer cannot be tolerated 
if it grows big and pervasive, no matter how 
well controlled it may be. 

It cannot be tolerated because of some 
theoretical doctrines based upon outmoded 
ideas, These doctrines hold that a prolifera- 
tion of competitors will bring prices down, 
improve quality, benefit the consumer and 
prevent the creation of economic dictator- 
ships, 

Does anyone really believe any more that 
a multitude of soap companies vying for a 
market with stupendous costs for advertising 
and marketing gives us better soap at cheap- 
er cost? Does anyone really believe that the 
proliferation of kinds, makes, sizes, colors 
and shapes of motor cars improves trans- 
portation or even makes them cheaper? Cer- 
tainly no one believes that breaking down 
General Motors into a score of companies 
making separate cars would help any, 

With soap and cars it can be argued that 
the sum of competition for the buyers’ dol- 
lar creates a gushing fountain of economic 
activity providing employment, well. being 
and profits. It’s the American system, bless 
it, and it has made us the most prosperou. 
people in the world. 

With phones and other communications it 
is quite different. An integrated system of 
the greatest complexity, nationwide and even 
worldwide, creates the necessary linkage for 
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successful operation. This is well known in 
every advanced country and the usual way 
of creating it ls government ownership, con- 
trol and operation of communications sys- 
tems. 

But in the United States this has been 
done with far greater success by private en- 
terprise, so much so that the country was led 
to hope that the postal service might be 
handled in much the same way. But it could 
not be and the failure lay in the lack of a 
thoroughly organized, efficiently operating, 
fiercely proud and technologically superior 
structure like that of the Bell System and 
its associated enterprises. 

So now, because of antitrust ideas appli- 
cable in a different time to different prob- 
lems, the Bell System must be taken into 
court and broken up without the slightest 
agreement that this would be good for the 
country. 

Hands are raised in holy horror at the Jus- 
tice Department when it is suggested that 
now, with Nixon gone, the dedicated break- 
ers-up think they will have their way and 
President Ford does not dare stop them. 

But that is the way the AT&T action will 
be read in more than one board room by di- 
rectors already quaking with fears of declin- 
ing markets and increased costs. 

No stronger adverse signal could have gone 
out than government action against the 
world’s biggest, and maybe best, corporation. 
It will be many years in all probability before 
the issue is resolved and perhaps common 
sense will finally come to the rescue, 


A NEWSMAN VIEWS ONE 
ALTERNATIVE 


HON. ROBERT J. HUBER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial broadcast over station KPOL, 
Los Angeles, Calif., pointed out the con- 
trast between the operation of the U.S. 
Postal System as opposed to the 
operation of Bell Telephone over the 
years. This editorial should give pause to 
those who speak lightly of Government 
= of industry, The editorial fol- 

OWS: 
A GOVERNMENT SYSTEM?—A NEwsMAN Virws 
ONE ALTERNATIVE 


It seems that people who think the gov- 
ernment should go into private business 
would have second thoughts every time they 
have to wait four days for a government-run 
post office department to get a letter across 
town. 

In the early 1930's, a first class stamp cost 
two cents, and you got home deliveries of 
mail twice a day and three or four times a 
day at your office. 

But today, a first class stamp costs 10 
cents and you get one delivery a day at home 
and one at the office. 

At Bell Telephone in 1932, it cost $9.50 to 
phone from Los Angeles to New York and 
it might have taken 20 minutes to make 
connections. Today, the same phone call costs 
$1.45, or even less, and you'll get through 
almost immediately. 

Since 1935, the post office has accumulated 
a total deficit of more than $22 billion made 
up by taxpayers—who also pay ever-increas- 
ing postage costs, 

During the same period, Bell has put more 
than $54 billion into government coffers 
through tax payments and has managed to 
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pay several billions more in dividends to 
stockholders. 

California State Senator “Bill” Richardson 
concludes, “‘the next time you hear of some- 
one wanting to nationalize any American 
industry, just imagine that the same folks 
who brought you the post office will be run- 
ning the store.” 

If that doesn’t send shivers down your 
back, nothing will. 


SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
concerned about the problems that have 
developed regarding the implementation 
of the medicaid portion of the supple- 
mental security income—SSI—program. 
The Texas State Department of Public 
Welfare, which is very capably admin- 
istered by its commissioner, Raymond W. 
Vowell, has estimated that some 20,000 
disabled Texans, a handful of blind 
people and thousands more elderly per- 
sons over 65 are being deprived of guar- 
anteed medical assistance. The Social 
Security Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is supposed to provide the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare with eligibility 
lists that the DPW uses to pay medicaid 
benefits. But evidently high officials in 
HEW did not anticipate the magnitude 
of this problem, and as a result, there 
have been serious errors and delays, 

I would like to insert into the record 
a letter from Commissioner Vowell to 
HEW Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
which details the difficulties in a more 
specific manner: 

STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Austin, Tez., October 24, 1974. 

Hon, Oaspar W. WEINBERGER, 

Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SECRETARY WEINBERGER: On April 17, 
1974, I wrote to you regarding the failure of 
the Social Security Administration to fulfill 
its contractual responsibilities to the State 
of Texas. Pursuant to Section 1634 of the 
Social Security Act, on November 30, 1973 the 
Texas State Department of Public Welfare 
contracted with the Social Security Admin- 
istration to render Title XIX eligibility deter- 
minations for those persons who receive 
benefits under the program of Supplemental 
Security Income, and to provide the State 
with accurate data regarding accretions and 
deletions on a daily basis via the SSI/State 
Data Exchange System (SDX). Although this 
contract was renewed on June 18, 1974, the 
Social Security Administration has been un- 
able to comply with the terms of the contract 
because the communications link, the SSI/ 
State Data Exchange System (SDX), does not 
function as anticipated. 

In my letter of April 17, 1974, eleven spe- 
cific problems were enumerated. Although 
some problems have been alleviated by stop 
gap measures such as the manual Medicaid 
certification procedure initiated by Texas in 
August, 1974, the basic problems with the 
SSI/State Data Exchange System have not 
been resolved. 

1. The Social Security Administration’s up- 
dating of the SDX files has improved but is 
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still sporadic. Texas is receiving four to five 
updates per month but the tapes are re- 
ceived in batches. The update data itself is 
not always current when received. 

2. Individuals who are issued an SSI check 
through a manual process in the SSA District 
offices are not accreted through the SSA com- 
puter system. A manual system to establish 
Medicaid eligibility has been initiated. How- 
ever, many cases still go unreported and 
many cases remain open for medical assist- 
ance after eligibility for SSI has ended. 

3. The SDX tape sent to Texas continues 
to contain individuals with residency ad- 
dresses in other states. 

4. The SDX information regarding the 
basis for eligibility (i.e. age, blindness, or 
disability) continues to be inaccurate or 
missing. 

5. Although income information is now 
being provided, the data is frequently in- 
correct or out of date. Lump sum payments 
are reported as monthly income. 

The correct monthly income is needed by 
Texas to compute the amount of income 
which the individual is to apply toward the 
cost of care in nursing facilities or institu- 
tions. The inability of the SDX system to 
provide this information has made it impos- 
sible for the Texas State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare to issue prompt, correct payments 
to the providers of nursing care. Because 
of present and past inadequacies in the SDX 
system, the problem of nursing care pay- 
ments has reached intolerable levels. Ap- 
proximately 85% of the SSI eligibles in nurs- 
ing homes are receiving incorrect payments 
on their behalf because of faulty data con- 
cerning income and SSI payment levels. Pro- 
viders of care are claiming over seven mil- 
lion dollars is owed on behalf of these recipi- 
ents. In addition, there are approximately 
3,580 SSI recipients in Texas nursing homes 
for whom no payments have been made be- 
cause they have not been accreted to the 
Medicaid rolls via the SDX system. Based 
on need for care $3,244,337.68 is owed on 
behalf of these recipients, Payment cannot 
be made until Texas is notified of eligibility 
for SSI by the Social Security Administra- 
tion, Reports indicate the problem ts. not de- 
creasing but increasing by approximately 300 
cases per month. 

The problem of payment has reached such 
epidemic proportions that some nursing 
homes are refusing to accept SSI recipients 
in need of nursing care. Many more homes 
are borrowing funds at exorbitant interest 
rates to stay in business. At the same time 
that nursing facilities are facing bankruptcy 
because of the SDX system, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is en- 
forcing more restrictions upon the providers 
of care through the new nursing care stand- 
ards and increased utilization reviews. 

As I stated in my letter of April 17, 1974, 
the fault does not lie with the willingness 
of the Dallas Regional staff of the Social 
Security Administration to cooperate in at- 
tempting to resolve these problems, The 
problem is the result of the inability of the 
SSI/State Data Exchange System (SDX) to 
function as anticipated and the failure of 
the Health, Education, and Welfare Admin- 
istration at the highest level to respond in 
& satisfactory manner. 

This matter is called to your attention be- 
cause the problems experienced by Texas are 
not unique but are common to other states 
in varying degrees. The communications 
link between the SSA and the states is the 
key to the success or failure of our joint 
efforts to serve the people of this State and 
of the nation. Our efforts are doomed to fail- 
ure unless the system can be corrected to 
provide necessary information on an accurate 
and timely basis. Your attention to this 
matter and its prompt resolution is appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely, 
RATMOND W. VOWELL. 
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GIVING THANKS FOR FREE ENTER- 
PRISE ON THIS THANKSGIVING 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, as we cele- 
brate Thanksgiving all of us will take 
stock of that for which we can be thank- 
ful, both as individuals and as a nation. 

Too often, perhaps, in our day-to-day 
dealings with problems and issues, we 
tend to overlook how much for which 
we have to be thankful, as to the institu- 
tions and traditions which insure that 
continuity of our American way of life. 

We, of course, associate Thanksgiving 
each year with the first Thanksgiving 
feast at Plymouth Colony, where thanks 
was first offered to God for the bounty 
of a new land by the Pilgrim fathers. 

It would serve us well during this 
Thanksgiving season to ponder the ex- 
perience of those Pilgrim fathers, espe- 
cially as to how they turned away from 
a fruitless policy of collectivism and cen- 
tral planning and found the bounty and 
productivity which arises naturally from 
private ownership, individual effort and 
the incentives of a free market economy. 

It is in this spirit that the writings 
of William Bradford, governor of the 
Plymouth Colony during its formative 
years, bear heavily upon the debate in 
our country today on whether economic 
freedom and prosperity can long endure 
the burdens of the collective government 
controls and regulations now weighting 
it down and threatening our future prog- 
ress and individual liberty. 

I here include Governor Bradford's 
remarks: 

“So they began to think how they might 
raise as much corn as they could, and obtain 
a better crop than they had done, that they 
might not still thus languish in misery. 
At length, after much debate of things, the 
Governor... gave way that they should set 
corn every man for his own particular, and 
in that regard trust to themselves; in all 
other things to go on in the general way 
as before. And so assigned to every family 
a parcel of land, according to the proportion 
of their number, for that end, only for pre- 
sent use... and ranged all boys and youth 
under some family. This had very good suc- 
cess, for it made all hands very industrious, 
so as much more corn was planted than 
otherwise would have- been by any means 
the Governor or any other could use, and 
saved him a great deal of trouble, and gave 
far better content. The women now went 
willingly into the field, and took their little 
ones with them to set corn; which before 
would allege weakness and inability; whom 
to have compelled would have been thought 
great tyranny and oppression. 

FROM FAMINE— 

“The experience that was had in this com- 
mon course and condition, tried sundry years 
and that amongst godly and sober men, may 
well eyince the vanity of that conceit of 
Plato's and other ancients... that the taking 
away of property and bringing in community 
inte a commonwealth would make them 
happy and flourishing; as if they were wiser 
than God. For this community (so far as it 
was) was found to breed much confusion and 
discontent and retard much employment 
that would have been to their benefit and 
comfort. For the young men, that were most 
able and fit for labour and service, did repine 
that they should spend their time and 
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strength to work for other men’s wives and 
children without any recompense, The strong, 
or man of parts, had no more in division of 
victuals and clothes than he that was weak 
and not able to do a quarter the other could; 
this was thought injustice, The aged and 
braver men to be ranked and equalized in 
labours and victuals, clothes, etc., with the 
meaner and younger sort, thought it some 
indignity and disrespect unto them, And for 
men’s wives to be commanded to do service 
for other men, as dressing their meat, wash- 
ing their clothes, etc., they deemed it a kind 
of slavery, neither could many husbands well 
brook it. Upon the point all being to have 
alike, and all to do alike, they thought them- 
selves in the like condition, and one as good 
as another; and so, if it did not cut off those 
relations that God hath set amongst men, 
yet it did at least much diminish and take 
off the mutual respects that should be pre- 
served amongst them. And would have been 
worse if they had been men of another con- 
dition, Let none object this is men’s corrup- 
tion, and nothing to the course itself. I an- 
swer, seeing all men have this corruption in 
them, God in His wisdom saw another course 
fitter for them... 
TO PLENTY 

“i. . Harvest was come, and instead of 
famine now God gave them plenty, and the 
face of things was changed, to the rejoicing 
of the hearts of many, for which they blessed 
God, And the effect of their particular plant- 
ing was well seen, for all had, one way and 
other, pretty well to bring the year about; 
and some of the abler sort and more indus- 
trious had to spare, and sell to others; so as 
any general want or famine hath not been 
amongst them since to this day... 

“That they might therefore increase their 
tillage to better advantage, they made suit 
to the Governor to have some portion of 
land given them for continuance, and not 
by yearly lot. For by that means, that which 
the more industrious had brought into good 
culture (by much pains) one year, came to 
leave it the next, and often another might 
enjoy it; so as the dressing of their lands 
were the more slighted over, and to less 
profit. Which being well considered, their 
request was granted.” 


I am indebted to Prof. Milton Fried- 
man, the distinguished professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, for 
bringing this excerpt from Governor 
Bradford’s writings to our attention at 
the beginning of this holiday season, as 
well as, his many efforts to promote the 
cause of competitive free enterprise. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 30, nations which adhere to the 
traditions of democracy, will celebrate 
the centennial birthday of Winston 
Churehill—a great bulwark of those 
traditions. 

Whether in war or peace, the inimita- 
ble Churchill exercised his varied talents, 
political sagacity, and expansive knowl- 
edge, as he wrote: 

Continue to pursue that course marked 
out for us by an all-wise hand and carry out 
our mission of bearing peace, civilization 
and good government to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. 
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Relentlessly spurring England to fight 
it alone in World War IT earned him the 
title—"“saviour of his country.” Yet, his 
acts carried further than the British 
Isles. 

Churchill’s public determination and 
private courage instilled a heroic spirit 
in the history of the late 20th century. 

And our country should build upon 
that spirit—now and in the future. 

The United States bestowed its first 
and only honorary citizenship upon Sir 
Winston Churchill in 1963. In ceremon- 
ies marking the occasion the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy spoke eloquently of the 
great British leader: 

Churchill is the most honored and honor- 
able man to walk the stage of human history 
in the time in which we live. 


I join all Americans in saluting the 
memory of this admirable man. 


UPDATING HON. CHET HOLIFIELD'’S 
PUBLIC SERVICE RECORD 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
House of Representatives, on March 17, 
1972, you spoke some eloquent words in 
tribute to Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD 
of California for his enduring legislative 
achievements. You observed that he is 
regarded with great respect and affection 
in the House for his hard work, his con- 
sideration of others, and the open and 
honest way in which he conducts himself 
in presiding at committee meetings. 

You also entered into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of that day some bio- 
graphical data highlighting Congress- 
man HoLIFIELD’s legislative career. 

At the end of this Congress, Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD will retire after 32 years of con- 
tinuous service in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. He never lost an elec- 
tion and certainly that is a tribute in 
itself. That length of service, I may note, 
never has been exceeded by any repre- 
sentative from the State of California 
since it was admitted to the Union in 
1850. 

In view of Curt HOLIFIELD’s retirement, 
which we all greatly regret, but which 
we recognize is well earned, it is fitting 
to bring up to date the record of his 
legislative achievements, since March 7, 
1972. 

In many ways, the 93d Congress has 
been for CHET HOLIFIELD and for this 
Nation, a most productive one. He serves 
as chairman of the great Committee on 
Government Operations. As you know, 
Mr. Speaker, this committee has jurisdic- 
tion over Government reorganization, in- 
cluding the establishment of new Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

NEW ENERGY AGENCIES 


Under Chairman HOLIFIELD’S master- 
ful direction, legislation was developed 
and enacted into law creating several 
new Federal energy organizations. Pub- 
lic Law 93-275 created the Federal En- 
ergy Administration. Public Law 93-438 
created an Energy Research and De- 
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velopment Administration, a Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, and an Energy 
Resources Council. These agencies are or 
will be working to solve America’s short- 
and long-range energy problems—tasks 
that are vital to our country’s present 
and future welfare. The Nation is in- 
debted to Chairman Ho.trriexp for his 
initiative, dedication, and creative ap- 
proach to energy legislation. 
IMPROVING GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 


CHET HOLIFIELD, as a successful busi- 
nessman in his own right, has long been 
interested in the business of Government. 
Back in 1949, he authored the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act, which created the General Services 
Administration, to give central direction 
to Government procurement and prop- 
erty management. 

Twenty years later, as Government ex- 
penditures multiplied, Mr. HOLIFIELD de- 
veloped legislation for a comprehensive 
and systematic review of Government 
procurement practices. In 1969, Public 
Law 91-129 created a blue ribbon study 
group, the Commission on Government 
Procurement. Mr. Speaker, in recognition 
of his authorship of the legislation and 
his expertise in Government procure- 
ment matters, you appointed CHET HOLI- 
FIELD as a member of the Commission, 
which tendered its four-volume report to 
the Congress in December 1972. This re- 
port contained 149 recommendations for 
legislative and administrative action to 
improve the Government’s procurement 
procedures and practices. 

Two important pieces of legislation re- 
sponding to the Commission’s recom- 
mendations recently have been enacted 
at Mr. Hoxirretp’s initiative. One is Pub- 
lic Law 93-356, the purpose of which is 
to simplify procedures in small pur- 
chases—under $10,000—by the Federal 
Government. This simplification will 
save mountains of paperwork and reduce 
administrative burdens, with estimated 
savings of $100 million each year. 

The other piece of legislation is Public 
Law 93-400, establishing the Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy. This carries 
out a key recommendation of the Com- 
mission on Government Procurement. 
The new agency will work continuously 
at improving the Federal procurement 
process, with potential savings to the 
taxpayers of billions of dollars. Remem- 
ber that expenditures for Federal pro- 
curement of goods and services now ap- 
proximate $55 billion for a single year. 
The savings potential is obvious. 

CUTTING DOWN ON PAPERWORK 


The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, which Mr. Houirrevp chairs in the 
House of Representatives, has two 
watchwords: economy and efficiency. 
Having in mind the constructive experi- 
ence of the Commission on Government 
Procurement, Mr. HoLITFIELD also decided 
that it would be helpful to the taxpayers, 
and to American business, particularly 
small business, if ways and means could 
be found to reduce the burden of Gov- 
ernment paperwork—the numerous 
forms and reports that Government 
agencies require of business establish- 
ments and others. This massive paper- 
work refiects, of course, the complex so- 
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ciety in which we live, and the numerous 
regulations which are imposed for one 
purpose or another. 

Recently, the House passed H.R. 16424, 
reported by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations under Chairman HoLI- 
FIELD’s direction, to establish a tempo- 
rary Commission on Federal Paperwork. 
Its purpose is to determine if the Gov- 
ernment can do with less paperwork. The 
Senate is expected to act on this bill 
shortly. 

A related measure passed by the House 
and awaiting Senate action is a bill, H.R. 
14718, to eliminate reports, now required 
from Federal agencies by law, which are 
no longer necessary or useful. Chairman 
HoLrrretp requested the Comptroller 
General to study existing reporting re- 
quirements and to identify those reports 
which could be eliminated without loss of 
needed information and with resultant 
savings. 

After the Comptroller General submit- 
ted his report, Mr. Honirretp introduced 
the necessary repeal legislation. Al- 
though this is a modest step in reducing 
paperwork, it is a recurring activity of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, which indicates that the commit- 
tee explores every possible avenue of 
achieving economy and efficiency in the 
Federal Government, 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 


In one important legislative area, Mr. 
Speaker, I regret to say that the Senate 
is not likely to act this year. I refer to 
H.R. 13163, a bill to establish a Consumer 
Protection Agency. On two separate oc- 
casions, a Consumer Protection Agency 
bill, painstakingly developed under Mr. 
Ho.iriety’s direction and reported from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, was passed overwhelmingly by the 
House of Representatives. Both times the 
bill failed in the Senate because of a fili- 
buster. If the Senate were able to vote on 
the bill, as the House did, it would be the 
law today. 

Cuet Houirretp has established him- 
self as a leader in consumer legislation, 
His efforts will not be wasted. I am con- 
fident, Mr. Speaker, that in the next 
Congress, the Consumer Protection 
Agency legislation will prevail, building 
on the constructive legislative base that 
CHET Ho.irretp has prepared. 

AN INFORMED CITIZENRY 


I should mention several other impor- 
tant items of legislation reported from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions under Chairman Ho.irretp’s direc- 
tion. One is Public Law 93-502, amending 
the Freedom of Information Act. This 
law is designed to make Government in- 
formation more accessible to the citi- 
zenry. It insures, under proper safe- 
guards, that the American people will be 
able to get the information they need 
and want about the workings of their 
Government. 

President Ford was ill-advised to veto 
this legislation. That veto was overridden 
by overwhelming votes in both the House 
and Senate, and the law is now on the 
statute books. 

IMPROVING THE ADVISORY PROCESS 

A related item of legislation, Public 

Law 92-463, the Federal Advisory Com- 
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mittee Act, was developed earlier under 
Mr. Howirirety’s chairmanship in the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
The Federal Government utilizes hun- 
dreds of advisory committees for many 
different’ purposes. The legislation was 
designed to introduce some regularity 
and order into the advisory process, so 
that advisory committees could be pub- 
licly identified and minutes of their pro- 
ceedings made available to the public. 

The public is entitled to know who ad- 
vises the Government and how this ad- 
vice is given. The overriding purpose is 
to insure that the advice is impartial and 
objective, not self-seeking and directed 
toward private gain. 

RIGHT OF PRIVACY 

The Federal Government not only. has 
a responsibility to enable the citizenry to 
be informed about its operations; it must 
also protect individual rights of privacy 
in matters of personal information which 
get into Government records. In this 
computer age, when scores of agencies 
maintain records on individuals, and in- 
formation can be retrieved and distrib- 
uted with lightning speed, we have to be 
mindful of the harm to individuals when 
information gets into the wrong hands. 

H.R. 16373, reported by Chairman 
HOLIFreLy’s committee, recently passed 
the House. Similar legislation passed the 
Senate. When the differences are recon- 
ciled, we will have legislation to insure 
protection of individuals’ rights of pri- 
vacy in the handling of Government 
records. 

ATOMIC ENERGY ACTIVITIES 

Although chairing the Committee on 
Government Operations for a full-time 
job, Mr. HoLirreELp manages to find time 
for his other important committee as- 
signments. He is a very active member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, having served on that committee 
since its inception in 1946. 

In 1972, he served as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agreements for Coop- 
eration between the United States and 
other countries in nuclear developments 
and was a member, additionally, of the 
following subcommittees: Legislation; 
Military Applications; Raw Materials; 
and Research, Development, and Radia- 
tion. In 1973-74, he was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Licensing and Regula- 
tion and a member of the Subcommittee 
on Energy. 

For the past 3 years, CHET HOLIFIELD 
has been appointed a congressional ad- 
viser to the official U.S. Delegation to 
the General Conference of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. In 1974, 
he received the Henry DeWolf Smyth 
nuclear statesman award from the 
Atomic Industrial Forum. 

A JOB WELL DONE 


Mr. Speaker, when CHET HOLIFIELD 
retires, he will be sorely missed in the 
Congress of the United States. We will 
miss his wise counsel, his unflagging 
energy, his dedication to the highest and 
best purposes of Government. But we 
wish him well and, I sincerely believe, 
we Can all say in full agreement: “CHET, 
that was a job well done.” 
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GENERAL BROWN AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. 
George Brown, recently made a state- 
ment at Duke University which clearly 
undermines his ability to lead this Na- 
tion’s defense effort. He has spoken 
out concerning issues and policies over 
which he has no jurisdiction. He has 
violated the principle of civilian control 
over the military and he has caused a 
considerable commotion, because of the 
nature of his remarks. Joseph Califano 
wrote an editorial for the Washington 
Post on November 25 which I feel is very 
incisive, I feel he gets right to the heart 
of the matter and I think my colleagues 
will be interested in his view: 

GENERAL BROWN AND FOREIGN Poticr 

(By Joseph A. Califano, Jr.) 

In the course of patently anti-Semitic 
remarks, Gen. George Scratchley Brown, 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
said recently that (1) the United States had 
“no plans” to use force in the Middle East; 
2) he could conjure up a “Seven Days in 
May” situation where in the face of another 
oil embargo the American people might “get 
tough-minded enough to set down the Jew- 
ish influence in this country and break that 
lobby”; 3) when the Israelis come to us for 
equipment they have the Congress in their 
hip pocket; 4) the Jews own “the banks in 


this country; the newspapers, you just look 
at where the Jewish money is in this coun- 


try”; 5) the “terrible disruption” of an- 
other oil embargo on Europe and Japan could 
precipitate ancther demand that something 
be done; 6) the flow of money to Middle 
East and Persian Guif oil producers would 
put “all of the money . . “in their corner 
of the bank .. . seven or eight hundred bil- 
lion dollars and they are going to be the 
world’s banker"; and 7) the Arabs are taking 
on a role “they aren’t equipped to handle.” 
He concluded by reassuring the Arabs and 
Soviets that he did not “intend to go off 
to war in the Middle East, if that’s the 
question.” 

Thus, in the context of the most explosive 
situation in the world today—the one situa- 
tion most likely to precipitate a major war 
involving not only the Israelis and the Arabs 
but our country and the Soviet Union—the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs vented his 
spleen on the Israelis, the Arabs, the Amer- 
ican Jews, the Congress, and informed the 
world that he didn’t intend to go to war in 
the Middie East. 

Gen. Brown's audience was not limited to 
& handful of law students at Duke Univer- 
sity. His audiences included the American 
public at large, the Israelis, the Arabs, the 
Soviets, the Chinese, the U.N., the President, 
the Secretaries of State and Defense and fel- 
low military officers. His apology to the Jew- 
ish War Veterans may have saved his job for 
the moment, but it ts not likely to affect the 
way these critical audiences read him in the 
future. 

What is Gen. Brown's credibility with the 
Israelis today? A few days after publication 
of the general’s remarks in The Post, the 
Pentagon disputed a report by Israel’s Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin that the Soviets had 
some 20 ships unloading arms in a Syrian 
port. The Pentagon said that number of ships 
was normal and that, contrary to what Rabin 
said, only a few of the ships were unloading 
arms. Who are we to believe—a JCS Chair- 
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man, who under pressure from the Secretary 
of Defense recanted his anti-Semitic com- 
ments, or the Prime Minister of Israel? 

How do the Arabs feel knowing that the 
top military officer of the United States be- 
lieves they are incompetent to handle the 
money that is flowing to them? What is the 
Soviet reaction to Gen. Brown’s publicly 
stated reluctance to fight for the Israelis in 
the Middle East? And to his thinly veiled 
hope that the American people will “put 
Gown the Jewish influence in this country”? 

What about Gen. Brown’s credibility at 
home? Unquestionably, there is a powerful 
pro-Israel lobby in Washington. But there is 
also a potent oil lobby in town and the Mid- 
die East desk at the State Department has 
been known on Capitol Hill to lean decidedly 
toward the Arabs. Does anyone believe that 
the Congress is such a pawn—as Gen. Brown 
seems to think—that they can be turned off 
and on by the pro-Israel lobby at will? Does 
the general believe that collective congres- 
sional motivations are so simple-minded? 
Anyone who has dealt with the Congress 
must recognize how demeaning Gen, Brown's 
remarks are to Senate and House members. 

Finally, there are the American Jews. Many 
American Jews, who initially calied for 
Brown’s removal, backed off for fear that such 
action would be interpreted as confirmation 
of their alleged power. Perhaps—only per- 
haps—that is why President Ford and Secre- 
tary Schlesinger decided merely to slap Gen. 
Brown on the wrist. If so, they have all 
missed the point. That may be understand- 
able in the case of American Jewry in view of 
their emotional involvement. in this nasty 
business, It is inexcusable for the general, 
the Secretary and the President. 

Offensive as Brown’s comments about 
American Jews are, his grevious national 
security sin is that he has irreparably dam- 
aged his ability to serve effectively as chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If he testifies 
before the Congress or makes recommenda- 
tions to the President that favor the Arabs 
and those recommendations are made known 
to the public what credibility will he have? 
Indeed, is he likely, consciously or unconsci- 
ously, unduly to favor the Israelis to prove 
that he is not anti-Semitic? In short, Gen. 
Brown has no business speaking about foreign 
or domestic policy; his public remarks should 
be limited to defense matters. This should be 
the role for all Defense Department officers, 
but the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is not just another general. He is the only 
military officer that truly has frequent oppor- 
tunities to communicate with the President 
and the congressional leadership. Compare 
the general’s remarks about the Israelis, the 
Arabs, the Congress, the American Jews and 
the dollar problem with the provision in 
DOD Directive 5230.13, issued by then Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara on May 31, 1961: 

“In public discussions all officials of the 
Department (of Defense) should confine 
themselves to defense matters. They should 
particularly avoid discussion of foreign policy 
matters, a field which is reserved for the 
President and the Department of State.” 

That Defense Department policy, which 
was repealed on March 4, 1969, by then Secre- 
tary of Defense Melvin Laird, was the subject 
of months of controversial hearings in 1961 
and 1962 by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee and its Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee. 

In the early stages of those hearings, Mc- 
Namara was royally roasted for issuing that 
directive, but by the time the hearings had 
ended, the committee (with Sen. Strom Thur- 
mond dissenting) approved the directive 
(with some DOD hedging in recognition of 
the difficulty of drawing precise lines be- 
tween military and foreign affairs) and the 
propriety of limiting public statements by 
military officers to defense matters. 

The restriction on the subject matter of 
speeches by military officers began to get 
formalized under President Truman. Eisen- 
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hower reaffirmed Truman’s policy in a Cabi- 
net meeting on March 11, 1960, where he 
stated that no speech affecting foreign rela- 
tions should be made by an administration 
official without prior clearance from the State 
Department. Within three weeks of assuming 
office, President Kennedy publicly associated 
his administration with the Truman- 
Eisenhower policy. The McNamara directive 
drew on these consistent presidential prece- 
dents. 

In response to questions about the Brown 
comments, Defense spokesman William 
Beecher reaffirmed the prior clearance pro- 
cedures for “a formal speech—written 
speech” but noted that the current Defense 
Department policy on public statements 
answering questions of informal or written 
speeches by a military officer is simply that, 
“He uses his discretion.” When asked 
“whether there’s any policy saying that you 
are discouraged or ordered not to engage’”— 
presumably in public discussions of for- 
eign or domestic policy—Beecher cut the 
question off with a brusque “there is no such 
policy.” He stated that there was no inten- 
tion to revise or even clarify policy on mili- 
tary officers making public statements. This 
is the glaring failure of the President and 
the Secretary of Defense in handling the 
Brown incident. 

The only sure way to put this matter to 
rest is to reinstitute the McNamara order 
that Laird revoked. As the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee concluded in 
1962, “one of the truly great bulwarks of 
our system of government ts the principle of 
civilian control of the military through the 
executive branch of the government of 
which the military is a part.” President Pord 
and Secretary Schlesinger should reaffirm 
that principle in the particulars of this case. 

The personal tragedy of Gen. Brown is his 
failure to evidence any true appreciation of 
the extent to which his effectiveness is im- 
paired. Brown should re-examine his deci- 
sion to hang on as chairman of the JCS. 
After the riots in Panama in 1964, as Army 
counsel I spent about a month defending 
the actions of the U.S. military command 
there before a group of international jurists 
and the Organization of American States. 
Both bodies eventually concluded that the 
United States had not exerted any force 
beyond that necessary to protect the in- 
habitants of the Canal Zone and that the 
military commander, Gen. Andrew O'Meara, 
had performed just about perfectly in a 
singularly difficult situation. On my last 
night in Panama, Gen, O'Meara asked. me 
to dinner. He knew that he would be vin- 
dicated, but he said, “When you get back to 
Washington, tell Secretary McNamara that 
he will have to move me out of this com- 
mand if he wants to pursue negotiations 
with the Panamanians. I have become a sym- 
bol that will make fruitful negotiations im- 
possible.” 

There is a lesson for Gen. Brown in that 
heroic incident. 


PRESIDENT FORD’S SUCCESSFUL 
VLADIVOSTOK MEETING 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the early 
reports of President Ford’s summit meet- 
ing with Secretary Brezhnev indicate a 
most promising and successful under- 
standing between the great super powers 
on the subject of limiting strategic arms. 

Mr. Speaker, representatives of our re- 
spective nations have been meeting for 
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many years to establish limits on the ag- 
gregate number of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, missiles containing multi- 
ple warheads, and other subjects affect- 
ing arms of mass destruction which 
threaten the very survival of mankind, 

Mr. Speaker, while the details of the 
understanding arrived at in Vladivostok 
are not fully known, there appear to be 
reliable assurances that President Ford 
has achieved a substantial breakthrough 
toward long-range peace between the 
East and the West. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be hoped that we 
can provide national support for our 
President and for his successful efforts 
toward peace in our time. The President 
has demonstrated a success in negotia- 
tions in 7‘oodwill and in international 
diplomacy, for which he deserves the 
high praise of the American people, and 
a strong expression of national unity for 
world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, the time of the Presi- 
dent’s testing is over, and he has passed 
the test with flying colors. I urge my col- 
leagues and citizens throughout the land 
to express their support and confidence 
in President Ford, and in his successful 
efforts to ease world tensions, and to 
promote meaningful détente, that is, 
mutual understanding, respect, and 
peace. 


LIDO CIVIC CLUB VOTES ANTONIO 
M. MARINELLI, MAN OF THE YEAR 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, the Lido Civic 
Club of Washington, an Italian-Ameri- 
can organization of area business leaders, 
this month honored Antonio M. Mari- 
nelli, president of the Intercounty Con- 
struction Corp., as its 1974 man of the 
year. 

Previous recipients have included for- 
mer District of Columbia Police Chief 
Robert V. Murray, U.S. Ambassador to 
Italy Clare Booth Luce, heavyweight 
champion Rocky Marciano, and Senator 
John O. Pastore of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Marinelli, who lives in Potomac in 
Maryland’s Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict, last year was awarded the title of 
“Cavaliere” by the Republic of Italy. 
He is the first past president of the Lido 
Civic Club to be named man of the year. 

The award, made at a gala dinner- 
dance at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, cited 
Mr. Marinelli’s “outstanding and ex- 
traordinary achievements in the field of 
business and labor and his untiring ef- 
forts and his many contributions in be- 
half of civil, charitable and humanitarian 
causes.” 

Mr. Marinelli’s accomplishments were 
also sketched in the program for the 
dinner-dance. The sketch follows: 

Antonio Michael Marinelli, known to his 
friends as Tom, was born March 14, 1920 at 
Bristol, Connecticut of parents who had 
emigrated from Italy. The fourth of six chil- 
dren, three boys and three girls, he was 
graduated from high school in Rye, New 
York in 1937 and went on to attend New 
York University. After service as an artillery 
Officer in the United States Army during 
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World War II, in 1948 he married Phyllis M. 
Diorio of New York City. They have a daugh- 
ter Kim, 19, and a son Michael, 16 years of 
age. 
Mr. Marinelli began working in the con- 
struction business as a water boy with the 
firm founded by his father, and worked his 
way up to his present position as President 
of Intercounty Construction Corporation, 
now a subsidiary of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, 

He has participated actively in a number 
of civic organizations, particularly those 
serving the American-Italian community. In 
1971 he organized “AMERITO,” a Federation 
of American-Italan Organizations in the 
Washington Metropolitan area, and became 
its first President. He was a leading propo- 
nent of legislation to make Columbus Day a 
National Legal holiday. 

Tom was one of the founders of the Na- 
tional Utility Contractors’ Association, served 
as its President for two years, and continues 
to be active on its Board of Directors and as 
a Regional Vice President. For more than 
twenty-five years he has been a Trustee on 
the Laborers’ Union Welfare and Pension 
Fund. He also serves as a Director of the 
Free State Bank & Trust Co. of Potomac, 
Maryland. 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAWS FAN 
INFLATION 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, this Nation is 
now experiencing a particularly unpleas- 
ant bout of inflation. If we learn no other 
lessons from the experience, I hope at 
least that we learn something about 
reckless spending. It is only when prices 
are rising dramatically that all of us 
have to grapple with the fact that every- 
thing costs money and that we cannot 
afford to buy simultaneously everything 
we might want. 

The environment provides us with a 
case in point. For several years our ac- 
tivist lawyers and some of their friends 
in Congress have been pursuing a policy 
designed to improve the quality of life 
for us all. If one excludes the hangers-on 
who have seized the issue as a stick with 
which to beat business, then most of us 
would applaud these motives. The trouble 
is that we have to decide priorities; we 
cannot automatically vote expenditure 
for everything we approve of, or the 
country would soon be bankrupt. While 
the environmentalists have scored their 
successes in the courts and in the legisla- 
ture, it should be pointed out that all of 
this has cost the American people both 
jobs and money. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in 
the field of energy. I wonder how many 
of those who complain of the shortages 
of energy and the high prices which we 
have to pay have any idea of the direct 
link between environmental legislation 
and those very same prices and shortages. 
In the name of environmental standards 
we have put off the conversion to nu- 
clear power; we have delayed the build- 
ing of much-needed oil refining capacity; 
and we have imposed antipollution 
standards which guarantee us less energy 
and higher prices. 

Of course, no one wants to pollute the 
environment. The question is not about 
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whether we should permit pollution, but 
about the rate at which we can elim- 
inate it, and the resources which we are 
able to expend on that elimination. One 
instance in which ‘ve clearly went too far 
too fast was with the Clean Air Act of 
1970. By that act we prevented power 
stations from burning high sulfur coal, 
which is very cheap, and made them 
switch instead to burning high-grade 
coal or oil, both of which are much more 
expensive. The result has been higher 
prices for our power, combined with a 
shortage of high grade coal and oil, a 
shortage which has helped to push their 
prices even higher. 

They failed to recognize first that 
a ban on high sulfur coal woulc multiply 
both prices and shortages, and second, 
that it takes time for conversion to take 
place smoothly. Desulfurization plants 
are not built overnight, nor are sulfur 
extraction facilities at powerplants. We 
have rushed our power industries into a 
measure which is both expensive and ill- 
timed. The other failing is that we have 
not allowed for the fact that different 
areas have different pollution problems. 
While it might be completely reasonable 
to restrict the burning of high sulfur 
coal at power stations situated within 
areas of high population density, it 
makes no sense at all to impose the same 
standards in areas not at risk. 

Since the United States has half of the 
world’s known coal reserves, it is ob- 
vious that coal will continue to have a big 
role in the provision of cheap energy; 
and cheaper energy means cheaper prices 
throughout the economy. If we give more 
latitude now to power stations on the 
burning of high-sulfur coal, we can allow 
time for the development of more de- 
sulfurization facilities both at the sta- 
tions themselves, and for the treatment 
of the coal they burn. We can thus de- 
lay the imposition of further nonproduc- 
tive costs, and contribute to the lowering 
of prices and the easing of the inflation- 
ary burden. Such a move would increase 
the supply of high-grade coal for the 
steel industry, as well as lowering the 
price of coal-produced power. It would 
lessen the demands on our limited sup- 
plies of oil, and help to achieve the self- 
sufficiency in energy to which we are 
committed. This is a clear case in which 
more time will yield lower prices. 

The recen* wage and fringe benefits for 
coal miners further inflates energy costs. 
— public must be made aware of these 

acts. 


GUN CONTROL: THE CONCLUSIONS 
UPON WHICH THE LIBERALS BASE 
THEIR FACTS 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that a renewed campaign for some 
type of gun control was recently launched 
by various persons in the Government 
and in the press. The liberal minds that 
guide this country have studied the 
growing crime rate and have concluded 
that the solution is to lock up the guns 
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and let the criminals go free. Queer ideas 
like this are characteristic of the liberal 
mind. What is surprising is that so many 
otherwise sensible people seem to be 
taken in by the most specious of argu- 
ments for gun control. One of these argu- 
ments—perhaps the central argument— 
is that guns are the aggressors; that 
guns cause crime; that were no guns 
present at the scene of a crime, no crime 
would have been committed. 

Unfortunately for this rather peculiar 
idea, Dr. Marvin Wolfgang conducted a 
study of criminal homicide in the city of 
Philadelphia and published a book en- 
titled “Patterns in Criminal Homicide,” 
now over 15 years old. I believe a few 
quotations from that book would do a 
great deal of good in any discussion of 
the role of guns in crime. Dr. Wolfgang 
writes: 

It is probably safe to contend that many 
homicides occur only because there is suffi- 
cient motivation or provocation, and that the 
type of method used to kill is merely an acci- 
dent of availability; that a gun is used be- 
cause it is In the offender's possession at the 
time of incitement, but that if it were not 
present, he would use a knife to stab, or fists 
to beat his victim to death. (Page 79.) 

The world around us abounds in available 
means to inflict death. Everyone has access 
to many cutting and piercing instruments or 
to solid, heavy objects that can be used to 
bludgeon a victim. From the Philadelphia 
police files such common household items as 
an electric iron, a floor lamp, and a pencil 
were uniquely listed as homicide weapons. 
(Page 80.) 

During a drunken brawl, or in the white 
heat of passion, an offender uses whatever 
weapon is available—a brick in an alley, a 
stick on the sidewalk, a butcher knife on the 
kitchen table, or his bare fists if necessary. 
(Pages 80-81.) 


These passages should be considered 
carefully, for it is usually the example of 
the crime of passion that the liberals use 
when discussing the alleged effectiveness 
of and need for gun control laws. 

Another of the arguments used by the 
liberals in support of gun control legisla- 
tion is that easy access to guns, due to 
the great quantity of guns in this coun- 
try, leads to a high crime rate. Consider 
what Dr. Wolfgang has written about 
this notion: 

Several students of homicide have tried to 
show that the high number, or easy access. to, 
firearms in this country is causally related to 
our relatively high homicide rate. Such a 
conclusion cannot be drawn from the Phila- 
delphia data. Material subsequently reported 
in the present study regarding the place 
where homicide occurred, relationship be- 
tween victim and offender, motives, and 
other variables, suggest that many situations, 
events, and personalities that converge in a 
particular way and that result im homicide 
do not primarily depend upon the presence 
or absence of firearms. While it may be true 
both that the homicide rate is lower in Eu- 
rope and that fewer homicides abroad in- 
volve use of firearms, it does not necessarily 
follow that the relatively high homicide rate 
in this country is merely due to greater ac- 
cessibility of weapons (Pages 81-82.) 

The hypothesis of a causal relationship be- 
tween the homicide rate and proportionate 
use of firearms in killing is, therefore, re- 
jected. (Page 82.) 

To measure quantitatively the effect of the 
presence of firearms on the homicide rate 
would require knowing the number and type 
of homicides that would not have occurred 
had not the offender—or, in some cases, the 
victim—possessed a gun, Research would re- 
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quire determination of the number of shoot- 
ings that would have been stabbings, beat- 
ings, or some other method of inflicting 
death had no gun been available. It is the 
contention of this observer that few homi- 
cides due to shootings could be avoided 
merely if a firearm were not immediately 
present, and that the offender would select 
some other weapon to achieve the same de- 
structive goal. Probably only in those cases 
where a felon kills a police officer, or vice 
versa, would homicide be avoided in the ab- 
sence of a firearm. (Page 83.) 


Unfortunately Dr. Wolfgang's 1958 
study of homicide in Philadelphia has 
been and is ignored by the liberals. Their 
conclusions about guns and the need for 
gun control are the conclusions upon 
which they base their facts. All evidence 
not supporting their conclusions is 


ignored or suppressed. 


SUPPORT FOR TRADITIONAL VET- 
ERANS DAY OBSERVANCE 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 3, 1973, I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 126, to restore the tra- 
ditional November 11 observance of Vet- 
erans Day. 

This special day had long been set 
aside to honor the men and women of 
our armed services who fought so val- 
iantly on behalf of this great Nation. 
Shifting Veterans Day to October 28 in 
the interest of a 3-day weekend served 
only to commercialize the true meaning 
of Veterans Day, and I strongly oppose 
this move. Many other Members of Con- 
gress have joined me in my effort to re- 
store November 11 as the legal holiday 
and, in fact, a discharge petition has 
been filed on House Joint Resolution 
126. 

I am very pleased to inform my col- 
leagues in the House that the great 
State of Florida did not fall in with the 
Monday Holiday Act but instead ob- 
served Veterans Day on November 11. As 
Mr. M. P. Fleischer, staff writer for the 
Pinellas Times, has noted, holidays by 
decree cannot change history, and I am 
pleased that Floridians have stuck to 
the traditional observance of Veterans 
Day. 

Mr. Speaker, I enclosed for my col- 
leagues’ information the article by Mr. 
Fleischer in the Pinellas Times discuss- 
ing the question of celebrating Veterans 
Day on the correct date. I hope that the 
worthwhile thoughts contained in this 
article will spur increased interest and 
action on House Joint Resolution 126 by 
the Congress: 

ANOTHER OPINION: HOLIDAYS BY DECREE 

CANNOT CHANGE HISTORY 
(By M. P. Fleischer) 

By an act of the Legislature, this state is 
the only one in the nation to celebrate Vet- 
eran’s Day on Nov. 11, the traditional Armis- 
tice Day. 

This year, 49 states celebrated Veteran's 
Day on Oct. 28. The reason is that a few years 
back, Congress decided to alter the holiday 
schedule so that workers could have more 
three-day weekends, 
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But Florida, which is peopled with retirees 
who have a sense of history, decided to march 
to the tune of a different drummer. The re- 
sult is that we in the Sunshine State cele- 
brate the holiday on Nov. 11—and it doesn't 
matter whether Nov. 11 falls on a weekend, or 
a weekday. 

Celebrating on Nov. 11 while the rest of the 
nation celebrated on Oct. 28 leads to some 
interesting situations. 

State, local and county goverments are 
closed except for emergency services. The fed- 
eral government is working. 

Florida did not bave mail delivery on Oct. 
28, the day the federal government celebrated 
Veteran's Day. It did have mail delivery on 
Nov. 11, when local government offices and 
many other things were closed. 

Schools. across the nation—except for 
Florida—were closed on Oct, 28 and the news 
media was aliye with reports of Veteran's 
Day activities here, there and yonder. 

Schools in Florida were closed Nov. 11. 
Whatever ceremonies there were in the state 
attracted local news media attention but you 
can bet that not much national attention 
was paid to events here. And President Ford 
did not come to Florida to place a wreath on 
& soldier's grave. He did that in Washington 
about two weeks ago. 

All of this makes for a kind of strange day. 

If, for example, you are a federal employee 
and your spouse works for the state, a city, 
& county or some private industries, you 
worked Nov. 11 while your spouse was off. If 
you have children in school, they were off, 
too. 

By the same token, you were off Oct, 28 and 
they worked. 

It also made for some interesting situa- 
tions among various government agencies, 
Suppose, for instance, that you were a county 
employee dealing with federal officials, on, 
Say, pollution control matters. On Oct. 28, 
you might have well stayed home as try to 
get in contact with them. They were off. On 
Nov. 11, federal officials dealing with counter- 
parts in Florida couldn't get them. They were 
off, 

Regardless of the value of three-day week- 
ends, it seems we have lost a bit in changing 
some of our important holidays around. And 
when we want to preserve the traditions, we 
run into problems, Granted, they are niggling 
little problems, but they are annoying. 

Veteran’s Day by decree may have been 
Oct. 28, but history tells us it was really Nov. 
11, Just as Columbus Day historically is Oct. 
12, Memorial Day is May 30 and George 
Washington's Birthday is Feb. 22. Decrees so 
that we can have more three-day weekends 
cannot change history. Perhaps it is time 
once again to follow that history. 


MAYOR BEN WEST 


HON. RICHARD H. FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s outstanding figures in munici- 
pal government of this century, former 
Nashville, Tenn., Mayor Ben West, died 
last week. His passing marks the end of 
a career that left a lasting imprint not 
only on the face of my community but 
upon the legislative bodies of American 
government at the State, local, and Fed- 
eral level. 

My friendship with Mayor West cov- 
ered two decades. During the early politi- 
cal years of my late brother, Lyle, and 
then during my early political years, I al- 
ways welcomed the counsel and advice of 
the mayor. My father and Ben West’s 
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father were friends in the late twenties 
and early thirties when they were both 
employed at the railroad. Much of my 
progressive outlook is a result of my ex- 
posure to his political outlook as well as 
his great personal vision. 

It was through the tenacity of Ben 
West in pursuing an impossible task 
against overwhelming odds that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States ulti- 
mately rendered its vital Baker against 
Carr decision which brought about legis- 
lative reapportionment in America on 
the basis of one. man one vote. 

At the height of his career, there was 
no abler municipal official in America 
than Ben West. And throughout his 
career, for those who understand and 
appreciate the talent, there was no abler 
practitioner of the art of politics than 
the dynamic, shrewd, and acutely astute 
Ben West. 

In politics, perhaps as in life, the 
sweetest words are words of praise ut- 
tered by your political enemies. Through- 
out most of his career Ben West found 
himself politically at odds, often bitterly, 
with the morning newspaper of our com- 
munity, the Nashville Tennessean. Yet 
on his death the dean of Tennessee po- 
litical reporters, Mr. Joe Hatcher, who 
for years knew and covered the career of 
Ben West, stated: 

“Politically I was opposed to West through- 
out his career . . .” However, Hatcher added: 
“Ben West probably will be recorded in his- 
tory as one of Nashville’s great mayors, of 
the great mayors of this nation.” 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Hatcher is not guilty 


of overstatement. I would like to place in 
the Recorp at this point Mr. Hatcher’s 
article, “Ben West's Career,” as well as 
the Nashville Tennessean editorial of 
November 21, 1974, “Mr. Ben West: 
Mayor, Senator, Politician”: 
Jor HATCHER RECALLS: BEN WEST'S CAREER 
(By Joe Hatcher) 


Ben West, who died this past week at 63, 
was mayor of Nashville from 1951 to 1963— 
but my own acquaintance with him goes 
back much further than that. 

I first knew Ben casually as a student in 
my wife’s classes at Central High School and 
as an Office boy at the Banner at that time. 
Later I knew him better when he was in 
Vanderbilt, a member of my fraternity—the 
ATO. During those early years he showed 
his political instincts as an organizer and 
class. official at Central. At Vanderbilt, he 
pursued his political education by forming 
a fraternity coalition to “boss” politics on 
the campus, and to be elected President, a 
post I had held previously. 

Ben was a master politician, almost lit- 
erally hoisted by his own bootstraps, from 
the day he entered Central High until his 
ultimate defeat in a comeback race for mayor 
in 1966, He lived and breathed politics from 
infancy, his activities indicated, and he ac- 
tively engaged in Democratic politics until 
his health no longer permitted. 

Along the way he served as an assistant 
attorney general, state senator, vice mayor, 
mayor, president of the American Municipal 
League, and on numerous advisory and na- 
tional agencies. 

Stricken in childhood with polio, Ben 
was incapacitated for athletics in school, but 
few ever knew of his handicap, or realized 
that this experience might have been the 
background for his lifelong drive for leader- 
ship and public service. 

Ben West will probably bé recorded in 
history as one of the great mayors of Nash- 
ville, or the great mayors of the Nation. His 
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shortcomings and his highly controversial 
career as mayor will be forgotten in the writ- 
ing of history. 

If for nothing else his leadership in the 
noted Baker vs Carr decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court that led to reapportionment 
of the entire 48 states of his time, entitles 
him to a rare place in history. The urban 
areas of the entire nation owe Ben West an 
undying debt of appreciation for his deter- 
mined fight for the rights of the people. His 
famous quote that ‘pigs and cows in Moore 
County were three times better represented 
than the people of Nashville,” won’t be for- 
gotten. 

History will also record that West drove to 
completion the Capitol Hill Redevelopment 
program in Nashville, built the Municipal 
Auditorium, built the $11 million sewage 
disposal plant, inaugurated the East Nash- 
ville Urban Redevelopment program, initi- 
ated the modern street lighting system for 
the city, built the present airport terminals 
and airport expansion, and initiated the 
School Mothers’ Patrol. 

As president of the American Municipal 
League, West carried the image of Nashville 
to many points in the world, including 
speeches before some 15 state municipal 
leagues, before a world conference at the 
Hague, in Tel Aviv, in’ Rio de Janeiro and 
San Juan. He also delivered a series of lec- 
tures on city government and urban prob- 
lems at George Washington University. He 
preached nation-wide of the need for an 
Urban Affairs cabinet pest in all national 
governments. 

Politically, I was opposed to West through- 
out his career, and in many of his races the 
Tennessean was a target of his criticisms. But 
in the final analysis, West was always a 
Democrat and the hatchet was buried when 
general elections rolled around: My last direct 
contact with West was at a Democratic ban- 
quet at which West sat at the table with 
the publisher and editor of the newspaper 
so long at odds with him in his campaigns 
against Mayor Thomas L. Cummings and 
later Mayor Beverly Briley. 

The newspaper's differences with West were 
largely based upon his methods and tactics 
in governing rather than upon his overall 
politics. 

As Mayor, West originally supported Metro 
government for the first losing referendum. 
He reversed his positon after he had annexed 
some 80,000 citizens to the city’s boundaries, 
and County Judge Beverly Briley entered 
the campaign for Mayor in 1963 on the Metro 
platform. In his 1966 race against Mayor 
Briley, he shifted his support to the new 
Metro plan with his own ideas of its opera- 
tion, Actually West’s major annexations after 
the first defeat of Metro so angered the 
suburban areas that they supported Briley 
against West. 

As Mayor, the major criticism against West 
was his tendency to play petty politics at all 
levels, including individual police assign- 
ments, locations of street improvements, his 
big stick methods with the city council, 
and clear political favors for those support- 
ing him. 

In those days, West was portrayed in the 
newspaper cartoons as “Little Ben”, pic- 
tured as a well-known trade-mark—a polk- 
a-dot tie, you'll recall. 

Old time council members remember one 
occasion when West presented a budget 
found heavily out of balance. It was with- 
drawn and written into it was an item “un- 
anticipated income”. It escaped the notice 
of the critics and apparently of the council 
and was passed, and was found to be acute- 
ly out of balance. 

That Ben literally climbed by his own 
bootstraps is reflected throughout his career 
in his willingness to meet the issues and his 
opposition, and fight te the last ditch as in 
the appeal of Baker vs Carr to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, 
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West was born in Columbia, March 31, 
1911. His father was a railroad telegrapher 
with a large family and times were hard in 
the Great Depression when Ben was 
maturing. He moved to Nashville as a young- 
ster, living in the Flat Rock area, near Radnor 
Yards where his father worked. 

His first job was a counter boy in a drug 
store. He served as an office boy at the Banner 
while still In Central High, an« waited on 
tables to attend law school at Cumberland. 
He graduated there in 1930 and entered 
Vanderbilt where he graduated in 1934, 
working part time as a reporter, waiting on 
tables, and whatever was available. 

Immediately after graduation he was ap- 
pointed an assistant attorney-general and 
served as prosecutor in several major crimi- 
nal trials during his career. He was elected 
vice-mayor in 1947 after withdrawing from 
the mayor's race, but obviously was aiming 
at the top office at the next opportunity. He 
was elected to the state senate in 1949 and 
while there passed legislation boosting pay 
for city employes before entering the race 
for mayor against Mayor Thomas L. Cum- 
mings in 1951. 

West won the office by only 55 votes when 
the official tally boosted that margin from 
27 in the unofficial returns on election night. 

In his third term, he took an interest in 
the pending suit seeking reapportionment of 
the legislature. “They just laughed at me. 
I'll show them,” he was quoted after appear- 
ing before the legislature seeking a better 
division of state revenues. He did. He inter- 
vened in the pending suit that had been filed 
by Memphis’ Walter Chandler, Knoxville’s 
Hobart Atkins, and Nashville’s Tommy Os- 
born. The three judge federal court dis- 
missed the suit as without jurisdiction, but 
permitted West to remain in the case and 
amend his intervening petition. 

West then persuaded the city council to 
advance funds to appeal the case, and hired 
Charles Rhyne, a noted Washington lawyer, 
and former president of the American Bar 
Association. West also was instrumental in 
interesting President John F. Kennedy in the 
case and Archibald Cox, of recent Watergate 
fame, entered the case as Solicitor-General 
of the U.S. The result was the ultimate deci- 
Sion that the federal courts had jurisdiction. 
The victory was Ben West's as much as the 
lawyers who won the case. Followed the one- 
man, one-vote decisions and a general reor- 
ganization of legislatures, school boards, and 
other agencies. 

West was buried in the old City Cemetery 
where many of Nashville’s greatest leaders 
rest. It was West’s request to be buried there. 
He was responsible, along with the late Jack 
Dennis, for the restoration of the old ceme- 
tery from its badly run-down condition and 
might have well been forgotten except for 
West’s restoration. Fittingly he rests with 
many of those who have left their indelible 
marks on Nashville's history. 

When the city celebrates its 200th birth- 
day, in the spring of 1980, and the names of 
the builders of the city are recalled, Ben 
West will be prominent among them. 


[From the Tennessean, Nov. 21, 1974] 


Mr, Ben West: Mayor, SENATOR, 
POLITICIAN 

Mr. Ben West, mayor of the old city of 
Nashville from 1951 to the coming of Metro 
in 1963, former state senator and a political 
force in the community for more than 30 
years, is dead at the age of 63. 

Mr. West was widely admired and re- 
spected as an authority on municipal affairs, 
&@5 a political tactician and as a hard work- 
ing and conscientious public official. This 
newspaper often found itself in disagree- 
ment with his political methods, but there 
be no dential of the fact that he served en- 
ergetically and with distinction and moved 
the city forward. 

He began his public service career as an 
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assistant district attorney in 1934. He went 
on to become vice mayor and serve in the 
legislature and finally was elected to three 
terms as mayor. 

His tenure in the mayor's office came dur- 
ing a period of crisis and change in munici- 
pal governments throughout the nation. The 
cities, absorbing the post-war migration 
from the farms, were beginning to experi- 
ence pressing problems of overstrained serv- 
ices, dwindling revenues and an imbalance 
of legislative representation. Mr. West was a 
leader in the long fight—which culminated 
in success shortly before he left office—to 
have the courts order more equitable repre- 
sentation for the growing municipal areas. 

The former mayor was also active in many 
other aspects of municipal government, He 
served as president of the American Munici- 
pal League in 1957 and was in considerable 
demand as a speaker on municipal and ur- 
ban affairs in many parts of the nation and 
in foreign countries. He had served in offi- 
cial capacities in numerous public service 
organizations concerned with the future 
planning and the provision of municipal 
services to urban areas. 

Although his work in these fundamental 
areas of modern urban planning and admin- 
istration may have been the highlight of his 
career, Mr. West left numerous local memo- 
rials to his energy and industry. Capitol Hill 
redevelopment, the municipal auditorium, 
the municipal airport terminal, the sewage 
disposal plant and others stand as reminders 
of his administration. He also established 
the School Mothers Patrol and in 1958 re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Award of 
the American Transit Association for his ad- 
vancements in mass transit in Nashville. 

As a political combatant, Mr. West can 
most appropriately be described as tough, 
able and unrelenting. He was a man of firm 
conviction, and he didn’t hesitate to defend 
his convictions. The 1951 mayor's race be- 
tween Mr. West and the late Mayor Thomas 
L, Cummings, which was won by Mr. West 
by a margin of only 55 votes, stands out as 
one of the classical political battles of the 
city’s history. 

Although his administration was filled 
with much controversy, Mr. West was held in 
respect by his political opponents. He played 
the game of politics aggressively and skill- 
fully, and in so doing helped sustain a cli- 
mate of controversy and striving of the type 
on which democracy thrives and out of 
which progress is fashioned. The news of his 
death is saddening. 


CUBAN-PANAMA SITUATION 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, apropos 
earlier remarks on the Cuoan-Panama 
situation, attention is invited to the 
stands taken by our great veterans orga- 
nizations, among them the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. A 
recent press release by its national com- 
mander in chief, John J. Stang, and 
two of its 1974 resolutions follow: 

VEW CHIEFTAIN REJECTS “Nervous SOCIOL- 
OGY” oF PRIVATE UNnITrED STATES-LATIN 
AMERICAN STUDY GROUP 
WassıncrToN, D.C., October 31, 1974.— 

Terming it “a blue print for hemispheric dis- 

aster,” John J. Stang, of LaCrosse, Kansas, 

National Commander-in-Chief of the Vet- 

erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 

put his nearly 1.8 million member organiza- 
tion in “total opposition to the nervous 
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sociology inherent in the recently published 
33-point program published by the “Com- 
mission on United States-Latin American 
Relations.” 

Mr. Stang focused on the following major 
Commission recommendations as being “a 
purposeless, self-destruct course from an 
American position of prudence and responsi- 
bility.” 

The Commission recommendations 
cluded: 

An immediate and unconditional end to 
inter-American economic sanctions against 
Cuba; 

The negotiation of a new Canal Zone 
treaty with Panama; 

Termination of military assistance to Latin 
America and phase out U.S. military advisory 
groups; 

Abandoning the threat or application of 
unilateral measures of economic coercion in 
cases of uncompensated expropriation of 
American property or the seizure of Ameri- 
can fishing vessels; and, 

Restrain from actively encouraging the 
purchase of arms by Latin American coun- 
tries, but repeal legislative restrictions on 
arms transfers that discriminate against the 
hemisphere. 

The V.F.W. leader, in setting forth his total 
opposition to the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, noted that, unlike other major areas 
of the world, the western hemisphere has 
been spared wide-spread warfare and major 
power competition. 

“Adjustments can always be made in light 
of changing circumstances,” Mr. Stang con- 
cluded, “but the approach envisioned by the 
‘Commission on United States-Latin Ameri- 
can Relations’ would not be a shrewd adjust- 
ment. It would be an irrevocable dismantling 
of a pattern of relationships that has assured 
relative peace and promises regional eco- 
nomic progress.” 


in- 


RESOLUTION No, 407: No Trade WITH OR 
RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CUBA 


Whereas, since the visits of former Pres- 
ident Nixon to Commnist China and Com- 
munist Russia, many newspapers, TV sta- 
tions, and other media have sent up “trial 
ballons” stating that, in their opinion, it is 
mow time to “normalize” relations with 
Communst Cuba in wake of the anti-hijack- 
ing agreement; and 

Whereas, Communist Cubea’s dictator, 
Fidel Castro, has, notwithstanding, kept 
thousands of Cuban citizens languishing in 
filthy prisons and concentration camps; and 

Whereas, the Cuban Communist regime 
has continued the repressive policy of no 
free election, systematic withdrawal of all 
democratic freedoms, systematic spying on 
all citizens and coercion of all Cubans into 
the Communist system; and 

Whereas, Communist Cuba has continued 
unabated in its implacable hatred of the 
United States of America and has continued 
to send out Communist agents to other 
cointries in this hemis, .ere and continues 
to train and inspire agents for sabotage and 
insurrection in various countries; and 

Whereas, the United States of America has 
admitted hundreds of thousands of anti- 
Communist refugees from Cuban shores; 
now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the 75th National Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we call upon the President and 
the Congress to continue the present policy 
of no trade with Communist Cuba and the 
policy of no diplomatic recognition of the 
Communist state for as long as it remains 
the policy of the Cuban Communist regime 
to retain the many harsh injustices now ex- 
tant in that unfortunate land; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Government grant 
no concessions whatsoever on the complete 
U.S. sovereignty, control or use of Guan- 
tanamo Bay. 
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RESOLUTION No. 414: U.S. CONTROL OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


Whereas, Article II of the 1903 Convention 
between Panama and the United States, as 
modified in part by the 1936 Treaty between 
the two Governments, states: 


ARTICLE II 


The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States in perpetuity the use, occupa- 
tion and control of a zone of land and land 
under water for construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection of said 
canal of the width of ten miles extending 
to the distance of five miles on each side of 
the center line of the route of the Canal to 
be constructed; the said zone’ beginning in 
the Caribbean Sea three miles from mean low 
water mark extending to and across the 
Isthmus of Panama into the Pacific Ocean 
to a distance of three marine miles from mean 
low water mark with the proviso that the 
cities of Panama and Colon and the harbors 
adjacent to said cities, which are included 
within the boundaries of the zone above 
described, shall not be included within this 
grant... 

The Republic of Panama further grants 
in like manner to the United States in per- 
petuity all islands within the limits of the 
zone above described and in addition thereto 
the group of small islands in the Bay of 
Panama, named Perico, Naos, Culebra and 
Flamenco; 
and 

Whereas, the United States of America has 
fully met its obligations to Panama under 
existing treaty arrangements and, moreover, 
has efficiently and responsibly accommodated 
an ever-increasing number of transits and 
amount of tonnage through the canal; and 

Whereas, the revolutionary government of 
Panama, a product of coup d'etat, has, since 
June 1971, under the guise of seeking new 
canal treaty arrangements, undertaken a bit- 
ter and sustained campaign of anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda fueled in large part by 
Cuban and Soyiet Communists; and 

Whereas, given the emotionally irrational 
situation in Panama, a political/psychologi- 
cal “timebomb” is being consciously fabri- 
cated by the revolutionary government of 
Panama set to explode to the detriment of 
the United States and the world shipping 
community, as was the case in the abortive 
meeting of the UN Security Council in Pan- 
ama and the subsequent threat to the U.S./ 
UN Ambassador; and 

Whereas, due largely to our clearcut V.F.W. 
position, nearly more than one-third of the 
U.S. Senate has gone on record in opposition 
to the unprincipled “Statement of Princi- 
ples” signed by the Administration and the 
Panamanians; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, by the 75th National Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, that 

(a) U.S. control and defense of the Panama 
Canal are non-negotiable; 

(b) tensions relating to the administration 
of the Canal Zone be resolyed on the spot 
without disturbing present treaty arrange- 
ments; 

(c) U.S. citizens and employees in the 
Canal Zone continue to meet their responsi- 
bilities under U.S. sovereignty; and 

(d) the foregoing position be again com- 
municated to both the President and to the 
Congress, 


MORALITY IN POLITICS 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdgy, November 26, 1974 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, a lot has 
been said over the past 2 years about the 
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climate of morality in politics. Nowhere 
have I seen the American political scene 
put in such perspective as a recent article 
written by my friend, Allan C. Brown- 
field. In order that my colleagues might 
have an opportunity to read Mr. Brown- 
field’s comments, along with those of an 
eminent political observer, Richard 
Whalen, I insert the column at this point 
in the Recorp: 

[From the Anaheim Buletin, Nov. 18, 1974] 
RICHARD WHALEN DISSEcTS THE POLITICAL 
LANDSCAPE 

WashIncron.—Most of the old political 
labels no longer make very much sense. If 
Democrats and Republicans really differ, it 
is primarily over who should be elected. If 
businessmen really believe in free enterprise 
it is difficult to explain their eagerness for 
government subsidization. And even the 
casual observer knows that things have gone 
awry when a Republican president declares 
that he is a “Keynesian” and when candi- 
dates of both parties are sold on television 
with little attention to either their records 
or their programs. 

These are some of the observations of 
Richard Whalen in his recently published 
book, “Taking Sides.” Whalen, a man who 
has distinguished himself as an original and 
thoughtful. observer of the political scene, 
has been a contributing editor of Time, a 
member of the board of editors of Fortune, 
author of the best selling biography of Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy, “The Founding Father,” 
and advisor to Richard Nixon during 1967— 
68. His analysis of our current political bat- 
tlefield is worthy of serious consideration. 

In his discussion of Richard Nixon, a sec- 
tion aptly entitled “Politics Without Pur- 
pose,” Whalen expresses the view that those 
who thought of the Watergate conspirators 
as “ruthless, brilliant men, scheming for 
were mistaken. He 
notes that, “... stupid men also scheme. 
Conspirators may be motivated by nothing 
more than fear of losing what they have. The 
fictionalized ambition to seize power by a 
bold stroke becomes in real life the petty 
desire simply to hang on to the trappings 
and satisfactions of power—the luxurious 
jets, the fleet of limousines, the protected 
villas and retreats, the warm feeling of total 
security. To most of those who possess it, 
power is not desired as a means to great 
ends, It is a perfectly satisfying end in it- 
self.” 


the highest prices” 


CYNICAL CONSPIRACY 

Richard Nixon, the author points out, 
“made no distinction between the politics 
of campaigning and the politics of governing. 
With a handful of exceptions, the men 
around Nixon when he came to the presi- 
dency were experienced solely in campaign 
politics. He and they merely continued the 
ways that had worked well enough to give 
them what they sought. Most of these men 
were also strangers to the President and to 
each other, separated by fear, jealousy and 
suspicion, yet joined nonetheless in cynical 
conspiracy.” 

Whalen blames the Republicans, particu- 
larly the conservatives in the Senate, for 
remaining silent while Richard Nixon iso- 
lated himseif from those who had made his 
nomination and election possible and, at the 
same time, dramatically reversed party poli- 
cies, particularly in matters of defense and 
economic policy. He writes. “The conserva- 
tive barons of the Senate—Barry Goldwater, 
John Tower, Strom Thurmond—who had 
played a decisive role in Nixon's 1968 nomi- 
nation and election kept their fury bottled 
up long after they saw both ideology and po- 
litical common sense betrayed... .” 

Also subject to Whalen’s criticism is the 
Washington press corps, which has been 
hailed for discovering Watergate but which, 
im fact, overlooked all of the things which 
produced it. Whalen asks: “Where, as all 
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this happened, were the professional scruti- 
nizers, the watchmen of the Washington 
press? They were, for the most part, in a 
state of culture-shock brought about by the 
arrival of the first Republican administration 
they had encountered. .. While the reporters 
panted after such colorful figures as Kis- 
singer and (while he lasted) Moynihan, 
there was almost no critical scrutiny of the 
extraordinary White House organization 
structure and the concentration of enormous 
power in the hands of a few men unknown 
to the public. . . Reporters covering the ad- 
ministration had daily evidence that they 
wore pressing their noses against a plastic 
P. R. bubble surrounding and concealing a 
non-government. Yet they did not poke 
through and expose it. Within the bubble 
were men who believed in nothing, aspired 
to nothing, and wanted nothing, except to 
enjoy incumbency. . . A- press corps made 
docile by the desire for ‘access’ to the power- 
ful played along. . ." 
POLITICS OF ILLUSION 

Richard Nixon and his supporting cast, 
however, are not the only bad mark given 
by. the author in contemporary American 
politics. John F. Kennedy is another. He re- 
fers to Kennedy as “a man without a goal 
beyond personal victory” end declares that 
he won election “by projecting an image of 
‘freshness’ and ‘vigor’ in a time of national 
self-doubt. He practiced a media-oriented 
politics of illusion, which only a few skeptics 
challenged.” 

“In my family,” John Kennedy once told 
an interviewer, “we were interested not so 
much in the ideas of politics as in the 
mechanics of the whole thing.” Joe Kennedy 
told Arthur Krock in 1957 that, “We're 
going to sell Jack Hke soapfiakes.” Whalen 
charges that the Kennedy campaign itself 
made religion an issue in 1960, in both the 
primaries and in the general election. He 
states that, “Far from being a liability, Ken- 
nedy’s religion was one of his solid assets. 
If he had been a wealthy young Episcopalian 
bearing the same record and credentials, he 
would not have received the publicity which 
made him the front runner entering 1960. 
And his relevant qualifications for the presi- 
dency—or lack of them—would have come 
under less. sympathetic scrutiny.” 

Both John Kennedy and Richard Nixon 
represent to the author the emptiness of 
today’s American political scene. One of the 
most negative forces on that scene, he be- 
lieves, is the mass media. He writes, “Abra- 
ham Lincoln could be physically unattrac- 
tive yet popular at the same time. The images 
on the screen are contrived to satisfy the 
values not of traditional politics but of 
mass entertainment; and the politicians who 
entered the realm of the entertainers were 
judged by their standards.” 

As a conservative himself, Richard Whalen 
laments the fac% that self-proclaimed polit- 
ical conservatives are willing to accept such 
policies as wage and price controls and deficit 
spending as long as a Republican administra- 
tion, rather than a Democratic one, imposes 
them. He notes that, “The dominant con- 
servative impulse is to react—negatively to 
liberal proposals, positively to those bearing 
the Republican label, almost without refer- 
ence to their specific contents. This habit 
of assent—knee-jerk conservatism—is symp- 
tomatic of a weak-mindedness apparently 
peculiar to Republicans.” 

MANIPULATION 


In an excellent essay about John Con- 
nally, Whalen notes that American busi- 
nessmen have ceased to believe in capital- 
ism: “Traditional American capitalism, with 
its emphasis on ownership, enterprise and 
the free market, is being replaced by a 
managerial state capitalism centered in 
Washington. The mainspring of the system 
was no longer the market mechanism; it was 
political bargaining and manipulation. In 
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return for political submissiveness, large 
private interests were protected against the 
hazards of competition and the consequences 
of their own mistakes.” He refers to this 
policy—embraced by Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike—as “an American kind of social- 
ism, cloaked in the rhetoric of enterprise.” 

Richard Whalen believes that the policy of 
detente is probably the most serious offense 
of the Nixon years. He writes, “Ironically, 
the Soviet overthrow of American nuclear 
superiority has produced much activity 
carelessly described as ‘peace-seeking.” In 
fact, the U.S. and its apprehensive allies are 
engaged in competitive deal-seeking with the 
Soviets. The reality is not ‘peace,’ but 
gradual accommodation to emerging Soviet 
dominance and phased capitulation to Soviet 
demands.” 

Whalen is a serious conservative intellect- 
ual and he paints a bleak picture. But it is 
not without hope. He urges the center to give 
the nation a new set of values, confidence, 
and direction, after it has been lied to by 
both the politicians and the media. He be- 
Heves in freedom and strength and thinks 
that the majority of Americans agree with 
him. The political job of organizing that 
majority, however, he will leave for others. 


THE CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY 
COMMISSION 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
F. J. Rarig of the Rohm & Haas Co. of 
Philadelphia wrote an essay shortly after 
the enactment of the Consumer Product 
Safety Act in 1972. It is a brilliant piece 
of thinking, and I wish to share it with 
all my colleagues in Congress. I have 
edited it in order to allow it to fit within 
the confines of two RECORD pages, but I do 
not believe that I have impaired any of 
Mr. Rarig’s style or argument. He states 
correctly that establishment of the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission is 
counter-revolutionary. That is, it is op- 
posed to the principles upon which this 
country was founded, and to the com- 
mon law. It is a throwback to feudalism. 
I trust that my colleagues will find Mr. 
Rarig’s essay as good as I have. 

THE ROLE OF STANDARDS UNDER THE CONSUMER 
PRODUCTS SAFETY ACT 
(By F. J. Rarig) 

This paper is primarily an effort to define 
the place in our system of law of the con- 
sumer product safety standard, the key legal 
instrument of the Consumer Product Safety 
Act. 

The role assigned to this novel legal device 
is critical to the successful operation of this 
remarkable piece of legislation. 

I suggest that the burden placed on the 
Consumer Product Safety Standard may be 
more than it can carry. I will define this 
burden by contrasting the theory and opera- 
tion of the common law concept of “due 
care” and the legal system that gave effect 
to it with the theory and proposed operation 
of the system created by the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Standard Act which is designed 
to protect the consumer by making consumer 


* products safe through a new kind of Ameri- 


can Standard—a Consumer Product Safety 
Standard. 

Speaking generally regarding the effect of 
the Consumer Product Safety Act on the 
voluntary standards system, I would say that 
the Commission created by the Act has been 
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given the authority (with muscle) to set 
standards for consumer safety standards and 
to order that such standards be promulgated 
when and if required. They have, indeed, 
been given fully sanctioned authority to do 
for standards, in this enormous area of our 
economy, what ANSI is theoretically sup- 
posed to have had the authority to do for 
standards generally in the United States. 

Because Consumer Product Safety Stand- 
ards will define the form of a product which 
may lawfully be sold on the American mar- 
ket, I would assume that the procedure 
that produces such a standard will be re- 
quired to conform meticulously to the con- 
ception of fairness enshrined in the concept 
of due process of law. There are presently 
only a handful at most of yoluntary stand- 
ards groups that can provide the broad rep- 
resentation of interested persons and the 
fundamental safeguards that are essential 
elements of due process, 

To assess with some degree of accuracy 
the legal significance of Consumer Product 
Safety Standards which will be promulgated 
under the Consumer Product Safety Act, we 
must first attempt to assess the historic 
legal and economic significance of this legis- 
lation. 

Hackneyed and trite though it may sound, 
it must be said that the Consumer Product 
Safety Act constitutes a revolutionary change 
in our system of justice—a change which 
is fraught with tremendous and far-reaching 
economic and political consequences. 

Actually, it is more accurate to charac- 
terize this legislation and the trend which 
it represents not as revolutionary but as 
counter-revolutionary. 

This Act is a further (I am tempted to say 
final) step toward liquidation of our federal 
system of government which was constructed 
in Philadelphia in 1787, You older members 
of the Bar and students of constitutional 
history will recall that under this federal 
system, the police power was denied to the 
national government. 

But the revolutionary significance of this 
Act is not derived from the contribution it 
makes to the rapidly accelerating process 
of liquidating the great Philadelphia inven- 
tion of federalism. 

Its revolutionary character derives from 
the novelty and radicalism of the change 
which it makes in our fundamental system 
of jurisprudence. 

No state government ever undertook to 
do what this Act does. We are now under- 
taking, through the creation of an elaborate 
pattern of administrative control and a huge 
national administrative apparatus, to protect 
people from harm, not by holding all men to 
a standard of due care, but by establishing 
prior control over the production and mar- 
keting of goods in an endeavor to assure 
that the things produced by American in- 
dustry will be safe; that is, will not injure 
those who use them. The principal mecha- 
nism for accomplishing this objective will be 
a national injury reporting and analysis sys- 
tem that will identify dangerous products. 
The principal means of eliminating product 
hazards will be consumer safety standards, 

This undertaking is truly counter-revolu- 
tionary because it returns us to the system 
of economic control that was replaced four 
or five hundred years ago by the common 
law. 

The cornerstone of the common law system 
was the provision of remedy in tort for in- 
jury caused by conduct that did not meet 
the prevailing standard of due care defined 
by case law and jury verdicts, 

The Consumer Product Safety Act proposes 
to establish safety by prescription of accept-* 
able product performance and product de- 
sign—a condition precedent to market entry. 
The common law sought to proscribe injuri- 
ous conduct by holding the producer to a 
standard of due care in the production of 
goods and by providing a remedy to any in- 
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jured party, a condition subsequent to mar- 
ket entry. 

The definition of acceptable products in 
Consumer Products Safety Standards con- 
stitutes prior control of production and 
marketing through government regulation. 
The technique of the common law was as- 
surance of freedom to act subject to the duty 
to act with due care for the safety of others. 
The common law sanction for the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not injure thy neighbor” 
was the imposition of liability and damages 
for injury caused by wrongful conduct, Un- 
der the common law the individual was free 
to use his genius, ingenuity and industry to 
produce products which others would buy. 
No sovereign power told the producer how 
to make a safe product. He was held to a 
standard of due care by the structure of the 
common law which made him responsible for 
the safety of his product. He made an un- 
safe product at his peril. The price of free- 
dom was the duty to produce a safe product, 
If his product caused injury, he was then 
heid accountable to a standard defined by 
the value of the society and the culture of 
his time. The great virtue of the jury verdict 
was its resolution of all of the imponderables 
which confront us at the threshold of the 
standards writing process. These include 
reconciling functional demands with safety 
considerations, balancing the need for goods 
versus the security of the individual, bal- 
ancing the cost of the imposition of a high 
Standard of care against the scarcity and de- 
mand for the products of industry, and bal- 
ancing the need to provide incentive to 
produce versus the need to assure the safety 
of the consumer. 

The verdict of the jury constituted a find- 
ing of malfeasance or nonfeasance, resolved 
the issue of causation and often put the 
whole matter in balance by assessing dam- 
ages. 

When we consider the key role that Con- 
sumer Product Safety standards are to play 
under the Consumer Product Safety Act, 
you must keep in mind what was accom- 
plished by the common law procedure of a 
trial of the issues of fact in accordance with 
rules of relevance and materiality, the role 
of the judge, the role of the jury, the role 
of expert witnesses, and the role of trained 
legal counsel representing the plaintiff and 
the defendant. 

We have to go back to the pre-common 
law era of feudalism, to find a precedent for 
a system of law that seeks to protect people 
from things by defining products rigidly and 
controlling their production. In the era of 
feudalism, products were defined and their 
production controlled through royal guild 
charters, royal grants of monopolies and by 
appointment as approved provisioners of the 
royal household. 

The effect on the American market of a 
return to authoritative definition of products 
and control of marketing of new products 
will be far-reaching and incalculable. From 
here on in, no business school lecturer on 
marketing will know what he is talking about 
unless he studies the pattern of control of 
access to the market developed by the ad- 
ministrative apparatus which will be created 
under the Consumer Product Safety Act. 

The theory of the Act is that safety from 
dangerous products will be assured through 
an investigative, legislative and enforcement 
procedure. This procedure will authorita- 
tively identify hazardous products by con- 
ducting investigations of accidents. It will 
resolve issues of causation which have here- 
tofore been decided by juries, and it will fix 
responsibility for injuries as between the 
product and the user. Through this process 
it will require compliance with mandatory 
product safety standards, ban products 
from the market which mandatory safety 
standards cannot make safe, require infor- 
mative labeling to assure disclosure of pos- 
sible hazards, require the description of new 
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products, monitor the entry of new products 
into the market place and, in the process, 
undertake to define a new product, It will, 
then, presumably decide whether or not a 
consumer product safety standard is re- 
quired to protect the consumer from possible 
hazards associated with the new product be- 
fore that product can be marketed. 

The authority that defines consumer prod- 
ucts, the authority that decides that a prod- 
uct has caused injury, the authority that 
determines that an existing product standard 
does not protect the public, the authority 
that requests and approves a product safety 
standard, the authority that dictates the 
terms in which product hazard shall be dis- 
closed and, most significantly, the authority 
that defines what constitutes a new product 
requiring consumer hazard analysis and dis- 
closure—this authority will bring the Amer- 
ican market under control, and possibly re- 
duce virtually all American industry to the 
condition of the American pharmaceutical 
industry which has liquidated the greater 
part of its research facilities and markets 
most new drugs abroad, rather than in the 
United States. 

The impact of this market control will 
ramify far back into the marketing plans and 
practices of industry and beyond marketing 
into the halls of product development lab- 
oratories, raising fundamental questions rë- 
garding the feasibility of the delay between 
product conception, development and mark- 
eting. Those responsible for developing Te- 
search budgets and calculating the return on 
capital investment will be compelled to in- 
clude in their analysis a calculation of the 
risk that a product will either fail to negoti- 
ate the maze of restrictions that will become 
the path to the market or, once marketed, 
will run afoul of a determination that it has 
caused injury, is hazardous and must be 
taken off the market. 

Not surprisingly, a legal philosophy that 
conceives of products as causing injury, as- 
signs to a document called a “product safety 
standard” the role of protecting the con- 
sumer, The product safety standard is the 
device relied upon both to protect and to 
inform the consumer. Conversely, it is the 
device that will control production and regu- 
late the market. 

It is not the manufacturer’s sense of re- 
sponsibility or concern for product liability 
judgments or loss of good will for his prod- 
ucts and his enterprise that will protect the 
consumer—it is a document called a “Con- 
sumer Product Safety Standard.” 

Animism holds that things cause injury, 
McLuhanism teaches that the medium is the 
message. The Consumer Product Safety Act, 
reflecting a touching faith in the efficacy of 
words, moves on the conviction that the 
product safety standard is a shield that will 
protect the user of the product. 

I know that you have all read the Act and 
will be studying it carefully; I believe you 
will agree that the device relied upon to 
protect and inform the consumer is the 
product safety standard. 

You can see that the new religion of Con- 
sumerism has found its icon. Safety 1s not 
the exercise of care, safety is a document— 
a consumer product safety standard. 

Well, those of us who have devoted most 
of our professional lives to writing standards 
of one sort or another have certainly come 
into our own, 

Before we get carried away with enthu- 
siasm for the legal ingenuity and thorough- 
ness of the authors of this Act in utilizing 
the device of standards to eliminate hazards 
and to provide terminology for informative 
labeling, let us check briefly into the status 
of some current projects to deal with specific 
hazards and several efforts at informative 
labeling. Such an exercise may suggest that 
the path to safety throvgh product stand- 
ards and informative labeling is not free of 
detours and delays. Consider the pin-pointed 
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hazard of the motor car’s failure to protect 
the occupant to the right of the driver. 
DOT is relying on an automatically inflatable 
air bag standard to give the car the capability 
of protecting this occupant, The Ford Motor 
Company has installed this device in some 
experimental cars but it warns: “persons 
five feet tall or less should not occupy the 
right front seat because the deploying air- 
bag may impose dangerous loading on the 
head if the occupant is in a ‘jackknifed’ 
position due to sudden deceleration of the 
vehicle.” 

Incidentally, it has taken a bit more than 
180 days to come up with an answer to this 
pin-pointed risk. 

Consider the hazard of flammable chil- 
dren’s sleepwear. Several years of herculean 
effort on the part of the national govern- 
ment and industry has finally produced a 
requirement for the following presumably 
informative label on cotton nightgowns and 
pajamas up to and including size 6X for chil- 
dren up to six years of age. “Flammable 
(Does Not Meet U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Standard DOC FF-3-71.) Should not 
be worn near sources of fire.” 

Consider the flood of understanding that 
envelops the consumer when he checks the 
meaning of the generic name on the label 
of his new suit—a generic name provided by 
the Federal Trade Commission to assure in- 
formative labelling of fabrics. Do not be 
choosy, take any generic. Take NYTRIL. The 
consumer will learn, if he looks it up in the 
F.T.C. Listing of Generic Names for Man- 
Made Fibers that NYTRIL is “A manufac- 
tured fiber containing at least 85% of a 
long-chain polymer of vinylidene dinitrile 
(CH,-C(CN),) where the vinylidene dinitrile 
content is no less than every other unit in 
the polymer chain.” 

If it occurs to you that you might avoid 
Safety Commission orders banning your prod- 
uct from the market for lack of an ade- 
quate product safety standard by developing 
& prophylactic product safety standard, con- 
sider the plight of toy balloon manufactur- 
ers who the other day learned with horror 
that a child in Tennessee recently choked to 
death when she stumbled and swallowed a 
toy balloon which she was endeavoring to 
inflate. When you haven’t anything else to 
think about, let your mind dwell on the 
prospect of designing a non-swallowable bal- 
loon, 

This brief survey will serve as a fit intro- 
duction to the challenge which confronts 
the voluntary standards system under this 
new Act and the response of one of its old- 
est and most important standards institu- 
tions, the American Society for Testing and 
Materials, to this challenge. 

As the Consumer Product Safety Act 
moved through the various stages of Con- 
gressional action and its nature and scope 
were made public, the word in the upper 
echelons of the American Society for Test- 
ing and Materiais was: “If this thing bẹ- 
comes law, it’s going to be a whole new ball 
game,” 

If the method of operation under the Act 
consists of monitoring NEISS reports and 
peeling off the top ten of the hazard parade 
for standards action, I would agree with the 
optimists that the Act will be a great boon 
to human safety and happiness and the 
work of the Safety Commission will show a 
good cost effectiveness payout; but I have 
a strange feeling that I haye been here be- 
fore. The feeling may derive from the fact 
that as a Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States, I assisted in 
implementing the greatly strengthened Food, 
Drug and Cosmetics Act following World War 
II. 

I remember asking the general counsel of 
the Food and Drug Administration how long 
a new drug would retain the status of a new 
drug. “Oh, for perhaps a year—maybe two 
years—it depends upon how generally it is 
used,” was the reply. Most of you. are aware 
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that new drug status has in fact continued 
indefinitely. For some years the Food and 
Drug Administration facilitated the intro- 
duction of new drugs but it soon used ‘the 
new drug concept to bring thousands of 
established drugs within the new drug clas- 
sification in order to increase its authority 
over them and in order to simplify enforce- 
ment proceedings, 

Even if the Product Safety Commission en- 
deavors to enforce The Consumer Product 
Safety Act with restraint and common sense, 
because the Act is an act to protect the 
consumer and because private citizens can 
initiate proceedings under it, it may be un- 
able to control the course that enforcement 
takes. The political pressures to utilize and 
expand all of the authority granted by the 
Act will be irresistible. ... 

I hope that the administrators of this new 
Act will realize that the future of the Ameri- 
can market and of American industry is 
literally in their hands. 

We must all hope that these new masters 
of the American market will realize that 
this market is not something that just hap- 
pened. It has been built on a sound philo- 
sophical and institutional base. ... 

In the meantime, let us hope that the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission will pro- 
vide a miracle of administrative efficiency, 
self-restraint, courage and common sense— 
qualities that are missing in most bureauc- 
racies, private as well as public.... 


FOOD DAY 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no better example of the failure of 
international cooperation among nations 
than the world food shortage and no 
better example of the failure of U.S. gov- 
ernmental policy than the high cost of 
food here at home. 

We are all deeply concerned over the 
world food crisis. For millions of people 
in underdeveloped countries the crisis is 
one of hunger. For millions of others, the 
crisis is one of not having the money to 
purchase a nutritionally adequate diet. 

That is why I am pleased to be a part 
of the effort to establish a “National Food 
Day.” Only the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances justify the designation of a 
day to study any single issue of public 
importance. 

A broad coalition of citizens groups and 
concerned individuals have designated 
April 17, 1975, a national day of action 
to develop a food policy aimed at assist- 
ing needy nations, reducing food prices, 
improving the quality of the American 
diet, insuring competition in the food 
marketing system, and insuring the live- 
lihood of the family farmer. 

We must know why and how our food 
policies have failed. We must pinpoint 
responsibility for skyrocketing food 
prices. We must. know whether an agri- 
cultural policy that deliberately encour- 
aged the depletion of our grain reserves 
through unbridled “for profit” exports 
was responsible for high domestic prices 
and U.S. and world shortages. We must 
measure the impact of corporate agri- 
culture on the demise of small family 
farmers and competition in the market- 
place. 
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For myself, I will use my time on Food 
Day to work for the establishment of a 
special congressional committee to study 
the cost and availability of food, the es- 
tablishment of a strategic grain reserve, 
an end to speculation in the food com- 
modities market, and the sensible regula- 
tion of exports. 

The American consumer this year is 
paying record high prices for food at the 
supermarket. At the retail level, infla- 
tion in food prices is running at nearly 
12 percent a year, and at the wholesale 
level it is almost 20 percent. 

Once this Nation was a land of plenty; 
today the only thing we have in abun- 
dance is shortages. While inflation has 
soared over the past 5 years, we have 
had two administrations preaching the 
old time religion of a free market in an 
increasingly concentrated food market- 
ing system while urging consumers to 
clean their plates and tighten their belts. 
That approach has been nothing but 
disastrous. 

Federal regulation and management 
of the Nation’s food marketing system 
has failed to provide consumers with 
food at reasonable prices and farmers 
with a fair return on invested capital. 

The absence of a coherent national 
food policy has victimized both consum- 
ers and farmers while speculators, grain 
men, and retailers reap windfall profits. 
A lack of competition in certain seg- 
ments of the food industry contributes 
to consumers being overcharged billions 
of dollars annually, according to the Ag- 
riculture Department. 

The administration policy of deplet- 
ing our once-enormous grain reserves 
and its unrestricted food export pro- 
grams have contributed directly to high- 
er prices for almost everything we Amer- 
icans eat, and it has contributed to the 
world food crisis by pricing our grain 
out of reach for many developing na- 
tions. 

The problem has become so severe 
that in my district in New York City 
and elsewhere, some elderly persons are 
eating pet food because that is all they 
can afford, and supermarket thefts are 
increasing. It is sad that people have 
been forced into stealing envelopes of 
dehydrated soup from grocery store 
shelves while the grocery manufacturers 
and retailers are posting record profits. 

Food prices and profits are soaring and 
the quality of our food is declining, as 
witnessed by the proliferation of junk 
foods. This is due in no small part to the 
fact that our regulatory agencies are 
controlled by the very industries they are 
supposed to regulate. 

I am convinced that, barring massive 
crop failures, there is a solution to the 
food price dilemma. We can provide con- 
sumers with an adequate supply of food 
at reasonable prices and still allow 
farmers to earn a fair return on their 
invested capital and we can and should 
meet our moral obligation to help feed 
hungry nations. 

The American people should -be en- 
couraged to choose a simpler lifestyle, 
one that will result in less energy and 
food consumption; and governmental 
policy should encourage and sometimes 
require such actions. But the large cor- 
porations cannot continue to reap record 
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profits at the same time consumers are 
being called upon to sacrifice. 

Although consumers are frustrated— 
and outraged—by ever-rising prices and 
dismayed by famine overseas, it has been 
difficult for them to understand some of 
the root causes of our current predica- 
ment, and, more importantly, to work 
toward some solutions. Food Day can be 
the catalyst for involving people in find- 
ing answers at both the local and the 
national levels. 

I strongly urge all Americans to take 
part in Food Day activities in their com- 
munities, To encourage such participa- 
tion, I am, along with Senator CLARK to- 
day, submitting a joint congressional 
resolution to declare April 17, 1975, Na- 
tional Food Day. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

HJ. Res. 1170 
November 26, 1974, 

Joint Resolution designating April 17, 
1975, as “National Food Day.” 

Wrereas food shortages have resulted in 
massive hunger and starvation in many na- 
tions; and 

Whereas malnutrition is a fact of life for 
millions of Americans; particularly the poor 
and the elderly; and 

Whereas inflation, shortages of fertilizer, 
economie concentration in the food indus- 
try, adverse weather conditions, and other 
factors have led to record high food prices 
in the United States; and 

Whereas the diets of tens of millions of 
Americans lead to serious health problems; 
and 

Whereas changes in agricultural practices 
are threatening the survival of small family 
farmers; and 

Whereas a broad coalition of citizens 
groups and concerned individuals have desig- 
nated April 17, 1975, a national day of action 
to develop a food policy aimed at assisting 
needy nations, reducing food prices, im- 
proving the quality of the American diet, en- 
suring competition in the food marketing 
system, and ensuring the livelihood of the 
family farmer: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That April 17, 1975, 
is designated as “National Food Day,” and 
the President is authorized and requested to 
issue @ proclamation to promote public in- 
volvement in developing a national policy 
guided by the needs of people, both in the 
United States and abroad. 


MARCHMONT “MARCHY” 
SCHWARTZ 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, Marchmont 
“Marchy” Schwartz, a former Notre 
Dame football great and head coach of 
Stanford University, will be inducted into 
the National Football Hall of Fame in 
December 1974. 

It gives me pleasure to draw congres- 
sional attention to Marchy’s honor, be- 
cause he is a long-time personal friend 
who typifies the finer qualities of compet- 
itive sportsmanship. The attitudes and 
philosophies which made him famous on 
the field were carried over into the busi- 
ness world, where he also has performed 
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as a champion and, as always, a gentle- 
man. 

March Schwartz was honored recently 
during halftime ceremonies of the Notre 
Dame-Miami University game in South 
Bend. He was awarded a plaque for the 
Pioneers Football Hall of Fame and con- 
gratulated for his upcoming induction 
into the National Hall of Fame. 

His steady march toward the ultimate 
recognition of his feats is worth record- 
ing. Born in New Orleans on March 20, 
1909, March prepped at St. Stanislaus 
College in Bay St. Louis, Miss., where he 
was an outstanding athlete and student. 
He was also later inducted into the St. 
Stanislaus College Hall of Fame. 

After attending Loyola for a year, he 
enrolled at Notre Dame and played foot- 
ball during the 1929, 1930, and 1931 sea- 
sons. The 1929 and 1930 teams were 
national champions under Knute 
Rockne—who died in March 1931. 
Marchy was an All-American in both 
1930 and 1931. He still holds the single 
season record for most yards gained 
rushing. 

While studying law from 1932 to 1933, 
he was an assistant coach under Hunk 
Anderson at Notre Dame. During 1934, 
he was the backfield coach under Clark 
Shaughanessy at the University of Chi- 
cago. In 1935, he started a 5-year stint 
as head coach at Creighton University. 

In 1940, he rejoined Clark Shaugha- 
nessy who introduced the T-formation 
to football at that time. Marchy became 
the head coach at Stanford in 1942 and 
remained the head coach after the war 
from 1946 through 1950. At that time, he 
retired from coaching and coached the 
West team in the 1950 Shrine College 
All-Star game. 

Since then he has been a real estate 
executive in California with Gannon and 
Harrity, Northamerican Title Insurance 
Co., and Transamerica Title where he 
has been an executive for the last 10 
years. 

Marchy is married to the former Rose- 
marie O'Donnell; they have three sons, 
two daughters, and nine grandchildren. 
Marchy, Rosemarie, and their children 
all live in California. 


THE NORTH SHORE COMMUNITY 
ARTS CENTER 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this time to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the achievements of the 
North Shore Community Arts Center. 
This group, established some 25 years 
ago, has acted as a major innovative force 
in improving the cultural climate of the 
North Shore of Long Island. The center 
and the individuals involved can be right- 
fully proud of the accomplishments of the 
past 25 years and I wish them success 
for the future. 

A brief history of the center has been 
prepared and I would like to insert it 
into the Record at this point: 
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THE NORTH SHORE COMMUNITY Arts CENTER— 
A BRIEF HISTORY 


Twenty-five years have passed quickly and 
busily, and the vigorous infant first called 
“Children’s Cultural Center" has grown into 
an impressive young adult, known widely and 
well as the North Shore Community Arts 
Center. 

It has been the object of interest by indi- 
viduals, the media and arts agencies from 
many parts of the country, and has been the 
prime motivating force in cultural affairs in 
this area for most of its 25 years, and has a 
record of accomplishment of which we can 
all be proud. 

Your arts center, this arts center, has 
brought to our area, and to its hard-working 
members, vastly gratifying amounts of artis- 
tic nourishment. Let’s take a look at the 
record, 

In 1949, when the Children’s Cultural Cen- 
ter was founded in Roslyn under the inspired 
leadership of Ida Rosenfield, the first objec- 
tive was to bring enriching experiences to our 
children. Classes were begun in the arts— 
painting, sculpture, music and dance, always 
of the highest quality, with fine artist- 
teachers. 

It was soon realized, however, that this was 
not enough. The children must be served, 
indeed, but their parents had needs, too. 
In 1950 this larger need led to the formation 
and incorporation of the NSCAC. From this 
point on, the story is one of constant growth, 
tremendous effort, and remarkable accom- 
plishment—with growing pains to match. 

The educational program has grown from 
an enrollment of a few score to well over 900 
students who participate in each year’s 
classes—children, teen-agers, adults and 
senior citizens. Many of the country's finest 
artists and educators in the various disci- 
plines have contributed to this ever widening 
scope. Among the earliest of our teachers 
were George Kleinsinger, Harry Sternberg, 
Robert Cronbach, Arthur Edelman, Nathalie 
Donnet and Roberta Lazes. Since then, many 
well-known artists have been with us—Minna 
Harkevy, Joseph Konzal, Alfred Van Loen, 
Margit Beck, Tully Filmus, Elsa Goldsmith, 
Frank Kleinholz and Jean Liberte, Seong 
Moy, Anthony Tony, Merce Cunningham, 
June Lewis, Billie Mahoney, Sophie Maslow; 
Fritz Kramer, Felix Popper, Hugo Weisgall; 
Lawrence Arrick and Alec Rubin, the success- 
ful ANTA Training and Production Work- 
shop, and now our newest theater association 
with Elen Stewart of La Mamam Experi- 
mental Theater Club. 

We are proud of our present staff: In art, 
Alex Dain, Phil Darling, Shiriey Gorelick, 
Mort Haber, Ruth Leaf, Margot Lovejoy, 
Helen Meyrowitz, Agnes Milis, Elsie Nydorf, 
Suzanne Schild, Arline Shapiro, Rita Squier, 
Jerry Walker, Joyce Rosa, Bert Weinmann, 
Bernice Winston in our art department. In 
music: Barbara Graham, Liz Reiner, Paul 
Rudoff, and Edith Wax; in dance: Risa Jaro- 
slow, Muriel Manings, Wendy Summit, and 
George Tomov; in theatre: Bill Korff, Peter 
Alzado, Ozzie Rodriguez, Dorothy Schindel 
and Fred Yockers—never forgetting Carol Fi- 
jan and Paul Vincent-Davis puppeteers ex- 
traordinaire, Ron Gross in poetry and Bob 
Strassman and Daniel Quat teaching photog- 
raphy. 

Over the years we have presented many of 
the most important artists and performing 
groups. To list a few highlights; Alvin Ailey, 
Judith Anderson, Marian Anderson, Jacques 
D’Ambrose, Ossie Davis, Viveca Lindfors, 
Martha Graham, William Gropper, Sioban 
McKenna, Jack MacGowan, Agnes de Mille, 
Arthur Mitchell, Carl Sandburg, Pete Seeger, 
Maria Tallchief, Paul Taylor, Edward Villella 
and Emlyn Williams. 

With “Cinema 6” we led with foreign film 
presentations on the island, what has be- 
come a major development everywhere be- 
gan right here at NSCAC, Our contempo- 
rary composers series—Aaron Copland, Hugo 
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Weisgall, Elie Siegmeister, Walter Piston and 
Paul Creston have appeared and discussed the 
musical scene through their own composi- 
tions;—the Oriental Bhaskar and his troupe, 
an evening with Morton Gould complete 
with snowstorm; Joseph Papp’s “Romeo and 
Juliet”; some of the great chamber music 
groups in our country; Guarneri, Cleveland, 
Tokyo, Juilliard, Lenox and Budapest quar- 
tets have all performed for us. “The Negro 
Artist Looks at America” with Ruby Dee, 
James Baldwin and John Killens; the im- 
portant new dance teaching and perform- 
ance residencies with Eric Hawkins, Twyla 
Tharp and Bella Lewitsky. 

The large program of community service 
extended by the center includes the arts in 
therapy program. Now in its third year, and 
coordinated by Marion Berliner, and is co- 
sponsored by the Long Island Jewish Hillside 
Medical Center. Through the well planned ef- 
forts of a consultant psychiatrist and a quali- 
fied staff of therapists, special students be- 
tween 5 and 21 years of age are offered a pro- 
gram in art, games, dance movement and 
video therapy in addition, community service 
programs reach out to local service centers 
and head start program where classes in the 
arts have been taught by our teachers over a 
period of many years. Added to this are the 
cooperative efforts with after school day care 
program and individual scholarships. 

In the area of performing arts, in its sec- 
ond season is La Mama Long Island Experi- 
mental Theater directed by Ozzie Rodriguez, 
with new participants being trained at this 
time, and our highly professional concert 
puppet theater, with a company of 20 teens, 
directed by Carol Fijan and Paul Vincent- 
Davis, is playing to filled houses in its sec- 
ond season. 

In all this, one thing stands out. The 
NSCAC has always been a major innovative 
force in the Cultural Development of the 
North Shore, and of the entire county. We 
have been, and continue to be, imitated and 
emulated. Our ideas have been borrowed. Our 
counsel sought, our energy admired—and 
while new groups both philanthropic and 
commercial spring up around us, there re- 
mains enough to be done to Keep us all at 
this business of moving forward and upward 
for many years to come. It is with some awe 
that we look at the past and see how far we 
have come—and it is with a great deal of 
humility that we realize how far there is yet 
to go. 

So far the story is fascinating and the pic- 
ture of accomplishment most satisfying—but 
there have been problems to match both the 
fascination and gratification—and there may 
be those who would say that they more than 
match, We have had space and money prob- 
lems from the very beginning, and we will 
not now go into a detailed account of the 
various homes the arts center has had prior 
to its present location in Great Neck, where 
we have been for 9 years. Those of us who can 
remember the scattered operation in numer- 
ous buildings and homes can look back on 
those days with amusement, as perhaps, 
those who are dealing with this year’s prob- 
lems may do a few years hence—but the fact 
remains that we do have, right now, a press- 
ing need for even larger quarters and an even 
more pressing need for a stable financial 
base. 

Until recently the NSCAC, along with other 
similar groups throughout the Nation, has 
been relatively self-supporting—and always 
operated at a deficit. Now with additional 
Government support and accompanied 
matching fund programs the possibilities for 
growth have been extended, 

Our pressing problem today is an excessive 
current deficit. Our various fund-raising 
committees have striven long and mightily, 
but our deficit mounts. ... 

Our program is complicated. It is active, 
it is large, it is perpetually in motion. Such 
activity required administration—and what 
a task that is! We have had and continue to 
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have, directors who have given of their very 
life’s blood to keep the NSCAC moving and 
growing—and who have been, at the very 
best, paid for less than half the time they 
have put in. No one can say “arts center” 
without saying, “Ida Rosenfield, Ruth Stone, 
Sylvia Faulkner, Alan Dayis, Dorothy Tul- 
man, Barbara Meltzer, Martha Meyers, Gert 
Perna, currently Bernice Olenick, and for the 
past. ten years through the present, Norma 
Reiner.” We have had Corps of Volunteers 
working in our office to help keep up with 
the many details that must be attended to, 
and the additional paid workers who have all 
given and continue to give, Could there have 
been an arts center without a Danny Jacoby, 
a Nettie Good, an Iry Stewart (to name but a 
few), the Traums, Shirley Romaine, Zelda 
Aronstein, the Swerdlows, the Wachtels, Joan 
Burton, Millie Hoffman, Helen Frank, Gladys 
Doudin, Esther Shatter, Jules Reiner, Willie 
Parker, the Petroffs, the Filmus, Lenore 
Chapman, the Silvermans, and on and 
Oes 

Unmentioned thus far is the fact that 
many of our board and committee members 
are equally distinguished and accomplished. 
It is safe to say that a high percentage of 
the artists, musicians, teachers and other 
professionals of the community have and 
continue to serve the center in one way or 
another... and still our debts mount, 

In this situation we have met and talked 
and met again and talked again—and 
again—and in a final effort to reach a satis- 
factory solution, we have decided that we 
must really “go public.” 

We have, of course, always been a “public” 
organization, Our membership is open to all 
and we welcome every individual and family 
that wishes to join us whether the participa- 
tion is as student or audience, But we have 
never really reached outside that member- 
ship for substantial help. We are doing that 
now. 

In the 25 years of its existence, NSCAC has 
had 14 presidents, each of whom devoted an 
incredible amount of time to the develop- 
ment of the arts center, each of whom con- 
tributed to its growth, each filling the par- 
ticular need of the moment; Ira Belfer, Alan 
Nordlinger, Don Liederman, Morton Leavy 
and Steven Katzner, all of Roslyn; Will 
Landsberg, Port Washington; Alfredo Val- 
ente, Sea Cliff; and Harry Wachtel, Stanley 
Swerdlow, Walter Zacharius, Paul Bauman 
and Sidney Silverman all of Great Neck. 

As an organization which has truly led the 
way to an improved cultural atmosphere, we 
know we haye contributed substantially to 
the entire community. We have no greater 
desire than to continue in this work—and 
to include as many more of our people in its 
inner workings as desire to participate. We 
can only do this if we have real and con- 
sistent financial help from sources such as 
the people in the community, local chambers 
of commerce, service organizations, business 
groups large and small, philanthropic indi- 
viduals, organizations, foundations and gov- 
ernment sources of funds for the arts, 

The first 25 years were the hardest—on to 
the next 25 for a period of continued growth 
and creativity! 


HATHAWAY, LIETZ HONORED 


—— ee 


HON. GEORGE M. O'BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to pay tribute to Mr. Charles 
Hathaway and Mr. Herbert Lietz who 
retired this week after serving Iroquois 
County, Il., for more than half a cen- 
tury. 
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Mr. Hathaway, a native of Martinton, 
Ill., was elected to represent his town on 
the Iroquois County Board in 1918. He 
was 19 years old then, the youngest man 
ever elected to the board. With 56 years 
service now behind him, Mr. Hathaway 
has the longest record of service of any 
Ilinois board member. His dedication to 
the people of Iroquois County deserves 
their fullest gratitude. 

Mr. Lietz is retiring after 16 years as 
county clerk, but his public service ca- 
reer spanned 30 years, He did a terrific 
job and now I understand he is planning 
to move to Texas with his family. I just 
hope the Lone Star State appreciates 
him as much as we are going to miss him 
in Illinois. 

The following are two articles pub- 
lished by the Iroquois County Times and 
the Joliet Herald News on the subject of 
Mr. Hathaway’s and Mr. Lietz’s retire- 
ments: 

[From the Iroquois County Times] 
Boarp Pays HONORS TO HATHAWAY, LIETZ; 
CONDUCTS REGULAR BUSINESS 


(By Vicki Gowler) 


“A happy and sad occasion” summed up 
the end of the November County Board 
meeting, which was the last meeting County 
Clerk Herbert W. Lietz and board member 
Charles Hathaway, Martinton, would attend. 

Both men were honored with plaques to 
mark their years of services to the county. 
Hathaway, 85, has served on the board for 
56 years. Lietz just ended 16 years as coun- 
ty clerk. 

Undercurrents of emotion almost over- 
flowed as the county board members and 
guests gave both men a standing ovation 
after they received their plaques. 

Hathaway was first elected to the board as 
the Martinton supervisor in 1918 and be- 
came the youngest member ever elected. 
After the redistricting, Hathaway was 
elected board member for District 2 which 
includes Papineau, Iroquois, and Martinton. 
He might have served the longest tenure of 
any board member in Illinois. 

Leitz first took office in 1958 and auto- 
matically assumed the duties of County 
Court and Probate Clerk. He has gone 
through the building of a new courthouse 
and jail and the redistricting of the county. 

In a speech read by the incoming County 
Clerk, Donald W. Pursley, Watscka, Leitz 
said, “According to. Webster's Dictionary, a 
public servant is one who belongs to the 
people. I have belonged to you, the public, 
for over 30 years. My wife has felt at times 
that I was married to the people of Iroquois 
County—my children at times have felt I 
was the father of the courthouse.” 

He continued, “I’m happy that my respon- 
sibilities as county clerk have come to an 
end and my wife and I can now do so 
many things we couldn't do before. I'm sad 
because I've made so many friends here in 
Iroquois County over the years and I’m cer- 
tainly going to miss you all.” 

Leitz and his wife, Nola, will be moving 
to Texas. 

Certificates of appreciation were given to 
three other board members: Bernard Flem- 
ing, John Dowling and William C. Merkle. 
Both Pleming and Dowling decided not to 
run for office again. Merkle was defeated 
in the general election last Tuesday. 


[From the Joliet Herald-News] 
HATHAWAY HONORED IN IROQUOIS COUNTY 

WATSEKA.—Service to Iroquois County that 
spanned more than five decades ended today 
with the retirement of Charles L. Hathaway, 
Martinton. 

Hathaway, 85, has served the Iroquois 
County Board 56 years, with six as chairman 
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when it was called the board of supervisors. 
His current assignment was chairman of two 
committees—liquor control and public build- 
ings and grounds. 

When he was elected supervisor of Martin- 
ton Township in 1918, he was the youngest 
member ever elected to the board, Several 
years ago the state’s Township Officials Asso- 
ciation records showed he had the longest 
tenure of any board member in Illinots. 

Since redistricting, Hathaway has served 
District 2 which includes Papineau and Ir- 
oquois In addition to his home township. 

At today’s Iroquois County Board meeting, 
Hathaway received a plaque in recognition 
of his service. He was honored at a luncheon 
that followed the meeting. 

Herbert Lietz, clerk for 16 years, was also 
presented with a service plaque by the board. 
He is retiring and will be succeeded by Don- 
ald W. Pursley who was elected Nov. 5. 

Hathaway was born in Martinton Town- 
ship March 1, 1889 and was educated in local 
schools. His wife, the former Melia Coash, is 
deceased. He has several daughters and nu- 
merous grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, 

His most recent occupation was operator 
of the Hathaway Garage in Martinton. Be- 
fore that he worked as a harness maker and 
shoe repair man. 

His community activities include charter 
membership in the Martinton Lions Club, 
Republican precinct committeeman and 
membership in the Iroquois County Law 
Enforcement Association. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION NEEDED TO 
BRING SUGAR PRICES DOWN 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, the tre- 
mendous rise in the price of sugar during 
the past few months has placed another 
massive burden on American consumers 
struggling to make ends meet in this 
period of double-digit inflation and 
growing unemployment. We have been 
told to expect the price of sugar and 
sugar products to go still higher in the 
months ahead, The sugar industry 
blames the high prices on a worldwide 
sugar shortage. Yet the excessive profits 
recently announced by major American 
sugar companies has led me, along with 
thousands of consumers, to suspect that 
the industry itself is driving prices up 
in an attempt to maximize its profits. 
That conclusion is buttressed by reports 
published this past weekend that sugar 
is selling in Mexico, just across the Amer- 
ican border, for about 10 cents a pound 
while American consumers are paying 
more than 60 cents a pound in super- 
markets across the United States. 

Yesterday I submitted testimony on 
this important consumer issue to the 
President's Council on Wage and Price 
Stability which is holding public hear- 
ings on the price of sugar. I attach that 
testimony herewith in the hope that it 
will provide some impetus toward the 
formulation of a legislative solution to 
this grave economic problem: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
KOBERT F. DRINAN 

Mr. Chairman, during the past few years, 
as inflation has reached the highest rate 
since 1946, American consumers have experi- 
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enced increasing difficulty in stretching 
their dollars to buy enough food to feed their 
families, sufficient energy to heat and light 
their homes, and adequate medical care to 
preserve their health. While nearly all con- 
Sumer goods have escalated in price, three 
essential commodities in particular—beef, 
petroleum and now sugar—have in turn 
undergone sudden, meteoric price increases 
since 1972. In each of these instances, the 
consumer has been the victim and the indus- 
try has reaped immense profits. In each 
case, the public has been told that rising 
prices resulted from excessive demand rela- 
tive to available supply, but the immense 
windfall profits earned by the giant oil 
conglomerates during the “energy shortage” 
last winter indicate that the selfishness of 
private industry has played an important 
part in driving prices upward. The lessons 
gleaned from the recent beef and petroleum 
“shortages” should not be forgotten in 
examining the problem of excessive sugar 
prices and considering possible remedies. 

The price of refined sugar in American 
supermarkets has risen more than 400 per- 
cent this year. Products containing large 
quantities of sugar including candy, soft 
drinks, baked goods, and processed foods 
have also risen sharply in price. The retail 
price of Coca-Cola, for example, has in- 
creased nearly 50 percent in the past year. 

Although recent pronouncements by fed- 
eral officials presage a decline in sugar prices 
sometime next year, sugar futures are still 
rising on the world market and consumers 
continue to face higher prices for sugar and 
sugar _products each time they venture to 
market. In the United States, which con- 
sumes more than 11 million tons of sugar 
each year, such a drastic upturn in prices 
constitutes a serious economic hardship both 
to consumers and to companies dependent 
upon sugar as a major ingredient in food 
production. 

One prime factor in this recent price in- 
crease is the inadequate supply of sugar 
available to satisfy world demand, the ex- 
planation offered by both the sugar industry 
and the Department of Agriculture, There is 
no doubt that world consumption of sugar 
has increased significantly during the past 
five years while production has remained 
relatively stable. The Arab nations, in par- 
ticular, have increased their consumption of 
sugar products in conjunction with their 
vastly increased wealth. Moreover, the Arab 
states have been speculating in sugar futures 
on the world market, further driving up the 
price. The Soviet Union, the world's largest 
sugar producer has had a number of poor 
crops and recently purchased 400,000 tons of 
sugar cane from the Philippines. We have 
been told that the insufficiency of the world 
supply of sugar in meeting the constantly 
rising demand has resulted in the high prices 
American consumers now face, 

The complexity of the sugar industry and 
the reluctance of the industry to provide in- 
formation about its operation makes it diffi- 
cult to challenge this line of reasoning, which 
seems to exonerate both industry and gov- 
ernment from blame for excessive prices, A 
few important questions should at least be 
raised. For many years, the United States has 
protected the domestic sugar industry at the 
expense of the consumer through the system 
of quotas and subsidies provided by the 
Sugar Act. It is difficult to understand why 
the Administration has continued to support 
a program which limits domestic supply by 
restricting sugar Imports during this period 
of growing demand. Earlier this year, the 
House of Representatives voted to end the 
Sugar Act after forty years of existence, but 
the provisions of this domestic subsidy pro- 
gram, including its import quotas, will re- 
main in effect until the end of 1974. 

Our commercial policy towards Cuba cer- 
tainly deserves reconsideration if we are seri- 
ous about increasing the supply of sugar 
available to the United States. Before the 
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imposition of the trade embargo with Cuba 
in 1961, that nation provided the United 
States with more sugar than any foreign na- 
tion except the Philippines. Cuba, one of the 
world’s largest sugar producers, has ex- 
pressed a desire to resume commercial rela- 
tions with the United States. But while the 
Administration proclaims its commitment to 
providing Americans with an adequate sup- 
ply of sugar, it recently refused to join with 
& majority of American states in lifting sanc- 
tions against Cuba. 

The Administration thus continues to hold 
the preservation of cold war foreign policy 
over the economic interests of the American 
people. 

According to available data, world demand 
for sugar has outstripped production in four 
of the past five years. In light of that fact 
it is not surprising that prices have in- 
creased steadily on the world market from 3 
cents per pound of raw cane in 1966 to 7 
cents in 1972 and 9 cents in 1973. Today, 
the spot price of world sugar is more than 
60 cents per pound! How are conditions in 
this industry any different now than they 
were two years ago? Why have prices risen 
so drastically in so short a time? Can it be 
attributed solely to the impenetrable “laws 
of the marketplace”? 

The focus upon inadequate world sugar 
supplies has drawn public attention away 
from the role which the sugar industry it- 
self has played in raising prices to unprece- 
dented levels. This industry is dominated by 
a handful of large corporations which own 
most of the 58 beet sugar factories and 27 
refineries in operation. The largest Ameri- 
can sugar company, Amstar, which produces 
Domino Sugar, recently announced profits 
up over 100 percent. The rest of the indus- 
try has enjoyed similar benefits as the price 
of sugar has shot up. Even the sugar growers 
have never had it so good. While the sugar 
industry has reaped steep profits, the twen- 
ty largest American suger growers have been 
paid annual subsidies totalling more than 
$11 million at taxpayers’ expense under pro- 
visions of the Sugar Act. 

Much like the situation in the oil indus- 
try last winter, nobody knows much about 
what the sugar industry is doing during the 
current “shortage” other than the fact that 
it is making a tremendous amount of money 
at the expense of the American consumer. 
The Justice Department has been investigat- 
ing the price-setting mechanisms and other 
aspects of the sugar industry giants for more 
than a year, but has yet to announce any 
results, 

Is the industry hoarding refined sugar in 
the expectation of driving the price still 
higher? Is the industry falling to import all 
of the sugar it possibly can in order to main- 
tain a domestic shortage and keep prices 
high? Is the industry fixing prices to maxi- 
mize profits and eliminate competition? I 
don't have the answers to these questions. 
The public doesn’t have the answers to these 
questions. I, for one, am unwilling to take 
the industry's word that these practices are 
not being engaged in. The American 
ple have a clear right to know whether they 
are being cheated by the sugar industry 
through excessive prices administered in vio- 
lation of anti-trust statutes. 

There is no paucity of those prepared to 
deplore the high price of sugar. Such ex- 
pressions of dismay, while laudable, will not 
help the overburdened consumer. There is 
no single answer to this serious problem, but 
there are a few constructive proposals which 
should be considered by Congress as soon 
as possible. 

First, we should examine the possibility 
of lowering tariffs on imported sugar to en- 
courage more imports at lower prices, In 
1973, the United States collected more than 
$61 million in duties on raw sugar imports. 
While a reduction in that duty would lower 
tariff revenues somewhat, the savings could 
be passed on directly to the consumer in the 
form of lower prices, 
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Second, we should restore trade relations 
with Cuba, formerly our second largest source 
of imported sugar. Since most sugar con- 
tracts are negotiated many months in ad- 
vance of delivery, the immediate restoration 
of trade with Cuba would not produce an 
immediate flow of sugar from Cuba to the 
United States. Nevertheless, the sooner we 
take the overdue step of restoring com- 
mercial relations with Cuba, the sooner our 
sugar supply will be enlarged, permitting the 
price to decline. 

Third, Congress should initiate an inten- 
sive investigation of the American sugar 
industry to determine the extent to which 
factors other than the world market are re- 
sponsible for the current high prices. 

Fourth, Congress should resist any efforts 
to restore the Sugar Act in any form, par- 
ticularly the establishment of domestic or 
foreign quotas for sugar production and the 
subsidizing of American sugar growers 
through direct payments at taxpayers ex- 
pense. 

Fifth, Congress should investigate the fea- 
sibility and impact of imposing temporary 
price controls on refined sugar by taking 
into account the price of raw sugar, the cost 
of production, and a competitive price mar- 
gin for companies in the sugar industry. The 
purpose of such controls would be to reverse 
the inflationary trend in refined sugar and 
sugar products. 

Finally, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion should publicize its scientific findings 
concerning the nutritional value of sugar. 
If the FDA agrees with most nutritional ex- 
perts that sugar has virtually no positive 
value as a source of needed vitamins and 
minerals, that determination should be 
made public. If Americans are consuming 
too much sugar, the federal government 
should take an active role in encouriging 
the substitution of inexpensive artificial 
sweeteners. President Ford has acted in this 
regard by asking all Americans to reduce 
their consumption of sugar by one-half. The 
FDA should continue the campaign to re- 
duce sugar consumption and lower the price. 

It is encouraging that this Council has 
agreed to hold public hearings on this cru- 
cial economic issue. I fear, however, that the 
Council will stop short of recommending 
the decisive measures necessary to provide 
the American consumer with needed relief, 
I urge the Council to consider the problem, 
to listen to testimony presented by all sides, 
and to propose specific remedies based on 
its findings. 

It is easy to deplore the outrageously high 
price of sugar, just as it was easy for the 
Administration to express sympathy for the 
public last winter when the price of gasoline 
and heating oil skyrocketed. In that instance, 
the Administration revealed the shallowness 
of its compassion by vetoing the Energy 
Emergency Act to roll back the price of do- 
mestic petroleum. I urge the Council to fol- 
low up its concern in this instance with 
remedial action and take the steps necessary 
to bring the price of sugar down. 


NO ON ROCKEFELLER 
HON. JOHN L. BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the Hastings Law News editorialized on 
the confirmation of Nelson Rockefeller 
as Vice President of the United States. 

I would like to call the Members atten- 
tion to the opinions of the newspaper 
from this most respected law school that 
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is situated in the congressional district 
that I represent: 
No on ROCKEFELLER 


When Richard Nixon handpicked Gerald 
Ford to be his heir apparent, Ford became 
the first American Vice President elected by 
no one. With the resignation, Ford became 
the first President to be elected by no one. 
In order to broaden his political base, he 
then selected “liberal” Republican Nelson 
Rockefeller to be the second Vice President 
elected by no one. 

Rockefeller’s nomination was favorably re- 
ceived by the opinion-makers in Congress 
and the media. He was hailed as the epitome 
of moderation and respectability. The con- 
firmation hearings before the Senate Rules 
Committee were prolonged, but polite. 

There were, to be sure, some criticisms, Re- 
ligious groups opposed him for being pro- 
abortion. The right wing opposed him for not 
being Barry Goldwater. More substantively, 
the left wing opposed him for his handling of 
the Attica situation, his role in U.S. im- 
perialism in Latin America, and his personi- 
fication of the nexus between economic and 
political power in our society. 

Despite these misgivings, however, it was 
generally assumed that Rockefeller would be 
confirmed with little difficulty. Indeed, the 
lengthy hearings were regarded by many as 
little more than an irksome ritual made nec- 
essary by the erosion of public confidence 
in the government. 

Recently, however, certain facts have come 
to light which place Rockefeller’s fitness for 
the office in serious doubt. First, it was an- 
nounced that Rockefeller had given a total 
of $1.8 million in “gratuities” to 18 polit- 
ical cronies over the years. These gifts 
ranged in value from $15,000 to $625,000. 

Even more significant than these gifts, 
however, was the disclosure that Rockefeller's 
brother Laurence had financed publication 
of a derogatory biography of former Supreme 
Court Justice Arthur Goldberg in 1970, when 
Goldberg was opposing Rockefeller for the 
governorship of New York. The book’s author 
had previously produced “hatchet jobs” on 
John and Robert Kennedy. 

Rockefeller denied any prior knowledge of 
the $60,000 expenditure and at first tried to 
pass it off as a mere “business investment”, 
although the book apparently had no com- 
mercial value. Rockefeller later took “full 
responsibility for the whole regrettable epi- 
sode,” but still did not admit any personal 
involvement. 

For many of us, this latest “dirty tricks” 
story had an oddly. familar ring. For politi- 
cal moderates, as well as those on the right 
and left, the Rockefeller image had suddenly 
become tarnished. 

At this time in our nation’s history, there 
is a grave need for the restoration of public 
confidence in our leaders. President Ford 
severely impaired his ability to bring about 
such a restoration by his pardon of Nixon. 
Thus, it becomes crucial that the unelected 
Vice President be a person of unimpeachable 
integrity. At a time when millions of Amer- 
icans are suffering from a troubled economy, 
it would also be desirable to have a Vice 
President of modest means. There are cer- 
tainly many Americans in both political par- 
ties who possess these attributes. President 
Ford would not have to look very hard to 
find them. 

High political office is a privilege, not a 
right. In his lifetime, Nelson Rockefeller has 
already enjoyed more than enough privilege 
for any man. 

In view of these considerations, the Rocke- 
feller nomination should be rejected. Mem- 
bers of the Hastings Community should so 
urge members of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Senate Rules Committee, as 
well as their own representatives. 
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PLOWSHARE—A CONTINUING 
FAILURE 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I have long maintained that 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s Project 
Plowshare is a waste not only of the tax- 
payer’s money, but also of precious sup- 
plies of uranium, natural gas and other 
energy resources. 

In a white paper I presented to the 
Tri-State Energy Conference in Den- 
ver last February 1, I argued that this 
program to free natural gas and oil shale 
by the use of nuclear detonations should 
be abandoned. Nuclear stimulation could 
provide but a drop in the bucket toward 
meeting our national energy needs, 
hardly worth the economic and environ- 
mental risks of further development. 
After some 10 years of experimentation 
and three test events in the Rocky Moun- 
tain West at a cost of more than $34 
million, it has not produced a single 
cubic foot of gas for market. 

Two recent developments at Project 
Rio Blanco in Colorado, the most recent 
test, support my position. It has been es- 
tablished that the three cavities at Rio 
Blanco failed to connect due to a basic 
technological flaw, which raises serious 
doubts about the economic feasibility of 
this process. And a second release of 
radioactive material from the well in 3 
weeks suggests the environmental risks 
are much greater than we have been led 
to believe. 

Following are two articles from the 
Rocky Mountain News of November 20 
concerning these latest failures at Rio 
Blanco: 

Rio BLANCO FLAW THREATENS PROJECT 
(By H. Peter Metzger) 

None of the three undreground caverns 
created by the nuclear blasts of Project Rio 
Blanco has connected with any other. 

That disclosure Tuesday by a top project 
scientist suggests that the entire esoteric 
technology for extracting natural gas from 
tight rock formations may be economically 
unworkable. It could sound a death knell for 
the nuclear gas stimulation program. 

Six months after the May 1973 Rio Blanco 
detonation in western Colorado, scientists 
learned that the uppermost cavity wasn't 
connected to the bottom two—a development 
which was distressing but which might have 
been a fluke occurrence. Tuesday's disclosure 
indicates that failure wasn’t a fluke but 
stemmed from a basic technological flaw. 

Project Rio Blanco was a key experiment 
in the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 
plan to use underground nuclear explosives 
to free tightly held deposits of natural gas 
from rock formations deep under the ground. 

Three atomic devices, each with the equiv- 
alent of 30,000 tons of TNT, were exploded in 
the same well bore near Meeker. Some 6,000 
feet down, and separated by about 400 feet, 
each explosion was supposed to produce a 
large cavern. If the three connected together, 
an underground chimney about 900 feet long 
would have been created. 

Natural gas seeping into the void then 
could be drawn off at the surface using the 
same well bore through which the explosives 
originally were lowered. 
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To make certain the caverns would con- 
nect, the explosives were placed 30 per cent 
closer to one another than was theoretically 
necessary. But something went wrong. 

After the discovery in November 1973 that 
the top cavity wasn't connected to the one 
beneath it, a new $1 million hole was drilled 
to get into the lower cavern. 

The bore was completed in October. Early 
this month samples of gas from the bottom 
cavity were withdrawn and sent to the 
AEOC’s Lawrence Livermore Laboratories in 
California. 

John Toman, Rio Blanco Project scientist 
for Lawrence Livermore, was in Denver for 
a meeting Tuesday when he learned by tele- 
phone of the test results. 

“We have not connected the three cavities, 
and we don’t know why,” he told the News. 
The conclusion was based on the analysis of 
the gas from the bottom cavern. Each of the 
three nuclear devices used in the project was 
equipped with a tracer gas so the gases pro- 
duced in each cavity could be individually 
identified in a laboratory. 

Hal Aronson, vice president of CER Geonu- 
clear Corp., said, “We're disappointed, but 
we're hopeful that things will change as 
(gas) production goes on. Not all is lost, The 
final results are not yet in.” 

CER is an industrial co-sponsor of the 
project along with the AEC. 

Because the three cavities aren’t con- 
nected, the original hole is useless for draw- 
ing off the gas. This hampers the already 
trouble-plagued technology with an addi- 
tional burden. If the experience at Rio 
Bianco is typical, all future wells will require 
an extra hole, drilled alongside the caverns, 
to extract the gas. 

“For another million dollars, you could 
construct another hole,” Toman said. “This 
might add 20 per cent to the cost of the gas. 

The Rio Blanco experiment, for example, 
already has required redrilling the original 
hole to get to the top cavity and drilling a 
new bore to get through to the bottom cavi- 
ty. None of the gas from the middle cavity 
has been extracted. 

Although most persons connected with the 
project were surprised that such enormous 
energy (the equivalent of 60 million sticks 
of dynamite in each explosion) couldn't 
crack the 400 feet of rock between them, one 
man was prepared for the news. 

Frank Stead, a geologist with the U.S. 
Geological Survey, was assigned by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior to observe the 
AFC experiment. 

“My first thought was that we were push- 
ing it using simultaneous detonations,” 
Stead said. Each explosion, he explained, 
blasts rock away from itself and toward its 
neighboring explosion when the shots are 
simultaneous. This squashing of the rock be- 
tween each blast can create a wall between 
the cavities even more impermeable than 
the original rock. 

“You can’t get rid of rock, you can only 
compress it.” 

AEC scientist Toman told the News, “I am 
personally disappointed that it didn’t work 
out as expected, although that happens in 
experiments. But I’m frankly more con- 
cerned about Amendment 10 in Colorado.” 

(This amendment, approved by Colorado 
voters Nov. 5, prohibits underground nu- 
clear explosions in the state unless okayed 
by a vote of the people.) 

“The most disappointing thing is that 
we're completely frustrated in that we're not 
able to go ahead with future experiments,” 
Toman said. 

Even before voters approved Amendment 
10, and even without the technclogical flaws 
disclosed Tuesday, the AEC’s nuclear gas 
stimulation program was in jeopardy. 

Private industry interest already had 
cooled, environmentalist opposition had 
reached a crescendo and doubting congress- 
men were marshaling their forces to kill the 
program, 
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NEw RIO- BLANCO RADIOACTIVE LEAK FOUND 
(By Richard J. Schneider) 

Another unexpected radioactive sub- 
stance—strontium-90—has been found in 
the natural gas and water produced by Proj- 
ect Rio Blanco, state health officials con- 
firmed Tuesday. 

The confirmation comes on the heels of 
the disclosure that project scientists found 
cesium-137 in the water and gas that came 
from the well less than two weeks ago. 

Until the cesium-1387 disclosure Nov. 5, 
sponsors of the nuclear stimulation experi- 
ment had been telling the state and the 
public that neither of these substances 
would escape from the well. 

In a statement released Tuesday the proj- 
ect scientists admit they were wrong when 
they said none of these substances would be 
produced. 

They requested and received another 
amendment in their wastewater discharge 
permit because the levels of cesium and 
strontium in the water exceed state limits. 

Both ceslum-137 and strontium-90 are fis- 
sion products formed when a nuclear device 
is exploded. 

Major objections to the experiment, jointly 
sponsored by CER Geonuclear Corp., Con- 
tinental OIl Co, and the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC), came from environmen- 
talists who claimed a miscalculation might 
cause the escape of the two substances, 

Cesium-137 is known to cause cancer and 
genetic defects. Strontium-90, which is 
many times more deadly than cesium-137, 
settles in bone marrow where red blood cells 
are produced. It has been linked with bone 
cancer and leukemia. 

Project sponsors said Tuesday that all of 
the water and “sludge” that came from the 
well has been contained. 

The first public mention that ceslum-137 
had been found came in a news release from 
CER Geonuclear received Nov. 5. 

The re-entry well drilled into the lowest 
of three chambers formed by the detonation 
of three devices had been completed, CER 
Geonuclear said. A short production test of 
the well produced the “small amount of ce- 
sium 137,” the firm said. 

State health officials told of the discovery 
Noy. 4. Three days later, Noy. 7, project offi- 
cials telephoned health department officials 
and said strontium had been found, 

The strontium discovery became public 
Tuesday when officials from CER Geonuclear 
and the AEC’s Lawrence Livermore Labora- 
tory in California sought a last-minute spot 
on the agenda of the Colorado Water Quality 
Control Commission meeting. 

CER Geonuclear told the commission it 
needed another amendment to the waste- 
water discharge permit which allows the 
company to reinject the water produced 
from the Rio Blanco well into another deep 
well nearby. 

The levels of cesium-137 and strontium-90 
were so high that the water produced thus 
far is too radioactive to be reinjected under 
the guidelines of the current permit, 

Commission chairman Thomas Ten Eyck 
said this change in the permit could be 
taken care of by the administrative division 
of the Department of Health rather than 
by the commission. That change was agreed 
to later in the day. 

CER Geonuclear, feeling the pains of the 
public relations disaster caused by the 
cesium-137 disclosure, Tuesday prepared an 
official explanation of the incident in a 
memo to reporters. 

In it, John Toman, gas stimulation pro- 
gram chief for Lawrence Livermore Labora- 
tory seid the project scientists didn’t ex- 
pect to see cesium-137 and strontium-90 in 
the water produced from the well. 

Toman, who was in Denver Tuesday, told 
the News that he and others thought the 
two substances would stay imside the ex- 
plosion area. 

But when water was pumped into the well 
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to force out sludge used in the drilling 
operatfon, some of the substances were 
brought to the surface on tiny chips of rock 
and in solution, 

Toman sald only water that isn't vaporized 
ean dissolve the two radioactive chemicals. 
He said most or all of the water has been 
removed from the well. 

The rest of the water, which will come 
up during future production testing, will be 
vaporized and won’t contain cesium-137 and 
strontium-90, Toman said. 

He concludued that little if any additional 
cesium-137 and strontium-90 will be pro- 
duced. 

A total of 3,860 gallons of liquids con- 
taining the radioactive substances were pro- 
duced during the early test. 

Even though the concentrations of those 
substances are higher than originally 
thought, state health officials say they pose 
no health hazard, 

Tuesday's amendment to the wastewater 
discharge permit was the second based on 
miscalculations by the project scientists. 

The first amendment was necessitated 
when scientists realized the well would pro- 
duce more radioactive water than originally 
thought. That amendment took effect earlier 
this month. 


THE FUSION ENERGY ACT OF 1974 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr, HANNA. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced the Fusion Energy Act 
of 1974. The bill is a first legislative step 
toward a national crash program to de- 
velop useful power and hydrogen from 
thermonuclear fusion. Recent techno- 
logical advances have greatly increased 
the prospects for useful, controlled ther- 
monuclear reactions. The bill would 
provide for the appointment of a blue- 
ribbon committee of fusion experts to 
reappraise the current state of the art 
for fusion and to recommend an expand- 
ed and accelerated research and develop- 
ment program and whatever else may be 
necessary to yield useful power and hy- 
drogen from nuclear fusion. 

The intense concentration and focus- 
ing of intellectual, physical, and financial 
resources of a crash program seems justi- 
fied under present world energy condi- 
tions and the current state of fusion 
technology. The urgency of achieving un- 
limited electrical energy and hydrogen 
from the fusion reaction can hardly be 
overemphasized. A little over 30 years 
ago Albert Einstein wrote to then Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

Some recent work by E. Fermi and L. Szi- 
lard, which has been communicated to me 
in manuscript, leads me to expect that the 
element uranium may be turned into a new 
and important source of energy in the im- 
mediate future. ... This new phenomenon 
would also lead to the construction of bombs, 
and it is conceivable—though much less 
certain—that extremely powerful bombs of 
a new type may thus be constructed .. , 
that it may become possible to set up nu- 
clear chain reactions in a large mass of 
uranium, by which vast amounts of power 
and large quantities of new radium-like ele- 
ments (now generally known as fission prod- 
ucts) would be generated. Now it appears 
almost certain that this could be achieved 
in the Immediate future. 


It took just 3 years of focused, inten- 
sive effort of the Manhattan project to 
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deliver workable nuclear weapons. This 
“erash” project used multiple approaches 
as technological insurance. Two kinds of 
nuclear weapons were developed and put 
into the Nation’s armory. Four processes 
producing uranium-235 from uranium 
were tried and two continued into full- 
scale production. Plutonium was derived 
from nuclear reactors. I believe there is 
now the necessity to mount a similar 
program for the production of useful 
energy and hydrogen from nuclear fu- 
sion. We are at a time of crisis in world 
energy and we need a solution urgently. 
Fusion energy would provide the most 
pervasive solution to man’s energy needs 
of any potential energy source on the 
horizon. 

Most fusion scientists believe if can 
be successfully harnessed within a few 
years. No one knows how much a multi- 
ple path technology approach would ac- 
celerate the advent of a useful fusion 
process. Every expert agrees that mil- 
lions spent now to achieve a “commer- 
cial” fusion system would save billions 
in the U.S: economy in the decade follow- 
ing its practical adaptation. 

The development of fusion needs a sub- 
stantial technological insurance through 
parallel, full-scale construction of ex- 
perimental and demonstration facilities 
and equipment. Industry should be 
brought into this national effort to 
achieve useful fusion power at an early 
date. 

Today, in 1974, our scientists and en- 
gineers are much closer to the goal of 
controlled fusion than were their pred- 


ecessors to the goal of controlled fission 
in the 1940's. We may even have more 
potential avenues of success in fusion 
systems than was the case earlier. The 
United States and the U.S.S.R. have both 


achieved so-called fusion burns—with 
an English team confirming the nature 
of the first U.S.S.R. burn. These so- 
called burns mean that we have demon- 
strated neutrons that can be produced 
from the fusion of hydrogen atoms under 
controlled laboratory conditions. This is 
a vital demonstration. The next step is 
to produce more energy in a fusion reac- 
tion than is consumed by the experi- 
mental apparatus, a milestone on the 
way to practical thermonuclear power. 
To reach that milestone will require 
rapid development of several technolo- 
gies that are now converging and that 
promise to produce quantum jumps in 
progress rather than limited incremental 
progress. It is just in such convergence 
of parallel technologies such as plasma 
physics, laser optics, accelerator science, 
low temperature physics—super conduc- 
tivity—ultra high speed electronics, and 
the materials sciences that achieve un- 
predicted successes dividends and “‘spin- 
offs’. Controlled thermonuclear fusion, 
the experts tell us, can be achieved by 
one or more of the following approaches: 

First, magnetic or electrostatic field 
containment wherein hot plesmas—ion- 
ized gases—are confined and heated to 
produce temperatures sufficient for the 
fusion of hydrogen atoms. 

Second, laser beam induced fusion— 
either through their use for plasma heat- 
ing or impacting on small pellets of hy- 
drogen isotopes. 

Third, electron—or ion—beam induced 
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fusion—either through their use for 
plasma heating or impacting on pellets 
of hydrogen isotopes. 

Various combinations of these tech- 
niques may ultimately prove to be the 
most efficient way of achieving a useful 
fusion “burn.” Such fusion systems will 
constitute intense neutron sources which 
can be used in many geometry configura- 
tions to achieve tritium production from 
lithium and fissionable materials from 
thorium and depleted uranium. Perhaps 
these fusion-fission hybrids will play an 
important transition role on the road to 
achieving a pure fusion power or fusion 
hydrogen generation system. The useful 
fissionable nuclear fuels, plutonium and 
uranium-233 would allow the fuller in- 
terim development of fission reactors 
which is now seriously clouded by the 
potential shortage of uranium in the 
world. 

Indeed, some scientists and engineers 
have proposed that neutrons from a fu- 
sion source.might be used to sustain the 
chain reaction of a conventional fission 
reactor and by so doing greatly reduce 
the present problems of nuclear safety. 
As I mentioned earlier the fusion neu- 
trons generating systems may also be 
used to produce more of the fusion fuel 
tritium—an isotope of hydrogen—as well 
as natural hydrogen gas. Such hydrogen 
gas may ultimately be produced from the 
fusion process directly by heating or 
from electricity produced. Regardless of 
which fusion path produces the most eco- 
nomic hydrogen this raw material for 
methane and other organic fuels could 
meet our U.S. vehicle fuel needs. 

Some idea of the recent growth of the 
beam impact on pellets approach is 
gained when we are told that there are 
some 50 skilled technicians in various 
U.S. laboratories now making the in- 
credibly small, sometimes complex, pel- 
lets which will contain the nuclear fuels. 
And that the Fusion Division of the 
American Nuclear Society has grown 
from 50 to 500 members in the past year 
is further evidence of the growth of this 
area. 

The designs for the experimental 
equipment to pursue the various fusion 
options is even now on the drawing 
boards. We need a crash program to take 
these designs to final form, to build and 
operate the fusion experimental and 
demonstration machines needed to get 
on with the job of creating a practical 
and useful thermonuclear technology. 

Of the several engineering approaches 
to fusion, perhaps the dark-horse ap- 
proach is the electron beam approach. It 
can be shown that the necessary beam 
energies required to produce fusion are 
more within our technological grasp 
than are the powerful lasers required for 
laser fusion. We hope that increased 
funding for the electron beam approach 
can be initiated very soon. 

I would like to further stress the excit- 
ing prospect of using neutrons from a 
fusion reaction to break up water mole- 
cules into their constituent atoms of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, both of which are im- 
mediately useful. Or, through high tem- 
perature disassociation, and scientists 
and engineers anticipate that in the fu- 
ture hydrogen will become widely used 
as a fuel and as a means to store excess 
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power produced by intermittent power 
sources. by solar, wind, or tidal 
energy. The successful demonstration of 
a fusion neutron source to manufacture 
hydrogen could open up the prospects 
for greatly reduced dependence on im- 
ported oil. Hydrogen is the basis of all of 
eur organic fuels and fertilizers. Just 
think of the implications of a major, vir- 
tually limitless source of hydrogen. 

There is still another prospect for the 
fusion beam-pellet process. This could 
be used to provide the thrust for space 
propulsion. 

A laser or electron fusion propelled 
space vehicle could “tour” the solar sys- 
tem within a few weeks in comparison 
with the years required for conventional 
chemical propulsion. 

More recently, Prof. Hannes Alfven, 
& winner of the Nobel Prize in 1974, ob- 
served that both the Manhattan and 
the Apollo projects have shown our sci- 
ence and technology to be so powerful 
that if an intense effort is made, we can 
do almost anything we want to in about 
10 years. 

When we consider these potential ap- 
plications for controlled fusion reac- 
tions—generation of electricity, manu- 
facture of hydrogen and synthetic fuels, 
and space propulsion—we cannot help 
but realize this energy source deserves 
a super national and international effort 
to demonstrate its practicality at an 
early date. There is sufficient deuterium, 
the fuel of the fusion process, in the 
oceans of the world to constitute a vir- 
tually limitless energy supply for the 
world, its economies, and its peoples. The 
fusion process produces none of the air 
pollution of burning fossil fuels, nor the 
intensely radioactive fission products of 
the fission reaction. It is inherrently far 
less dangerous than the controlled fission 
processes and offers prospects of higher 
thermal efficiencies, meaning less waste 
heat to be dissipated in the environs of 
a powerplant. 

As a corollary to this bill we urge that 
the President with the assistance of the 
new Energy and Resources Council in- 
mediatly designate specialists in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

Magnetic containment approaches, 3; 
Jaser induced fusion approaches, 3; elec- 
tron beam induced fusion, 3; hybrid 
combinations of the preceeding ap- 
proaches and combination of fission and 
fusion; and a chairman. 

This committee will consist of 13 sci- 
entists/engineers eminently qualified to 
decide on the proper balance of funding, 
available manpower, and facility require- 
ments. This committee is to come up with 
its recommendations within 6 months 
from the date of its formation and re- 
port to the Energy Resources Council its 
findings. The council will then appoint 
a committee for the continued direction 
of the expanded fusion program. Fur- 
ther, the council would establish an ad- 
visory committee for International Co- 
ordination in Fusion Energy Develop- 
ment. Open international cooperation in 
fusion power should be encouraged by 
the United States. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the fusion program should be expanded 
now. The exact magnitude and direction 
of this expansion I leave up to the com- 
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mittees of experts. I have herein pro- 
posed. They will assess and recommend 
the how and where of the expansion. 

I therefore recommend to your care- 
ful consideration and early action on 
this bill to get on with the development 
of fusion power. I further rush to sup- 
plement the above with the conclusion 
from an assessment of fusion power 
made by scientists of Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory—BNL 18430. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The principal conclusions of this study 
are: 

First. Synthetic fuels derived from fu- 
sion reactors can supply most of the U.S. 
energy needs, eliminating all oil and gas 
imports, coal gasification, and coal strip 
mining. Fusion reactors can supply these 
synthetic fuels indefinitely into the 
future. 

Second. Synthetic fuels from fusion 
reactors will probably be comparable in 
cost to synthetic fuels derived from coal. 
However, the use of fusion reactors 
would avoid having to strip mine a large 
fraction of the West. Without fusion 
reactors 4,000 miles per year would have 
to be stripped. Further, conservative fu- 
sion reactor and H, production technol- 
ogy has been assumed for this analysis, 
and it is possible that synthetic fuel pro- 
duction costs with fusion reactors may 
be substantially less than those from 
coal. 

Third. Production of synthetic fuels 
is also feasible with fission reactors. 
However, fusion reactors seem preferable 
to fission reactors. Synthetic fuel pro- 
duction costs are significantly lower with 
fusion reactors, but more importantly the 
problem of large scale generation of ra- 
dioactive wastes is virtually eliminated. 

Fourth. Total CTR power generation 
in the United States is almost an order 
of magnitude larger if CTR’s are used 
for synthetic fuel production and all elec- 
tric needs, rather than being used only 
for part of the electric needs—the re- 
mainder being supplied by base loaded 
fission reactors and fossil peaking plants. 

Fifth. CTR unit reactor size can be 
much larger if synthetic fuels are pro- 
duced. Unit rating up to 20,000 MWe) 
appear compatible with the total U.S. 
energy system. If CTR’s are used only 
for electric generation, the unit ratings 
will have to be approximately an order 
of magnitude lower. In addition, syn- 
thetic fuel CTR plants can all be base 
loaded, where only some fraction of CTR 
electric generation plants could be base 
loaded. 

Sixth. Catalyzed DD fuel cycles appear 
competitive with DT fuel cycles in the 
range of 10,000 to 20,000 MWe reactor 
size. A DD cycle should greatly ease 
blanket development problems and could 
result in much cheaper blankets. It 
should also greatly reduce tritium emis- 
sions and inventories from the amounts 
in a DT cycle. 

Seventh, The larger reactor ratings 
possible with synthetic fuel production 
should significantly ease plasma contain- 
ment problems. Because of the large 
plasma diameter, the ratio of required 
containment time/Bohm time is much 
smaller than the value necessary for 
reactors used only for electrice generation. 
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Also, weaker magnetic fields can be used 
for containment. 

Eighth. For DT fuel cycles, synthetic 
fuel costs are not greatly affected by 
reactor size in the range of 5,000 to 20,- 
000 MWe, under the assumptions of the 
study, which limited the scale-up of most 
nonnuclear components. 

Ninth. The principal environmental 
concern with siting large CTR reactors 
for synthetic fuel production appears to 
be with thermal discharge effects. Coastal 
or offshore siting would resolve this 
concern however. The thermal effects at 
such sites appear to be minimal. 

Tenth. In the long run, the supply 
of fossil fuel will be exhausted. Of the 
four alternatives, fission, fusion, solar, 
and geothermal, fusion seems like the 
only practical source for the production 
of synthetic fuels on the scale required. 
Fission will be more expensive and pro- 
duce a large amount of radioactive 
wastes, while solar and geothermal are 
either too diffuse or limited in extent 
to meet the demands for synthetic fuels. 
From a conservation standpoint, it may 
well be desirable to have CTR’s take over 
fuel production before fossil fuels are 
exhausted, since the remaining fossil 
fuels would be of value for other pur- 
poses. 


THE 56TH ANNIVERSARY OF LAT- 
VIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, of all the world’s states to learn 
and know the treachery of atheistic red 
communism, none know it better than 
the Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. 

The history of Soviet Russia’s double- 
dealing and broken promises is well 
known to all those who have taken time 
to study it. It is a grisly story of man’s 
inhumanity to his fellow man. 

Following the Armistice that ended 
World War I in November 1918, the 
three Baltic States led by Latvia estab- 
lished themselves as free, independent, 
and sovereign nations that controlled 
their own destinies, fates, and policies. 
Though they were small in population, 
Mr. Speaker, with no pretensions toward 
empire, conquest, or power politics, they 
did flourish and provide for their fine 
people a standard of living and freedom 
that they had not known previously and 
which, I am sorry to say, they have not 
enjoyed since. 

These Baltic States, all too familiar 
with the dangers of living next to the 
hungry bear since the days they were 
provinces of imperial Russia, were to 
again know tyrannical domination. Fol- 
lowing that most odious of treaties, the 
Nazi-Soviet Communist nonaggression 
pact of 1939, and the outbreak of the 
Second World War, the Communist red 
army swarmed across the borders and 
in a matter of days occupied the three 
small, peaceful, and freedom loving 
Baltic States. 
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As is well known to the world, Mr, 
Speaker, what followed was one of the 
most cruel and systematic eliminations 
of people's culture and national identi- 
fication known to man. Persecution, im- 
prisonment, and murder became the 
common lot of the decent, freedom- 
loving people of these three small 
countries. 

Thank God the United States of 
America has never recognized the vicious, 
forceful annexation of these peaceful, 
industrious Baltic States into the 
atheistic Soviet Union. This steadfast 
policy of ours gives at least some degree 
of hope to all peoples oppressed by com- 
munism and, I am sure, reinforces their 
drive to attain national independence 
and freedom. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
the efforts of the fine people of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia as well as all the 
subjugated peoples of the world to be 
free from the oppressive yoke of tyran- 
nical Godless communism and to estab- 
lish free and representative governments 
of their own. Because of that feeling, I 
consider it a high privilege to join in 
honoring the people of Latvia who 
valiantly mark the days until they will 
enjoy their freedom and self-determina- 
tion once again. 


DR. MICHAEL PAP SPEAKS OF THE 
NEED FOR THE ETHNIC HERITAGE 
STUDIES PROGRAM 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, as one who worked for the enactment 
of, and funding for, the ethnic heritage 
studies program, I would like to commend 
to my colleagues the excellent statement 
of Dr. Michael Pap of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
the program. His speech, which was given 
before the first national meeting of the 
ethnic heritage studies program direc- 
tors on October 22, speaks of the “new 
pluralism” which has taken hold in our 
country, and how the ethnic heritage 
studies program is an essential element 
in furthering this constructive attitude 
toward our ethnic background. 

I share Dr. Pap’s disappointment ovér 
the fact that the ethnic heritage studies 
program was not provided any funding 
for this year. However, I am pleased to 
report that I have received from my es- 
teemed colleague, Chairman DANIEL 
FLoop of the House Labor-Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Subcommittee, as- 
surance of his support for the program, 
and for continued funding of it next 
year. 

Dr. Pap’s speech follows: 

Way Tirte XI?—WuHyr Do WE NEED AN 
Erunic HERITAGE STUDIES PROGRAM? 

Together, as the directors, coordinators, 
Federal officials, ethnic communities repre- 
sentatives, and originators or “godfathers” 
of our Nation's first ethnic heritage studies 
program, we share today the many joys of 
our accomplishments. Our continuous efforts 
to establish this program, legitimizing plu- 
ralism in America, have produced an unprec- 
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edented widespread interest in ethnicity and 
a massive outpouring of ethnic heritage 
studies materials. As “Yogi” Berra once said 
at his own testimonial, “Thank you for mak- 
ing this day necessary.” 

Through title IX we have demonstrated 
our capacity to introduce into an abstract 
promisory document practical realities which 
are applicable to all American people for all 
times, Our program exemplifies the growing 
awareness of the meaning of ethnicity and a 
greater respect and appreciation for the part 
that America’s ethnic groups have played in 
the history and development of our Nation. 

In reviewing the points stating the pur- 
pose of the ethnic heritage studies program 
act, once again I am inspired by the pro- 
found conceptual basis and empirical valid- 
ity upon which this act was established. 

Title IX was approved: “In recognition of 
the heterogeneous composition of the na- 
tion . . .” According to the 1970 census, ap- 
proximately 34 million persons living in this 
country are immigrants or the children of 
immigrants. This figure alone is a substan- 
tial portion of the American population; 
however, according to a special census bu- 
reau taken in 1969, there are more than 75 
million Americans who identify themselves 
with one of many major ethnic origins. U.S. 
immigration and naturalization records show 
that from 1820 to 1973, more than 46 mil- 
lion persons immigrated to the United States 
from all countries. Almost 36 million of 
those persons came from Europe. 

In addition, our black American popula- 
tion is now over 22% million. We have more 
than 9 million persons of Hispanic (Span- 
ish) origin; more than 6 million persons 
of Jewish heritage; and more than 1% 
million Asian (Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, 
Korean, Hawaiian) Americans; there are 


approximately 800 thousand American In- 
dians; we have the most heterogeneous com- 
position composition of any nation in the 


world and, indeed, we are in fact a “nation 
of nations.” 

The act also states “in recognition... 
of the fact that in a multi-ethnic society, 
a greater understanding of the contribution 
of one’s own heritage and those of one’s fel- 
low citizens can contribute to a more har- 
monious, patriotic, and committed populace, 
...” We know that many persons some- 
how regard all “newcomers”—the foreign 
born—as ethnics but, simultaneously, ironi- 
cally consider themselves as non-ethnic. The 
fact is that “we are all ethnic.” In our ethnic 
heritage studies program we have defined 
“ethnic” as a term designating “any of the 
basic groups of divisions of mankind or of 
a heterogeneous population as distinguished 
by customs, characteristics, language, com- 
mon. history, etc.” The term, therefore, in- 
cludes not only nationality groups but also 
those peoples linked together by regional 
characteristics (Appalachians), racial char- 
acteristics (blacks), religious characteristics 
(Jews), and mixtures of nations or tribes 

(American Indians). Each ethnic commu- 
nity is linked by a common heritage, cus- 
toms and culture which they have uniquely 
developed over the ages. 

Our American society has been given its 
essential form and character by the multi- 
plicity of ethnic groups which have em- 
braced it. We talk about a “new pluralism” 
in our nation which consists of both na- 
tional self-consciousness and group identity. 
This “new pluralism” is the product of 
unique American conditions and not im- 
ports from abroad. Ethnicity, as the most 
creative form of pluralism, has enriched our 
society through its numerous expressions, 
The multiplicity of ethnic groups gathered 
together on these shores has given this 
Nation its unique face, identity and strength 
among the nations of the world, The immi- 
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grants came to America to help to build and 
strengthen the most durable Democratic 
system of Government in the world! and 
yet—in the past—they were often excluded 
from policy decision making process! They 
were only counted on—they now are hope- 
fully counted in. 

To emphasize the point which is brought 
up and discussed at many occasions, Henry 
Ford's “melting pot” myth operated in this 
Nation at the time of the “great immigra- 
tion”: The “Natives” thought that all “for- 
eigners” would enter into the great Amer- 
ican crucible which would purge away all 
their differences and erase their “old world” 
identities; but the melting pot did not per- 
form the functions expected of it, and the 
impact of American life tended to accentu- 
ate rather than obliterate group conscious- 
ness. Those occasions when the peasant im- 
migrants were made to identify themselves 
by their national origin—when filling out 
forms for social agencies or employment ap- 
plications—offer an example of how ethnic 
identity was stamped on them. 

Since those early immigrant days—Amer- 
ica’s ethnic consciousness hasn't vanished, 
but rather has grown. It has resulted in an 
intense search for answers to the questions: 
“Who are we?’—‘Where are we from?”— 
“Where have we been?”—‘What have we 
contributed to growth of this Nation?” 

This search is the first step to sanity in 
an age of ever changing and perplexing 
social and economic issues and events, 
Ethnicity is thus a tool and an agent for 
goals beyond itself. Ethnicity contributes 
its rich resources to the major needs of a 
society growing daily more desperate. New 
confidence, poise and courage come to bear 
upon these needs as we all develop a sure 
sense of our roots and our identity. 

Today we have reached a critical point 
in the process of nation-building. As we 
celebrate the 200th Anniversary of this Na- 
tion, we need to increase our knowledge and 
understanding of our commonalities as well 
as the Unique cultural characteristics of all 
peoples in our multi-ethnic society. And in 
a world which is made increasing smaller 
and inter-dependent by technological ad- 
vances, a better understanding of who we as 
Americans—are, is crucial. America—having 
the most cosmopolitan population of any 
Nation—has an unusual opportunity to lead 
all the Nations of the world in improving 
human understanding, by demonstrating to 
the world that people of diverse backgrounds 
can live together in harmony, peace and 
freedom! 

Ethnicity, particularly as expressed 
through our ethnic heritage studies pro- 
gram, therefore, has international implica- 
tions. We are aware that the essence of our 
democratic society is individual freedom. 
Americans of all ethnic backgrounds have 
worked hard to achieve the proper balance 
between rights and responsibilities of all 
eitizens. Protection of individual freedom 
in our society is the most cherished achieve- 
ment. In our pluralistic society we also have 
the freedom to identify with all ethnic 
groups, a few ethnic groups, one ethnic 
group, or no ethnic group, Acknowledging 
and accepting ethnicity is, in a sense, like 
expressing our freedom of choice and equal- 
ity of opportunity regardless of who we are 
and what our origin. 

The Ethnic Heritage Act also stresses that 
“In recognition of the principle that all per- 
sons in the educational institutions of the 
Nation should have an opportunity to learn 
more about the differing and unique contri- 
butions to the national heritage made by 
each ethnic group...” The introduction of 
ethnic heritage studies into the American 
educational system has a two-fold meaning: 
First, it stands as the recognition of the 
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rights of members of all our ethnic groups 
to constructively cultivate their unique cul- 
tural heritage, which we consider essential to 
the processes of identity formation and gen- 
eral personality growth; and second, it marks 
the rejection of the concept that the teach- 
ing of ethnic diversity is a betrayal of na- 
tional unity meant to tear the country apart. 
Ethnicity is a positive factor leading to high- 
er levels of social and cultural organization 
and reinforcing the development of con- 
scious unity both through explaining and 
experiencing the ideals of freedom and 
equality. 

The general climate in our society and in 
the educational system itself, regarding the 
acceptance of the concept of ethnic plural- 
ism and our program of ethnic studies, has 
been improved tremendously over the past 
year. However, it will take several more years 
before a general concensus on these issues 
will develop in our society. 

Today we have only established the condi- 
tions for a free and dispassionate exchange 
of ideas. Our focus on ethnic studies, in 
terms of “self-identity, mutual understand- 
ing, and community cooperation” has 
brought to our curriculum development the 
rich resources of viable and vital ethnic com- 
munities across the nation. 

We have reached new levels of inter- and 
intra-eéhnic collaboration and cooperation 
within communities because we recognize the 
necessity of making the ethnic heritage 
studies program a high priority for our edu- 
cational institutions. From the point of view 
of identity formation and of attitude toward 
self and others, it is essential that our pro- 
gram begin at the moment of entry into the 
school experience. Therefore, our efforts to 
work with educators, in training teachers and 
preparing curriculum materials, have 
brought us together in the true spirit of “E 
Pluribus Unum” (one out of many). 

In a period of national focus on equality 
of opportunity, what program can better 
equip the youth of our Nation in dealing 
with the diversity in our unity than Title 
IX—The Ethnic Heritage Studies Program. 

“It is the purpose of this title to provide 
assistance designed to afford to students op- 
portunities to learn more about the nature 
of their own heritage and to study the con- 
tributions of the cultural heritage of the 
other ethnic groups of the nation.” 

It is with deep regret.and concern that we 
learned about the exclusion of the ethnic 
heritage program from the Federal Budget 
of 1975-76. I was particularly disturbed that 
the ethnic heritage program was ignored 
after the ethnic communities had fought so 
hard to have it included in the education 
bill of 1974-75, which was passed by Con- 
gress. 

Iam at a loss to understand the logic of 
the policy decision makers who refuse to con- 
sider the fact that when the 1973-74 Federal 
allocation of $2.3 million for the ethnic heri- 
tage programs in our schools was announced, 
it produced such an unexpected and wide- 
spread reaction that the U.S, Office of Educa- 
tion was only able to fund a small fraction of 
the 1,042 applications. 

The submission of our Cleveland area pro- 
posal—a joint proposal of the Academic 
Council on Ethnic Studies and Cleveland 
Board of Education with cooperation of pub- 
lic, private and parochial school systems and 
ethnic communities—through the Cleveland 
Board of Education represented our attempt 
to develop a program for research and cur- 
riculum development in ethnic studies which 
would bring our community closer together. 
Our ethnic diversity continues to be one of 
our major resources: It has also been the 
source of our strength. Cleveland refiects our 
Nation's pluralism. 

We pride ourselves that our community 
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represents the peoples and cultures of almost 
all nations. We have numerous examples of 
our diverse citizenry working together to en- 
rich this community and improve the quality 
of life for all people. We have demonstrated 
our unity in our diversity; we have worked 
together toward common goals and in the 
process added depth and richness from our 
unique perspectives. 

I am sure this is a national trend. We are 
trying to establish a meaningful dialogue to 
eliminate fear which leads to misunderstand- 
ing, chaos, and destruction. 

Let me conclude with the funding all of 
us have received through title IX. We are 
seeing educational institutions and commu- 
nity organizations working cooperatively to 
develop a meaningful ethnic heritage studies 
program for our Nation's primary and, sec- 
ondary schools. However, all these efforts will 
have limited results unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to give its financial sup- 
port. After all, the new federalism calls for 
a return of some Federal tax money back to 
communities. We cannot complete and ex- 
pand this program without this support. 

I also believe that it would be a tragedy 
for America, the nation of nations, to cele- 
brate its Bicentennial without the aid of the 
ethnic heritage studies program, This pro- 
gram has the potential to project us into 
the third century of our nationhood with a 
clear understanding of the multiplicity of 
contributions of freedom-loving Americans of 
a plurality of backgrounds. 

Whatever the obstacles or outright hostili- 
ties, I am sure of one axiom: Together we 
will make it and earn for America the respect 
of the world and restore the identity—which 
eroded in the past—as indeed the promised 
land of liberty. 


YOU CAN'T GO HOME AGAIN 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it was a priv- 
ilege to twice hear a great message 
brought by Rev. J. Russell Comer, asso- 
ciate pastor of my church, the First Bap- 
tist Church of Greenwood. This great ad- 
dress means so much to me as I contem- 
plate going back home. This message is 
a challenge and inspiration to me which 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues and to a “nation under God’: 

You CAN'T Go Home AGAIN 


Last weekend I returned to my hometown 
in southwest Virginia to perform a most dif- 
ficult task . . . that of selling my parents 
home , ..a home they lived in 35 years... 
we also had to share their personal belong- 
ings collected over 48 years together ... and 
68 and 70 years as individuals. 

During those moments of truth the words 
of Thomas Wolfe came to mind which makes 
the point that you can't go home again, His 
point is at once practical and profound, 
mundane and philosophical, somber and joy- 
ous, bitter and sweet, devastating and ex- 
hilirating. Most of us have tried to go home a 
thousand ways and know with Thomas Wolfe 
that you can’t go home again! 

“s. . You can’t go back home to your 
family, back home to your childhood, back 
home to romantic love, back home to a young 
man’s dreams of glory and of fame, back 
home to exile... . back home to lyricism... 
back home to aestheticism . .. back home to 
the ivory tower, back home to places in the 
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country ... back home to the father you 
lost and have been looking for, back home 
to someone who can help you, save you, ease 
the burden for you, back home to the old 
forms and systems of things which once 
seemed everlasting but which are changing 
all the time—back home to the escapes of 
Time and Memory.” (Thomas Wolfe, You 
Can’t Go Home Again, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1941, p. 706) 

The Hebrew children spent forty fruitless 
and futile years trying to go home again, to 
what was in reality an alien land. Their ex- 
perience is recorded with brilliant clarity in 
Numbers: “And all the congregation lifted 
up their voice, and cried; and the people 
wept that night. And all the children of Israel 
murmured against Moses and against Aaron: 
and the whole congregation said unto them, 
‘Would God that we had died in the land of 
Egypt! or would God we had died in this 
wilderness! And wherefore hath the Lord 
brought us into this land, to fall by the 
sword, that our wives and our children 
should be a prey? were it not better for us 
to return unto Egypt?’ And they said one to 
another, Let us make a captain, and let us 
return unto Egypt” (Num. 14: 1-4). 

For trying in her own faithless, circum- 
scribed, feminine, human way to go home 
again, Lot's wife turned into a pillar of salt. 

The wise man in Ecclesiastes was saying 
that you can’t go home again when he said, 
“Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? For thou 
dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” 
(Ecc. 7:10). 

T. S. Elliot spoke with poetic precision 
when he had J. Alfred Prufrock to say, “I 
have seen the moment of my greatness flicker 
and I have seen the eternal Footman hold my 
coat, and snicker, and in short, I was afraid.” 
(T. S. Elliot, The Song of J. Aljred Prufrock) 
these are signs that we, like Prufrock, have 
seen the moment of our greatness flicker, we 
have seen the eternal Footman, hold our coat 
and snicker, and in short, we are afraid. This 
is a critical time for Christians generally. We 
will forfeit the future if we continually bathe 
ourselves in nostalgia and expend our ener- 
gies in vainly trying to go home again. 

It is in order for us to focus briefly on 
the home from which many of today’s 
churches in the United States have come. 

We were a country people, but, like the rest 
of America, we have moved to town. 

We were an uneducated, even ignorant, 
people, but we are now learning a few things. 

We were a provincial people in confident 
control of our province, but to our anguish 
and dismay our cogs no longer seem to engage 
the gears of any real power in our culture. 
We find ourselves an isolated and waning 
force in the court house. the state house, 
the White House, and the Glass House on 
Saluda River. 

We were racially, historically, economically, 
politically, and culturally homogeneous, but 
we are fase becoming irreversibly heteroge- 
neous, 

We were revival-oriented, but revivalism as 
known and practiced when I was a boy is 
dead! It is dead in spite of our frantic mouth- 
to-mouth breathing over it and even though 
we still respectfully hold one-week and even 
two-week memorial services in loving tribute 
to its memory. 

We were poor, but now, by any reasonable 
standard on earth, we are rich. 

We were ill-housed in our one-room, 
crowded, frame meeting houses, but now we 
meet in splendid, magnificent, uncrowded 
sanctuaries for which we are gloriously in 
debt, 

We were fervently convinced of the right- 
ness of our cause, but now we harbor all the 
questions and doubts that normally accom- 
pany a measure of sophistication. 

We were stoutly and vociferously opposed 
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to the. institutionalism of the old-line 
churches, but in only a hundred years we 
have established institutionalism of every 
shape, form, and fashion; and all the web is 
not yet woven. 

We were rooted in the soil, but now from 
the cradle to the grave we roll around on 
the pavement. (We hire Black men to do our 
yard work, so we can go play golf to get 
some exercise.) We were a brash and lusty 
adolescent people bulging with unguided 
muscles, but the aging process has worked 
its unwelcome work on us and we are now 
polite, cautious, meticulous, respectable, 
proper, aging. 

We live in a settled, unchanged world 
where we knew even as we also were known, 
but we now live in a world where the winds 
of change blow with devastating fury across 
the face of all the earth. 

We lived in an isolate, marvelous moated 
land where men never dreamed of master- 
ing the black arts of nuclear war, but, the 
time has come when men in a fantastically 
shrunken world have both dreamed that 
dreadful dream and actualized it. 

This has been home. For us to go home 
again would be to go back to the country, 
back to ignorance, back to provincialism, 
back to radical sectarianism, back to homo- 
geneity, back to revivalism, back to poverty, 
back to isolationism, back to our cabins in 
the clearings, back to the frontier, back to 
all this and much, much more, 

Why are we trying to go home again? 
Because it is the natural thing to do. Be- 
cause it is inevitable when growth has come. 
Because we can not help it when we have 
aged a bit. Because we are caught in a world 
in travail and we are badly disoriented. Be- 
cause we have not yet found ways of ad- 
justing to industrialism, unionism, urban- 
ism, statism, socialism, or for the most-part 
even capitalism. Because we have discovered 
that our old formulae for success are no 
longer producing results and we are in 
shock about it. Because we have not learned 
to speak today’s tongue. Because we are 
really not at home in this brave new world. 
(We better stop singing “this world is not 
my home I'm just passing through .. .” 
This world is your home... it is the only 
one you have at the moment.) 

How are we trying to go home again? By 
reproducing country churches in the city 
suburbs. By resorting to the use of artificial 
stimuli to produce results like we used to 
have. By hiding the fact that while we are 
fierce of visage we are actually faint of 
heart. By maintaining the pretense that we 
are as brave as bulls when we have actually 
become as timid as mice. By cultivating a 
mood that says, "Hang the facts, Give me a 
cliché.” By our compulsive activities. What 
is going to come of the effort to go home 
again? The effort will win some battles but 
it will lose the war, It is not a mean and 
ignoble thing to try to go home again. In 
fact, it has certain truly sublime elements. 
It is simply not starred to succeed. We can- 
not turn back the clock or even stop It no 
matter how dramatic our historionics. We 
cannot re-capture our past. We cannot re- 
call yesterday. We can’t go home again. 

If we can’t go home again, then where can 
we go? 

Like Abraham, we must seek that city 
whose builder and maker is God. While the 
City is in eternity, the seeking must be done 
in time. Christ was teaching us something 
very near to the heart of His gospel, not 
just a bit of pretty ritual, when He taught 
us to pray: Thy Kingdom come, Thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven” (Matt. 
6:10). Believers are not free to flag or fail 
until “the kingdoms of this world are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord, and his Christ” 
(Rev. 11:16). 

While we can’t go home again, we can 
move measurably toward the true home which 
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God is preparing for them that love him. 
Here and now, with God’s help and by His 
grace, we are to be moving consciously, con- 
scientiously, and consistently toward this 
ideal home. Its final consummation we néces- 
sarily await, but its distinct outlines and 
chief characteristics we need already to be 
getting familiar with. 

. In order that we may neither waste pre- 
cious time in looking back at the home 
whence we have come or in looking bewilder- 
edly for the wrong city, let us give attention 
to some of the distinctive features of our 
home, the City of God, Any home which is 
satisfying and adequate for God's people here 
must approximate in outline and foreshadow 
in form the qualities of the home hereafter. 

How can the eternal home be identified? 
What is heaven like? Unto what shall the 
City of God be likened? It is a family. It isa 
brotherhood. It is a moral fortress. It is a 
workshop. It is a kingdom. Let us consider 
these characteristics. 

The ultimate home which Christians seek 
is a family. In it God is Father, Jesus Christ 
is elder Brother, and the Holy Spirit is eter- 
nal comforter. In it, the family of God’s re- 
deemed children shall ever dwell together in 
unity. The home we seek is characterized by 
love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness, self-control. 

In view of that home which is our ultimate 
destination, Jet us, as an earnest example of 
our intent, begin here and now to make of 
our human homes little colonies of heaven 
where we dwell together in Christian love, 
Christian joy, Christian peace, Christian pa- 
tience, Christian kindness, Christian good- 
ness, Christian faithfulness, Christian gen- 
tleness, and Christian self-control. If my pro- 
fession of interest in the home to come is 
genuine, then there must be a refiection of 
that interest in my home housed on Amherst 
Drive in Greenwood. 


The concept of family in our Christian 
faith today eschews too-early dating, imma- 
ture marriages, feminine fathers, masculine 


mothers, undisciplined children, absentee 
parents, juvenile delinquency, promiscuity, 
divorce, materialism, and all the other forces 
that fragment today’s families. It should be 
a concept that embraces careful preparation 
for marriage, spiritually solid foundations for 
marriage, and marriage that is both initiated 
and lived out “in the Lord,” where believers 
are not yoked unequally together with unbe- 
lievers and where husband and wife and par- 
ents and children are so caught up in a dream 
bigger than themselves, that they strive 
through the years, to make the dream of a 
truly Christian home come true. 

Christians seek a home characterized by 
brotherhood. It is a city without walls. Out- 
side walls are not necessary in the home 
where we are headed because there are no 
enemies there. And inner walis are not re- 
quired because the redeemed who dwell to- 
gether in brotherly love have no selfish inter- 
ests to protect, no evil to hide, no exclusive- 
ness to relish, no pyschological complexes to 
nurture by shutting out somebody else, 

In view of the city without walls sought by 
the saved, it behooves us to begin here and 
now to build such cities of brotherhood. The 
middle wall of partition which still divides 
believers is a wall Jesus Christ died to tear 
down. To the extent that we worship that 
devisive wall, we re-crucify Christ. To the 
extent that we tolerate it, we deny Him who 
came to break it down. To the extent that we 
cherish it, we dishonor Him who hated it and 
who hates the pride and prejudice it still 
stands for. 

To pretend that our prejudice in main- 
taining the walls of racial segregation, class 
consciousness, economic exclusiveness, and 
social snobbery does no violence to the gospel 
of Jesus Christ our Lord and the altar of 
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God, our Saviour, is to close our eyes to the 
real purpose of the life and death of Christ. 

We need to abolish racial discrimination 
in our country and in our churches, not be- 
cause of a clause in the membership policy, 
nor because of the communist challenge, nor 
yet because we need the votes of the watch- 
ing world. We need to conquer race preju- 
dice because it is a sin against almighty God 
and a rejection of the precious blood of Jesus 
Christ, His only begotten Son. 

Let us then cease shouting at each other 
across Kipling’s “sea of misunderstanding.” 
Let us rather undertake to learn, in prepara- 
tion for the brotherhood beyond, to call God, 
“Father,” and all His people “Brother,” so 
that God’s city without walls begins to look 
attractive to us here and now. 

Christians seek a home which is a moral 
fortress. It is that bastion of ultimate integ- 
rity, that impregnable mother lode of recti- 
tude, that veritable quintessence of right- 
eousness which John the Revelator described 
as the city where “There shall in no wise 
enter’... anything that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh 
a lie.” (Rev. 21: 27). 

As we seck the city “wherein dwelleth 
righteousness” let us “follow righteousness” 
on our way there. As we seek the city where 
no immorality in any form shall ever be, let 
us make our profession of religion a morally 
relevant and ethically meaningful thing here 
and now. Christian morality demonstrates its 
genuineness only when it authenticates it- 
self outside the church house in the rough- 
and-tumbie world in which we daily live. 

In this world’s moral gloom let us not 
idly tolerate the erosion of all moral stand- 
ards until our churches become like Robinson 
Crusoe's goat pasture, so that the goats in- 
side are as wild as the goats outside. Let us 
rather in the moral realm become “Christ's 
men from head to foot and give no chances 
to the flesh to have its fling” (Rom, 13: 14). 

Christians seek a home which is a work- 
shop. The old rocking chair won't get us 
there. The notion that in heaven we will be 
stretched out on flowery beds of ease to do 
nothing forever has an unquestioned appeal 
when we are tired, but the fact is that the 
notion is extra-Biblical and grossly inaccur- 
ate. Our true home will bea place of. creative 
and satisfying work for God where “his ser- 
vants shall serve him” (Rey. 22:3). 

As we seek the home which is the Chris- 
tian’s ultimate workshop, let us perform our 
daily work, here and now, “As unto the 
Lord.” In-the beginning God assigned Adam 
the work of tilling and keeping the Garden of 
Eden. In the decalogue He commanded His 
people, “Six days shalt thou labor.” Even 
so He wills for us to work. Paul proclaimed 
this principle when he admonished, “If any 
one will not work, let him not eat” (2 Thess. 
3:10). The Christian’s approach to work in- 
volves seeking to find God's will concerning 
what work to do; experiencing something in 
the work itself which is significant before 
God and meaningful to man; cultivating a 
spirit of responsibility which takes honest 
pride in the work done; and in finding 
through daily work the highest self-develop- 
ment of which we are capable. Daily work, 
rightly understood, is no chore but a holy 
task. 

Christians seek as their permanent home 
the City of The Great King where our final 
citizenship is. As we await the final papers 
for our future citizenship, let us honor that 
future with a significant Christian citizen- 
ship where we now live. 

In the 1960 presidential election when 
interest in citizenship reached a new high, 
only 64.3% of the qualified voters in the 
United States bothered to go to the polls. If 
we find corruption in government, we can- 
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not, honestly put all the blame on the so- 
called professional politicians. The blame 
must be shared by those who refuse to work 
in the normal processes of citizenship. In 
recent years many a good man has sought 
elective office only to be defeated by the 
apathy and inertia of his friends—equally 
good men who did not bother to get in- 
volved. Plato rightly said that the punish- 
ment suffered by the wise who refuse to 
take part in the government is to live under 
the government of bad men. 

The Christian citizen recognizes that civil 
government is of divine appointment. He 
prays for those in positions of authority. He 
pays his taxes. He obeys the laws. He con- 
scientiously casts his ballot. When the situ- 
ation requires it, he presents himself as a 
candidate for public office. He remembers to 
use moral discernment in his support of 
governmental programs, bearing in mind that 
his ultimate loyalty is to the King of Kings. 
The responsible Christian citizen will not 
even try to wash his hands of politics. He 
will rather try to get redemptively involved 
in the whole realm of citizenship. 

If Cttristians bear clearly enough in mind 
the open portals of the eternal Home and 
hold well enough in focus the beckoning 
arms of the heavenly Father, then we will 
avoid both crippling commitments to the 
home of yesterday and compromises with 
the home of today. We must ride light in 
the saddle if we are to avoid injury when 
the horse stumbles. We must, if we are to 
manifest spiritual vigor and moral thrust, 
maintain a structured tentativeness with 
regard to this present age. Indeed, “It is peo- 
ple for whom the navel cord of this world 
has been cut who can give themselves most 
joyously to its redemption.” (Karl A. Olsson, 
Passion, New York: Harper and Rod, 1963, 
p: 91). 

This does not mean, however, that we 
are to retreat into stained glass sanctuaries, 
cutting off all concern for and commerce 
with the world. Quite the contrary. If we 
fail to leaven the lump, we fail Christ. 

This emphasis on the Christian’s responsi- 
bility in this world is based on the under- 
standing that God Himself cares about what 
happens on this earth. Jehovah God was 
portrayed by the prophets as being concerned 
about things such as military alliances, the 
selling of debtors into slavery, the plunder- 
ing of the poor by the rich, the cheating of 
the buyer by the seller, and the oppression 
of the weak by the strong, The God of the 
Bible, the God Christians know through 
personal faith in Jesus Christ, is no abstract 
First Cause or Prime Mover or Great Un- 
known out in the Great Somewhere who can 
be placated by a bit of discreet crying in the 
chapel. He is a personal God who is very 
deeply and very definitely concerned about 
military alliances, racial segregation, the un- 
conscionable profits of the drug industry, the 
indefensible price fixing that honeycombs 
big business, and the criminal corruption 
that persists in organized labor. He is con- 
cerned about tax evasion, padded expense 
accounts, the exploitation of violence as en- 
tertainment, the toleration of senseless kill- 
ings in the boxing ring, family fragmentation, 
and the unsolved problems of the aging. He 
is concerned about the unemployment which 
has been almost six percent of our labor 
force in recent years, (Did you realize that the 
U.S. lost more time in one recent year from 
unemployment than we lost in the past 35 
years from strikes) and the billions which 
the world now spends on weapons. He is 
concerned about the hideous inanities 
preached. as a sorry substitute for the Chris- 
tian gospel, the infuriatingly bland and 
crashingly dull church programs calculated 
to produce an attitude of profane indiffer- 
ence, the immensely absurd spectacle of loy- 
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Ing the souls of Blacks in Africa and hating 
their guts in Greenwood, and all the other 
moral floatsam and spiritual jetsam that 
could be orchestrated into this melancholy 
tune, 

God cares, God is concerned, And since 
God is concerned, His people have an obliga- 
tion to be concerned too! 

The demand of Christ our Lord is not 
that we should take a sentimental journey 
back home. It is rather a demand for us 
to take a bold and visionary giant step to- 
ward our Christian destination. What God 
wants of us today is not an all-things-to-all- 
men, or a formal confession of creedal cor- 
rectness. What He wants is a quality of life 
that demonstrates to this world and to the 
great cloud of witnesses above that we have 
been with Jesus. 


A SALUTE TO LIMA, OHIO 


HON. TENNYSON GUYER 


oF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
primary concerns since coming to Con- 
gress has been the working relationships 
between the Federal Government and 
all units of local government in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Ohio. 
Lima, Ohio, the largest city in my dis- 
trict, is a splendid example of what can 
be accomplished through the combined 
cooperation of local, State, and Federal 
agencies. This record of achievement has 
recently been noted in one of the na- 
tional weekly news magazines. 

Lima, Ohio has, in a meaningful way, 
accomplished many of the objectives 
made in the proposals by President 
Ford in his October 8, 1974 address to 
the joint session of Congress and in his 
remarks to the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, October 15, 1974. 

A successful effort to open the railway 
passenger station at the closed Penn- 
Central facility was achieved by such a 
joint effort, which was supported by the 
Lima area Chamber of Commerce and 
local citizens. Amtrak operations at 
Lima, Ohio commenced September 11, 
1974 and have proven to generate more 
revenue to date than anticipated. The 
opening of the Amtrak passenger sta- 
tion was accomplished at one charge to 
Amtrak, the private sector, or the city 
of Lima. This is one of only seven sta- 
tions in the entire United States to be 
reopened. Amtrak passenger station 
ticket and baggage operations, inaugu- 
rated September 11, 1974 has proven 
most beneficial for the Lima area and 
the surrounding nine counties. I was 
pleased to have been of assistance in this 
community endeavor. 

I haye also been gratified with the 
cooperation received from Mayor Harry 
J. Moyer and the Chamber of Commerce 
in our joint effort to construct a new 
Federal building in downtown Lima. This 
will be a part of a downtown renovation 
program that will include many other 
improvements for the benefit of the en- 
tire community. The centrality and com- 
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bining of many Government services at 
one location will greatly serve the people 
of the community in convenience and 
accelerated accommodation. 

Under Mayor Moyer’s leadership, the 
Lima-Allen County Welfare Department 
and city of Lima, Ohio, joined in a fine 
beautification project in April 1974, In 
addition to the 230 tons of salvageable 
automobiles collected, 190 plus tons of 
debris were collected and committed to 
Lima’s landfill at no extra cost to the 
taxpayers. Able bodied welfare recipients 
provide the necessary manpower in an 
ongoing effort for the Lima central busi- 
ness district program of litter removal 
and street beautification, with shrubs, 
ivy, and tree plantings provided from 
the city nursery, and planting supervised 
by the forestry division of the public 
works department. 

The organized military stationed at 
Lima, Ohio, have inaugurated and com- 
pleted work projects for the city totaling 
thousands of dollars, without displacing 
employable contractors and/or employ- 
ees. Work performed has been done in 
lieu of “out of area” camp training; that 
is, Camp Grayling, Mich. This work con- 
sisted of earth moving, lake dredging in 
municipal parks, and other environmen- 
tal enhancements. The organizations in- 
volved are: 13th Ohio National Guard 
Engineer Battalion; 983d U.S. Army En- 
gineers Battalion, Reserve; U.S. Navy- 
Sea Bee Battalion; and U.S. Navy Re- 
serve. 

Mayor Moyer proposed and imple- 
mented with the cooperation of the city 
council, a subsidized daily transit system 
for Lima, which began April 24, 1974. To 
date, this system, in.a city of 55,000 resi- 
dents, transports approximately 10,000 
people per month and has reached a 
break-even cost operation utilizing a 
standard production vehicle ‘‘custom- 
ized” locally by Superior Coach Division 
Sheller Globe Corp. 

I support deputy director of public 
works, C. Richard Kriegel’s statement 
that Lima is fortunate to have a com- 
patible labor organization, UAW-CIO 
CAP Con Council, dedicated to Lima’s 
future, but performing today. This group 
has, and is, providing the know-how and 
expertise in a successful local “materials 
recycling program” and has received na- 
tional recognition with the receipt of the 
Johnny Horizons Award from the US. 
Department of Interior. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in this 
salute to Lima, Ohio, a community in 
action, working for a better America. 


GILMAN SEEKS TOP PRIORITY FOR 
RESOLVING MIA STATUS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Nowember 26, 1974 


Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Speaker, during the 
November recess, on Veterans Day, I 
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participated in a “POW/MIA Justice Be- 
fore Amnesty Vigil” at the White House 
with MIA families, friends, veterans and 
concerned citizens from the Mid-Hud- 
son Valley and throughout the Nation, 
protesting the lack of progress in ac- 
counting for our missing men. 

During the course of our day in Wash- 
ington, we took part in prayers at the 
Justice Department, a rally in Lafayette 
Park and marched in front of the White 
House in order to focus national atten- 
tion on the need for our Government to 
vigorously pursue & full accounting for 
our MIA’s. More than 1,000 participated, 
including former POW Emmet Kay, 
the last known American held captive in 
Indochina. 

Carnations representing each of our 
1,100 MIA’s were tossed onto the White 
House lawn. The demonstrators, stress- 
ing the fact that search missions have 
not been conducted for over a year, urged 
that maximum use be made of American 
economic policies as a means of securing 
North Vietnamese cooperation in the 
search for our missing Americans, 

Participating in the MIA vigil from 
my region were the family of Joseph 
McDonald of Wappingers Falls and the 
father of Jack Pearce of Milford, Pa., 
missing since March 1972. Also attending 
were Al Marino, State Americanism 
chairman of the American Legion; Dé- 
gion Post Commander Albert Bell of New 
City; Past Commanders Mike Maltese of 
Tappan, Joseph Rosen and John 
O'Rourke of Sparkill; Orange County 
Legion Commander William Rogers and 
Jack Stewart of Stony Point. 

When I traveled to Laos last January, 
seeking information about the MIA’s, 
I was informed that several Ameri- 
can flyers may still be in enemy hands. 
We have also received information about 
journalists and missionaries who were 
captured and who are probably still held 
captive. The only way we can really find 
out the whole truth about those missing 
is to step up our search efforts. We know 
the locations of graves, crash sites, and 
capture sites. An exhaustive search of 
those areas could produce useful infor- 
mation to dispel much of the uncertain- 
ty lingering in the minds of our MIA 
families. We have an obligation to con- 
tinue our efforts in that direction with 
utmost vigor. 

During the Veterans Day MIA demon- 
stration, I was pleased to have been able 
to arrange a White House meeting be- 
tween Lt. Gen. Brent Scowcroft, Deputy 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs and representatives of 
the MIA's to urge more vigorous action 
by the administration on accounting for 
these men. The MIA representatives in- 
cluded Maureen Dunn, board chairman; 
Buz Mills, executive director and George 
Brooks, board member of Newburgh, 
whose son, Lt. Nicholas Brooks, was shot 
down over Laos in January 1970. 

During the meeting with General 
Scowcroft, we requested an early deci- 
sion on the request to establish a Presi- 
dential Task Force to resolve the MIA 
issue, a report on the 82 MIA files turned 
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over to Le Duc Tho and a meeting with 
the President. 

In response to my follow-up request 
to the President concerning our MIA’s, I 
received the following letter from Max L. 
Friedersdorf, Deputy Assistant to the 
President, which I request be printed in 
this portion of the RECORD: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., November 15, 1974. 
Hon. BENJAMIN A, GILMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ben: I would like to acknowledge and 
thank you for your November 12 letter to the 
President reporting on your recent meeting 
with General Scowcroft and outlining steps 
that you would like the President to take 
regarding our MIAs. 

The President shares your concern for 
these men and their families and agrees 
with you that this is a matter of high 
national priority. He demonstrated this on 
September 18, when he welcomed the release 
of Mr. Emmet Kay, the last known American 
being held prisoner in Indochina. In his 
message on that day, the President reaffirmed 
his dedication to resolve this problem. A copy 
of his statement is enclosed. 

In our efforts to account for our still miss- 
ing men, we have made direct representa- 
tions to the North Vietnamese and Pathet 
Lao and have solicited the help and support 
of numerous outside parties. Unfortunately, 
up to now all of our overtures to send 
unarmed identification teams inte Com- 
munist areas have been rebuffed. The North 
Vietnamese, in particular, have consistently 
refused to grant access to their areas. They 
have also for the past few months totally 
boycotted the Four Party Military Commis- 
sion in Saigon, which now has as its sole 
purpose the resolution of the question of 
prisoners and missing in action. 

Despite these obstacles, you may be cer- 
tain we will continue to pursue every possible 
means to achieve an accounting of our miss- 
ing men, We express our views clearly and 
strongly to the other side at every oppor- 
tunity, and we shall continue to do so, 

You may be assured that your suggestions 
are certainly appreciated and will receive 
most careful consideration by the President 
and his foreign policy advisors, 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
Max L, Frrepersporr, 
Deputy Assistant to the President. 

Mr. Speaker, it is going to take the 
best efforts of all of us in the Congress, 
and a concerted effort by nations 
throughout the world, to insist upon full 
compliance by the North Vietnamese of 
the Paris Peace Agreement in fulfilling 
these humanitarian objectives of con- 
ducting a full scale search for our 
missing. 

I urge my colleagues to join together 
in this important endeavor. 

We can do no less for those who gave 
so much, 


SECRETARY KISSINGER SPEAKS 
ON THE ENERGY CRISIS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUES OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been almost 13 months since the energy 
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shortage gripped this country. Today, 
we seem to have adequate supplies, al- 
though at: higher prices, but for the en- 
tire Western World the crisis remains 
serious and threatening. 

The present energy predicament of 
the United States, what we are trying to 
do internationally and domestically to 
deal with this problem and where we 
must go from here are the subjects of 
an important speech delivered by Sec- 
retary of State Kissinger in Chicago on 
November 14, 1974. 

Although Secretary Kissinger believes 
the problems created by the energy crisis 
are grave, he believes they are soluble. 
One major theme of this speech is that 
international collaboration is essential 
to meet the crisis and assure adequate 
supplies of energy at reasonable prices 
for all. 

On one level, Secretary Kissinger says 
that collaboration “among the industrial 
nations of North America, Western Eu- 
rope, and Japan is an inescapable neces- 
sity.” And even after such collaboration 
is achieved, Secretary Kissinger con- 
cludes, “in the last analysis, there will 
be no solution without a dialog with 
the producers carried on in a spirit of 
reconciliation and compromise.” 

I commend Secretary Kissinger’s use- 
ful remarks on what we are doing to 
deal with the energy crisis and wish to 
bring his remarks to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

Secretary Kissinger’s speech follows: 
ENERGY CRISIS: STRATEGY FOR COOPERATIVE 
ACTION 
Address by Henry A. Kissinger, Chicago, Til. 
THE PROBLEM 

A generation ago the Western world faced 
an historic crisis—the breakdown of inter- 
national orđer in the wake of world war. 
Threatened by economic chaos and political 
upheaval, the nations of the West built a 
system of security relations and cooperative 
institutions that have nourished our safety, 
our prosperity, and our freedom ever since. 
A moment of grave crisis was transformed 
into an act of lasting creativity. 

We face another such moment today. The 
Stakes are as high as they were 25 years ago. 
The challenge to our courage, our vision, and 
our will is as profound. And our opportunity 
is as great. 

What will be our response? 

I speak, of course, of the energy crisis. To- 
hight I want to discuss how the administra- 
tion views this problem, what we have been 
doing about it, and where we must now go. 
I will stress two themes that this government 
has emphasized for a year and a half: 

First, the problem is grave but it is soluble. 

Second, international collaboration, par- 
ticularly among the industrial nations of 
North America, Western Europe, and Japan 
is an inescapable necessity. 

The economic facts are stark. By 1973, 
worldwide industrial expansion was outstrip- 
ping energy supply; the threat of shortages 
was already real. Then, without warning, we 
were faced first with a political embargo, fol- 
lowed quickly by massive increases in the 
price of oll. In the course of a single year the 
price of the world’s most strategic commod- 
ity was raised 400 percent. The impact has 
been drastic and global: 

The industrial nations now face a collec- 
tive payments deficit of $40 billion, the larg- 
est in history, and beyond the experience or 
capacity of our financial institutions. We 
suffer simultaneously a slowdown of produc- 
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tion and a speedup of an inflation that was 
already straining the ability of governments 
to control. 

The nations of the developing world face 
a collective yearly deficit of $20 billion, over 
half of which is due to increases in oil prices. 
The rise in energy costs in fact roughly 
equals the tctal flow of external aid. In 
other words, the new oil bill threatens hopes 
for progress and advancement and renders 
problematical the ability to finance even 
basic human needs such as food, 

The oil producers now enjoy a surplus of 
$60 billion, far beyond their payments or de- 
velopment needs and manifestly more than 
they can invest, Enormous unabsorbed sur- 
plus revenues now jeopardize the very func- 
tioning of the international monetary 
system. 

Yet this is only the first year of inflated 
oil prices. The full brunt of the petrodollar 
ficod is yet to come. If current economic 
trends continue, we face further and mount- 
ing worldwide shortages, unemployment, 
poverty, and hunger. No nation, East or West, 
North or South, consumer or producer, will 
be spared the consequences, 

An economic crisis of such magnitude 
would inevitably produce dangerous political 
consequences. Mounting inflation and reces- 
sion—brought on by remote decisions over 
which consumers have no influence—will 
fuel the frustration of all whose hopes for 
economic progress are suddenly and cruelly 
rebuifed. This is fertile ground for social 
conflict and political turmoil. Moderate gov- 
ernments and moderate solutions will be 
under severe attack. Democratic societies 
could become vulnerable to extremist pres- 
sures from right or left to a degree not ex- 
perienced since the twenties and thirties. 
The great achievements of this generation 
in preserving our institutions and construct- 
ing an international order will be imperiled. 

The destinies of consumers and producers 
are joined in the same global economic sys- 
tem, on which the progress of both depends, 
If either attempts to wield economic power 
aggressively, both run grave risks. Political 
cooperation, the prerequisite of a thriving 
international economy, is shattered. New ten- 
sions will engulf the world just when the 
antagonisms of two decades of the cold war 
have begun to diminish. 

The potentially most serlous international 
consequences could occur in relations be- 
tween North America, Europe, and Japan. If 
the energy crisis is permitted to continue 
unchecked, some countries will be tempted 
to secure unilateral benefit through separate 
arrangements with producers at the ex- 
pense of the collaboration that offers the 
only hope for survival over the long term. 
Such unilateral arrangements are guaran- 
teed to enshrine inflated prices, dilute the 
bargaining power of the consumers, and 
perpetuate the economic burden for all. The 
political consequences of disarray would be 
pervasive. Traditional patterns of policy may 
be abandoned because of dependence on a 
strategic commodity. Even the hopeful proc- 
ess of easing tensions with our adversaries 
could suffer because it has always presup- 
posed the political unity of the Atlantic 
nations and Japan. 


THE NEED FOR CONSUMER COOPERATION 


This need not be our fate. On the con- 
trary, the energy crisis. should summon once 
again the cooperative effort which sustained 
the policies of North America, Western 
Europe, and Japan for a quarter century. The 
Atlantic nations and Japan have the ability, 
if we have the will, not only to master the 
energy crisis but to shape from it a new 
era of creativity and common progress. 

In fact we have no other alternative. 

‘The energy crisis is not a problem of tran- 
sitional adjustment. Our financial institu- 
tions and mechanisms of cooperation were 
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neyer designed to handle so abrupt and 
artificially sustained a price rise of 50 es- 
sential a commodity with such massive eco- 
nomic and political ramifications. We face 
a long-term drain which challenges us to 
common action or dooms us to perpetual 
crisis, 

The problem will not go away by per- 
mitting inflation to proceed to redress the 
balance between oil producers and produc- 
ers of other goods. Inflation is the most 
grotesque kind of adjustment, in which all 
elements in the domestic structure are upset 
in an attempt to balance one—the oil bill. 
In any event, the producers could and would 
respond by raising prices, thereby accelerat- 
ing all the political and social dangers I 
have described. 

Nor can consumers finance their oil bill by 
going into debt to the producers without 
making their domestic structure hostage to 
the decisions of others. Already, producers 
have the power to cause major financial up- 
heavals simply by shifting investment funds 
from one country to another or even from 
one institution to another. The political im- 
plications are ominous and unpredictable. 
Those who wield financial power would soon- 
er or later seek to dictate the political terms 
of the new relationships. 

Finally, price reductions will not be 
brought about by consumer/producer dia- 
logue alone. The price of oil will come down 
only when objective conditions for a reduc- 
tion are created and not before. Today the 
producers are able to manipulate prices at 
will and with apparent impunity. They are 
not persuaded by our protestations of dam- 
age to our societies and economies, because 
we have taken scant action to defend them 
ourselves. They are not moved by our alarms 
about the health of the Western world which 
never included and sometimes exploited 
them. And, even if the producers learn 
eventually that their long-term interest re- 
quires a cooperative adjustment of the price 
structure, it would be foolhardy to count on 
it or passively wait for it, 

We agree that a consumer/producer dia- 
logue is essential, But it must be accom- 
panied by the elaboration of greater con- 
sumer solidarity. The heart of our approach 
must be collaboration among the consuming 
nations. No one else will do the job for us. 

A STRATEGY FOR CONSUMER COOPERATION 

Consumer cooperation has been the cen- 
tral element of U.S. policy for the past year 
and a half. 

In April 1973 the United States warned 
that energy was becoming a problem of un- 
precedented proportions and that collabora- 
tion among the nations of the West and 
Japan was essential. In December of the 
same year, we proposed a program of collec- 
tive action. This led to the Washington En- 
ergy Conference in February 1974, at which 
the major consumers established new ma- 
cinery for consultation, with a mandate to 
create, as soon as possible, institutions for 
the pooling of effort, risk, and technology. 

In April 1974 and then again this fall be- 
fore the U.N. General Assembly, President 
Ford and I reiterated the American philoso- 
phy that global cooperation offered the only 
long-term solution and that our efforts with 
fellow consumers were designed to pave the 
way for constructive dialogue with the pro- 
ducers, In September 1974 we convened a 
meeting of the Foreign and Finance Min- 
isters of the United Kingdom, Japan, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, and 
the United States to consider further meas- 
ures of consumer cooperation. And last 
month President Ford announced a long- 
term national policy of conservation and de- 
velopment to reinforce our international ef- 
forts to meet the energy challenge. 
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In our view, a concerted consumer strategy 
has two basic elements: 

First, we must create the objective condi- 
tions necessary to bring about lower oil 
prices. Since the industrialized nations are 
the principal consumers, their actions can 
have a decisive impact. Determined national 
action, reinforced by collective efforts, can 
transform the market by reducing our con- 
sumption of oil and accelerating develop- 
ment of new sources of energy. Over time 
this will create a powerful pressure on prices. 

Second, in the interim we must protect 
the vitality of our economies. Effective action 
on conservation will require months; devel- 
opment of alternative sources will take years. 
In the meantime, we will face two great dan- 
gers. One is the threat of a new embargo. 
The other is that our financial system may 
be unable to manage chronic deficits and to 
recycle the huge flows of oil dollars that pro- 
ducers will inyest each year in our econ- 
omies. A financial collapse—or the threat of 
it—somewhere in the system could result in 
restrictive monetary, fiscal, and trade meas- 
ures and a downward spiral of income and 
jobs. 

The consumers have taken two major steps 
to safeguard themselves against these dan- 
gers by collaborative action. 

One of the results of the Washington En- 
ergy Conference was a new permanent in- 
stitution for consumer energy cooperation— 
the International Energy Agency [IEA]. This 
agency will oversee a comprehensive common 
effort—in conservation, cooperative research 
and development, broad new action in nu- 
clear enrichment, inyestment in new energy 
supplies, and the elaboration of consumer 
positions for the consumer/producer dia- 
logue. 

Equally significant is the unprecedented 
agreement to share oil supplies among prin- 
cipal consumers in the event of another 
crisis. The International Energy Program 
that grew out of the Washington Energy 
Conference and that we shall formally adopt 
next week is an historic step toward con- 
sumer solidarity. It provides a detailed blue- 
print for common action should either a gen- 
eral or selective embargo occur, It is a defen- 
sive arrangement, not a challenge to pro- 
ducers, But producing countries must know 
that it expresses the determination of the 
consumers to shape their own future and 
not to remain vunerable to outside pressures. 

The International Energy Agency and the 
International Energy Program are the first 
fruits of our efforts. But they are only 
foundations. We must now bring our blue- 
print to life, 

THE FIVE ACTION AREAS 

To carry through the overall design, the 
consuming countries must act in five inter- 
related areas. 

First, we must accelerate our national pro” 
grams of energy conservation, and we must 
coordinate them to insure their effectiveness. 

Second, we must press on with the develop- 
ment of new supplies of oil and alternative 
sources of energy. 

Third, we must strengthen economic 
security—to protect against oil emergencies 
and to safeguard the international financial 
system. 

Fourth, we must assist the poor nations 
whose hopes and efforts for progress have 
been cruelly bhinted by the oll price rises 
of the past year, 

Fifth, on the basis of consumer solidarity 
we should enter a dialogue with the pro- 
ducers to establish a fair and durable long- 
term relationship. 

Let me deal with each of these points in 
turn. 

CONSERVATION 

Conservation and the development of new 

sources of energy are basic to the solution: 
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The industrialized countries as a whole now 
import nearly two-thirds of their oil and over 
one-third of their total energy. Over the next 
decade we must conserve enough oil and 
develop sufficient alternative supplies to re- 
duce these imports to no more than one- 
fifth of the total energy consumption. This 
requires that the industrialized countries 
manage the growth of their economies with- 
out increasing the volume of their oil im- 
ports. 

The effect of this reduced dependence will 
be crucial. If it succeeds, the demand of the 
industrialized countries for imported oil will 
remain static, while new sources of energy 
will become available both inside and outside 
of OPEC [Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries]. OPEC may attempt to offset 
efforts to strengthen conservation and devel- 
op alternative sources by deeper and deeper 
cuts in production, reducing the income of 
producers who seek greater revenues for their 
development. The majority of producers will 
then see their interest in expanding supply 
and seeking a new equilibrium between sup- 
ply and demand at a fair price. 

Limiting oil imports into industrial coun- 
tries to a roughly constant figure is an ex- 
tremely demanding goal requiring discipline 
for conservation and investment for the de- 
velopment of new energy sources. The United 
States, which now imports a third of its oil 
and a sixth of its total energy, will have to 
become largely self-sufficient. Specifically we 
shall set as a target that we reduce our im- 
ports over the next decade from 7 million bar- 
rels a day to no more than 1 million barrels 
or less than 2 percent of our total energy 
consumption, 

Conservation is, of course, the most im- 
mediate road to relief. President Ford has 
stated that the United States will reduce oil 
imports by 1 million barrels per day by the 
end of 1975—a 15 percent reduction. 

But one country’s reduction in consump- 
tion can be negated if other major consumers 
do not follow suit. Fortunately, other nations 
have begun conservation programs of their 
own. What is needed now is to relate these 
programs to common goals and an overall 
design. Therefore, the United States proposes 
an international agreement to set consump- 
tion goals. The United States is prepared to 
join an international conservation agree- 
ment that would lead to systematic and 
long-term savings on an equitable basis. 

As part of such a program, we propose 
that by the end of 1975 the industrialized 
countries reduce their consumption of oil 
by 3 million barrels a day over what it would 
be otherwise—a reduction of approximately 
10 percent of the total imports of the group. 
This reduction can be carried out without 
prejudice to economic growth and jobs by 
cutting back on wasteful and inefficient uses 
of energy both in personal consumption and 
in industry. The United States is prepared to 
assume a fair share of the total reduction. 

The principal consumer nations shouid 
meet each year to determine appropriate an- 
nual targets. 

ALTERNATIVE ENERGY SOURCES 


Conservation measures will be effective to 
the extent that they are part of a dynamic 
program for the development of alternative 
energy sources. All countries must make a 
major shift toward nuclear power, coal, gas, 
and other sources. If we are to assure sub- 
stantial amounts of new energy in the 1980's 
we must start now. If the industrialized na- 
tions take the steps which are within their 
power, they will be able to transform energy 
shortages into energy surpluses by the 1980's. 

Project Independence is the American con- 
tribution to this effort. It represents the in- 
vestment of hundreds of billions of dollars, 
public and private—dwarfing our moon- 
Janding program and the Manhattan Project, 
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two previous examples of American technol- 
ogy mobilized for a great goal. Project Inde- 
pendence demonstrates that the United 
States will never permit itself to be held 
hostage to a strategic commodity. 

Project Independence will be comple- 
mented by an active policy of supporting 
cooperative projects with other consumers. 
The International Energy Agency to be es- 
tablished next week is well designed to 
launch and coordinate such programs. Plans 
are already drawn up for joint projects in 
coal technology and solar energy. The United 
States is prepared to expand these collective 
activities substantially to include such fields 
as uranium enrichment, 

The area of controlled thermonuclear 
fusion is particularly promising for joint 
ventures for it would make available 
abundant energy from virtually inexhaust- 
ible resources. The United States is prepared 
to join with other IEA members in a broad 
program of joint planning, exchange of 
scientific personnel, shared use of national 
facilities, and the development of joint 
facilities to accelerate the advent of fusion 
power. 

Finally, we shall recommend to-the IBA 
that it create a common fund to finance or 
guarantee investment in promising energy 
projects, in participating countries and in 
those ready to cooperate with the IEA on 4 
long-term basis. 

FINANCIAL SOLIDARITY 


The most serious immediate problem 
facing the consuming countries is the eco- 
nomic and financial strain resulting from 
high oll prices, Producer revenues will in- 
evitably be reinvested in the industrialized 
world; there is no other outlet. But they will 
not necessarily flow back to the countries 
whose balance-of-payments problems are 
most acute. Thus many countries will re- 
main unable to finance their deficits and 
all will be vulnerable to massive sudden 
withdrawals. 

The industrialized nations, acting together, 
can correct this imbalance and reduce their 
vulnerability. Just as producers are free to 
choose where they place their funds, so the 
consumers must be free to redistribute these 
funds to meet their own needs and those of 
the developing countries. 

Private financial institutions are already 
deeply inyolved in this process. To buttress 
their efforts, central banks are assuring that 
necessary support is avaliable to the private 
institutions—particularly since so much of 
the oil money has been invested in relatively 
short-term obligations, Private institutions 
should not bear all the risks indefinitely, 
however. We cannot afford to test the limits 
of their capacity. 

Therefore, the governments of Western 
Europe, North America, and Japan should 
move now to put in place a system of mutual 
support that will augment and buttress 
private channels whenever neoesary. The 
United States proposes that a common loan 
and guarantee facility be created to provide 
for redistributing up to $25 billion in 1975, 
and as much again the next year if neces- 
sary. The facility will not be a new aid in- 
stitution to be funded by additional taxes. 
It will be a mechanism for recycling, at com- 
mercial interest rates, funds flowing back to 
the industrial world from the oil producers. 
Support from the facility would not be auto- 
matic, but contingent on full resort to 
private financing and on reasonable self- 
help measures. No country should expect 
financial assistance that is not moving efec- 
tively to lessen its dependence on imported 
oll. 

Such a facility will help assure the stabil- 
ity of the entire financial system and the 
creditworthiness of participating govern- 
ments; in the long run it would reduce the 
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need for official financing, If implemented 
rapidly it would: 

Protect financial institutions from the ex- 
cessive risks posed by an enormous volume of 
funds beyond their contro] or capacity; 

Insure that no nation is forced to pursue 
disruptive and restrictive policies for lack of 
adequate financing; 

Assure that no consuming country will be 
compelied to accept financing on Intolerable 
political or economic terms; and 

Enable each participating country to 
demonstrate to people that efforts and sacri- 
fices are being shared equitably—that the 
national survival is buttressed by consumer 
solidarity. 

We have already begun discussion of this 
proposal; it was a principal focus of the 
meeting of the Finance and Foreign Minis- 
ters of the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
United States, Japan, the United Kingdom, 
and France in September in Washington. 

THE DEVELOPING WORLD 

The strategy I have outlined here is also 
essential to ease the serious plight of many 
developing countries. All consuming nations 
are in need of relief from excessive oil prices, 
but the developing world cannot walt for the 
process to unfold. For them, the oil crisis has 
already produced an emergency. The oil bill 
has wiped out the external assistance of the 
poorer developing countries, halted agricul- 
tural and industrial development, and in- 
flatéd the prices for their most fundamental 
needs, including food, Unlike the industrial 
nations, developing countries do not have 
many options of self-help; their margin for 
reducing energy consumption is limited; 
they have little capacity to develop alterna- 
tive sources. 

For both moral and practical reasons, we 
cannot permit hopes for development to‘die, 
or cut ourselves off from the political and 
economic needs of so great a part of man- 
kind. At the very least, the industrial nations 
must maintain the present level of their aid 
to the developing world and take special ac- 
count of its needs in the multilateral trade 
negotiations. 

We also took for ways to help in the 
critical area of food. At the World Food 
Conference I outlined a strategy for meeting 
the food and agricultural needs of the least 
developed countries, The United States is 
uniquely equipped to make a contribution in 
this field and will make a contribution worthy 
of its special strength. 

A major responsibility must rest with those 
oil producers whose actions aggravated the 
problems of the developing countries and who 
because of their new-found wealth now have 
greatly increased resources for assistance. 

But even after all presently available re- 
sources have been drawn upon, an unfinanced 
payment of deficit of between $1 and $2 
billion will remain for the 25 or 30 countries 
most seriously affected. by high oil prices. It 
could grow in 1976. 

We need new international mechanisms to 
meet this deficit. One possibility would be 
to supplement regular International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) facilities by the creation 
of a separate trust fund managed by the IMF 
to lend at interest rates recipient countries 
could afford. Funds would be provided by 
national contributions from interested coun- 
tries, including especially oil producers. The 
IMF itself could contribute the profits from 
IMF gold sales undertaken for this purpose. 
We urge the Interim Committee of the IMF 
and the joint IMF/IBRD Development Com- 
mittee to examine this proposal on an urgent 
basis, 

RELATIONS WITH PRODUCERS 

When the consumers have taken some col- 
lective steps toward a durable solution—that 
is, measures to further conservation and the 
development of new supplies—and for our in- 
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terim protection through emergency plan- 
ning and financial solidarity, the conditions 
for a constructive dialogue with producers 
will have been created. 

We do not see consumer cooperation as 
antagonistic to consumer/producer coopera- 
tion. Rather, we view it as a necessary pre- 
requisite to a constructive dialogue as do 
many of the producers themselyes who haye 
urged the consumers to curb inflation, con- 
serve energy, and preserye international 
financial stability. 

A dialogue that is not carefully prepared 
will compound the problems which it is sup- 
posed to solve, Until the consumers develop 
a coherent approach to thelr own problems, 
discussions with the producers will only re- 
peat in a multilateral forum the many bilat- 
eral exchanges which are already taking 
place. When consumer solidarity has been 
developed and there are realistic prospects 
for significant progress, the United States is 
prepared to participate in a consumer/pro- 
ducer meeting. 

The main subject of such a dialogue must 
inevitably be price. Clearly the stability of 
the system on which the economic health of 
even the producers depends requires a price 
reduction, But an equitable solution must 
also take account of the producers’ need for 
long-term income security and economic 
growth. This we are prepared to discuss 
sympathetically. 

In the meantime the producers must rec- 
ognize that further increases in the prices 
while this dialogue is being prepared, and 
when the system has not even absorbed the 
previous price rises, would be disruptive and 
dangerous. 

On this basis—consumer solidarity in con- 
servation, the development of alternative 
supplies and financial security, producer 
policies of restraint and responsibility, and 
& mutual recognition of interdependence 
and a long-term common interest—there 
can be justifiable hope that a consumer/pro- 
ducer dialogue will bring an end to the crisis 
that has shaken the world to its economic 
foundations, 

THE NEXT STEP 


It is now a year and a month since the oll 
crisis began. We have made a good begin- 
ning, but the major test is still ahead. 

The United States in the immediate fu- 
ture intends to make further proposals to 
implement the program I have outlined. 

Next week, we will propose to the new IEA 
a specific program for cooperative action in 
conservation, the development of new sup- 
plies, nuclear enrichment, and the prepara- 
tion of consumer positions for the eventual 
producer/consumer dialogue. 

Simultaneously, Secretary Simon will spell 
out our ideas for financial solidarity in de- 
tall, and our representative at the Group 
of Ten will present them to his colleagues, 

We will, as well, ask the Chairman of the 
Interim Committee of the IMF as well as the 
new joint IMF/IBRD Development Commit- 
tee to consider an urgent program for con- 
cessional assistance to the poorest countries. 

Yesterday, Secretary Morton announced 
an accelerated program for domestic oil ex- 
pioration and exploitation. 

President Ford will submit a detailed and 
comprehensive energy program to the new 
Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

Let there be no doubt, the energy problem 
is soluble. It will overwhelm us only if we 
retreat from its reality. But there can be no 
solution without the collective efforts of the 
nations of North America, Western Europe, 
and Japan—the very nations whose cooper- 
ation over the course of more than two dec- 
ades has brought prosperity and peace to 
the postwar world, Nor in the last analy- 
sis can there be a solution without a dia- 
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logue with the producers carried on in a 
spirit of reconciliation and compromise. 

A great responsibility rests upon America, 
for without our dedication and leadership 
no progress is possible. This Nation, for 
many years, has carried the major responsi- 
bility for maintaining the peace, feeding the 
hungry, sustaining infernational economic 
growth, and inspiring those who would be 
free. We did not seek this heavy burden, 
and we have often been tempted to put it 
down. But we haye never done so, and we 
cannot afford to do so now—or the genera- 
tions that follow us will pay the price for 
our self-indulgence. 

For more than a decade America has been 
torn by war, social and generational turbu- 
lence, and constitutional crisis. Yet the most 
striking lesson from these events is our fun- 
damental stability and strength. During our 
upheavals, we still managed to ease tensions 
around the globe. Our people and our in- 
stitutions have come through our domestic 
travails with extraordinary resiliency. And 
now, once again, our leadership in technol- 
ogy, agriculture, industry, and communica- 
tions has become vital to the world’s recov- 
ery. 

Woodrow Wilson once remarked that 
“wrapped up with the liberty of the world 
is the continuous perfection of that liberty 
by the concerted powers of all civilized peo- 
ples.’ That, in the last analysis, is what the 
energy crisis is all about. For it is our liberty 
that in the end is at stake and it is only 
through the concerted action of the Indus- 
trial democracies that it will be maintained. 

The dangers that Woodrow Wilson and his 
generation faced were, by today’s standards 
relatively simple and straightforward. The 
dangers we face now are more subtle and 
more profound. The context in which we act 
is more complex than even the period fol- 
lowing the Second World War. Then we drew 
inspiration from stewardship, now we must 
find it in partnership. Then we and our 
allies were brought together by an external 
threat, now we must find it in or devotion 
to the political and economic institutions of 
free peoples working together for a com- 
mon goal. Our challenge is to maintain the 
cooperative spirit among like-minded na- 
tions that has served us so well for a genera- 
tion and to prove, as Woodrow Wilson said 
in another time and place, that “the high- 
est and best form of efficiency is the spon- 
taneous cooperation of a free people.” 


WHY THE UNITED STATES SHOULD 
RETURN TO THE GOLD STANDARD 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE O1 ZEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the following article by Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER to my colleagues. It is from 
the November 23, 1974 issue of Human 
Events. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, as usual, is correct— 
it is too bad that it is only in our hearts 
and not our actions that we know he is 
right. 

The article follows: 

Wry THE Untrep States SHOULD RETURN TO 
THE GOLD STANDARD 
(By Barry M, GOLDWATER) 

Our nation is passing through one of the 

most serious peacetime crises in its history. 
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It is a monetary crisis popularly known as 
inflation. Throughout the course of history 
many countries have experienced serious 
inflation, sometimes with disastrous results 
as in the cases of France and Germany, 
leading to the loss of precious freedoms and 
to dictatorships. I don’t wish to see that 
happen here. 

Both President Nixon and President Ford 
haye made important public addresses in 
recent weeks emphasizing the importance of 
curing the dollar's inflationary disease but 
one word, which has great bearing on the 
necessary remedy, was missing in both 
Speeches, It is the word gold. This is not 
surprising, for our beloved nation has heen 
brainwashed for 40 years, as in Great Britain, 
with Keynesianism which dismisses gold as 
a “barbarous” metal and endorses the use 
of political power to achieve “full employ- 
ment” as a monetary guide. 

Ever since the Administration of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, who embraced the eco- 
nomic views of John Maynard Keynes, the 
intellectual theorists, dreamers and other 
Keynesian disciples, have had great influence 
in policy making in our government. They 
have penetrated deeply into politics. 

I have here a list of 70 distinguished econ- 
omists, including a Nobel Prize winner, who 
bent every effort to elect Sen. McGovern, the 
Democratic candidate for the presidency in 
1972. The list includes former members of 
presidential economic councils. They all ad- 
vocate more government control in the true 
spirit of Keynesianism. 

Their candidate was overwhelmingly de- 
feated in the election, but the episode dis- 
tresses me for the restoration of confidence 
in our dollar and again making it a store of 
value, as William McChesney Martin urged 
a few years ago, cuts across party lines: 

“How did we get into the current mone- 
tary mess? It began 40 years ago when two 
Cornell professors persuaded FDR to raise 
the price of gold as a cure for a raging 
business depression. This action required 
confiscating the gold holdings of the people, 
so they would not profit from an increased 
price of gold, and devaluing the dollar.” 

Far more serious was the destruction of 
the sanctity of contracts which used the gold 
clause for the protection of the contracting 
parties. 

When the grave moral issue involved in 
that momentous step reached the Supreme 
Court, a 5-to-4 decision upheld the govern- 
ment’s stand, but the minority termed the 
devaluation “counterfeiting” and stated: 
“Loss of reputation for honorable dealing 
will bring us unending humiliation; the 
impending legal and moral chaos is appal- 
ling.” How prophetic! The chaos is here with 
a vengeance. 

The current helplessness of the people 
to understand the complexity of money is 
not relieved by the practice of some intel- 
lectuals to clutter their economic papers with 
mathematical formulas giving the impres- 
sion of erudition and scientific finality. If 
you don’t believe it, examine the report on 
inflation prepared for the use of the Joint 
Economic Committee in 1972. Incidentally, 
the cure suggested was more government 
control. 

This reminds me of the observation of the 
late Canadian economist with a sense of 
humor, Stephen Leacock of McGill Univer- 
sity, who remarked: 

“. . . Most of all, if we can't understand 
it let’s see that outsiders don’t. Let’s dress 
up economics in esoteric language, give it a 
jargon of its own, and break away from the 
plain terms like labor and profit and money 
and poverty. Let's talk of ‘categories’ and 
‘Increments’ and ‘margins’ and ‘series.’ Let’s 
call our appetite for breakfast our consum- 
er's marginal demand. That will fool them. 
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And if I buy one cigar but won’t buy two, 
call that my sub-marginal saturation point 
for nicotine.” 

It is not necessary to be an economist 
to understand a monetary fundamental 
principle today. It is the simple issue: which 
is better, a Federal Reserve note redeemable 
in gold at will, or the kind of paper money 
in use currently, a greenback, which is 
not redeemable? The quality of our money is 
just as essential as the quantity printed. 

It is almost unbelievable that it has taken 
40 years to return the traditional right of 
Americans to own gold bullion without fear 
of criminal penalty. Where have the liberty 
loving Americans been during the interval? 
No wonder the remedial congressional act has 
been strongly resisted by Keynesians, for it 
marks the first step toward the restoration of 
the gold standard, unpalatable as that may 
be to them. It impairs their political influ- 
ence and power. 

The struggle for a sound dollar has ad- 
vanced. Contracts may again use the gold 
clause as protection against further devalua- 
tion of the dollar. Fundamentally there is no 
escape from gold. 

If we are to continue to print irredeemable 
greenback dollars, the door is open wide for 
the international speculator in currencies. 
This can lead to disaster. Observe the recent 
failure of the Franklin National Bank in the 
United States and the failure of the Herrstatt 
Bank in Germany resulting from foreign ex- 
change speculation. Are more on the horizon? 
I hope not, as the Federal Reserve has limited 
rescue power. 

And yet, if political decisions are to govern 
the destiny of the dollar, the temptation to 
speculate becomes attractive given inside or 
outside information of government plans. 
Self-preservation may also play a role. Gov- 
ernment pronouncements may not be relia- 
ble. 

Note, for example, the statement of former 
Secretary of the Treasury John Connally, in 
Munich, Germany, as recently as May 1971. 
He said that “We are not going to devalue. 
We are not going to change the price of gold. 
We are controlling our inflation.” Three 
months later the gold window was closed! 
Moreover, the dollar was devalued not only 
once but twice, later on. 

Is that the kind of a monetary system best 
for Americans based upon political announce- 
ments warranting not only skepticism but 
also some move for self-protection? Of course 
not, but that is why I am reconciled to more 
monetary trouble until the dollar once again 
is redeemable in gold. 

It may take a long time as it did after the 
Civil War, but that national experience has a 
lesson for us today. It shows that when the 
Civil War greenbacks became convertible into 
gold until the beginning of World War I, 
which ruined the gold standard, the price 
level showed no inflation and was remark- 
ably steady. 

It is unquestioned evidence confirming the 
conclusion of the late great international 
monetary expert, Ludwig von Mises, that: 

“The eminence of the gold standard con- 
sists of the fact that it makes the determina- 
tion of the monetary unit's purchasing power 
independent of the measures of governments. 
It wrests from the hands of the economic 
Tsars their most redoubtable instrument. It 
makes it impossible for them to inflate. That 
is why the gold standard is furiously attacked 
by all those who expect they will benefit by 
bounties from the seemingly inexhaustible 
government purse.” 

Incidentally, when 1879 rolled around the 
citizens returned gold to the banks; they did 
not withdraw it to cash their greenbacks! 

But let’s face it, the forces against a return 
to the gold standard are dishearteningly 
powerful. 
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Consider the position of many respected 
business and banking leaders who, in the 
Committee for Economic Development’s re- 
port on strengthening the world monetary 
system, advocate the international adoption 
of greenbacks known as special drawing 
rights and ultimately doing away with gold 
absolutely as a monetary reserve. The store 
of value quality in money is to be destroyed. 
How typically Keynesian. 

It will be interesting to observe how many 
Middle Eastern petroleum-producing coun- 
tries accept special drawing rights in place 
of dollars, or gold. As one distinguished 
French economist, Rene Berger, has stated, 
special drawing rights are an insult to intel- 
ligence. 

The entire world is witnessing an amazing 
spectacle, Great Britain, the cradle of Key- 
nesianism, appealing to Iran for financial as- 
sistance to ease its monetary predicament, 
This is ample evidence to convince me that 
the Keynesian road is not one for our nation 
to travel. 

Oddly enough, John Maynard Keynes was 
a strong advocate of the gold standard back 
in 1922. But the attraction of political power 
to achieve economic ends during a serious 
depression evidently overrode his scruples. 

The late great economist and teacher, Wil- 
helm Roepke, has wisely noted that John 
Maynard Keynes, like Karl Marx, will go 
down as a great intellectual ruiner in history, 
Roepke’s observation about the gold standard 
in his classic text, The Economics of a Free 
Society is worth repeating here. 

“The most finely spun theories on the 
stupidity of the gold standard, all the clever 
satires on mankind's frenetic digging for the 
yellow metal, and all the ingenious schemes 
for creating a goldless money will never 
ehange tne truly remarkable fact that for 
thousands of years men have continued to 
regard gold as the commodity of highest and 
surest worth and as the most secure anchor 
of wealth,” 

Strong as our dollar continues to be and 
vast as the resources of our country, never- 
theless, Europe and the Middle East will have 
a lot to say about the kind of money accept- 
able internationally and without question. 
And let us not forget the growing trade with 
the Socialist nations. Recently the president 
of the Bank of Hungary called for an inter- 
national currency based upon gold. This is 
not surprising as trade between any nations, 
whether free enterprise or Socialistic, de- 
pends, in the last analysis, upon mutual 
trust and confidence. Gold supplies that 
ingredient. 

For guidance in the current monetary 
crisis we would be wise to ponder the words 
of a great humanitarian President of the 
United States, who never took a cent of sal- 
ary for his services to the nation, Listen to 
these words from a much maligned servant 
of the people—indeed the whole world— 
Herbert Hoover. 

“Currency convertible into gold of the legal 
specifications is a vital protection against 
economic manipulation by the government. 
As long as currencies are convertible, gov- 
ernments cannot easily tamper with the price 
of goods, and therefore the wage standards 
of the country. 

“They cannot easily confiscate the savings 
of the people by manipulation of inflation 
and deflation. They cannot easily enter into 
currency expansion for government expendi- 
tures. Once free of convertible standards, the 
executives of every ‘managed-currency’ coun- 
try had gone on a spree of government spend- 
ing, and the people thereby lost control of 
the public purse—their first defense against 
tyranny. 

“With ‘managed currency,’ international 
exchange rates come under the control of the 
government. The consequence is currency 
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war, as their manipulators in the end invar- 
iably seek to shift international prices to 
the supposed advantage of their own coun- 
try. Uncertainty of value robs people of their 
power to test values and lessens their initia- 
tive. Depriving the people of confidence in 
their currency plants a fear in their hearts 
which causes them to hesitate in pursuing 
productive enterprises and renders them de- 
pendent upon the government. 

“A convertible currency is the first eco- 
nomic bulwark of free men. Not only is this 
a question of economic freedom, but more 
deeply it is a question of morals, The moral 
issue lies in the sacredness of government 
assurances, promises and guarantees, 

“Civilization moves forward on promises 
that are kept. It goes backward with every 
broken promise,” 


THE BROWNING OF AMERICA? 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith a very perceptive editorial from 
the Jewish Advocate of November 
21, 1974. This editorial entitled “The 
Browning of America?” notes that a 
“strong Commander-in-Chief would, of 
course, have quickly retired the Gen- 
eral.” 

I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues in the Congress: 

[From the Jewish Advocate, Nov. 21, 1974] 
THE BROWNING OF AMERICA? 


The stereotype anti-Semitic remarks of 
General George S. Brown, chairman of the 
US Joint Chiefs of Staff, which became 
known last week could only come as a shock 
to the naive. Bigotry and racism are of 
course, well established in this country. This 
is particularly true of the high regular officer 
classes of the military services where the 
break-down in such long held attitudes had 
been slower prior to the last twenty years 
than in the general society, as indicated by 
the frequent failure of able Jewish candi- 
dates to reach high, deserved ranks and the 
almost utter exclusion of Blacks, To the 
credit of the military, in the last two decades 
this caste system has been rapidly breaking 
down, stimulated particularly by the en- 
forced end of racism, but old opinions ap- 
parently like old soldiers do not die, but 
merely fade away. 

A strong Commander-in-Chief would, of 
course, have quickly retired the General. If 
bias and hatred thrive in so many hearts 
and minds, it is not so much for what. he 
said, but it is because of the danger for 
America in that one in General Brown’s posi- 
tion could hold and express such faulty and 
absurd views, This country cannot afford 
and does not deserve ignorance in any post 
of leadership, much less that which re- 
sponds to the button on the President's 
black box, The Brown rantings about Jewish 
influence in banks and public media and 
Israel's power in Congress, cannot be ex- 
plained away by tiredness when he was 
called upon to answer questions at the Duke 
University Law Forum nor pique that large 
amounts of arms and equipment from U.S. 
forces have been hurriedly transferred to the 
Middle East, This top General should know 
as a matter of fact, whether morning alert 
or evening tired, that Jewish influence in 
major finance or widespread newspapers is 
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minimal and that the reason Israel is get- 
ting arms is that it is the U.S. frontline 
against the Soviet Union in stabilizing the 
Middle East and retaining energy resources. 
It is frightening to know that the country’s 
defenses rely so strongly on one in whom 
emotionalism may at times so overtake ra- 
tionality. 

As we near the common holiday of Thanks- 
giving, it may be valuable to recall that 
the strength of the U.S, is that “to bigotry” 
there has been given “no sanction” and “to 
persecution no assistance.” And the great- 
ness in this land where sadly people still 
hate irrationally is that this evil remains 
always opposed and fairness retains an equal 
striving in the race with discrimination. 
While this may be considered a minimal and 
even meager accomplishment, it is still only 
realized on a large national scale here. To 
give any credence or comfort to the Brown 
view, which his retention in power has done, 
places this hard-won accomplishment in 
greater jeopardy from other sources. 


JOE BOLAND: A BUSY MAN WHO 
GETS THINGS DONE 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr, JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I announce that on December 1, Joe 
Boland of Cleveland, Ohio, will be hon- 
ored as the Man of the Year by the 
Pioneer Total Abstinence Association of 
Cleveland. Joe’s record of community 
leadership serves as a model for all of 
our citizens, and this honor is thus very 
well deserved. I would now like to insert 
into the Recorp a biography of Joe, 
which fully lists all of his fine achieve- 


ments: 
BIOGRAPHY OF JOE BOLAND 


It was more than coincidence that Joe 
Boland, truly an American and the most 
lovable of all Irishmen first set foot on Amer- 
ican soil on George Washington's birthday, 
Feb, 22, 1948. A founding member of the 
American Irish Metropolitan Society, he is 
responsible for upgrading the moral char- 
acter as well as the political and civil lot of 
the American Irish in the Cleveland area, 
using as a basis of incentive, the founding 
and establishing of a Pioneer Center in the 
Parish of St. Francis on Superior Avenue, 
since ravished by fire, as early as 1951. 

Joe modestly speaks of this as being his 
first love, the Pioneer Total Abstinence As- 
sociation, an organization of nearly 1,000 
members who make a solemn promise to 
Almighty God to abstain from intoxicating 
drinks for life, in a prayerful effort to bring 
about the conversion of excessive drinkers to 
a state of respectful sobriety. In this en- 
deavor he arranges year after year to raise 
many thousands of needed dollars to main- 
tain a “half-way” house known as the Matt 
Talbot Inn under the personal direction of 
Father Berard, Chaplain at the Cuyahoga 
County Jail. 

As an officer member of the Holy Name 
Society and as an usher of St. Ignatius 
Church and many other parishes, Joe’s serv- 
ices are very much in demand by the Clergy 
and indeed the Hierarchy, as a promoter and 
fund raiser for more than a few parishes 
and their projects, and the recipients of his 
successful efforts know, they have in him a 
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promoter, a salesman par excellence, and in 
fact, a man who is the very soul of gen- 
erosity. 

In his early years here, Joe worked as a 
carpenter for various contracting firms, 
amongst whom are the Austin Company, 
Shaw-Comber Companies and a few others. 
He still retains, with pride, his membership 
in the AFL-CIO, Local 11 Union, whose card, 
together with those of the Civil Service Em- 
ployee’s Association, Twenty-first Ward Dem- 
ocratic Club, the United Ireland Society, 
the Cleveland Gaelic Society, the Gaelic 
League of Cleveland, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, the United Irish Societies and a 
host of Mission Organizations, various 
FESH communities and football clubs—all 
have a definite swelling effect upon his wal- 
let, and in this he contributes in a more 
than ordinary way towards a more healthy 
economy. In June of 1967 Joe Boland retired 
from his House Repair and Carpentry service 
to join the City of Cleveland government. In 
addition, Joe has put his considerable politi- 
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cal talents to work in behalf of many can- 
didates for office in the Cleveland area. He 
has been instrumental in producing a num- 
ber of campaign victories. 

Joe believes that one of his better accom- 
plishments was manifested in his arranging 
to welcome to the United States of America 
his dear mother, Bridget Boland, more affec- 
tionately known to her many hundreds of 
friends as just “Mom” and this, in the first 
years of her being here. Before many years, 
“Mom Boland” was to earn many honors of 
her own endearing herself to ever so many 
people and organizations by her constant 
willingness to give, of her time and efforts, 
in the service of those less fortunate than 
she, giving living witness of her having 
hereditarily bestowed the sterling qualities 
so evident in her fine sons and daughters 
and especially in her son Joe. 

ithout hesitation in his service to others, 
Joe’s next undertaking was to invite his 
brothers to join him in Cleveland. Joe helped 
finance his brother Augustine's education 
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through college where he earned a degree in 
engineering and is presently employed in the 
Cuyahoga County Engineering Department in 
charge of Bridge, Design and Structure. 
Equally enviable positions are held by four 
other brothers, John, James, Jim and 
Brendan, 

In spite of his many activities, Joe Boland 
still finds time to devote to sports and hob- 
bies, chief among which is the promotion and 
fostering of Irish step dancing in traditional 
style and dress; and this, In conjunction with 
programing of radio station WXEN and other 
ethnic minded radio stations; all of which 
brings to mind the old adage. ... “If you 
want something done—give it toa busy man.” 
However, Joe is never too busy to indulge in 
his favorite pastime or hobby if the situation 
should arise, that of helping a friend to re- 
pair any part of his home, from sidewalk to 
garage, or even to drive to Cincinnati and 
return the same day, if his doing this, can be 
of assistance to you or to another. 


SENATE—Monday, December 2, 1974 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian 
and was called to order by Hon. J. BEN- 
NETT JOHNSTON, JR., a Senator from the 
State of Louisiana. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our Father, we thank Thee for 
the greatness and goodness of this land 
and its people. 

We thank Thee, O God, for stormy days 
as well as sunny days, for dark days and 
light days, for days of despair and days 
of hope, for days of failure and days of 
success, for plodding days and weary 
days, for days of pain as well as joy. We 
thank Thee for the mosaic of days which 
form the pattern of our pilgrim years. 

Help us now to walk and work with 
faith in Thy care and guidance. 

Prepare us in the depth of our spirits 
for whatsoever may come. May there be 
no crisis of character, no energy shortage 
in mind and heart; but, putting our trust 
in Thee, may we “serve the Lord with 
gladness—for the Lord is good; His 
mercy is everlasting; and His truth en- 
dureth to all generations.” Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND) . 

The legislative clerk read the folowing 
letter: 

US. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., December 2, 1974. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. J. Bennerr 
JOHNSTON, JR., a Senator from the State of 
Louisiana, to perform the duties of the Chair 
during my absence. 

James O, EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. JOHNSTON thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, November 26, 1974, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REHABILITATION 
MENTS OF 
POSTPONED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
1230, S. 4194, be indefinitely postponed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ACT AMEND- 
1974—INDEFINITELY 


ASSIGNMENT OF SENATORS’ 
SUITES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, Senator Howarp W. CANNON, in 
which he asks fcı a speedup in the proc- 
ess of assignment of Senators’ suites and 
urges that Senators decide as quickly as 
possible whether they want to move when 
their name is reached. Senator CANNON 
says: 


It is imperative that your decision be made 
within twenty-four hours after you receive 
such notice. 


Senators are now being instructed by 
the staff of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration to contact the senior 
Senator immediately and commence now 
the process of working down the roster. 

In his communication, Senator Cannon 
Says: 

In the event you do not notify the com- 
mittee within twenty-four hours after you 
receive notice of suites available, it will be 
assumed that you do not desire to make a 
change and the staff will then proceed to 
contact the next Senator on the roster. 


I fully and wholeheartedly agree with 
the decision of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. I 
ask unanimous consent that this letter be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope that it will not be until April, May, 
or June before the last Senator is as- 
signed a suite in the Senate office build- 
ings. It is outrageous when they have to 
wait that long. I expect that all Senators 
will cooperate with Chairman Cannon, 
to the end that his proposal will be agreed 
to and adhered to. 

ExHIBIT 1 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., December 2, 1974. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mixer: The eleven new Senators are 
about to be assigned temporary sultes effec- 
tive January 3, 1975, and will have to work 
under crowded conditions until their names 
are reached on the Senate roster after the 
eighty-nine incumbent Senators have de- 
cided whether they wish to move into the 
vacant suites. 

In an earnest effort to speed up the process 
of assignment of Senators’ suites, I am writ- 
ing to urge you to decide as quickly as pos- 
sible whether you want to move when your 
name is reached. It is imperative that your 
decision be made within twenty-four hours 
after you receive such notice. 
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I have instructed the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration to con- 
tact the senior Senator immediately and 
commence now the process of working down 
the roster. 

In the event you do not notify the Com- 
mittee within twenty-four hours after you 
receive notice of suites available, it will be 
assumed that you do not desire to make a 
change and the staff will then proceed to 
contact the next Senator on the roster. 

I hope that most Senators will make their 
decisions in a matter of a few hours because 
if each one used the full twenty-four hours 
it could take up to three months to complete 
the process, which would work an unneces- 
sary hardship on the most junior Senators, 

Please help us get the job done with dis- 
patch so that the new Senators, as well as 
others choosing to move, can be settled into 
their permanent quarters early in the new 
year, 

With all best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Howarp W. CANNON, 
Chairman. 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield, 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, this 
matter was brought up some time ago by 
our Republican conference, and we at 
that time took the same position, that we 
would favor an early rearrangement of 
all available suites. 

We will, of course, cooperate. At a 
luncheon of the policy committee tomor- 
row, I will call this matter to the atten- 
tion of our Senators and urge them not 
to delay. In the past, a delay of perhaps 
two or three Senators has been respon- 
sible for as much as a month or a 6-week 


delay. This is not fair to other Senators. 

It seems to me that this should be the 
kind of housekeeping job we should get 
at promptly. If we cannot keep our own 
house, we cannot ask people to assume 
that we know our business. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
fully agree with the distinguished Re- 
publican leader. I think it is outrageous 
the way some Senators hold back on 
making a decision. I call to their atten- 
tion that in this body of peers, the young- 
est Senator in seniority is just as impor- 
tant as the oldest Senator in seniority, 
and I hope they will keep that fact in 
mind at all times. Seniority is of limited 
consequence when it comes to the con- 
sideration of the Senate as a whole. 


GOV. TOM JUDGE: “MR, 
AGRICULTURE” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» an article by Richard E. Han- 
sen, Jr., of Joplin, Mont., in connection 
with a recent interview with the Gover- 
nor of the State of Montana, Tom Judge. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gov. Tom JUDGE: “MR. AGRICULTURE” 
(By Dick Hansen, Jr.) 

JOPLIN. Will there be a new ‘Western Farm 
Bloc’ in Congress? What lies ahead for West- 
ern agriculture in general, and Montana agri- 
culture in particular? These are some of the 
questions I asked Montana Governor Tom 
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Judge in the following interview. More and 
more Governor Judge is earning the title; 
“Mr. Agriculture”, not only in Montana, but 
throughout many of the western states. His 
heavy emphasis on agricultural develop- 
ment—not only in his home state, but covy- 
ering the entire western area; his concern for 
proper use o2 our food resources and potential 
for greater utilization of those resources, all 
have contributed to making him a leading 
figure in Montana and Western agriculture. 
Last year he played the major role in ar- 
ranging the first Western Governors’ Con- 
ference on Agriculture—held in Salt Lake 
City, and is now working on plans for the 
second West«r. Governors’ Conference on 
Agriculture, to be held in Billings, Mont. 
next April. 

In addition, he is a key figure in the Feder- 
ation of Rocky Mountain States, a leading 
exponent on potential for Montana and other 
western states regarding International Trade 
Opportunities, and many other roles in the 
forefront of agriculture: 

Q. There has long been—seemingly—a re- 
luctance on the part of elected officials in 
farm States to admit their States ure eco- 
nomically dependent on agriculture—per- 
haps a carry-over from the old “rube” days, 
You are the first in memory who, all through 
your political career, and particularly as 
governor, not only do not apologize, but take 
obvious pride in Montana being an agricul- 
tural State. Would you comment on this? 

A. Well, first of all, I appreciate what I 
consider a compliment, If this is true, that 
I am the first Governor who does not apolo- 
gize for supporting agriculture. I am very 
proud of agriculture. There is no question 
in my mind about the future of Montana. I 
am very optimistic because I see an ex- 
citing future ahead for agriculture in Mon- 
tana and in the western states. 

I think that these opportunities lie beyond 
our own boundaries as a state and as a na- 
tion. There is no doubt, that in the coming 
years, the western states could become the 
breadbasket of the world, supplying badly 
needed food commodities not only for the 
people of this country, but also the people 
abroad, 

Agriculture is our number one industry 
in Montana, and cash receipts last year were 
over a billion dollars. The importance of agri- 
culture to us in state government is rather 
apparent. We enjoy a very nice general fund 
surplus in the state government, at a time 
when we have been experiencing record in- 
filation in government, In addition, we have 
provided major tax relief for the first time. 
Seventy million in tax relief, the lowest 
statewide property taxes in 25 years. Sixteen 
million dollar reduction, in just one year 
alone, in property taxes statewide. 

Increased expenditures for education at all 
levels—fully funded school foundation pro- 
gram, increased for universities and vo-tech 
schools, public employees, improvements in 
our state institutions and a number of other 
programs have been passed primarily because 
o? the income that farmers and ranchers 
have had in Montana in the past year. I 
think there are other things too. Executive 
reorganization has certainly helped and bet- 
ter management of state government has 
contributed to this. There is no question that 
we are able to do a lot of things in Montana 
because of the position of agriculture. 

Q. Do you see any threats to agriculture in 
the near future? 

sA. Some definite threats face agriculture. 
We have taken some rather strong positions, 
I believe, with respect to pointing out the 
problems relating to development—outside 
development coming in and taking agricul- 
tural land out of production—for instance— 
the coal development. This is not just from 
land use, but also from committing tremen- 
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dous quantities of water. We have passed 
some rather strong legislation in the last two 
years to try to protect Montana and our 
economy. 

The Strip Mine Reclamation Act is the 
strongest in the United States; Utility Siting 
Act, is state government's control over power 
generation facilities; Subdivision Regulation 
Act; Natural Areas Act; Moratorium on the 
diversion of water from the Yellowstone, 
which was to give us time to plan intel- 
ligently for the wise use of that river for 
irrigation and for multiple use and for in- 
dustry. We don’t think that one segment of 
the economy should profit at the expense of 
others. Once water is committed to industry, 
it is committed forever. So we want to make 
sure when we make these very important de- 
cisions that we are basing them on the over- 
all economy and what's in the interest of all 
Montanans, and not just one particular seg- 
ment of our economy, 

We have obtained $550,000 from the Old 
West Regional Commission to do a com- 
prehensive study of the Yellowstone River 
so that we know where we are going in the 
future. The Water Use Act will be extremely 
important legislation in future years to 
identify Montana’s water and put it to a 
beneficial use. 

On another threat, we are proposing in the 
next session, funds for feasibility projects 
at the local level for water development 
of water projects that will mean a lot to 
agriculture. Saline Seep is taking some- 
where between 300,000 and 500,000 acres out 
of production, Subdivisions have increased 
alarmingly since 1970. In October we held 
nine land-use conferences and a statewide 
conference in Great Falls last November 
21-22. We have a number of organizations 
including all of the farm organizations in 
the state supporting this. 

We are going out and asking Montanans 
what kind of a state they would like to see 
in 10 or 15 years and what their ideas are 
on land use. Agriculture needs to be 
greatly involved in these questions. We are 
faced with all kinds of decisions in Montana, 
that could definitely affect the kind of state 
that we are going to be living in 20 to 50 
years from now. 

Primarily we have enjoyed an agricultural 
state, the basis of our economy since we 
became a state. This not only provides 
Montana with its number one industry, but 
also provides the quality of life that Mon- 
tanans enjoy, the open spaces, the beauty 
of our state, which contributes to recrea- 
tional attractions and advantages, the hunt- 
ing and fishing, the basic life style that we 
have as a state, 

Q. Do you think Montana should remain 
agricultural, or reach for more industrializa- 
tion? 

A. I think that people in Montana are 
going to have to start thinking hard about 
how they want to see Montana develop. Do 
they want to see Montana industrialized, 
semi-industrialized, or do they want to 
preserve Montana as a basically agricul- 
tural/recreational state? 

These choices, I think, should be made by 
the people of Montana, not the federal 
government, or the energy companies. We in 
state government are trying to respond to 
what the people of Montana would like to 
see. I think the important thing is that 
we need to look in terms of how we want 
Montana to develop in the future years. De- 
cisions On water, land, developments, sub- 
divisions—all of these things have a bearing 
on what kind of state we as Montanans 
would like to see in future years. 

Q. You have indicated that the main 
thrust of your efforts toward business and 
industrial development here in Montana 
seems to be that it makes sense in an agri- 
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cultural state, they be either agricultural- 
based or agriculturally-oriented. Would you 
discuss your ideas along these lines? 

We need to diversify our economy and not 
have all our eggs in just one basket. We need 
to convert our agricultural commodities into 
more of finished products with packing 
plants, feed lots, processing facilities, instead 
of just shipping out the raw products. 

We need to vertically integrate the live- 
stock and grain industry. There are a number 
of opportunities here. In 1961 I introduced 
legislation to provide funds at Montana 
State University to conduct a study of 
the commercial applications of barley and 
wheat in terms of industrial products that 
could be manufactured from wheat and bar- 
ley. Dr. Ken Goering conducted a lot of re- 
search along those lines and there are some 
great opportunities in future years in mak- 
ing other products from barley and wheat. 
It's important that we process our beef, 
lamb and pork into finished products, 

Q. Do you feel that the real key to the 
future of U.S. agricultural economy lies in 
greatly increased efforts towards intensifica- 
tion and unification of western agriculture? 

A. I think that the farmers and ranchers 
today are, unlike a few years ago, really in- 
ternational businessmen. The world situa- 
tion has a great bearing on the price that 
the farmer is going to receive for his prod- 
uct. Anything that is happening in this 
country—certainly the policies of this coun- 
try—are definitely going to affect agricul- 
ture for the better or worse. 

Right now, I think when they put the 
freeze on beef, and took it off everything else, 
that resulted in a surplus of cattle which 
resulted in the low prices of today. The beef 
imports into this country have certainly 
contributed to the surplus and the low 
prices. If the federal government were to con- 
trol exports overseas of our grain, this will 
in my opinion, control the price. At one time 
the taxpayers paid to store the surplus and 
then the government would dump them on 
the market about the time the price started 
coming up and deflate the price. 


That policy changed to one where the gov- 
ernment said grow all you can and export it. 
This year was the second largest harvest in 
history, 1,700,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 
then the President imposed the embargo. If 
that happens in the future, I think that 
will definitely control the price. I think the 
world market is extremely important. Sev- 
enty-five percent of our wheat is being ex- 
ported to Japan and Taiwan. I think there is 
great opportunity over there for beef, lamb 
and pork from Montana and the west. 

The Japanese standard of living is going 
up rapidly, and therefore, the consumption 
of meat products, yet their domestic produc- 
tion is down. The high cost of land is forc- 
ing the farmers out of agriculture. The Jap- 
anese government is protective of the farm- 
ers and ranchers, however, there is very 
little doubt that the import restrictions will 
be lifted in the future because they simply 
can’t produce enough domestically to supply 
their demand. Their markets are competitive 
and we are working hard to develop overseas 
markets for our agricultural commodities. 

Q. When you speak of unification of agri- 
culture, do you mean here at home, or 
throughout the Western States? 

A. There is a great need today for greater 
cooperation among agricultural organiza- 
tions and States. We don’t have the numbers 
in Congress, to infiuence policy or to press 
programs that will be of assistance to rural, 
sparsely populated states. That’s why I think 
it is extremely important for agricultural 
organizations and states, to get together and 
come up with a position that is a western 
states position on agriculture. 
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For the first time in Montana all of our 
commodity groups and agricultural orga- 
nizations are seated at one table every 
month. This has been since Doug] Smith put 
together the ad-hoc committee, and we have 
told them that we must look for areas that 
we agree on, that are important to all of 
agriculture, There have been a number of 
areas they have agreed upon and worked pro- 
ductively on, that has meant much to agri- 
culture in Montana, I think that the com- 
munication between the agricultural orga- 
nizations and our office has been excellent 
as we meet every month, 

The importance of getting together, for 
states to get together, I think the motivat- 
ing factor that we had when we called the 
first Western Governors’ Conference on Agri- 
culture, never before have the states got to- 
gether on any type of organization like this. 
In fact, the Western Governors’ Conference 
approved a resolution I introduced to have 
the second Western Governors’ Conference 
on Agriculture in Billings, Montana on April 
1, 2, and 3, 1975. 

In April 1974, we had a meeting in Salt 
Lake where we talked about the intensifica- 
tion of agricultural production, foreign 
trade, and agricultural land use and came 
out with some vrey good resolutions. 

Q. Does your heavy emphasis on intensi- 
fication and unification of western agricul- 
ture mean that you feel the balance of agri- 
cultural power in Congress is shifting—or 
could be shifted—and that these western 
states can or will have more to say with re- 
gards to future farm policy on the national 
level? 

A. “We had congressional hearings at the 
Sait Lake meeting where we had three or 
four US. Senators who were in attendance— 
Senator McGovern, Senator Hansen, Senator 
Moss—five or six Governors were there and 
we came out with some policy statements 
supported by 16 western States. Naturally, 
there are some states that don’t have very 
much in common. For instance, we have a 
lot in common with the wheat growing and 
cattle-producing states, we don’t have much 
in common with the fruit industry in south- 
ern California. 

This year’s Conference in Billings, will 
have congressional hearings, where we can 
have a western point of view in terms of 
agriculture. This year we are going to get 
into the subject of the effect of energy pro- 
duction on agriculture in terms of water, 
land—all of these questions. For instance, 
at the Western Governors’ Conference this 
summer, Mr. Sawhill, the Federal Energy 
Advisor, told us about how western coal is 
the only answer to the national energy crisis 
and how we had to develop these tremendous 
coal reserves in the states. 

"I asked him what consideration they had 
given to the effect on water and/or agri- 
culture, His answer was: well there is going 
to have to be some tradeoffs. What are those 
tradeoffs? This is going to lead to some ques- 
tions that we had better be sure of. At the 
present time the coal development is rather 
small in terms of overall impact on Mon- 
tana. Five hundred acres is all, 

However, if the federal government were 
to decide to strip mine its federal coal re- 
serves and build 15 gasification plants and 
the Department of Interior suggests this, 
this could have a tremendous impact on our 
land, water and the basic life style of the 
people, Our policies in state government have 
been for proper controlled development of 
our energy resources. r 

We must have all the information before 
we commit our state to an initial course of 
action. I see some great opportunities for 
agriculture in the coming years. Opportuni- 
ties to feed the world, which will lead to 
s favorable balance of payments. Stability of 
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the dollar in international monetary circles. 
This, I think, will lead to world peace. 

Nothing could lead to peace among na- 
tions better than trade. When food and prod- 
ucts stop crossing boundaries, army’s start. 

Q. You have worked hard pushing foreign 
trade potential, and especially with Japan. 
Would you comment on this? 

A. “The U.S. had a trade deficit of $4 bil- 
lion with Japan several years ago. That has 
been equalized entirely by agricultural ex- 
ports. The Japanese are quite concerned 
about the future reliability of American ex- 
ports. They questioned us continually on the 
soybean embargo—which didn’t go over very 
well in Japan. I don’t think many people 
in this country paid much attention to it. 
They've asked if they can depend on this 
country for a reliable supply of agricultural 
exports in the future. There is no doubt in 
my mind that if we had foreign demand for 
beef cattle the prices would improve. 

“I talk continuously with people in cities 
and Chambers of Commerce about the im- 
portance of agriculture to the urban person 
in the state. They have got to understand 
that those cash registers on Main Street are 
ringing when we have a good agricultural 
year. If the price of wheat goes down only 
one cent, it means over a million dollar drop 
to Montana's economy. So we are working on 
several projects to create a demand in this 
country and abroad for our agricultural 
commodities, 

Q. What are these projects, and what has 
already been done? 

A. First of all, I requested funds from the 
Montana Legislature in 1974 for $127,500 
for a research project at Montana State Uni- 
versity to do comprehensive study of Mon- 
tana’s agricultural commodities in terms of 
what and where the opportunities are for 
overseas trade. What can we produce in sur- 
plus that can be exported? 

Dr. Roland Renne has already come up 
with some very exciting findings with respect 
to high quality beef in Montana that could 
be exported. This means a lot to us in Hel- 
ena, because we just broke ground recently 
for an international “cow port", the 
Montana Livestock Export Center. We have 
already sent 7 plane-loads of cattle on the 
hoof overseas, There are great possibilities 
for selling packaged beef to the Japanese, 
Colorado is already doing this. 

They have an agreement with the Mara- 
vany Trading Company. So, the possibilities 
of exporting livestock are very exciting. The 
sheep and pork industries are also very in- 
terested in exports. I told the legislature I 
would match whatever the legislature raised 
from either private or federal funds. So we 
were instrumental in forming the Montana 
International Trade Commission, which is a 
private, nonprofit organization. It is funded 
at about $145,000 a year for two years by 
Montana's agricultural commodity groups 
and industries. 

Jim Hodge, who was formerly the Director 
of the Port of Butte, is heading this up, along 
with an excellent Board of Directors. You 
have an unusual situation there, because you 
have industrial leaders and agricultural lead- 
ers sitting down and working on programs 
that are in the interest of the overall econ- 
omy of the state. They are off to a good start. 

The Board of Directors will be inyolved in 
marketing and promotion and looking at all 
of the opportunities for Montana, both in 
industry and agriculture overseas and in 
this country as well. 

Then I went to the Old West Regional 
Commission, which is a five-state commission 
of Montana, North and South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming and Nebraska, made up of the Gover- 
nors and the Chairman appointed by the 
President, and requested $425,000 for a re- 
gional foreign trade study. ‘This will be in 
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three parts. First, we will analyze what we 
have available in the region that could be 
sold overseas. Second, we will do a country- 
by-country, commodity-by-commodity in- 
ventory to find out where the problems are, 
where the ties are. Thirdly, we 
will have an action program that will be 
designed to get business. That may mean 
opening an office in Japan, it might mean 
trade missions, it might mean anything, de- 
pending on where we can find the opportu- 
nities and the problems. 

We also have a $200,000 EDA grant to find 
an industrial utilization for Giasgow Air 
Force Base, and this could very well fit into 
some type of agricultural opportunities, 
shipments of beef overseas from packing 
plants or whatever. So I see great opportu- 
nity in the future for agriculture. It is going 
to take a lot of cooperation, it is going to take 
a lot of promotion. 

Also, I think agriculture is going to have 
to do a better job in terms of convincing the 
consumer that good prices for the farmer and 
rancher can contribute to the economy of 
the state. That everybody is going to be bet- 
ter off in Montana—every man, woman, and 
child is going to be better off if agriculture 
has a good base, because we are able to pro- 
vide funds for government, we can reduce 
their taxes and we can increase the funds for 
education, etc. 

I think that is going to take a lot of co- 
operation between Governors of agricultural 
states to get together and work on programs 
that we can agree on. We need greater input 
in decisions made by Congress and the Ad- 
ministration, A lot of decisions are being 
made by people who don’t understand agri- 
culture, the problems of a rural, sparsely 
populated state. The problems of health care, 
the problems of space and planning and eco- 
nomic development. 

For instance, HEW has nursing home regu- 
lations that could close down nursing homes 
in Montana. All that is going to do is force 
people to stay in state institutions, and we 
are trying to get them out of institutions 
and get them back into communities. I think 
that the decisions that are going to be made 
in the future better take a very close look at 
the effect on agriculture—of subdivisions, 
coal development and water diversion. 

We need funds and money to combat prob- 
lems like saline seep, which has taken 80 
thousand acres out of production in Mon- 
tana. We have provided funds at the state 
level, and we are also asking for funds at 
the regional level. We have developed a 
Transportation Coordinator's office in state 
government that is literally saving the 
farmer and rancher millions of dollars freight 
rate increases, 

Q: Do you have any agricultural back- 
ground or experience? 

A. Unfortunately, no. But we haye some 
good people in state government, and I have 
s very close relationship with people in the 
agricultural organizations in the state. We 
don't hold ourselves out as experts, we try to 
communicate very closely, so that we can be 
responsive to their problems. 

Several weeks ago, we had a four-hour 
meeting with retailers, bankers, feeders and 
stockgrowers, to provide what assistance we 
can to the problems of the cattle industry. 
We came out with an eight-point program 
that is; encouraging more promotion of beef 
with a 25 cents check-off; foreign trade pro- 
motion; urging state institutions and school 
lunch programs to increase their consump- 
tion of beef and beef products; trying to 
make funds available so loans can be avail- 
able for agriculture; reducing the choice 
grade into the top third of good; encouraging 
retailers to advertise beef; opposing beef im- 
ports; and work for establishment of a meat 
packing pilant in Montana to keep the ones 
we have. 
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I think the policy of putting land into 
production is good for U.S. agriculture. I 
think the potential for increased production 
is fantastic, if we have good management of 
our land and putting land under irrigation 
with sprinkler systems. I think we are capa- 
ble of producing a lot more than we are 
through good management and good farming 
practices are important as well. 

Then, with increased production, exports 
become eyen more important? 

Definitely. I have already said our exports 
of commodities are certainly responsible for 
keeping our balance of payments equalized. 
No question about that. Agriculture exports 
have been the key factor of balance of pay- 
ments. We are buying more non-agricultural 
things from foreign countries than they are 
buying from us. Intensification in agricul- 
ture, good management of land and provid- 
ing sufficient quantities of water for irriga- 
tion. I think that our farmers and ranchers 
are the best in the world. Unfortunately, 
agricultural prices haven’t kept up with the 
things they are purchasing, such as the fuel, 
fertilizer, and things like that. That’s why 
they are in a real tough squeeze right now. 

Q. Do you feel fertilizer or more effort to- 
ward fertilizing plays a major role towards 
intensification of some crops—provided you 
could get this fertilizer? 

A, We have been very active in trying to 
encourage a fertilizer plant in Montana. 

Q. Is this the one over at Circle, Montana? 

A. Well, we are working with the Burling- 
ton Northern Railroad on the ammonia fer- 
tilizer plant at Circle, but we have also en- 
couraged the Anaconda Company to get back 
into the fertilizer business. Years ago they 
leased their phosphate operation to Simplot. 
But they will have sulfuric acid as a result 
of their air pollution control, sulfuric acid 
and phosphate make fertilizer. So we are try- 
ing to encourage the location of a fertilizer 
plant in Montana. We talked to a number of 
chemical companies about this so we can 
meet our own needs for fertilizer in the fu- 
ture. 

Q. Where and how, from an agricultural 
standpoint, does the Federation or Rocky 
Mountains States fit into this total theme 
of increased emphasis on western agricul- 
ture? 

A. We are encouraging the Federation of 
Rocky Mountain States, which is a govern- 
ment and private organization made up of 
private business groups, private business 
and state governments in six Rocky Moun- 
tain states, to elevate agriculture to a full 
council. We want agriculture to have a major 
council on the Federation, which would 
definitely provide for an increase in emphasis 
by the Federation of Rocky Mountain States. 
This gets back to the need for cooperation, 
whether it be the Western Governors’ Con- 
ference or Agriculture, or whether it be the 
Federation of Rocky Mountain States, or the 
Old West Regional Commission. All of these 
organizations are very valuable toward bring- 
ing together common policy for agriculture 
and standing together. 

Obviously then, ten State Governors have 
a lot more clout with the Congress than with 
just one state, and that is going to be more 
and more important in the future years. The 
Federation contributed to the Western Gov- 
ernors’ Conference on Agriculture as did the 
Old West Commission. But I think that each 
of these can play a very important role. They 
are very different. 

One is an organization of the Governors 
of the Western states, another is a Title 5 
Regional Commission that is set up for eco- 
nomic development, in fact, I made a speech 
at the last Old West meeting, saying we 
have spent all this money on coal studies and 
we haven’t yet spent one cent in agricul- 
ture—and yet that is the basis of the econ- 
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omy of all our states. So we, with very little 
discussion, got $425,000 for the foreign trade 


program, 

I am convinced we will get funds for saline 
seep, also funds to eliminate what Bob Bras- 
trup calis smut. Also, we are doing a study 
of the feasibility of the regional veterinary 
medical school. That’s an organization made 
up of five Governors and strictly all federally 
funded. The Federation is a private govern- 
ment organization, to which state govern- 
ment pays dues but it is supported equally 
by private industry. This brings the private 
sector definitely inte the picture, 

Q. What is your assessment on the possi- 
bility of a solidly unified western agricul- 
ture, and what will this mean to Montana? 

A. There is no doubt that this cooperative 
effort of agriculture in western states is 
going to lead to future growth and expan- 
sion of agriculture, not only here in Montana, 
but in the other states as well. I definitely 
think that the western states can and should 
have much more to say about farm policy on 
the national level, but unless they get to- 
gether they're not going to be as effective 
as they will if there are 16 states in the West, 
or the Old West Regional Commission, or 
the FRMS, because we can bring together 
10 United States Senators in the Old West 
Commission states that are of tremendous 
seniority and impact with the Congress. There 
is no question that is important if we are 
going to have policies set at the federal level 
that are going to be in our interests and re- 
flect the wishes of the farmers and ranchers 
in this area, 

Q. Would you say there is a possibility of 
a western farm bloc in Congress as a result 
of a solidly united western agriculture? 

A. I would say that the Western Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Agriculture and the in- 
creased emphasis on agriculture at the re- 
gional! level points to a definite trend in that 
direction. I go back to almost what I said 
about the farm organizations. Now they may 
have a different point of view on some issues, 
but on a lot of issues they are united and 
they are together on them. I think that is 
what is important to us in the western 
states. We have got to get together and 
determine what things we do have in com- 
mon and what areas are going to benefit our 
states, and work together on that. 

We have legislation prepared, for instance, 
that would be very definite help in freight 
rates that was prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture here, and is currently being 
circulated to the other Governors for their 
comment. if they feel that this is in their 
interest, then we all get together and work 
for that legislation. 

With the Majority Leader in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, we have a lot of influence on national 
affairs. When Mike Mansfield speaks out like 
he has recently on beef imports, it is cer- 
tainly going to haye an effect on Congress. 

At the Western Governors’ Conference on 
Agriculture, we passed—unanimously—a res- 
olution calling on the federal government to 
find the acceptable method of controlling 
predators. To call to the attention of the 
federal government the serious problem faced 
by the sheep industry. When 16 states get 
together on a resolution like that, there is 
obviously more impact than when each Gov- 
ernor writes his Congressional delegation. 
Yes, I think the trend is certainly in that 
direction. Whether we will get to that stage 
of a farm bloc, I don’t know. 

Q. As you Know, agricultural production 
costs have more than doubled in just this 
past year alone. This means that the wheat 
loan rates and floor prices written into the 
last farm act are totally unrealistic. The act 
specifies that such production cost increases 
be adjusted by an escalator clause, but this 
will not be implemented ‘until 1976 and 
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1977. In view of the continuing upward costs 
of production on top of what has already 
happened, do you feel any necessity of asking 
for emergency congressional action now to 
raise farm loan rates and support prices to 
more realistically reflect today’s situation, 
and if so, what are your plans in this re- 
spect? 

A. “I agree that the wheat loan rates are 
unrealistic in view of the increased produc- 
tion costs, And again, we have got together 
with our Congressional delegations on get- 
ting realistic support prices and farm loans 
to refiect today’s situation. 

Q. Do you feel any necessity of asking for 
emergency congressional action now to raise 
the farm loan and support price more real- 
istically? 

A. The first order of business of the new 
Congress must be to raise government crop 
loan levels and target price guarantees plus 
setting a ceiling on the interest charged by 
government on crop loans. 

Q. Do you have any plans in this regard? 

A. I supported legislation several years ago 
introduced by Congressman Melcher to raise 
the levels by 25% and activating an insu- 
lator clause. Price support bottom of 65% 
to 75% of parity target prices at 75% to 88% 
of parity and at most, a 6% ceiling on USDA 
commodity loans. T prefer 100% of parity 
price supports—a goal that is obviously im- 
possible to pass through an urban Congress. 

Q. A moment ago you touched on my ques- 
tion concerning your apparent emphasis on 
encouraging ag-related business and indus- 
try in the state. Would you enlarge on this? 

A. The importance of Montana as an agri- 
cultural state, and the opportunities for 
agri-business related industries is very en- 
couraging in Montana, I think we need to 
diversify our economy in Montana so that we 
are not so hard hit by the national fluctua- 
tions of the economy. I just finished a tour 
of Montana and I hardly talked to anyone 
who wasn’t complaining about the very se- 
rious situation the cattle industry is in in 
the state. 

In the western part of the state the de- 
pressed housing industry has caused 1,000 
men to lose their jobs in the forest products 
industry. So it would certainly be to our 
advantage as a state to have a more diversi- 
fied economy, to upgrade our raw materials 
into more of a finished product in the state, 
rather than just exporting our raw products. 
I think that there are opportunities in this 
area, For many years we have been penalized 
in Montana because of freight rates. 

We have been far from markets and that 
is why it has been cheaper to ship the raw 
product rather than the finished product. 
However, I think this situation is in a good 
possibility of changing. We do have energy 
in Montana, and if we can utilize some of 
the energy we do have, I think this is going 
to be more important in future years than 
the cost of transportation, So, looking down 
the road a ways, I really think that there 
are great opportunities in this area of Mon- 
tana in the future years. 

One of the problems we have in Montana 
is the lack of sufficient capital—risk capi- 
tal—for agriculture and new business op- 
portunities and I think we have to do more 
in the area of coming up with incentives to 
make it profitable—more so, for a new busi- 
ness to locate in Montana or to start and 
provide some type of investment capital and 
to help the dnancing of new agricultural in- 
vestments. 

You know, one kind of exciting thing, just 
to show you the potential for instance, re- 
source development money—the legislature 
several years ago appropriated some money 
and made it possible for the State Land 
Board to enter into long term contracts on 
state land where we would cooperate with 
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the farmer in sprinkler systems for instance, 
or programs to upgrade the resource. We 
have state land that was leasing for 40¢ an 
AUM that one we have a sprinkler system 
with water on it, it goes up to $13 an AUM. 
The state gets its money back, the farmer 
is making money, everybody profits and 
benefits from it. The school trust fund goes 
up, just to show you the potential by utiliz- 
ing water for sprinkler systems in that one 
particular instance. To increase income for 
state government and increase income for 
the farmers and ranchers, 

Q. Would you sum up your feelings on the 
future of Montana agriculture as an eco- 
nomic force in the State, and your overall 
outlook, as far as State farmers and ranch- 
ers are concerned, on what the future would 
seem to offer toward achieving returns from 
their profession comparable with that of 
non-farm businesses and industries? 

A. I think all of our agricultural commodi- 
ties certainly have a greater potential in 
the future than we realize today. Beef cat- 
tle, pork, sheep, wheat, barley, and sugar 
beets—all of this have a good potential in 
the future as demand increases. Montana is 
going to be in a much more favorable posi- 
tion to provide food products for not only 
this country, but other countries overseas. 
I think I have pretty much said the over- 
all outlook is very good, even though we 
are in a temporary position right now where 
the cattle industry is grim. In the future 
we are eventually going to come out of it, 
and I think a lot faster with some help on 
the federal level. 

On the part of the question in terms of 
whether the returns of the farms is going 
to be comparable with non-farm business 
and industry, I think it is really going to 
come down to what the price is the farmer 
receives for his commodity. If the farmer 
cannot afford to pay the production costs 
and make a profit, then you are going to see 
people going out of agriculture in Montana 
and sell their land to the developers. 

If the prices are good then you are go- 
ing to see even younger people coming into 
farming and ranching in Montana. I think 
price is just about everything. 

I talked at a rural development meeting 
recently about modernization of local gov- 
ernment, improving health care in rural com- 
munities, feasibility studies for water de- 
velopment projects, recreation, streets, sew- 
age systems, economic development propos- 
als, planning. I said if the farmer and ranch- 
er does not receive a good price for this 
product you can talk about rural develop- 
ment all you want to, but the future of 


rural Montana is bleak. You are not going 
to keep the farmer down on the farm if 
he can’t make a living. 

If you can make a living off the farm, 


then I think these other pr are aw- 
fully important to provide health care for 
people in rural areas, to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for young handicapped 
children, institutional community care, pro- 
viding help to local communities in im- 
provement of their community. I think the 
state and federal government can be a big 
help in a lot of these areas, but the whole 
question of the future of rural Montana to 
be the price that the cattlemen and the 
farmer receive for their product and their 
commodity. 

It used to be that when prices were low, 
the farmer could hold on because everything 
else was low. That day is over. If prices go 
down, unless there are supports, and every- 
thing else is high, and money is tight, the 
farmer will go out of business and sell 
his land to a subdivider. I'm not saying we 
are against development, but it has got to 
be properly controlled. 

The Gallatin Valley, one of the richest 
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dairy valleys in Montana, has been sub- 
divided as one and two acre plots, and the 
losses in income to the City of Bozeman is 
tremendous. And that is not just a loss in 
taxes to the state, city and county, that is 
& loss to every merchant on Main Street—the 
barber, the food store, the gas stations, That 
is the kind of message that we have been 
trying to talk to the people on Main Street 
about, 

Their future is going to depend a lot on the 
future of agriculture. So we have a chal- 
lenge in Montana facing us, and I think 
that the decisions that are made in the next 
couple of years are going to determine the 
future of this state for many years to come. 

And, I think that if those decisions aren't 
made in the long information, ther. I really 
think that we can mortgage our future. I 
am concerned that the public has a great 
input into this decision and process, that 
we have maximum citizen involvement and 
participation. We need excellent people in 
state government and we are very fortu- 
nate that. we do have some outstanding 
people that provide decision makers with re- 
liable data. So there is a real chailenge ahead 
in Montana, and I think that if we go 
about it in the right way, that in a few 
years from now, Montana is going to have a 
very strong agricultural economy. 

We can have diversification, we can have 
industry, we can have coal development and 
manufacturing, but we have to make sure 
that when we made decisions that we are 
not jeopardizing one part of our economy 
for a short-term answer for another area of 
the economy. 

I also do not believe we need to sacrifice 
our unique environmental qualities to have 
a sound and healthy economy, It is not an 
easy job, I can assure you. The questions are 
extremely complex but I think the great 
thing is that we have going for us in Mon- 
tana is the fact that we have some time left, 
that we haven’t made the mistakes that 
other states have made, that we have time 
to look at the alternatives and the people 
have an opportunity to express themselves 
on the various alternatives facing the state, 
but they are going to have to get involved 
and they are going to have to participate be- 
cause to do nothing is one course of action 
destined to failure. 

Some people think that if we sit placidly 
by that we won’t have to make these deci- 
sions. That is not so. Montana is going to 
change. It is either going to change for the 
better or it is going to change for the 
worse—and the important, very challenging 
and even exciting thing is that these kinds of 
decisions are going to be made in this dec- 
ade. So I think we have some good laws in 
Montana, we need an overall development 
policy. I also think we need an overall growth 
policy. 

What do we Montanans want and how do 
we want to develop this state and what way 
do we want to develop it? These and other 
decisions, instead of being single decisions 
on one specific area, can be decisions under 
a framework of an overall policy for develop- 
ment of the future of the state. 


DEATH OF GOULD LINCOLN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
deeply distressed that the dean of Wash- 
ington correspondents—if not the dean 
of the Nation’s correspondents—Mr. 
Gould Lincoln, has passed on to his re- 
ward at the age of 94. 

It was only a few months ago that this 
outstanding journalist was traveling up 
and down the corridors, in and out of the 
offices of Senators and Representatives, 
trying to get a story. It was only lately 
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that he quit writing his column. But, as 
I recall, until 2 or 3 months ago, that 
column was being published in the 
Washington Star-News at least once a 
week. 

He was an extraordinary reporter. He 
had covered this Nation’s Capital since 
the time of Theodore Roosevelt. He had 
a keen mind and a fluid pen. He was 
what I would consider a reporter's 
reporter. 

Personally, I am deeply sorry that he 
has passed away. At this time I wish to 
extend to his family the deepest con- 
dolences and sympathy of. Mrs. Mans- 
field and myself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rzecorp two 
obituaries, one from the Washington 
Star-News and one from the Washington 
Post. He was truly a remarkable man, 

There being no objection, the obitu- 
aries were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Govtp LINCOLN Is Dean At 94; DEAN OF 

Crry’s POLITICAL WRITERS 


By David Braaten 


(G. Gould Lincoln, the dean of Washington 
political writers who as reporter and colum- 
nist had covered every president from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to Gerald R. Ford, died early 
yesterday at the age of 94. He had been with 
the Washington Star-News since 1909. 

(Lincoln had returned to his home in the 
Kennedy-Warren Apartments, 3133 Connecti- 
cut Ave. NW, Noy. 14, following three weeks 
of hospitalization at the Washington Hospital 
Center for treatment ofa broken hip suf- 
fered in a fall. In recent years, until the time 
of his injury, Lincoln had written a weekly 
column of political commentary which ap- 
peared in the editorial pages of the Star- 
News. 

(In a tribute to the veteran newsman, New- 
bold Noyes, editor of the Star-News, said 
that “Gould Lincoln was an inspiration to 
at least three generations of political re- 
porters in this town. All his life, he had going 
for him the rarest gift that can be bestowed 
on a journalist—the trust of those he wrote 
about, all across the political spectrum, He 
also happened to be a fabulous man.” 

(Lincoln leaves his daughter, Marjorie G. 
Lincoln, of the Connecticut Ave. address, and 
a son, Nathan S, Lincoln, of Sayville, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

(Funeral services will be held at 2:30 p.m. 
tomorrow at St. John’s Episcopal Church at 
Lafayette Square. Burial will be in Oak Hill 
Cemetery.) 


G. (for George) Gould Lincoln was out- 
standing among Washington newspapermen 
not alone for his sheer, incredible longevity— 
though that would have been enough—but 
for the stern impartiality with which he 
covered the fierce partisanship of national 
politics for over six decades. 

He calied himself a reporter, and he meant 
it. 
He did not consider himseif a Washington 
columnist, political analyst or confidant of 
Presidents—though he was in fact all of 
these—but simply and proudly, a reporter. 
He saw his role, whether in police court or 
the White House, as digging for the facts and 
presenting them without slant to his paper’s 
readers. His lifelong preference for the Re- 
publican Party was no secret to either his 
sources or his colleagues, but it was to his 
readers, for he never let it color his reporting 
of events or his repeatedly accurate fore- 
casts of election results. 

If he had a secret of listic success, it 
was probably his preference for personal con- 
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frontation. with a news source whenever it 
was humanly possible. He disdained the tele- 
phone (a phenomenon that was, after all, 
only four years his senior) in favor of “leg- 
ging” his stories literally and talking face to 
face with politicians, whether Presidents or 
ward heelers. 

These- encounters Invariably provided Lin- 
coln with the expert's candid assessment of 
a situation, rather than a dubious serving of 
partisan puffery. Losers as well as winners 
would look into his alert, penetrating eyes 
and bare their souls. 

“He was,” said an editor trying to pinpoint 
the reason for Lincoln's effectiveness in 
wringing truth from politicans, “a gentle- 
man. He had this enormous dignity. Lying to 
Gould would be like, well, lying to a bishop,” 

It almost seemed as if Lincoln were pre- 
ordained to cover presidential politics. He 
was born, on July 26, 1880, a block from the 
White House, at 1514 H St. NW. 

His father, Dr. Nathan Smith Lincoln, was 
a Union Army surgeon in the Civil War and 
a personal acquaintance of President Lin- 
colin, with whom he shared ancestral roots in 
Massachusetts and England. Indeed, Dr. Lin- 
coin once enlisted the President's interven- 
tion to get an elderly patient of his released 
from the old Capital Prison, where he had 
been confined after receiving a letter from a 
son in the Confederate Army. Dr. Lincoln 
went to the White House and told President 
Lincoln he would vouch for the old gentle- 
man. The result was.a letter that became a 
treasured family souvenir: “Hon, Secretary 
of Interior, Please, please, see the bearer, Dr. 
Lincoln, and hear him in regard to a Mr. 
Chesney. Yours truly, A. Lincoln.” 

Gould Lincoln's boyhood. playground were 
Lafayette Park and an empty lot at H Street 
and Vermont Avenue, where he learned to 
play baseball. 

As a small boy, he rollerskated on the broad 
sidewalk in front of 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, and he remembered well being taken to 
the White House lawn for egg-rolling one 
Easter Monday morning during Grover Cleve- 
land's first term. 

Lincoln recalled Cleyeland’s inaugural pa- 
rade of 1885 with particular vividness many 
years later. His father had rented a room on 
the second floor of an old building on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue at 15th 
Street, where the marchers turn right on 
their way to the White House. Young Gould 
had a front-row. seat, and as the Virginia 
state milita swung past, led by Gov. William 
E. Cameron, a crippled Confederate veteran, 
they celebrated the Democrats’ recapture of 
the White House with “the shrillest, most 
blood-curdling Rebel yell you could im- 
agine.” Said Lincoln in a National Press 
Club luncheon talk 79 years later: “I can 
hear it still.” 

Despite these early exposures to the idea 
that distinguished neighbors lived just 
around the corner, Lincoln did not aim for a 
White House-connected career right from the 
start. The decision came about quite by hap- 
penstance, 

He had gone to Sidwell Friends School 
(where he set a record for the 100-yard dash— 
10.2 seconds—that stood from 1898 to 1950) 
and then to Yale, where he took the usual 
liberal arts courses, kept his lean, 5-foot 11- 
inch frame in condition by rowing, and 
graduated in 1902. 

He spent the four months after graduation 
in the Canadian North Woods on a prospect- 
ing expedition sent out by Thomas A. Edison 
in hopes of finding nickel ore needed by the 
inventor. 

When young Lincoln returned home and 
began looking for a permanent job, he 
thought he would probably wind up in either 
banking or real estate, the city’s biggest non- 
governmental industries, 
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Instead, he met a friend on the street one 
day who told him, “They want a young man 
on the Washington Times,” so he went for 
an interview with the editor, a German 
nobleman (complete with saber scar on his 
cheek) named Maximilian Seckendorf. Mr, 
Lincoln had gone to school with one of Count 
Seckendorf’s daughters, and the editor was 
cordial enough, 

“He looked me over and said, ‘It’s no job 
for a gentleman, but if you want it, you can 
have it” Lincoln used to recall in later 
years, invariably adding: “The gentleman 
angle did not seem insurmountable. So I 
went to work for eight dollars a week.” 

It was early in his apprenticeship, when 
he and two other neophytes were responsible 
for covering all the federal agencies in 
town fora daily column on government em- 
ployes that Lincoln made the discovery that 
was to carry him—literally—to the top of his 
profession, 

“I soon discovered,” he said, “that for a 
reporter, legs are as important as brains— 
perhaps more so. Legs could keep you going 
when all else seemed to fail.” 

Still not committed to a newspaper ca- 
reer, young Lincoln quit after about a year 
and worked for several months in 1903 and 
1904 as an assistant superintendent on a tea 
plantation in South Carolina. He tore a 
knee in an accident, though, and hobbled 
back to Washington and another job on the 
Times—for $17.50 a week this time. 

In the traditional fashion, Lincoln did 
any and every kind of reporting job, from 
police court to household hints to Sunday 
features, His skills were no better and no 
worse than many cubs of the era: he never 
did learn to type with more than his two 
index fingers, his prose style was workman- 
like but unexciting, and his spelling was 
occasionally shaky, (“General Joe Johnston 
was chided by a friend for spelling the same 
word twice differentiy on the same page of 
a letter,” Lincoln recalled once with obvious 
Sympathy, “and the general said with great 
indignation: ‘I have no respect for a man 
who cannot spell a word more than one 
way.’ I felt that way myself quite frequently, 
but fortunately the typesetters have always 
set me right.’’) 

At one point, as a circulation stunt, Lin- 
coln even wrote a serialized mystery novel 
for the Times. Titled “The Maltese Cross,” 
it included in each chapter a clue to the 
whereabouts of a $100 money order that 
had been hidden for a clever Times reader to 
find. He wrote 65,000 words in a dozen or 
more weekly installments, and would always 
remember that he got not a penny extra for 
his efforts—not even when a Pittsburgh 
newspaper picked up the novel and ran it in 
toto. He said the experience had not en- 
couraged him to write any more books. 

Lincoln went to the Washington Post in 
1906, and there he served a stint as Sun- 
day editor and covered the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It was in 1907 when Lincoln’s remarkable 
encounter with President Theodore Roose- 
velt occurred, He had been sent to the White 
House to ask the President's secretary about 
a local District matter. There were no guards 
or Secret Service agents to check his creden- 
tials (a good thing as he had none) and he 
strolled unhindered into the new West Wing 
of offices, There turned out to be no secre- 
tary, either, and the young reporter wan- 
dered through the secretary's office, into the 
Cabinet Room and then the President's office. 
All were empty, and Lincoln pursued his 
quest toward the White House living quar- 
ters when suddenly, glancing down a stair- 
case to the basement, he saw T. R. himself, 
barrel-chested, clad in a sweater and hold- 
ing a tennis racket in his hand. 
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Lincoln, unabashed, got his District story 
straight from the horse’s mouth—a foretaste 
of the technique he used for the rest of his 
career. 

He joined the staff of the then Evening 
Star in 1909, and eventually worked his way 
to the top of his profession, as the premier 
political reporter in a city where political 
reporting was always regarded as the best 
job a newspaperman could have. 

As columnist Mary McGrory was to note 
many years later, Lincoln was welcomed “asa 
brother” by the capital's politicians, 

“He had probably never asked a loaded or 
needling question in his life,” Miss McGrory 
wrote in 1956, When she was covering her 
first—and Lincoln's tenth—national politi- 
cal convention. “Simply and without malice, 
he would ask them (politicians), What’s 
going on? They told him.” 

For years, before the advent of massive 
polling organizations on the political scene, 
Lincoln conducted his own personal poll be- 
fore each national election, and came up 
with predictions that would make Gallup, 
Roper or Harris proud. The secret of his suc- 
cess was simple: legwork. 

He traveled thousands of miles—when 
long-distance travel meant trains, not 
planes—crisscrossing the country to inter- 
view his myriad sources, from governors to 
ward heelers. When he was through, he had 
an astonishingly accurate picture of the 
political situation. 

As The Star noted with “just pride” in a 
full-page house ad on Nov. 13, 1938: 

“Without benefit of straw polis or other 
special devices, The Star supplied its readers 
with a remarkably correct forecast of the 
results in last week’s election . . . G. Gould 
Lincoln, chief political writer of The Star, 
conducted a pre-election survey in 18 im- 
portant states ... Just as he has predicted 
accurately the outcome of every presidential 
election he has covered, Mr. Lincoln forecast 
widespread Republican gains in the cam- 
paign just ended. In an election-eve sum- 
mary he gave Gov. Herbert H. Lehman an 
edge on District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
for the New York governorship, envisioned 
the defeat of Goy. Frank Murphy in Michi- 
gan and sized up other gubernatorial races 
with typical sagacity... .”’ 

Among Republicans making their bigtime 
debut that year whose victories Lincoln pre- 
dicted—and whose long political careers he 
outlasted by many years—were the late Rob- 
ert A. Taft Sr., who won his first election to 
the Senate; Leverett Saltonstall, who beat 
James Michael Curley’s re-election bid in 
Massachusetts, and Harold L. Stassen, who 
became the “boy wonder” governor of Min- 
nesota. 

After covering his first national convention 
in 1920, Lincoln was named chief political 
writer of The Star in 1925, and the accumu- 
lated legwork of the ensuing years gave 
him contacts that were unrivaled in the 
world of politics, 

As Miss McGrory noted somewhat rue- 
fully in 1956, she assiduously carried to Lin- 
coln all the rumors she dug up at the Demo- 
cratic convention in Chicago. He smiled gra- 
ciously. 

“It was not long before I realized none of 
them appeared in his stories, and that I was 
about as useful as a puppy collecting old 
bones,” she remembered, 

“fir, Lincoln,’ I said, ‘you hear rumors; 
I hear rumors. You hear the right ones.’ 

“Well he said, ‘the thing is, I have 
known a lot of people for a long time.” 

Lincoln's personal preference for the Grand 
Old Party never interfered with the objec- 
tivity of his election forecasts. He predicted 
Franklin Roosevelt's 1932 victory (“It damn 
near cost me my job,” he recalled) and his 
unprecedented third-term win in 1940. 

And his contacts proved the equal of any- 
one’s well into the age of polls and com- 
puters, In the close midyear elections of 1954, 
he made his usual, multi-state first-hand 
survey and predicted within three the num- 
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ber of Democratic governors, the Democratic 
margin in the Senate within one seat, and 
the Democratic majority in the House within 
a dozen seats. 

Although he was the dean of political re- 
porters in town, Lincoln was never above 
turning his talents to a breaking news story 
if the occasion arose. The most spectacular 
example of this occurred on March 1, 1954, 
when four Puerto Ricans stood up in the 
gallery of the House of Representatives and 
opened fire on the lawmakers, wounding five 
of them. 

Lincoln was in the Senate press gallery, 
covering Earl Warren’s confirmation as Chief 
Justice, when word came over of shooting 
in the House. Lincoln—being then only 73 
years old—immediately set out to leg the 
story. 

The schoolboy sprinter’s legs did not fail 
him. By the time most of his younger col- 
leagues arrived on the scene, they found 
Lincoln already interviewing doorkeepers and 
other eyewitnesses, 

Lincoln retired—technically, at least—from 
The Star after 55 years in 1964. But he could 
not bear the thought of inaction, and con- 
tinued to write a weekly column of political 
commentary for the Saturday editorial pages. 

Lincoln neyer pretended to infallibility, 
and he was one of many commentators who 
underestimated the disastrous effects of the 
Watergate scandals. He persisted in viewing 
the situation as a partisan Democratic at- 
tempt to discredit President Nixon's admin- 
istration, and felt it would eventually blow 
over. 

When eight of the city’s leading journalists 
were chosen for Medal of Freedom awards 
in 1970, Lincoln was a natural for the honor. 
At 89, he was the senior reporter present 
when President Nixon handed out the awards 
in the White House East Room. 

Lincoln was a member of the National 
Press Club, the Chevy Chase Club and the 
Gridiron Club. 

His wife, Delia Hazeltine Pynchon Lincoln, 
died in 1971. They had been married since 
1946. Lincoln’s first marriage, to Elizabeth 
Wilder Lincoln, ended in divorce that year. 

Lincoln lived in recent years at the Ken- 
nedy-Warren Apartments, 3133 Connecticut 
Ave. NW, with his daughter, Marjorie Gould 
Lincoln. 

G. Govutp LINCOLN, StTar’s REPORTER OF 
PRESIDENTS, Dries 


(By David S. Broder) 


G. Gould Lincoln, the Washington Star- 
News political reporter who covered every 
President from Theodore Roosevelt to Ger- 
ald R. Ford, died Sunday at the age of 94. 

Mr. Lincoln, one of eight journalists 
awarded presidential Medals of Freedom in 
1970, officially retired in 1964, 60 years after 
his start in journalism and 55 years after he 
became a member of the staff of The Evening 
Star. 

He continued to write a weekly column of 
political commentary for the Star-News until 
last Oct. 26. That week, Mr. Lincoln broke 
his hip in a fall. 

He was hospitalized for three weeks and 
then returned to his residence at the 
Kennedy-Warren Apartments, 3133 Connecti- 
cut Ave. NW, where he died early yesterday. 

Funeral services will be held at 2:30 p.m. 
Tuesday at St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
Lafayette Square. Burial will be in Oak Hill 
Cemetery. 

In one of several tributes to the dean of 
Washington journalists, Newbold Noyes, edi- 
tor of the Star-News, said last night that 
“Gould Lincoln was an inspiration to at 
least three generations of political reporters 
in this town, All his life, he had going for 
him the rarest gift that can be bestowed on 
a journalist, the trust of those he wrote 
about, all across the political spectrum. He 
also happened to be a fabulous man.” 

Mr. Lincoln was born July 26, 1880, at 
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1514 H’ St. NW, just blocks from the White 
House that was the center of his journalistic 
career. His father, Dr. Nathan Smith Lincoln, 
was a friend but not a relative of President 
Lincoln and a surgeon for the Union forces 
in the Civil War. 

As Edward T. Folliard, the retired Wash- 
ington Post political reporter who was Mr. 
Lincoln’s colleague and competitor for many. 
years, noted in a 1971 article, young Lincoln 
gave early evidence of the speed that was one 
of his distinguishing characteristics. 

“As a 17-year-old student at Sidwell 
Friends School here,” Folliard wrote, “he 
ran the 100-yard dash in 10.2 seconds, then 
a school record. He next distinguished him- 
self as a sprinter on March 1, 1954, which 
was 57 years later.” 

That was the day a group of Puerto Rican 
nationalists began shooting from the gallery 
at. members of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Lincoln, covering a story in the Senate, 
Was among the first journalists to reach the 
House gallery. 

In the Medal of Freedom ceremony at the 
White House in 1970, at which Mr. Lincoln, 
Folliard and six other veteran journalists 
were honored President Nixon said that 
“Mr, Gould Lincoln, who was then 73 years 
old . .. beat all the reporters over to the 
House gallery in record time and held the 
fort until reinforcements had arrived.” 

Mr. Lincoln was graduated from Yale in 
1902, worked briefly for the Washington 
Times and The Washington Post and in 1909 
joined the Star for “a life job which I have 
never regretted.” 

The Washington he knew as a cub re- 
porter was a far different news beat than the 
city he lived to see. As he recalled in an 
article written at the time of his formal 
retirement in 1964, while working for the 
Post, he went to the White House one day 
to get some information from a presidential 
secretary on some local news story. 

“No guard was at the door,” Mr. Lincoln 
wrote. “I had no card of identification nor 
was one required. No receptionist was at the 
desk inside. I walked into the secretary's 
office and it was empty. On through the 
Cabinet room and the President's office. 

“I was almost to the White House (resi- 
dence) itself when I came to a smal! stair- 
way leading up from the basement. Peering 
up at me was a sweater-clad, barrel-chested 
man, bespectacled, with a tennis racket in 
his hand. It was the President (Theodore 
Roosevelt). As he reached the top of the 
stairs, he grinned and asked: “What do you 
want?” 

As he was to do throughout his career, Mr. 

Lincoln explained what information he was 
seeking, and went back to the office with his 
story. 
Although he developed far more intimate 
acquaintanceship with the 12 Presidents who 
followed Theodore Roosevelt to the White 
House, Mr. Lincoln never forgot that his role 
was the reporter—not the adviser or coun- 
selor. 

He maintained such impeccable standards 
of objectivity and fairness that he developed 
unexcelled sources in both political parties, 
sources that he used to compile the state- 
by-state pre-election rundowns that were a 
feature of his coverage of every congres- 
sional and presidential election for the Star. 

As his colleague at the Star, Mary Mc- 
Grory, noted in a tribute she once wrote to 
Mr. Lincoln, when she brought him all the 
rumors she collected as a tyro reporter at 
the Democratic convention in 1956, he smiled 

jously and ignored her contributions un- 
til “I realized that I was about as useful as 
a- puppy collecting old bones.” 

Reporting was Mr. Lincoln’s life, A tall, 
slim man, egg-bald in his later years, he 
ignored the concept of working hours to pur- 
sue whatever story he was covering. 

Bis wife, Delia Hazeltine Pynchon Lincoln, 
died in 1971, and Mr. Lincoln made his home 
with his daughter, Marjorie G. Lincoln. An- 
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other son, Nathan G. Lincoln, of Sayville, 
Long Island, also survives, 

Mr. Lincoln was a member of the National 
Press Club and a past president of the Grid- 
iron Club. 

The Gridiron Club’s current president, 
Walter T. Ridder, said last night, “I con- 
sider that Gould Lincoln was the finest 
newspaperman I ever knew. He was a fine 
gentleman, an outstanding reporter.” 

The columns Mr, Lincoln wrote during the 
past decade revealed a conservative view- 
point that had been well concealed in his 
years covering the political beat. 

The last column, anticipating and deplor- 
ing the big Democratic congressional victory 
in November contained the line: “Back in 
the days of Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Democratic Congresses 
dominated both the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the government, and in 
both cases the economy of the country went 
to hell in a hack, later to be rescued by 
wars.” 

But it was not the editorial judgments of 
this journalist—whose lifetime spanned the 
19th to the 38th Presidents of the United 
States—that his colleagues remembered yes- 
terday. 

What they remembered was his dedication 
to the reporter’s craft, As Folliard wrote in 
1971, one of Mr. Lincoln's heroes in the busi- 
ness was Richard V. Oulihan, who when 
head of the New York Times bureau had 
once told him that the reporter was as nec- 
essary to a newspaper as a rifleman to an 
army. 

“And so if you want to please the old guy,” 
Folliard wrote, “don't refer to him as a 
molder of public opinion, a pundit, a com- 
mentator or even columnist, Just think of 
him as Gould Lincoln, Reporter.” 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
have enjoyed the friendship of Gould 
Lincoln during the entire time I have 
served in the House and in the Senate. 
I have known him and have discussed 
his views with him and have read his 
columns with interest, Actually, I believe 
that his last column appeared in the 
last 3 or 4 weeks. 

It may even be said that he died as he 
would have wished to pass on—with his 
boots on, alive, alert, interested in the 
events of the day, holding his opinions 
faithfully, and elucidating them articu- 
lately. Surely, he was a man whose con- 
tribution to the Nation and to the cov- 
erage of the Government has been of 
the highest order. 

I was often his guest at the annual 
Gridiron Club affairs, and I had the priv- 
ilege of having his daughter, Peggy, work 
for me for some time. That, too, was a 
very pleasant opportunity, to see a mem- 
ber of the Lincoln family performing her 
duties diligently and well. 

I extend my sincere condolences to 
Peggy, and to all the family. We have all 
lost a very good friend . 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for just a half min- 
ute? 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to join in the 
sentiment being expressed here about 
Mr. Lincoln. For a long, long time, he was 
one of the foremost columnists in the 
Washington paper and continued to be 
a good one, an active one, for many years. 
I looked upon him as one of the best, and 
he was a great credit to his profession. 

I thank the Senator. 
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ORDER FOR CERTAIN NOMINA- 
TIONS TO BE HELD AT THE 
DESK TEMPORARILY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
of Robert C. Seamans, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts, to be Administrator of Energy Re- 
search and Development, and William A. 
Anders, of Virginia, to be a member of 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
both be held at the desk temporarily. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Republican 
leader. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
distinguished majority leader has re- 
ferred to confirmations. I hope that these 
will be confirmed before we adjourn. I 
recall that there are about 40 nominees 
now—only a few at the desk, most of 
them pending in committee. I hope that 
the committee members, the chairmen 
and ranking members, particularly, will 
bring these nominations to the floor so 
that we may dispose of them and that 
the men and women appointed may pro- 
ceed with their designated duties. Most 
of these appointments I do not believe 
are truly controversial. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
rise to ask the distinguished majority 
leader if he will give us the schedule for 
this week, hopefully up to the seven-bell 
crescendo which announces, for the glory 
of the public and the relief of its people, 
that Congress has adjourned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, first, 
let me say that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, the nominations which have been 
sent up are, by and large, noncontro- 
versial. However, there is a dispute of 
some difficulty between various commit- 
tees as to which committee should have 
the authority to control the nominations 
for ERDA. Hopefully, we shall be able 
to work that out this week. For that pur- 
pose, I am endeavoring to get the chair- 
men of the various committees concerned 
together to see if something cannot be 
done in that direction. 

Second, I express the hope—and I hope 
that the distinguished Republican lead- 
er will join me—that the committees will 
now no longer report any new legislation, 
unless it is of overriding importance, such 
as an appropriations bill, or is manda- 
tory because of time limitations, except 
for noncontroversial items. The calendar 
is pretty clear. We hope to keep it as 
clear as possible. 

For this week, we shall take up the 
Navajo-Hopi bill this afternoon. There 
will be a cloture petition on the Exim- 
bank conference report tomorrow. It is 
my understanding that there is a possi- 
bility of another cloture petition being 
laid down today. 

It is the hope of the leadership that 
we shall be able to take up the foreign 
aid bill on Tuesday or Wednesday. There 
will be no session on Friday because of 
the mini-conference in Kansas City, but 
on Monday next, it is anticipated that 
we shall call up the nomination of Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller to be Vice President 
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of the United States, to be followed by 
the trade bill, which is now on the cal- 
endar. 

Also, it is anticipated that perhaps the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
may have some energy amendments 
which he will offer to an energy bill 
which is on the calendar at this time. 
That bill, Calendar 758, is S. 3267, and 
has been on the calendar since April of 
this year. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Responding to the 
distinguished majority leader, I shall ask 
my colleagues on this side at tomorrow’s 
luncheon if they know of any matters of 
an emergency nature or of a relatively 
noncontroversial nature which could be 
disposed of. We have had, for a long 
time, recommendations pending on en- 
ergy. I think it is very important that 
we do as much as we can before we go 
home. I hope that we can dispose of some 
of the energy legislation. 

I hope that the President will renew 
the recommendations he has made for 
the new Congress and will add to them 
other recommendations. I rather hope 
that some of them will be pretty tough. 
I think the country is ready for a noti- 
fication by the President of the need for 
sacrifice and for belt tightening, the need 
for conservation of energy, and the need 
to avoid the dangers which are implicit 
in the risk of future embargoes, which, 
in effect, are the peacetime equivalent of 
blockade, and this Nation does not like 
being blockaded. I would rather that we 
foung a cure for that situation within 
ourselves through cooperation between 
the President anë Congress. 

I wish the distinguished majority 
leader well on his Kansas City mini- 
convention. I have said before that I 
hope that they will not miniskirt the 
issues. The people have asked the Demo- 
crats to organize Congress. May I re- 
spectfully suggest that they should also 
organize the Democrats. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. May I say, we 
shall do our very best. It is a difficult job 
to organize Democrats, because we are 
split in so many ways and so many fash- 
ions. But as usual, we shall do our best 
to bring the divergent opinions which 
are reflected in the citizenry of this 
country under one canopy, where they 
can all be heard and given the proper 
consideration. 

It is anticipated, as stated previously, 
that Congress will adjourn sine die on 
either December 20 or December 21 at 
the latest. 

One more thing: Some suggestions 
which the distinguished Republican lead- 
er has made relative to energy proposals, 
I think, will be contained in the pro- 
posals to be advanced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson) when we get to consideration 
of the energy bill. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, has 
the Senate made any disposition of the 
nomination of Mr. Carlucci to be an am- 
bassador? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
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Senator from Wisconsin will allow me, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar begin- 
ning with New Reports. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report the nomina- 
tions. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Department of State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY'S DESK 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force, in 
the Marine Corps, and in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service, placed on the Sec- 
retary’s desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent thay the Senate 
return to the consideration of legislative 
business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmrre) is 
recognized for not to exceei 15 minutes. 
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CONGRESS SHOULD NOT BE STEAM- 
ROLLED INTO DOMINATING OR 
STRAITJACKETING THE ECON- 
OMY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable talk in the Con- 
gress and the press about the possibility 
of a 1930’s style depression. Competent 
professional polls indicate that a very 
large number of Americans, literally 
numbering in the tens of millions, expect 
that a depression of that order is likely. 

Since such a depression would be the 
most tragic kind of economic catas- 
trophe, some leading Members of Con- 
gress have proposed far-reaching meas- 
ures to prevent it, including massive pub- 
lic works programs, a super new Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to bail out 
failing businesses and to save the jobs of 
those that work for firms that are going 
under, combined with a comprehensive 
wage-price control program to freeze 
wages, prices, rents, profits, and interest 
while we work our way out of the threat- 
ened depression. 

Mr. President, while I respect the able 
men who fear a depression and advocate 
these extreme programs, I strongly op- 
pose what they propose. 

They are wrong in their analysis of 
the situation and they are very wrong, 
indeed, in how they propose to deal with 
it. 

DEPRESSION? NO! 

First, the prospect of another depres- 
sion of the kind we had in the 1930’s is 
very remote, indeed. Nothing is impossi- 
ble. But consider the differences between 
the situation now and the situation in 
the 1930’s. 

Between 1929 and 1933 total employ- 
ment fell 18 percent and nonfarm em- 
ployment fell a massive 23 percent. The 
unemployment rate rose from 3.2 per 
cent to 24.9 percent One out of every 
four persons who wanted to work was 
unemployed. 

Contrast that with the present situa- 
tion. Today unemployment has risen 
from about 4.5 to 6 percent and is likely 
to go to 7% or 8 percent. But total em- 
ployment has not gone down. It has ac- 
tually risen. 

In the most recent month for which we 
have figures it was approximately at the 
alltime high it reached in September. It 
may drop by 1 or 2 percent within the 
next year or so. But contrast that with 
the cataclysmic drop in 1929-33. And 
keep in mind this is the only postwar 
recession in which there has been no de- 
cline in nonagricultural employment. 

Stable employment is the heart of our 
economic strength. It undergirds our eco- 
nomic system. It means that the em- 
ployed man and woman, can and will 
continue to buy and to support our eco- 
nomic system. 

This is the first line of defense of our 
economic stability, but it is by no means 
the last. 

THIRTY MILLION ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

In addition to the more than 86 mil- 
lion Americans who are now at work, 
there are 30 million who are receiving 
social security and the number is grow- 
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ing. Their income is solid, stable and in- 
dexed so it suffers no inflationary erosion. 

Contrast that to the 1930’s when there 
was literally no one receiving social se- 
curity until the very end of the decade 
and even by the late thirties the recipi- 
ents were only a few hundred thousand. 

Consider an additional line of defense. 
Today when most workers lose their jobs 
they receive unemployment compensa- 
tion that covers half their pay or more. 

Some, it is true, are unemployed so long 
that they lose their unemployment com- 
pensation before they find other employ- 
ment, but this is true of less than 5 per- 
cent of the unemployed. 

In some industries, workers receive al- 
most all of their pay when they lose their 
jobs. For example, the biggest recent set- 
back in jobs has been in the auto indus- 
try. But many of these workers are re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation as 
high as 95 percent of their regular pay, 
and they receive that unemployment 
compensation for as long as a year. 

So in addition to the huge and stable 
employment this country enjoys, backed 
up by an enormous and growing number 
of social security recipients, there is sub- 
stantial income support for those laid 
off. 

In the 1930's the depression gathered 
great momentum because of the paraly- 
sis of the credit system on which Amer- 
ican business operates. Banks were fail- 
ing by the carlcad. Depositors fearing a 
loss of their savings rushed to withdraw 
their deposits and the runs on the banks 
became a panic. Bankers, of course, be- 
came extraordinarily cautious. They 
called in loans including even sound 
loans. This reduced the level of business 
activity even further. 

BANK INSURANCE—NO PANIC 


Contrast with the situation today. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
today insures all deposits in commercial 
banks up to $40,000 each, covering there- 
by some 99 percent of all deposits. Other 
Federal institutions insure deposits in 
other financial institutions. 

The Federal Reserve Board has indi- 
cated to our Joint Economic Committee 
that it stands ready to act as a lender of 
last resort to any solvent bank in the 
country. 

Results: Bankers have immensely ex- 
panded their loan operations, and while 
they may expand a little more slowly in 
coming years it is clear that with the 
solid support of our Federal system, 
there will be no financial panic and no 
significant contraction of our great cred- 
it system. 

BIG GOVERNMENT 


A final and immense line of defense is 
the colossal government involvement in 
our economy now as compared to 1930. 
In 1930 about 10 percent of our economic 
activity was on the local, State, and Fed- 
eral Government level. Today Govern- 
ment accounts for nearly 40 percent of 
our activity. More than three times as 
high a percentage of our work force is 
now working for the Government as in 
1930, and of course as the recession 
deepens that Government work force will 
either remain reasonably stable, or if the 
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Congress and President react vigorously 
it will expand. On the basis of all past ex- 
perience it will be a powerful counterre- 
cessionary influence. 

Finally there are reasons why—after 
a reasonable period of time the economy 
is likely to pick up—as it has after every 
recession since the end of World War II. 
We have suffered five previous recessions 
since then. The average length of each 
of those recessions was 9 months—de- 
cline in constant dollar GNP. None of 
them lasted more than 12 months. 

This recession has already lasted 9 
months. 

This does not make the end of the 
recession in a few months inevitable, of 
course. It could last much longer. It 
could deepen, but it is unlikely that it 
will deepen to anything like what hap- 
pened in the past. Relatively limited 
Government action now, such as stim- 
ulating the private and Government- 
assisted housing market and pushing 
urgently needed environmental pro- 
grams, can provide literally millions of 
additional jobs and the economic stimu- 
lus the economy so obviously needs. 

FREEDOM TO FAIL: NECESSARY DISCIPLINE 


And how about the far-reaching pro- 
grams of bailing out failing businesses 
and imposing across-the-board wage- 
price controls? 

Mr. President, a very big part of our 
system of economic freedom is the free- 
dom to fail. Entrepreneurs should not 
be free only to win—to achieve success 
and wealth. There has to be a price paid 
by those who do not have the compe- 
tence or the judgment, and that price is 
to go under and out. 

We have bankruptcy laws and sale and 
merger possibilities that permit a firm, 
providing goods or services for which 
there continues to be demand, to con- 
tinue under better management when 
they fail. If not, new firms under fresh 
management will enter the field, pick up 
the production and provide the jobs 
again. The jobs will not be lost unless 
the market has evaporated. And, of 
course, if the market has evaporated they 
should be lost. 

So the revival of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation would not help pre- 
serve or expand jobs. It would help pre- 
serve, if not expand, discredited failing 
management, and would tend to stifle the 
infusion of new management that might 
be more efficient. 

WAGE PRICE CONTROLS: PERMANENT STRAIT- 
JACKET 

As for wage, price, rent, interest, profit 
controls—across the board—here again 
is an action we can and should make un- 
necessary. Many of the most thoughtful 
press observers have called controls in- 
evitable. If this is so we are in very seri- 
ous trouble, indeed. 

Of course these controls are popular, 
Inflation is a painful, cruel, and anti- 
social process. Like most painful, cruel, 
and antisocial processes the impulse is 
to pass a law against it. We outlaw rob- 
bery, murder, speeding, even overpark- 
ing. Why not outlaw inflation? Why not 
pass a law against anyone increasing 
prices? 
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The answer is simple. We have tried it. 
It works temporarily, especially in war- 
time when we have the patriotic rein- 
forcement and the expectation the war 
will not last. But it has several most se- 
rious counterproductive elements in 
peacetime. 

First, when do you end it? The last 
wage-price control system ended with 
the end of so-called phase II. Phase IIT 
was a joke and a cruel one. Price con- 
trols just were not enforced. Many 
criticized the move from phase II to 
phase III including this Senator. We 
were right as things worked out, But sup- 
pose we had prevailed. We would still be 
operating in phase II. We would still 
have price and wage controls, and per- 
haps we would have them 10 or 20 years 
from now. 

There would have been no “good” time 
to end them. Whenever they came off 
there would have been a price explosion. 
And the longer we kept them on the big- 
ger the explosion when they came off. 

This would follow because of the way 
they exacerbate shortages. Drastic price 
increases are the quick, simple, free way 
to adjust to shortage. Demand for partic- 
ular goods, services, ana skilled workers 
is bound to get out of kilter as the free 
market is kept from functioning, and 
getting back in kilter is very painful and 
very inflationary, indeed. The present 
experience should underline that. 

WHY NOT PERMANENT CONTROLS? 


Well then, why not wage, price, profit, 
rent, interest controls indefinitely? 

Think what this means. As if we do not 
have enough problems now, it means a 
President and Members of Congress will 
decide in the course of time how much 
everyone and everything is worth. The 
political process not the market would 
decide how much wage earners and 
bankers and corporation executives and 
landlords and stockholders van get. 

Think how much trouble ‘ve have every 
election year with social security. Imag- 
ine the pressure on the Congress and the 
President when we have permanent, 
across-the-board universal political de- 
termination of the price of everything. 
And all of us being the frail, moral crea- 
tures we are, imagine the corruption, the 
inequity when political pressure deter- 
mines all prices, wages, profits, and so 
forth. 

Mr. President, this is no far out night- 
mare. This is a real and definite possi- 
bility. The polls show that a majority of 
the public want across-the-board wage 
and price controls right now. Some of our 
ablest and most highly respected leaders 
are calling for just this. The press say it 
is only a matter of time, maybe next 
March, maybe not until next summer. 
But with the coming of the 1976 election 
they say we are going to get it. 

QUESTIONS FOR PRICE CONTROLLERS 


Before we move on this economic 


nightmare we should have some simple 
answers from its advocates. Let them tell 


us: 

First. Will controls this time be perma- 
nent? If not, when and under what cir- 
cumstances can we end them? What is 
there to make us believe that whenever 
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they are ended, the price explosion 
would not be just as bad or worse than 
before they were imposed? 

Second. How do we assure wage earners 
that the enforcement will be as vigorous 
in holding down price increases as in 
holding down wage increases? 

Third. How do we impose profit con- 
trols without removing the prime incen- 
tive that drives the economy and disci- 
plines costs and therefore prices? 

Fourth. How do we impose permanent 
rent controls without destroying the in- 
centive for housing production as in New 
York City? 

Fifth. How do you impose controls on 
interest rates without destroying the ef- 
fectiveness of monetary policy in re- 
straining credit demands? 

Sixth. How do you provide an effective 
control of farm prices, something we 
have never had even in the World War II 
period? When we tried a modified version 
of it in phase III we had a swift and dev- 
astating shortage of meat and other 
farm products. 

SUMMARY 


Mr. President, to summarize—this free 
economy of ours is on the brink of taking 
a very long step in the direction of Fed- 
eral control and domination. 

There is great support for massive ex- 
pansion of Federal activity at a time 
when the Government at all levels has 
already undergone an expansion in the 
past 50 years that has carried it from 
constitut `g about 10 percent of the 
economy to nearly 40 percent. The cur- 
rent impetus to counteract a feared de- 
pression could push the Government to 
well over 50 percent. 

Secondly, current proposals from our 
leadership would have the Government 
bail out failing businesses in a systematic 
way that would destroy one of the most 
vital disciplinary elements in our free 
economic system, the failure of free en- 
terprise that cannot succeed. 

Thirdly, the economy may be on the 
verge of a permanent economic strait- 
jacket if the will of an apparent major- 
ity of the electorate and of the leader- 
ship of the House and Senate prevails. It 
would impose a system of across-the- 
board wage, price, profit, rent, interest 
controls from which the Nation might 
not be able to escape in the foreseeable 
future. 

Now this does not mean we do nothing. 
There are actions, decisive actions we in 
the Congress can and should take now 
There are actions the President can and 
should take now. In later speeches I will 
speak of them. But it is imperative that 
we have our eyes wide open before we 
take the plunge to a permanent Govern- 
ment domination of our economy. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator yields the floor, will he 
yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Yes, indeed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, let me say that 
I appreciate the presentation the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has made. 

The country needs the kind of infor- 
mation that he has given in this speech. 
There is too much of this tendency, as 
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the Senator pointed out, just to assume 
that everything is going haywire. 

We do have safeguards today that we 
did not have back during that deep de- 
pression, as he has pointed out. 

There is one thing I want to ask about. 
As the Senator knows, the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Dr. Burns, 
has often urged, over the years has urged, 
the establishment of a wage and price 
review board, I believe he calls it, some- 
thing of that kind. 

Now the President has some kind of 
an organization similar to that. Is it 
along the same line as Dr. Burns pro- 
poses? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Partially. 

The situation is that the present Wage 
and Price Review Board is empowered to 
look into the situation, but it cannot 
arrest the increase in prices or hold them 
up, pending hearings, and that is what 
Dr. Burns called for. He suggested we 
have a 45-day period when we could look 
at inflationary wage increases and price 
increases, and have an opportunity to 
hold hearings on them, examine them, 
and consider whether or not they were 
in the public interest. Present law does 
not permit this. 

Then, after that 45-day period, the 
union or the business would be in a posi- 
tion to move ahead with the price or 
wage increase, but at least we could focus 
on it and put pressure on the people in- 
volved not to put that increase into 
effect. 

This has worked very well in the past. 
As the Senator recalls, it worked in 
1962 with respect to steel prices, and I 
think it is something we should certainly 
try before we go all the way with a sys- 
tem of comprehensive controls that, I 
think, could be so damaging. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I understand it, 
the Wage and Price Review Board that 
Dr. Burns recommends would constantly 
gather information and make it known 
to the public and make recommendations. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As the Senator 
points out, his recommendation also 
would provide for a 45-day period within 
which Congress could look into these 
matters. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is right. And, of 
course, we could, if necessary, under nor- 
mal circumstances, act. If in a specific 
case a wage increase or a price increase 
were outrageous then Congress would 
have the information, the record, on 
which to base an action, but it would be 
a specific, limited action, not something 
that would cover the entire economy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I compliment the 
Senator on the remarks he has made. 
The Senator is a trained economist, and 
he is a practical economist. I think he 
knows more about economic matters 
than most anyone here. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. The Senator has been 
the chairman of the Banking Committee 
for a number of years now. He serves 
with me on the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, and he certainly has far more ex- 
perience than this Senator has, and a 
great deal of detailed knowledge on the 
matters I have spoken of today, so Iam 
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very flattered and I am very grateful to 
the Senator for his compliments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the Senator 
has rendered a real service in presenting 
these facts. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to ask him a ques- 
tion, if he has time? If not, I would like 
to use 2 minutes of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
recognized next, and I would like to be 
recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think I have 2 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. One minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Wisconsin has 2 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. One minute only. 

With the Senator from Alabama, I ap- 
plaud the Senator from Wisconsin for 
bringing the information here in terse, 
concrete, understandable form for the 
people of the Nation as to the agencies 
we have and the other situations that 
apply. 

I said that if we do go into a depres- 
sion it will be our own fault. But I do 
think we have got to do something more 
than we are now doing. 

My question is: This board to which 
the Senator refers, having acted in 1962 
with certain 45-day authority, does he 
propose or does he expect to propose the 
reenactment of such a plan? I sup- 
ported the present look-see advisory 
group that is looking into these matters. 
But does the Senator propose to offer 
such a bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, I do. We have 
drafted legislation along that line, and 
I expect to offer it. I have to talk to the 
leadership, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Senator SPARKMAN, as to any real- 
ism in offering it this week. But I would 
certainly offer it next year if not now. 

Mr. STENNIS. That would help to 
bring the entire picture before this coun- 
try and before this body. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) is 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I, 
too, want to join my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
Sparkman) and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Stennis) in complimenting 
the cogency and the terseness with 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin has expressed his position. 

However, while he finds fault with 
what has been advocated by the leader- 
ship in both Houses, as yet he has not 
come up with anything in the way of 
specifics. 

I would point out that it was the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS) at the last meeting of the 
Democratic conference who raised the 
cry of alarm that something must be 
done, and advanced the suggestion that 
the joint leadership of both Houses meet 
informally with the President from time 
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to time to discuss the economic situa- 
tion—a good suggestion, agreed to by the 
President and, hopefully, something will 
come out of it. 

Now, if I may discuss some of the mat- 
ters which were reported out by the 
penne? conference at the last meet- 

g: 

(1) Creating a job program and expand- 
ing unemployment benefits to mitigate the 
hardships of unemployment. 


I believe the Republican leader has 
agreed to that proposal and, if my 
memory serves me correctly, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PrRoxMIRE) has voted for legislation of 
that kind. 

(2) Reviving the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to deal with the credit needs of 


ailing businesses during times of economic 
crisis, 


I have stated that I do not think that 
Congress is the forum to which ailing 
businesses should come for relief and, I 
believe, that basically is the position of 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. Neither he nor I, if my memory serves 
me correctly, voted for relief for the 
Penn Central, voted for relief for Lock- 
heed, voted for relief for Grumman, be- 
cause if you are going to bring big busi- 
ness ailments to Congress on a happen- 
stance basis, you are putting on Congress 
a responsibility which it should not as- 
sume. I do not think that you are doing 
ailing big business a favor by having 
them come to us, to lobby and pressure 
for the purpose of getting handouts, 
loans, or whatever we want to call them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article which appeared in 
the New York Times for Sunday, Decem- 
ber 1, entitled “A New RFC Is Proposed 
for Business,” by Felix G. Rohatyn be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New RFC Is PROPOSED. FOR BUSINESS 

(By Felix G. Rohatyn) 


With the country sliding rapidly into 
what appears to be a serious recession, sug- 
gestions are being made to revive the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as part of an 
overall economic program. The Democratic 
leadership has proposed this step and has 
introduced the necessary legislation. 

Revival of the R.F.C. as part of a plan to 
get the economy on its feet is desirable with- 
out any doubt, In the Depression years of 
the 1930's, the R.F.C. played an important 
role in providing liquidity to banks and key 
industries, thereby preventing failures and a 
deepening spiral of the economic downturn. 
However, simply recreating the R.F.C. to pro- 
vide additional credit to borrowers other- 
wise unable to obtain it, would be to over- 
look key aspects of the actual role played by 
the agency and to ignore basic differences 
between the financial structure of United 
States enterprise then and now. If the R.F.C, 
is to be recreated, let it become a vital in- 
strument of economic growth and not just 
another lender of last resort. 

The R.F.C. itself was a revival, in this case 
a revival of the War Finance Corporation of 
World War I. It took place in January, 1932. 
It was charged with providing emergency 
facilities for banks and other credit institu- 
tions. It was also given broad authority to 
make loans to agricultural, commercial and 
industrial enterprises. The National City 
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Bank letter of February 1932 stated: “The 
enactment of the R.F.C. Act of Jan. 22 is 
recognition by the Government of the 
interest of all the people in supporting the 
credit granting institutions...and in 
bridging over the refinancing difficulties of 
the railways. .. .” It went on to say, “The 
object of the R.F.C. is to revive industry by 
receiving credit” 

The initial funds for the R.F.C. were to 
consist of $500-million of capital subscribed 
to by the United States Treasury and the 
authority to raise an additional $1.5-billion 
through the sale of Government guaranteed 
obligations. Conceived initially as a defen- 
sive mechanism, the corporation was not 
perceived as a possible instrument for eco- 
nomic stimulation. It was only in 1933 that 
emergency banking legislation gave the 
R.F.C. the authority to purchase bank pre- 
ferred stocks, thus enabling their capital 
base to be strengthened. 

Of approximately $%4-billion proposed 
R.F.C. expenditures for 1934, the largest por- 
tion, $1.4-billion, was earmarked for the 
purchase of bank preferred stocks, Even- 
tually the R.F.C, expanded into other areas 
through subsidiaries such as the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority, the R.F.C. Mortgage Com- 
pany and the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation. It also financed public works pro- 
grams, made industrial loans and provided 
emergency relief. 

By 1938, the R.F.C, had disbursed $10- 
billion, including approximately $4-billion to 
financial institutions, $1.5-billion to agricul- 
ture and $1-billion each to railroads and 
public works. The fears of many that the 
R.F.C. would become an instrument of 
creeping socialism or of state planning were 
unwarranted: a vast investor of public funds, 
the R.F.O. nevertheless was operated essen- 
tially along the lines of a private banking 
institution. 

This brief review should be kept in mind 
when consideration is given to the role and 
the powers of a new R.F.C. in today’s eco- 
nomic environment. Certain factors would 
appear to be the most obviously telling: 

At every level of our economy our institu- 
tions are overburdened with debt. In the 
past 10 years the debt-equity ratio of indi- 
vidual corporations has gone from 25 per 
cent to 40 per cent. Inflation and the col- 
lapse of the equity markets has accelerated 
this trend. 

The continued decline in the equity mar- 
kets has resulted in 80 per cent of New York 
Exchange stocks presently carrying a multi- 
ple of less than 10 times earnings. A majority 
of such companies haye market values of 
less than their book values. Many are un- 
able to sell equity at any reasonable price. 

The Big Board has recently estimated that 
the equity requirements of American indus- 
try for the foreseeable future could approxi- 
mate $50-billion a year. It would appear that 
1974 will produce only about $5-billion. 

The United States banking system, trying 
to keep pace with the requirements for 
credit, has itself become dangerously over- 
extended, The requirements for equity by 
the banking system may, in some ways, be 
proportionally greater than those of the in- 
dustrial sector, 

The dangers to the international banking 
system caused by the deficits of oil import- 
ing countries are too well known to require 
more than a mention, 

This environment of fragility in both the 
industrial and the financial sectors exists at 
a time of steeply declining production, 
sharply increasing unemployment and con- 
tinued inflationary pressures. The downward 
leverage, under those circumstances, would 
be vicious. 

There exists today no public instrument 
for providing the only true safety net that a 
major corporation or bank should avail it- 
self of when in difficulty—a major infusion 
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of equity capital. A massive infusion of 
credit, such as was undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in the case of the 
Franklin National Bank, will provide tem- 
porary relief to cover withdrawals by de- 
positors, It will not provide capital support 
to the bank in the case of a major default. 

An emergency loan guarantee enabled the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation to obtain 
necessary short-term credits but it did not 
resolve the company’s long-term require- 
ments; a major restructuring of its debt and 
a large infusion of new equity capital will 
be required to do this, 

At a time when loss of confidence is an 
almost palpable thing, accelerating the 
downturn of a shaky economy, a major 
bankruptcy either in the industrial or the 
financial sector is to be avoided at any rea- 
sonable cost. The R.F.C. should be the safety 
net, but the cure should be permanent. From 
its inception, it should be an instrument 
empowered to make significant equity in- 
vestments, in the form of either common or 
preferred stock, for the long-term resolution 
of financial problems. 

There will be wide opposition to such a 
thesis both on ideological and practical 
grounds, The specter of socialism will be 
raised by the conservatives and the cry of 
“big business bail-out” will be heard from 
the liberals. Serious concerns with respect to 
the governance of such an enterprise, to its 
potential political power, to the possible 
conflicts-of-interest and corruption posed by 
such a mess of capital, will have to be de- 
bated and resolved. But the need for the 
enterprise would appear to be sufficiently 
great to outweigh the drawbacks. 

In addition to being an investor of last 
resort empowered to make equity infusions 
into banks or industrial enterprises deemed 
to be “in the public interest,” the RF.C. 
could become a catalyst of stimulation in 
many areas. If a Manhattan-type project in 
the area of energy is ever undertaken, as is 
clearly required, the R.F.C. could play B 
major role as an investor, risk-sharer, lender 
and guarantor in a variety of projects. Al- 
though state-regulater concerns such as utl- 
ities should perhaps not be eligible tmvest- 
ments, the financing of massive generating 
facilities, the output of which would be 
shared by various grids, could be considered. 
Construction of over $20-billion worth of 
generating capacity has been canceled so far 
this year, its effect to be felt years from now. 

There can be no denying that such an or- 
ganization, with the type of wide-ranging 
freedom described above, can be perceived 
as a first step toward state planning of the 
economy, Yet the time may have come for 
a public debate on this subject. Our econ- 
omy is today subjected to certain traumas 
which have nothing to do with the result of 
free market interaction. The oil cartel and 
the prices of other basic commodities that 
directly affect our economy such as phos- 
phates and alumina are the result of politi- 
cal rather than economic decisions, and are 
totally beyond our control. 

At a time when the oil producing coun- 
tries are levying an initial tax of $60-billion 
a year on the rest of the world, the United 
States has become capital-poor. The possi- 
ble impact on this country’s welfare, as well 
as its security, of foreign control of major 
enterprises has not been evaluated. The 
premise that, under such circumstances, 
the country has to husband its resources 
more carefully, allocate them more prudently 
and match its financial capabilities with its 
social priorities would appear to be worth 
considering. What many will call state plan- 
ning would, to the average family, be no more 
than prudent budgeting. 

There are many who believe that long-range 
economic planning, at the Federal level will 
become a necessity. A plan without instru- 
ments to bring it to reality, however, is sim- 
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ply one more piece of paper. The R.F.C. could 
be one of the key instruments in this kind of 
approach, By injecting equity capital where 
none is available in quantity, it could facili- 
tate major-restructuring for the public pur- 
pose. 

For instance, if a merger of Pan American 
World Airways and Trans World Airlines ap- 
pears to be nationally desirable, a $250-mil- 
lion equity investment in the merged com- 
pany could accomplish much. It could cause 
the lenders of both corporations to convert 
some of their debt to equity, or reduce carry- 
ing charges or stretch out maturities. It could 
insure the merged company’s «bility to ride 
through the storm, achieve its savings and ef- 
ficiencies and ultimately be profitable enough 
to provide a fair return to the investors 
(including the R.F.C.), a viable employer 
and pass some savings on in lower fares. 

The R.F.C. should, thus, become a perma- 
nent part of our economic establishment, not 
just as a last-ditch creditor but as a vibrant 
instrument of both rescue as well as stimu- 
lus. It need not, and should not, be a per- 
manent investor in any one particular en- 
terprise. It should only remain as an investor, 
either as a part-owner or creditor, until such 
time as it can, in the public interest, divest 
itself of the enterprise in which it invests 
and this investment is eligible for normal 
market channels or until the markets are 
capable of performing their function. The 
R.F.C., therefore, should, in effect, become a 
revolving fund—hopefully a profitable one— 
which steps in where no alternatives are 
available and which steps out when the pub- 
lic interest has been served and normal 
market forces can again operate. 

An initial capitalization of $5-billion in 
common stock subscribed to by the Treas- 
ury, and the authority to issue up to $10- 
billion in United States guaranteed obliga- 
tions would provide a major safety factor to 
the economy in the coming times of peril, as 
well as simultaneously taking pressure of 
the banking system. These obligations could 
provide a logical investment for the surplus 
dollars of oil-producing countries. 

Financing the capital subscription should 
come from the private sector. It could take 
the form of a levy of 1 per cent of pretax 
profits of all enterprises earning over $i- 
million per annum. This would reimburse the 
Treasury's subscription in less than five 
years. 

The R.F.C. should combine public purpose 
with prudent business practice and, with 
the proper leadership and oversight, should 
accomplish both to the ultimate benefit of 
the tax payers. 

Its own board of directors should include 
the secretary of the Treasury, the chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, the 
chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve System. With a large audience gazing 
over its shoulder, its management will have 
to practice a degree of asceticism and con- 
form to standards of an extraordinarily high 
order. We should not despair of that possi- 
bility, however. Other agencies have been 
held to such standards * * * the R.F.C. not 
to be able to do the same. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. The idea of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation being 
reconstituted lies in the fact that it did 
operate at a profit, that it did help ailing 
business, and it did so on a basis of wide- 
spread knowledge, know-how, and the 
technical knowledge to be able to under- 
stand all facets of the requests to be 
made for them. 

Frankly, I do not want to see Pan 
American come to Congress for a sub- 
sidy. I do not want to see TWA come to 
Congress for a subsidy. But both need 
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help, so where should they go? The only 
place I can think of in this instance or in 
these instances it a reconstituted Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

(3) Establishing credit procedures so as to 
allocate credit on a priority basis in the light 
of the Nation’s critical needs. 


I believe the Republican leader (Mr. 
Hvucu Scorr) indicated his assent to this 
particular proposal and, I believe, that 
this is the attitude of the Senate as a 
whole. I do not know what the position of 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is, but I think he is in accord with the 
proposal of this kind. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator indicate—I missed that 
last—what was that? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Establishing credit 
procedures so as to allocate credit on a 
priority basis in the light of the Nation’s 
critical needs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, I have some 
ideas along that line. Of course, in gen- 
eral, I think the notion is all right, but I 
think we might have a, little difference of 
opinion on specifics. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was just speaking 
in general. I was speaking in specifics 
on (1) about unemployment benefits and 
a job program. 

(4) Implementing mandatory allocations 
and, if need be, the equitable rationing of 
energy, enforcing other conservation meas- 
ures, including a basic 55-miles per hour 
speed law and reducing wastage in the util- 
ity and other industrial fields to the end 
that dependency on foreign sources of petro- 
leum can be reduced by 1 million barrels per 
day as the President has suggested. 


But he has not recommended it. He has 
thought it worth considering and, I think, 
that the 1 million barrels of oil per day 
reduction is the least that we can do to 
cut down on the imports of petroleum. 

The Republican leader was correct this 
morning when he said that we were 
coasting along, we were not aware of the 
fact, I think, the possibility, at least, that 
an energy crisis might confront us this 
winter because, let me remind my col- 
leagues, that what the OPEC turns off 
they can turn on and turn off again, and 
they can use it for political, economic 
and other leverages. 

So, frankly, I would like to see ration- 
ing reimposed. I would like to see the 
speed limit observed. And while I am 
against the proposal of some of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers that the tax on gasoline 
be raised 10 cents a gallon, 20 cents, 25 
cents, 30 cents a gallon, I would be glad 
to reconsider my position in the light of 
an overall package which would be spe- 
cific and which would face up to the 
difficulties which confront this Nation 
today. 

We ought to be through with generali- 
ties and volunteerism because neither will 
work and if the people of this country 
think they are going to slide through 
because the oil is pouring out of our ears 
at the moment, they are mistaken, be- 
cause what we are facing is a new era, a 
new time, a change and we are going to 
have to modify our life concepts accord- 
ingly. 

So I hope that something specific along 
these lines, as well as the others which I 
mentioned, can be done. 
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Now, No. 5: 

formulating a system under which, when 
needed as a last resort, effective controls can 
be imposed to encompass prices, wages, rents, 
and profits, and high interest rates, assuring 
that such a system is developed and en- 
forced fairly and equitably and without dis- 
crimination in terms of the overall needs of 
the Nation. 


This is a generality, but I think the 
concept is plain as to what is meant. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin has raised some very pertinent 
questions and points as to how he would 
apply each of these factors under such a 
program, but I would point out that the 
key sentence, or the key part of the sen- 
tence in 5 is, “when needed as a last 
resort,” then effective controls ought to 
be considered. 

The Senator was correct when the 
Senator said that during Phase II wage 
and price controls worked and that as 
soon as they were lifted everything went 
through the roof and still is going 
through the roof. It may happen again. 
I do not like wage, price, rent, profit, in- 
terest rate controls, but I do not like 12.2- 
percent inflation, I do not like 6.2-percent 
unemployment, and I do not like the 
trend in both areas which is up. 

I think that the American people are 
looking to Congress for relief and initia- 
tives. 

The Senator mentioned there would be 
more Federal control. Yes, there would 
be, because on the basis of the last de- 
pression in 1933—and I livea through 
that depression, as did the Senator, I 
knew what it was having a master’s de- 
gree and not being able to get a job 
washing dishes, and that depression has 
moulded my social philosophy. What did 
the Government do to cure that depres- 
sion, insofar as it was cured prior to the 
war? Why, it brought in social security, 
unemployment insurance, all these other 
protections. The Government just could 
not keep out, and the result of that is we 
have too much centralized Government 
today; too much. 

But we cannot turn the clock back, so 
we better face up to the reality of what 
the people expect from us and try to do 
something accordingly and do it on the 
basis of specifics, because the time for 
action, if it is not past, is almost upon 
us, and, as I said before, we know for 
whom the bells are tolling. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
yield to me before yielding the floor? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to say that 
I am in agreement with most of the 
specifics that the Senator has mentioned. 

I go along with the Senator on the idea 
of the reconstituted Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. It did a tremendous 
job when it was in force before and I 
think it could do a job again. 

I certainly believe that every effort 
ought to be made with reference to cut- 
ting down the unemployment, certainly 
preventing it from becoming more and 
more. 

I do not go along with the Senator on 
the idea of allocation of credit. Now, 
there can be some form of allocation, 
but it is something that will have to be 
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worked out on the basis of policy by the 
Federal Reserve Board rather than spe- 
cifically moving ahead of time on what 
those allocations of credit are going to 
be. In other words, it would be a policy 
action carried out as the need arises 
without actual action ahead of time. 

I believe that we ought to be greatly 
concerned with the job situation and I 
think we ought to follow the recom- 
mendations which I understand the 
President has made, whether he has sent 
the request here or not, of public employ- 
ment in order to help relieve that 
situation. 

I remember the old WPA days and I 
know what a job it did. We used to make 
a lot of jokes about people leaning on 
their shovels and raking leaves, things 
of that kind. Nevertheless it was a tre- 
mendous force pulling out of that terri- 
ble depression through which we lived 
back in the early 1930's. 

It took bold action on the part of 
President Roosevelt at that time. I re- 
member the inaugural address that he 
made in 1932 when he first came to the 
Presidency. As I recall, it was only 12 
minutes long. I stood on the sidewalk in 
my home town and listened to it on the 
radio from a store inside and I remember 
when he said: 

We have nothing to fear but fear itself. 


Then he went on and said: 
I don’t know what we will do, but we'll 


try something, if it doesn’t work we'll throw 
it away and try something else. 


That is the kind of determination I 
think we need again in this country and 
I believe we can have it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say that the 
Senator not only lived during the depres- 
sion in Alabama, but the Senator served 
in the Congress during the depression. 

I recall President Roosevelt saying— 
and I was only one among thousands 
without a job and no hope—what the 
Senator has said and saying also on a 
later occasion: 


We will drive the money lenders from the 
temple. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I remember that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And in Montana in 
those days, if one wanted to get a crowd, 
al President Roosevelt had to do was 
announce a fireside chat. No TV, but 
radio, and we turned out by the hundreds 
and sometimes by the thousands. Why? 
Because we were looking for leadership 
and initiative. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And he gave it to us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And he gave it to us. 

And that is what the people expect 
today from the President and from the 
Congress, working together. 

Mr. President, I am delighted with 
what the Senator said about his support 
on a reconstituted RFC. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
I say just this further. In the early days 
of the depression, I was a young lawyer, 
and I remember that I made practically 
nothing. I remember the hardships. My 
wife got a job as a schoolteacher. She 
taught for $60 a month. That was prac- 
tically what we lived on, that and the 
credit that was extended to us by a 
neighbor who had a little store who would 
let us buy the food that we needed on 
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time, and it ran for a long time until 
we worked out of that. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Memories remain. 

May I say that my wife, a high school 
teacher in Butte—I was going with her at 
the time, she was not my wife then— 
cashed her insurance to put me through 
school. 

I thought I had two job offers after I 
graduated, one paid $75 a month—they 
make that much in a day now—the other 
paid $80. I lost both of them and I got 
a job then as a graduate assistant at the 
University of Montana for $25 a month 
for 10 months and I had to teach two 
pretty big freshman classes 5 days a 
week, One could not get a job in those 
days. 

When I look at the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Sparkman) and the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire) and the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), 
all who know far more about the tech- 
nicalities of the economic situation which 
confronts the Nation today than I do, I 
am impressed because it indicates an 
interest, but what I am asking for is 
specifics—specifics—specifics and leader- 
ship—leadership on the part of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and co- 
operation with him on the part of the 
Congress. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield a 
half minute? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to say this, with- 
out getting into the specifics. The Sena- 
tor from Montana has been one who has 
been pounding, pounding, pounding on 
this problem, and offering concrete sug- 
gestions and exercising leadership, the 
sound kind, the necessary kind, even 
though we might not agree with all that 
he has said. 

I think he is so correct in stating that 
we are being forced into a new era. We 
are being forced with new problems. We 
can solve them. I do not believe we have 
much more time. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think we can solve 
them, but we have to work together and 
face up to realities. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield, I want to congratulate the Senator 
on an excellent presentation. I know how 
deeply he feels. I do think that the de- 
bate we have had so far indicates that 
there is some unfortunate misconception 
about the kind of situation we face. 

There is no question that Roosevelt 
was a very great leader. There is no ques- 
tion he gave this country the kind of in- 
spiration, leadership, action and speci- 
fics that we needed at the time he came 
into power. 

I do believe we have to take a look at 
the economic situation then and now. It 
is entirely different now. We do not need 
the kind of action now that we needed 
then. We do need action, action that 
might be more difficult to take for various 
reasons. 

I think we ought to do our best to stim- 
ulate that action in the private sector. 
That is why housing can be so helpful. 
We are 1 million housing starts below 
what we had about a year ago. If we can 
stimulate economic activity in this area, 
it means we are putting to work idle re- 
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sources. It is not inflationary, because 
unemployment is now over 12 percent in 
the construction trades. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Montana has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator 1 minute under morning business. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think there are 
specific actions we can take. We dis- 
cussed the wage-price situation. Ihave a 
bill which I intend to introduce, as I told 
the Senator, within a few days, or if the 
Senator from Alabama thinks it would 
be more realistic I shall introduce it next 
year. 

I do think we have a strong difference 
of opinion on the RFC. The difference is 
that I do not think Pan American and 
Penn Central should come to the Con- 
gress or to a new administrative agency, 
either one. After all, if they cannot make 
it, that is it. 

If the Congress decided not to go along 
on some of these individual corporate 
bailout proposals that have been before 
us, it is not because we thought they 
should go somewhere else in the Govern- 
ment. It is because we thought they 
should stand on their own feet. When we 
do that, we do not destroy jobs. If the 
demand is there, it means that the jobs 
will be taken up by competitors who are 
more efficient. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, may I say that even there you have 
Government interested in Pan American 
and TWA. What about the postal rates? 
What about the price they pay for land- 
ing rights in foreign countries compared 
to what foreign countries pay in this 
country? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We have the diffi- 
culties in which Pan Am and perhaps 
TWA find themselves at the present 
time. So the Government has a 
responsibility. 

The Senator mentioned housing. Who 
is putting up the money to get housing 
going, when and if it gets going? The 
unemployment rate in housing is closer 
to 20 percent in the construction in- 
dustry than it is to 12 percent. 

Did we not pass a $3 billion bill not 
so long ago, by means of which, under 
favored interest rates, the housing in- 
dustry and the timber industry—which 
is in a slump, a decline, a recession— 
could be helped, so that they could 
recover? 

The Government is in everything too 
much, but it is in there, so we have 
to make the best of it. The Govern- 
ment is in because of the depression of 
1933, when the safeguards that the Sen- 
ator talks about were created and which 
up to this time have kept the lid on, so 
to speak—perhaps the cap on the bottle 
of recession—up to a certain point. 

In 1933, there were no means by which 
the Government could help the people. 
President Roosevelt came in, and legis- 
lation was enacted, even though ihe RFC 
was inaugurated by President Hoover 
in 1931, a revival of a World War I 
agency which did not become effective 
until 1932 or 1933. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McIntyre). The 3 minutes of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin have expired. 
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ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, for not to exceed 15 
minutes, with statements therein lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, I just 
want to make this very brief statement 
with reference particularly to the hous- 
ing situation, which the Senator has 
mentioned. 

We did enact a very fine housing law. 
Secretary Lynn called me after that con- 
ference report and congratulated me 
upon our getting out such a good housing 
act. But has it been implemented? 

The Senator from Wisconsin will re- 
call that in conference, after a very hard 
struggle—by the way, that conference 
lasted for 5 weeks, meeting morning, 
noon, and night, as the Senator will re- 
call—we finally continued two programs 
that the administration was dead set 
against—that is, the 235 and 236 pro- 
grams. 

Has anything been done on those pro- 
grams? Those two programs have not 
been utilized. It could be done with a 
minimum effect on the budget. They 
should be used. 

Talking about the slump in housing, I 
sometimes think that housing is respon- 
sible for more employment than most of 
us realize, going back into the woods, 
where the logs are cut, and down into 
the bowels of the earth, where the min- 
erals are found. We have a tremendous 
slump in that industry now. 

We are not building as many homes as 
we should be. The best way I know of to 
stimulate that right now would be to 
activate the 235 or 236 programs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
agree with what the Senator from Ala- 
bama has just said. 

I think there are two points to which 
we should be very sensitive in housing, 
No. 1 is that it is not true that most of 
the money in housing, even in Govern- 
ment-assisted housing, comes from the 
public sector. It comes from the private 
individual. 

In the 235 program to which the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has referred, the in- 
dividual will pay the entire amortization 
part of the loan, and pay part of the in- 
terest. So that is largely a privately fi- 
nanced program. The Federal Govern- 
ment puts up a small proportion of the 
total cost of the housing and the interest. 

This is true of the 236 program. In the 
conventional program, the Federal Goy- 
ernment puts up nothing. We put up in- 
surance, but this is carried on in the 
private sector, with the disciplines of the 
private sector, with the profit motive and 
the other motives working to keep it ef- 
ficient and without inflationary pressure, 
because we have available resources. 

The trouble is, as the Senator pointed 
out, that we have enacted these pro- 
grams, the funds are available, and the 
program could be put into effect, but the 
administration simply refuses to move 
ahead. That has been true week after 
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week and month after month and year 
after year. 

Since January of 1973, we have had a 
moratorium on Government-assisted 
housing. The monetary policy has re- 
sulted in a situation in which interest 
rates are so high that conventional hous- 
ing has been crucified, too. 

We have the resources and the man- 
power, and we should move ahead, It can 
be largely in the private sector and can 
be without a gigantic Government pro- 
gram, It seems to me that it is an ex- 
cellent way to move ahead, to proceed. 
There are other specifics with which I 
hope to come up in the future. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have listened to this colloquy with great 
interest. Speaking as a conservative Re- 
publican, I find myself in a great deal 
of agreement with what has been said. 

In fact, this morning, on a national 
television show, I suggested that the 
President put Air Force I in the hangar 
for about 8 months and stay home and 
pay attention to our domestic problems. 
I hope he will do that. 

I agree with what has been said about 
this country needing leadership. Whether 
the leadership is going to produce any- 
thing or not is beside the point, I think 
we need to be told where we are, what 
the dangers are, and where we will find 
ourselves if we continue the way we are. 

Mr. President, I can remember the de- 
pression of the 1920’s and 1930's very 
vividly. I made $15 a week and ran a 
business that did not make any money 
for 5 years. But we did not have to lower 
salaries or have to fire anybody. That 
is not easy to do. I lived in a part of the 
country that really was not seriously af- 
fected by the Great Depression. 

I am not one of those conservatives 
who voted for a Lockheed loan, or a 
Grumman loan, or to help Penn Central, 
and I do not intena to help Pan Ameri- 
can or any other airline, other than by 
urging the Government to do those things 
we already can do and which the major- 
ity leader has mentioned. 

I just want to leave one little word 
of warning as we go into the end of this 
Congress and the beginning of the next 
Congress. We are going to be sorely 
tempted to try things that we have tried 
before which have never worked. There 
is no way that wage and price controls 
will work. They never have worked, since 
the days of Babylon, and they tried them, 
too. 

I just want to remind my colleagues 
that in spite of the leadership that 
Franklin Roosevelt gave in the 1930's, we 
still had 17 million people out of work 
in 1939, It took World War II to end 
the depression that started in Austria 
in 1928—started in Austria when the 
Austrians were doing precisely what we 
are doing in this Congress and have been 
doing in this Congress for 40 years, 
through Republicans and Democrats 
alike—spending money we do not have. 
There is no way in the world that is going 
to work. 

So I think Congress has a charge in 
front of it, Let us really work on these 
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budgets. I do not care whether it is mili- 
tary or space, both of which are very 
close to my heart, or whether it is HEW 
or what it is. It is time that we told 
the American people that being broke is 
a lot worse than having to cut down on 
a few programs here and there. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The proposals ad- 
vanced by the Senator from Montana 
this morning may or may not be the 
answer I do not know. But I think it is 
mandatory that we attempt something, 
that we let the people of the Nation know 
that we are aware of the problems and 
are trying to find ways and means to 
face up to them. 

I have no compunction in stating that, 
in my opinion, people like Senator Prox- 
MIRE and Senator SPARKMAN know far 
more about economics than I do. I have 
no doubt about their desire to do some- 
thing. But I hope we do not wait too long 
before we come forth with proposals, not 
necessarily in this session, but at least 
lay the groundwork, so that the first 
things we might be able to face up to in 
the next session would be the tackling of 
specific problems on which the people 
are crying out for us to help them. 

Time is running short. The coal strike, 
if it is not settled, is going to further in- 
crease unemployment. The President has 
indicated that when unemployment 
reaches 6.5 percent, he has alternative 
plans. I am afraid that he is going to 
have to put them into operation. 

Inflation shows no signs of abating. Sa 
we have a problem which is up, up, and 
about which we should do something. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
could not agree more with the Senator. 
I think that, above all, we need evidence 
of leadership. 

I might mention to the Senator one 
specific item with which we might get on. 
We have an energy crisis facing us, and 
we will have one regardless of how much 
fuel comes into this country. We now 
have five committees of Congress to deal 
with energy. I have talked with the Sen- 
ator about this. I am not urging that this 
committee or that committee or the 
other committee take charge of it; but 
there should be only one committee in 
Congress interested in total energy, not 
five, and we should not have committee 
chairmen running around this country 
making politics out of energy. We should 
be doing something in this body about 
getting more gasoline, new sources of 
energy, better use of the atom, better use 
of the things that have been coming to us 
from the space program. 

I do not offer this as a matter of criti- 
cism, I know that the Senator is asking 
for help as to where we might go, and I 
think this is one area that we could land 
on with all five feet, instead of getting 
just one “vot up. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am very much 
aware of the problem. I am trying to 
work out something. Something has to 
be done. Some action has to be taken, 
and if agreement cannot be reached, 
some action will be taken, and taken 
soon. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield for just 1 minute. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD, Surely. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say to my good 
friend from Montana that I think that 
the essence of leadership is to make spe- 
cific proposals of the kind that he has 
made. It is easy to disagree with what- 
ever proposals are made, to tear them 
down, denounce them, show why they 
will not work or why they are inappropri- 
ate. It is much harder to come up with 
specific proposals, I think that the Sen- 
ator from Montana has made it plain 
today why he is an excellent leader, why 
we all have such respect for him. 

I hope that my criticism of some of the 
proposals that he has made—I agree 
with some—does not give him the im- 
pression that I am in any way critical of 
him. I think he is a fine leader, he would 
not be as good a leader as he is. 

I think the debate this morning hes 
been helpful for me and helpful for 
other members of Congress, and will be 
very useful for the country. I think we 
should try to proceed on a Vigorous eco- 
nomic program, but not the program the 
Senator from Montana has proposed. We 
may modify it one way or the other, but 
the more we know about it, debate it, dis- 
cuss it, and become familiar with it, the 
more rapidly and efficiently we can pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I say to the distin- 
guished Senator that I did not take the 
criticism personally. I thought that the 
Senator was performing a service, as he 
always has, because no one in this Cham- 
ber, in my opinion, speaks with better 
expertise on things economic that does 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE). I thought it was good to have a 
colloquy of this sort. I am delighted that 
it was carried on with such sincerity and 
seriousness. 

I think that the Senator from Wis- 
consin is to be commended and compli- 
mented for raising the issue and, as al- 
ways, expressing his opinions as honestly 
and as candidly as he knows how. I com- 
mend him. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Marks, one of his secre- 
taries. 

APPROVAL OF BILL 

A message from the President of the 
United States stated that on Novem- 
ber 29, 1974, he had approved and signed 
the bill (S. 3204) to eliminate discrimi- 
nation based on sex in the youth pro- 
grams offered by the Naval Sea Cadet 
Corps, 


TXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. JOHNSTON) 
laid before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations which, with the 
exception of two which were ordered held 
at the desk, were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of November 26, 1974, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, on November 27, 
1974, received a message from the House 
of Representatives, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 17468. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 17506. An act to adjust price support 
for tobacco under the Agricultural Act of 
1949. 


The message also announced that the 
House has agreed to House Resolution 
1478 commemorating and honoring the 
memory of the Honorable Winston S. 
Churchill, honorary citizen of the United 
States of America and citizen of the 
world, on the 100th anniversary of his 
birth. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following House bills were each 
read twice by their titles and referred 
as indicated: 

HER. 17468. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations; and 

H.R. 17506. An act to adjust price support 
for tobacco under the Agricultural Act of 
1949; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of November 26, 1974, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF) 
announced that on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 27, 1974, he signed the following en- 
rolled bills: 

S. 3202. An act to amend the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963 to pro- 
vide for the extension of coverage and to fur- 
ther effectuate the enforcement of such Act; 

H.R. 342. An act to authorize the District 
of Columbia to enter into the Interstate 
Agreement on Qualification of Educational 
Personnel, and to amend the Practice of Psy- 
chology Act and the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act; 

H.R. 15580. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R, 17503. An act to extend the authoriza- 
tions of appropriations in the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 for one year, to transfer the Re- 
habilitation Services Administration to the 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to make certain technical and 
clarifying amendments, and for other pur- 
poses; to amend the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
for the blind; to strengthen the program au= 
thorized thereunder; and to provide for the 
convening of a White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on November 27, 1974, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 3202) to amend the farm 
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Labor Contractor Registration Act of 
1963 to provide for the extension of cov- 
erage and to further effectuate the en- 
forcement of such act. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. JoHnston) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER 

CORPORATION 

A letter from the Vice President, Govern- 
ment and Public Affairs, National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation, transmitting, pursu-~ 
ant to law, a report on total itemized reve- 
nues and expenses, revenues and expenses of 
each train operated, and revenue and total 
expenses attributable to each railroad over 
which service is provided for the month of 
August 1974 (with an accompanying report). 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
REPORT OF THE NATIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER 

CORPORATION 

A letter from the Vice President, Govern- 
ment and Public Affairs, National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the average number 
of passengers per day on board each train 
operated, and the on-time performance at the 
final destination of each train operated, by 
route and by railroad, for the month of Octo- 
ber 1974 (with an accompanying report). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 
REPORT OF THE OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT 

CORPORATION 

A letter from the President, Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the Annual Report of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation for 
fiscal year 1974 (with an accompanying re- 
port). Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS OTHER THAN 
TREATIES ENTERED INTO BY THE UNITED 
STATES 
A letter from the Assistant Legal Adviser 

for Treaty Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, international 
agreements other than treaties entered into 
by the United States within 60 days after 
the execution thereof (with accompanying 
papers). Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES SUBMIT- 
TED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the Senate of No- 
vember 26, 1974, the following reports 
of committees were received on Novem- 
ber 27, 1974: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with an amendment: 

5.3394. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 93-1299). 

By Mr. McIntyre, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. 1988. A bill to extend on an interim 
basis the jurisdiction of the United States 
over certain ocean areas and fish in order 
to protect the domestic fishing industry, 
and for other purposes, together with mi- 
nority views (Rept, No. 93-1300). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 
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By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 4197. A bill to authorize United States 
payment to the United Nations for expenses 
of the United Nations peacekeeping forces 
in the Middle East, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

§,4198. A bill for the relief of Danesh 
Deally, wife Edalin, and 2 children Andrew 
and Angela. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 4197. A bill to authorize U.S. 
payment to the United Nations for 
expenses of the United Nations peace- 
keeping forces in the Middle East, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING FORCES IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST AUTHORIZATION ACT 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, with the 
cease-fire on the Egyptian-Israel front 
last October, the U.N. Security Council 
authorized the creation of the 1974 
Emergency Force in the Middle East— 
UNEF, Likewise, in May 1974, with 
Israeli-Syrian disengagement, the Secu- 
rity Council authorized the U.N. Dis- 
engagement Observer Force—UNDOF. 

Following the Security Council author- 
ization of UNEF, the U.N. General As- 
sembly appropriated $30 million for the 
first 6-month period and authorized the 
Secretary-General to make commitments 
of up to $5 million per month for a pe- 
riod which had been subsequently ex- 
tended to November 30, 1974. UNDOF 
has been funded and staffed by borrow- 
ing resources from UNEF and the U.N. 
Truce Supervision Organization— 
UNTSO—the latter having been estab- 
lished after the 1948 war in the Middle 
East. 

The expenses for UNEF were appor- 
tioned among the U.N. members by a 
complex formula which recognized the 
special responsibilities of the Security 
Council under the Charter for maintain- 
ing the peace and implicitly endorsed the 
principle of collective responsibility of 
all members for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. The U.S. 
assessment for the first year was $17.3 
million, or 28.895 percent. 

The U.S. Department of State pro- 
posed legislation on December 3, 1974, 
which would have authorized funding 
for UNEF from appropriations to the 
Department of State. However, the Con- 
gress instead made funds available for 
the U.S. contribution to UNEF from the 
$2.2 billion appropriated under the au- 
thority of the Emergency Security As- 
sistance Act of 1973—Public Law 93-199. 
No further funds are now available from 
this source. 

Recently, UNEF was extended through 
April 24, 1975. Last Friday UNDOF was 
extended for 6 months. Since it is in the 
national interest of the United States 
that both UNEF and UNDOF continue 
their vital peacekeeping role in the 
Middle East, I am introducing legislation 
today which would enable the United 
States to be in a position to pay its as- 
sessed share as soon as possible after the 
new requirements are presented to the 
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members by the U.N. this month. There- 
fore, I urge the Senate to move with dis- 
patch in approving the legislation I have 
introduced. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 4160 


At the request of Mr. McGovern, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HucHes), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
pick), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. AzourEzK), ihe Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. METCALF), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. CLARK), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. YOUNG) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 4160, a bill 
to provide for the purchase of animals 
and animal food products for use in for- 
eign and domestic food relief programs, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 4163 


At the request of Mr. Barn, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 4163, a bill to 
amend Title IX of the Education Amend- 


mens of 1972. 
S. 4187 


At the request of Mr. MONDALE, . the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
Liams) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
4187, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide tax relief 
to low- and middle-income taxpayers, 
to increase revenues from other tax 
sources, and to provide increased incen- 
tives for expanded investment. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


TRADE REFORM ACT OF 1974— 
HR. 10710 


AMENDMENT NO. 1999 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 


OIL DIVESTITURE AMENDMENT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, those who 
see deregulation as the solution to the 
natural gas shortage seem to me to be 
living in a dream world. 

Perhaps, somewhat more gas would 
flow at $2 per million eubie feet than 
has at the national average of 26 cents. 

But there would not be enough. 

As the OPEC cartel taught us, those 
with monopoly power have an interest 
in keeping their product scarce—scarce 
enough to keep prices high. We all know 
OPEC’s response when high prices 
caused a drop in world oil demand— 
they cut back production to keep prices 
up. 

And students of this industry will tell 
you the same thing is likely to happen 
with deregulation of natural gas. 

This is not a competitive industry. 

It is an industry dominated by a hand- 
ful of companies—all combined in nu- 
merous joint ventures. They bid on 
leases together. Develop—or do not de- 
velop—together. Build pipelines to- 
gether. Swap production with each other. 
About the only place there has been 
true competition in recent years was on 
the oil side—in retailing. This came from 
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independent retailers, thousands of 
whom were wiped out by the majors dur- 
ing last year’s shortage. 

As most of you know, when we talk 
about the structure of the natural gas 
industry, we are talking about the large 
integrated major petroleum companies. 
The top 10 producers of natural gas in 
1971 were: Exxon, Shell, Amoco, Gulf, 
Phillips, Mobil, Texaco, Union, Atlantic 
Richfield and Continental Oil. With two 
additions, these firms accounted for the 
top 4 slots in terms of concentration in 
each of the 6 major producing areas in 
the United States. The 8 largest were the 
same in 1972 and in 1971. With one ex- 
ception, they were the same in 1971- and 
1972 as 15 years earlier. The exception 
was absorbed by a major. 

When measuring the concentration of 
ownership of uncommiited reserves—the 
market into which a pipeline goes when 
seeking to buy gas—the figures also show 
concentration. 

As of June 30, 1972, four oil companies 
controlled 92.3 percent of the uncom- 
mitted gas reserves onshore in Southern 
Louisiana, 100 percent of the Federal and 
State offshore uncommitted reserves in 
the Texas Gulf and 80 percent in the 
Permian Basin. Those are the richest 
sources of natural gas now producing. 

As you know, Mr. President, concen- 
tration ratios are most frequently quoted 
as the percentage of the market con- 
trolled by the top eight companies. As 
table 1 shows—which I ask unanimous 
consent be printed at this point in the 
Recorpd—shows for the major producing 
areas, the 8-firm concentration of own- 
ership of uncommitted reserves ranges 
from 74,9 to 100 percent. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.—CONCENTRATION OF THE AVAILABLE NEW GAS 
SUPPLIES AS OF DEC 31, 1971 AND JUNE 30, 1972 i 


[Percentage of reported uncommitted reserves controlled by 4 
and 8 largest producers] è 


Dec. 31, 1971 


June 30, 1972 
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1 Concentration ratios are based on individual company fe- 
serve reports. To the extent that 2 or more companies report 
pro rata ownership shares of jointly held leases for which there 
is a single operation, the concentration ratios tend to under- 
estimate the actual degree of seller concentration. 

2 Reports were obtained from 79 large producers. These 
producers provide most of the gas sold to interstate pipelines 
(e.g., in 1971 the top 22 supplied over 70 percent of all interstate 
gas). Nevertheless, to the extent that nonreporting small 
producers may have had significant volumes, the ratios reported 
here tend to slightly overstate actual market concentration. 

š Combined concentration ratios for the south Louisiana area 
are not available. Onshore represents 44 percent of the total, 
oitshore (Federal) 53 percent, and offshore (State) 3 percent. 

‘Combined concentration ratios for the Texas gulf coast area 
are not available. Onshore represents 47 percent of the total 
offshore (Federal) 51 percent, and offshore (State) 2 percent. 

š Does not include 26 000,000,000 ft * in North Slope reserves 
reported in the aggragate for ali companies by 1 producer. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, most econ- 
omists—facing figures such as these— 
would question the competitiveness of an 
industry. But the data goes on. 

Another way to look at the real world 
is to examine the four-firm concentration 
of uncommitted reserves that a pipeline 
may face when it goes out to buy in its 
own area, 

Table 2, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point, shows 
that the 16 major pipelines faced a four- 
firm concentration ratio ranging from 45 
to 81 percent in June of 1972. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TABLE 2.—CONCENTRATION OF AVAILABLE NATURAL GAS 
RESERVES, BY PIPELINE SUPPLY AREA, JUNE 30, 1972 


4-firm 
supply 
concen- 
tration 


Percent 
of 1971 
supply 
for each 
Pipeline area 
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(percent) Major supply areas 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, another 
dulling force on competition in this in- 
dustry is the joint bidding on Federal 
leases which is so popular, This, of 
course, means that the partners make 
joint decisions on when to drill explora- 
tory wells, when to drill developmental 
wells and when to produce. More than 
that, that each have a pretty good idea 
of how much gas each one controls. 
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Table 3, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be inserted, is most instructive 
on that. You will note, for example, that 
while Mobil made only 8 independent 
bids, it bid jointly with Pennzoil, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, Mesa, Burmah, 
Gulf, and Ashland 103 times from De- 
cember 1970 to December 1972. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE 3,—JOINT BIDDING IN FEDERAL OFFSHORE LEASE 
SALES (1970-72) 


Number 
of inde- 
pendent 

bids 


Number of 
joint bids 
with each 


Company Bidding partners 
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Standard Oil of 
Indiana 
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Florida Gas. 


Florida Gas.. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, there is ar- 
other area where one must understand 
the statistics to understand the lack of 
competition in this industry. 

Examples are spelled out on table 4— 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Record at this point—on 
the joint ownership of pipelines. 

There being no objection, the table 
was Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TABLE 4.—JOINT VENTURES IN THE OIL PIPELINE INDUSTRY 


Percent 
Pipeline company and coowners 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, you will 
note, for example, that the Colonial Pipe- 
line is owned by 10 major oil companies. 

Mr. President, the question of the com- 
petitive structure of the natural gas in- 
dustry is one that has been discussed at 
length the past 2 years in hearings before 
the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee. 

These included discussions with the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, John N. Nassikas. Throughout, 
Chairman Nassikas supported the posi- 
tion that there is workable competition 
in this industry. 

If he is quoted accurately in the No- 
vember 13 issue of Platt’s Oilgram, ap- 
parently he is rethinking this position. 

The publication quotes Chairman Nas- 
sikas as argving only for a partial de- 
regulation “because many wellhead mar- 
kets aren’t controlled by economic 
forces.” “Often,” he is quoted as saying, 
“there isn’t workable competition be- 
cause there will be, say, two dominant 
producers in a field.” 

According to the publication, Nassikas 
stressed that “not all gas producing fields 
are under disciplined price leadership, 
but enough are to create on oligopoly 
situation.” 

Interestingly, Commissioner Smith re- 
cently came to a similar conclusion. He 
cited the “interfirm cooperation instead 
of interfirm competition” and the vari- 
ous joint operations as “anticompetitive 
relationships which negate the incentive 
for price competition.” 

Mr. President, Commissioner Smith 
would lift regulation from small pro- 
ducers, Chairman Nassikas would ease 
regulation of price on an experimental 
basis and see if that would work. Truth- 
fully, I think the philosophy of the 
amendment offered by Senator BUCKLEY 
to eliminate regulation more accurately 
reflects my approach. 

But—and it is a big “but”—we cannot 
substitute the market for regulation un- 
til we have some reason to believe the 
market can do the job. As I have outlined 
and as the Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee hearings have documented in 
greater detail, there is no reason to make 
such an assumption today. But many wit- 
nesses—including members of the in- 
dustry—have assured us restructuring 
could deliver the anticipated benefits. 


A logical suggestion would be to turn 
to the antitrust authorities and see how 
they could use present law to restruc- 
ture. Unfortunately, that is no solution 
to today’s problems. The Federal Trade 
Commission has filed a case against the 
major oil companies which—if they are 
successful—could lead to restructuring. 
But the best estimate is that the case 
will run 8 to 15 years. We cannot wait. 

Therefore, I submit an amendment to 
Senator Buckiey’s amendment that 
would tie deregulation of natural gas 
prices to having a competitive market, 
a market capable of regulating any 
abuses in this industry. 

Briefly, the amendment would require 
the top 20 oil companies to restructure 
themselves—with the approval of the 
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Federal Trade Commission—so they are 
either a producer, a transportation com- 
pany or a refiner-marketer. As soon as 
the company had met this requirement, 
it would be entitled to the Buckley ex- 
emption from price regulation. This, of 
course, means small producers and in- 
tegrated companies smaller than the top 
20 would be entitled immediately to the 
Buckley exemption. 

Mr. President, I do believe in lessen- 
ing Government intervention in the 
market as much as possible while pro- 
tecting the public interest. Ideally, Gov- 
ernment should intervene only in lim- 
ited areas—such as health and safety. 
But it is beyond me how Congress could 
adopt the Buckley amendment—which 
would cost consumers a conservative $55 
billion the first 5 years—with no assur- 
ance that the expenditure would produce 
sufficient gas. 

In an industry with the oligopolistic 
power this one has, there is not a prayer 
we would get what we think we are buy- 
ing with the Buckley amendment. Add- 
ing my amendment would increase the 
odds to make it a pretty good bet indeed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the amendment printed in 
full at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1999 

On page 3, line 9, after the word “reye- 
nues.” add the following new title: 

TITLE VIII—PROMOTION OF ENERGY 
INDUSTRY COMPETITION 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 801. Congress hereby declares the con- 
tinuing commitment of the United States 
to the goal of free enterprise and free mar- 
ket economy which functions fairly and ef- 
ficiently to allocate resources at the best 
possible price to the consumer and in a 
manner consistent with the values of a free 
society. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec, 802. As used in this title: 

(1) “Affiliate” means a person controlled 
by or controlling or under or subject to 
common control with respect to any other 
person, 

(2) “Asset” means any property (tangible 
or intangible; real, personal, or mixed) and 
includes stock in any corporation which is 
engaged (directly or through a subsidiary 
or affiliate) in the business of producing, 
transporting, refining, or marketing energy 
resource products, 

(3) “Commerce” means commerce among 
the several States, with the Indian tribes, or 
with foreign nations; or commerce in any 
State which affects commerce among or be- 
tween any state and foreign nation. 

(4) “Control” means direct or indirect 
legal or beneficial interest or legal power or 
influence over another person, directly or in- 
directly, arising through direct, indirect, or 
interlocking ownership of capital stock, in- 
terlocking directorates or officers, contrac- 
tual relations, agency agreements, or leasing 
arrangements. 

(5) “Energy resource product” means pe- 
troleum, natural gas, tar sands, oil shale, coal 
or products refined therefrom. 

(6) “Energy marketing asset” means any 
asset used in the marketing or retail distribu- 
tion or energy resource preducts, 
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(7) “Energy transportation asset” means 
any asset used in the transportation by pipe- 
line, tanker, or gathering line or energy 
resource products. 

(8) “Energy refinery asset” means any as- 
set used in the refining of energy resource 
products. 

(9) “Energy production asset” means any 
asset used in the exploration for, develop- 
ment of, or production of energy resource 
products, 

(10) “Person” means an individual or a 
corporation, partnership, joint-stock com- 
pany, business trust, trustee in bankruptcy, 
receiver in reorganization, association, or any 
organized group whether or not incorporated. 

(11) “State” means any State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, 


UNLAWFUL RETENTION 


Sec, 803. It shall be unlawful for any of the 
20 largest major integrated petroleum com- 
panies affecting commerce, as identified by 
the Federal Trade Commission, engaged in 
the business of exploration for, development 
of, or production of energy resource prod- 
ucts, to own or control any interest, directly 
or through an affiliate, in any energy refinery 
asset, energy transportation asset, or energy 
marketing asset. 

Sec. 804. It shall be unlawful for any of 
the 20 largest major integrated petroleum 
companies affecting commerce, as identified 
by the Federal Trade Commission, engaged 
in the business of transporting energy re- 
source products by energy transportation 
assets, to own or control any interest, di- 
rectly or through an affiliate, in any energy 
production asset, energy refinery asset, or 
energy marketing asset. 

REPORTS 


Sec. 805, Each of the 20 largest major in- 
tegrated petroleum companies affecting 
commerce, as identified by the Federal Trade 
Commission, owning or controlling, on the 
date of enactment of this title, any asset 
which such person is prohibited from own- 
ing or controlling under this title, shall, 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
such date, file with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission such information and reports re- 
lating to such assets and, from time to time, 
such additional information and reports re- 
lating to such assets, as the Federal Trade 
Commission may require. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 806. The Federal Trade Commission, 
in accordance with such rules, regulations, 
or orders as it may deem necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of this 
title, shalt require each of the 20 largest 
major integrated petroleum companies af- 
fecting commerce, as identified by the Federal 
Trade Commission, owning or controlling 
any assets which such person is prohibited 
from owning or controlling under this title, 
to submit, within one year from the date of 
enactment of this title, a plan or plans for 
the divestment of such assets. If, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, the Commis- 
Sion shall find such plan, as submitted or 
as may be modified by Commission order, 
necessary or appropriate to effectuate the 
provisions of this title and fair and equitable 
to the persons affected by it, the Commission 
by order shall approve such plan and shall 
thereafter take such action by application to 
& court for such other order as may be neces- 
Sary to enforce such plan: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Commission shall not approve 
any plan which will not substantially accom- 
plish the necessary divestment on or before 
a date not more than five years after enact- 
ment of this title, 
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Sec. 807. (a) In addition, the Federal 
‘Trade Commission shall institute suits in the 
district courts of the United States request- 
ing the issuance of such relief as is appro- 
priate to assure compliance with this title, 
including orders of divestiture, declaratory 
judgments, mandatory or prohibitive injunc- 
tive relief, interim equitable relief, the ap- 
pointment of temporary or permanent receiy- 
ers or trustees, and punitive damages for 
willful failure to comply with lawful Com- 
mission orders, 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, the Federal Trade Commission may 
utilize all other powers conferred upon it 
by other provisions of law. 

PENALTIES 


Sec, 808. Any person who knowingly vio- 
lates any provision of this title shall, upon 
conviction, be punished, in the case of an 
individual, by a fine of not to exceed $500,- 
000 or by imprisonment for a period not to 
exceed ten years, or both, or in the case of 
@ corporation, by a fine of not to exceed 
$5,000,000 or by suspension of the right to do 
business in interstate commerce for a peri- 
od not to exceed ten years, or both. A vio- 
lation by a corporation shall be deemed to 
be also a violation by the individual di- 
rectors, officers, receivers, trustees, or agents 
of such corporation who shall have author- 
ized, ordered, or done any of the acts con- 
stituting the violation in whole or in part, 
or who shall have omitted to authorize, or- 
der, or do any acts which would terminate, 
prevent, or correct conduct violative of this 
title. Failure to obey an order of the court 
pursuant to this title shall be punishable 
by such court as a contempt of court. 

RELATIONSHIP TO NATURAL GAS ACT AMEND- 

MENTS 

Sec, 809. The Natural Gas Act Amendments 
of 1974 shall not become effective as to any 
of the 20 largest major integrated petroleum 
companies affecting commerce, as identified 
by the Federal Trade Commission, until the 
Federal Trade Commission files a certificate 
stating that such person is in compliance 
with the provisions of this title. 


AMENDMENT NO, 2000 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr, RIBI- 
corr, and Mr. Javits) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to H.R. 10710, supra. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1974—S. 3394 


AMENDMENT NO, 2001 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR., submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to S. 3394, a bill to amend the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harry F. BYRD, 
JR., on the submission of the amendment 
are printed later in the RECORD.) 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the following nominations have been re- 


ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 
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D. Dwayne Keyes, of California, to be 
U.S. attorney for the eastern district of 
California for the term of 4 years (re- 
appointment). 

Frank X. Klein, Jr., of California, to 
be U.S. marshal for the northern dis- 
trict of California for the term of 4 years, 
vice George E. Tobin, term expired. 

George J. Reed, of Oregon, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the 
term expiring September 30, 1980 (re- 
appointment). 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Monday, December 9, 1974, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to 
appear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO BEGIN HEAR- 
INGS ON INTELLIGENCE OVER- 
SIGHT BILLS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, December 9 and 10, 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations will begin hearings on four 
measures before the subcommittee which 
propose to increase the role of Congress 
in its oversight of U.S. intelligence agen- 
cies. On these first days of hearings, the 
subcommittee will hear testimony from 
Senators, from former Government of- 
ficials, and from outside experts. 

The subcommittee expects to continue 
these hearings next year. At that time, 
we will invite testimony from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and other agen- 
cies responsible for surveillance and in- 
telligence. 

The legislation before the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee poses 
difficult questions which reach some of 
the fundamental principles of our repre- 
sentative system of government. We hope 
that this introductory volume of hearings 
will begin to focus the public’s attention 
on the issues and be the framework for 
what promises to be an important and 
absorbing task. 

I ask unanimous consent that a staff 
outline of the bills referred to the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS To STRENGTHEN CON- 
GRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT OF INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCIES 
The following proposals designed to 

strengthen Congressional oversight of the 

nation’s intelligence agencies are presently 
pending before the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations: 

1, S. 4019, introduced by Senators Baker 
and Weicker, would establish a fourteen- 
member Joint Committee on Intelligence 
Oversight. Such Committee would have prin- 
cipal responsibility for all intelligence agency 
authorizing legislation and for all general 
oversight of those agencies such as the CIA, 
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FBI, NSA, DIA, etc. The Committee would 
not, however, take away oversight responsi- 
bilities of those committees presently exer- 
cising such jurisdiction. 

2. S. Res. 419, introduced by Senators 
Mansfield and Mathias, would create a Select 
Committee to Study Governmental Opera- 
tions with Respect to Intelligence Activities, 
Such Committee would be charged with con- 
ducting a two-year study of all United States 
intelligence agencies and recommending any 
needed legislation to improve the Congres- 
sional oversight role. Membership on the 
Committee would be composed of four Dem- 
ocrats and four Republicans. 

3. S. 2738, introduced by Senators Nelson 
and Jackson, would create a Joint Committee 
on the Continuing Study of the Need to 
Reorganize the Departments and Agencies 
Engaging in Surveillance. Such Committee 
would be authorized to make a continuing 
review of the need to reorganize Federal de- 
partments and agencies engaged in investi- 
gation or surveillance of individuals, to ex- 
amine the need for such survelllance, and to 
recommend any legal or structural changes 
necessary to protect the privacy of individ- 
uals. The Committee would not have juris- 
diction over “lawful investigative and/or 
surveillance activities related to the defense 
or national security of the United States 
conducted within the territorial boundaries 
of the United States,” or over “any activities 
of agencies and departments of the United 
States government conducted outside the 
territorial boundaries of the United States.” 
Membership of the Committee would be com- 
posed of the majority and minority leaders 
of the Senate and the House and the chair- 
man and ranking minority members of all 
congressional committees having jurisdiction 
over agencies engaged in surveillance activi- 
ties, 

4. S. 1547, Introduced by Senator Hum- 
phrey, would create a Joint Committee on 
National Security. Such Committee would be 
charged with studying and making recom- 
mendations concerning: (1) the foreign, do- 
mestic and military policies of the United 
States from the perspective of determining 
whether such policies are appropriately in- 
tegrated in furtherance of national security 
goals; (2) the activities and recommenda- 
tions of the National Security Council relat- 
ing to such policies; and (3) Government 
practices with respect to classification and 
declassification of documents. Membership 
on the Committee would be composed of the 
Speaker of the House, the majority and mi- 
nority leaders of the House and Senate, the 
chairmen and ranking minority members of 
the House and Senate Committees on Ap- 
propriations, the House and Senate Armed 
Service Committees, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees, and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. In addition, three members from 
each house shall be appointed to sit on the 
Committee, for a total of twenty-five mem- 
bers, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
NOMINATION OF FRANK C. ZARB 
TO BE ADMINISTRATOR OF FEA 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce for the information of the 
Members of the Senate and other inter- 
ested persons that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has sched- 
uled an open hearing on the nomination 
by the President of Mr. Frank G. Zarb 
to be Administrator of the Federal 
Energy Administration. The hearing 
will be held on Wednesday, December 4, 
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1974, at 2 p.m. in room 3110, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building. 

Anyone wishing to testify or submit a 
statement for record with respect to this 
nomination should so advise the staff of 
the Interior Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Zarb be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FRANK G. ZARB 


President Ford has nominated Frank G. 
Zarb, 39, as Administrator of the Federal 
Energy Administration. 

Mr. Zarb is currently Associate Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President. In this posi- 
tion he provides executive direction to Fed- 
eral programs concerned with agriculture, 
the environment, natural resources, energy 
and science. These activities include respon- 
sibilities for all energy related areas of Gov- 
ernment, such as the Department of Interior, 
Environmental Protection Agency, Council 
on Environmental Quality, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administration and other related 
agencies in the science and technology fields. 
When President Ford created the Energy Re- 
sources Council in 1974, he appointed Mr. 
Zarb as its first Executive Director, a post he 
held concurrently with his OMB assignment 
and will hold in addition to FEA Administra- 
tor. 

Prior to assuming his OMB position, Mr. 
Zarb was in charge of OMB’s Management 
and Operations activities. This included di- 
rection of a broad range of Federal programs 
and initiatives, Including Government reor- 
ganization, evaluation of Federal programs, 
Statistical policy, Pederal activities in re- 
gional areas, and relations with Governors 
and Mayors. 

Mr. Zarb first joined the Administration 
in April 1971 as Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
His most recent position in the private sec- 
tor was Executive Vice President and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of Hayden 
Stone, Inc, a New York investment and 
securities firm. 

Earlier Mr. Zarb had been with the New 
York investment houses of Cogan, Berlind, 
Weill and Levitt, and Goodbody and Com- 
pany. His first job in industry was with Cities 
Service Oi! Company where he served as 
management trainee and a member of the 
Industrial Relations Department. 

Mr. Zarb graduated from Hofstra Univer- 
sity with a BBA in 1957 and a Master’s De- 
gree in 1961. In 1974 the faculty of Hofstra 
conferred the University’s Distinguished 
Scholar Award to Mr. Zarb. At Hofstra he 
was a Student Body President, Dean’s List 
student and elected to Who’s Who in Colleges 
and Universities in 1957. 

In 1970 he edited The Stock Market Hand- 
book, published by Dow Jones-Irwin, Inc. He 
organized and served as the first Chairman 
of the Joint-Bank-Securities Industry Com- 
mittee for Securities Protection and has held 
membership with the Board of Arbitrators 
of the National Association of Securities 
Dealers, and the Board of Advisors of the New 
York Institute of Finance. He has been a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange and an 
allied member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change as well as the American and Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchanges. He has served on the 
Board of Trustees of the East Woods School, 
Oyster Bay, New York. 

He fs married to the former Patricia Koster 
and they have two children. They reside in 
McLean, Virginia. 
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PUBLIC’S VIEWS ON H.R. 16925 AND 
H.R. 17450 REQUESTED 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
would like to receive the views of inter- 
ested persons on the bills H.R. 16925, to 
make technical change in the police and 
firemen’s pay bill, and H.R. 17450 to es- 
tablish a people’s counsel for the District 
of Columbia Public Service Commission. 

Persons wishing to submit a statement 
should do so by noon on Friday, Decem- 
ber 6, 1974, in the committee office, room 
6222, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


ANALYSIS OF TAX DATA OF SEVEN 
MAJOR OIL COMPANIES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, last 
January representatives of the seven 
largest U.S. oil companies—Exxon, Tex- 
aco, Mobil, Standard Oil of California, 
Gulf, Standard Oil of Indiana and 
Shell—appeared before the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations to test- 
ify on the shortages of petroleum prod- 
ucts which were afflicting the Nation at 
that time. 

These hearings were wide ranging as 
we discussed inventories, storage capac- 
ity, retail operations, prices, foreign op- 
erations and negotiations with crude oil 
producing countries, refinery capacity 


and many other subjects. The printed 
volumes of these hearings contain a 
wealth of information. In addition, I re- 


ported to the Senate on March 4 of this 
year with a summary of some of the ma- 
jor points covered at the hearing. Today 
I report to the Senate on another aspect 
of critical importance which stemmed 
from these hearings: the taxation of oil 
corporations. 

The committee print entitled “Anal- 
ysis of Tax Data of Seven Major Oil 
Companies,” which I will request be 
printed in the Recor following my re- 
marks, analyzes and distills information 
received from the tax returns of the sev- 
en major oil companies from 1968 
through 1972. These returns were ob- 
tained by the subcommittee under 
Executive Order 11711 dated April 13, 
1973. Information from the returns was 
analyzed, abstracted and placed in the 
tabulated form found in the committee 
print through the efforts of the statisti- 
cal division of the Internal Revenue 
Service, the economics division of the Li- 
brary of Congress, Congressional Re- 
search Service, and staff of the Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations. 

To preserve the confidentiality of the 
data several guidelines were followed. 
First, when companies are specifically 
referred to, their reference is by letter, 
randomly designated, rather than by 
name. Second, in many cases aggregate 
figures for the seven companies are used. 
Third, effective tax rates for the com- 
panies are refiected as 5-year averages. 

EFFECTIVE TAX RATES OF OIL COMPANIES 

Mr. President, to my knowledge, never 

before have we been able to draw upon 
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actual tax returns of the major oil com- 
panies to present an accurate picture of 
their tax burden. 

The results of our examination are 
both startling and disturbing. 

For each of the years 1968 through 
1972 the seven companies aggregated had 
an effective U.S. tax rate—that is the 
percentage of net income actually paid 
in Federal income taxes—of 5 percent 
or less. However, for the same 5 years, 
these companies paid foreign taxes at an 
effective tax rate of between 20 percent 
and 29 percent. 

These computations are based on the 
fiction that payments to foreign govern- 
ments for producing oil are income taxes, 
a fiction recognized by the Internal Reve- 
nue credit for such payments. 

But to be fair to the oil companies we 
recast such payments as costs of their 
operations and recomputed the effective 
tax rates. Even on this basis the aggre- 
gate effective U.S. income tax rates for 
the 5 years studied range from 3.19 to 
6.74 percent. 

Some of the individual companies’ five- 
year figures show just how little oil com- 
pany profits have benefited the US, 
Treasury and how much they have fi- 
nanced the treasuries of the operating 
countries. 

Company E paid an overall effective in- 
come tax rate of 28.70 percent but only 
1.32 percent went for U.S. taxes while 
27.37 percent went for foreign income 
taxes. 

Company D paid an overall effective 
income tax rate of 27.90 percent but only 
2.30 percent went for U.S. taxes while 
25.59 percent went for foreign income 
taxes, 

Company C paid an overall effective in- 
come tax rate of 33.77 percent but only 
2.32 percent went for U.S. taxes while 
31.44 percent went for foreign income 
taxes. 

The dollar figures are even more con- 
vincing. In 1972, the pretax net income 
of the seven companies combined totaled 
$10.2 billion. They paid $2.9 billion in 
foreign “income taxes” and only $450 
million in U.S. income taxes. 

Although comparable data for 1973 and 
1974 are not available, recent increases 
in royalties and tax payments should 
make the eifective foreign tax rate even 
larger the effective U.S. tax rate would 
probably remain at comparable levels or 
even drop because it would reflect a lower 
percentage of increased profits and net 
income. 

Lesson No. 1: The U.S. Government, 
through its tax policy, has helped to fi- 
nance the international oil cartel which 
now threatens to destroy our economic 
system. 

EFFECTIVE TAX RATES OF OTHER CORPORA- 
TIONS AND INDIVIDUAL TAXPAYERS 


Mr. President, I wanted to know how 
the tax load of these large oil corpora- 
tions compared to that assumed by our 
other citizens—both individual and cor- 
porate. 

I took a family of four making $15,000 
annually and a single person making 
$7,500 annually and computed their ef- 
fective tax rates: the percentage of their 
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adjusted gross income paid in Federal 
income taxes. 

These income levels may sound famil- 
iar: they are the cutoff levels for the im- 
position of the 5 percent surcharge on 
individuals proposed by the administra- 
tion. 

A family of four making $15,000, as- 
suming the use of the standard deduc- 
tion, pays taxes of $1,820, or an effective 
rate of 12.1 percent. 

A single person making $7,500, assum- 
ing the use of the standard deduction, 
pays taxes of $995, or an effective rate of 
13.3 percent. 

In 1972, Internal Revenue Service sta- 
tistics show that for all tax returns filed 
by individuals, the average effective tax 
rate was 13 percent of adjusted gross 
income. 

But what of the tax load of other cor- 
portations? An excellent study directed 
by my distinguished colleague from Ohio, 
Representative CHARLES A, VANIK, with 
the assistance of certified public ac- 
countants from the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, submitted to 
Congress August 3, 1973, shows approxi- 
mate effective tax rates of other major 
U.S. corporations. 

Before citing these rates I should re- 
peat the caveat expressed by my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio when he 
made this submission: these are approx- 
imate effective tax rates based on infor- 
mation from public sources such as the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
10-K reports, other materials filed with 
the SEC and other Federal reports; ac- 
cordingly, in a few cases the margin of 
error could be considerable because pub- 
lic sources generally do not present data 
in a way which could be used to directly 
calculate the effective tax rate of corpo- 
rations. 

This, Mr. President, was the advan- 
tage of our study; we computed effective 
tax rates from the returns themselves. 

But even considering the difficulties 
in computing such rates from public 
data and the fact that slightly different 
assumptions might have governed the 
calculation of rates it is apparent that 
many of our giant nonoil corporations 
pay substantially higher effective tax 
rates. These higher figures are substan- 
tiated by recent studies done by a non- 
governmental organization, tax analysts, 
and advocates. 

According to the congressional study, 
for 1972 General Motors was paying U.S. 
taxes at an effective rate of 44.6 percent 
of its net income; General Electric, 39.5 
percent; Sears Roebuck, 42.4 percent; J. 
C. Penney, 48.8 percent; Procter and 
Gamble, 36.9 percent; Chrysler, 37.2 per- 
cent; Boeing, 40.3 percent; DuPont, 41.8 
percent; RCA, 35.7 percent; IBM, 30.5 
percent; AT&T, 30.9 percent; Westing- 
house, 31.7 percent; Greyhound, 41.1 
percent; Eastman Kodak, 38.7 percent. 

The average effective Federal corpo- 
rate tax rate for the 100 industrial cor- 
porations selected from the “Fortune 
500” list was 29 percent. 

Lesson No. 2: The major oil corpora- 
tions are not paying their fair share of 
taxes to the United States, 
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IMPACT OF SPECIAL DEDUCTIONS ON NOMINAL 
TAX RATE 


Mr. President, I wanted to know how 
the nominal corporate tax rate of 48 
percent was whittled away by the use of 
both extraordinary deductions available 
to all corporations and those peculiar to 
the extractive industries. 

Using 1972 as an example, and treat- 
ing foreign taxes paid as a cost of oper- 
ations, we see that the composite cor- 
porate tax rate of the seven companies 
was reduced from 48 to 23.39 percent 
through the “special” nonoil tax prefer- 
ences available to all taxpayers such as 
accelerated depreciation, the investment 
tax credit, capital gains, and others. 

The 23.39 percent effective tax rate 
was then reduced to 9.84 percent through 
deductions for percentage depletion. The 
9.84-percent effective tax rate was fur- 
ther reduced to 8.88 percent by expens- 
ing intangible drilling costs. 

Finally, the 8.88-percent effective tax 
rate was reduced to the final true effec- 
tive tax rate of 6.18 percent by means of 
the foreign tax credit. 

But as our study shows, the impact 
ef the foreign tax credit is far under- 
stated in relation to the percentage de- 
pletion deduction because the foreign 
tax credit is computed last. Remove per- 
centage depletion on foreign production 
but retain the foreign tax credit and 
there would be very little revenue gain. 
Remove the foreign tax credit and re- 
tain the percentage depletion on foreign 
production and, again, little change in 
the overall taxes due in this country 
would result. Only if both percentage 
depletion and the ability to credit for- 
eign taxes were removed would there be 
& large increase in taxes accruing to the 
benefit of the United States. 

Lesson No. 3: Special deductions avail- 
able to oil companies have practically 
wiped out their tax liability domesti- 
cally. There is an interrelationship be- 
tween various deductions and credits 
benefiting the oil companies—specifi- 
cally between percentage depletion and 
the foreign tax credit—and only an over- 
all revision of tax benefits presently 
available will result in a substantially 
increased United States tax liability. 

EXTRAORDINARY USE OF TAX BENEFITS BY 

LARGE OIL, COMPANIES 

Mr. President, we derived other per- 
tinent information from our tax study; 
such as: 

The seven oil companies seized upon 
such tax benefits as organizing Western 
Hemisphere Trade Corporations to an 
extraordinary degree: in 1970, the last 
year available for comparative purposes, 
seven companies accounted for approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the Western Hem- 
isphere Trade Corporation deductions 
taken in the oil industry and 38 percent 
of the deductions taken by all corpora- 
tions. 

The seven oil companies accounted for 
40 percent of the savings derived from 
the foreign tax credits taken by the oil 
industry and 15 percent of the savings 
derived from the foreign tax credits 
taken by all U.S. corporations in 1971, 
the last year available for comparative 
purposes. 
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The seven oil companies accounted for 
$2.3 billion in depletion deductions or 57 
percent of the industry total in 1971. 


PROFITS AND PROPOSALS TO INCREASE TAXES 


Mr. President, recent profit reports 
show third quarter profits at Occidental 
up by 269 percent; Shell, 158 percent; 
Getty, 157 percent; Atlantic Richfield, 
141 percent; Standard of Ohio, 124 per- 
cent; Continental, 122 percent; Phillips, 
110 percent; Standard of Indiana, 101 
percent; Cities Service, 76 percent; Union 
Oil, 58 percent; Marathon, 50 percent. 

Some of the participants at our Janu- 
ary hearings did not fare as well, perhaps 
because of fattened profits in early quar- 
ters. Still I cannot feel sorry for Stand- 
ard of California, up “only” 32 percent; 
Gulf, up “only” 31 percent; Exxon, up 
“only” 25 percent; Texaco, up “only” 23 
percent; and Mobil, up “only” 20 percent. 

Parenthetically, I might add that Gen- 
eral Motors, which I cited as a corpora- 
tion paying its fair share of corporate 
taxes, was down 94 percent in profits for 
the third quarter while Chrysler, also 
cited, suffered a loss. 

We were told that these profits were 
needed for capital outlays which, when 
combined with the more than $10 per 
barrel to be received for new domestic oil 
would produce vast new oil sources in the 
United States. But presently we are see- 
ing an even steeper decline in domestic 
production. 

We do not have the 1973 tax returns 
and, of course, the 1974 returns will not 
be due for some time. But under our pres- 
ent tax system the results should not de- 
part significantly from those shown in 
our study; the oil corporations will con- 
tinue to pay an alarmingly low rate in 
Federal income taxes. 

Mr. President, I can only conclude from 
our study that there must be an overhaul 
of the taxation of oil companies. 


Our study shows that the minimum 
tax, enacted in 1969, started to tap the 
untaxed income of oil corporations. While 
it increased the tax liability of all U.S. 
corporations for 1971 by only 1 percent, 
it increased the tax liability of the seven 
companies by about 27 percent and of 
the oil industry by about 28 percent. But 
since the initial tax liability of oil com- 
panies was so low, it did not result in a 
great increase in taxes to the United 
States. 


Methods to increase the tax burden of 
oil corporations should be considered. 


One method would be to increase the 
minimum tax payable by both individuals 
and corporations. This could be achieved 
by increasing the rate applied to tax pref- 
erences in computing the minimum tax, 
now standing at 10 percent; eliminating 
the presently permitted deduction for 
regular taxes paid from preference in- 
come before applying the minimum tax 
rate; or setting a minimum tax percent- 
age payable on all of a taypayer’s income. 

Another approach, of course, is to elim- 
inate or reduce deductions peculiar to the 
oil industry—the expensing of intangible 
drilling costs and, especially, percentage 
depletion. 

Finally, as we have shown, some ad- 
justments in credits permitted for foreign 
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taxes should be considered because of the 
interrelationship with percentage deple- 
tion deductions. 

In any event there must be some up- 
ward adjustment in the taxes these giant 
oil companies pay to our Government. 
They must be made to shoulder an equi- 
table part of the burden borne by other 
citizens, both individuals and corporate. 

Months ago I spoke out against the ob- 
scene profits made by the oil corpora- 
tions. Today I speak out against their 
failure to pay their fair share in taxes. It 
is difficult enough to live with their ob- 
scene profits; but it is against all sense 
of equity and decency to permit them to 
enjoy such profits while not paying their 
fair share of taxes. 

Mr. President, I hope that our report 
will help to correct this inequitable sit- 
uation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee print entitled 
“Analysis of Tax Data of Seven Major 
Oil Companies” be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORANDUM 
To: Members of the Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 
From: Henry M. Jackson, Chairman. 
Subject: Study of Taxation of Oil Com- 
panies. 

Last January representatives of the seven 
largest U.S. oil companies—Exxon, Texaco, 
Mobil, Standard Oil of California, Gulf, 
Standard Oil of Indiana and Shell—appeared 
before the subcommittee to testify on petro- 
leum shortages and other related matters. 

In conjunction with those hearings, I re- 
quested the oil companies to supply their 
tax returns for the latest 5 years available. 
The returns, covering the years 1968 through 
1972, were obtained pursuant to Executive 
Order 11711, dated April 13, 1973. 

This committee print analyzes and distilis 
information received from the tax returns 
of the major ofl companies. The objective 
of the print is to (1) establish the effective 
tax rates paid by those major oil corpora- 
tions, and (2) determine the use and inter- 
relationship of special deductions avialable 
to all corporations and those peculiar to 
the extractive industries. 

Although each member will undoubtedly 
draw his own conclusions from the data pre- 
sented, I found most significant the ex- 
tremely low effective tax rates of the major 
oil companies as well as the large reduction 
in tax liabilities stemming from percentage 
depletion allowances. 

To preserve the confidentiality of the 
data, the companies are referred to by letter, 
randomly designated, rather than by name, 
In addition, aggregate figures for the seven 
companies are used along with five year 
averages for individual companies. 

In compiling the data for this Committee 
print we were fortunate to have had the able 
assistance of the Statistics Division of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. The print itself was 
written by Jane Gravelle of the Congres- 
sional Research Service, Economics Division, 
to whom we are highly indebted. I would also 
like to thank the ranking minority member, 
Senator Charles H. Percy, for his assistance 
and cooperation in preparing this study. 
ANALYSIS or Tax DATA OF SEVEN MAJOR OIL 

COMPANIES 
SUMMARY 

The following tables and explanatory ma- 

terial are an analysis of tax data for seven 
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major oil companies over a 5-year period, 
1968-1972, These companies are Exxon, Tex- 
aco, Mobil, Standard Oil of California, Gulf, 
Standard Oil of Indiana, and Shell, The tax 
data were tabulated from tax returns ob- 
tained by the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations under Executive 
Order 11711, dated April 13, 1973. In order to 
preserve the confidentiality of the data, the 
companies have been randomly designated 
by the letters A through G and the tables re- 
fiect 5-year averages or aggregated amounts. 

One objective of the analysis was to estab- 
lish the effective tax rate paid by the major 
oil companies, Effective tax rate is defined as 
the Federal income tax actually paid as a 
percentage of net income. Except for the first 
$25,000 of each corporation's taxable income, 
the corporate tax rate Is 48%. We also sought 
to determine how the effective tax rate was 
reduced both by extraordinary deductions 
permitted all taxpayers (such as accelerated 
depreciation) and those peculiar to the ex- 
tractive industries (such as percentage de- 
pletion allowances). 

In the 5 years from 1968-1972, five of the 
seyen companies paid between 1.32% and 
5.56% of their net income in United States 
income taxes while paying between 24.87% 
and 31.44% to foreign governments in pay- 
ments designated as income taxes (Table 
1A). 

In 1972, the pre-tax net income of the 
seven companies combined totalled approxi- 
mately $10,2 billion; they paid approximately 
$2.9 billion in foreign “income taxes” and 
only approximately $450 million in United 
States income taxes. The effective United 
States tax rate for the group was 4.41% and 
the effective foreign “income tax” rate was 
28.70%. Effective United States income tax 
rates from 1968 through 1971 for the group 
ranged from 2.55% to 5.36% while effective 
foreign “income tax” rates ranged from 
19.49% to 26.67% (Table 1B). 

Both Tables 1A and 1B compute the effec- 
tive income tax rates on net income not re- 
duced by provisions for United States income 
taxes or deductions for foreign taxes paid 
which have been deemed income taxes. This 
is in accordance with ruling issued by the 
Internal Revenue Service that such payments 
to foreign governments are not royalties, 
severance taxes, or excise taxes but income 
taxes, qualifying for the tax credit provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Effective U.S. tax rates were recomputed in 
Tables 2A and 2B with net income refiect- 
ing a deduction for all foreign income taxes 
paid—thus viewing them as royalties or sim- 
ilar type payments; i.e., a cost of doing busi- 
ness, The lower net income produced slightly 
higher effective U.S, income tax rates, Table 
2A shows effective U.S. tax rates for five of 
the seven companies of between 1.82% and 
7.39% (compared with 1.32% and 5.56% in 
Table 1A). 

The effective tax rate is less than the 48% 
nominal corporate income tax rate because 
of extraordinary deductions available to all 
taxpayers and because of special deductions 
available to companies in the extractive in- 
dustries. Table 2A shows five-year averages 
(1968-1972) for each of the seven companies. 
For example, Company E’s U.S. tax rate of 
48% immediately falls by about one-half, to 
24.17%, as it takes deductions available to 
other taxpayers but deemed special or ex- 
traordinary in nature—accelerated depreci- 
ation, the investment tax credit, capital gains 
and others.* Percentage depletion, as ad- 


*A list of most of these tax provisions 
may be found in “Estimates of Federal Tax 
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jJusted by the minimum tax, reduced Com- 
pany E’s US. effective tax rate to 8.50%. 
Deductions for intangible drilling costs 
further reduced Company E's U.S. effective 
tax rate to 6.06%. Finally, the foreign tax 
credit reduced Company E's U.S. effective tax 
rate to 1.82% over the years 1968-1972. 

In 1972, the composite United States corp- 
orate tax rate of the seven companies was re- 
duced from 48% to 23.39% through the 
“special” non-oil tax preferences cited above; 
from 23.39% to 9.84% through percentage de- 
pletion (adjusted by the minimum tax); 
from 9.84% to 8.88% by expensing of intan- 
gible drilling costs and from 8.88% to 6.18% 
by means of the foreign tax credit. These re- 
sults follow the pattern exhibited in prior 
years (Table 2B). 

Depletion deductions for the seven com- 
panies were aggregated for each year and 
compared to total industry deductions, In 
1971, the latest year available for compara- 
tive purposes, the seven companies took ap- 
proximately $2.3 billion in depletion deduc- 
tions or approximately 57% of the industry 
total (Table 3). 

Foreign tax credits of the seven companies 
were also aggregated for each year. In 1971, 
the latest year available for comparative pur- 
poses, the companies took approximately 
40% of the foreign tax credits taken by the 
oil industry and approximately 15% of those 
taken by all United States corporations 
(Table 4). 

The creation of a Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporation permits a reduction in tax 
rate. With regard to the extractive industry, 
an important feature of this type of corpora- 
tion is that it permits the use of percentage 
depletion, not otherwise available in the case 
of a foreign subsidiary. In 1970, the last year 
available for comparative purposes, the 
group of seven companies accounted for ap- 
proximately 90% of the Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporation deductions taken in the 
oil industry and 88% of the deductions 
taken by all corporations (Table 5). 

The minimum tax was instituted to sub- 
ject certain previously tax free items to at 
least some tax. Figures available for 1971 
show that the minimum tax had a signifi- 
cant impact on the seven companies (in- 
creased tax liability by 26.94%) and on the 
oil industry (increased tax lability by 
28.24%) while having little effect overall on 
all United States Corporations (increased tax 
liability by 1%) (Table 6). 


EFFECTIVE TAX RATES 


Tables 1-and 2 provide data on the effec- 
tive tax rate, or the actual percentage of net 
income paid in taxes, of seven major oil 
companies: Exxon, Texaco, Mobil, Standard 
Oil of California, Gulf, Standard OIl of In- 
diana and Shell. A 5-year effective tax rate 
average is given for each company which, to 
maintain confidentiality, is designated by 
letter. The aggregate results for all seven 
companies, including both dollar amounts 
and percentage results, are provided for each 
of the five years, The discussion of the re- 
sults and implications of the analysis are 
directed towards the aggergate results, 

Table 2 focuses on a number of provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code which are 
charged to be of special benefit to oll com- 
panies and result in reducing their effective 
tax rates below those in other industries, 
These provisions include; 


Expenditures,” 
Means, prepared by the staffs of the Treasury 
Department and the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, June 1, 1978. 
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(1) Percentage depletion (Sections 613-614 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1964). Cost 
depletion allows a write-off based on original 
cost and is similar to depreciation. Percent- 
age depletion allows a deduction equal to 
22% of gross income after royalties. Per- 
centage depletion is therefore unrelated to 
actual cost and results in deductions exceed- 
ing cost. 

(2) Expensing of intangible drilling costs. 
(Section 263(c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954). Under present code provisions, 
intangible drilling costs may be expensed— 
deducted in the year incurred—rather than 
being prorated over the life of the well, as 
would normally be the tax treatment of such 
capital expenditures. This allows a deferral 
of taxes. The advantage in deferring taxes is 
the interest which may be earned on deferred 
taxes. In addition, if continual investment is 
made the deferral may become a permanent 
tax savings. 

(3) Treatment of foreign production taxes 
jor purposes of the foreign tax credits (Seo- 
tions 901-906 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954). Under present code provisions, for- 
eign income taxes paid are deducted from the 
United States tax liability to determine the 
ultimate tax due. Under Internal Revenue 
Service rulings, foreign production taxes are 
treated as income taxes and hence qualify 
for the foreign tax credit. The alternative 
approach would be to treat such foreign pro- 
duction taxes as royalties or severance or ex- 
cise taxes, i.e., as costs of doing business. Two 
advantages arise from treating them as in- 
come taxes rather than royalties or produc- 
tion taxes. First, these production taxes are 
included in the gross income base for com- 
puting percentage depletion. Second, they 
reduce United States tax liability dollar for 
dollar (because they are creditable) rather 
than 48 cents on the dollar (if they were 
deductible costs). 

Tables 1 and 2 show alternative measures 
of the effective income tax rate of the oil 
companies, based on different approaches to 
measuring the tax burden, Table I shows 
the income tax burden both in the United 
States and abroad, using the premise that 
foreign production taxes pald by the oil com- 
panies are income taxes. Table 2 shows the 
United States Income tax burden, assuming 
that foreign production taxes paid by oil 
companies are royalties or costs of production 
and not a tax on profits, 

Accordingly, in Table 1, the base net in- 
come figure used to compute effective tax 
rates is income before foreign and United 
States income taxes (book net income plus 
foreign creditable taxes plus provision for 
United States income taxes). Table 1A pre- 
sents three effective rates—foreign creditable 
taxes (deemed to be income taxes under IRS 
rulings), United States income taxes actually 
paid (regular income taxes plus the mini- 
mum tax on preference income?) and total 
income taxes. 

The aggregate table (Table 1B) illustrates 
several aspects of the taxes paid by the oil 
companies, First, foreign taxes and the ef- 
fective rates of foreign income taxes were 
fairly stable from 1968-1970 and then rose 
sharply in 1971, Second, United States in- 
come taxes and the effective tax rate were 
higher in 1968, dropped in 1969 and then 
climbed again in 1970, dropping slightly in 
the following two years. The table also 
illustrates that foreign income taxes claim 
a much larger and increasing share of total 
taxes paid than United States income taxes, 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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B. AGGREGATE—7 COMPANIES 


[Money amounts in thousands of dollars} 


December 2, 1974 


TABLE 1-A 


EFFECTIVE TAX RATE: UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN INCOME TAX— 
5-YEAR AVERAGE, 1968-72 


rom 
U.S, and 

foreign 

income 


Effective rate 


U.S. 
income 


Total income 
taxes 


U.S. income 
taxes 


Foreign in- 
come taxes US. 


income 


_ Total 
income 


Foreign 
income 
taxes? 


Foreign 
income 


Company— 


As noted earlier, Tables 2A and 2B assume 
that foreign production taxes are royalties, or 
& cost, of doing business rather than a tax on 
profits Accordingly, in Tables 2A and 2B 
the base net income figure used to compute 
effective tax rates is net income before Fed- 
eral income taxes but reflecting a deduction 
for all foreign taxes paid. These tables show 


$1, 477, 056 


taxes * taxes taxes 


$294,018 $1,771,074 


1, 623, 103 
1, 735, 324 
2, 522, 981 


2, 938, 012 


450, 985 


* Net pane -par book piss provision for Federal income taxes plus foreign creditable income 


taxes paid and deemed paid, 


2 Taxes paid and deemed paid. 


3 Regular plus minimum income tax. 


how much of the departure from the corpo- 
rate tax rate of 48% is accounted for by var- 
ious tax provisions, including percentage de- 
pletion, expensing of intangible drilling ex- 
penses and the foreign tax credit. The value 
of percentage depletion is entered as the dif- 
ference between tax and book depletion mul- 
tiplied by the tax rate (48%) and reduced 


TABLE 2-A.—5-YEAR AVERAGE, 1968-72 


by the minimum tax.? The value of expens- 
ing intangibles was entered as the difference 
between tax and book cost multiplied by the 
48% tax rate. The value of the foreign tax 
credit was entered as the difference between 
foreign tax credit taken and 48% of foreign 
taxes paid. 


Company A Company B Company® Company D CompanyE Company F 


Statutory rate. 


Effective rate after reduction in tax liability due to: 


Company G 


Provisions other than percentage depletion, intangible drilling costs and foreign tax credit 


Percentage depletion — 

Percentage depletion (adjusted for effect of minimum tax), 
Expensing of intangible drilling costs 

Foreign tax credit (actual effective tax rates). 


48.00 
34. 26 


48. 00 


1.82 13.09 


TABLE 2-B.—AGGREGATE 


[Money amounts in thousands of dollars] 


1968 1969 


1970 


1971 1972 


Resulting 
effective 
tax rate 


Resulting 
effective 


Amount tax rate Amount Amount 


Resulting 
effective 
tax rate 


Resulting 
effective 
tax rate 


Resulting 
effective 
tax rate 


Amount Amount 


item— 

1. Pretax.net income. 

2. Expected tax liability at 48 percent rate. 

3. Reduction in tax liability due to provisions other than 
= a4 de aig intangible drilling costs and 
loreign tax cr 


6. Reductio i 
7. Actual taxes paid 


i 112, 919 
414, 191 


$6, 538, 786 
3, 138, 614 


1, 531, 720 1, 811, 086 


$93, 025 
2i 


474, 570 


$6, 937, 866 


48.00 3, 330, 172 48. 00 ys 50 


25, 84 
10.70 


1, 795, 808 
1, 092, 868 
103, 483 
989, 385 
70, 247 


196, 825 
450, 985 


1, 537, 474 


10. 39 
6. 67 
6. 67 


, 109 
332, 217 
467, 467 


Referring to the aggregate of the seven 
companies found in Table 2B, after estab- 
lishing the base for net income in item 1, an 
indication of the amount of taxes due, if a 
48% rate were applicable, is shown in item 2. 
For 1972, on net income of approximately 
$7.3 billion, taxes in the amount of $3.5 bil- 
lion would have been due. The impact on the 
effective tax rate of “special” or ‘“extraordi- 
nary” provisions of the tax law, other than 
percentage depletion, expensing of intang- 
ibles and the foreign tax credit is shown in 
item 3. These include such generally avail- 
able provisions such as accelerated deprecia- 
tion, the investment tax credit, and capital 
gains.* Thus, item 3 shows what the effec- 
tive tax rate would have been after deduc- 
tions for special tax preferences to all tax- 
payers but before deductions peculiar to the 
extractive industries—percentage depletion 
and expensing intangible drilling expenses— 
and before the foreign tax credit. Thus, for 
example, in 1972, treating the seven oil 
companies as other corporations, the nominal 
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corporate tax rate of 48% would have been 
reduced to an effective tax rate of 23.39%. 
Treated as other corporations their total ag- 
gregated tax bill would have been approxi- 
mately $1.7 billion ($3.5 billion computed 
under nominal corporate tax rate minus ap- 
proximately $1.8 billion in special preference 
deductions indicated in item 3). 

Item 4 illustrates the impact of percentage 
depletion on the effective tax rate. The per- 
centage depletion deduction was clearly the 
most important of the provisions peculiar to 
the extractive industries in reducing the ef- 
fective tax rate, accounting in the aggregate 
for about thirteen percentage points in 1972, 
reducing the aggregate effective tax rate to 
9.84%, and reducing the seven companies’ 
tax bills by approximately $990 million. 

Item 4 indicates that the relative impor- 
tance of percentage depletion declined after 
1969, which would be expected since the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 reduced the percentage 
depletion rate from 271 % to 22% and im- 
posed the minimum tax. However, it also 
suggests that for th. years 1971 and 1972 the 


decline in relative importance is primarily 
attributable to the minimum tax rather than 
the reduction in percentage depletion rates. 

Item 5 shows the impact of expensing, or 
deducting currently, intangible drilling costs 
on the effective tax rate. There are a num- 
ber of difficulties in computing this item. 
Since it is a timing deduction whose value 
lies at least partially in deferring rather than 
reducing taxes, it is difficult to determine 
the actual value. An additional problem is 
that the items found in the tax return did 
not always indicate that the same definition 
of intangible drilling and deveiopment costs 
were used for both tax and book purposes, In 
any event, the computations show that the 
expensing of intangibles has a relatively 
small impact on effective tax rates, generally 
accounting for a one percentage point re- 
duction, For 1972 these deductions further 
reduced the effective tax rate to 8.88%, sav- 
ing the seven companies approximately $70 
million. 

Item 6 of the table measures the impact of 
the foreign tax credit on the effective tax 
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rate. The value of the foreign tax credit is 
the difference between taking foreign taxes 
paid and deemed paid as a deduction and 
the actual foreign tax credit allowed. The 
impact of the foreign tax credit has ranged 
from around three percentage points to 
around five percentage points, with the low- 
est impact in 1972. This lessened impact in 
the tact of rising foreign taxes may refiect 
the inability of many companies to utilize the 
additional taxes paid because of the limita- 
tion on the foreign tax credit. (The foreign 
tax credit is limited to the United States 
taxes which would have been paid on foreign 
taxable income under either a per country 
limitation or an overall limitation). For 1972, 
the foreign tax credit further reduced the 
aggregate effective tax rate to its final fig- 
ure—6.18%,. It saved the seven companies 
approximately $197 million in that year. 

The results of Table 2 indicate a relatively 
significant tax saving role for percentage 
depletion and a lesser one for the foreign 
tax credit. These results are misleading be- 
cause they attribute the reduction of for- 
eign taxes first to percentage depletion on 
foreign production and then to the foreign 
tax credit because of the way taxes are com- 
puted. In fact, these two items are closely 
tied to each other in their impact on United 
States taxation of foreign oil income, and the 
removal of either provision without remoy- 
ing the other as well will have only a limited 
impact on the taxation of foreign income. 

This interrelationship can be illustrated on 
a simple per barrel example, Assume that a 
barrel of foreign ofl is sold for $10. Assume 
that the foreign production taxes are $7, the 
actual cost of production 50c and the profit 
$2.50. Using the approach taken in Table 2, 
the $2.50 profit would be the base for com- 
puting the effective tax rate and the proper 
tax at the statutory rate would be $1.20 
(48% of $2.50). If it is assumed that deplet- 
able costs have been recovered and the in- 
tangible drilling cost deduction is ignored, the 
tax would actually be figured this way: 


Selling price. 


Minus percentage depletion (22 per- 
cent of $10) 


Equals foreign taxable income. 7.30 
U.S. tax due at 48 percent 3. 50 


Since the $7 actually paid in taxes exceeds 
the $3.50, no tax will be paid to the United 
States. A table showing how the special tax 
provisions reduced the effective tax rate 
(from 48% to zero) would first show that 
percentage depletion was worth $1.06 (reduc- 
ing the tax from $1.20 to $.14 or from 48% 
to 6%). It would show that the foreign tax 
was worth only $.14, or six percentage points. 
But the heavy tax impact of the depletion 
allowance, as compared to the foreign tax 
credit, occurs only because the depletion al- 
lowance deductions are computed first. 

Thus, it has been argued that if percentage 
depletion on foreign production were re- 
paled there would be very little revenue 
gain. This can also be illustrated, using the 
same exampie. The selling price of $10.00 
minus the $.50 of production cost leaves a 
taxable income of $9.50 and a tax liability 
of $4.56. However, this tax liabillty will be 
completely offset by the creditable foreign 
tax of $7. Thus, repealing percentage deple- 
tion would have no effect on tax liability In 
this case. 

Similarly, if the tax credit was eliminated 
but percentage depletion at the posted price 
retained, only a small tax lability would 
result in our illustration: from the selling 
price of $10 allowable deductions would in- 
clude $2.20 for depletion, $.50 for production 
costs and $7 for production taxes (now con- 
sidered as such rather than as income taxes), 
leaving a taxable income of 30¢ and a tax 
liability of 14¢, 
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If the tax law was changed to require that 
such production taxes be treated as royalties 
and thus not be eligible for percentage de- 
pletion or the foreign tax credit, while re- 
taining percentage depletion in general, an 
increased tax liability would result. Again 
turning to our illustration, percentage deple- 
tion would be figured on the $10 selling 
price minus the $7 royalty and the depletion 
deduction would be 22% of $3.00 or %.66. 
In this case the tax would be figured as 
follows: from the selling price of $10 allow- 
able deductions would include $.50 for pro- 
duction costs, $.66 for depletion and $7.00 
for royalties, resulting in a taxable income 
of $1.84 and a tax of $.88. The treatment of 
foreign taxes in this manner results in a 
much greater impact on overall tax liability 
than that of depletion and this approach 
may more appropriately reflect the impact 
of the present treatment of foreign taxes on 
the effective tax rate. However, there is no 
way to determine this impact from the tax 
data. 

Only if both percentage depletion and the 
ability to credit foreign taxes were removed 
would the actual $2.50 profit in this example 
be taxed at the statutory rate. 


IMPACT OF CERTAIN TAX PROVISIONS—DEPLETION 


Table 3 compares the depletion claimed by 
the entire ofl industry to that claimed by 
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the seven ofl companies studied. These data 
indicate that the seven oil companies account 
for about 60% of the total depletion deduc- 
tions claimed in the oil industry in the 
years for which such comparative data were 
available. The three companies with the 
largest deductions account for over one-third 
of the total depletion deductions claimed. 

Table 3 only compares total depletion de- 
ductions and does not indicate the value of 
the excess of percentage over cost depletion, 
which is the actual subsidy value of per- 
centage depletion. The last Internal Revenue 
Service survey of depletion.® taken indicates 
that percentage depletion is about sixteen 
times cost (or that cost depletion is about 
6% of total depletion deductions). However, 
one might expect that this factor would 
be relatively lower for large international 
oil companies who are likely to have older, 
higher production wells, particularly in the 
case of foreign production, Smaller companies 
may be more involved in risky, high cost 
wells. The data of the seven oil companies 
indicate that while the percentage varies by 
company and year, on the average, cost de- 
pletion is slightly over 3% of total depletion 
deductions. This suggests that the actual 
percentage share of the benefits of deple- 
tion deductions, as reflected in Table 3, are 
somewhat understated. 


DEPLETION DEDUCTIONS CLAIMED 


[Dollar amounts in thousands} 


1968 


1969 197% 1972 


1970 


$2, 187, 567 
$3, 559, 942 


! Not available. 


FOREIGN TAX CREDIT 

The foreign tax credit is a general pro- 
vision available to all industries. Table 4 
indicates the tax savings to the seven oil 
companies resulting from the foreign tax 
credit and compares them to overall savings 
for 1968 and 1971 for both the oil industry 
and all corporations. (Only 1968 and 1971 
statistics are available for the oil industry 
and all corporations.) This table indicates 
that the seven companies accounted for 50% 
of the tax savings of the oll industry in 1968 
and 40% in 1971. They accounted for about 
15% of the total foreign tax credit savings 
for all United States corporations in both 
years. 


TABLE 4.—VALUE OF THE FOREIGN TAX CREDIT! 


1968 


7-company aggregate... $230 
Pi ey SiS aS $468 
All corporations- -i --- -=--> - $1, 463 
7-company aggregate as a percent of the 
oil industry 49.15 
7-company aggregate as a percent of afi 
corporations.__......-..-.-..--.--.. 15.72 


1 This estimate does not include the revenue toss from the 
exemption for gross-up for less developed country corporations, 
The Treasury Department estimated this loss to be $55,000,000 
for 1968 and $75,000,000 for 1971, (Estimates of Federal tax 
expenditures, Committee on Ways and Means. Prepared by the 
staffs of the Treasury Department and Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, June J, 1973.) Most of this cost 
would be expected to derive from corporations other than oil 
and gas corporations, 

2 Estimated (Source: Energy taxation: possible modifications 
in the tax treatment of foreign oi! and gas income. Prepared by 
the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
Feb. 24, 1974.) 


The estimated value of the credit for the 
entire oil industry rose faster than that of 
ail corporations and also that of the seven 


$2,144,858 $1,968,912 $2,298, 866 
33,716,761 $3,461,248 . $4, 016, 494 


57.71 56. 83 57.23 0) 


$2, 390, 723 
©) 


companies. It is dificult to explain this 
trend unless more oil companies other than 
thə seven companies studied are expanding 
foreign operations, and particularly into non= 
oil operations. One would generally expect 
the trend for foreign oil operations to be a 
declining value for the tax credit since the 
companies are already subject to foreign pro- 
duction taxes higher than the United States 
rate (which makes the value of deducting 
the taxes greater in relation to the foreign 
tax credits taken). 


Two general factors should be noted in 
regard to this table. First, although there is 
a substantial case for viewing the foreign 
tax credit as a subsidy in the case of oil 
companies, it is substantially less in the 
case of other industries. The production taxes 
are more clearly in the nature of unit taxes 
rather than income taxes and are paid re- 
gardiess of profits. As unit taxes they would 
be passed on in the price of oil, Other for- 
eign taxes (such as those paid in Western 
Europe) are more clearly in the nature of 
income taxes. 

Secondly, as noted earlier, the nature of 
income tax reporting understates the actual 
impact of the foreign tax credit. 

Another question which arises in examin- 
ing the foreign tax credit is to what extent 
the companies use the per country versus 
the overall limitation. The per country limi- 
tation limits the credit for taxes paid in each 
country to the amount of the United States 
tax which would be paid on taxable income 
from that country. The overall limitation 
limits the credit for taxes paid in all foreign 
jurisdictions to the United States tax which 
would be paid on taxable income in all for- 
eign jurisdictions, 

Each limitation has its advantage. If a 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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company has losses in one jurisdiction and 
profits in another (as measured by United 
States tax law) then the per country limita- 
tion is advantageous, since the losses in one 
country would reduce taxable income in the 
other country if an overall limitation were 
applied. With a per country limitation, this 
does not occur and furthermore the losses 
(if the foreign operation is a branch) reduce 
United States taxable income and United 
States taxes. 

However, there are also advantages, in cer- 
tain situations, in electing the overall limit. 
If a company operates in one country which 
has a tax rate lower than the effective United 
States rate and in another country which 
has a tax rate higher than the effective 
rates, the overall limitation permits the use 
of excess credits generated in the high tax 
country to offset United States taxes on tax- 
able income from the low tax country. 

The relative advantages of there two limi- 
tations can be illustrated with examples. 

(1) Advantage of the per country limita- 
tion.—Assume that a company operates in 
country A and incurs a $5,000 loss and in 
country B where it has a $10,000 taxable 
profit, Assume the rate of taxation is the 
same as the United States (48%) and $4,800 
of tax were paid to country B. If the overall 
limitation were used, foreign taxable income 
would be $5,000 (the $1,000 income minus 
the $5,000 loss) and the limit on the foreign 
tax credit would be 48% of $5,000 or $2,400. 
However, if the per country limitation were 
used there would be no credit for country 
A (and no taxes paid). However, the limit 
for country B would be 48% of $10,000 or 
$4,800. In addition, the $5,000 loss in country 
A does reduce total taxable income for the 
company. 

(2) Advantage of the overall limitation.— 
Assume that a company operates in country 
A and country B, having $10,000 of taxable 
income in each, Assume, however, that coun- 
try A’s taxes were $3,000 and country B’s were 
$6,000, If the per country limitation were 
used the full $3,000 in country A could be 
credited, but only $4,800 in country B could 
be credited for a total of $7,800. If the overall 
limitation were used total taxable foreign in- 
come would be $20,000, the limitation 48% 
of $20,000 or $9,600 and the full $9,000 of 
taxes would be credited. 

The advantages of the overall limitation 
and the use of excess tax credits generated 
from oil production to offset taxes in low tax 
jurisdictions have received much publicity. 
However, a report of the Ways and Means 
Committee * suggest that the benefits of the 
per country limitation are more important 
for oil companies than the benefits of the 
overall limitation. The elections of the seven 
large companies support this view, Out of the 
seven companies, five used the per country 
limitation consistently and one used the 
overall limitation consistently. One company 
used the per country in 1968 and 1969 and 
the overall from 1970-72. Three of the com- 
panies (using the per country limitation) 
did have some indications of losses. 

These data suggest that the examination 
of the use of the foreign tax credit should 
be focused on the use of foreign losses gen- 
erated in part by the use of the intangible 
drilling deduction to offset domestic taxable 
income rather than the use of excess credits 
to offset United States income taxes on 
foreign non-oil income. This is the focus 
adopted by the Oil and Gas Energy Tax Act 
which would repeal the per country limita- 
tion for oil companies and provide recapture 
of foreign losses. In addition, it suggests that 
the action taken in the Tax Reform Act of 
1969 which limits the use of excess foreign 
tax credits generated through the percentage 
depletion allowance to offset taxes on non- 
mineral income has had little impact. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE CORPORATION'S 
DEDUCTION 

The creation of a Western Hemisphere 

Trade Corporation (WHTC) permits a special 
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deduction allowed for United States com- 
panies operating primarily in the Western 
Hemisphere (outside the United States). Al- 
though major oil companies operate outside 
the Western Hemisphere, they can set up 
domestic subsidiaries which are WHTC’s and 
which are eligible for the deduction. The de- 
duction has the effect of reducing the income 
tax rate by 14 percentage points (from 48% 
to 34%). 

It has been argued that this provision pri- 
marily benefits a few large companies, par- 
ticularly those in the extractive and sales 
industries and that most other corporations 
prefer to take advantage of deferral by set- 
ting up a foreign subsidiary. The reason that 
the WHTC provision is attractive in the ex- 
tractive industries is that percentage deple- 
tion is available which would not be the case 
for its foreign subsidiary. The foreign tax 
credit is applicable in both cases. 
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Table 5 compares the WHTC deductions 
taken by the seven oil companies to those 
taken by the oil industry and those taken by 
all corporations. These data indicate that in 
1968-1970, the latest years available for com- 
parative purposes, these seven companies ac- 
counted for approximately 90% of the WHTC 
deductions taken by the oil industry and 
about a third of the total WHTC deductions 
taken. Furthermore, even among the seven 
companies, the WHTC deduction is heavily 
concentrated. For example, the three corpo- 
rations with the largest WHTC deductions 
account for about 90% of the seven company 
total, generally over 80% of the oil industry 
total and almost one-third of the total for all 
corporations. 

These data support the argument that, in 
the case of the oil industry at least, the bene- 
fits of the WHTC deduction are concentrated 
in a few companies. 


TABLE 5.—WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE CORPORATION DEDUCTIONS 


[Money amounts in thousands of dollars] 


1968 


1970 


1969 1971 1972 


$129, 809 
$139, 883 
$390, 710 
Aggregate as percent of oil industry.. 93. 80 
Aggregate as percent of total 33. 22 


$111, 080 $155, 936 
NA 


$92, 938 
$122, 850 


130, 446 
$107, 679 $ NA 


1 From Statistics of Income, Corporation Income Tax Returns. 


MINIMUM TAX 


The minimum tax on preference income 
wes added as part of the Tax Reform Act of 
1969. The minimum tax is imposed at a 10% 
rate on certain items such as untaxed capi- 
tal gain, certain accelerated depreciation, 
stock options and the excess of percentage 
depletion deductions over the cost basis of 
the property. From the total of these prefer- 
ence items the taxpayer can deduct regular 
income taxes paid plus $30,000. 

Table 6 illustrates the impact of the mini- 
mum tax on the seven companies and com- 
pares it with the impact on the oil industry, 


primary metals industries, manufacturing 
industries other than oil and, finally, with all 
corporations. The data clearly illustrate that 
the minimum tax has had a much greater 
impact on the oil industry than on other 
industries. The table shows that for 1971 
the minimum tax, designed to subject previ- 
ously tax free items to at least some tax, had 
& significant impact on the seven companies 
(increased their tax liability by 26.94%) and 
on the oil industry (increased tax lability 
by 28.24%) while having little effect overall 
on all United States corporations (increased 
tax liability by less than 1%). 


TABLE 6.—MINIMUM TAX 


[Money amounts in thousands of dollars} 


1970 


1971 1972 


Regular 


Minimum 


Regular Minimum Regular. Minim um 


Aggregate. 
Onin ustry t... 
All corporations 1 


$385, 244 
2 "536, 751 
z 27,812,829 
2 12,603, 230 


$89, 326 

154, 396 

265,249 29,564, 351 
16, 483 328, 916 
40,695 14, 086, 478 


1 Statistics of Income, Corporation Income Tax Returns. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN TAX LIABILITY DUE TO MINIMUM TAX 


7-company aggregate. 
Oil industry... 

All corporations. 
Primary metal: 


Manufacturing (exe ing oil)... 


There has been.some suggestion that the 
minimum tax had a lesser impact on larger 
companies which were more likely to gen- 
erate regular taxable income which would 
shield excess depletion from the minimum 
tax. Initially, the data- supports such an 
argument. If we exclude the seven large 
companies from the oil industry aggregate, 
the minimum tax increased taxes of other 
companies by 43.1% in 1970 and 31.1% in 
1971 while it increased the taxes of the 
seven company aggregate by 23.2% and 
26.9% respectively. However, the companies 


themselves show substantial variations as 
to relative size of the minimum tax as com- 
pared to regular taxes. These data suggest 
that while the minimum tax has differen- 
tial impacts on. different companies, this 
differential does not appear to be related 
to company size. 
FOOTNOTES 

+The minimum tax is an additional tax 
imposed on certain items of preference in- 
come including the excess of percentage de- 
pletion over the adjusted basis of the prop- 
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erty. In computing the minimum tax the 
taxpayer deducts from preference income 
$30,000 plus regular income taxes and then 
applies a 10% rate. 

*in preparing these tables certain foreign 
taxes paid in non-producing countries are 
treated as costs, although clearly in the na- 
ture of income taxes. However, there was no 
way to separate these taxes and hence, for 
the purposes of this table, the entire tax is 
treated as a deduction. The result is a slightly 
lower effective tax rate than might be the 
case if such taxes which are more clearly 
income taxes are treated as income taxes. 

*The minimum tax was presumed to re- 
duce the value of percentage depletion since 
without percentage depletion it is relatively 
unlikely that any minimum tax would haye 
been due. 

4 Most of these items are found on a list 
prepared by the staffs of the Treasury De- 
partment and the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation, “Estimates of Fed- 
eral Tax Expenditures,” Committee on Ways 
and Means, June 1, 1973. 

SInternal Revenue Service, Statistics of 
Income, 1960, Depletion Allowances. 

* House Committee on Ways and Means, 
Report No, 93-1028, the Oil and Gas Energy 
Tax Act of 1974, May 4, 1974. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY OFFERS 
AID TO PRESIDENT ON AILING 
ECONOMY 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, one 
Pennsylvania company has responded 
quickly and positively to the President’s 
request for individual sacrifice and con- 
tributions to aid our ailing economy. 
Pittron, a Glassport, Pa., firm, has writ- 
ten to the President offering a “total 


commitment at all levels of our internal 
structure.” I ask unanimous consent that 
their letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PITTRON, 
Glassport, Pa., October 4, 1974, 
President GERALD R. FORD, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PRESIDENT Forn: As I watched your 
televised appeal to the American people last 
Saturday to assist in solving the economic 
problems of the nation, I was drawn to my 
knees in a prayer to God to give me the 
guidance and wisdom needed to make a valu- 
able contribution to your needs. With His 
strength leading me, I am answering your 
call for help and wish to address myself to 
one specific area of serious concern... 
productivity. 

700 citizens of the United States, all part 
of the Pittron Team, have also heard your 
request. These men, their families and an 
army of working people, just as concerned 
as you are about the affairs of state, have 
asked me to be their spokesman in relating 
® most unusual and unique story to you 
... “The Pittron Story.” 

We all have recognized the fact that lead- 
ing economists, educators, labor and busi- 
ness executives and politicans have been un- 
able to develop the proper answers to the 
productivity problem. Unfortunately, we 
have made the word “productivity” a dirty 
word. It has been proven that you cannot 
legisiate productivity, you cannot buy pro- 
ductivity, you cannot use incentive gim- 
micks to increase productivity and, certain- 
ly, you cannot threaten the worker to in- 
crease productivity. We at Pittron feel the 
solutions lie-in the hands of working Ameri- 
cans at the “grass roots” level and wish to 
cite a case that speaks with credibility. 
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- Our company, Pittron, which is a large 
steel foundry located in Glassport, Pa., was 
beleaguered by strikes, dissent, hatred, racial 
‘unrest and disunity. The last strike, in Octo- 
ber 1972, which lasted 84 days, threatened to 
close the plant once and for all. All hope had 
vanished until we called on a power greater 
than our own and began talking and listen- 
ing to one another. When we did, our hearts 
were opened to the plight of the workers and 
to each other and new insights developed. 
When both management and labor began a 
dialogue centered around the “value of the 
person”, many miracles and changes took 
place. 

Men developed new highs in self-esteem, 
lives changed dramatically, family relation- 
ships improved and new community involve- 
ments came about. Quality, pride in work- 
manship and productivity became the envy 
of the industry. Instead of closing, the plant 
and its people found peace and security 
through an expansion of product lines, sta- 
bility through new customers, and better 
standards of living were assured for all, 

Here at Pittron, we became truly involved. 
The major reason for the change was a sim- 
ple one . . . an understanding of the “value 
of the person in industry” .. . a concern for 
each other. 

We have enjoyed nearly two years. of the 
same desired results which our fellow coun- 
trymen are now seeking: that of economic 
growth and security. The principles and 
teachings we have used are not new—they 
are almost 2,000 years old. Our foundation 
of trust was built on faith, hope and love. 
We dealt with human problems and needs, 
not only industrial issues. The results—im- 
proved human relations and increased pro- 
ductivity—followed in natural order. 

We strongly believe that this approach, 
which is working so successfully on a small 
scale here, can be implemented to work on 
a much broader base nationally. We have 
proven that the issues will be solved at the 
grass roots level only after the heart, attitude 
and will of each individual is dealt with. 

Following are but a few comments made 
by labor and management personnel as they 
viewed the results of 18 months of mutual 
trust and understanding: 

A great labor leader, Joseph Odorcich, Di- 
rector of USWA District 15, who represents 
over 60,000 union members, stated: “I hear 
and am told of things that are happening 
at Pittron. I just wish it was happening in 
some of my other 158 plants. Hopefully this 
thing will spread. If it does spread, and it 
should, I think we will all be better for it.” 
Mr. Odorcich was skeptical of the new ap- 
proach to human relations and was inclined 
to view it with an air of suspicion, but after 
18 months of trial, he said: “It is good to 
see a plan of this kind put to the test . . . to 
see workers treated as they should be. 
Nothing is more important than manage- 
ment and labor trusting each other.” 

Samuel Piccolo, the sensitive President of 
USWA Local 1306, representing 700 members 
and their families, has shown agreement 
with the new policy of concern for the work- 
er. “Faith and trust in their people and 
management's sincere concern for the work- 
er's problems and a willingness to take ac- 
tion on their behalf, is what has happened 
and is continuing to happen at Pittron. This 
is what has made the difference. What we 
are doing here at Pittron will make America 
the No. 1 country in productivity in the 
world.” 

Shelby Rowe, Chairman, Civil Rights Com- 
mittee, Local 1306, USW, has said: “Opera- 
tion Turnaround” at Pittron has meant so 
much because of the leadership and the 
trust. It is so different now than it was be- 
fore and I have been here 32 years and have 
never seen anything like it.” 

Jim Goebel, Foundry Manager, viewed the 
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situation this way: “I have spent over 40 
years of my life in the foundry business and 
I feel the relationship between the people 
at Pittron is a revelation. You must see it 
to believe it.” 

Based on the results accomplished by the 
initiation of faith and trust and understand- 
ing of the people at the grass roots level of 
industry, as proven at Pittron, we recom- 
mend the following: 

That you, as leader of our nation, through 
the Economic Council, recommend the call- 
ing of a one hour moratorium throughout 
the industry. During this time management 
at all levels and labor would embark on a 
process of communication that would open 
new avenues of discussion and understand- 
ing. It would be the beginning of a new dia- 
logue between the man in his workplace and 
his supervisor. The objective would be to 
come to grips with the real “value of the 
person in industry,” The words spoken would 
be secondary to the fact that a fresh aware- 
ness of the worker's circumstance would be- 
come a reality. 

It is our concensus that management is 
looking for an opportunity to break down 
some of the barriers that now exist between 
management and labor. The worker is anx- 
ious too, to be recognized and to be heard. 
Only with direction from the President of 
the United States, as well as his challenge 
and encouragement, can each proud factor 
meet with the other without embarrass- 
ment or compromise. 

Together they will search for the answer 
to the problems which beset Industry; to- 
gether they will lead the United States out 
of the grim clutches of production stagna- 
tion; together they will create new enthusi- 
asms and new attitudes. What better place 
to rekindle the “value of the person” than 
where the worker spends one-third of his 
life. Therefore, if we improve his value and 
start now to develop a framework of unity, 
by the time of our country’s 200th Anniver- 
sary, we will also be able to celebrate the 
formation of a “New Nation Under God.” 

Let us end on this thought... “begin 
anew with new attitudes and you will create 
a new industrial society.”” Teamwork ls the 
only answer to our national problems, Total 
commitment at all levels of our internal 
structure can and will make the difference. 
Business leaders must address themselves to 
and come to grips with all problems sur- 
rounding the worker in industry. We must 
develop the ability to empathize with him 
and deal with his feelings as well as his 
words, Genuine concern and interest must 
be our by-words. 

I urge you, Mr. President, to call the mora- 
torium throughout the industry on a day 
in the not too distant future. Let the new 
beginning come from the grass roots level 
and spread through the nation with vitality 
and new hope. Let the “value of the person” 
make a fresh start and a new life possible in 
these United States by adopting the “Pittron 
Way.” 

The Pittron Team extends an invitation 
to you and the Economic Council to visit 
and see first hand the remarkable progress we 
have made. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE T. ALDERSON, 
Spokesman for the Pittron Team. 


CONGRESS MUST MEET THE NEEDS 
OF VIETNAM ERA VETERANS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it is with 
a deep sense of personal concern that I 
rise to urge the support of my distin- 
guished colleagues in overriding Pres- 
ident Ford’s recent veto of the Veterans’ 
Education and Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments of 1974. 
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The President's veto of this vital 
measure was untimely and unwise. All 
of us agree that the Federal budget must 
be cut, but GI bill education benefits 
are not the place to economize on Federal 
expenditures. Such educational bene- 
fits represent a very sound investment 
in the future of our young veterans, an 
investment that will be repaid many 
times over in the form of increased tax 
revenues, based on the higher incomes 
which these young Americans will earn 
as a result of their additional education. 

It is unfortunate that President Ford 
has chosen to veto this bill and in so 
doing ignore the overwhelming vote of 
approval given this measure by both 
Houses of Congress. The bill vetoed by 
the President provides a 23 percent in- 
crease in monthly subsistence allowances. 
This is higher than the 18 percent rise 
sought by the administration, but it must 
be noted that the bill currently under 
consideration represents a 46 percent re- 
duction from the substantial package of 
veterans’ education improvements ap- 
proved earlier by the Senate. We orig- 
inally approved a tuition grant of up to 
$720 per year plus low-cost tuition loans 
of up to $2,000 more: The current bill 
provides for low-cost tuition loans of up 
to $600. We approved a blanket extension 
of benefits from 36 to 45 months, but the 
current measure permits this extension 
only for the purposes of completing un- 
dergraduate school. 

Clearly, the Congress has demon- 
strated a willingness to compromise with 
the administration on this issue to the 
fullest extent possible without jeopardiz- 
ing the needs of our young former serv- 
icemen. We cannot permit the admin- 
istration to make sacrificial lambs of our 
Vietnam-era veterans in the fight against 
inflation, and I urge my distinguished 
colleagues to join with me tomorrow in 
reaffirming the unqualified: commitment 
of the Congress to those who served our 
country in uniform. 


LITTLE LEAGUE BANS FOREIGN 
TEAMS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, recently the 
board of directors of the Little League 
Baseball League voted that the next Lit- 
tle League “world series” will be limited 
to American teams, thus banning all for- 
eign teams from participation in this 
championship baseball event. 

Naturally, this is a matter within the 
jurisdiction of the board, but this action 
taken only after foreign teams have 
dominated the championship scene in 
recent years does not show the tradi- 
tional sportsmanship of which we Amer- 
icans are so proud. It is contrary to our 
Nation’s efforts to build international 
cooperation and friendship. 

In my State of Hawaii, interest in the 
game of baseball runs high among our 
school-age youngsters as well as among 
acults. Reflecting community sentiment, 
recently the Honolulu Advertiser carried 
an editorial, entitled “Little League 
Losers,” and the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
published an article, “Uncle Sam Strikes 
Out,” by William A. Rusher. I ask unan- 
imous consent that both the editorial 
and article be printed in the Recorp. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1). 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, because of 
the high interest in baseball not only in 
Hawaii but in all 50 States, I have writ- 
ten to Mr. Peter J. McGovern of Little 
League Baseball in Williamsport, Pa., in- 
quiring whether there is any possibility 
that the board of d‘rectors of the league 
would reconsider their decision. 

We know that competition spurs ath- 
letes to greater attainments. We know 
that athletes can learn a great deal from 
others who are outstanding in sports. We 
know that high standards are essential 
to stimulating and maintaining interest 
in athletic prowess. As long as each team 
competing obeys the Little League rules 
and regulations, there should be no ob- 
jection to whatever team wins, regard- 
less of country of origin. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Little 
League world series will remain exactly 
that, a championship contest for Little 
Leaguers from all over the world. 

{From the Honolulu Advertiser, Noy. 20, 

1974] 
LITTLE LEAGUE LOSERS 

Little League officials have hit upon a fool- 
proof way of making sure an American team 
wins the "World Series” held each year in 
Williamsport, Pa. 

They've banned the rest of the world. 

But it seems a strange way to teach the 
values of sportsmanship and competition 
that are the purpose of the event in the first 
place. 

No reason was given when league officials 
announced recently that all foreign teams 
would be barred from competing. But the 
obvious one was that American teams are no 
longer winning the championship. 

Teams from Mexico and Japan have each 
won twice—and teams from Taiwan have won 
five of the last six. 

It’s been suggested that Little League 
baseball is taken too seriously in Taiwan, 
putting too much pressure on boys who 
should mainly be having fun. 

That may be true. Indeed, it has seemed 
to some that the government in Taiwan has 
used the Little League achievements as mo- 
rale boosters after the diplomatic setbacks 
of the past few years. 

But investigations—following complaints 
by angry American parents—turned up no 
evidence that the Taiwan teams had violated 
age restrictions or other rules. 

Which is all the more reason why the ban 
makes us look like poor losers. 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Noy. 20, 
1974] 


UNCLE Sam STRIKES OUT 
(By William A, Rusher) 


Americans, relax. We can now be certain 
that the next Little League World Series will 
be won by a team from the continental 
United States. The League’s board of direc- 
tors has insured this gratifying result by the 
simple if brutal expedient of excluding every- 
body else. 

After all, it was the only way we could win. 
Since 1957, when the Little League was ex- 
panded to include foreign teams, Mexico and 
Japan have each won the series twice, and 
in recent years a dreadful little bunch of 
Chinese peewees from Taiwan has swamped 
the competition, taking the championship 
four years in a row. The last American team 
to win it was from Wayne, N.J., back in 1970. 

Europeans have never’ particularly cot- 
toned to baseball, preferring soccer, But in 
Latin America and the Far East, Abner 
Doubleday’s little invention has taken hold 
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with a vengeance. Under the lights in Na- 
goya and many another Japanese city almost 
any summer night, you can find scores of 
thousands of baseball fans screaming their 
heads off at some umpire who has called a 
close strike or a dramatic out. 

In Taiwan, under the benevolent eye of 
old Chiang Kai-shek, America’s national 
pastime has long had its fans, but it wasn’t 
until Little League competition was opened 
to all comers that Talwan found something 
it could do better than anybody else in ‘the 
world. 

With skillful training by some adults who 
obviously know their business the little hot- 
shots of the (Nationalist) Republic of China 
were soon fading their Far Eastern compe- 
tition in the regional playoffs, and in 1969 
they came to Williamsport, Pa., to play in the 
World Series against Santa Clara. 

In the United States, Little League baseball 
is a fairly modest crowd-puller. But can you 
imagine—have you any idea—what the no- 
tion of its youngsters vying with America’s 
best for the Little League championship of 
the world aid to the people of Taiwan? When 
the local boys crashed through and won the 
championship Taiwan all but rose straight 
out of the sea. From that day forward, the 
whole lovely island has been baseball-crazy. 

Since then, three Taiwan teams have been 
unbeatable. Last August, the Kaohsiung Li 
Teh team wrapped up Taiwan's fourth series 
by clobbering Red Bluff, Calif., 12 to 1. That 
lone run was the first the young Chinese had 
allowed in 46 innings. 

So the Little League directors have decided, 
quite unilaterally, to “break-up the Taiwan 
Little Leaguers,” at least as far as competi- 
tion with our American teams is concerned, 
by banning all foreigners from competition 
in this misnamed “world” serles, 

It is a blunder, and an act of staggeringly 
poor sportsmanship. Must we grump and go 
home, simply because these wonderful little 
Orientals have a better team than any we 
can presently field? 

The English adore tennis, and used to be 
good at it, but there hasn’t been an English 
finalist in the men’s open at Wimbledon for 
36 years. Yet still these doughty sport-lovers 
annually welcome Americans, Australians 
and all sorts of leser breeds without the law 
to their prestigious home turf, and gamely 
watch their own best players being served, 
volleyed, lobbed and smashed right into the 
ground, 

They haye also been trying stubbornly for a 
century to regain the America’s Cup, and 
haven't laid a finger on it yet, Are they the 
less for these “failures”? On the contrary, 
England will be remembered and honored 
for her sportsmanship long centuries after 
Harold Wilson has joined Ethelred the Un- 
ready. 

But not us, Give us our bat and glove. 
We're going home. 


INTEREST ON FEDERAL DEPOSITS 
IN BANKS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, a recent 
report by the Treasury Department has 
revealed the startling information that 
the Federal Government is maintaining 
an average of $3.9 billion in interest-free 
accounts at commercial banks through- 
out the country. According to the report, 
the banks are earning some $428 million 
this year by lending these taxpayer dol- 
lars, but the Federal Government gets 
none of the proceeds. 

These accounts, known as tax and loan 
accounts, include withholdings by busi- 
nesses and industries of their employees’ 
income taxes and social security, rail- 
road retirement, and various other taxes. 
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The amounts vary from year to year and 
at one time were as high as $11 billion. 

Almost every bank in. the country is 
used by the Government for these tax 
and loan accounts because it is an effi- 
cient and inexpensive way for the Treas- 
ury Department to collect its money. In 
addition, the banks provide necessary 
and helpful services for the Government, 
such as issuance and payment of savings 
bonds, procuring and distributing Fed- 
eral tax forms and purchasing Govern- 
ment securities. 

Alabama banks, and those of most 
other States, hold only a small part of 
the almost $4 billion in Federal funds. 
As a matter of fact, a study made 2 years 
ago shows that of the Nation’s almost 
14,000 commercial banks, only 102 hold 
44 percent of the Treastiry’s tax and 
loan accounts, and the 50 largest banks 
in the country hold more than a third of 
all such deposits. 

Common sense and good business 
judgment dictate that large amounts of 
Government funds be held in reserve, 
even though they are earmarked for spe- 
cific spending programs. But these funds 
should not be allowed to lie idle. The 
question of what to do about Govern- 
ment funds temporarily being held in 
bank accounts was answered by Ala- 
bama’s Legislature 7 years ago. 

Facing a problem similar to this but 
on a much smaller scale than the Fed- 
eral Government’s, the Alabama Leg- 
islature in 1967 passed legislation re- 
quiring that interest be paid on State 
funds on time deposit in Alabama banks. 
While the total of these funds varies, the 
average is about $186 million. In the 7 
years that this law has been in effect, the 
State of Alabama has earned a total of 
$38,503,607 on its time deposits in banks. 
And during the 1-year period from Oc- 
tober, 1973, through October, 1974, the 
interest paid by banks to the State on 
its temporary time deposits was more 
than $10,500,000. Ever since I have been 
in the U.S. Senate my motto has been 
“Seeking to put more Alabama beliefs 
in the Nation’s Capital.” So this is just 
another belief or policy that Alabama 
has that I would like to see put in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

I hope that the Treasury Department 
will go forward with a study of ways to 
earn as much as possible from invest- 
ment of its funds being held in tempo- 
rary accounts, perhaps paying banks for 
their services, just as commercial busi- 
nesses and individuals do. Of course it 
might be practical to require interest on 
small accounts or on accounts that are 
held in the bank for just a very short 
period. This would be a subject of the 
study. If there is an absence of legisla- 
tive authority for such action, as some 
Treasury officials indicate, then they 
should make specific recommendations 
and let Congress provide the necessary 
legislation. 

The potential interest on these Federal 
funds is enough to pay this year’s com- 
bined cost of the Federal Commission, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Maritime Commission, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Secret Service, the U.S. Senate 
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and the Supreme Court. If a feasible 
plan can be worked out, it should be, and 
the sooner the better. 


UNITS FLYING F-111 WIN TROPHIES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President the 1974 
SAC bombing and navigation competi- 
tion was held at Barksdale AFB, La., 
from November 10 to 16. It involved fly- 
ing units of SAC, TAC, and United 
Kingdom’s Royal Air Force’s. Mark II 
Vulcans. 

Heading the list of honors at this 
competition is the Fairchild Trophy 
which is awarded to the best overall wing 
based on combined results in bombing 
and navigation. The Fairchild Trophy 
was won this year by an FB-111 strategic 
bomber from the 380th Bomb Wing from 
Plattsburg AFB, N.Y. 

The bombing trophy which is pre- 
sented to the top bomber unit based on 
total points obtained on the bombing 
missions was also won by an FB-111. 
Second place was gained by the 509th 
SAC Bomb Wing of Pease AFB, N.H., also 
fiying an FB-111. 

We are all very much aware of the 
bad press that has been given the F-111 
aircraft in the past, all of which has 
understandably disappeared as the F-111 
has become increasingly appreciated as 
the world’s finest deep penetration super- 
sonic aircraft. Iam referring here to both 
the tactical F-111's and the strategic ver- 
sion designatea as the FB-111. 

While the controversy that surround- 
ed the F-111 in past years has now 
totally subsided, I think it should be 
brought to the attention of this body and 
the American people that these FB—-111’s 
have won, in the most intense competi- 
tion, two of the highest awards that can 
be granted to bombing crews and their 
aircraft and their tanker crews. 

There is n remaining doubt that the 
F-111 is the finest and most capable air- 
craft of its kind in the inventory of any 
nation in the world today. We in the 
Congress can take pride in the fact that it 
has been through our efforts that F-111's 
have continued to be produced oyer the 
past several years although not included 
in the budget by the executive branch. 

The winning of the Fairchild Trophy 
and the bombing trophy by the FB-111’'s 
have justified our faith in this superb 
aircraft. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION; THE 
PRESIDENT'S VETO 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident has announced his veto of H.R. 
12618, the Veterans’ Education Bill of 
1974. 

I, like many of my colleagues, have 
discussed veterans’ education benefits 
carefully throughout the year, both on 
the floor and in committee, and as a 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, I have met in conference with 
the House several times during July and 
August and again in October after the 
President vetoed this original version of 
this bill. 

The President has indicated that his 
main objection are extensions of eligibil- 
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ity from 36 to 45 months entitlement 
and the new loan program. 

As to the objection to the loan pro- 
gram, I would observe that the veteran’s 
performance has been outstanding. 
Since we have been dealing with. vet- 
erans’ problems as compared to other 
Federal loans, it can be shown that the 
veteran has made a greater and far more 
successful attempt in repaying the Gov- 
ernment than any other segment of peo- 
ple borrowing money. The default rate 
on loans to veterans is significantly lower 
than on other Federal loans. 

Extending the eligibility to 45 months 
gives fair recognition to the problems of 
veterans who must work almost full time 
in order to obtain undergraduate de- 
grees, 

Both of these programs are most es- 
sential to help our young people adjust 
to civilian life. Since it is a small portion 
of the overall cost, I cannot agree with 
the reasoning that they, should be dis- 
allowed. 

To veto the measure on these grounds 
is unrealistic, in my opinion. 

Mr. President, this is a just bill and 
deserves our careful and sympathetic 
consideration. It is a fair and adequate 
attempt to provide benefits for these 
young men and women who served our 
country so honorably. It would be most 
unfair to ask veterans who faced the 
hardship of military service to shoulder 
more than their fair share of proposed 
cutbacks. 

These persons have served their coun- 
try; it is now time for us to provide rea- 
sonable benefits so that they can get a 
good education, 

I ask my colleagues to join me in over- 
riding the President’s veto of this meas- 
ure. 


THE LOCKHEED SHIPBUILDING 
CLAIMS AFFAIR—II 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
September 21, 1973, I made a Senate 
speech on the Lockheed Shipbuilding 
Claims Affair. In that speech I pointed 
out that the Lockheed Shipbuilding and 
Construction Co. had filed a vastly 
inflated claim against the Navy total- 
ing $158 million. The claim allegedly 
covered costs legitimately incurred on 
various shipbuilding contracts awarded 
to Lockheed. In fact, the evidence shows 
that Lockheed ran up. huge cost over- 
runs, mostly because of its own ineffi- 
ciency, and is attempting to get reim- 
bursement from the Navy. 

I also stated in my earlier speech that 
before the Navy’s claims review team 
fully investigated the claim a naval offi- 
cer by the name of Adm. Nathan Sonen- 
shein entered into a tentative agreement 
to pay Lockheed $62 million for the 
claim. 

ADMIRAL SONENSHEIN'S TENTATIVE SETTLEMENT 

Admiral Sonenshein was not author- 
ized to commit the Navy to the tentative 
agreement and, in fact, it was later re- 
jected by the Navy. In my judgment 
Admiral Sonenshein acted improperly in 
entering into the tentative agreement 
because the legal, technical, and audit 
analyses which are supposed to be done 
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by the Navy before a claim is settled had 
not been performed at the time Admirat 
Sonenshein entered into the tentative 
agreement. 

Subsequently, after the Navy’s review 
team investigated the claim the Navy 
formally decided that the claim was 
worth only $6.8 million. Among other 
things, the review team found that the 
claim contained factual inadequacies, 
lacked substantiation, and that Lockheed 
failed to cooperate with the Navy investi- 
gators. 

Lockheed appealed the decision to the 
Pentagon’s Armed Services Board of 
Contract Appeals where the case is now 
being litigated. 

DAVID PACKARD ENTERS THE PICTURE 


A new factor has now complicated this 
strange case. David Packard, former 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, is now 
actively lobbying the Pentagon and 
Capitol Hill to force the Navy to pay 
Lockheed the larger, unwarranted sum 
for the shipbuilding claim. He seems to 
have taken the position that the Govern- 
ment should use the taxpayers’ money 
to pay Lockheed the $62 million figure 
tentatively negotiated by Admiral 
Sonenshein regardless of what the facts 
demonstrate. 

Mr. Packard is applying pressure wher- 
ever he can, in an attempt to reverse the 
Navy’s decision that the claim is worth 
less than $7 million. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Packard testified 
at the Pentagon’s appeals board hearing 
in behalf of Lockheed. 

Mr. Packard has also written letters 
in Lockheed’s behalf to William C. Clem- 
ents, Jr., Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Senator JoHN C. Stennis, and Represent- 
ative F. EDWARD HÉBERT. 

In his letters he urges Secretary Clem- 
ents to request the Navy to settle for 
the higher, inflated figure, and offers to 
discuss the matter personally with Sen- 
ator STENNIS and Representative HÉBERT. 

Mr. Packard was a fine Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense and served his country 
well. But his support of Lockheed at any 
price looks like a case of classic “buddy 
system” between Pentagon officials and 
retired military executives in the defense 
industry. 

By communicating directly with the 
chairmen of the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees, Mr. Packard ap- 
pears to be trying to interfere with the 
administrative proceedings being con- 
ducted by the appeals board. 

The appeals board is an arm of the 
Pentagon. The Armed Services Commit- 
tees exercise a great deal of control over 
the Pentagon’s budget. 

Mr. Packard’s contacts with the two 
powerful committee chairmen could be 
interpreted as an effort to use political 
influence to alter the outcome of the ad- 
ministrative proceedings. 

The mere fact that the letters were sent 
and distributed within the Pentagon 
could be enough to create pressure to set- 
tle the claim for an amount that cannot 
be justified on the facts. 

THE TEXTRON MERGER 

Textron, another large defense con- 

tractor, has made overtures to merge 
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with Lockheed and senior Pentagon of- 
ficials would like the merger to take 
place. 

Iam informed that Textron and Lock- 
heed: have given the Pentagon an ulti- 
matum to settle Lockheed’s claim for the 
higher amount or the merger is off. 

If my information is correct, Lockheed 
and Textron are engaged in a squeeze 
play against the Pentagon that could 
cost the taxpayer as much as $55 million. 

It is no secret that Lockheed is in deep 
financial difficulty and could be forced 
into bankruptcy if it does not merge with 
another firm or obtain a new source of 
funds. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the full texts of 
the letters referred to in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 13, 1974. 
Hon, Witt1am C. CLEMENTS, Jr., 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Yesterday I testified at the trial at which 
Lockheed is attempting to obtain a settle- 
ment of their claim with the Navy in regard 
to the overall Lockheed agreement I worked 
out in 1970. I had not until yesterday been 
familiar with all of the details of the issue. 

On December 30, 1970 I proposed an over- 
all settlement for all of the Lockheed prob- 
lems in a letter to Senator Stennis. I in- 
tended this to be a package deal. Prior to 
this date the Navy had offered Lockheed 
$58M in settlement of shipbuilding claims. 
It was my understanding at the time the 
$58M had been arrived at by the Navy in 
accord with the established practices, Lock- 
heed did not accept the $58M and after 
further negotiations the Navy and Lockheed 
agreed on a tentative settlement of $62M. 
Thereafter in my discussions with Lockheed, 
with the bankers and with the Congressional 
committees I used the $62M figure with the 
understanding that it was acceptable to the 
Navy. I considered the other details of the 
overall Lockheed settlement were imple- 
mented with the understanding the Navy 
would settle with Lockheed at $62M. Subse- 
quent disputes within the Navy apparently 
raised questions as to whether the $62M 
figure had been determined through estab- 
lished procedure for dealing with shipbuild- 
ing claims. Whether the $62M figure was or 
was not arrived at through established pro- 
cedures I consider to be a matter internal to 
the Navy, and I believe there is both a legal 
and a moral obligation for the Navy to settle 
with Lockheed at $62M. 

It is my understanding that about $49M 
of the $$2M has already been advanced 
against the claim, leaving only about $13M 
to settle the matter as I intended it should 
have been settled, 

I urge you to request the Navy to settle 
with Lockheed at the $62M figure and, if 
necessary, you should direct them to do so. 
I am sending a copy of this wire to Senator 
Stennis and Chairman Hebert in case you 
wish to discuss the matter with them before 
directing a settlement. 

In further testimony at the trial next Mon- 
day I intend to urge the judge to rule in 
Lockheed’s favor, because all of my testi- 
mony and discussions with Lockheed and 
bankers and the Congress during 1971 were 
based on my understanding that the Navy 
would settle for $62M and I believe there is 
a firm obligation to do so. It will be better 
for all concerned to settle this issue and 
avoid further waste of time and money on 


Htigation, 
DAviD PACKARD. 
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HEWLETT-PACKARD Co., 
Palo Alto, Calif., October 3, 1974. 
Hon. JORN D. STENNIS, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building., Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Sometime in 1973 it 
came to my attention that the shipbuilding 
claims of Lockheed discussed in my letter of 
December 30, 1970 to you had not yet been 
settied. I had known there was some prob- 
lem within the Navy about the $62M settle- 
ment of the shipbuilding claims which was 
accepted by Mr. Haughton on January 29, 
1971, but I learned about the details only 
within the past few weeks. I am enclosing a 
copy of my wire to Secretary Clements urging 
him to direct the Navy to settle for the figure 
we agreed to in 1971. If you have any ques- 
tions about my advice to Secretary Clements 
I would be pleased to discuss the matter with 
you at your convenience. 

Sincerely, 
DAvip PACKARD. 
HEWLETT-PACKARD CO., 
Palo Alto, Calif., October 3, 1974, 
Hon, F. Eowarp HÉBERT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. OmammMan: Sometime in 1973 it 
came to my attention that the shipbuilding 
claims of Lockheed discussed in my letter of 
December 30, 1970 to you had not yet been 
settled. I had known there was some prob- 
lem within the Navy about the $62M settle- 
ment of the shipbuilding claims which was 
accepted by Mr. Haughton on January 29, 
1971, but I learned about the details only 
within the past few weeks. I am enclosing a 
copy of my wire to Secretary Clements urging 
him to direct the Navy to settle for the figure 
we agreed to in 1971. If you have any 
questions about my advice to Secretary 
Clements I would be pleased to discuss the 
matter with you at your convenience. 

Sincerely, 
Davi PACKARD. 


JUDICIAL RESTRAINT 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR..Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the Honorable H. E. Widener, 
Jr., judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit, wrote me some 
months ago concerning my proposal to 
limit the tenure of Federal judges, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 13, I was pleased 
to provide him with some materials I had 
compiled on the subject. Recently, I have 
had even greater pleasure in reviewing 
the fruits of his scholarly labors. 

His article, modestly titled “Some Ran- 
dom Thoughts on Judicial Restraint,” 
has been published in the Washington 
and Lee Law Review, vol. XXXI, No. 3. 
By means of an analysis of leading Su- 
preme Court decisions on three doctrines, 
it provides a cogent commentary on the 
expansion of the powers of the judicial 
branch of Government. 

In reviewing the precedents on “sub- 
stantive due process,” the justiciability 
of political questions and the expansion 
of court jurisdiction under the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1871, Judge Widener cau- 
tions in the best traditions of jurispru- 
dence— 

I speak not to the merits of the decisions 
themselves, for they are already on the books, 


Such a showing of restraint only in- 
creases my commendation for the way 
he approaches his topic. And it makes all 
the more objective and ominous his ob- 
servations: 
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Taken together, though, whether right or 
wrong, they show a drift toward judicial in- 
tervention which may not be ignored. 


Many writers have noted with approval 
Alexander Hamilton’s reasoning in sup- 
port of judicial tenure “during good be- 
havior,” as expressed in “the Federalist, 
No. 78.” Judge Widener has referred to 
this language, too, and I feel it is impor- 
tant to review the pertinent language in 
greater detail: 

Whoever attentively considers the different 
departments of power must perceive, that in 
@ government in which they are separated 
from each other, the judiciary, from the 
nature of its functions, will always be the 
least dangerous to the political rights of the 
constitution; because it will be least in a 
capacity to annoy or injure them. The execu- 
tive not only dispenses the honors, but holds 
the sword of the community. The legislature 
not only commands the purse, but prescribes 
the rules by which the duties and rights of 
every citizen are to be regulated. The ju- 
diciary on the contrary has no influence 
over either the sword or the purse, no direc- 
tion either of the strength or of the wealth 
of the society, and can take no active resolu- 
tion whatever. It may truly be said to have 
neither Force nor Will, but merely Judgment; 
and must ultimately depend upon the aid 
of the executive arm even for the efficacy of 
its Judgments. 

This simple view of the matter suggests 
several important. consequences. It proves 
incontestibly that the judiciary is beyond 
comparison the weakest of the three depart- 
ments of power; that it can never attack 
with success either of the other two; and 
that all possible care is requisite to enable 
it to defend itself against their attacks. It 
equally proves, that though individual op- 
pression may now and then proceed from 
the courts of justice, the general liberty of 
the people can never be endangered from 
that quarter: I mean, so long as the judiciary 
remains truly distinct from both the legis- 
lative and executive. For I agree that “there 
is no liberty, if the power of judging be not 
separated from the legislative and executive 
powers.” And it proves, in the last place, 
that as liberty can have nothing to fear from 
the judiciary alone, but would have every 
thing to fear from its union with either of 
the other departments. 


The comparison of Hamilton’s “simple 
view” of the inherent weakness of the 
judiciary with the recent decisions re- 
viewed by Judge Widener leads the 
learned judge to conclude that the con- 
stitutionally implied condition of judicial 
restraint “may be honored as late as 
much in the breach as in its observance.” 

It is this substitution of the will for 
the judgment which compelled Hamilton 
to admit: 

For I agree that “there is no liberty, if the 
power of judging be not separated from the 
legislative and executive powers.” 


The state of our present judicial pos- 
ture leads Judge Widener to reflect: 

I do not think a continued trend in this 
direction may be sustained without account- 
ing in any way to the expressions of philo- 
sophical suspicions ably voiced by Madison 
and Hamilton and Holmes, and Douglas and 
Harlan and Frankfurter. 


Judge Widener submits as a partial 
solution a more exacting regulation and 
limitation of the jurisdiction and powers 
of Federal courts. This is certainly an 
approach which should not be over- 
looked. And although a majority in the 
Senate have been disinclined to act on 
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such proposals when they have been 
presented, that inaction has cooled nei- 
ther the intensity of feeling of a major- 
ity of Americans who want such changes 
not the issues which have aroused those 
feelings. 

Legislative action, however, is not 
enough, Judge Widener, out of his great 
respect for the separation of powers in 
our tripartite | government—respect 
which I share—declines to comment on 
the ultimate question. And while he 
notes that “Judges have and ought to 
share criticism for their acts the same as 
any. other person employed by the pub- 
lic,” this is, he believes, a political ques- 
tion which should be left to “the public, 
the States, and the Congress” to resolve. 

As a spokesman for the branch of Gov- 
ernment charged with resolving politi- 
cal questions, however, I am compelled 
to go further, There is an imbalance and 
it is pronounced, Hamilton never had the 
opportunity to reflect upon “the weak- 
est of the three departments of power” 
in the light of the unfettered “exercise 
of its traditional attributes of equity 
power.” 

The people of Richmond and Boston, 
Charlotte and Detroit, Topeka and 
Denver have. 

Hamilton felt the judiciary was “in 
continual jeopardy of being over- 
powered.” 

Prof. Frank R. Strong has recently 
written in the American Bar Association 
Journal, under the title: “Courts, Con- 
gress, Judiciary: One Is More Equal Than 
the Others,” that— 

The general satisfaction he perceives with 
respect to judicial exercise of “constitu- 
tional review” must not blind one to the fact 
that what obtains is in essence judicial 
supremacy. 


Reflection upon these observations ex- 
poses an obvious flaw in the constitu- 
tional framework. I believe it can be 
cured by the passage and ratification of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13. 

And in respectfully disagreeing with 
Judge Widener’s view that such action 
would constitute “radical surgery and 
@ pronounced, deep and far-reaching 
change in our constitutional plan,” I 
would recall the words of Thomas Jeffer- 
son in his “Autobiography (1821)”: 

There was another amendment of which 
none of us thought at the time and in the 
omission of which lurks the germ that is to 
destroy this happy combination of national 
powers in the General Government for mat- 
ters of national concern, and independent 
powers in the States, for what concerns the 
States severally ... Our judges are effectually 
independent of the nation, But this ought 
not to be. 


And, further, in 1822: 

We already see the power, installed for 
life, responsible to no authority (for im- 
peachment is not even a scare-crow) ad- 
vancing with a noiseless and steady pace to 
the great object of consolidation. ... Let 
the future appointments of judges be for four 
or six years, and removable by the President 
and Senate. This will bring their conduct, 
at regular periods, under reyision and proba- 
tion, and may keep them in equipoise be- 
tween the géneral and special govern- 
ments... 


I submit that basic questions about 
the nature of our democracy are involved 
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in the issue of judicial tenure. Judge 
Widener’s insights into the realm of 
judicial restraint go to the very heart of 
these questions—questions which both 
Judge Widener and I are agreed must be 
decided at the level of government 
closest to the people themselves. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by the Honorable H. E. Widener, 
Jr., be printed in the Rzecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington and Lee Law Review, 
Fall 1974] 
SOME RANDOM THOUGHTS ON JUDICIAL 
RESTRAINT* 
(By H. E. Widener, Jr.t) 

But what is government itself but the 
greatest of all reflections on human nature? 
If men were angels, no government would be 
necessary, If angels were to govern men, 
neither external nor internal controls on 
government would be necessary. In framing 
a government which is to be administered 
by men over men, the great difficulty Hes in 
this, you must first enable the government 
to control the governed; and in the next place 
oblige it to control itself. 

No more than a casual interest in current 
events, editorials, speeches, and the ever 
present public opinion polls indicates a 
growing, if not general, uneasiness in the 
public mind as to a certain lack of restraint 
on the part of the judiciary. The matter is 
brought to my immediate attention by & pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to make 
future federal judges responsible. ‘The 
amendment takes the form of requiring re- 
confirmation every eight years, both for mèm- 
bers of the Supreme Court and for inferior 
federal courts, While it may be argued that 
Senator Byrd's description of life tenure for 
the federal judiciary as being the subject of 
“widespread dissatisfaction . ... under which 
some judges are exercising dictatorial pow- 
ers,” may be exaggerated, that point of view 
is more and more often expressed and de- 
serves the thoughtful consideration of schol- 
ars and the bench and the bar, as well as the 
public. It is unfortunate that, as haye all 
attempts to limit the independence of the 
judiciary, the amendment comes at a time of 
domestic tumult. A significant part of the 
country, for example, is up in arms over the 
abortion cases, and no sooner does that sub- 
ject disappear from the front pages than 
the impeachment proceedings take its place. 
Both, of course, are highly emotional issues 
and impossible to divorce from politics. And 
I refer to politics both in the partisan sense 
and as a subject which is susceptible of polit- 
ical resolution. But in tranquil times, I sub- 
mit, the public is not too concerned with 
who governs, so long as they govern. It is 
during times of discord that the imposi- 
tion of will by public officers strikes raw 
neryes. And this is particularly true when the 
will is exerted by officers who are not respon- 
sible, for those who have been the object of 
the will exerted are for practical purposes un- 
able to strike back. 

Reference to The Federalist and the other 
political papers of the time indicates that 
Montesquieu’s proposition that the judi- 
ciary ought to be a separate branch of gov- 
ernment had grown to an article of faith 
in the colonies by the time of the American 
Revolution. Undoubtedly influenced by the 
discharge of Lord Coke by James I, the Act 
of Settlement of 1688, supported by George 
IIl’s granting of tenure beyond the life of 
the King making the appointment, had es- 
tablished tenure during good behavior as 
the standard for British judges. The colonial 
judges, however, served at the pleasure of 
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the King, and this became one of the spe- 
cific complaints in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: “He has made judges dependent 
on his will alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their 
salaries,” 

Against this background (perhaps too ab- 
breviated as stated), and of course in times 
quite as tumultuous as those in which we 
now live, the Constitutional Convention at 
Philadelphia deliberately chose to make the 
judiciary independent, its judges having life 
tenure subject only to removal for want of 
good behavior. 

While it has been argued that the doc- 
trine, or custom, or theory, however, it may 
be called, of judicial restraint has its his- 
torical antecedents in the common law, on 
the one hand, and in the separation of pow- 
ers on the other, I think, so far as the theory 
applies to American courts, it can only fairly 
be said its historical antecedents are in the 
common law as well as in the Constitution; 
and not only in the Constitution as it sepa- 
rates the three parts of government into 
separate branches, but also as it establishes 
our federal system of separate national and 
state governments. Both the separation of 
powers of the departments of the national 
government and the separation of powers 
between the national and the state govern- 
ments were considered by the Framers as 
checks on the abuse of power. “This policy 
of supplying, by opposite and rival inter- 
ests, the defect of better motives, might be 
traced through the whole system of human 
affairs, private as well as public. ., . In the 
compound Republic of America, the power 
surrendered by the people is first divided 
between two distinct governments and then 
the portion allotted to each subdivided 
among distinct and separate departments, 
Hence, a double security arises to the rights 
of the people. The different governments will 
control each other, at the same time that 
each will be controlled by itself.” * 

It must be remembered that not all the 
plans of government submitted at Philadel- 
phia provided for branches of government as 
separate as practically possible. Nor did all 
of the plans provide for the federal system 
as we know it. Randolph's Virginia Plan, for 
example, provided for a council of revision 
made up of “the Executive and a convenient 
number of the National judiciary ... with 
authority to examine every act of the na- 
tional legislature before it shall operate, and 
every act of a particular legislature, before 
a negative thereon shall be final; and the 
dissent of the said council shall amount to 
a rejection, unless the act of the national 
legislature be again passed, or that of a 
particular legislature be again negatived by— 
of the members of each branch.”‘ Hamil- 
ton’s plan provided that “the Governor or 
President of each State shall be appointed 
by the general government, and shall have 
a negative upon the laws about to be passed 
in the State of which he is Governor or 
President.” * Charles Pinckney’s plan pro- 
vided, in certain instances, that “the legis- 
lature of the United States shall have the 
power to revise the laws of the several states 
that may be supposed to infringe on the 
powers exclusively delegated by the Consti- 
tution for Congress, and to negative and 
annul such as do,”* Patterson’s New Jersey 
Plan was less of a revision of the Articles of 
Confederation with more powers reserved to 
the states.* The plans of Patterson, Pinckney, 
and Hamilton contained express supremacy 
clauses, and Randolph’s one of a sort which 
was to be exercised by the legislature. All 
four plans, however, in identical language, 
provided that the tenure of office for mem- 
bers of the national judiciary should be “‘to 
hold their offices during good behavior.” 

So, the life tenure of federal judges was 
no historical accident. And neither was the 
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relationship between the branches of the na- 
tional government and the relationship be- 
tween the states and the nation. All were 
methodically and seriously considered at 
Philadelphia, and each is a part of the fiber 
of government of the United States. 

As nullification and interposition were dis- 
posed of by Jackson in 1832, and ultimately 
at Appomattox, so a national government 
with little or no restraint was earlier re- 
jected at Philadelphia. Nowhere is the proper 
relation between the national government 
and the states better expressed than by Mr, 
Justice Black; “The concept does not mean 
blind deference to ‘States’ Rights’ any more 
than it means centralization of control over 
every important issue of our national govern- 
ment and its courts. The Framers rejected 
both these courses. What the concept does 
represent is a system in which there is sensi- 
tivity to the legitimate interests of both state 
and national governments, and in which the 
national government, anxious though it may 
be to vindicate and protect federal rights and 
federal interests, always endeavors to do so 
in ways that will not unduly interfere with 
the legitimate activities of the States.” è 

The Framers were concerned about con- 
centration of power in one hand and were 
convinced such concentration could lead 
only to tyranny. Madison, calling upon Jef- 
ferson, puts it this way: “All the powers of 
government, legislative, executive, and judici- 
ary, result to the legislative body. The con- 
centrating of these in the same hands is 
precisely the definition of despotic govern- 
ment. It will be no alleviation that these 
powers will be exercised by a plurality of 
hands, and not by a single one. One hun- 
dred and seventy-three despots would surely 
be as oppressive as one. . . .[t}he legislative, 
executive, and judiciary departments should 
be separate and distinct, so that no person 
should exercise the powers of more than one 
of them at the same time, * * * The con- 
clusion which I am warranted in drawing 
from these observations is that a mere de- 
marcation on parchment of the constitu- 
tional limits of the several departments is 
not a sufficient guard against those encroach- 
ments which lead to a tyrannical concentra- 
tion of all the powers of government in the 
same hands.” * Hamilton expressed the same 
fear that a constitution violates “the funda- 
mental principles of good government” when 
it “united all power in the same hands.” 1 
Eldridge Gerry's remark at Philadelphia, in 
opposing the “question for joining the judges 
to the executive in the revisionary business,” 
while more pungent and less philosophical, 
was quite to the point. He “thought the 
executive, while standing alone, would be 
more impartial than when he could be cov- 
ered by the sanction and seduced by the soph- 
istry of the judges.” John Dickensen was 
of opinion that a joining of the executive and 
the judiciary “involved an improper mixture 
of powers.” “Secrecy, vigor, and dispatch,” he 
said, “are not the principal properties re- 
quired in the executive. Important as these 
are, that of responsibility is more so, which 
can only be preserved; by leaving it singly to 
discharge its functions.” = 

And since the judiciary was deemed to be 
the weakest of the three branches of gov- 
ernment, possessing neither the purse nor 
the sword, it had to be able to protect itself, 
and life tenure was the considered answer. 
Hamilton put it this way: “That inflexible 
and uniform adherence to the rights of the 
Constitution, and of individuals, which we 
perceive to be indispensable in the courts of 
justice, can certainly not be expected from 
judges who hold their offices by a temporary 
commission. Periodical appointments, how- 
ever regulated, or by whomsoever made, 
would, in some way or other, be fatal to their 
necessary independence. If the power of mak- 
ing them was committed either to the execu- 
tive or legislative, there would be danger of 
an improper complaisance to the branch 
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which possessed it; if to both, there would 
be an unwillingness to hazard the displeasure 
of either; if to the people, or to persons 
chosen by them for the special purpose, there 
would be too great a disposition to consult 
popularity to justify a reliance that nothing 
would be consulted but the Constitution and 
the laws.” Madison was equally as 
emphatic: “Why was it determined that the 
Judges should not hold their places by such 
a tenure? [Appointment by the legislature] 
Because they might be tempted to cultivate 
the legislature, by an undue complaisance, 
and thus render the legislature the virtual 
expositor, as well as the maker of the 
laws?” 4“ Life tenure as the assurance of the 
independence of the judiciary was thus 
agreed upon at Philadelphia in as studied 
a manner as was the separation of powers 
of the branches of government and the sep- 
aration of powers of the state and national 
governments. It was not finally accepted, 
however, without some misgivings. Dicken- 
son was not satisfied “as to the power of the 
judges to set aside the law.” At the same 
time, he was “at a loss what expedient to 
substitute,” and warned “the justiciary of 
Arragon. ... became by degrees the law 
giver.” 15 And this motion to replace tenure 
during “good behavior” with the words “‘pro- 
vided that they may be removed by the 
executive on the application by the Senate 
and House of Representatives” was de- 
feated, Similar doubts along the same lines 
were expressed in the debates on ratification. 

Mason asked: “After having read the first 
section .. . what is there left to the State 
courts? Will any gentleman be pleased, can- 
didly, fairly, and without sophistry, to show 
us what remains? There is no limitation. It 
goes to every thing. The inferior courts are 
to be as numerous as Congress may think 
proper. They are to be of whatever nature 
they please. Read the 2nd section, and con- 
template attentively the extent of the juris- 
diction of these courts, and consider if there 
be any limits to it.” 11 Spencer, of North Caro- 
lina, voiced doubts which reverberate today. 
“There will be, without any manner of doubt, 
clashings and animosities, between the juris~ 
diction of the federal courts and of the state 
courts so that they will keep the country in 
hot water. It has been said that the impro- 
priety of this was mentioned by some in the 
convention.” 1 Such doubts from responsible 
critics were uniformly answered by assur- 
ances that the courts created under the 
Constitution would be courts of limited jur- 
isdiction, and the tenor of the replies is they 
should be models of restraint. Hamilton: 
“The courts must declare the sense of the 
law; and if they should be disposed to ex- 
ercise WILL instead of JUDGMENT, the con- 
sequence would equally be the substitution 
of their pleasure to that of the legislative 
body.” ° Madison: “Now, sir, if there will be 
as much sympathy between Congress and 
the people as now, we may fairly conclude 
that the federal cognizance will be vested in 
the local tribunals . . . I have observed that 
gentlemen suppose that the general legis- 
lature will do every thing mischievous they 
possibly can, and that they will limit to do 
every thing good as they are authorized to 
do. If this were a reasonable supposition, 
their objections would be good. I consider it 
reasonable to conclude that they will as 
readily do their duty as deviate frcm it..." 2 
Spaight, of North Carolina: “Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman insinuates that differences 
existed in the federal convention respecting 
the clauses which he objects to. Whoever 
told him so was wrong; for I declare that, in 
that convention, the unanimous desire of 
all was to keep separate and distinct the ob- 
jects of the jurisdiction of the federal from 
that of the state judiciary.” 2 

It was also successfully argued that the 
judiciary, having neither force nor will, 
must ultimately depend upon the aid of 
the executive arm even for the efficacy of 
its judgments, and that the republican 
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principle demanded that the deliberate 
sense of the community should govern the 
conduct of those to whom they entrust 
the management of their affairs. This lat- 
ter argument sounds not unlike Holmes’ 
dictum that the taste of any public is not 
to be treated with contempt,” and Learned 
Hand's observation, concerning lawyers, 
that democracy is quick to understand 
those who respond to its fundamental feel- 
ings and ruthless to cast aside those who 
seek cover behind the protection of the writ- 
ten word.“ 

With the background of & branch of 
government of limited powers, and being 
represented as courts of judgment with 
neither force nor will, where has the diffi- 
culty arisen? The problem is not new. It 
existed at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution as it exists today, and all at- 
tempts thus far to limit the independence 
of the judiciary have generally failed. 

The principal difficulty, I conceive, is the 
settled doctrine that a federal judge has 
an equal duty to decide a case over which 
he has jurisdiction with the duty not to 
decide the case if he does not haye juris- 
diction In the context of today, the rule 
is brought to daily public attention by 
Madison's statement that “the security for 
civil rights must be the same as for re- 
ligious rights.”™ The Constitutional Con- 
vention rejected the council of revision as 
it rejected review by Congress of the legis- 
lative acts of the states, and consciously 
threw the matter of conflicting interests into 
the laps of the courts. This is shown by 
Hamilton in No. 78 of The Federalist. 

From this as a starting point, I will 
briefly mention some of the doctrines which, 
sometimes by other names, I believe have 
contributed to the uneasy feeling on the part 
of many that the day-to-day affairs of gov- 
ernment are more properly conducted by 
responsible officials rather than those en- 
joying life tenure, They are the doctrines 
of substantive due process; the hands-off 
Tule of the courts as they may head po- 
litical questions; and the extension of the 
federal power to regulate every petty local 
Official as a result of the construction of 
42 U.S.C. $1983. I speak not to the merits 
of the decisions themselves for they are 
already on the books. Taken together, 
though, whether right or wrong, they show 
a drift toward judicial intervention which 
may not be ignored. 

In a number of earlier cases decided under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, the Supreme 
Court had, with some regularity, invalidated 
state laws, substituting in the name of due 
process what some have called its own notions 
of public policy for legislative choices in 
social and economic legislation.” But, in 1963, 
the Court, in Ferguson v. Skrupa, purported 
to sound the death knell for the doctrine of 
substantive due process. Justice Black stated 
it: “We have returned to the orlginal con- 
stitutional proposition that courts do not 
substitute their social and economic beliefs 
for the judgment of legislative bodies, who 
are elected to pass laws." In so doing, the 
Court gave credence to Holmes’ earlier ad- 
monition that “the Constitution is made for 
people of fundamentally differing views, and 
the accident of our finding certain opinions 
natural and familiar or novel and even shock- 
ing ought not to conclude our judgment upon 
the question whether statutes embodying 
them conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States.” » 

But recent examples of judicial interven- 
tion in matters of legislation appear to signal 
a return to the principles of substantive due 
process discarded in Skrupa. In 1965, the 
Court held, in Griswold v. Connecticut that 
a Connecticut statute forbidding the use of 
contraceptives by married couples violated 
& constitutional right to privacy. And in two 
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cases decided in 1973, Roe v. Wade@ and 
Doe v. Bolton,™ the court imposed such severe 
limits on permissible legislation that no 
abortion law in the United States remained 
valid. In each of these cases, the Court, in 
varying d , gave substantive content to 
the term “liberty” in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment’s due process clause in protecting what 
it termed fundamental values, although not 
specifically stated in the Bill of Rights. In 
so doing, however, did not the Court sig- 
nificantly increase the risk of the Third 
Branch substituting its judgment for that of 
the legislature in determining what is wise 
public policy? Again, turning to Holmes: “I 
think the proper course is to recognize that 
a state legislature can do whatever it sees 
fit to do unless it is restrained by some ex- 
press prohibition in the Constitution of the 
United States or of the state, and that courts 
should be careful not to extend such pro- 
hibitions beyond their obvious meaning by 
reading into them conceptions of public pol- 
icy that the particular court may happen 
to entertain.” * Indeed, even the 1972 opinion 
in Furman v. Georgia,” which held the death 
penalties of forty states invalid, might be 
mentioned in this context. Although a ma- 
jority of the Justices relied on the Eighth 
Amendment prohibition against cruel and 
unusual punishment, the result was a sub- 
stitution of its own opinion of the morality 
and efficacy of the death penalty for that of 
the legislatures. And the case may as easily 
have been decided under the label of sub- 
stantive due process. As Justice Powell ob- 
served: “In terms of the constitutional role 
of this court, the impact of the majority's 
ruling is all the greater because the decision 
éncroaches upon an area squarely within 
the historic prerogative of the legislative 
branch—both state and federal—to protect 
the citizenry through the designation of 
penalties for prohibitable conduct. It is the 
very sort of judgment that the legislative 
branch is competent to make and for which 
the judiciary is ill-equipped.” Surely, 
judicial self-restraint is an implied condition 
of the Constitution’s grant of judicial review. 
But, as recent opinions tend to indicate, this 
implied condition may be honored of late 
as much in the breach as in its observance. 

Concededly, from its earliest opinions, the 
Supreme Court has recognized that certain 
disputes, regarded as “political questions,” 
do not lend themselves to judicial standards 
and judicial remedies. To classify an issue as 
falling within the definition of political 
questions, however, as Justice Frankfurter 
notes, is more a form of stating a conclusion 
than revealing of analysis.“ In determining 
whether a question falls into that category, 
“the appropriateness under our system of 
government of attributing finality to the 
action of the political departments and also 
the lack of satisfactory criteria for a judicial 
determination are dominant considera- 
tions.” One commentator has probably too 
broadly defined as political “[a]ll those mat- 
ters of which the court, at a given time, will 
be of the opinion that it is impolitic or inex- 
pedient to take jurisdiction . . . questions so 
bitterly contentious as to be, for the moment, 
incapable of resolution.” * And another has 
concluded that the non-justiciability of a 
political question is founded primarily on 
the doctrine of separation of powers and the 
policy of judicial self-restraint.“ In this vein, 
Justice Frankfurter once noted “[t]he court’s 
authority—possessed neither of the purse nor 
the sword—ultimately rests on sustained 
public confidence in its moral sanction. Such 
feeling must be nourished by the Court’s 
complete detachment, in fact and appear- 
ance, from political entanglements and by 
abstention from injecting itself into the 
clash of political forces in political settle- 
ments.” 4 

The antecedents of the political question 
doctrine lie in the common law. In a major 
case, the Duke of York's Claim to the Crown," 
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in 1460, the style of which is descriptive of 
the subject matter, English courts refused to 
decide a case they considered basically politi- 
cal, The doctrine thus enunciated by English 
courts was inherited in this country and 
articulated in Marbury v. Madison, Chief 
Justice Marshall observing that ‘‘[q]uestions 
in their nature political, or which are, by the 
Constitution and laws, submitted to the ex- 
ecutive, can never be made in this court.” 4 
And in 1839, Justice McLean, in Williams v. 
Suffolk Insurance Co., made a similar pro- 
nouncement “that the action of the political 
branches of the government in a matter that 
belongs to them, is conclusive.” s 

The first important case to apply the doc- 
trine of judicial non-interference to political 
questions was Luther v. Borden.“ The issues 
in that case arose out of Dorr’s Rebellion in 
Rhode Island in 1841-42. Thomas W. Dorr 
had apparently been elected governor under 
a government organized by a popular as- 
sembly without regard to the existing charter 
government. The existing government was 
then sued for trespass by one of Dorr’s sup- 
porters for acts done in pursuance of its 
declaration of martial law. Excitement ran 
high, and the issue divided the country. 
Daniel Webster served as counsel for the 
charter government. In order to decide the 
case on its merits, the Supreme Court was 
called upon to determine which of the two 
governments properly represented the State 
of Rhode Island. But the Court refused to 
decide the question, stating that, under 
Article IV of the Constitution guaranteeing 
to each state a republican form of govern- 
ment, it rests with Congress to decide which 
government is established in a state.” 

It has been said that what is and what is 
not a political question defies classification. 
But it is important that courts have felt that, 
like the legislatures, they have been given a 
mandate, and they must act within its scope. 

Recent years have witnessed a gradual 
erosion of the political question doctrine, 
and a decline in the policies of judicial self- 
restraint which underlie it. Most notable is 
Baker v. Carr“ which, in 1962, overturned 
earlier precedents, including Colegrove v. 
Green,” which had held congressional redis- 
tricting controversies nonjusticiable. In 
Colegrove, the Court had reasoned “that the 
Constitution has conferred upon Congress 
exclusive authority to secure fair representa- 
tion by the States in the popular House and 
left to that House determination whether 
States have fulfilled their responsibility. ... 
Whether Congress faithfully discharged its 
duty or not, the subject has been committed 
to the exclusive control of Congress. . 
Courts ought not to enter this political 
thicket.” < 

But in Baker v. Carr, the Court found the 
same controversy justicable as it applied to 
the legislature of a state, relying not on the 
guarantee of a republican form of govern- 
ment, but on the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. As a practical 
matter of fact, as Justice Frankfurter con- 
tended in dissent, Baker was nonetheless a 
Guarantee Clause claim masquerading un- 
der a different label. In all events, the con- 
siderations of federal-state relationships and 
the separation of powers, found controlling 
in Colegrove, were finally discarded in favor 
of judicial intervention in matters of legis- 
lative redistricting. Similarly, in Powell v, 
McCormack™ decided in 1969, the Court 
brushed aside a number of substantial polit- 
ical question objections and held that Con- 
gressman Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., had 
been unlawfully excluded from the House. 
The Court found that in judging the qualifi- 
cations of its members, as contrasted with 
excluding them, Congress is limited to the 
standing requirements of age, citizenship 
and residence contained in Article I, §2 of 
the Constitution. The importance of the 
ruling in Powell, of course, is that the Court 
forbade the House to decide whether it was 
acting in excluding a member or failing to 
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seat him. And it equally forbade the House 
to decide the meaning of the clause that 
“[e]ach house shall be the judge of the... 
qualifications of its own members...” a 
Does Powell have unarticulated holdings of 
vast and far-reaching political consequences 
which do not appear in the surface of the 
opinion? Is it a necessary holding that the 
House does not have jurisdiction to deter- 
mine its own jurisdiction,” without which 
power no court could operate? Assuming 
such is not the holding of Powell, is it then 
a necessary holding that the determina- 
tion by the House of its own jurisdiction 
is subject to judicial review, thus treating 
the House in the same manner as an infe- 
rior court rather than as a part of a coordi- 
nate branch of government? Does reaching 
the merits in Powell indicate there is no 
subject exclusively entrusted to a coordi- 
nate branch of government which is not 
subject to judicial review? ™-+ The explosive 
consequences of articulated answers to these 
questions may easily make the controversial 
decisions of the court for the last twenty 
years seem like a Sunday School picnic. 
Whatever the merits of Baker and Powell, 
by requiring a consideration of them the 
court has shown a tendency to get rid of its 
historic reluctance to consider matters which 
had been thought by many to have been 
the exclusive prerogative of another branch 
of the national government or of the gov- 
ernments of the States. 

The Civil Rights Acts were passed shortly 
after the Civil War to insure the protection 
of recently freed slaves. 42 U.S.C. § 1983 pro- 
hibits any person, under color of state law, 
from denying to another his constitutional 
rights, and was rarely used for access to the 
federal courts until the dam was burst by 
Monroe v. Pape. 

In Monroe, the City of Chicago and thir. 
teen policemen were sued for allegedly break- 
ing into petitioner’s home during the early 
morning hours. The family was ousted from 
bed at gunpoint, Monroe was forced to stand 
naked in the living room while the entire 
house was ransacked, whereupon he was 
taken to the police station, held incom- 
municado for ten hours, never arraigned 
before a magistrate, and was ultimately re- 
leased with no charges against him. All this 
was done without a search or arrest warrant. 
The Court held that the City of Chicago was 
not a “person” under § 1983, and so affirmed 
dismissal as to the city, but held the con- 
duct of the named police officers, even 
though contrary to state law, was state ac- 
tion within the meaning of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and violated the due process 
clause, This despite the fact that plaintiff 
could have sued in a state court for assault, 
battery, false arrest, or false imprisonment. 

The court listed the three main aims of the 
act as: (1) overriding certain kinds of state 
law; (2) providing a remedy when state law 
is inadequate; and (3) providing a remedy 
when the state recourse is adequate in theory 
but unavailable in practice.~ Three years 
later, in McNeese v. Board of Education,” a 
fourth purpose was added, to provide a fed- 
eral court remedy supplementary to any 
state court remedy. 

Since Monroe, as pointed out in a fine law 
review article by Judge Aldisert of the Third 
Circuit,” there has been a rush to the federal 
courts at the expense of state courts, for it is 
clear that state court remedies need not be 
exhausted before suing in federal court.’ The 
Court, in 1972, also extended the reach of 
$1983 by overruling Hague v. CIO," which 
had limited the “rights, privileges, or immu- 
nities” protected by § 1983 to those involving 
personal liberty. In Lynch v. Household Fi- 
nance Corp.,” the Court abolished the Hague 
distinction between rights of property and 
personal liberty; furthermore, the Court re- 
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solved any doubt as to a conflict between the 
jurisdictional statute for § 1983, 28 U.S.C. 
§ 1843(3), and the general federal question 
jurisdiction provision, 28 U.S.C. § 1331, by 
saying that § 1343(3) is compatible with the 
latter, but is more narrow and applies only to 
alleged infringements under “color of state 
law.” “ The net result is that plaintiffs suing 
under § 1983 do not have to meet the $10,000 
jurisdictional Imitation of the general stat- 
ute. Thus, Monroe and the cases following, 
as Judge Aldisert rightly has noted, have 
transformed many nickel-and-dime torts, 
traditionally pursued under state law, into 
Fourteenth Amendment deprivations, at least 
insofar as jurisdictions is concerned. 

The Supreme Court again broadened the 
effect of § 1983 when it resolved a conflict 
among the circuits ™ and held in Mitchum v, 
Foster ® that § 1983 was an express statutory 
exception to the federal anti-injuction stat- 
ute, 28 U.S.C, § 2283. Following Mitchum, in a 
suit filed alleging injury under color of state 
law, the inferior federal courts may no longer 
consider the anti-injunction statute as a bar 
to federal court interference by way of in- 
junction in state proceedings, but must con- 
sider the merits of each case, and either grant 
or deny injunctive relief depending on 
whether the certain exceptional circum- 
stances set out in Younger v. Harris,“ and its 
allied cases, have meet met. I think it appar- 
ent that this construction of the anti-injunc- 
tion law for suits sounding in § 1983 has made 
the federal judicial presence more frequently 
felt in the state courts, and the more often 
felt, albeit discretionary, the greater chance 
for resentment, whether justifiable or not. 

I have touched on only three of the many 
facets of the ever expanding federal juris- 
diction and paused at each only long enough 
to highlight the problems each brings to 
mind as it may respect judicial restraint. 
Where have the decisions led us, and where 
are they leading us? A concentration of pow- 
er in one hand, which must be considered 
amoral according to our principles of repub- 
lican government, was not only noticed in 
the early days of the republic but also has 
been taken account of in quite recent years, 
Mr. Justice Douglas, in his concurring npin- 
ion in Flast v, Cohen,™ noted the danger but 
brushed it aside: “A contrary result in 
Frothingham in that setting (the “heyday 
of substantive due process”) might well have 
accentuated an ominous trend to judicial 
supremacy:”™ And, in his dissenting opin- 
ion in the same case, Mr. Justice Harian Ar- 
gued, without avail, the same point: “It 
seems to me clear that public actions, what- 
ever the constitutional provisions on which 
they are premised, may involve important 
hazards for the continued effectiveness of 
the federal judiciary. Although I believe 
such actions to be within the jurisdiction 
conferred upon the federal courts by Article 
III of the Constitution, there surely can be 
little doubt that they strain the judicial au- 
thority. There is every reason to fear that 
unrestricted public actions might well alter 
the allocation of authority among the three 
branches of Federal Government,” ™ In his 
dissent in Baker v. Carr, Mr. Justice Frank- 
further sounded a similar warning: “Such 
@ massive repudiation of the experience of 
our whole past in asserting destructively 
novel judicial power demands a detailed anal- 
ysis of the role of this Court in our consti- 
tutional scheme. Disregard of inherent lim- 
its in the effective exercise of the court's 
‘judicial Power’ not only presages the futil- 
ity of judicial intervention in the essentially 
political conflict of forces by which the rela- 
tion between population and representation 
has time out of mind been and now is deter- 
mined. It may well impair the Court's posi- 
tion as the ultimate organ of ‘the supreme 
Law of the Land’ in that vast range of legal 
problems, often strongly entangled in popu- 
lar feeling, on which this Court pro- 
nounce.” ® 
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While it is true that the substantive claims 
in the cases letting down the historic bar- 
riers may appear attractive on their face to 
substantial segments of the community and 
thus reaching their merits, to many, seems 
justified, I do not think a continued trend in 
this direction may be sustained without ac- 
counting in any way to the expressions of 
philosophical suspicion so ably voiced by 
Madison and Hamilton and Holmes, and 
Douglas and Harlan and Frankfurter. Cer- 
tainly, whether or not we may agree with the 
ideology of any one of them, we can all agree 
that few deeper thinkers upon the system of 
government of this compound republic of 
America have ever lived. And the fact that 
the suspicion of each has been aroused by a 
concentration of the power of government 
in one hand should give us pause. 

Is there a solution? Of course. But the 
solution is not to say that the federal courts 
must avoid all the hard, or unpleasant, or 
distasteful questions, Again, Hamilton makes 
this clear in The Federalist, No. 80. And 
courts may not, in all questions of public im- 
port or interest, simply enter an order con- 
sistent with the feelings of the times. They 
may not succumb “whenever a momentary 
inclination happens to lay hold of a majority 
of their constituents incompatible with the 
provisions in the existing Constitution,” ” 

But the inferior federal courts are courts 
of limited jurisdiction, and if it is the con- 
sidered sense of Congress that they are exer- 
cising will instead of judgment, which seems 
to me to be a fair statement of the general 
complaint, Congress may as easily strip them 
of their jurisdiction as it has established 
them. This is a constitutional course which 
has been advocated quite recently by knowl- 
edgeable men in at least one controversial 
field.” Certainly the regulation by Congress 
of the jurisdiction of the federal courts was 
within the contemplation of the framers.” 
And such limitations on the powers of the 
federal courts are frequent, some of the better 
known being the anti-injunction provisions 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, not to mention the 
Anti-Injunction Act.” 

But this may not be the complete solu- 
tion. In company with others, I am aware 
there is a feeling in a substantial part of 
the community that the courts are simply 
not being as reserved as the public expects 
them to be. Whether or not the feeling is 
justifiable or a majority may be debated, 
but the fact that the feeling is there is un- 
deniable, and the fact that it does exist, as 
contrasted to the reasons for its existence, 
may itself forecast heavy sailing in the days 
ahead for the Article IIT judges. Trying to 
track down the feeling is like hunting a will- 
o’-the-wisp, and I have concluded it is im- 
possible. But it has to do with the fact that 
there is a good deal of talk among the public, 
and particularly among the lawyers, which 
may be expressed as a feeling that recurrences 
to fundamental principles™ are too infre- 
quent, or something along that line. The mat- 
ter not only defies definition; it very nearly 
defies description. A good bit of the feeling I 
believe has been brought about without the 
fault of anyone by our age of instantaneous 
communication. The immediacy of a televi- 
sion news broadcast and its impact on the 
people may not be overstated. When this is 
coupled with the extensions of federal juris- 
diction (both by the courts and Congress), 
the modern rush to class actions, the increas- 
ing propensity to litigate, and the ease of 
access into the federal district courts, it is 
apparent that the effect of court decisions on 
the general public, which only a few years 
ago would take months or years to filter down, 
or never be felt personally, now is felt by 
millions of members of the public the day 
the order is entered. Thus, the controversial 
position of the courts is today exposed, where 
before it was hidden, and being in a contro- 
versial position as public officers, the Judges 
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have and ought to share criticism for their 
acts the same as any other person employed 
by the public, 

The alteration of the terms of the Judges 
of course, as a long range effect, could only 
make them less independent. It is radical 
surgery and a pronounced, deep and far- 
reaching change in our constitutional plan. 
Whether it is justified or not is a political 
question of which the public, the States, and 
the Congress must be the ultimate judges, 
as they were at Philadelphia. 

ADDENDUM * 
The recent case of United States v. Nixon, 
US. , 94 S. Ct. 3090 (1974), held 
that the President of the United States has 
no absolute privilege even for his personal 
conversations, upon a claim of “generalized” 
need for confidentiality in presidential com- 
munications, as perhaps distinguished from 
military, diplomatic, or national security 
matters. While recognizing the presumptive 
existence of a qualified privilege, the Court 
flatly held that a the judiciary, and not the 
executive, has the final say as to whether 
or not the claim of privilege is valid. The 
Court stated in part: “. . . the ‘judicial power 
of the United States’... can no more be 
shared with the Executive Branch than the 
Chief Executive, for example, can share with 
the judiciary the veto power.” Id. at 3106. 
The background of this dispute is at least 
as old as the trial of Aaron Burr. See United 
States v. Aaron Burr, 25 Fed. Cas. 30 (No. 

14,692 d) (C.C.D. Va. 1807). 

FOOTNOTES 

*This article is not designed to be, and is 
not, a model of definitive research. Even if 
time and energy permitted, the few pages 
allotted by me to this most engrossing sub- 
ject would not half cover the introduction. 
I have tried to express and to some extent 
explain a feeling I believe to be in the air 
and which may not be ignored. I hope it is 
just the restlessness of the times, but I fear 
it is not. Any characterization I have made of 
Supreme Court opinions ought not to be 
taken as critical, for such could properly be 
considered impudence. Rather, it reflects my 
idea of their holdings and predicted require- 
ments, an occupational hazard for all infe- 
rior federal judges. My heavy rellance on 
dissenting opinions is not accidental. Dis- 
senters rarely ride the current. 
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ENGINEERS IN ALASKA RECEIVE 
AWARD FOR WORK WITH EARTH 
RESOURCES TECHNOLOGY SAT- 
ELLITE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is with 
great pride that I call the attention of 
my colleagues to an award recently re- 
ceived by scientists in Alaska working 
with the Earth resources technology sat- 
ellite. The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration has named Prof. 
Albert E. Belon, and John M. Miller of 
the Geophysical Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, recipients of the NASA 
1974 Exceptional Scientific Achievement 
Medal, for “continued excellence and 
achievement in the establishment of a 
regional remote sensing data facility and 
in the development of interpretation 
techniques for efficient utilization of 
remotely sensed data in the State of 
Alaska,” 

Belon, with a background in upper 
atmospheric research and Miller, an elec- 
trical engineer, teamed up in 1972 to co- 
ordinate the universitywide ERTS pro- 
gram consisting of 12 scientific projects. 
Cooperative activities with local, State 
and Federal agencies and other organiza- 
tions throughout the State were devel- 
oped, to acquaint potential users with the 
benefits of satellite data, obtained from 
ERTS. A data library containing more 
than 3,000 scenes affording complete 
coverage of Alaska was established at 
Fairbanks, along with photo and com- 
puter-processing facilities. 

The ERTS program in my State is con- 
cerned with such things as snow cover, 
vegetation classification, wildlife migra- 
tions, sea ice and surface water circula- 
tion, glacier and volcano movements, and 
location of archeological village sites. Re- 
sults of ERTS surveys are helping vir- 
tually every agency concerned with the 
Earth’s resources, and even assisting in 
selection of lands under the Native Land 
Claims Settlement Act. 

ERTS-1, which is currently in orbit, 
was launched on July 23, 1972, and was 
designed for a 1-year lifespan. The satel- 
lite is now operating on borrowed time, 
with only one of its four channels still 
operating. The second ERTS will con- 
tinue to monitor Earth resources, and 
will be launched in early 1975. This, too, 
is designed for a lifespan of only 1 year— 
but engineers, I am informed, believe it 
will last much longer, the same way 
ERTS-1 has exceeded its lifespan. 

And we are just on the very frontier 
of a new technology tool—these are the 
first generation of sophisticated Earth 
resources monitoring satellites. The fol- 
low-on satellite ERTS-C expands the 
present capabilities of ERTS, by adding 
another scanning channel, and provid- 
ing greater resolution of images. 

ERTS-C could be scheduled for 
launch in 1977, and thus provide con- 
tinuity of experiments and programs of 
monitoring. ERTS-C would provide 
broadened research data for an oper- 
ational Earth resources design in this 
country. It could—following directly on 
the heels of ERTS-B—form the' basis of 
a future international program of co- 
operation on Earth resources data. Mem- 
bers of the Senate recently stressed this 
point in a letter to President Ford, and 
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Tran’s agreement to build an ERTS re- 
ceiving station in that country further 
emphasizes the necessity of continuing 
our ERTS program, 

Congress has indicated its support for 
ERTS-C, and researchers all across the 
country have voiced enthusiasm and de- 
sire for continuation of this valuable tool. 
I have often said that Alaska and ERTS 
are made for each other—NASA’s re- 
cent commendation of our Alaska inves- 
tigators underscores the great value of 
ERTS data Alaska—and of the impor- 
tance of this tool. ERTS can be an on- 
going method of discovering and mon- 
itoring the resources of our planet, We 
must continue to move ahead with the 
entire ERTS program. 


JEWISH CONTROL OF BANKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, IMAGINARY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, General Brown, made some un- 
fortunate remarks regarding Jewish con- 
trol of the Nation’s. banks and news- 
papers. These remarks served to perpet- 
uate an outrageous myth that has no 
basis in fact whatsoever. 

What are the facts? An excellent edi- 
torial in the Milwaukee Journal, one of 
the Nation’s finest newspapers, provides 
the necessary information in a succinct 
and straightforward fashion. 

The Journal editorial points out that 
the eight largest banks in New York City 
had 4.4 percent Jewish executives in 1967. 
These eight banks had 197 directors. 
Only three of them were Jews. 

The editorial goes on to indicate that 
a mere 3.1 percent of the Nation’s 1,748 
daily newspapers were owned by Jews 
in 1972. These papers had 8 percent of 
the circulation—hardly a controlling 
force in the dissemination of the Nation's 
news. 

Mr. President, this Journal editorial 
clarifies the extent of General Brown’s 
sad wrongheadedness. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MYTH or. JEWISH CONTROL 

The myth that Jews control the banks and 
newspapers in this country is perpetuated by 
ignorant, ill-advised remarks such as the 
comment several weeks ago by Gen. Brown, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is 
difficult to undo the effects of such remarks 
later, even though they can be discredited 
with substantial information. 

A number of studies exist on the subject 
of Jewish control and employment in bank- 
ing and journalism, When compiled, as they 
were recently by the Washington Post, they 
show that Jewish ownership and employment 
is not significantly disproportionate to the 
percentage of Jews in the United States, 
roughly 3%. 

Some examples: A 1966 study of the 50 
largest banks in the country showed 45 had 
no Jews in senior management and 38 had no 
Jews in middie management. The eight 
largest banks in New York City had 44% 
Jewish executives in 1967. As for control, the 
eight banks had 197 directors on their boards, 
three of whom were Jews. Among the na- 
tion's 1,748 daily newspapers in 1972, 3.1% 
were owned by Jews and had 8% of the cir- 
culation. Twenty of the 800 members of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors are 
Jewish. 
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That hardly supports Brown’s contention 
that “they (Jews) own, you know, the banks 
in this country, the newspapers .. ."” Gen. 
Brown simply showed he was susceptible to 
the anti-Semitic thinking that has kept this 
myth alive, 


THE HUNGRY NEW WORLD AND 
THE AMERICAN ETHIC 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, vast 
changes are sweeping the world today— 
changes which threaten to sweep the 
industrialized nations aside if there is 
no fundamental alteration of U.S. for- 
eign policy and an acceptance on the 
part of the American citizen of this need 
for change. 

The stark fact of life is that the 
United States, with 6 percent of the 
world’s population, consumes 30 percent 
of the world’s resources. The United 
States, for all its military might and 
vast riches, is vulnerable—vulnerable if 
we do not react to the new international 
economic order in a positive and ra- 
tional manner. 

In yesterday’s edition of the Washing- 
ton Post, Charles W. Maynes, Jr., very 
poignantly drove this point home. In an 
article entitled “The Hungry New World 
and the American Ethic,” Mr. Maynes 
noted that whatever else, the United 
States cannot survive in isolation from 
the rest of the world—the United States 
cannot continue to exist as an island of 
wealth in a sea of poverty without sink- 
ing into the morass itself. He pointed 
out: 

.. - First, whether we like it or not, the 
well-being of this country is increasingly de- 
pendent upon stable relations with the out- 
side world. Of the 13 basic raw materials 
required by a modern economy, the United 
States in 1950 was dependent on imports for 
more than half its supplies for only four. 
By 1970 the list had grown to six, and. by 
1985 it will grow to a projected nine, 

Second, several of the new problems which 
most trouble Americans—infiation, environ- 
mental decays, drugs, energy shortages— 
have significant international aspects which 
must be taken into account if solutions are 
to be found. Finally, in the long run, in 
terms of the future political health of a 
democratic country, it is important that we 
believe that we fairly earn what we receive. 
This will not be the kind of country most of 
us hope to see if, over time, we are slowly 
persuaded through others’ arguments, rein- 
forced by their misery, that we live in luxury 
at the expense of the rest of the world, con- 
sidered by others a global parasite. 


For the first time in our history, we are 
confronted with a choice as to whether 
we will work for an equitable interna- 
tional economic order or whether, 
through neglect and shortsightedness, 
we plot our own eventual destruction. 

We will soon be debating the issues of 
foreign assistance and foreign trade re- 
form. The amounts contained in the for- 
eign assistance program approved by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
are pitiable when compared to what we 
reap from the rest of the world, much of 
the time at the expense of those less for- 
tunste, When the Foreign Assistance Act 
reaches the floor of the Senate for de- 
bate, there will be considerable demo- 
goguery which will ill-serve the Amer- 
ican people. The time is now for an in- 
telligent assessment of the world in 
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which we live, not the unfortunate suc- 
cumbing to trite political phrases which 
belie a total lack of political leadership 
for this Nation, 

The warnings contained in Mr. Maynes’ 
article are all too real and should be 
heeded. It is the requirement of public 
service and leadership that issues of the 
national interest be approached in an 
intelligent and rational manner. The 
Foreign Assistance Act and the trade 
bill are but small steps in the direction 
this country should be taking. In the 
meantime, as Mr. Maynes recommends: 

We need a national debate not just on 
detente as Secretary Kissinger would wish, 
but on a range of policy choices which will 
directly affect the lives of Americans in the 
years to come, 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 1, 1974] 
THE Huncry New WORLD AND THE AMERICAN 
Eric 
(By Charles W. Maynes, Jr.) 

The past 13 months have seen an astonish- 
ing turnaround in U.S. foreign policy. Prior 
to October, 1973, and the energy crisis, the 
United States had acquired the aura of a 
diplomatic miracle-worker. Since then, ex- 
cept for a now endangered tactical respite 
im the Middle East and last weekend's highly 
trumpeted but yet to be proven arms break- 
through in Viadivostok, the record has been 
almost entirely negative, from an embarrass- 
ing performance in Cyprus to an admission 
that we tried to “destabilize’ Chile under 
Allende. 

But the gravest mistakes have been on the 
economic front. The U.S.-convened Washing- 
ton Energy Conference of last February was 
a failure. The April special session of the 
United Nations General Assembly—the Third 
World response to the Washington confer- 
ence—was a disaster for the United States. 
And the main achievement of last month’s 
World Food Conference in Rome, where the 
U.S. congressional delegates openly revolted 
against the positions of an unsympathetic 
administration, may have been to demon- 
strate how unprepared we still are for the 
new challenge placed on a major power in 
an era of scarcity and starvation. 

In conversations with State Department 
Officials, one repeatedly encounters a sense 
of helplessness and drift, with no clear 
thoughts on what our policy should be or 
whether the country would support a sound 
policy if we had one. What has happened? 
Why were the earlier political breakthroughs 
possible? Why are today’s economic break- 
throughs seemingly impossible? 

To find the answers, we must look first to 
the new issues in the new world which we face 
today, and then to the traits in our post- 
World War II diplomacy and in the American 
people themselves which may limit our 
ability to adjust to this new reality. 

INDIVIDUALS TO INSTITUTIONS 

There can be little doubt that the nature 
or foreign policy problems has changed 
dramatically. Newer economic issues, such as 
keeping up production of oll and fertilizer, 
have replaced older political issues, such as 
keeping the Russians out of West Berlin or 
keeping the Chinese Nationalists in the 
United Nations. What we often overlook, 
though, is how this critical difference be- 
tween Cold War and post-Cold War issues 
forces a new approach to diplomacy. While 
Cold War political issues tended to offer more 
scope to talented individuals, post-Cold War 
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economic issues tend to offer increased scope 
to institutions. 

With political issues, our purpose is fairly 
definite; usually it inyolves an effort to force 
the other side to stop such actions as apply- 
ing pressure against Berlin or sending troops 
to the Middle East—actions that the other 
side can easily reverse by a decision at the 
top: Success is fairly clear and short-range; 
we announce that the Berlin blockade has 
ended or that Brezhney has retracted his 
threat to send forces to Egypt. The states- 
man’s tools here are personal negotiation 
and national threats, his values secrecy and 
surprise. Using these tools and manipulating 
these values, a gifted individual like Henry 
Kissinger may achieve stunning success. 

With economic issues, however, it is al- 
ways unclear when success has been 
achieved. Longer-range problems such as in- 
ternational inflation and recession or global 
starvation are never “solved.” Moreover, the 
statesman’s tools are no longer personal 
negotiation and threats. These must give way 
to large-scale institutional cooperation and 
international collaboration, both of which 
can only result from patient consensus- 
building. Individual brilliance, secrecy and 
surprise are succeeded by bureaucratic 
effort, openness and predictability. Success 
is beyond the grasp of a single man, no mat- 
ter how gifted. 

PLAYING BY THE RULES 


Our problems, though, involve more than 
one man or one approach to diplomacy. They 
go to fundamental aspects of the American 
character, to a special vision that makes it 
difficult for us to deal with the new eco- 
nomic issues on the international agenda. 
That vision relates to the American con- 
cept of fair play and the rules of the game, 
and the government's relation to both. It is 
@ vision at variance with views held in much 
of the rest of the world, particularly at a 
time of global hunger, severe economic dis- 
location and appalling contrasts between the 
world’s rich and poor, 

In other societies, more infiuence by rey- 
olutionary or class politics, the role of the 
government is seen as one of changing the 
rules of the game to benefit one group over 
another. The struggle for political power is 
intense precisely because everyone realizes 
that once in power, a political group may 
change the rules permanently to benefit its 
followers. 

In America, our view of government has 
been different. We do not question the rules 
but the way they are enforced, the men who 
carry them out. Even our poor, unlike low- 
er-income groups in other countries, have 
not asked for a change in the rules but a 
change in the administration. Mr. Nixon 
was forced to leave office in part because a 
majority of Americans finally concluded that, 
as in a foreign political system, he was try- 
ing to change the rules permanently to bene- 
fit his followers and punish his enemies. 

This American acceptance of the estab- 
lished ways has an important consequence. 
It leads to a belief that those with wealth 
and power—even those with very unusual 
wealth and power which they may have in- 
herited—deserve their good fortune. If the 
rules are fair—and we.do not question that 
they are—then those who make their way 
must deserve what they have amassed. But 
& corollary of the acceptance of good for- 
tune is the acceptance of bad fortune. If the 
rich deserve what they receive, equally meri- 
ted is the unfortunate fate of those who fall 
by the wayside. 

If we believe this of individuals, why not 
of nations? Suppose our people believe the 
international order is fair. Then if this na- 
tion makes its way and 6 per cent of the 
globe’s people end up unimaginably more 
prosperous than the rest, why should others 
protest? Did we not earn our prosperity, 
which others could have shared if they had 
been equally inventive and industrious? 
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We sometimes forget the extraordinary 
hold this vision of the world has on the 
American imagination. It’s not just the well- 
to-do who believe this but all the rest of us. 
The civil rights movement foundered pre- 
cisely when it came into conflict with this 
vision. So long as the demands of the move- 
ment were for rights enjoyed by whites but 
not blacks—voting rights, equal access to 
public facilities, equal treatment before the 
law—some progress was made. But when the 
civil rights movement decided that blacks in 
fact needed special help to compensate for 
historical disadvantage—job quotas, racially 
focused government programs, privileged 
access to universities—white working Amer- 
ica revolted. No one, it was argued, worried 
about the small number of Italian-Americans 
or Polish~Americans attending universities 
or selected as corporate trustees. They could 
not support a program designed to help black 
Americans receive these advantages. 

Sometimes this vision of America reaches 
into the most extraordinary corners of our 
national life. Listen to Chicago gangster Al 
Capone in 1929: “The American system of 
ours, call it Americanism, call it capitalism, 
call it what you like, gives each and every 
one of us a great opportunity if we only seize 
it with both hands and make the most of it. 
My rackets are run on strictly American 
lines, and they are going to stay that way.” 


NO PLACE IN THE SUN 


It would be surprising if this peculiar 
American view exerted no influence on our 
foreign policy. Indeed, the post-World War Ii 
debate over the structure of the new inter- 
national economic order reflected this very 
vision, Many Americans believed that privi- 
leged access to markets and supplies for some 
countries prior to Worid War II helped to 
fuel German and Japanese aggressiveness. 
Denied their rightful place in the interna- 
tional order, Germany and Japan sought, we 
believed, to create their own spheres of na- 
tional influence and prosperity. After the 
war, a major goal was to break down trading 
blocs, to establish an equitable international 
economic order allowing everyone to find his 
place in the sun, an order which would make 
future wars for markets or supplies forever 
unnecessary, 

But what should be done with those who 
do not find their place in the sun. Then as 
now, at home and abroad, that remains the 
weakness of the American vision. Domesti- 
cally, we believe a man who is poor deserves 
to be poor—he must not have tried hard 
enough; perhaps if he had worked harder, 
he might have inherited something. Abroad 
we doubt that poor nations really deserve 
our assistance. They, like others, could have 
made their way. If they did not, they must 
not have tried hard enough. Or, had they 
looked harder, they might have found oil. 

Usually, we steadfastly refuse to look at 
deeper explanations of foreign poverty. For 
example, when Americans think of India 
they may recall the fine railway net the 
British left and assume the Indians entered 
the world of independence and development 
with a leg up. In fact, British rule had killed 
off promising indigenous patterns of growth. 
When the British first arrived, India had one 
of the most advanced textile industries in 
the world, exporting to many parts of 
the globe. The British, anxious to protect 
their own textile industry, throttled all In- 
dian competition and doomed Indian indus- 
trial development for generations. 

To take a more recent example, during 
the Kennedy round of tariff cuts, much was 
made of the progress obtained. Few before the 
World Bank’s Pearson Commission called at- 
tention to the fact that after the cuts the 
industrialized countries maintained much 
higher tariffs on manufactured products 
from developing countries than from one an- 
other. Nor do those denouncing the world’s 
poor for their shiftiessness often mention 
that developed countries generally continue 
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to maintain the highest effective tariff rates 
on labor-intensive goods, a practice which 
penalizes poor nations specializing in such 
goods. 

GENEROSITY IN DISASTERS 

The harsh American attitude toward the 
permanently poor is often misunderstood, be- 
cause many confuse it with our attitude to- 
ward the temporarily afflicted. To those faced 
with sudden disaster, whether natural or 
man-made, no nation is:more generous than 
the United States, Yet this generosity is only 
a natural extension of this same American 
vision. Victims of unexpected disasters clear- 
ly cannot be held responsible for their plight. 
In such cases we are not terribly concerned 
about receiving gratitude, It’s our duty to 
help in periods of unexpected. distress. 

But the American view of poverty is quite 
different. There we do expect indebtedness, 
for we believe poverty can be avoided where- 
as disaster cannot. Following our view, any 
nation with pride and in conformity with 
the rules of the game would agree that its 
economic plight is primarily its own fault. 
This being so, it should not only be grate- 
ful, but permanently beholden to us for any 
aid, because both donor and recipient recog- 
nize that the receiving nation really does 
not deserve the money. 

Some of our closest allies confuse our ex- 
traordinary bursts of generosity with a per- 
manent American commitment to the out- 
side world. Having known American gen- 
erosity under the Marshall Plan, Europeans 
could not understand why U.S. negotiators 
placed such emphasis on access for American 
citrus fruit or chickens to European markets. 
Why could we not be generous on this small 
point as we. had been on much larger issues 
in the past. The question represents a total 
misunderstanding of the primary human- 
itarlan impulse behind the Marshall Plan, 
Although we must allow for anti-communism 
as a motive, from the humanitarian view- 
point the effort was a predictable US. re- 
sponse to sudden distress. 

Today, new examples of the special nature 
of U.S. generosity are being played out. At 
the U.N. special session last April, the United 
States made clear its willingness to provide 
$4 billion to assist poor countries tempo- 
rarily hard hit by the oil, food and fertilizer 
crises. It now provides more emergency food 
aid to the starving nomads in the Sahel than 
any other nation, including the ex-colonial 
power, France. But it also accords those same 
African states the lowest possible priority 
in long-range U.S. development aid plans. 

The new world economic crisis is forcing 
us to face the fact that few countries share 
or fully understand our philosophy. To much 
of the rest of the world, far more important 
than hard work in making one’s way are the 
rules of the game themselves; the fastest 
way to personal as well as national enrich- 
ment is to change the rules to one’s own 
benefit. 

Against this background, we can see some- 
what more clearly why Secretary Kissinger’s 
lack of interest in economic matters is an 
important but not central explanation for 
our difficulties in international economics. 
For today there is a global effort to change 
the rules of the game, an effort which first 
began amid much ridicule and misunder- 
standing in the United Nations and its con- 
ferences on trade and development that go 
back to the mid-1960s. For several years, we 
have been on notice from other nations, pri- 
marlly the poorer countries but even some of 
our allies, that they were determined to 
change the rules of the game because they 
did not believe them to be as fair as we main- 
tained. We chose to ignore these warnings. 

Consider the current energy crisis from the 
standpoint of what we have been saying. For 
years, the United States has told developing 
countries the way to advance economically is 
through hard work, prudent investment and 
administrative discipline. Yet in a few short 
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weeks, the oil-producing countries, which we 
now concede had a case for some price in- 
crease, gained more by changing the rules 
of the game than they could haye expected 
in a lifetime of hard work. No action in m- 
ternational affairs in the postwar era has 
brought home more clearly the Importance 
of the rules of the game. The only actions 
remotely comparable were unilateral U.S. dè- 
cisions first to devalue the dollar, then to 
block agricultural exports to established cus- 
tomers like Japan. We must then expect that 
others—friends, foes, neutrals and our- 
selves—may try to follow the lesson taught. 
The prospect is for an international order 
subject to repeated destabilization. 

Tronically, accompanying the breakdown in 
the international rules of the game has been 
a comparable breakdown in the domestic 
rules of the game. The reason is that, both 
abroad and at home, economics has become 
more and more politicized. 

When the government imposed wage and 
price controls, all segments of U.S. society 
were alerted to the possibility that even in 
peacetime the rules could be changed or bent 
to favor one group over another. Key seg- 
ments of big business and big labor were in 
on the secrets for years, But until wage and 
price controls the majority of Americans per- 
ceived this important truth only imperfectly. 

In imposing controls, former President 
Nixon told all Americans that the decisive 
factor in the welfare of every business and 
labor enterprise was now the attitude of the 
federal government. If a businessman wanted 
a higher profit margin or a workingman a 
higher wage, all understood it was now nec- 
essary to convince the White House. 

With this increased politicization of eco- 
nomic issue, an element of bitterness inevi- 
tably enters all economic disputes, foreign or 
domestic. For it is one thing to argue with 
others over economic matters when there is a 
common framework against which to judge 
whether demands are just. It is quite another 
thing when each group or each nation as- 
sumes tabula rasa and struggles to ensure 
that the new rules drawn up are most favor- 
able to itself. 

Yet precisely this is happening in the gen- 
eral U.N, debate over a new international 
economic order, in the IMF’ negotiations over 
new monetary arrangements, in the law of 
the sea negotiations, in trade deliberations, 
and increasingly in the session of our own 
Congress. Internationally, for the first time 
since World War II and without benefit of 
shared ideals and a common perception of 
dangers to avoid, it is becoming every coun- 
try for itself. 


DEFENDING THE STATUS QUO 


In this new environment, barring some 
breakthrough in enlightenment on the part 
of all major parties, we must expect any 
country that stands for a rigid adherence to 
the status quo to be on the defensive in vir- 
tually every international economic forum. 
Under current circumstances, this means the 
United States. For, although several other 
countries are also staunch defenders of the 
economic status quo—the Soviet Union, sev- 
eral Western European countries, Canada— 
most of them take their position solely be- 
cause they are on top. We do it for this rea- 
son, but we add a special factor—we hon- 
estiy believe the rules are fair, Consequently, 
we enjoy, or suffer, a special isolation. 

Eloquent proof of this was seen in last 
summer's session of the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council. There, although six West 
European countries went so far as to abstain, 
the United States was the only country to 
vote against a resolution calling for renewed 
efforts to implement the U.N. program of 
action leading to a “new international eco- 
nomic order,” first adopted at April's special 
session of the General Assembly. 

One reaction to all this can be, “So what? 
Don't Americans have enough problems with 
inflation and mounting domestic troubles? 
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If other nations want to change the rules of 
the game, why should we help them? We 
shouldn't care whether the international 
order is fair or unfair. We should simply try 
to maximize US. adv. , which may re- 
quire a rigid defense of the status quo.” 

There are several answers to this position. 
First, whether we like it or not, the well- 
being of this country is increasingly depend- 
ent upon stable relations with the outside 
world. Of the 13 basic raw materials required 
by a modern economy, the United States in 
1950 was dependent on imports for more than 
half its supplies for only four. By 1970 the 
list had grown to six, and by 1985 it wlll grow 
to a projected nine, 

Second, several of the newer problems 
which most trouble Americans—inflation, en- 
vironmental decay, drugs, energy shortages— 
have significant international aspects which 
must be taken into account if solutions are 
to be found. Finally, in the long run, in 
terms of the future political health of a 
democratic country, it is important that we 
believe that we fairly earn what we recelve. 
This will not be the kind of country most 
of us hope to see if, over time, we are slowly 
persuaded through others’ arguments, re- 
inforced by their misery, that we live in 
luxury at the expense of the rest of the world, 
considered by others a global parasite, It is 
essential, therefore, that the United States, 
together with other nations, urgently reex- 
amine the international rules of the game 
and reach agreement on a bargain fairer to 
all, which all accept and with which all can 
live. 

It is essential that the American people ac~- 
cept this reexamination. For popular sup- 
port is the central issue. 


THE CRITICAL SHIFT 


At key moments in Our past, the nation 
has faced critical shifts in foreign policy for 


which the public was not yet ready. This 
happened in 1919 with the League of Na- 
tions, in 1939 with the need to assist the 
allies, in 1948 with the Marshall Plan. In 
each case a massive national campaign was 
launched both by the government and by 
the private sector to alert the country to 
opportunities and dangers, One campaign 
failed; the two others succeeded. But even 
Woodrow Wilson’s unsuccessful campaign to 
persuade the United States to join the 
League of Nations later helped to build sup- 
port for our leadership in creating the 
United Nations. 

Today we seem to be nearing another his- 
toric turning point in our foreign policy. 
For the first time since 1945 we are experi- 
encing major permanent shifts on the inter- 
national economic scene. The entire post- 
war international economic structure is 
being dismantled, and we are not sure what 
will rise in its place. 

This much we do know. In the end, we 
cannot live in isolation, and we cannot live 
with anarchy. Given the stark alternatives, 
the conclusion seems inescapable. If we want 
a stable international “order, the United 
States has no choice but to work for an ad- 
justment in the international economic 
order which we can accept but which gives 
everyone a chance for his place in the sun. 

But our people must be prepared for some 
of the major adjustments that are coming 
as permanent shifts in the economic order 
are set in motion and necessary trade-offs 
are proposed. The government urgently 
needs to go to the people on some of the 
hard choices ahead. We need a national de- 
bate not just on detente, as Secretary Kis- 
singer would wish, but on a range of policy 
choices which will directly affect the lives of 
Americans in the years to come. 

Apart from the question of nuclear war, 
the most urgent foreign policy task of the 
new administration is to confront these ma- 
jor international economic questions and 
to take a coherent program to the country. 
Otherwise, as the time for a global bargain 
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on some of these issues is finally upon us, 
the government will lack the domestic sup- 
port it needs, 


ENERGY SHORTAGE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, my 
colleagues are interested in a sound 
energy posture for this Nation. I am cer- 
tain all Members of this body will find 
enlightening an abstract of the views of 
Mr. C. H. Keplinger of Tulsa, Okla., ad- 
vanced in Houston, Tex., in November 
1974, which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the abstract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The United States faces an expensive and 
crippling energy shortage. The United States 
does not have the oil capability to cover an 
emergency Arab oil. embargo. The United 
States does not have the capability of pay- 
ing approximately a quadrupled crude price 
for imports. The United States Federal Gov- 
ernment is holding back on the development 
of our offshore oil and gas potential reserves 
for political and environmental reasons. 

Our import requirements for the first 
quarter of 1975 will approximate seven mil- 
lion barrels per day which will, under present 
prices, result in a deficiency balance of pay. 
ments of approximately $25 billion. This out- 
go of funds cannot be sustained for long. 
Two things are evident: (1) either the price 
for imported oil must be reduced drastically, 
or (2) we will revert to a standard of living 
which existed in the 1950's or before. 

For the short term, there appears to be 
no way out of the dilemma except a reduced 
international price. If this does not come 
about in the immediate future, the United 
States will be forced into severe rationing of 
petroleum until substitutes are provided. 

The long-range view is more encouraging 
as it will be possible to utilize our vast coal 
reserves, oll-shale reserves, and nuclear fuels 
for the generation of electricity. 

Our only option for the short term is to 
drastically cut consumption, make every ef- 
fort to increase domestic production, and 
convert as much of our industrial capacity 
requirements to coal in place of gas and oll. 

If we are to handle the short-run situation, 
the Government must make provision for 
subsidies to stimulate a rapid development of 
our oil shale and coal industry plus an in- 
tensive release of offshore acreage for devel- 
opment. We cannot meet our present require- 
ments and anticipated future requirements 
without the Department of the Interior re- 
leasing for immediate development our off- 
shore areas. Time-consuming environmental 
studies have set back the development of our 
offshore oil and gas reserves for several years 
and made us dependent upon costly oil 
imports. 

There is little hope, in the near future, of 
getting import oil prices reduced. It means 
that there must be definite reduction in the 
use of oil by the United States because we 
cannot pay the prices asked by the OPEC 
nations, This will affect the overall economy 
of the United States and put us on oil ration- 
ing in the near future. Every effort should 
be made to stimulate domestic production 
both onshore and offshore. The Government, 
through the Department of the Interlor, 
should be encouraged to release triple the 
amount of annual exploration acreage off- 
shore than has been released in the past in 
order to solve our emergency fuel situation. 

The short-range energy picture will require 
drastic conservation measures and realistic 
stimuli to develop U.S. oil and gas reserves. 
Progress will be painfully slow toward an im- 
proved U. S. energy position. The energy 
position will improve slowly because of the 
time-lag for the development of substitute 
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coal and oil-shale projects. The nation faces 
growing energy problems and a serious inter- 
national balance of payment deficit, 


WAGE SCALE OF SENATE RESTAU- 
RANT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ALLEN, Mr, President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Restaurant Subcom- 
mitee of the Rules Committee, I ask 
unanimous consent that, as information 
to the Members of the Senate, there be 
printed in the Recor a copy of letter of 
Hon, George M. White, Architect of the 
Capitol, dated November 25, 1974, setting 
forth the hourly pay schedule for Sen- 
ate restaurant employees. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 
Washington, D.C., November 25, 1974. 
Prevailing Grade and Wage Rate Schedule 
for Senate Restaurant Employees. 

Pursuant to authority vested in the Arch- 
itect of the Capitol by Public Law 87-82, 
87th Congress, and with approval of the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, the following rates, superseding rates 
established by Order of the Architect of the 
Capitol dated May 20, 1974, effective retro- 
actively to May 5, 1974, for both supervisory 
and nonsupervisory wage board employees of 
the Senate Restaurant, are hereby estab- 
lished, effective retroactively to November 3, 
1974: 
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A NEW VIEW OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, writ- 
ing in the Washington Post on yesterday, 
Charles W. Maynes, Jr., outlines a view 
of foreign policy attitudes in the United 
States which is deserving of study by 
every person concerned with the future 
of our planet. 

'To those of us who have long professed 
concern with the apparent drift in our 
foreign policy, and with what seems more 
and more to be a basic lack of real moral 
underpinning for our policy, his views 
suggest an alternative richly deserving 
our study and consideration. 

Certainly our response to the food 
needs of hungry people around the world, 
as well as our longer range response to 
the needs of peoples to improve their 
own life-sustaining capability, are clear 
examples of the problems which Mr. 
Maynes articulates so well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THe HUNGRY New WORLD AND THE AMERICAN 
ETHICS 
(By Charles W. Maynes Jr.) 

The past 13 months have seen an astonish- 
ing turnaround in U.S. foreign policy: Prior 
to October, 1973, and the energy crisis, the 
United States had acquired the aura of a 
diplomatic miracle-worker. Since then, ex- 
cept for a now endangered tactical respite 
in the Middle East and last weekend's high- 
ly trumpeted but yet to be proven arms 
breakthrough in Vladivostok, the record has 
been almost entirely negative, from an em- 
barrassing performance in Cyprus to an ad- 
mission that we tried to “destabilize” Chile 
under Allende. 

But the gravest mistakes have been on 
the economic front. The U.S.-convened 
Washington Energy Conference of last Febru- 
ary was a failure. The April special session 
of the United Nations General Assembly— 
the Third World response to the Washington 
conference—was a disaster for the United 
States. And the main achievement of last 
month’s World Food Conference in Rome, 
where the U.S. congressional delegates open- 
ly revolted against the positions of an unsym- 
pathetic administration, may have been to 
demonstrate how unprepared we still are for 
the new challenge placed on a major power 
in an era of scarcity and starvation. 

In conversations with State Department 
officials, one repeatedly encounters a sense of 
helplessness and drift, with no clear thoughts 
on what our policy should be or whether 
the country would support a sound policy 
if we had one. What has happened? Why 
were the earlier political breakthroughs pos- 
sible? Why are today’s economic break- 
throughs seemingly impossible? 

To find the answers, we must look first 
to the new issues in the new world which 
we face today, and then to the traits in our 
post-World War It diplomacy and in the 
American people themselves which may limit 
our ability to adjust to this new reality. 


INDIVIDUALS TO INSTITUTIONS 


There can be little doubt that the nature 
of foreign policy problems has changed dra- 
matically. Newer economic issues, such as 
keeping up production of oil and fertilizer, 
have replaced older political issues, such as 
keeping the Russians out of West Berlin or 
keeping the Chinese Nationalists in the 
United Nations. What we often overlook, 
though, is how this critical difference be- 
tween Cold War and post-Cold War issues 
forces a new approach to diplomacy. While 
Cold War political issues tended to offer 
more scope to talented individuals, post- 
Cold War economic issues tend to offer im- 
creased scope to institutions. 

With political issues, our purpose is fairly 
definite; usually it involves an effort to force 
the other side to stop such actions as apply- 
ing pressure against Berlin or sending troops 
to the Middle East—actions that the other 
side can easily reverse by a decision at the 
top. Success is fairly clear and short-range; 
we announce that the Berlin blockade has 
ended or that Brezhnev has retracted his 
threat to send forces to Egypt. The states- 
man’s tools here are personal negotiation 
and national threats, his values secrecy and 
surprise. Using these tools and manipulating 
these values, a gifted individual like Henry 
Kissinger may achieve stunning success. 

With economic issues, however, it is al- 
ways unclear when success has been 
achieved, Longer-range problems such as in- 
ternational inflation and recession or global 
starvation are never “solved.” Moreover, the 
statesman’s tools are no longer personal 
negotiation and threats. These must give way 
to large-scale institutional cooperation and 
international collaboration, both of which 
can only result from patient consensus- 
fsuilding. Individual brilliance, secrecy and 
surprise are succeeded by bureaucratic effort, 
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openness and predictability, Success is be- 
yond the grasp of a single man, no matter 
how gifted. 

PLAYING BY THE RULES 


Our problems, though, involve more than 
one man or one approach to diplomacy. They 
go to fundamental aspects of the American 
character, to a special vision that makes it 
dificult for us to deal with the new eco- 
nomic issues on the international agenda. 
That vision relates to the American concept 
of fair play and the rules of the game, and 
the government's relation to both, It is a 
vision at variance with views held in much 
of the rest of the world, particularly at a 
time of global hunger, severe economic dis- 
location and appalling contrasts between the 
world’s rich and poor, 

In other societies, more influenced by 
revolutionary or class politics, the role of the 
government is seen as one of changing the 
rules of the game to benefit one group over 
another. The struggle for political power is 
intense precisely because everyone realizes 
that once in power, a political group may 
change the rules permanently to benefit its 
followers. 

In America, our view of government has 
been different. We do not question the rules 
but the way they are enforced, the men who 
carry them out. Even our poor, unlike 
lower-income groups in other countries, have 
not asked for a change in the rules but a 
change in their administration. Mr. Nixon 
was forced to leave office in part because a 
majority of Americans finally concluded that, 
as in a foreign political system, he was trying 
to change the rules permanently to benefit 
his followers and punish his enemies. 

This American acceptance of the estab- 
lished ways has an important consequence. 
It leads to a belief that those with wealth 
and power—even those with very unusual 
wealth and power which they may have 
inherited—deserve their good fortune, If the 
rules are fair—and we do not question that 
they are—then those who make their way 
must deserve what they have amassed. But 
a corollary of the acceptance of good fortune 
is the acceptance of bad fortune. If the rich 
deserve what they receive, equally merited is 
the unfortunate fate of those who fall by 
the wayside. 

If we believe this of individuals, why not 
of nations? Suppose our people believe the 
international order is fair. Then if this na- 
tion makes its way and 6 per cent of the 
globe’s people end up unimaginably more 
prosperous than the rest, why should others 
protest? Did we not earn our prosperity, 
which others could have shared if they had 
been equally inventive and industrious? 

We sometimes. forget the extraordinary 
hold this vision of the world has on the 
American imagination. It’s not just the well- 
to-do who believe this but all the rest of us. 
The civil rights movement foundered pre- 
cisely when it came into conflict with this 
vision. So long as the demands of the move- 
ment were for rights enjoyed by whites but 
not blacks—voting rights, equal access to 
public facilities, equal treatment before the 
law—some progress was made. But when the 
civil rights movement decided that blacks 
in fact needed special help to compensate 
for historical disadvantage—job quotas, ra- 
cially focused government programs, priv- 
ileged access to universities—white working 
America revolted. No one, it was argued, 
worrled about the small number of Italian- 
Americans or Polish-Americans attending 
universities or selected as corporate trustees, 
They could not support a program designed 
to help black Americans receive these adyan- 
tages. 

Sometimes this vision of America reaches 
into the most extraordinary corners of our 
national life. Listen to Chicago gangster Al 
Capone in 1929: “The American system of 
ours, call it Americanism, call it capitalism, 
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call it what you like, gives each and every 
one of us a great opportunity if we only seize 
it with both hands and make the most of it. 
My rackets are runon strictly American lines, 
and they are going to stay that way.” 

NO PLACE IN THE SUN 

It would be surprising if this peculiar 
American view exerted no influence on our 
foreign policy. Indeed, the post-World War 
II debate over the structure of the new inter- 
national economic order reflected this very 
vision, Many Americans believed that privi- 
ledged access to markets and supplies for 
some countries prior to World War II helped 
to fuel German and Japanese aggressiveness. 
Denied their rightful place in the interna- 
tional order, Germany and Japan sought, we 
believed, to create their own spheres of na- 
tional influence and prosperity. After the 
war, & major goal was to break down trading 
blocs, to establish an equitable international 
economic order allowing everyone to find his 
place in the sun, an order which would make 
future wars for markets or supplies forever 
unnecessary. 

But what should be done with those who 
do not find their place in the sun, Then as 
now, at home and abroad, that remains the 
weakness of the American vision. Domesti- 
cally, we believe a man who is poor deserves 
to be r—he must not have tried hard 
enough; perhaps if he had worked harder, 
he might have inherited something. Abroad 
we doubt that poor mations really deserve 
our assistance. They, like others, could have 
made their way. If they did not, they must 
not have tried hard enough Or, had they 
looked harder, they might have found oil. 

Usually, we steadfastly refuse to look at 
deeper explanations of foreign poverty. For 
example, when Americans think of India 
they may recall the fine railway net the 
British left and assume the Indians entered 
the world of independence and development 
with a leg up. In fact, British rule had killed 
off promising indigenous patterns of growth. 
When the British first arrived, India had one 
of the most advanced textile industries in 
the world, exporting to many parts of the 
globe. The British, anxious to protect their 
own textile industry, throttled all Indian 
competition and doomed Indian industrial 
development for generations. 

To take a more recent example, during 
the Kennedy round of tariff cuts, much was 
made of the progress obtained. Few before 
the World Bank’s Pearson Commission called 
attention to the fact that after the cuts the 
industrialized countries maintained much 
higher tariffs on manufactured products 
from developing countries than from one an- 
other. Nor do those denouncing the world’s 
poor for their shiftlessness often mention 
that developed countries generally continue 
to maintain the highest effective tariff rates 
on labor-intensive goods, a practice which 
penalizes poor nations specializing in such 
goods. 

GENEROSITY IN DISASTERS 

The harsh American attitude toward the 
permanently poor is often misunderstood, 
because many confuse it with our attitude 
toward the temporarily affiicted. To those 
faced with sudden disaster, whether natural 
or man-made, no nation is more generous 
than the United States. Yet this generosity 
is only a natural extension of this same 
American vision, Victims of unexpected 
disasters clearly cannot be held responsible 
for their plight. In such cases we are not ter- 
ribly concerned about receiving gratitude. 
It’s our duty to help in periods of unexpected 
distress. 

But the American view of poverty is quite 
different. There we do expect indebted- 
ness, for we believe poverty can be avoided 
whereas disaster cannot. Following our view, 
any nation with pride and in conformity 
with the rules of the game would agree that 
its economic plight is primarily its own fault, 
This being so, it should not only be grateful, 
but permanently beholden to us for any aid, 
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because both donor and recipient recognize 
that the receiving nation really does not de- 
serve the money. 

Some of our closest allies confuse our ex- 
traordinary bursts of generosity with a per- 
manent American commitment to the out- 
side world, Having known American generos- 
ity under the Marshall Plan, Europeans 
could not understand why U.S, negotiators 
placed such emphasis on access for Ameri- 
can citrus fruit or chickens to European 
markets. Why could we not be generous on 
this small point as we had been on much 
larger issues in the past. The question rep- 
resents a total misunderstanding of the pri- 
mary humanitarian impulse behind the Mar- 
shall Plan. Although we must allow for anti- 
communism as a motive, from the humani- 
tarian viewpoint the effort was a predictable 
U.S. response to sudden distress. 

Today, new examples of the special nature 
of U.S. generosity are being played out. At 
the U.N. special session last April, the United 
States made clear Its willingness to provide 
$4 billion to assist poor countries tempo- 
rarily hard hit by the oil, food and ferti- 
lizer crises. It now provides more emergency 
food aid to the starving nomads in the Sahel 
than any other nation, including the ex- 
colonial power, France. But it also accords 
those same African states the lowest possible 
priority in long-range U.S. development aid 
plans, 

The new world economic crisis is forcing 
us to face the fact that few countries share 
or fully understand our philosophy. To much 
of the rest of the world, far more important 
than hard work in making one’s way are 
the rules of the game themselves; the fast- 
est way to personal as well as national en- 
richment is to change the rules to one’s own 
benefit, 

Against this background, we can see some- 
what more clearly why Secretary Kissinger’s 
lack of interest in economic matters is an 
important but not central explanation for 
our difficulties in international economics. 
For today there is a global effort to change 
the rules of the game, an effort which first 
began amid much ridicule and misunder- 
standing in the United Nations and its con- 
ferences on trade and development that go 
back to the mid-1960s. For several years, we 
have been on notice from other nations, pri- 
marily the poorer countries but even some 
of our allies, that they were determined to 
change the rules of the game because they 
did not believe them to be as fair as we main- 
tained. We chose to ignore these warnings. 

Consider the current energy crisis from 
the standpoint of what we have been saying. 
For years, the United States has told develop- 
ing countries the way to advance economi- 
cally is through hard work, prudent invest- 
ment and administrative discipline. Yet in 
a few short weeks, the oil-producing coun- 
tries, which we now concede had a case for 
some price increase, gained more by chang- 
ing the rules of the game than they could 
have expected in a lifetime of hard work. No 
action in international affairs in the postwar 
era has brought home more clearly the im- 
portance of the rules of the game. The only 
actions remotely comparable were unilateral 
U.S. decisions first to devalue the dollar, then 
to block agricultural exports to established 
customers like Japan. We must then expect 
that others—friends, foes, neutrals and our- 
selves—may try to follow the lesson taught. 
The prospect is for an international order 
subject to repeated destabilization, 

Ironically, accompanying the breakdown 
in the international rules of the game has 
been a comparable breakdown in the domes- 
tic rules of the game. The reason is that, 
both abroad and at home, economics has be- 
come more and more politicized. 

When the government imposed wage and 
price controls, all segments of U.S. society 
were alerted to the possibility that, even in 
peacetime, the rules could be changed or bent 
to favor one group over another. Key seg- 
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ments of big business and big labor were in 
on the secrets for years. But until wage and 
price controls the majority of Americans per- 
ceived this important truth only imperfectly. 

In imposing controls, former President 
Nixon told all Americans that the decisive 
factor in the welfare of every business and 
labor enterprise was now the attitude of the 
federal government. If a businessman wanted 
& higher profit margin or a workingman a 
higher wage, all understood it was now neces- 
sary to convince the White House. 

With this increased politicization of eco- 
nomic issues, an element of bitterness inevi- 
tably enters all economic disputes, foreign or 
domestic. For it is one thing to with 
others over economic matters when there is 
a common framework against which to judge 
whether demands are just, It is quite an- 
other thing when each group or each nation 
assumes tabula rasa and struggles to ensure 
that the new rules drawn up are most favor- 
able to itself. 

Yet precisely this is happening in the gen- 
eral U.N. debate over a new international 
economic order, in the IMF negotiations over 
new monetary arrangements, in the law of 
the sea negotiations, in trade deliberations, 
and increasingly in the sessions of our own 
Congress, Internationally, for the first time 
since World War II and without benefit of 
shared ideals and a common perception of 
dangers to avoid, it is becoming every 
country for itself. 


DEFENDING THE STATUS QUO 


In this new environment, barring some 
breakthrough in enlightenment on the part 
of all major parties, we must expect any 
country that stands for a rigid adherence to 
the status quo to be on the defensive in 
virtually every international economic forum, 
Under current circumstances, this means the 
United States. For, although several other 
countries are also staunch defenders of the 
economic status quo—the Soviet Union, sev- 
eral Western European countries, Canada— 
most of them take their position solely be- 
cause they are on top. We do it for this 
reason, but we add a special factor—we hon- 
estly believe the rules are fair. Consequently, 
we enjoy, or suffer, a special isolation. 

Eloquent proof of this was seen in last 
summer's session of the U.N, Economic and 
Social Council. There, although six West 
European countries went so far as to abstain, 
the United States was the only country to 
vote against a resolution calling for renewed 
efforts to implement the U.N. program of 
action leading to a “new international eco- 
nomic order,” first adopted at April's special 
session of the General Assembly. 

One reaction to all this can be, “So what? 
Don't Americans have enough problems with 
inflation and mounting domestic troubles. If 
other nations want to change the rules of 
the game, why should we help them? We 
shouldn't care whether the international 
order is fair or unfair. We should simply try 
to maximize U.S. advantages, which may re- 
quire a rigid defense of the status quo.” 

There are several answers to this position. 
First, whether we like it or not, the well- 
being of this country is increasingly de- 
pendent upon stable relations with the out- 
side world. Of the 13 basic raw materials 
required by a modern economy, the United 
States in 1950 was dependent on imports for 
more than half its supplies for only four. By 
1970 the list had grown to six, and by 1985 
it will grow to a projected nine. 

Second, several of the newer prob- 
lems which most trouble Americans—infia- 
tion, environmental decay, drugs, energy 
shortages—have significant international 
aspects which must be taken into account 
if solutions are to be found. Finally, in 
the long run, in terms of the future po- 
litical health of a democratic country, it is 
important that we believe that we fairly 
earn what we receive. This will not be the 
kind of country most of us hope to see 
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if, over time, we are slowly. persuaded 
through others’ arguments, reinforced by 
their misery, that we live in luxury at the 
expense of the rest of the world, considered 
by others a global parasite. It is essential, 
therefore, that the United States, together 
with other nations, urgently reexamine the 
international rules of the game and reach 
agreement on a bargain fairer to all, which 
all accept and with which all can live. 

It is essential that the American people 
accept this reexamination. For popular sup- 
port is the central issue. 

THE CRITICAL SHIFT 

At key moments in our past, the nation 
has faced critical shifts in foreign policy 
for which the public was not yet ready. 
This happened in 1919 with the League of 
Nations, in 1939 with the need to assist the 
allies, In 1948 with the Marshall Plan. In 
each case a massive national campaign was 
launched both by the government and by 
the private sector to alert the country to 
opportunities and dangers. One campaign 
failed, the two others succeeded. But even 
Woodrow Wilson's unsuccessful campaign 
to persuade the United States to join the 
League of Nations later helped to build 
support for our leadership in creating the 
United Nations. 

‘Today we seem to be nearing another his- 
toric turning point In our foreign policy. Por 
the first time since 1945 we are experienc- 
ing major permanent shifts on the Inter- 
national economic scene, The entire postwar 
international economic structure is being 
dismantied, and we are not sure what will 
rise in its place. 

This much we do know. In the end, we 
cannot live in isolation, and we cannot live 
with anarchy. Given the stark alternatives, 
the conclusion seems inescapable. If we want 
a stable international order, the United 
States has no choice but to work for an 
adjustment in the international economic 
order which we can accept but which gives 
everyone a chance for his place in the sun. 

But our people must be prepared for some 
of the major adjustments that are coming as 
permanent shifts in the economic order are 
set in motion and necessary trade-offs are 
proposed. The government urgently needs to 
go to the people om some of the hard 
choices ahead. We need a national debate 
not just on detente, as Secretary Kissinger 
would wish, but on a range of policy choices 
which wili directly affect the lives of Ameri- 
cans in the years to come. 

Apart from the question of nuclear war, 
the most urgent foreign policy task of the 
new administration is to confront these 
major international economic questions 
and to take a coherent program to the 
country. Otherwise, as the time for a global 
bargain on some of these issues is finally 
upon us, the government will lack the do- 
mestic support it needs. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, geno- 
cide is the attempted destruction of a 
national, ethnic, racial or religious group 
by direct methods or the imposition of 
intolerable living conditions, designed to 
lead to the group’s extinction. It is a 
crime so heinous that it has rarely been 
practiced, even by the most malevolent 
and despotic of rulers. Yet a scant few 
decadges ago, the Nazi regime's massacre 
of 6 million Jews served as a tragic re- 
minder that the 20th century is not 
immune to such brutality. Indeed, the 
world community was so outraged by this 
unconscionable act that the General 
Assembly of the young United Nations 
unanimously adopted a resolution con- 
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demning genocide as its first human 
rights effort. It was an auspicious start 
for this global organization and a eredit 
to the U.S. delegation that championed 
this resolution. 

Shortly, a treaty was drafted to imple- 
ment the resolution and the U.S. dele- 
gation was one of the first signatories. 
But while 75 nations have initialed the 
Genocide Convention and ratified it, the 
United States has never ratified the sig- 
nature of our delegation. 

Mr. President, to me this is a tragic 
anomaly. In many ways, this important 
human rights treaty is symbolic.in the 
same way that the Geneva Conventions 
of the Treatment of Prisoners are sym- 
bolic. There is no abrogation of national 
sovereignty in either case, except to the 
extent that our own moral values prevent 
the excesses so commonly associated 
with sovereignty. 

More importantly, though, these 
treaties commit us to a code of con- 
duct through which we can hopefully 
raise the basic standards by which na- 
tions conduct their internal and external 
affairs. 

Day by day, it has become clearer that 
the third world nations are determined 
to seek their own place in the sun. Many 
of these states did not even exist when 
this treaty was drafted, and to date, 
have shown little interest in it. As the 
tragic events in Biafra and the drought 
in the Sahel so poignantly demonstrate, 
we must renew the global commitment to 
human rights. Our ratification of the 
Genocide Convention might be the nec- 
essary spark for this rededication. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to heed this call. 


FIRST. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, in 1973, 
Congress established the Board for In- 
ternational Broadcasting to oversee and 
grant funds for the operation of Radio 
Liberty and Radio Free Europe. This ac- 
tion ended a period of uncertainty about 
the future of the two broadcasting sys- 
tems which had received most of their 
financing up to 1971 from the Central 
Intelligence Agency. The creation of the 
Board and subsequent appropriations by 
Congress for its activities now to assure 
significant support by Congress and the 
executive branch for the continuation of 
the work of both systems. 

The Board has just published its first 
annual report, which provides a concise 
summary of its actions over the past 
year. The report shows that significant 
initiatives have been undertaken to 
streamline the operation of Radio Lib- 
erty and Radio Free Europe, and expand 
services in some areas. Also, new leader- 
ship for both is now being sought. I find 
these developments most encouraging. 
Nonetheless, both face a continued chal- 
lenge, particularly in the need for capi- 
tal improvements of their transmitting 
facilities. 

I hope every Member of the Senate, 
and all interested citizens, will read this 
first annual report. 
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Dr. David Abshire, Chairman of the 
Board, has ao written me-a letter sum- 
marizing the major points in the report. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr, President, 
to print in the Record the relevant por- 
tions of Dr. Abshire’s letter to me giving 
the highlights of the first ‘annual report 
of the Board for International Broad- 
casting. 

There being no objection, the portions 
of the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

Formation of the Board and passage of 
the $49,800,000 appropriation for FY 1975 
has had a salutary effect on the morale of 
the personnel of the radios. After years of 
uncertainty, they are now reassured that 
their work is recognized by the United States 
Government as being in the national interest. 
This recognition has been underscored by a 
letter to me from the Secretary of State, 
confirming his support of the radios in their 
“Importent role in the development of rela- 
tions between East and West and in the flow 
of ideas and information vital to relaxation 
of tensions and true understanding.” 

As a result of the appropriation made for 
FY 1975, Radio Liberty ts now forming a 
Lithuanian Service staff and will Initiate 
broadcasts in that language in January 1975. 
We are requesting funds in our Fiscal Year 
1976 budget to enable broadcasts in Latvian 
and Estonian to begin. Taking account of 
the strong interest the Congress has ex- 
pressed in broadcasts in the other two Baltic 
Tanguages, Radio Liberty has agreed to re- 
program FY 75 funds to insure that the 
Estonian and Latvian Services go on the air 
next summer. 

As a result of a series of yisits by Board 
members, staff and independent consultants 
to radios’ operational headquarters in Mu- 
nich, decisive progress has been made toward 
implementing the consolidation of radio 
management and support services—as rec- 
ommended by the Comptroller General, the 
Radio Broadcasting, and many members of 
Presidential Commission on International 
Congress. In the next few weeks, construc- 
tion will begin of extensions to the Radio 
Free Europe headquarters building in Mu- 
nich. These will permit Radio Liberty to 
vacate its separate premises and enabie the 
consolidation of administration, engineering 
and fiscal control services, with substantial 
savings in personnel as well as rental costs. 
Completion of construction is promised for 
September 1975. 

The Board has also moved to consolidate 
and rejuvenate the top leadership of the 
radios. A single joint President and a single 
Overseas Manager for the two radios will be 
appointed before next spring. A select panel 
of three distinguished former Ambassadors— 
Foy D. Kohler, Jacob Beam and John Hayes— 
is already at work screening nominations 
from a wide variety of Governmental and 
non-Governmental sources. At the same time, 
the Board has urged the radios to consoli- 
date and transfer their U.S. headquarters 
from New York to Washington during the 
first half of 1975. 

In attempting to fulfill its legislative man- 
date to insure that the broadcasts of Radia 
Pree Europe and Radio Liberty are consist- 
ent with U.S. foreign policy objectives, the 
Bosrd—under Ambassador Kohler’s leader- 
ship—has reviewed radio policy-control pro- 
cedures and has worked out more intensive 
forms of Haison with the Department of 
State and our missions in Eastern Europe 
and the U.S.S.R. 

Last but not least, the Board is developing 
plans with the U.S, Information Agency for 
a joint study of future transmitter needs. 
We are confident that this study will be com- 
pleted within a year, producing agreed rec- 
ommendations which the Congress can sup- 
port with confidence, 
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HOOSIER STUDENTS DONATE PRIZE 
MONEY TO HUNGRY AFRICANS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, 1 week be- 
fore Thanksgiving I received an unusual 
letter from the fifth grade class of Clark 
Elementary School near Franklin, in 
Johnson County, Ind. Of all the pieces of 
correspondence I have received in recent 
weeks, none has impressed me more, I 
shared this letter with my family on 
Thanksgiving Day and think it would be 
most appropriate to bring it to the atten- 
tion of my distinguished colleagues as we 
return from the short holiday recess: 

FIFTH GRADE ỌOLASS, 
CLARK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Franklin, Ind. 

Dear SENATOR Baru: We are the fifth grade 
class of Mr. Grimes. Last month we had the 
most parents at the P.T.O. meeting and won 
the ten dollar prize. 

We discussed for a long time what to do 
with the money. We talked about the good 
times we would have with the games we were 
going to buy. We couldn’t decide though what 
games to buy. 

Finally one of the kids suggested we send 
the money to the Africans who are starving. 
We remembered some of the pictures of starv- 
ing children we had seen and talked about. 
We felt a little ashamed that we even talked 
about buying games. 

We all then agreed that the money should 
be used to give an African child a meal and 
possibly keep him or her from going to bed 
hungry for maybe just one night. 

We hope you will see that the money gets 
to the proper people, We thank you for your 
help. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLARK FIFTH GRADE. 
Signed: Randy Hyatt, Robert Seay, Nick- 
ola Hart, Christopher Hendrickson, 
Julie Drake, Margaret Williams, Bruce 
Pendleton, Mark Goins, Danny Pyle, 
Tim Dougherty, John Walters, Bryan 
Krueger, Gary McCarty, Beth Adams, 
Steve Neafus, Mike Lewis, Kevin 
Knight, Lisa Keller, Walter Anderson, 
Denny Hammer, Jimmy Walker, Deb- 
bie Ryker, Alisa Stucker, Eric Woodall, 
Jody Arnold, Brenda Reeves, Sherry 
White. 


In accordance with this request, I have 
forwarded the Clark students’ donation 
to Africare, a Washington-based non- 
profit organization supported in part by 
the Lilly Endowment of Indianapolis. Dr. 
Joseph Kennedy, director of interna- 
tional programs for Africare, advises me 
that this $10 gift will buy enough food to 
meet the needs of 2 people for 23 days, or 
it will buy enough seed to raise a crop 
that will feed an average-size family for 
1 year. Dr. Kennedy also tells me that 90 
cents of every dollar donated to Africare 
is spent on direct aid. 

These are not the best of times for 
America or the world. But so long as there 
are concerned, committed Americans 
such as the students in the fifth grade 
class of Clark Elementary School near 
Franklin, Ind., their teacher, Mr. Charles 
Grimes, and their principal, Mr. William 
Wendt, I remain confident that solutions 
will be found to the many problems con- 
fronting our Nation and the world. 


THE CRITICAL PROBLEM OF 
DEFENSE SPENDING 
Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, we 
hear that the Department of Defense is 
faced with an overwhelming dilemma. 
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While on the one hand Defense is 
charged with the responsibility for our 
national security, on the other hand De- 
fense is not being provided with suffi- 
cient money to support troop levels au- 
thorized, to operate and maintain the 
Defense establishment, and to develop 
and produce the advanced weapons need- 
ed to guarantee our continued techni- 
cal superiority. 

The administration now has recom- 
mended certain corrective actions, in- 
cluding base closures, selective man- 
power cutbacks, and the deferral or re- 
scission of certain programs approved by 
the Congress. 

At best, these are interim actions af- 
fecting the current fiscal year, but which 
do not promise to relieve the problem of 
the defense budget for the next fiscal 
year 1976. With runaway inflation, ris- 
ing unemployment, and industrial re- 
cession, the outlook is very bleak. 

Among the various steps which can 
be taken to improve this situation are 
several which I have mentioned before, 
and which I believe must be given even 
greater emphasis. These relate to the un- 
warranted duplication with our allies in 
research and development; the failure 
to achieve any significant progress in 
standardization of weapons, equipment, 
and logistics with our allies; and finally 
the unwillingness of individual countries, 
including the United States, to rely upon 
other allies to develop certain military 
equipment instead of doing it themselves. 

The thesis is well covered in an article 
appearing in the British periodical, The 
Economist of November 9, 1974. 

The article addresses the specific prob- 
lem of the British defense budget and 
makes some excellent suggestions which 
our NATO allies as well as our own ad- 
ministration, the Defense Department, 
and the Congress would do well to study 
and consider most seriously. 

I intend to pursue these issues vigor- 
ously during the Armed Services Com- 
mittee hearings on next year’s military 
procurement authorization bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle referred to be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Least Bap Cur 

There's never enough time to do it right, 
but always enough to do it again” is some- 
times said to be the first axiom of military 
staff work. Whatever mistakes the Labour 
Government may make with its defence re- 
view, it will not be this one. The Ministry of 
Defence and the services have been prepar- 
ing studies, analysing options, listing alter- 
natives and the rest of it for nine months 
now, and the material is only just beginning 
to go to the cabinet. There has been plenty 
of time to do it right. Whether it will in the 
end be done right may not be known for sure 
until the white paper is published, which is 
now not likely to happen before February. 

Throughout the process, the Labour party 
has carried water on both shoulders. The 
moderates, led by the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Roy Mason, would have liked a solid and 
honest job of analysing Britain’s defence 
needs which tried to find the best and most 
efficient way of meeting them. But everyone 
knew from the outset that the result had to 
be a reduction in defence spending. So, at 
bottom, this exercise has been a review of 
possible cuts, not the wholly objective anal- 
ysis that Britain needs. 
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Nevertheless, it has been of value, and a lot 
of people have got religion in the doing of it. 
A lot of people whose gazes have been fixed 
only on defence money and how to get a 
piece of it have had to face up to a number of 
hard facts: to the recent dramatic improve- 
ments in the armaments the Warsaw pact 
possesses on the central front in Europe; to 
Russian naval power in the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean; to the striking Rus- 
sian advances in multiple-warhead missiles 
last year; to the now very real possibility of 
American troop reductions in Europe. So the 
cuts will be a lot smaller than the left wing 
of the Labour party would have liked; cer- 
tainly “several hundred million pounds” will 
not immediately be hacked off the present 
spending rate of about £3,500m. But that sort 
of magnitude remains the goal over a period 
of five to ten years. Both the small immediate 
cut and the larger long-term cut will hurt, 
although the longer the target period is 
stretched out the more inflation will limit 
the real impact of any given reduction. But 
the way the cuts are made will make all the 
difference to the defence of Britain in the 
1980s. 

The very worst way to cut defence spend- 
ing is the “horizontal cut’—reducing all 
items by a fixed percentage and trying to do 
everything just as well as before. A slightly 
less bad way is to chop off some whole jobs 
that Britain’s armed services now perform. 
There may in fact be one or two jobs that the 
defence establishment could give up without 
fatal damage, and there are others which 
should be funded from other budgets than 
the defence one because they are not really 
matters of defence at all. That includes a 
good many things such as coastal search and 
rescue, and the huge costs of the internal 
security operations in Ulster, and maybe even 
the cost of things done for soldiers’ depend- 
ents. These things should be removed from 
the defence budget if Britain wants to make 
it clear that that budget is a true measure of 
its spending on defence. But there is no way 
in which these reforms, desirable though they 
may be, are going to amount to a saving of 
several hundred million pounds a year; to get 
that much cutting, some real defence would 
have to go. 

The overseas bases will probably be first in 
line. Singapore could be abandoned, Cyprus 
reduced and some others cut out or squeezed 
a bit. But the catch is that there isn’t much 
money here either unless the troops brought 
home from these places are demobbed, And 
many of them are committed to jobs in 
Europe as well, so this amounts to killing one 
bird with two stones. The result is that any 
attempt to get to the several-hundred-mil- 
lion figure by the function-cutting route will 
sooner or later have to chop off some defence 
jobs that lie at the core of Britain's present 
defence policy. It might be necessary to drop 
Britain’s contribution to the air defence of 
the North Atlantic, for instance, to reduce 
the naval forces which protect Britain’s sup- 
ply routes and bring its power to bear over- 
seas; and—most vital of all—it might mean 
cutting the forces Britain puts into defend- 
ing the central front in Europe. It cannot be 
blithely assumed that other inflation-hit 
allies will promptly step in to fill these gaps. 

So is there an alternative to just leaving 
unfilled holes in the shield? Maybe. One way 
of getting a lot of money out of the defence 
budget in 5-10 years’ time is to reduce 
Britain’s research and development (R & D) 
expenditure on new weapons. That will cost 
s fair number of jobs in the research busi- 
ness. It will mean swallowing some pride and 
accepting that British know-how will no 
longer be funded from the defence budget 
through the entire spectrum of military hard- 
ware. But the benefits are formidable. Britain 
could be better armed than it is now for a 
lot less money. The result could be more 
standardisation of NATO armaments which 
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is a military advantage of tremendous im- 
portance. ` 

Of course, it would be necessary for Britain 
to persuade its chief arms-making allies to 
join in: if Britain were to renounce research 
into certain kinds of military equipment, and 
in effect leave these things to them, they 
would have to leave certain other things to 
Britain. NATO needs specialisation in R & D— 
agreements among the allies on who does 
what, instead of the present wasteful practice 
of several countries each doing almost every- 
thing, and almost every country duplicating 
at least some things. 

If the research work were farmed out in 
this way, the actual production could be 
shared among the countries interested in 
buying the product. The current competition 
for the plane to replace the F-104 in some 
of NATO’s air forces shows how. The United 
States, France and Sweden have paid the 
R & D costs for their entries. But no matter 
how it comes out, the buyer countries (Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Norway and Holland) will 
be able to produce at least 40 per cent of 
the material for all the planes they buy, a 
hefty percentage of any sold to third coun- 
tries, and a significant amount of the ma- 
terial used by the seller countries them- 
selves in making planes for their own air 
forces, The buying countries could even find 
themselyes employing more people on pro- 
duction lines than they would have been able 
to find work for on the research benches if 
each had tried to design its own plane. 

There are some things Britain is better 
qualified to do than any other country, and 
there are some things other countries can do 
more efficiently. A lot of Britain's R & D 
money is now being spent on the wrong sort. 
This is the best place for the defence review 
to do its major surgery. It is here that those 
several hundred million pounds can be found 
with a minimum of damage to the security 
of Britain. 


' 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for routine morning business having ex- 
pired, morning business is concluded. 


SURFACE RIGHTS IN THE 1934 
NAVAJO RESERVATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now re- 
sume the consideration of H.R. 10337, 
which the clerk will state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 10337) to authorize the parti- 
tion of the surface rights in the joint use 
area of the 1882 Executive Order Hopi 
Reservation and the surface and subsurface 
rights in the 1934 Navajo Reservation be- 
tween the Hopi and Navajo Tribes, to provide 
for allotments to certain Paiute Indians, and 
for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, debate on this bill shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled, respectively, by the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
and the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ApouREZzK); with 1 hour on any amend- 
ment in the first degree, and one-half 
hour on any amendment to an amend- 
ment, debatable motion, or appeal. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that on Tuesday last when this bill 
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was first. considered, the time allotted to 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) was transferred to me as repre- 
sentative of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, I am in- 
formed that that is correct. My previous 
statement should be corrected to say that 
debate on the bill shall be limited to 2 
hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Metcatr) and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK). 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I have 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will please state it. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will it 
be taken out of the Senator’s time, then, 
if he has time? 

Do we have to yield time for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. METCALF. Then the Senator from 
South Dakota has time, and he has to 
yield his own time for his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota will make the 
parliamentary inquiry on his own time. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this inquiry not be charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none, It is so ordered. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. My inquiry is this, 
Mr. President. Last week, when the bill 
was first brought up, how much time was 
used by the side represented by the Sen- 
ator from Montana before the bill was 
set aside? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all time be set 
aside and that we renew time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I am in- 
formed by the Parliamentarian that we 
are starting anew. No time has been 
charged up to be calculated now. At the 
present time, there are 2 hours on the 
bill, as I previously stated. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Senator METCALF 
and I think, Senator Fannin used up 
some time the other day which we did 
not get to match. What I am interested 
in is getting that amount of time added 
to our side if we could do that, because 
they gave opening statements. 

Mr. METCALF. Well, Mr. President, 
the Senator from South Dakota inter- 
rupted the Senator from Montana in the 
midst of his opening statement. As a re- 
sult of the interruption by the Senator 
from South Dakota, we conceded that we 
might carry over this bill until today. At 
that time I asked, and the Senator from 
South Dakota was on the floor, unani- 
mous consent that all time be renewed 
when the debate was continued today. 
The idea that the Senator from South 
Dakota has gained additional time be- 
cause of his interruption and his inter- 
vention in the opening statement is 
something that the Senator from Mon- 
tana cannot concede. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE). The Senator from Montana 
is correct. All time begins as of now, and 
whatever time was taken before has 
been canceled by a unanimous-consent 
request of the Senator which was 
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granted by the Senate when we were in 
session last. 

The Senator from Montana has the 
floor. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Further parliamen- 
tary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Mantana yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. METCALF. Well, the Senator from 
South Dakota has time. If he wants to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry on 
his time, I certainly will yield. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. We already have an 
agreement that this inquiry will not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
that was for one inquiry, not for a series 
of inquiries. 

Does the Senator yield for that pur- 
pose, or does he ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. METCALF. I shall concede the 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from South Dakota may continue his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As I un- 
derstand it, the Senator from Montana 
has asked unanimous consent that the 
Senator from South Dakota may make 
a parliamentary inquiry without its be- 
ing charged to either time, is tha cor- 
rect? 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct. 

Mr. FANNIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr, President, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I wish to make it known that if the 
Senator from South Dakota continues 
delaying action on this matter, it will be 
necessary to continue to use time. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, it is 
not my intent to attempt to delay the 
legislation. The only thing that I am ask- 
ing is that the Chair has ruled, then, 
that all time starts anew. My question is, 
Does the other side of this issue, rep- 
resented by the Senator from Montana 
and the Senator from Arizona, intend 
once again to repeat their opening state- 
ments without giving us the right to have 
an equal amount of time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May I say 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota that the Parliamentarian in- 
forms me that that is not a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. We have no knowledge of 
the intentions of the distinguished man- 
agers of the bill. 

The Chair is not in a position where 
he can respond to that question. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. We are ready to pro- 
ceed, if they are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, when 
this bill was previously considered——— 

Mr. MONTOYA. Will the Senator yield 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. METCALF. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my legislative 
assistant, Mr. Mike Daly, be allowed to 
be here in the Chamber and to advise me 
with respect to this bill during the pend- 
ency of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICL Will the Senator 
yield? 
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Mr. METCALF. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. DoMENIcI). 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Bruck Paster- 
nak of my staff be granted floor privi- 
leges during consideration of this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, METCALF. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN). 

Mr. FANNIN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the floor 
debate and votes on H.R. 10337, to re- 
solve the Navajo-Hopi land dispute, the 
following individuals be allowed the 
privileges of the floor: Harrison Loesch, 
Fred Craft, Mary Adele Shute, Margaret 
Lane, and Irving Emerson of Senator 
GOLDWATER’s staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, when 
this bill was considered and brought up 
previously, my opening statement was 
interrupted by the Senator from South 
Dakota. I had asked, as has already 
been brought out, unanimous consent to 
renew that opening statement at this 
time. Subsequently, I asked unanimous 
consent that my opening statement be 
included in the Recorp for November 
26 at page 37545. The statement is 
printed in full therein. It is my opening 
statement for this matter, and it has 
been available for my colleagues to read 
and to understand some of the prelim- 
inary issues involved. Therefore, I shall 
now read my opening statement, but I 
yield such time as he may need to the 
senior Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fan- 
NIN), who has been working so diligently 
on this bill in the Committee on the In- 
terior. 

I also authorize him to yield such time 
as he may need to his colleagues. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Will the Senator 
yield for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. METCALF. Yes, I am delighted 
to yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. ABOUREZKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Teresa Burt, of 
Senator Kenwepy’s staff, be allowed priv- 
ileges of the fioor during debate and vote 
on this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. As I understand, Mr. 
President, I do not have to renew my 
unanimous-consent request for the vari- 
ous committee members who have been 
authorized to be on the floor by previous 
unanimous-consent request for this bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I express 
my appreciation and thanks to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana for the 
manner in which he has handled this 
legislation. I wish to say to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota that, 
due to his interruption, the Senator from 
Arizona did not have the opportunity to 
present his statement and will do so at 
this time. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Sen- 
ate, H.R. 10337 as amended by the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee, represents the 
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culmination of a long period of dedicated 
work. As you have heard, the troubles 
between the Hopi and Navajo Tribes 
which necessitated a congressional so- 
lution are of very long standing indeed. 
They began even before the setting aside 
of the Hopi Reservation in 1882 and have 
continued without remission and to the 
great detriment of both tribes ever since. 
In 1958, Congress made its initial at- 
tempt to solve the matter but did not 
recognize that considering the over- 
whelming number of the Navajo and 
the long history of conflict, no solution 
could be achieved without provision for 
partition of the jointly held lands. That 
the 1958 act was only partially success- 
ful is proved by the 16 years of litigation 
and the failure to enforce court decrees 
which followed passage of that bill. 

For many years both preceding and 
following that 1958 act, Senator GOLD- 
WATER and I have been personally and 
deeply involved in this affair, as indeed 
have all the residents of my State of 
Arizona. I assure you that the committee 
bill and the committee amendments to 
it which have been mentioned by our es- 
teemed colleague from Montana (Mr. 
METCALF) represent the best judgment of 
those most acquainted with the problem 
after long and dedicated examination of 
possible solutions. No solution is perfect. 
Administration of this bill will neces- 
sarily result in a certain amount of dis- 
location and the removal of some persons 
from their present residences. It must 
not be forgotten however, that those who 
must be moved are not in their present 
locations by any right which can override 
the right of the Hopi Tribe to the use of 
the lands to which it is legally entitled. 
And the financial advantages to those 
who do move represent a great oppor- 
tunity for them and for the Navajo Tribe. 

You have heard an outline of the legis- 
lative effort which has gone into the 
production of this bill both on the House 
side and in this body. The bill, as our 
committee has reported, allows one last 
chance for mutual agreement and settle- 
ment between the tribes, but failing such 
a solution, the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Arizona is mandated to par- 
tition the land in accordance with the 
guidelines of the bill and to enforce its 
decision in the usual way. The bill pro- 
vides guidelines which require the court 
to minimize any such possible impacts. 
It also provides authority for the acqui- 
sition and transfer to the Navajo of up 
to 250,000 acres of public lands to pre- 
vent a so-called loss of land base claim- 
ed to be suffered by the Navajo Tribe as 
a result of partition. It is to be noted 
that in truth there would be no such loss 
of land base if the Navajo Tribe had 
obeyed the court decision and allowed 
the Hopi the use of land to which that 
tribe is entitled. Nevertheless, in lean- 
ing backward to prevent personal hard- 
ship and dislocation, the committee has 
seen fit to deal generously with the 
Navajo. 

The section of the bill which has per- 
haps caused the most controversy and 
which is the main subject of a “Dear 
Colleague” letter Senators have received 
from its opponents, is section 8, which 
legislatively transfers to the Hopi Tribe 
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approximately 243,000 acres in what we 
call the Moencopi area. It is uncontro- 
verted that the Hopis are entitled to the 
use and occupancy of land in this area. 
There have been questions as to the 
amount and there have been questions as 
to the process by which they should be 
put into possession. The experience of 
15 years of litigation following the 1958 
act with its attendant bitterness, heavy 
expense, and preemption of court time, 
persuaded the House Interior Commit- 
tee, the House, and the Senate Interior 
Committee that we should not repeat 
such a fiasco. For this reason, the bill 
provides a direct congressional disposi- 
tion of that portion of the Moencopi area 
to which, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, the Hopis are entitled under the 
1934 act. That act defined the boundar- 
ies of the area allocated to the Navajo 
Tribe and to such other Indians as were 
located thereon. It would be foolish to 
deny that the Navajo Tribe is bitterly 
opposed. to this provision of the bill and 
it and its lawyers are threatening liti- 
gation should the bill pass as written. 
But the Constitution of the United 
States clearly grants the Congress the 
right and duty to handle such matters, 
and it must be realized that the amend- 
ment to this section proposed by its op- 
ponents specifically provides for litiga- 
tion on the same massive scale as did 
the 1958 act. So, there could be litiga- 
tion in either event and it is the judg- 
ment of the House and of the Senate 
Interior Committee that the risks and 
expense of litigation attacking this pro- 
vision are far less and far more expedi- 
tiously disposed of than would be the 
case if Senator ABOUREZK’S amendment 
were adopted. 

The consideration of these matters by 
the Congress has been fraught with dif- 
ficulty, has been subject to emotional dis- 
play by both tribes, and is traumatic to 
all members of the committees who have 
studied the situation. But this bill repre- 
sents the best judgment after extended 
and mature consideration, double and 
triple sets of hearings in the House and 
full hearings in the Senate. It will not be 
cheap to administer—the total cost is 
estimated at $52,000,000—but is reason- 
able and indeed a bargain price to pay for 
the final solution of this long-festering 
matter which has inhibited the develop- 
ment of the tribes, unnecessarily depleted 
their substance in legal fees and ex- 
penses, caused extreme difficulty to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs through at least 
five administrations, and troubled the 
entire State of Arizona for at least as 
long. The effort to obtain a proper bill 
and a proper legislative solution has been 
nonpolitical and bipartisan and has 
crossed almost all the philosophical at- 
titudes and shades of political opinion 
represented in this body. The bill before 
us represents a great deal of dedicated 
work by a large number of people and 
expresses the consensus of that group. 
The changes made in H.R. 10337 by the 
Senate Interior Committee have been ex- 
amined and informally passed upon by 
many of the members of the House In- 
terior Committee, and we are unofficially 
informed that body stands ready to ac- 
cept them. There is, therefore, every 
chance that this bill will become law in 
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the immediate future if we pass it as 
written and amended by the Senate In- 
terior Committee. 

Senators have already heard, and I 
cannot too strongly repeat that the bill 
as written is a delicate balance which, if 
not maintained, will result in total un- 
acceptability by the House and will ne- 
gate the results of many months work. I 
strongly urge the Senate to pass it as 
amended by the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
ProXMIRE). Who yields time? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, first 
I want to thank the Senator from Mon- 
tana for his long and faithful work in 
this field. It is always reassuring to find 
committee members who know and honor 
their responsibilities, and I thank him 
for it. 

I rise in support of the Senate Interior 
Committee bill—H.R. 10337—to resolve 
a century old land dispute between the 
Hopi and Navajo Indian Tribes. Mr. 
President, this is important: All of the 
land in controversy is within the State 
of Arizona. 

As an Arizonan, I have lived with this 
issue all of my life. I have seen the dis- 
pute grow and fester as the result of a 
policy of “wait-and-see” by Congress, 
bureaucratic indifference by Federal offi- 
cials, and illegal governmental restraints 
on Hopi rights in the area. In the words 
of the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals: 

It is now undoubtedly past time for Con- 
gress to act to alleviate the hardship occa- 
sioned by (this long history.) 


The main dispute involves the claims 
of the two tribes to land within a reser- 
vation in northeastern Arizona created 
by the Executive order of December 16, 
1882, There is no question as to which 
tribe was there first. The Hopis were. 

In fact, the U.S. District Court for 
Arizona stated in 1962 that: 

No Indians in this country have a longer 
authenticated history than the Hopis. The 
Court has also found that “(b)efore 1300 
A.D., and perhaps as far back as 600 A.D., 
the ancestors of the Hopis occupied the area 
(in dispute) .” 


In fact, Mr. President, the village of 
Oraibi is the oldest continuously in- 
habited village on the North American 
Continent. It is my belief, and I am 
somewhat of a student in this field, that 
that village is over 2,500 years old. 

As to the Navajo, the court said: 

From all historic evidence it appears that 


the Nayajos entered what is now Arizona in 
the last half of the 18th Century. 


This is at least 450 years later than 
the Hopis. 

Mr. President, when the Spaniards 
first came into northern Arizona and 
northern New Mexico in 1542, there is 
no mention—no mention in any diary or 
any writings—of a tribe known as Diné, 
which is the Navajo name for their peo- 
ple, or Navajo, which is a word either 
derivative from the Spanish “navaja” 
which means clasp knife or fighting 
knife, or a word handed down by the 
Tewa Indians meaning something else. 


(Mr. 
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There is no record at all of their having 
been there. 

The court said that in 1882 an Execu- 
tive order was issued to reserve for the 
Hopis sufficient living space against ad- 
vancing settlers and Navajos. But be- 
cause of the dispossession of the Hopis 
from most of the 1882 reservation by 
what Federal courts have described as 
“the combined effects of Navajo intru- 
sions and depredations” and illegal “ad- 
ministrative action extending from 
1937,” the Hopis have been denied the 
joint and equal interests in the joint use 
areas of the reservation to which the 
Federal courts universally have held 
that they are legally entitled. 

There are at least four Federal court 
decisions, including one by the Supreme 
Court, which have decided that the 
Hopis have right to the actual joint use 
and possession of the lands in this area. 
However, the exclusion of the Hopis 
from the land has been so severe that 
the District Court of Arizona found that: 

Hopi use of the Joint-Use Area for graz- 
ing since September 28, 1962, has been less 
than 1% because of the harassment, mis- 
treatment, verbal abuse, and threats of the 
Navajos, 

According to the court, Navajo ac- 
tivities, approved by governmental inac- 
tion, have included mutilation of Hopi 
livestock by cutting off their tails or ears 
and the shooting of cattle. 

Mr. President, it is long past the time 
when Congress should have assumed its 
responsibility over Indian affairs and 
mandated a settlement of this tragic 
dispute. It is time we cease studying the 
issue and aid these two tribes in reach- 
ing a just and prompt decision of their 
dispute. 

This is exactly what the committee- 
reported bill will do. It provides a final 
negotiation process. It gives the court 
needed authority to partition the land 
in the event no voluntary settlement is 
reached. And it provides for fair and 
generous payments for any persons who 
relocate pursuant to the setttlement or 
partition order. 

If the final negotiation fails, the bill 
provides for partition in equal shares. 
The last thing in the world that the 
Hopis want is the sellout of their inter- 
est after years of struggle to protect 
their right of use and possession of the 
land. 

Throughout a decade of attempted 
past negotiations with the Navajo Tribe, 
the Hopi Tribe has consistently rejected 
the proposal that they give up their in- 
erest and the Navajos keep all or most of 
the land. For this reason, the language 
of the committee bill must be retained 
which provides for a partition line to be 
drawn in shares equal both “in acreage 
and quality.” 

Any change of this criteria can only be 
a “Trojan’s horse” for buying off the 
Hopis, who are unwilling to be paid off. 
There has been an unlawful taking of 
land from the Hopi people and I believe 
strongly that any compulsory resolution 
of the issue should return the land to 
the Hopi Tribe. 

Finally, Mr. President, I turn to a sec- 
ond area of land in dispute between the 
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two tribes, called Moencopi. The Hopi 
Tribe held, and still claims, aboriginal 
rights in the area. It is an unchallenged 
fact that their use of Moencopi precedes 
that of the Navajo. 

Mr. President, let me inject here a little 
more on that argument. When the Nava- 
jo treaty was first signed in 1868, it rec- 
ognized as treaty land about 1,500 acres 
of land in an area we now call Canyon 
de Chelly. Do not ask me why it is called 
that, but it is called Canyon de Chelly. 
Since that time nontreaty lands haye 
been granted to the Navajo by Presiden- 
tial proclamation to the extent that the 
total land area of the Navajo reserva- 
tion is now 16 million acres, larger than 
many eastern States, with a population 
of probably over 130,000. 

Now, I mention this because at times 
the Navajos will claim aboriginal rights. 
I can remember, as relatively young as I 
am, when no Nayajos lived around Moen- 
copi Wash. It has historically been a 
site—in fact, a village named Moencopi 
of the Hopi and the Moencopi Wash 
rising as it does on Black Mesa, and 
flowing down there with this rather 
paltry stream of water, has for hundreds 
and hundreds of years been practically 
the only irrigated land that these Hopis 
should have. 

I mention it for another purpose: that 
there is no question as to which people 
settled there first. You need only go back 
into Mormon books to discover. which 
Indians the Mormons first talked with 
when they came and established Tuba 
City, which is a trading post on the west 
banks of Moencopi. They talked with the 
Hopi. The Navajo had not come yet. 

The Hopi Tribe actually claims an 
interest in about 1 million acres of Moen- 
copi based upon statutory language re~- 
garding that area which is similar to the 
language interpreted by law as to the 
1882 reservation which gives the Nayajo 
Tribe a half interest in that reservation, 
The Hopis refer to the language in the 
1934 Act of Congress setting aside a res- 
eryation “for the benefit of the Navajo 
and such other Indians as may already 
be located thereon.” 

As the Hopis obviously were in that 
area in 1934 when this reservation was 
set aside, they claim that they are in a 
position to have the benefit of the same 
kind of interpretation as the Navajos 
had in the language creating the 1882 
reservation. The Navajo Tribe, on the 
other hand, contends the Hopis have 
rights only to some 34,000 acres they 
now occupy within Moencopi. 

The comn.ittee provision for partition 
of some 243,000 acres to the Hopis, leav- 
ing 95 percent of the western Navajo 
Reservation with the Navajos, is a com- 
promise between the two competing po- 
sitions I have described. The area chosen 
is based on natural boundaries and set- 
tlement locations. 

Tt is also consistent with the Walker- 
Dalton line, which was a survey of the 
land used by the Hopi in this area in 
1933, just 1 year before passage of the 
1934 Reservation Act. The Walker-Dal- 
ton survey reported that the Hopi Tribe 
then used approximately 246,000 acres 
in Moencopi, 
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Now, Mr. President, I might inject 
here that land is a very sacred thing to 
the Hopi Indian. It has practically no 
such strength to the Navajo. But just as 
we settled a dispute in this body last 
year over a lake in New Mexico that the 
Indians claimed was theirs and should 
be theirs because of the religious sig- 
nificance—and I backed that to the hilt— 
so are we talking today about land that 
has great religious significance to the 
Hopi. Do not ask me how they di- 
vide it up. No non-Indian can tell you, 
but they can go out on that reservation 
and tell you, “This is the land of such- 
and-such a god. This is the land of such- 
and-such a religious day.” 

So they divided it up, not with a map, 
only with the knowledge and the know- 
ing of their medicine men. So we are not 
talking here just about something that 
might be of monetary value to them. We 
are talking of something that has very 
sacred value to them. 

I was a little amused the other day in 
the campaign in Arizona when a candi- 
date running for a seat in the House of 
Representatives suggested going up on 
the Hopi lands and drilling wells. Well 
now, this is the last thing you do on 
Hopi land because they do not like holes 
being drilled in their god, the God of the 
Earth. 

I can recall Hotevilla, which is a small 
village some distance from Moencopi, 
when the Indian Service drilled a well 
and the Indians demanded that it be 
taken down, and it was, but it was trans- 
ferred about 3 miles away to a village 
called Bakabi because the inhabitants 
did not cling to the religious belief that 
the citizens of Hotevilla believed in. 

And now, Mr. President, the commit- 
tee provision is a considered and logical 
resolution of the Moencopi issue and is 
necessary to put these tribes in posses- 
sion and use of their lands now, without 
awaiting the outcome of several decades 
of court battles between the tribes. I 
might add that the 1934 Reservation Act 
has no yardstick for judicial partition 
and this issue is clearly the kind of pol- 
icy decision which Congress must make 
on its own. 

Mr. President, I recognize that the 
Navajo Tribe may present the question 
of “just compensation” in the Federal 
courts should Congress pass the Moen- 
copi provision, but even if such a court 
case were eventually successful and the 
United States had to pay compensation, 
this would not affect the partitioning of 
the lands effective immediately with 
passage of this bill. 

In closing, Mr. President, I say that 
I have the greatest respect and admira- 
tion and, even love, for both of these 
tribes. Since I can remember, since I was 
a boy of about 6 years old, I have been 
living with, working with, and visiting 
these people. I have tremendous respect 
for both of them. They are among the 
finest people that you could find on this 
Earth. 

I might say, Mr. President, if we non- 
Indians patterned ourselves after both 
the Navajo and the Hopi we would be in 
a lot less trouble. They have very, very 
high moral standards. They have very 
high religious beliefs that they adhere 
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to, They believe in their families; they 
believe in ritual; they believe in passing 
on the wonderful heritage of heart that 
is theirs. 

They do not want to change. They do 
not want to live like non-Indians,. They 
want to live like Indians have lived for 
thousands and thousands of years. 

We are going to see them change, no 
question about that. We can see changes 
beginning amongst the Navajo, particu- 
larly those who live close to the com- 
munities surrounding the reservations. 

We are not asking for anything against 
the Navajo and for the Hopi, even though 
the Navajo is the largest tribe in the 
United States and probably contains 20 
to 25 percent of all the Indians that come 
within the United States, with all the 
400 tribes within the continental limits 
of the United States, and the Hopi, a 
relatively small tribe of some 7,000, liv- 
ing on à much smaller reservation—in 
fact, I have said if I were politically 
smart I would be backing the Navajo. 

I do not happen to be particularly 
politically smart. I believe the Hopi is 
right, and I think it is time that we set 
this whole matter straight by action in 
the body. 

I ask for the support of the Senate for 
H.R. 10337 as the best way of ending 
the serious disputes between the tribes, 
and securing the rights and the welfare 
of both people. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I would 
suggest now that we make our opening 
statements and that the Senator from 
South Dakota make his opening state- 
ment. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, how 
much time is remaining to both sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has 35 minutes re- 
maining; the Senator from South Da- 
kota has 60 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Sherwin Broad- 
head be allowed the privilege of the floor 
during this debate and vote on this 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. President, I no- 
ticed that when the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) made his opening 
statement and when he read his prepared 
statement he talked about the depreda- 
tions of the Navajo, the size of tribe, and 
how they push around the Hopi. Then 
when the remarks came off the cuff from 
the Senator from Arizona following his 
written statement, he talked about the 
warmth and the goodness of both the 
Navajo and the Hopi people. 

I would rather associate myself with 
his off-the-cuff remarks than with his 
written statement. 

I think, as chairman of the Indian Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, the work that I have 
done in the field of Indian affairs both 
here in the Senate and in private life 
back in South Dakota bear out my feel- 
ings for the Indian people throughout the 
country, and I do believe that we ought 
not try to paint a bad picture of one tribe 
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or the other in an effort to get some kind 
of legislation passed or defeated because 
to do that is to do injustice to the people 
of the Navajo and the Hopi as well. 

I personally consider the Navajo and 
the Hopi to be equally generous, kind, 
outgoing, and very, very, good people. 

My effort in trying to oppose what 
some of the members of the committee 
have done, in this case the majority of 
the members, is to try to achieve some 
balance at some element of fairness in 
the dealings of the Congress with respect 
to the Navajo and with the Hopi. I do 
not believe we ought to try to make 
either tribe sound bad. 

As a matter of fact, the shootings and 
the violence that have been talked about 
in newspaper reports, and that have been 
referred to in one or two of the opening 
statements here this morning, happened 
only in the newspapers, for the most 
part. 

When. I went down and chaired hear- 
ings in 1973, the Navajo sat on one side 
of the hearing room and the Hopi sat on 
the other side and they mingled with 
each other in a very friendly fashion at 
the recesses the committee had during 
the hearings, 

In addition, I would also like to point 
out that of the references to the bad 
feelings between the two tribes, they 
simply do not exist. They exist only in 
the minds of their lawyers and of their 
non-Indian proponents on both sides. 

Last year, or the last time the chair- 
man of the Hopi Tribe, Abbott Sekaquap- 
tewa, was inaugurated, during his last 
inauguration the Navajo leaders, includ- 
ing the tribal chairman, attended his 
inauguration. Now, Peter MacDonald, 
chairman of the Navajo Tribe, will soon 
have an inauguration ceremony—I think 
it is in January—and the leaders of the 
Hopi Tribe have already indicated they 
are going to attend. It is a kind of family 
gathering. 

So I would hope that nowhere on the 
floor of the Senate today during this de- 
bate that any Senator use the word “‘de- 
predation” by one tribe against another 
because it simply does not exist and I 
think we do a disservice to both tribes by 
trying to bring that up. 

Second, I want to state that the Nav- 
ajo, the Navajo people themselves, did 
not become aware until just recently, I 
am sure, of the Executive order that was 
signed in 1882 giving equal and joint in- 
terest to what we call the joint use area 
to both tribes. 

The Navajos through the years, wan- 
dered about, they grazed their sheep and 
their cattle, and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs even encouraged them to stay in 
the joint use area because they built 
schools for the Navajo, they provided 
some of the service that the BIA pro- 
vides for all Indians for the Navajo in 
that area without ever being really tough 
about it. 

So the BIA really did nothing to dis- 
approve of the Navajos moving onto 
this area. 

When Senator GOLDWATER talked 
about 16 million acres of other land 
the Navajo could move onto, we really 
are talking about people and how they 
make a living and what they do on the 
land. 
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The Senator talked about 16 million 
acres of land that has not all that much 
grazing property included with it. If we 
put 6,500 or 8,000 Navajo people in the 
other part cf the Navajo Reservation, 
which is already over used, we have done 
an injustice to the Navajo people al- 
ready living there and to the Navajo that 
are being taken out of the joint use area 
that they consider to be their home, that 
they do not believe they have wrongfully 
taken from anybody, because, very truth- 
fully, they do not understand joint use 
area, they do not understand Executive 
orders, and they do not really under- 
stand property lines, because that is not 
the Indian way of doing things. 

I think if we are going to do this, we 
ought to make some kind of provision 
to find land to put those poeple on so 
that they can continue to live the way 
they have lived since their beginning. 

Now, the talk about relocation money, 
the talk about the BIA and the Govern- 
ment helping relocate those 8,000 Navajo, 
or 6,500, whatever the figure might be 
agreed upon, the talk about making it 
easy for them to move is meaningless, as 
well, when we talk about people whose 
only relationship to anything is a rela- 
tionship to land, where money means so 
much less than land. 

How does one tell the Navajo stock 
grazer and his family that they can no 
longer graze their stock on the places 
they have grazed them since they were 
born and since they were small children? 
That is something that is going to be very 
difficult for the Government to do. 

In my effort in trying to slow down 
what I consider to be a removal from the 
land of the Navajo people in the joint use 
area over a very short period of time, my 
efforts are to prevent a class of refugees 
being created that the Government and 
Congress and every Member of this Sen- 
ate will regret when that time comes. 

I agree and the Navajo agree, the 
leadership at least right now agrees, that 
the Hopis are absolutely entitled to what 
the court has awarded them, and I agree 
with that. I do not disagree, and I think 
they ought to have it coming to them. 

The Hopis have indicated they will 
graze their livestock on that land. They 
do not want to live there because they 
live on the mesas. In all the hearings we 
have had, they never said they intended 
to live on that joint use area. 

In reality, what we are doing if we do 
this in the rush that the Senators from 
Arizona would like to do, we are replac- 
ing human beings with livestock and I 
do not think that is fair. It is not fair 
at all. 

I want to just refer briefly to the Mo- 
encopi area. The Moencopi area is off to 
the side of the 1882 treaty area. As Sen- 
ator Fannin said in his opening state- 
ment, the 1934 act said the Moencopi 
area is granted to the Navajo Indians 
and such other Indians as may thereon 
be located. 

Then without adequate testimony, 
without adequate investigation by the 
Interior Committee or the Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee on Moencopi, the com- 
mittee awarded all 243,000 acres of the 
Moencopi area to the Hopi without 
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knowing who has property rights, who 
has any kind of rights to that area. 

Now, it was said by Senator METCALF 
at an earlier time that he wanted to end 
the litigation of the Moencopi area. It 
has never been litigated. 

I can guarantee that this congres- 
sional imposition of 243,000 acres, part 
of which is Navajo land, 243,000 acres 
just given to the Hopis without consid- 
eration of the Navajo rights, will cer- 
tainly bring a lot of litigation that we 
will regret later on. I think we will be 
making the greatest mistake of our lives 
if we do this arbitrarily, as the majority 
of the committee wants to do, to give 
the Moencopi land arbitrarily, abso- 
lutely and totally to the Hopis. In my 
opinion, it is a violation of the fifth 
amendment right of the Navajo people, 
the right not to have their property 
taken from them without due process of 
law. That certainly will be the basis for a 
new lawsuit the minute that the Presi- 
dent signs this particular provision into 
law. 

There was no testimony at any stage ~f 
the hearing process, no investigation by 
the committee staff, as to who has the 
right in that Moencopi land. 

Senator Montoya will offer an amend- 
ment to redress that particular griev- 
ance. 

I would ask that the Members of the 
Senate try to be fair in this matter, as 
we have tried to be. I do not think we 
ought to railroad or steamroll anything 
over the wishes of either one tribe or the 
other. I think that would be the height 
of unfairness. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, we do 
have a committee amendment, as I men- 
tioned in my opening statement. I be- 
lieve at this time it would be appropriate 
to call up the committee amendment. 
I yield to the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin) on this amendment, 

Mr. BIBLE. Will the Senator from 
Montana yield to me for a statement on 
this bill, ahead of offering the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the committee bill and to urge 
its approval without amendment. 

It has been 16 years since the Congress 
enacted special legislation providing for 
judicial settlement of the conflicting 
claims of the Hopi and Navajo tribes to 
the lands within the 1882 Hopi Reserva- 
tion. The Federal court in Arizona ren- 
dered its decision in 1962—more than 12 
years ago. That decision was affirmed by 
the Supreme Court in June 1963—more 
than 11 years ago. 

The dispute persists not because there 
is any question about the respective 
rights of the Hopi and the Navajo tribes 
to the lands, but because action by the 
Congress is needed to implement the de- 
cision of the court. Action by the Con- 
gress is needed to finally resolve a long 
and bitter controversy that has persisted 
since well before the turn of the century. 
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And if the Senate fails to act now I have 
no doubt that the next Congress will 
have to confront the same issue. This is 
@ problem that neither the courts nor 
the tribes have been able to settle. 

The House has twice approved the 
necessary legislation. In the 92d Con- 
gress the House-passed bill died here in 
the Senate. The bill now before the Sen- 
ate passed the House last May, It is now 
up to the Senate to join with the other 
body to provide the means for resolving 
this controversy. I hope we will do this 
today. 

The committee bill now before the 
Senate represents a compromise which 
really favors neither tribe. It protects the 
interests of both tribes. The Hopis very 
much desire that they receive possession 
of their half of the jointly owned lands. 
The bill accomplishes this objective by 
requiring the court to partition to the 
Navajo and Hopi Tribes equal area and 
equal quality of leads. Any difference in 
the area or quality of the lands parti- 
tioned uuder the bill is to be de minimus. 
This is as it should be, because accord- 
ing to the court decisions that is the 
right of each tribe. 

The Navajos have been concerned 
about the problem of relocation. The bill 
very adequately handles this matter as 
well. Under the bill’s provisions, Navajo 
families will be paid for their households 
at an extremely fair rate. In addition, an 
incentive payment is provided to Indian 
families if they elect to resettle early. 
This incentive diminishes each year, thus 
encouraging an early, voluntary resolu- 
tion of the conflict. 

The bill also creates a commission 
which is empowered to study the antic- 
ipated resettlement problems and affords 
an opportunity to the trives to avoid con- 
templated dificulties. 

Moreover, the bill requires that each 
tribe attempt once again to resolve their 
differences through mutual agreement 
under the auspices of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. 

Finally, like the House-passed version, 
the Senate Interior Committee bill solves 
the growing problem of Hopi-Navajo 
relations in the area around Moencopi. 
The Hopi tribe is awarded approximately 
250,000 acres in this area, all of which 
land has been determined by the Indian 
Claims Commission to be aboriginal Hopi 
land. The Navajos are granted the right 
to acquire an additional 250,000 acres of 
land, adding it to their reservation. This 
matter is handled in such a way to avoid 
years of litigation and further resettle- 
ment problems. 

In short, the committee’s bill repre- 
sents a compromise which answers vir- 
tually all of the difficult questions in- 
volved in this controversy. It should be 
passed now without further delay, and 
without amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, and I 
thank the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada for a very appropriate and 
helpful statement. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, H.R. 
10337, as amended, would provide for the 
resolution of two longstanding and often 
bitter land disputes between the Navajo 
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and Hopi people. This bill is in no small 
part made necessary by a century of fail- 
ure of the Federal Government to meet 
its basic trust and legal obligations to 
the two tribes. It, moreover, is the cul- 
mination of 16 years of well meaning, but 
halting efforts by Congress to facilitate 
a resolution of these disputes. 

H.R. 10337, as amended, is a complex 
legislative proposal which is the product 
of lengthy and difficult committee mark- 
up sessions. This measure was shaped 
during four markup sessions in August 
and September after two full Congresses 
of hearings and investigations. The con- 
sensus is embodied in the 11 guiding 
principles which the committee employed 
in designing H.R. 10337, as amended. Al- 
though these principles are listed on 
pages 19 and 20 of the report, they are 
worth inserting at this point in the REC- 
orb. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be so printed at the end 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, during 
mark-up, the committee discovered that 
no bill pending before it adequately re- 
flected these guiding principles. Instead, 
we found it necessary to offer to the 
Senate today an entirely new measure in 
the form of a substitute amendment to 
H.R. 10337. Throughout the considera- 
tion of this substitute bill, rollcall votes 
were taken, several of them resulted in 
divided votes. Yet, the unanimous vote 
to report the measure to the Senate floor 
is evidence that I and, I assume, other 
members of the committee who may 
have cast losing votes in committee 
mark-up, believe that the bill generally 
provides for a fair, equitable, and lasting 
resolution of the disputes. 

In my mind, the most difficult issues 
confronting the committee concerned 
the use of land partitioning as a means of 
resolving the joint use area and Moen- 
copi area disputes. I would like to review 
these issues for my colleagues. 

In 1958, against a long-standing his- 
tory of controversy over the joint use 
area, the Congress enacted a law au- 
thorizing the Hopi and Navajo Tribes to 
enter into suit before a special three- 
judge panel of the district court in order 
to settle the conflicting rights and in- 
terests in and to that area. In 1962, the 
district court for the district of Arizona 
reached a decision on the resulting suit. 
The Healing against Jones decision 
found, among other things, that the two 
tribes possessed “joint, undivided, and 
equal rights” to the area. However, the 
court also stated that it could not divide 
those rights because it did not possess 
the requisite authority to order a par- 
titioning of the land. This decision was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court in 1963 

The subsequent history of the area has 
been replete with numerous administra- 
tive and judicial efforts to define and en- 
force a true sharing of the joint, un- 
divided, and equal interests of the two 
tribes in an area which is under the ef- 
fective control of only one tribe, the 
Navajo. The most recent event in this 
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history was the September 12, 1974, de- 
cision of the ninth circuit court in Ham- 
ilton against MacDonald. This court 
firmly denied appeals by the Navajo 
Tribe from orders of compliance issued 
by the district court. These orders re- 
quired the Navajo Tribe to follow a plan 
of the Federal Government to preserve 
the respective rights of the tribes in the 
joint use area as determined in the Heal- 
ing decision. 

This plan, among other things, pro- 
vides for removal of livestock from the 
joint use area, restricting further Navajo 
building, and platting of new man- 
agement units for use in future land 
recovery programs. In reaching the de- 
cision, the circuit court suggested that 
there might be sufficient grounds to find 
the Navajo responsible for “ouster” of 
the Hopi and for “waste” of the land 
resource. 

At the outset the committee recognized 
that the driving force behind any Nav- 
ajo-Hopi legislation was to provide the 
missing partition authority to the dis- 
trict court, We also held no illusion that, 
if final judical resolution were to prove 
necessary, the court would, in all likeli- 
hood, exercise that authority. The report 
summarizes the reasons for this belief: 
the court, in effect, asked for this au- 
thority; the court has enjoyed scant suc- 
cess in attempting to enforce both tribes’ 
rights and interests absent the authority; 
both tribes are vehement in their de- 
mands for the land itself and not for any 
compensation in turn for surrendering 
rights and interests, and both tribes’ 
economy and culture are closely linked to 
the land. 

Yet, no one on the committee could 
remain absolutely sanguine about au- 
thorizing the use of this partitioning 
power. The potential adverse economic, 
cultural, and social impacts which could 
result from a precipitous wielding of this 
power are indeed awesome. We need not 
speculate on what these impacts might 
be; we need only review the truly dis- 
graceful history of past official Indian 
removal efforts. The committee strongly 
believed ‘that, with this potential, the 
partition authority could not be granted 
to the court in an unfettered manner. 
We recognized a critical responsibility to 
provide the court with guidelines con- 
cerning the exercise of that authority. 

First the bill states that, if the author- 
ity is exercised, the lands divided must 
“insofar as is practicable, be equal in 
acreage and quality.” This is a clear 
recognition of the desire of both tribes 
for the land and not for compensation 
for lost rights and of the finding in the 
Healing case that the tribal interests in 
the joint use area are “equal”. 

Yet this guideline is strongly condi- 
tioned by the “insofar as is practicable” 
language, by the various means of meet- 
ing the equality standard, and by the 
proviso which allows departures from the 
equality standard with compensation 
from the tribe with a greater-than-equal 
share of the divided land to the tribe 
with the lesser share. The committee be- 
lieved that departures from the equality 
standard might be required for numerous 
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reasons, all of which are stated in the 
other guidelines for the court contained 
in section 6 of H.R. 10337, as amended. 

However, the most important of these 
guidelines and the one which is stressed 
in the report is the guideline which pro- 
vides that any partitioning should be 
done so as to keep the most densely set- 
tled areas of one tribe within that tribe’s 
reservation. This clearly is the best way 
to minimize the potentially adverse im- 
pacts of relocation which I have already 
mentioned. 

Mr. President, I have said that parti- 
tioning is a particularly powerful tool 
and a tool which will likely be employed 
by the district court if it is called upon 
to make a final adjudication of the joint 
use area dispute. I have also described 
how we have attempted to control the 
use of that power. However, the best way 
to insure that the power will not be used 
unwisely is not to use it all. 

For this reason and in the belief that 
the best and most lasting resolution of 
any dispute is one agreed to voluntarily 
by the parties involved, H.R. 10337 pro- 
vides for a 6-month negotiating period 
concerning the joint use area con- 
troversy. We have made every effort to 
structure the negotiating process so as to 
provide an environment which offers the 
best possible opportunities to arrive at a 
full agreement. Among other things, we 
have required the tribal councils to 
certify negotiating teams with full power 
to bind their respective tribes, and we 
have provided to those teams the service 
of a professional mediator and a Pres- 
identially appointed interagency commit- 
tee to facilitate requests of the mediator 
for information, personnel or services 
from Federal agencies. 

Mr. President, it is in the interest of 
both the Navajo and the Hopi that every 
effort be expended to achieve a volun- 
tary negotiated settlement rather than 
submit to a compulsory judicial settle- 
ment. Clearly, both tribes can, through 
the negotiating process, protect their 
most vital interests, interests which a 
court which is not steeped in the culture, 
society, or economic life of each tribe 
may not even perceive. I, for one, expect 
that each tribe will, in a spirit of en- 
lightened self-interest, enter the negotia- 
tions with the desire to make them work 
and to avoid a dictated judicial settle- 
ment. 

The second difficult issue concerned the 
method of resolving the Moencopi area 
dispute. My views on this issue are set 
forth in a separate statement I will be 
making today. 

Mr. President, despite this one con- 
cern of mine on the Moencopi area, I 
wish to reiterate my full support for 
H.R. 10337, as ordered reported. No 
settlement can avoid inflicting a measure 
of hardship, no settlement can be de- 
signed which will be joyfully embraced 
by all interested parties. The committee 
has labored long and hard to tailor a 
legislative proposal to provide for an 
equitable and lasting settlement of the 
Navajo-Hopi land disputes. I believe we 
have succeeded in meeting this basic 
purpose. 
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I commend H.R. 10337, as amended, to 
my colleagues. I believe it merits your 
support. 

Exurerr 1 
V, COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF LEGISLATIVE 
ALTERNATIVES 


During its deliberations on the several pro- 
posals pending before the Committee, the 
members followed certain guiding principles. 
These principles were: 

1. That justice and equity for the Hopi 
and Navajo people dictate an early resolution 
of the joint use area and the 1934 reservation 
lands disputes and swift Congressional ap- 
proval of the necessary enabling legislation; 

2. That the decision of the three-judge 
Court in the Healing case that the Navajo 
and Hopi Tribes have joint, undivided and 
equal rights and interests in the joint use 
area should in no way be disturbed or over- 
ridden by the provisions of any bill ordered 
reported by the Committee; 

3. That no matter how successful a court 
might be in devising a fair and equitable 
judicial resolution of the joint use area dis- 
pute it would still be a dictated, rather than 
a yoluntary, solution; and, therefore, that a 
voluntary settlement between the two tribes 
is distinctly preferable and that a final nego- 
tiation process should be provided and so 
structured to afford the tribes the opportu- 
nity to willingly negotiate such a settlement; 

4. That, In the event the two tribes fail to 
reach a voluntary settlement of the joint use 
area dispute through the negotiating process, 
the dispute should be referred to the US. 
District Court for the District of Arizona for 
a compulsory judicial resolution; 

5. That, despite the failure of past nego- 
tiation attempts, the two tribes, when faced 
with enacted legislation calling for a com- 
pulsory judicial resolution if a final, volun- 
tary negotiation effort fails, may enter the 
negotiation discussions with a renewed desire 
to arrive at their own solution to the con- 
troversy; 

6. That the environment most conducive 
to successful negotiations would be one that 
provides the two tribes with the maximum 
freedom to concur in any settlement or set- 
tlement provision which is not contrary to 
law or to the Healing decision; 

7. That, if the negotiating process fails, the 
District Court should have the flexibility to 
tailor a final adjudication, including parti- 
tion of the joint use area, consistent with its 
decision in the Healing case; 

8. That any compulsory judicial settlement 
will, in all likelihood, include a division of 
the lands of the joint use area, rather than 
any arrangement which would call for con- 
tinued joint use of, or the purchase by one 
tribe of the other tribe's interests and rights 
in, the entire joint use area; 

9. That any such division of the lands of 
the joint use area must be undertaken in 
conjunction with a thorough and generous 
relocation program to minimize the adverse 
social, economic, and cultural impacts of 
relocation on affected tribal members and to 
avoid any repetition of the unfortunate re- 
sults of a number of early, official Indian 
relocation efforts; 

10. That an immediate legislative resolu- 
tion of the 1934 reservation lands dispute is 
preferable to beginning now for that dispute 
a duplication of the lengthy process initiated 
by the 1958 Act authorizing suit over the 
joint use area dispute; but that any immedi- 
ate legislative resolution relating to the 1934 
reservation lands must be accompanied by a 
relocation program identical to and for the 
same reasons as that suggested above for the 
joint use area; and 

11. That because of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s repeated failure to resolve the land 
disputes, the major costs of resolution should 
be properly borne by the United States. 
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The Committee, therefore, rejected the four 
pending measures, and ordered reported an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute to 
H.R. 10337 which contains provisions refiect- 
ing the foregoing principles. 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
come here today with peace pipe in hand 
to vote on a measure which holds the 
promise of settling the century-old land 
dispute between the Hopi and Navajo 
Tribes. This old and bitter dispute is well 
known to Arizonans. However, in the 
cause of justice and equity, I would like 
to state the problem and bring my col- 
leagues up to date on significant, recent 
developments. 

An executive order of 1882 set. aside 
approximately 2,500,000 acres in Arizona 
as a reservation for the “Hopi and such 
other Indians as the Secretary of the 
Interior may see fit to settle thereon.” 
After years of steady encroachment of 
Navajo onto the reservation, Congress 
enacted in 1958 a jurisdictional statute 
conferring authority on a three-judge 
district court to determine the relative 
rights of the two tribes in the area. 

In 1962, the court, in a decision af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court, held that, 
except for an approximately 600,000 acre 
tract which was exclusively Hopi, the 
balance of the 1882 reservation was held 
by both the tribes in joint, undivided, 
and equal ownership. It is important to 
note that the jurisdictional act did not 
authorize them to partition joint inter- 
ests. I repeat, the 1958 act did not con- 
fer authority on the court to partition 
joint interests between the two tribes. 
This is the crux of the legislation now 
before us. 

Now to the heart of the problem. Un- 
less the land is equally partitioned with 
each tribe holding exclusive use over its 
own share of the 1882 joint use area, 
there will never be a settlement of the 
dispute. 

This problem has gone to court at least 
four different times with no final answer 
as yet. Most recently, in its opinion of 
September 12, 1974, in the supplemen- 
tary proceedings in the Healing case, the 
US. Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit clearly stated that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is delinquent in not providing fur- 
ther authority for solving the problem, 
including either authority to the court 
to partition, or direct congressional par- 
tition. 

H.R, 10337 responds to this charge. It 
has the support of the Department of 
the Interior, my distinguished colleagues 
from the State of Arizona, Senators 
Barry GOLDWATER and PAUL FANNIN, and 
I urge favorable consideration of this 
measure today. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I would 
like to now call up the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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42, line 17, strike “and”. 
page 42, line 26, strike the period 
lieu thereof a semicolon fol- 
lowed by “and”. 

8. On page 42, after line 25, insert the 
following new clause: 

“(3) for the adjudication of any claims 
that either tribe may have against the other 
for damages to the lands to which title 
was quieted as aforesaid by the United States 
District Court for the District of Arizona in 
such- tribes, share and share alike, subject 
to the trust title of the United States, with- 
out interest, notwithstanding the fact that 
such tribes are tenants in common of such 
lands: Provided, That the United States may 
be joined as a party to such an action and, 
in such case, the provisions of sections 
1346(a) (2) and 1505 of title 28, United States 
Code, shall not be applicable to such action.” 

4. On page 43, line 17, strike “The” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Except as provided in 
clause (3) of subsection (a) of this section, 
the”. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, as I 
mentioned in my opening statement, this 
amendment was agreed to by all mem- 
bers of the committee. I have supplied the 
Senator from South Dakota and other 
interested Senators with the committee 
amendment. I ask that the Senator from 
Arizona be recognized to explain it. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, first of 
all, I want to express my appreciation to 
the senior Senator from Nevada, one of 
the most knowledgeable men in Interior 
affairs in the Senate, for his very able 
statement which is certainly in line with 
his fairness, and the fair play that he 
has expressed, during his long tenure in 
the United States Senate. I am certainly 
very proud of my distinguished colleague 
from Nevada. 

Mr. President, inadvertently, this par- 
ticular stipulation was not included in 
the Senate bill. We have the committee 
amendment for that reason. 

On page 12 of the bill at the desk, H.R. 
10337, on line 20, is the content of this 
particular stipulation. 

Mr, President, as you know, it is neces- 
sary to grant specific authority for most 
litigation between tribes, and in fairness 
to both the Navajo and Hopi Tribes, 
proper claims and causes of action should 
be authorized. The 1958 act which initi- 
ally allowed such matters to be litigated, 
but which did not provide a final solu- 
tion, must be supplemented by authority 
to adjudicate damage and other claims. 
It is alleged that either tribe, but more 
particularly, the Hopi Tribe, may have a 
valid claim for damages to lands adjudi- 
cated to them, but kept in the forcible 
possession of the Navajo Tribe following 
the 1963 decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In fairness and without prejudg- 
ing the merits of any claims, both tribes 
should have a forum in which to litigate 
them if in fact such claims do exist. 

As Senators have already heard from 
my esteemed colleague, the Senator from 
Montana, the floor manager of the bill, 
this provision was inadvertently omitted 
from the committee amendment to the 
House bill and its reinsertion is approved 
by. the committee. I urge the Senate to 
approve it as the only amendment to the 
bill. 

Mr. President, I believe we have the 
support of the committee. I do not know 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
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South Dakota has objection to the 
amendment. I hope not, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. May I be heard on 
the amendment? 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 
` Mr, ABOUREZK. Will the Senator 
from Montana yield briefiy? 

I want to say I have no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, I want 
to concur with the statement made by 
the Senator from Arizona about the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. This matter has been 
before the committee for a long time. 

We had an ad hoc committee which 
was studying the Navajo-Hopi problem. 
The Senator from Nevada served on that 
committee before this matter came up 
before the full Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. So he is most knowl- 
edgeable, both from the standpoint of 
his activity and service on that special 
ad hoc committee, and as a result of his 
service and participation in the markup 
and the consideration of this bill. I think 
that especially we should listen to his 
advice and counsel, because this matter 
has been before Congress for a long, long 
time. 

Mr. President, I concur wholeheart- 
edly in the statement of my colleague 
from the State of Arizona. The recent 
September 14, 1974, decision of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
underscores the fact that a valid claim 
may well exist in the Hopi Tribe arising 
from ouster from the lands in which 
they have an interest. Although the 
Hopis and Navajos may have the right 
to press their causes in the supplemental 
proceedings of Healing against Jones, 
we ought to make certain that each tribe 
has the right to seek redress for claims. 

The language of this amendment was 
contained in H.R. 10337, as passed the 
House, and was included in the substi- 
tute version of the bill as ordered re- 
ported by the committee. When the bill 
was ordered reported, the committee 
authorized staff to make what proved to 
be numerous technical and conforming 
changes. Among those changes was the 
deletion of this amendment’s language. 

Both majority and minority staff 
quickly recognized that the deletion of 
this provision was not technical. They 
immediately notified both the committee 
chairman and my colleague from Ari- 
zona, the ranking minority member of 
the committee. When the September 14 
decision was handed down, the substan- 
tive nature of the amendment became 
clearly evident. The joint staff recom- 
mendation was that the deletion of the 
language was contrary to the commit- 
tee’s intent and that, therefore, the pro- 
vision should be restored. I understand 
the chairman and ranking minority 
member fully concurred in this recom- 
mendation, but decided not to call an- 
other committee markup to make this 
single correction and, instead, simply 
amend the bill during floor action. 

Mr. ABOUREZEK. Mr. President, I 
want to add one or two words. 
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The matter that the Senator is trying 
to take care of may already be in the bill, 
but it does not really bother me at all to 
have a specifice authority. I read from 
page 43, section (c): 

Either tribe may institute such further 
Original, ancillary, or supplementary ac- 
tions... 


I just want to point out that authority 
already is in there, but it does not matter 
at all. 

So far as the special ad hoc committee 
to deal with the Hopi-Navajo question is 
concerned, I think it would be useful to 
point out that they did not take any sort 
of action on it at all. It was disbanded 
when I became chairman of the sub- 
committee, without their having done 
any investigation or having any hear- 
ings. But that does not detract from the 
interest the Senator from Nevada has 
in this matter. 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator from 
South Dakota is correct in saying that 
the bill without the amendment may be 
adequate to take care of the situation. 
But especially after the circuit court de- 
cision on September 24, it may be that 
we have to nail.down some of the provi- 
sions in the bill on which the Senator 
from South Dakota and the rest of the 
committee are thoroughly in agreement. 
That is the purpose of offering the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee 


amendment was 


agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, is the 
bill open to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open for amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the junior Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Domenict), the junior 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. ABOU- 
REZK), and the senior Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read the amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On pages 26 through 28, strike section 
8 in its entirety and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Sec. 8. (a) Either tribe, acting through 
the chairman of its tribal council for and 
on behalf of the tribe, is each hereby au- 
thorized to commence or defend in the Dis- 
trict Court an action against the other tribe 
and any other tribe of Indians claiming 
any interest in or to the area described in 
the Act of June 14, 1934, except the reserva- 
tion established by the Executive Order of 
December 16, 1882, for the purpose of de- 
termining the rights and interests of the 
tribes, in and to such lands and quieting 
title thereto in the tribes. 
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(b) Lands, if any, in which the Navajo 
Tribe or Navajo individuals are determined 
by the District Court to have the exclusive 
interest shall continue to be a part of the 
Navajo Reservation. Lands, if any, in which 
the Hopi Tribe, including any Hopi village or 
clan thereof, or Hopi individuals are de- 
termined b7 the District Court to have the 
exclusive interest shall thereafter be a 
reservation for the Hopi Tribe. Any lands in 
which the Navajo and Hopi Tribes or Navajo 
or Hopi individuals are determined to have 
a joint or undivided interest shall be par- 
titioned by the District Court on the basis 
of fairness and equity and the area so par- 
titioned shall be retained in the Navajo 
Reservation or added to the Hopi Reserva- 
tion, respectively. 

(c) The Navajo and Hopi Tribes are 
hereby authorized to exchange lands which 
are part of their respective reservations. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to be a Congressional determina- 
tion of the merits of the conflicting claims 
to the lands that are subject to the adjudi- 
cation pursuant to this section, or to affect 
the lability of the United States, if any, 
under litigation now pending before the 
Indian Claims Commission. 

On page 36, lines 12 and 13, strike “later 
than one year prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act” and insert in lieu thereof “after 
May 29, 1974", 

On page 44, lines 16 through 20, strike 
subsection 19(b) in its entirety and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The Secretary, upon the date of is- 
suance of an order of the District Court pur- 
suant to sections 8 and 3 or 4, shall provide 
for the survey location of monuments, and 
fencing of boundaries of any lands par- 
titioned pursuant to sections 8 and 3 or 4.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield myself such 
time as I may require for my opening 
statement on the amendment. 

Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
to section 8 of H.R. 10337, a bill intended 
to resolve the land dispute between the 
Hopi and Navajo Indians. This land dis- 
pute involves two distinct tracts of land. 
One area is referred to as the 1882 Ex- 
ecutive Area which will be the subject 
of another amendment to be offered later 
on. The other area, which is the subject 
of the pending amendment, is called the 
Moencopi Area. This amendment will al- 
ter the approach taken by the Interior 
Committee to the Moencopi section of the 
bill. The amendment refers the Moencopi 
matter to the courts for final disposition. 
I believe that this proposition will prove 
to be a more equitable and a more ef- 
ficient solution to the Moencopi land dis- 
pute than is the course charted by the 
committee. 

The Moencopi Area is a 243,000-acre 
tract of land which was first incorporated 
into the Navajo Reservation by act. of 
Congress in 1934. Today, just as in 1934, 
the Navajos reside on 209,000 acres of this 
land. The Hopi occupy the balance of the 
acreage. When Congress established this 
situation in 1934, its clear intent was to 
guarantee the rights of all resident In- 
dians within the Moencopi area—not 
just the Navajo—not just the Hopi. All 
the resident Indians were to enjoy the 
right of living within the Moencopi Area. 
Before the writing of this bill in this 
Congress, it had never been argued that 
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the Hopi haye special claim to the land 
within the Nayajo Reseryation, outside 
of 34,000 acres they have traditionally 
occupied in the Moencopi Area. Nor has 
such a Hopi claim ever been defined or 
quantified in any court proceeding. Yet 
section 8 of H.R. 10337 awards all 243,000 
acres of Moencopi land to the Hopi. This 
unwarranted taking of land is the first 
` defect in the committee proposal. 

The second defect of the bill is that it 
is unconstitutional. To take land from 
one tribe and give it outright to another 
tribe is in clear violation of the fifth 
amendment. I am not alone in this belief. 
The administration, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Navajo tribe share in 
it, also. 

The administration believes section 8 
to be unconstitutional and has formally 
warned Congress on three separate ocea- 
sions this year of its opinion. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior expressed his opinion 
in his report to the Interior Committee 
on the Moencopi provisions of the bill. He 
said that these provisions are constitu- 
tionally suspect and may cost the U.S. 
Government $10 million should a judg- 
ment be rendered in favor of the Nava- 
jos on this question. 

There is no question thai the Navajo 
Tribe will contest the constitutionality of 
section 8 in the courts, The nature of the 
question would undoubtedly require reso- 
lution by the Supreme Court. It may be 
conservatively estimated that the ensu- 
ing legal battle will take at least 3 years 
and consume thousands of dollars in legal 
fees. To argue that section 8 provides the 
quickest of all possible solutions and to 
prefer it for that reason is naive and 
thoughtless. 

The committee has adopted the point 
of view that the Navajo-Hopi land dis- 
pute should be brought to a speedy reso- 
lution. Opponents of this amendment 
will contend that the unamended bill is 
impartial and that it represents a swift 
legislative solution to a problem that has 
already consumed the energies of the 
courts and the Congress for far too long. 
The Senate would be deceiving itself, if, 
by a quick approval of the bill here to- 
day, it believed it had resolved the Moen- 
copi dilemma. Rather than writing the 
concluding chapter to the Navajo-Hopi 
land dispute, the Senate will be prepar- 
ing the ground for new anc extensive 
litigation over the Moencopi Area, sad- 
dling the American taxpayers with the 
wasteful and costly relocation of Navajo 
living within the Area and creating a leg- 
acy of human misery for those Indians 
who will have to sustain the shock of 
relocation. 

The Senate must face the human re- 
ality of the enactment of section 8. The 
punitive character of this section of the 
bill cannot be escaped. At least 1,200 and 
perhaps as many as 2,000 Navajo living 
in the Moencopi Area would be forced off 
the land that they have lived on all of 
their lives. Where are they to go? What 
are they to do? It has been said that 
these relocated Indians will be easily ab- 
sorbed into the Navajo economic develop- 
ment projects, such as the Navajo Iirri- 
gation project, now under construction. 
This is an illusion created by those who 
favor a quick solution. 
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There is nothing in the background of 
the Navajo who live in the Moencopi area 
to indicate that they will be easily as- 
similated into such projects. These peo- 
ple are among the poorest, least educated 
minority groups in the United States to- 
day. They speak little or no English. They 
are accustomed to making their living by 
herding sheep. They have often been liv- 
ing on the land for their entire lives. A 
forced relocation would produce massive 
social disruption in their accustomed way 
of life, and is likely to be resisted. It 
would be a human tragedy that would 
undoubtedly attract national attention. 
The Senate should exercise its good 
judgment by avoiding, not inviting, a 
social confrontation like those that have 
occurred in the recent past. 

While we are looking at the human 
costs involved in relocation, let us look at 
the cost in dollars of the committee bill 
as well. When the Navajo-Hopi land dis- 
pute was under consideration in the In- 
terior Committee, I introduced a bill 
along with Senators Domenic1 and Moss. 
This bill would have authorized $28 mil- 
lion for economic development in the 
area. The bill avoided relocating anyone. 
It was intended to benefit the area eco- 
nomically. Yet the committee saw fit to 
reject its provisions. By contrast, the 
committee bill is going to cost $52 mil- 
lion to relocate the Navajo living on land 
to be given to the Hopi. And, as I have 
mentioned earlier, the Secretary of the 
Interior predicts that a $10 million judg- 
ment against the United States may re- 
sult from a constitutional challenge in 
the courts favoring the Navajo position. 
That would bring the total cost of the 
committee bill to $62 million. 

I think that is a very high price to pay 
for a bad solution to the Moencopi prob- 
lem. The amendment I offer wouldn’t 
cost anybody anything. There would be 
no relocation and no relocation costs. 

It used to be said that misery was 
cheap. For the first time in history, it 
may become expensive. 

Another issue which we need to rec- 
ognize is the issue of invidious discrim- 
ination. This is the foundation upon 
which this piece of legislation has been 
built. If this were a private non-Indian 
property dispute, it would have never 
come to Congress in the first place, It 
would have been settled in the courts. 
Representative STEIGER, who was the 
chief proponent of the Hopi position in 
the House of Representatives when this 
bill was on the floor in that chamber in 
late May, acknowledged the racial dis- 
tinction to be made in his case by stat- 
ing openly, and I quote from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I would simply tell the gentleman that the 
distinction between that situation and this 
one is that in those instances, every one of 
those instances, we are dealing with non- 
Indians occupying and believing they have a 


right in the lands. Here, we are dealing with 
two tribes. That is the distinction. 


We should treat this property dispute 
among Indians just as we would treat a 
property dispute among non-Indians, As 
I have said, if non-Indians were involved 
it would be an issue to be settled in the 
courts. This is precisely what the 
amendment I offer proposes to do. 
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For all the reasons outlined here, I be- 
lieve the committee approach to the Mo- 
encopi portion of the Navajo-Hopi land 
dispute bill is defective. The amendment 
I propose is to be preferred to the com- 
mittee solution. It should be remembered 
that judicial proceedings have yet to oc- 
cur over the Moencopi situation and 
that the committee itself emphasized 
the importance of a swift resolution of 
the matter. The Moencopi amendment 
offered here fulfills this committee ob- 
jective. It avoids a constitutional chal- 
lenge to the bill. It prevents the reloca- 
tion of over a thousand Indian families. 
FI urge the Senate to exercise good judg- 
ment by adopting the Moencopi amend- 
ment to H.R. 10337. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMENICI, Will the Senator from 
New Mexico yield for 5 minutes? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield to the junior 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, first let me say that I 
have a great deal of esteem and respect 
for both Senators from Arizona. I com- 
pliment them in this matter, not only 
because they are both concerned and 
knowledgeable, but because they want 
to see the matter resolved. I wish to as- 
sure them that I do not take the floor 
today, nor have I been part of, trying to 
prolong a very long-standing need to 
clarify legislatively the disputes between 
the Hopi and the Navajo Indian tribes. 

I wish to say, however, to the junior 
Senator from Arizona that in no way, 
either, do I want to interfere with prop- 
erty rights that are in his State, but I 
do believe that, since the Navajo Nation 
sits astride both States—and I know the 
Senator is aware of that—one-third of 
their people reside in our State and, in 
a sense, this is a national Navajo prob- 
lem in that it affects them as a nation. 

I have tried, in my short term here, 
eertainly with far less experience, knowl- 
edge, and time, than the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona has had, to look 
at this problem and try to be fair. The 
Senators from Arizona do not want only 
a solution; they want a solution that is 
right. 

Permit me now to talk just about the 
Moencopi problem, because I do not pre- 
tend to be part of amendments that will 
seriously change the joint-use legisla- 
tion. I wish to assure them of just one 
minor amendment in that regard. I am 
talking only of the Moencopi, the 243,- 
000 or 250,000 acres that have been vari- 
ously referred to here today, in terms of 
amount. 

It appears to me that if we are looking 
for a right solution, we certainly ought 
not to take 243,000 acres of land that, in 
1934, the Congress of the United States 
clearly and unequivocally recognized the 
right of the Navajo people in and to by 
specifically saying that this land was for 
the Navajo Indian and such other Indi- 
ans as may occupy it. Then we, as a na- 
tion, passed that law to permit the 
Navajo to occupy it over all of these 
years. 

Then, somehow or other, because we 
have looked at the confusion that has 
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stemmed from the joint-use area and 
from the Executive order of 1882 that 
had the reverse declaration, for the Hopis 
and such other Indians that occupy it, we 
have concluded that, as to the 243,000 
acres, we are going to make a determina- 
tion that it belongs totally to the Hopis. 

It appears to me that it is not a ques- 
tion of who occupied it first. It is not a 
question, even though eloquently pre- 
sented by the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona, of original title or even of who oc- 
cupied it for what kind of sincere reli- 
gious purposes or the like, but rather, a 
question of looking at it now in the 
light of what the U.S. Government has 
done to the whole area. If we are go- 
ing to divide up the Executive order land 
after years of dispute, it appears to me 
to be right and fair to give both tribes a 
very simple opportunity to go to court, 
and provide that court with the juris- 
diction that has been lacking heretofore 
with reference to the joint-use area. The 
reason that the dispute is here, on the 
joint-use area, is that the district courts 
have said, “We do not have enough juris- 
diction to complete the battle, to com- 
plete the fight, to make the kind of split 
in surface rights that is needed.” 

The amendment proposed by Senator 
Montoya, which I join, as it concerns 
the Moencopi land, would vest the courts 
with that right. 

We go to court once and for all and 
we will have been finished with the Hopi, 
but we will not have denie.i the Navajo, 
with the same kind of right we are now 
saying the Hopis have had in court, and 
been denied that same decision in court 
for lack of jurisdiction. Quite to the con- 
trary. They would go to court and the 
Moencopi could be resolved. 

I fail to find—of course, I could be 
wrong—based on previous hearings be- 
fore the Senate or its committees, any- 
thing that clearly indicates that the 
243,000 acres is anything other than an 
arbitrary decision, saying that we have 
the strong feeling —— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator 
yield me 3 more minutes? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield 3 more min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I fail to find any- 
thing in the report that indicates that 
we have done other than determine that 
the Navajos have violated Hopi rights 
somewhere, sometime in the past, and to 
make up for that, we are going to give 
them this 243,000 acres. If does not ap- 
pear to me that the committee amend- 
ment is doing violence to the basic prem- 
ise of the committee bill. It remains in- 
tact. In fact, it is a very logical exten- 
sion of its conclusion, to vest the courts 
with the same right on the Moencopi 
that ultimately we are vesting the court 
with on the joint-use land. But, no, we 
are not going to do that today. We are 
going to say with regard to the 243,000 
acres, that in recompense for past ac- 
tions of the Navajo or the U.S. Govern- 
ment, we are going to give them that en- 
tire piece of land. 

In conclusion, I feel just as firmly as 
they do that all we are trying to do is 
what is right on the Moencopi tract of 
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land. We are not going to delay it any 
longer in the courts than the process by 
which they seek to resolve it, for, cer- 
tainly, the validity of the law, the claim 
of the Navajo Nations to something 
other than compensation, and then com- 
pensation will take an awfully long time. 
Our amendment will put it into the 
courts to be resolved under standards set 
out by Congress. 

I wish to conelude by saying that, with 
reference to the Indians and their cul- 
ture, I could not, as eloquently as Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER has, express my great 
admiration and love for the Navajo and 
for the Indian people in my State and 
others. 

I have great respect for their tradi- 
tions and their cultures. I do not come 
here to choose political sides; and I 
would remind those who think we are 
choosing the Navajos because they are 
in our State that certainly they are in 
our State, the £:-te of New Mexico, but 
as far as the Indian people are concerned 
other than the Navajos, there are many 
thousands of them, and they are not in 
unanimity as to what is the fair and 
equitable or historically sound solution 
to this particular problem. 

I rise in respect for their customs, and 
because they respect our laws. It ap- 
pears to me we are saying to the Navajo 
Nation, “We want respect for your laws 
and ours, but as to Moencopi, we have 
a strong feeling it all ought to belong 
to the Hopis.” 

I do not think that is fair. I do not 
think 2 or 3 years in court would con- 
clude the matter inconsistent with the 
serious concerns that the Senators from 
Arizona, Montana, and Nevada have ex- 
pressed regarding Moencopi. I think the 
courts would decide it with the same 
basic concerns they have. 

But even the administration says a 
legislative solution is the wrong one. 
They say a judicial determination of the 
Moencopi rights would be preferable. 

I thank my distinguished colleague 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield the Senator 
from Arizona such time as he may re- 
quire. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
what we have argued in the committees 
is precisely the argument we are going 
through now. The delay of a solution to 
this issue would delay the settlement of 
this particular problem involving the 
Moencopi Wash by at least two decades. 
We have had four court decisions in this 
matter. Every court decision has found 
the same facts. I understand the Navajo 
people are now paying $250 a day to the 
court as a fine for contempt of court. 

If we go to this kind of amendment, 
the Navajo people can go to court. They 
can go to court to decide whether or not 
they would be receiving just compensa- 
tion for the land they lose. 

Let me give a few of the arguments 
against this proposal. 

First, the court would have no yard- 
stick criteria on which to draw 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Not right now. 
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The 1934 Reservation Act contains no 
criteria for the court to work with. This 
is the kind of policy decision that Con- 
gress itself must make. 

Second, putting the Moencopi issue 
into the courts will delay a settlement of 
the issue for two decades, just as the 
1882 joint use area dispute has been de- 
layed for 16 years. 

Third, the Hopi Tribe has unaues- 
tioned title to land in the Moencopi area. 

As to the last statement, the rights of 
the Hopi Tribe to lands within the 1934 
reservation are based on the 1934 act 
itself. 

This law provides that the lands within 
the 1934 reservation “are hereby perma- 
nently withdrawn—for the benefit of the 
Navajo and such other Indians as may 
already be located thereon.” 

Now, no one can question the fact that 
the Hopi were already located within the 
area. In fact, they have been there since 
at least the year 1100. Thus, the Hopi 
claim they are entitled by law to about 
1 million acres in the 1934 reservation. 

The Navajo, on the other hand, would 
rewrite the 1934 law to read what it does 
not say, that lands are reserved for other 
Indians “only to the extent they were 
then occupying and using the lands.” But 
this is not what the statute says. And, 
even if it were, there is strong evidence, 
according to the Walker-Dalton survey 
made in 1933, that the Hopi then used 
about 246,000 acres in the area, which is 
approximately the figure used in the 
committee bill. 

I would add that the legal title of the 
Hopi Tribe to land in the Moencopi area 
is also recognized by the United States 
and by several public utility corporations. 
In 1969, when the Arizona Public Service 
Co. and other electric companies were 
applying for a right-of-way to construct 
a transmission line across the 1934 res- 
ervation, the Secretary of the Interior 
informed these companies it would be 
necessary for them to obtain the consent 
of the Hopi Tribe. The companies were 
granted the request by the Hopi Tribe 
and in turn the Hopi Tribe was paid 
$161,400 for the right-of-way. 

This right-of-way covered an area far 
outside the boundaries that would be 
partitioned to the Hopis by the commit- 
tee bill. 

In conclusion, and in the interest of 
saving time, I ask unanimous consent 
that statements made by the Supreme 
Court that indicate the authority and 
responsibility to resolve this dispute un- 
der cited decisions of the court be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Congress has the authority and the re- 
sponsibility to resolve this dispute under 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court: 

“These Indian tribes are the wards of the 
Nation. They are communities dependent on 
the United States—dependent largely for 
their daily food; dependent for their politi- 
cal rights . . . from their very weakness and 
helplessness, so largely due to the course of 
dealings of the Federal Government with 
them, and the treaties in which it has been 
promised, there arises the duty of protec- 
tion, and with it the powers.” (U.S. wv 
Kagama, 118 U.S. 375) 1886 
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“Not only does the Constitution expressly 
authorize Congress to regulate commerce 
with the Indian tribes, but long continued 
legislative and executive usage and an un- 
broken current of judicial decisions have 
attributed to the United States as a superior 
and civilized nation the power and duty of 
exercising a fostering care and protection 
over all dependent Indian communities 
within its borders whether within its orig- 
inal territory or territory subsequently ac- 
quired, and whether within or without limits 
of a state,” (U.S. v. Candeleria, 271 U.S. 432) 


Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield me 
a few minutes for a question of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona? 

Mr, MONTOYA. How many minutes? 

Mr, ABOUREZE. Five minutes? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I have only 11 min- 
utes remaining. I yield the Senator from 
South Dakota 2 minutes, and will yield 
him more if he needs it. 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Arizona if he will not 
concede that there has been no litigation 
on the subject of the Moencopi area. I 
know he said there were four lawsuits, 
but I wonder if he will concede that there 
were no lawsuits involving the Moencopi 
area, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. If I made that inference, I was 
wrong. There were four decisions on the 
land east of Moencopi, north of the vil- 
lages on which the joint boundary is in 
dispute between the Navajo and the 
Hopi. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. And the Moencopi 
area has yet to be litigated by any State, 
except for rights granted in this bill to 
the Hopi; will the Senator concede that? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, I will not con- 
cede that by any means. It has been de- 
cided by the Walker-Dalton survey, and 
on the basis of that survey, that funds 
should go to the Hopis for lease permits 
in these areas; and it has been decided 
in my mind by the fact that the Hopis 
were using these areas long before the 
Navajos came along. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. If Senator Go.p- 
WATER says there ha. been a decision of 
some sort, I wonder if the Senator will be 
willing to tell the Senate who has de- 
termined who has the rights in that land, 
because I do not know, very frankly. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Walker-Dal- 
ton survey, in 1934, decided they were 
entitled to about 264,000 acres; it may 
have been a little more or a little less. 

According to communications I have 
introduced to the House committee, 
written by a former Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, there was never any dispute 
about this. This whole thing, I might say, 
only came up on the part of the Navajo 
within the last several years. It was never 
contended, to my knowledge, in any prior 
dispute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Will the Senator 
yield me 3 more minutes? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, how 
many minutes do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 8 minutes. 

Mr. METCALF. How much time do I 
have? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 26 minutes. 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I did not understand 
what survey the Senator referred to. 
What was that, that the Senator said 
granted the Hopi about 264,000 acres? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator will 
yield, I just put this in the RECORD: 

In 1933, Just one year before the passage 
of the Act of July 14, 1934, Superintendent 
Walker and William Dalton, Sr., an employee 
at Tuba City, made a survey of the land used 
by the Hopi at that time. This became known 
as the Walker-Dalton Line which incorpo- 
rated approximately 246,000 acres. A portion 
of this extended into the Joint Use Area, but 
the Pasture Canyon area was erroneously 
omitted. 


Mr. ABOUREZK. I confess never hav- 
ing heard of that survey before, due to 
it never having been offered into evi- 
dence or testimony at any of the hear- 
ings. It takes me and the rest of the 
committee members, I am sure, by sur- 
prise. I wonder if I might have a little 
time to look at that survey before we 
go on with this issue. Does the Senator 
have an extra copy? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad to let 
the Senator look at this. It came from 
the law office of Boyden and Kennedy. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Came from where? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The law office of 
Boyden and Kennedy. 

Mr. ABOUREZK, Thai is, the attor- 
neys for the Hopi tribe? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. They are lawyers 
for the Hopis, but, as good lawyers, they 
have researched the subject very care- 
fully. I am glad for the Senator to read 
it. The information came from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. I introduced it in 
the House earlier. 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, who has 
the time? The Senator from New Mexico 
has the time, does he not? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the proposed amendment 
providing for a judicial resolution of the 
Moencopi area dispute. Those who will 
oppose this amendment will suggest that 
a vote for judicial resolution of this dis- 
pute is a vote to prolong the dispute 
needlessly. They will point to the enact- 
ment of the 1958 act providing for judi- 
cial resolution of the joint use area dis- 
pute and note that that dispute is only 
now being resolved 16 years later. Mr. 
President, clearly a legislative resolu- 
tion would, in the best of circumstances, 
provide a swifter and more certain res- 
olution to the dispute. However, no mat- 
ter how persuasive may be the argument 
for an immediate solution to the dispute, 
it can be persuasive only if the positions 
of the various parties to the dispute are 
known. To press this argument in the 
case of the Moencopi is in fact to beg 
that final and, in my mind, most critical 
question: How can you partition the land 
according to the rights and interests of 
the respective tribes when you do not 
have any firm ideas of what those rights 
and interests are. 

No one disputes that both tribes have 
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asserted genuine rights and interests in 
the Moencopi controversy, but these 
rights and definitions have never been 
adequately defined. The Moencopi area 
was not considered in the Healing deci- 
sion, thus no judicial determination of 
the rights and interests of the tribes in 
that area has been made. Furthermore, 
the executive branch has not defined 
these rights and interests with any cer- 
tainty. Various official surveys and state- 
ments have declared the Hopi interests 
in the Moencopi area to be anything 
from 34,000 to 246,000 acres. The Navajo 
argue, that, at best, the Hopi interest is 
no more than 34,000 acres, whereas the 
Hopi have provided evidence suggesting 
an exclusive interest in as much as 
917,000 acres. In light of this total dis- 
agreement on the relative rights and 
interests of the two parties, it would 
seem to me that any congressionally 
mandated partitioning of the area 
would be an arbitrary action—an action 
certainly challengeable in the courts. 

Therefore, despite my fervent desire 
to see a swift resolution to all outstand- 
ing disputes between these two honor- 
able people, I cannot, in good conscience, 
support an inadequately thought out and 
justified settlement in precipitous pur- 
suit of a final resolution. 

This matter was voted on in the com- 
mittee, I may say, and I voted for the 
amendment. It lost by a narrow margin. 
I hope, today, the Senate will adopt this 
amendment. 

I yield back to the distinguished Sen- 
ator the remainder of my time. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the de- 
sire of the committee and the desire of 
all Senators is to cut down on the ex- 
pense and to eliminate long years of 
litigation. 

If we look at what has happened in 
the joint land use program, we see the 
fallacy of not settling this matter when 
we have the opportunity to do so. 

The present bill will prevent the ex- 
cessive litigation that we fear and, Mr. 
President, the uncertainty over the own- 
ership of the land that will continue dur- 
ing the years of litigation which would 
otherwise take place. This land, by forced 
circumstances, will continue to be dam- 
aged by neglect, and neither tribe will 
gain by that neglect, so we are placing 
both tribes in an untenable position, 
without this legislation. 

This amendment is an attempt to de- 
rail this bill, which attempts to settle 
this matter. It is an attempt to prevent 
Congress from acting. We cannot allow 
this diversion from a final decision. We 
must act favorably on what the com- 
mittee has proposed and what was in the 
House bill when it came over to the 
Senate. 

The House spent considerable time in- 
vestigating what would be most fair and 
equitable in the Moencopi area. 

The claim was made that there has not 
been anything said about Moencopi. This 
information I am going to give was pro- 
duced as a result of Senator ABOUREZK'’S 
request at the Winslow hearing in 
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Arizona, a couple of years ago, in 1973. 
At that time information was f 

by James Stewart, who was the former 
Director of the Indian Bureau, Lands and 
Minerals Division. At the time this all 
happened, he went to the Hopi reserva- 
tion and made an explanation of a pro- 
posed bill which never passed Congress. 

The figure of somewhat over 30,000 
acres is derived from the letter of 
Navajo counsel which was written in 
response to the request at the Winslow 
subcommittee hearings. In that letter, 
counsel concludes that about 32,000 acres 
was all the Hopi Indians occupied in 
1934, James Stewart, then Director of 
the Indian Bureau, Lands and Minerals 
Division went to the Hopi Reservation 
and made an explanation of a proposed 
bill which never passed Congress. From 
his statements to the various villages of 
the Hopi Tribe, the erroneous conclusion 
was derived. 

In complete answer to the Navajo at- 
torney’s letter, the affidavit of James 
Stewart was submitted for the record 
wherein he concludes that the Hopi 
ought to be given nearly 1 million acres 
in Moencopi rather than the 243,000 
listed in the committee bill. It will be 
noted that Mr. Stewart personally 
recommends: 

In view of the fact that the Courts have 
now taken a large portion of the original 
Hopi Executive Reservation from the Hopi 
people, it is now my considered opinion that 
justice requires that an area equal to that 
taken away should he added to the Hopi 
Reservation in the vicinity of Moencopi and 


should be a contiguous tract of land between 
the Hopi Reservation and the Moencopi 
section. 


Mr. Stewart»is recommending that 
justice requires that the Hopi Tribe be 
given approximately 917,000 acres in the 
Moencopi area. The House bill gave only 
about 243,000 acres. 

So, Mr. President, we have the oppor- 
tunity to settle this matter—and as far 
as liability of Congress is concerned, with 
regard to constitutionality, Congress has 
the unchallenged right to settle this 
matter. It was not a Navajo reservation 
exclusively. It is very unlikely that liti- 
gation by the Navajo will be successful. 
We do not know what would happen, but 
if there is going to be litigation anyway, 
we should settle the matter in accord- 
ance with the rights of the Hopi Tribe, 
also. 

No more burdensome case can be 
imagined than relitigating the same kind 
of case as the 1882 area. That has cost 
both tribes millions of dollars. 

So, Mr. President, some will try to lead 
us to believe that the committee pro- 
posal on the 1934 area would leave the 
Navajo with none of the 1934 area. 

Let us realize that the Navajos in this 
legislation are receiving an additional 
250,000 acres. Now, it is not whether or 
not they are entitled to it or whether or 
not the Hopis are entitled to certain 
lands. This additional acreage was de- 
cided upon as being more than equitable. 
In fact, the committee leaned over back- 
ward to try to be more than fair with 
the Navajo Tribe because of the argu- 
ments that have been made over the 
years. 
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Mr. President, I trust that this amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President; I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. President, I regret very much to 
differ with the distinguished chairman 
of the committee when he says that the 
decision arrived at here by the commit- 
tee and by the committee bill was precip- 
itous and without. thought. I would like 
to narrate my own experience here. 

I was on another committee and on 
another markup, and I had left my own 
proxy with the chairman, and he voted 
it in accordance with his own views. 

He said he would like to have this 
matter decided in the courts. I have a 
great deal of respect for the chairman 
and I thought I would abide by the de- 
cision unless I needed to change my 
opinion. I read the hearings, I read the 
reports of the various counsel and attor- 
neys, both Mr. Boyden, as quoted by the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
and counsel for the other side. Then, in 
the committee I asked for a reconsidera- 
tion. After lengthy debate and much dis- 
cussion we reconsidered the vote, and 
then voted the committee version of the 
bill on a 9-to-6 vote. 

So there has been careful considera- 
tion in the committee on this matter. 
There has been long consideration of 
this controversy over more than one 
Congress. 

Now, we talk about whether we will 
have a settlement of the various issues 
by passing this bill or by litigation. 

I suppose that we can never avoid liti- 
gation. As I read all of the hearings and 
all of the matters that are before Con- 
gress today I believe that the constitu- 
tional question is resolved in favor of the 
Hopis. 

There is not a constitutional question 
that has been raised by the Senator from 
South Dakota or the Senator from New 
Mexico. If Congress acts within the ju- 
risdiction and within the scope of our 
powers, if the litigation that emanates 
from our decision to try to end the liti- 
gation and try to make an equitable and 
a fair solution to this longstanding con- 
troversy—we should decide it on the 
basis of what we believe to be the equity 
and the fairness and let the other side 
then raise the constitutional question. 

As I say, I do not know whether we can 
ever say that we will resolve this question, 
but decision after decision, one after an- 
other, along the line has demonstrated 
the legitimate interest which the Hopis 
have in the land which section 8 refers 
to. While it has not been directly on these 
specific acres, the principles and issues 
involved in this long series of decisions 
culminating in several cases in the U.S. 
district court, circuit court of appeals, 
and U.S. Supreme Court, back again to 
the ninth circuit, and so forth, have dem- 
onstrated that the issues which we are 
concerned with here have been fully con- 
sidered and already resolved. 

We, the same as the others, can sit 
here and can read these cases all day; 
but we should decide today that we are 
going to try to end this litigation. 
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I emphasize that the committee bill 
from the Senate has provided a generous 
settlement +o the Navajos. We have im- 
proved on the House bill by, among other 
things, providing special relocation 
awards, awards for additional land, all 
of which amount to at least an additional 
$9.5 million for relocation, for benefits, 
for payments, which will accrue to the 
benefit of the Navajos. 

We have in short, provided a very gen- 
erous settlement. 

We. are deciding this on the issues that 
have already been decided over and over 
again by every court: the District Court 
of the State of Arizona, ninth circuit 
court, the U.S. Supreme Court, all of 
whom have decided these very issues 
even though they have not focused them 
directly on the specific tand involved. 

I believe we can settle this matter to- 
day in the Senate of the United States 
with generous recognition of the claims 
o? the Navajos and at the same time re- 
solve these differences that have been 
growing and growing and have not been 
resolved over many, many years. This is 
not a precipitate decision. This is a mat- 
ter of careful, long-term consideration 
by the committee, by the Congress—not 
only in this but other Congresses—and I 
urge my colleagues to vote down the 
amendment offered by the very able and 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time on the bill as I might 
need to respond. 

The Senator from Montana made a 
statement that there have been several 
court decisions which have adjudicated 
the principals involved here. I would re- 
spectfully and reluctantly dispute that 
statement. It was also made by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona in a strong manner of 
speaking. 

There have been no court decisions 
and to say otherwise is misleading. There 
has been nothing to settle this matter. 

I want to turn just briefly to the letter 
from the lawyers of the Hopi Tribe. Ap- 
parently, I have page 8 of the letter ad- 
dressed to Forrest Gerard, a staff member 
on the Interior Committee. 

I have never seen this letter before 
today. It states—and this is his word— 
that there is no other documentation 
known, unless the Senator from Arizona 
has more, that there is a so-called sur- 
vey line called the Walker Dalton line 
that established some fictional amount of 
acreage granted to the Hopi as a re- 
sult of this survey. 

Nobody has ever heard of it before 
this day, at least I have not, and it has 
never been given to me. 

I wish to read to the Senate the sum- 
mary of a letter from the Hopi lawyer, 
which I requested from him, dated April 
12, 1973. This followed the hearings in 
Winslow, Ariz. I asked him if he would 
submit to the committee his legal posi- 
tion on all of these issues. 

Now, I shall read what he says in 
summary of his very long letter. This is 
page 16 of his letter: 


No. 1. The Hopi Indian interest in the 
1934 Reservation is a tribal interest. 


That is this Moencopi area. 
No. 2. And this is the very key point. 
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The Hopi tribe has an undetermined in- 
terest in all lands described in the 1934 Res- 
ervation except: 


There are two areas, as follows: 

The 1882 area, which we do not dis- 
cuss right in this amendment anyhow, 
and lands exclusively Navajo. 

He does not determine anywhere in 
this letter of April 12 how many acres, 
yet he has sent an ex parte letter to a 
staff member on the committee, and he 
has not distributed that letter to any- 
body else that I know of saying that there 
is a line. 

Now, I think this is not only irregular, 
but also it is unfair. It is unfair to bring 
this up in a debate at the last minute, to 
say there is a fictional line—which I 
seriously question—that exists on the 
word of the Hopi lawyer who has never 
bothered to bring it out either in written 
letters, written testimony, or verbal tes- 
timony, and I have heard him talk every 
time we had hearings because I have sat 
through it as chairman of every one of 
those hearings. I think it is totally mis- 
leading and unfair to say there is a de- 
termined interest in the Moencopi area 
on the part of either the Navajo or the 
Hopi, because we just do not know, and 
that is the plain truth of it. We do not 
know, and this Moencopi area has not 
been considered at length in committee. 

It has not been considered hardly at 
all because there has been no testimony 
from anybody as to who has what rights 
except in a very general sense. 

I yield the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Hetms). Who yields time? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
yield so I may answer? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the Senator from 
Montana. 

With due respect to what the Senator 
from South Dakota has said, I have a 
copy of a letter sent to him on April 12, 
1973, by Boyden & Kennedy, Law Offices, 
signed by Mr. Boyden, that outlines in 
detail the information that has been 
brought up, The House hearings have 
pages of information concerning what 
has been discussed here. I am sure if the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota would want to go back on the rec- 
ord, he will find everything he has talked 
about has been covered thoroughly, even 
in 1972. 

I just want to pass on to the Senator 
that with this letter, and in other infor- 
mation available in the hearings by the 
House and Senate, these matters have 
been fully covered. 

I thank the Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I regret very much that the Senator 
from South Dakota denied that this mat- 
ter had been considered carefully in com- 
mittee and over a long period of time. 
As lawyers, we can take issue with each 
other as to what the courts have decided. 
It would seem to me that, as I have ana- 
lyzed various court decisions—and I have 
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read them all—the courts have decided 
the basic questions in controversy here. 

Mr. ABOUREZEK, Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. METCALF. No. I have only yielded 
myself 1 minute. 

When he said that this matter was 
not carefully considered in committee, he 
is completely wrong. It was considered 
not only in committee, in discussion, but 
also was considered on a motion to re- 
hear, and considered after a lengthy dis- 
cussion. The record is replete with evi- 
dence on this matter. It is very unfair 
for him—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. METCALF. I yield myself one-half 
minute. 

It is very unfair for him to come up 
and say that this matter has only been 
casually considered, as he has stated. As 
I said, as a lawyer, he can analyze the 
cases if he wants to. He comes to one 
conclusion and I come to another. But 
he knows, just as I know, because we 
sat in that committee and we sat on 
those hearings, how many hours we spent 
in considering this very important mat- 
ter and this very subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield for 1 minute? 

Mr. METCALF. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. So that we might 
make the record as complete as possible, 
I call my colleague’s attention to page 
125 of the printed hearings before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent to have that 
short history of the Moencopi situation 
made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MOoENCOPI 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The Hopi Indian Tribe historically occu- 
pied the area between the Hopi villages and 
the Grand Canyon. The village of Moencopt, 
wherein 1,200 Hopi Indians now live was and 
is now the major settlement of the Hopi In- 
dians in that area. It served as an agricul- 
tural area for the Hopis living in Moencopi, 
Bakabi and Hotevilla. The farms are irrigated 
from the waters of Moencopi Wash and Pas- 
ture Canyon. Fathers Escalante and Garces 
during the years 1775 and 1776 observed large 
herds of Hopi cattle drifting around the vil- 
lage of Moencopi. It was necessary that the 
cattle be taken out a distance of at least 15 
miles from the farm land so that they would 
not eat or destroy the crops. When Mormon 
settlers moved into the area near Tuba City, 
they assisted the Hopis in developing their 
irrigation system and farm lands. A school 
was built in Tuba City soon after the turn 
of the century and many Government and 
Navajo families moved into the area for the 
first time. Prior to that time the only neigh- 
bors of the Hopis were several Paiute 
families. 

INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 

The Findings of Fact in Docket 196 of 
the Indian Claims Commission dated June 
29, 1970, held in Finding of Fact No. 20 that 
the aboriginal title of the Hopi Indian Tribe 
as of 1882 included a large tract of land to 
the west of the 1882 Reservation. The lands 
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partitioned to the Hopi in the Moencopi area 
in H.R. 10337 and S. 2424 are well within the 
aboriginal lands designated by the Indian 
Claims Commission. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 

The Act of June 14, 1934 (48 Stat. 960) 
permanently withdrew certain lands for the 
benefit of the Navajo Indians and such other 
Indians as were already located thereon. At 
that time, the entire Hopi Tribe was situated 
within the boundaries described in the Act 
thus acquiring contemporaneous rights with 
the Navajo Tribe in the reservation area. 
There is nothing in the 1934 Act which at- 
tempts to determine the quantum of land 
to be given to any particular Indian or tribe 
of Indians, 

HOPI NEEDS IN MOENCOPI AREA 

The lands partitioned to the Hopi Tribe in 
the Moencopi area must include the 
following: 

1, Present Hopi villages and farm lands 
located in the Moencopi Wash area, 

2. The lands surrounding the Pasture Can- 
yon water shed for the protection of the Hopi 
Pasture Canyon Water development. 

3. Sufficient range land to graze Hopi cattle 
belonging to the Moencopi residents. 

4, Two commercial corners located on the 
east side of the intersection of U.S. Highway 
160 and Arizona Highway 264. 

5. Sufficient land to join the Moencopi area 
to the Hopi lands located in the 1882 Reser- 
vation. 

6. The use of a highway as a division or 
boundary between the Hopi interests and the 
Navajo Reservation. 

NAVAJO USE AND POPULATION 


The Navajo people living in this area are 
relatively few in number and of very recent 
origin. The line proposed in S. 2424 and H.R. 
10337 will affect approximately 200 Navajo 
dwellings. 

PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS REQUIRING PARTITION 

The bitter dispute between the Hopi and 
the Navajo Tribes in the 1882 Joint Use Area 
has carried over into the Moencopi area. 
Navajo livestock recently have destroyed 
some Hopi crops. A Navajo tribal member 
has attempted to build a home on the com- 
mercial corner traditionally reserved for the 
Hopi. A Hopi was arrested by Navajo police 
and his fishing equipment was confiscated 
for fishing on the Pasture Canyon Reservoir, 
and has been convicted in the Navajo Tribal 
Court, Another Hopi found Navajo cattle 
grazing 50 miles distant from their assigned 
range area trampling his corn field. The 
cattle were rounded up and impounded by 
the Hopi police and Mr. Honahni was ar- 
rested by the Navajo police for theft, Navajo 
police refuse to respond to Hopi requests for 
assistance in the Moencopi area claiming 
they have no jurisdictional authority, yet the 
Navajo Court has ordered a Hopi man to pay 
for a cow which he struck and killed with 
his car in the village of Moencopi. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I do want to read 
one short sentence. 

The Findings of Fact in Docket No. 156 of 
the Indian Claims Commission dated June 
29, 1970, held in Finding of Fact No. 20 that 
the aboriginal title of the Hopi Indian tribe 
as of 1882 included a large tract of land to 
the west o2 the 1882 Reservation. 


I might add that that would include 
the Moencopi land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Does that law apply 
in the Moencopi area? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Indian Claims 
Commission said that as of 1882 the 
Hopis had rights to a large area of land 
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west of the original Navajo reservation. 
At that time, the Navajo reservation did 
not extend past that line, 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Did they say how 
large an area? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I do not remember 
that the figures were in there or not. It 
was a large area of land held by the 
Indians, 

Mr. ABOUREZK. It has never been 
adjudicated by anybody. f 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator said 
he never heard of this before. It was in 
the record. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I never heard of this 
Walker-Dalton Line before. I will tell 
you that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might remind 
the Senator it was contained in a letter 
written to him in April of 1973. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I am sorry, it is not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We have a copy 
of the letter. 

Will my senior colleague make that a 
matter of record? 

Mr. ABOUREZK. How was a letter 
addressed to me on the Walker-Dalton 
Line discussed? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter re- 
ferred to, dated April 12, 1973, from 
Boyden & Kennedy to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BOYDEN & KENNEDY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
April 12, 1973. 
Hon. JAMES ABOUREZE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR AÅBOUREZK: At the hearing 
of the United States Senate Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs of the Committee of Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs held in Winslow, Ari- 
zona, on March 7, 1973, you requested that 
legal counsel for the Navajo and Hopi Tribes 
present a written opinion as to the views of 
each tribe regarding the Hopi interest in the 
1934 Navajo Reservation. I hope the follow- 
ing analysis will meet your requirements. 

In order to understand the Hopi position, 
I believe it is necessary to give brief mention 
of the early history of the Hopi people in 
the area. The United States District Court 
for the District of Arizona convened as a 
three judge court in the case of Healing v. 
Jones, 210 Fed. Supp. 125, 373 U.S. 758, 83 
S. Ct., 1559, 10 L. Ed. 2d 703 (1962). In its 
narrative account of the Hopi-Navajo con- 
troversy the Court stated: 

“The Hopis are a remnant of the western 
branch of the early house-building race 
which once occupied the southwestern table 
lands and canyons of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. Before 1300 A.D., and perhaps as far 
back as 600 A.D., the ancestors of the Hopis 
occupied the area between Navajo Mountain 
and the Little Colorado River, and between 
the San Francisco Mountains and the Lucka- 
chukas. 

“No Indians in this country have a longer 
authenticated history than the Hopis. As 
early as 1541, a detachment of the Spanish 
Conqueror, Coronado, visited this region and 
found the Hopis living in mesa villages, cul- 
tivating adjacent fields, and tending their 
flocks and herds. In 1692 another Spanish 
officer, Don Diego De Vargas, visited the area 
where he met the Hopis and saw their yil- 
lages. American trappers encountered the 
Hopis in 1834. In 1848, by the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, 9 Stat. 922, this area 
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came under the jurisdiction of the United 
States.” 

The Court further stated: 

“From all historic evidence it appears that 
the Navajos entered what is now Arizona in 
the last half of the 18th Century.” 

In Docket 196 before the Indian Claims 
Commission in the case of the Hopi Tribes 
vs. the United States of America, consider- 
able evidence was taken as to the relative 
position of the Navajo and Hopi Tribes in 
the year 1848 when the United States as- 
sumed sovereignty over the area. An exam- 
ination of that record will disclose that in 
1848, the Meriweather Line was the separa- 
tion between the Hopi and Navajo Tribes as 
established by both the Hopi and the defend- 
ant witnesses. The Meriweather Line is east 
of the Executive Order Reservation. Dr, Fred 
Eggan, of the University of Chicago, an ex- 
pert on Hopi History and Culture, at page 
7416 of the official transcript of his testi- 
mony, delineated the East side of the Hopi 
territory as the Meriweather Line. This was 
confirmed substantially by the defendant's 
witnesses, Dr. Ellis at pages 7580, 7706 and 
9389, by Dr. Reeves at 7901 and 7918, and by 
Dr. Schroeder at page 8591 of the transcript. 
Hopi tradition establishes the East boundary 
of Hopi land and the West boundary of Nay- 
ajo land as a line running East of, but par- 
allel to, the Meriweather Line, West of Gan- 
ado (Tr. Petrat 9644-5, 9678-80, 9693). This 
line is marked with a boundary marker [Exs. 
69-1, m, n and o (Hopi) ]. The agreed tradi- 
tional boundary was solemnized by the de- 
livery of an Indian “tiponi” by the Navajo 
to the Hopi as a reminder of the promise. A 
Hopi witness produced the toponi before the 
Commission (Tr. Pahona 7476-77, 7482). The 
anthropologist, Gordon MacGregor, in a re- 
port to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
1938 stated as follows: 


The First Mesa or Walpi people made an 
agreement with the Navajo some time about 


1850 establishing a boundary line. The 
Navajo were to cross it only on condition of 
good behavior. As a sign of good faith the 
Navajo are said to have presented a feather 
shrine or symbol, which First Mesa still pre- 
serves. A pile of rock some distance west of 
Ganado and on the old road once marked 
this line. First Mesa, of course, would like 
to see this line form the eastern limit of the 
reservation. (emphasis added) [Ex. 55, p..2 
(Hopi) ] 

This report was written 13 years before 
the Hopi filed its petition with the Commis- 
sion. The fact that the evidence supports 
the line where it was drawn by Meriwether 
is crucial. The Commission held that as of 
December 16, 1882 the Hopi Tribe had ex- 
clusive Indian title to the following de- 
scribed tract of land: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of the 
1882 Hopi Executive Order Reservation, 100° 
W. Longitude and 36°30'N. Latitude, thence 
due south on the 100W. Longitude to its in- 
tersection with the Pueblo Colorado Wash, 
thence southwesterly following the Pueblo 
Colorado Wash and the Cottonwood Wash 
to the Little Colorado River, thence north- 
westerly along the Little Colorado River to 
its intersection with 111°30’' W. Longitude, 
thence northeasterly on a line to the inter- 
section of Navajo Creek and 111°W. Longi- 
tude, thence southeasterly to the place of 
beginning. 23 Ind. Cl. Comm. 277, 306. 

The tract as above delineated is illustrated 
on Exhibit A attached hereto. The Commis- 
sion has had before it a motion of the Hopi 
Tribe for nearly a year requesting a deter- 
mination as to earlier dates of taking and 
the relative position of the Hopi at that time 
but no ruling has yet been entered. It will 
be observed that the tract the Commission 
held was exclusively Hopi in 1882 includes 
considerably more land then encompassed 
in the line drawn in the Steiger Bill as it 
passed the House in the last session. 
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Another historical factor that has bearing 
upon the question now being presented is 
the executive intent regarding the Navajo 
Reservation as gleaned from the Executive 
Orders promulgated by the various presi- 
dents of the United States. 

The Executive Order of October 29, 1878 
signed by President R. B. Hayes extended the 
Navajo Reservation to the west, as shown 
upon Exhibit A, withdrawing the land from 
sale and settlement “as an addition to the 
present reservation for Navajo Indians.” The 
Executive Order of January 6, 1880, signed 
by the same president further extended the 
Navajo Reservation “as an addition to the 
present Navajo Reservation in said territor- 
ies.” It will be noted that both of these Ex- 
ecutive Orders describe land east of the 1882 
Executive Order Reservation set aside for the 
Hopi Tribe. 

It is significant to note that when the Ex- 
ecutive Order of May 17, 1884 was signed by 
Chester A. Arthur withdrawing lands north 
and west of the Hopi Reservation, they were 
not made a part of the Navajo Reservation. 
The language employed was “withheld from 
sale and settlement and set apart as a reser- 
vation for Indian purposes.” 

The Executive Order of January 8, 1900 
signed by President William McKinley set 
aside land west of the Hopi Reservation but 
within the 1934 boundaries. Again it was not 
reserved for the Navajo Reservation but the 
President then employed the words, ‘“with- 
drawn from sale and settlement until jurther 
orders.” (emphasis ours) 

The Executive Order of November 14, 1901 
signed by Theodore Roosevelt withdrew land 
south and west of the Hopi Reservation, 
again it was not made a part of the Navajo 
Reservation, but the President employed this 
language, 

“.., be, and the same is hereby, with- 
drawn from sale and settlement until such 
time as the Indians residing thereon shall 
have been settled permanently under the 
provisions of the homestead laws of the gen- 
eral allotment act approved February 8, 1887 
(28 Stat. 388) , and the act amendatory there- 
of, approved February 28, 1891, (26 Stat. 
194) .” 

The Executive Order of November 9, 1907, 
as superseded by the Executive Order of 
January 28, 1908, both signed by President 
Theodore Rooseyelt set apart “as an addi- 
tion to the Navajo Reservation” land east of 
the Hopi Reservation with the exception of 
a small portion south of the Reservation. See 
Exhibit B. 

The Executive Order of February 10, 1913 
“set aside for use of Navajo Indians” land 
east of the Hopi Reservation. This order was 
signed by President William Howard Taft. 

On May 7, 1917 President Wilson describes 
land west of the Hopi Reservation but it is 
significant that that order did not make it a 
part of the Navajo Reservation although it 
recognized some Navajo interest therein by 
employing the following language: 

“It is hereby ordered that the following 
described lands in the State of Arizona be, 
and they are hereby, reserved from all forms 
of disposal and set aside temporarily until 
allotments in severalty can be made to the 
Navajo Indians living thereon, or until such 
other provision can be made jor their wel- 
fare.” (emphasis added) 


While this Order was superseded by the 
Order of January 19, 1918 signed by the same 
president, the same language was employed, 
the additional Executive Order being made 
“for the sole purpose of correctly describing 
the lands intended to be withdrawn by that 
Order.” 

We recognize that Congress may disregard 
Executive Orders or confirm the same at its 
will; however, the executive actions prior to 
the establishment of the 1934 Reservation 
have more than an interesting significance 
in: that there appears to be a uniform action 
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on the part of both the Executive Depart- 
ment and the Congress of the United States 
to protect the Hopi interest. 
HOPI TRIBAL INTEREST (NOT LIMITED TO 
MOENCOPI HOPI) 


The Act of June 14, 1934 (48 Stat. 960), 
among other things, provided as follows: 

All vacant, unreserved and unappropriated 
public lands, including all temporary with- 
drawals of public land in Arizona heretofore 
made for Indian purposes by Executive Order 
or otherwise within the boundaries defined 
by this Act, are hereby permanently with- 
drawn from all forms of entry or disposal for 
the benefit of the Navajo and such other 
Indians as may already be located thereon. 
(emphasis added) 

From the foregoing we must conclude: 

A. That the Act encompasses all of the 
specified land “within the boundaries de- 
fined by this Act.” 

It will particularly be noted that within the 
boundary thus delineated are situated the 
December 16, 1882 Executive Order lands, 
“withdrawn from settlement and sale, and 
set apart for the use and occupancy of the 
Moqui (Hopi), and such other Indians as the 
Secretary of the Interior may see fit to settle 
thereon.” 

B. That the above described lands were 
withdrawn “for the benefit of the Navajo 
and such other Indians as may already be 
located thereon.” In other words, the above 
described lands were withdrawn for the 
Navajo and such other Indians as were then 
(June 14, 1934) already located within the 
boundaries defined by the Act. 

There can be no serious dispute concerning 
the fact that Hopi Indians were then already 
located thereon. The village of Oraibi, has 
existed in its present form for at least 1100- 
1150 A.D., giving rise to claims that Oraibi is 
the oldest continually inhabited village in 
the United States. In 1582 Antonio de Espejo, 
a Spanish merchant from New Mexico, orga- 
nized an expedition that eventually took him 
through Zuni and on to the Moqui country 
where he visited Awatovi, Walpi, Sungopovi, 
Misningnovi, and Oraibi. Onate, who had 
been sent in 1598 to the Moqui (Hopi), to 
gain submission of the Moqui Indians to 
Spain and the Catholic Church, saw the 
Moqui farms at Moencopi in 1604. Many of us 
know from personal knowledge and observa- 
tion that all of the presently existing Hopi 
villages were inhabited by the Hopi Indians 
in 1934. But to lift the matter from possible 
reasonable controversy, the documented rec- 
ord discloses that in the closing months of 
1932 five meetings at various Hopi villages 
were held to discuss the then proposed legis- 
lation to extend the exterior boundaries of 
the Navajo Reservation. The three villages 
on the First Mesa (Walpi, Tewa, Shitchu- 
movi) favored allowing the land and Agency 
situation to remain as it then existed. while 
the Second Mesa villages (Mishongnovi, Sip- 
aulavi, Shungopavi), and the Third Mesa vil- 
lages (Oraibi, Hotevilla, Bababi) except the 
“conservation” group at Oraibi, wanted a 
distinct Hopi Reservation of much greater 
extent than proposed, and a separate Hopi 
Agency. Moencopi is one of the villages given 
representation on the Hopi Tribal Council 
as established in 1936. It is common knowl- 
edge that this village existed more than two 
years prior to the adoption of the constitu- 
tion. 

Thus we see that all of the Hopi villages 
were included within the area in question at 
the crucial time. 

Associate Solicitor, Richard F. Allen, acct- 
rately analyzes the situation in the follow- 
ing language: 

“Tt is beyond question that Hopi Indians 
resided in the area defined by the Act at the 
time of its passage. The history of the Act 
discloses beyond quibble that Congress rec- 
ognized this fact and included the ‘other 
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Indians’ provision for the express purpose of 
protecting Hopi rights.” (Memorandum 
Opinion of Associate Solicitor, Indian Affairs, 
July 1, 1966.) 

Since all of the Hopi villages were included 
within the described area the Act in effect 
permanently withdrew the lands for the 
benefit of the Navajo and Hopi Indians, and 
not just Navajo Indians and the Hopi In- 
dians in and around the village of Moencopt, 
There is no provision in the Act that any of 
the Indians of the area should be confined in 
their use and benefit to the area of lands 
they were then occupying and using. 

The Act does not refer to the Navajo 
‘Tribe but to the Navajo Indians. The Navajo 
Tribe regards its claim to the area in gues- 
tion as a Tribal claim, yet the same language 
with respect to other Indians they regard as 
an individual interest. By what reasoning 
may the one group of Indians be termed as 
fish while the other is termed as fowl? The 
theory of the Court in Healing v. Jones de- 
termining that the Navajo interest was a 
Tribal interest can be applied with equal 
force to the Hopi interest in the 1934 Reser- 
vation, 

The few scattered Paiute Indians, some 
now enrolled members of the Navajo Tribe, 
present a very different factual situation. 
Fair treatment of this group is well pro- 
vided in the Steiger Bill, 


STATUS OF EXECUTIVE ORDER RESERVATION OF 
DECEMBER 16, 1882, UNCHANGED 


The language of the Act, as above analyzed, 
is modified by inclusion of a phrase after the 
semicolon as follows: 

However, nothing herein contained shall 
affect the existing status of the Moqui (Hopi 
Indian Reservation created by Executive Or- 
der of December 16, 1882.) 

Scrutiny of the modification logically leads 
to these conclusions: 

(a) The 1882 Executive Order Reservation 
was not excluded from the description of the 
land withdrawn for the benefit of the In- 
dians specified in the Act. 

If the Congress had withdrawn the lands 
described in the act, excepting the 1882 Ex- 
ecutive Order Reservation, a large number of 
the Hopi Indians would not have been “lo- 
cated thereon”. However, by leaving the 1882 
Reservation within the description and pro- 
viding that its status should ‘not be affected, 
Congress unequivocally included the Hopis 
in the villages of the Executive Order among 
“other Indians as may already be located 
thereon.” Status is defined as the condition 
or position with regard to law. The existing 
status is the status quo; thus, we see that the 
condition or circumstances in which the 
Hopi Indians within the 1882 Executive Or- 
der Reservation stood at that time with re- 
gard to their property remained unchanged. 
Later the Act of July 22, 1958 provided the 
means to determine the rights and interests 
of the Navajo Tribe, Hopi Tribe and indi- 
vidual Indians to the area set forth in said 
Executive Order (72 Stat. 402). Those rights 
were adjudicated by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Arizona in the 
case of Heuling vs. Jones, supra. 

(b) The beneficiaries of the Act of June 
14, 1934 remained unchanged by the modi- 
fication. 

EXCLUSIVE NAVAJO LANDS 


We admit that if may be argued with some 
persuasion that the lands taken from the 
Tusayan National Forest, Arizona, by the 
Acts of May 23, 1930 and February 21, 1931, as 
additions to Western Navajo Indian Reser- 
vation may not be thereafter regarded vacant 
unreserved and unappropriated public lands, 
and were, therefore, not Included within the 
terms of the Act of June 14, 1934, 

It might also be argued that lands acquired 
with Navajo Tribal Funds within the area 
for equitable reasons became the exclusive 
property of the Navajo Tribe, These lands are 
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referred to as the checkerboard lands and are 
all outside of the area proposed as an exclu- 
sive Hopi Reservation. 

MOENCOPI WATER RIGHTS 


We are indeed familiar with the Act of 
July 12, 1960. This Act resulted from the 
introduction of duplicate bills in the Senate 
and House (S. 2322 and H.R. 8295). These 
bills were introduced for the purpose of au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
transfer to the Navajo Tribe all of the right, 
title and interest of the United States to any 
irrigation project works constructed by the 
United States within the Navajo Reservation 
and for other purposes. When we learned 
that these bills were before Congress for con- 
sideration, and after the Interior Department 
had made favorable reports upon the Legisla- 
tion, we objected that this would be in direct 
opposition to the rights of the Hopi Indians 
within the 1934 Reservation, As a result of 
our objection, and under authorship of the 
Hopi Attorney the bills were amended to 
“except the Reservoir Canyon and Moencopi- 
Tuba Project works.” The framers of the bill 
were very careful to avoid any implication of 
a determination of the rights of the parties 
as between the Hopi and Navajo Tribes. Two 
other exceptions in the bill exemplify this 
point. It was provided “that exclusion of Res- 
ervoir Canyon and Moencopi-Tuba project 
works from the scope of this Act shall not be 
construed to affect in any way present own- 
ership of or rights to use the land and water 
thereof.” 

This was left for later determination, Sec- 
tion III of the Act, also in a precautionary 
manner, provided “the transfer to the Navajo 
Tribe pursuant to this Act of any irrigation 
project works located in whole or in part 
within the boundaries of the reservation 
established by the Executive Order dated 
December 16, 1882 for the use and occupancy 
of the Moqui (Hopi) and such other Indians 
as the Secretary of Interior may see fit to 
settle thereon shall not be construed to 
affect in any way the merits of the conflict- 
ing claims of the Navajo and Hopi Indians 
to the use or ownership of the lands within 
said 1882 Reservation.” In this manner, any 
implication of a determination of the rights 
of either Tribe to the Executive Order Reser- 
vation or the Hopi rights in the 1934 Reser- 
vation was studiously avoided. The Treaty 
of June 1, 1868, is of dubious value to the 
position cited since by that Treaty the Nav- 
ajo Tribe relinquished all rights to occupy 
any territory outside their reservation as 
thereby established, Further the Tribe agreed 
to make the Reservation its permanent home 
and agreed as a Tribe that they would not 
make any permanent settlement elsewhere. 
They also agreed that if any Navajo Indian 
should leave the reservation therein des- 
cribed to settle elsewhere, they would forfeit 
all the rights, privileges, and annuities con- 
ferred by the Treaty. 

RECOGNITION OF THE HOPI INTEREST 


On the 24th day of September, 1969, the 
Secretary of the Interior informed the Salt 
River Project Agricultural Improvement & 
Power District, Arizona Public Service Com- 
pany, City of Los Angeles, Department of 
Water & Power, Nevada Power Company, and 
Tucson Gas & Electric Company as follows: 

“The rights-of-way and easements re- 
quested in the Application are on lands 
within the boundaries of the Navajo Reser- 
vation In Arizona, described, confirmed and 
ratified by the Act of Congress of June 14, 
1934 (4S Stat. 960). The Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior has heretofore 
determined that the Hopi Tribe of Indians 
has an interest in the area described in the 
1934 Act. The Solicitor stated that it is not 
possible to define the nature and extent of 
that interest, 

“Consequently, before the Department of 
the Interior may approve grants of right-of- 
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way and easements within the area described 
in the 1934 Act, it will be necessary that you 
obtain the consent of the Hopi Tribe of 
Indians by appropriate resolution of its gov- 
erning body.” 

The Hopi Tribe by its Resolution No, H- 
44-69 granted the requested rights-of-way on 
the 22nd day of October, 1969. After a care- 
ful examination of the title questions in- 
yolved by the attorneys for the interested 
companies acquiring the rights-of-way the 
Hopi Tribe was paid $161,400 for the granting 
of the same. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OP THE ACT OF 
JULY 14, 1934 


The language of the Act of July 14, 1934, 
is not ambiguous and therefore extrinsic 
aids to construction are not necessary. Never- 
theless, a careful examination of the history 
of that Act lends little comfort to the posi- 
tion asserted on behalf of the Navajo Tribe. 

A brief look into the legislative history of 
the statute creating the 1934 Reservation 
casts light upon the purpose of including 
the phrase “other Indians.” 

In 1932, the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Charles J. Rhoads, deemed it advisable 
to establish once and for all the exterior 
limits of the Navajo Reservation as well as 
set aside specific land areas for the exclu- 
sive use of the Hopi Indians. A tentative 
Graft of a bill to be submitted to Congress 
to bring about this end was prepared by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The draft, which 
defined the boundaries of the Navajo Reser- 
vation, read in part as follows: 

“THAT all vacant, unreserved and unap- 
propriated public lands, including all tem- 
porary withdrawals of public lands in Ari- 
zona heretofore made for Indian purposes 
by executive order or otherwise within the 
boundaries so defined are hereby perma- 
nently withdrawn from all forms of entry or 
disposal for the benefit of the Navajo and 
such other Indians as the Secretary of the 
Interior may see fit to settle thereon.” (em- 
phasis ours) 

The phrase “and such other Indians as the 
Secretary of the Interior may see fit to settle 
thereon” was a customary one to give the 
Secretary discretion in the matter. It did not 
necessarily mean those residing therein. 

With the exception of a very few individual 
Paiutes, the only Indians other than the 
Navajo living within the boundaries defined 
by the tentative bill were the Hopi. The 
omnibus nature of the words “such other 
Indians as the Secretary of the Interior may 
see fit to settle thereon” led Special Com- 
missioner Haggerman to suggest in a letter to 
Rhodes dated May 28, 1932, changing the 
foregoing phraseology,. 

I presume that the phrase: “and all other 
Indians as the Secretary of the Interior may 
see fit to settle thereon,” is necessary in order 
to take care of the Hopi Indians. Might it 
not be well, however, instead of using that 
phraseology, to so change it as to confine the 
“other Indians” to the Hopis, reading per- 
haps something as follows: For the benefit 
of the Navajo Indians and for the Hopi 
Indians in such part of said territory as the 
Secretary of the Interior or Congress may 
determine. (Gallup Area Office Files) 

Commissioner Rhoads responded to Hag- 
german’s suggestion of changing the wording 
“and such other Indians” in a letter to Hag- 
german dated June 14, 1932, 

[I]t may be said that this was used more 
for the purpose of giving the Secretary of 
the Interior discretionary powers as to the 
use of the lands. It does not in any way ap- 
ply to the Hopi Indians, whose reservation is 
especially taken care of and defined ... [in] 
the proposed bill. Therefore, we are striking 
from our office copy of the bill the following 
words ... “and such other Indians as the 
Secretary of the Interlor may see fit to settle 
thereon.” Obviously the Navajos will need all 
these lands for years to come and hence the 
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use of these words may lead to controversy 
in the future. We will take appropriate steps 
to correct the copies of the bill accord- 
ingly ... (L-A 28237-32 JS) 

The views of the Commissioner expressed 
by the foregoing letter received immediate 
opposition from the Hopi Tribe who peti- 
tioned the Commissioner to personally visit 
the Hopi Reservation in order to explain in 
detail the proposed legislation. (Cl. File 
8970-30-308.2. Western Navajos, Part 1) Com- 
missioner Rhoads answered the Hopi petition 
in a letter of August 1932, stating that he 
would be unable to travel to the Hopi country 
because of previous commitments. The Com- 
missioner explained to the Hopi in the same 
letter the general purpose of the legislation: 

The primary object of the proposed bill is 
to fix a definite outside boundary line for 
the entire Navajo reservation in Arizona, be- 
yond which no further land expansion can 
take place except by purchase. Provision is 
made for exchanges and consolidation where- 
by private owners of lands within the pro- 
posed boundary line can give up their land 
holdings to the Nayajos and obtain lands of 
equal value outside of the reservation bound- 
ary, from the vacant public domain. 

The only part relating to the Hopi Indians 
is on page 5 of the draft of the proposed bill 
reading as follows: 

“Provided further, that the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to determine 
and set apart from time to time for the 
exclusive use and benefit of the Hopi Indians, 
such areas within the Navajo boundary line 
above defined, as may in his judgment be 
needed for the use of said Indians: 

This Hopi provision means that should the 
bill become law, the Secretary of the Interior 
may, if it appears to the best interests of the 
Indians, set aside reasonably large areas with- 
in the Navajo boundary for the sole use of 
the Hopi Indians. It is not contemplated that 
any lands will be so set aside without con- 
Sultation with the Hopi Indians, and all those 
interested in their welfare. (Cl. File 8970-30- 
308.2 Western Navajo, Part 1, Gallup Area 
Office Files.) 

The Commissioner’s explanation of the 
legislation failed to satisfy the Hopi partic- 
ularly since the explanation did not state in 
whom the legal title to the Executive Order 
Reservation of 1882 would be vested after 
passage of the bill. The Hopi asked Commis- 
sioner Rhoads for a full and detailed report 
concerning ownership of the 1882 Reserva- 
tion, (Cl. File 8970-30-308.2 Western Navajo, 
Part 1.) The Hopi demand brought about a 
revision of the tentative draft by the Com- 
missioner which reads as follows: 


lands ...are hereby permanently withdrawn 
from all forms of entry or disposal for the 
benefit of the Navajo and such other Indians 
as may already be located thereon. 

Commissioner Rhoads explained in a letter 
of September 24, 1932, that his change, has 
been made so as to fully protect the rights 
and interests of the Hopi Indians within the 
area until such times as they themselves 
agree to some definite boundary lines. 
(Classified File 8970-30-308.2 Part 2, Western 
Navajo) 

During the latter part of 1932 some at- 
tempts were made to actually partition the 
land between the Navajo and Hopi to settle 
their boundary disputes. However, there was 
no unanimity among the government officials 
and the Indian Tribes as to the actual 
mechanics of dividing up the lands between 
the Navajos and the Hopi. The Secretary of 
Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, after consider- 
ing the draft of the bill extending the ex- 
terior boundaries of the Navajo Reservation, 
asked that it should contain a proviso which 
would render the Executive Order Reserva- 
tion of December 16, 1882 unaffected by the 
passage of the bill creating the 1934 Reserva- 
tion. He stated, 


“The bill extending the exterior boundaries 
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of the Navajo Reservation should contain a 
proviso that it will not affect the existing 
status of the Moqui (Hopi) Reservation as 
established by the Executive Order of Decem- 
ber 16, 1882. (See Supt. Edgar K, Miller's 
letter to the Hopi Indians [Gallup Area Of, 
Files, 304,2]) 

It is quite clear from legislative history 
that while a further reservation was estab- 
lished for the Navajos the express language 
of the 1934 statute recognized not only the 
Hopi interested in the 1882 reservation but 
also their interest in the other areas outside 
of the 1882 reservation. In effect, the bill as 
reported both in the Senate and the House 
incorporated a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior which states: 


“It is of importance to observe here Section 1 
contains a provision safeguarding the right 
of the Hopi Indians to their lands, which are 
centrally located within the present Navajo 
Reservation.” 

This purpose was accomplished by the 
words “However, nothing herein contained 
shall affect the existing status of the Moqui 
(Hopi) Indian Reservation created by Execu- 
tive Order of December 16, 1882,"" but the 
claim of the Hopi Indians in the entire area 
outside of the Executive Order Reserva- 
tion of 1882 was also protected by the words, 
“and such other Indians as may already be 
located thereon.” 

SUMMARY 

1, The Hopi Indian interest in the 1934 
Reservation is a tribal interest. 

2. The Hopi Tribe has an. undetermined 
interest in all lands described in the 1934 
Reservation except: 

a. The Hopi Executive Order Reservation of 
December 16, 1882 which has now been fully 
determined. 

b, Lands exclusively Navajo. 

(1) Navajo Treaty Reservation (Proclaimed 
Aug. 12, 1868) (15 Stat. 667). 

This treaty stated the lands described 
therein were “set apart for the use and oc- 
cupation of the Navajo Tribe of Indians, 
and for such other friendly tribes or indiyid- 
ual Indians as from time to time they may 
be willing, with the consent of the United 
States, to admit among, them.” 

(2) Land from Tusayan National Forest 
(Act of May 23; 1930) (46 Stat. 378), “Added 
to and made a part of the Western Navajo 
Indian Reservation.” 

(3) Amended Act of May 23, 1930 (Act of 
Feb. 21, 1931) (46 Stat, 1204). Enlarges the 
lands taken from Tusayan National Forest 
and added to Western Navajo Reservation. 

(4) Lands relinquished under Sec. 2 of 
Act of June 24, 1934 (48 Stat. 960), This 
Act provided that any privately owned lands 
relinquished to the United States under Sec- 
tion 2 of the Act would be held in trust for 
the Navajo Tribe of Indians. 

8. The status of the Executive Order Res- 
ervation of December 16, 1882 was not 
changed by the Act of June 14, 1934. 

4. The interest of the Hopi Tribe in the 
1934 Reservation has been recognized by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United States 
and public utility companies acquiring 
rights-of-way over and upon said reservation. 

5. The undetermined interest of the Hopi 
Tribe in the 1934 Reservation has been pre- 
served and protected by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN 8. Boypen, 
Attorney for the Hopi Tribe. 
Enclosures. 


Mr. ABOUREZK, Will the Senator tell 
me on which page the Walker-Dalton 
line is discussed? 

Mr. FANNIN. This is a very lengthy 
letter. 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Will he state. which 
page? Could it be that the Senator does 
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not refer to the page because it does not 
exist in there? 

Mr. FANNIN, I have no intention of 
deceiving anyone about the facts in this 
case. Everything is very clear. 

Mr, ABOUREZK. Will the Senator be 
pps enough to refer to the page num- 

or? 

Mr, FANNIN. As far as the Walker- 
Dalton line—I think it has been said 
ence—in 1933, just 1 year before the 
passage of the act, on July 14, 1934, 
Superintendent Walker and William 
Dalton, Sr.—— 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Which letter is the 
Senator reading from? 

Mr, FANNIN. From the information 
furnished to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Will the Senator 
please be more specific? 

Mr. FANNIN. I will send the Senator 
a copy of this particular document, 

Mr, ABOUREZE. Then, will the Sen- 
ator concede that it is not in the infor- 
mation sent to me? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the rec- 
ord speaks for itself, I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time on 
this amendment, if the Senator from 
New Mexico is prepared to yield back the 
remainder of his time. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I just want to make 
one short statement. 

Before I do that, I would like to ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment, and any amendment there- 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I have 
a modification to the amendment that 
I send to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. MONTOYA. It is a modification 
by way of section (e), to the first part of 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mod- 
ification will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the modification. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the modification be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Mowntoya’s modification is as 
follows: 

At the end of the amendment after sec. (1), 
add the following new subsection: 

{e) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to pay any or all appropriate legal 
fees, court costs, and other related expenses 
arising out of, or in connection with, the 
commencing of, or defending against, any ac- 
tion brought by the Navajo or Hopi Tribe 
under this section. 


Mr. MONTOYA. The modification is 
merely a subsection which reads as fol- 
lows, in addition to my amendment: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to pay any or all appropriate legal fees, court 
costs, and other related expenses arising out 
of, or in connection with, the commencing 


of, or defending against, any action brought 
by the Navajo or Hopi Tribe under this 
section. 


Is the modification accepted? I can 
modify it as a matter of right, is that 
correct? 

Mr. METCALF. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has 
to be unanimous consent. 

Mr. METCALF. We did not know what 
the amendment was and it had not been 
read. Iam not proposing to object to this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BART- 
tert). The Chair would like to say that 
the Chair asked if there was objection 
and none was heard. The amendment has 
been modified. 

Mr. METCALF. Hereafter I am not go- 
ing to agree to any unanimous-consent 
request until we know what the subject 
of the unanimous consent is. Yeas and 
nays were ordered on the amendment. 
The amendment could not be modified 
without unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. METCALF. We did not know 
what the modification was. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I sub- 
mitted the modification to the distin- 
guished manager of the bill. 

Mr. METCALF. I am not going to 
object to the modification, but I am go- 
ing to object in the future to any unani- 
mous-consent agreement until I know 
what the unanimous-consent agreement 
is, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to state the Senator 
from Montana is correct. The clerk did 
not read the modification. The Sena- 
tor from New Mexico asked that it not 
be read. It was not read. 

Mr. METCALF. I agree with the 
modification. I believe that the attorney 
fees should be paid in the event that 
his amendment is agreed to. My argu- 
ment is not with the Senator from New 
Mexico. My argument at the present 
time is that we have submitted to us 
a unanimous-consent request before we 
know what the proposition is upon 
which we are agreeing. 

Mr. MONTOYA, I want the record 
to clearly show that we did submit the 
modification of the amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. I overlooked it, and 
I apologize. 

Mr. FANNIN. This Senator did not 
receive a copy of the amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. It is right there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. 

Mr. METCALF. I did not object to 
the modification. 

Mr. MONTOYA. In view of the col- 
locuy which has taken place, may I 
address myself to the Senator from 
Montana? Will he yield time on the bill? 

Mr. METCALF, I did not understand 
the question. Do I have some time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to state that an ob- 
jection at this time comes too late. The 
amendment has been modified by unani- 
mous consent. 
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The time of the Senator from New 
Mexico has expired. The Senator from 
Montana has 11 minutes on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico such time as he 
may need to propound a question or 
suggestion. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I need about 3 min- 
utes. Will the Senator yield me 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. METCALF. I am glad to yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico; 

Mr, MONTOYA. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana. 

Mr. President, we have heard quite a 
bit of argument here this afternoon. 
Most of the argument has been directed 
toward what we call the joint use area 
and the legislative and judicial proceed- 
ings or history which have set in with 
respect to the joint use area. 

My amendment does not deal with that 
specific area. My amendment deals with 
an area immediately to the west of the 
so-called joint use area which was cre- 
ated in 1882 by Executive order of Presi- 
dent Chester Arthur. The area with 
which I deal in my amendment is an area 
that was designated as an extended part 
of the Navajo Reservation by the act of 
1934. 

There has been much to do about court 
decisions having been determined with 
respect to the rights of the Navajos vis- 
a-vis the Hopi, and vice versa. I say 
categorically that there have been no 
judicial decisions with respect to the 
Moencopi area, the extension of the 
Navajo Reservation which took place 
under the legislative act of 1934. 

What are we giong to do if we sus- 
tain the committee position? We are go- 
ing to say to the world that in 1934, the 
Congress of the United States gave this 
land, by way of an extension through 
legislation, to the Navajo Tribe. Now, in 
1974, by legislative flat, Congress is tak- 
ing it away from the Navajo Tribe and 
awarding it to the Hopis. I hate to use 
this term in this debate, but some would 
say—— 

Mr. FANNIN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I will yield on the 
Senator's time. 

Mr. METCALF, The Senator from 
New Mexico is talking on my time. 

I am delighted to yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I should 
like the Senator from New Mexico to 
explain how the Government gave that 
land to the Navajo Tribe in 1934, 

Mr. MONTOYA. In the first place, I 
might say that throughout the years—— 

Mr. FANNIN. If the Senator can be 
specific. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I am going to answer 
the question. 

Throughout the years, by Executive 
fiat or by rulings or concessions by the 
Secretary of the Interior, there has been 
impliedly an extension of the Navajo 
Reservation. 

Under the 1934 act, the Moencopi area 
was set aside as an extension of the 
Navajo Reservation, on the same terms 
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and conditions as was the 1882 act by 
Presidential Executive order-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

The exact phraseology of the 1934 act 
establishing the reservation was “to the 
Navajo and such other Indians as may 
be located thereon.” 

As the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) has suggested, the Hopis 
were the other Indians that were located 
thereon. 

Does the Senator from New Mexico 
need a couple of more minutes? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. I would like to 
have a couple of more minutes, and I 
will discuss the aboriginal claims of the 
Hopis. 

Mr. METCALF, I am delighted to yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. I would like to have an 
explanation from the Senator from Ari- 
zona as to what that 1934 act meant and 
whether or not we are retroceding in our 
steps by virtue of this action. 

Let us argue a little about the aborig- 
inal rights of the Hopi vis-a-vis the 
Navajo. 

HOPI LAND CLAIMS 

The Hopi have argued that they have 
a better historic claim than the Navajo 
to the land of the Moencopis and the 
1882 area. In support of their position, 
they cite a finding of the Indian Claims 
Commission that they, the Hopi, were 
the aboriginal inhabitants of a large 


area extending well beyond the bounda- 
Ties of both the 1882 and the Moencopi 
areas and encompassing a region which 
is almost as large as the entire western 
half of the present day Navajo reserva- 


tion. This “we were first” argument 
must be placed in proper perspective. 
Both the Hopi and the Navajo have old 
and honorable claims on the land. The 
Hopi have wandered intermittently 
through the area since pre-Columbian 
times and the Navajo, in their shorter 
tenure, haye effectively settled and used 
the land to graze their sheep. 

Let me point out that my own State of 
New Mexico was aboriginally dominated 
by the Navajo, Apache, and Pueblo In- 
dians as determined by the Indian 
Claims Commission. Yet I do not believe 
Congress contemplates giving New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, or any other southwestern 
State, including Arizona, back to aborig- 
inal Indian groups, Why then should it 
choose to honor the aboriginal claim of 
the aboriginal Indian groups. Why then 
should it chose to honor the aboriginal 
claim of the Hopi to the Moencopi area? 
These aboriginal claims are far too 
vague and far too old to offer any guid- 
ance in the settlement of this contempo- 
rary dispute. The Senate should remem- 
ber that the pertinent history in the 
Navajo-Hopi land dispute begins with 
the 1934 act of Congress. 

All we are asking in this amendment 
is for the same privilege that we are 
giving to the Hopi with respect to the 
1882 area. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. METCALF. I am delighted to yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as aboriginal title has been 
raised, I will not dispute the fact that the 
Navajo, either under that name or some 
other name, may have lived in what is 
now New Mexico before they lived in 
Arizona. However, I will recall this little 
bit of history. 

When the Spaniards first visited what 
is now New Mexico and what is Arizona 
in 1540 and 1542, there was no mention 
made by any of those wandering Span- 
iards about the Navajo, the Navaja or 
any other name, even their own name 
Dineh. But they did recognize the Zuni 
Tribes, the Pueblo Tribes, and the 
Moquis. The Moquis, as we know them 
from ancient times, were the ones who 
came up from Mexico, probably 3,000 
years ago, and settled all through upper 
Sonora and lower Arizona. They prob- 
ably at one time were part of the 
Subaipori Tribe and probably built the 
giant ruins at Casa Grande, and the late 
Hopis who came up around 780 to 800 
built many of the Mesa ruins we now 
see in the Black Mountain area. 

There is no question that the Navajo 
came to this country many, many years 
ago, probably among the first wave of 
Indians some 10,000 years ago. They are 
related to the Eskimo; they are related 
to the Apache; they are related to tribes 
in the East. But the Hopi have occupied 
this land long, long before the Navajo, 
and I suggest that aboriginal title right 
has a great bearing in the decision of this 
body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One min- 
ute remains. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute and such time on the bill as 
may be required to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I think 
we should clarify what was in the 1934 
act, showing that the land was in trust 
for these Indian residents. It stated: “to 
the Navajo and such other Indians as are 
located thereon.” 

It is very clear in that respect, so far 
as the 1934 act is concerned. 

So far as the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs is concerned, James Stewart, then 
the Director of the Bureau of Indian 
Lands and Minerals Division, went to the 
Hopi Reservation and made an explana- 
tion of the proposed bill, which never 
passed Congress, At that time, an affi- 
davit by Stewart was submitted. It was 
submitted to our committee, and it is in 
the hearings, He concluded that the Hopi 
should be given nearly 1 million acres in 
the Moencopi area rather than the 243,- 
000 in the committee bill. 

I think it is very clear that we should 
not try to confuse the issue. The 1934 
act is specific, and it is not in any way 
in question so far as the present legis- 
lation is concerned. We are following 
that act completely. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Will the Senator yield 
at this point, briefly? 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, if we 
are going to cite what different individ- 
uals have said about entitlement of the 
Hopis or the Navajos, let us go into the 
hearings I do not recall what page it is, 
but I have a statement which quotes the 
report of Gov. H. J. Hagerman, who was 
commissioned by the Secretary of the 
Interior to make a study of the Navajo- 
Hopi land dispute or problem. With re- 
gard to the so-called Moencopi area, the 
area we are dealing with in this amend- 
ment, he wrote to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs as follows: 

I...recommend that the areas as approx- 
imately designated on the inclosed sketch 
map be set aside and fenced for the exclu- 
sive use of the Hopis. 

An area of about 28,000 acres adjacent to 
and south of the Moencopi village, most of 
which will be contained in township 31 
north, range 11 east Gila and Salt River 
meridian. 


I do not want to read any more from 
this report, because it appears in the 
hearings. I merely wish to emphasize 
that a duly appointed individual, com- 
missioned by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, made this report, thus restricting 
the entitlement of the Hopis to a lesser 
area than what my amendment contem- 
plates giving them. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to answer 
the statement the Senator from New 
Mexico just made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. METCALF. Will the Senator from 
South Dakota permit me to yield to the 
Senator from Arizona to respond to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 
= Mr. ABOUREZE. It is on the Senator's 

ime. 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana, 

In answer to the Senator from New 
Mexico, I know that he-is very certain 
of his facts, but the statement concern- 
ing Mr. Hagerman was an erroneous 
conclusion. It has all been brought out 
in the testimony. There is full testimony 
in this regard. I am sure that if the Sen- 
ator will read the full statement, he will 
discover that this conclusion was made 
erroneously. 

Mr, ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I 
yield myself time on the bill. 

To talk about aboriginal title in the 
Moencopi area disregards the vested 
title in the area. That was vested in 
1934, when Congress passed the act 
which gave the Moencopi area to the 
Navajo Indians and to such other In- 
dians as reside thereon. 

The exact rights of each tribe have 
not been determined. If we want to talk 
about aboriginal fitle, I wonder if any 
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of the Senators here would be willing to 
give the original lands to whoever had 
aboriginal title to Phoenix, Ariz., and 
to Billings, Mont., back to those people 
who had aboriginal titles? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator will 
yield, I say that there are suits in the 
courts now to do just that. 

Mr, ABOUREZK. Is the Senator go- 
ing to argue in favor? Is the Senator 
willing to give it back to those with ab- 
original title? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the courts say 
that they go back to the Indians, I am 
not going to argue with the courts. 

Mr. METCALF. Will the Senator from 
South Dakota yield? 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I asked if the Sena- 
tor is willing to give them back, and I 
think that the answer is no. The Sena- 
tor obviously is not going to do that. 

We have a vested title, vested by the 
1934 act, the amount of acreage unde- 
termined, and it is folly to try to say 
otherwise. To give every single acre to 
a tribe that has an amount undeter- 
mined in there is unfair on the part of 
Congress. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, I yield 
myself one-half minute to respond to 
the Senator from South Dakota, who 
refused to yield to me. 

The only reason we passed the Alaska 
Native Claims Act is because of aborig- 
inal title. We overturned vested title. 
That was one of the greatest rewards 
that we have given to native claims in 
my memory in the Congress of the United 
States. We disregarded vested title in 
that case and said that aboriginal title 
is the evidence that we are going to look 
toin order to do justice to native claims. 

Here we have two Indian tribes, one 
of which has aboriginal title that dates 
back almost to time immemorial, and 
the other of which has title that just 
dates back to the beginning of the 20th 
century. It seems to me that to argue 
about vested title, the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Affairs is arguing against the bene- 
fits to the very Indians that he is try- 
ing to represent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to vote on the amendment or 
to ask for a vote, As I understand it, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, we cannot vote until after 4 
o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. METCALF, The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. METCALF. Do we move forward 
to another amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That can 
be done. The bill is open for subsequent 
amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. 
amendment. 


I have another 
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Mr. METCALF. All debate on the 
pending Montoya amendment is con- 
cluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct, unless time is taken off 
the bill in the future between now and 
4 o’clock. 

Mr. METCALF. May there still be de- 
bate on the Montoya amendment or any 
subsequent amendment under time allo- 
cated for the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I offer 
in behalf of myself, the junior Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr, Domentciz), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GoverN), and the junior Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK), and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 24, line 22, after “lands shall,” add 


“subject to the provisions of subsection (b) 
of this section.”. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require under 
this amendment. 

The question that lies at the heart of 
this amendment is, once again, a ques- 
tion of relocation. It deals with the 1882 
area about which we have spoken inter- 
mittently during the debate on the pre- 
vious amendment. 

In the case of the Moencopi amend- 
ment, just passed, we were talking about 
the relocation of 1,200 to 2,000 Indians. 
Now we are talking about the removal of 
up to 8,500 Indians. 

The bill itself talks about relocation in 
section 6. This section sets forth eight 
guidelines which the U.S. district court 
must follow when and if the time comes 
when it must partition land within the 
1882 area. 

Mr. President, I am happy to note that 
there is no Senator who favors relocation 
as a reasonable and humane method of 
social policy. The members of the In- 
terior Committee who heard the testi- 
mony on this problem are those who 
favor this solution least of all. Their 
aversion toward the brutal techniques of 
the 19th century is reflected in section 6, 
guideline (b) which directs the district 
court to draw boundary lines separating 
the Navajo and the Hopi sections of the 
1882 area in such a way as to “minimize 
and avoid undue, social, economic, and 
cultural disruption, insofar as practica- 
ble.” 

The committee deserves to be com- 
mended for including this language in 
guideline (b). Its effect should be to re- 
duce significantly the number of Indians 
who will be forced from their land. And 
it should lower the social temperature in 
which this land dispute settlement is car- 
ried out. 

That number and that temperature 
could be reduced even further, however, 
by the inclusion of similar language in 
one of the other guidelines—guideline 
(d). Guideline (d) provides that as the 
court divides the land, it should award 
to each side land which is “equal in acre- 
age and quality, insofar as practicable.” 
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In other words, the court is directed here 
to split the land on as close to 50-50 
basis as possible. 

Our amendment simply requires the 
district court judge to take the possibil- 
ity of social, economic, and cultural dis- 
ruption into effect as he determines how 
to split up the land. 

Let me make the point very clearly: 
guideline (b) requires the district court 
judge to take social, economic, and cul- 
tural factors into consideration as he 
draws on a map the boundary lines sep- 
arating the Navajo and the Hopi lands. 
What we are proposing is to amend the 
guideline (d) to require that same judge 
to take these very same considerations 
into effect as he decides how much land 
to give to each side. 

Understand that we are not attempt- 
ing to give the district court judge the 
authority to award a disproportionate 
share of land to one tribe at the expense 
of the other. Adoption of our amend- 
ment will not remove from the court the 
requirement to divide the land equally. 
It will simply subordinate this goal to 
the goal of avoiding undue social, eco- 
nomic and cultural disruption. 

I suppose that someone might stand 
up now and charge that any deviation 
from a strict 50-50 split is contrary to 
Healing against Jones and contrary to 
the intent of the Interior Committee. 
But such an assertion would be wrong. 

The committee itself very clearly con- 
templates the likelihood of a less-than- 
perfect division of land. The proof of this 
is in section 6(d) in the provisos. Let me 
read them to you: 

Provided, That if such partition results in 
a lesser amount of acreage, or value, or both 
to one tribe such differential shall be fully 
and finally compensable to such tribe by 
the other tribe. The value of the land for the 
purposes of this subsection shall be based 
on not less than its value with improve- 
ments and its grazing capacity fully restored: 
Provided further, That, in the determina- 
tion of compensation for any such differen- 
tial, the Federal Government shall pay any 
difference between the value of the partic- 
ular land inyolved in its existing state and 
the value of such land in a fully restored 
state which results from damage to the land 
which the District Court finds attributable 
to a failure of the Federal Government to 
provide protection where such protection is 
or was required by law or by the demands 
of the trust relationship. 


Why did the Interior Committee write 
that language into the bill if it did not 
believe that one tribe might end up with 
sightly more land than the other? Why, 
then, should the committee’s spokesmen 
object to this amendment on the grounds 
that it might cause a minor deviation 
from some ideally perfect split of land? 
The point is that they should not object, 

Other guidelines in section 6 give fur- 
ther direction to the manner in which 
the land is to be partitioned. Guideline 
(e) calls for the land to be partitioned 
in such a way that it will be contiguous 
to the reservation of the tribe which is 
to receive it. Guideline (f) requires that 
the land partition “follow terrain which 
will facilitate fencing.” This sounds very 
reasonable to me, but it leads me to ask 
whether it is more important to guaran- 
tee that the land be contiguous and be 
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easy to fence than it is to avoid “social, 
economic, and cultural disruption?” 

I do not believe that it is. 

Mr. President, this amendment is a 
minor one. Some may even call it a tech- 
nical amendment. But its intention is 
very clear and very important. It is in- 
tended to give the district court a small 
measure of discretion in dividing land so 
as to avoid relocation of long time in- 
habitants. 

In closing, let me reiterate that thls 
amendment seeks to reduce as much as 
possible the necessity of relocation, It 
seeks to do nothing else. We must re- 
member that there can be no solution 
to this problem which holds less likeli- 
hood of success than relocation; no solu- 
tion which threatens more to turn into 
disorder than relocation; no solution 
which is more insensitive to the infa- 
mous history of the Long March and the 
Trail of Tears than relocation. 

To whatever extent we can avoid all of 
that, we should. I urge the adoption of 
the amendment, and I hope the commit- 
tee will approve it. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
committee certainly does not approve of 
this amendment. It is not a minor 
amendment. It cuts out the very heart 
of the bill. 

I call attention to the fact that we 
heretofore have been talking about the 
Moencopi provision, but now we are talk- 
ing about the joint-use area. 

I hope to have something in addition 
to say on this amendment, but I first 
yield to the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
FANNIN). 

Mr. FANNIN. I tank the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana. 

I would say to the Senator from New 
Mexico that I think his figure of 8,000 is 
very misleading. I do not know where he 
got the figure. The administration counts 
6,000 for both the joint-use and the 
Moencopi areas. The fact is, I. think we 
will agree, that no one knows the popula- 
tion- for certain, and that is why the 
committee mandated a census after the 
partition is ordered. 

On page 30 of the committee report, in 
the next-to-the-le t paragraph, it states: 

The Committee wishes it clearly under- 
stood that the flexibility provided in this 
subsection is not to be interpreted as an in- 
vitation to develop a final adjudication of 
the joint use area dispute which contains a 
substantially unequal division of lands. In- 
stead, the flexibility is provided to allow a 
limited divergence from the equality stand- 
ard, if necessary, in order to honor the other 
guidelines in section 6. For example, the 
Committee expects that, if, in designing a 
partition plan, it is discovered that a minor 
divergence from an equal division of acres, 
or value, or both would clearly result in & 
drawing of boundary lines which would pre- 
serve to one or the other tribe a particularly 
densely populated area, thus significantly 
reducing the necessity for relocating house- 
holds and minimizing “social, economic, and 
cultural disruption” as called for in the 
third guideline (subsection (c)), then the 
flexibility provided in the “insofar as is prac- 
ticable” language would permit that division 
and the proviso calling for compensation 
would be inyoked., 


Mr. President, what this amendment 
would do is put one stipulation ahead of 
all others. It was not, I am sure, the in- 
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tent of the committee, nor do I think it 
is the intent of the Senate, to so provide. 
I do not think it would be fair to give 
one criterion preeminence over all others. 
I hope the Senator will understand that 
this is just exactly what would happen. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me a few minutes of 
time? 3 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
listening to the explanation of this 
amendment, it sounds very nice. But as I 
understand it, it would merely transfer 
subparagraph (b) under the provisions of 
subparagraph (d), which, if I understand 
correctly, would result in the Navajo 
winding up with either more land than 
they have now or more land than the 
Hopis have. 

The figure of 8,500 Navajo, which the 
Senator used to quote the number who 
will be moved, I rather dispute. I wish 
I had a more accurate figure. I have 
flown over that area and taken pictures, 
trying to make a computation of how 
many people might be down there. 

We are talking about a seminomadic 
people, and they may live there in the 
summer, but when the winter snows come 
they move somewhere else where it is 
warmer. I have never heard a figure ap- 
proaching 8,500, although I have heard 
the president of the Navajo Tribal Coun- 
cil use as high as 15,000. 

Mr. President, let me make a couple 
of points on this effort to change the 
whole meaning of the bill. 

The Navajos have been using this land 
for years and years. This is not some- 
thing that has happened lately. And the 
Hopis have been disputing the use of this 
land for years and years. But nothing 
has come of it. 

Even four court decisions have been 
defied by the Navajo, and as I mentioned 
earlier, I understand they are now paying 
$250 a day under order of the court be- 
cause they will not obey the court. 

It is my understanding that the Nav- 
ajo nation has even issued trading post 
permits on Hopi land, and that if the 
truth were known, they owe the Hopi 
Tribe about a million and a half dollars 
for this action, which in my opinion is 
completely wrong. 

"We hear a lot of talk about forcing 
people to move. I do not think we need 
to force people to move. I think this 
thing can be settled. But I will say, as 
one who has tried to get the two tribes 
together for nearly 20 years, that I see no 
hope of getting the Navajo people, un- 
der their present leadership, to sit down 
with the Hopis and work something out 
whereby nobody is going to be hurt. 

I think it can be done. But the Navajo 
leaders have repeatedly refused to sit 
down with the Hopi leaders and work 
something out. I do not think they have 
the best interests of the Hopi at heart. 
In fact, I doubt very much if the present 
leadership of the Navajo people have 
the best interests of their own tribe at 
heart. 

I hope that this amendment would be 
defeated. I think we have discussed this 
broad general purpose of the bill long 
enough throughout the years. We have 
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listened to the court decisions, we have 
listened to the experts on the subject 
and, I think, it is up to us as a legislative 
body to make the move that is needed. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico cited some bill 
and tried to use that citation as his idea 
of what the commitiee intent was. But 
the committee has expressed its intent 
in specific language in the report. 

On page 30 of the report—and I call 
this to the attention of the Senator from 
South Dakota so that he may read it— 
it provides: 

Thus, the Committee recognizes both the 
responsibility to provide partitioning au- 
thority and, if judicial adjudication should 
become necessary, the likelihood that such 
authority would be exercised. The Commit- 
tee, however, fully understands that this 
particularly potent authority, once exercised, 
will structure substantially the remainder 
of the provisions of any judicial settlement. 


That is why this is not a minor amend- 
ment but strikes at the very heart of the 
bill. 

Then the report goes ahead and says: 

The committee does believe that, if the 
judicial settlement is to be equitable and 
fair, any division of the lands of the joint 
use area must be equal. 


That is a flat statement of the majority 
opinion of the committee. 

I want to call to the Senator’s attention 
that while the Moencopi matter came up 
on a 9-to-6 vote, that came up on a 
10-to-3 vote, and the chairman of the 
committee voted in favor of the proposi- 
tion that is in the committee bill at this 
time. 

That is 
decision— 

The very definition in the Healing decision 
of the interest of the land as “joint, un- 
divided, and equal” also strongly suggests 
that, if the interest is to be divided, it is 
to be done on an equal basis. 


That is what the committee said; that 
is what the district court said and the 
U.S. Supreme Court affirmed; that 
is what all the witnesses who have 
testified before the committee have said, 
that we have to have an equal division. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico would strike out this equita- 
ble and equal division, this proposition 
that all are going to share in the mineral 
rights and eliminate all the work, all the 
concentration, all the efforts that the 
various people on the committee have 
devoted, not only this year but in past 
years, to the solution of this problem. 

I strongly urge the defeat of this 
amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. METCALF. I would be delighted 
to. 

Mr, MONTOYA. I wish to put a ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. May I say most re- 
spectfully that I intend nothing else 
than what I said with this amendment, 
and I think it merely reinforces and em- 
phasizes the approach the committee is 
making by virtue of the provisions and 
guidelines set out in section 6. 

Now, let me read the section to which 
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my amendment refers and to which it 
ties. It is subsection (b) on page 24 of 
the bill. Subsection (b) reads as follows: 

The boundary lines resulting from any par- 
titioning of lands in the joint use area shall 
be established so as to include the higher 
density population areas of each tribe with- 
in the portion of the lands partitioned to 
such tribe to minimize and avoid undue so- 
cial, economic, and cultural disruption inso- 
far as practicable. 


Now, this is a mandate to the court 
when it engages in dividing the land and 
establishing the boundary lines. My 
amendment will merely say that in any 
partition of the surface rights to the 
joint area, the same area, the lands shall, 
subject to the provisions of subsection 
(b) of this section which I have read, 
insofar as is practicable, be equal in acre- 
age and quality. 

I do not see any inconsistency with 
the text of the guidelines contained in 
section 6. I think this fortifies the sec- 
tion to the point where the judge will 
have to concern himself not only with 
section (b), not only with section (c), but 
also with section (d), and I see no in- 
consistency. I see no derogation from the 
real thrust of the guidelines and the par- 
ticular section 6. That is the point I am 
trying to make. 

I fail to see in the argument advanced 
by the Senator from Montana that I am 
doing an injustice to the very letter and 
spirit of the particular section the com- 
mittee brought out in the committee bill. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
committee has devoted almost five pages, 
from page 26 to page 31 of the commit- 
tee report, to an explanation of the 
guidelines by which these particular 
sections 5 and 6 should be implemented. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico highlights one of those 
guidelines, one of those subsections, and 
does not take into consideration the rest 
of the subsections. 

We have said we laid down these guide- 
lines, subsections (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), 
(f£), (g), and (h), and he highlights one 
of them and says, “We are going to look 
at this over all the other propositions,” 

We believe that equity, in accordance 
with the judicial decisions involved, de- 
mands as nearly as is possible equal 
division of the lands, and we believe that 
equity, as nearly as possible, says that 
we should have the mineral rights jointly 
held and jointly administered. We have 
said that in these various sections, and 
we laid down these guidelines. 

Instead the Senator from New Mexico 
would put one of the guidelines ahead of 
all the others. I do not believe that is 
what the committee intended. I do not 
believe that is what the court intended. 

We said that you should do things in 
accordance with (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), 
(f), (g), and (h), and we have explained 
that in several pages in the report. I 
think it is clear in the report, it is not 
subject to explanation or analysis, and 
the committee report speaks for itself 
here, and it speaks for itself in an analy- 
sis of the three-judge district court de- 
cision that divided this land. 

So the Senator from New Mexico has 
talked about adjudication in the pre- 
vious amendment, but there has been ad- 
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judication, and there has been plenty of 
adjudication on these issues. 

The committee has carefully consid- 
ered this and decided that there should 
be various subsections taken into con- 
sideration in the guidelines, and I cer- 
tainly do not think we should minimize 
these other considerations and highlight 
just this one. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I 
want. to speak, first of all, very briefly 
on the contents of the committee report. 

The Senator from Montana relies very 
heavily upon what is said in this report, 
especially on page 30. Let me read from 
the report: 

The committee does believe that, if the 
judicial settlement is to be equitable and 
fair, any division of the lands of the joint 
use area must be equal. 


He relies heavily on that sentence. 

Let me say, as a member who sat 
through every single word of testimony 
and every minute of markup of this bill, 
that that is not what was decided in the 
committee. This report was prepared by 
the committee staff, and it is no secret 
that I have no control over what the staff 
writes, and apparently the committee 
has no control over what the staff writes 
so far as the report is concerned. It is 
totally contradictory to what was de- 
cided by the majority of the members of 
the committee. 

To refer specifically, to give specific 
evidence of that fact, we discussed in 
the committee the language of partition, 
and we agreed in the committee that if 
we were to have a meaningful negotia- 
tion between the Hopi and the Navajo 
prior to an imposed settlement, that we 
could not write in the terms of that set- 
tlemen. It would be ahead of time be- 
cause it would preordain the terms of 
the settlement, and we wanted to avoid 
that. 

Yet, in agreement with that, at my 
suggestion, in using the phrase “in the 
partition” in each one of these sections, 
they changed the word to “any” parti- 
tion, recognizing the fact that the par- 
ties or the court, whoever it might ap- 
point for master, might decide that there 
would be no partition, some partition, 
total partition, But certainly nobody in 
the committee agreed to the fact that 
there would be an equal division of the 
land, and that is totally erroneous and 
totally misleading, and I am sorry it had 
to refer in the report. It is reviewed in 
my separate views in the back part of the 
report. 

Now, let me try to express what Sen- 
ator Monroya’s amendment is attempt- 
ing to do. 

What it is attempting to do is what 
appears in subsection (b) of this section, 
and that is that when and if there is a 
partition of the land, that those who 
decide upon the partition must try to 
minimize and avoid undue social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural disruption insofar 
as practicable. 

Now, what is wrong with that? If we 
are to be humane in all the plenary 
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power we are exercising over those In- 
dians, should we not take into account 
the social, economic, and cultural dis- 
ruption? 

Let me read, Mr. President, from the 
statement of Dr. Thayer Scudder, an 
anthropologist hired by the Navajo to 
go down and do a study of a forced re- 
location of the Navajo people. This is 
on page 2 of his typewritten statement, 
I do not know what page it is in the hear- 
ings record. 

He says: 

Almost without exception people resist 
forced relocation. 


We did not need an anthropologist to 
tell us that, we can take judicial notice 
of that. 

He goes on to say: 

Where resistance fails and relocation oc- 
curs, the resulting trauma is very extreme. 


I think we probably know that without 
an anthropologist telling us. 

Now, I want to continue with his state- 
ment: 

Indeed, it is difficult to imagine a more 
grievous insult to a community than to be 
forced to leave a beloved habitat. 

This is especially true of illiterate people 
and of the elderly who have lived out their 
lives in a single rural community. While 
this would include the majority of the Navajo 
people in the Joint Use Area, including men 
who have formed deep attachments to their 
homes and to the land, it applies especially 
to Navajo women. 


He goes on to describe that the reason 
it would be especially a great hardship 
on Navajo women is because of the line 
of descent and the line of inheritance 
from Navajos which go through the 
matrilineal side of the family. 

Mr. President, the only thing this 
amendment is asking for is some kind of 
justice to people who have been mis- 
treated and abused, not by the Hopi, but 
by those people who have tried to deter- 
mine their lives. 

I do not think it is too much to ask 
for to take into consideration what kind 
of cultural and social hardship these peo- 
ple will have to put up with as a result 
of forced relocation. 

Mr. METCALF. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. to my col- 
league, How much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. How much time does 
the Senator have on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sen- 
ior Senator from New Mexico has 12 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. May I ask for 3 min- 
utes from my distinguished colleague? I 
am not going to address the substance 
of the amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. May I address the 
question to the Senator from Montana, 
please? 

Mr. METCALF. Surely. 

Mr. DOMENICI. As I read this, I put 
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myself in the position of being a court 
and assume we do intend to provide 
guidelines for a court, we hope it never 
gets there, we hope it happens another 
way, but what I want to ask the Senator 
is that I find in section 6, as we look at 
the guidelines, a reference to Senator 
Montoya’s language that requires that 
the court take into consideration these 
words, minimize and avoid undue social, 
economic and cultural disruption insofar 
as practical. 

The Senator has pointed out that that 
is changed in subsection (b). 

Now, I ask the Senator, that is pre- 
ceded in that very section by what a 
court could very well find is the only 
area that they have to be concerned 
about in solving that definition, and it 
says, in doing that, they will divide the 
principal population centers of these two 
tribes so as to minimize the social, eco- 
nomic and cultural disruptions. 

My specific question to the Senator is, 
if the court does, in fact, take the high- 
density population areas of the tribes, 
and makes sure that they are each given 
to the respective tribe, have they com- 
plied totally with the section, including 
the social, economic, and cultural disrup- 
tion, have they or have they not? 

Mr. METCALF. As I said to the Sena- 
tor’s colleague from New Mexico, subsec- 
tion (b) from which the Senator quoted 
is a part of a series of guidelines which 
are laid down in section 6. 

I think all of us are agreed that we 
should take into consideration such 
things as social, economic, and cultural 
disruption, and avoid it insofar as pos- 
sible, but then we go ahead in subsection 
(d) in other subsections of section 6, 
and say that taking these things into 
consideration, we shail have as near as 
possible an equal and equitable land divi- 
sion. 

So we say, sometimes, in order to avoid 
these disruptions spoken of in subsection 
(b), the court may give the other tribe, 
whether Hopi or Navajo, some land to 
offset that; but to highligh: this one 
guideline and to say that this is the only 
thing we should take into consideration 
is against the decision of the district 
court, affirmed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and against the expressed inten- 
tion of the committee itself. 

This is only one of the things to be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Let me say, if we can 
talk a little longer, because I do not think 
I understand what I would be supposed 
to do if I were the judge, I would like to 
ask again, if I looked at the evidence and 
I found that I had taken the high popu- 
lation areas of each respective tribe and 
I had determined that each would get 
that further on, and I made a finding 
that this is so that we will minimize and 
avoid undue social, economic, and cul- 
tural disruption, I ask the Senator from 
Montana, have I complied with the in- 
tention of the Congress of the United 
States, or might I take the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural disruptions into con- 
sideration as it affects others than the 
high-density areas of each tribe? 

Mr. METCALF, We say insofar as 
practicable. Then, of course, we say that 
the land given to each tribe shall be as 
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nearly contiguous as possible. Then we 
say we will not interfere with any of the 
identified religious shrines. All those 
things have to be taken into considera- 
tion, 

If the Senator were the judge, he 
would take this part of the bill, section 6, 
and look at the guidelines—that is, (a), 
(b), (c), and so forth—and he would 
apply all of these guidelines insofar as 
possible. He would not put social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural questions so that 
somebody had a little tiny area way off 
in one part because you would look at 
subsection (e) where it says that the 
land be contiguous insofar as practi- 
cable. I just use that for an example. 

But, again I reiterate, the question 
that is presented by the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya) disregards these other prop- 
ositions for the judge to take into con- 
sideration and just lays down this prop- 
osition. It forgets about equal and equi- 
table distribution. 

Mr. DOMENICI. What if we did not 
want to put Senator Montoya’s language 
in section (e) but wanted it to be just 
another section so that it would be clear 
that the court would not be limited in 
the consideration of social, economic, 
and cultural disruption to the dividing 
up of the high density areas? 

If I understood the Senator, he was 
not saying that the court would have 
compiled with the consideration of so- 
cial, economic, and cultural disruptions. 

The court would not necessarily be 
through with that consideration by di- 
viding up the high density areas. I 
thought the Senator said the court would 
consider social and economic disruptions 
insofar as practicable, even aside and 
apart from how it divvied up the high 
population areas. 

Mr. METCALF. That would be part of 
the high population areas. 

Mr. DOMENICI. But not necessarily 
the total consideration. 

Mr. METCALF. Certainly it would be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Will the Senator 
yield for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Will the Senator 
withhold that for a moment? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I withdraw my re- 
quest. 

Mr. METCALF. We are talking on my 
time, but we will continue the colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The whole proposition is that we have 
laid down a series of guidelines for the 
guidance of the judge in the event of an 
adjudication. One of these guidelines is 
we say we do not want to interfere with 
social, economic, and cultural affairs. 
Another guideline says we want to have 
the separate areas as contiguous as pos- 
sible. Another says we are not going to 
interfere with religious shrines, to take 
one from another. 

All of these have to be read together, 
and the judge would read them together. 
But the Senator from New Mexico is 
erasing these other guidelines and say- 
ing that equal distribution of property 
insofar as possible, equitable distribu- 
tion insofar as possible, and joint own- 
ership of the mineral rights are all to 
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be minimized or forgotten behind sec- 
tion (b). That is not what we want the 
judge to do. That is not the committee 
intent. The committee wants all the 
guidelines applied. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Will the Senator 
from Montana yield? 

Mr. METCALF. On the Senator’s time. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I believe I have the 
floor. I will yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Will the Senator 
from New Mexico yield at this time? 

Mr. DOMENICI., I will be delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I will ask the Senator 
from Montana what specific language 
in my amendment destroys any property 
rights and eliminates the consideration 
of all guidelines in section 6. I want to 
know that. 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator’s amend- 
ment says, on page 24—— 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes, on line 22. My 
amendment has only the words “subject 
to the provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section.” 

Mr. METCALF. That is exactly what 
I have been trying to emphasize. 

Mr. MONTOYA. How can the Senator 
say that that language connotes the 
elimination of the consideration of the 
guidelines? 

Mr. METCALF. But it does not say 
subject to subsection (a), (b), (e), (d), 
and others. The Senator just says sub- 
ject to subsection (b). Why do we have 
to have that language if the Senator 
wants to take into consideration the var- 
ious guidelines that we have outlined in 
(a), (b), (d), (e), (£), and (g)? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Will the Senator con- 
sent to a modification subject to the pro- 
visions of subsections (a), (b), (c), and 
the other guidelines in this section? 
Would he consent to that? 

Mr, METCALF. I see no reason why we 
should say subject to the provisions of 
subsections (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), (£), 
(g), and (h) because that is what we 
are saying in the bill. But if the Senator 
will say that, and he feels that he has 
to reiterate it again, if he will say in 
all of the subsections “subject to all of 
the subsections” in section 6, I have no 
objection to just repeating what we have 
already said. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Then I so modify my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send his modification to the 
desk? 

Mr. MONTOYA. On the amendment 
which I have proposed, it would read in 
subsection (d)—— 

Mr. METCALF. Has the unanimous- 
consent request been propounded yet? 

Mr. MONTOYA. No, because I have 
not submitted the modification. 

Mr. METCALF. I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr, MONTOYA. Is the Senator going 
to object? 

Mr. METCALF. I do not know. I have 
not heard the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to state to both Senators 
that unanimous consent is not required. 
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The Senator may modify his amend- 
ment if he desires. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I so modify it. It will 
read as follows—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
informs the Senator from New Mexico 
that he must send his modification to 
the desk. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I would 
like to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
the time not to be taken from me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, who- 
ever has time, I would like to have a 
colloquy. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana a couple of questions. ° 

Mr, METCALF. Mr, President, may w 
have information as to how much time 
remains cn the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has not sent the 
modification to the desk. 

Mr. METCALF, May we have this col- 
loquy before we have the modification? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
result of the yeas and the nays having 
been ordered by unanimous consent, the 
Senator must have unanimous consent to 
modify his amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I recognize that. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr, President, will the 
Chair inform me as to how much time 
remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has 8 minutes, and 
the Senator from New Mexico has 7 
minutes, 

Mr. METCALF. I yield such time as 
may be necessary for the Senator from 
New Mexico to propound some inquiries. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

I ask the Senator, first, is it the in- 
tention of the proposed legislation to 
trigger consideration during the parti- 
tion or division process of the essential 
and particular details set out in the 
guidelines under subparagraphs (b), (c), 
(d), (e), (f), and (g)? 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. All the guidelines 
specifically enumerated in section 6 
would be taken into consideration by the 
court in making a determination and an 
adjudication as to the division of land. 

Mr. MONTOYA. It is also the inten- 
tion that this take place irrespective of 
any conflicting language or implied lan- 
guage to the contrary contained in the 
committee report? 

Mr. METCALF. The committee report, 
in the opinion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, explains the entire effort of the 
committee to make an equal distribu- 
tion. In subsection (b), the committee 
recognized that in certain areas of these 
reservations there would be a higher 
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density of population. Some would have 
more people; more people would be in- 
volved than in other areas. 

I am sure it was not the intention of 
any of us to say that the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural disruptions would 
not be considered in all other areas of 
the reservation. We just decided that in 
higher density areas perhaps they would 
not get as much land or the land would 
be more valuable, but ultimately the de- 
cision would be equal and equitable. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield 1 
minute for a question? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Do I have time? 

Mr. METCALF. I have time, and I will 
yield. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. What I want to 
clarify, by way of legislative history, is 
to ask the manager of the bill, the Sena- 
tor from Montana, this question: In par- 
titioning the surface rights to the joint 
use area, when and if any court does 
that partitioning, is it the intention of 
the legislation for the court to look at, 
to minimize, and to avoid undue social, 
economic, and cultural disruption inso- 
far as possible? 

Mr. METCALF. That is the intention 
as expressed in subsection (b). 

Mr. ABOUREZE. But what would the 
intent be for any partition that might 
occur? 

Mr. METCALF. Any partition that 
might occur. And it is the understanding 
of the Senator from Montana that line 
12, where it says “higher density popula- 
tion,” is to take into consideration the 
fact that population varies on the reser- 
vation; but the entire partition shall be 
subject to the provisions of social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural disruption. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I see 
no need for further pursuance of this 
amendment, if that indeed is the intent 
of the manager of the bill. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, in 
view of the explanation and the answer 
given by the manager of the bill to the 
questions propounded by myself and the 
junior Senator from South Dakota, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the yeas and nays be vacated, so that 
I can withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. FANNIN. In order that we thor- 
oughly understand the situation that 
exists-—— 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator has with- 
drawn the amendment. 

Mr. FANNIN. I understand that. 

I want to make it clear that a record 
was made in the committee on the issue 
that the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota has been discussing. The 
issue lost. The amendment was defeated 
by a vote of 10 to 3. I do think that fact 
should be made part of the RECORD at 
this time. 

At this time, I extend my appreciation 
to the staff members, both for the ma- 
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jority and the minority, who so ade- 
quately handled this measure and the 
report. 

The report does refiect the intent of 
the majority of committee members. 
When the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota challenges the report, I 
think it should be made clear that the 
vote was predominantly in favor of the 
various issues he has discussed. 

Mr. President, so far as the partitioning 
is concerned, any judicial settlement that 
requires partitioning of the land in ap- 
proximately equal shares will be in ac- 
cordance with the Healing case, and that 
should be made clear. The report and 
the bill have been subjected to highly 
partisan interpretation, but it is crystal 
clear that the committee decided that 
such a judicial partition is inevitable, 
failing tribal agreement. If there is not 
to be partition, why establish a commis- 
sion to relocate persons who must move 
on account of partition? Why the guide- 
lines to the court on partition? In short, 
what is the purpose of the bill if not to 
provide judicial authority and direction 
for partition? I feel that this should be 
brought out. 

Also, when the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota quotes from one of 
the attorneys for the Hopi Tribe, I think 
he should bring out that he did not ques- 
tion the statement of an anthropologist 
who testified on behalf of the Navajo 
Tribe. I read from the record; 

Senator Fannin. Dr. Scudder, how much 
time did you spend on the Navajo reservation 
in coming to these conclusions? 


This is what the Senator has referred 
to today, with respect to the effect it 
would have on the movement of different 
members of the Navajo Tribe. 

Professor Scupprr. Let me qualify what T 
am going to say by saying I am talking 
from a theory. The theory has been applied 
to members of all three major racial groups. 

I went to the Navajo Reservation to see if 
it could be applicable there during a 4-day 
field trip. 


I just wanted to make clear that he 
spent 4 days.on the reservation and be- 
came an instant expert. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Washington for a 
unanimous-consent request. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 10701. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT) laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
announcing its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10701) to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 27, 1965, relating to public works on 
rivers and harbors to provide for con- 
struction and operation of certain port 
facilities, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JACKSON. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments and 
agree to the request of the House for a 
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conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. BARTLETT) ap- 
pointed Mr. Lonc, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr. Hansen, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. BENTSEN, 
and Mr. BUCKLEY conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


SURFACE RIGHTS IN THE 1934 


NAVAJO RESERVATION 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10337) to 
authorize the partition of the surface 
rights in the joint use area of the 1882 
Executive Order Hopi Reservation and 
the surface and subsurface rights in the 
1934 Navajo Reservation between the 
Hopi and Navajo Tribes, to provide for 
allotments to certain Paiute Indians, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to take 10 seconds to express my deep 
appreciation to the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Metcatr) for the long hours, 
the tremendous amount of time and, in- 
deed, the careful effort that he has put 
into the pending legislation. This has 
been a most difficult task, both in the 
committee and on the floor. I wish to 
say that in my judgment, he has been, as 
always, a fair and honest judge, trying 
to handle a very difficult dispute, I ex- 
press my deep appreciation to him for 
this yeoman service. 

Obviously, the other Senators on the 
committee have done their fair share on 
both the minority and the majority side, 
but I do wish to take this opportunity to 
single out the Senator from Montana for 
the special effort he has made. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I thank 
the chairman of the committee for his 
kind words. 

I wish to reiterate what I said to the 
Senator from New Mexico in my re- 
sponse to the Senator from South Da- 
kota. In my opinion, there is no question 
that when there is equal and equitable 
distribution of the lands, the various 
propositions that are now in subsection 
(b) whether they are high-density popu- 
lation lands or low-density population 
lands, or with any of the other lands 
involved on the reservation, will be taken 
into consideration along with the other 
subsections in section 6. 

I say to the Senator from South Da- 
kota that the committee report on H.R. 
10337 reflects the views of a majority of 
the committee. The Senator from South 
Dakota rather eloquently set forth his 
dissent from that report. Those who de- 
sire may read both of our positions, but 
I think that a useful service has been 
performed today by exploring the ques- 
tion of high-density population areas, 
because we want all of these factors to 
apply to all of the land. We merely want 
to say that when we have the question of 
high density areas of population, we can 
take into consideration the various fac- 
tors that are contained in other parts 
of section 6. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield? 
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Mr. METCALF. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
gardless of how the vote comes out on 
this matter, I know that I express the 
gratitude of the people of my State and 
my Governor for the wonderful work 
that the Senator from Montana has put 
into this. I wish to express the same feel- 
ings to my senior colleague, who has 
served as Governor and who has put up 
with this problem for so many years. 

As I say, regardless of the outcome, 
I wish to express the thanks of the people 
of my State, particularly Indians of both 
tribes, for the wonderful work both of 
them have put in on this bill. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. 

If we can resolve the joint-use and 
Moencopi land disputes today, we will 
have achieved justice and equity for the 
Hopi and the Navajo Tribes. In addition, 
we will have resolved an issue which is 
of grave concern to the non-Indians in 
the States of New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, and Colorado. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I should like to join my 
colleague (Mr. GOLDWATER) in paying 
tribute to Senator Mercarr for chairing 
the hearings in so many instances, for 
doing extensive work in the committee, 
and for taking over here as floor manager 
of the bill. He has performed yeoman 
service under a very tough situation. He 
has stood up for what he thought was 
right. I am very proud that he has been 
willing to devote the time, the research, 
and the energy that was necessary to 
make conclusions, which demanded great 
thought and careful consideration of all 
parties involved. 

I feel that he has performed a fine 
service for both the Navajo and the Hopi 
Tribes. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment that I send to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Section 10 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
promote the rehabilitation of the Navajo 
and Hopi Tribes of Indians and a better uti- 
lization of the resources of the Navajo and 
Hopi Indian Reservations, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 47; 
25 U.S.C. 640) is repealed effective close of 
business December 31, 1974. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
hoped-for passage of this legislation will 
complete the question of the Navajo and 
Hopi controversy, and there will no 
longer need to be a Joint Committee on 
Hopi-Navajo Indian Administration, 
which was created in 1950. Therefore, as 
a part of this bill, we should discontinue 
existence of this joint committee. That is 
the purpose of the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time on the amendment? 

Mr. ABOUREZEK., Mr. President, I have 
no objection to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I wish to speak, just 
for a moment, if I may. 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator has time 
on the bill. 
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Mr. ABOUREZK. I wish to speak on 
this amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. Certainly. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I wish to inform the 
President that the time Iam taking now 
will be the time I am entitled to on this 
amendment as an adversary party. 

Mr. President, while I am not looking 
for any thanks, and I certainly do not 
expect any, I do not want the impression 
left that it was only the Senator from 
Montana who was involved in all of this 
procedure. I wish to say that the Sena- 
tor from Montana, at least during this 
session of Congress, became active only 
in the very latter part of this work. He 
did a very good job and was very intently 
working on this in the latter part of our 
deliberations. But I do not want the 
impression left that he is the only one 
who has any wisdom on the Hopi-Navajo 
question at all, since I chaired all of the 
hearings and attended all of the markup 
sessions that we had on this legislation, 
and certainly had at least as much infor- 
mation given to me as the Senator from 
Montana, if not more. I just wish to cor- 
rect what might be an erroneous impres- 
sion. 

So I just want to correct what might 
be an erroneous impression, which itself 
does not detract from the great work the 
Senator from Montana has done. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I want 
the Recorp to show that the Senator 
from South Dakota did hold hearings, 
and has worked long and hard on this 
bill. He has had very firm convictions 
about how the decisions should be made 
and on the determination of the various 
lawsuits. As chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, he has been out- 
standing not only on this legislation, but 
on other Indian legislation. I certainly 
appreciate his assistance in all Indian 
legislation. I regret very much that we 
have differed in some respects as to the 
decision on this particular bill, but we 
certainly have agreed on basic Indian 
policy. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I do want to say also 
that while this amendment will be ac- 
cepted by everyone involved and perfunc- 
torily voted upon, the yea-and-nay vote 
that is coming up will be on Senator 
MontToyva’s amendment dealing with the 
Moencopi area, which is to the west of 
the large joint use disputed area. If I 
may be permitted to do so, I should like 
to make a 30-second summary of the 
issue for Senators who have come into 
the Chamber since our earlier debate. 

The committee, over my objections as 
chairman of the Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee, decided to award all 243,000 acres 
of that land to the Hopi Tribe, in spite 
of the fact that the 1934 act which was 
passed awarded it to the Navajo Indians 
and such other Indian tribes as thereon 
might reside. 

My objection arises as a result of the 
fact that neither the committee nor 
any court nor any body constituted by 
anyone at all has ever adjudicated that 
matter, and that we do not know the re- 
spective rights of the parties, and it 
ought to be decided by litigation. 

That is the issue, and that is why I ask 
that the Members of the Senate support 
the Montoya amendment, which will al- 
low a duly-constituted body to dig into 
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the facts, to find out who lived on the 
land in 1934, and to make the determina- 
tion as a result of that investigation. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, before the 
debate on this issue is brought to a close, 
I would like to extend my appreciation 
to the minority members of our commit- 
tee for their diligent work and attend- 
ance at committee hearings, and the 
great help they have given us. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma now in the chair 
(Mr. BARTLETT) was extremely helpful, 
and also my colleague from Arizona (Mr. 
GoLpWaTER), who is probably the best- 
versed Member of the Senate on Indian 
affairs. For years he has dealt with our 
Indian people, not only in Arizona but 
throughout the Nation. It was through 
his great help, patience, and understand- 
ing that we have been able to come to 
many of the conclusions that have been 
incorporated in the bill. 

So I pay deserved tribute to him, and 
express my appreciation. 

From the majority members of the 
committee, we have had excellent coop- 
eration. The distinguished Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF) not only has co- 
operated with us in this particular in- 
stance, but we have had the pleasure of 
working with him for several years on 
the Indian Affairs Subcommittee, and I 
feel that he has done a great service in 
taking over a very difficult situation, not 
only in this instance but in many others. 

I feel that the tributes that have been 
paid to him are certainly well deserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all re- 
maining time yielded back? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, before 
yielding back my time, I yield to the as- 
sistant majority leader, the Senator from 
West Virginia, for a unanimous-consent 
request. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have been asked by the distinguished 
majority leader to propound the follow- 
ing unanimous-consent request: 

That when the Senate completes its 
business today, it stand in adjournment 
until 10:30 a.m. tomorrow; 

That at 11 a.m. tomorrow, the 1 hour 
of debate under rule XXII on the motion 
to invoke cloture on the conference re- 
port on H.R. 15977, the Export-Import 
Bank Act amendments, begin running, 
and that upon the disposition of that 
vote on cloture, if the vote to invoke clo- 
ture fails, the Senate then proceed to the 
consideration of S. 3394, the bill to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961; and 

That at 4 p.m. tomorrow, if the mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
is available, the Senate proceed to vote 
on the overriding of the President’s veto 
of the GI educational benefits bill, with 
one-half hour prior to that time, to be 
equally divided between the majority 
leader and the minority leader or their 
designees, for the purpose of debating 
the override. 
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Both of those votes will be mandatorily 
rolicall votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


SURFACE RIGHTS IN THE 1934 
NAVAJO RESERVATION 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 10337) to au- 
thorize the partition of the surface 
rights in the joint use area of the 1882 
Executive order Hopi Reservation and 
the surface and subsurface rights in the 
1934 Navajo Reservation between the 
Hopi and Navajo Tribes, to provide for 
allotments to certain Paiute Indians, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Bill VanNess 
of the staff of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs be accorded the 
privilege of the fioor for the remainder 
of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, no dis- 
cussion of the Navajo-Hopi land dis- 
putes would be complete without our 
paying tribute to the dedication and 
hard work the distinguished Senators 
from Arizona, Mr. FANNIN and Mr. GOLD- 
water, have addressed to these issues 
over the years. 

Their work on H.R. 10337 has been 
difficult because members of both tribes 
reside in Arizona. But, in my opinion, 
they have always exhibited a desire to 
achieve justice and equity for both 
groups and bring this unfortunate inter- 
tribal land dispute to an end. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT). All remaining time having 
been yielded back, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. METCALF. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. METCALF. We vote first on the 
Montoya amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bien), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Cuurcn), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston), the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Eastianp), the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLES- 
ton), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), the Senator Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kennedy), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), 
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the Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMING- 
TON), the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS), and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) is absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), and the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BetLmon), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr, Casz), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corron), the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Maruias), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Rots), the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. WILLIAM 
L. Scorr), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND) are necessar- 
ily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Prrey) and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Mataas) and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Taurmonn) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 35, as follows: 


[No. 509 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 


Abourezk Jackson 
Bayh Javits 
Byrd, Robert C. Johnston 
Chiles Long 
Clark Mansfield 
Domenici McClellan 
Eagleton McGee 
Gravel McGovern 
Hatfield Mondale 
Hathaway Montoya 
Hollings Muskie 
Hughes Nelson 
Inouye Nunn 


NAYS—35 
Cannon 
Cook 
Dole 
Dominick 
Fannin 


Packwood 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Tunney 
Weicker 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bible 
Brock 


Buckley 


Helms 
Hruska 
McCiure 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
Moss 
Pearson 
Scott, Hugh 
Stevens 


Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 

Tower 


Hart 
Haskell Young 
NOT VOTING—28 
Eryin Roth 
Fulbright Scott, 
Hartke William L., 
Huddleston Stevenson 
Humphrey Symington 
Kennedy Taft 
Magnuson Talmadge 
Mathias Thurmond 
Curtis Pastore Wiliams 
Eastland Percy 


So Mr. Monroyra’s amendment, as mod- 
ified, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
asubstitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 


Burdick 
Byrd, 
Harry F. Jr. 


Belmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Brooke 
Case 
Church 
Cotton 
Cranston 
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ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the com- 
mittee amendment and third reading of 
the bill, 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

Mr, METCALF, Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Dakota is prepared 
to yield back the remainder of his time, 
I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back my time so that 
we can have a vote on passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Has all 
time been yielded back? 

Mr. ABOUREZE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr, METCALF. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

‘The yeas and the nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bmwen), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from California 
(Mr, Cranston), the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpnrey), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE), the Senator from [Illinois (Mr. 
Stevenson), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON) , and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) is absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) , and 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) , 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case) , the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Corron), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruras), the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. Rorn), the 
Seuator from Virginia (Mr. WILLIAM L. 
Scorr), and the Senator from South 
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Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) are neces- 
sarily absent, 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr, Percy) and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart) are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THuRMoND) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 510 Leg.] 
YEAS—72 


Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hruska 


Metzenbaum 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Young 


Abourezk 
Aiken 


Burdick 
Byrd, Hughes 
Harry F., Jr. Inouye 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 


Long 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 


NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—28 


Ervin Roth 
Fulbright Scott, 
Hartke William L. 
Huddleston Stevenson 
Humphrey Symington 
Kennedy Taft 
Magnuson Talmadge 
Mathias Thurmond 
Curtis Pastore Williams 
Eastland Percy 


So the bill (H.R. 10337) was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide for final settlement 
of the conflicting rights and interests of 
the Hopi and Navajo Tribes to and in 
lands lying within the joint use area of 
the reservation established by the Execu- 
tive order of December 16, 1882, and 
lands lying within the reservation 
created by the act of June 14, 1934, and 
for other purposes.” 


Domenict 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Fong 


Belimon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Brooke 
Case 
Church 
Cotton 
Cranston 


AMENDM™NT OF THE EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK ACT—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of the confer- 
ence report on the Export-Import Bank. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
ference report on H.R. 15977, will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15977) to amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses this report, signed 
by a majority of the conferees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the con- 
ference report? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the conference 
report. 

CLOTURE MOTION 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a cloture motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK). The cloture motion having been 
presented under rule XXII, the Chair, 
without objection, directs the clerk to 
read the motion, 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the 
adoption of the conference report on H.R, 
15977, the Export-Import Bank Act Amend- 
ment. 

Bob Packwood, Robert P. Griffin, Lee Met- 
calf, Mike Mansfield, Hugh Scott, J. Glenn 
Beall, Jr., Joseph M. Montoya, Howard H. 
Baker, Jr., Frank E. Moss, Wallace F, Ben- 
nett, Robert T. Stafford, Edmund S. Muskie, 
John Tower, Thomas J. McIntyre, Lowell P. 
Weicker, Jr., Harold E. Hughes, Bill Brock. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1974—-S, 3394 


AMENDMENT NO. 2001 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 
WHY REWARD THE U.N. 


Mr. HAi:-RY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the American Ambassador to the 
United Nations and such distinguished 
U.S. Senators as HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
of Minnesota and GALE W. McGee of 
Wyoming have taken the view that, to 
use Senator HumMpHrREY’s words: 

The United Nations Charter as adopted by 
the Congress of the United States and rati- 
fied by the Senate, has the same standing 
as a provision of our Constitution. It is a 
supreme law of the land. 


Of course, I totally reject such an ex- 
tremist view. 

But if there is widespread belief that 
United Nations actions is legally binding 
on the United States, I would think that 
even the most ardent advocates of world 
government would begin to have second 
thoughts as the result of U.N. activity 
during the month of November. 

First, the United Nations ousted a le- 
gitimate member, South Africa, because 
of that country’s internal policies. This is 
in specific violation of the U.N. Charter 
which prohibits interference in the do- 
mestic affairs of a member state. 

Then having silenced the voice and 
vote of a duly constituted member, the 
United Nations followed that up the next 
day with this action: It provided a for- 
um and treated as it would a head of 
state the leader of a terrorist group 
known as the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization. The PLO not only objects to 
the internal policies of a United Nations 
member and sovereign state, Israel, but 
actually challenges its existence as a na- 
tion. In addition, the U.N. gave the ter- 
rorist organization official observer 
status. 


A militant, unreasonable majority 
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within the United Nations is running 
roughshod over the principles and char- 
ter of the world organization. 

I speak as one who over the years has 
supported the United Nations. Indeed, I 
have felt a personal rapport with the 
world organization, having returned 
from Okinawa in the far Pacific in World 
War II on the same day the United Na- 
tions was formed. 

As a young nayal officer who had seen 
4 years of war, it was my deep hope that 
the new world organization would make 
it unnecessary for young Americans of 
the future to go to foreign lands to fight. 

But, alas, what a disappointment the 
United Nations has been. 

During the 29 years that have passed 
since its formation, its character and 
composition have changed radically. 

Originally having a membership of 51 
countries, all with long-established rec- 
ords of government, it now has 138 mem- 
bers, most having come into being only 
in recent years. 

It is dominated by the African, Asian, 
and Communist bloc nations, which have 
64 percent of the total membership. 

The United States is pathetic in its 
importance. On the motion to oust South 
Africa, which the United States strongly 
opposed, our country was able to muster 
only 22 votes—against 91 affirmative 
votes. 

On the resolution permitting the ter- 
rorist Arafat to address the United Na- 
tions, the United States found itself with 
only three allies—with 105 nations in 
opposition. On the motion to give official 
observer status to the Arafat group, the 
vote was 95 to 17. 

The United States, which puts up most 
of the money to run the world organiza- 
tion, and which has been shamelessly 
courting the African and Asian nations, 
has received in return nothing but 
contempt. 

Perhaps United Nations members re- 
call that the United States in 1966 sup- 
ported a clear violation of the United 
Nations Charter—by voting an embargo 
on trade with Rhodesia. 

The late Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson accurately called the U.N. action 
“bare-faced aggression, unprovoked and 
unjustified by a single legal or moral 
principle.” 

The United Nations Charter clearly 
specifies that an embargo can be imposed 
only if a nation is a threat to peace. 

Secretary of State Kissinger testified 
before the Senate Committee on Finance 
that Rhodesia is not a threat to world 
peace, although he supports the embargo. 

I cite my question and Secretary Kis- 
singer's reply, March 7, 1974: 

Senator Byrrp. In your judgment, is Rho- 
desia a threat to world peace? 

Secretary KISSINGER. No. 


So the United States itself helped lay 
the foundation for the reckless disre- 
gard of the Charter requirements voted 
by the militant majority this past month 
of November. 

The United States having itself dis- 
regarded the Charter is not an effective 
protester if others choose to follow her 
example. 

The time has come for those represent- 
ing the United States in the United Na- 
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tions to stand on principle; to cease try- 
ing to buy friendship. 

When the Republic of China was re- 
cently expelled from the U.N., of the 59 
U.N. members who voted to expel the 
Republic, all but 8 have been recipi- 
ents of U.S. aid. The total they have re- 
ceived amounts to some $47 billion. 

Even now our State Department is not 
willing to be frank. For example, in the 
argument against the expulsion of South 
Africa, it chose the devious route of 
basing its case on the assertion that 
South Africa could best be encouraged 
to change its internal policies by con- 
tinuing as a member of the United 
Nations. The fact is the U.N. has no right 
to interfere in the internal affairs of a 
member nation—unless that nation is a 
threat to peace. 

C. L. Sulzberger, the chief correspond- 
ent for the New York Times, reports the 
domestic policies of some of those coun- 
tries which voted to expel South Africa. 

“The black state of Uganda,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Sulzberger, “is involved in one 
of the weirdest, most cruel patterns of 
government brutality—chopping up op- 
ponents and feeding them to crocodiles.” 
Mr. Sulzberger observes that “this is not 
a lesser sin than South African segre- 
gation.” 

Mr. Sulzberger reports that Chad, 
which voted to oust South Africa some- 
times “buries Christians alive in ant 
hills.” 

If other examples are needed, what 
about Russia’s brutal invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia in 1968, or her action toward 
the Hungarians at an earlier date? 

Yes, the U.N. has forfeited world re- 
spect, even to the point that the Wash- 
ington Post, a liberal and international- 
ist publication, suggests that the United 
States should suspend its participation 
until there is a change of policy. 

The United States should demand, too, 
that the U.N. put its financial affairs in 
order and cease relying on the United 
States for such heavy contributions. 
Since the creation of the U.N. the United 
States has contributed some $4.7 billion. 

Of the 138 members in the United 
Nations, 92 have an outstanding debt of 
$204 million in back dues. The Soviet 
Union and its two member Republics of 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine owe $110 
million. 

The foreign aid authorization bill— 
which the Senate will consider tomor- 
row—provides a total of $194,000,000 for 
the U.N. This is an increase of $37,552,- 
000—or 24 percent. 

How can a 24-percent increase in funds 
for the United Nations be justified? 

Why should the United States reward 
the United Nations with an increase in 
its contribution? 

In my judgment, the wage earners of 
this country who pay the taxes will not 
welcome such an increased expenditure. 

I shall give the Senate an opportunity 
to express its view by presenting an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill, which 
will eliminate the proposed increase. 

Now is the time for the Senate to stand 
up and be counted. It can save American 
tax dollars and simultaneously send a 
signal to those who are prostituting the 
purposes of the U.N. 
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Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to S. 3394, the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. The amendment reads as 
follows: 

At end of bill, add new section as follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this Act, total contributions authorized here- 
in to the United Nations or to any segment 
or subdivision of this world organization shall 
not exceed $156,148,000. 


Mr. President, I send the amendment 
to the desk and ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial in the Washington Post of No- 
vember 14, 1974, entitled “Pretoria, the 
PLO and the U.N.” be printed in the 
Record; that an editorial by C. L. Sulz- 
berger, in the New York Times of No- 
vember 16, 1974, be printed in the Rec- 
orp; that an editorial in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch of November 16 be 
printed in the Record; that a column by 
William A. Rusher in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer be printed in the Record; that 
a column by Jeffry Hart in the Northern 
Virginia Daily of November 16 be printed 
in the Record; that a column by Vie Gold 
in the Washington Star-News of Novem- 
ber 19 be printed in the Record; that an 
editorial in the Wall Street Journal of 
November 20, entitled “Terrorism and 
the U.N.” be printed in the Record; that 
an editorial from the Richmond News 
Leader of November 18 be printed in the 
Recorp; that an editorial of the Northern 
Virginia Daily of November 20 be printed 
in the Recorp; tha’ a column by William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of 
the Hearst Newspapers, entitled “A Tri- 
umph for Terror’ be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I might say that all of these deal with 
the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 14, 1974] 
PRETORIA, THE PLO AND THE U.N. 

The United Nations General Assembly has 
done something indefensible, suspending 
South Africa because an Assembly majority 
wished to protest Pretoria’s internal policies. 
Very few states could pass the arbitrary, 
interventionist political test which the ma- 
jority applied to South Africa. What states 
have not, in the eyes of their adversaries, 
infringed on human rights or held on to 
territory not properly their own? The Soviet 
Union, for instance, has over time taken 
territory from some 15 of the 16 states it 
borders; it is, incontrovertibly, a police state. 
All too many African and Arab states practice 
at home policies of the grimmest and most 
repressive sort. It is a serious question, more- 
over, whether the Assembly’s hypocrisy and 
showboating will help or hurt the cause of 
racial justice in South Africa. Does the 
majority care? 

Needless to say, there is not the slightest 
justification in the U.N. Charter for the As- 
sembly’s action in suspending Pretoria for 
this current session. On the contrary, the 
fundamental principle of universality has 
been violated—the very principle which, 
many had hoped, had been confirmed once 
and for all by the seating of Peking. The 
United States and 21 other members yoted 
against suspension. We wonder, however, if 
the United States does not condone the 
Assembly action—and thereby encourage the 
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Assembly to use the same tactic again, per- 
haps next. against Israel—by continuing to 
participate in the work of this Assembly 
session. For the United States to suspend 
its participation until the principle of uni- 
versality had been reaffirmed would add sub- 
stance to its belief in that principle, as no 
speech or vote can. Self-suspension would 
no more amount to approval of South African 
apartheid than participation would amount 
to approval of, say, the slave trade in Saudi 
Arabia, The United States could continue 
its work in other branches of the United 
Nations. Such a step would be criticized by 
some other nations, and it would probably 
nourlsh—to the detriment of other American 
Interests—the neo-jsolationist current in 
American life. It would be, in short, a difficult 
and important decision. 

Meanwhile, students of international life 
can contemplate this spectacle: On one day 
the General Assembly removes the seat, and 
silences the voice and vote, of a duly con- 
stituted member, a sovereign state, whose 
domestic policies it professes to abhor. On 
the very next day, the same Assembly gives 
a hearing to the chief of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization—an outfit that is not 
content merely to object to the internal 
policies of another member and sovereign 
state, Israel, but actually challenges its very 
existence as a nation. For all that Yasser 
Arafat's speech yesterday was a distinct dis- 
appointment to those who hope he will con- 
tribute constructively to a Mideast settle- 
ment, we happen to believe it is better to 
impose upon the PLO the responsibility of 
operating within a political forum than to 
leave it with no perceived alternative to 
terror. The very same logic, however, should 
be applied to Pretoria. The PLO and Pretoria 
both have their respective places—the former 
as a guest, the latter as a member—in the 
General Assembly, and for exactly the same 
reason: so that they can better be held to 
the standards of responsibility and respecta- 
bility which, ideally, the international com- 
munity upholds. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 16, 1974] 
BENDING THE RULES OF THE U.N. 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris.—Twice this week the United Na- 
tions bent its traditions, if not its rules, first 
by inviting the head of a political movement, 
Yasir Arafat, to address its General Assembly 
as if he represented a government; and sec- 
ond by suspending South Africa's participa- 
tion in the current session. 

The chiefs of the Algerian, Cypriote and 
Mozambique guerrilla movements never were 
received—or even aspired to that honor. Yet 
Mr. Arafat staged a triumphant entry. A care- 
ful reading of the U.N, Charter shows no 
clause specifically barring participation— 
when invited—of a nonmember or a non- 
state, but it hasn’t occurred before. 

The case of South Africa is different al- 
though the two examples are implicitly re- 
lated. Both stem from the preponderant fact 
of today’s Assembly composition: a heavy 
majority of votes from the underdeveloped 
“third world,” actively endorsed (despite 
their own rivalry) by Russia and China. 

Gone are the days when, as with Korea, a 
strong pro-U.S. bloc could swing the interna- 
tional organization behind it. 

United States diplomacy in the third world 
has been proven politically bankrupt. 

American money helped put one after an- 
other former colony on its feet but Amer- 
ican policy sought to compose so many con- 
tradictations and was often so ineptly ex- 
pressed that its influence declined to virtu- 
ally nil, Thus, for example, we are today in 
the position of being disliked in varying 
degree by India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

There must be something wrong with our 
formulations if (while requesting more sid) 
50 many nations oppose us, China, by con- 
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trast, has deliberately courted Afro-Asian 
favor and, with slight expenditure, has made 
great headway. 

The United States opposition to Arafat's 
appearance at the U.N. came as no surprise 
because of our support for Israel. Washing- 
ton also opposed the Assembly’s suspension of 
South Africa. 

In that action the U.N. ignored its con- 
stitution, Article Five stipulates that a sus- 
pension must be recommended by the Secu- 
rity Council. This was not done with South 
Africa. Moreover, one must review the roll of 
moral offenders during the U.N.’s history in 
order to judge this action. 

I hasten to stress that, as anyone who has 
read my dispatches all these years must 
know, I have constantly opposed bigotry or 
racism in any form and specifically de- 
nounced Pretoria'’s policy of apartheid. 

Right now, nevertheless, the black state of 
Uganda (which sits in the Assembly) is in- 
volved in one of the weirdest, most cruel pat- 
terns of government brutality. Chopping up 
opponents and feeding them to crocodiles is 
not a lesser sin than South African segrega- 
tion. And Chad (which also voted) some- 
times buries Christians alive in anthills, 

When Stalin still ruled Russia, millions of 
its people were in prison camps or execution 
cellars. This was widely known even though 
Solzhenitsyn’s “Gulag Archipelago” had yet 
to be written. But Russia remained a pillar 
of the U.N. 

While thousands of Rumanians were dying 
along the fevered Danube-Black Sea canal, 
no one talked of “suspension.” After Russia 
and it allies invaded Czechoslovakia in 1968— 
or Britain, France and Israel invaded Egypt 
in 1956—they stayed in the U.N, without 
more than a tut-tut. 

Portugual ran a full-scale, three-pronged 
colonial war; Haiti was bullied by murderous 
tontons macoutes of Papa Doc Duvalier; and 
Indonesians (in 1965-66) slaughtered some 
350,000 to 500,000 “Communists” (mostly 
Chinese minority), sometimes playing foot- 
ball with their heads, All stayed in the 
United Nations. 

If an international organization intends to 
practice fair play—a basic objective of the 
U.N.—it should do so toward all. The dic- 
tates of a majority according to its prejudices 
one year should not automatically be em- 
bodied as a precedent for the future. 

It might have been wiser to postpone Mr. 
Arafat's speech until he had formed a gov- 
ernment in exile,” His global standing re- 
mains to be formalized and one may only 
pray (dubiously) that arguing his ¢ase be- 
fore the Assembly may lessen the possibility 
of another Middle East war. If such proves 
true, it will seem unfortunate that similar 
appearances weren’t encouraged for earlier 
de facto political leaders, 

To “suspend” South Africa is unfair emo- 
tionalism and as segregationist on a world 
scale as the silly, cruel discrimination that 
country practices at home. Above all, it was 
not only illogical to oust the Pretorla Goy- 
ernment at a moment when it is showing 
serious signs of reform but blatantly unjust 
in terms of all other transgressors, past and 
present, who have smilingly kept and still 
keep their seats in so-called respectability’s 
greatest club. 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Nov. 16, 1974] 


HITLER AND THE UN 


If the spectacle at the United Nations this 
week did not shock and disgust many Amer- 
icans, then Americans have become too jaded 
by varied atrocities to be shocked and dis- 
gusted by anything. 

There was Yasir Arafat, the Palestinian 
terrorist leader, being whisked from Kennedy 
International Airport to the UN headquar- 
ters in a helicopter of the United States 
Army. Yasir Arafat and his entourage of 
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nomadic gunmen being protected by more 
than 1,000 American security officers, fed- 
eral and local, 

This is the same Yasir Arafat who has 
been accused of giving the orders to the 
Black September thugs who murdered Amer- 
ican Ambassador Cleo A. Noel, American 
charge d'affaires George C. Moore, and Bel- 
gian charge d'affaires Guy Eid in the Saudi 
Arablan embassy at Khartoum, the Sudan, 
on March 2, 1973. Do we forget so soon? Do 
a fresh shave and flowery rhetoric make a 
statesman of a pistol-packing desert rat? 

Accompanying Arafat were three guards 
who actually participated in the Khartoum 
Slaughter of the unarmed diplomats, accord- 
ing to The London Evening Standard. The 
State Department has confirmed that at 
least one of the guards—Farouk Al Husseini 
—was in Khartoum at the time of the slay- 
ings, but the department said it did not 
have evidence that Husseini participated in 
the crime, 

During his rambling 90-minute oration, 
Arafat sought to portray himself as a fear- 
less fighter for an oppressed people rather 
than as a wanton terrorist. It is true to an ex- 
tent that one man’s terrorist is another 
man’s freedom figher, and vice versa. But a 
guerrilla foray against enemy defense instal- 
lations is one thing; the slaughter of diplo- 
mats, Olympic athletes, and schoolchildren 
is quite another, Arafat and his gang have 
defield their cause by their selection of the 
weak and the innocent as targets. 

The UN General Assembly exhibited once 
again its own moral degeneration by accord- 
ing Arafat a warm greeting, including a 
standing ovation and all the protocol nor- 
mally reserved for heads of state. Arafat's 
message was clearly and uncompromisingly 
revyanchist: he would restore the Palestine 
that existed before 1948 and destroy the ex- 
isting Jewish state, 

Yet, it was the United Nations that de- 
cided in the aftermath of World War II and 
the Nazi holocaust that the historic Jewish 
aspiration for statehood ought to be hon- 
ored. Palestinian Jews and the surviving 
remnants of European Jewry thus were given 
their state of Israel. with the partition of 
Palestine. For Palestinian Arabs there re- 
mains a nation today; it is called Jordan. 

All signs are that a UN now controlled by 
an Afro-Asian-Arab-Communist coalition 
whose ranks have been swollen by admis- 
sion of many so-called “emerging” nations 
(many of them dictatorships) would side 
with Arafat in the desire that the UN-aided 
creation of Israel be repealed. This aim very 
likely could not be realized by actions short 
of a second holocaust for the Jewish people. 
It must be an especially bitter pill for a 
people that looked to the United Nations for 
moral leadership after Adolph Hitler to 
realize that the enemy has now become... 
the United Nations. 


[From the Philadelphia Engutrer]} 


Waso Nexps It, ANywax?: THEU.N, Has Room 
FoR THE PLO—Bvur Nor SOUTH AFRICA 


(By William A, Rusher) 


If I were the government of South Africa, 
I would be sorely tempted to respond to the 
recent vote of the U. N. General Assembly, 
barring South Africa from voting or partici- 
pating in this Assembly session, by withdraw- 
ing from the world organization altogether 
and telling it to go jump in the conveniently 
adjacent East River. 

It is a constant source of amazement to 
me how seriously the U. N. appears to be 
taken by various grown-up countries that 
ought to know better. 

Since approximately 1960, when it was 
taken over by the so-called “Third World” 
as a result of a heavy influx of new ex-co- 
lonial nations that had sprung up in Africa, 
the U. N. has served largely as a source of 
comfortable and remunerative employment 
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for various lucky politicians who have out- 
grown the delights of Addis Ababa and 
Ougadougou. 

Yet, save in a handful of the world’s really 
important capitals, it is often seriously sup- 
posed, even by mature governments and 
peoples like those of South Africa, that the 
“deliberations” and votes of this comedic 
extravaganza really matter. 

I can understand why the citizens of, say, 
Chad or Yemen might be favorably impressed 
with an organization willing to treat them 
as recognizable countries. 

And I can certainly see the utility of the 
organization from the standpoint of some- 
body like Yasir Arafat, who is desperately 
seeking recognition and national status for 
his refugee Palestinians. But why on earth 
should any substantial existing government 
give a hoot what the U. N. does or says? 

The latest and zaniest habit into which 
this little forum has fallen is withholding 
or withdrawing diplomatic recognition from 
sovereign governments, and/or conferring it 
on various guerrilla movements, depending 
on whether it happens to like them, 

Thus the government of Rhodesia has 
never been admitted to the U.N. at all, 
though it presides over one of the pleasant- 
est and (for blacks and whites alike) most 
prosperous regions in all Africa, And the 
government of the Republic of China or 
Taiwan was summarily dis-recognized in Oc- 
tober 1971, despite the fact that its popula- 
tion of over 14 million people (larger than 
that of three-fourths of all U.N. members) 
enjoys a level of democracy, let alone pros- 
perity, exceeded in the Far East only by 
Japan, 

Also, it is quite likely that before long 
the Talleyrands of East 43rd St., will recog- 
nize something called the Government of 
Namibia—though it will have to be a gov- 
ernment in exile, since South West Africa 
(which is Namibia’s real name) is currently 
administered by the Republic of South Af- 
rica, 

And it is by no means impossible that one 
of these days the U.N. will declare Puerto 
Rico independent of the United States, and 
accredit as its representatives the spokesmen 
of the Puerto Rican independence movement, 
which regularly polls 3 or 4 percent in ref- 
erendums on whether the islanders want to 
cut their ties with Uncle Sam, 

Some while back, Indonesia for some rea- 
son—I forget what—pulled out of the U.N. 
altogether, and stayed out for several years. 
Switzerland has never bothered to join, Yet 
the sun rises quite regularly over these 
lovely lands, and life goes on. South Africa 
would do well to consider their example. 

Of course I realize that it is useful, both 
to South Africa and to its noisy tormentors 
in the U.N., to have a comfortable lounge or 
bar where certain little—shall we say?—ar- 
rangements can be entered into, even while 
the yakking is still going on in the General 
Assembly upstairs, But is that really worth 
the appearance of importance that South 
Africa, by seeming to care about the U.N, 
confers on its antics? I seriously doubt it. 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Nov. 16, 1974] 
DECLINE OF THE UN 


(By Jeffrey Hart) 

The United Nations—an armed citadel in 
its New York headquarters since it invited 
Yasir Arafat and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization to participate in the General 
Assembly debate on Palestine—at one time 
was & supreme touchstone of political virtue 
in the United States. It sometimes seemed 
as if decency itself required reverence for 
the UN as if only retrograde types attacked 
it. But, to quote John Miivon. “Oh how fallen, 
how changed -" The UN may indeed 
continue for awhile to occupy its luxurious 
premises by the East River in Manhattan. Its 
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valued technical services may continue. But 
the General Assembly, that erstwhile parlia- 
ment of man, has lost most of its political 
and all of its moral clout. 

The sudden decline began around 1960. 
At that time, Third World nations gained 
a majority in the General Assembly and be- 
gan passing resolutions against the West in 
general and against Israel in particular. From 
that moment on, the UN ceased to be a 
sacred object in American political life. 

It was indeed a spectacular falling-off. 
During the decade following World War II, 
public references to the UN as “the last best 
hope of man” were virtually obligatory for 
American politicians and publicists. All this 
transcended partisanship. Dwight Eisen- 
hower and Adlai Stevenson, Richard Nixon 
and John Kennedy competed with one an- 
other In their paeans to the UN, People like 
Chester Powles, Christian Herter and Norman 
Cousins led the choir in assorted hymns. 

CAME THE DESCENT 

But then the curtain descended. If the 
UN is mentioned in either the Democratic 
or the Republican platform in 1976, I would 
be much surprised. 

Since the early 1960s, the UN General 
Assembly has presented to us a virtual 
Rake’s Progress of political degeneration. 
Recent lopsided votes on the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization, on the expulsion of 
South Africa and Taiwan, may make the 
front pages but they hardly exhaust the tale 
of absurdity. 

Not that many people are aware for exam- 
ple that last year's General Assembly ap- 
proved by a vote of 105-5, a real squeaker, a 
report of its Committee on Colonialism de- 
manding independence for Puerto Rico, 
There exists no sign, however, that any such 
position has much support in... Puerto 
Rico. 

In the 1972 Puerto Rican elections, the 
Independence Party, advocating dependence, 
received a thundering 4 per cent of the vote. 
The other parties, none of them for inde- 
pendence got the other 96. Unlike most of 
the nations voting on the questions in the 
UN, Puerto Rico actually holds free elections, 
has a free press, rights of assembly, organiza- 
tion and so on. The sole effect of the UN vote 
was to give a spurious legitimacy to the small 
terrorist faction now launching an interna- 
tional campaign for Puerto Rican Independ~ 
ence, and claming responsibility for setting 
off five powerful bomb blasts in New York 
on October 27. The General Assembly is thus 
functioning as a catalyst for violence on 
the part of a tiny faction. 

On September 30, the General Assembly 
voted 98 to 23 against seating the South 
African delegation, the U.S. voting No. Now, 
it does not escape notice that of those vot- 
ing against seating South Africa, many of 
them were the same people who used to 
argue that the UN had to admit China since 
it “existed,” and since it was better to in- 
clude nations than to exclude them. It would 
take a poet with the skills of Dante to give 
adequate characterization to the hypocrisy 
prevailing in the UN, 

If more American citizens could actually 
pay a visit to the auditorium in which the 
General Assembly holds its conclaves, well, 
consciousness would be raised. After an hour 
there, you develop an irresistible urge to take 
a shower, a moral sensation that somehow 
translates itself into a physical one. Soviet 
delegates arise, stride to the podium, and 
deliver solemn orations on the desirability 
of “cultural freedom” and “human rights.” 
Much applause. African delegates, from 
places where racial warfare is unremitting, 
arise to denounce racial prejudice. When a 
delegate tires of this, he can always go on 
an anti-American rhetorical rampage. 

ABOUT TIME 

It is certainly high time that the 

shreds of moral 


last 
legitimacy be withdrawn 
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from this body. Fortunately, the method is 
simple, and would not at all affect the tech- 
nical agencies of the UN, which do perform 
valuable service. It would not even affect 
the General Assembly as a “forum,” for what- 
ever limited value it has as such, 

If the United States announced that, 
henceforth, its delegate would no longer 
vote in the General Assembly, that body 
woulc lose whatever resonance it still pos- 
sesses. By participating in these votes, we 
almost single-handedly endow them with 
what legitimacy they retain. 

By participating in a vote on Puerto Rican 
independence or on the expulsion of South 
Africa, we suggest that places like Uganda, 
Albania, Togo, and Chad have a legitimate 
voice of some sort in the determination of 
our foreign policies and the disposition of our 
national interest. 

The UN General Assembly has become a 
farce, a moral affront, and, to the extent that 
it is still taken seriously, it has become a 
menace, We should continue to sit there, and 
participate in its debates. But when the vot- 
ing commences, we should not vote yes or 
no, and we should not abstain. We should 
register as "not voting.” That, I think, would 
do it. 

As a fine alternative, we should embrace 
the suggestion of President Idi Amin of 
Uganda that the UN move permanently to 
his country. 


[From the Star-News, Nov. 19, 1974] 
THE UNITED NATIONS FARE 
(By Vic Gold) 


Much like the Watergate revelations, the 
depths of legal and moral idiocy to which the 
U.N. General Assembly is capable of descend- 
ing seem bottomless, 

Thus, in one typical U.N, week, South 
Africa is suspended from participation, while 
Yasir Arafat, complete with pistol, is exalted 
at the podium of world peace and under- 
standing. 

Once the U.N.'s destractors spoke disparag- 
ingly of the General Assembly as “a mere 
debating society.” In the fullness of time, 
that line has proved to be an undeserved as- 
persion on mere debating societies. 

For all their shortcomings, it can be said 
of debating societies that they abide by sin- 
gle-standard rules of civilized discourse. No 
self-respecting society—or should we say, no 
society deserving respect—would simultane- 
ously exclude a legitimate member from its 
premises and provide a platform for a non- 
member whose credentials for entry include 
the indiscriminate use of terror to make a 
point, 

There was also a time, in the not-too-dis- 
tant past, when the standard rhetoric of the 
liberal establishment glowingly described the 
U.N, as “the world’s last best hope for 
peace.” Significantly, that phrase hasn’t been 
heard much in recent years. Small comfort: 
Even the bloated rhetoric of utopian liberal- 
ism has its limits. 

Not, however, the double-standard rhetoric 
of the U.N. General Assembly. 

Consider the assembly’s dual handiwork 
last week. First, that suspension of the South 
African delegation from the current session 
on grounds specifically prohibited by terms 
of the U.N, Charter, i.e., the applicution of 
standards for entry which constitute inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of a member 
state. 

Then, having pronounced moral judgment 
on South Africa, members of the assembly 
majority—which, of course, include nations 
that countenance slavery in both its ancient 
and modern totalitarian forms—went on to 
greet Arafat, the gun-carrying terrorist lead- 
er, as one report had it, “like a conquering 
hero,” 

Indeed, back-to-back within a single week's 
span, Pretoria’s suspension and the PLO 
leader's exaltation represented a new low in 
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General Assembly irresponsibility, Though 
not, let me predict, the ultimate low as far 
as the interests of the United States are 
concerned, 

That should come anywhere in three to ten 
sessions from now, when the same assembly 
majority votes to suspend the U.S, delegation 
on grounds of racial discrimination and re- 
pression in our domestic affairs—as such 
matters are uniquely viewed and defined by 
the adulators of Yasir Arafat. 

An outlandish prospect? Not at all. In fact, 
given current trends, a likely one, 

The precedent for arbitrary and capricious 
suspension having been established in the 
South African case, what in the world—in 
the Third World, if you will—should inhibit 
the legal and moral idiots who comprise the 
assembly majority from applying the same 
standards to this country? 

Oh no, you say. They wouldn't dare. After 
all, the United States is the U.N.'s single 
largest financial patron, and we wouldn't put 
up with it. Wed cut off their funds. Ask 
them to pack up and leave, They know that. 

But then, considering the acquiescence of 
the US. delegation to last week’s develop- 
ments, why should they? 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 20, 1974] 
TERRORISM AND THE UN 


Word is finally getting out that some na- 
tions, Israel and South Africa among them, 
can't get a fair trial at the United Nations. 
The current General Assembly President, Al- 
gerian Foreign Minister Abdelazziz Boute- 
flika, has been criticized for a series of one- 
sided rulings last week, notably the suspen- 
sion of South Africa from the Assembly, lim- 
itations on Israel's right to speak in the “Pal- 
estine Question” debate, and the awarding 
of head-of-state honors to Palestine guerrilla 
chief Yasir Arafat. 

We, on the contrary, feel some sense of 
gratitude of Mr. Bouteflika. He is single-han- 
dedly dramatizing the extent to which the 
UN's original high hopes and purposes have 
been compromised. And a realistic view of the 
UN’s limitations is vital to American policy. 

The dashing 39-year-old Mr. Bouteflika 
personifies the Arab-African coalition in the 
General Assembly. Thanks to a combination 
of oil money and Third World moral suasion, 
this bloc delivers at least 70 votes in that 138- 
member body on almost anything that 
strikes its fancy. Most of these recent deci- 
sions were probably illegal by international 
law and UN procedure, but that is just quib- 
bling. The important point is the major con- 
stitutional change this bloc has brought 
about in the U.N, It has produced a new 
sort of bicameral hypocrisy. 

In the process, the General Assembly is 
changing the definition of a phenomenon the 
rest of us persist in calling “terrorism.” Mr. 
Arafat knew his audience at the UN, and we 
are grateful to him, too, for spelling out just 
what was going on. “The difference between 
the revolutionary and the terrorist,” he said, 
“lies in the reason for which each fights. For 
whoever stands by a just cause and fights for 
the freedom and liberation of his land from 
the inyaders, the settlers and the colonialists, 
cannot possibly be called terrorist. . . . Many 
of you who are here in the Assembly Hall 
were considered terrorists.” 

By reasoning current at the UN, the very 
fact a ‘“settler-colonial regime” exists 
amounts to aggression and oppression, and 
therefore anything it does is the real terror- 
ism, 

But “national liberation movements” fight 
in self-defense and therefore have carte 
blanche to struggle “by any means at their 
disposal” (to quote a General Assembly reso- 
lution of November 30, 1970). This language 
is in the draft of the Palestine resolution 
that the Arab countries will most likely ask 
the General Assembly to adopt at the end of 
this week. 
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Some Western diplomats may argue half- 
heartedly that such struggle would be lim- 
ited by the principles of the United Nations, 
but the Palestinians have already answered 
that. In yesterday morning’s attack on Beit 
Shean, the guerrillas showed that their right 
to struggle includes the attempt to take hos- 
tages in civilian apartment buildings. This 
sort of incident used to be considered beyond 
the pale, but we are confident that in the 
course of this week's General Assembly de- 
bate, the marvelously flexible Third World 
logic will manage to read it into the UN 
charter. 

The end result will be to show for all to see 
that the UN has forsaken its early, noble am- 
bitions to be an instrument of peace and has 
chosen instead to embrace the foulest means 
of political struggle. Its already demoralized 
bureaucracy will not be able to conceal that 
fact from the world at large and this in turn 
could have serious consequences for some 
of the technical work it performs—through 
the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
World Health Organization, for example— 
which does have value. 

This is a chastening outcome for the 
United States, which did so much to bring 
the institution into being. The UN expresses 
hopes important to mankind, hopes of a uni- 
versal world body, devoted to peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. Even though these high 
hopes have never been met in the body's his- 
tory, their power has enabled the U.S. to use 
the UN as an instrument of largely positive 
policies, But with the UN itself flouting its 
principles, denying universal membership, 
and sanctioning violence for “correct” pur- 
poses, any constructive use becomes increas- 
ingly doubtful. 

The U.S. is contributing nearly $60 million 
to the current UN budget, some 25% of the 
total. It might be time to consider in all seri- 
ousness whether this money would be better 
spent buying food for starving Third World 
masses. If the General Assembly is going to 
abandon peacekeeping and support terrorism 
there is no reason why it should do so on 4 
U.S. allowance. 

[From the Richmond News Leader, 
Nov. 18, 1974] 


THE BARREL OF A GUN 


The Palestine Liberation Organization sub- 
scribes to Chairman Mao’s dictum that power 
comes from the barrel of a gun. Perhaps the 
PLO is correct. 

First, the Arab states decreed that the PLO 
should speak at the United Nations for the 
Palestinian people. Then the UN General As- 
sembly invited Yasir Arafat, leader of the 
PLO, to present the Palestinian case, So it 
goes at the UN, where a few years back dele- 
gates debated ways to counter terrorism. Now 
they have elected to reward it. Collecting 
that reward was the unlikely Arafat—a 
plump opportunist whom no one took seri- 
ously a decade ago. 

Emotions ran high when Arafat addressed 
the General Assembly, Supporters of Israel 
turned out massively in New York, Surely 
President Ford and congressional leaders in 
Washington received the message: Israel is 
not entirely alone in the world. 

Arafat's odd, theatrical performance was 
designed to give the impression of modera- 
tion. To believe him, one must belleve that 
the PLO is simply an altruistic body devoted 
to the brotherhood of man, But Yasir giveth, 
and Yasir taketh away: “I come bearing an 
olive branch and a gun. Do not let the olive 
branch fall from my hand. Do not let the 
olive branch fall from my hand.” Which is to 
say that the olive branch may fall from his 
hand, and the gun will not. 

Other Arafat statements are equally stern 
stuff. He has come close to predicting war 
with Israel on several occasions. And, in a 
revealing interview with Oriana Fallaci, pub- 
lished last week in The New Republic, he 
said: 
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This war has just started. We are just be- 
ginning to get ready for what will be a long, 
long war, a war that will run for generations. 
» +» What you should have asked is: How 
long can the Israeli go on? We shall never 
stop until we can go back home and Israel is 
destroyed, The alliance of the Arab world 
will make this possible. We don’t want peace, 
we want victory. Peace for us means Israel's 
destruction and nothing else. What you call 
peace is peace for Israel, and for the im- 
perialists. For us it is shame and injustice. 
We shall fight on to victory. Even for decades, 
for generations if necessary. 

That is hardly the statement of a man 
who lives by the olive branch. But Arafat’s 
diatribe does get at the nub of the problem— 
the problem of land. The Palestinians be- 
lieve that with the connivance of a West con- 
sumed with guilt because of the Nazi holo- 
caust, the Israelis stole their land, Claims to 
the land which now is Israel date back to 
biblical times, and the claims are compli- 
cated. Yet the Israell claim is as good as any. 

Arafat's reception at the UN tightens the 
pressure on Israel. Arabs comprise 3 percent 
of the world’s population. They possess 16 
percent of the votes in the UN General As- 
sembly, and they have access to many more. 
They inhabit 15 percent of the earth’s sur- 
face, control 60 percent of the world’s known 
oll reserves, and sit on a seemingly unlimited 
supply of cash. That oll and that money have 
shifted the balance of world diplomacy 
against Israel, and the possibility that she 
will be ejected from the UN grows stronger 
each day. 

The economic strain of maintaining the 
Israeli citizen-army is tremendous. Yet that 
army stands strong—and motivated. Those 
who underestimate Israel will do so at their 
peril. So perhaps the heroes of Munich and 
Maalot must learn again—and again, and 
again—that power does indeed comie from the 
barrel of a gun. 

[From the Northern Virginia Daily, 
Nov, 20, 1974] 


BASTARDIZING THE U.N. CHARTER 


In.a recent issue of his Washington “Ex- 
clusive,” Fulton Lewis III made this as- 
sertion: “The United Nations has sunk to 
new depths of irresponsibility.” Throughout 
its 29-year history, Mr. Lewis said, the UN 
has shown itself to be an “irresponsible, far- 
cical, pathetically inept and morally bank- 
rupt organization, which deserves neither our 
respect nor our financial support.” 

Whatever the UN started out to be—and 
no one questions its lofty purposes—the or- 
ganization soon got bogged down in a 
morass of inconsistent, self-serving political 
maneuvers by which individual member 
states denied justice in favor of nationalistic 
opportunism. 

The list is long and can be documented. 
Outstanding among the UN’s non-successes 
was the rape of Hungary in 1956, when the 
troops of Soviet Russia irvaded Hungary 
on & massive scale to enforce on her a gov- 
ernment completely subservient to the 
Kremlin. The UN did nothing while the 
sovereignty of a member state was violated 
by another member state. 

The invasion of Czechoslovakia by Soviet 
troops in 1968, to crush a move toward demo- 
cratic liberalization by the Czech govern- 
ment, was a more recent example of UN in- 
eptitude. Again, the UN stood by and did 
nothing. 

The UN Security Council ruling in late 
1966 which branded the little African nation 
of Rhodesia “a threat to world peace”. was 
utterly ridiculous. 

The action, in 1971, in which Nationalist 
China (one of the UN's founding nations) 
was custed from UN membership, at the time 
Communist China was accepted, was an- 
other blot on the UN's tarnished record for 
which there was no valid justification. 

The UN Charter limits membership to 
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“peace-loving nations.” It must have been 
difficult, even for the most insouciant na- 
tions, to reconcile this blatant favoritism in 
accepting Peking’s membership after having 
just prior to that labeled Red China an “in- 
ternational outlaw.” 

Just several weeks ago the UN added a new 
laurel to its non-illustrious record when the 
General Assembly overrode a Security Coun- 
cil veto to bar South Africa from exercising 
a member's right to speak in General Assem- 
bly debate and to vote in the Assembly or its 
committees. The reason: because a group of 
newly emerged black African nations, sup- 
ported by the Arab nations, disapproved of 
the South African policy of apartheid. 

This brings us up to the UN’s crowning 
achievement of last week centered around 
the appearance of the Palestinian leader 
Yasir Arafat, 

We felt that the appearance of Arafat be- 
fore the General Assembly was justified be- 
cause, insofar as the Arab world is con- 
cerned, he is the spokesman for the Palestin- 
ian Liberation Organization, which in turn 
presumes to speak for the several million 
Palestinians in the Mideast. 

The world cannot continue to sweep the 
Palestinian question under the rug. It is a 
key point in any Mideast solution. This being 
the case, if a lasting peace in the Mideast Is 
the universal objective, it would seem that a 
UN forum was the proper place to hear all 
sides of the matter. 

It was not the fact that Arafat was invited 
to present the Palestinian side that we found 
objectionable. Where else could it be more 
effectively done than a UN forum? 

What did bother us was the obsequious, 
ingratiating treatment given this revolution- 
ary by UN officials. Arafat received all of the 
pomp and circumstance usually reserved for 
heads of state. 

But, so far as we know, no head of state 
ever appeared before the General Assembly 
armed, as did Arafat, who arrived attired in 
his traditional Arab headdress and around 
his waist a holstered pistol. 

His appearance, which in his own words 
symbolized “bearing an olive branch and a 
freedom fighter's gun,” was hardly the fitting 
approach to peace-loving nations, and was 
an inappropriate arrogance which under nor- 
mal circumstances should be enough to turn 
off possible converts. 

But, if this show of insolent haughtiness 
ruffied the feathers of UN officiaidom we have 
heard nothing about it. 

The Arafat confrontation turned out to be 
an unfortunate violation of appropriate 
decorum on his part. We hope that if the 
PLO leader is invited back again he will be 
told to leave his guns at home. 

At some point, the antics of the UN must 
be weighed by the responsible, “peace- 
loving” members such as the U.S. All too 
often what occurs in the UN General Assem- 
bly constitutes an embarrassment to the 
U.S., sometimes amounting almost to an 
affront to our national dignity. 

And, for this we ante-up 40 percent of the 
UN budget each year. 


[From the Hearst newspapers, 
Nov. 17, 1974] 
A TRIUMPH For TERROR 
(By William Randolph Hearst) 

New Yorn.—The formally invited appear- 
ance of Yasir Arafat before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly this week was a nau- 
seating spectacle for all of us who can re- 
call the lofty ideais proclaimed in San Fran- 
cisco when the world organization was 
founded there nearly 30 years ago. 

One picture summed up the whole sick- 
ening scene here last Wednesday. It was the 
picture of Arafat, top emissary of Middie 
East terrorism, clasping his hands above his 
head like a triumphant pugilist while a ma- 
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jority of the General Assembly delegates 
gave him a standing ovation. 

It was indeed a moment of historic tri- 
umph for the sinister man recently selected 
by the Arab countries as official national 
spokesman for the Palestinian refugees. It 
aiso was & new low in shame for the UN, 
whose every precept of peace through rea- 
sonable dialogue had notoriously been vio- 
lated by its murderous guest. 

Arafat’s lengthy speech before the UN was 
hailed in some quarters as surprisingly low- 
key and moderate. In some ways it was. He 
didn't, after all, blow up any planes at Ken- 
nedy Airport, nor kidnap and hold for ran- 
som anybody while he was in town, nor 
call for the complete destruction of Israel— 
the original aim of the Fedayeen in his Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

No, not that, All he demanded was Is- 
rael’s replacement by a Palestine state in 
which Moslems, Jews and Christians the- 
oretically would live happily together under 
his concept of Arab justice. He was deliber- 
ately vague on how this outrageously im- 
possible idea might be realized. Neverthe- 
less it was applauded by his supporters as a 
statesmanlike pronouncement. 

Arafat, his pudgy cheeks shaved for a 
change, obviously agreed with them. What 
he was holding in one hand, he said, was “an 
Olive branch.” With unbelievable audacity, 
he pictured his proposal as a kind of noble 
concession, 

The true colors of the terrorist leader, 
however, were simultaneously revealed. He 
gave a grim warning of intensified guerriila 
horrors by declaring that in his other hand 
he held a “freedom fighter’s gun.” “Do not 
let the olive branch fall, he sald ominously. 

Close-up photographs later revealed that 
the speaker was, indeed, wearing a holster 
on his belt which may or may not have held 
a pistol. His aides claimed variously that he 
was unarmed or that the holster was for his 
familiar dark glasses, Photographers at the 
scene insisted they knew a pistol holder 
when they saw one, however fieetingly. 

Whether he was lugging a pistol when ad- 
dressing what is supposed to be a world peace 
organization really is immaterial. The con- 
summiate gall inherent in his speech proved 
he is fully capable of such an act, 

Some statesmanship! Some moderation! 
Arafat in actuality called for what would 
amount to the dissolution of Israel, whose 
existence was created and guaranteed by the 
UN—a point underscored in the Icy rebuttal 
speech by the Israeli chief delegate, Yosef 
Tekoah. Never, said Tekoah, would Israel per- 
mit the establishment of PLO authority in 
any part of Palestine. 

It was like the celebrated case of an irre- 
sistible force colliding head on with an im- 
movable body, and Arafat obviously had an- 
ticipated this. In his speech he foresaw the 
looming possibility of a fifth Middie East war, 
which he said could end in nuclear destruc- 
tion. 

More to the point, and significantly reveal- 
ing what the UN has become, the terrorist 
leader hinted that Israel may well be sus- 
pended from UN membership—as South 
Africa was earlier in the week by a 91-22 vote 
in the General Assembly. 

And thereby hangs a tale whose telling is 
crucial if the degeneration of the UN is to 
be understood fully. When the UN was 
founded its General Assembly was formed of 
countries supposedly all dedicated to the 
same principles of humanitarian cooperation. 
Each member, regardless of size, was given an 
equal vote. 

Today the General Assembly has 138 mem- 
ber nations. More and more, over the years, 
gang-ups by smaller and underdeveloped 
countries of the so-called Third World have 
been forcing actions which serve purely per- 
sonal interests by combining their voting 
strength—even when some such actions not 
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only violate UN ideals but its operational 
rules; 

That is what happened this week when the 
African bloc, justifiably angry at South 
Africa's continuing Apartheid racial injustice, 
finally succeeded in effectively barring that 
country from UN participation by a tricky 
circumvention of the rules. In exchange for 
Arab bloc support, the Africans on Wednes- 
day rose to cheer and applaud Arafat. 

Today’s UN General Assembly, in point of 
fact, is being largely run for the special in- 
terests of the Third World bloc. This means, 
biuntly, that the developed nations which 
originally conceived and largely support the 
UN financially, can be and often are at the 
mercy of the underdeveloped and irresponsi- 
ble. 

The Arafat UN spectacle, conceivably, 
might be viewed as a nightmare joke show- 
ing how far the world organization has been 
led astray by its preponderance of small 
countries jealous of the big power democ- 
racies. 

It could—if the current events weren't so 
tragically serious and threatening to world 
stability. At the very least, all the painfully 
achieved progress by Secretary of State Kis- 
singer toward compromise in the Mideast has 
been thrown out of kilter and an indignant 
Israel rendered more suspicious, wary and 
more politically united than ever. 

Most important is the new kind of shame 
the UN has heaped upon itself. By inviting 
Yasir Arafat to speak with all the trappings 
of a bead of state, the UN in effect put the 
stamp of its international approval on ter- 
rorism., 

The sickening prestige accorded to Arafat 
inevitably and automatically has placed 
world peace in grave new peril. 

Personally, I am just about fed up with 
the entire UN organization. It is simply too 
much when a guerrilla goon like Arafat, who 
has no formal standing in the UN whatever, 
can get up before the body and confidently 
threaten to have it oust a veteran member if 
it doesn’t bow to his ultimatums. 

When bunches of Third World nations with 
no regard for the legally drawn charter gang 
up and start purging properly admitted UN 
members because they don’t like their do- 
mestic policies—then a reassessment of Gen- 
eral Assembly voting power and procedures is 
due. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement that I made on the floor of the 
Senate on June 8, 1973, dealing with the 
United Nations, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LEGAL IMPORTATION OF CHROME AND NICKEL 
FROM RHODESIA 

Mr, Harry F., Brrp, Jz. Mr. President, the 
press reports today that the United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr. John 
H. Scali, stated yesterday that the United 
States is in “open violation of international 
law” in allowing the importation of Rho- 
desian chrome and nickel. 

Mr. President, I think that perhaps Am- 
bassador Scali has been affected by the rare- 
fied atmosphere of the penthouse apartment 
he has in the Waldorf Towers in New York 
City. 

Mr. Scal! went on, according to the news 
report, to say that because the United Na- 
tions Security Council resolution in 1966 had 
ordered an economic boycott of Rhodesia it 


was “legally binding on the United States.” 
Mr. President, let us explore that a little 


bit. The United Nations did decree sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia. 

The President of the United States at that 
time, Lyndon B. Johnson, in 1967, acting on 
his own, without consultation with Congress, 
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put into effect economic sanctions against 
that nation. The economic sanctions are in 
effect today, with one exception: the Con- 
gress of the United States adopted legisla- 
tion which stated that the importation of a 
strategic material from a non-Communist 
country could not be denied if the same 
strategic material was being imported from 
a Communist country. 

That legislation passed the Senate of the 
United States. It passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It was approved by the Congress 
of the United States, it was signed into law 
by the President of the United States. There 
has been a court test brought by various 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
seeking to have that law nullified. The 
courts have upheld what the Congress of the 
United States did. 

So, Congress, acting on a matter affecting 
our own national interest, and taking the 
steps prescribed under the Constitution, en- 
acted legislation which is now a part of the 
law of our Nation. 

One would think that the American Am- 
bassador to the United Nations would feel 
an obligation to support the laws of our 
Nation. One would think the Ambassador to 
the United Nations would have an obligation 
to support the duly enacted laws—laws en- 
acted by Congress, signed by the President, 
and approved by the courts. But now we find 
him making speeches in New York, saying 
that the U.S. Congress acted illegally. Non- 
sense, 

Yes, I think Mr. Scali has been affected by 
the rarefied atmosphere of that magnificent 
penthouse apartment that the Government 
of the United States furnishes him in the 
Waldorf Towers in New York City. 

It is interesting to note that the tax- 
payers of the United States pay a rent of 
$33,000 a year for that apartment in the 
Waldorf, for the American Ambassador to 
live there. Well, we want the American Am- 
bassador to have good quarters. But we do 
not want him to be affected by the rarefied 
atmosphere that he finds himself in when 
he gets into such luxurious and sumptuous 
quarters. 

He says the Security Council decision is 
legally binding on the United States. What 
he is saying is that the U.S. Congress must 
subordinate itself to any acts taken by the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

He must know that that is not correct. 
If he does not know it is not correct, he 
should read the laws and understand the 
Constitution of our Nation. 

Congress did not turn over to the United 
Nations the right to determine what laws 
Congress can and cannot make. Yes, I think 
the American Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions should represent the people of the 
United States and uphold the laws of the 
United States while he is an Ambassador, 
rather than inaccurately to condemn Con- 
gress and condemn the President, who signed 
the bill into law. 

Another aspect worth considering is that 
the legislation which the American Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Scali, condemns was approved by 
Members of Congress from 46 of the 50 States. 
Senators and Representatives from 46 of the 
50 States taken together supported the legis- 
lation which Ambassador Scali says is illegal. 
Congress did not turn over to Ambassador 
Scali the determination of what is legal and 
what is illegal. 

I happen to be a supporter of the United 
Nations. I returned to San Francisco in 1945, 
when the United Nations was being formed. 
I came back from the Pacific—Okinawa—as a 
naval officer. I held high hopes that the world 
organization being formed in 1945 in San 
Francisco would bring about world peace. 

Things have changed greatly since then. At 
that time 51 nations were members of the 
United Nations, all of them having a long 
history of established government. Now, 182 
nations are members, most of them having 
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had very little experience in self-government, 
and very few of them being in a position to 
attempt to tell the rest of the nations of the 
world how to handle their own problems. 

Be that as it may, it is discouraging to me 
when the American Ambassador to the 
United Nations makes a public speech in 
New York, saying that Congress acted ille- 
gally in passing legislation affecting its own 
domestic problems, its own domestic needs, 

The first obligation of the Congress of the 
United States is to the people of the United 
States. The first obligation of our Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations is to support the 
laws of the United States. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
speech that I made in the Senate on 
June 14, 1973, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SANCTIONS AGAINST RHODESIA 


Mr. Harry F, Byrp, Jr. Mr. President, 
on June 7, in New York City, Ambassador 
John Scali, U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations, delivered an address. This address 
was published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of Wednesday, June 13, at the request of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee). 

The address of Ambassador Scali dealt 
with the United Nations. It was delivered 
before an audience of persons interested in 
the world organization. I have read this ad- 
dress carefully. With the exception of two or 
three paragraphs, it is a speech that I could 
comfortably have delivered myself. 

Mr. Scali in the course of his remarks 
stated that as a newly returned young war 
correspondent, he got back to the United 
States about the time that the United Na- 
tions was formed in San Francisco in 1945, 

I had a similar experience as a young naval 
officer. I returned from Okinawa to San Fran- 
cisco at the time the United Nations Con- 
ference there was in progress. So both of us 
developed an early interest in this world 
organization—an interest that both of us 
have kept through the years, 

Then Mr. Scali says: 

“It is a truism to say that the world com- 
munity, and particularly the American peo- 
ple, have been disappointed in the achieve- 
ments of the United Nations thus far.” 

I concur in that view, I must say that I 
have been disappointed in the achievements 
of the United Nations, just as Ambassador 
Scali indicates that he has been disappointed. 

Overall, I think it is a good speech. It is a 
careful, well-written address, and very sin- 
cere. The aspect of it with which I do not 
agree consists of only two paragraphs—with 
the rest of the speech I am in full agree- 
ment—wherein Ambassador Scali attacks the 
Congress of the United States because of leg- 
islation which the Congress passed 2 years 
ago. 

The legislation under attack by Ambassa- 
dor Scali permits the importation of chrome 
from Rhodesia under certain conditions, and 
in so doing it sets aside the embargo placed 
on trade with Rhodesia insofar as the im- 
portation of chrome is concerned. 

Mr. Scali is careless with his facts. He says: 

“At that time, nearly two years ago, Con- 
gress passed legislation making it impos- 
sible——” 

I am reading from his speech—— 


“for the executive branch to prevent importa- 
tion of chrome and other strategic commodi- 
ties from Rhodesia, as required by the Secu- 
rity Council.” 

Mr. Scali is not factually correct. He is 
incorrect. The legislation did not make it 
impossible for the executive branch to pre- 
vent importation from Rhodesia. 

What the legislation did say—and I would 
suggest that Ambassador Scali get a copy of 
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it and read it—is that the importation of 
chrome from a Free World country cannot 
be prohibited if that same strategic material 
is being imported from a Communist-domi- 
nated country, in this case Russia. 

So if the President of the United States 
does not want to haye chrome imported from 
Rhodesia, he can stop the importation of 
chrome from Russia. In that case, the law 
which Congress passed would not be effec- 
tive. So there is a way, if the President ot 
the United States so desires, that the im- 
portation of this strategic material from 
Rhodesia can be prevented. 

That is a relatively minor point. That 
is not the reason why I am calling atten- 
tion to Ambassador Scali’s speech today. I 
think he ought to get his facts straight. 

But that is not the principal reason I 
am taking the floor. The reason I am taking 
the floor today is this: He says that the 
action of the Security Council of the United 
Nations is legally binding on the United 
States. He condemns Congress for doing what 
he says is in open violation of international 
law. Let us see first what is this open viola- 
tion of international law. 

Congress taking note of the embargo put 
on trade with Rhodesia, and noting that 
the bulk of the world’s chrome supply is in 
Rhodesia, and noting as a result of the em- 
bargo the United States was forced to rely 
on Communist Russia for a majority of its 
chrome imports, passed legislation which 
states that the President cannot prohibit 
the importation of strategic material from 
& non-Communist country if the same mate- 
rial is being imported from a Communist 
country. 

Yet the Ambassador to the United Nations 
Says that the Congress acted illegally. He 
is wrong. Our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Mr. John Scali, says that the position 
of the Security Council in regard to the em- 
bargo on trade with Rhodesia “is legally 
binding on the United States.” Nonsense. 

Has Congress abdicated its right to pass 
laws for the benefit of the people of America, 
and given that right to the United Nations 
in New York? Ambassador Scali thinks so. 
But the Senator from Virginia does not think 
50. 

I know an effort will be made again to 
repeal what Congress passed 2 years ago. 
There are Members of Congress who take the 
same view as does Ambassador Scali—that 
whatever the world organization in New York 
Says, whatever the Security Council says, is 
binding on the United States. I disagree. 

Mr. Scali, in the earlier part of his speech— 
and, as I say, I am in agreement with vir- 
tually all of his speech except for two para- 
on saa speaking of the United Nations, 
that— 

“We did not create an instant world gov- 
ernment. Instead, what we put in place was 
an international forum.” 

He says that we do not have a world gov- 
ernment; we have an international forum: 
and that that international forum can dictate 
to Congress; and if Congress goes contrary to 
action taken by the Security Council, it is 
going contrary to something that is legally 
binding on the United States. I submit that 
Mr. Scali is just as wrong as he can be, 

Mr. Lonc. Mr, President, will the Senator 
from Virginia yield? 

Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. Lon. Mr. President, it was my privilege 
to serve for at least one brief period as a dele- 
gate to the United Nations. I came away with 
this conclusion: That the sooner we in Con- 
gress, and the American people, recognize the 
United Nations to be exactly what everybody 
else on God’s green Earth believes it to be, 
the better off everybody, including ourselves, 
will be. What the United Nations really is, is 
clearly a debating society. To pretend that it 
is something else is to mislead oneself. 

People generally follow what the United 
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Nations recommends if they find it to their 
advantage, otherwise they ignore it. When 
the United Nations recommends that people 
do something, they will be prevailed upon to 
do it, even though they may not be inclined 
to do so, because the United States might 
offer them the advantage of a trade conces- 
sion or offer to do something that they want 
us to do in other respects. But the idea that 
the United Nations has this great power to 
move the world in one direction or the other 
is not shared by the rest of the world. They 
use it only when they find it to their advan- 
tage to use it for their own interests, 

The United States, I suppose, is the only 
nation on Earth that permits the United Na- 
tions, this international debating society, to 
use the United States, My only regret is that 
I was not permitted to vote to decline to fi- 
nance any more activities of the United Na- 
tions. So, I should like to make it clear that 
my vote in the State Department appropria- 
tion bill we just passed today was dictated 
by other things that were in the bill. If it 
had been purely & $200 million appropriation 
for the United Nations, I would have said it 
was not worth $2, that if we were interested 
in seeing something going on, we could find 
something more interesting than the United 
Nations and we should go somewhere else, 

If Mr. Scali thinks that the other nations 
of the world respect a resolution of the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations or of the 
General Assembly as being international law 
binding on them, I would invite him to go 
around the world and find out how many na- 
tions do regard it as being international law 
binding upon them. T think that he will find 
this organization has more respect in the 
United States—which pays most of its ex- 
penses, provides it with a home, and spon- 
sored the idea to begin with—than anywhere 
else on earth. 

Any respect the United Nations enjoys 
among the American people has declined 
drastically year by year to the point where I 
would think its impotence, its effectiveness, 
and its ability to do that for which it was 
organized in the first instance has declined 
to the point where & lot of us, who had such 
high hopes, now feel we would be better off 
if we dissolved that outfit and put something 
else In to take its place, to do that which the 
United Nations was organized to do to begin 
with. 

But in spite the efforts of those who did not 
agree With the objectives of the United Na- 
tions, such as the Communist blocs, which 
prevented that organization from being what 
it could have been, which many of us hoped 
that it would be, we joined in seeking to pro- 
mote peace, in working together for the good 
of the world, and to strengthen world gov- 
ernment rather than to undermine and de- 
stroy it. So that the purpose of the United 
Nations has been so completely negated by 
those who did not share that desire, it has 
probably became as much of an impediment 
to achieving what it was organized to do as 
it has been an asset for that purpose. 

So, if Mr. Scali has not become aware of 
what the United Nations really is, what the 
rest of the world knows it to be, I would in- 
vite him to take a trip around the world and 
find out for himself whether the other na- 
tions of the world regard a United Nations 
resolution as being international law binding 
on them, 

Mr. Harey F. BYRD, Jr. Yes, and I would 
be interested, too, to know how many Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States feel 
that their votes are bound by what the 
United Nations Security Council does, and 
how many Members of the Congress of the 
United States feel that they cannot pass 
legislation here, affecting the United States 
of America and the inhabitants thereof, if 
such legislation goes counter to something 
that the United Nations Security Council in 
New York has dictated. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. President, it was my experi- 
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ence that much of the time we spent at the 
United Nations was a very frustrating ex- 
perience and could have been much better 
spent somewhere else. I would think that 
Mr. Scali would be well advised to spend 
some of his time reading the speech of the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr.). He would find it to be 
a far better investment of his time and 
energy than in observing and entering into 
the activities that occur at the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Harry F. Brrv, Jr. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana for his 
comments. In connection with his comments, 
let me say that the United Nations has 
changed a great deal since 1945 when it was 
first organized. At that time, there were 51 
members, all of whom had a long record of 
government—in many cases self-government, 
but in any case a long record of government. 

Now there are 132 nations who are mem- 
bers, and few of the new ones have any 
record of government. There is very little 
education in those nations. They are small, 
which is no fault of theirs, of course, but 
in many cases they lack the experience with 
government even to govern themselves effec- 
tively. Many of them, however, are not only 
telling the world how to govern itself, but 
are telling the United States how to govern 
itself. 

Yet our Ambassador to the United Nations, 
who is supposed to represent the laws of 
the United States, says that the U.S. Con- 
gress is acting illegally, that we are bound— 
the Senator from Louisiana, the Senator from 
West Virginia, the Senator from Oklahoma, 
the Senator from Virginia—by some action 
that the Security Council in New York takes. 

Mr. RobERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia yield 
to me, since he has referred to me? 

Mr. Harry F. Bran, JR. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. Rosmrr C. Byrd. When I was elected 
to this body, and each time I have been re- 
elected, I have had to take an oath upon 
entering the office of U.S. Senator to uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. I did that gladly and willingly and 
I would not have it any other way. But I 
have never yet taken an oath to uphold a 
constitution of the United Nations. That has 
not been required of me. I am not so sure 
that I would take such an oath. 

I am not wholly against the United Na- 
tions. I think it has done some good. But I 
am not in agreement with many of its ac- 
tions. It is a weak vessel. But, that is not 
the point. 

My first allegiance is to the United States 
of America. On the other hand, my alle- 
giance—if I have any—to the United Na- 
tions is somewhere way, way, way down 
the line. 

Now, insofar as U.N. sanctions against 
Rhodesia are concerned, I should like to ask 
the distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia whether he believes Rhodesia, in any 
way, constitutes a threat to the peace and 
security of the world. 

Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr. By no stretch of 
anyone’s imagination do I see how it could 
possibly be construed as a threat to the 
peace of the world. 

Mr. ROBERT C, BYRD. Has Rhodesia, in any 
of its actions that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia can remember, offended 
or threatened the security of the United 
States of America? Has it taken any action 
with respect to trade with the United States 
or against the good name of the United 
States that would be offensive to this 
country? 

Mr. Harry F. Bran, Jn. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Roserr O. Bykp. Are there any United 
Nations sanctions against trading with the 
Soviet Union—a country which is feared by 
much of the free world and which on many 
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occasions has threatened the peace and 
security of other countries, including our 
own? 

Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR. There are no sanc- 
tions against trading with the Soviet Union. 
There were no sanctions against trading 
with North Vietnam at the time North Viet- 
nam was Killing 50,000 Americans and 
wounding 300,000 others, 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Are there any United 
Nations sanctions against trading with the 
People’s Republic of China—a government 
which contributed to the killing of Americans 
and allies in Vietnam? 

Mr. Harry F, BYRD, JR. There are no sanc- 
tions whatsoever. 

Mr. ROBERT C. Bygn. Then why are there 
sanctions against trading with Rhodesia? 

Mr. Harry F. Byrnrp, Jr. I cannot under- 
stand why there should be. The principal 
reason seems to be that Rhodesia ts seeking 
to do what the United States did almost 200 
years ago; namely, to declare her independ- 
ence from Great Britain. Whether she should 
be a part of Great Britain or independent of 
Great Britain, I do not think ts for us in the 
Senate of the United States to say. Whatever 
she wants to do is all right with me, or what- 
ever they want to do between them is all 
right with me. 

But I do not want to see our country In- 
stitute sanctions against another country 
because that country seeks her independence 
from the same country from which we 
sought our Independence in 1776. 

Mr. Rogvert C. BYRD. Does the Senator feel 
that the United States has been largely per- 
suaded in this venture by virtue of Its alle- 
giance to and warm friendship with Great 
Britain? 

Mr. Harry F. Byrp, Jr. Certainly, our dele- 
gates to the United Nations followed closely 
the recommendations, the suggestions, and 
the views of Great Britain. 

Mr. Rogerr C. Byrrap. Did our friends in 
Great Britain apply sanctions against trad- 
ing with North Vietnam during the years 
North Vietnam was killing American fighting 
men in South Vietnam? 

Mr, Harry F. Byrrp, Jz. No, Great Britain 
did not apply sanctions against North Viet- 
nam. More than that, Great Britain per- 
mitted ships flying her flag to carry cargo to 
North Vietnam at a time when the United 
States was heavily engaged in military activ- 
ity in that area. 

Mr. Rosert C. Byrd. In other words Great 
Britain had no compunctions against trading 
with our enemy at a time when our enemy 
was killing American fighting men, But, at 
the same time, we went along with Great 
Britain in applying sanctions against a little 
country that was not killing American fight- 
ing men, a country with which we were not 
and are not at war, and a country that did 
not then and does not now constitute a 
threat to the peace and security of our own 
country or of Great Britain or of the world. 
Is that a fair statement to make? 

Mr. Harry F, BYRD, Jr. I think that is a 
very fair statement, a perfectly fair state- 
ment, 

Mr. ROBERT C. Byrd. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Virginia that 
he does not stand alone in this matter, al- 
though he has been alone in taking the floor 
here from time to time to speak on the sub- 
ject. I haye been willing to just to listen, be- 
cause I felt that I could learn, But I assure 
him that I stand with him in this matter; 
and if the votes of the Senate upon several 
occasions are to be taken as any indication 
of the overall sentiment of the Senate, he 
knows that he has considerable company 
here with him. I hope he will continue to 
take the position he is taking. I, for one, 
will continue to stand by his side on this 
issue, 

Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr. I am very grateful 
to my close friend, the Senator from West 
Virginia. There is no one with whom I would 
rather stand side by side than the able and 
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distinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Rosert C. Byrrp). I am grateful for his 
remarks, 

The point that the able Senator from West 
Virginia raised, as to whether Rhodesia con- 
stitutes a threat to world peace, gets to the 
heart of the problem that the Security 
Council of the United Nations had to face 
when the decision was made to apply sanc- 
tions. Under the United Nations Charter, the 
only lawful right the Security Council has 
to demand sanctions is to make a case that 
@ particular country is a threat to world 
peace, 

How can anyone say that this small, land- 
locked country—with a very small defense 
force—can constitute a threat to world 
peace? It shows the hypocrisy of this whole 
thing. 

I have never been to Rhodesia. I do not 
know many Rhodesians, I have no personal 
interest in this matter at all. But, as a mat- 
ter of principle, I became interested in this 
matter in 1966 and 1967. 

I think it is absolutely outrageous for this 
great country, the United States, to apply 
sanctions against a peaceful, little country 
which by no stretch of the imagination can 
be construed as a threat to world peace. 

To show further the hypocrisy, it was just 
2 weeks ago that the American Ambassador 
to the United Nations and the British repre- 
sentative to the United Nations vetoed in the 
Security Council an effort to apply sanctions 
to South Africa and to Portugal. 

South Africa has for herself, and Portugal 
has for her colonies, a similar philosophy of 
government, one might say, insofar as the 
handling of certain problems in those coun- 
tries is concerned, as does Rhodesia. Yet, 
Sanctions were not applied against South 
Africa or Portugal, because the American and 
British representatives vetoed that proposal. 

If our Ambassador vetoed the proposal to 
declare sanctions against South Africa, which 
he did, and if he vetoed the proposal to de- 
clare sanctions against Portugal—the Portu- 
guese colonies of Angola and Mozambique 
have the racial elements that are subject to 
laws similar to those in Rhodesia—then, to 
my mind, it clearly comes down to the fact 
that the only reason there are sanctions 
against Rhodesia is that Rhodesia is trying 
to get her independence from Great Britain, 
and the United States is helping to prevent 
that from being done. 

I think that is a matter to be determined 
by Great Britain and Rhodesia, a matter to 
be worked out between themselves. 

What I am deeply concerned about is that 
the American Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Mr. John Scali, says: 

“The action of the Security Council is 
legally binding on the United States.” 

He calls on Congress to change the law so 
that we will conform ourselves to the action 
taken by the Security Council of the United 
Nations in regard to sanctions against Rho- 
desia. Well, I sort of hope that issue will 
come up. 

Mr. ROBERT C. Byrd. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. Hagry F. Byrd, JR. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. Brno, Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that the actions 
by the Security Council of the United Nations 
are legally binding upon the Congress of the 
United States? 

Mr, Harry F. Bygn, Jr. In reply, let me 
read a sentence from the speech by Ambassa- 
dor Scali: 

“At that time, the Congress voted legisla- 
tion making it impossible for the Executive 
Branch to prevent imports of chrome and 
other strategic commodities from Rhodesia 
as required by the Security Council, a deci- 
sion which the United States voted and 
which is legally binding on the United 
States.” 

Mr. ROBERT C. Byrd. Notwithstanding the 
action of Congress to the contrary? 
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Mr. Harry F. Brap, Jr. Notwithstanding 
the action of Congress, the ambassador rep- 
resenting the United States says that our 
laws must be subordinated to the decrees 
of the United Nations Security Council. 

Mr. ROBERT C. ByRD. This should come as 
an eye-opener to all Members of Congress. 

Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr. I would think sọ. 

Mr. Rosert C. Brrav. Even those Members 
of Congress who may in this particular in- 
stance disagree with the position of the able 
senior Senator from Virginia with respect to 
the importation of chromium ore. 

Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr. Yes. 

Mr. Ropert C. Byrrp, Even though they 
may disagree with him on that question. I 
wonder how many Members of Congress 
would swallow this doctrine that the action 
of the U.N. Security Council is binding on 
the United States, notwithstanding the action 
of the Federal legislature to the contrary. 
That is a pretty far-reaching doctrine, in my 
estimation, 

Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jz. What the Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations says is more far- 
reaching than the question of whether 
chrome should be imported from Rhodesia; 
much more important than whether there 
should be sanctions. He is hitting at the 
heart of the legislative system of the United 
States. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Is he not refuting 
what he said earlier, if I understand what 
the Senator read earlier—and I have great 
respect for Mr. Scali, I do not want the 
Record to misrepresent me in this respect, 
but I understood the able senior Senator 
from Virginia to say earlier that in reading 
the statement by Mr. Scali—— 

Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR, Perhaps this was 
the statement: 

We can see now clearly that we did not 
create an instant world government. 

Mr. Ropert C. BYRD. Right. Is not Mr. Scali 
in another part of his statement refuting 
what he said in that statement? 

Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR. That is right. 

Mr. ROBERT C. Byrrp. He said we did not 
create an instant world government, but now 
he is saying in another part of his state- 
ment that the actions of the United Nations 
are superior to the actions of the U.S. Con- 
gress to the contrary; and therefore, insofar 
as the United States is concerned, it is in 
essence, a member of a world government 
that is supreme to the Government of the 
United States, as one of the components of 
that world government. 

Mr. Harry F. ByrD, Jn. Yes. That ts what 
he is arguing in the latter part of his speech. 
In the first part he stated: 

We can see now clearly that we did not 
create an instant world government. In- 
stead, what we put in place was an interna- 
tional forum. 

Mr. Rosert C. Brrv. How, then, can the 
decisions of a mere international forum be 
superior to the contrary actions of the duly 
constituted Federal legislature of one of the 
participants—to wit, the United States—in 
that International forum? 

Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr. To me, it cannot, I 
would think regardless of how a Member of 
the Senate or Member of the House might 
stand on the question of sanctions against 
Rhodesia on the importation of chrome, it 
seems to me that all of us must stand four- 
square for the principle that we cannot be 
bound in our deliberations here by what 
might be done by the Security Council of the 
United States in the city of New York. 

If we get to the point that Ambassador 
Scali is arguing, I am not sure I want to re- 
main a Member of this body, as fine a body as 
it is, and as fine a group of men as it is. I am 
going to vote for the best interests of the peo- 
ple of the United States. As the Senator from 
West Virginia said, he took an oath to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States and his 
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obligation is to the United States and the 
people of the States. 

Mr. Scali pointed out that the United 
States has not created a world government. 
Ambassador Scali makes that clear in his own 
statement. If we have not gone into a world 
government, how can an international forum, 
as he calls it, decree laws for the United 
States and dictate to the Congress of the 
United States what is and what is not legally 
binding on it? 

I know a lot of people In Congress want to 
give more power to the President, whoever 
he might be; many people in Congress want 
to give more power to the United Nations; 
and some in Congress are not particularly 
concerned how they use their responsibility 
and they are perfectly willing to give away 
the prerogatives and let someone else assume 
the responsibility. 

However, how many Members of the Sen- 
ate and how many Members of the House of 
Representatives agree with Ambassador Scali 
that if the Security Council votes a certain 
action, that that action is binding on the 
Congress of the United States? I would like 
to see a rolicall on that, if there is any way 
to bring it about. I just do not believe that 
the men who are sitting in this Chamber and 
the men sitting in the Chamber across the 
hall, the vast majority of them, are going 
to subordinate their own judgment and their 
own convictions, and their own responsibili- 
ties to represent the people who sent them 
here, and that they are going to abdicate that 
responsibility to a group in New York City. 

Mr. ROBERT C. Byrp. Mr. President, may I 
say that once the American people realize 
that that kind of understanding is abroad, 
then there will be even less support for the 
United Nations than there is now. 

Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr. Yes. I think the 
Senator from West Virginia is correct in that 
appraisal and I personally would not like 
to see less support for the United Nations. I 
think it has a role to play. 

Mr. ROBERT C. Brap. Mr, President, I wish 
to associate myself with the Senator's state- 
ment also in that regard. 

Mr. Harry F. ByRD, JR. I think it has a role 
to play, but I do not think it is being helped 
when the American Ambassador makes such 
@ speech. Most of the speech is good, as I 
said in my opening remarks. I could have 
delivered that speech very comfortably if he 
had left out those two paragraphs saying 
that the Security Council can dictate de- 
cisions to the Congress of the United States. 
I do not believe that people of this country 
would stand for any such proposal as that. 
I believe he would be rendering a greater 
service to this world organization and one 
which I felt a rapport with, when I came 
from Okinawa, in 1945, when it was formed. 
He would be helping that organization if he 
would carry out the laws of the Congress of 
the United States and explain to his col- 
leagues in New York in the Security Council 
and the General Assembly of the United 
Nations that this is a free country and that 
we have not turned over the prerogatives of 
the United States to the United Nations, 


THE PRESIDENT’S MEETING WITH 
MR. BREZHNEV 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR., Mr. Presi- 
dent, the able columnist, J. F. terHorst, 
writing in the Washington Star-News of 
November 30, discussed the meeting be- 
tween President Ford and Russia’s party 
leader Brezhney. In this column, Mr. 
terHorst, who at one time was Special 
Assistant to Mr. Ford at the White 
House, said that White House aides 
stated that something in the personal 
chemistry of the President’s first summit 
meeting with Brezhnev led the President 
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to accept the Kremlin’s verbal pledge to 
put a cap on the nuclear bottle. 

Mr. terHorst expressed some skepti- 
cism. He says: 

Maybe so, but we owe ourselves, and the 
President owes to us, a certain wariness over 
the process, 


Then Mr. terHorst says that any 
agreements should require verification. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column by Mr. J. F. terHorst, captioned, 
“About the Bear Hug,” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Star-News, 
Noy. 30, 1974] 
ABOUT THE BEAR HUG 
(By J. F. terHorst) 

President Ford’s bear hug with Soviet party 
leader Brezhnev demonstrates that you can 
teach a new trick to an old cold warrior. 

The trick, in this instance, is Ford's will- 
ingness to trust the Russians on several im- 
portant aspects of nuclear arms limitations, 
The President and Brezhnev have agreed— 
verbally—to put an overall ceiling on nuclear 
missiles and bombers and to limit the num- 
ber of missiles each country may equip with 
multiple warheads, Four things should be 
kept in mind about this Ford-Brezhnev un- 
derstanding, 

First, it is no more than a handshake at 
this point. It may be that a handshake with 
the Kremlin leadership is as valid as any 
paper treaty. Diplomatic history has proven 
repeatedly that formal treaties also are more 
often honored in the breach than in their 
observance, 

Secondly, the pact does signify that the 
concept of detente is still alive and well in 
both Washington and Moscow, Neither side 
can afford a costly arms race, 

Thirdly, assuming the two sides get their 
negotiators to agree on technical ways to 
carry out the Ford-Brezhnev agreement, 
there still is the question of verification. How 
will the U.S. know that the Soviets are liv- 
ing up to a true arms limit? 

Finally, the Ford-Brezhnev agreement 
amounts to an increase in weaponry, not a 
reduction. The two leaders may have agreed 
at Vladivostok to narrow the negotiating 
gap, but they have not yet agreed to shrink 
their nuclear arsenals. The ceilings they 
talked about are higher than the numbers 
of weapons both sides possess. 

For more than a quarter century, Ford was 
in the vanguard of those in Congress who did 
not believe the Russians could be trusted. 
They bemoaned Yalta, Potsdam and Soviet 
tinkering with the boundaries of Western 
Europe and West Berlin time and again. Ford 
led congressional drives to keep America 
militarily strong because of the fear that a 
weak America could not maintain a posture 
of standing up to the Soviets for very long. 

Ford has not, to my knowledge, abandoned 
that belief. But we are told by White House 
aides that something in the personal chemis- 
try of his first summit meeting with Brezh- 
ney led the President to accept the Kremlin's 
verbal pledge to put a cap on the nuclear 
bottle. 

Maybe so. But we owe ourselves, and the 
President owes to us, a certain wariness over 
the process, It would not take much for the 
Vladivostok agreement to come apart at the 
next round of SALT talks between the nego- 
tiators because of the technical difficulties of 
determining what amounts to true parity be- 
tween two greatly different systems of nu- 
clear armaments. 

Verlfication becomes essential, then, as a 
litmus test of any American-Soviet agree- 
ment to curb the arms race. For example, 
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how will we know that the Soviets won't se- 
cretly install more multiple warheads than 
the agreement permits? 

To know this becomes particularly impor- 
tant because the Vladivostok pact apparently 
allows the Russians to retain their advantage 
in the “throw-weight” of missiles. The more 
of an edge the Soviets retain, the greater is 
the need to make sure that they do not ex- 
ceed any agreed limit on MIRVs, 

The next SALT pact must be airtight, with- 
out ambiguity. And the only way to insure 
that is for Ford to insist on some verification 
system that can test the intentions and the 
performance of both sides, ; 

If that comes about, then we will know 
that the bear hugs between Ford and Brezh- 
nev at Viadivostok represent a new reality. 
Trusting the Russians was never a Ford credo 
in the past. Now that he is president, it is 
even more essential that we know he is going 
to insist on cutting the cards before he ac- 
cepts any nuclear deal. 


ECONOMIC AND INFLATIONARY 
POLICIES 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
Sunday, December 1, 1974, published an 
excellent editorial on the Nation's 
economic and inflationary policies— 
problems, I should say. The Times-Dis- 
patch editorial says: 

The most effective way to solve the 
Nation's economic problems—to halt soar- 
ing prices and rocketing interest rates, to 
overcome shortages and to combat eco- 
nomic stagnation—is “to put our monetary 
and fiscal house in order.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, whose editor of 
the editorial page is Edward Grimsley, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAUSE AND CURE 

Reprinted elsewhere in this section to- 
day is an article that explains with impres- 
sive lucidity the basic cause of inflation and 
proposes a logical solution. “Vritten by Dr. 
W. Philip Gramm, professor of economics 
at Texas A&M, the article should be required 
reading for every official who has a role in 
shaping the federal government's economic 
policies—including the President, his ad- 
visors and congressmen, 

Essentially, Dr. Gramm believes, the cause 
of inflation is deficit federal financing. By 
spending more money each year than it 
collects in revenues, the federal government 
expands the nation’s supply of money and 
stimulates the demand for goods and serv- 
ices. Since demand has tended to outpace 
productivity, the prices of goods and serv- 
ices have increased steadily and immensely. 

Dr. Gramm notes that since 1965, federal 
expenditures have exceeded federal income 
by a total of $100 billion. And the govern- 
ment has “financed 40 per cent of that defi- 
cit by simply printing money.” 

When the federal government increases 
its taxes to finance increased expenditures, 
there is little resultant difference in the 
total amount of spending within the 
economy. Private spending power is rë- 
duced by the amount that public spending 
power is increased. But when the govern- 
ment obtains the extra funds it needs by 
selling bonds to the Federal Rese Bank 
and writing checks on the proceeds, ... effect 
creating new money, there is no decline in 
the amount of money available for private 
spending. Instead, there is a net increase 
in the total amount of money floating around 
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the economy, and this, in turn, results In a 
net increase in the “total demand for goods 
and services,” Dr. Gramm notes, And prices, 
inevitably, go up. 

Since its founding, the United States, 
Dr. Gramm writes, has experienced five 
major bouts with inflation and each has 
been associated with a war: The Revolu- 
tionary War, the War of 1812, The Civil 
War, World War II and the Vietnam War, 
This fifth siege of inflation is the first, he 
says to extend for a prolonged period be- 
yond the end of a war and into a period of 
peace, 

And why has it done so? Primarily, he 
contends, because Washington has been try- 
ing to substitute money for ideas, operating 
on the theory that the best way to solve any 
problem is to smother it wih dollar bills. 
Ever since the Great Society days of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson, the federal govern- 
ment has been spraying money all over the 
place in an effort to eradicate poverty and 
numerous other social ailments. Many of 
these programs have been poorly planned 
and sloppily administered, and the primary 
result has been waste. Very few problems 
have been solved. 

As a specific example of the ineffective- 
ness of money alone in solving problems, Dr. 
Gramm cited the experience of former Mayor 
John Lindsay of New York City. Mr, Lindsay 
had suggested, at the beginning of his ad- 
ministration that he could solve his city’s 
problems simply by doubling the size of his 
budget. But what really happened? 

“The day John Lindsay left office,” Dr. 
Gramm writes, “his budget was 2.2 times 
what it was the day he took office, and by 
every index from garbage collection to crime 
in the streets, New York City was a worse 
place to live the day he left than the day 
he came. And the reason is that money does 
not solve problems, ideas solve problems. 
And government has not had a viable idea 
in 40 years.” 

The rate of increase in federal spending in 
recent years has been dizzying, It took 180 
years for the federal budget to go from zero 
to $100 billion a year. But it went from $100 
billion to $200 billion in only ten years, and 
it has grown from $200 billion to $300 bil- 
lion in only four. At the moment, Dr. Gramm 
tells us, the “federal government is financ- 
ing at such a rate that... it is absorbing 
60 per cent of all the funds raised in U.S. 
capital markets," 

The most effective way to solve the na- 
tion’s economic problems—to halt soaring 
prices and rocketing interest rates, to over- 
come shortages and to combat economic 
stagnation—is “to put our monetary and 
fiscal house in order.” The government needs 
to stop deficit financing, suppress the 
temptation to apply wage and price controls 
—which, he notes, have never worked in the 
history of the world—and permit the econ- 
omy to adhere as closely as possible to the 
principles of free enterprise. Big government 
does not solve problems, and “spending more 
of the taxpayers’ money cannot turn a bad 
idea into a good one.” 

Dr. Gramm’s solution, however, is not 
likely to be attempted until and unless the 
nation obtains a new kind of leadership. 
Leadership that “can turn this country 
around,” Leadership that will “fulfill the 
ideals and aspirations of a revolution which 
occurred almost two hundred years ago.” 
There are men, certainly, who have the abil- 
ity to provide this kind of leadership. The 
truly troubling question, though, is whether 
they have the courage to do so. 


AMENDMENT OF THE EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK ACT—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the report of the commit- 
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tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15977) to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr, ALLEN, Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I call for 
the yeas and nays on the conference 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is not a sufficient second. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that? 

Mr. ALLEN, Yes, I withhold. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator be 
willing to make that request tomorrow? 
I imagine a lot of the members may have 
gone home because of the weather and 
other factors. 

Mr. ALLEN, I just wish to make sure 
that there is a yea-and-nay vote, and 
that it is not passed by a voice vote dur- 
ing some lull in the proceedings. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with the 
Senator, and I assure him that his rights 
will be protected, 

Mr. ALLEN. I appreciate the assur- 
ance of the majority leader. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr, 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, What time do we 
come in tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
an order that the Senate convene at 
10:30 a.m. 


President, a 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10:30 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate now stand 
in adjournment until the hour of 10:30 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 5:20 
p.m, the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, December 3, 1974, at 10:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate December 2, 1974: 
THE JUDICIARY 

James M. Fitzgerald, of Alaska, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Alaska vice 
Raymond E, Plummer, retired. 

James P. Churchill, of Michigan, to be 
U.S. district Judge for the eastern district 
of Michigan vice Stephen J. Roth, deceased, 

I. Dale Cook, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. 
Gistrict judge for the northern, eastern, and 
western districts of Oklahoma vice Luther 
L. Bohanon, retired, 
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CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 


Jack J. Valenti, of Texas, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting for the remainder 
of the term expiring March 26, 1976, vice 
Irving Kristol. 

ENERGY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Robert ©. Seamans, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
to be Administrator of Energy Research and 
Development; new position. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


Wilson K. Talley, of California, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, vice Stanley M. 
Greenfield, resigned. 


FEDERAL ENERGY ADMINISTRATION 


Frank G. Zarb, of New York, to be Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion, vice John C. Sawhill, resigned. 


NATIONAL CREDIT UNION BOARD 


Kathryne Ford Vachon, of Florida, to be 
a Member of the National Credit Union Board 
for the remainder of the term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1978, vice Lorena Causey Matt- 
hews, resigned. 

NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 


William A. Anders, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion. (New position) 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Neil P. Speirs, of Illinois, to be a member 
of the Railroad Retirement Board for the 
term of 5 years from August 29, 1974. (Reap- 
pointment) 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Army of the United States under 
the provisions of Public Law 92-129: 

ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be colonel 


Abercrombie, Edward, 
Absher, Richard L., 
Adams, Basil R.. EZZ 
Adsit, Charles C., BEZZE 
Adsit, John M., 
Aguanno, Edwin M., eo 
Albright, Anthony F., 

Allaire, Christop E., 
Ament, Richard G., 
Anderson, George B., BRecece2cc 
Archibald, Norman E., 
Arciero, Robert G., 
Ashworth, Servetus, 
Austin, Freddie C., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bacon, Willis G.E 
Badovinac, Nick J., 
Bailey, George A. BEZAZ 
Baker, Jack E., EZZ. 
Ballard, Lowell L., BRezecocess 
Barker, Liyle J., Jr Begcezocees 
Barlow, Keith eo Se 
Bartlett, Gerald T., 

Barton, Robert H., 
Bartos, Robert E., BBeacecscens 
Bartron, Hubert K., EZES 
Basha, Robert T -EEZ 
Baxter, George M., BRe2ececees 
Bearden, Winston H., 
Beil, Glenn N., EZZ 


Beizt, Charles A., Jr., 

Benfer, Richard H. 

Benn, Clark H., 

Berg, Roland E 
Bergeson, Delreed, 
Berry, Fred C. Jr. Seanu 
Bickston, Walter J., BELEA uuh 
Bills, Arthur D., 

Bishop, Ted E.. 

Bjorn, Edward D., 

Blagg, Thomas E., 


Blahna, Gary L.E 
Blahuta, Norman G., 

Boden, William i 
Boehnke, Roger 5 eee 
Boose, Gordon D.. Bggececees 
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Borum, William S. EZZ 


Bouffard, Robert L., BResocoeres 
Bowman, Ronald N., BRecececees 
Boyd, William P., EEES. 
Boyle, Dennis M., EZZ 
Bradshaw, Jack O., EZZ 
Bramblet, William B., 
Brashears, Bobby F., BBecovocess 
Bringham, John L., MELS 
Brinton, John R., EESE. 
Brock, Mervin E. BB@ecsecral. 
Brogi, David M., ECOLE 

Brooks, Buford, BRececvocecsa. 
Brown, Dallas C., Jr., Becocvecees 
Brown, Sam A., BEL etette. 
Browne, Roger J., ESscscccal 
Buckley, Paul R., EELEE. 


Bullock, Victor T.,(BRggococess 
Bunker, Robert M., BRecseseen 
Burbach, Frederick, 
Burbules, Peter G. BEZZ 77E. 
Burns, William F., ESE. 
Bush, Emory Wia a a 
Bussey, Charles D., 

Butler, Joe C. k 
Callaway, Luke L., Jr., 

Caron, John ARZE. 

Carr, Robert F. EZS. 
Carroll, William F., ESS 
Carter, Leonard a o 
Chambers, Andrew P., 

Chambers, John A., EZZ. 
Chandler, Edwin W., BEZZE 
Chandler, James D., EBSte0cal 
Chesbro, John S. EZZ. 
Chikalla, Gerald G.E ZZZ 
Chomko, Gene Me oo 
Christenson, Willar, 

Chritton, William R., 
Clark, Davis BEZZ ZTE. 

Cocke, Eugene R., BESScecccan. 
Coggins, James E. BEZZE 
Coleman, Alton H. ESSA 
Collins, Harold E. Biececoccss 
Corbin, Delmar L., BecseSece 
Cottle, Robert B.,Becovocecs 
Crancer, John W.,.BBessvoreed 
Crisp, William H. Beco cs cers 
Croft, John A. BBScseScecem. 
Crook, George R., BRevorvocers 
Cuthbertson, Robert, Biecocscer 
Cutolo, Edward P., BBevececee 
Dambrauskas, Vincent T., MELLOLOLAti 
Dandridge, James T., 
Daniels, Geoffrey M., m; 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darling, Sterling P., BBggsvecce 


Davis, James M.,BBecocsceed 
Davis, Roger E., (BReggecscccaa. 
Davis, Sidney, MEZZE. 
Davis, Willie L. EEZ ZE. 


Dawkins, Peter M., 
Day, Frank L. MEZEM. 


Defatta, Vincent P., 

Dehrkoop, Clinton B., 

Deitch, Raymond, 

Delandro, Donald J., 

Delaney, Robert F. 

Denman, Jerry L., 

Dettmar, Me T 
Devers, John P., b 
Dewey, Desmond D., EZZ 
Dewitt, William W., Beceve ves 
Dillon, Gregory P.. BBececacee 
Dinardo, Nicola, BBRscscccam. 
Dirmeyer, Robert P., XXX-XX-XXXX 


Dister, Arthur C., Jra XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon, Herbert M., BRgeoesece 


Dockler, Gordon 8., 
Donohue, John E., 
Doty, Daniel W., 


Dozier, James L. EESE 
Drexler, Charles H., BBscavoceee 
Driscoll, Paul C., Bese csecg 
Drudik, Robert L.. BELLA tua 
Druit, Clifford A., Beccececees 
Dugan, John E_ERecocoese. 
Dunaway. Roy S.. BRececsesr 
Durkin, Michael J., BBegscscced 
Edgar, James S., 

Ellis, Alvin C., 
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Ellison, Henry 
English, Don C., $ 
Engram, Edwin J. 
Enloe, James A., . 
Epling, William Y. BEZZE 
Farmer, Douglas H., EEZ ZZZ 
Farrar, John H. Jr., BESS 
Faulk, Emmett A. L., BEZa 
Fernander, Bobbie B., 
Finehout, Arthur W., MELLEL etts 
Finkbiner, Glenn G. BEZZE 
Fisher, Paul oE 
Fitch, John B., BELL etette. 
Fitzpatrick, William, BEZa 
Flenniken, David B., Bibscocoren 
Flynn, Thomas J. BEZ 
Forrell, William | aa 
Forte, Johnie, Jr. TR¢cece ceca 
Foss, John W. BEZZE. 
Foster, Howard R. EEZ 
Fox, Dugene, MESo ea 
Fox, Frederick W. MEZZE 
Franseen, Leonard R., BEZZE 
Frederick, William, EEZ ZE 
Freimark, Gaillard, BRecocoedc 
Pry, Dudley L, mmicececees 
Fuchigami, Harty H. Meetococerae 
Fust, John W., Jr. EEE 
Gabbert, Howard M., BEZZ Z27E 
Galloway, Frederick, 
Ganahi, Joseph, MEZZE. 
Garretson, Edmund S., ELL eE 
jazliay, John O. MELLEL eteta. 
Geesey, Edwin P. meccececcc 


Goetz, harles E. ZZZ 


Gheen, John Via a 
Gibson, Mack L., Jr., 


Gilmore, Joseph R., 

Glover, Alfred P., 

Gomez, Robert M BEZZA 
Gosney, Robert R. EZ ZEA 
Grace, William P., Tl)Bmescecoucam 
Graham, Tasman L., BEZZ 
Graham, Todd P. BEZZZ7J. 
Grant, John O EELSE. 
Graves, James kz. 
Graves, Richard G, 

Green, David E.E. 
Griffin, Richard W. 
Gruen, Robert W. EZZ 
Grummt, Otto C., 
Guthrie, Edward R., EELSE 
Hall, James R. Jr. EAEN. 
Haller, Douglas L., 

Hallmark, Robert O., 

Halsey, Milton E 
Hamilton, John M., 

Hanmer, So a 
Hannas, Robert i 
Harman, Asher W., Jr., BEZZE 
Harrell, Wilford R. EELSETE 
Harris, Loston, EZS Sr 
Harrison, William H, BEZa 
Hathaway, Warren A., ESSES 
Haywood, Willie M, 
Hearn, Jerry i 
Hegdahl, James O., 

Hellmuth, Harry E. Becococces 
Hesson, James M. Beco ce ces 
Hickman, Jere L. BBRecocoeee 
Hilbert, Donald C.,Bececouees 
Hill, Michael E. Bev ocess 


Himmel, Daniel L., 

Hincke, John I. I 
Hoagland, David O. 

Hock, Robert C. EELE. 
Hodges, Charles E., ERstsral 
Hoey, Stanislaus J. BEZZE 


Hoffert, Charles E., MEZZE 
Hoffman, Howard J. EESE 


Holt, Daniel R., See 
Honsinger, Larry E., 

Horan Michael : A 
Horst, Thomas G., Beccezocces 


Houser, Houston P., 
Howe, Robert H. 
Huhn, John N. b 


Hunt, Larry H. 
Ihara, Les 
Jackson, James ©. 
Jacobs, Irwin M., 
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Johnson, John C. EEZ 
Johnson, Willie na a 
Jones, Warren A. 

Kattar, Richart T a 
Kause, Kaye D. b 
Kelley, William B. BEZZ 2E 
Kells, Robert A. MRScScsccral. 
Kelly, Thomas W. EEEa. 
Kem, Richare S. 
Klein, William E. MESZ 
Knight, Emmett F 
Knoff, Edward M., Jr., ESSE 
Koloski, John J.E. 
Komornik, Ronald G.,Bmccececteaa 
Krause George W. EES 2E 
Lally, Michael AEN oo 
Larkin, Phillip; e 
Laseau, Joseph F oxxx | 
Lawson, Warren G. BESSE 
Lay, Gibert R. BEZE. 

Leach, Ercie J. EEZ. 

Leard, Robert E. EZS eE. 

Lee, Ray H. BEZa 

Legener, Richard G. BEZZE 
Lemanski, Ronald J., BEZAS r7E 
Leva, Neil I., 

Levanger, John O. 

Littlefield, Richard BEZAZ E 
Livingston, Allen C., BEZ eE 
Lloyd, Luther R. EEZ. 
Lockridge, Robert W., BEZZE 
Long, Arthur W., BES 
Long, John E „BEZE. 

Lott, Kirby J. 

Lovett, John A. o 
Lucke, David B. . 
Ludwig, Daniel D., BESSE 
Luster, Albert B. BEZZI 
Lutz, Joseph C. BEZZA. 
Lykke, Arthur F., Jr., ESE 
Mackey, William C. EZZ 
Maddox, Bobby J. EZZ. 
Maher, Kevin L., BEZZE. 
Malone, Albert w 
Mansfield, Tommy M., 

Marchioli, Alexander, 
Marder, Everett J., BEZZE 
Marko, George F. TERecocvocess 
Martin, Jesse H. BEZZE. 
Martin, John R, Eee 
Mason, Elijah F.E. 
Mathison, Theodore, MESZSZE 
Matsumoto, Glenn K., 
Matthews, Church M., 
Mayhew, Charles H., 

Mays, George G., 

McCall, James F., EE. 
McCarthy, James F., EZE 


McCarthy, John W., oe r 
McClain, Terrence W., 

McCormick, Richard, BEZAS 
McDonald, Payton R., BEZa 
McGee, Carl D. $ 
McGraw, John F., Jr., 

McGregor, John E, Mea 
McGurl, Peter WEEZE. 
McHugh, Thomas E „EZZ 


McKee, Richard W. 
McKinney, Leon E., 
McManus, Richard J., 


MeNall, Jack G. BELS. 
McNamee, Alfred A., EZZ 
McNider, Henry B. MELZER i 
McQueen, James T EELE LLLI 
Meister, Melvin E. BRgeceeces 
Merklinger, George BRecocoecse 
Merrick, Philip B. Beco cveeee 
Messer, Hollis D. Bice covers 
Miller, James R..BReco co cees 
Miller, James R. DEt Steet a. 
Mitchell, Glenn W_Beccococsc 
Mitchell, John H.[BRegeee eee 
Monteith, Gerald E.. FBeseceeces 
Moore, George D., Jr.. Baeeee.nees 
Moran, Conrad V.iBBecococsed 
Moran, John F. BR¢secoc;caa. 
Morelli, Donald R., Beccoce cece 
Moseley, Robert L Bice coce2s 
Mullen, Jack, L. [BRggecocecmae. 
Mullins, Thomas E_Bpece cece 
Munn, William R.Bececscess 
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Nack, Thomas P. EEZ 
Narus, William E., Jr., BRSvsra 
Newton, George F. BEZZ 2ZZE 
Nicholson, John W. BEZa 
Nidever, Richard L BEZa 
Nix, Eddie M. 
Norbo, Gary J., MELLEL eLLti 
Nuckolls, Donald R. essere 
Odom, William E. EES 
O'Neil, Henry R. BEZES 
Ordway, Roderic E. BEZ eea 
Oshei, Donald eee 
Owel, William R. Bi22ececess 
Pagano, Edward G., BEZZE 
Page, George W. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer, Dave R. Bieg2ecocers 
Palmer, Jolin L., MELLL LLLLs 
Palmer, Warren T. BEZZE 
Panzer, Donald F. MELLEL Leets 
Parchinski, Edward, 

Parini, Romano J., 


f: AATE = XXX-XX-XXXX 

arker, Julius, xe 
Parlas, Joseph L. MER¢2e2e2ees 
Passmore, Edwin E. BEZZE 
Pate, Robert 1., MESSI 
Patnode, Clarence pe 
Pattakos, Arion N., 
Paul, William V.BRee¢eces 
Pearson, Hampton R. BEZa 
Pelham, Wendall L., 
Penny, H. Glenn, Jr., 
Peters, Billy - 
Petitt, Homer, Jr., MESCE 
Poel, David Ma 
Pole, Frederick R. 
Pospisil, Vladimir, BEZa 


Powell, Colin L BEZa 


Powers, George F., Jr, 

Prather, Charles G., 

Prescott, Warren T. BEZZE 
Price, Roger J. 

Priore, Fortunato R., 

Putnam, Carl M., 

Quinn, Hugh J... Bees 
Rabin, Ronald J EEZ ZE 
Rackley, Jerry D., . 
Ransone, James F., Jr., 
Rappaport, Ric Ao XXX-XX-Xxxx | 
Ray, James A eee | 
Ray, Robert L. BBR¢ececca. 
Rayl, Wallace I. EEZ 
Reeves, Donald W., BReveesces 
Rhode, Michael, Jr., MELLE ZELLI 


Rice, Harley E. BRVStsccae 
Ridgway, John p oo 
Ripple, Larry M, EEES 
Riscassi, Robert W., 
Robertson, George goe" 
Rogers, William R., EEZ 
Rose, Harold P. EESE 

ose, Robert S. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ross, Jimmy eee 
Routh, Eimer LESE 
Rowan, George R., Jr., 
Rowe, Alvin G., 
Rudd, William C. 
Rudrow, Robert G, Ur, BEZZA 
Rush, Karl C.E. 
Rushkowski, Edward, BESSE 


Russell. James F., 
vyan, James IE 
ydel, Albert 5. BEZZE. 
Savoldi, William R BEVS 
Sawey, James WEZZE. 
Schaefer, John R. BELLL SLLLi 
Scheikert, Paul, Jr.. BEZZE 
Schmidt, Charles E., BEZZE 
Schober, Frank J., Jr., 
Scholz, John C. EZZ 


Schwarzkopf, Se a 
Scott, Jerry C., 

Search, Charles ON xxx-xx-xxxx | 
Selig, William L. EELSETE. 
Sexton, Herman D EELSETE 
Shalikashvili, Otha, 

Shamblee, Curtis G. 

Shannon, John W., 

Sheider, Augustus L., 
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Shirey, James CBE Z 
Shirley, Frank R., MEZ SM 


Sink, Herbert T.,Beccecoccss 
Sisinyak, Mark J. MiRé2e2e222s 
Sloan, James AA ee 
Smart, Ernest A. 

Smiley, Philip MBSverraa 
Smith, Dan R. EESTE 

Smith, James L., Jr 
Smith, John A, 

Smith, Lowell G., 
Snodgrass, John COM Xxx-xx-xxxx | 
Snyder, Quay C. EES 
Spain, Harold ieee. 
Spencer, Bryan S.,Mbecersen 
Spencer, We 
Spero, Paul G 

Speth, Gerald L. EEZ 
Springman, Robert W., 
Spruill, Joseph L., 
Stallard, James E. Buse 
Stallings, Joseph L., 
Stevens, Ronald J. EZZ 
Stevenson, Harry K., 
Stiner, Carl W eceneaal 
Stokes, William ee 
Street, Clover B., Jr., Mi22ezececs 
Streett, William B., Jr., MReceececuaa 
Sullivan, Robert P., BEZZE 
Sullivan, Roland R. BEZZ 
Svirsky, William R.,RSSceccra 
Sweede, Jack E.E ZY 
Templeton, James L., Becsceeae 
Thomas, David LEEST 
Thomas, John A. BRe&cezecees 
Thompson, Bill T.E ZE 
Thompson, Robert S. BESS. 
Thorpe, John C.E ZE 
Tinsley, Philip, Jr. BEZaren 
Tolbert, James R. BEZ ezz 
Trevethan, Alexander, MEZ S:S ZE 
Tripp, Richard L. BETS7277 
Tuck, John S.Z. 
Turner, James J. EEZ ZE 
Underhill, Victor S.E 
Ushijima, Ronald R., BESS eee 
Vanden, Bosch J. EEZ2737 E 
Vaughn, Luther C. EEZ 
Vavra, George R. BELLL LeeL 
Vinson, Newell E. Biecovoress 
Vornsand, Glenn E. MEZZA 
Wakefield, Jack E. BEZS2Zoza 
Waldron, Edward a 
Walton, Frank G., 

Ward, Gayle G EETErram 

Ward, Stanley D. BEZZE 
Washer, Robert J., 

Wasko, Frank J. 

Weafer, William J), EEZ 
Weathers, John T. BEZAS 
Weaver, Richard L. BEZZE 
Weckerling, John H., BEZZE 
Weinstein, Leslie H., BEZZE 
West, Arvid E., BEZOS 
Whalen, Donald P. EZAN 
Whiddon, Orren R. 
Whipple, Winthrop J., 
White, James S. EES ZZEE 
White, Ulysses X. 
Whittaker, Howard C., 
Wilkie, James B. EEZ SE 
Wilks, Clarence D. EESE 
Williamson, Rayburn, BEZZE 
Willner, Larry E. BEZZ 
Wilmes, John J., EEZ 


Witter, Robert A 
Witteried, Peter F., 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be colonel 


Alder, Louis G., EZZ 
Day, Roland F., BEZZA 
Degi, Joseph, Jr., BEZS:ZzJ 
Howerton, Robert B., 
Stevey, John E., EZZ 
Straub, Frederick W., 
WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


To be colonel 


Williams, Mary R., 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


Belenky, Michael M., MEZZ Za 
Bjorngjeld, Paul S., EEZ 
Bowles, William F. EESE 
Brown, John S. EZE 
Byzewski, Lewis R., 


Cohen, George R., BRevevocecs 
Endicott, Wiliam R., 
Freeny, Robert H., EZZ 
Greene, James H., 
Grove, Henry F., III, 
Kau, Leon Y.SEE CZA 

King, Billie CEES 
Levin, Marvin P.. EEZ e 
Lewis, Jack A. EEZ 

Loke, Michael W., EEZSZ ZE 


Mullins, Billy P., BELLELLI 


Rice, Jack D. EEZ ZE. 
Shell, Doran D ea 
Stegman, Donald D., 
Watts, Thomas R., BEZZ 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be colonel 


Allgood, Gerald eae 
Beach, Douglas J., BRecezecees 
Beckley, Leander K. EET Z TZE 
Brissee, John A., 

Chapin, George E., Jr., 

Christ, Charles E., 

Eldridge, Bruce F., 


Girone, Gerard eee 
Green, Bruce E., 

Hille, Robert a n 
McWilliam, Robert D., 

Miller, Henry T., EZZ 


Miller, Vandy L., BEZZ 
Muntz, David C. BES 


Otterstedt, EE ene 
Scott, Richard H., 
Silvernale, Douglas, 
Stoltz, Richard BEEZ ZZE 
Wood, Theodore D., 
ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
To be colonel 
Hammil, Janet A., EZZ 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be colonel 
Stewart, Roland Ray, 
ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be colonel 


Barcus, Billie JEEZ. 

Garlick, John B. EZZ 

Moynahan, Hannah S. 
MEDICAL CORPS 


To be lieutenant colonel 


Benson, William L., 
McCarty, Garland E. EZZ 
Parry, William H., ESS 
Prall, Robert H., EZS E. 
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Johnson, Bruce al 
Kintigh, Jerry L.| 

May, James L. EEZ. 
Quamo, Coon 
Sheets, Jon R. EEZ 2E. 
Silveria, Donald C. BEZZ 
Sinclair, James V.MIRcsscecccae 
Smith, Floyd D. EEZ. 
Steen, Robert S.BRsveccca 
Vickers, George F. BEZES 
Weikle, Robert W. BEZa? 
Williams, Charles E. BEZZ ZZE 
Woodward, Joe L. EESSI 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be major 


Vaughn, Curry N., Jr., BEEE 
ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be captain 


Angsten, Joseph J., Jr., MEZZc227a 
Bartley, Randall B. BEZZE 
Booth, Lawrence R.EEZZ ZE 


Bowden, Gerald, 
Brown, Bradley N., 
Cathey, Theodore F., 
Champlain, Robert A., 
Collins, Van A., 
Corley, Milton D., 


Crenshaw, Chauncey F., 
Davis, Gaylerd E., BEZZ 2 
DePue, John F. ESE. 


Finklea, Alfred E 
Fritz, Harold A., 

Gibbons, mome 
Green, Kirby L., 

Hanson, Peter B. EEZ. 
Harrington, Peter B., BEZZE 


Hartley, Charles R. EEZ T 
Harvey, Noel M., EZZ 


Hillmer, Norval J., Jr., 

James, Richard J. 

Jones, James M., Jr., 

Kondik, William Ea 
Kunzman, Anthony T., 

Latta, Byron to 
Locastro, Dominic J. 

Madison, James F. BEZZE 
Maxwell, Calvin W., BEZ See 
McLain, Ford Beg 
Mendes, Paul P.,Bibecococees 
Morgan, David T., Jr., 
Morgenstern, Michael E.,BBwecceumae 
Niles, David P. EZZ. 
O'Connell, David L., 

O'Connor, Joseph W., 

Ory, Ronald R., 

Parker, James O. HOI, 

Platt, Richard W., Jr., 
Raether, James G. EESE 
Rivest, Joseph REZE 
Roberson, Gary ae 
Rue, William K., Begecoces 
Rzonca, Raymond J. Mee ce see 
Salvatore, Ronald A., Biecocscce 
Schnabel, James D. EESSI 


Schock, Thomas W. BEZa 
Schrader, Robert F., 


Semon, Richard, 
Shields, Buren R., II, 


Shiffert, Alvin M., Jr., BEZES 
Smith, James B., BEZZ ZE 
Smith, Thurman R. [EBScsvStcal 
Stafford, Edward P., Jr., 
Sullivan, Bloomer D. BEZZE 
Tallman, James A., BEZZE 


Tarpley, John J., BEZAZ 
Tarpley, Richard W., 
Tsutsumi, Susumu, 


The following-named officers for promo- Weeks, Howard R., 
tion in the Regular Army of the United Zepko, John J., 
States, under the provisions of title 10, The following-named officers for promotion 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3299; in the Regular Army of the United States 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3298: 
ARMY PROMOTION LIST 


To be first lieutenant 


Leskiw, Myron J. 
Leigh, James F, 


Wix, William M, |] 

Woerner, a e a 
Woith, Francis E. BEZOS E 
Woodall, James R., BEEZ ZZE 


Woods, Stephen R., Jr,, BEZZE ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
Wright, Elden H. EZZ To be major 
Yore, Joseph A.Z Collier, William P.. EZE 
Young, Raymond H., MEZZ Cook, Jay C. EZZ 


Zabcik, Franklin M., DeYoung, Clarence M., Jr. R203 
Zion, Robert B.. Fletcher, Tyrone P 


Miller, Stephen C. 
Russell, Eric J., 
Ruth, Dennis R. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate December 2, 1974: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Charles W. Robinson, of California, to be 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs. 

Frank C. Carlucci, of Pennsylvania, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Portugal. 

Theodore R. Britton, Jr., of New York, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to 
Barbados, and to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the State of 
Grenada, 

(The above nominations were approved 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


subject to the nominees’ commitment to 
respond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate.) 
In THE Am FORCE 

Air Force nominations beginning Max L, 
Abram, to be major, and ending Hubert E. 
Wrenn, to be major, which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on October 2, 1974. 

Air Force nominations beginning Col. Wil- 
liam A. Orth for appointment as permanent 
professor, U.S, Air Force Academy, and end- 
ing Robert S. Watt, to be colonel, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on October 3, 1974. 

IN THE MARINE Corps 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Roberta M. Baro, to be captain, and ending 
Jamnes G. Zumwalt II, to be captain, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
October 2. 1974. 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Kenneth W. Dixon, to be second lieutenant, 
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and ending Robert M. Hall, to be second 
lieutenant, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on October 7, 1974. 

Marine Corps nominations of Terrance M, 
Fortman, to be second lieutenant, and 
Tommy A. Harmon, to be chief warrant 
officer, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on October 7, 1974, 

The nomination of John R. Bourgeois, U.S. 
Marine Corps, to be first lieutenant, which 
nomination was received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
October 15, 1974. 

IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Diplomatic and Foreign Service nomina- 
tions beginning Lillie Levine, for reappoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service Officer of Class 
three, a consular officer, and a Secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States 
cf America, and ending Larry G. Millspaugh 
to be a consular officer of the United States 
of America, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on November 18, 1974. 
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POLISH DAILY NEWS—70TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974 


Mr, NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, the Polish 
Daily News of Michigan has long been 


one of the most distinguished foreign 


language newspapers in the United 
States. 

At a time when the foreign language 
press is slowly shrinking in number, the 
Polish Daily News has continued to main- 
tain its vigor and its excellence due in 
essential measure to the outstanding 
talents and energy of two extraordinary 
men, Mr. Stanley Krajewski, vice presi- 
dent and editor in chief, snd Mr. Adam 
Sarnacki, president and general mana- 
ger. Speaking personally, the Polish Daily 
News, Dziennik Polski, is one of my 
favorite newspapers. 

On October 23, 1974, the Polish Daily 
News celebrated its 70th anniversay with 
a banquet at the Polish Century Club in 
Detroit, Mich. The keynote speaker was 
Col. George H. Janczewski, U.S. Air 
Force. Colonel Janczewski was born in 
Poland, was a member of Poland’s war- 
time underground army and fought in 
the famous Warsaw uprising of 1944. He 
immigrated to the United States, where 
he joined the U.S. Air Force in 1951. He 
served in Air Force intelligence assign- 
ments and subsequently taught Russian 
and German at the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy culminating his career there as 
professor of foreign languages. He is cur- 
rently a senior research fellow of the 
Strategic Research Group, the National 
War College where he specializes in 
Soviet and East European affairs. 

Colonel Janczewski’s wide experience 
in the area of East-West relations makes 
him an eminently qualified commentator 


on Polish-United States relations and I 
include his thoughtful and provocative 
remarks in the Recor for the benefit of 
my collegues: 

SPEECH oF COL., GEORGE H. JANCZEWSKI 

It is a distinct honor for me to be here 
with you to celebrate the 70th Anniversary 
of the Polish Daily News, a newspaper which 
gave me my first start here in 1947 when I 
arrived in the United States as a young emi- 
grant from Europe. 

An ethnic newspaper which survives 70 
years in America is a rarity and a testimony 
not only to a skillful management but espe- 
cially to the support of thousands of readers 
who for decades persevered in retaining their 
Polish heritage, the traditions, and, most of 
all, the Polish language. 

I would like to talk to you today about Po- 
land, about the Polish-Americans, and about 
the future. Some of you may find my remarks 
controversial. If you do, I only ask that you 
examine these remarks against the current 
realities and against certain historical per- 
spectives. 

Ever since the Conferences of Teheran and 
Yalta, the Polish-Americans have adopted a 
negative attitude toward the Communist 
Government of Poland. In the decades gone 
by, we the Americans of Polish extraction 
have loyally supported our government in its 
anti-Communist posture. We disapproved of 
the Soviet domination of Poland, we disap- 
proved and we criticized the lack of freedom 
in Poland and the failure of the Soviet 
Union to live up to its promises to hold free 
and unfettered elections in Poland. But what 
we disapproved most of all was the wanton 
terror in Poland under Stalinism when Poles 
persecuted Poles, and when the revolution 
from above wrought havoc in all echelons of 
society, when thousands of patriotic Poles 
were imprisoned, tortured and killed because 
their political orientation was not Commu- 
nist. 

We were full of protests and denunciations 
even against our own American government 
when it failed to resurrect a free and an in- 
dependent Poland, as if we really believed 
that Poland was the conscience of the na- 
tions or the center of the world. The world, 
however, faced a more formidable array of 
tasks. The war-torn and devastated countries 
needed rebuilding and feeding. The menace 


of communism threatened to fill the vacuum 
in countries where hunger and destruction, 
and collapse of governments created fertile 
grounds for revolutions. 

America faced the challenge and responded 
with a massive assistance to our former al- 
lies and enemies alike. Through the Marshall 
Plan and countless other loans and gifts, 
through massive economic assistance, Eu- 
rope and Asia, with the help of their own 
people, recovered to prosper and to orga- 
nize an effective defense community against 
the advance of communsm and Soviet ex- 
pansion, Today, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization with its American nuclear um- 
brella is a formidable deterrent against 
Communist aggression. It is this alliance 
and the system of other collective security 
arrangements in which the United States 
plays a major role, which have been able to 
deter the Soviet Union from further expan- 
sion. In Korea, in Berlin, in Cuba, in Viet- 
nam, and in the Middle East, the United 
States attempted to contain communism 
and to arrive at compromises designed to re- 
duce tensions and to stop armed confronta- 
tions whenever and wherever they developed, 
In our policy of detente, we have also im- 
proved our relations with the People’s Re- 
public of China, 

In the meantime, the Soviet Union which 
extended its control over Eastern Europe af- 
ter World War II has learned that, while the 
acquisition of the empire might have been 
relatively easy, keeping control of the satel- 
lites was becoming increasingly difficult. In 
the last decades seven out of the former 
eight of the Soviet satellites attempted at 
one time or another to pursue a course dif- 
ferent than the one dictated by Moscow. Po- 
land is one of those nations, First in Poz- 
nan in June of 1956, then again in October 
of 1956, the Polish workers and students de- 
manded and succeeded in being allowed to 
pursue their own national road to socialism. 
Gomulka, and with him many other social- 
ist leaders, have learned that if they want 
to survive they must strike a balance be- 
tween satisfying the demands from Moscow 
and those of their own population. The Pol- 
ish workers of Szczecin and Gdansk gave the 
most recent proof of that formula when 
their strikes and demonstrations toppled Go- 
mulka and brought Edward Gierek to the 
leadership. 
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In the recent decades the Polish-American 
relations have undergone significant im- 
provements, In fact, of all the countries of 
Eastern Europe, Poland’s relations with the 
United States are the best. 

I have recently visited Warsaw, Bucharest, 
Sofia, Belgrade, Budapest and Prague, on an 
official trip. I talked with officials and private 
citizens, and had opportunities to compare 
one country with another. 

To be sure, Moscow's control of the East 
Europeans is still formidable but much of 
the cohesion and solidarity of the “socialist 
camp” has eroded. Poland itself is a contra- 
diction in theory and practice of communism. 
The government reconstructed a great num- 
ber of old historical churches destroyed dur- 
ing the war in Warsaw. The Catholic religion 
embraced by an overwhelming percentage of 
the Poles for centuries continues to be prac- 
ticed with overflowing churches for Sunday 
services. Recent rapprochement between 
Warsaw and Vatican could well end in a con- 
cordat between the two states which inciden- 
tally characterized the pre-war Poland’s rela- 
tions with the Vatican. Over 80 percent of the 
arable land in Poland is privately owned. 
Among the socialist states in Eastern Europe, 
Poland is the only country where collectiviza- 
tion was reversed. There are some private 
shops and even small private manufacturing 
enterprises. Terror seems to have disappeared, 
Gierek’s loyalty to Moscow in foreign policy 
permits Poland to follow its own course in 
internal affairs. While in other countries of 
Eastern Europe, a visitor is exposed to fre- 
quent sights of placards and banners pro- 
claiming the eternal friendship with the So- 
viet Union, in Poland such slogans are rarely 
found and huge portraits of Gierek are non- 
existent. While all military uniforms of other 
East European armed forces are adorned by 
a red star, such stars are absent from Polish 
uniforms; in their place is the Polish na- 
tional emblem, an eagie. The militia seem 
polite, are said to be well educated, and are 
well dressed. There is even a certain latitude 
in the press and in the other media. 

Periodically, there is a purge of some edi- 
tors, as was recently the case with several 
hundred national television personnel who 
were charged with non-socialist program- 
ming, ie.„ failure to concentrate on pro- 
gramming which depicts fruits of labor, But 
the purges do not eliminate all sinners, and 
the government's policy seems in this respect 
more pro forma than real. Economically, 
Poland still suffers from a crippling shortage 
of housing, dependency on the Soviet Union 
for her oil needs, some shortages of meat and 
poor quality of consumer goods. In coal 
mining, however, Poland has become world’s 
fourth largest producer and world’s second 
largest exporter. Poland’s industry is devel- 
oping rapidly, and a visitor is struck by con- 
struction of apartment houses, highways, 
hotels a number of other projects. 

The Poles view detente with a very posi- 
tive attitude. Gierek stressed in several of 
his speeches in Washington recently that 
Poland desires continued increase in trade 
with the United States. In this respect, the 
trade between the two countries is expected 
to exceed $1 billion in 1975 and double that 
rate by 1980. Poland is prepared to discuss 
joint venture projects, foreign investments, 
exchanges of information and of people, and 
seems at this point to be the only socialist 
country which supports the free flow of in- 
formation and ideas within the current Con- 
ference on European Security and Coopera- 
tion. Certainly, some aspects of Secretary 
Gierek’s speeches could well run into snags, 
but the tangible accomplishments in the 
American-Polish relations, trade and dialogs 
remain undeniable. The bilateral relations 
between Poland and the West are much more 
extensive than one would suspect. Even in 
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their foreign policy, the Poles, who can 
usually be counted on supporting Moscow, 
are at times more reasonable and can be 
persuaded not to go to extremes. For quite 
some time recently, the Poles were some- 
what uneasy about the delayed invitation to 
Secretary Gierek in return for Nixon's 1972 
visit to Warsaw. As I just mentioned, Gierek 
and a group of his associates visited the 
United States at the invitation of President 
Ford, who, in turn, was invited by Gierek to 
visit Poland. The American Ambassador to 
Poland, Richard T. Davies is an old friend 
of the Poles; he is well-liked and popular, 
perhaps because many of his speeches are 
delivered in Polish, and because his experi- 
ence in Poland is quite extensive, The Am- 
bassador has a very able staff, among them a 
political officer Jack Scanlan, another Amer- 
ican not of Polish extraction whose Polish 
is quite good. There is also, as many of you 
know, Mr. Baldyga from Chicago who oc- 
cupies one of the senior positions in the Em- 
bassy. The Polish Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, Dr. Witold Trampezynski, whom I haye 
met a number of times, is a well-known pro- 
fessor of economics who has been partly re- 
sponsible for the recent improvement in the 
American-Polish relations. 

Having said all this, I must now also say 
that Poland remains within the Soviet sphere 
of influence, whether we like it or not. De- 
tente can be reversed but in the meantime 
there are opportunities for us of which we 
should take advantage. In our criticism of 
the Communist government in Poland in the 
recent decades, we often forgot the 35 mil- 
lion Poles, From our distant but safe land 
of the brave, it was and remains easy to de- 
mand and to criticize, to threaten and to 
ostracize, but Poland today needs much more 
than just packages from relatives in Amer- 
ica and tourist visits by Polonia. 

We left Poland, we found a new prosper- 
ous, free and a happy land in our great 
America but millions of Poles remained 
home, suffered, worked and survived, Per- 
haps it may also be wise for us to remem- 
ber that in her history of over 1000 years 
Poland had undergone countless invasions, 
partitions and occupations, and changes in 
borders, but the Polish nation survived all 
these trials and tribulations and still exists 
today as a viable state with a great oppor- 
tunity for the future. 

The era of detente could well be another 
tactic of Moscow, as some critics charge. It 
could be, however, that the Soviet Union 
is substantially preoccupied with her prob- 
lems with the People’s Republic of China, 
internal economic difficulties, demands of 
her own populations, and is finding increas- 
ingly difficult to control her Eastern Euro- 
pean allies. Whatever the case, we in the 
West ought to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities to increase our contacts, visits, ex- 
changes and trade with Eastern Europe. 
There are many ways in which we can con- 
tribute to the improvement in American- 
East European relations. Clearly, we ought 
not to go to any extremes without extract- 
ing certain quids for our quos. 

What tasks lie ahead for the Polonia? I 
am certainly not the one to provide an an- 
swer to that question. You are. My remarks 
are intended only to provide food for 
thought. Can we expect that revolutions, 
martyrdom, coup d'’etats, or miracles will 
suddenly make Poland independent? Or 
should we, Americans of Polish extraction be 
less romantic, less emotional and more prag- 
matic attempting to find ways and means 
by which we can support our American gov- 
ernment and thus contribute to the im- 
provement of the Polish-American relations 
and the well-being of the 35 million Poles. 

It could well be that certain negative as- 
pects of the attitudes of Polonia toward Po- 
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land still embraced by some of our key lead- 
ers may have become obsolete and counter- 
productive. Surely the astounding accom- 
plishments in reconstruction, in industriali- 
zations, in education, in science, in tech- 
nology, rebuilding of churches, and the grad- 
ual decrease of restrictions were accomplish- 
ed by the Poles in Poland, not the Russians. 
It was the Polish people whose talents, per- 
severance, ambition, ability and pride made 
the country stand on its feet again despite 
political circumstances. It was the continual 
pressure and demands of the Poles which 
contributed to the changes and forced their 
leaders to yield. 

President Ford made it clear that the 
United States will continue its foreign policy 
of the previous administration. In 1971 Pres- 
ident Nixon, in his annual foreign policy 
statement, said: “. . . The United States 
views the countries of Eastern Europe as 
sovereign, not as a part of a monolith. And 
we can accept no doctrine that abridges their 
right to seek reciprocal improvement of rela- 
tions with us or others. We are prepared to 
enter into negotiations with the nations of 
Eastern Europe looking to a gradual normal- 
ization of relations. .. .” 

There is no doubt in my mind that Brezh- 
nev’s doctrine can and might be applied 
to Poland or any other country in Eastern 
Europe if their disagreements with Moscow 
were to reach an acute stage. The Soviet 
Union has no intentions of releasing its hold 
and control of Eastern Europe. Further, 
neither Gierek nor any other Communist 
leader of Eastern Europe could afford at this 
time to grant complete freedom to the people. 
Yet, Moscow's control over the East Euro- 
peans is eroding from within despite Soviet 
intentions to the contrary. 

New generations of people grew up on all 
sides of the world’s political spectrum. The 
young Poles in Poland know no other Poland 
except the one in which they grew up. They 
are intensely proud of being Polish but aware 
of their political limitations and realities. 
Yet, they are pro-American, eager to adopt 
Western styles in clothing, in appearance, 
in music, and they envy us our way of life. 
The opportunity to influence these young 
people is ours. The American policy of nor- 
malization of relations, of increase in trade 
and greater involyement in the East Euro- 
pean countries cannot fail in the long run 
if we really believe we have something to 
offer, 

(This part spoken in Polish:) 

Colleagues of the Haller’s Army, of Monte 
Cassino, of Warsaw Uprising, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—We are faced with a dilemma 
unsolved for many years: Should we look 
at the issue of Poland only with Polish eyes, 
or should we as the Americans of Polish 
extraction approach this issue less emotion- 
ally, less romantically and more pragmati- 
cally. Never in the Polish-American relations 
was Polonia as large as it is at this time. 
Its influences upon the development of the 
United States are formidable, though not 
always fully appreciated. 

Today, we are celebrating the 70th Anni- 
versary of the Polish Daily News in Detroit. 
The role of the press is to report objectively— 
conclusions, interpretations and opinions be- 
long to the readers. In my opinion, the Polish 
Daily News in Detroit fulfilled and fulfills 
that role in a splendid fashion (end of re- 
marks in Polish) 

In closing, Ladies and Gentlemen, I want 
to stress very emphatically that the era of 
detente offers opportunities for the improve- 
ment in the political and economic relations 
between Poland and the United States. Mili- 
tary and defense aspects are in an entirely 
different realm. 

Thank you. 
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SENATE—Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


The Senate met at 10:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


“Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart; and lean not unto thine own un- 
derstanding. In all thy ways acknowl- 
edge Him, and He shall direct thy 
paths.”—Proverbs 3: 5, 6. 

Eternal Father, in all our need we 
trust Thee, we lean upon Thee, we ac- 
knowledge Thee in personal life, in our 
homes and in the work of this place. 
Direct our actions according to Thy will 
for the betterment of this Nation and 
the advancement of Thy kingdom among 
the nations of the earth. 

In Thy holy name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, December 2, 1974, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTON OF 
SECRECY FROM THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENT FOR THE 
CREATION AT PARIS OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EPI- 
ZOOTICS (EX. M. 93D CONG., 2D 
SESS.) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the injunction of secrecy 
be removed from the International 
Agreement for the Creation at Paris of 
an International Office of Epizootics, 
originated in Paris on January 25, 1924 
(Ex. M, 93d Cong., 2d sess.), trans- 
mitted to the Senate yesterday by the 
President of the United States, and that 
the agreement with accompanying 
papers be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed, and that the President’s message 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, if is so ordered, 
as in executive session. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
To receive the advice and consent of 
the Senate to accession, I transmit here- 


with the International Agreement for 
the Creation at Paris of an International 
Office of Epizootics, originated in Paris 
on January 25, 1924. 

In the nearly fifty years of its exist- 
ence, the International Office of Epizo- 
otics (OIE) has become the most impor- 
tant organization in international con- 
trol of animal diseases. Its current 79- 
nation membership includes most major 
developed countries other than the 
United States. The OIE provides timely 
warnings to its members of animal dis- 
ease outbreaks, a form of exchange of 
technical information, and other valu- 
able services. In these times of increased 
concern about food availability at home 
and abroad, the United States is obliged 
to help protect that supply. The cost of 
participation in OIE is small when 
weighed against its potential benefits. 
Also the United States can make its sci- 
entific and managerial experience in dis- 
ease control available through OIE in an 
effective way to underline our interna- 
tional interest in food supply. 

I, therefore, recommend that the Sen- 
ate grant early and favorable consider- 
ation to the Agreement and give its ad- 
vice and consent to accession. 

GERALD R. FORD. 

THE WHITE House, December 2, 1974. 


THE ECONOMY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Honorable PIERRE S. DU Pont, a Member 
of Congress from Delaware, has fur- 
nished me with copies of two editorials 
that were printed in the Newark, Del., 
Weekly Post. 

The editorials were written in letter 
form; one addressed to the President and 
to myself as a Senate leader and the 
other to me alone. What these commen- 
taries concern is the economy. What they 
reflect is a growing awareness in this Na- 
tion that those in positions of leadership 
are grappling with various diverse ap- 
proaches offered to counter recession 
and bring inflation under control. What 
is demonstrated is that no single con- 
crete course of action has been agreed 
upon so far. While I am singled out for 
criticism in these editorials, I do not take 
the criticism personally. In a sense it is 
what I am here for. It is true, neverthe- 
less, that the Democratic majority has 
called for a halt to voluntary restraint as 
the way of restoring order to an economy 
now in chaos, 

It is true that the Senate Democratic 
majority has offered for consideration a 
number of proposals that call for deci- 
sive action. Those proposals—unani- 
mously adopted by the Senate Demo- 
cratic conference on the 21st of No- 
vember—provide as follows, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they may be in- 
eluded in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the propos- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON ECONOMIC ACTION ADOPTED BY 
MAJORITY CONPERENCE—NOVEMBER 21, 1974 

(1) Creating a job program and expand- 
ing unemployment benefits to mitigate the 
hardships of unemployment; 

(2) Reviving the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to deal with the credit needs of 
ailing businesses during times of economic 
crisis; 

(3) Establishing credit procedures so as to 
allocate credit on a priority basis in the light 
of the Nation’s critical needs; 

(4) Implementing mandatory allocations 
and, if need be, the equitable rationing of 
energy, enforcing other conservation meas- 
ures, including a basic 55 miles per hour 
speed law and reducing wastage in the util- 
ity and other industrial flelds to the end that 
dependency on foreign sources of petroleum 
can be reduced by one million barrels per 
day as the President has suggested; 

(5) Formulating a system under which, 
when needed as a last resort, effective con- 
trols can be imposed to encompass prices, 
wages, rents and profits, and high interest 
rates, assuring that such a system is devel- 
oped and enforced fairly and equitably and 
without discrimination in terms of the over- 
all needs of the Nation; 

(6) Curbing excessive profits and restrain- 
ing the indiscriminate flow of capital abroad, 
through the taxing power while conversely, 
cutting taxes on Americans hardest hit by 
inflation, those in low and moderate income 
categories and those on modest fixed incomes; 

(7) And, generally, by adopting a budg- 
etary policy that minimizes deficit financing 
by reducing inflationary federal spending 
while maintaining a federal commitment to 
increase productivity and human welfare. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. These proposals are 
offered for consideration. Each of them 
must bear up under the scrutiny of in- 
vestigations, hearings, expert analysis, 
and whatever else it takes. 

As to action regarding wages, prices, 
profits, rents, and interest rates, it is 
called for only “as needed” and “as a last 
resort.” The same is true for energy 
rationing, energy taxes, or whatever else 
it takes to reduce our dependence for 
petroleum on foreign sources. 

It is against this backdrop therefore 
that these proposals have been offered; 
they provide an alternative to a program 
based on voluntary restraint—a concept 
that simply has not worked, and, in my 
judgment, will not work. 

If we are to be successful, however, it 
will require cooperation; cooperation 
within our own party and between parties 
and cooperation between Houses of Con- 
gress and between the legislative and 
executive branches. 

As to these particular editorials, Mr. 
President, I welcome them. I welcome 
the comments and suggestions of all 
citizens interested in restoring this Na- 
tion’s economy. I welcome the criticism 
as well. I am not an economist. I am one 
Senator. I do not profess to have the 
answers. I can only try. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two editorials from the Newark, Del., 
Weekly Post be printed at this point in 
the Recorp together with the covering 
letter of Representtive pu PONT. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
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and covering letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 27, 1974. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: At the request 
of one of my constituents, Mr. R, B. Rock- 
well, of the Newark Weekly Post, I’ve en- 
closed a copy of two editorials that have re- 
cently run in his paper. I think they make 
the point, very strongly, that a little leader- 
ship is needed. While they are not entirely 
flattering, either to the President or the 
Democrat Congress, I thought them worth 
sharing with you and hope you'll take the 
time to peruse them, 

Sincerely yours, 
PIERRE S. DU PONT, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Weekly Post, Nov. 13, 1974] 
DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD 


A couple of weeks back we wrote you and 
President Ford an open letter about the 
economy and what you ought to be doing 
about it. Our contention was, and is, that 
both you and the President are wrong in 
your approaches to the problem, he with a 
“Whip Inflation Now” (WIN) program, and 
you with your advocation of various price 
and wage controls. 

What is needed, to solve our economic 
crisis, and to stabilize the economy for the 
future, is a new point of departure. What 
is needed is to stop, revalue our dollar, and 
start all over again, But, start with a sound 
dollar, not a paper one subject to the infa- 
tionary whimsy of politicians and their 
trade. 

This open letter is an extension of the 
other one. It is addressed to you, and not 
the President, because in the wake of a Dem- 
ocratic sweep of the Congress and the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the power to lead 
us from the morass of forty years of fiscal 
absurdity leading to the present difficulty, 
rests with you as leader of the Senate. 

Please Senator Mansfield do the right 
thing. Don’t ration our fuel or control our 
wages and prices, by edict, in a futile effort 
to prop up our increasingly worthless dollar. 
No matter what you do, the dollar in its pres- 
ent form will remain worthless. It will re- 
main so because it is worthless all by itself. 
You cannot wish value into it. You cannot 
make it valuable simply by saying it is. It 
is, after all, only a piece of paper and the 
whole world xnows it. 

There is deep distrust of dollars in that 
great big world out there Senator. This is 
why the Arabs want so many of them In ex- 
change for a bucket of oil, while charging a 
lesser price to most of the Communist coun- 
tries which, in spite of their dubious poli- 
tics, have had the good sense to maintain 
solid gold currencies. Put yourself in an 
Arab’s shoes Senator. What had you rather 
sell your bucket of oil for, a piece of paper 
of questionsble value, or a piece of gold? 

One doesn’t have to be an Arab to come to 
the right answer. 

And so it is, simplified of course for the 
sake of clarity, that our worthless paper 
dollar you would attempt to prop up, is mak- 
ing it wiser for the Arabs to fuel the Russian 
and Chinese economy and industry instead 
of our own, and at a price which gives the 
Russians and the Chinese a worldwide trade 
advantage over us. 

Our industrial capacity Is geared, Senator, 
for a large export trade with other nations. 
Allow our paper dollar to be the villain in 
eliminating that export market, and you 
will close down American industry. This will 
translate into millions of Jobless citizens, 
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serious shortages of essential commodities 
and materials, deprivation and even hunger. 

The latter two, Senator, will spell an armed 
revolution in the United States. It will start 
in the slums of our cities Senator. And it will 
end in the total destruction of the United 
States. An outraged burning of our cities will 
be the end of our commerce, trade, and com- 
munications centers. 

Without them we cannot survive. 

By failure to recognize the need for a 
sound dollar Senator, you risk a chaos this 
nation has never known, one that will even 
eclipse the cataclysmic events of 1861 to 
1865. Unlike our civil war which saw one 
part of the country against the other, the 
chaos we refer to will be the whole country 
against itself, part of it wielding a mindless 
torch, the other part not caring. 

The result will be a political 
vacuum. 

Somebody will step in to fill it Mr. Senator. 

Please don’t think that since this prospect 
is unthinkable that it is incredible. 

It happens to be just about exactly how 
Mr. Hitler came to power in Germany. 

Senator please be very careful. You flirt 
with an ism of some kind other than cap- 
italism. Just what kind of ism it is doesn't 
matter. One is as bad as another. 


[From the Weekly Post, Noy. 23, 1974] 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT GERALD FORD, AND 
Dear Mr. SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


Must you go on, in the shambles of your 
paper economy, blaming all us middie Amer- 
icans for the wreck? Must you go on Mr. 
President with the suggestions of “Whip 
Inflation Now Gardens”, or suggestions that 
we are so extra wasteful? And you Mr. Sena- 
tor, must you go on saying that what we 
need is another round of wage and price 
controls, augmented by still other govern- 
ment restraints we haven't experienced yet? 

Why are you, the leaders of our nation, 
licensed to so insult our intelligence with 
your silliness? 

Mr. President, do you really think we can 
plant a WIN garden now, and eat turnips in 
January? Did you ever try growing pole 
beans in a snowstorm? 

Maybe you meant WIN gardens for next 
summer. Well, if so, what are we supposed 
to do with the turnips and beans then? Can 
them maybe? 

Mr. President hasn’t anybody told you that 
@ mason jar, and lid, and seal, and the 
energy required to can the beans or what- 
ever, exceeds in cost, the price of a store 
bought can of beans? And Mr. Senator, can't 
you see by now that If you place manda- 
tory controls and restraints on farmers, who 
grow the beans for that store bought can, 
and place them at a level of no profit to 
the farmers, as you also suggest, that the 
farmers will stop growing beans? Can't you 
see, Mr. Senator, that while this will settle 
the price of beans at a steady level, there 
won't be any beans? 

Can’t you people see what is happening 
to calves and hogs in the Midwest? Can’t 
you see the same thing will happen to 
beans? 

Somebody must have told you last week, 
Mr, President, that the problem with the 
economy was waste! It must have been quite 
a revelation, and a matter of considerable 
importance to you, because you requested 
network television time to tell us about it. 

You asked us to take a “trash inventory” 
in our homes and then lick inflation by 
cutting down on waste. 

We took such a trash inventory, Mr. Presi- 
Gent, and we suggest it is representative of 
the trash inventory of most middle American 
homes these days. The “trash” was mostly 
paper. There are some old newspapers we 
use as fish wrappers for the freezer, others 
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with screaming accounts about Watergate or 
Wilbur Mills which we have saved for laughs 
on cold winter nights, and some we save as 
blotters in the event a water pipe breaks. 

The paper bags, Mr. President, are used 
as garbage can liners in lieu of those plastic 
bags which cost a lot, and are made from 
petroleum, And the cardboard boxes we keep 
around, which can be categorized as “trash”, 
get used for storing things in. 

Might it occur to you Mr. President that 
these boxes came our way because they were 
the containers of products we have bought; 
manufactured items which gave somebody a 
job, a manufacturer, a wholesaler and re- 
tailer a profit? Don't you realize these boxes 
that are part of our “trash” provided in- 
come for a tree farmer in Georgia, a paper 
mill in Alabama, and truck drivers, or tug- 
boat captains and barge owners, from Arkan- 
sas to North Carolina to Maine or California? 

And you Senator, would you really regu- 
late all these people and profits and in- 
comes? Could you really do it intelligently? 
Do you really Know all about how much it 
takes to grow a pine tree in Mississippi and 
at the same time know all the problems of 
pushing a barge of sugar profitably from 
Florida to New York? 

Can’t you see Senator that to implement 
your ideas will require such a host of bu- 
reaucrats in so many fields of interest, that 
the tax burden on middle America to sup- 
port them will spell total defeat for each 
and every one of us? 

Senator Mansfield, we well remember a 
day several years ago in the corridor of the 
Senate Office Building when you took a half 
hour of your valuable time for an idle chat 
with a small weekly newspaper from Dela- 
ware, & place so far from Montana that what 
it did or didn't say about you would be of 
no consequence to you. How we appreciated 
that, and still do! There are not many men 
in such high places who will bother unless 
confronted by the New York Times. 

What we remember most though, about 
that unexpected interview Senator, was your 
wisdom and knowledge of affairs in the na- 
tion. 

And you Mr. President, what an impres- 
sion of similar wisdom and knowledge you 
made years ago when you teamed up on 
television with Senator Dirksen in criticism 
of the opposition. 

Mr. President and Mr. Senator whet has 
happened to you over the years? Have you 
been in high places for such a very long 
time that you have lost sight of lower places? 
Have you ivory towered yourselves away 
from the middle America of your support, 
all us lesser mortals who don't waste simply 
because we can’t afford to, and haven’t been 
able to for a long long time; us lesser folks 
whose financial solvency is pennies away 
from the surface of the tax water anyway 
and another tax nickel will drown us? 

Our majority of silence grows restless Mr. 
President and Mr. Senator. 

You tell us we waste! 

The government wastes Mr. President. It 
has taken in taxes, in ever increasing 
amounts, the fruits of our productivity, our 
effort, our labor, and wasted it. It has wasted 
it in all areas from the military to welfare. 
Then when it ran short of money to waste, 
it simply printed up some more, and other- 
wise inflated the money supply to elevate the 
economy still more, so it could tax still more 
to waste. 

The government sold us bonds Mr. Presi- 
dent, It told us we would be patriotic to buy 
them and that the investment was safe. 

Then, by inflating the money supply, it 
systematically eroded their value so that the 
interest they earned was meaningless. Many 
of the bonds, Mr. President were bought 
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with silver and silver certificates. They were 
paid back with paper, pure paper, 

Not only has the government wasted us, 
wasted our productivity, and the fruits of 
our labor Mr, Senator. and Mr. President, it 
has cheated and defrauded us. 

Do you by chance engage in the practice 
of scapegoatery? Do you blame us for waste; 
and accuse our industry, our labor, our busi- 
nessmen, our doctors, our energy producers 
for high prices and unfair profits, when the 
real villain is you and your government? Do 
you harass us with your army of “con- 
sumerists”, and regulators, and carpetbag 
bureaucrats to divert attention from the 
root cause of it all, the government itself 
which has destroyed the value of our money? 

Please Mr. President and Mr. Senator, stop 
the fraud. Bring it to a halt. Be honest. Bring 
us the greatness of the United States that 
once was, a greatness not of glib politicians 
and slogans but one of integrity, sound 
money, and good credit that was respected 
all over the world and most importantly, by 
ourselves, 

We do not respect our own government Mr. 
President and Mr. Senator, which ts to say we 
do not respect ourselves. 

WIN won't work Mr. President. 

We will not man the barricades in support 
of platitudes and slogans that conceal a 
fraud that is the instrument of the destruc- 
tion of all our basic freedoms, a fraud that 
would crucify mankind on a cross of paper. 

Show us instead a goal of value, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Lead us to a new currency that is 
sound all by itself without the need of 
promises by politicians, slogans, charts, 
graphs, or other indexes which mean nothing. 

Give us this kind of target Mr. President, 
and you will show us the way to respect in 
ourselves and our government. You will re- 
store our national pride. 

Give us this kind of leadership, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and we will storm Bunker Hill all over 
again. 

Sincerely, 
THE WEEKLY Post. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The Senator from Pennsylvania. 


THE ECONOMY 


Mr, HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
Senators of my party met this morning 
in conference to discuss the economy, to 
give consideration to the problems 
created by the interaction of inflation 
and recession, to discuss the recommen- 
dations of the President in his 31-point 
program, to discuss proposals of econo- 
mists, and to consider the suggestions of 
the majority. 

It was our belief that we owe it to the 
President, in aid of his program, to con- 
sider and promptly recommend such ac- 
tion as seems desirable, both short term 
and long term, having to do at this point 
particularly with the matters of energy 
and job creation. 

A committee was appointed to report 
1 week from today, just before our next 
policy committee luncheon, and that 
committee consists of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower), as chairman; the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Baker), and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS). 

It is not our purpose to seek or to en- 
courage any form of confrontation what- 
ever with anyone, 
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We want to help the President. We 
want to be supportive of his proposals. 
We are aware that in an interview ap- 
pearing in a magazine this week he said 
that if certain economic conditions were 
to eventuate there would be additional 
proposals which he would plan to make 
to Congress, These proposals were not 
detailed in the interview. But, having 
this in mind, we felt that perhaps we 
could contribute something to the Presi- 
dent’s consideration and to the consider- 
ation of Congress. 

There are some suggestions of the 
majority, of course, with which we will 
be glad to cooperate and give them our 
help. I mentioned particularly my per- 
sonal feeling that a recreation of the old 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
a good thing. It was about the only one 
of the alphabetical agencies which ended 
with total credit and profit. 

There are other matters which I have 
personally indicated my support for in 
the past. 

Our purpose then is entirely construc- 
tive. It is in no way political. The elec- 
tions are well past us, and it is our hope 
that working together and working with 
the President we can pull the country 
out of the slough of despond, and move 
uphill again and return our people to as 
nearly full employment as possible, and 
to defeat this monstrous inflation which 
is the thief of everyone’s pocketbook. 

So we are prepared to help and to do 
our very best. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 
I yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I just 
want to compliment the Senator for a 
most constructive statement, and I join 
him in the remarks he just made. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period of 30 minutes for the transaction 
of routine morning business, with a time 
limitation on statements not to extend 
beyond 11 o’clock. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. 


President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Senator from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 


DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President, on Sunday, 
December 1, 1974, an article appeared 
in the Birmingham, Alabama News en- 
titled “North Flunking Test of Desegre- 
gation.” 


December 3, 1974 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONFEREES: NORTH FLUNKING TEST OF 
DESEGREGATION 


(By Walter Morrison) 


TOPEKA, Kans.—The South is getting a 
passing grade—indeed, high marks, in some 
instances—but the North is flunking the 
test of school desegregation. 

That conclusion was reached by partici- 
pants in a two-day conference last week. It 
marked the 20th anniversary of the Supreme 
Court’s decision outlawing segregated 
schools. 

“An agenda for completing the job of 
school desegregation” was the theme of the 
conference, and the conferees, who came 
from 32 states, made it clear that they be- 
lieved that job is primarily centered in the 
North. 

“The record in the North is abysmal,” re- 
marked the conference coordinator, Miss Al- 
thea T. L. Simmons, director of education 
and training for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

The NAACP and Washburn University 
were the sponsors of the conference, 

Miss Simmons said the NAACP was finding 
it necessary “to fight the same old tooth and 
nail battle’ in the North that was waged 
in the South in the 1950s and 1960s for 
desegregation. 

“The North did not believe that the 1954 
decision applied to it, and Northerners have 
been acting on that premise,” she said. 

Miss Simmons said conference participants 
would leave Topeka determined to show 
that “the North can’t get by with what the 
South couldn’t get by with.” 

After 20 years, she said, there was a “wear- 
iness” with “finding ourselves still at the old 
store doing the same old job.” 

She sald she hoped that the job of de- 
segregation could be completed in five years, 
and said a report recommending such a 
target date would be submitted to the 
NAACP’s board of directors at its meeting 
in January. 

“A quarter of a century is long enough,” 
she said. 

Papers and discussions at the conference 
concentrated on segregation in the schools 
of the North. Although most speakers said 
they believed the Nixon administration had 
made cheap political use of the issue of 
busing for desegregation, there was not an 
apparent willingness to abandon that tool. 

One speaker, Dan W. Dodson, scholar-in- 
residence at Southwestern University, Austin 
Tex., said of busing: 

“Suffice the remark that desegregation is 
the issue of supreme importance. If that 
takes busing, so be it.” 

Speakers said the Nixon administration 
had acquiesced in perpetuating Northern 
school segregation and claimed there were 
“bulging” files on desegregation complaints 
that have not been acted on by federal 
agencies. 

Although he joined in the criticism of the 
Nixon administration, Buell G. Gallagher, 
vice chairman of the NAACP Board of Di- 
rectors, said a key decision, adverse to de- 
segregation, had been made by the Johnson 
administration when, in 1966, it did not with- 
draw federal funds from Chicago schools. He 
called Chicago “the most segregated city in 
the North.” 

Roy Wiikins, NAACP executive director, 
said the progress made since 1954 should not 
be disparaged. “A doctrine imbedded in the 
thinking, nay, in the lifestyle of a whole 
people, has been uprooted,” he said. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, a confer- 
ence was held in Topeka, Kans., last 
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month sponsored by the NAACP and 
Washburn University. The Presiding Of- 
ficer will recall that the Brown case de- 
cided 20 years ago originated in the State 
of Kansas and this conference was held 
to mark the 20th anniversary of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in that case 
outlawing segregated schools. 

Representatives from 32 States attend- 
ed this conference. The director of the 
conference was Miss Althea T. L. Sim- 
mons, who is director of education and 
training for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

Her comment was: 

The North did not believe that the 1954 
decision applied to it, and Northerners have 
been acting on that premise. 


Mr. President, representing the people 
of the State of Alabama in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, I am proud of the record of the 
people of the South in complying with 
the Supreme Court decision ordering de- 
segregation of public schools. I believe 
our people have set a great example for 
observance of law, for compliance with 
the edicts of the Supreme Court, and all 
we have been seeking, we who represent 
the people of the South, is a uniform 
policy regarding desegregation of public 
schools. 

Any rule, if applicable throughout the 
Nation, will certainly be complied with in 
the South. But, Mr. President, if the 
people of the South have desegregated 
their schools in compliance with the 
orders of the Supreme Court, we wonder 
why the systems outside the South are 
not compiying with the Supreme Court 
decisions. 

I am delighted that the role of the 
people of the South in complying with 
the Supreme Court decisions is recog- 
nized throughout the land. If some 
method could be devised that the Su- 
preme Court would uphold to end forced 
mass busing of schoolchildren and if 
we could have neighborhood schools and 
freedom of choice in the South and 
throughout the country, this could well 
solve this problem of desegregation of 
our schools. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
role of the South in desegregating the 
public schools is spoken of with approval 
by the members of this conference, by 
the NAACP, by Washburn University, 
and by the people who came to the con- 
ference from 32 States of the Union. 


OPPOSITION TO MILITARY ACTION 
AGAINST ARABS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am ap- 
palled that the suggestion would se- 
riously be made that the United States 
take over Arab lands and oil by military 
force. It would be entirely out of keeping 
with the character of our Nation and our 
people. We have fought World War I, 
World War II, the Korean war and the 
Vietnam war in support of freedom and 
democracy and a people’s right of self- 
determination, but never to acquire a 
foot of territory. Such action on our part 
would probably bring on war with Russia, 
but more important than any other con- 
sideration would be that America would 
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lose its soul if it stooped to such an in- 
famous policy, and a nation, just like an 
individual, must have character to make 
life worth living. 

If necessary let us do without Arab 
oil, even if we have to cut back drastically 
on consumption, and let us get on with 
the task of providing self-sufficiency in 
energy for America. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Heiting, one of his secre- 
taries. 

APPROVAL OF BILLS 

A message from the President of the 
United States stated that on November 
30, 1974, he approved and signed the 
following bills: 

S. 1227, An Act to amend section 415 of 
the Communicatioms Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed, to provide for a two-year period of limita- 
tions in proceedings against carriers for the 
recovery of overcharges or damages not based 
on overcharges. 

S. 1479. An Act to amend subsection (b) of 
section 214 and subsection (c)(1) of section 
222 of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, in order to designate the Secretary 
of Defense (rather than the Secretaries of 
the Army and the Navy) as the person en- 
titled to receive official notice of the filing of 
certain applications in the common carrier 
service and to provide notice to the Secretary 
of State where under section 214 applications 
involve service to foreign points. 

8S. 2457. An Act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, to permit the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
grant radio station licenses in the safety and 
special and experimental radio services di- 
rectly to aliens, representatives of aliens, 
foreign corporations, or domestic corpora- 
tions with alien officers, directors, or stock- 
holders; and to permit aliens holding such 
radio station licenses to be licensed as 
operators. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF) 
laid before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States sub- 
mitting the nomination of Richard B. 
Parker, of Kansas, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of Al- 
geria, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 3:14 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Berry, one of 
its reading clerks, announced that the 
House has passed, without amendment, 
the following Senate bills: 

S. 1561. An act to provide that Mansfield 
Lake, Indiana, shall be known as “Cecil M. 
Harden Lake”; 

S. 3537. An act to modify section 204 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 1085); 
and 

5. 3546. An act to extend for one year the 
time for entering into a contract under sec- 
tion 106 of the Water Resources Development 
Act of 1974. 

The message also announced that the 
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House agrees to the amendment of the 
Senate to the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 433) to assure that the 
public is provided with an adequate 
quantity of safe drinking water, and for 
other purposes. 

The message further announced that, 
on reconsideration, and two-thirds of the 
House of Representatives voting in the 
affirmative, the bill (H.R. 12628) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to 
increase vocational rehabilitation sub- 
sistence allowances, educational and 
training assistance allowances, and spe- 
cial allowances paid to eligible veterans 
and persons under chapters 31, 34, and 
35 of such title; to improve and expand 
the special programs for educationally 
disadvantaged veterans and servicemen 
under chapter 34 of such title; to improve 
and expand the veteran-student services 
program; to establish an education loan 
program for veterans and persons eligible 
for benefits under chapter 34 or 35 of 
such title; to make other improvements 
in the educational assistance program 
and in the administration of educational 
benefits; to promote the employment of 
veterans and the wives and widows of 
certain veterans by improving and ex- 
panding the provisions governing the 
operation of the Veterans Employment 
Service, by increasing the employment of 
veterans by Federal contractors cad sub- 
contractors, and by providing for an ac- 
tion plan for the employment cf disabled 
and Vietnam era veterans within the 
Federal Government; to codify and ex- 
pand veterans’ reemployment rights; and 
for other purposes, which was returned 
by the President of the United States 
with his objections, was passed. 

The message also announced that Mr. 
HENDERSCN was appointed as a manager 
on the part of the House of the confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 10701) to amend the act 
of October 27, 1965, relating to public 
works on rivers and harbors to provide 
for construction and operation of certain 
port facilities, vice Mr. Howanrp, resigned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2931. A bill to authorize Robert L. 
Rausch to accept an office or position in a 
university maintained by the Government of 
Canada (Rept. No. 93-1301). 

By Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 17468, An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 93- 
1302) . 

By Mr. HATHAWAY, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs: 

S. 4204. An original bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to continue the 
minting of dollars, half dollars, and quarter 
dollars bearing the current design and coin- 
age date during calendar year 1975, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No, 93-1303). 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 
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S. Res. 440. A resolution relating to the 
world food shortages and rapid population 
growth (Rept. No, 93-1304). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
executive reports of committees were 
submitted: 

By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Government Operations: 

Paul H. O'Neill, of Virginia, to be Deputy 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, 


(The above nomination was reported 
with the recommendation that it be con- 
firmed, subject to the nominee’s commit- 
ment to respond to requests to appear 
and testify before any duly constituted 
committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 4199. A bill to amend the Securities Act 
of 1933. Referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr, CASE: 

S. 4200. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 5, 1962, to authorize the. acquisition 
of land for the Edison National Historic Site 
in the State of New Jersey, and for other 
purposes, Referred to the Committee on In- 
terlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 4201. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Melvin D, Anderson. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S, 4202. A bill to amend the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 to require the Con- 
gressional Budget Office to prepare inflation 
impact statements in connection with legis- 
lation reported by Senate and House Com- 
mittees, Referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr, BROOKE: 

S. 4203, A bill to repeal exemptions In the 
antitrust laws relating to fair trade laws. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, HATHAWAY, from the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs: 

S. 4204. An original bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to continue the 
minting of dollars, half dollars, and quarter 
dollars bearing the current design and coin- 
age date during calendar year 1975, and for 
other purposes. Placed on the calendar. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 4199. A bill to amend the Securities 
Act of 1933. Referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill entitled the 
Housing Securities Act of 1974. This is 
another in a series of steps being taken 
to implement the efforts of the Federal 
Home Loan Mortgage Corporation to de- 
velop an effective secondary mortgage 
market for the entire housing industry. 
This bill has been prepared by the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Mortgage Corporation 
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and has been coordinated each step of 
the way with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Changes recom- 
mended by the SEC have been included. 
Basically, the bill will exempt certain 
secondary mortgage market transactions 
from the registration provisions of the 
Securities Act of 1933. 

I realize that no serious action on this 
bill can be concludec during the current 
year and I propose to reintroduce it in 
1975. This action taken today, however, 
will permit those who are interested to 
review this proposal and hopefully lead 
to well considered action in 1975. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis 
of the bill, an explanatory statement, and 
a copy of a letter from Mr. Ray Garrett, 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS—S. 4199 

Sec. 1, Title. 

Sec. 2. Adds a new paragraph 5 to Section 4 
of the Securities Act of 1933 which exempts 
from the registration provisions of that Act: 

(a) Transactions inyolving an offer or sale 
of certain mortgages or participation in- 
terests in such mortgages 

(1) originated by certain financial institu- 
tions, including savings and loan associa- 
tions, sold individually or in packages in 
minimum denominations of not less than 
$250,000, and sold for cash or a promise to 
pay cash within sixty (60) days to a pur- 
chaser for its own account, and 

(2) originated by an FHA-approved mort- 
gagee, sold individually or in packages in 
minimum denominations of not less than 
$250,000 and sold for cash or a promise to 
pay cash within sixty (60) days to a pur- 
chaser for its own account, provided that 
such sales may be made only to certain finan- 
cial institutions, including savings and loan 
associations, certaln insurance companies, 
the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corpora- 
tion (FHLMC), the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association (FNMA) or the Government 
National Mortgage Association (GNMA). 

(b) Transactions involving non-assignable 
commitments to buy or sell mortgages which 
would qualify under the transactional ex- 
emption found in paragraph (a) above where 
such commitments are to be completed 
within two (2) years. The party contracting 
to sell mortgages pursuant to such commit- 
ment must be any eligible originator men- 
tioned in paragraph (a) above and the party 
contracting to purchase mortgages pursuant 
to such commitment must be any eligible 
originator mentioned in paragraph (a) (1) 
above, certain Insurance companies, FHLMC, 
FHMA, or GNMA. 

(c). Transactions involving resales of the 
securities acquired pursuant to the proposed 
exemptions which meet the conditions for 
sale relating to the package size of the se- 
curity ($250,000) and where the resales are 
for cash or promise to pay cash within sixty 
(60) days to a purchaser for its own account. 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT To ACCOMPANY A 
Brit To EXEMPT CERTAIN MORTGAGE TRANS- 
ACTIONS FROM REGISTRATION UNDER THE 
BECURITIES Act or 1933 
The secondary mortgage market involves 

the transfer of mortgages from the loan 

originator to another investor in order to 
provide liquidity to the primary market, 
the market in which loans are made to bor- 
rowers by originators. The liquidity goal of 
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a viable secondary mortgage market is es- 
sential to the effective functioning of the 
primary market because in a Jocal area with 
relatively high construction levels, local 
lenders can be quickly “loanedup” and forced 
to withdraw from the primary market due 
to a lack of lendable funds unless there is 
access to secondary market funds. The im- 
portance of this function is illustrated by 
the fact that currently the secondary market 
totals approximately $25 billion a year. This 
represents approximately 22% of all mort- 
gage loan originations. 

The Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corpo- 
ration (FHLMC) was established in 1970 
by Congress to foster and encourage a viable 
secondary market. It was with this Congres- 
sional mandate in mind that FHLMC be- 
came the moving force behind AMMINET, 
a new corporation organized to aid the sec- 
ondary market. AMMINET, an acronym for 
the Automated Mortgage Market Information 
Network, Incorporated, is a nonprofit corpo- 
ration established by the FHLMC and five 
industry trade associations (U.S. League of 
Sayings Associations, American Bankers As- 
sociation, National League of Insured Sav- 
ings Associations, Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation and National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks). The impetus for the crea- 
tion of AMMINET stemmed from the fact 
that although the present secondary market 
is a multi-billion dollar market, it is largely 
inefficient, operating primarily by word of 
mouth, and up until the creation of AM- 
MINET had no central market system. AM- 
MINET’s goal is to help move mortgage 
funds from capital-surplus areas to capital- 
deficient areas more rapidly through the 
use of advanced technology, thereby effect- 
ing a more efficient allocation of mortgage 
funds and a more beneficial secondary mort- 
gage market. 

As a mortgage is essentially a secured 
promissory note, and hence a security, there 
were numerous questions to be resolved with 
respect to the Federal Securities laws re- 
garding the establishment of AMMINET, 
The Securities and Exchange Commission 
(“SEC”) has been most helpful in this proc- 
ess and has given FHLMC a no-action posi- 
tion under the Securities and Exchange Act 
of 1954 (“1934 Act’) regarding the opera- 
tion of AMMINET, and, in addition, has 
granted an exemption to the broker-dealer 
requirements and the net capital require- 
ments of the 1934 Act for those who deal 
in certain mortgages. With respect to the 
Securities Act of 1933 (“1933 Act”), how- 
ever, the Commission felt it did not have the 
power to grant a similar exemption from the 
registration requirement of the 1933 Act 
and it was with that in mind that the staffs 
of the SEC and FHLMC met to discuss needed 
legislation. The proposed legislation was 
the result of those meetings between both 
groups, as evidenced by the letter from 
Chairman Ray Garrett, Jr. of the SEC to 
Chairman Thomas Bomar of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board commenting on the 
proposed legislation and supporting it, a 
copy of which is attached. Chairman Gar- 
rett’s comments were incorporated into the 
proposed legislation. 

The proposed legislation would exempt 
from the registration provisions of the 1933 
Act those transactions involving the offer 
or sale of certain mortgages and participa- 
tion interests in such mortgages where (1) 
they are originated by a commercial bank, 
savings and loan association, savings bank or 
similar financial institution; (2) the aggre- 
gate sales price per purchaser is not less than 
$250,000; (3) the purchaser pays cash with- 
in sixty (60) days; and (4) the purchaser 
buys for its own account. 

Transactions involving mortgages origi- 
nated by mortgage bankers would also be 
exempt to the extent that they meet require- 
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ments (2), (3) and (4) outlined above and 
are sold to certain regulated lenders, includ- 
ing commercial banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, savings banks, certain insurance 
companies, or Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation (“FNMA”), FHLMC, or Government 
National Mortgage Association (“GNMA"). 
Commitments regarding any mortgage which 
is the subject matter of the transactional 
exemption would also be exempted where the 
commitments are between certain qualified 
originators and other qualified originators, 
certain insurance companies, FNMA, FHLMC 
or GNMA. 

It was felt that the high dollar amount of 
each transaction—$250,000—and the fact 
that the mortgages must be originated by 
regulated institutions when they are sold to 
the general public, are sufficient safeguards 
to warrant a transactional exemption from 
the 1933 Act. Subsequent sales of the pack- 
ages would also be permissible when the 
terms of the exemption are followed. The 
alternative to the exemption would either be 
registration under the 1933 Act or utilization 
of the so-called private offering exemption, 
found in Section 4 of the 1933 Act. 

Registration would require disclosure of 
such information as the homeowner's his- 
tory as a wage earner, his current salary, his 
prospects for the future, information about 
his property, local legal considerations such 
as, for example, stringent redemption laws 
and a general description of local geographic 
concerns. This information would not only 
be cumbersome and costly to obtain and 
process through the SEC, but would also 
delay the sale of mortgages until the regis- 
tration statement was effective. In addition, 
the disclosure required would be necessary 
for each mortgage in the mortgage package. 
Mechanically, such a disclosure document 
would be an administrative nightmare, un- 
duly burdensome to prepare, and, because of 
its sheer size, overwhelming to a prospective 
purchaser. 

On the other hand, the other alternative 
to exemption, namely utilization of the pri- 
vate offering exemption, contradicts the 
FHLMC/AMMINET goal of having a viable 
secondary mortgage market. In a private of- 
fering the purchaser must agree to assume 
the risk of the security for an indefinite 
period of time which, in most cases, requires 
investment for at least two years. The pur- 
pose of a viable secondary mortgage market, 
however, is to enable originators to liqui- 
date their mortgages to obtain funds to origi- 
nate new mortgages whenever those funds 
are needed. Any warranty concerning a hold- 
ing period given by a purchaser would not 
only discourage present originators who have 
capital surpluses from purchasing mortgages, 
but would also destroy the marketability of 
mortgages to institutional investors such as 
insurance companies and pension funds who 
wish to have some degree of liquidity. 

In light of the manifest disadvantages of 
registration or use of the private offering ex- 
emption in the secondary mortgage market, 
the only alternative which appears to be ac- 
ceptable is an exemption for transactions in 
large denominations, the type of exemption 
which will be created by the proposed legis- 
lation. 

If the proposed legislation is not adopted, 
neither AMMINET nor any other trading 
system for mortgages can operate, and with- 
out an information system such as AMMI- 
NET, the attempt of both FHLMC and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board to provide 
for the efficient movement of money from 
capital-surplus to capital-deficient areas 
within thrift institutions and to attract new 
money into the mortgage market will be se- 
verely hampered: If that occurs, the loser will 
be the American public which is anxious that 
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adequate funds be available to finance the 
purchase of critically needed housing. 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1974. 
Hon, THOMAS R. Bomar, 
Chairman, Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Tom: Thank you for your letter of 
November 8, 1974, requesting the Commis- 
sion’s views on the legislation proposed by 
the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corpora- 
tion (“FHLMC”) to amend Section 4 of the 
Securities Act of 1933 (“1933 Act”). I under- 
stand that FHLMC intends to have the legis- 
lative proposal introduced on its behalf 
shortly, and I am pleased that the Commis- 
sion has been given the opportunity to com- 
ment on it prior to its introduction. 

The Commission has examined the pro- 
posed legislation, which would create a 
limited exemption from the registration re- 
quirements of the 1933 Act for certain trans- 
actions involving mortgages and related se- 
curities. FHLMC believes that the exemption 
is necessary to enable it to fulfill its statu- 
tory objective of creating a liquid secondary 
mortgage market, that in turn would gen- 
erate additional funds for the housing in- 
dustry. Should the Congress be persuaded 
that proposed exemption is necessary and 
desirable to achieve FHLMC’s purpose, we 
believe that the legislation that you have 
proposed would provide an appropriate means 
of accomplishing this result. The Commis- 
sion recognizes that the proposed exemption 
contains a number of restrictions that would 
limit its availability only to transactions in- 
volving investors who have substantial re- 
sources and which would further circum- 
scribe offerings made in reliance upon it, so 
as to limit the need for registration to pro- 
tect the parties involved. Accordingly, in 
light of the above and subject to the follow- 
ing comments, the Commission supports this 
narrow exemption. 

The Commission believes that certain in- 
terpretive problems may arise if the proposed 
legislation is enacted in the form submitted 
to us. The Commission therefore recommends 
for your consideration the following sug- 
gested changes: 

(1) The words “one or more,” if inserted 
in the first line of paragraph 5(a) immedi- 
ately prior to the words “promissory notes”, 
would make clear that a package of notes 
sold in a single transaction would be exempt 
equally as a separate note; y 

(2) The phrase “and where the foregoing 
securities are subject to the three conditions 
for sale set forth in subparagraphs (a)(1) 
(i) (ill) would, if added at the end of para- 
graph (b), remove all doubt that the secu- 
rities underlying the commitment contracts 
are subject to the three conditions for sale 
set forth in the above-mentioned sub- 
paragraphs. 

In addition to the foregoing, it appears 
to the Commission that the question of re- 
sales of the securities acquired pursuant to 
the proposed exemption should be clarified. 
In our view, any such resales should be sub- 
ject to the three conditions for sale set forth 
in paragraph 5(a)(1). We therefore recom- 
mend that FHLMC consider adding a new 
paragraph (c) to its legislative proposal for 
this purpose. Such a provision might be 
phrased in the following manner, or in 
words to that effect: 

“(c) The exemption provided by para- 
graphs (a) and (b) hereof shall not apply 
to resales of the securities acquired pursuant 
thereto, unless each of the conditions for 
sale contained in subparagraphs (a) (1) (1)- 
(ili) are satisfied.” 

The Commission also understands that the 
reference in subparagraph (a)(2) of the 
legislation to the HUD Secretary's statutory 
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authority to approve mortgagees will be 
changed from “12 U.S.C., Section 1703, 1707 
(b)” to “12 U.S.C., Sections 1709 and 1715b, 
as amended,” 
Sincerely, 
Ray Garrert, JR, Chairman. 


By Mr. CASE: 

S. 4200. A bill to amend the Act of 
September 5, 1962, to authorize the ac- 
quisition of land for the Edison National 
Historic Site in the State of New Jersey, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing legislation to add 1.39 acres 
to the Edison National Historic Site at 
West Orange, N.J. 

While I recognize that little time for 
action remains in the 93d Congress, I am 
offering this legislation at this time be- 
cause the tract is now for sale and it 
may be too late to act in the next Con- 
gress. The land can be obtained for 
$75,000 and the expenditure is author- 
ized by my bill. 

The Edison National Historic Site is 
made up of the home and laboratories 
where Thomas Alva Edison lived and 
worked for 44 years and is comprised 
of approximately 20 acres—most of which 
were acquired by donation. 

Yearly, thousands of persons visit this 
site and currently they are taken on 
guided tours to certain of the historic 
buildings. 

Eventually, it is planned to construct 
a visitors center on this tract. Such a 
center will further open the historic 
structures to visitors by providing alter- 
nate work space for the administrative 
staff which now uses space in the his- 
toric buildings themselves. 

In addition, future construction plans 
call for an improved storage vault and 
space for certain documents, models, 
and experiments which, the Park Service 
reports, are now stored in closets and 
other rooms. 

The Park Service tells me that the ad- 
dition of this 1.39 acres of land will not 
only improve visitor access, but will add 
sy the overall appearance of the historic 
site. 

As I have said, the owner of the prop- 
erty, the West Orange Redevelopment 
Authority, fully intends to dispose of the 
property and the Park Service tells me 
that allowing the acreage to be sold for 
development purposes would effectively 
destroy its future plans for improving 
the Edison Historic Site. 

I hope that this matter can be han- 
dled expeditiously and completely by the 
time of adjournment. 


By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 4202. A bill to amend the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 to require the 
Congressional Budget Office to prepare 
inflation impact statements in connec- 
tion with legislation reported by Senate 
and House committees. Referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing the “Inflation Impact State- 
ment Act ox 1974.” 
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The basic purpose of this legislation 
is to require the new Congressional 
Budget Office to supply the Congress 
with an estimate of the impact on the 
aggregate rate of inflation and the cost 
of particular goods and services, for 5 
fiscal years, of any legislation which is 
reported by congressional committees 
for further congressional consideration. 
In view of the tremendous impact which 
the Government’s programs can have 
both directly and indirectly on inflation, 
I believe that prompt enactmest of this 
legislation is essential. It would be a 
great advance oyer the important step 
forward this Congress took when it im- 
posed a similar requirement relating to 
projected actual Federal budget costs of 
legislative proposals, in the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974. 

In the recent economic summits and 
debate on the inflation problem, it has 
been emphasized that Government pro- 
grams are often considerably more costly 
to consumers than their direct cost in 
terms of Government funding. For ex- 
ample, the expense of just completing 
required paperwork for the Government 
has been estimated to be $50 billion per 
year. Government safety and antipollu- 
tion standards have added $320 to the 
cost of a new car over the lasi 4 years; 
mileage requirements which would bring 
about 30 to 40 percent improvement in 
miles per gallon would add another $200 
to $400 to the price of a new car by 1980. 
The use of tariffs and import quotas i> 
protecs domestic industries costs con- 
sumers $10 billion per year in higher 


prices. When the medicare and medicaid 
programs were put into effect, the addi- 


tional pressure on hospital services 
helped increase the inflation rate from 
about 8 percent per year to around 12 
to 15 percent, 

All too often, these types of Govern- 
ment-induced inflation escape adequate 
legislative attention because they do not 
show up in the Federal budget. However, 
it is clear that Congress has an obliga- 
tion to face up to the total costs anc in- 
flation impact, not just the budget im- 
pact of the proposals it must evaluate. 
My bill would help Congress fulfill that 
obligation. 

In recognition of this problem, Presi- 
dent Ford took a major step forward 
when he announced that future new 
Government regulations would carry an 
inflation impact statement, However, the 
imposition of that requirement at the 
regulation stage is only part of the battle. 
It is probably even more important that 
overall impact on inflation be considered 
fully at the time Congress shapes the 
basic legislation which determines the 
structure of the Government’s programs, 
Thus, I feel that President Ford was on 
target when he urged Congress to pass 
legislation such as this bill promptly. 

My legislation offers possible improve- 
ments upon the work of others who have 
been interested in this type of initiative. 
In particular, the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Dots) has been a leader in this ef- 
fort and has introduced other legislation 
with the same purpose in mind. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of my bill be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 4202 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE. 

That this Act may be cited as the “Infia- 
tion Impact Statement Act of 1974", 

Sec. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) inflation is a grave problem facing 
Americans; 

(2) Federal programs and expenditures 
which Congress authorizes have a significant 
impact on inflation; 

(3) Congress has a particular responsibil- 
ity to consider whether any legislative pro- 
posal which comes before it for possible ac- 
tion would augment or reduce inflation; 
and 

(4) it is imperative that Congress be in- 
formed in advance of the impact on inflation 
of any such legislative proposal so that such 
impact can be considered fully as Congress 
evaluates the proposal. 

Sec. 3. INFLATION IMPACT STATEMENTS, 

(a) Section 403 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (1), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”, 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) an inflation impact statement with 
respect to such bill or resolution. As used 
in this paragraph, the term “inflation im- 
pact statement” means an estimate, to the 
extent practicable, of the probable impact 
of such bill-or resolution on the aggregate 
rate of inflation and the cost of particular 
goods and services in the fiscal year in which 
it is to become. effective and in each of the 
four fiscal years following such fiscal year, 
together with the basis for such estimate. 
Such estimate shail be based on the amount 
of new budget authority authorized by such 
bill or resolution and amounts of new budget 
authority at specified projected levels as- 
sumed to be authorized by subsequent leg- 
islation, unless, with respect to any fiscal 
year for which such estimate is required, 
the Director determines that it is improbable 
that outlays will occur”, and 

(4) by striking out “estimate and compari- 
son” in the last sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “estimate, comparison, and 
statement”. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) are 
enacted by the Congress as an exercise of its 
rulemaking power as provided by section 
904(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974. 


By Mr. BROOKE: 

S. 4203. A bill to repeal exemptions in 
the antitrust laws relating to fair trade 
laws. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr, BROOKE. Mr. President, double 
digit inflation is now haunting the 
American consumer. In the past 6 
months the Consumer Price Index has 
risen an average of 142 percent a month; 
in the past 7 years the cost of living has 
spiraled by almost 50 percent. Dollar 
wages have increased at a brisk 7 per- 
cent rate over the past 2 years, but prices 
have increased even more. We are ex- 
periencing the sharpest decline of con- 
sumer buying power since the removal of 
World War II price controls. It is now 
time for the Congress of the United 
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States to seize the initiative and attack 
our No. 1 enemy—infiation. 

President Ford has held a summit con- 
ference on inflation out of which have 
come many ideas for fighting inflation. 
In his economic address to the Congress 
following the conference, the President 
presented his legislative proposals. The 
Congress showed itself capable of acting 
with speed and incisiveness in at least 
one instance. On September 10, 1974, 
Serator Cranston and I introduced the 
Home Purchase Assistance Act of 1974 to 
provide needed mortgage funds for the 
suffering home buyer and housing in- 
dustry. Just 35 days later, on October 
15, the final version of the bill had been 
reported to the floor of both Houses, 
debated, differences resolved, and passed 
by the Congress. On October 18, Presi- 
dent Ford signed the bill into law. Con- 
gress had perceived a need, found a solu- 
tion, and acted. 

Today, I am introducing another anti- 
inflationary measure that I hope will 
command the same cooperation and re- 
sult in the same incisive and affirmative 
action. This legislation repeals resale 
price maintenance laws. It ends fair 
trade. 

Fair trade laws, also known as resale 
price maintenance or quality stabiliza- 
tion laws, have been in effect since the 
depression. In simple terms, they allow 
a manufacturer to enter into an agree- 
ment with a retailer setting the mini- 
mum price at which his identifiable 
product may be sold. California passed 
the first State law in 1931 and most 
States followed soon after. It became 
apparent, however, that these State laws 
when applied to interstate commerce, 
violated Federal antitrust laws. Thus, in 
1937, Congress passed the Miller-Tyd- 
ings. Act granting State fair trade laws 
an exemption from the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. In 1952, the McGuire Act 
granted State fair trade laws exemption 
from the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
thus legalizing nonsigner provisions. 
These provisions, which had been en- 
acted by some States, permit a manu- 
facturer to sign a single fair trade agree- 
ment with one retailer, and then en- 
force the agreement against all other 
retailers in the State, even though they 
were not parties to the contract. 

At the present time, 13 States have 
valid nonsigner provisions—Arizona, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Mi- 
nois, Maryland, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. In addition, 23 
other States have fair trade laws with 
nonsigner provisions—Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, 
and West Virginia. In all, 36 States have 
some form of fair trade laws currently 
in being. 

The Miller-Tydings Act and the Mc- 
Guire Act are permissive statutes. They 
allow States to enact laws that would 
otherwise be in violation of Federal 
statutes, In effect, they permit States to 
regulate goods that are in interstate 
commerce. They provide a Federal um- 
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brella for restrictive State laws. Today, 
I propose we remove that umbrella and 
thus nullify the State laws as they apply 
to interstate commerce. I propose that 
we get the Federal Government out of 
the marketplace and permit competition 
rather than restrictive private agree- 
ments to fix prices. 

It is important to note that neither the 
Federal nor the State government ac- 
tually enforce any fair trade agreements. 
Should a manufacturer discover that a 
valid fair trade agreement into which he 
has entered is being violated, he must go 
to court and sue for damages. The Gov- 
ernment plays no role in this action. 

Exponents of. fair trade agreements 
base their arguments on the economic 
and social conditions that prevailed al- 
most a half century ago. In the first part 
of the 20th century, this country under- 
went its gravest and most prolonged de- 
pression during which real income fell 
by more than 30 percent, unemployment 
rose from 3 to 25 percent and more than 
200,000 business firms failed. The coun- 
try was desperate for a remedy so when 
resale price maintenance was proposed 
as a panacea to the country’s grave prob- 
lems, and argued with logic that ap- 
peared to be valid, it was quickly em- 
braced. 

Resale price maintenance has long 
been touted as our savior from the evils 
of predatory price cutting as a form of 
competition in which a retail firm low- 
ers its prices in order to draw business 
away from its competitors and eliminate 
them from the market. Once the preda- 
tory firm establishes control over the 
market and somehow prevents any new 
firms from entering, it then raises prices 
in order to gain monopolistic profits. 
Thus, it is argued, that while in the short 
run the consumer will obtain goods at 
low prices, in the long run prices will be 
higher and the number of stores selling 
and servicing these goods will be lower. 
Exponents of resale price maintenance 
often argue that fair trade acts as a 
countervailing force to the market power 
of chain and discount stores. These out- 
lets are often unjustifiably accused of 
bait merchandising and plotting to de- 
stroy independent retail outlets. How- 
ever, exponents always fail to note that 
there are already State and Federal laws 
prohibiting false and misleading adver- 
tising, including the use of “bait and 
switch” and other discredited ruses. It is 
true that chain stores give retailers a run 
for their money by instituting more ef- 
ficient marketing techniques and offer- 
ing less frills. But this should be seen 
as a challenge to the less efficient retail- 
ers to develop new merchandising tech- 
niques, rather than as a threat to their 
existence. However, the evidence, includ- 
ing Justice Department and other stud- 
ies, amply document the fact that more 
business failures occur in fair trade 
States than in non-fair trade States— 
proving that fair trade does not prevent 
business failures. 

The most persuasive study supporting 
this assertion was done by Prof. Stewart 
Munro Lee of Geneva College and re- 
ported in the spring, 1965, volume of 
the Journal of Retailing. Professor Lee 
wrote: 
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Data show no perceptible effect of fair 
trade laws on the total number of retail 
stores, the number of drug stores, or on the 
rates of failure in retailing in general or in 
the drug trade, Indeed, when one examines 
the details of this table closely, it appears 
that, if anything, the fair trade laws have 
opposite effects of those claimed. 


This system of State resale price main- 
tenance which is permitted by Federal 
law reduces competition and restricts 
our system of free enterprise at all levels 
of product distribution. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice has estimated that re- 
sale price maintenance increases prices 
on fair traded goods by 18 to 27 percent— 
many economists feel that this increases 
the consumer price index by nearly 20 
percent. Conservatively, this costs the 
American consumer over $2 billion a year 
in higher prices. For example, a set of 
golf clubs that lists for $220 can be pur- 
chased in nonfair trade areas for $136; a 
$49 electric shaver sells for $32; a $1,360 
component stereo system can be obtained 
for $915 and a $560 19-inch color tele- 
vision sells for $483. The marketing tech- 
niques that have been established by 
chain and discount stores reduces the 
markup on consumer goods to 10 or 20 
percent rather than the standard 40 to 
60 percent. This is, of course, important 
to all consumers, but particularly to the 
23 million low income people in the 
United States. 

In the January 1969, Economic Report 
of the President, it was estimated that 
fair trade then cost consumers $1.5 bil- 
lion annually. When that figure is up- 
dated by the consumer index, it reveals 
that American consumers are now pay- 
ing a hidden subsidy of $2.1 billion a year 
for fair trade. To remove that $2.1 bil- 
lion unnecessary burden from our econ- 
omy would be one of the most im- 
mediate anti-inflationary steps we could 
take. 

Prof. Hendrik S. Houthakker of Har- 
vard, a former member of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors, wrote an 
article entitled, “A Positive Strategy 
Against Inflation” in the Wall Street 
Journal of July 30, 1974. Professor Hout- 
hakker wrote: 

Our economy has to be made less prone 
to inflation and more responsive to anti-in- 
flationary policies. This means, in particular, 
that institutional barriers to price declines 
have to be removed.... 


Specifically, Professor Houthakker 
wrote that we could curb inflation by, 
among other actions, abolishing resale 
price maintenance. 

At the same time, the respected publi- 
cation of the Consumers Union, “Con- 
sumer Reports” ran an article in its 
November issue entitled “Good-Bye to 
Good Buys in Audio Equipment?” Fol- 
lowing the article was an editorial en- 
titled “What’s Fair about Fair Trade 
Laws?” The article observed that fair 
trade “confers price fixing power on pri- 
vate individuals without any recourse for 
public review of these pricing decisions. 
While the Governor of New York, Vice- 
Presidential designee Nelson Rockefeller 
described fair trade as ‘an affront to the 
American system of competitive free en- 
terprise’, Rockefeller advocates repeal of 
existing fair trade laws. So does CU.” 
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Aside from its inflationary effect, one 
of the most persuasive arguments against 
resale price maintenance is that it tends 
to freeze the channels of distribution and 
retard the advancement of technology. 
Fair trade helps protect those retail out- 
lets that are unwilling or unable to im- 
prove their methods of operation. By re- 
stricting competition in price, fair trade 
provides for competition on the basis of 
advertising, salesmanship, and nones- 
sential services. A Canadian committee 
set up to study the problem of resale 
price maintenance stated that: 

The crux of the problem of resale mainte- 
nance, is whether the consumer should reap 
the benefits of the most efficient forms of 
retailing or ...should be forced to pay more 
in order to make retailing . ..a more com- 
fortable occupation.... 


In the past, the most vocal support for 
fair trade legislation has been from the 
small business community. It is this sec- 
tor of our economy, it has been argued, 
that would be most injured by weakening 
or repealing fair trade. Yet, one of the 
most active and highly respected small 
business organizations in the country, 
the Smaller Business Association of New 
England—SBANE, vigorously supports 
the repeal of fair trade laws. In a state- 
ment issued on November 14, 1974, Oliver 
O. Ward, president of SBANE, called fair 
trade laws anticompetitive and obsolete. 
I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the SBANE statement be printed 
in the Recorp immediately following the 
printing of the text of the bill. 

Businessmen making transactions 
must have the freedom to change their 
prices; to increase or decrease sales as 
they see fit. It is the price of the goods to 
which suppliers and consumers react. We 
must permit the retailer to establish the 
level of service and extras that he wants 
to include with the product along with 
the right to set the selling price. To per- 
mit the manufacturer the right of price 
fixing places the entire chain of distribu- 
tion in a straitjacket. 

Resale price maintenance stifles inno- 
vation and forces production in the 
wrong direction. It is amply documented 
that resale price maintenance forces en- 
trepreneurs to engage in inefficient pro- 
motional campaigns in order to develop 
volume—that is costly for both the busi- 
nessman and the consumer. 

The consumer, the businessman, and 
the country are all best served by a dy- 
namic and competitive system of market- 
ing. We cannot on the one hand celebrate 
the beauties of free competition and then 
squelch it the moment it benefits con- 
sumers. Competition forces retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers to pro- 
vide the consumer the most for his 
money. A repeal of the fair trade laws 
will stimulate an increase in productive 
efficiency. This, coupled with increased 
volume due to lower prices, will provide 
all levels of distribution with increased 
profits while providing the consumer 
more goods at lower prices. 

Resale price maintenance has brought 
about three major distortions in our 
economy. They are: First, artificially 
high prices; second, restraint of innova- 
tion and efficiency; and third, an increas- 
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ed reliance on costly promotional devices 
that increase prices. 

There has been a good deal of talk in 
the past few months about biting the 
bullet to stop inflation. The time has 
come to stop talking and to act. Strong 
opinion has developed throughout the 
country to decrease the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in business activities so 
that the economy can react to normal 
market forces. The 1930's were a time of 
trauma when order in the marketplace 
was desired régardless of cost. The 1970’s 
and the decades ahead are a different 
time with different institutions and dif- 
ferent problems requiring different solu- 
tions. Nov is the time to rid the economy 
of inflation-causing, competition-de- 
pressing, artificial encumbrances. 

Fair trade legislation was an idea 
whose time had come and has now gone. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4203 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act 
to protect trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies”, approved 
July 2, 1890, as amended (15 U.S.C. 1), is 
amended by striking out the colon preced- 
ing the first proviso in the first sentence 
and all that follows before the period at the 
end of such sentence. 

Sec. 2. Paragraphs (2)-—(5) of section 5 
(a) of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
as amended (15 U.S.C. 45(a)), are repealed. 

Sec, 3, The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective 90 days following the 
date on which this Act is enacted. 


SMALLER BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 
or New ENGLAND, INC. 
Waltham, Mass., November 14, 1974. 
STATEMENT OF OLIVER O, WARD, PRESIDENT 
or SBANE 


“SBANE supports legislation sponsored by 
Senator Edward Brooke to repeal the Fair 
Trade Laws because they are a strict form 
of price maintenance which is anti-com- 
petitive and not in the public interest. We 
believe that not only are the laws obsolete, 
but through the years, their enforcement 
has become almost non-existent in many 
states, 

At a time when consumer dissatisfaction 
is at its highest level in 25 years, and the 
Small business community is mounting sub- 
stantial efforts to re-examine, and wherever 
possible, abolish over-zealous federal legisla- 
tion, it would seem that the Fair Trade 
Laws repeal would be a good beginning. 

In an October meeting that representa- 
tives of SBANE held with President Ford 
and other small business organizations, 
President Ford noted with concern an in- 
crease in the apparent alarm in the business 
community over regulatory agencies and 
promised that his Administration would 
come to grips with bureaucracy. Senator 
Brooke's legislation is most welcome. 

Many large companies have traditionally 
favored Fair Trade Laws on the basis of 
their sheltering effect of the small retailer 
from the big discounters. We believe that 
small businesses in the retail field can be 
competitive and thrive through the flexibil- 
ity and extra service available from the 
neighborhood small retail establishment. 

Laws should not protect inefficient small 
businesses from the open market and the 
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overall benefits of the repeal of the Fair 
Trade Laws and a return to a more com- 
petitive free enterprise system, is a legisla- 
tive action to everyone's benefit.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


5. 3890 
At the request of Mr. Rrsicorr, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3890, a 
bill to assure Polish and Czechoslovakian 
war veterans living in the United States 
of veterans’ medical benefits. 
S. 3911 


At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3911, a bill 
to establish a Commission on Federal 
Paperwork. 

S. 4117 

At the request of Mr. Risicorr, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HOLL- 
Incs) was added as a cosponsor of 8S. 
4117, the Anti-Inflation Tax Reform Act 
of 1974. 

6. 4163 

At the request of Mr. Barn, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 4163, a 
bill to amend title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. 

S. 4187 


At the request of Mr, MONDALE, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
4187, the Tax Reform and Relief Act of 
1974. 

5. 4191 

At the request of Mr. Bentsen, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 4191, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service Reform and Tax- 
payer Privacy Act. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1974—S. 3394 


AMENDMENT NO, 2002 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. NELSON (for himself, Mr. HATH- 
AWAY, Mr. ABoUREZK, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. HucHes, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. Cranston, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. Muskie, Mr. Hart, Mr. EAGLETON, 
and Mr. KENNEDY) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them 
jointly to the bill (S. 3394) to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2003 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CRANSTON submitted amend- 
ment intende” ^^ be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 33. <), supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2004 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. EAGLETON (for himself and Mr. 
STEVENSON) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them jointly 
to the bill (S. 3394), supra. 


December 3, 1974 


COSPONSOR OF AN AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 1996 


At his own request, the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) was added as 
a cosponsor of Amendment No. 1996, in- 
tended to be proposed to the bill (S. 
2350), the Earth Resources Satellite 
program. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON STATUS 
OF FEDERAL LANDS IN ALASKA 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce an oversight hearing by the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
on the status of Federal lands in 
Alaska. The hearing will be limited to 
departmental witnesses and will be held 
on December 10, 1974 at 10:00 a.m. in 
room 3110, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing. As background, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
my letter to Secretary Morton inviting 
him to testify. Additional information 
may be obtained by contacting Steven 
P. Quarles, special counsel to the com- 
mittee, at 224-0611. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., December 2, 1974. 
Hon. Rocrers C. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: In recent months 
we have exchanged correspondence about the 
Department's management of the lands 
identified pursuant to paragraphs 17(d) (1) 
and (2) of the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act pending final Congressional action 
on these lands. In order to have a public dis- 
cussion of the issues involved, I have sched- 
uled a public hearing for 10:00 o'clock, De- 
cember 10, 1974, in Room 3110 Dirksen Senate 
Office Building. Mike Harvey of the Commit- 
tee staff informally advised Mr. Brown, the 
Department's Legislative Counsel, about this 
hearing in early November. 

Of particular concern to this Committee 
will be any actions which the Department 
may have taken or might take to reduce the 
ability of Congress to decide which public 
lands in Alaska shall be designated as com- 
ponents of the National Park, Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Forest, and Wild and Scenic Rivers sys- 
tems. 

As you know, I introduced, by request, 
both the Administration proposal (S. 2917) 
and a citizen interest measure (S, 2918) to 
provide notice to all concerned parties of the 
areas which Congress, beginning next year, 
proposes to consider for possible inclusion of 
the four systems. 

We will wish to explore with you what 
efforts your Department is making to insure 
that the lands proposed for designation in 
the various legislative proposals pending be- 
fore Congress are protected pending Con- 
gressional consideration and what problems, 
if any, you may be experiencing in providing 
that protection. 

In particular, the Committee will wish to 
have you or your representative discuss the 
following items: 

(1) the recent identification of potential 
transportation corridors and to what extent 
these corridors cross lands identified in the 
legislative proposals; 

(2) what is the status of and the Depart- 
ment's position on State selection of any of 
those lands; 

(3) the status of any of those lands which 
have since been identlaed for possible Native 
selection if they are not selected; 
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(4) the recent recommendation to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
the House of Representatives that authority 
be given to identify petroleum reserves on 
public lands, including d-2 lands; 

(5) the effect, if any, of the ultimate defi- 
nition of “navigable waters” upon the lands 
identified in the legislative proposals, 

Presently, we plan to limit the witnesses to 
Department representatives. 

Should you have any questions, please con- 
tact Mike Harvey of the Committee staff 
(224-1076). 

Sincerely yours, 
Hengy M. JACKSON, 
Chairman. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


EARTH RESOURCES SATELLITE 
PROGRAM—S. 2350 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have requested to become a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1996, because I believe 
that the earth resources technology 
satellite program needs continuity. 

As matters now stand, the United 
States has no scheduled follow-on after 
ERTS-B is launched next January. Users 
of ERTS data are understandably con- 
cerned over the prospect of a lack of data 
in future years. 

Despite our hesitating signals over the 
future of the ERTS program, Brazil, 
Canada, Italy, and Iran are purchasing 
ground stations to retrieve ERTS infor- 
mation. It may be that recognition of the 
value of the ERTS program is stronger 
abroad than it is at home. 

During the recent World Food Confer- 
ence held in Rome, Secretary of State 
Kissinger stated, and I quote: 

We also plan a number of new projects 
next year. Our space, agriculture and weather 
agencies will test advanced satellite tech- 
niques for surveying and forecasting impor- 
tant food crops. We will begin in North 
America and then broaden the project to 
other parts of the world. To supplement the 
WMO study on climate, we have begun our 
own analysis of the relationship between 
climatic patterns and crop yields over a 
Statistically significant period. This is a 
promising and potentially vital contribution 
to rational planning of global production, 


In order to carry out Secretary Kissin- 
ger’s program, the United States will 
conduct a large area crop inventory ex- 
periment otherwise known as LACIE. 
This will be a joint investigation by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the Na- 
tional Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Administration, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

The purpose of this experiment is to 
find out whether data gathered by space- 
craft and analyzed with the aid of com- 
puters can improve the timeliness and 
accuracy of major crop forecast. 

Here is a part of the NASA description 
of the LACIE experiment: 

At the outset LACIE will concentrate on 
wheat grown in the North American area. 
The experiment will combine crop acreage 
measurements obtained from ERTS-B data 
and meteorological information from NOAA 
satellites and from ground stations designed 
to relate weather conditions to yield assess- 
ment and ultimately to production forecasts. 
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A particular state of several states initially 
will be chosen for detailed evaluation, par- 
ticularly as to the adequacy of the yield 
modeling. At the same time area estimates 
will be made by a sampling technique cover- 
ing the entire region. If during the first year 
this activity proves successful and useful, it 
will be extended in the second year to other 
regions and ultimately to other crops, 


It is clear from the foregoing that 
LACIE is a 2-year experiment. The 
authors of the experiment are assuming 
the ERTS-B will have a 2-year useful 
life. 

This kind of assumption is not unrea- 
sonable, but what happens if the space- 
craft fails? We have no backup satellite 
ready for launch. 

In view of the serious foreign policy 
problems we have had over the export 
of grains, and because world grain 
markets haye a direct impact on the 
American consumer, it seems to me we 
ought to push any technology that can 
help in producing accurate world crop 
forecasts. At least, we should have a 
backup satellite for ERTS-B. 

The Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee has received favorable com- 
ment on the ERTS program from many 
State and local governments. In addi- 
tion, we are now beginning to get a better 
idea of the use made of ERTS data by 
private industry. 

Private users have reported higher 
productivity and substantial savings. 
While the full story is not yet known, 
what we now know is encouraging. 

ERTS technology is in its infancy. 
We have enough information now to be- 


lieve that ERTS technology holds the 
promise for greatly improving the way 
man manages his resources, 

I submit it is time for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to show determination on the 
future of ERTS and to get the show on 
the road. 


MEDDLING AND “FAIRNESS” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
broadcasting is supposed to have the 
same guarantees of freedom under the 
first amendment as do other media of 
communication. Everyone agrees to that, 
or at least gives lipservice to that idea. 
Yet, in practice, broadcasters do not 
have those guarantees. Their freedoms 
have been abridged by the very exist- 
ence of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

In addition, the FCC directly and in- 
directly controls material broadcast over 
the air. 

To me and to others in and out of 
broadcasting, that control violates the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 

Sometimes the controls are subtle. 
Sometimes they are evident. 

Yet, broadcasting is thought to be 
unique because its signals are carried by 
the airwaves. Because of the laws of 
physics, only one signal can occupy a 
slice of the electromagnetic spectrum 
at one time to remain intelligible. 

So, for more than a half century, we 
have had laws governing their use. 
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That seems fair enough. One broad- 
caster should not be permitted to inter- 
fere with the signal of another. 

But, as an outgrowth of that, a philos- 
ophy of operation has grown up that 
goes beyond the physics of broadcasting. 
That philosophy goes to that which is 
broadcast. 

The Government has not said that 
because only one printing press can 
occupy a particular spot at one time or 
because only one magazine can use a 
particular space on a newsstand at. one 
moment the Government must control 
the words printed on each page. That 
would be ridiculous. 

Why, then, do we make such a claim 
for broadcasting? 

There is no reason, 

Oh, a reason is propounded. That is 
that there is a scarcity of space in the 
spectrum. 

But that argument does not stand up 
in the face of reality. Radio and televi- 
sion stations outnumber general circula- 
tion newspapers. One has to look very 
carefully to find a market area where 
that is not true. And, with the advent 
of cable television, the argument of scar- 
city can be discarded entirely. 

What kinds of controls are there? 

A recent editorial in the Milwaukee 
Journal anda recent column by James 
J. Kilpatrick will give two good examples. 

The editorial deals with the FCC's 
prime time rule, and the column con- 
cerns the so-called fairness doctrine. 

I do not agree entirely with either the 
editorial or the column. I do agree, how- 
ever, with their overall messages. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Journal editorial and the 
Kilpatrick column be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Nov. 25, 1974] 
FCC MEDDLING Dorsn’r Work 

Four years ago, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission cut back network televi- 
sion programming in prime evening hours 
with the objectives of lessening network in- 
fluence on local stations and permitting more 
Independent producers to have access to 
prime time. It was also hoped that stations 
would produce more local programs. The 
plan has failed on all three counts. 

The FCC prime time rule has improved the 
earnings of networks and local stations. It 
has stimulated little new independent pro- 
gramming other than game shows and 1950s 
program revivals. And local programming in 
prime time remains virtually non-existent 
nationally. 

Television is now a major part of the 
American experience, significantly shaping 
public perception of events, people, ideas, 
products and social attitudes. In light of this 
enormous impact, it is fair, and important, to 
question whether the net effect of this rule 
on the quality of television programming 
has been positive or negative. 

From all appearances, there has been a 
general deterioration in quality. Game shows, 
which return a large income on a small in- 
vestment, have crowded out other program- 
ming in the half hour slot. More and more 
they show nearly hysterical contestants bent 
on greedy ends, appealing to a grubby in- 
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stinct that has not been subjected to the 
same criticism as violence or sex. 

But beyond subjective judgments based 
largely on personal taste, there are other 
arguments. Nothing, for example, has been 
offered specifically for children, who com- 
prise a large segment of the television 
audience at this early evening hour. The 
FOC has recently announced exemptions to 
the prime time rule, one of which is aimed 
at increasing the number of children’s spe- 
cials and documentaries in the local half 
hour. 

But this is simply attempting to fine tune 
a basically botched picture. And it raises the 
larger question of the propriety of FCC at- 
tempts to influence program policy for tele- 
vision. Thus far, the FCC'S tampering has 
not seryed the public well. The rule should 
be abandoned. 


[From Memphis Star, Nov. 26, 1974] 
TV FamNess AND Wuat’s News 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


WasHINGTON.—The Institute for American 
Strategy last month released a thoughtful 
and thought-provoking study of the cover- 
age given by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem in 1972-73 to news of national defense. 
The institute charges CBS News with imbal- 
ance, and the charge is well taken. 

The evidence amassed by the institute is 
overwhelming. Under the direction of Ernest 
W. Lefever, a distinguished scholar in world 
affairs, a team of analysts undertook a meti- 
culous examination of the CBS evening news. 
They isolated every reference to national se- 
curity over a two-year period, studied the 
transcripts and tabulated their findings. 

American attitudes on defense may be 
classified roughly in terms of the hawk, the 
sparrow and the dove. The hawk believes na- 
tional defense efforts should be increased, 
the sparrow believes present levels are ade- 
quate, and the dove believes these levels 
should be reduced. As to Vietnam, the hawk 
defends U.S. involvement, the sparrow feels 
yes-and-no, and the dove deplores the whole 
thing. 

Such classifications are fairly within the 
range of statistical analysis. The institute's 
study found that the 1972 CBS News gave 
79 sentences to the hawk point of view, 774 
to the sparrows and 1,382 to the doves. The 
imbalance was even more glaring in coverage 
of Vietnam. The hawks got 25 sentences, the 
sparrows 493 and the doves 1,201. 

The same imbalance was found in coy- 
erage of other news in the field of national 
security, CBS gave virtually no attention 
to Soviet military build-up; its news editors 
sought out doves for interviews; most Camn- 
ing of all, the network’s own reporters regu- 
larly expressed their own opinions in the 
guise of news. 

An analysis of 2,235 “viewpoint sentences” 
found that 416 originated with CBS news- 
men; of these, 3.4 percent inclined toward 
the hawks, 12.5 toward the sparrows, 84.1 to 
the doves. 

In brief: “A consistent and careful viewer 
of the CBS evening news, with no other 
sources of military information, would have 
gained a strange and massively lopsided pic- 
ture of our national defense issues and op- 
tions .. . CBS News gave 17 times as much 
attention to views advocating that the U.S. 
government do substantially less in defense 
and national security than to views advocat- 
ing that the government do more.” 

Richard S. Salant, president of CBS News, 
has responded to the institute's study with 
a request for more information on the meth- 
odology. He promises to take the institute’s 
charges seriously and to examine the data. 
It is a reasonable reply. 

So much for the institute's accusations 
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and the network’s initial response. Some- 
thing more remains to be said on the nature 
of news and the task of editorial judgment. 
The institute complains repeatedly, for ex- 
ample, that CBS carried little about “the 
mission” of the Air Force, “the mission” of 
the Navy, and “the mission” of the Army. 
The institute objects that CBS ignored sig- 
nificant news of national security and gave 
time instead, on a given night, to such events 
as the trial of Angela Davis. 

Well, the trouble is that “the mission” 
isn't news; and put to a choice between re- 
porting Adm. Moorer on Soviet submarines 
and covering the trial of Angela Davis, 99 
editors out of 100 would take the Davis trial, 

The Institute for American Strategy is ob- 
sessed with national defense—a useful ob- 
session. But a thousand other outfits have a 
thousand other newsworthy obsessions: 
abortion, gun control, fluoridation, organic 
gardening, racial balance busing, women’s 
rights, historic preservation. It is likely that 
every one of them could compile a statisti- 
cal violation of the fairness doctrine. 

On the record, CBS News evidently failed 
to meet requirements of the fairness doc- 
trine in its coverage of national security 
news. But to some degree, fairness, like 
beauty, lies in the eye of the beholder. If 
Solomon himself were sitting in for Walter 
Cronkite, complaints would still be heard. 
In the news business, alas, that’s the way 
it is. 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
point made by the Journal is clear. One 
cannot meddle with freedom without 
botching the job. No one can deny that 
it is desirable for local television stations 
to do more original programing. But 
ordering the networks not to feed local 
stations for the first half hour of the 
prime time block has not brought about 
the desired results. 

The fact is, there is no way to force 
results that are desired. But more impor- 
tant, there is no way to bring agreement 
on what is desired. 

If a controller could be successful in 
exercising his desires in television pro- 
graming, does that mean that the view- 
ers’ desires will be fulfilled? Of course 
not. 

The controller would be interfering 
with the freedom of the viewers. By defi- 
nition, that is not freedom. 

The viewers must exercise their free- 
dom by watching or not watching by 
switching the dial, That is all the control 
that is needed. 

If we do not trust the citizens of this 
country to exercise their judgment, their 
good taste, their moral convictions, by 
watching or not watching certain types 
of programing, then there is no reason 
for a free society. 

As for the Kilpatrick column, I can 
have no quarrel with the Institute for 
American Strategy carrying out any 
study it might wish to make and getting 
publicity for such a study. That is an- 
other exercise of the first amendment. 

But, if that study becomes a subject of 
a complaint to the FCC and the FCC acts 
to force CBS to carry certain stories and 
not to carry other stories because of 
those complaints, then there is no free- 
dom of the press as far as broadcasting 
goes. 

Mr, Kilpatrick makes the correct con- 
clusion, which holds regardless of the 
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rightness or wrongness of the institute’s 
findings. Every group in the country that 
espouses a cause can make complaints. 
Mr. Kilpatrick writes: 

If Solomon himself were sitting in for Wal- 
ter Cronkite complaints would still be heard. 


A free people must be able to hear all 
kinds of news and all kinds of opinion 
freely expressed to make judgments in 
order to keep their freedom. 

The Pilgrims who fied England to gain 
exactly that freedom are being mocked 
by our current system that controls ma- 
terial broadcast, 

The King of England destroyed the 
Pilgrims’ printing press. When they fied 
to Holland, the King of England used his 
influence over Dutch authorities to again 
destroy their printing press. 

They had to come to the New World 
to find freedom. The people of the Colo- 
nies had to revolt from British rule to 
win freedom of religion, of speech, of 
the press, of petition to government, of 
self-rule. 

We are about to celebrate the Bicen- 
tennial of that Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

One meaningful way to celebrate would 
be the elimination of controls over 
broadcasting—our modern printing 
press. 

Mr. President, that is why when the 
94th Congress convenes I will introduce 
legislation to clarify the first amend- 
ment. 


WYOMING HEROES 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, two Wy- 
oming men have demonstrated their 
courage and dedication to the preserva- 
tion of human life. 

Larry L. Larson and Joe Fehr, both 
U.S. Forest Service employees stationed 
at Buffalo, Wyo., risked their lives re- 
cently to rescue two Coloradans who had 
been tossed into the icy waters of a reser- 
voir when their boat capsized. 

Larson and Fehr were on the shore and 
observed the plight of the Coloradans in 
the water. Neither of the Coloradans 
could swim. Apparently without hesita- 
tion Larson and Fehr jumped into the 
near-freezing waters and brought them 
to shore—a distance of from 100 to 150 
yards. 

Mr. President, I believe it most appro- 
priate that the heroic deed of Mr. Lar- 
son and Mr. Fehr be brought to the 
attention of the Senate and the Nation. 
There is no more precious resource than 
human life, and Mr. Larson emphasized 
this when rejecting an offered reward 
from the Coloradans: 

No amount of money in the world would 
get me to swim in these icy waters—lI'd only 
do it to save a life. 


I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the Buffalo Bulletin describing 
the successful lifesaving effort be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Buffalo (Wyo.) Bulletin, Noy. 7, 
1974] 
PLUNGE Into Icy Waters To Save 
FISHERMEN 
(By Sue Myers) 

Two Denver men undoubtedly owe their 
lives to Larry L. Larson and Joe Fehr of the 
Buffalo Forest Service staff. 

The two men, who were described as “in 
their middle 50's”, were fishing at the Lower 
Todd reservoir on the Elsom ranch south of 
Buffalo recently when the boat they were 
using capsized. 

Larson and Fehr, who were fishing from 
shore on the far side of the reservoir, wit- 
nessed the accident and raced to their aid. 
The Denver men were clinging to the boat 
and neither was wearing a lifejacket. 

Larson spotted the discarded lifejackets on 
the shore, grabbed them, and shedding his 
clothing, jumped into the icy water. He swam 
out to the boat and helped the men into the 
lifejackets. Both of the accident victims were 
scared and unable to swim so Larson pulled 
up one anchor and began trying to tow the 
boat and the men to shore, a distance of 
100-150 yards. 

However, he didn’t realize the men had put 
down a second ancher and he was unable to 
make much progress so Fehr, who had been 
watching from shore, shed his clothing and 
swam out to assist. 

As they were trying to make their way to 
land, Don Gilbert and his son from Buffalo 
drove up and, when the party was close 
enough, threw them a rope and helped pull 
the boat to shore. 

Fehr, Larson and the two Denver men, 
whose names are not known, had been in 
the icy water only about 15-20 minutes, but 
all were suffering to some degree from 
exposure when pulled out, No lasting effects 
from the ordeal resulted, but both Larson 
and Fehr reported they had sore muscles— 
not only from the physical exertion but also 
from the uncontrollable shaking spell both 
endured after they began to get warm. 

Following the incident, one of the Denver 
men offered Larson $100 for his efforts but 
Larson refused saying “No amount of money 
in the world would get me to swim in these 
icy waters—I’d only do it to save a life.” 


RON WHITE 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, tragedy 
struck Washington over this Thanksgiy- 
ing Day weekend. As thousands of our 
friends and neighbors returned to their 
homes, a TWA flight from the Midwest 
on Sunday lost its way in a brutal storm 
and crashed near Dulles International 
Airport. 

None of the 92 persons on board sur- 
vived the crash. In this time of deep an- 
guish, I would like to extend my sym- 
pathies to their families and friends. 

In a very personal way, I share their 
sorrow. A member of my staff, Ronald 
White, was lost on that flight. 

Ron was a most remarkable individual. 
Those who knew him will never forget his 
dedication, his concern for the needs of 
others, his compassion for his fellow man, 
and his genuine decency. Nor will they 
forget his ability to laugh, with others 
and at himself. His self-effacing humor 
was so refreshing in this world of the self- 
righteous. 

My staff and I wish his mother, Mrs. 
William L. White, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
and wife of the late Mr. William L. 
White; his. brother Bill, of Pittsburgh, 
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Pa.: and the other members of his fam- 
ily our deepest sympathies and offer our 
prayers for strength in the difficult weeks 
ahead. 

Ron was a good and decent man, and 
we shall miss him very much. 


AGAINST SEX DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, in 
recent years, we have become increas- 
ingly aware of the pervasiveness of sex 
discrimination. Children are exposed at 
yery early ages to stereotyped sex roles, 
and one of the most forceful—if subtle— 
means of communicating such stereo- 
types has been through children’s litera- 
ture. Though no less offensive than racial 
or religious discrimination, sex discrimi- 
nation has managed to slip by almost 
unnoticed over the years. Fortunately, we 
have all become more sensitive to the 
subleties of sex discrimination, and as a 
consequence a new and sincere effort is 
underway first, to focus on sex discrimi- 
nation wherever it exists, and second, to 
neutralize any discriminatory references 
that are found. 

Recently, the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
published a set of guidelines to be used as 
an aid in raising their writers’ conscious- 
ness on sex discrimination issues. Hope- 
fully, in short time, such arbitrary and 
mechanical guidelines will outwear their 
usefulness, and the English language will 
adapt itself to a nondiscriminatory pos- 
ture. It is to be hoped that in even 
shorter time, writers of children’s litera- 
ture in particular, will become more 
sensitive to the nature of sex discrimina- 
tion, and its subtle power over the young 
mind, and will make appropriate 
changes in their writing to equalize the 
treatment of individuals, be they male or 
female. 

Mr. President, I believe the McGraw- 
Hill guidelines can be a useful conscious- 
ness-raising tool for others than writers, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the guide- 
lines were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

GUIDELINES FOR EQUAL TREATMENT OF THE 
Sexes IN McGraw-HmL Book Co, Pus- 
LICATIONS 
(These materials may be reproduced in 

whole or in part without written permission 

provided that each such reproduction carries 
an acknowledgement to the McGraw-Hill 

Book Company.) 

INTRODUCTION 

The word sexism was coined, by analogy to 
racism, to denote discrimination based on 
gender. In its original sense, sexism referred 
to prejudice against the female sex. In a 
broader sense, the term now indicates any 
arbitrary stereotyping of males and females 
on the basis of their gender. 

We are endeavoring through these guide- 
lines to eliminate sexist assumptions from 
McGraw-Hill Book Company publications 
and to encourage a greater freedom for all 
individuals to pursue their interests and 
realize their potentiais. Specifically, these 
guidelines are designed to make McGraw- 
Hill staff members and McGraw-Hill authors 
aware of the ways in which males and females 
have been stereotyped in publications; to 
show the role language has played in rein- 
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forcing inequality; and to indicate positive 
approaches toward providing fair, accurate, 
and balanced treatment of both sexes in our 
publications. 

One approach is to recruit more women as 
authors and contributors in all fields. The 
writings and viewpoints of women should be 
represented in quotations and references 
whenever possible. Anthologies should in- 
clude a larger proportion of selections by and 
about women in fields where suitable mater- 
ials are available but women are currently 
underrepresented, 

Women as well as men have been leaders 
and heroes, explorers. and pioneers, and have 
made notable contributions to science, medi- 
cine, law, business, politics, civics, economics, 
literature, the arts, sports, and other areas of 
endeavor, Books dealing with subjects like 
these, as well as general histories, should 
acknowledge the achievements of women. 
The fact that women's rights, opportunities, 
and accomplishments have been limited by 
the social customs and conditions of their 
time should be openly discussed whenever 
relevant to the topic at hand. 

We realize that the language of literature 
cannot be prescribed. The recommendations 
in these guidelines, thus, are intended pri- 
marily for use in teaching materials, refer- 
ence works, and nonfiction works in general. 


NONSEXIST TREATMENT OF WOMEN AND MEN 


Men and women should be treated primar- 
ily as people, and not primarily as members 
of opposite sexes. Their shared humanity and 
common attributes should be stressed—not 
their gender difference. Neither sex should be 
stereotyped or arbitrarily assigned to a lead- 
ing or secondary role. 

1. a, Though many women will continue to 
choose traditional occupations such as 
homemaker or secretary, women should not 
be type-cast in these roles but shown in a 
wide variety of professions and trades: as 
doctors and dentists, not always as nurses; 
as principals and professors not always as 
teachers; as lawyers and judges, not always 
as social workers; as bank presidents, not 
always as tellers; as members of Congress, 
not always as members of the League of 
Women Voters. 

b. Similarly, men should not be shown as 
constantly subject to the “masculine mys- 
tique” in their interests, attitudes, or careers, 
They should not be made to feel that their 
self-worth depends entirely upon their in- 
come level or the status level of their jobs. 
They should not be conditioned to believe 
that a man ought to earn more than a 
woman or that he ought to be the sole sup- 
port of a family. 

c. An attempt should be made to break job 
stereotypes for both women and men. No job 
should be considered sex-typed, and it should 
never be implied that certain jobs are in- 
compatible with a woman’s “femininity” or 
a man’s “masculinity.” Thus, women as well 
as men should be soon shown as accountants, 
engineers, pilots, plumbers, bridge-bullders, 
computer operators, TV repairers, and 
astronauts, while men as well as women 
should be shown as nurses, grade-school 
teachers, secretaries, typists, librarians, file 
clerks, switchboard operators, and baby- 
sitters. 

Women within a profession should be 
shown at all professional levels, including 
the top levels. Women should be portrayed 
in positions of authority over men and over 
other women, and there should be no im- 
plication that a man loses face or that a 
woman faces difficulty if the employer or su- 
pervisor is a woman. All work should be 
treated as honorable and worthy of respect; 
no job or job choices should be downgraded. 
Instead, women and men should be offered 
more options than were available to them 
when work was stereotyped by sex. 
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d. Books designed for children at the pre- 
school, elementary, and secondary levels 
should show married women who work out- 
side the home and should treat them fa- 
vorably. Teaching materials should not as- 
sume or imply that most women are wives 
who are also full-time mothers, but should 
instead emphasize the fact that women have 
choices about their marital status, Just as 
men do: that some women choose to stay 
permanently single and some are in no hurry 
to marry; that some women marry but do 
not have children, while others marry, have 
children, and continue to work outside the 
home. Thus, a text might say that some 
married people have children and some do 
not, and that sometimes one or both parents 
work outside the home. Instructional mate- 
rials should never imply that all women have 
a “mother instinct” or that the emotional 
life of a family suffers because a woman 
works. Instead they might state that when 
both parents work outside the home there is 
usually either greater sharing of the child- 
rearing activities or reliance on day-care 
centers, nursery schools, or other help. 

According to Labor Department statistics 
for 1972, over 42 per cent of all mothers with 
children under 18 worked outside the home, 
and about a third of these working mothers 
had children under 6. Publications ought to 
refiect this reality. 

Both men and women should be shown 
engaged in home maintenance activities, 
ranging from cooking and housecleaning to 
washing the car and making household re- 
pairs. Sometimes the man should be shown 
preparing the meals, doing the laundry, or 
diapering the baby, while the woman builds 
bookcases or takes out the trash. 

e. Girls should be shown as having, and 
exercising, the same options as boys in their 
play and career choices. In school materials, 
girls should be encouraged to show an inter- 
est in mathematics, mechanical skills, and 
active sports, for example, while boys should 
never be made to feel ashamed of an inter- 
est in poetry, art, or music, or an aptitude 
for cooking, sewing, or child care. Course 
materials should be addressed to students of 
both sexes. For example, home economics 
courses should apply to boys as well as girls, 
and shop to girls as well as boys. Both males 
and females should be shown in textbook 
illustrations depicting career choices. 

When as a practical matter it is known 
that a book will be used primarily by women 
for the life of the edition (say, the next five 
years), it is pointless to pretend that the 
readership is divided equally between males 
and females. In such cases it may be more 
beneficial to address the book fully to women 
and exploit every opportunity (1) to point 
out to them a broader set of options than 
they might otherwise have considered, and 
(2) to encourage them to aspire to a more 
active, assertive, and policymaking role than 
they might otherwise have thought of. 

f. Women and girls should be portrayed as 
active participants in the same proportion 
as men and boys in stories, examples, prob- 
lems, illustrations, discussion questions, test 
items, and exercises, regardless of subject 
matter. Women should not be stereotyped in 
examples by being spoken of only in connec- 
tion with cooking, sewing, shopping, and 
similar activities. 

2.a. Members of both sexes should be rep- 
resented as whole human beings with human 
strengths and weaknesses, not masculine or 
feminine ones. Women and girls should be 
shown as having the same abilities, interests, 
and ambitions as men and boys. Characteris- 
tics that have been traditionally praised in 
males—such as boldness, initiative, and as- 
sertiveness—should also be praised in fe- 
males. Characteristics that have been praised 
in females—such as gentleness, compassion, 
and sensitivity—should also be praised in 
males. 

b. Like men and boys, women and girls 
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should be portrayed as independent, active, 
strong, courageous, competent, decisive, per- 
sistent, serious-minded, and successful. They 
should appear as logical thinkers, problem- 
solvers, and decision makers. They should be 
shown as interested in their work, pursuing 
& variety of career goals, and both deserving 
of and receiving public recognition for their 
accomplishments, 

c. Sometimes men should be shown as quiet 
and passive, or fearful and indecisive, or 
illogical and immature. Similarly, women 
should sometimes be shown as tough, aggres- 
sive, and insensitive. Stereotypes of the logi- 
cal, objective male and the emotional, sub- 
jective female are to be avoided. In descrip- 
tions, the smarter, braver, or more successful 
person should be a woman or girl as often as 
a man or boy. In illustrations, the taller, 
heavier, stronger, or more active person 
should not always be male, especially when 
children are portrayed. 

3. Women and men should be treated with 
the same respect, dignity, and seriousness. 
Neither should be trivialized or stereotyped, 
either in text or in illustrations. Women 
should not be described by physical attri- 
butes when men are being described by 
mental attributes or professional position. 
Instead, both sexes should be dealt with in 
the same terms. References to a man’s or a 
woman's appearance, charm, or intuition 
should be avoided when irreleyant. 

NO 


Henry Harris is a shrewd lawyer and his 
wife Ann is a striking brunette. 


YES 


The Harrises are an attractive couple. 
Henry is a handsome blond and Ann is a 
striking brunette. 

oR 


The Harrises are highly respected in their 
fields. Ann is an accomplished musician and 
Henry is a shrewd lawyer. 

The Harrises are an interesting couple. 
Henry is a shrewd lawyer and Ann is very 
active in community (or church or civic) 
affairs. 

a. In descriptions of women, a patronizing 
or girl-watching tone should be avoided, as 
should sexual innuendoes, jokes, and puns. 
Examples of practices to be avoided: focusing 
on physical appearance (a buxom blonde); 
using special female-gender word forms 
(poetess, aviatrix, usherette); treating 
women as sex objects or portraying the typi- 
cal woman as weak, helpless, or hysterical; 
making women figures of fun or objects of 
scorn and treating their issues as humorous 
or unimportant. 

Examples of stereotypes to be avoided: 
seatterbrained female, fragile flower, goddess 
on a pedestal, catty gossip, henpecking shrew, 
apron-wearing mother, frustrated spinster, 
ladylike little girl. Jokes at women’s ex- 
pense—such as the woman driver or nagging 
mother-in-law cliches—are to be avoided. 

“no” and “YES” 

(Nore (a) indicates “no” and (b) indi- 
cates “‘yes.”’) 

(a) The fair sex; the weaker sex. 

(b) Women. 

(a) The distaff side. 

(b) The female side or line. 

(a) The girls or the ladies (when adult 
females are meant). 

(b) The women. 

(a) Girl, as in: TPH have my girl check 
that. 

(b) I'll have my secretary (or my assist- 
ant) check that. (Or use the person’s name.) 

(a) Lady used as a modifier, as in lady 
lawyer. 

(b) Lawyer (A woman may be identified 
simply through the choice of pronouns, as 
in: The lawyer made her summation to the 
jury. Try to avoid gender modifiers alto- 
gether. When you must modify, use woman 
or female, as in: a course on women 
writers, or the airline’s first female pilot.) 
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(a) The little woman; the better half; 
the ball and chain. 

(b) Wife. 

(a) Female-gender word forms, such as 
authoress, poetess, Jewess. 

(b) Author, poet, Jew, 

(a) Female-gender or diminutive word 
forms, such as suffragette, usherette, avia- 
trix. 

(b) Suffragist, usher, aviator (or pilot). 

(a) Libber (a put-down). 

(b) Feminist; HMberationist. 

(a) Sweet young thing. 

(b) Young woman; girl. 

(a) Co-ed (asa noun). 

(b) Student. 

(Note: Logically, co-ed should refer to 
any student at a co-educational college or 
university. Since it does not, it is a sexist 
term.) 

(a) Housewife. 

(b) Homemaker for a person who works at 
home, or rephrase with a more pecise or 
more inclusive term. 

(a) The sound of the drilling disturbed 
the housewives in the neighborhood. 

(b) The sound of the drilling disturbed 
everyone within earshot (or everyone in the 
neighborhood). 

(a) Housewives are feeling the pinch of 
higher prices. 

(b) Consumers (customers or shoppers) 
are feeling the pinch of higher prices, 

(a) Career girl or career woman. 

(b) Name the woman's profession; Attor- 
ney Ellen Smith; Maria Sanchez, a journalist 
or editor or business executive or doctor or 
lawyer or agent, 

(a) Cleaning woman, cleaning lady, or 
maid. 

(b) Housekeeper; house or office cleaner. 

b. In descriptions of men, especially men 
in the home, references to general ineptness 
should be avoided. Men should not be char- 
acterized as dependent on women for meals, 
or clumsy in household maintenance, or as 
foolish in self-care. 

To be avoided: characteristics that stress 
men’s dependence on women for advice on 
what to wear and what to eat, inability of 
men to care for themselves in times of ill- 
ness, and men as objects of fun (the hen- 
pecked husband). 

c. Women should be treated as part of the 
rule, not as the exception. 

Generic terms, such as doctor and nurse, 
should be assumed to include both men and 
women, and modified titles such as “woman 
doctor” or “male nurse,” should be avoided. 
Work should never be stereotyped as 
“woman's work” or as “a man-sized job.” 
Writers should avoid showing a “gee-whiz” 
attitude toward women who perform com- 
petently; (“Though a woman, she ran the 
business as well as any man” or “Though 4 
woman, she ran the business efficiently.") 

d. Women should be spoken of as partici- 
pants in the action, not as possessions of the 
men. Terms such as pioneer, farmer, and 
settler should not be used as though they 
applied only to adult males, 

“No” AND “YES” 

(Note: (a) indicates “no” and (b) indi- 
cates “‘yes."’) 

(b) Pioneer families moved West. 

(a) Pioneers moved West, taking their 
wives and children with them. 

(b) Pioneer men and women (or pioneer 
couples) moved West, taking their children 
with them. 

e. Women should not be portrayed as need- 
ing male permission in order to act or to 
exercise rights (except, of course, for his- 
torical or factual accuracy), 

“No” AND “YES” 

(a) Jim Weiss allows his wife to work 
part-time. $ 

(b) Judy Weiss works part-time. 

4. Women should be recognized for their 
own achievements. Intelligent, daring, and 
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innovative women, both in history and in 
fiction, should be provided as role-models for 
girls, and leaders im the fight for women’s 
rights should be honored and respected, 
not mocked or ignored. 

5. In references to humanity at large, lan- 
guage should operate to include women and 
girls, Terms that tend to exclude females 
should be avoided whenever possible. 

a. The word man has long been used not 
only to denote a person of male gender, but 
also generically to denote humanity at large. 
To many people today, however, the word 
man has become so closely associated with 
the first meaning (a male human being) 
that they consider it no longer broad enough 
to be applied to any person or to human be- 
ings as a whole, In deference to this posi- 
tion, alternative expressions should be used 
in place of man (or derivative constructions 
used generically to signify humanity at 
large) whenever such substitutions can be 
made without producing an awkward or arti- 
ficial construction, In cases where man- 
words must be used, special efforts should 
be made to ensure that pictures and other 
devices make explicit that such referenecs 
include women, 

Here are some possible substitutions for 
man-words;: 

“NO” AND “YES” 

(Nore: a) indicates “no” and (b) indi- 
cates “yes.” ) 

(a) Mankind. 

(b) Humanity, human beings, human race, 
people. 

(a) Primitive man. 

(b) Primitive people or peoples; primitive 
human beings; primitive men and women. 

(a) Man’s achievements, 

(b) Human achievements. 

(a) If a man drove 50 miles at 60 mph. 


(b) If a person (or driver) drove 50 miles 


at 60 mph.... 

(a). The best man for the job. 

(b) The best person (or candidate) 
the job. 

(a) Manmade. 

(b) Artificial; synthetic, 
constructed; of human origin. 

(a) Manpower. 

(b) Human power; human energy; work- 
ers; workforce, 

(a) Grow to manhood. 

(b) Grow to adulthood; grow to manhood 
or womanhood. 

b. The English language lacks a generic 
singular pronoun signifying he or she, and 
therefore it has been customary and gram- 
matically sanctioned to use masculine pro- 
nouns in expressions such as “one ... he,” 
“anyone ... he,” and “each child opens his 
book.” Nevertheless, avoid when possible the 
pronouns he, him, and his in reference to 
the hypothetical person or humanity in gen- 
eral. 

Various alternatives may be considered: 

(1) Reword to eliminate unnecessary gen- 
der pronouns. 

“wo” (a) AND “YES” (b) 

(a) The average American driuks his coffee 
black. 

(b) The average American drinks black 
coffee. 

(2) Recast into the plural. 

(b) Most Americans drink their 
black, 

(3) Replace th~ masculine pronoun with 
one, you, he or she, her or his, as appropriate. 
(Use he or she and its variations sparingly 
to avoid clumsy prose.) 

(4) Alternate male and female expressions 
and examples. 

“No (a) AND “YES” (b) 

(a) I’ve often heard supervisors say, “He's 
not the right man for the job,” or “He lacks 
the qualifications for success.” 

(b) I’ve often heard supervisors say, “She's 


for 


manufactured; 


coffee 
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not the right person for the job,” or “He 
lacks the qualifications for success.” 

(5) To ayoid severe problems of repetition 
or inept wording, it may sometimes be best 
to use the generic he freely, but to add, in 
the preface and as often as necessary in 
the text, emphatic statements to the effect 
that the masculine pronoune are being used 
for succinctness and are intended to refer 
to both females and males. 

These guidelines can only suggest a few 
solutions to difficult problems of rewording. 
The proper solution in any given passage 
must depend on the context and on the au- 
thor’s intention, For example, it would be 
wrong to pluralize in contexts stressing a 
one-to-one relationship, as between teacher 
and child. In such cases, either using the 
expression he or she or alternating he and 
she, as appropriate, will be acceptable. 

c. Occupational terms ending in man 
should be replaced whenever possible by 
terms that can include members of either sex 
unless they refer to a particular person. 

“No” AND "YES" 

(Nore: (a) indicates “no” and (b) indi- 
cates “yes,”). 

(a) Congressman. 

(b) Member of Congress; representative 
(but Congressman Koch and Congresswoman 
Holtaman). 

(a) Businessman, 

(b) Business executive; business manager. 

(a) Fireman. 

(b) Fire fighter. 

(a) Mailman. 

(b) Mail carrier; 

(a) Salesman, 

(b) Sales representative; salesperson; sales 
clerk. 

(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(b) 


letter carrier, 


Insurance man. 
Insurance agent, 
Statesman., 

Leader; public servant. 

(a) Chairman. 

(b) The person presiding at (or chairing) 
a meeting; the presiding officer; the chair; 
head; leader; coordinator; moderator, 

(a) Cameraman. 

(b) Camera operator. 

(a) Foreman. 

(b) Supervisor. 

d. Language that assumes all readers are 
male should be avoided. 

(a) You and your wife, 

(b) You and your spouse. 

(a) When you shave in the morning. 

(b) When you brush your teeth (or wash 
up) in the morning. 

6. The language used to designate and de- 
scribe females and males should treat the 
sexes equally. 

&. Parallel language should be. used for 
women and men, 

“No” (a) AND “YEs” (b) 

(Nore; (a) indicates “no” and (b) indi- 
cates “yes.”) 

(a) The men and the ladies. 

(b) The men and the women. 

(b) The ladies and the gentlemen. 

(b) The girls and the boys. 

(a) Man and wife. 

(b) Husband and wife. 

Note that lady and gentleman, wife and 
husband, and mother and father are role 
words. Ladies should be used for women only 
when men are being referred to as gentlemen, 
Similarly, women should be called wives and 
mothers only when men are referred to as 
husbands and fathers. Like a male shopper, 
a woman in a grocery store should be called 
a customer, not a housewife. 

b. Women should be identified by their 
own names (eg, Indira Gandhi). They 
should not be referred to in terms of their 
roles as wife, mother, sister, or daughter un- 
less it is in these roles that they are signifi- 
cant in context. Nor should they be identified 
in terms of their marital relationships (Mrs. 
Gandhi) unless this brief form is stylistically 
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more convenient (than, say Prime Minister 
Gandhi) or is paired up with similar refer- 
ences to men. 

(1) A woman should be referred to by name 
in the same way that a man is. Both should 
be called by their full name, by first or last 
name only, or by title. 

“no” (a) AND “YES” (b) 
Bobby Riggs and Billie Jean. 
Bobby Riggs and Billie Jean King. 
Billie Jean and Riggs. 

Billie Jean and Bobby, 

{a) Mrs. King and Riggs. 

(b) King and Riggs. 

(b) Ms. King (because she prefers Ms.) 
and Mr. Riggs. 

(a) Mrs. Meir and Moshe Dayan. 

(b) Golda Meir-and Moshe Dayan or Mrs. 
Meir and Dr. Dayan. 

(2) Unnecessary reference to or empha- 
sis on a woman’s marital status should be 
avoided. Whether married or not, a woman 
may be referred to by the name by which 
she chooses to be known, whether her name 
is her original] name or her married name. 

c. Whenever possible, a term should be 
used that includes both sexes. Unnecessary 
references to gender should be avoided. 

“No” (a) AND “YES” (b) 

(a) College boys and co-eds. 

(b) Students. 

d. Insofar as possible, job titles shouid be 
nonsexist. Different nomenclature should 
not be used for the same job depending on 
whether it is held by a male or by a female. 
(See also paragraph 5c for additional ex- 
amples of words ending in man.) 

“no” (a) AND “YES” (b) 

Steward or purser or stewardess. 
Flight attendant. 

Policeman and policewoman. 
Police officer. 

(2) Maid and houseboy. 

(b) House or office cleaner; servant. 

e. Different pronouns should not be linked 
with certain work or occupations on the as- 
sumption that the worker is always (or 
usually) female or male. Instead either 
pluralize or use he or she and she or he, 

“No” (a) AND “Yes” (b) 

(a) The consumer or shopper .. . she. 

(b) Consumers or shoppers ... they. 

(a) The secretary ... she. 

(b) Secretaries ... they. 

(a) The breadwinner .. . his earnings. 

(b) The breadwinner . . . his or her earn- 
ings or breadwinners . . . their earnings. 

f. Males should not always be first in order 
of mention. Instead, alternate the order, 
sometimes using: women and men, gentle- 
men and ladies, she or he, or his. 

CONCLUSION 

It is hoped that these guidelines have 
alerted authors and staff members to the 
problems of sex discrimination and to various 
ways of solving them, 


(a) 
(b) 
(a) 
(b) 


(a) 
(b) 
(8) 
(b) 


SKYROCKETING DEFENSE COSTS 
MAKE PRIVATE FORTUNES LOOK 
SMALL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, many 
times it is easy to lose track of the sig- 
nificance of huge amounts of money. 
We use terms like one billion or two bil- 
lion with such ease that it is difficult 
to imagine just how much money this 
means. This is particularly true when 
discussing the defense budget. 

The recent public examination of the 
personal fortune of Nelson Rockefeller 
provides an interesting example of the 
contrast between public and private ex- 
penditures. 
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Murray Marder of the Washington 
Post has drawn the comparison in such 
a way as to make it easy to understand. 
The entire Rockefeller fortune of $62.5 
million, as filed with the Senate Rules 
and House Judiciary Committees, would 
pay for no more than three and prob- 
ably only two modern tactical fighters 
of the F-14 type. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post article 
making these comparisons be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wearons Costs Make A FORTUNE Loox 
SMALL 
(By Murray Marder) 

Money, in personal terms, evidently has 
little relationship to money in governmental 
terms in the mind of the average American, 
a current study suggests. 

For months, news headlines have focused 
with fascination on what is inevitably de- 
scribed in superlatives as the “immense,” 
“huge,” or “tremendous” wealth of vice 
presidential nominee Nelson A. Rockefeller, 

In terms of prices for what is really ex- 
pensive in the world today, however, namely 
sophisticated weaponry, the Rockefeller for- 
tune would not even gain him entry to the 
bush-league class of nations. 

A study by William D. White for the 
Brookings Institution shows that since 
World War II, the average cost of producing 
a US fighter plane has doubled every 41⁄4 
years “from an average of $99,400 in 1943 to 
$10,900,000 in 1975.” 

The Navy’s F14 Tomcat fighter carries a 
price tag of about $17.8 million. According 
to analyst White, this most expensive tac- 
tical warplane, “fully equipped” with Phoe- 
nix missiles and other advanced equipment, 
“will cost $28 million, or seven times as 
much as the F4 Phantom 2s it is replacing, 
and 276 times as much as the most advanced 
Navy fighter of the Second World War,” 

At these prices, the entire, immediate per- 
sonal wealth of Rockefeller, listed at $62,5 
million in reports filed with the Senate Rules 
and House Judiciary committees, could pay 
for two tactical aircraft, with a little left over 
for replacing missiles that are fired. 

Or the Rockefeller fortune could buy five 
average-priced fighter planes—if the pur- 
chase is made in a hurry before prices go 
higher. 

Similarly, all the Rockefeller wealth would 
not come close to paying for one of the huge, 
new B1 bombers, which carry a still-climbing 
price tag of about $76 million each, including 
massive research and development costs. 

As another example, all the immediate 
Rockefeller wealth plus his share of trust 
funds with total net assets of $120 million, 
would hardly cover a down payment on the 
planned Trident nuclear submarine. They 
carry a price tag of about $13 billion each so 
far. 

The numbing costs of sophisticated weap- 
onry have been cited somberly by Defense 
Secretary James R. Schlesinger and others 
who justify the expenditures as well as by de- 
fense critics who deplore the spending. Years 
ago defense experts began worrying about the 
Spiral, in such terms as. “We've got to stop 
using $15 million airplanes to try and knock 
out $3000 trucks.” 

In this study, White attributes only about 
one-third of the combined effects of infiation 
and shrinking production orders to the sky- 
rocketing costs of post-World War II aircraft. 
The remainder of the price spiral is at- 
tributed to the growing technical complexity 
of aircraft designing. 

The $100-million-each fighter plane, White 
cautions, is not too far over the cost horizon. 
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As costs escalate, White forecasts the na- 
tion will reach the point where it will no 
longer be willing to finance the acquisition of 
aircraft built to traditional US military 
standards of versatility and ultra-sophistica- 
tion, in quantities needed for conventional 
war. 


Mr, PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
point that can be drawn from this com- 
parison should not go unrecognized. We 
are fast pricing ourselves out of an ade- 
quate defense. Every new super sophisti- 
cated weapon sends us down the road to 
lower force levels. The point is soon ap- 
proaching when we will have disarmed 
this country unilaterally. 

It is time for a return to reason. We 
need replacement aircraft and other 
weapons at a reasonable cost that will not 
drive down the force levels. When will the 
Defense Department take steps to reverse 
this process? 


MAINTAINING AN EQUILIBRIUM OF 
POWER 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, be- 
fore we went into recess, it was my rare 
privilege and honor to attend the an- 
nual reception and dinner for the Asso- 
ciation of the U.S. Army. At that oc- 
casion, we were addressed by the Honor- 
able James R. Schlesinger, Secretary of 
Defense. It was such an outstanding 
statement of what I believe our policies 
should be that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

MAINTAINING AN Equitimrium or POWER 


It is the American role to be the mainstay 
of a system of mutual security—to maintain 
a worldwide military balance on which the 
hopes for stability and, therefore, detente 
rests. 

The Army is the visible embodiment of 
the military strength of one of the world’s 
two most powerful nations, But the Army is 
more than a visible means of expressing U.S. 
power. Should the need arise, it is the only 
and necessary means of contributing to the 
physical defense and control of land areas 
critical to the Free World. Only land forces 
can fully satisfy that purpose. 

It is a pleasure to be with you tonight and 
to salute your wisdom in selecting Ellsworth 
Bunker for the George Catlett Marshall 
Memorial Award. Ambassador Bunker is truly 
in the greatest American tradition of dedi- 
cated public service so ideally exemplified 
by General Marshall. 

I know that Ambassador Bunker under- 
stands, as his words indicated and as Gen- 
eral Marshall understood, the peculiar prob- 
lems faced by a defense establishment in a 
democratic society. This Association itself 
exists to support an institution, the U.S. 
Army—which is at the same time so re- 
fiective of American life and so indispensa- 
ble an instrument for the fulfillment of the 
American role in the world. 

As you all know, when American values 
are in flux, the Army tends to suffer. When 
our society undergoes illusions of perpetual 
peace—as it does periodically—the Army 
tends to dwindle. How, in the circumstances, 
are we to achieve the necessary stability for 
this indispensable institution? 

Let me start my answer by mentioning two 
small episodes in the career of our late, ad- 
mired, and beloved Chief of Staff, General 
Abe. The first incident occurred last spring at 
Graftenwoehr, when Abe asked a battalion 
commander how well his troops got on with 
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the Germans, “We've been down here six 
weeks, sir, right next to a German unit,” 
was the response—prideful in its grasp of 
the vital importance of international good 
will—“and in all that time there has not 
even been a single fist-fight.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” countered Abe 
with some mischief in his eye, “that these 
men lack fighting spirit?” 

From so brief an exchange one might rapid- 
ly learn that a successful Army is based, not 
on simple adherence to the norms of correct 
deportment, but on the pride and self-confi- 
dence that readily spill over into combative- 
ness. “Lack of fighting spirit,” a concomitant 
of correct deportment—that would surely 
have earned for Abe some tongue-clucking 
from those who dispense the patent medi- 
cines of the moral field. Nonetheless, in any 
successful Army, confidence and combative- 
ness must be fostered and captured. No Army 
can afford to assume that the meek will 
inherit the earth. 

To delineate the style and character of an 
Army is quite different from establishing a 
reason for its existence. That brings me to 
my second Abrams episode, one which might 
not elicit tongue-clucking but would. cer- 
tainly cause head-shaking among those aca- 
demics who develop text book maxims of 
prudent bureaucratic behavior for leaders of 
government institutions, When called upon 
to explain why the Army needed to maintain 
the then-current 13 divisions, Abe would 
respond: “Let us turn to an eyen more fun- 
damental question; why do we need any 
Army at all?” 

How bold!—Are not institutional stability, 
equity to those who have dedicated their 
careers and lives to the institution, tradition, 
or historical Inheritance reasons sufficient in 
themselves? Logically the answer is no. The 
Army, as an instrument of national policy 
supported by the public, must be reviewed 
in each historical timeframe and“ justified 
by its continuing contribution to the na- 
tional purpose. But what is the role of the 
Army when major conflicts, it is believed 
will not occur, when the environment is one 
of détente, and when there are stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons for deterrence purposes? 
What, more fundamentally, is the national 
purpose in the decade ahead and what is 
the role of the U.S. Armed Forces of which 
the Army is an integral part? 

Let me deal with these questions as suc- 
cinctly as I can. 

Destiny has called the United States to 
the role of leader and mainstay of the free 
world, however you may wish to define it. 
There is no other nation that can carry that 
burden. If we should fail to carry out our 
responsibilities, the price will be high. His- 
torically we will be judged not by our excuses, 
but by our failures and our lost oppor- 
tunities. 

It is the American role to be the mainstay 
of a system of mutual security—to maintain 
a worldwide military balance on which the 
hopes for stability, and therefore détente 
rests. Without an underlying equilibrium of 
force there can be no stability, but only a 
volatile shifting of political alliances, or po- 
litical frontiers, and regions of political dom- 
ination. On an equilibrium of power rests 
the hoped-for détente, the shaping and main- 
tenance of a true détente, and the ability 
to prevent the catastrophic disarray of the 
free world should détente dissolve. 

The objective of military balance implies 
that we measure our capabilities against 
those of the other superpower, for the United 
States and the Soviet Union dispose of milt- 
tary capabilities which are in a class by them- 
selves. The American role in maintaining @ 
worldwide military balance is, I fear, better 
understood in Moscow than it is in this 
country. It is understood there that failure 
to maintain a military equilibrium will re- 
sult in a shift of the correlation of forces, 
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to use the Leninist phrase, adversely against 
the West with consequent major political 
adjustments to follow. 

To understand the requirements of the 
military balance so necessary to the security 
of the Free World demands intellectual dis- 
cipline and a rejection of the mindless 
cliches which all too frequently have char- 
acterized our domestic debates on military 
issues in recent years. Despite its advocacy 
by some, there can be - o unilateral disarma- 
ment by the United States even in a rela- 
tive sense. The aggregate of military power 
represented by the Armed Forces of the 
United States and its allies must be of both 
the size and the composition needed to pre- 
clude any major level or area of weakness 
that could prove tempting or destabilizing. 
Ih a more general sense, these forces must 
serve not only as a necessary symbol of 
power, but also as a physical counterweight 
to potentially hostile forces organized else- 
where in the world, Such’ a counterweight 
is an essential ingredient in deterrence. 

It was in the 1950s that some nations in 
the Western Alliance, even more so than in 
the United States, made the intriguing and 
convenient discovery that there was a. in- 
tangible phenomenon called deterrence, 
painless In that it would work without the 
unpleasant necessity of anyone being pre- 
pared to fight. Even more miraculously, it 
turned out that deterrence was low in cost— 
in contrast to defense. This observation led, 
in turn, to the enchanging discoveries for 
some that one could substantially reduce de- 
fense capabilities. 

At base, this was nothing but a dangerous 
illusion, and hopefully this is better under- 
stood as the period of nuclear predominance 
for the United States has disappeared. Deter- 
rence and defense are not substitutes for one 
another;  ‘efense capabilities, representing 
the potential for effective counteraction, are 
the essential condition of deterrence. This 
simple truth is especially evident in a crisis, 
when the forces designed for deterrence only 
may abruptly be found to be disappointingly 
lacking in credibility. 

Deterrence, in other words, is not some- 
thing free-floating that exists independently 
of a credible, implementable threat. It re- 
quires the most careful structuring of forces 
that is fully consistent with an agreed-on 
alliance strategy. By contrast with the 1950s 
when the great nuclear superiority of the 
United States concealed any basic deficien- 
cies in strategy and force structure, it is now 
evident that deterrence does not simply de- 
rive from a pile of nuclear weapons—a pile 
which, one is persuaded, frightens one’s op- 
ponents at least as much as the people it is 
designed to protect. 

In the 1950s, as you may recall, there was 
some misunderstanding of the role to be 
played by balanced military forces as opposed 
to simple reliance on nuclear retaliation. The 
“Fifties,” if nothing else, were a period dur- 
ing which even our military institutions be- 
came unduly intrigued with the novelty of 
nuclear explosives. 

In those years, the trumpet sounded un- 
certainly even within the Army itself, as I am 
sure General Taylor will regretfully agree. I 
can recall one Army colonel who informed me 
rather dejectedly that his mission over the 
next decade would be simply to guard SAC 
bases, So far had the illusion of pushbutton 
warfare gone. 

More recently, somewhat similar illusions 
to those of the fifties regarding deterrence 
have emerged regarding detente. Detente is 
believed somehow to obviate the need for 
deterrence and defense. But make no mistake 
about it: there is no conflict between de- 
tente and defense. They are inextricably 
bound up one with another in the mainte- 
nance of an equilibrium of power. 

A closed society, like the Soviet Union, has 
no difficuity in pursuing detente and in 
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simultaneously strengthening its defense ef- 
forts. Soviet defense budgets grow by three 
to five percent per annum in real terms, And 
next year, the Soviets will start what prom- 
ises to be the most dramatic deployment of 
strategic offensive forces in the entire history 
of strategic nuclear arms. 

Under such circumstances, this nation 
should be under no illusions regarding the 
necessity of maintaining a military balance 
and all the capabilities that go with it. If 
indeed we are to maintain a military posture 
second to none, as it is so popular to pro- 
claim, there is no substitute for the hard and 
unremitting effort to keep up the nation’s 
defenses. 

But where does the Army with its conven- 
tional strength fit into this scheme of things? 
Part of the answer lies in the necessity of 
keeping the nuclear threshold high to main- 
tain deterrence across the entire spectrum of 
risk. With the world armed as it presently is, 
ñone of us should casually entrust the Se- 
curity of the Free World to the easy belief in 
early access to nuclear weapons. 

Another part of the answer is that the 
Army is the visible embodiment of the mili- 
tary strength of one of the world’s two most 
powerful nations. But the Army is more than 
& visible means of expressing U.S. power. 
Should the need arise, it is the only and 
necessary means of contributing to the physi- 
cal defense and control of land areas critical 
to the Free World. Only land forces can fully 
satisfy that purpose. 

These needs were recognized in the early 
1960s, and we began the strengthening of the 
general purpose forces. But the effort quickly 
became both identified with and obscured by 
ou subsequent involvement in the Vietnam- 
ese war. The Army found itself the princi- 
pal target of much of the public disaffection 
that arose at the end of the 1960s and con- 
tinued into the early years of this decade. 

On the defensive in terms of public sup- 
port, the Army's manpower has been reduced 
from a peak of 1.5 million men in fiscal year 
1968 to the current level of 785,000, Annual 
cutbacks in manpower have caused continued 
personnel turbulence and precluded the sta- 
bility that is essential for force planning. 
The threat of further annual cutbacks in the 
future has heightened that instability. 

The stark reality is that the post-Vietnam 
reductions in the defense budget have left 
our general purpose forces on the thin side 
and notably so in the case of the Army. At 
785,000 men and women, Army personnel 
strength is 20 percent below the level prior 
to Vietnam. It is at the lowest point since 
the period of Louis Johnson just before the 
Korean war. 

At 13 divisions, the Army is hard pressed to 
fulfill even the nominal requirements for a 
one-and-a-half war capability established as 
the peacetime strategy after Vietnam. For the 
critical task of NATO reinforcement, the 
Army remains only marginally adequate to 
make its contribution in light of the con- 
tinuing buildup of forces by the Soviet 
Union in Eastern Europe. 

The upshot is that the Army has required 
more than anything else a period of stability 
and some tender loving care. It did not need 
any further buffeting; it has received enough. 
It did not require any further punishment 
for alleged deficiencies. Least of all did it 
need more splendid analyses justifying even 
further cutbacks as a means of furthering 
the national security. 

I believe the Army is back on its feet. 
Now, it faces two obligations: First, through 
a process of continuous self-examination, it 
must achieve the adjustments to ensure that 
the resources provided to the Army are efi- 
ciently devoted—not to some past inherit- 
ance—but as the Army’s contribution to our 
overall military posture and to the nation’s 
foreign policy objectives. 

A major part of the first task has been to 
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revitalize the Army post-Vietnam: to regain 
stability and end the turbulence, point the 
Army toward its major European mission, 
improve its training and readiness. All of this 
was well under way under General Abrams. 

A second part of this task has been to per- 
suade the Congress that we can no longer 
tolerate reductions to fund necessary pay 
and price increases at the expense of our 
equally necessary non-nuclear capability to 
fight—and hence to deter. We must have 
both. 

For this: fiscal year, and hopefully for the 
future, depending on how hard you work, 
the difficulty has been resolved by the deci- 
sion to hold the Army’s authorized strength 
at 785,000 men. In return, the Army is ex- 
pected to and will—convert headquarters and 
marginal support capabilities into additional 
combat power. The firm intention is to buiid 
a strength of 16 divisions. Given stability 
and the proper incentives, the Army can do 
the job. The goal—16 divisions and 785,000 
men and women—will continue to enjoy my 
support and already has that of Secretary 
Callaway and General Weyand. To succeed, 
however, it must also have Congressional 
understanding and backing. I believe we have 
a good hope of achieving that end. 

I mentioned a second obligation, but it is 
easier to describe than it is to meet. As you 
know, all large organizations must have their 
system: the rules, codes, and routines by 
which they run. Such a system tends to 
place a high value on conformity and to 
suppress iconoclasm. It is good at taking 
care of small errors at the price of allowing 
much larger errors—whether of commission 
or omission. The system invites the danger 
of becoming an object of worship: a golden 
calf or graven image. The ultimate effect of 
system worship or ossification. 

I stress this organizational problem be- 
cause, in the years ahead, the Army leader- 
ship will need to devote an increasing share 
of its attention to broader issues of strategy 
while maintaining the necessary and wel- 
come but routine activities such as training 
and readiness. It is at least as important that 
the Army adapt to its changing national 
mission as that it score well by its technical 
internal criteria of performance. In short, 
it must be capable of imaginative, innova- 
tive, and non-routine responses, 

Of special importance is how it deals with 
the weapons acquisition process: whether 
it achieves the optimum balance between 
R&D and procurement; whether it strikes 
the right balance between pushing the state 
of the art, aiming for numbers, affordability 
and maintainability. Quality, as we all know, 
is not the whole story. When Daniel Boone, 
who shot fifty bears a year, was replaced by 
fifty hunters who averaged two each, the 
bears saw no occasion to celebrate the decline 
in human markmanship. 

I recognize that these times are not espe- 
cially hospitable to the military enterprise, 
whether we are talking about R&D strategy 
or the role of the standing Army in a nuclear 
age. One is tempted, in the circumstances, 
to repeat those lines from the old sentry- 
box in Gibraltar: 


God and the soldier 

All men adore 

In time of trouble 

And no more; 

For when war is over 
And all things righted 
God is neglected — 

The old soldier slighted. 


But all things are not righted. By contrast 
to this reasonably cheerful 18th Century 
view, we may recall the more sombre words 
of Winston Churchill in the waning days of 
World War I. 

“Death stands at attention—obedient, ex- 


pectant, ready to serve, ... ready, if called 
upon, to pulverize . . Civilization.” But 
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fortunately, Churchill did not leave it at 
that. He also reminded us, in 1918, that “a 
frail, bewildered being’—Man—remains the 
master, In these circumstances, it is impera- 
tive that the soldier (young or old) not be 
slighted. With your support, we shall avoid 
either of these two outcomes. 


IN ANSWER TO GEN. GEORGE 
BROWN 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, i call to 
the attention of my colleagues a letter 
to the editor, printed in the New York 
Times of November 21, from the Wash- 
ington representative of the American 
Jewish Committee, Hyman Bookbinder. 

Mr. Bookbinder wrote in response to 
the controversy surrounding Gen. George 
Brown’s recent remarks. In his letter, he 
defends the right of Jewish lobbies to 
represent the varied interests of the 
American Jewish community, as well as 
to support a broad range of issues before 
Congress. I think he puts the matter in 
sound perspective, and I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Bookbinder’s letter be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In ANSWER TO GEN. GEORGE BROWN 


To the EDITOR: 

Whether or not Gen. George Brown is re- 
moved from his critical post as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is perhaps the least 
important aspect of the ugly incident. 

In the long run it will be less important 
what happens to the George Brown who 
carelessly came out of the closet recently, 
than what happens to the who-knows-how- 
many-other George Browns across the spec- 
trum of American life. Why do presumably 
intelligent and otherwise civilized Ameri- 
cans continue to hold these distorted views 
of Jews? Why do they perpetuate calumnies 
about Jews that has been so thoroughly and 
frequently refuted and repudiated? 

It is shocking enough that because of 
these lies the Jewish people continue to be 
threatened in various places around the 
world with discrimination, suppression and 
even annihiliation. But I find it intolerable 
that in addition we are accused of seeking to 
counteract these threats with a “powerful 
Jewish lobby.” 

Of course, there are efforts by American 
Jews to enlighten and persuade and advo- 
cate—just as there are by all kinds of groups. 
And, happy to record, on every issue—‘Jew- 
ish” issues and “non-Jewish” issues—Jews 
do not struggle alone. But should there be 
any wonder that on some issues and under 
some circumstances there is a special Jewish 
presence? Can it really be difficult for any- 
one to understand that when another six 
million Jews are threatened with physical 
and or cultural genocide—three million in 
Israel and three million in the Soviet 
Union—American Jews will not standy idly 
by? Should we have to justify efforts in sup- 
port of our co-religionists’ self-defense 
through the basic American democratic 
way—public education and advocacy? 

As one of the mere handful of professionals 
involved in these efforts, I am troubled by 
the fact that we are never “exposed” for our 
efforts on behalf of social programs or alle- 
viation of world hunger or integrity of the 
political process, Even with the overwhelm- 
ing problems of Jewish security, we heed our 
Judiac admonition to pursue justice for all 
people. 

Two thousand years ago, Hillel said it for 
all time and for all peoples: “If I am not for 
myself, who will be for me? But if I am only 
for myself, what am I?” And Jews know that 
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Hillel did not speak, then or now, for Jews 
alone. It is not the Jewish lobby that voted 
arms for Israel’s self-defense or for freer So- 
viet emigration. It is the vast majority of 
Congress that acted in the best traditions of 
American compassion and enlightened self- 
interest. 

American Jews make no apology for trying 
to make effective use of our democratic pro- 
cesses or trying to inyoke our nation’s best 
instincts. Rather, we assert our right to 
life—and, yes, also to liberty and the pur- 
sult of happiness. And we assert our deter- 
mination to work and “lobby” for these 
rights. 

HYMAN BOOKBINDER, 

WASHINGTON, November 15, 1974, 


AN ENLIGHTENED VIEW OF THE 
BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, very few 
States have grasped the significance and 
spirit of the celebration of our Nation’s 
200th birthday like my home State of 
Nebraska. Communities large and 
small—from the metropolitan areas of 
Omaha and Lincoln in the east to the 
wide open spaces.of Sioux County in the 
west—are actively participating in the 
Bicentennial commemoration. Each day, 
more and more communities are applying 
for Bicentennial recognition and new Bi- 
centennial projects are continually being 
formulated. 

One man who has done much to stimu- 
late interest in the Bicentennial is my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska. He has traveled all over our State 
to promote the interests of the Bicen- 
tennial and inform our citizens about this 
worthwhile program. 

Recently, Senator Hruska was in 
Grand Island to address a special “town 
meeting” which was convened to discuss 
the selection of an appropriate Bicenten- 
nial project. 

Senator Hruska was asked to address 
the fine gathering. Because I believe his 
remarks represent an enlightened view of 
the Bicentennial celebration and an ex- 
cellent discussion of the meaning of this 
important event in our Nation’s history, 
I commend it to my colleagues and to all 
other interested citizens. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
of Senator Hruska at Grand Island, 
Nebr., be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROMAN L. HeusKa 

Mr. Bish, Chairman Leininger, and ladies 
and gentlemen. This is a very splendid oc- 
casion. It is the hope of the Congress that 
this type of town meeting will be or has been 
held in thousands upon thousands of com- 
munities in America in preparation for the 
200th birthday of our Republic. 

I think all patriotic citizens look forward 
to the time when we can put in proper per- 
spective what our founding fathers had in 
mind in 1776. We should ponder what they 
started with, the intervening decades of 
struggle, and results which we see today. 
But, before we go on, an added note. We 
should also project our thinking and our 
hopes and our aspirations to the 300th birth- 
day of our country. When we do this and put 
it in perspective, I believe we will get a better 
idea and a better understanding of the duties 
and responsibilities that face us now. 

The background and the description of the 
Bicentennial you already know. It will be 
explained in greater detail by Bicentennial 
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State Director Mr. Don Searcy who will be 
on this program a little later. He is an active 
and dedicated worker and as head of the 
State Bicentennial effort, he is working to 
ensure the success of this great holiday. 

Regarding your decision to select a Bicen- 
tennial project, you should be able to do 
almost anything that would be in keeping 
with the three themes of our Bicentennial 
observance—“Festival,” “Heritage” and “Hor- 
izons.” Almost anything would do. As a mat- 
ter of fact, John Warner, former Secretary 
of the Navy, and now the head of the Ameri- 
ean resolution Bicentennial Administration, 
one time told me, “Roman, tell the people 
they can sponsor almost anything. Paint it 
rec, white and blue and dedicate it to the 
Bicentennial and you've got a winning item.” 
It’s almost like the merchandise that is sold 
all over Nebraska in the fall of the year. 
Paint it red and put on the words “Go Big 
Red” and you can sell it. It is a sure thing. 

No big money is particularly necessary. 
There is no deed for a big fuss. It is not 
necessary to think in terms of astronomical 
figures, although it can be done. The real 
thing is that we should do something that 
will record our own traditions, our own 
heritage and the lore of our part of the coun- 
try. And if that is repeated many, many 
times throughout America we will have a 
record of the progress of the human race, 
the progress of civilization, and the progress 
of our Republic for the decades ahead. 

I suggested that no great amount of money 
is necessary. The Senate subcommittee that 
actually granted the charter to the original 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commis- 
sion is composed of two members—Senator 
John McClellan, a Democrat, and a good 
one, from Arkansas, and Roman Hruska, 
description omitted, from Nebraska, We held 
a hearing in which the Executive Director 
of the Bicentennial Commission was before 
us. This was four or five years ago. And Sen- 
ator McClellan, who is known for his rather 
tight hold on his personal purse string as 
well as on the public monies, asked the Di- 
rector, “And how much money is this effort 
for the Bicentennial going to cost?” And 
the Director said, “I do not know. There is 
no way of telling.” Senator McClellan then 
asked him, “Well, how much do you think it 
could possibly cost?” And the Director's an- 
swer was, “Well, it could be $5 billion, it 
could be $10 billion, it could be as much as 
$25 billion.” Mr. McClellan was somewhat 
taken aback. He asked, “Whert are you going 
to get the money?” The Executive Director 
hastened to reply that the Commission is 
asking for no federally appropriated funds 
to allocate to any place in America for the 
purpose of celebrating the Bicentennial. 

Whatever is done will be done by the sum 
total of ali the communities, the cities, the 
counties, the states, and it will depend upon 
their source of funds either from private do- 
nations or from other levels of government, 
Senator McClellan and I agreed that this is 
the correct way to proceed. 

One key to the Bicentennial observance is 
in individual participation, It is incumbent 
upon us to instill into every one who par- 
ticipates in this effort a rededication of 
loyalty to the country. Another key to a 
proper Bicentennial celebration is commu- 
nity involvement—from voluntary organiza- 
tions composed either of business or profes- 
sional or civic groups, or of formal govern- 
mental organizations and institutions. 

But whatever the effort, it should be a 
meaningful contribution, a meaningful goal 
to improve the quality of life in America, 
And the Bicentennial should be an incentive 
for that special impetus. 

Now the basis for this Bicentennial effort 
evolved in an interesting fashion. In the 
past we have had many efforts to celebrate. 
For example, one was in 1876, the year my 
father came to America. You are being ad- 
dressed by the son of an immigrant. My 
father was three months old when we came 
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through Ellis Island in 1876. Some people 
think 1976 is for the purpose of celebrating 
the Bicentennial of America. That’s not 
really true. That’s a sort of a supposition; a 
front as it were. The real purpose is to cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of my father 
coming to America! I just wanted to get 
that straight with you people. 

But, seriously, it is interesting that the 
development of the nation’s Centennial in 
1876 evolved into a celebration at a single 
location in Philadeiphia. That city was des- 
ignated as the center of attraction where 
there was the bullding of fairgrounds, the 
bullding of exhibition places, and all of 
America was flocking there to be a part of 
the celebration. That might have been all 
right then. But, how could it possibly work 
now with a nation of 213 million people 
scattered all the way from the rocky shores 
of Maine to Hawali? How could it? And if 
we had the Bicentennial celebration in Bos- 
ton where they had the tea party, or in Lex- 
ington or Concord where they fired the shot 
that was heard around the world, or at 
Bunker Hill, or at Independence Hall in 
Pennsylvania, how many Americans could 
come to that central point and celebrate the 
200th birthday? A very small percentage of 
the people. So that plan was discarded in a 
great hurry. Not even a region would do. Not 
New England, nor the Middle Atlantic States, 
nor Virginia where so much of our colonial 
history developed. 

So, it was decided that we would not do 
that type of thing. We would celebrate every 
where and give everyone a chance to partici- 
pate in many different ways. 

Not too long ago, Don Searcy and I went 
to Blair, Nebraska, that delightful place 


north of Omaha overlooking the Missouri 
River. It is full of history, full of natural 
beauty—almost as beautiful as your land- 
scape around Grand Island—and there we 


observed the dedication of the site where a 
monument will be erected to the honor of 
Black Elk, the Oglalla Sioux “holy man” and 
the late John Neihardt, poet laureate of Ne- 
braska. Black Elk was one of the early 
prophets and greater gods of the Indian 
tribes. Many of you are familiar with Mr. 
Neihardt’s book, “Black Elk Speaks.” It is a 
tremendous philosophic treatise. The City of 
Blair has decided, in cooperation with Dana 
College which owned the summit of the hill 
there, it would be able to build a park and 
memorial to Black Elk and to Nethardt, 
What a terrific idea because their values are 
universal. 

Their values are permanent and are come- 
thing to which the people who will succeed 
us here 100 years from now can relate with 
great profit and with great inspiration, 

There are other ways to commemorate the 
Bicentennial. Bellevue, the first territorial 
capital of Nebraska, has the structure of the 
oldest church in the state. It is being restored 
and designated as an historical landmark. 
The first bank in Nebraska was located in 
Bellevue. That is also being preserved. 

In O'Neill, Nebraska, where we were earlier 
this year, there will be the effort to memorial- 
ize and perpetuate the efforts of Moses P, 
Kincaid, a native son. Did you ever hear of 
the Kincaiders? The homesteaders? That’s 
where it started. Had it not been for the 
Homestead Act it might haye come about 
that this great Midwest, instead of being the 
home of the independent family farm, would 
have been covered by large plantations. What 
a horrible fate that would have been. So 
Congressman Moses P. Kincaid will be 
honored and memorialized there in the 
O'Neill area, 

In Lincoln, there were discovered some 
columns from the US. Treasury Building 
of 1836. When the building was razed in 
Washington, D.C., those columns found their 
way to Lincoln, Nebraska. There they were 
later discovered half covered with dirt. Now, 
they will be centered in a monument in a 
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suitable place to memorialize the days of 
Andrew Jackson and the national bank. 

And then we have the first Nebraska 
township in Adams County. I> qualifies as a 
Bicentennial community because it is a po- 
litical subdivision. It was tLe first town- 
ship organization in the state of Nebraska, 
That also will be memorialized. 

Isn’t it fine that future generations will 
be able to go to these places and contemplate 
about what our forefathers have accomp- 
lished? And in doing so, they might say: 
“They have done much, but they have 
finished nothing.” 

So, if we get pretty proud about our ac- 
complishments, just remember those words, 
“Our forefathers, they have done much, but 
they have finished nothing.” Those words 
were uttered by a great philosopher of over 
2,000 years ago. So life marches on, doesn’t 
it? 

So, you see, many types of things can be 
designated Bicentennial projects. Of course, 
great attention will be paid to the original 13 
colonies and the history that surrounds them. 
And that’s as it should be, because they were 
there at the beginning. But here in the Mid- 
dle West we have had another type of revo- 
lution, haven't we? I prefer, and I think most 
people would prefer to call it an evolution— 
the winning of the West. It started with a 
great flourish right after the Civil War. There 
were many beginnings before that time, but 
certainly, after the Civil War there was a 
great expansion into the Middle West. It 
received a giant push when the “golden 
spike” was driven at Promontory Point in 
Utah and the rails of the Union Pacific 
crossed the State of Nebraska and the inter- 
vening states all the way from Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, to the Pacific Coast. This action ex- 
panded the horizons of our country because 
it made possible for the first time a direct 
transportation and communication link be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

In the last 20 years we probably have had 
more new ideas developed and put to use 
than we have in all the preceding years back 
to 1492 when Columbus first set foot on the 
continent. We have had new visions. All this 
indicates to us that the revolution is not 
finished. The revolution progresses,in difer- 
ent forms, in different shapes, in different 
content, and different substance, but it goes 
on and on and on. That is the nature of life. 

By engaging in this Bicentennial exercise 
we are asked to participate for that frac- 
tion of time which constitutes 200 years 
in the march of civilization. Arnold Toyn- 
bee, the historian well known to all, tells us 
that higher civilization goes back at least 
6,000 years. Our Western Civilization, the 
Anglo-Saxon Civilization, goes back a thou- 
sand years or so to the battle of Hastings in 
the British Isles. Here in the U.S. we are 
celebrating only our 200th anniversary. That 
should make us humble. But it also should 
make us appreciative. I’m sure that it does. 

But whatever we do and whatever direc- 
tion we pursue, the Bicentennial objective 
should be to attract attention and visitors 
to our communities and to invigorate and 
refresh the community's social and economic 
life. That is the idea behind the Bicenten- 
nial observance. It will be to enlighten and 
preserve in the minds of all of us—and 
especially in the minds and thoughts and 
beliefs and convictions of our youth—the 
greatness and the true meaning of the 
Republic. 

In that connection we can note in the 
events of the last few years that there haye 
been many trials and tribulations, There 
are many deficiencies that have asserted 
themselves from time to time against a 
background of great achievement and 
against a background of even greater prog- 
ress. But, in spite of all the difficulties we 
think have beset us, recall the words of Win- 
ston Churchill, that great humanitarian, 
that citizen of the universe. He said, “Many 
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forms of government have been tried, and 
will be tried in this world of sin and woe. No 
one pretends that Democracy is perfect or 
all-wise. Indeed it has been said that Democ- 
racy is the worst form of government except 
all those other forms that haye been tried 
from time to time.” 

And isn’t that right? If there are any 
teachers in the audience, have them try that 
out on their students, If we destroy what we 
have, what will we put in its place? It’s our 
job to make what we have better than ever 
before and to try to withstand unthinking 
criticism. 

It is in that spirit that I commend you 
people for your interest in the Bicentennial 
celebration and your interest in furthering 
the efforts of its programs. 


ARMY DIVISIONS GOING TO 16? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, al- 
most without notice, the planned num- 
ber of Army divisions has been increased 
from 13 to 16. These new divisions are 
presumed to be generated by turning 
support and headquarters personnel into 
front-line soldiers. 

While no one disputes the almost des- 
perate need to cut back on the support 
echelons, the decision to increase the 
number of divisions to 16 is most impor- 
tant and demands a thorough congres- 
sional hearing. 

As of this time, there has been no sys- 
tematic justification presented to Con- 
gress for the increase. Yet, this is one of 
the most important military questions in 
recent years. 

Perhaps there is a need for increased 
divisions. Maybe a case can be made, but 
it has not been made yet. 

On the other hand, there is a distinct 
requirement to hold all Federal spend- 
ing in line. The new divisions will cost 
more. The first increases for these divi- 
sions should show up in the new budget. 
At that time there should be a careful 
analysis of this issue. 

Mr. President, the New York Times 
has printed an editorial in support of 
the 16 division recommendation. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editcrial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Although this statement does not rep- 
resent my views, it is the type of analysis 
that Congress should be making. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEEDED ARMY REFORM 

Defense Secretary Schiesinger’s effort to 
get sixteen combat divisions instead of 
thirteen out of the Army’s 785,000 men— 
200,000 fewer men than the sixteen-division 
Army of pre-Vietnam 1964—is an ambitious, 
long-overdue and much-needed reform. 

Three decades and many reorganizations 
after the defeat of Hitler and Japan, the 
Army’s conventional forces remain better 
structured to win World War II than any 
major war they might have to wage in the 
last quarter of the twentieth century. Their 
heavy divisions of about 48,000 men each, in- 
cluding support elements, are designed to 
fight as self-sustaining expeditionary forces 
in a long war against any imaginary adver- 
sary anywhere overseas. But their chief po- 
tential adversary, the Soviet Army in Central 
Europe, is built quite differently. 

The average Soviet division packs about as 
much combat power as an American divi- 
sion. But it is only about half as large be- 
cause it is tailored for a short, intensive, 
armored conflict on European terrain and its 
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support elements are cut to & minimum. Of 
every 100 men, about 75 are assigned to com- 
bat units in a Soviet division and 25 to sup- 
port functions, while in American and West 
European divisions the combat-support ratio 
is about 50-50. 

As a result, the United States Army, with 
about 190,000 ground troops in Central Eu- 
rope, fields only 4% divisions. Russia, with 
460,000 men, fields 27 divisions. The Warsaw 
Pact as a whole, with about 925,000 ground 
troops, has 58 ready divisions. NATO has al- 
most the same number of troops, if five 
French divisions are counted, but only 2914 
active divisions. 

The American capability for protracted 
combat—provided by extensive support 
forces, supply stockpiles, medical facilities, 
repair shops—would be of little use if the 
Russians reached the Rhine in a few days. 

The irony is that American military leaders 
in Washington and a succession of American 
Supreme Commanders in NATO have always 
doubted the possibility of a conventional war 
of extended duration in Central Europe. But 
they have hedged their bets by structuring 
the American forces to sustain a long war. 
These “long-war hedges” absorb far more 
manpower than the “fat” that usually at- 
tracts Congressional criticism, such as PX’s, 
commissaries, swollen headquarters, excess 
officer slots, personal chauffeurs and other 
peacetime luxuries. 

The Schlesinger reorganization, set in mo- 
tion by the late Army Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Creighton Abrams, will not satisfy the Army’s 
more radical critics. Former Rand panelist 
Steven Canby, a West Pointer, argues in a 
new report by the International Institute 
for Strategic Studies that American divisions 
and combat power could be doubled for a 
short war by adopting a structure modeled 
more on the Soviet divisions they face. 

However, even the much more modest ob- 
jective of the Secretary will not be achieved 
easily. Mr. Schlesinger’s warnings against 
“system worship” and “ossification” hint at 
some of the resistance to change in the Army 
bureaucracy, but the Nunn Amendment, 
adopted by Congress last year, already re- 
quires replacement of 18,000 support troops 
in Europe with combat units. 

Similar reforms are under way in the West 
German Army and are being urged on other 
NATO countries. Although Soviet military 
capabilities in Europe have been increased 
rather than reduced, détente is exerting 
downward pressure on NATO defense budgets 
and manpower. Unilateral cuts followed by 
mutual force reductions negotiated with the 
Warsaw Pact in the Vienna talks, which are 
expected to produce initial results by the 
end of next year, could make the conyen- 
tional defense of West Europe more difficult, 
lowering the threshold of nuclear war or in- 
creasing the risk of renewed Soviet adven- 
turism at a later date. 

In this context, the Schlesinger effort to 
restore the Army's pre-Vietnam combat 
power with 20 percent less troops appears as 
more than a mere efficiency drive or an ex- 
ample for European allies. It has become a 
vital necessity if the military balance in Cen- 
tral Europe, and the détente it underpins, 
are both to continue. 


THE ROLE AND RIGHTS OF THE 
PRESS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, Mr. Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart delivered an address 
at the Sesquicentennial Convocation of 
the Yale Law School regarding the role 
and the rights of the press. Excerpts of 
that address were published in the Wash- 
ington Post on November 11, 1974, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Recor at the close of 
my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, we have 
passed through a very dramatic period, 
when the rights of the press were pitted 
for a time against the power of political 
officers. The apparent success of the press 
and media in weathering the storm 
should not blind us to the fact that many 
of the issues raised have been left unre- 
solved. They can again reappear, al- 
though perhaps in a different form. 

I believe that Mr. Justice Stewart's ad- 
dress is a valuable reminder of this and 
I believe that the viewpoint it expresses 
should be noted by all those charged with 
the welfare of our system of govern- 
ment. 

Exursir 1 
THE ROLE AND RIGHTS OF THE PRESS 
(by Potter Stewart) 


It was less than a decade ago—during the 
Vietnam years—that the people of our coun- 
try began to become aware of the twin 
phenomena on a national scale of so-called 
investigative reporting and an adversary 
press—that is, a press adversary to the execu- 
tive branch of the federal government. And 
only in the two short years that culminated 
last summer in the resignation of a Presi- 
dent did we fully realize the enormous power 
that an investigative and adversary press 
can exert. 

The public opinion polls that I have seen 
indicate that some Americans firmly believe 
that the former Vice President and former 
President of the United States were hounded 
out of office by an arrogant and irresponsible 
press that had outrageously usurped dicta- 
torial power. And it seems clear that many 
more Americans, while appreciating and 
even applauding the service performed by 
the press in exposing official wrongdoing at 
the highest levels of our national govern- 
ment, are nonetheless deeply disturbed by 
what they consider to be the illegitimate 
power of the organized press in the political 
structure of our society. It is my thesis that, 
on the contrary, the established American 
press in the past 10 years, and particularly in 
the past two years, has performed precisely 
the function it was intended to perform by 
those who wrote the First Amendment of our 
Constitution. I further submit that this 
thesis is supported by the relevant decisions 
of the Supreme Court. 

Surprisingly, despite the importance of 
newspapers in the political and social life of 
our country, the Supreme Court has not 
until very recentiy been called upon to de- 
lineate their constitutional role in our struc- 
ture of government. 

Our history is filled with struggles over the 
rights and prerogatives of the press, but 
these disputes rarely found their way to the 
Supreme Court. The early years of the Re- 
public witnessed controversy over the con- 
stitutional validity of the short-lived Alien 
and Sedition Act, but the controversy never 
reached the Court. In the next half century 
there was nationwide turmoil over the right 
of the organized press to advocate the then 
subversive view that slavery should be abol- 
ished. In Tilinois a publisher was killed for 
publishing abolitionist views. But none of 
this history made First Amendment law be- 
cause the Court had earlier held that the Bill 
of Rights applied only against the federal 
government, not against the individual 
states. 


With the passage of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the constitutional framework 
was modified, and by the 1920s the Court hed 
established that the protections of the First 
Amendment extend against all government— 
federal, state, and local. 

The next 50 years witnessed a great out- 
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pouring of First Amendment litigation, all of 
which inspired books and articles beyond 
number. But, with few exceptions, neither 
these First Amendment cases nor their com- 
mentators squarely considered the Constitu- 
tion’s guarantee of a free press. Instead, the 
focus was on its guarantee of free speech. The 
Court’s decisions dealt with the rights of 
isolated individuals, or of unpopular minor- 
ity groups, to stand up against governmental 
power representing an angry or frightened 
majority. The cases that came to the Court 
during those years involved the rights of the 
soapbox orator, the nonconformist pamphle- 
teer, the religious evangelist. The Court was 
seldom asked to define the rights and priv- 
ileges, or the responsibilities, of the organized 
press. 

In very recent years cases involving the 
established press finally have begun to reach 
che Supreme Court, and they have presented 
& variety of problems, sometimes arising in 
complicated factual settings. 

In a series of cases, the Court has been 
called upon to consider the limits imposed by 
the free press guarantee upon a state's com- 
mon or statutory law of libel. As a result of 
those cases, a public figure cannot success- 
fully sue a publisher for libel unless he can 
show that the publisher maliciously printed 
a damaging untruth. 

The Court has also been called upon to de- 
cide whether a newspaper reporter has a First 
Amendment privilege to refuse to disclose his 
confidential sources to a grand jury. By a 
divided vote, the Court found no such privi- 
lege to exist in the circumstances of the 
cases before it. 

In another noteworthy case, the Court was 
asked by the Justice Department to restrain 
publication by the New York Times and other 
newspapers of the so-called Pentagon Papers. 
The Court declined to do so. 

In yet another case, the question to be 
decided was whether political groups have a 
First Amendment or statutory right of access 
to the federally regulated broadcast channels 
of radio and television. The Court held there 
was no such right of access. 

Last term the Court confronted a Florida 
statute that required newspapers to grant 
a “right of reply” to political candidates they 
had criticized. The Court unanimously held 
this statute to be inconsistent with the 
guarantee of a free press. 

It seems to me that the Court's approach to 
all these cases has uniformly refiected its un- 
derstanding that the free press guarantee is, 
in essence, a structural provision of the Con- 
stitution. Most of the other provisions in 
the Bill of Rights protect specific liberties 
or specific rights of individuals: freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, the right to 
counsel, the privilege against compulsory 
self-incrimination, to name a few. In con- 
trast, the free press clause extends protection 
to an institution. The publishing business is, 
in short, the only organized private business 
that is given explicit constitutional protec- 
tion. 

This basic understanding is essential, I 
think, to avoid an elementary error of consti- 
tutional law. It is tempting to suggest that 
freedom of the press means only that news- 
paper publishers are guaranteed freedom of 
expression. They are guaranteed that free- 
dom, to be sure, but so are we all, because of 
the free speech clause. If the free press guar- 
antee meant no more than freedom of ex- 
pression, it would be a constitutional re- 
dundancy. Between 1776 and the drafting of 
our Constitution, many of the state constitu- 
tions contained clauses protecting freedom of 
the press while at the same time recognizing 
no general freedom of speech, By including 
both guarantees in the First Amendment, the 
Founders quite clearly recognized the distinc- 
tion between the two. 

It is also a mistake to suppose that the only 
purpose of the constitutional guarantee of a 
free press is to insure that a newspaper will 
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serye as a neutral form for debate, a “mar- 
ket place for ideas,” a kind of Hyde Park 
corner for the community. A related theory 
sees the press as a neutral conduit of infor- 
mation between the people and their elected 
leaders. These theories, in my view, again 
give insufficient weight to the institutional 
autonomy of the press that it was the pur- 
pose of the Constitution to guarantee. 

In setting up the three branches of the fed- 
eral government, the Founders deliberately 
created an internally competitive system, As 
Mr. Justice Brandeis once wrote: “The 
|Founders’] purpose was, not to avoid fric- 
tion, but, by means of the inevitable friction 
incident to the distribution of the govern- 
mental powers among three departments, to 
Save the people from autocracy,” 

The primary purpose of the constitutional 
guarantee of a free press was a similar one; 
to create a fourth institution outside the 
government as an additional check on the 
three official branches, Consider the open- 
ing words of the free press clause of the 
Massachusetts Constitution, drafted by John 
Adams: 

“The liberty of the press 1s essential to the 
security of the state.” 

The relevant metaphor, I think, is the 
metaphor of the fourth estate. What Thomas 
Carlyle wrote about the British government 
a century ago has a curiously contemporary 
ring: 

“Burke said there were Three Estates in 
Parliament; but, in the Reporters’ Gallery 
yonder, there sat a Fourth Estate more im- 
portant far than they all. It is not a figure 
of speech or witty saying; it is a literal fact— 
very momentus to us in these times.” 

For centuries before our Revolution, the 
press in England had been licensed, censored, 
and bedeviled by prosecutions for seditious 
libel. The British Crown knew that a free 
press was not just a neutral vehicle for the 
balanced discussion of diverse ideas, Instead, 
the free press meant organized, expert 
scrutiny of government. The press was a 
conspiracy of the intellect, with the courage 
of numbers. This formidable check on official 
power was what the British Crown had 
feared—and what the American Founders 
decided to risk. 

It is this constitutional understanding, I 
think, that provides the unifying principle 
underlying the Supreme Court's recent de- 
cisions dealing with the organized press. 

Consider first the libel cases. Officials with- 
in the three governmental branches are, for 
all practical purposes, immune from libel and 
slander suits for statements that they make 
in the line of duty. This immunity, which has 
both constitutional and common law origins, 
aims to insure bold and vigorous prosecution 
of the public's business. The same basic rea- 
soning applies to the press. By contrast, the 
Court has never suggested that the con- 
stitutional right of free speech gives an in- 
dividual any immunity from liability for 
either libel or slander, 

In the cases involving the newspaper re- 
porters’ claims that they had a constitutional 
privilege not to disclose their confidential 
news sources to a grand jury, the Court re- 
jected the claims by a vote of five to four, or, 
considering Mr. Justice Powell’s concur- 
ring opinion, perhaps by a vote of four and 
a half to four and a half. But if freedom of 
the press means simply freedom of speech for 
reporters, this question of a reporter’s as- 
serted right to withhold information would 
have answered itself. None of us—as indi- 
viduals—has a “free speech” right to refuse 
to tell a grand jury the identity of someone 
who has given us information relevant to the 
grand jury's legitimate inquiry. Only if a 
reporter is a representative of a protected 
institution does the question become a dif- 
ferent one. The members of the Court dis- 
agreed in answering the qeustion, but the 
question did not answer itself, 
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The cases involying the so-called “right of 
access” to the press raised the issue whether 
the First Amendment allows. government, or 
indeed requires government, to regulate the 
press so as to make it a’ genuinely fair and 
open “market place for ideas." The Court's 
answer was “no” to both questions. If a 
newspaper wants to serve as a neutral market 
place for debate, that is an objective which 
it is free to choose. And, within limits, that 
choice is probably necessary to commercially 
successful journalism. But it is a choice that 
government cannot constitutionally impose. 

Finally the Pentagon Papers case involved 
the line between secrecy and openness in the 
affairs of government. The question, or at 
least one question, was whether that line is 
drawn by the Constitution itself. The Justice 
Department asked the Court to find in the 
Constitution a basis for prohibiting the pub- 
lication of allegedly stolen government docu- 
ments. The Court could find no such pro- 
hibition. So far as the Constitution goes, the 
autonomous press may publish what it 
knows, and may seek to learn what it can. 

But this autonomy cuts both ways. The 
press is free to do battle against secrecy and 
deception in government. But the press can- 
not expect from the Constitution any guar- 
antee that it will succeed. There is no 
constitutional right to have access to par- 
ticular government information, or to require 
openness from the bureaucracy. The public's 
interest In knowing about its government is 
protected by the guarantee of a free press, 
but the protection is indirect. The Constitu- 
tion itself is neither a Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act nor an Official Secrets Act. 

The Constitution, in other words, estah- 
lishes the contest, not its resolution. Con- 
gress may provide a resolution, at least in 
some instances, through carefully drawn 
legislation. For the rest, we must rely, as so 
often in our system we must, on the tug 
and pull of the political forces in American 
society. 

Newspapers, television networks and mag- 
azines have sometimes been outrageously 
abusive, untruthful, arrogant and hypo- 
critical. But it hardly follows that elimina- 
tion of a strong and independent press is 
the way to eliminate abusiveness, untruth, 
arrogance or hypocrisy from government 
itself. 

It is quite possible to conceive of the sur- 
vival of our Republic without an autonomous 
press. For openness and honesty in govern- 
ment, for an adequate flow of information 
between the people and their representatives, 
for a sufficient check on autocracy and 
despotism, the traditional competition be- 
tween the three branches of government, 
supplemented by vigorous political activity, 
might be enough. 

The press could be relegated to the status 
of a public utility. The guarantee of free 
speech would presumably put some limitation 
on the regulation to which the press could 
be subjected, But if there were no guarantee 
of a free press, government could convert the 
communications media into a neutral ‘‘mar- 
ket place of ideas," Newspapers and television 
networks could then be required to promote 
contemporary government policy or current 
notions of social justice. 

Such a constitution is possible; it might 
work reasonably well. But it is not the Con- 
stitution the Founders wrote. It is not the 
Constitution that has carried us through 
nearly two centuries of national life. Per- 
haps our liberties might survive without an 
independent established press. But the 
Founders doubted it, and, in the year 1974, 
I think we can all be thankful for their 
doubts. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
1950 the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee opened hearings on the Genocide 
Convention. Although most of the 
testimony supported the ratification of 
this important human rights treaty, 
there were a number of legal arguments 
made against ratification. 

For a number of reasons, including the 
opening of the Korean War, the treaty 
languished before the Senate for two 
decades. In 1970, the committee resumed 
consideration of the treaty and Mr. 
Robert Layton of the New York State 
Bar Association was one of the witnesses. 
He presented a report on behalf of that 
organization’s Committee on Inter- 
national Law, which evaluated many of 
the legal objections that had been raised 
in the 1950 hearings. 

Quite frankly, Mr. President, they 
found these objections are simply not 
valid. 

I think their evaluation is worth the 
attention of my colleagues and I ask 
unanimous consent that an excerpt from 
the written statement of Mr. Layton be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL Law 


REPORT ON THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Twenty years have passed since the 
Senate of the United States declined to 
give its advice and consent to ratification 
of the Genocide Convention. The Conyen- 
tion has not been reconsidered by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations since its formal 
vote to table the matter in 1950. 

Many local and state bar associations 
analyzed the. Convention at the time of its 
first presentation and reported favorably 
with respect to the legal issues raised by 
ratification. The American Bar Association, 
through a resolution of its House of Dele- 
gates, recommended that the proposed Con- 
vention not be approved since it “raises 
important fundamental questions but does 
not resolve them in a manner consistent 
with our form of Government,” although 
within the American Bar Association its 
Section of International and Comparative 
Law recommended ratification with certain 
understandings of reservations. Recently the 
President's Commission for the Observance 
of Human Rights Year 1968 recommended 
ratification of the Convention following 
study of the legal questions involved by a 
Special “ommittee of Lawyers. 

Most currently we are advised that the 
American Bar Association is in process of 
reconsidering its former position on the Con- 
vention, and in view of the position taken by 
the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations that “the Committee's 
disposition may be influenced if the American 
Bar Association were to recommend ratifica- 
tion,” the matter appears most appropriate 
for review by this Committee. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CONVENTION 

The basic purpose of the Convention Is 
prevention of the destruction of a human 
group as such. The Convention defines geno- 
cide to mean certain acts committed with 
the intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a 
national, ethnic, racial, or religious group, as 
such. The acts include killing, causing seri- 
ous bodily or mental harm, inflicting condi- 
tions of life calculated to bring about physi- 
cal destruction, Imposing birth prevention 
measures, and forcible transfer of children, 
The parties undertake to punish guilty per- 
sons and to enact the necessary implement- 
ing legislation, There is a provision for trial 
by a court of the state where the act was 
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committed or by such international penal 
tribunal as may have jurisdiction, 

Article I reads as follows: 

“The contracting parties confirm that gen- 
ocide, whether committed in time of peace or 
in time of war, is a crime under international 
law which they undertake to prevent and 
punish.” 

Apparently the word “confirm” was used 
since in 1946 the General Assembly of the 
U.N. adopted a resolution affirming that gen- 
ocide is a crime under international law, 
which the civilized world condemns. The 
basic concept changed the preexisting prin- 
ciple generally recognized that the manner 
in which a state treats its own citizens is not 
a matter with which international law was 
concerned. 

Article II of the Convention provides as 
follows: 

“In the present convention, genocide 
means any of the following acts committed 
with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a 
national, ethnical, racial or religious group, 
as such: 

“(a) Killing members of the group; 

“(b) Causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of the group; 

“(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part; 

“(d) Imposing measures intended to pre- 
vent births within the group; 

“(e) Forcibly transferring children of the 
group to another group.” 

In 1949 the then Acting Secretary of State 
who transmitted the Convention to the Pres- 
ident of the United States observed that this 
article requires that there should be a spe- 
cific intent to destroy a racial, religious, na- 
tional or ethnical group as such, in whole or 
in part. 

The report further pointed out that “the 
destruction of a group may be caused not 
only by killing. Bodily mutilation or disinte- 
gration of the mind caused by the imposition 
of stupefying drugs may destroy a group. So 
may sterilization of a group, as may the dis- 
persal of its children.” 

Cultural groups and political groups are 
not included in the definition. 

Article III of the Convention reads: 

“The following acts shall be punishable: 

“(a) Genocide; 

“(b) Conspiracy to commit genocide; 

“(c) Direct and public incitement to com- 
mit genocide; 

“(d) Attempt to commit genocide; 

“(e) Complicity in genocide.” 

Pursuant to Article IV, the parties agree to 
punish guilty persons irrespective of their 
status. 

By Article V the parties undertake to en- 
act “in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutions” the necessary legislation to give 
effect to the Convention and in particular 
to provide effective penalties for persons 
guilty of genocide or any of the other acts 
enumerated in Article III. 

The Convention does not purport to re- 
quire any party to enact such legislation 
otherwise than in accordance with the coun- 
try’s constitutional provisions. 

Article VI provides that persons charged 
with genocide or any of the acts enumerated 
in Article III shall be tried by a competent 
tribunal of the state in the territory in which 
the act was committed, or by such interna- 
tional penal tribunal as may have jurisdic- 
tion with respect to those contracting parties 
which shall have accepted its jurisdiction. 

The State Department report makes the 
following observations in this connection: 

“.,.. Thus, the commission in American 
territory of genocidal acts would be tried 
only in American courts. No international 
tribunal is authorized to try anyone for the 
crime of genocide. Should such a tribunal 
be established. Senate advice and consent 
to United States ratification of any agree- 
ment establishing it would be necessary be- 
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fore such an agreement would be binding on 
the United States.” 

In the intervening twenty years no such 
international tribunal has come into ex- 
istence. Were it put forward, Senate advice 
and consent would still be required for the 
United States to accept its jurisdiction. 

The Convention provides for extradition 
in accordance with the internal laws of the 
parties and treaties in force, genocide not 
to be considered a political crime for pur- 
poses of extradition. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST RATIFICATION 


The arguments against ratification ex- 
pressed over twenty years ago do not differ 
markedly from those recently made in op- 
position to the human rights conventions on 
abolition of slavery, on forced labor, and on 
protecting the political rights of women. 
They have not improved with age. 

The subject matter is alleged not to be of 
international concern, but domestic in na- 
ture, and thus beyond the constitutional 
treaty-making power. Little need be said 
to indicate that the subject of genocide is, 
if anything primarily of international con- 
cern, In 1948, the United States participated 
in the drafting of the Convention, signed it 
in 1948, and has reason for being party to the 
Convention for reasons of its relations with 
other countries. The concept of annihilation 
of a group had no prior existence as a subject 
for domestic treatment and introduced a new 
concept even to international law. Being a 
problem of international scope and concern, 
it is the proper subject of a treaty. There is 
little doubt that adherence to the Genocide 
Convention is authorized by the United 
States Constitution. 

I was claimed that since Article III of the 
Convention makes “direct and public incite- 
ment to commit genocide” a crime, the First 
Amendment right to free speech is violated. 
This view entirely overlooked the fact that 
the treaty requires Congress or the states to 
enact enabling legislation before such acts 
could be prosecuted. Clearly it is constitu- 
tionally permissible to enact legislation that 
makes incitement, and not advocacy, a crime 
and we cannot lightly speculate that Con- 
gress would pass unconstitutional enabling 
legislation. Similarly the claim that “geno- 
cide” as a crime is defined too vaguely has 
no merit unless we assume that the Congress 
is unable to define it for United States stand- 
ards of intent and specificity when it passes 
enabling legislation. As lawyers, we should 
be careful to distinguish between, on the one 
hand, factual allegations which raise serious 
question whether genocide as legally defined 
has been committed and, on the other hand, 
the frequent loose employment of the term 
“genocide” for rhetorical purposes without 
regard to facts which come within the specif- 
ic definition of the term. 

The emotional objection that Article VI of 
the proposed Convention dooms the American 
citizen to trial, conviction and sentence in 
foreign courts without benefit of our tradi- 
tional criminal law safeguards has no valid 
basis. The Article does not confer jurisdic- 
tion on foreign courts to try Americans for 
acts committed in the United States and, un- 
less an international tribunal is established, 
they can be tried only in American courts. 
As noted above, no such international tri- 
bunal has been established and if it should be 
proposed we would then have to decide 
whether the United States should adhere to 
any compulsory jurisdiction given to the 
court. The argument has no merit. 


CURRENT U.S. POPULATION 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
would like to report that, according to 
current U.S. Census Bureau approxima- 
tions, the total population of the United 
States as of December 1 was 213,062,044. 
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In spite of widely publicized reductions 
in our fertility levels, this represents an 
increase of 1,500,575 since December 1 
of last year. It also represents an increase 
of 146,142 since November 1 of this year, 
that is, in just the last month. 

Over the year, therefore, we have add- 
ed enough additional people to fill three 
cities the size of Kansas City, Mo. And 
in just 1 short month, we have added 
more than the combined populations of 
Boise, Idaho, and Eugene, Oreg. 


WORLD OIL PRICE MUST COME 
DOWN 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the ines- 
capable linkage becomes clearer each day 
between this country’s profligate use of 
energy, the staggering cartel-admin- 
istered price of world oil, the burden- 
some worldwide inflation, the accelerat- 
ing whirlpool toward worldwide depres- 
sion, the impending collapse of the world 
monetary order, and the potential for 
conflict in the Middle East. In a pair of 
remarkable and widely quoted speeches 
delivered in November, the Secretaries of 
State and the Treasury addressed this 
problem from the standpoint of U.S. 
financial, economic, and foreign policy. 
These two speeches have stimulated the 
national debate on the directions this 
Nation must take to avert economic dis- 
aster in 1975. 

I have often expressed my own view 
that the urgent solution to this rapidly 
deteriorating situation lies in bringing 
down the world price of oil by dramat- 
ically reducing worldwide consumption 
far below the present rate of OPEC pro- 
duction. The United States must lead in 
this effort—by cutting about 1.7 million 
barrels per day from our present con- 
sumption of oil by the end of 1975— 
because we use and waste more energy 
than anyone else. 

In order to be sure of achieving this 
essential objective fairly and equitably, 
we cannot rely on purely voluntary 
measures. I have proposed a series of 
specific mandatory energy conservation 
measures—including an increased gaso- 
line tax on nonessential driving and an 
auto efficiency tax incentive program for 
new car purchases—which if enacted will 
accomplish at least a 10 percent in U.S. 
oil consumption. 

Another prestigious voice has recently 
been added to the burgeoning debate on 
this most critical problem. In testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee, 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur F. 
Burns stated the situation succinctly: 

The fundamental problem is the huge oil 
bill of the importing countries, and a funda- 
mental solution requires that the price of oil 
be reduced. The OPEC cartel will not last 
forever, and the most promising way of 
breaking or weakening it is to bring about 
changes in the demand and supply relation- 
ship of the oil market. 

We should now do our part by moving more 
decisively to conserve energy, by moving more 
resolutely to develop domestic alternatives 
to imported oil, and by reducing our vulner- 
ability to the threat of embargo by increasing 
our storage capacity. 

In view of the gravity of the international 
energy situation, I believe that some pre- 
liminary planning on stronger measures to 
reduce domestic consumption should be 
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undertaken at once. These might include a 
sizable tax on gasoline, or on imported oil, 
or on automobiles according to their weight 
or horsepower. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Burns’ testimony be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ARTHUR F. BURNS, CHAIRMAN, 

BOARD oF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 

SERVE SYSTEM 


No economic event in a long generation, 
excluding only wartime upheavals, has so 
seriously disrupted our economy as the ma- 
nipulation of oil prices and supplies over 
the past year. The fourfold increase in the 
international price of oll hrs compounded 
the domestic economic problems of other 
oil-importing nations as well’ as our own. 
International financial relationships have 
been upset. Plans to reform the international 
monetary systen have been partially derailed, 
And with further interruptions in the flow 
of oil still a possibility to be reckoned with, 
a@ great cloud of uncertainty now surrounds 
the economic future of nations around the 
world. 

My remarks this morning will concentrate 
on some of the implications of high oll prices 
for international finance—as this Commit- 
tee has requerted. But I cannot be silent on 
the bearing of oil prices on our domestic 
economy or our international political posi- 
tion. 

The manipulation of oil prices and supplies 
by the oil-exporting countries came at a 
most inopportune time for the United States. 
In the middle of 1973. wholesale prices of 
industrial commodities were already rising 
at an annual rate of more than 19 rer cent; 
our industrial plant was operating at vir- 
tually full capacity, and many major indus- 
trial materials were in extremely short sup- 
ply. Inflationary expectations were therefore 
becoming mors deeply ingrained at the very 
time when inflation was curtailing the pur- 
chasing power of worker incomes and cre- 
ating some weaknesses for big-ticket items 
in consumer markets. Thus, the oil embargo, 
together with the huge increase in oil prices 
that begar in the fall of 1973, contributed to 
the twin economi problems plaguing us in 
1974—-namely, high rates of inflation and 
weakness in production. 

Furthermore, the increases in the price of 
oil have added to the imbalances that have 
made the current period of economic weak- 
ness so unusrua, by historical standards. 
Some sectors tnat depend heavily on a plenti- 
ful supply of inexpensive fuel—such as the 
automobile industry—have had to contend 
with sharp declines in sales and considera- 
ble idle capacity. At the same time, the oil 
crisis bolstered the demand for energy-saving 
equipment and stimulated the production 
of alternative sources of energy. Thus, the 
energy crisi? contributed to the tightness 
in markets for business capital goods that 
marked much of this past year. 

The adverse effects of rising oil prices 
have been felt even more acutely in some 
foreign countries than in the United States. 
This year, inflation is proceeding at his- 
torically high rates throughout the indus- 
trial world, while output is growing only 
slowly or actually declining. In Japan— 
which has been particularly hard hit be- 
cause of its heavy dependence on imported 
oil—consumer prices are 24% higher than a 
year ago, while economic activity is below 
the level of 1973. This weak performance of 
the Japanese economy is particularly strik- 
ing when viewed against the background of 
the preceding decade, when the output of 
Japan grew at an average annual rate of 
over 10%. 
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At the other end of the spectrum, several 
countries—most notably Canada—have got- 
ten off rather lightly because of their plenti- 
ful domestic supplies of oil. Even these coun- 
tries; however, have been adversely affected 
by the combination of inflationary pressures 
and sluggish economic activity of their trad- 
ing partners. 

Economic difficulties are by no means con- 
fined to the industral countries. In particu- 
lar, because of the heavy reliance on oil in 
the production of fertilizers, the high price 
of oil has contributed to the danger of wide- 
spread starvation in a number of the less 
developed countries, 

On the other side of the ledger, the in- 
creases in the price of oil have resulted in 
& spectacular jump in the income of mem- 
bers of OPEC—that is, the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries. The United 
States alone will spend about $27.5 billion 
on fuel imports this year, in contrast to $8.8 
billion for substantially the same volume of 
imports in 1973. The higher price of im- 
ported of] has in effect been a heavy tax on 
American consumers, and it has taken its toll 
in-weaker domestic markets. 

Through the first ten months of 1974, the 
OPEC nations have received from other 
countries about $75 billion in oil revenues, 
nearly three times the amount obtained dur- 
ing the whole of 1973. The imports of OPEC 
nations have risen rapidly in percentage 
terms, but they have fallen far short of their 
increased revenues. As a result, oil produc- 
ing countries have achieved an estimated $45 
billion surplus on goods and services during 
the first ten months of this year. Most of 
this sum has been invested in highly liquid 
short-term instruments in the Euro-currency 
markets and in the British and U.S. money 
markets. 

Of the $45 billion, about $10%% billion has 
been placed in the United States, This in- 
cludes about $5 billion in marketable secu- 
rities issued by the Federal Government or 
its agencies, chiefly Treasury bills. Most of 
the remainder has been placed on deposit 
in our banks, with scattered amounts in- 
vested in real estate, bank acceptances, and 
other private securities. 

Of the total increase in OPEC assets of 
about $45 billion, by far the largest share— 
about $1614 billion or more than one-third 
of the total—has gone into the Euro- 
currency market. Nearly all of this is in the 
form of Euro-dollar deposits, the average 
maturity of which is quite short. A large 
proportion consists of 2-day call deposits, 
and most of the remainder run 6 months or 
less..Banks located in Britain have been the 
predominant recipients of these deposits. 

Several of the oii-exporting countries— 
notably Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates; 
and Nigeria—have traditionally kept part of 
their reserves in sterling. Those traditional 
ties are being maintained, During the first 
ten months of 1974, OPEC sterling holdings 
increased by the equivalent of about $614 
billion. Again, most of this sum has gone 
into short-term assets, and only relatively 
small amounts have been invested in gov- 
ernment bonds, private securities, and real 
estate. 

The OPEC holdings thus far specified—in 
the United States, Britain, and the Euro- 
currency markets—account for roughly 
three-quarters of the total increase of $45 
billion of OPEC assets. Of the remainder, 
an estimated $314 billion has been loaned 
to governmental bodies in continental West- 
ern Europe and Japan, Bonds issued by in- 
ternational financial institutions, or loans to 
the International Monetary Fund for use 
under the Oil Facility, account for $2 bil- 
lion. Another $2 billion has been devoted 
to grants or credits to less-developed coun- 
tries, either directly or through contribu- 
tions to regional development banks. Egypt 
has probably been the largest recipient of 
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such aid. The remaining increases in OPEC 
assets—estimated at $4 billion—have been 
scattered among other items, including pri- 
vate securities and real estate in continental 
Europe and Japan. 

To date, the huge financial flows to and 
from OPEC countries have heen handied 
meainly—and also reasonably well—by pri- 
vate markets, particularly commercial banks, 
But there is no room for complacency re- 
garding the future. Because of the lag in 
payments to the oil-producing countries, the 
peak rates of financial flows to these coun- 
tries have been experienced only for a few 
months. Greater strains in financial markets 
may well develop in the future not only 
because of new financial flows to the OPEC 
countries, but also as a result of the grow- 
ing volume of assets that they will already 
have acquired. 

As a matter of-arithmetic, the yolume of 
foreign assets accumulated by the OPEC 
countries will depend on four factors: first, 
the flow of oil revenues to the OPEC coun- 
tries; second, the fiow of their other earnings, 
particularly investment income; third, the 
expenditures of the OPEC countries on im- 
ports of goods and services; and fourth, the 
financial resources which these countries 
transfer to others in the form of aid. 

Roughly speaking, oil revenues of the 
OPEC nations will amount to something in 
excess of $100 billion per year, if their cur- 
rent oll exports and prices are maintained. 
This is four times as large as the figure for 
1973. On the import side, some of the OPEC 
countries—such as Indonesia, Iran, Nigeria, 
and Venezuela—haye large absorptive capac- 
ities. But a substantial proportion of the 
earnings of other oil exporters—notably 
Saudi Arabia and the states of the Persian 
Guif—will not be spent for additional im- 
ports in the near future. The two other key 
factors in the picture—the flow of invest- 
ment. earnings to the OPEC countries and 
the transfer of resources from the OPEC 
nations to the less developed countries—are 
as yet quite small compared to the flow of 
oil revenues. While the future volume of 
aid by the OPEC countries is uncertain, their 
investment earnings promise to grow at a 
very rapid rate. 

All this suggests very large OPEC sur- 
pluses—of perhaps 55 to 60 billion dollars in 
1975, something like $50 billion in 1976, and 
continuing large surpluses for at least an- 
other five years. The practical counterpart 
of these surpluses would be the accumulation 
of a huge mountain of debts by the oil-im- 
porting countries—unless the price of oil 
comes down or unless the consuming na- 
tions take major steps to reduce dependence 
on imported oil. 

In view of the enormous debts in prospect 
for oll-importing countries, it is only natural 
for governmental leaders and private finan- 
ciers to concern themselves with “recycling.” 
But preoccupation with “recycling” tech- 
niques has had the unfortunate effect of 
diverting attention from the fundamental 
need to bring down the price of oil. Uniess 
that is done, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the financial problems released by the huge 
increase in the price of oil will prove man- 
ageable. As a practical matter, “recycling” 
simply means that oil-importing countries 
will slip more and more deeply into debt. 
Piling debt on top of debt—or speaking more 
realistically, piling dubious debt on top of 
good debt—neither can nor should go on 
indefinitely. 

If the price of oll remains at anything 
like its present level—and there are repeated 
stirings in OPEC countries to move it still 
higher—there will be a massive redistribu- 
tion of economic and political power among 
the countries of the world. This of itself 
carriers dangers for our country’s future, In 
addition, the huge and growing financial re- 
serves of OPEC countries may cause very 
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serious problems for some of the countries— 
both in the industrial and less developed 
parts of the world—that will simultaneously 
be piling up, or even just handling, enor- 
mous debts. 

Clearly, as the financial assets in the hands 
of the OPEC countries grow, the burden of 
servicing these assets will grow. The burden 
of future repayment will grow. Furthermore, 
as the potential for shifts in deposits from 
one bank to another increases, financial in- 
stitutions here and there may become vul- 
nerable. So too may foreign exchange mar- 
kets, if funds should be moved abruptly and 
on a large scale from one currency into an- 
other. These dangers can be easily exag- 
gerated, but they cannot be dismissed. Nor 
can we ignore the possibility that this or 
that foreign industrial country, already find- 
ing itself in a weakened position, may be 
unable to adjust sufficiently to the burden- 
some price of oil and as a result suffer eco- 
nomic and political collapse. 

As I have already noted, commercial banks, 
particularly banks in the Euro-currency 
markets, have been playing a major role as 
intermediaries in the oil-related financial 
flows, taking the deposits of the OPEC na- 
tions and relending them. Thus far, they 
have been able to cope with the strains 
brought on by the oil financing. But OPEC 
money cannot continue to be directed to the 
banks on anything like the recent scale. 

Financial prudence sets limits to the will- 
ingness of banks to rely on large, interest- 
bearing, potentially volatile deposits from 
relatively few sources. Banks must be con- 
cerned that the maturity structure of their 
assets and liabilities does not endanger their 
liquidity. They must be concerned that their 
exposure in any one country does not be- 
come excessive. They must be concerned 
about the decline in the ratio of their capi- 
tal to their liabilities. The well-publicized 
difficulties of several banks heavily engaged 
in international finance have served as a 
warning that bankers have not overlooked. 
Nor have their regulators been entirely silent. 

It is clear, therefore, that banks cannot 
prudently continue to play the role of inter- 
mediary for flows of oil money to the extent 
that they have in the recent past. Indeed, as 
banks have moved toward the limits of sound 
intermediation, they have begun to shave the 
interest rates at which they will accept large 
new deposits on a short-term basis. In recent 
months, OPEC countries have not put so large 
a share of their assets in the Euro-currency 
markets as they did in the first half of 1974. 
And there have been some indications of 
larger diversification of OPEC holdings among 
countries, 

As yet, however, there has been no large 
shift by OPEC nations into longer-term 
assets; as noted earlier, most of their holdings 
continue to be short-term assets. This may 
simply reflect a lag in the adjustment of the 
OPEC countries to their newly won affluence. 
As large and growing creditors, they have an 
increasing stake in international financial 
stability, and they should contribute to it by 
moving more rapidly to acquire longer-term 
assets. Further reductions in the interest 
rates paid on large short-term deposits would 
hasten such movement. 

Even so, the plight of countries whose weak 
financial position makes them unable to bor- 
row in international financial markets will 
remain very worrisome. To be sure, it is desir- 
able that they, along with other oijl-consum- 
ing nations, look sternly to measures of oll 
conservation and the development of alter- 
native sources of power as a means of con- 
trolling their deficits. But as long as oll prices 
remain at their present level, a huge overall 
Geficit will remain for the ofl importers as a 
group; and some countries will have dispro- 
portionately large deficits. If help is not pro- 
vided to those in a weak financial situation, 
they may be driven towards beggar-thy- 
neighbor trade policies, thus disrupting inter- 
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national trading relationships. They may be 
driven towards excessively tight domestic 
policies, threatening a prolonged recession 
and political disorder. And in their desolate 
need, they may be tempted to bend to the 
political will of oil-exporting countries in 
order to obtain loans. 

It is therefore to the interest of the United 
States and the entire community of indus- 
trial nations that we develop institutions to 
ease the financial strains to which any one 
of them may be subjected. If the weaker 
countries are left unprotected to face their 
oll bills, they may be forced into special ar- 
rangements with oil-producing countries. 
Such arrangements would undercut the bar- 
gaining power of the oil-consuming nations, 
and delay the day when the present exor- 
bitant oil prices are reduced. 

It is towards the goal of unity and mutual 
aid among the industrial countries that a 
new initiative has recently been announced 
by Secretary Kissinger and elaborated by 
Secretary Simon. The American proposal for 
a new financial mechanism, to be developed 
in association with the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, would 
provide stand-by financial assistance to par- 
ticipating countries that find themselves 
in difficulty after reasonable efforts on their 
part to deal with their oil import and bal- 
ance of payments problems. The proposal 
is intended to promote cooperation among 
oil-importing countries and to facilitate ra- 
tional dialogue with the oil-exporting coun- 
tries. It is not intended to replace the private 
market and other official channels such as 
the International Monetary Fund, but 
rather to supplement them. 

The details of the American proposal re- 
main to be worked out, and the proposal 
itself must still be negotiated with other 
countries. It is nevertheless clear that any 
new financing facility must have sufficient 
resources at its disposal to meet the needs 
of countries in difficulty. Unless that is as- 
sured, the new facility will not serve the 
purpose of providing mutual security to lts 
participants. In consideration of this secur- 
ity, participating countries should under- 
take cooperative efforts to reduce dependence 
on oil imports. They should also undertake 
to follow responsible adjustment policies, 
avoiding the use of trade restrictions. The 
facility might be financed through direct 
contributions by the participating govern- 
ments or through loan guarantees, with 
the credit risks being shared. In either case, 
Congressional authority will be needed for 
U.S. participation. 

The program proposed by the Administra- 
tion thus has the objective of bringing the 
major oil-consuming countries together in 
@ common effort. It has two major aspects: 
cooperation to reduce dependence on im- 
ported oil and financial cooperation. Pinan- 
cial cooperation is important; it can con- 
tribute to international economic and poli- 
tical stability in the face of large oil deficits. 
But financial cooperation alone is not 
enough. Even with an orderly financing of 
deficits, the immense burden of carrying 
and ultimately repaying the debts will still 
remain. Financial cooperation may ease the 
transition, but it does not answer the most 
troublesome question: “A transition to 
what?” 

The fundamental problem is the huge oil 
bill of the importing countries, and a funda- 
mental solution requires that the price of oil 
be reduced. The OPEC cartel will not last 
forever, end the most promising way of 
breaking or weakening it is to bring about 
changes in the demand and supply relation- 
ship of the oil market. Already some change 
in this relationship is taking place. Excess 
capacity of oil producers is now much larger 
than it was last year. New oil discoveries 
have occurred in Bolivia, China, Malaysia, 
and Mexico, to name a few. The proven oil 
resources of the North Sea have doubled in 
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the past year. In the United States, the 
potential of off-shore oil fields is enormous. 
The high price of oil is thus stimulating the 
search for new oil fields, and also the deyel- 
opment of coal, nuclear power, and other 
alternative sources of energy. 

While the effects of these adjustments on 
the supply side will not become quickly 
visible, immediate adjustments are already 
taking place on the demand side. Oil con- 
sumption of the importing countries will be 
about 3% less this year than last. A number 
of countries have recently stepped up their 
efforts to save oil. France has set a limit on 
expenditures for oil imports. The recent 
British budget again hiked the gasoline tax, 
and as a consequence the British motorist 
will now pay about $1.20 per galion. 

The United States consumes about 30 per 
cent of world oil production. Partly for that 
reason, partly also because of our strategic 
role in the world, other nations look to us 
for leadership. The Administration has in- 
vited other industrial countries to join us in 
a vigorous cooperative effort to deal with the 
grave oil problem. We should now do our part 
by moving more decisively to conserve energy, 
by moving more resolutely to develop 
domestic alternatives to imported oil, and by 
reducing our vulnerability to the threat of 
embargo by increasing our storage capacity. 

This October, the President outlined a 
number of proposals to conserve energy and 
develop alternative domestic sources, The 
President’s program included legislation to 
require the use of coal or nuclear power in 
new electric generating plants, and the con- 
version of existing plants to coal. It Included 
proposals for gasoline savings on new futo- 
mobiles, for fuel savings by industry, and 
for further conservation within the govern- 
ment. The immediate objective of the pro- 
gram was to achieve a reduction of 1 million 
barrels a day in ofl consumption by the end 
of 1975. These proposals by the President 
deserve strong support from the Congress 
and the general public. 

While the President’s program emphasizes 
voluntary actions, it is well to keep in mind 
that he has indicated that more stringent 
measures to reduce dependence on imported 
cil may become necessary in the future, Tn 
view of the gravity of the international en- 
ergy situation, I believe that some prelim- 
inary planning on stronger measures to re- 
duce domestic consumption should be under- 
taken at once. These might include a sizable 
tax on gasoline, or on imported oil, or on au- 
tomobiles according to their weight or horse- 
power. 

The recent report of the Federal Energy 
Administration on Project Independence also 
deserves prompt attention by the Congress, 
While this report does not offer specific rec- 
ommendations for the reduction of oil im- 
ports, it does provide a wealth of informa- 
tion and analysis regarding the steps that 
might be taken to increase domestic sources 
of energy, to conserve fuel, and to establish 
standby emergency programs, including 
stockpiling. It is high time that we moved 
from the rhetoric to the reality of Project 
Independence, and the FEA study can help 
to speed and guide our path to this objective. 

In conclusion, I can only say to this Com- 
mittee that the problems caused by the re- 
cent manipulation of oil prices and supplies 
are among the gravest with which this na- 
tion has had to contend under peacetime con- 
ditions. Unless we take stronger measures 
than we have yet done to conserve oil, to 
develop alternative sources of energy, and to 
lead other industrial nations in a common 
policy to lighten the burdens that OPEC oil 
actions have imposed on the world, we may 
endanger our nation’s future. The policy that 
I have advocated this morning is a policy of 
austerity, I recognize that it must be carried 
out prudently—if possible, without intensify- 
ing the recessionary tendencies tha* are al- 
ready developing in our economy. The al- 
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ternative of drift, I fear, may lead to a per- 
manent decline of our nation’s economic and 
political power in a very troubled world. 


DR. DONN B, MURPHY 


Mr, MONTOYA. Mr. President, Dr. 
Donn B. Murphy, a professor in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, is having a great impact 
on the theater in this country and has 
been honored for his 20 years’ contribu- 
tion in teaching theater at Georgetown 
University where he is director of thea- 
ter and a full professor in the department 
of fine arts. 

In dealing with hundreds of students 
and guiding their interest in the various 
aspects of theatrical endeavor, includ- 
ing playwriting, acting, television pro- 
duction and stagecraft, Dr. Murphy has 
exemplified some of the best qualities of 
the dedicated teacher and finest skills 
of a theatrical director. He has extended 
his service beyond ‘he academic com- 
munity as well, notably as technical ad- 
viser to Mrs. John Kennedy for opera 
and theatrical performance at the White 
House. In this capacity he worked with 
many major theatrical artists, designers 
and musicians and gave his students the 
opportunity to assist in the preparation 
and presentation of performances in the 
executive mansion. 

Dr. Murphy’s influence has extended 
beyond the classroom through the work 
of many of his students who follow his 
example and exemplify his principles as 
they move into significant positions in 
the professional and regional theaters. 
He counts among his proteges actors, 
stage managers, directors of theater and 
opera, producers, and among play- 
wrights, a winner of the annual profes- 
sional award for best American play. 

Among the honors tendered him by 
his colleagues and others are two cita- 
tions from the Washington Theater Alli- 
ance, a Fellowship in International 
Theater from the Ford Foundation, two 
special awards from the Army Theater 
Project, and an award from the Ameri- 
can College Theater Festival. 

Dr. Murphy has distinguished himself 
in such private work as his direction of a 
drama group for patients at a psychiatric 
hospital and in such public positions as 
production coordinator and director of 
the film festival in the U.S. pavilion at 
the Man and His World Exposition in 
Montreal in 1971. 

Most important, this teacher through 
his own high professional standards, his 
energetic curiosity and honest humanity, 
his keen insights and patience, inspires 
in those he teaches a creativity and a re- 
spect for creativity which enrich their 
lives and those they in turn serve, and to 
that degree enhance the theatrical arts 
in our country. 


BILLIONS SPENT TO EASE HUN- 
GER—AND THE EFFORT BACK- 
FIRES 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, judging 
from input I have had over the past 8 
years of my Senate service, the people 
of Wyoming are as charitable as any 
in the United States, and we live in a 
country of the most generous people in 
the world. Wyoming people are very 
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sympathetic to the hungry people of 
the world, and Wyoming people want to 
see the world’s standard of living en- 
hanced, But almost without exception, 
Wyoming people seem to have strong 
reservations about the entire U.S. for- 
eign aid program. 

Their argument is not so much against 
the philosophy of foreign aid, although 
I believe Wyoming people basically are 
most inclined to help those who show 
a willingness to help themselves; but 
rather, Wyoming people oppose what 
they see as massive failures of the U.S. 
foreign aid program. 

There apparently is a belief in this 
country, that the United States can feed 
the world. We have the greatest agricul- 
tural production in Earth’s history. And 
we have the capability to feed a great 
part of the world. But we cannot do it 
for free—any longer. American food 
producers, to continue their extraor- 
dinary performance, have to have fuel, 
fertilizer, credit, and other production 
inputs. All of these areas have been hit 
hard by inflation, and availability of 
fuel and fertilizer remains a big ques- 
tion for all farmers and ranchers. 

The record prices on petroleum im- 
ports, the source of the farmer's fuel 
supply and the product from which 
much of his fertilizer is a by-product, 
have made it imperative that the best 
possible price be received for America’s 
food exports. Agriculture presents the 
best opportunity to improve the U.S. 
balance of trade. On the other hand, to 
give away vast stores of food to foreign 
nations that have an open record of 
mismanagement and corruption will 
further worsen the balance of trade, 
and waste the leverage in the one area 
of production in which the United States 
is clearly superior over all nations. 

A November 28 article in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer addressed itself to the 
inadequacies of the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram. The picture painted by Inquirer 
staff writers Donald L. Barlett and 
James B. Steele is not pleasant to con- 
template. Their articles were based on 
a 7-month investigation of the foreign 
aid program, that apparently took them 
to several countries and involved ex- 
amination of the administration of the 
aid programs, both by agents of the 
United States, and by foreign govern- 
ments. 

In brief, they found that: 

The United States has mistakenly tried 
to transplant to primitive societies farm- 
ing techniques perfected in this country, 
on the assumption that what works in 
Iowa and Indiana will work in India and 
Indonesia. It will not, and for the sub- 
sistence farmers in many faraway places, 
the resutls have been catastrophic; 

Programs such as food for peace, mo- 
tivated by humanitarian impulses, have 
actually caused many poor countries to 
fail to even try to increase their own 
agricultural production—because it is 
cheaper and easier for them to obtain 
food from the United States than to grow 
it at home; 

All too often, aid is spent on expensive, 
showcase projects that benefit only a 
handful of farmers and make no con- 
tribution to the country’s overall agri- 
cultural needs; 
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Even in established projects, aid, in- 
stead of flowing to needy small farmers, 
often benefits large farmers or pays the 
salaries of educated, elite bureaucracies 
in the developing countries that have 
grown up to administer aid programs; 

Agricultural assistance has also had 
the ironic effect of postponing or delay- 
ing indefinitely necessary painful re- 
forms in many nations that, if taken, 
would substantially increase food pro- 
duction and relieve misery. 

I ask unanimous consent that ‘heir 
article—“Billions Spent To Ease Hun- 
ger—And the Effort Backfires’—hbe 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BILLIONS SPENT To EASE HuNGER—AND THE 
EFFORT BacKFIRES 

(By Donald L. Barlett and James B., Steele) 

The United States foreign aid program has 
spent 30 years and “illions and billions of 
dollars on agricultural programs designed to 
alleviate hunger in poor countries around 
the world, 

That effort has largely failed. 

In many instances, it has worse than 
failed; it has backfired, actually holding 
down food production in foreign countries 
and increasing their reliance on shiploads 
of U.S. food and dollars. 

Consequently, many of those same coun- 
tries are now faced with mass starvation, the 
prospect of certain and recurring food short- 
ages for the foreseeable future and a contin- 
uing inability to grow enough food to feed 
themselves, 

U.S. agricuitural aid, like the entire $172 
billion foreign aid program, has been under- 
taken with the best of intentions. And, alsa 
like the entire foreign aid program, it is an 
example of funds misspent, misdirected and, 
ultimately, wasted, 

Poor, hungry people in developing coun- 
tries are still poor and hungry and more de- 
pendent than ever on the outside world for 
food to stay alive. 

The Inquirer’s probe of agricultural assist- 
ance—part of a seven-month investigation of 
the flawed U.S. foreign aid program—found 
that: 

The United States has mistakenly tried to 
transplant to primitive societies farming 
techniques perfected in this country, on the 
assumption that what works in Iowa and 
Indiana will work in India and Indonesia, It 
won't, and for the subsistence farmers in far 
away places, the results haye been cata- 
strophic. 

Programs such as Food for Peace, moti- 
vated by humanitarian impulses, have actu- 
ally caused many poor countries to fail ta 
even try to increase their own agricultural 
production—because it is cheaper and easier 
for them to obtain food from the United 
States than to grow it at home. 

All too often, aid is spent on expensive, 
show-case projects that benefit only a hand- 
ful of farmers and make no contribution to 
the country’s overall agricultural needs. 

Even in established projects, aid, instead 
of flowing to needy small farmers, often bene- 
fits large farmers or pays the salaries of edu- 
cated, elite bureaucracies in the developing 
countries that have grown up to administer 
aid programs, 

Agricultural assistance has also had the 
ironic effect of postponing or delaying 
indefinitely necessary, painful reforms in 
many nations that, if taken, would sub- 
stantially increase food production and 
relieve misery. 

In country after country, The Inquirer 
investigation established, if there is one 
lesson to be learned after the expenditure 
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of more than $172 billion in American foreign 
aid, it is this: 

Unless the government receiving the assist- 
ence has enacted sound policies of its own, 
no amount of foreign aid will do the least bit 
of good. 

This is especially true in less developed 
countries, where corruption is systematic 
and in countries where governments have 
failed to institute even the most basic self- 
help measures. 

Says a senior staff assistant for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

“External assistance is of minimal value 
unless the internal society is straightened 
out, India is a good example of an internal 
society that has not been straightened out.” 

Says a State Department official, privately 
echoing the same sentiments after years of 
overseas duty: 

“There are some countries where assistance 
is a complete waste. India is a good example. 
Every dollar we put into India is a dollar 
down the drain.” 

Their observations relate to foreign aid in 
general. But in no other facet of the foreign 
aid program are their assessments more pain- 
fully applicable than in the area of agricul- 
tural assistance. 

Over the years, the United States’ foreign 
ald program has provided a staggering 
amount of agricultural assistance to the rest 
of the world in the form of direct food aid or 
assistance in agricultural planning. 

Since the food for peace program was 
enacted by Congress In 1954, the nation has 
shipped agricultural products valued at 
$22.4 billion to more than 100 countries. 

NEW METHODS TAUGHT 

Agricultural experts from American col- 
leges and universities haye studied exotic 
tropical diseases and worked closely with 
poor farmers to teach them new farming 
methods. 

Billions of dollars have been poured into 
large-scale projects in irrigation, coloniza- 
tion, farm resettlement and tropical agricul- 
tural research. 

It is true that the United States’ foreign 
aid program has done all of that. Yet 
whether the vehicle of the aid program has 
been direct non-repayable U.S. grants, or 
insurance guarantees to private companies 
engaged in farming, or agricultural loans 
from international organizations such as 
the World Bank, there has also been one 
failure after another. 

In South Korea, the government has imple- 
mented a patchwork agricultural policy over 
the last decade, with the backing of the State 
Department, which has adversely affected 
food supplies. Korean farmers explained to 
The Inquirer what has happened: 

Several years ago, the government told 
farmers. to raise chickens. Everyone bullit 
chicken coops. Then, the price of chicken 
feed went up 500 percent due to soaring 
demand and the price of eggs went up only 
20 percent. 

Everyone stopped raising chickens. 

Then they were told to raise pigs. Then, it 
was tobacco. Another year, it was angora rab- 
bits (for the fur). Another year, it was cows. 
All these enterprises had the same predict- 
able result: A farmer would buy a calf for 
$150, feed it for six months and then be able 
to sell it for only $125. 

This year, the Korean government is push- 
ing sunflowers. 

CHICKEN RAISING PLAN 

In West Africa, a $1.4 million State Depart- 
ment project to raise chickens for domestic 
consumption in the three food-short nations 
of Mali, Mauritania and Senegal failed be- 
cause U.S. planners did not take into account 
the fact that those nations did not have 
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enough grain to feed both their populations 
and support a poultry industry. 

In Thailand, the State Department en- 
thusiastically supported a private American 
company’s plan to increase corn production 
by guaranteeing the project 100 percent. 

The idea, according to a State Department 
release, was to transplant to rural Thailand 
“the familar county-agent concept of U.S, 
agriculture In providing farmers advice on 
the use of fertilizers, seed seiection, cultiva- 
tion and other aspects of successful farming.” 

But the project failed because it was un- 
dercapitalized from the start by the Ameri- 
can company. It ended up costing the Amer- 
ican foreign aid program $6.7 million to cover 
staggering operating losses. 

In India, the United States poured in more 
than 41 million metric tons of wheat during 
the 1960s under the foreign aid program. 

“By giving her so much food, we gave India 
a crutch,” says a senior aide to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. “As a result she 
had postponed all the hard, tough political 
and economic decisions that must be made.” 

Those decisions include whether India will 
continue to pour millions of dollars into her 
growing military program or divert some of 
that money to proyide food for her hungry 
masses. 

Now, as starvation marches across vast 
reaches of Africa and Asia, many undevel- 
oped countries have sought to blame their 
plight on developed nations, especially the 
United States, and are demanding more help, 

But during all of the discussion about 
famine and its causes and its possible cures, 
there is one subject that goes unmentioned: 
The failure of developing countries to insti- 
tute necessary self-help measures to increase 
agricultural production—a failure that no 
amount of American foreign aid can ever 
overcome. 

There is, In short, great potential for in- 
creasing agricultural production in many un- 
developed countries. 

But for one reason or another—all related 
to the failure of internal government pol- 
icies or an inability to face certain hard po- 
litical realities these governments have re- 
fused to come to grips with their problems, 
and agricultural production has suffered. 

Take the case of Colombia, one of the na- 
tions visited and studied in detail by In- 
quirer reporters as part of the newspaper's 
foreign aid investigation. 

Long a focal point for Amrican aid in 
Latin America, Colombia has received $1.4 
billion in loans and grants directly from the 
United States since 1946. 

In addition, Colombia has received loans 
of $1.1 billion from the World Bank and 
$619 million from the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. Both lending agencies depend 
heavily on the United States for financial 
support. 

MANY-FACETED PLAN 

Of the total aid amount, several hundred 
million dollars have gone into agricultural 
programs, ranging from the colonizing of 
Colombia’s vast, sparsely populated eastern 
plains to the upgrading of national agricul- 
tural planning, 

It has been poured into a variety of differ- 
ent agencies administering a variety of dif- 
ferent programs—all aimed at making Co- 
lombia’s 23 million inhabitants less depend- 
ent on the outside world for certain foods. 

But perhaps the story of Just one agency 
which has been a leading recipient of Ameri- 
can aid—the Colombia agrarian reform in- 
stitute (INCORA)—explains why per capita 
agricultural production in Colombia is just 
barely keeping pace with population growth. 

INCORA, a government agency, was cre- 
ated in 1962 to carry out the provisions of 
a newly-passed agrarian reform law. The 
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purpose was ostensibly to change the mal- 
distribution of land in Colombia. 

As In many developing nations, Colombia's 
good agricultural land is held by only a few 
families. They are wealthy aristocrats, for 
the most part, who can trace their lineage 
well into the nation’s Spanish past. 

Colombia is a mountainous country domi- 
nated by three separate ranges of the Andes. 
The best land is in the level, fertile vaileys 
between the ranges, It is there that Colom- 
bia’s elite have held sway for centuries. 

With all the good land taken, small farm- 
ers settled for smaller holdings in the sides 
of the mountains where farming conditions 
are more difficult and soils are poorer than 
in the valleys below. 

The 1960 census showed the extent of this 
pattern. Large farms of 247 acres or more 
made up only 3.5 percent of Colombia's 
total farms. But small farms of 12.4 or fewer 
acres comprised 62.5 percent of the nation’s 
farms. 

Even though Colombia is rich in soils and 
climates, and capable of producing a wide 
variety of crops, productivity has always 
been low. 

One reason is that land taxes are very 
low, thus encouraging underuse of the good 
land, and the Colombian government has 
never applied pressure on large landholders 
to force them to use their land more 
efficiently. 

Thus in Colombia, the problems of agri- 
culture are largely political and a World 
Bank study of 1970 summed it up this way: 

“The soil and climate endowment of much 
of this land is good . . . What is needed Is 
well-directed pressure to bring the land into 
greater productivity.” 

In its own way, INCORA was supposed to 
exert “well-directed pressure,” but the 
agency was probably doomed to fall from 
the start. 

There never has been broad-based support 
for true agrarian reform from either of 
Colombia's two major political parties which 
have governed the country in recent years. 

Both the liberal and conservative parties 
contain members who are large, wealthy 
landowners and whose interests would be 
directly affected by any ambitious program 
of radical reform. 

NO MAJOR CHANGES 


Consequently, in the 13 years since the 
agrarian reform act was passed, there has 
been no fundamental change in the way 
land is owned in Colombia. 

At the same time, there has also been a 
genuine difference of opinion in Colombia, 
as elsewhere, over whether radical redistri- 
bution of land by expropriation or other 
forceful means would help or hurt agricul- 
tural production. 

Whatever one believes, the problem is that 
Colombia has been unable to decide on 
whether to institute true agrarian reform 
or drop the program altogether. 

“If anything, agrarian reform has been an 
impediment to agricultural production in 
Colombia,” believes one U.S. official who 
spent years observing Colombian agriculture. 
“It has created uncertainty.” 

On one hand, INCORA has been unable to 
make any fundamental change in the coun- 
try’s maldistribution of land. 

But on the other, every Colombian goy- 
ernment usually pays at least lip service to 
the agrarian reform idea, which in turn 
creates some unwillingness on the part of 
major farmers to invest heavily in agricul- 
ture for fear their land might one day be 
expropriated, 

None of Colombia's indecision, however, 
has deterred the United States foreign aid 
program from consistently pouring money 
into INCORA, even when it was obvious 
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that the agency was making no strides to- 
ward land reform. at all. 

Even when INCORA’s performance is 
criticized by other U.S. agencies, such as the 
General Accounting Office (GAO), the State 
Department speedily rushes to INCORA's 
defense. 

A 1967 GAO audit, for example, concluded 
that INCORA, even with heavy U.S. support, 
had been unable to achieve “any appreciable 
success in effectively transforming the mal- 
distribution of land in Colombia.” 

The State Department’s AID office in 
Bogota prepared a seven-page answer to 
the GAO criticism that was in short, an 
endorsement of INCORA policies, saying the 
agency’s main objective “was to continue its 
steady progress” involving Colombia’s age-old 
rural problems, 

“Even more significant,” read the AID 
memo, “is INCORA’s recognition both of the 
magnitude of the problems which face over- 
sll agrarian reform in Colombia, and the 
fact that it is adopting what we consider to 
be reasonable solutions to these prob- 
lems...” 

Seven years later, INCORA is no closer to 
achieving agrarian reform than it was in 
1967. 

INCORA has been such an obyious flop that 
now even AID’s Bogota office is saying, at 
least privately, what critics of INCORA have 
been saying for years. 

“I don’t think the performance of INCORA 
has been very effective," one high AID of- 
cial told The Inquirer. 

Colombia’s National Planning Department 
was unable to provide The Inquirer with up- 
to-date statistics showing current land own- 
ership patterns, but one high department 
Official said there has been virtually no 
change. ? 

“Big interests stood in the way of land 
reform," he said, “so there has been little 
change at ail, And it is not a high priority 
with this government either.” 

Although Colombia has achieved some suc- 
cess in producing more export commodities 
such as cotton and beef, per capita food pro- 
duction has just kept pace with population 
growth the last decade. 

LITTLE CREDIT GIVEN 


An American agriculturist who has spent 
years observing Colombian agriculture told 
The Inquirer that U.S. aid to Colombian 
agriculture has played little, if any, role in 
the Increase. 

“The crops that show the increase are ex- 
ports such as coffee, cotton or beef,” he said. 
“And these are produced mostly by commer- 
cial farmers using modern technology.” 

The aid money has not helped the small, 
subsistence farmers who comprise the back- 
bone of Colombia's rural society, as evidenced 
in part by the continuing exodus of the 
rural poor to Colombia's big cities. 

Bogota, the capital, was a city of 664,000 
in 1951. By 1964, the population was 1.6 mil- 
lion. Today, the population is estimated at 2.7 
million. 

In fact, it may be much higher. No one has 
any scientific way of counting the thousands 
of poor farmers who yearly stream into 
Bogota and other large cities to escape the 
desperate poverty of the countryside. 

“We have just operated an international 
social welfare program in agriculture,” says 
one disillusioned American of the Colombian 
program. “The money that has gone to IN- 
CORA has not prepared anyone for the 
future or to become a productive member of 
Colombian society.” 

Colombians are still debating over who 
benefited from the millions that INCORA 
has spent since 1962—since there are so few 
visible signs of agricultural progress. 

There have been repeated charges in the 
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Colombian legislature of corruption in 
INCORA. Lawmakers have charged that in 
cases where INCORA has actually purchased 
land from wealthy owners for redistribution 
to needy peasants, the agency paid excessive 
prices. 

INEPT PLANNING 

But in most projects examined by The 
Inguirer in Colombia, there was another 
possible explanation for INCORA's poor per- 
formance—politics and inept planning. 

In 1968, for example, the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB) loaned INCORA 
$35.9 million for a major colonization proj- 
ect on Colombia’s vast, largely unpopulated 
eastern plains. 

The bank, which is largely supported by 
the United States, put up the funds to build 
access roads, schools, hospitals and other 
community facilities to encourage the colo- 
nization of potentially productive agrarian 
land. 

For its part, INCORA was to provide teach- 
ers, hospital beds, educational facilities and 
other assistance as part of the total develop- 
ment package. 

The schools, hospitals and roads were built 
largely with US.-supplied funds. But the 
Colombian government then failed to provide 
the teachers or the other facilities because 
the national government decided to de-em- 
phasize agrarian reform in 1970, 

“We built the hospitals, but they did not 
provide the beds,” said Nestor Sanchez, 
assistant director of the IDB in Bogota. “You 
go into some of those areas today and you 
find empty schools. 

“The idea was to aid the spontaneous 
settlement of those areas that was already 
underway. People have been going there, but 
conditions are bad and getting worse all the 
time.” 

Not long ago, a band of angry poor farmers 
in one such settlement village locked a group 
of Colombian authorities in a building and 
demanded that the Colombian president 
come visit to see living conditions that had 
been aggravated by the government’s failure 
to live up to its end of the bargain. 

While Colombia has been unable to make 
certain tough political decisions that con- 
ceivably might greatly spur food production, 
South Korea has aggressively adopted poli- 
cies in the last decade that have actually 
retarded agricultural production, 

A few statistics on imports and prices per- 
haps best underscore the dismal failure of 
President Park Chung Hee’s autocratic ad- 
ministration in dealing with the problem of 
food. 

Rice has long been the staple of the Korean 
diet. In the years following the Korean War, 
the United States exported rice to Korea, but 
by 1960 those exports were no longer needed. 

In 1961, then-Gen. Park came to power in 
@ military coup. Shortly thereafter, he 
launched what was called a “New Life Cam- 
paign,” dispatching his army troops to the 
countryside to fight poverty. 

News accounts at the time reported that 
troops explained to the rural folk that Korean 
farmers were “lazy and suffer from feudalis- 
tic thinking” and only through a massive re- 
construction effort would there be “jobs and 
rice for all.” 

By 1970—after nine years and millions of 
dollars in American foreign aid money 
plowed into Korea’s agricultural sector to 
increase production and organize 4-H 
Clubs—the Korean government had managed 
to: 

Drive tens of thousands of farmers from 
their land; hold down the living conditions 
of those farmers who remained behind; and 
make Korea dependent on American rice and 
other food products once again. Indeed, Ko- 
rea’s increases In rice production have failed 
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to keep pace with the country’s population 
growth. 

From 1970 to 1973, the United States had 
to export 1.553 million metric tons of rice 
to Korea—or nearly four times as much rice 
as was shipped during the 10-year period 
from 1950 to 1959, when the country was in 
the midst of, and recovering from, the war. 


LOW-INTEREST LOANS 

Much of the rice, along with a substantial 
volume of wheat, that was shipped to Korea 
the last few years, was sold through low- 
interest, long-term loans, running up to 40 
years, under the American foreign aid pro- 


gram. 

At the same time President Park has been 
increasing rice imports from the United 
States, he has been urging Koreans to eat 
less rice. Restaurants are not permitted to 
serve rice two days a week and barley is 
blended in with the rice that is served, a 
combination many Koreans find distasteful. 

For the Park administration, the rice im- 
ports have served several purposes. 

They have enabled the government to 
avoid dealing seriously with the agricultural 
economy, so that all its energies could be 
focused on building an industrial base and 
increasing exports. 

As The Inquirer disclosed earlier this week, 
that industrial base is built on low wages 
and poor working conditions and is heavily 
dependent on cheap female labor. 

The government also has used the cheap 
American rice to hold down the price of rice 
in Seoul, undercutting the price of rice 
grown by Korean farmers. 

Last July, the retail price of a bag of rice 
sold in Seoul was $3.51. In the provincial 
city of Kwangju, the price was $3.76. In the 
port city of Inchon, it was $4.26. Red beans 
that sold for $3.38 in Seoul went for $3.51 
in Kwangju and $4,01 in Inchon, 

By keeping food prices down in Seoul, 
long-time American residents in Korea say, 
President Park has reduced the chances for 
large-scale demonstrations against his other 
policies and decrees which curtail individual 
freedoms and liberties. 


SEOUL MIGRATION 


With the government’s disastrous agricul- 
tural policies and the emphasis in non-farm 
jobs and cheap food, rural folk, as might be 
expected, have flocked to Seoul. The city 
now holds nearly one-fifth of Korea's entire 
32 million population, and is one of the 
world's most densely populated cities. 

The resulting urban sprawl has aggravated 
the country’s food problem in another way: 

Apartment complexes, factories, squatters’ 
huts, houses and expressways continue to 
push out from Seoul, taking more and more 
of what once was some of Korea’s best rice 
growing land. 

As for the farmers, the more things change, 
the more they remain the same. Like the 
government's experimental agricultural poli- 
cies and the government’s agricultural co- 
operatives, all backed and often financially 
supported by the American State Depart- 
ment. 

The names of the farmers are not tm- 
portant, only what they have to say. They 
remain anonymous because Koreans who 
Speak with an American reporter are risking 
arrest. And Koreans who speak critically of 
their government are risking long prison sen- 
tences, 

It is sufficient to say that their ages range 
from the 30s to the 60s and that they live on 
Yong Jong Island, located a slow, 20 minute 
boat ride from Inchon. 

There are, on the island, about 14,000 
Koreans, a Catholic church that has been 
there some 70 years, an American priest who 
has been in residence since the mid-1960s, 
one doctor who has treated more than 7,800 
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patients in the last eight years, and hundreds 

of mud-brick and concrete block houses with 

thatched roofs that do not have amenities 

like floors or running water or electricity. 
CO-OPS CRITICIZED 


One farmer is talking about the agricul- 
tural cooperative. 

“You haye to belong to the co-op to buy 
fertilizer so there is no real love for it. The 
orders to join come from above (the govern- 
ment). If you don’t belong to the co-op, you 
can’t get any fertilizer. It is a threat they 
hold over the farmer’s head.” 

As a requirement for membership in the 
co-op, the farmer says he must donate about 
65 pounds of rice each year to the organiza- 
tion. 

In return, he can buy co-op fertilizer at the 
same price he could buy it on the open 
market and the canshop in the co-op store, 
a kind of general store where prices are 
higher than in Inchon. So, he says, “there is 
no use to the co-op.” 

What happens to the rice the farmer turns 
over to the co-op? 

“The co-op sells the rice to the government, 
The money they get from the government 
goes to pay the salaries of the co-op people. 
There are no benefits to the farmer,” he says. 

The farmers say they have gone through all 
this before, with other cooperatives. Each 
time the cooperatives failed for the same 
reason—corruption. 

GAMBLING PHILOSOPHY 

‘The farmers complain, too, about the low 
price for rice—which is deliberately held 
down by the government—and a variety of 
other government policies that allow some 
prices to rise while others are controlled, 

In other countries, observes a long-time 
American resident of Korea who has worked 
closely with the rural people, the farmers say 
“the weather is a gamble. Here they say to- 
morrow’'s government decision is a gamble.” 

Curiously, the American State Depart- 
ment—undaunted by the Park government's 
13-year string of agricultural failures—con- 
tinues to pour money into the agricultural 
sector, pretending that modern technology 
somehow can overcome disastrous govern- 
ment policies. 

A State Department official says, talking of 
plans for the future: 

“We're going to bring in United States sci- 
entists to work on research breakthroughs in 
all grains—rice, wheat and barley.” 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to the $172 billion cost of the entire 
foreign aid program described in the In- 
quirer series, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee’s Oct. 29, 1973, report on “Foreign 
Indebtedness to the United States,” zave 
some indication of the extent of other 
areas of foreign aid—capital export. 

According to the committee report: 

Since 1917 the United States Government 
has transferred abroad (loans and grants) 
approximately $258 billion in financial re- 
sources, almost $200 billion of which has 
been committed since World War II. 


These finaricial resoruces are broken 
down as follows: World War I, $12.2 bil- 
lion; World War II, Lend-Lease, $50.2 
billion; post-World War II, $195.6 bil- 
lion. The World War I figure excludes in- 
terest, and the post-World War II figure 
includes $11.1 billion in fiscal year 1973 
and a then-projected $11 billion for 
fiscal year 1974, but did not include any 
of the expected increases in aid noted 
by the committee as resulting from the 
Middle East War. 

Mr. President, I suggest that the 
United States has serious economic prob- 
lems and can no longer be what critics 
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have termed “Uncle Sugar” to the en- 
tire world. I also suggest that the con- 
cern expressed by Wyoming people re- 
flects what is felt throughout the United 
States, and that the Congress, in consid- 
ering foreign aid authorizations and ap- 
propriations, would be well-advised at 
the same time to consider the views and 
very real needs of the people of the 
United States. 


A TRIBUTE TO LOUIS B. RUSSELL 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, last week 
while the Senate was in recess, Indiana 
and the Nation lost Louis B. Russell, the 
world’s longest living heart transplant 
recipient. As we mourn his loss, it is im- 
portant for all mankind to recognize that 
Mr. Russell made the most of the more 
than 6 years that medical science was 
able to add to his life. 

My sympathy goes out to his family 
and especially to his daughter, Connie, 
who has been a member of my staff. 

For more than 6 years after he received 
the heart of a teenage Virginia boy, 
Louis Russell made full use of his addi- 
tional years by helping others. Not only 
did Mr. Russell return to teaching indus- 
trial arts at Joyce Kilmer Junior High 
School in Indianapolis, but he also took 
up the cause of heart disease as he spoke 
to hundreds of groups and involved him- 
self in a number of fundraising activi- 
ties to conquer the disease. 

In addition, Mr. Russell warned Indi- 
anapolis youth of dangers of drug abuse 
and became a lay chaplain with the city 
police force. 

Not forgetting the uncertainty he once 
faced in anticipation of receiving a new 
heart, Mr. Russell also counseled patients 
who faced heart surgery. In fact, even 
in the week before his death, Mr. Russell 
shared the final days of his extended life 
by advising and encouraging two more 
patients who were about to receive new 
hearts at the Medical College of Virginia. 

Mr. Russell once said that he was not 
afraid to die and added that the extra 
time since his heart transplant had been 
“the best years of my life.” Mr. Russell 
said: 

I don’t know what the future holds for me, 
but I do know who holds the future. 


Perhaps Mr. Russell expressed his 
philosophy best when he said that he 
didn’t mind being a “guinea pig” if the 
experiment he was involved in would 
help others. Mr. Russell said: 

I’m alive, and maybe because of me and 
my operation, what doctors learn can help 
other people live. 


Louis Russell was a man who gave 
much more than he received. Indiana 
and the Nation have benefited greatly 
from his courage and his generosity. 


THE PROGRAM OF ACTION OF THE 
WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the theme 
of the World Food Conference was ar- 
ticulated by Secretary Kissinger in his 
keynote address when he called on the 
assembled nations to pledge “that within 
a decade no child will go to bed hungry, 
that no family will fear for its next day’s 
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bread, and that no human being’s future 
and capacities will be stunted by malnu- 
trition.” 

This theme is repeated throughout the 
program of action adopted by the 
Conference. The Secretary’s very words 
were incorporated, at the suggestion of 
the U.S. delegation, in resolution 1: 

The World Food Conference Resolves that 
all governments should accept the removal 
of the scourge of hunger and malnutrition, 
which at present afflicts many millions of 
human beings, as the objective of the inter- 
national community as a whole, and accept 
the goal that within a decade no child will 
go to bed hungry, that no family will fear 
for its next day’s bread, and that no human 
being’s future and capacities will be stunted 
by malnutrition, 


In our concern about the projected 
shortage of basic foodstuffs in the next 
6 to 9 months and the apparent failure 
of the World Food Conference to solve 
this problem, we have tended to over- 
look three important facts. 

First, the World Food Conference was 
convened by the United Nations to de- 
sign an international strategy to deal 
with medium- and long-term issues of 
food production and world food security. 
It was not intended or organized to 
come to grips with the very real and 
urgent problems caused by food short- 
ages this year. 

Second, the World Food Conference 
has set an ambitious and not easily at- 
tainable goal for the international com- 
munity and has agreed to this goal with- 
out dissent: We shall eliminate hunger 
and malnutrition in 10 years’ time. 

And third, the World Food Conference, 
in a spirit of compromise and coopera- 
tion seldom witnessed on the interna- 
tional scene, achieved a remarkable de- 
gree of consensus on a Programme of Ac- 
tion which includes a Declaration on the 
Eradication of Hunger and Malnutri- 
tion and 22 separate resolutions. If this 
Programme of Action is fully, speedily, 
and successfully implemented, then I be- 
lieve we shall be able to achieve our goal. 

I call these facts to the attention of my 
colleagues in order to place the results of 
the World Food Conference into more 
perspective. 

I want to point out as well that the 
resolutions taken together do provide a 
coherent strategy for attacking the world 
food and nutrition problem. They touch 
on subjects ranging from priorities for 
agricultural and rural development to 
improved food aid programs, from the 
role of women in agriculture and devel- 
opment to efforts to make more available 
agricultural inputs such as fertilizer, pes- 
ticides, and seeds. Other resolutions 
speak to the issues of population, grain 
reserves, trade barriers, and research 
and training. In addition, resolution 
XXIII recommends the establishment of 
an International Agricultural Develop- 
ment Fund and resolution XXIII pro- 
vides for a World Food Council and other 
bodies to oversee the implementation 
of the Programme of Action. 

Mr. President, in a meeting the size 
of the World Food Conference in which 
133 nations are confronting a problem 
as complex as the food problem we must 
always be prepared to accept something 
less than we had hoped for. No nation, no 
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nongovernmental organization, and no 
concerned indiyidual achieved every- 
thing he or it may have hoped for at 
Rome. 

The results of the World Food Confer- 
ence taken as a whole, however, are quite 
striking. The Programme of Action holds 
great promise for success. The United 
States should work cooperatively and en- 
ergetically with the other nations of the 
world to implement the resolution as 
quickly as possible. 

In order to provide a basis for judg- 
ing the World Food Conference, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Programme 
of Action adopted by the Conference, in- 
cluding the declaration and 22 resolu- 
tions, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Part Two. PROGRAMME OF AcTION 

IV. DECLARATION ON THE ERADICATION OF 

HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION * 

The World Food Conference, convened by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations? 
and entrusted with developing ways and 
means whereby the international community, 
as a whole, could take specific action to 
resolve the world food problem within the 
broader context of development and inter- 
national economic cooperation, adopis the 
Jollowing 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION ON THE ERADICATION 

OF HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION 

Recognizing that: 

(1) The grave food crisis that is afflicting 
the peoples of the developing countries where 
most of the world’s hungry and ill-nourished 
live and where more than two thirds of the 
world’s population produce about one third 
of the world’s food—an imbalance which 
threatens to increase in the next ten years— 
is not only fraught with grave economic and 
social implications, but also acutely jeop- 
ardizes the most fundamental principles and 
values associated with the right to life and 
human dignity as enshrined in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; * 

(il) The elimination of hunger and mal- 
nutrition, included as one of the objectives in 
the United Nations Declaration on Social 
Progress and Development,‘ as well as the 
elimination of the causes that determine this 
situation are the common objectives of all 
nations; 

(iif) The situation of the peoples afflicted 
by hunger and mainutriticn arises from their 
historical circumstances, including social in- 
equalities, including in many cases alien and 
colonial domination, foreign occupation, 
racial discrimination, apartheid and neo- 
colonialism in all its forms, which continue 
to be among the greatest obstacles to the full 
emancipation and progress of the developing 
countries and all the peoples involved; 

(iv) This situation has been aggravated in 
recent years by a series of crises to which 
the world economy has been subjected, such 
as the deterioration in the international 
monetary system, inflationary increase in im- 
port costs, the heavy burdens imposed by 
external debt on the balance of payments of 
many developing countries, rising food de- 
mand partly due to demographic pressure, 
speculation, and a shortage of and Increased 
costs of essential agricultural inputs; 


1 Adopted by the Conference at its 16th 
meeting on 16 November 1974. 

? Resolution 3180 (XXVIII) of 17 December 
1973. 

®* General Assembly resolution 217 A (IIT) 
of 10 December 1948. 

* General Assembly resolution 2542 (XXIV) 
of 11 December 1969. 
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(v) These phenomena are considered with- 
in the framework of the on-golng negotia- 
tions on the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States, and urging the General 
Assembly of the United Nations unanimous- 
ly to agree upon and to adopt a Charter 
that will be an effective instrument for the 
establishment of new international economic 
relations based on principles of equity and 
justice; 

(vi) All countries, big or small, rich or 
poor, are equal. All countries have the full 
right to participate in the decisions on the 
food problem; 

(vil) The well-being of the peoples of the 
world largely depends on the adequate pro- 
duction and distribution of food as well as 
the establishment of a world lood security 
system which would ensure adequate avail- 
ability and reasonable prices of food at-all 
times, irrespective of periodic fluctuations 
and vagaries of weather and free of political 
and economic pressures, and should thus 
facilitate, amongst other things, the develop- 
ment process of developing countries; 

(vili) Peace and justice encompass an eco- 
nomic dimension helping the solution of the 
world economic problems, the liquidation of 
under-development, offering a lasting and 
definitive solution of the food problem for all 
peoples and guaranteeing to all countries 
the right to implement freely and effectively 
their deyelopment programmes. To this ef- 
fect, it Is necessary to eliminate threats and 
resort to force and to promote peaceful co- 
operation between States to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, to apply the principles of non- 
interference in each other's internal affairs, 
Tull equality of rights, respect of national in- 
dependence and sovereignty as well as to en- 
courage the peaceful co-operation between 
all States, irrespective of their political, so- 
cial and economic systems. The further im- 
provement of international relations will cre- 
ate better conditions for international co- 
operation in all fields which should make 
possible large financial and material re- 
sources to be used, inter alia, for develop- 
ing agricultural production and substantial- 
ly improving world food security; 

(ix) For a lasting solution of the food 
problem all efforts should be made to elimi- 
nate the widening gaps which today separate 
developed and developing countries and to 
bring about a new international economic 
order, It should be possible for all countries 
to participate actively and effectively in the 
new international economic relations by the 
establishment of suitable international sys- 
tems, where appropriate, capable of produc- 
ing adequate action in order. to establish just 
and equitable relations in international eco- 
nomic co-operation; 

(x) Developing countries reaffirm their be- 
lief that the primary responsibility for en- 
suring their own rapid development rests 
with themselves. They declare, therefore, 
their readiness to continue to intensify their 
individual and collective efforts with the 
view to expanding their mutual co-operation 
in the field of agricultural development and 
food production inéluding the eradication 
of hunger and malnutrition; 

(xi) Since, for various reasons, many de- 
veloping countries are not yet always able to 
meet their own food needs, urgent and effec- 
tive international action should be taken to 
assist them, free of political pressures, con- 
sistent with the aims and objectives of the 
Declaration on the Establishment of a New 
International Economic Order® and the 
Programme of Action® of the sixth special 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

The Conference consequently solemnly 
proclaims: 

1. Every man, woman and child has the 
inalienable right to be free from hunger and 


5 General Assembly resolutions 3201 and 
3202 (S—-VI) of 1 May 1974. 
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malnutrition in order to develop fully and 
maintain their physical and mental faculties. 
Society today already possesses sufficient re- 
sources, organizational ability, and technol- 
ogy and hence the competence to achieve 
this objective. Accordingly, the eradication 
of hunger is a common objective of all the 
countries of the international community, 
especially of the developed countries and 
others in a position to help. 

2. It is a fundamental responsibility of 
Governments to work together for higher 
food production and a more equitable and 
efficient distribution of food between coun- 
tries and within countries. Governments 
should initiate immediately a greater con- 
certed attack on chronic malnutrition and 
deficiency diseases among the vulnerable and 
lower income groups. In order to ensure ade- 
quate nutrition for all, Governments should 
formulate appropriate food and nutrition 
policies integrated in over-all socio-economic 
and agricultural development plans based on 
adequate knowledge of available as well as 
potential food resources. The importance of 
human milk in this connexion: should be 
stressed on nutritional grounds. 

3. Food problems must be tackled during 
the preparation and implementation of na- 
tional plans and programmes for economic 
and social development, with emphasis on 
their humanitarian aspécts. 

4. It is a responsibility of each State con- 
cerned, in accordance with its sovereign 
judgement and internal legislation, to re- 
move the obstacles to food production and 
provide proper incentives to agricultural pro- 
ducers. Of prime importance for the attain- 
ment of these objectives are effective meas- 
ures of socio-economic transformation by 
agrarian, tax, credit and investment policy. 
reform and the reorganization of rural struc- 
tures, such as the reform of the conditions 
of ownership, the encouragement of producer 
and consumer co-operatives, the mobilization 
of the full potential of human resources, 
both male and female, in the developing 
countries for an integrated rural de- 
velopment and the Involvement of the small 
farmers, fishermen and the landless work- 
ers in attaining the required food production 
and employment targets. Moreover, it is nec- 
essary to recognize the key role of women in 
agricultural production and rural économy 
in many countries, and to ensure that ap- 
propriate education, extension programmes 
and financial facilities are made available to 
women on equal terms with men. 

5. Marine and inland water resources are 
teday becoming more important than ever as 
a source of food and economic posperity. Ac- 
cordingly, action should be taken to promote 
a rational exploitation of these resources, 
preferably for direct human consumption, in 
order to contribute to meeting the food re- 
quirements of all peoples. 

6. The efforts to increase food production 
should be complemented by every endeavour 
to prevent wastage of food in all its forms, 

7. To give impetus to food production in 
developing countries and in particular in 
the least developed and most seriously af- 
fected among them, urgent and effective in- 
ternational action should be taken, by the 
developed countries and other countries in 
a position to do so, to provide them with 
sustained additional technical and financial 
assistance on favorable terms and in a vol- 
ume sufi.cient to their needs on the basis of 
bilateral and multilateral arrangements. 
This assistance must be free of conditions 
inconsistent with sovereignty of the receiv- 
ing States. 

8. All countries, and primarily the highly 
industrialized countries, should promote the 
advancement of food production technology 
and should make all efforts to promote the 
transfer, adaptation and dissemination of 
appropriate food production technology for 
the benefit of the developing countries and 
to that end they should inter alia make all 
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efforts to disseminate the results of their 
research work to Governments and scientific 
institutions of developing countries in order 
to enable them to promote a sustained agri- 
cultural development. 

9. To assure the proper conservation of 
natural resources being utilized or utilizable 
for food production, all countries must col- 
laborate in order to facilitate the preserva- 
tion of the environment, including the ma- 
rine environment. 

10. All developed countries and others able 
to do so should collaborate technically and 
financially with the developing countries in 
their efforts to expand land and water re- 
sources for agricultural production and to 
assure a rapid increase in the availability, at 
fair costs, of agricultural inputs such as fer- 
tilizers and other chemicals, high-quality 
seeds, credit and technology. Co-operation 
among developing countries, in this con- 
nexion, is also important. 

11. All States should strive to the utmost 
to readjust, where appropriate, thelr agricul- 
tural policies to give priority to food produc- 
tion recognizing, in this connexion, the inter- 
relationship between the world food problem 
and international trade. In the determina- 
tion of attitudes toward farm support pro- 
grammes for domestic food production, de- 
veloped countries should take into account, 
as far as possible, the interest of the food 
exporting developing countries, in order to 
avoid detrimental effect on their exports. 
Moreover, all countries should co-operate to 
devise effective steps to deal with the prob- 
lem of stabilizing world markets and pro- 
moting equitable and remunerative prices, 
where appropriate through international ar- 
rangements, to improve access to markets 
through reduction or elimination of tariff 
and non-tariff barriers on the products of 
interest to the developing countries, to sub- 
stantially increase the export earnings of 
these countries, to contribute to the diversi- 
fication of their exports, and apply to them, 
in the multilateral trade negotiations, the 
principles as agreed upon in the Tokyo Decla- 
ration including the concept of non-reci- 
procity and more favourable treatment. 

12. As it is the common responsibility of 
the entire international community to en- 
sure the availabiilty at all times of adequate 
world supplies of basic food-stuffs by way of 
appropriate reserves including emergency re- 
serves, all countries should co-operate in the 
establishment of an effective system of world 
food security by: 

Participating in and supporting the opera- 
tion of the Global Information and Early 
Warning System on Food and Agriculture; 

Adhering to the objectives, policies and 
guidelines of the proposed International Un- 
dertaking on World Food Security as endorsed 
by the World Food Conference; 

Ear-marking, where possible, stocks or 
funds for meeting International emergency 
food requirements as envisaged in the pro- 
posed International Undertaking on World 
Food Security and developing international 
guidelines to provide for the co-ordination 
and the utilization of such stocks; 

Co-operating in the provision of food aid 

for meeting emergency and nutritional needs 
as well as for stimulating rural employment 
through development projects, 
All donor countries should accept and im- 
plement the concept of forward planning of 
food aid and make all efforts to provide com- 
modities and/or financial assistance that will 
ensure adequate quantities of grains and 
other food commodities. Time is short. Ur- 
gent and sustained action is vital. The Con- 
ference, therefore, calls upon all peoples ex- 
pressing their will as individuals, and 
through their Governments and non-govern- 
mental organizations, to work together to 
bring about the end of the age-old scourge 
of hunger. 
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The Conference affirms: 

The determination of the participating 
States to make full use of the United Na- 
tions system in the implementation of this 
Declaration and the other decisions adopted 
by the Conference. 

V. RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
CONFERENCE—RESOLUTION I 
Objectives and strategies of food production 

The World Food Conference, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 3201 
(S-VI) and 3202 (S—-VI) of 1 May 1974, con- 
cerning the Declaration and the Programme 
of Action on the Establishment of a New 
International Economic Order and the sub- 
sequent ECOSOC resolution 1911 (LVII) on 
its implementation, as adopted. 

Recalling General Assembly Resolution 
3180 (XXVIII) of 17 December 1973 on the 
World Food Conference, 

Reeognizing that past trends in food pro- 
duction and productivity in the majority of 
developing countries have been unsatisfac- 
tory, for reasons, among others, of inadequate 
socio-economic structures, insufficient invest- 
ment funds, paucity of trained manpower, 
and unfavourable trade relations, 

Noting that if these trends were to con- 
tinue the expected increase in the demand 
for food in these countries will raise their 
import requirements to unmanageable pro- 
portions, aggravate malnutrition and in- 
tensify human suffering, 

Expressing concern at the inadequate per- 
formance of agriculture, including livestock 
and fisheries, in many developing countries 
in relation to the targets of the Second 
United Nations Development Decade and 
their own national objectives, at the new 
constraints created by the scarcity of inputs 
and at the inadequacy of the present level 
of resources including development assist- 
ence flowing to agriculture in these countries. 

Considering that agricultural production 
in the developing countries requires the 
availability of inputs at reasonable prices, 

Stressing that an increase in agricultural 
productivity and sustained expansion of food 
production in these countries at a rate much 
faster than in the past is essential in order 
to meet the rapidly growing demand for 
food, due to rising population and incomes, 
the requirements for security stocks and the 
need to raise the consumption by under- 
nourished people to universally accepted 
standards, 

Recognizing the importance of fish prod- 
ucts for the improvement of quality of hu- 
man diet and the potential for increased 
fish production especially in developing 
countries, 

Recognizing that in many developing 
countries there is considerable scope for in- 
creased production through bringing new 
land under cultivation or through more in- 
tensive use of land already under cultivation, 
development in these countries, as part of 
the International Development Strategy for 
the Second United Nations Development 
Decade, 

Recognizing that in many developing 
countries large quantities of food are lost 
between the farm field and the consumer 
and that the deterioration in the nutritional 
value of food before it reaches the consumer 
is a serious problem; 

Considering that conditions in certain de- 
veloped countries are favourable for the rapid 
increase of food production and recognizing 
that some countries can produce more food 
than they need and thus are able to export; 
that reliance on this production to supply 
the growing needs of the developing coun- 
tries and some developed countries is in- 
creasing; that for years these exporting 
countries have been concerned that produc- 
tion at full capacity could create undesirable 
surpluses and thus depressed markets, which 
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would deprive farmers of incentives to invest 
and to produce, and that in view of the 
present and prospective demand for food in 
the world, such a concern may no longer be 
relevant, 

Stressing the urgent need for greater ef- 
forts by the developing countries themselves 
and for increased regional, sub-regional and 
international co-operation for agricultural? 

Stressing the importance, in selecting the 
measures to be taken to achieve the urgently 
needed increases in food output, of taking 
into account the need for the most efficient 
use of land and water resources, the short 
and long-term effects of alternative tech- 
nologies on the quality of the environment, 

Affirming that in order to solye the food 
problem, highest priority should be given 
to policies and programmes for increasing 
food production and improving food utiliza- 
tion in developing countries, so as to achieve 
& minimum agricultural growth rate of 4 
per cent per annum, placing appropriate 
emphasis on (i) providing adequate supplies 
of essential inputs, such as fertilizers, pesti- 
cides, quality seeds, farm and fishery equip- 
ment and machinery, fuel, breeding stock 
and water; (ii) ensuring sufficient incentives 
to farmers; (iii) developing rural infrastruc- 
tures, including storage, processing, trans- 
portation, marketing, input supply systems, 
credit and educational and social amenities; 
(iv) conservation and improvement of exist- 
ing cultivated and cultivable land; (Vv) 
reclamation and development of new land: 
(vi) promoting research training and exten- 
sion; (vil) progressive social and structural 
transformation of agriculture; (viii) active 
participation of the rural population, par- 
ticularly small farmers and landless workers 
in the development process, and (ix) provid- 
ing the necessary financial resources. 

1. Resolves that all governments should 
accept the removal of the scourge of hunger 
and malnutrition, which at present afflicts 
many millions of human beings, as the ob- 
jective of the international community as a 
whole, and accept the goal that within a 
decade no child will go to bed hungry, that 
no family will fear for its next day’s bread, 
and that no human being’s future and ca- 
pacities will be stunted by malnutrition, 

2. Calls on the government of each develop- 
ing country to: 

(i) accord a high priority to agricultural 
and fisheries development; 

(ii) formulate food production and food 
utilization objectives, targets and policies, 
for the short, medium and long-term, with 
full participation of producers, their fami- 
lies, and farmers’ and fishermen’s organiza- 
tions, taking into account its demographic 
and general development goals and con- 
sistent with good environment practices; 

(iii) take measures for agrarian reform and 
a progressive change in the socio-economic 
structures and relationships in rural areas; 
and 

(ivy) develop adequate supporting services 
for agricultural and fisheries development, 
including those for education, research, 
extension and training, marketing, storage 
and processing, transport, as well as credit 
facilities and incentives to enable producers 
to buy the required inputs; 

3. Calls on all governments able to furnish 
external assistance to substantially increase, 
their official development assistance to agri- 
culture in developing countries, especially 
the least developed and the most seriously 
affected countries, including capital assist- 
ance on soft terms, technical assistance, 
transfer of appropriate technology and pro- 
gramme loans for imports of essential inputs; 

4. Requests governments to make arrange- 
ments whereby developing countries will 


2Including livestock and fisheries. 
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have access to inputs such as fertilizer, 
pesticides, agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment in sufficient quantity and at reasonable 
prices; 

5. Urges governments to respond to the 
appeal of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations for contributions to the Special 
Programme, the urgent implementation of 
which is essential for ensuring progress in 
resolving the food problem of the developing 
countries seriously affected by the economic 
crisis, and to contribute generously to the 
International Fund for Agricultural Develop- 
ment proposed by the Conference; 

6. Urges the developed countries concerned 
to adopt and to implement agricultural 
policies which encourage the early expansion 
of food production while taking into account 
a satisfactory level of income for producers 
and world food requirements and the need 
of maintaining reasonable prices for con- 
sumers, such policies should not impede or 
delay the increase in food production by 
developing countries, both for domestic con- 
sumption and for export; 

7. Requests all countries to reduce to a 
minimum the waste of food and of agricul- 
tural resources, in particular land, water and 
all forms of energy; and to ensure the ra- 
tional utilization of fisheries resources; 

8. Calls on the regional economic commis- 
sions to continue their important contribu- 
tion to the task of stimulating co-ordinated 
economic development in their respective 
regions, by cooperating in the efforts in this 
direction that the countries in those regions 
are making; 

9. Urges FAO in consultation with UNDP 
and other relevant international institutions, 
with due regard for national sovereignty: 

(a) to formulate economic, social, physi- 
cal and biological criteria for selecting suit- 
able additional areas for food production, 

(b) to make an inventory, on the basis of 
these criteria, of the areas most suitable for 
additional production, 

(c) to make an inventory of resources 
available for financing additional produc- 
tion, and 

(da) to indicate ways and means for carry- 
ing out programmes and projects for addi- 
tional food production; 

10. Requests the World Bank, Regional 
Banks, UNDP, FAO, UNIDO and other inter- 
national agencies, through modification of 
their existing policies and criteria as appro- 
priate, to substantially increase their assist- 
ance for agriculture and fisheries in develop- 
ing countries giving priority to programmes 
and projects aimed at benefiting the poorest 
groups of the population and placing equal 
emphasis on both economic and social bene- 
fits; simplify and streamline the procedures 
for the granting of such assistance; and 
mobilize the support of the entire interna- 
tional community including non-govern- 
mental organizations, for the urgent task of 
overcoming hunger and malnutrition. 


RESOLUTION II 


Priorities for agricultural and rural 
development 

The World Conference, 

Recognizing that self-reliance, relying on 
the masses of people, tapping fully the po- 
tentialities of the country and striving in 
accordance with each country’s respective 
conditions for the maximum possible degree 
of self-sufficiency in basic foods is the funda- 
mental approach to the solution of the food 
problem of developing countries, 

Recognizing the urgent need for expand- 
ing and improving the productivity base of 
agriculture through fuller and more efficient 
utilization of land and water resources, 
through application and adaptation of im- 
proved technology consistent with the local 
ecological conditions, and through agrarian 
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reforms and other appropriate socio-eco- 
nomic changes in the organization of rural 
communities, 

Recognizing the vital importance of mobi- 
lizing the people through their organizations 
for rural development, and particularly of 
involving small farmers and landless labour- 
ers in the planning and operation of pro- 
grammes aimed at improving their living 
standards and those of their families and 
at a more equitable distribution of income, 

Stressing the severe problem of rural un- 
employment and under-employment, 

Emphasizing the critical need for the 
strengthening of the administrative capacity 
of government organizations and of rural in- 
frastructures, down to the village level in- 
cluding housing and health services, agri- 
cultural extension and communication and 
other family well-being services, and for 
greatly expanded rural education and tech- 
nical and vocational training programmes, 
particularly the need for universal literacy, 

Recognizing the important role of women 
in rural life, in the production, processing, 
marketing and consumption of food, in fam- 
ily nutrition, in decisions on family size and 
child spacing and in child care and educa- 
tion, the need to inyolve them fully in the 
process of rural development, and the im- 
plications thereof for education and 
extension, 

Affirming that a determining element in 
rural development and in reducing rural un- 
employment, is the capacity of the rural com- 
munity to expand, intensify, and diversify its 
activities in crop production, animal hus- 
bandry, forestry, fisheries, agro-allied and 
other rural-based industries and public works 
programmes, and that in support of these, 
the necessary production structure and in- 
frastructure needs to be established, 

Noting that no single pattern of social, 
economic or institutional set-up can be ap- 
plicable to all countries, that the concept of 
integrated rural development is sufficiently 
flexible for countries to design operational 
strategies appropriate to their own circum- 
stances, and recalling the efforts made in 
promoting the concept of integrated rural 
development, 

1. Calls on governments to bring about 
appropriate progressive agrarian reforms in 
accordance with the political objectives and 
administrative capabilities of each country, 
adequate means of information and motiva- 
tion and other institutional improvements 
in rural areas aimed at employment and in- 
come generation, at organizing, activating 
and assisting the rural population, including 
nomads, for participation in integrated rural 
development and at eliminating exploitative 
patterns of land tenure, credit and marketing 
systems where they still prevail, calls on them 
to improve credit marketing and inputs dis- 
tribution systems and recommends that 
existing and experienced institutions and or- 
ganizations in the developed countries should 
be mobilized as much as possible to take part 
in agricultural development work, and also to 
make all efforts to carry out Economic and 
Social Council Resolution 1707 (LIII) on 
Agrarian Reform; 

2. Invites governments to promote the de- 
velopment of cooperative organizations and 
other associations for the mass of farmers and 
rural workers for agricultural and rural de- 
velopment and for generating greater self- 
reliance, self-sufficiency and motivation; 

3. Requests all governments to intensify 
their efforts in both formal and nonformal 
education of rural people with emphasis on 
what is relevant to their needs, taking into 
account the special role of women in agri- 
culture and rural life In many societies, and 
to aim at the elimination of illiteracy within 
a decade; 
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4. Calls on each country to identify and 
implement with greater financial and policy 
support such food production and rural de- 
velopment programmes as are best suited to 
its specific national and regional character- 
istics and circumstances and which are 
required to achieve its national and interna- 
tional food production objectives, bearing in 
mind the development of appropriate tech- 
nology, and the establishment of price rela- 
tionships which will lead to increased 
incomes; 

5. Calls on UNDP, IBRD, FAO and other 
international and bilateral agencies to review 
their criteria for financial, technical and 
other assistance for integrated rural develop- 
ment; to give greater importance to social 
criteria so as to implement broader and 
longer-range programmes of rural devel- 
opment; and if necessary improve their 
technical and administrative capacity for 
implementing these programmes; 

6. Urges governments, UNDP and the other 
international and bilateral agencies to 
cooperate in accelerating the planning and 
implementation of integrated rural develop- 
ment programmes and to devote greatly 
expanded resources to these activities; 

7. Calls on FAO and other United Nations 
organizations concerned to collect, evaluate 
and disseminate the results and experience 
from past and ongoing rural development 
programmes, to determine the suitability of 
these programmes in bringing about both ex- 
panding agriculture production and social 
integration, 

RESOLUTION MI 


Fertilizers 


The World Food Conference, 

Recognizing the vital role of fertilizers in 
increasing food production, the urgency of 
eliminating the current global shortage of 
fertilizers, and the necessity of ensuring on 
a continuing basis the adequate and regular 
supply of fertilizers to all countries, 

Recognizing further that the present inter- 
national prices of fertilizers refiect to a con- 
siderable extent their scarcity value and are 
threatening food production efforts in de- 
veloping countries, 

Noting the recent increased activity of the 
international community in respect of fer- 
tilizers, including the establishment of the 
FAO Commission on Fertilizers, the Interna- 
tional Fertilizer Supply Scheme, the Interna- 
tional Fertilizer Development Centre in the 
USA, the important activities of the IBRD 
and UNIDO and the funding operations of 
the United Nations Emergency Operation, 

Taking note of the Economic and Social 
Council resolution 1836, of the proposal by 
Sri Lanka and the Economic and Social Com- 
mission for Asia and the Pacific, and of the 
proposal by Mexico which were designed to 
ensure the availability of scarce and essential 
agricultural inputs like fertilizers, 

Taking note of the growing awareness of 
the importance of fertilizers as an appro- 
priate instrument for external assistance in 
increasing food supplies in developing coun- 
tries, both on a bilateral and multilateral 
basis, 

Stressing the need for increased and coor- 
dinated international efforts to improve fer- 
tilizer availability, particularly to developing 
countries, and define the elements of an ef- 
fective international fertilizer policy, 

Recognizing also that increasing availa- 
bility and applications of fertilizer in de- 
veloping countries need to be promoted in 
conjunction with the use of other inputs and 
rural services, and taking into account the 
Conference Resolutions on related inputs 
such as pesticides and seeds, 

1. Recommends that during the current 
period of supply shortages and high prices, 
the international organizations and bilateral 
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aid agencies significantly Intensify their.ef- 
fort to meet the needs of developing coun- 
tries, particularly the least developed and 
those most seriously affected by economic 
crisis, through increased material and finan- 
cial support to the International Fertilizer 
Supply Scheme and by stepping up bilateral 
efforts, so as to bridge the gap in supply as 
estimated by the Scheme from time to time; 

2. Calls upon developed countries, inter- 
national agencies and others in a position to 
do so to extend assistance in the form of 
grants and concessional loans to enable de- 
veloping countries to import urgently needed 
fertilizers and raw materials; 

3. Recommends that FAO, UNIDO and 
IBRD jointly organize a programme to assist 
developing countries to improve the efficiency 
of their fertilizer plant operations coordinat- 
ing with agencies providing assistance for 
this purpose; 

4. Urges international institutions, devel- 
oped countries and others in a position to do 
so to provide financial assistance, technical 
assistance, technology and equipment on fa- 
vorable terms, to build required additional 
fertilizer production capacities in appro- 
priate developing countries that possess oil 
and natural gas, phosphate rock and or other 
natural resources such as coal, in other de- 
veloping countries where specific local factors 
justify such investments, and also to assist 
all developing countries with storage facil- 
ities, distribution services and other related 
infrastructures; 

5. Requests that interested countries and 
parties actively explore the possibilities for 
setting up cooperative ventures in the fertil- 
izer field among countries producing fertil- 
izer raw materials, countries with estab- 
lished fertilizer production industries and 
fertilizer consuming countries with a view 
to the promotion of more economic and 
stable fertilizer production and supply sys- 
tems, and to consider any other measure 
that may be needed to channel adequate 
investments into the fertilizer fleld; 

6, Requests the FAO Commission on Fertil- 
izers, in collaboration with the member 
states of the United Nations and the other 
international organizations concerned such 
as UNIDO and IBRD, to undertake as a mat- 
ter of urgency an authoritative analysis of 
the long term fertilizer supply and demand 
position in order to provide the elements of 
a world fertilizer policy which would include 
the overall aim of avoiding cyclical imbal- 
ances between supply and demand, help 
ensure that fertilizer prices are stabilized at 
reasonable levels and would enable develop- 
ing countries to obtain fertilizers they need 
for their food and agricultural production; 

7. Requests that all countries should in- 
troduce standards for ensuring, fertilizer 
quality and policies and measures for the 
promotion of the most efficient and effective 
use of available fertilizers including the ap- 
plication of mineral fertilizers as well as 
alternative and additional sources of plant 
nutrients such as organic fertilizers, legume 
crops and other means of biologically fixing 
nitrogen and recycling of wastes and com- 
bining fertilizer use with other improved 
agricultural practices; it also recommends 
that each fertilizer consuming nation call 
upon its citizens voluntarily to reduce non- 
critical uses of fertilizer toward making avall- 
able more fertilizers for food production in 
developing countries, 

8. Recommends the intensification of inter- 
national efforts in the transfer of technical 
knowledge, particularly on the intermediate 
level, in order to increase production and to 
make more effective use of fertilizers, includ- 
ing the improvement of extension services 
and training of farmers in all countries, as 
well as research on methods to augment soll 
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fertility and plant growth through the de- 
velopment of improved mineral fertilizers, 
greater utilization of locally available plant 
nutrients, of different types of organic fertil- 
izers, biological fixation of nitrogen, on 
microelements, and on food crop varieties 
that are efficient in the uptake of plant 
nutrients from the soil. 
RESOLUTION IV 
Food and agricultural research, extension 
and training * 

The World Food Conference, 

Recalling the General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 3202 (SVI) of 1 May 1974, relating to 
the Programme of Action concerning the Es- 
tablishment of a New International Eco- 
nomic Order, as adopted, 

Recalling further the General Assembly 
Resolation 3.68 (XXIIVI) of 17 December 
1973, by which the Assembly requested the 
strengthening of economic, scientific and 
technical cooperation between Member 
States; 

Considering that coordinated basic and ap- 
plied research conducted in, or for the bene- 
fit of, the developing countries, in all fields 
of food and agricultural development, both 
technical and socio-economic, is vital to in- 
creasing food, agricultural and fisheries pro- 
duction and the optimum utilization of re- 
sources, and must therefore enjoy high 
priority at the national, regional and inter- 
national levels; 

Expressing its concern at the inadequate 
amount of basic and particularly of applied 
research directed to developing new agricul- 
tural technology suited to the needs of de- 
veloping countries, especially tropical and 
sub-tropical areas; as well as at weaknesses 
in adaptive research, training, and exten- 
sion to achieve more effective transfer and 
utilization of both existing and new tech- 
nology, especially in fields related to food 
production and utilization under the local 
environmental, agricultural, and socio-eco- 
nomic conditions in each country; 

Noting that much of current research both 
lacks coordination and makes inadequate 
use of important information already avail- 
able from research in ecologically compar- 
able regions; 

Recognizing that the paucity of trained 
technical personnel at various levels required 
both for the conduct of research and for 
the transmission of the results of research 
to agricultural producers is a major con- 
straint in increasing agricultural produc- 
tion; and recalling the recommendations on 
this subject made by the First World Con- 
ference Agricultural Education and Training 
(Copenhagen 1970), 

Affirming its conviction that strengthening 
research, technical training, and the exten- 
sion and dissemination of research results to 
all agricultural and marine producers, and 
especially to small farmers and fishermen in 
line with the national goals of developing 
countries, must be accorded a priority mer- 
ited by its crucial role in providing new 
means of increasing food and agricultural 
production; 

1. Urges all governments to evaluate the 
scope and organization of their national agri- 
cultural research, training, and extension 
programs, and their linkages with relevant 
universities, international and regional in- 
stitutions, and agro-industry research efforts, 
with a view to taking all necessary measures 
(including additional financial provision) to 
strengthen national programs to cover prior- 
ity areas of food and agricultural production 
more adequately, including inter alia envi- 
ronmental and socio-economic considera- 
tions; 


1 Agriculture is here taken as including 
production of plants, livestock, and fish, 
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2. Invites countries which enjoy a high 
level of development of scientific agriculture 
to ensure that no onerous conditions or limi- 
tations are placed on the transfer of agri- 
cultural technology, which might impede its 
ready acquisition and assimilation by the 
developing countries; 

3. Requests the concerned national, re- 
gional, and international research institu- 
tions to intensify their efforts to examine the 
possibilites of new as well as traditional food 
crop, livestock and fisheries production sys- 
tems, and the potential for the development 
of water resources and the efficient use of 
land, water, fertilizer and other inputs for 
significantly increasing food production in 
the developing countries; to improve the nu- 
tritional quality of both conventional and 
non-conventional foods; to investigate the 
problems connected with opening up of new 
lands in the light of diverse land use require- 
ments, ecological and tenure systems and the 
need to conserve soil fertility; and, in close 
cooperation with extension services, to de- 
velop studies aimed at a better understand- 
ing of the motivation of the rural populace 
and thus to assist them in improved partici- 
pation in the benefits to be gained from the 
application of research results; 

4, Recommends the strengthening and ex- 
pansion of programs relating to the survey, 
conservation and effective utilization of agri- 
cultural resources, particularly of soil, water 
and plant and animal genetic resources; and 
urges the rapid establishment of a global net- 
work of plant genetic resource centers and 
the extension of this to animal genetic re- 
sources. 

5. Recommends the stepping-up of coop- 
erative goal-oriented basic research pro- 
grams, involying research centers of devel- 
oped countries, international and regional 
research institutes, and suitable institutions 
in developing countries on problems relating 
to the development of appropriate technology 
for increasing productivity, improving mar- 
keting and reducing costs of production; ex- 
amples of such research are: biological nitro- 
gen fixation, utilization of solar and geo- 
physical energy, production physiology for 
raising yield ceilings, plant introduction and 
genetic breeding using wide germ plasm re- 
sources, and development of new human and 
animal food sources, 

6. Recommends that the concerned na- 
tional and international institutions inten- 
sify basic and applied research regarding 

(i) the impact of different ecological con- 
ditions, particularly climate, weather, and 
their variability, on agricultural production 
in various climatic zones and particularly in 
tropical and climatically marginal (e.g., semi- 
arid and arid) land areas, 

(ii) the application of meteorological in- 
formation and knowledge in planning agri- 
cultural reesarch and land-use and manage- 
ment systems, including the development of 
alternative cropping strategies to sult differ- 
ent weather conditions so as to minimize the 
adverse effects of aberrant weather and en- 
courage production patterns in tune with the 
climatic potential. 

7. Recommends the rapid expansion of ap- 
plied research in national, regional and in- 
ternational research centres, so as to bring 
about a continuing rise in the economic yield 
and nutritional value of plants and farm 
animals, taking into account the need to im- 
prove biological efficiency so as to economize 
in inputs, without detriment to the long- 
term production potential of specific farm- 
ing systems; 

8. Recommends that research, possibly on 
& regional basis, be undertaken In order to 
develop coastal fisheries and marine and in- 
land aquaculture to the fullest; and urges 
developed fishing nations to provide devel- 
oping countries with the necessary technical 
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assistance for the exploitation, management 
processing and marketing of these resources; 

9. Recommends the following early action 
with a view to reinforcing and improving the 
co-ordination of research efforts directed to 
these goals and the rapid dissemination of 
results to agricultural producers: 

(i) that FAO undertake the systematic 
collection, and dissemination of data on cur- 
rent research, and the results of research 
already carried out in the developing coun- 
tries, and that additional resources be pro- 
vided for this purpose and for permitting the 
exchange of experience and data between 
existing centres; 

(ii) that the resources of the Consulta- 
tive Group on International Agricultural Re- 
search, co-sponsored by FAO, UNDP, and 
the World Bank, be substantially enlarged to 
enable it to augment the number and scope 
of international and regional research pro- 
grammes in and for the developing coun- 
tries, with the objective of complementing 
and helping to strengthen research in the 
developing countries through promoting co- 
operative research networks, assisting in 
adaptive research at the national level and 
in training programmes, and the dissemina- 
tion of research information at all levels; 
and further recommends that the Technical 
Advisory Committee and the Consultative 
Group study the feasibility of an interna- 
tional programme on the use of remote sens- 
ing techniques in agriculture, including the 
use of data from Earth Resources Satellites; 

(iil) that consideration shall be given by 
FAO, UNDP and the World Bank to estab- 
lishing a co-ordinated programme for the 
improvement of extension systems; 

(iv) that extensive adaptive research pro- 
grammes be developed involving testing in 
farmers’ fields and economic and technical 
viability of new technology and thereby 
tailoring recommendations to suit specific 
locations, farming situations and socio-eco- 
nomic conditions; and subsequently the or- 
ganization of widespread on-farm demon- 
strations ranging from small plot demonstra- 
tions to whole villages or water-shed dem- 
onstrations; and that whole village or other 
appropriate pilot projects be developed and 
implemented jointly by agricultural and so- 
cial scientists so as to bring about an under- 
standing of the institutional and socio-eco- 
nomic requirements of new technology; 

(v) that priority be given to, and increased 
resources made available for, the develop- 
ment of agricultural education and training 
at all levels, in order that the required train- 
ing programmes can be provided—including 
training of research and extension workers 
in management techniques, special basic and 
in-service technical training for graduate 
and middle-level extension personnel, and 
farmers’ training, including programmes for 
rural women and children, aiming at the 
achievement of an integrated educational 
system for the rural population within an 
appropriate political and social framework; 

(vi) that all countries co-operate in spe- 
cial measures aimed at reducing the loss of 
specialized technical personne] from the de- 
veloping countries; 

(vil) that means be found to facilitate 
the acquisition by developing countries, un- 
der favourable terms, of the equipment re- 
quired for agricultural research and experi- 
mental development activities, including 
better access to the world’s germ plasm re- 
sources, and 

(viii) that to support these recommenda- 
tions national, regional and international 
resources devoted to agricultural research, 
extension, and training in and for develop- 
ing countries should be increased several- 
fold in real terms by 1985. 
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RESOLUTION V 


Policies and programmes to improve 
nutrition 


The World Food Conference, 

Considering that large numbers of people, 
particularly the less advantaged in many 
countries, lack adequate and appropriate 
food resulting in adverse effects on their 
health, their development and their ability 
to learn and work for basic livelihood; where- 
as overconsumption among the affluent not 
only impairs their health but also contributes 
to reducing the food availability for less ad- 
vantaged groups and furthermore, large food 
resources are used to feed animals. 

Recognizing that malnutrition is closely 
linked to widespread poverty and inadequate 
social and institutional structures, and that 
its effects are aggravated by infectious dis- 
eases and the lack of environmental sanita- 
tion; and that increased agricultural produc- 
tion and increased incomes may not by them- 
selves lead to improved nutrition; and that 
to this end a more just and equitable dis- 
tribution of food and incomes is essential, 
among nations as well as within countries 
among their various social categories, 

Recognizing that information on food con- 
sumption patterns and on their consequences 
for the nutrition and health status of the 
majority of the population in developing 
countries is insufficient and inadequate, and 
that improved knowledge about how to pre- 
vent malnutrition through better use of 
available food resources, including human 
milk, is essential. 

Considering the relationship which often 
exists between child and mother, malnutri- 
tion and too close pregnancies, 

Recognizing that food and nutritional as- 
pects are generally not sufficiently taken 
into account in the formulation of national 
development. plans, 

Considering the need for improving nutri- 
tion in all countries and that the present 
consumption patterns of the affluent need 
not be taken as a model, 

Recommends. 

1. That all governments and the interna- 
tional community as a whole, in pursuance 
of their determination to eliminate within a 
decade hunger and malnutrition, formulate 
and integrate concerted food arid nutritional 
plans and policies aiming at the improve- 
ment of consumption patterns in their 
socio-economic and agricultural planning, 
and for that purpose assess the character, ex- 
tent and degree of malnutrition in all socio- 
economic groups as well as the preconditions 
for improving their nutritional status; 

2. That FAO, in cooperation with WHO, 
UNICEF, WFP, IBRD, UNDP and UNESCO, 
assisted by PAG, prepare a project proposal 
for assisting governments to develop inter- 
sectoral food and nutrition plans; this pro- 
posal to be communicated to the FAO 
Council at its mid-1975 session through its 
Food and Nutrition Policy Committee, and 
to the governing bodies of the other in- 
terested agencies; 

3. That governments, with their own re- 
sources, supplemented with food, financial 
and technical assistance from multilateral 
or bilateral external sources, and in close co- 
operation with agricultural production pro- 
grammes initiate new or strengthen existing 
good and nutrition intervention programmes, 
on a scale large enough to cover on a continu- 
ing basis a substantial part of the vulnerable 
groups; 

4. That governments include nutrition edu- 
cation in the curricula for educational pro- 
grammes at all levels and that all concerned 
in the fields of agriculture, health and gen- 
eral education be appropriately trained to 
enable them to further the nutrition educa- 
tion of the public within their domains; 
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5. That governments strengthen basic 
health, family well-being and planning sery- 
ices and improve environmental conditions, 
including rural water supplies and the elim- 
ination of water-borne diseases; and pro- 
vide treatment and rehabilitation of those 
suffering from protein-energy malnutrition; 

6. That governments consider the key role 
of women and take steps to improve their 
nutrition, their educational levels and their 
working conditions; and to encourage them 
and enable them to breast-feed their chil- 
dren; 

7. That governments review special feed- 
ing programmes within the context of their 
food and nutrition strategies to determine 
desirability and the feasibility of undertak- 
ing such new programmes, or improving ex- 
isting ones, particularly amongst the vulner- 
able groups (children, pregnant and nursing 
mothers), but also for school children, work- 
ers and others; such programmes should pro- 
mote increased local food production and 
processing thereby stimulating local initia- 
tive and employment and should also in- 
clude an element of nutrition-education; 

8. That the international agencies, non- 
governmental agencies and countries which 
are in a position to provide funds and foods 
for this purpose, should provide assistance 
to governments who will request such aid in 
order to introduce in the period 1975-76, 
emergency programmes for supplementary 
feeding of a substantial number of the mal- 
nourished children with due attention to 
basic health and other essential services for 
the welfare of all children at risk; 

9. That governments should explore the 
desirability and feasibility of meeting nutri- 
ent deficiencies, through fortification of sta- 
ples or other widely-consumed foods, with 
amino-acids, protein concentrates, vita- 
mins and minerals, and that, with the as- 
sistance of WHO in cooperation with other 
organizations concerned, should establish a 
world-wide control programme aimed at sub- 
stantially reducing deficiencies of vitamin A, 
iodine, iron/folate, vitamin D, ribofiavine, 
and thiamine as quickly as possible; 

10, That FAO, in association with other 
international and non-governmental orga- 
nizations concerned, undertakes an inven- 
tory of vegetable food resources other than 
cereals, such as roots, tubers, legumes, vege- 
tables and fruits, including also those from 
unconventional sources, and that it studies 
the possibility of increasing their production 
and consumption, particularly in countries 
where malnutrition: prevails; 

11. That governments take action to 
strengthen and modernize consumer educa- 
tion services, food legislation and food con- 
trol programmes and the releyant aspects 
of marketing practices, aiming at the protec- 
tion of the consumer (avoiding false and 
misleading information from mass-media and 
commercial fraud, and that they increase 
their support of the Codex Alimentarius 
Commission; 

12. That the joint FAO/WHO food con- 
tamination monitoring programme, in co- 
operation with UNEP, be further developed in 
order to provide early information to the 
national authorities for appropriate action; 

13. That a global nutrition surveillance 
system be established by FAO, WHO and 
UNICEF to monitor the food and nutrition 
conditions of the disadvantaged groups of 
the population at risk, and to provide a 
method of rapid and permanent assessment 
of all factors which influence food consump- 
tion patterns and nutritional status; 

14. That governments consider establish- 
ing facilities and funds for applied nutri- 
tion research related to economic, cultural, 
social and medical aspects of production, 
processing, preservation, storage, distribu- 
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tion and utilization of food and that FAO, 
WHO and UNICEF arrange for an interna- 
tionally coordinated programme in applied 
nutritional research including establishing 
priorities, identifying appropriate research 
centres and generating the necessary fund- 
ings; 

15. That governments should associate, 
wherever practicable non-governmental orga- 
nizations whose programmes include nutri- 
tion-related activities, with their nutritional 
efforts, particularly in the areas of food and 
nutrition programmes, nutrition education 
and feeding programmes for the most vul- 
nerable groups. 

RESOLUTION VI 
World soil charter and land capability 
assessment 


The World Food Conference, 

Noting that land resources are limited and 
that of the total land area of the world only 
a small percentage is currently used to feed 
the world population which is likely to 
double by the end of the century, 

Considering that meeting the food require- 
ments of mankind including the eradication 
of malnutrition, entails: 

The intensification of crop production in- 
cluding multiple cropping, wherever this can 
be safely accomplished, 

The bringing into cultivation of new lands, 
wherever conditions for sustained cropping 
prevail, with a view to considerably increas- 
ing the land areas used for food production, 

The establishment and better utilization of 
grasslands, 

Conscious of the dangers of soil degrada- 
tion resulting from inadequate measures for 
intensifying crop production and grazing, 
particularly in areas which are exposed to 
water and wind erosion, or salinity and 
alkalinity, 

1. Recommends that Governments apply 
appropriate soil protection and conservation 
techniques in conjunction with the meas- 
ures they take to intensify crop production 
and grazing and bring new lands into cul- 
tivation; 

2. Recommends that FAO, UNESCO and 
UNEP, in cooperation with WMO, and other 
competent international organizations, and 
in consultation with Governments concerned, 
prepare without delay an assessment of the 
lands that can still be brought into cultiva- 
tion, taking proper account of forestry for 
the protection of catchment areas of land 
required for alternative uses. Such an assess- 
ment should take into account primarily the 
hazards of irreversible soil degradation as well 
as the order of magnitude of costs and agri- 
cultural and other inputs required; 

3. Urges that the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations select 
the most appropriate ways and means to es- 
tablish a World Soil Charter which would be 
the basis for an international cooperation 
towards the most rational use of the world’s 
land resources. 


RESOLUTION VII 


Scientific water management: irrigation, 
drainage and flood control 


The World Food Conference, 

Recognising the vital role of water in agri- 
cultural development and consequently of 
completing projects under construction, im- 
proving existing irrigation systems and de- 
veloping new irrigation facilities in develop- 
ing countries, 

Recognising that extending the area under 
assured irrigation has become particularly 
urgent, since variability in weather and cli- 
mate is becoming an increasingly important 
factor in influencing the world food situa- 
tion, 

Noting that considerable ground and sur- 
face water resources are yet to be exploited 
and that available evidence on benefit/cost 
is favourable to thelr development and util- 
isation, 
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Noting that a large number of irrigation 
schemes are operating at low levels of effi- 
ciency, 

Noting also that extensive irrigated areas 
have gone out of cultivation or their pro- 
duction capabilities have been reduced due 
to waterlogging, salinity and alkalinity, 

Noting that colossal damage to crops due 
to floods has become an increasingly recur- 
ring phenomenon in some regions, calling for 
urgent action with respect to control meas- 
ures, 

Noting that efficient water conservation 
and use will be essential for increasing agri- 
cultural production in semi-arid and arid 
areas, as well as for desert creep control, 

Considering that the principal obstacles 
to fully exploiting the potential water re- 
sources and adopting effective drainage and 
flood control measures are shortage of finan- 
cial resources, equipment and trained man- 
power, to ensure regional cooperation and to 
evolve ecologically sound policies, 

1. Recommends urgent action to be taken 
by governments and international agencies 
such as FAO and WMO to implement the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Undertake, wherever needed, exhaus- 
tive climatic, hydrological and irrigation po- 
tential, hydro-power potentials and desert 
creep surveys; 

(b) Rapid expansion of irrigation capac- 
ities in areas where surface water and/or 
groundwater reserves are available for ration- 
al exploitation, so as to facilitate both the 
improvement of productivity and intensity 
of cropping; 

(c) Development of techniques for the safe 
utilization of brackish water for food produc- 
tion in areas where sweet surface/ground- 
water is not available; 

(d) Reclamation of areas affected by water- 
logging, salinity and alkalinity and preven- 
tion of salinisation of irrigated areas; 

(e) Identification of groundwater re- 
sources, exploration of the economic feasibil- 
ity of using non-conventional sources of 
water and research and development efforts 
in the most economical use of water with 
such techniques as drip and sprinkler irriga- 
tion in arid areas where shortage of water, 
rather than land, is the limiting factor in 
crop production; 

(f) Sound exploitation of groundwater re- 
sources, water harvesting and conservation in 
the soil profile and in run-off farm ponds to- 
gether with techniques for the efficient use of 
the water thus made available in semi-arid 
and in drought-prone areas; 

(g) Flood protection and flood control 
measures, including watershed management 
and soll conservation to mitigate the damage 
to crops in high rainfall and flood-prone 
areas; to render where feasible, the flood- 
free period into a major cropping season 
through development of lift irrigation and 
ground water exploitation; 

(h) Establishment of suitable drainage sys- 
tems and appropriate steps to control salinity 
in swampy areas as well as in areas exposed 
to tidal inundation; 

(i) Taking all necessary measures and de- 
veloping techniques to combat desert creep; 

2. Cails on international institutions and 
bilateral and multilateral aid agencies to pro- 
vide substantially increased external assist- 
ance to enable the developing countries to 
undertake rapidly action set out under para- 
graph 1; 

3. Urges governments and international 
agencies to assess and make appropriate ar- 
rangements for meeting the energy require- 
ments for irrigation and to encourage in- 
tensive research on using solar hydro-elec- 
tric power, geo-thermal and wind energy in 
agricultural operation; 

4. Urges governments and international 
agencies to strengthen and where necessary 
to initiate nat.onal, regional research and 
training in all aspects of water technology 
related to specific farming systems and to 
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improve the administration and management 
of water delivery systems; 


RESOLUTION VIII 
Women and food 


The World Food Conference, 

Considering that the major part of the 
required increase in food production must 
occur in the developing countries if the 
present tragedy of starvation and malnutri- 
tion for uncounted millions is not to con- 
tinue, 

Recognizing that rural women in the de- 
veloping world account for at least fifty per- 
cent of food production, 

Knowing that women everywhere generally 
play the major role in procurement and 
preparation of food consumed by their 
families, 

Recognizing the important role of the 
mother in the health development of the 
future generation through proper lactation 
and furthermore that mothers in most cul- 
tures are the best source of food for their 
very young children. 

Reaffirming the importance of the World 
Health Assembly resolution on lactation In 
May this year, 

1. Calls on all governments to involve 
women fully in the decision-making ma- 
chinery for food production and nutrition 
policies as part of total development strategy; 

2. Calls on all governments to provide to 
women in law and fact the right to full ac- 
cess to all medical and social services par- 
ticularly special nutritious food for mothers 
and means to space their children to allow 
maximum lactation, as well as education and 
information essential to the nurture and 
growth of mentally and physically healthy 
children; 

3. Calls on all governments to Include in 
their plan provision for education and train- 
ing for women on equal basis with men in 
food production and agricultural technology, 
marketing and distribution techniques, as 
well as consumer, credit and nutrition in- 
formation; 

4. Calls on all governments to promote 
equal rights and responsibilities for men and 
women in order that the energy, talent and 
ability of women can be fully utilized in 
partnership with men in the battle against 
world hunger. 

RESOLUTION Ix 


Achievement of a desirable balance between 
population and food supply 


The World Food Conference, 

Recognizing that the increasing demand 
for food is related in particular to the un- 
precedented population growth, which has 
doubled the world’s population in a single 
generation, 

Realizing that despite improved agricul- 
tural technology, an appreciable share of 
the human race continues to be seriously 
undernourished, and that many millions face 
actual starvation, 

Bearing in mind that land and water 
resources are limited and further that due 
to underdevelopment of such resources in 
developing countries, it is becoming Increas- 
ingly difficult to meet the food needs of a 
rapidly growing world population. 

Recalling that in recent months in Bucha- 
rest a consensus was reached on a World 
Population Plan of Action, 

Stressing that the increases in supply of 
food can be achieved only by economic de- 
velopment, 

Now calls on all governments and on people 
everywhere not only to make every possible 
effort to grow and equitably distribute suffi- 
cient food and income so that all human 
beings may have an adequate diet—a short- 
range goal which priority and the best tech- 
niques might make possible—but also to sup- 
port, for a longer-term solution, rational 
population policies ensuring to couples the 
right to determine the number and spacing 
of births, freely and responsibly, in accord- 
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ance with national needs within the context 
of an overall development strategy. 
RESOLUTION X 
Pesticides* 


The World Food Conference, 

Recognizing that pesticides are in short 
supply, particularly in developing countries, 
and are important inputs for improving 
agricultural and livestock production, stor- 
age and distribution, and in health, 

Recognizing the need for adequate meas- 
ures to ensure the production and supply of 
appropriate pesticides and application 
equipment at reasonable prices and to in- 
crease the efficiency of pesticide use, 

Noting the urgent need to examine alter- 
native methods of pest control, including 
cultural practices and biological control, 

1. Recommends that international coor- 
dination be established to facilitate the sup- 
ply for developing countries or their com- 
mon control organizations with a maximum 
assurance under favourable economic con- 
ditions of necessary pesticides and equip- 
ment and advice on their efficient and safe 
use, including wherever possible the en- 
couragement of local manufacture, and the 
establishment of adequate revolving reserve 
stocks to cater for any emergencies; 

2. Recommends a coordinated programme 
including the necessary elements of supply, 
information, training, research and quality 
control, to increase the efficiency of protec- 
tion measures; 

3. Recommends a strong continuing pro- 
gramme. of research into the mechanism of 
resistance in both plants and pests, espe- 
cially in tropical and sub-tropical areas on 
the development of integrated pest manage- 
ment for major cropping systems, on the 
residual effects of pesticides in soils, water, 
crops, Hvestock, environment and human 
habitat; 

4. Calls on FAO in cooperation with UNEP, 
WHO and UNIDO to convene on an urgent 
basis an ad hoe consultation, inchiding 
member governments and industry, to rec- 
ommend ways and means to give effect to the 
intentions of this resolution, including the 
supply-demand information that FAO has 
been collecting, the investment required in 
pesticides and equipment supply, the stand- 
ardization of regulatory procedures and en- 
vironmental rules, examination of alterna- 
tive methods of pest control and to take 
follow-up action. 

RESOLUTION XI 
Programme for the control of African animat 
trypanosomiasis 

The World Food Conference, 

Recognizing the importance of African ani- 
mal trypanosomiasis as a major limiting fac- 
tor to rural development in general and ani- 
mal production in particular in a large numi- 
ber of African countries, 

Taking note that progress in trypanosomia- 
sis and tsetse control techniques now makes 
possible the implementation of large-scale 
operations, 

Recognizing that the effective implementa- 
tion of an internationally coordinated pro- 
gramme for the control of African animal 
trypanosomiasis could open up vast areas of 
land for animal and crop production thus 
providing the potential for greatly increased 
animal protein and other food supplies both 
to overcome deficits in the African continent 
and to provide surpluses for export, 

g the socio-economic benefits 
which would accrue to rural populations 
from such a programme, including a signifi- 
cant contribution to the control of human 
trypanosomiasis, 


* Includes insecticides, herbicides, fungi- 


cides, acaricides, rodenticides, avicides, 
growth regulators and other pest control 
measures. 
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Taking note that trypanosomiasis and tset- 
se control should be considered as the first 
phase of an integrated plan of economic de- 
velopment to be followed by projects cover- 
ing appropriate land and water conservation 
and utilization, including forestry, pasture 
improvement, livestock management, animal 
health, Hvestock marketing and processing, 
as well as training in their various fields, 

1. Recommends that FAO in cooperation 
with the governments of the countries con- 
cerned, interested international organizations 
and specialized research institutes, and with 
the support of bilateral and multilateral as- 
sistance agencies, launch as a matter of ur- 
gency a long-term programme for the control 
of African animal trypanosomiasis as a proj- 
ect of high priority; 

2. Calls for immediate establishment of 
a small coordinating unit at FAO Head- 
quarters to start the first phase of the pro- 
gramme devoted to training, pilot field con- 
trol projects and applied research, in prepara- 
tion for future large-scale operations; 

3. Recommends that FAO take immediately 
the necessary steps to mobilize the funds and 
services required for the programme. 

RESOLUTION XII 
Seed* industry development 

Recognizing the urgent need to increase 
agricultural production in many countries to 
meet worldwide food demand, 

Recognizing the importance which a se- 
cured supply of viable seeds of high genet- 
ical and physical purity of high-yielding 
and adapted varieties has to increasing crop 
production and productivity, 

Affirming therefore that the development 
of seed industries should be given high prior- 
ity in national agricultural development 
strategies, 

Stressing the need that some countries ex- 
periencing frequent emergencies such as 
drought, flooding, typhoons, etc., which cause 
Severe crop damage, will have to establish 
adequate regional and/or national seed re- 
serve stocks to satisfy the need of adequate 
seed supplies for the subsequent season. 

Stressing the increasing international link- 
ages in crop research and in the trade of 
seeds and the need to guard against intro- 
duction of seed-borne pests and diseases, 

1. Urges the governments of developing 
countries to make short and long-term com- 
mitments of manpower, institutional and 
financial resources for seed industry develop- 
ment in their national agricultural develop- 
ment plans; 

2. Requests interested countries and par- 
ties to introduce policies and measures for 
the production, processing, quality control, 
distribution, marketing, legislation, promo- 
tion and education of farmers in the utiliza- 
tion of quality seed; 

3. Recommends that the international as- 
sistance of the FAO Seed Industry Develop- 
ment Programme be strengthened, so that 
national seed production and utilization ef- 
forts, both for domestic use and exports, in- 
cluding the training of competent technical 
and mangerial manpower, can be furthered 
to meet demands. 

RESOLUTION xmI 


International Fund for Agricultural Develop- 
ment 

The World Food Conference, 

Recognizing the need for substantial in- 
crease in investment in agriculture for in- 
creasing food and agricultural production in 
the developing countries; 

Recognizing that provision of an adequate 
supply and proper utilization of food are the 
common responsibility of all members of the 
International Community; and 


* “Seed” in this resolution refers to both. 
sexually and vegetatively propagated plant- 
ing materials. 
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Recognizing further that the prospects of 
the world food situation call for urgent and 
co-ordinated measures by all member coun- 
tries; 

Resolves that: 

1. An International Fund for Agricultural 
Development should be established immedi- 
ately to finance agricultural development 
projects primarily for food production in the 
developing countries; 

2. All developed countries and all those 
developing countries that are in a position 
to contribute to this Fund should do so on a 
voluntary basis; 

3. The Fund shouldbe administered by a 
Governing Board consisting of representa- 
tives of contributing developed countries, 
contributing developing countries, and po- 
tential recipient countries, taking into con- 
sideration the need for equitable distribu- 
tion of representation amongst these three 
categories and ensuring regional balance 
amongst the potential recipient representa- 
tions; 

4. The disbursements from the Fund should 
be carried out through existing international 
and/or regional institutions in accordance 
with the regulations and criteria to be es- 
tablished by the Governing Board; 

5. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations should be requested to convene ur- 
gently a meeting of all interested countries 
mentioned in paragraph 3 and institutions 
to work out the details, including the size 
of, and commitments to, the Fund; 

6. The Fund should become’ operative as 
soon as the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations determines, in consultation with 
representatives of the countries having 
pledged contributions to the Fund, that it 
holds promise of generating substantia] addi- 
tional resources for assistance to developing 
countries and that its operations have a rea- 
sonable prospect of continuity. 

RESOLUTION XIV 


Reduction of military expenditures for 
increasing food production 

The World Food Conference, 

Recalling General Assembly Resolution 
3180 (XXVIII), which. stipulates that the 
principal purpose of the World Food Con- 
ference is to devise ways and means by which 
the international community as a whole may 
deal concretely with the world food problem, 

Recalling further General Assembly Res- 
olution 3121 (XXVIII), establishing that the 
contributions to the World Food Programme 
must be augmented by substantial addi- 
tional contributions from other sources, 

Stressing heading 2 “Food” of General As- 
sembly Resolution 3202 (VI), on a Pro- 
gramme of Action on the Establishment of 
a New International Economic Order, 

Considering also General Assembly Reso- 
lution 2667 (XXV), 2831 (XXVI) and 3075 
(XXVIII) “Economie and social consequences 
of the armaments race and its extremely 
harmful effects on world peace and security”, 

Recalling also General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 3093 (XXVIII), on “Reduction of the 
military budgets of States permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council by 10 percent 
and utilization of part of the funds thus 
saved to provide assistance to developing 
countries”, 

Noting FAO Resolution 3/73 which recog- 
nizes that the guaranteeing of world food se- 
curity is the joint responsibility of the entire 
international community, 

Considering with concern thet there is a 
severe world food crisis which must be con- 
fronted energetically by all states, 

Recalling with equal concern that the Re- 
port of the Group of Experts on Disarma- 
ment and Development (A/9770) estimates 
that more than 200 thousand million dollars 
are spent annually for military purposes, 
which shows the enormous disproportion be- 
tween the military expenditures and the 
present goals of agriculture development aid, 
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Calls on the states participating in the 
Conference to take the necessary measures 
for the most rapid implementation of the 
Resolutions of the General Assembly and 
other organs of United Nations pertaining 
to the reduction of military expenditures on 
behalf of development, and to allocate a 
growing proportion of the sums so released 
to the financing of food production in de- 
veloping countries and the establishment of 
reserves to deal with emergency cases. 


RESOLUTION XV 
Food aid to victims of colonial wars tt Ajriea 


The World Food Conference, 

Recalling resolution 3118 (XXVIII) of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations re- 
garding assistance to populations in colonial 
territories and other relevant United Nations 
resolutions, 

Recalling resolution 1892 (LVII) of the 
Economic and Social Council on the. im- 
plementation of the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Ter- 
ritories and Peoples, 

Noting with satisfaction the decisions 
adopted by the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth 
sessions of the Intergovernmental Committee 
of the World Food Programme for providing 
assistance in all its forms to these territories, 

Bearing in mind the progress achicvea so 
far in the process of total independence of 
territories under Portuguese administration, 

Taking into account the repressive mea- 
sures employed by the former fascist-coloni- 
alist Portuguese regime during the wars of 
national liberation in Guinea-Bissau, Mozam- 
bique and Angola. 

Gravely concerned about the destruction 
and devastation of the agricultural potential 
of these countries and the serious food short- 
age prevailing in these countries, 

Aware that the populations in these coun- 
tries have been deprived in the past of any 
assistance from the United Nations or from 
the United Nations family of organizations 
due to the former Portuguese policy, 

1. Requests the Director-General of FAO 
and the Executive Director of WFP to take 
immediate action to intensify food aid to the 
populations of Guinea-Bissau, Cape Verde, 
Mozambique, Angola, Sao Tome and Prin- 
cipe; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and all the executive heads 
of organizations within the United Nations 
system to take all necessary measures to. as- 
sist the national liberation movements or the 
governments of these countries to formulate 
a comprehensive plan of national reconstruc- 
tion; 

3. Invites all Governments and non-govern- 
mental organizations to give their assistance 
to compensate for the manifold damage aris- 
ing out of the struggles for national libera- 
tion. 

RESOLUTION XVI 
Gicbal information and carly-warning sys- 
tem on food and agriculture 


The World Food Conference, 

Recognizing that the capacity of Govern- 
ments to take prompt and appropriate 
measures to deal with food shortages would 
be enhanced by the furnishing by all coun- 
tries of timely and adequate information con- 
cerning the current and prospective crop and 
food situation, and further recognizing the 
growing interdependence of countries in this 
respect, 

Stressing the urgent need for establishing 
on a world-wide basis a Food Information 
and Early Warning System which would aim 
at (a) identifying countries and regions 
where acute food shortages and malnutrition 
problems are thought to be imminent; (b) 
monitoring world food supply-demand con- 
ditions so as to enable Governments to take 
timely and appropriate measures; and (c) 
contributing to the effective functioning of 
the proposed International Undertaking on 
World Food Security, 
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Recognizing the important role of a com- 
prehensive and timely flow of information 
and forecasts on the situation and prospects 
for agricultural production, import require- 
ments, export availabilities, livestock health, 
inputs and trade in meeting the require- 
ments of world food security and market 
stability, and trade in meeting the require- 
ments of world food security and market 
stability, at equitable and remunerative 
prices in a constantly changing food and 
agriculture situation, 

Noting that a world information’ system 
requires. a regular supply of reliable reports 
and observations, 

Recognizing that the areas most severely 
affected by food shortages, for which it is 
particularly important to have timely and 
adequate Information, are often those which 
do not possess the necessary resources and 
techniques to supply the information needed 
for the proper functioning of the System and 
recognizing also that the problem of inade- 
quate food information and data collection 
in developing countries is largely a result of 
inadequate institutions, 

Noting that the Governments of all major 
food producing and consuming countries 
have expressed thelr willingness in principle 
to participate in expanding the existing in- 
formation arrangements into a more com- 
prehersive and global system, and also not- 
ing the importance of strengthening the 
information functions of FAO, International 
Wheat Council and other international or- 
ganizations concerned with food and agricul- 
ture, 

Welcoming the action being taken by FAO 
to strengthen its food information and early 
warning systems following a decision by the 
FAO Conference in 1973, 

1. Resolves that a Global Information and 
Early Warning System on Food and Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter referred to as the “Sys- 


tem") should be established and agrees that 
FAO is the most appropriate organization to 
operate and supervise the System; 


2. Requests FAO, in co-operation with 
other concerned international organizations, 
particularly the International Wheat Coun- 
cil, to formulate arrangements necessary for 
the establishment of the System, and to 
submit them for final approval by Govern- 
ments participating in the System; 

3. Requests all Governments to par- 
ticipate in the System and extend full co- 
operation, on a voluntary and regular basis, 
by furnishing as much current information 
and forecasts as possible, including current 
information and forecasts obtained from the 
statistics and regular studies which are 
published, initially on basic food product, 
including in particular wheat, rice, coarse 
grains, soybeans, and livestock products and, 
to the extent practicable, other important 
food products and other relevant aspects 
of their food supply and demand situation 
affecting world food security, such as prices 
and production of inputs and equipment re- 
quired for agricultural production, the food 
industry and livestock health, taking ac- 
count of and respecting in full the sov- 
ereign rights of Governments in this regard; 

4. Requests Governments to take steps, 
where necessary, to amplify and otherwise 
improve thelr data collection and dissemina- 
tion services in these fields; and further re- 
quests PAO, WMO, WHO, the Intergovern- 
mental Bureau for Informatics and other 
multilateral and bilateral sources to ur- 
gently assist interested Governments with 
technical and financial assistance on par- 
ticular aspects in strengthening existing ar- 
rangements for data collection and dis- 


semination in the fields of food production, 
nutritional levels at various income levels, 
input supplies, meteorology and crop/ 
weather relationships, on a national or 
regional level as appropriate, and to co- 
ordinate this action with that of the World 
Food Council provided for in Conference 
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resolution XXI on arrangements for fol- 
low-up action; 

5. Requests that the information thus col- 
lected be fully analysed and disseminated 
perlodically to all participating Govern- 
ments, and for their exclusive use; it being 
understood that, where requested, certain 
information provided by Governments would 
be disseminated in aggregate form par- 
ticularly in order to avoid unfavourable 
market repercussions; 

6. Requests the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, in co-operation with FAO (a) 
to provide, as a part of the System, regular 
assessments’ of current and recent weather 
on the basis of the information presently 
assembled through the World Weather 
Watch, so as to identify agriculturally sig- 
nificant changes in weather patterns; (b) 
to expand and establish joint research proj- 
ects particularly in arid and semi-arid areas, 
to investigate weather/crop relationships 
taking account of the effect of soil moisture 
eonditions; (c) to strengthen the present 
global weather monitoring systems in regard 
to the adequacy of meteorological observa- 
tions, and data processing systems, at the 
national and regional levels, in order to make 
them directly relevant to agricultural needs; 
and (d) to encourage investigations on the 
assessment of the probability of adverse 
weather conditions occurring in various 
agricultural areas, and on a better under- 
standing of the causes of climatic varia- 
tions. 

RESOLUTION XVII 


Iniernational undertaking on world food 
security 


The World Food Conference, 

Stressing the urgent need for ensuring the 
avallability at all times of adequate world 
supplies of basic food-stuffs particularly so 
as to avoid acute food shortages in the event 
of widespread crop failure, natural or other 
disasters, to sustain a steady expansion of 
food consumption in countries with low 
levels of per capita intake, and offset fluc- 
tuations in production and prices. 

Recognizing that very low levels of world 
food stocks, primarily cereals, pose a serious 
threat to consumption levels and make the 
world too dependent on the vagaries of 
weather, 

Welcoming the progress already made 
through FAO towards developing a common 
approach for attaining the objectives of 
world food security, and noting that all ma- 
jor food producing and consuming countries 
support these objectives, 

Reaffirming the common responsibility of 
the entire international community in evolv- 
ing policies and arrangements designed to 
ensure world wood security, and in particu- 
lar In maintaining adequate national or re- 
gional stocks as envisaged in the proposed 
International Undertaking on World Food 
Security, 

Recognizing that universal participation 
of all producing and consuming countries is 
essential for the achievement of the global 
objectives of world food security, and stress- 
ing the importance of adherence to the 
objectives, policies and guidelines of the pro- 
posed International Undertaking by all Goy- 
ernments, taking account of its voluntary 
nature and the sovereign rights of nations, 

Recognizing the difficulties currently faced 
especially by the developing countries in 
building up stocks through lack of adequate 
domestic supplies in excess of current con- 
sumption needs, the present high prices of 
foodgrains in world markets and the con- 
straints imposed by serious balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, which require an immedi- 
ate increase in the food production of the 
developed countries while the developing 
countries are simultaneously assisted to in- 
crease their food production and build up 
their own stocks, 

1. Endorses the objectives, policies and 
guidelines as set out in the text of the pro- 
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posed international Undertaking on World 
Food Security, invites all Governments to 
express their readiness to adopt them and 
urges all Governments to co-operate in 
bringing into operation the proposed Inter- 
national Undertaking as soon as possible; 

2. Calls for the early completiom by the 
FAO bodies of the operational and other 
practical arrangements required for the im- 
plementation of the proposed International 
Undertaking, including the examination of 
practical economic and administrative prob- 
lems involved; 

3. Invites Governments of all major food, 
primarily cereals, producing, consuming and 
trading countries to enter as soon as pos- 
sible into discussion in appropriate interna- 
tional fora, with a view to accelerating the 
implementation of the principles contained 
in the proposed International Undertaking 
on World Food Security, and also with a view 
to studying the feasibility of establishing 
grain reserves to be located at strategic 
points; 

4. Urges Governments and the concerned 
international and regional organizations to 
provide the necessary technical, financial and 
food assistance in the form of grants or on 
specially favourable terms to develop and 
implement appropriate national food stocks 
policies in developing countries, including 
the extension of storage and transport facil- 
ities, within the priorities of their national 
development programme, so that they are in 
& position to participate effectively in'a World 
food security policy. 


RESOLUTION XVIII 
An improved policy for food aid 


The World Food Conference, 

Recognizing that, while the ultimate solu- 
tion to the problem of food shortages in 
developing countries Mes in increased pro- 
duction in these countries, during the in- 
terim period food aid on grant basis and 
any additional food transfers on concessional 
or agreed-upon terms to developing countries 
will continue to be needed, primarily for 
meeting émergency and nutritional needs, 
as well as for stimulating rural employment 
through development projects, 

Stressing the importance of evolving a 
longer-term food aid policy to ensure a rea- 
sonable degree of continuity in physical 
supplies, 

Noting that contrary to earller expecta- 
tions, the year 1974 has failed to bring the 
good harvest needed for the replenishment 
of stocks and re-establishment of a reason- 
able degree of security in world food sup- 
plies, and expressing concern that most de- 
veloping countries will not be able to finance 
their increased food import bills in the im- 
mediate period ahead, 

Stressing that food aid should be provided 
in forms consonant with the sovereign rights 
of nations, neither interfering with the de- 
velopment objectives of recipient countries 
nor imposing the political objectives of donor 
countries upon them, 

Emphasizing further the paramount im- 
portance of ensuring that food aid is provided 
in forms which are voluntary in nature and 
are consistent with the agricultural develop- 
ment plans of recipient countries with the 
ultimate aim of promoting their long-term 
development efforts and ensuring that it does 
not act as a disincentive to local production 
and cause adverse repercussions on the do- 
mestic market or international trade, in par- 
ticular of developing countries, 

Taking note with interest of the work of 
the General Assembly at its twenty-ninth 
session on the subject of strengthening the 
Office of the United Nations Disaster Relief 
Co-ordinator, In particular in relation to 
disaster preparedness and pre-disaster plan- 
ning, 


1 E/CONF.65 4, chapter 14, annex A. 
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Recognizing the need to increase the re- 
sources of the World Food Programme, so 
as to enable it to play a greater and more 
effective role in rendering development as- 
sistance to developing countries in promoting 
food security and in emergency operations, 
and also recognizing the need to increase the 
resources of UNICEF, to enable it to play a 
greater role in meeting the food needs of chil- 
dren in emergency operations, 

1. Affirms the need for contimuity of a min- 
imum level of food aid in physical terms, in 
order to insulate food aid programmes from 
the effects of excessive fluctuations in pro- 
duction and prices; 

2. Recommends that all donor countries ac- 
cept and implement the concept of forward 
planning of food aid, make all efforts to pro- 
vide commodities and/or financial assistance 
that will ensure in physical terms at least 10 
million tons of grains as food aid a year, 
starting from 1975, and also to provide ade- 
quate quantities of other food commodities; 

3. Requests that interested cereals export- 
ing and importing countries as well as 
current and potential financial contribu- 
tors meet as soon as possible to take cogni- 
zance of the needs and to consider ways and 
means to increase food availability and fi- 
nancing facilities during 1975 and 1976 for 
the affected developing countries and, In par- 
ticular, for those most seriously alfected by 
the current food problem; 

4, Urges all donor countries to (a) channel 
@ more significant proportion of food aid 
through the World Food Programme, (b) 
consider increasing progressively the grant 
component in their bilateral food aid pro- 
grammes, (c) consider contributing part of 
any food aid repayments for supplementary 
nutrition programmes and emergency relief, 
(d) provide, as appropriate, additional cash 
resources to food aid programmes for com- 
modity purchases from developing countries 
to the maximum extent possible; 

5. Recommends that the Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee of the World Food Programme, 
reconstitute as recommended in Conference 
resolution XXI on arrangements for follow- 
up action, be entrusted with the task of 
formulating proposals for more effective co- 
ordination of multilateral, bilateral and non= 
governmental food aid programmes and of 
co-ordinating emergency food aid; 

6. Recommends that Governments, where 
possible, earmark stocks or funds for meet- 
ing international emergency requirements, as 
envisaged in the proposed international Un- 
dertaking on World Food Security, and fur- 
ther recommends that international guide- 
lines for such emergency stocks be developed 
as a part of the proposed Undertaking to pro- 
vide for an effective co-ordination of emer- 
gency stocks and to ensure that food relief 
reaches the neediest and most vulnerable 
groups in developing countries; 

7. Recommends that a part of the proposed 
emergency stocks be placed at disposal of 
the World Food Programme, on a voluntary 
basis, in order to increase its capacity to 
render speedy assistance in emergency situ- 
ations. 

RESOLUTION XIX 
International trade, stabilization and agri- 
cultural adjustment 

The World Food Conference, 

Recognizing the interrelationship between 
the world food problem and international 
trade, and the role which international trade 
based on mutual and equitable benefits can 
play in solving the world food problem, th- 
cluding its development aspects, 

Bearing in mind that the instability in the 
world agricultural markets as refiected in 
excessive fluctuations of prices and the un- 
certainty about availability of agricultural 
products in world markets benefits neither 
the producer nor the consumer countries and 
has negative impacts on their economies, par- 
ticularly of developing countries, 
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Bearing in mind also that this instability 
seriously affects the planning of export op- 
portunities and of import requirements, 

Considering the need for stability in world 
markets for food, taking full account of this 
respect of the interests of developing im- 
porting countries which cannot afford high 
prices for their imports and the interests of 
developing exporting countries to bave in- 
creased access to markets for their exports 
and reca'ling in this connexion the Inter- 
national Strategy for the Second United Na- 
tions Development Decade and the United 
Nations General Assembly Programme of Ac- 
tion on the Establishment of a New Interna- 
tional Economic Order, 

Recognizing the role of on-going activities 
of UNCTAD, GATT, FAO, the International 
Wheat Council and other international or- 
ganizations which have a direct or indirect 
concern with the question of expansion and 
access to markets and pricing policy, 

Emphasizing the urgent need for food defi- 
cit developing countries to have available 
food imports at stable and reasonable prices, 

Endorsing the view that increasing inter- 
dependence of the economies, of individual 
countries necessitates a global concept of 
agricultural adjustment, 

Bearing in mind that the international 
trade of agricultural and especially food 
products has been restricted by various tar- 
iffs and non-tariff barriers as well. as by 
other restrictions which impose a heavy 
burden on the balance of payments, par- 
ticularly of developing countries and that 
these problems have been aggravated by in- 
fiation and monetary crises. 

Bearing in mind that the foreign exchange 
earnings of the majority of developing coun- 
tries are predominantly dependent on ex- 
ports of agricultural and food products and 
recognizing that the share of these develop- 
ing countries in the world agricultural ex- 
ports, already modest, is continuously de- 
clining. 

Bearing also in mind that the provision 
of agricultural inputs at reasonable and 
stable prices has a fundamental effect upon 
enhancing stability In the markets of agri- 
cultural products exported by developing 
countries, 

Underlining the importance of national 
measures such as agrarian reforms, market 
organization, deyelopment of infrastructure, 
etc., for allowing the benefit of possibilities 
created by trade expansion to accrue to the 
poorer sections of the rural population, 

1, Calls upon all Governments to co-oper- 
ate in promoting a steady and increasing 
expansion and liberalization of world trade 
with special reference to food products and 
an improvement in the welfare and living 
standards of all peoples, in particular those 
of developing countries; accordingly, re- 
quests all Governments to co-operate, inter 
alia, towards the progressive reduction or 
abolition of obstacles to trade and all dis- 
criminatory practices taking into account the 
principle of most-favored nation treatment 
as applicable In GATT and towards the im- 
provement of the international framework 
for the conduct of world trade; to these 
ends, co-ordinated efforts shall be made to 
solve in an equitable way the trade problems 
of all countries taking Into account the spe- 
cific trade problems of the developing coun- 
tries; 

2. Urges Governments to take measures 
aimed at securing additional benefits for the 
international trade of developing countries 
so as to achieve a substantial increase in 
their foreign exchange earnings, the diversi- 
fication of their exports, the acceleration of 
the rate of growth of their trade, taking into 
account their development needs, an im- 
provement in the possibilities for these 
countries to participate in the expansion of 
world trade and a balance more favorable to 
developing countries in the sharing of the 
advantages resulting from this expansion, 
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through, in the largest possible measure, a 
substantia] improvement in the conditions 
of access for the products of interest to the 
developing countries and, wherever appro- 
priate, measures designed to attain stable, 
equitable and remunerative prices particu- 
larly for rood and agricultural products; 

3. Calls upon all Governments to co-oper- 
ate in taking measures to prevent specula- 
tive practices aimed at destabilization of 
markets and attaining of extra profits; 

4, Calls upon Governments to devise in the 
appropriate organizations, effective steps for 
dealing with the problem of stabilizing world 
markets particularly for food-stuffs and 
specially through international arrangements 
aimed, inter alia, at increasing food produc- 
tion, particularly in developing countries, 
alleviating food shortages, ensuring food 
security, and promoting prices which are 
remunerative to producers and fair to con- 
sumers, and which give particular attention 
to the interests of developing countries as 
importers and exporters; 

5. Urges UNCTAD to intensify its efforts 
in considering new approaches to interna- 
tional commodity problems and policies and 
in elaborating further the proposals for an 
overall integrated programme for commodi- 
ties, with particular reference to foodstuffs 
to give priority consideration to recommen- 
dations including a time-table of work for 
appropriate action at an early date; 

6. Requests the responsible international 
bodies to give the highest possible priority 
to speed up the consultations and negotia- 
tions within agreed time limits for reaching 
agreements on reduction or elimination of 
barriers and restrictions in international 


trade and enabling substantially improved 
access of agricultural and food products of 
developing countries to the markets of de- 
veloped countries in accordance with basic 
objectives guiding the comprehensive mul- 


tilateral trade negotiations within the frame- 
work of the GATT as agreed upon in Tokyo, 
including the concept of non-reciprocity 
and of special and more favourable treat- 
ment through differential measures in fayour 
of developing countries through negotia- 
tions, where this is feasible and appropriate; 

7. Requests all developed countries to im- 
plement, improve and enlarge their schemes 
under the Generalized System of Preferences 
and to consider its extension to food and 
agricultural commodities, including those 
which are processed or semi-processed; 

8. Urges the Governments participating in 
the intensive ad hoc consultations on com- 
modities, as well as other Governments, to 
make determined efforts to achieve substan- 
tial and concrete results in the fields of ac- 
cess to markets and pricing policy and rec- 
ommends to all Governments to take con- 
crete action on proposals made in the inten- 
sive consultations which are accepted by 
them; 

9. Calls upon Governments of developed 
countries, in the determination of attitudes 
towards farm support programmes for do- 
mestic food production, to take into account 
as far as possible the interests of the food 
exporting developing countries, In order to 
avoid detrimental effects to their exports; 

10. Requests the developed countries to 
enable and facilitate to the extent possible 
the expansion of food and agricultural im- 
ports from developing countries, in competi- 
tion with domestic production, thus provid- 
ing a fair and reasonable opportunity to in- 
crease their export earnings and to allow de- 
yeloping countries which export to these de- 
veloped markets to plan their production and 
exports on a forward basis; 

11. Reaffirms the importance given by the 
member countries of the FAO to interna- 
tional agricultural adjustment and the need 
for Governments to work together toward 
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greater consistency in their national and 
regional policies bearing on future changes 
in food and agriculture; 

12, Requests that FAO take full account 
of the discussions and decisions of the World 
Food Conference in formulating and imple- 
menting the proposed strategy of the in- 
ternational agricultural adjustment; 

13. Requests the Government of devel- 
oped countries and international organiza- 
tions concerned to increase the field assist- 
ance to the developing countries in export 
promotion activities and mechanisms, and 
in training of agricultural marketing and 
trade personnel taking due account of the 
diversification process and development 
needs; 

14, Calls upon countries and organizations 
concerned to devote special attention to the 
solution of the problems facing developing 
countries in the matter of transportation of 
food stuffs; 

15. Invites the developing countries to ex- 
pand their mutual economic co-operation 
and invites the developed countries and the 
international organizations concerned to 
maintain and expand thelr support for eco- 
nomic co-operation among developing coun- 
tries; 

16. Stresses the need for measures assur- 
ing the poorer sections of the rural popula- 
tion of their share in the opportunities and 
benefits offered by trade expansion; 

17. Requests the World Food Programme 
and other international organizations con- 
cerned to give priority to the use of cash re- 
sources availiable for multilateral or bilateral 
food aid for purchases in developing coun- 
tries at competitive world market prices and 
terms; 

18. Urges the developed countries and 
other countries concerned and international 
financial institutions concerned to give 
favourable consideration to the provision of 
adequate assistance to developing countries 
in cases of balance-of-payments difficulties 
arising from fluctuations in export receipts 
or import costs, particularly with regard to 
food; 

19. Requests the Government of all coun- 
tries and international organizations con- 
cerned, when considering all the subjects 
contained in this resolution, to give the 
highest possible priority and the most fa- 
vourable terms to the least developed, land- 
locked and island developing countries and 
to developing countries most seriously al- 
fected by economic crises. 

RESOLUTION XX 
Payment of travel costs and other related ex- 
penses to representatives of national 
liberation movements 

The World Food Conference, 

Recalling resolution 1892 (LVII) of 8 Au- 
gust 1974 of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and in particular paragraph 2(d), 

Recalling further resolution XX of the 
World Population Conference, 

Decides to request the General Assembly 
to defray all travel costs and other related 
expenses of representatives of the national 
liberation movements who have participated 
in the World Food Conference. 

RESOLUTION XXI 
Expression of thanks 

The World Food Conference, 

Recognizing the gravity of the world food 
problem and national and international ef- 
forts to find adequate solutions thereof, 

Convinced that the World Food Confer- 
ence which took place at Rome from 5 to 16 
November 1974 represents a major contribu- 
tion to the efforts of the United States as 
well as the international community to find 
urgent solutions to the immediate and long- 
term problems of food shortages, hunger and 
malnutrition, 


Expresses its deep appreciation to the 
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President of the Republic of Italy, Mr. Gio- 
vanni Leone and to all the people of the Re- 
public of Italy for hosting the World Food 
Conference at Rome, and for their generous 
hospitality and great contribution to the 
successful completion of the work of the 
Conference. 
VI, FOLLOW-UP ACTION.—RESOLUTION xxi! 
Arrangements for follow-up action, including 
appropriate operational machinery on rec- 
ommendations or resolutions of the Can- 
ference 


The World Food Conference, 

Recognizing that an assurance of adequate 
world food supplies is a matter of life and 
death for millions of human beings, 

Appreciating the complex nature of the 
world food problem, which can only be solved 
through an integrated multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach within the framework of economic 
and social development as a whole, 

Considering that collective world food 
security within the framework of a world 
food policy should be promoted and its con- 
cept further defined and elaborated, so that 
it should foster the acceleration of the 
process of rural development in developing 
countries as well as ensure the improvement 
of international co-operation, 

Appreciating the need to co-ordinate and 
strengthen the work of the international 
agencies concerned, and to ensure that their 
operational activities are co-ordinated in an 
effective and integrated world food policy, 

Recognizing in particular the need for im- 
proved institutional arrangements to in- 
crease world food production, to safeguard 
world food security, to improve world food 
trade, and to ensure that timely action is 
taken to meet the threat of acute food short- 
ages or famines in the different developing 
regions, 

i. Calls upon the General Assembly to es- 
tablish a World Food Council, at the min- 
isterial or pleniopotentiary level, to function 
as an organ of the United Nations reporting 
to the General Assembly through the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to serve as a co- 
ordinating mechanism to provide over-all, 
integrated and continuing attention for the 
successful co-ordination and follow-up of 
policies concerning food production, nutri- 
tion, food security, food trade and food aid, 
as well as other related matters, by all the 
agencies of the United Nations system; 

2. Takes note of the fact that interagency 
meetings between the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and the heads of the 
specialized agencies provide an opportunity 
for considering necessary constitutional 
amendments to improve the functioning of 
the United Nations system; 

3. Requests that the present resolution be 
taken into account in such consultations 
with a view to facilitating its early imple- 
mentation; 

4. Recommends that: 

(a) The World Food Council should con- 
sist of ...members, nominated by the 
Economic and Social Council and elected by 
the General Assembly, taking into considera- 
tion balanced geographical representation. 
The Council should invite the heads of 
United Nations agencies concerned to at- 
tend its sessions; 

(b) The Council should elect its Presi- 
dent on the basis of geographical rotation 
and approve its rules of procedure. It should 
be serviced within the framework of FAO, 
with headquarters at Rome; 

(c) The Council should review periodi- 
cally major problems and policy issues affect- 
ing the world food situation, and the steps 
being proposed or taken to resolve them by 
Governments, by the United Nations sys- 


‘Adopted by the Conference at its 16th 
meeting on 16 November 1974. 
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tem and its regional organizations, and 
should further recommend remedial action 
as appropriate. The scope of the Council's 
review should extend to all aspects of world 
food problems in order to adopt an integrated 
approach towards their solution; 

(a) The Council should establish its own 
programme of action for co-ordination of 
relevant United Nations bodies and agencies. 
While doing so, it should give special atten- 
tion to the problem of the least developed 
countries and the countries most seriously 
affected; 

(e) The Council should maintain con- 
tacts with, receive reports from, give advice 
to, and make recommendations to United 
Nations bodies and agencies with regard 
to the formulation and follow-up of world 
food policies; 

(f) The Council should work in full co- 
operation with regional bodies to formulate 
and follow-up policies approved by the 
Council. Committees to be established by 
these regional bodies should be serviced by 
existing United Nations or FAO bodies in 
the region concerned; 

5. Recommends further that the FAO 
establish a Committee on World Food Se- 
curity as a standing committee of the FAO 
Council, The Committee should submit 
periodic and special reports to the World 
Food Council. The functions of the Com- 
mittee on World Food Security should in- 
clude the following: 

(a) to keep the current and prospective 
demand, supply and stock position for basic 
flood-stuffs under continuous review, in the 
context of world food security, and to dis- 
seminate timely information on develop- 
ments; 

(b) to make periodic evaluations of the 
adequacy of current and prospective stock 
levels, in aggregate, in exporting and import- 
ing countries, in order to assure a regular 
flow of supplies of basic food-stuffs to meet 
requirements in domestic and world mar- 
kets, including food aid requirements, in time 
of short crops and serious crop failure; 

(c) to review the steps taken by Govern- 
ments to implement the proposed Interna- 
tional Undertaking on World Food Security; 

(d) to recommend such short-term and 
long-term policy action as may be consid- 
ered necessary to remedy any difficulty fore- 
seen in assuring adequate cereal supplies for 
minimum world food security; 

6. Recommends further that the Inter- 
governmental Committee of the World Food 
Programme be reconstituted so as to enable 
it to help evolve and co-ordinate short-term 
and longer-term food aid policies recom- 
mended by the Conference, in addition to 
discharging its existing functions. The re- 
constituted Committee should be called, and 
function as, the Committee on Food Ald Pol- 
icies and Programmes, The Committee should 
submit periodical and special reports to the 
World Food Council. The functions of the 
Committee on Food Aid Policies and Pro- 
grammes should include the following: 

(a) to provide a forum for intergovern- 
mental consultations on national and inter- 
national food aid programmes and policies, 
with particular reference to possibilities of 
securing improved co-ordination between bi- 
lateral and multilateral food aid; 

(b) to review periodically general trends 
in food aid requirements and food aid avail- 
abilities; 

(c) to recommend to Government, through 
the World Food Council, improvements in 
food aid policies and programmes on such 
matters as programme priorities, composition 
of food aid commodities and other related 
subjects; 

7. Recommends further that the Govern- 
ing Board of the proposed International Fund 
for Agricultural Development should submit 
information periodically to the World Food 
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Council on the programmes approved by the 
Board. The Board should take into consider- 
ation the advice and recommendations of the 
Council; 

8. Recommends that the World Food Coun- 
cil should receive periodic reports from 
UNCTAD, through the Economic and Social 
Council, on the world food trade situation, 
as well as on the effective progress to in- 
crease trade lsberalization and access to in- 
ternational markets for food products ex- 
ported by developing countries. UNCTAD 
should take into consideration the advice 
and recommendations of the Council on these 
matters. The Council should also seek to ar- 
range for the receipt of relevant information 
from the GATT. In its recommendation on 
food trade matters, the Council should pay 
particular attention to the resolutions and 
recommendations of the Conference; 

9. Requests the FAO to initiate urgent 
steps, through its Commission on Fertilizers, 
for following up on Conference resolution 
...0n Fertilizers, and to take appropriate in- 
itiatives with respect to fertilizers, pesticides, 
fungicides and herbicides, working in close 
co-operation with UNIDO and IBRD, and 
other agencies. The FAO Commission on Fer- 
tilizers should submit periodic reports to the 
World Food Council, and should be guided 
by the advice and recommendations of the 
Council; 

10. Requests FAO to examine its ability 
to follow up on Conference resolution XVI 
on the Global Information System and Early- 
Warning System in Food and Agriculture, 
with a view to recommending to the FAO 
Council, at its sixty-fifth session in 1975, 
any new arrangements which may be neces- 
sary with respect to its activities in this 
field, and to initiate whatever other arrange- 
ments may be necessary to facilitate global 
coverage as called for by the above-mentioned 
resolution, drawing upon the help in this 
regard of ECOSOC, if necessary, as well as 
that of the International Wheat Council and 
other organizations, Periodic reports on prog- 
ress should be submitted to the World Food 
Council; 

11. Requests the Economic and Social 
Council to consider on an urgent basis, and 
make recommendations, whether or not re- 
arrangements in the United Nations system 
or new institutional bodies may be Justified 
in order to ensure effective follow-up on 
Conference resolution V on nutrition, exam- 
ining nutritional activities within bodies 
such as the United Nations, the specialized 
agencies, in particular FAO and WHO, UNI- 
CEF, and the World Food Programme, and 
also giving appropriate attention to nutri- 
tional programmes being conducted on a 
bilateral basis; 

12. Requests 
on International Agricultural Research 
(CGIAR) and the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee to assume leadership in following up 
on the research aspect of Conference resolu- 
tion IV on research; 

13. Requests FAO, IBRD, UNDP and other 
relevant international organizations and in- 
terested Governments to investigate the 
desirability of introducing an organizational 
approach, along the lines of the Consultative 
Group—tTechnical Advisory Committee for 
Agricultural Research, for other sectors such 
as extension, agricultural credit and rural 
development; 

14, Requests the iBRD, FAO and UNDP to 
organize a Consultative Group on Food Pro- 
duction and Investment in Developing Coun- 
tries (CGFPI), to be composed of bilateral 
and multilateral donors and representatives 
of developing countries, chosen as in the case 
of the CGIAR, to be staffed jointly by the 
IBRD, FAO and UNDP, and invites this 
Consultative Group to keep the World Food 
Council informed of its activities to in- 
crease, co-ordinate, and improve the efficien- 
cy of financial and technical assistance to 
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agricultural production in developing coun- 
tries; 

15. Recommends that the main functions 
of the CGFPI should be (a) to encourage 
a larger fiow of external resources for food 
production, (b) to improve the co-ordination 
of activities of different multilateral and bi- 
lateral donors providing financial and tech- 
nical assistance for food production and (c) 
to ensure a more effective use of available 
resources; 

16. Anticipating the possibility that such 
measures as may be agreed to provide finan- 
cial assistance to developing countries for 
procurement of food and necessary food pro- 
duction inputs, particularly fertilizers and 
pesticides, and for investment in food pro- 
duction and distribution systems, may not 
fulfill all needs, requests the Development 
Committee established by the IBRD and IMF 
to keep under consant review the adequacy 
of the external resources available for these 
purposes, especially to the less advantaged 
countries, and to consider in association 
with the CGFPI new measures which may be 
necessary to achieve the required volume of 
resources transfers. 


CONDITIONS FOR SOVIET JEWS ARE 
STILL BAD 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I was 
very pleased to learn several weeks ago 
that the long impasse between the ad- 
ministration and a large bipartisan 
majority of Congress over the Jackson 
amendment had been resolved, with the 
announcement of an agreement to end 
harrassment and allow greatly increased 
emigration for Jews and other persons 
wishing to leave the Soviet Union. Un- 
fortunately, reports which have reached 
me indicate that harrassment has not 
slackened, but has increased, in recent 
months. This underscores the impor- 
tance of vigilant observation by the 
American public, and the Congress, of 
the actual implementation of the emi- 
gration agreements, after the necessary 
legislation is passed by the United 
States. 

One very disturbing case which has 
attracted recent attention is that of Dr. 
Mikhail Shtern. In a ghastly reminder of 
the infamous ‘“Doctor’s Plot” of the late 
Stalinist era, Dr. Shtern has been ac- 
cusei of poisoning young children, a 
totally false charge. Dr. Shtern’s trial is 
scheduled to begin on December 10. It is 
hoped that the intense, worldwide out- 
cry against this miscarriage of justice 
will again delay, and perhaps nullify the 
proceedings against Dr. Shtern. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
brief article about the Shtern case which 
appeared in last Sunday’s Parade mag- 
azine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TACTICS oF THE KGB 

When Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
was last in Moscow a group of 70 Jews tried 
to have him intervene in the case of Mikhail 
Shtern, 56, head of the endocrinology de- 
partment of the Vinnitsa Hospital, in the 
Ukraine. As is usually the case, the appeal 
was made through Western correspondents, 

Last year Dr. Shtern and his family decided 
to emigrate to Israel. Immediately, the KGB 
raided his apartment, seized his papers, 
tossed him into jail on trumped-up charges 
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of bribery, then had his two sons dismissed 
from their jobs. 

When the bribery charges could not be 
proved, the police thought up new ones, 
They accused Dr. Shtern of poisoning young 
children brought to him for treatment. 
Colonel Tarnovsky, chief of the Vinnitsa 
police, canvassed the city, looking for cit- 
izens who would substantiate the charges. 
Since Shtern has been practicing medicine 
in Vinnitsa for 30 years and is well-loved and 
widely respected by the townspeople, no one 
could be found to give such evidence. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Shtern remains in the 
Vinnitsa prison, has become tubercular, will 
soon die if not released. 

Another case attracting attention in Vin- 
nitsa concerns Isaak Shkolnik, who planned 
to emigrate to Israel. Shkolnik was accused of 
being a British spy. When the Vinnitsa police 
could not prove that, they promptly changed 
their story, accused Shkolnik of being an 
Israeli spy. 

This is the sort of harassment going on all 
over the Soviet Union where there are no 
rights for dissidents and emigrants. 


Mr, TUNNEY. Mr. President, another 
case which has dragged on for 5 years is 
that of Vladimir Slepak, who is now one 
of the leaders of the Moscow Jewish com- 
munity. His suffering, and that of his 
family, is unfortunately typical of the 
policy enforced by the Soviet authorities, 
and which I hope and expect will be 
eliminated with the new agreement 

Slepak has been one of the most coura- 
geous of the dissidents in the Soviet 
Union. An electronics engineer, 48 years 
of age, with a family of five, Vladimir 
Slepak first applied for an exit visa in 
February of 1969. His wife is a physician 
specializing in roentgenology. Since ap- 
plying for a visa, Slepak has been sub- 
jected to numerous indignities typical for 
anyone voicing a desire to leave the 
Soviet Union. 

Since 1969, neither Slepak nor his wife 
nor any other member of the family has 
been able to obtain employment. Slepak 
is listed as a “parasite,” a term of Soviet 
bureaucratic jargon indicating a person 
who does not work—even if his failure to 
obtain work is official policy. For his 
“parasitism,” Slepak is repeatedly picked 
up by the police for questioning, and he 
has been in and out of jail numerous 
times. His telephone has been discon- 
nected. 

Additionally, Soviet authorities have 
told Slepak that he may not leave the 
Soviet Union because he is in possession 
of sensitve information in his field. This 
is difficult to believe since he has not 
worked in his field for 5 years, and his 
knowledge is surely now obsolete. 


CARGO PREFERENCE 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, the evi- 
dence continues to build up against H.R. 
8193. As I have from time to time re- 
ported to the Senate, there appears to be 
almost unanimity among scholars and 
other interested people that this bill, 
the Energy Transportation Security Act 
or the so-called oil cargo preference bill, 
is highly inflationary. One aspect that I 
think needs attention is that many pro- 
ponents of this legislation have tried to 
say it would help the workers of this 
country. 

I would like to quote from the letter 
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I received recently from the Secretary of 
Labor, Peter Brennan, where he points 
out that it will be the American worker 
who will suffer most from the inflation- 
ary impact of H.R. 8193: 

I share your concern over inflation. It has 
been a heavy burden to the American work- 
ers. I believe the bill will indeed mean in- 
creased costs to the American consumers, 
but since estimates of the cost of the bill 
depend on assumptions about the availability 
of and charter rates for foreign flag ships, 
it would be difficult for me to confirm the 
estimates provided you already. 

Yet, I am persuaded that any reasonable 
modification of the estimates in the en- 
closures to your letter would still leaye the 
Act with a very considerable inflationary 
potential. 


Also the Secretary of Transportation, 
Mr. Claude S. Brinegar, wrote an excel- 
lent analysis of the inflationary impact 
of this bill. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his letter and the at- 
tachment thereto be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attachment were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 

Washington, D.C., November 21, 1974. 
Hon. CARL T. CURTIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CURTIS: This is in further 
response to your letter of October 29, re- 
questing Departmental views on the infia- 
tionary potential of H.R. 8193, the Energy 
Transportation Security Act of 1974. 

This bill would require that at least 20% 
of the gross tonnage of all oil imported in 
bulk into the United States on ocean vessels 
be transported in privately owned United 
States flag commercial vessels. The amount 
required to be so carried would be increased 
to 25% after June 30, 1975, and to 30% after 
June 30, 1977, if the Secretary of Commerce 
determines prior to those effective dates that 
there will be adequate United States tonnage 
available to carry the required quantities of 
oil. 

The Department agrees with the appraisal 
of the cost of the legislation prepared by the 
Federal Energy Administration, as well as 
the analysis of the economic impact of the 
bill prepared by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce—both of which were enclosed with 
your letter. Attached is a summary of our 
views on the inflationary and other related 
consequences should H.R. 8193 become law. 

‘Thank you for the opportunity to comment 
on this legislation. It is my hope that the 
Senate will consider carefully these views 
before voting on the conference report on 
the bill. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program, there is no objection 
to the submission of this letter. 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDE S. BRINEGAR. 


DOT POSTION ON INFLATIONARY AND RELATED 
CONSEQUENCES OF H.R. 8193 
Passage of the pending oil cargo preference 
legislation would have an adverse impact on 
the U.S. economy and on U.S. foreign 
relations. 
INFLATIONARY CONSEQUENCES 
The proposed legislation would contribute 
to inflationary pressure both in the con- 
struction and operation of U.S.-flag tankers. 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION 
The current U.S. shipbuilding program 
has stretched the limits of U.S, shipyard 
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capacity in the construction of large tank- 
ers, The proposed legislation would create 
an even greater demand for such ships and 
for the steel used in their construction which 
is already in short supply. This would be 
expected to result in higher prices, thus 
contributing to inflation. 


SHIP OPERATION 


By creating a restricted market with lim- 
ited competition, U.S.-flag tanker operators 
would be able to charge very high rates for 
the carriage of oil imports, With widespread 
reports of excess capacity in -oil tankers 
throughout the world, this legislation will 
not only contribute to the excess tonnage, 
but would preclude U.S. consumers from 
taking advantage of foreign tankers at low 
rates. 

If there is no system of equalizing fuel 
costs throughout the nation, much of the 
added costs of cargo preference would be 
borne by those U.S. regions that rely heavily 
on oil imports, such as New England, the 
Middle Atlantic States, the West Coast, and 
Hawaii, and would be passed on to the 
consumer. Such an increase could be re- 
flected in the cost of aviation and automo- 
tive fuels, electricity, and heating, as well 
as in the cost of manufactured and processed 
goods. 

INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

Proponents of the legislation claim that 
cargo preference is used by many other na- 
tions, and this is certainly true. However, the 
enactment of this legislation which would 
apply U.S. cargo preference to commercial 
cargoes for the first time on a permanent 
basis, could serve as an example for foreign 
countries to increase their support for na- 
tional flag shipping through discrimination. 

Enactment of the legislation might put 
additional stress on our relations with other 
maritime nations and violate U.S. treaties 
of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation 
with more than twenty countries, 

Because higher oil costs raise the cost of 
U.S. production, passage of the legislation 
would run counter to current U.S. efforts to 
increase exports and improve our balance 
of payments posture. Furthermore, its pass- 
age would result in the creation of that type 
of trade barrier which this nation has tra- 
ditionally opposed while generally advocat- 
ing the liberalization of International com- 
merce. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, Mr. 
George M. Stafford, Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, hinted 
in a letter to me about the inflationary 
ripple effect this legislation will have on 
the economy. He said: 

Since the modes that we regulate con- 
sume substantial quantities of fuel we do 
have concern about the possibility of im- 
creased cost, For instance, trucks in this 
country consume approximately 550,000 bar- 
rels of diesel fuel daily, of which 40 per- 
cent is used by regulated trucking. Railroads 
use approximately 270,340 barrels of diesel 
fuel daily. This fuel usage data reflects an 
area of general concern over the impact of 
th proposed legislation on the modes we reg- 
ulate, inasmuch as any increase in the price 
of diesel fuel would haye a substantial im- 
pact on transportation costs, Ultimately, it 
would appear that such costs would likely 
be borne by consumers, as these additional 
costs triggered rate increase proposals .. . 
We also have concern as to what shortages 
(steel) might do to our present effort to re- 
structure and restore the rail system in the 
Northeast to an economic, efficient system. 


Mr. Beryl W. Spinkel, executive vice 
president and economist of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, said of the bili 
in his letter: 
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I am certainly of the view that this Bill 
should be defeated for the reasons pre- 
sented in the Chamber of Commerce paper. 
It would reduce the efficiency of our econ- 
omy, would add to inflationary pressures 
and would create an unfortunate precedent 
that might lead to retaliation by other coun- 
tries. I appreciate your interest in this mat- 
ter and you certainly have my wholehearted 
support and efforts to avoid the legal require- 
ments that 30% of all oil imports be car- 
ried in U.S. built tankers. 


I ask unanimous consent that both let- 
ters be printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, D.C., November 27, 1974. 
Hon, CARL T. Curtis, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CurRTIS: This responds to 
your October 29 letter and enclosures, re- 
questing my comments on the inflationary 
potential of H.R. 8193, the Energy Trans- 
portation Security Act of 1974. That bill 
would require up to 30 percent of all US. 
oil imports to be carried on U.S. built and 
registered tankers. The enclosures to your 
letter, prepared by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion, indicate that this legislation might cost 
United States citizens $25 billion to $30 bil- 
lion over the ten-year period 1975-85. 

I share your concern over inflation. It has 
been a heavy burden to the American work- 
ers. I believe the bill will indeed mean in- 
creased costs to the American consumers, but 
since estimates of the cost of the bill depend 
on assumptions about the availability of and 
charter rates for foreign flag ships, it would 
be difficult for me to confirm the estimates 
provided you already. 

Yet, I am persuaded that any reasonable 
modification of the estimates in the en- 
closures to your letter would still leave the 
Act with a very considerable inflationary 
potential. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program, there is no objection 
to the submission of this letter. 

Sincerely, 
PETER J. BRENNAN, 
Secretary of Labor. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., November 21, 1974. 
Hon, CARL T. Curtis, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CURTIS; I have your recent 
letter calling attention to the fact that the 
Senate will shortly consider the Conference 
Report on H.R. 8193, the Energy Security Act 
of 1974, and asking for my independent 
opinion on the legislation’s inflationary po- 
tential should it be enacted. 

The bill would require that by June 30, 
1977, thirty percent of all United States 
petroleum imports be transported in U.S. flag 
vessels. The Secretary of Commerce is given 
appropriate authority to administer the legis- 
lation. 

As you know, there are no provisions in the 
bill that directly affect the functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Certainly, 
we share with you your concern about the 
legislation’s possible inflationary impact. 
Statistics show that transportation prices of 
modes subject to our jurisdiction have been 
far less inflationary than the average for the 
overall economy. We feel that this, in part, 
can be explained because of our examination 
of productivity in reviewing proposed rate 
increases. 

Since the modes that we regulate consume 
substantial quantities of fuel we do have 
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concern about the possibility of increased 
cost, For instance, trucks in this country con- 
sume approximately 550,000 barrels of diesel 
fuel daily, of which 40 percent is used by 
regulated trucking. Railroads use approxi- 
mately 270,340 barrels of diesel fuel daily. 
This fuel usage data reflects an area of gen- 
eral concern over the impact of the proposed 
legislation on the modes we regulate, inas- 
much as any increase in the price of diesel 
fuel would have a substantial impact on 
transportation costs, Ultimately, it would ap- 
pear that such costs would likely be borne 
by consumers, as these additional costs trig- 
gered rate increase proposals. ... 

Finally, it is apparent that this legisla- 
tion would stimulate shipbuilding. Although 
this would provide jobs, it would exacerbate 
the current steel shortage. Domestic modes of 
transport—particularly the railroads—could 
be subject to further delays in obtaining new 
equipment. If this were to occur, it would 
hinder our present efforts to improve car serv- 
ice in the railroad industry, such as through 
the medium of the proceeding in Ex Parte No. 
241, Investigation of Adequacy of Freight Car 
Ownership, At the same time, any increases 
in steel shortages and prices generated by 
these new demands would likewise make it 
more difficult for the railroads to meet the 
needed levels of track replacement. Such ef- 
fects would be contrary to our goal to attack 
the problem of “deferred maintenance” on 
the railroads, as recently illustrated by the 
conditions that we adopted in Ex Parte No. 
305, Nationwide Increase of Ten Percent in 
Freight Rates and Charges, 1974. We also 
have concern as to what shortages might do 
to our present effort to restructure and re- 
store the rail system in the Northeast to an 
economic, efficient system. 

I trust that the above will be of some use 
to you in the Senate's deliberations on H.R. 
8193. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. STAFFORD, 
Chairman. 
HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 
Chicago, Ill., November 19, 1974. 
Hon. CARL T. CURTIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Thank you for your inquiry 
concerning the inflation impact of HR8193. 
I am sorry I have not been able to respond 
sooner due to an extended business trip. 

I am certainly of the view that this Bill 
should be defeated for the reasons presented 
in the Chamber of Commerce paper. It would 
reduce the efficiency of our economy, would 
add to inflationary pressures and would cre- 
ate an unfortunate precedent that might 
lead to retaliation by other countries. 

I appreciate your interest in this matter 
and you certainly have my wholehearted 
support and efforts to avoid the legal re- 
quirements that 30% of all oil imports be 
carried in U.S. built tankers. 

Sincerely, 
BERYL W. SPRINKEL, 
Executive Vice President. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE COMMU- 
NICATION ON U.S. POLICY TO- 
WARD CYPRUS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
October 25 I wrote to Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger to inquire about U.S. 
policy toward Cyprus and the eastern 
Mediterranean area. My inquiry fol- 
lowed the submission of a report by a 
special study mission sent to Cyprus by 
the Subcommittee on Refugees, which 
I serve as chairman. In light of the find- 
ings of the study mission, I submitted 
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to the Department of State a series of 
questions on U.S. policy toward the 
Cyprus crisis, as well as a list of recom- 
mendations prepared by the study 
mission. 

This past week I received a lengthy 
response from the Department which 
I would like, Mr. President, to share 
with my colleagues in the Senate. Re- 
grettably, the Department’s communica- 
tion raises as many questions as it 
answers. 

Particularly troubling is the Depart- 
ment’s response to my questions con- 
cerning continued U.S. military assist- 
ance to Turkey. There is evidence, Mr. 
President, that the Congress and the 
American people have once again been 
misled regarding our foreign military 
assistance program, 

Despite assurances given in Ankara 
to the Refugee Subcommittee’s study 
mission that there was no change in the 
rate of delivery of U.S. military hard- 
ware to Turkey during, or subsequent to, 
Turkey’s invasion of Cyprus—and con- 
trary to the clear signals from Congress 
against more aid to Turkey at this time, 
and the prohibitions of law—we learn 
today that the administration has actu- 
ally escalated military aid to Turkey, 
despite the lack of progress in negotia- 
tions, 

According to the Department of 
State’s figures, over $40,000,000 in mili- 
tary hardware was shipped to Turkey 
in the first quarter—July to September— 
of this fiscal year. And this is a sharp 
increase over the quarterly shipments 
earlier this year and, if the administra- 
tion has its way, the United States will 
deliver $218 million in military aid to 
Turkey, an increase of nearly $31 million 
over last year. 

And all indicators suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the heavy shipments of Amer- 
ican arms to Turkey continues today, 
despite the continued lack of progress 
in negotiations over Cyprus. The Presi- 
dent was given time by Congress to 
further negotiations. But he has used 
that time to ship more arms to Turkey, 
without any visible progress toward 
negotiations. 

The Department’s response expresses 
optimism over “moving the parties in- 
volved on Cyprus to early negotiations,” 
but other parts of their response con- 
tradicts this hope. For example, the De- 
partment clearly does not anticipate any 
early “gesture of goodwill” by Turkey 
to break the deadlock over negotiations, 
especially a gesture which would permit 
a substantial number of refugees to re- 
turn to their homes. Yet, they acknowl- 
edge that this is an “essential pre- 
requisite.” 

Mr. President, the Department’s re- 
sponse also reveals that the administra- 
tion continues to refuse to tell Congress 
and the American people whether it was 
illegal to ship military aid to Turkey fol- 
lowing its invasion of Cyprus. In response 
to my specific question as to the Depart- 
ment’s final conclusion of its review of 
the legality of U.S. military aid to 
Turkey, they write: 


After carefully weighing the legal and for- 
eign policy considerations, the Administra- 
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tion decided that it was impossible publicly 
to express a legal conclusion on the issue of 
Turkey’s eligibility for further assistance and 
sales without undermining our foreign pol- 
icy objective of persuading Turkey and 
Greece to enter into direct negotiations for 
a solution of the Cyprus problem.” (italics 
added) 


It would appear, Mr. President, that 
the Department’s refusal to state pub- 
licly its finding regarding the legality of 
military aid to Turkey, prior to the en- 
actment on October 17 of the continuing 
resolution (H.J. Res. 1167), is tacit ad- 
mission that it does in fact believe it 
was a violation of law to ship military 
hardware to Turkey after July 20. Fur- 
thermore, the Department fails to re- 
spond to my inquiry over the rate of 
delivery of U.S. military aid to Turkey 
in October and November of this year, 
after congressional action on the issue. 

Mr. President, in order to share with 
my colleagues the Department’s com- 
munication on U.S. policy toward the 
Cyprus crisis, I ask unanimous consent 
that the full text of my letter of October 
25, and the Department’s response on 
November 22, with enclosures, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and enclosures were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OCTOBER 25, 1974. 
Hon, Henry A. KISSINGER, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, there is 
continuing and, I feel, growing Congres- 
sional and public concern over the course of 
American policy towards recent developments 
on Cyprus. Of special concern to many Amer- 
icans are the refugee and related humani- 
tarian problems resulting from Turkish mili- 
tary operations on the island. 

In this connection, the Subcommittee on 
Refugees has conducted two days of hearings 
with Assistant Secretary for European Affairs 
Arthur A, Hartman, and a three member 
Study Mission, representing the Subcommit- 
tee recently traveled to the island to survey 
humanitarian needs. I have also introduced 
a foreign aid amendment, prepared in coop- 
eration with officials in the Executive Branch, 
which, among other things, would authorize 
humanitarian assistance to Cyprus. 

With the full cooperation of the Depart- 
ment, the Subcommittee’s Study Mission 
traveled to Cyprus and the Eastern Medi- 
terranean in late August and early Septem- 
ber, and recently they filed a report of their 
findings and recommendations. The report 
has been informally made available to officials 
in the Executive Branch, and some conver- 
sations haye followed between members of 
the Department's Cyprus Task Force and the 
Study Mission. The findings and recommen- 
dations focus on humanitarian issues, but 
they also include material on the broader as- 
pects of United States policy towards Cyprus. 
A copy of the recommendations is enclosed, 
and I would appreciate very much getting the 
Department’s detailed comments on the 
Study Mission’s views and suggestions, I 
would also appreciate the Department’s com- 
ment and views on the enclosed series of 
questions based on the hearings with As- 


Sistant Secretary Hartman and additional in- 
quiry of the Subcommittee, 


In light of the urgent humanitarian prob- 
lems on Cyprus, and the intense congres- 
sional and publie interest in developments 
on the island, I am extremely hopeful, Mr. 
Secretary, that the Subcommittee can antici- 
pate a response to the enclosed inquiries 
within the next ten days, Many thanks for 
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your consideration, and I look forward to 
hearing from you soon. 
Sincerely, 
EDWARD M, KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1974. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Knowing that 
you would be anxious to have a reply before 
he returns from his current trip to the 
Far East, Secretary Kissinger has asked that 
I answer the questions contained in your 
letter of October 25 concerning current U.S. 
views and policies regarding Cyprus. We had 
hoped to get a response off to you sooner. 
However, I hope you will understand that 
the fluidity of the situation, the comprehen- 
sive nature of your questions, and our de- 
sire to give as full a response as possible 
prevented us from doing so. 

The Secretary would like you to Know that 
he fully shares your concern over Cyprus— 
both as a humanitarian and political prob- 
lem. The Secretary would also like you to 
know that he is urgently concerned that 
Congress and the Administration work to- 
gether and that he stands ready to cooperate 
as fully as possible with you and your col- 
leagues. 

Should you have any further questions, 
we would be happy to answer them in- 
formally with your staff, or more formally 
through testimony before your Subcommit- 
tee on Refugees. 

Cordially, 
Linwoop HOLTON, 

Assistant Secretary for Congressional 

Relations. 


ENCLOSURE 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON U.S. PoLicy 
TOWARD Cyprus FROM CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


(1) Generally define the objectives and 
content of current United States policy 
toward Cyprus. 


Answer: ‘The United States has four prin- 
cipal objectives in Cyprus: a) to support 
the independence, sovereignty, and terri- 
torial integrity of Cyprus; b) to relieve the 
human suffering on the Island caused by 
the tragic outbreak of fighting this summer; 
c) to achieve a negotiated settlement which 
will enable all Cypriots to live in peace and 
security; and d) to remove Cyprus as an 
irritant in Greek-Turkish relations, and as 
@ source of instability in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, 

“Thousands of Cypriots have been dis- 
placed from their homes, and this means 
that we view movement on the Cyprus issue 
as much from a humanitarian as from a 
political standpoint. To meet urgent hu- 
manitarian needs, the United States has con- 
tributed over $10.5 million to the interna- 
tional relief effort (including $7.3 million 
toward the UNHCR’s $22 million appeal), has 
actively supported the UNHCR appeal by 
urging other countries to respond generously, 
and has sent disaster relief specialists to the 
field to coordinate U.S. assistance, assess re- 
lief needs on a continuing basis, and advise 
how we can most usefully be of assistance 
in the coming months. 

“Throughout the present crisis we have 
urged moderation and restraint on the par- 
ties, worked to foster a climate for negotia- 
tions, and actively supported the intercom- 
munal talks between Acting President 
Clerides and Vice President Denktash. These 
talks have achieved agreement on a number 
of important humanitarian issues and have 
established an essential framework for 
broadened discussions on a political settle- 
ment. We have also explored in detail with 
the parties directly involved ways in which 
these broader discussions might be facili- 
tated. 
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“The negotiating process has, to be sure, 
moved more slowly than we had hoped, 
Nevertheless, our efforts to advance this 
process continue. The elections in Greece 
which have given Prime Minister Caramanlis 
a substantial majority and the designation 
of yet-to-be-confirmed new goyernment in 
Ankara give promise of moving the parties 
involved on Cyprus to early negotiations.” 

(2) Apart from the Cypriot inter-com- 
munal talks between Acting President 
Clerides and Vice President Denktash, gen- 
erally define the current status of negotia- 
tions over Cyprus. 

a. Does the United States anticipate a 
resumption of the Geneva talks? Are alter- 
native formats, involving other governments 
or NATO or the United Nations, possible or 
desirable? 

Answer: “a) Our current efforts are aimed 
at facilitating broadened discussions within 
the framework of the Clerides-Denktash 
talks. We anticipate that at some stage 
Greece and Turkey will participate more di- 
rectly in the discussions, and this could of 
course inyolye a Geneva-type framework. At 
this time, however, we have no fixed ideas 
on the type of framework that would be more 
appropriate, other than our general view that 
a smaller forum involving only the parties 
directly involved is likely to be more produc- 
tive than a larger forum," 

b. In his October 14 message to Congress, 
the President stated that “the United States 
is making every effort to play a useful role 
in assisting the parties to a resolution of the 
Cyprus dispute.” Define and characterize 
these efforts and the kind of ‘useful role” 
the United States is or anticipates under- 
taking to encourage and facilitate “a resolu- 
tion of the Cyprus dispute.” 

Answer: “b) We believe we have played a 
useful supporting role in the effort to move 
the negotiating process forward. The Sec- 
retary has met with the Foreign Ministers 
of Greece, Turkey, and Cyprus, and with 
Archbishop Makarios on several occasions in 
an effort to develop a dialogue, identify 
areas of possible agreement, and sustain 
momentum toward negotiations.” 

c. In his September 26 testimony before 
the Refugee Subcommittee, Assistant Secre- 
tary Hartman repeatedly spoke of American 
efforts to find and suggest “common 
ground”, between the parties to the Cyprus 
dispute, In order to facilitate a resumption 
of negotiations. What should Congress and 
the American people understand by “com- 
mon ground”? What, in the Department's 
view, are the ingredients of this “common 
ground” in light of the Turkish occupation 
and what is the appropriate basis for 
negotiations? 

Answer: “c) The ‘common ground’ to 
which Assistant Secretary Hartman referred 
in his September 26 testimony before the 
Refugee Subcommittee is an expandable 
concept. In the early stages of the crisis, the 
only ‘common ground’ was the belief of all 
parties that the sovereignty, independence, 
and territorial integrity of Cyprus should be 
maintained and that the crisis should be 
resolved through negotiations. Now the 
common ground includes agreement by 
Greece, Turkey, and Cyprus on the Novem- 
ber 1 UN Resolution which outlines some 
of the essential subjects that will have to be 
addressed in any future negotiated agree- 
ment.” 

d. Earlier, at a news conference on 
August 19, Secretary Kissinger spoke of the 
need for Turkey “to display flexibility and 
a concern for Greek sensitivities. .. ." What 
should Congress and the American people 
understand by the need for Turkey “to dis- 
play flexibility and a concern for Greek 
sensitivities”? Does this include a “gesture 
ef goodwill” which is often mentioned in 
public debate over Cyprus, and which 
Assistant Secretary Hartman spoke of in his 
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September 26 testimony before the Refugee 
Subcommittee? And, in practical terms, 
what kinds of action by Turkey, in the De- 
partment’s view, would constitute a mean- 
ingful “gesture of goodwill"? And what are 
the possibilities for such a gesture being 
made before the end of the year? In the 
Department's view, does such a gesture re- 
quire the return of a substantial number of 
refugees to their homes? 

Answer: “d) The Secretary's August 19 
statement about the need for Turkey to 
display flexibility and a concern for Greek 
sensitivities was meant to include possible 
steps designed to advance the negotiating 
process. These steps might be made in areas 
such as refugee return, troop withdrawals, 
pullback from present lines, and the reopen- 
ing of Nicosia Airport. The parties them- 
selves must decide what steps or gestures 
are necessary and meaningful. In this regard, 
what we meant here were first steps, 
indicating an intention to negotiate rather 
than final positions to be taken in the 
negotiations. Given the uncertainties in the 
governmental situation in Turkey, it is 
dificult to estimate when some kind of 
initial steps or gestures will be made.” 

e. Also on August 19, Secretary Kissinger 
said that “we will use our influence in any 
negotiation to take into full account Greek 
honor and national dignity.” In his October 
14 message to Congress, the President also 
refers to “the honor and dignity of Greece” 
as a factor in our diplomacy toward the 
Cyprus problem. What actions or develop- 
ments, in the Department's view, would 
“take into full account Greek honor and 
national dignity’—in terms of a resumption 
of negotiations, the negotiating process, or 
a final settlement. 

Answer: “e) Only the Greek Government 
can decide what would satisfy Greek hon- 
or and dignity vis-a-vis Cyprus. We wouid 
imagine, however, that further indications 
of Turkey's good faith and progress toward 
negotiations, are essential prerequisites.” 

f. What are the Department’s views on 
what Assistant Secretary Hartman calls “the 
guarantee for the eventual outcome”, or set- 
tiement, of the Cyprus problem? 

Answer: “f) We believe that some system 
of guarantees, like those written into the 
1956-60 negotiations will probably be re- 
quired but we have no fixed views on what 
guarantees will be necessary or who the 
guarantor powers will or should be,” 

g. What are the Department’s views on 
various proposals for the neutralization and 
demilitarization of Cyprus? 

Answer: “g) The nature and size of the 
armed forces in the Republic of Cyprus are 
matters to be decided by the parties them- 
selves. 

(3.) Assess the status of Turkish military 
forces on Cyprus in terms of their numbers, 
kinds of units, equipment, maintenance 
costs, resupply, et cetera. 

Answer: “We are in the process of improv- 

our information about the size and sta- 
tus of Turkish military forces on Cyprus. Our 
best current information is that there are 
35-37,000 Turkish troops on the Island.” 

(4.) What is the Department’s assessment 
of reports that Ankara has introduced civil- 
ian administrators, laborers, and others from 
the mainland into the occupied areas of 
Cyprus? 

Answer: “Some civilian administrators, 
laborers, and others haye been sent to Cy- 
prus from the mainland, Our understand- 
ing is that most of these people have been 
assigned to the Island on a temporary basis, 
and have come without their families.” 

(5.) Assess the stability of the ceasefire 
line, and the frequency and source of cease- 
fire violations, 

Answer: “The cease-fire line has been 
stable since mid-August. There have been 
only a few brief, isolated, and militarily in- 
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significant incidents. According to the UN 
Forces in Cyprus, which investigate cach in- 
cident as part of their peace-keeping duties, 
both sides have at various times provoked 
minor infractions.” 

(6) Comment on recent reports that 
Turkey has systematically and extensively 
mined the ceasefire line on Cyprus, and has 
constructed heavy fortifications or other bar- 
riers on or behind this line. 

Answer: “The Department does not have 
precise information regarding the extent to 
which Turkey has fortified its line of control 
in the northern region of Cyprus. Construc- 
tion of some defensive fortifications has been 
reported, however.” 

(7) In the context of explaining American 
policy toward Cyprus, officials in the Execu- 
tive Branch have spoken of the need “to pro- 
tect American interests” in Turkey. Define 
these interests and their significance to our 
immediate and longer term national interest 
and security in the Eastern Mediterranean 
area, 

Answer: “The United States and Turkey 
share a common interest in preventing Soviet 
aggression and expansion southward into the 
Mediterranean. We are both NATO allies, and 
by participating in this common endeavor, 
we share basic foreign policy and defense 
goals. Through this mutuality of interest, we 
have built common defense installations, are 
granted overflight rights and port facilities. 
It is also in the U.S. interest to have a 
friendly ally control access to the Black 
Sea. We welcome continued Turkish mem- 
bership in CENTO, and Turkish assistance in 
our common efforts to combat international 
narcotics trafficking.” 

(8) In this regard, define the number, 
nature, and purposes of American military/ 
intelligence and related installations in 
Turkey. What is the number of American 
personnel maintaining and operating these 
installations? And how many of these are 
involved in intelligence operations? 

Answer: “Turkey and the U.S. maintain 
one large, two medium, and several smaller 
common defense installations In Turkey. 
There are between seven and eight thousand 
American military personnel working at these 
installations. Further questions about the 
number of U.S. personnel assigned to moni- 
toring or intelligency duties should be ad- 
dressed to the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. 

(9) Define the kinds, categories and levels 
of economic and military assistance given or 
projected to the government of Turkey for 
fiscal years 1973 through 1975. 

Answer: “The following table shows mili- 
tary and economic assistance to Turkey for 
FY 1973 through FY 1975: 


iin millions of dollars) 


Economic assistance: 
Development loans_....- 
Technical assistance... . 
Public Law 480 school 

lunch... z 
Opium agreement... - 


Total economic 


Military: 
Credit sales... ....2-.- 


t Fiscal year 1975 jerem | assistance/sales figures are fè- 
quested amounts and should not be compared with 1973 and 
1974 figures which are actual amounts disbursed. ; 

(10.) On a monthly basis since January 
1974, define the volume and kinds of Ameril- 
can military shipments to Turkey, and those 
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scheduled or projected for delivery through 
the end of the current fiscal year. 

Answer: “|Department of State estimates 
put Military Assistance Program deliveries 
for CY 1974 at $46,175,000 through Septem- 
ber. Foreign Military Sales deliveries total 
$43,409,000 during the same period, The com- 
bined total is $89,584,000.]” 

({11.) Comment on reports that American 
military equipment is being or has been, 
transferred, or sold to Turkey through third 
parties, such as Iran. 

Answer: “Except for unconfirmed reports 
that some quantity of US-manufactured 
small arms and ammunition have been sent 
to Turkey by Libya, the Department is una- 
ware of any military equipment of US origin 
having been sold or otherwise transferred ta 
Turkey by third countries. The Federal Re- 
public of Germany had until mid-1974 a 
military assistance and sales program. Simi- 
larly, we understand that the Turkish and 
Italian Governments have recently concluded 
a commercial sales agreement providing for 
Turkish purchase of Italian-made aircraft 
of US design. This transaction was arranged 
by the Governments of Turkey and Italy, 
and the US Government was informed in 
advance about the arrangement.” 

(12.) Given the Turkish invasion of Cyprus, 
what is the Department's final conclusion on 
the legality of continuing military assistance 
to Turkey, under the provisions of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended? 

Answer: “Turkey has maintained that its 
actions were justified as measures consistent 
with the UN Charter under the 1960 Treaty of 
Guaranty to which the Government of Tur- 
key, the United Kingdom, Greece and Cyprus 
are parties. It was clear that Turkey felt its 
actions were justified and necessary in light 
of the events which had transpired on Cyprus 
prior to the Turkish intervention. After care- 
fully weighing the legal and foreign policy 
considerations, the Administration decided 
that it was impossible publicly to express 
& legal conclusion on the issue of Turkey's 
eligibility for further assistance and sales 
without undermining our foreign policy ob- 
jective of persuading Turkey and Greece to 
enter into direct negotiations for a solution 
of the Cyprus problem.” 

(13.) In his September 26 testimony be- 
fore the Refugee Subcommittee, Assistant 
Secretary Hartman said: ° 

“And when I saw the Deputy [United Na- 
tions] High Commissioner [for Refugees], I 
said to him, I do not think it is realistic at 
all for you to be talking only about this 
period from September 1 through December 
31, because when you are talking to these 
governments, you cannot just come around 
to them sometime in December and say, look, 
we have a new requirement now for 1975. 
While, none of us want to give the impres- 
sion that we think this is a problem that is 
not going to be solved by negotiation, I think 
it is only wise and prudent . . . to hope for 
the best and plan for the worst.” 

Elaborate on this statement in terms of 
the Department's views, as of now, on the 
time frame for contingency planning, the 
costs involved in providing relief assistance 
to the refugees, and the level of support the 
United States is prepared to give to the 
UNHCR program. Also, in what other ways is 
the United States prepared to support re- 
habilitation and recovery efforts on Cyprus? 

Answer: “We understand that the UNHCR’s 
current $22 million appeal has been met, and 
that some of this money will be available for 
relief efforts in 1975. Additional assistance, 
however, will definitely be necessary for at 
least 6-12 months and perhaps longer. Ac- 
cordingly, we are keeping a disaster relief 


‘specialist in Cyprus to advise us of relief 


requirements on & continuing basis and AID 
is asking Congress in its budget request for 
an additional $10 million for the Cyprus 
relief effort.” 
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April-June 1974 


Viy Cost 


TURKEY 
[Dollar amounts in thousands] 
July-September 
soe 


Quan- 


tity Cost Item 


1. STATUS OF MAP DELIVERIES 


Misc boats and craft_ 
Ship cost sharing.. 
Ship spare parts... 


Total ships 


Carr pers armd full track 
Artillery SP 105 mm how... 
Artillery SP other_._......_..: 
Medium tanks.. 


Submachine guns_.........._- 
Other weapons and ordnance eqp- 
106 mm recoilless rifies 


Radio ground—Air comm eqp. 
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coms” ite July-Septembe: 
1974 April-June 1974 = 1974 P 


Quan- 


Quan- Quan- 
tity Cost tity Cost tity Cost 


Radio mbi and transprtbl eqp_.-_ 


Other communications eqp 
Communication eqp spares 


Total communications eqp 


Military bridges 

Major construction eqp items 
6 | Tractors crawler and wheeled 

Tool kits and sets... 

Fork lift trucks... 

Misc other support eap- 

Generators 30kW and larger. 

Other supplies 

POL, gases and fuels 


Total other equipment and supplies 


Repair and rehab 


Nike missiles and sup eqp _- 
Falcon missiles and sup eq 
Tow missiles and sup eqp__- 
Missile spare parts 


Total missiles... .....- 


Training 
Other services 


Other ammo and components. 


Tots! ammunition 


Tel & Tel terminal and trans eqp. 
Radios, tactical. 


Total program. 


Fighter F-4E 
Aircraft mods, AG 
Aircraft spare parts. 


Total aircraft. 


Other communications eqp 


Destroyers. 
Submarines. 

Auxiliary ocean tugs.. 
Ship spare parts. 


Radios, tactical 
Communication eqp spares 


Total communication equipment_ 


Total ships 


Carr pers armd full track.. 
Other weapons and ordnan 


Tool kits and sets 


Misc other support eqp. 
Other supplies 


Total other eqp. 


Repair and rehab. 


N ote: Totals may not add due to rounding. 


THE NEED FOR LAND USE PLANNING 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, we in 
New England are rightly proud of the 
many aspects of our region. But I think 
it fair to say that we are most proud of 
our land. No words can adequately de- 
scribe these lands; their warmth, beauty 
and tradition mean something different 
to each observer. Yet I think all would 
agree that these lands are the heart of 
New England’s heritage, the soul of New 
England’s existence. 

Now our land is threatened. The slow, 
methodical pace of development is taking 
a heavy toll. In December’s Country 
Journal, Mr. John C. Page carefully ex- 
amines this rueful course of events. And 
though his article, entitled “New Eng- 
land’s Manmade Land-Use Dilemma,” 
deals directly with our region, it speaks 
eloquently to the kinds of problems 


Supply operations 
Training and training aids 
Other services 


which face communities throughout the 
Nation. I therefore recommend it to my 
colleagues with the hope that it will 
strengthen our collective resolve to enact 
meaningful land use planning legisla- 
tion early in the 94th Congress. 

The failure of the 93d Congress to pass 
this legislation will stand as an indelible 
blemish on our record. The administra- 
tion, too, shares this shame, for its pre- 
viously stated support unfortunately 
fioundered at the key moment in last 
winter’s House debate. Meanwhile the 
toll mounts. 

Mr. President, rhetoric is the stock in 
trade of every politician. But no amount 
of rhetoric can do justice to the need for 
this Nation to care for its lands. We are 
after all the stewards of these lands; if 
we abuse them, we will suffer—so will 
our children. All of which begs the ques- 


tion: if we will not care for our lands, 
who will? 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Page’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Country Journal, December 1974] 
New ENGLAND’s MANMADE LAND-USE DILEMMA 
(By John C. Page) 

One of the characteristics of the human 
race is that we are forever trying to apply 
yesterday’s ideas or tools to today’s prob- 
lems. Nowhere is this more apparent than 
in our approach to the use of land here in 
New England. 

For a couple of centuries the value of 
land was based pretty much on what it 
would produce in the way of food and tim- 
ber. Land sold for prices that reflected these 
uses. Property taxes were levied according 
to productive capacity of the land. Although 
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there probably never was and never will be 
a time when landowners, as a whole, didn’t 
think they were overtaxed on their land, at 
least there was some logic to basing taxes 
on productive capacity. 

Then the planners began to hang up maps 
showing how the great megalopolis was 
about to engulf the coastline from Portland, 
Maine to Richmond, Virginia and stretch 
inland far enough to include most of New 
England in the checkered areas on their 
charts, Parts of New England were becoming 
very un-New Englandlike,. Pressures from the 
inner cities were forcing people out into the 
boondocks: they wanted elbow room, had 
the money, and were willing to pay for it, 
and the price they were willing to pay was 
greater than the productive capacity of the 
land. 

Now, when people started to pay more for 
land than they could hope to derive from 
it as a producer of food and fiber, the folk 
who assess taxes made note of this, The 
appetite of our society for tax money ta 
provide services is insatiable. Everybody 
wants services like better roads, better 
schools, sewer and water lines, to say nothing 
of what we call “human services programs.” 
So those who are trying to make a living 
in farming and forestry saw the property 
taxes go up on their land. Its assessment 
for tax purposes is now based on what it will 
sell for, rather than on what it will pro- 
duce. We call this “fair market value.” But 
some tax people are so obsessed with “fait 
market value” that they couldn’t possibly 
understand what “fair taxes” might he. 

The families that have farmed land and 
logged it for generations, and would like ta 
continue to do so, find themselves in a 
dilemma. How to pay property taxes on 
“fair market value” when the land itself 
won't generate enough money for the taxes? 
How to keep the land in agriculture and for- 
estry from one generation to another when 
the opportunity to cash in for a bundle is 
forever staring its owners in the face? How 
to transfer a farm or a forest to the next 
generation at a price that will permit the 
younger generation to pay for it from the 
productive capacity of the land, and still 
not be forced to sell it to pay estate taxes 
which will probably be assessed on its “fair 
market value”? 

The people who come to the country and 
pay higher prices than the productive ca- 
pacity of the land warrants are also in a di- 
lemma. They came here and paid these 
prices, presumbly, to become a part of rural 
New England—to see hillsides on which cat- 
tle are grazing, open pastures, and quaint 
little villages with the independent Yankee 
running the local store. Few of them have 
any intention of farming or of using the for- 
ests to support their investment. What they 
see increasingly, however, is the postcard 
New England that drew them here being 
eaten up by their own action and by the ac- 
tions of others who have similar desires. 

These people buy up farms at nonfarm 
prices and lament that agriculture is going 
to the dogs. Yet they can’t seem to under- 
stand that their own collective actions are 
bringing this about, These people rapidly 
become acquainted with the fair-market- 
value concept, which is the basis of the tax 
bills they receive, and they have to dig up 
the money from sources other than agricul- 
tural or forestry pursuits, or—if they can- 
not—they have to sell out. 

A lot has been said and written about land 
speculators who are interested only in buy- 
ing land, holding it long enough to escape 
taxation through the capital-gains loophole, 
and leaving with thelr pockets lined. Those 
who are trying to hang on and make a go of 
it on the land usually regard the speculator 
as the other guy, who is out to make a fast 
buck, 

To be realistic, speculators aren't always 
the other guys. Actually, anyone who has a 
clear title to a piece of land in this economic 
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climate is forced to be a speculator of sorts, 
unless he has a bankroll to pay the ever- 
increasing taxes and hold on, regardless of 
whether or not the productive capacity of 
the land will carry his investment. 

Yesterday's ideas, when applied to today’s 
realities in New England, aren’t working. 
How long will it be before we are really a 
part of the checkered area on the map of 
megalopolis? Don’t blame the speculators 
and the real estate men, who are operating 
by the rules of today’s ball game. Don’t 
blame the farmer who sells out to someone 
from “away” for two or three times what his 
son, or another aspiring farmer, can pay for 
a farm, and still operate it as a farm and pay 
for it from farming. 

Blame all of us for our unwillingness to 
face up to the situation we are in and to 
use the common-sense tools available to us. 
For too long we have looked upon the deed 
to a piece of land as a license to do as we 
damn please with it, without regard to the 
consequences to our neighbors, to our munic- 
ipalities, or to society as a whole. There is 
no felt obligation on the part of most land- 
owners to look forward a generation.or two 
and make note of the fact that we will need 
land to produce food, and forests for lumber 
and paper. We continue to build houses on 
our best flat farmland and let the hillsides— 
which would be good places for houses—grow 
up to brush. We put bulldozers to work on 
fragile uplands because they happen to be 
near ski areas and destroy land that does well 
for forestry but that creates nothing but 
problems when developed. 

We have, so far, been unwilling to commit 
our land to a use on a permanent basis that 
would tie the value of the land to that use 
and stabilize the taxes to that use. 

We have been unwilling to offer landowners 
the simple right to commit their land, or 
part of their land, to permanent agricultural 
or forest use and to be taxed accordingly. 
We have, basically, been unwilling to sepa- 
rate development rights from ownership 
rights for other uses and to tax land, accord- 
ingly, even where landowners would be will- 
ing to make such commitments, 

What we fail to realize is that when a buyer 
comes here and pays $2,000 an acre for a piece 
of land, when it may be worth $500 for farm- 
ing or $50 for forestry, he has committed his 
dollars to developing that land in order to 
come out with his economic shirt, over the 
long run. Would he pay $2,000 an acre for 
that land without the right to carve it up and 
plant houses on it? 

If a farmer wants to keep a farm or a 
forest in the family and have its value and its 
taxes—including estate taxes—set accord- 
ingly, then he should have the opportunity 
to do this. If he chooses to retain the de- 
velopment rights and the higher value that 
would accompany them, then let that value 
be the “fair market value” for taxation. 

Most states have passed some stop-gap 
laws and regulations that allow temporary 
tax relief for temporary agreements with the 
local tax authorities. But there Is no long- 
term commitment of land to any particular 
use, and ft is only a matter of time until the 
landowner gets the big offer he can't resist. 
In some states, the seller is obliged to reim- 
burse the municipality for taxes forgiven 
in prior years, but this is peanuts compared 
with the long green that the land will bring 
for development, 

It is not always high property taxes that 
force a sale, but more often the huge prices 
offered for the land. It isn’t too critical 
whether the taxes are $10 an acre per year or 
$30 an acre per year if land worth $500 for 
farming can be sold for $2,000 an acre. ‘The 
high tax may be unfair, and really too high, 
but it is not as powerful a factor in forcing 
a sale as the enormous offers that do not re- 
flect the productive capacity of the land. 

If a local town reduces taxes, thinking that 
this will prevent a change in land use and 
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keep land from passing into the hands of 
people who pay so much they have to cut it 
up and develop it, then that town is naive 
indeed. If we face the economic facts of life, 
the stabilization of land will come about 
only when land is worth as much for food 
and fiber production as it is for development. 
People are not that hungry yet, and before 
they are I fear they will be asking, “What 
happened?” Remember, New Engiand pro- 
duces only two and a half per cent of the 
food we use in the United States, and we 
could replace this much food easily from 
other parts of the country, But only if they 
don't do what we are doing here. 

People who pay the long prices aren't 
dummies. They have every intention of mak- 
ing a bundle and avoiding the payment of 
income taxes at resale time through the cap- 
ital-gains loophole, Unfortunately, however, 
what capital-gains taxes they do pay go to 
federal and state treasuries instead of to 
local treasuries, where land taxes have long 
been the major source of financing local 
needs. It would seem reasonable that taxes 
on land gains should stay on the local level, 
but locais have less than no chance of pull- 
ing this off, 

Another example of using the wrong tools 
can be observed by looking at the zoning 
ordinances and plans which towns have pre- 
pared at great expense—both in dollars and 
in the hundreds of hours of time and effort 
expended by countless enlightened citizens. 

Except in rare instances, land is not indi- 
cated on these plans as agricultural or forest 
land, but rather as “rural residential,” where 
both farming and residential development 
are allowed. Many of these plans and zoning 
ordinances are not what the people who work 
on them know is needed, but are proved by 
citizens who can be, or think they can be, 
affected and by people who make no effort to 
understand the problems of the present, to 
Say nothing of the future. 

The gist of too many of these regulations, 
which can be voted out when they don’t 
work, is that only one house can be built on 
five acres or on twenty-five acres. All New 
England needs is one house on each five 
acres. 

If we make the little checkered areas on our 
megalopolis map the right size, we can for- 
get all about sound land use and put a house 
right in the center of each little check and 
then build roads to each house, and every- 
body can be employed fixing these roads and 
keeping the snow plowed. Such zoning does 
nothing but pay lip service to agricultural 
and forestry pursuits on a long-term basis. 

Once we get a house on every five acres, it 
won't be long before the five-acre chunks 
are broken down into five one-acre chunks 
with a house planted in each of them. Then 
we really will be part of megalopolis. The 
people who come here to enjoy the New 
England countryside will find the country- 
side gone, and they will start looking for a 
new countryside to escape to. 

Our major error is in not deciding now 
which land is to be left îm forests, which 
land is to be reserved to produce food for 
our expanding population, and which land 
will be devoted to the building of houses, 
businesses, and factories—and then sticking 
with out decision. Some countries did this 
centuries ago. But this cannot and will not 
be done here if everybody has, as a part of 
ownership rights, the right to do as they 
please with their land, regardless of its effect 
on today’s and tomorrow’s society. 

There is still enough rock-ribbed Yankee 
conservatism in my veins to make me be- 
lieve that there is nothing wrong, morally 
or otherwise, with buying land at one price 
and selling it at another at a profit. But I 
cannot concoct a logical reason why only half 
of the profit in a sale should be subject to 
income taxes as a capital gain, when the 
majority of the people who earn their living 
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by the sweat of their brows are taxed on all 
they make. 

Nor do I think it prudent to destroy our 
good food-producing land or our best forest 
land, when we have plenty of other land 
suitable for developing. Since the majority 
of people alive today will live to see our 
world population climb from just under four 
billion to more than six billion people, and 
since the likelihood of increasing food pro- 
duction at the same rate is not promising, 
and since half the people in the world are 
already underfed and undernourished, we 
had better pay some attention to preserving 
our remaining productive land—which cov- 
ers only ten to twelve per cent of the earth's 
surface. If ordinary people cannot foresee the 
necessity of preserving good land for food 
production, then we'd better make it a mat- 
ter of national policy and, whenever such 
land exists earmark a reasonable amount of 
it for food production, Otherwise it may be 
too late before the need dawns on the 
average citizen. 

As a practical matter, it would be better 
and more palatable if the regulation of land 
use were to be accomplished at local levels 
where the people really know (or could find 
out if they wished) what the land is best 
suited for. Federal and state guidelines 
under which local governments could operate 
would be the best way to do it, but local 
land-use planners will have to be serious 
about using these guidelines, and the gen- 
eral public will have to support them. The 
alternative is to have hordes of federal and 
state regulators grinding up the locals be- 
tween their bureaucratic millstones. Here, 
as in any phase of governmental operations, 
the big boys will tend the sheep if the locals 
are using the haystack or simply giving lip 
service to the need for sound long-term 
land-use planning. 

Setting aside land for future use on the 
basis of its capability has to have a founda- 
tion that treats all people alike. Criteria have 
already been established for much of our 
land. The Soll Conservation Service has 
maps, and is daily making maps, that provide 
a solid, logical, and detailed survey of the 
land’s capacity for use for various purposes, 
These maps also indicate the special pre- 
cautions that must be taken to overcome 
the land's limitations if it is to be developed 
or used for any other purpose. Soils maps 
aren’t just the scribblings of bureaucrats; 
they are based upon a worldwide system of 
soils mapping which started more than 100 
years ago and has been steadily refined since. 
Soils are named, as are plants or animals in 
their kingdoms, and the basis of classifying 
soils is just as orderly, scientific, and 
repeatable as with plants or animals. 

Most folks don't understand what a good 
soils mapper can tell them about the nature 
of a soil as he walks over it and probes it 
with an augur. He can tell the origin of the 
soil. Was it laid down by a glacier, as much 
of New England was, and formed into various 
kinds of soil as a result of weather, location, 
parent material, etc., since that time? Was it 
deposited by running water, as in the case of 
the so-called bottom lands along our 
streams? If it was, the severity and frequency 
of flooding can be estimated from its present 
nature. Was it deposited by still water as 
much of the Champlain Valley was, when 
Lake Champlain was much larger? And if 
so, what is the drainage pattern, where is 
the hardpan, the water table from acre to 
acre? Was it laid down by wind as some of 
our Great Plains soils were—deep soils blown 
in by prevailing westerly winds, which 
stripped other lands of their topsoil? Was it 
formed in place, as are many of our southern 
and tropical soils, and then simply weath- 
ered to varying degrees over the centuries? 

A good soils man can look at the color of 
subsoils and see whether the land has a fluc- 
tuating water table. (Soils in this part of the 
world tend to show a mottling of gray and 
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red in varying degrees, depending on how 
much of the time they are water-logged.) He 
can feel the texture of soil, and see how it 
ranges all the way from overdrained, gravels 
and sands to the impermeable clays. He can 
measure the slopes, determine the degree of 
erosion that has occurred, and interpret the 
effect this will have if the land is used for 
farming or for building purposes. He can lo- 
cate the shallow or bedrock soils, and map 
those that contain the New England “jewels” 
from which stone walls are made. He can by 
observation and simple tests tell what the 
parent material of the soil was—whether, for 
instance, it is of granite origin, as are the 
soils of the Green Mountains and the Berk- 
shires, or whether it has a limestone infiu- 
ence from the Taconic range. 

Combinations of these and other factors 
tend to give a soil an identity. Soils which 
are alike and were developed under the same 
conditions are given a name, In a glaciated 
area like New England there are hundreds 
of variations of these ‘actors and hundreds 
of soil names and sub-names, At first, the 
world's solls were named for the place where 
they were first found and identified, such as 
Copake (New York), Panton (Vermont), 
Hadley (Massachusetts), Merrimack (New 
Hampshire), and so on, all over the coun- 
try. About two decades ago the soils men 
of the world got together in Belgium and 
subsequently worked for years to develop a 
worldwide system of naming soils that is 
known as the Seventh Approximation System. 
The nomenclature system is still being re- 
fined, and there is a slot in it for all the 
soils that formerly had location names. 

The advantage of the new system is that 
the same soils, wherever they are located in 
the world, mean the same thing to a soils 
scientist from Russia (where soils classifica- 
tion originated over a century ago) as they 
do to a soils scientist from New Hampshire 
or Brazil. 

This system does nothing to lessen or in- 
crease what a scientist already knows about 
the capability of the soil, but it does allow 
him to describe soil he finds in a given lo- 
cation by the same name it has elsewhere. At 
present, each soil has a range of capability 
for various purposes, as for example, the 
ability to absorb effluent from a septic tank, 
As time goes on and as the nomenclature 
system is refined, these ranges can be nar- 
rowed more precisely than is possible at 
present. 

Some of the locals and the people who 
want to use land only as a commodity to 
make a profit on will note, in looking at 
these soils maps, that their land is in a 
flood plain and will eventually be under 
water. Or they find that the soil is too heavy 
or too close to the water table to take sewage; 
or that the ledge is too close to the surface 
for their purposes; or that the surface of the 
land is fine but that the cellar hole of a house 
built there would be in a swamp. These peo- 
ple don’t think much of soils maps because 
they interfere with their plans to strike it 
rich, regardiess of the consequences on fu- 
ture owners and the neighborhood, and on 
municipalities that have to build flood walls, 
sewer lines, and roads to make up for the 
shortcomings of the land's capability after 
the fellow who developed it is basking in the 
Florida sunshine or doing some more de- 
veloping somewhere else. 

There is nothing wrong with carving up 
land for homesites. People do have to have a 
place to live. But there is something wrong 
with carving up land that isn’t capable of 
supporting a new use. There is something 
wrong with carving up land and burdening 
the other people in a municipality with pay- 
ing for services necessary to overcome the 
shortcomings of the land’s capability. There 
is something very wrong with carving up 
good productive fields, which we will most 
certainly need to feed future generations, 
when there is other land more suitable for 
development. 
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And there is something very wrong with 
land on the basis of what it will 
bring, rather than on what it will produce. 
Unless we make a commitment to how land 
is to be used—a long-term commitment—I 
fear that. we cannot do a fair job of taxing 
property. Much farm and forest land has 
the capability for high-value development, 
but at the same time it is being used and 
should be used for the production of food 
and fiber. 

When a taxing system puts an unsupport- 
able burden on an owner who has no inten- 
tion of developing his land, forcing him to 
sell out to somebody who has to carve it 
up to get out of it economically—there is 
something wrong with that, too, Saddest of 
all is the destruction of a farm business that 
might otherwise support families for gen- 
erations to come, 

If we continue our present helterskelter, 
wheeling-dealing land-use pattern, I fear 
that we will soon have no place to hunt deer, 
no place to raise our food, no place to take 
& walk without stumbling over the folks who 
abide in the next house in the next little 
square on our megalopolitan map. 

Land-use planning and a willingness to 
accept and generally stick with it is the only 
way I can see to keep what's left of New 
England, New England-like. In fact, it is al- 
ready too late to correct many of the mis- 
takes we have made and are making. When 
I see God's name in ink on a deed, then I'll 
go along with what some people think are 
God-given rights to do as they please with 
the land, regardless of its effect on everybody 
else. I see some hope in the newer breed of 
land developers who are sensitive to the ef- 
fect of their own actions on society, I see 
some hope in the increasing awareness by 
landowners and the general public of the im- 
portance of using land according to its ca- 
pability and its effect on today's society and 
on future generations. But I am not hopeful 
that New England people as a whole will 
respond to the need before the situation is 
irreversible. 

Perhaps we are to busy digging up tax 
money to pay for our past follies to look 
ahead to even more troubled times. Perhaps 
each of us should ask whether our children 
and grandchildren really want us to leave 
them a fat trust fund we make from turning 
our land over to the megalopolis makers, or 
whether they want a decent New England to 
live in and to leave to their own children. 

We might all remember the story of the 
man who was told that the land he paid 
$5,000 for a decade ago would now bring 
$50,000. He told the real estate agent that, 
in this case, he didn’t figure money was a 
bani! good investment and that he'd keep his 
and. 


LEGAL RESEARCH AND SERVICES 
FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Aging and the chairman of the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Representation of Citi- 
zen Interests, I have been deeply con- 
cerned about the pressing need to 
strengthen legal representation for the 
elderly. 

In far too many cases today older 
Americans are forced to fend for them- 
selves when confronted with a legal prob- 
lem, whether it involves litigation, plan- 
ning their personal affairs, or just 
understanding the technical aspects of 
Federal programs. 

Yet, the elderly’s need for competent 
legal representation is perhaps more in- 
tense than for any other age group. 

Upon reaching retirement age older 
Americans become increasingly involved 
with a wide range of Federal programs, 
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such as social security, medicare, rail- 
road retirement, medicaid, VA pension 
benefits, supplemental security income, 
food stamps, and others. 

Quite frequently, these programs are 
expressed in rather technical and com- 
plicated language, which is not always 
readily understandable by the layman. 

However, the availability of competent 
counsel—whether it be a trained lawyer 
or a paralegal for nontechnical issues— 
is indispensable for responding to the 
legal problems now confronting the 
elderly. 

These points were mad2 very convinc- 
ingly during a hearing which I conducted 
last June in Los Angeles on “Improving 
Legal Representation for Older Ameri- 
cans.” 

In addition, the hearing record pro- 
vided a blueprint for action on several 
fronts. 

One immediate priority area is to ex- 
pand legal representation under the 
Older Americans Act. 

In this regard, the legal research and 
services for the elderly program, which 
is sponsored by the National Council on 
Senior Citizens, has undertaken many 
worthwhile and positive actions on be- 
half of the elderly. 

A recent article by Mr. David Marlin, 
the director for LRSE, describes some of 
these activities in a clear and concise 
manner. Additionally, Mr. Marlin focuses 
on several key needs for strengthening 
legal representation for older Americans. 

Mr. President, I commend the article 
in “Aging” magazine—entitled ‘“AoA- 


Funded Unit Provides Research, Legal 


Services for Elderly’—to my colleagues, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AOA-FuNDED UNIT PROVIDES RESEARCH, LEGAL 
SERVICE FoR ELDERLY 


(By David H. Marlin) 


Are State agencies on aging able to obtain 
legal advice on State legislative needs of 
older persons, or on how to structure their 
programs to comply with existing law, or 
in the delivery of legal services to elderly 
individuals or groups? 

Do area agencies have the services of law- 
yers to provide sitilar adyice and counsel 
on the area and local levels? 

Do private social service agencies who serve 
older persons, and do organizations of the 
elderly themselves, have attorneys to advise 
them and represent their interests? 

And are lawyers from the private and pub- 
lic bar, law professors, and law students 
aware of their op ortunities to advance the 
interests of the elderly and, as a result, the 
communities where they live? 

These questions have received serious con- 
sideration by the Administration on Aging 
and resulted in a pilot Model Project grant 
last December to the National Council of 
Senior Citizens to develop legal resources for 
older persons in the Mid-Atlantic Region. 

The project, operated by Legal Research 
and Services for the Elderly under my direc- 
tion, is active in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia. Its objective is cooperation be- 
tween the legal and the aging professions. 

Legal Research and Services for the Elderly 
pioneered in identifying the legal problems 
of older persons with an Office of Economic 
Opportunity research-demonstration grant in 
1968. Twelve pilot projects were created to 
research legal issues, deliver legal services, 
and provide model forms and materials for 
lawyers, legislators, and senior citizens. 
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Under the AoA grant, LRSE has contracted 
for legal research with three law schools: 
University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Maryland, and George Washington Univer- 
sity. Law students, with faculty supervision, 
are looking at problems of SSI, probate re- 
form, protective services, condominium con- 
versions, domiciliary care, property tax relief, 
and consumer protections. 

In Pennsylvania, at the request of the State 
Commissioner on Aging, LRSE has drafted a 
bill defining the functions and responsibili- 
ties of the State and area agencies on aging. 

The Older Pennsylvanians Act also proposes 
& strong statewide citizens council to advise 
the Pennsylvania Commissioner on Aging and 
conduct oversight hearings on State activi- 
ties. The bill has been forwarded to the Com- 
missioner for review. Public hearings are ex- 
pected this fall. 

LRSE is also preparing for the Pennsyl- 
vania Commissioner proposed stat.tes to 
regulate personal, foster, and boarding home 
care and to provide legal authority and pro- 
tections for conservatorships and guardian- 
ships. 

Staff of LRSE also have met with area 
agency on aging directors of Pittsburgh, 
Wilkes-Barre, Allentown, Monessen, and sev- 
eral other Pennsylvania communities to dis- 
cuss legal programs for their areas. 

A broad range of legislative proposals is 
being prepared for the Maryland Commission 
on Aging for its submission to the Maryland 
General Assembly. Among the issues are hear- 
ing aid reform, protective services, and con- 
dominium conversion control. 

LRSE also has assisted two community or- 
ganizations in Maryland with legal service 
projects, 

The Waxter Senior Citizens Center in Bal- 
timore (Aging, June—July '74, p. 6) has pro- 
posed the addition of legal sevices to its other 
social services available at the Center and 
has requested the University of Baltimore 
Law School to supply students under the 
Supervision of a professor. 

The program, if funded, would also conduct 
seminars on legal education. LRSE has. as- 
sisted in the negotiations and provided infor- 
mation on similar projects elsewhere. 

“Busing for United Seniors,” an elderly ac- 
tivist group in Prince Georges County, Mary- 
land, contacted LRSE for advice in establish- 
ing a health clinic. Assistance was provided 
in leasing the facility, in negotiating with the 
the county hospital and public health depart- 
ment, and in enlisting support of the county 
medical society. The clinic now provides full 
diagnostic services 3 days a week and is 
staffed by doctors and nurses, 

LRSE has consulted with the Montgomery 
County Commission on Aging on condomin- 
ium conversions, and with the Legal Aid Bu- 
reau of Baltimore that operates a Title III 
legal project and is preparing training mate- 
rials for paralegals and professionals in aging. 

LRSE is drafting a manual which spells 
out what kind of legal issues affect older 
persons, and most importantly, how attor- 
neys can be helpful. 

This manual will be made available to pri- 
vate and public groups at their request. The 
manual describes the relevant legal issues, 
discusses the roles that government agencies, 
lawyers, community organizations, social 
service groups, and professionals in the field 
of aging play in serving the needs of the 
elderly, and offers numerous options in select- 
ing and organizing legal projects for senior 
citizens. 

In response to requests from Virginia, LRSE 
has recently expanded its focus to include 
that State. Activities there are still develop- 
ing. 

Working at the local level, LRSE has as- 
sisted the Arlington, Va. Commission on Ag- 
ing and the newly funded County Legal Aid 
Society in planning legal services for the el- 
derly. LRSE attorneys advised on placement 
of attorneys, outreach to elderly clients, ef- 
fective use of paralegals, senior representa- 
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tion on the board of directors, and substan- 
tive legal issues affecting the aged. 

LRSE is currently planning to expand its 
assistance with legal projects to the entire 
Northern Virginia area working through the 
Area Agency for Northern Virginia and the 
Northern Virginia Federation of Senior Citi- 
zens. 

On the State level; LRSE maintains com- 
munication with the Virginia Legislative 
Study Commission on Needs of the Elderly. 
This commission will issue a report and leg- 
islative recommendations early next year. 
At that time LRSE’s expertise in drafting 
State legislation affecting the elderly will be 
available to assist. LRSE has initiated con- 
tact with Virginia’s new Office on Aging. 
Their attorneys hope to begin visiting Vir- 
ginia’s area agencies in early fall. 

LRSE publishes a quarterly newsletter de- 
tailing its activities, which can be obtained 
by writing to LRSE, 1511 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 


FOOD STAMP CUTBACK: AN UNWISE 
DECISION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
decision by this administration, reiter- 
ated last night by the President in his 
nationally televised newscast, to cut the 
budget for the food stamp program by 
increasing the cost to recipients will dis- 
may many who depend on this program 
to make ends meet. 

Indeed, it is dismaying to many of us 
in the Congress who have sought over 
the years to advance this Nation’s com- 
mitment to end hunger in America, once 
and for all. The President’s decision 
strikes me as a first serious step back- 
ward in the effort to meet this commit- 
ment. 

More than 4 years ago, President Ford's 
predecessor sent a message to Congress 
pledging to put an end to hunger in 
America for all time. Apparently, Presi- 
dent Ford has decided that this great and 
compassionate Nation can no longer af- 
ford to keep that promise. 

There are many ways to fight inflation 
in this country that make economic and 
social sense. But cutting the food stamp 
program now and risking increased hun- 
ger in thousands of American families 
makes no sense at all. 

It makes even less sense when you look 
at who will be hurt first and hardest by 
these cuts. The proposal to cut the food 
stamps by $325 million hits hardest those 
least capable of coping with inflation— 
the elderly, and the poorest of the poor, 

The President said at his press confer- 
ence last night that his budget cutting 
means some Americans will have to pay 
“slightly more” for food stamps. But the 
facts show that 95 percent of the 14 mil- 
lion Americans now using the stamps 
will have to pay more, causing many to 
drop out of the program. 

Under the proposal, the cost of stamps 
will increase 100 percent or more to many 
recipients, and elderly participants who 
receive SSI will no longer find any in- 
centive to stand in the long food stamp 
certification lines. For example, an SSI 
recipient who receives $146 per month 
will pay on January 1, $30, 20 percent of 
their income for $46 in stamps. On March 
1, under the President’s proposal that 
same person will pay $43 for the same 
amount of stamps, or 30 percent of their 
income. 

The budget cutting comes at a time 
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when the Nation’s economic picture is 
dark. Estimates of unemployment in 1975 
have risen, even from conservative ex- 
perts, to 8 and 9 percent. Food prices 
in 1975, according to respected analysts, 
could rise another 15 to 20 percent. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
said yesterday that grain again will be 
in short supply next year, meaning more 
increases, and increases that will hit es- 
pecially hard at those at the bottom of 
the economic ladder who are already eat- 
ing plenty of cereal, beans, and rice. 

In this time, the administration should 
be employing the food stamp program 
to act as a cushion for American workers 
and those who have helped build Amer- 
ica, but are now out of the workforce 
because of age or disability. Instead, the 
administration is moving to take away 
protection in the most basic area of hu- 
man need—food. 

I intend to introduce legislation im- 
mediately after the convening of the 
next Congress to prevent the President 
from taking this action. At a time of 
great inflation, fears of another bad crop 
year, and rising unemployment, we 
should be increasing food stamp assist- 
ance, not cutting back. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table showing the comparative costs to 
recipients of food stamps under the pres- 
ent program and with the President’s 
proposed increases. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


FOOD STAMP. COST CHANGES UNDER THE FORD PLAN 


stamp 
Household allot- 
size 


price. price (percent) 


TRANSCRIPT OF MARTIN 
AGRONSKY SHOW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Monday, November 18, I was 
interviewed on Evening Edition, a 30- 
minute public affairs program on the 
Eastern Education Television Network. 
The interview was conducted by the pro- 
gram’s host, Martin Agronsky, and John 
Hall, Washington correspondent for the 
Hearst newspapers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE MARTIN AGRONSKY SHOW 

MARTIN Acronsxy, Senator, you have con- 
cluded in the Rules Committee now the in- 
quiry into the possibility of confirming the 
nomination of Nelson Rockefeller as Vice 
President. What is your conclusion? Yours 
personally. 

ROBERT C. Bygd: Well, may I say that I 
still have some doubts in my own mind. 
I’ve said from time to time, in a hypotheti- 
cal situation, that if I had to vote today, 
T would resolve those doubts in favor of the 
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nominee; but this doesn’t mean that I am 
committed to vote for it, for the nomina- 
tion. I still may vote against it. I want to 
reflect further on it. I also want to go over 
the transcript—and even though the nom- 
ination will be ready for Senate action 
around the first of December—again in my 
own mind and more and more coming 
around to the view point—as I think about 
it, that the Senate really ought not vote 
finally on that nomination until the House 
Judiciary Committee has completed its 
hearings. I would hasten to say, however, 
that, in that event, I would hope that the 
House would complete its action and the 
Senate its action before the Congress ad- 
journs. 

AGRONSKY. Before this Session is over? 

Byrrp. Yes. 


JOHN Harr. Senator, what is it that 
bothers you most out of the hearings? Is it 
his penchant for giving away money? Is it 
the book? Or is it just his enormous wealth 
and how he might use it as Vice President? 

Byrrp. There are a number of things that 
trouble me. As to the book, that in itself 
would not cause me to vote against Mr. 
Rockefeller. He made a mistake; he said he 
made a mistake; and although some of the 
circumstances in connection with the pub- 
lication of that book and the revelation of 
the facts afterward are reminiscent—as I 
said during the hearings—the dirty tricks of 
the “Nixon era’”—and also the coverups of 
that—— 

AGRONSKY. .. . and the laundered money. 

ByrD. Yes, and the laundered money, But 
that in itself now that he has said he made 
a mistake. After all, when a man makes a 
mistake, all he can do is say that he made 
a mistake and apologize for it. So, I would 
not vote against him wholly on that account 
but that’s Just one thing. The various gifts 
and loans, the thing that troubles me there 
is the possible mis-use of money, either in- 
tentionally or unintentionally, consciously 
or subconsciously—which at least leaves the 
impression, or could leave the impression, 
that money is being used to affect the opera- 
tions of the government. And, in this way, 
I think it undermines the integrity of gov- 
ernment. Here, again one can’t be absolutely 
sure that any laws were violated, but, there 
is a curious pattern in connection with these 
various loans and gifts—so curious as not to 
be coincidental, which leaves the impres- 
sion that in each case, the laws—either the 
tipping statute or the bribery statute of New 
York—were kept fully in mind so that in 
every case a crucial element, in one or the 
other by the laws was, almost at least, always 
absent. So it does leave the impression that 
the explanation that these were given on the 
basis of friendship, love and affection was 
always said and done with the laws and the 
sanctions of the laws in mind. This is not 
to gainsay that the explanations could not 
have been feasible and factual, but it still 
leaves the suspicion. 

AGRONSKY. You know Senator, let me put 
it this way, you feel then that in relation to 
the gifts specifically, that somehow or other 
Mr. Rockefeller was always sailing close to 
the wind legally, and the residue of that 
doubt in your mind is a feeling whether 
ethically his explanation should be accepted. 
Is that a fair way to put it? 

Byrp. It is. I am not saying that his mo- 
tives were not the best. I don’t put myself in 
the position of a jury to determine whether 
or not a law has been violated. But, there is 
not only the legal consideration; there is 
also the ethical consideration and this is 
‘the nagging question that continues to 
bother me. 

AGRONSKY. You haven’t resolved yet? 

Brrp. No. The overall question, is the 
question that I put on the first day of the 
hearings, some time ago, when I brought up 
the question of tying the power of vast 
wealth with the great power of high public 
office, and whether or not a person in that 
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position could really relate to the man in 
the street; whether or not he could really, 
after living in this enylronment of inherited 
wealth that has come up through genera- 
tions, whether he really can differentiate 
between the interests of the country and the 
interests of big wealth. 

Hatt. Why would the committee not in- 
quire into his vast wealth? It went into his 
personal holdings but not those of his fam- 
ily, his connections with oil and the possible 
conflicts of interests he might encounter 
there. 

Brrv. Well, I think that there is only so 
much of questioning and investigating a 
committee can do. I think that it has done 
its job well, I think that the context of the 
overall question that I put—and which Mr. 
Rockefeller in his re-appearance before the 
committee last week, in his prepared state- 
ment, focused on again, he had come around 
to the realization that this great wealth is 
really not a myth and that it did pose a 
serious question. 

AGRONSKY. Do you feel, Senator, you know 
you get into an area there that is difficult 
to be specific, but here we have Nelson 
Rockefeller responding once to reporters’ 
question about giving away these large sums 
of money, saying that $10 to him, or 
that, giving away a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to him, was like someone else giving 
away $10. Now, the mind ` boggles 
really at a man to whom 10 bucks is the 
same as a hundred thousand dollars because 
apparently he has limitless, boundless 
wealth. And one wonders in that connec- 
tion—I want to carry a step further—wheth- 
era man with that kind of background, that 
kind of upbringing, that kind of mental 
process, is really the man you want sitting 
in that traditional heartbeat away from the 
President. As a President how would such 
a man function? He is totally incapable— 
that is not meant even as a criticism but 
by virtue of an accident of birth—totally 
incapable of ever associating himself with 
the concerns and the feelings of the average 
human being. 

ByrD. This. is one of the things that 
troubles all of us, Even though it may seem 
only like a 10 dollar gift to him, ít is still a 
hundred thousand dollars gift to the other 
fellow—to the recipient. And I think it would 
be difficult for the impact to be lost on him 
as he goes about making his decisions that 
affect the public interest. On the other side 
of the equation, I think we have to remember 
that Mr. Rockefeller is a man of tremendous 
capacity and ability and much experience in 
governing, and he is the President’s nominee, 
The country needs a Vice President. So, these 
are the troublesome questions on both sides 
that have to be weighed, 

Hatt, Isn’t this the kind of thing that the 
25th amendment contemplates—that you are 
to examine in that Committee a man’s 
wealth? 

Byrn. I don’t think that we can avoid 
examining this in connection with a man 
like Mr. Rockefeller. Handling a nomination 
of a man like Mr. Ford is much more simple 
than dealing with the nomination of a man 
like Nelson Rockefeller. He is a unique man, 
and in connection with this conflict of Inter- 
est which is always haunting us, as we con- 
sider this nomination, take for example the 
vast Rockefeller interests and holdings in 
Latin America, Centrai America, and South 
America, one wonders whether or not those 
interests might subconsclously have some in- 
fluence upon the formulation of our foreign 
policy if the nominee were to become Vice 
President and if under the 25th amendment 
process he ultimately became President, as 
Mr. Ford did. Then there is another side to 
that colin: How will the people in Latin 
America, and South America view our foreign 
policy, as they look at the holdings and the 
publicly visible Rockefeller interests in those 
areas? Will they view the operation of those 
businesses as a manifestation of the foreign 
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policy of the United States? So, here is where 
Im concerned about conflict of interest. 
Whereas the man may have the best of in- 
tentions, I’m afraid that these problems will 
be unavoidable. 

Hatt. Then why is it that you recom- 
mended him to President Ford? 

Byrrp. Well, there are two reasons, first he 
asked me; I didn’t advance the recommenda- 
tion yoluntarily. 

AGRONSKY. He asked you to recommend & 
man or he asked you whether you would ap- 
prove of Rockefeller? 

Bygd. No. He called me on the telephone, 
and he said I just want you to know that if 
you have any suggestions as to a nominee, 
or as to a number of persons for the Vice 
Presidency I'd like to have you write them 
down. I said that I can give you the only sug- 
gestion I have, I can give it to you now—it’s 
Nelson Rockefeller, and the reason I say that 
is because he is a man of ability and great 
capacity and experience in governing and I 
said I think that is what is needed now. That 
was the sum and substance of it. 

Acronsky. That was off the cuff really 
and— 

BYRD. Yes. 

AGRONSKY. You really hadn't had an op- 
portunity to think it through, and since you 
have thought it through now, you do have 
doubts and some misgivings obviously. 

Byrp. Still have doubts and misgivings; 
yet, I can’t gainsay those facts which I 
iterated to the President, Mr. Rockefeller is 
@ man who has all of these talents, and they 
are needed in this government. That kind 
of competence is needed in our government 
today, as it has never been before, but there 
is the other side of the equation that is 
troublesome, and at some point we are going 
to get down and weigh these and resolve 
some of our doubts. Some of them I could 
resolve readily in his favor—for example, the 
book and the coverup. It was a sordid epi- 
sode; one that was very regrettable, but that 
in itself would not cause me to vote against 
him. 

AGRONSKY, You don’t think that his con- 
duct in that is a disqualification? 

Byrrp. I don’t think that, in itself, would 
be. 
AGRONSKY. Let me point out to you, that— 
we keep skirting around is—when you come 
to it, it is an interesting point. Don’t you 
find a very fundamental irony in the fact 
that in our kind of a system, a capitalistic 
system in which we believe in free enter- 
prise and in which we discover, in a situa- 
tion like this, can be regarded perhaps as a 
disqualification for high office. 

Byrrp. Well, there are problems and ques- 
tions that arise from the possession of this 
tremendous wealth. It is just beyond the 
comprehension of people like myself and 
beyond the comprehension of many multi- 
millionaires, I'm sure, this kind of wealth 
that we are talking about here, and it goes 
beyond Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller himself, as you pointed out. It’s just 
overwhelming, and it does pose very serious, 
very serious questions, that continue to 
trouble me. Here is a man of great charm. 
He comes into the committee shaking hands, 
and charming everybody—a tremendous per- 
sonality, and a man of tremendous talents 
and capacity to bring other talent in—and 
in connection with gifts and loans, that was 
one way of bringing them in. That's a dis- 
couraging side of this business of recruiting 
talent, but its hard to—I think that those of 
us on the committee, it was our business not 
to regard the charm and his personality but 
to try to get to some of these troublesome 
questions, and some of them I don’t think 
can be answered. 

HALL. Senator, you sound like you’d be 
happy if the President would withdraw the 
nomination; at least now you are talking 
about the reservations and also speaking of 
the delay until December or until the House 
Judiciary Committee votes. 
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Brrp. I'm not advocating delay by the Con- 
gress, but I think that the Senate—this is 
my own personal view point only, and I've 
only reached it after reflecting upon it more 
and more—I think the Senate would be well 
advised to wait until the House Judiciary 
Committee has completed its hearings. That 
committee will have the benefit of all the 
work we've done, plus the additional work 
that its investigators and its members will 
be able to accomplish. But certainly I don’t 
want to see this nomination put over till 
next year. 

AGronsky. Senator, two questions, I want 
to follow up John’s question. Do you think 
that the President would be well-advised to 
reconsider his nomination? 

Byrp. No, I don’t at this point, I don’t. I 
think that he has presented the nomination, 
and I think we ought to complete the job. I 
don’t think we ought to act with haste—but 
with fairness. Because after all, we are stand- 
ing in the place of 140 million American 
voters and 210 million American people as 
we carry out our functions under the 25th 
amendment. And it’s a tremendous respon- 
sibility, and I don’t mind telling you that I 
view it with some dread—this business of 
making this decision, in the stead of the 
American people. 

AGRONSKyY. Senator, have you ever had the 
opportunity to talk to the President again 
since the hearings began? 

Byrp. No I have not. I don’t know of any- 
thing I could say that would bear upon this, 
that would be pertainent or important. 

AGRONSKY. Let’s carry it back to the 25th 
amendment again, talking about ironies, and 
this thing is just full of them. We now have 
a President who clearly, it is most unlikely, 
would, under any circumstances in a party 
convention have been nominated for the 
Presidency by his party. 

Byrop. He was never even considered. 

AGRONSKY. Never even considered. We now 
have in Mr, Rockefeller a man who tried and 
failed on 3 occasions—— 

Byrap. To get the nomination of his party. 

Acronsky. Correct. Don’t we have to start 
wondering how well the 25th amendment 
works; shouldn’t we perhaps seek another 
method? 

Byrrp. I think it worked very well in the 
case of Mr. Ford. But since he has become 
President—he has no national constituency; 
he wasn't selected by the American people; 
he wasn't even selected by his own party— 
then he appoints someone else. So here, what 
we have are the two top officers, the two top 
individuals in our government who will have 
been voted on and elected py 535 members of 
Congress—not by the American people. This 
does—— 

AGRONSKY. It bothers you. 

Byrp. It does, and I think that the 25th 
amendment certainly ought to be reexam-~ 
ined. I don't have any proposal at the mo- 
ment but, I think with this experience in 
mind we're in a better position to study that 
amendment and to make suggestions as to 
its modification. 

AGRONSKY. What about the idea of a special 
election in a circumstance such as this? Sup- 
pose, for example, instead of the 25th amend- 
ment we had a system whereby, we could 
have immediately a special election in which 
the country, in effect, would take on the role 
of the Congress, and it could confirm a man 
proposed by the President to succeed to the 
Vice Presidency. 

Byep. I think there certainly should be 
consideration given to a special election 
under certain circumstances—depending 
upon the timing at which the vacancy oc- 
curred. 

AGRONSKY. Well let’s take the timing that 
the vacancy did indeed occur, which was a 
little over 314 months ago. Do you think 
that a special election would have made 
sense then? 

Byrrp. I think that a special election, with 
the Presidential term extending to 1976 as 
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it does—the term to which Mr. Nixon was 
elected will not expire until the end of 1976; 
well, that’s over two years away—I think 
that in that situation, a special election cer- 
tainly ought to be had. The precise details 
I’m not in a position to suggest. 

AGRONSKY. Well do you refiect the view of 
your colleagues in the Congress? Do you 
think that they are going to take another 
look at the 25th, and see if they can do some- 
thing about changing some of its provisions 
or providing an alternative? 

Byrv. I have the impression that they will, 
because I think that they are as concerned as 
Iam. 

HarL. Can I get back to one question, that 
the committee didn’t seem to dispose of—a 
promise from the governor that he wouldn't 
give away his money as Vice President to 
federal employees except at Christmas times, 
and weddings—he didn’t mention bar 
mitzvahs—and in a case of extreme medical 
hardship. Does that kind of pledge do any 
good, I mean is it worthwhile? 

Byrn. I made no contribution to that, and 
without any reflection on the Senators who 
were advocating it—Senator Pell advocated 
it, and I think that he is to be complimented 
on the objective he was seeking—I really 
don't think this can be made effective. I think 
that the fact that Mr. Rockefeller has gone 
through this heat—to which he was en- 
titled—as far as I’m concerned I never asked 
a single question that I didn’t think was 
appropriate or that I shouldn't have asked 
had I been in his shoes on the other side of 
the table—he went through some heat; he is 
going to go through some more in the 
House—I think he has learned some lessons, 
and he has so stated in his appearance before 
our committee. So I don’t think he will make 
the mistakes in judgment, the same mistakes 
in judgment again. I don’t think that such an 
agreement is effective, and frankly I think it 
is really asking too much of one nominee to 
just pick him out and say that he has to do 
this or that. 

Hatt. Ought there be legislation do you 
think for what David Broder calls politicians 
on the give? There is virtually nothing except 
the anti-tipping statute; I don’t know 
xine there is anything on the federal 

evel. 

Byap. It certainly would be worthy of con- 
sideration, I think. One very disturbing ele- 
ment in this whole thing is, that the country 
has no Vice President at this time. The Presi- 
dent is out of the country, and I shudder at 
the political crisis that might occur if any- 
thing should happen. But this is the way the 
25th amendment works, and we do have to 
be careful and thorough in our examination 
of the nominee. 

AGronskKy. Senator, let me ask you to put 
on your other hat now, as the Senate Majority 
Whip. The last election has given your party 
an enormous majority in the House, increased 
your seats in the Senate so that there is a 
substantial majority. And the question has 
been raised is whether it is possible for the 
Congress to function under our system as an 
initiator of legislation in dealing with prob- 
lems such as those of the economy, in the 
absence of a strong Presidential leadership. 
What are the Democrats thinking about that? 

Byrd. Well, you have a number of questions 
there. First of all, let me say that the Con- 
gress can initiate some legislation, but the 
Congress is not Constitutionally structured 
to formulate national programs. This can 
only be done by the Chief Executive: In my 
judgment what will happen will be that the 
joint leadership—the House leadership and 
the Senate leadership—will meet and will 
attempt to formulate certain legislation that 
will deal with some of the areas we are 
troubled about—for instance growing unem- 
ployment. Certainly we would want to expand 
the unemployment compensation program. 
We would want to enact legislation, I should 
think, to deal with public service employ- 
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ment, But these are band-aids; they really 
don’t correct the ill. There are other things 
we might do. We might legislate standby 
wage and price controls. We might legislate 
standby gasoline rationing authority. But 
these are just pieces. We are not in a position, 
535 men and women, to sit down and agree 
on a comprehensive, all embracive, well co- 
ordinated package to deal with recession, 
unemployment, business stagnation, and in- 
flation. The leadership has to come from the 
one man who administers these programs, 
and regardless of what programs we might 
enact if the will and the determination is 
not there in the executive branch to make 
those programs work, then they simply won't 
work. 

AGRONSEY. There is another irony. Here 
you sit, the Whip of the Democrats in the 
Senate of the United States, and you indicate, 
that now, as a citizen, not so much as a 
politician, that you feel that leadership has 
to come from the White House and that it 
is not coming from there. I don't even think 
you raise that in a partisan sense. 

Bygn. I hope I don’t. It has to come from 
the one man who has the moral authority 
to administer programs and to appeal to the 
people for their cooperation—because with- 
out their cooperation we're not going to make 
any voluntary programs work. It has to come 
from the one man, My concern is that the 
President—as decent, and personable and lov- 
able, as he is—doesn't seem to be hearing or 
listening, and he doesn’t seem really to have 
come to grips with this thing. He goes off 
to other countries on good-will trips; we haye 
domestic problems at home; the economy is 
in a mess; we have a possible coal strike; 
we have problems in the Middle East. It seems 
to me that those good-will trips could have 
been put off and he could have stayed here 
and dealt with these problems, and it makes 
me feel that he really doesn’t understand the 
condition our country is in and what the 
people are worried about. 

Haut. What does Congress do if apparently 
he has abdicated his leadership role? Do you 
just sit back and carp at him? 

ByrD. Oh no! We have to cooperate where 
we can, but we must remember the basic 
premise that leadership has to come from the 
one man in the government who is in a posi- 
tion to lead. 

Acronsky. The final and fundamental 
irony is thet if he does provide that leader- 
ship he may get reelected and not a Demo- 
crat. 

Byrd. Well, we still have to cooperate in 
the interest of the country. 

AGronsxy. Thank you. Good night for Eve- 
ning Edition. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK ACT—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the conference report on H.R. 15977, 
which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
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The report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H.R. 15977) to amend the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 1 
hour of debate on invoking cloture on 
the conference report on H.R. 15977, 
under rule XXII, will begin at this time, 
after which, under the rule, the Chair 
will direct the clerk to call the roll to 
ascertain the presence of a quorum, fol- 
lowed by the vote on the motion to 
invoke cloture. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I al- 
locate my time to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON). 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak in opposition to the confer- 
ence report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, in 
opposing this conference report, I first 
would like to establish the fact that only 
63 minutes of debate have actually oc- 
curred on this conference report. I am 
deeply disappointed that the proponents 
of the conference report have seen fit to 
file a cloture motion when we have had 
time to discuss it for only 63 minutes. I 
think this has to be some sort of record 
in terms of invoking cloture on alleged 
extended debate. 

I have from the journal clerk his tally 
of the 63 minutes of debate, and I am 
putting a letter on the desk of each Sena- 
tor to the effect that only 63 minutes of 
debate have occurred, when in fact we 
are debating a bill that will control the 
disposition of $25 billion of U.S. funds. 

Whether one is for or against the Bank 
in policy—and I happen to be against 
the conference report—it seems ironic 
that we would consider only 63 minutes 
of debate sufficient to discuss the dispo- 
sition of $25 billion of U.S. funds. 

So I think the key issue right now is 
whether we shall have an opportunity 
to debate our foreign policy as it relates 
to the Bank, our export-import policy, 
our economic hardships and problems at 
home in relation to the Bank, and the 
lending policies of the Bank and whether 
they are relevant to the national inter- 
ests of the country. Certainly it warrants 
more than this time. 

So I hope that my colleagues will vote 
against the cloture motion, because 
there is no reason to invoke cloture at 
this point, with only 63 minutes of de- 
bate having been used to explore a $25 
billion bill. 

Second, I invite the attention of my 
colleagues to an article published in the 
November 29 issue of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, with the headline “ ‘EXIM’ 
Bank May Be Going Overboard on Its 
Loans.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“Exim” Bank May BE GOING OVERBOARD 

on Irs Loans 

(By Donald L. Bcrlett and James B. Steele) 

Like the steadily growing $172 billion 
American foreign aid program that it helps 
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support, the United States Export-Import 
Bank (Exim Bank) appears to be running 
out of control. 

In the five fiscal years in which Henry 
Kearns served as president and chairman of 
the Exim Bank, the bank's authorizations— 
loans, guarantees and insurance—exceeded 
its total authorizations for the previous 36 


ears. 

From 1970 to 1974, Exim Bank authoriza- 
tions amounted to $34.2 billion—or $3.3 bil- 
lion more than the $30.9 billion in authori- 
zations dating from the day the bank went 
into business in 1934 until Kearns took over 
in 1969. 

The figure includes direct loans as well as 
Exim Bank guarantees and insurance cover- 
ing loans by other institutions. 

Long an enthusiastic supporter of foreign 
trade subsidies, Kearns, addressing a World 
Trade Week luncheon in San Francisco back 
in 1960, recommended the creation of: 

“More favorable and responsive credit 
terms (for export loans) preferably by the 
financial community, but if not forthcoming 
from this source, by the federal govern- 
ment.” 

Nine years after delivering that speech— 
he was assistant secretary of commerce for 
international affairs at the time—Kearns 
assumed the top post at the Exim Bank. The 
bank's authorizations soared. 

Lending money at interest rates below the 
prevailing market rate, Kearns’ Exim Bank: 

Subsidized the sale of American aircraft 
to airlines around the world—from the 
Dutch KLM to Germany’s Lufthansa to Ja- 
pan Air Lines—at the expense of competing 
U.S. airlines. 

Subsidized the sale of equipment for the 
enlargement of oil refineries in Iran and Fn- 
donesia and the expansion of oil fields in 
Nigeria—three countries that tripled the 
price of their oll exports to the United States 
last year. 

Subsidized the sale of machinery and 
equipment to a variety of low-wage plants 
in countries like South Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand and the Republic of China— 
including textile plants that in turn have 
exported finished products back to the 
United States, undercutting the prices of 
American manufactured products. 

While Exim Bank officials traditionally 
have maintained that the bank's chief pur- 
pose is to support the sale and export of 
American manufactured goods, the fact is 
that bank loans quite often are included as 
part of an overall foreign ald package to par- 
ticular country. 

Thus, when the State Department was 
arranging foreign assistance funds for the 
National Police force in Colombia, the Exim 
Bank agreed to provide the money for the 
purchase of police vehicles and spare parts. 

And when Henry Kearns helped set up the 
Siam Kraft Paper Company Ltd. in Thal- 
land—again with the support of the State 
Department's foreign aid program—it was 
the Exim Bank that provided half the money 
for the project. 

‘The close working relationship between the 
Exim Bank and State Department—which 
passed on bank loans—was attested to last ` 
year by Sidney Weintraub, deputy assistant 
secretary for the international finance and 
development, 

Weintraub told a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs: 

“Since the Export-Import Bank supports 
transactions in a variety of countries and 
in constantly changing political and eco- 
nomic conditions, mechanisms have been 
established to insure that there is appropri- 
ate coordination between the bank and the 
Department of State. 

“State has provided the bank with detailed 
analyses of country conditions when the 
bank was considering new programs or when 
problems seemed to be developing.” 
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While Exim Bank officials and its support- 
ers say the bank is necessary to support 
American exports, there is a growing belief 
that the bank’s loans in many cases have 
harmed businesses in the United States and 
resulted in a loss of jobs. 

And as expenditures by the bank con- 
tinue to spiral, there also is mounting 
skepticism as to whether the government 
should subsidize exporting industries at the 
expense of non-exporting industries. 

William H. Branson, professor of economics 
and international affairs at Princeton Uni- 
versity, put it this way when he testified 
before the Senate banking subcommittee last 
year: 

“Exports aren't a good in themselves. Ex- 
ports are national output that U.S, consum- 
ers don’t get to consume,” 


Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. President, I 
will specifically discuss the conference 
report and one of the reasons why I am 
opposed to it. 

I was very disturbed when I read the 
conference report, because I was able 
very quickly to earmark 13 points by 
which the Senate position receded to the 
House position and where we actually 
weakened the oversight of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives over the 
Bank and gave it a license to freewheel 
its policies, irrespective of the economic 
conditions of our country, irrespective of 
what a national policy should be, and 
irrespective of whether it reflects the na- 
tional interest or not. 

I point out the conferees’ own lan- 
guage, by which they gave in from the 
Senate position to the House position 
and the effect this has. 

Item No. 1 that I have earmarked ap- 


pears on page 7 of the conference re- 
port: 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision amending section 2(b)(1) of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act specifying that the 
Bank may— 


not shall 

provide financing at rates and terms that 
are “competitive” with those of other govern- 
ment-supported export financing entities. 
The House bill contained no comparable pro- 
vision. The Senate receded to the House. 


Some of the people who have been fol- 
lowing this debate may recognize the 
fact that I had an amendment that was 
defeated on the floor of the Senate which 
would have required licensing to be com- 
petitive with commercial rates, that we 
eliminate the subsidy part of it. That 
amendment was defeated. But there was 
a weak amendment in the Senate bill 
that provided that the Export-Import 
Bank may provide financing at rates 
competitive with Government-supported 
export financing entities. The House 
would not accept that amendment, and 
there is no restriction whatsoever, even 
though it was permissive. 

Giveaway No. 2 in conference appears 
on page 8: 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision directing the bank to provide financ- 
ing “only to the extent that sufficient private 
financing is unavailable.” The House bill 


contained no comparable provision. The 
Senate receded to the House. 


Once again, we had one other restric- 
tion—it was very mild and minor—that 
said that the Export-Import Bank shall 
only lend our money in deals and ven- 
tures to the extent that sufficient private 
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financing is unavailable. What is so 
wrong about that? The Senate conferees 
gave in to the House and wiped out that 
minor and mild limitation, too. 

Giveaway No. 3: 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion specifying that the Board of Directors 
of the Bank should not authorize loans, 
guarantees or insurance which may have 
serious adverse effects on the competitive 
position of United States industries, the 
availability of materials which are in short 
supply in the United States, or employment 
in the United States. 


That also seems like a very reasonable 
and rather normal approach to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank facilities and whether 
or not their actions will have adverse 
economic effects on the competitive posi- 
tion of our industries, the availability of 
materials, or short supply in the United 
States. 

The House bill contained. no comparable 
provision. The conferees accepted an amend- 
ment which specified that the Board of Di- 
rectors, in authorizing loans or guarantees, 
shall take into account any serious adverse 
effects on the competitive position of United 
States industry, the availability of materials 
which are in short supply in the United 
States and employment in the United States. 


So here, once again, we had a very 
strong statement of policy on the part 
of the Senate which said that the Bank 
should not authorize loans, guarantees, 
or insurance which affects the availabil- 
ity of materials, employment, or short 
supply. The conferees watered that down 
to an almost meaningless provision that 
said “shall take into account.” It does not 
say how they shall take it into account 
or what the consequences of that ac- 
counting are. That is giveaway No. 3. 

Giveaway No. 4. Once again, these are 
right in the conference's own report. I 
am pulling the language directly zrom 
the report itself. 

Giveaway No. 4 to the House and to 
letting the freewheeling Export-Import 
Bank continue with no congressional re- 
straints whatsoever—I quote on page 9: 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision requiring that the Bank submit to 
Congress prior to final approval by the Board 
a detailed statement on any proposed trans- 
action involving a loan, guarantee, or combi- 
nation thereof of $60 million or more and 
specified what such a statement should con- 
tain. The House bill contained a provision 
requiring that the Bank submit to Congress 
prior to final approval by the Board a detailed 
statement of any proposed transaction in- 
volving loans of $50 million or more to a 
communist country, and contained similar 
language specifying what such a statement 
should contain. 


Once again, the conference adopted a 
compromise provision requiring that the 
Bank submit a detailed statement to 
Congress 30 days prior to final approval 
of any proposed transaction involving a 
loan of $50 million or more to any coun- 
try, and specifying what such a state- 
ment should contain, with reporting re- 
quirements. 

The Senate language had provisions 
involving a loan or a guarantee, because, 
as we know, its guarantee business is 
just as important as the loan business, 
But, again, the Senate backed away from 
its tougher requirements and only took 
the loan. So there was no requirement 
of reporting large transactions if they 
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are guarantees, as opposed to loans. Since 
we know a substantial proportion of the 
Bank’s business is guarantees as well as 
loans, once again, it is less oversight, 
less congressional restraint and integra- 
tion of a bank's policy to a national 
policy. 

Point No. 5. The Senate amendment 
contained a provision requiring that the 
President must find that a transaction 
involving an Export-Import Bank loan, 
guarantee or combination thereof of $40 
million or more to a Communist country 
is in the national interest and report that 
determination to Congress within 30 
days. The House bill contained no com- 
parable provision. The conferees adopted 
a provision requiring that the President 
must find that a transaction involved in 
an Export-Import Bank loan—loan—of 
$50 million or more to a Communist 
country is in the national interest. 

Once again, they completely eliminate 
the idea of a guarantee. So we again re- 
lieve the Export-Import Bank of any re- 
porting requirements as far as guaran- 
tees are concerned. 

Giveaway No. 6. On page 9 of the re- 
port, the Senate amendment contained 
a provision specifying that the President 
may not determine that a transaction is 
in the national interest if it would or 
may result in the United States becom- 
ing dependent upon a Communist coun- 
try for essential materials, articles, or 
supplies which are or may be in short 
supply. The House bill contained no 
comparable provision, and the famous 
words, which seemed redundant 
throughout the whole report, “The Sen- 
ate receded to the House”’—giveaway 
No. 6. 

Giveaway No. 7 follows right after 
that. The Senate amendment contained 
a provision specifying that the Bank 
shall not guarantee, insure, or extend 
credit or participate in any extension of 
credit in connection with any credit sales 
of defense articles or defense services to 
any country. So here was a limitation on 
the kind of business the Bank may do, 
and with the thought that, since there 
is already a provision for military sales, 
they should not get into this, the House 
bill contained no similar provision. The 
Senate receded to the House on point 
No. 7. 

Giveaway No. 8 is found on page 10. 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision specifying that the Bank shall not ap- 
prove any loans or guarantees or combina- 
tion thereof in connection with exports to 
the Soviet Union in an aggregate mount in 
excess of $300 million. The House bill con- 
tained no similar provision. 


The House receded to the Senate with 
an amendment—with an amendment— 
establishing a $300 million ceiling with 
a provision that the ceiling may be 
raised—may be raised—on a finding by 
the President that raising the ceiling is 
in the national interest and a submis- 
sion of that finding by the President to 
both Houses of Congress together with a 
justification for the new ceiling. 

So while they allegedly receded with 
an amendment, in fact, they wiped out 
the intent of that provision, which was 
absolutely to prohibit any loan in an ag- 
gregate amount or combination in excess 
of $300 million, and the House came up 
with a counter-proposal that said that 
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may be waived if the President finds it 
in the national interest. 

Well, we do not have to go back far in 
the history of my efforts in this work to 
find out that one of the issues that has 
been contradistinctive to the law and 
contradistinctive to what the Comptrol- 
ler General ruled was that, when this 
first permission was given some years 
back to sell to a Communist country, 
specifically, the Senate had written in a 
proviso that no such sale could take place 
unless the President found in each trans- 
action that that transaction was in the 
national interest. Somewhere along the 
way, the executive branch superseded 
that authority and just filed a letter of 
intent to the extent that it was in the 
national interest to trade with a Com- 
munist country, period, regardless of the 
merits of the transaction, as was pre- 
scribed by law. 

I got a Comptroller General’s ruling 
confirming that the Government was in 
violation of that law. Yet here, having 
been burned already and having found 
out in fact that the executive branch did 
not even keep faith with the Senate pro- 
visions some years back saying that each 
transaction had to be determined on its 
own basis, we found, in fact, that they 
ignored it and ignored the Comptroller 
General’s ruling as well. Now they come 
in and water down the Senate ceiling. So 
once again, the President can waive it if 
he determines it is in the national inter- 
est. 

Giveaway No. 9. The Senate amend- 
ments contained a provision that after 
June 30, 1976, the bank shall issue no 
loan, guarantee, or insurance in con- 
nection with the purchase of any goods 
or services by a Communist country 
other than Romania and Yugoslavia. The 
House bill contained no similar provision. 
The Senate receded to the House. 

That seems to be the whole story in 
this report. That is the ninth giveaway 
that the Senate conferees receded to the 
House. 

Giveaway No. 10: 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision requiring the Bank to include in its 
annual report a detailed listing of all trans- 
actions involving the purchase of goods or 
services by a foreign subsidiary or affiliate 
of a United States entity. 


The House bill contained no similar 
provision and—you guessed it—the 
Senate receded to the House. So they are 
even afraid to have the bank list in any 
amount of detail the transaction where a 
foreign subsidiary or affiliate of a U.S. 
entity is involved. 

Now, what are they trying to cover 
up? What are they trying to hide? Why 
will they not put it on the record? Why 
is it that every single giveaway was a 
matter where they did not want to go 
through the report to Congress, where 
they did not want to put it in the record, 
where they. did not want any constraint 
or limitation whatsoever? Everywhere 
we turn we see the same story. That is 
why I say it was a sellout to the House in 
all of this conference report. 

Point No. 1l—and this is one, also, 
that I had expressed a great deal of 
interest in and was cosponsoring with 
Senator CHURCH on energy. Ihad my own 
amendment, but then supported his. We 
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seem to be in the middle of an energy 
crisis. Here was an energy amendment 
in the bill. 

Giveaway No, 11. 

The Senate amendment contained a re- 
quirement that the President of the Bank 
shall transmit to the Congress a special mes- 
sage with respect to any proposal to finance 
the purchase, lease, or procurement of any 
product or service which in a communist 
country involves research, exploration, or 
production of fossil fuel energy resources 
and further provides that no such trans- 
action may be approved without prior Con- 
gressional adoption of a concurrent resolu- 
tion of approval. 


The House bill contained no comparable 
provision and—you guessed it—the 
Senate receded to the House. 

This very specifically goes to the heart 
of the whole issue of are we going to give 
7 percent or 8 percent money to Siberia 
to develop natural gas? The answer is 
yes, we very specifically are. 

About a week ago, over the weekend, 
there was a little squib in the Washing- 
ton Star-News, entitled “Siberian Gas 
Pact.” I quote from the 23d day of No- 
vember from the Washington Star- 
News: 

SIBERIAN Gas PACT 

An American firm, the Soviet Union and 
Japanese businessmen yesterday signed a 
two-year agreement for joint exploration for 
natural gas in Siberia. The U.S. concern, El 
Paso Gas Co. of Houston, said that if the 
effort confirms the existence of vast gas de- 
posits believed to exist in the area it could 
lead to other agreements for delivery of the 
gas to American and Japanese markets. 


Here is really the irony of it. Not only 
are we going to finance 6 or 7, or what- 
ever the amount is, billions of dollars for 
the North Star and other gas projects, 
allegedly to ship it back to our own coun- 
try, but now, for the first time, we find 
out we may not ship it back to our own 
country; we may ship it to Japan. 

How ridiculous can one institution get, 
and how harmful to our national inter- 
ests can they be? And why are they so 
restrictive? 

I can see exactly why they knocked my 
liith amendment, or my 11th giveaway 
out, that Senator CuurcH and I had pro- 
posed, because they do have up their 
sleeves the Siberian gas pact. It came out 
about 10 days ago, as I say, and a little 
research showed me that the whole deal 
is written into a contract on the con- 
tingency that the Eximbank gives them 
7 or 8 percent money. 

Of course, any company in the world 
today would like to get 7 or 8 percent 
money, and I do not question that the 
deal might fall through if they did not 
get 7 or 8 percent money, so that is why 
they made it contingent. 

So one of the real safeguards we had 
debated in the Senate and had added 
as a Senate amendment was completely 
wiped out. 

Mr. President, I shall not be much 
longer. I just wish to continue to enume- 
rate the setouts the conferees made in the 
conference. I have enumerated No. 11, 
the Siberian energy deal. No. 12 I read 
from the report: 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision prohibiting the Bank from extending 
its programs to any foreign country in con- 
nection with the purchase or lease of any 
product which is necessary for the produc- 
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tion, refining, and transportation of oil and/ 
or gas and which has been determined by the 
National Advisory Council in consultation 
with the FEA and the Department of Com- 
merce to be in short supply and* with such 
exception as the President may determine 
necessary. The House bill contained no com- 
parable provision. The Senate receded to the 
House. 


Mr. President, this is the height of 
folly. We included a safeguard provision 
that the President have final oversight 
to determine what items are in oversup- 
ply and may be subject to this kind of 
deals, and they wiped out the restriction. 

No. 13, the final one I wish to enu- 
merate this morning: 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision which would remove the exclusion of 
receipts and expenditures of the Bank from 
the Unified Budget totals. The House bill 
contained no comparable provision, The Sen- 
ate receded to the House. 


This was the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE). It was a very key amend- 
ment. We had a vote on it, he won very 
handily, and that, too, was given away 
in conference. 

In the 13 years I have been in the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, I cannot recall when I have ever 
seen a conference report come out that 
was so one sided. We simply wiped out 
the Senate bill in conference, and took 
the House bill. The House bill provided 
that the Bank may continue its free- 
wheeling and free-dealing policies, ir- 
respective of an energy crisis, irrespec- 
tive of the economic impact, irrespective 
of unemployment, irrespective of a 
recession, irrespective of anything. 

Here we see a trend that is totally con- 
trary to what Congress has done in the 
war powers bill, which restored its au- 
thority, power, and oversight. This is 
completely contrary to what Congress 
has done in the Budget Control Act of 
1974, which restored the power of the 
purse to Congress. Here we see a trend 
in exactly the opposite direction. 

In good conscience, Mr. President, I 
am going to have to vote this conference 
report down because, as the Senator 
from Wisconsin suggested, it is a com- 
pletely new bill, a sellout to the House, 
and we have only had 63 minutes of de- 
bate on it, to begin with. 

(The following proceedings occurred 
during the foregoing remarks by Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, and are printed at this point 
in the Recorp by unanimous consent.) 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time on this cloture 
motion, 1 hour commencing at 11 a.m., 
be equally divided between the propo- 
nents and the opponents of the motion, 
with the time of the proponents to be 
controlled by myself and the time of the 
opponents controlled by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I ask the Sen- 
ator from Ilinois if it is true that on this 
yery complicated conference report, a 
cloture motion has been filed after only 
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63 minutes were allowed for debate prior 
to yesterday, yesterday there was 15 or 
20 minutes, and this morning those op- 
posing the conference report, including 
this Senator, have 1 hour—one-half hour 
if the unanimous-consent request is 
granted. 

It seems to me, as one who has favored 
cloture consistently in the past and felt 
that unlimited debate has been misused, 
that this is going much too far, to try 
to inyoke cloture after only a couple of 
hours of discussion, and that the oppo- 
nents of this far-reaching and very com- 
plicated measure being allowed only such 
a limited time makes this great delibera- 
tive body something of a joke in this re- 
spect. 

I do agree wholeheartedly that to carry 
on for months and months in trying to 
kill legislation is one thing, but a few 
hours of debate on something this com- 
plicated, it seems to me, is warranted. 
The unanimous consent requested by the 
Senator from Illinois would aggravate 
that. It would mean only 7 minutes would 
remain for those who oppose the legis- 
lation, and the rest of the time would be 
available to those who favor it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, this 
matter has been at issue for many 
months. The authorization for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank expired June 30. Four 
times, on continuing resolutions, this 
matter has been before the Senate, and 
on all those occasions the matter has 
been debated and Senators have had an 
opportunity to discuss it. It was fully de- 
bated at the time the Eximbank legisla- 
tion was before the Senate, and now the 
time has come to vote on the conference 
report. 

I, as the author of most of the restric- 
tions in the legislation which the Sen- 
ate passed, share the concerns which 
have been expressed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from Wis- 
consin, and I agree with their views 
about the conference report, and would 
like to go back to conference to try to do 
better. 

But the Bank’s authorizing legislation 
expired Saturday. It is out of existence 
at the moment. Originally it expired on 
June 30. It has been living off continuing 
resolutions ever since then. 

Iam trying to get this issue resolved, 
after a lengthy debate has already taken 
place. The only point I want to make 
is that the Senate has had an oppor- 
tunity to debate this issue and now ought 
to be afforded an opportunity to vote. 
For myself, I would like to send it back 
to conference, but that is not the issue 
before the Senate now. The issue before 
the Senate is whether or not the Senate 
will give itself a chance to vote, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
has been no attempt, to my knowledge, 
to delay this matter up to this time, and 
I do not think there is an attempt to 
filibuster. Furthermore, the conference 
report is a new piece of legislation. It is 
entirely different from the bill, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has made 
abundantly clear in going over item after 
item after item. We have come out with 
modifications, with entirely new matter 
that does deserve a thorough discussion, 
and it seems to me that to cut off those 
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who oppose the cloture motion with only 
a half hour is unfortunately a mistake. 

I shall not object to the unanimous- 
consent request, but I think Senators 
ought to be aware of it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, 
many of the proponents of the motion, 
as well as the opponents, I think, would 
like an opportunity to say something. So 
I renew my unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatuaway). Is there objection? Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr, TOWER. How much time does 
each side have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
time began at 11 o'clock. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania has now used 28 min- 
utes and has only 2 minutes remaining. 
There are 30 minutes remaining to the 
proponents. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
issue before the Senate is whether the 
Senate will now be permitted to vote on 
the conference report. 

The subject of the Eximbank has been 
debated on numerous occasions on the 
Senate floor in the past year. On four 
different occasions resolutions have been 
adopted continuing the life of the Exim- 
bank. On another occasion permanent 
legislation was passed by the Senate 
which extended the life of the Bank. 

There is nothing very complicated in 
this issue any longer. The conference 
report is clear on its face. It resolved 
many of the differences between the 
Senate and the House in favor of the 
House position, and as author of many 
of the restrictions contained in the Sen- 
ate version, I share many of the con- 
cerns about the conference report ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Those restrictions are not the issue. 
The issue is whether now, after a period 
of many months, the Senate will be per- 
mitted an opportunity to vote on the 
conference report. 

If the conference report is rejected, 
then there will be, in the remaining days 
of this session of Congress, an opportu- 
nity to create a new conference and to 
recommend to both bodies a different 
and, I would hope, improved Eximbank 
bill. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, 
that the Senate is, in my judgment, en- 
titled now to vote, and I support the 
cloture petition and urge my colleagues 
to do likewise. I do so reminding them 
that the authorizing legislation for the 
Eximbank expired on Saturday. The 
Eximbank has gone out of existence, for 
all practical purposes. 

It is incumbent on the Senate to act 
to decide this issue one way or the other. 
The House has already acted. It is now 
up to the Senate to act, and if it con- 
tinues debate on this subject it may be 
necessary to adopt another continuing 
resolution, the matter could go over into 
the next session of Congress, and all of 
the issues which haye been considered 
at length in committee and on the floor 
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of the Senate will go unresolved in. this 
session of Congress. 

It would be in the best interests of 
the Bank to get these issues resolved and 
to get them resolved now by voting one 
way or the other on the conference 
report. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
urge the Senate to support the cloture 
motion. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr, HATHAWAY, Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Illinois that 
the cloture motion should be agreed to 
so that we can. proceed to vote on the 
conference report, 

Unlike the Senator from Illinois, I do 
support the conference report on the Ex- 
port-Import Bank amendments. 

The Senate and the House have both 
agreed on the need for the continuation 
of the Export-Import Bank. As an in- 
stitution, it fosters the exporting of goods 
and services, thereby contributing to the 
expansion and maintenance of high 
levels of employment and real income, 
and to the increased development of the 
productive resources of the United States. 

This conference report continues the 
basic policy which we have set forth for 
the Bank and, in addition, adds signifi- 
cantly increased opportunities for con- 
gressional oversight of the Bank’s oper- 
ations. 

We will extend the life of the Bank for 
4 years while holding its new commit- 
ment authority to a leyel which will re- 
quire the Bank to come back to us in 
1976 for additional commitment author- 
ity. In this way, we can continually watch 
Eximbank’s progress in pursing the ob- 
jectives which we in the Congress have 
set forth. 

One very important objective that this 
conference report sets forth for the Bank 
is to aid, counsel, assist, and protect the 
interests of small business concerns, As 
stated in both the Small Business Act 
and the conference report, this objective 
is intended to insure the preservation of 
free competitive enterprise in the United 
States. 

Generally, the amendment contained 
in the conference report provides the 
Bank with additional guidance with re- 
spect to Congress interest in imsuring 
that small businesses be provided with 
adequate opportunities to participate in 
Eximbank programs, The amendment 
will require that the Bank’s Board of Di- 
rectors designate one of the Bank’s of- 
ficers to serve as a direct conduit for in- 
formation to and from small business—a 
small business ombudsman of sorts. This 
officer will also serve as the Bank’s rep- 
resentative in consultation with the 
Small Business Administration and other 
Federal agencies in matters affecting 
small business concerns, 
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During our hearings on this legislation, 
the International Finance Subcommittee 
received evidence that the Bank has 
worked steadily to improve the position 
of small businesses in their operations. In 
our report to the Senate on this legisla- 
tion, the Banking Committee stated 
that— 

The Bank has made significant efforts to 
increase small business participation in its 
programs .... The Committee believes that 
greater involvement by small businesses in 
export sales is desirable. 


That is the essence of the amendment 
to the Export-Import Bank Act, a recog- 
nition that progress has been made— 
that still more can be done in the effort 
to encourage America’s small business- 
men to take an interest in world trade 
and the expanded market opportunities 
that trade has to offer. 

It will be useful to review a segment of 
the remarks of Mr. William Casey, the 
Chairman of Eximbank, in his preface to 
the Bank’s 1974 Annual Report. Mr. 
Casey has outlined the several programs 
in use by the Bank which are tailored for 
primary use by small businesses. 

Mr. President, I would like to quote a 
few passages and later I shall ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the entire 
segment of Mr. Casey’s statement be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The passages to which I call attention 
read as follows: 

Through its guarantee and insurance pro- 
grams, which account for well over half of 
all transactions supported by the Bank, we 
provide assistance to hundreds of smaller 
exporters and banks which need supple- 
mentary assurances of repayment in order to 
extend private export credit on reasonable 
terms and conditions. 

Through an active program of seminars 
and training, Eximbank has helped to in- 
crease the number of companies and banks 
participating in export trade. 

The Discount Loan Facility encourages 
smaller banks to finance exports [through 
assurances of liquidity]. 

The Cooperative Financing Facility also 
has been especially useful to the smaller 
exporter. Under this program, Eximbank al- 
locates lines of credit to cooperating institu- 
tions overseas for loans to buyers of US. 
goods and services. This provision for “on- 
the-spot” local financing is especially help- 
ful to the smaller U.S. exporter who has 
only limited credit financing resources at his 
command. 


While the Bank has always supported 
small businesses with these programs 
and others which readily lend themselves 
to use by the small businessman, the con- 
ference report goes even further by in- 
structing the Bank to make a greater 
effort to support small business thereby 
spreading the Bank’s effectiveness into 
more areas of our country, and small 
business talents and products into more 
areas of our world. 

Now, Mr. President, of course I hasten 
to point out that this is not the sole 
reason the Senate should vote to close 
off debate and thereafter should vote 
to approve this conference report. 
There are many other provisions in the 
law which meet the continually chang- 
ing objectives of Congress through Ex- 
imbank in world trade. 

Other Senators have already ad- 
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dressed themselves to these points and, 

undoubtedly, other Senators will con- 

tinue to address themselves to the other 
points in the conference report before 
the final vote is taken. 

I think the Bank is a badly needed 
institution today. We must have it if 
we are to compete on an equal status with 
our major trading competitors. 

As every Senator knows, America 
must be able to export its goods and 
services if we are to be in a position to 
pay for the import of raw materials and 
other goods and services that are in de- 
mand by American industry and by 
American consumers. 

In several key sectors of world trade, 
competition is so keen that it is essential 
to have Eximbank as a viable and ef- 
fective institution to assist U.S. pro- 
ducers in meeting that competition. 

Mr. President, I believe this is good 
legislation, that it is needed legislation, 
and I strongly urge the adoption of the 
cloture motion and thereafter adoption 
of the conference report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
excerpt from “The Chairman’s State- 
ment,” 1974 Annual Report of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, from which I have 
read several paragraphs. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT From “THE CHARMAN's STATEMENT” 
1974 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXPORT- 
Import BANK 
While the U.S. export pattern is heavily 

influenced by sales of high technology prod- 

ucts, projects and services, there is room, 
and need, too, for small company participa- 
tion, innovation and exports. Our export 
base badly needs to be broadened, to be re- 
inforced with small business enthusiasm, 
variety and innovativeness. Although the 

United States is the world’s largest exporter, 

only about five percent of our manufactur- 

ing firms sell abroad. This number has to be 
increased, and facilitating this increase is 
one of the major challenges facing Eximbank., 

Traditionally the Bank has placed high 
priority on programs to assist small export- 
ers and to involve a larger number of small 
and medium-sized firms and banks in the 
export business. Through its guarantee and 
insurance programs, which account for well 
over half of all transactions supported by 
the Bank, we provide assistance to hun- 
dreds of smaller exporters and banks which 
need supplementary assurances of repay- 
ment in order to extend private export 
credit on reasonable terms and conditions. 
Most guarantee and insurance policies are 
issued to support export sales in the $5,000 
to $100,000 range—generally sales of small 
and medium-sized firms; and almost half of 
all short-term insurance policies are issued 
to exporters whose total annual export busi- 
ness is under $100,000. Through an active 
program of seminars and training, Eximbank 
has helped to increase the number of com- 
panies and banks participating in export 
trade. For example, during the past three 
years, the number of banks participating 
in Eximbank’s guarantee program has in- 
creased 50%, to a total of 233, and the 
number of exporters has risen by a similar 
percentage. 

Other programs directed at the smaller or 
new €xporter and banker include the Small 
Business Policy where eligibility for insur- 
ance is limited to businesses whose average 
annual exports over the preceding three 
years have not exceeded $200,000, and the 
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Discount Loan Facility. The assurance of 
liquidity provided by the discount program 
encourages smaller banks to finance exports, 
thus making such financing more available 
to small producers. Since 1969 the number 
of banks using the program—often in sup- 
port of transactions under $100,000—has 
increased from 27 to more than 190. 

The Cooperative Financing Facility also 
has been especially useful to the smaller ex- 
porter. Under this program Eximbank allo- 
cates lines of credit to cooperating institu- 
tions overseas for loans to buyers of U.S. 
goods and services. This provision for “on- 
the-spot” local financing is especially help- 
ful to the smaller U.S. exporter who has 
only limited credit financing resources at 
his command. The Cooperative Financing 
Facility is becoming ever more active and 
now includes 350 foreign banks in 56 coun- 
tries. Most transactions supported under 
this program are in the $10,000 to $200,000 
range. 

Working with the worldwide network of 
close to 600 banks which utilize its programs 
to support the export efforts of smaller firms 
will continue to remain high on Eximbank’s 
agenda, 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I am happy to yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks made 
by my distinguished colleague from 
Maine. 

I am not one who has a history of vot- 
ing for cloture very often in this body. 
As a matter of fact, as a member of the 
Southern caucus that used to be so ably 
presided over by the late great Senator 
Richard Russell of Georgia, I had learned 
that cloture was a dirty word. 

However, perhaps I have gotten a bit 
pragmatic in my old age and decided 
from time to time that we do need to act 
with some dispatch. 

I am aware that William White said 
in his book “Citadel,” that the function 
of the Senate is to protect the minority 
from the precipitant and emotional 
tyranny of the majority. 

I think essentially that is a Senate 
function, but I think in a matter of this 
kind when we have postponed action for 
so long with some four extensions of the 
life of Eximbank that perhaps all of the 
arguments that can be raised have been 
raised, the matter has been fully and 
thoroughly debated, and I think Sen- 
ators are pretty well clear in their minds 
how they choose to vote. 

I think in the interest of any orderly 
conduct of legislative business we should 
adopt the cloture motion today and pro- 
ceed to vote this measure up or down on 
its merits. 

I do believe that in a day when we are 
facing up to an $80 billion petro over- 
hang, we better have Exim functioning, 
and functioning in such a way as to help 
us through our sales abroad to absorb 
some of that petro dollar overhang. 

I think time now is of the essence and 
that we should proceed to invoke cloture 
and then proceed to debate, agree on the 
merits of the matter, and there will be 
time still remaining for that, and then 
vote it up or down. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 1 or 2 minutes? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, ordinarily, 
I would not vote for cloture because I, as 
a rule, feel that a measure should be de- 
bated substantially on the Senate floor 
before cloture is voted. 

However, for two reasons, I will vote 
for cloture at this time. First, we are 
given to understand there has been only 
60 minutes debate on this subject. There 
has been debate all the year on this 
subject, to the best of my recollection; 
and, second, a vote against cloture is 
presumably a vote to kill the bill. 

Now, what does this bill mean to this 
country, what does it mean to my State? 

It is estimated that exports from Ver- 
mont alone will amount. to probably 
about $205 million this year. Those ex- 
ports will be machines, machine tools, 
manufactured equipment and particu- 
larly affected will be the livestock indus- 
try of the United States, because we are 
exporting to these countries millions of 
dollars worth of livestock now which are 
kept off our own markets by exports to 
these countries which are trying to find 
some way to feed their own people 
adequately. 

So for that reason, because my own 
State would be very adversely affected, 
because to kill this bill now could be a 
major contribution to a depression such 
as we never dreamed of before, and be- 
cause I think that it has been debated 
for a long, long time, I will vote for 
cloture. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HatrHaway). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN), Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr President, I 
would like to make a few more points in 
regard to the conference report itself 

WHAT DID THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE DO? 


In all, there were 30 items in dispute 
between the Senate and House during 
the conference on the Export-Import 
Bank Amendments of 1974. On 13 of 
those, the Senate receded to the House. 
On 12, the House receded. The remaining 
five items were subject to compromise 
agreements by the conferees. The rest 
of my remarks will outline the actions 
of the conference on some of the major 
points subject to resolution, but before 
I proceed to that outline, let me say that 
despite the suggestions of some that the 
Senate sold out to the House, it seemed 
to me that the conference agreement 
was a fairly good exchange and about an 
equal exchange. 

PRENOTIFICATION 


The Senate bill contained a provision 
which would require Eximbank to notify 
Congress 30 days prior to taking final 
action on a transaction anywhere in the 
world involving loans and guarantees of 
$60 million or more. The House bill con- 
tained a provision requiring 30-day pre- 
notification on transactions involving 
loans of $50 or more but was limited to 
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communist countries. The conference ac- 
cepted the House “threshold” and the 
Senate “applicability” with the result 
that Eximbank will be required to report 
30 days in advance of final action on any 
transaction involving a loan of $50 mil- 
lion or more, worldwide. 
COMMUNIST COUNTRY TRADE 


The Senate bill contained a provision 
requiring the President to determine that 
it is in the national interest to extend 
Eximbank facilities to a communist 
country and report that determination to 
Congress within 30 days or before the 
first transaction with that country is 
approved by the Bank, whichever comes 
first. The House bill contained a similar 
requirement but called for reporting the 
determination to Congress within 30 days 
after the Bank approves the first trans- 
action with the country. The House re- 
ceded to the Senate. 

The Senate bill contained a require- 
ment that the President determine that 
it is in the national interest for Exim- 
bank to approve a specific transaction 
with a Communist country involving a 
loan and guarantee of $40 million: or 
more. Again, the President would be re- 
quired to report his determination to 
Congress within 30 days or before the 
Bank took final action on the transac- 
tion, whichever comes first. The House 
bill had no provision. The conference 
agreed to accept the Senate requirement 
with an amendment setting the thresh- 
old at transactions involving a loan of 
$50 million or more—the same threshold 
agreed upon for the prenotification re- 
quirement outlined above. 

The Senate bill contained an amend- 
ment setting a ceiling of $300 million on 
new loans and guarantees with the 
U.SS.R. The House bill had no provi- 
sion. The conferees agreed to a compro- 
mise which would allow the President to 
increase the ceiling if he determines that 
such would be in the national interest. 
The compromise also requires the Presi- 
dent to immediately report to Congress 
any action he takes to increase the ceil- 
ing along with a statement of his rea- 
sons for doing so. 

Both versions contained language pro- 
hibiting Eximbank from financing trade 
with the U.S.S.R. until the trade bill is 
enacted into law. The conferees accepted 
the House language extending the pro- 
hibition to include any Federal program 
which “extends credit or credit guaran- 
tees or investment guarantees, directly 
or indirectly.” Also, the conferees ap- 
proved report language declaring the 
prohibition is intended to apply until 
such time as either H.R. 10710, the Trade 
Reform Act of 1973, or comparable leg- 
islation in the 94th Congress is enacted. 

The Senate bill contained an amend- 
ment that would have required Congress 
to pass a concurrent resolution prior to 
Eximbank authorizing any financial aids 
for exports of energy-related goods and 
services to a Communist country, During 
the debate in the House on August 21, an 
amendment related to congressional ap- 
proval of transactions with Communist 
countries was rejected by a vote of 215 
to 178. The House bill had. no provision. 
The Senate receded to the House. 
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INTEREST RATES 


The House bill contained a provision 
directing Eximbank to peg their interest 
rate at the average cost of money to the 
Bank. The Senate bill had no provision. 
The Senate agreed to the House pro- 
vision, 

The Senate bill contained a provision 
prohibiting Treasury from lending to Ex- 
imbank at rates of interest below that 
being paid by Treasury. The House bill 
had no provision. The House receded to 
the Senate. 

UNIFIED BUDGET 

The Senate bill contained a require- 
ment which would have returned Exim- 
bank’s receipts and expenditures to the 
unified budget. The House considered 
and rejected such a provision by a vote 
of 202 to 191. The House bill had no 
provision. The Senate receded to the 
House. 

Of course, there were many other is- 
sues that were resolved by the confer- 
ence committee. On some, the Senate 
receded: on others, the House did. On 
balanee, though, it should be seen that 
the conference was in no way lopsided 
as has been charged by opponents of the 
conference report. In fact, the Senate's 
views and position were clearly and fairly 
represented and fought for by the Sen- 
ate conferees. 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, I hope 
that my colleagues will join me in send- 
ing the Export-Import Bank bill back 
to conference. I believe that the final 
legislation must include provisions which 
provide for congressional approval prior 
to Export-Import Bank loan to the Soviet 
Union and guarantees to U.S. banks for 
the purpose of financing the development 
of Siberian natural gas. In recent weeks, 
conversations with both administration 
officials and gas company executives indi- 
cate that if the Export-Import Banx 
conference bill is approved in its present 
form the administration is likely to com- 
mit the U.S. Export-Import Bank to one 
or both of the multibillion dollar Siberian 
gas projects currently under negotiation, 

Their two projects—the Yakutsk proj- 
ect and the North Star project involve 
total estimated costs of $13 million, 
The Export-Import Bank is expected to 
issue loans and guarantees in a total 
amount of $5 billion for both projects. 
The Japanese who are partners in the 
Yakutsk project would contribute ap- 
proximately $2 billion toward the financ- 
ing of the Yakutsk project. Both projects 
are spearheaded by U.S. corporations, 
in the case of the Yakutsk project, El 
Paso Natural Gas Co., and in the case 
of the North Star project, the Tenneco 
Corp. 

I can understand the interest of these 
two corporations in these projects. They 
risk very little and stand to gain a great 
deal. 

However, I cannot understand why the 
U.S. Government would be interested in 
financing these programs. They would 
commit at least $5 billion of Government 
funds and loans and guarantees over a 
15-year period with only the promise of 
gas at approximately four times the 
present domestic price. 

The only conceivable reason that these 
projects might be pushed by the U.S. 
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Government is that some people in the 
administration believe that they are a 
useful bargaining chip in our negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Because of 
this foreign policy component of the 
projects, the Subcommittee on Multina- 
tional Corporations of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which I am 
chairman, conducted extensive hearings 
on the gas projects over the summer. The 
hearings convinced us that it would be 
foolish for the Government to partici- 
pate in these projects and that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank should make no loans 
for the Yakutsk or North Star project 
without specific congressional approval. 
There are a number of reasons for this 
conclusion. 

First, Export-Import Bank loans and 
guarantees for the Siberian LNG projects 
would mean that the U.S, taxpayer, uot 
the Soviet Union and not the private 
U.S. corporations who are pushing the 
projects so hard, would bear the financial 
risks of these projects. If the projects 
are unsuccessful, it is the Government 
that would reimburse the private U.S. 
banks for Eximbank guaranteed money 
for the projects and it is the Govern- 
ment which would suffer the direct Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan losses. If for some 
reason payment cannot be made for the 
LNG ships, it is the Government which 
would pay the shipbuilding companies 
under the terms of the Maritime Admin- 
istration guarantees. Even the structure 
of the debt is disadvantageous, requir- 
ing repayment for that portion of the 
credit which has been extended by U.S. 
banks before any repayment to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Only after 7-8 years 
would money of the direct loan portion 
of the debt extended by the Export-Im- 
port Bank begin to be repaid. 

Second, the Siberian projects would 
absorb large amounts of U.S. steel and 
drilling equipment, raising the cost of 
these items here at home and slowing 
down attempts to find new oil and gas 
in North America. Documents submitted 
to the Export-Import Bank by U.S. com- 
panies interested in LNG projects were 
made available to the Subcommittee on 
Multinational Corporations. These docu- 
ments demonstrate that much of the 
equipment needed for the Yakutsk proj- 
ect is available only in the United States 
and if used for a Siberian natural gas 
project would directly cut into our al- 
ready scarce oil and gas development and 
exploration supplies. 

There is already a 2-year waiting pe- 
riod for many of these supplies, The Oil 
and Gas Journal recently reported: 

Manufacturers warn that a scarcity of 
critical items such as masts and foundry 
eastings could delay plans for production 
expansion. Demand for new rigs is spread 
fairly evenly across the entire range of 
models from small mobile land rigs and serv- 
ice units to offshore platform and mobile 
rigs. Estimates vary for future demand. But 
producers, drilling contractors, and rig 
manufacturers are in close agreement—if 
exploration and development incentives re- 
main high, worldwide rig supply will lag be- 
hind for at least the next 2-3 years. 


Clearly we should not be funding the 
export of gas drilling and transport 
equipment until we have satisfied our 
own demand. 
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Another problem with going forward 
with the Siberian LNG projects ts that 
these projects are based on the present 
high price of crude oil. If oil prices go 
down then we will be stuck with the 25- 
year contract for extremely high price 
gas and the American gas consumers on 
the east and west coasts will be paying 
for uneconomic Siberian gas for the re- 
mainder of the century. For the United 
States to endorse contracts that would 
lock the east and west coasts into buying 
gas for the next 25 years is directly con- 
trary to our standard policy of bringing 
about a severe reduction in the price of 
oil in the near future. 

Fourth, the projects are suspect on for- 
eign policy grounds. They would allow 
the Soviet Union to hold captive over $5 
billion of U.S. loans and guarantees while 
making the east and west coast of the 
United States approximately 15 percent 
dependent on Soviet gas. Such depend- 
ence would give the Soviet Union a 
strong, strategic economic weapon. In 
our hearings Soviet experts testified that 
these projects might well create friction 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union because of the very large debt bur- 
den that they would place on the U.S.S.R. 

Finally, let me respond to some of the 
supporters of the conference bill. They 
argue that raising the Export-Import 
Bank loan authority from $20 to $25 bil- 
lion is an insufficient increase to allow 
the LNG projects to go forward. Such an 
argument is not based on the facts. 
Either project by itself can be easily fi- 
nanced within the $25 billion céiling and 
both projects can be financed if Exim- 
bank cuts back slightly on loans to other 
countries. Besides, if Eximbank really 
has no intention of financing a Siberian 
gas development project it will not object 
to having the bill sent back to confer- 
ence to place a restriction on Eximbank’s 
authority to make LNG loans without 
congressional approval. 

In summary, the Siberian LNG proj- 
ects are of a unique nature. The foreign 
policy and economic implications are far 
greater than any other proposed Export- 
Import Bank project. The Congress has 
a responsibility to carefully consider the 
Siberian gas projects before any public 
moneys are used to fund them. It is, 
therefore, appropriate to reject the Ex- 
port-Import Bank conference report and 
send it back to conference with instruc- 
tions that no loans can be made to the 
Soviet Union for gas projects without the 
prior specific consent of Congress. 

I wish to insert in the Record further 
information on the financial implications 
of the Yakutsk and North Star liquefied 
natural gas projects. These charts vividly 
set forth the reasons Congress must 
insist on being consulted before Export- 
Import Bank funds can be used to de- 
velop Siberian natural gas. 

I also wish to insert a report of the 
agreement signed by the U.S. companies, 
the Japanese and the Soviet Union on 
November 25, agreeing to go forward 
with the Yakutsk LNG project if Con- 
gress approves the Export-Import Bank 
bill in its present form and if the Export- 
Import Bank agrees to provide funding. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
documents be included at this point in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

YAKUTSK LIQUEFIED NATURAL GAS PROJECT 

I—U.S. Companies: El Paso Natural Gas 
(lead company), Occidental Petroleum Corp., 
and Bechtel, Inc. (Engineers and chief con- 
tractors). 

IL—Japanese Consortium would partici- 
pate with share equal to that of U.S. 

IiI.—Volume and destination of gas: 

1 billion cubic feet of natural gas per day 
to West Coast U.S. parts=about 15% of 
West Coast market area supply of gas. 

1 billion cubic feet of natural gas per day 
to Japan, This flow would continue for at 
least 25 years. 

IV.—Total project cost is $5 billion. 

V.—Foreign procurement totals $3.8 bil- 
lion (all in 1973 dollars). 

Two phases (1) Exploration phase would 
reassure volume of gas in Yakutsk field at 
a total cost of $110 million to the U.S. An 
equal amount would be paid by Japan 
through export credits. (2) To complete the 
project purchases from the U.S. would be 
approximately $2.2 billion more in purchases 
for all construction by the U.S. companies. 
An additional $1.5 billion would be spent 
for goods and services from Japan. 

{In 1973 dollars} 

Procurement of foreign goods and services 
for U.S.S.R, facilities: 
Exploration and confirmation. 
Field development 
Pipeline and compression... 
Liquefaction 
Port and shipping terminal 

(50% Japanese and 50% 

United States) 


$220, 000, 000 
135, 000, 000 
1,175, 000, 000 
359, 000, 000 


35, 000, 000 
1, 924, 000, 000 


U.S. LNG Fleet. 

Japanese LNG Fleet 

U.S. receiving and regasifica- 
tion facilities. 

Japanese receiving and regasi- 
fication facilities 


1, 200, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 


+50, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 


3, 824, 000, 000 


In addition, the Soviet Union would spend 
approximately $1.2 billion on internal costs, 


NORTH STAR LIQUEFIED NATURAL Gas PROJECT 


I.—U.S. Companies: Tenneco, Texas East- 
ern Transmission Co. -and Brown & Root, 
Inc. (Engineers). 

I1.—Volume and destination of gas: 2.1 
billion cubic feet per day to the Philadel- 
phia area of the U.S, for 25 years. This equals 
10% of 1980 gas requirements for market 
area of New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. 

II.— Estimated total cost of the project 
is $8.2 billion. 

IV.—Foreign Procurement total $6.7 bil- 
lion. 

(A) Purchases by Russians: 


U.S. USSR. 
financing equity 


a a con sacsscerenry 
Pipeline_......2. 2... 


Total_...... 


(B) Purchases by U.S. companies: 20 ships 
at $131 million/ship, $2.6 billion; regasifica- 
tion and port facilities, $0.4 billion. 

Total, 86:7 billion. 

The Soviet Union is expected to spend 
about (in ruble equivalent) $1.5 billion on 
internal costs for construction, manpower, 
transportation, etc. 

V.—U.8. Government Participation: 

(A) Export-Import Bank, probably request 
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for $1.0 to $1.7 billion Export Import Bank 
loan and $1.0 to $1.7 billion Ex-Im guarantee 
of private U.S. bank loans; 

(B) FPC, Approval for Gas import prices; 
and 

(C) Maritime Administration, Title XI 
insurance for LNG tanker construction. 

Source: Texas Eastern Transmission Com- 
pany. 

VI.—U.S. Government Participation: 

(A) Export-Import Bank—1l. Preliminary 
request for $49.5 million loans and $49.5 
million guarantee for exploration and con- 
firmation stage. 2. Will be requested for 45% 
loaned and 45% guarantee of future procure- 
ment of United States goods and services 
for U.S.S.R. facilities. This will total about 
$400 million loan and $400 million guar- 
antee; 

(B) FPC, Approval for gas import prices. 

(C) Maritime Administration, Subsidizes 
LNG Tanker construction. 

Source: El Paso Natural Gas Corporation. 


[From Platt’s Oilgram News Service, 
Nov. 26, 1974] 
CONDITIONAL $400 MELION YAKUTSK 
Pact CONCLUDED 

Paris, November 25.—The USSR, Japan and 
the U.S. conditionally concluded here last 
weekend a two-year agreement to develop the 
Yakutsk area of eastern Siberia at an esti- 
mated $400-million (see 11/11 and 11/15 
ONS). 

But there will be “no deal,” unless the 
Congress approves U.S. Export-Import Bank 
credits to the Soviet Union, U.S. officials said 
here today. Japan's Exim Bank will lend the 
USSR $100-million only if its U.S. counter- 
part extends the same credit, according to a 
communique issued after the concluding 
meeting Noy. 22. 

The Japanese reportedly only initialed the 
agreement, pending the formation of a new 
company, while Occidental Petroleum, El 
Paso Natural Gas and the Soviet Foreign 
Trade Ministry formally signed. 

Soviet trading agencies plan to handle 
purchases of U.S. and Japanese equipment 
and technology themselves, although the 
agreement commits signatories to provide 
technical assistance and advice in executing 
eventual contracts, other sources said. 

These contracts are expected to total $200- 
million equally split between U.S. and Japa- 
nese suppliers. 

Scheduling of future meetings of the three 
participants depends on U.S. Congressional 
action, sources added. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ten min- 
utes remain for the proponents. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, this 
matter has been fully discussed by the 
Senate. It has been discussed in con- 
nection with no less than four continuing 
resolutions for the Eximbank, and also 
at the time the permanent legislation 
for the Eximbank was passed. 

The time has come now to act one way 
or the other on the conference report. 
That is the only issue which remains be- 
fore the Senate. The question is whether 
the debate will continue, perhaps mak- 
ing it necessary to carry this legislation 
over into the next session of Congress, 
or whether, by invoking cloture, the Sen- 
ate will give itself an opportunity to act 
on the conference report to resolve issues 
finally which have been debated and de- 
bated at great length in the Senate. 

I urge my colleagues to give them- 
selves the opportunity to vote up or down 
on the conference report by voting to in- 
voke cloture, 
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CLOTURE MOTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for debate having expired, pursuant to 
rule XXII the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the pending cloture motion, which 
the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the adop- 
tion of the conference report on H.R. 15977, 
Export-Import Bank Act Amendment: 

Bob Packwood, Robert Griffin, John Tower, 
Hugh Scott, Mike Mansfield, Jacob K. Javits, 
Adlai Stevenson, Lee Metcalf, John O. Pas- 
tore, Charles Percy, Daniel K, Inouye, Harold 
E. Hughes, Lowell Weicker, Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, Joseph M. Montoya, Howard H. Baker, Jr., 
Robert Taft, Bill Brock, Edward W. Brooke. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to rule XXII, the Chair now directs the 
clerk to call the roll to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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Cook 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hart 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Byrd, Hartke 
Harry F.. Jr. Hathaway 
Byrd, Robert C. Helms Tower 
Church Mansfield Weicker 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BIDEN). A quorum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After some delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 
Abourezk Griffin 
Bartlett Hansen 
Bayh Haskell 
Beall Hatfield 
Bennett Hollings 
Bible Hruska 
Brock Huddleston 
Brooke Hughes 
Buckley Inouye 
Burdick Jackson 
Cannon Javits 
Case Johnston 
Chiles Kennedy 
Clark Long 
Cranston Mathias 
Curtis McClellan 
Dole McClure 
Domenici McGee 
Dominick McGovern 
Eagleton McIntyre 
Fannin Metcalf 
Fong Metzenbaum 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi (Mr, 
EASTLAND), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr... FULBRIGHT), the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr, HUMPHREY), 


Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Scott, 
William L. 
Sparkman 
Stevenson 


(Mr. 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Roth 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Taft 
Tunney 
Wiiliams 
Young 
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the Senator from Washington (Mv. 
Macnuson), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss) and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr, TALMADGE) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Corton), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


VOTE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Nunn). The question is: Is it the sense 
of the Senate that debate on the con- 
ference report on the bill (H.R. 15977) 
to amend the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945, and for other purposes, shall be 
brought to a close? 

The yeas and nays are mandatory un- 
der the rule. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EasTLanp), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. Humpurey), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) , 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND) are necessar- 
ily absent, 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THurmMonp) would vote 
“nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 51, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[No. 512 Leg.] 
YEAS—51 


Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Brock Javits 
Brooke Kennedy 
Byrd, Robert C. Mansfield 
Clark Mathias 
Cook McGee 
Cranston McGovern 
Curtis Mcintyre 
Dole Metcalf 
Fong Metzenbaum 
Griffin Mondale 
Hart Montoya 


NAYS—39 


Dominick 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Haskell 
Heims 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Long 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Baker 
Beall 
Bennett 
Biden 


Muskie 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Roth 
Scott, Hugh 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Allen 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr, 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Domenici 


McClellan 
McClure 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott, 
William L, 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Symington 
Young 
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NOT VOTING—10 

Pulbright Talmedge 

Humphrey Thurmond 
Eastland Magnuson 
Ervin Moss 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote there are 51 yeas and 39 nays. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing not having voted in the affirmative, 
the cloture motion is not agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I call for 
the yeas and the nays on the conference 
report if and when it comes up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second, 

The yeas and the nays were ordered. 


Bellmon 
Cotton 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of S. 3394, 
which the clerk will state by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Calendar No. 1232, S. 3394, a bill to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert in lieu there- 
of: 

That this Act may be cited as the ‘Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1974". 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Sec. 2. Section 103 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 as amended— 

(1) by Inserting the subsection designa- 
tion “(a)” immediately before “In”; 

(2) by striking out “$291,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1974 and 1975” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$291,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1974, and $530,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1975”; and 

(3). by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) The Congress finds that, due to rising 
world food, fertilizer, and petroleum costs, 
human suffering and deprivation are grow- 
ing in the poorest and most slowly develop- 
ing countries. The greatest potential for sig- 
nificantly expanding world food production 
at relatively low cost Hes in increasing the 
productivity of small farmers who constitute 
a majority of the nearly one billion people 
living in those countries, Increasing the em- 
phasis on rural development and expanded 
food production in the poorest nations of 
the developing world is a matter of social 
justice as well as an important factor in 
slowing the rate of inflation in the indus- 
trialized countries. In the allocation of funds 
under this section, special attention should 
be given to increasing agricultural produc- 
tion in the countries with per capita incomes 
under. $300 a year and which are the most 
severely affected by sharp increases in world- 
wide commodity prices. 

“(ẹ) Of the total amount obligated under 
this Act during any fiscal year after fiscal 
year 1975 to procure fertilizers for, and to 
provide such fertilizers to, foreign countries, 
not more than one-third of such amount 
may be obligated with respect to South 
Vietnam.” 

POPULATION PLANNING 


Sec., 3. The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended as follows: 

(1) In section 104, strike out “$145,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1974 and 1975” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$145,000,000 for 
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the fiscal year 1974, and $165,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1975”. 
(2) In section 292, strike out “$130,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1560,000,000"". 
EDUCATION AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 4. Section 105 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“$90,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1974 
and 1975” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$90,000,000 for the fiscal year 1974, and 
$92,000,000 for the fiscal year 1975”. 


HOUSING GUARANTIES 


Sec. 5. The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended as follows: 

(1) In section 221, strike out “‘$305,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof $405,000,000”, 

(2) In section 223(1), strike out “June 30, 
1975” and insert in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1976”. 

AGRICULTURE CREDIT PROGRAMS 


Sec. 6. (a) Title IIT of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the title heading and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“TITLE III—HOUSING AND OTHER 
CREDIT GUARANTY PROGRAMS”; 


(2) by inserting immediately after section 
222 the following new section: 

“SEC. 222A. AGRICULTURAL AND PRODUCTIVE 
CREDIT AND SELF-HELP COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT PRrOGRAMS.— (A) It is the sense of the 
Congress that in order to stimulate the par- 
ticipation of the private sector in the eco- 
nomic development of less-developed coun- 
tries in Latin America, the authority con- 
ferred by this section should be used to es- 
tablish pilot programs in not more than five 
Latin American countries to encourage pri- 
vate banks, credit institutions, similar pri- 
vate lending organizations, cooperatives, and 
private nonprofit development organizations 
to make loans on reasonable terms to orga- 
nized groups and individuals residing in a 
community for the purpose of enabling such 
groups and individuals to carry out agricul- 
tural credit and self-help community devel- 
opment projects for which they are unable to 
obtain financial assistance on reasonable 
terms. Agricultural credit and assistance for 
self-help community development projects 
should include, but not be limited to, mate- 
rial and such projects as wells, pumps, farm 
machinery, improved seed, fertilizer, pesti- 
cides, vocational training, food industry de- 
velopment, nutrition projects, improved 
breeding stock for farm animals, sanitation 
facilities, and looms and other handicraft 
aids. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the agency primarily responsible 
for administering part I is authorized to 
issue guaranties, on such terms and condi- 
tions as it shall determine, to private lend- 
ing institutions, cooperatives, and private 
nonprofit development organizations in not 
more than five Latin American countries as- 
suring against loss of not to exceed 50. per 
centum of the portfolio of such loans made 
by any lender to organized groups or indi- 
viduals residing in a community to enable 
such groups or individuals to carry out agri- 
cultural credit and self-help community de- 
velopment projects for which they are un- 
able to obtain financial assistance on rea- 
sonable terms. In no event shall the liabil- 
ity of the United States exceed 75 per centum 
of any one loan. 

“*(c) The total face amount of guaranties 
issued under this section outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed $15,000,000. Not 
more than 10 per centum of such sum shall 
be provided for any one institution, coop- 
erative, or organization. 

“td) The Inter-American Foundation shall 
be consulted in developing criterla for mak- 
ing loans eligible for guaranty coverage in 
Latin America under this section. 
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“(e) Not to exceed $3,000,000 of the guar- 
anty reserve established under section 223 
(b) shall be available to make such pay- 
ments as may be necessary to discharge lia- 
bilities under guaranties issued under this 
section or any guaranties previously issued 
under section 240 of this Act. 

“(f) Funds held by the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation pursuant to section 
236 may be available for meeting necessary 
administrative and operating expenses for 
carrying out the provisions of this section 
through June 30, 1976. 

“(g) The Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation shall, upon enactment of this 
subsection, transfer to the agency primarily 
responsible for administering part I all obli- 
gations, assets, and related rights and re- 
sponsibilities arising out of, or related to the 
predecessor program provided for in section 
240 of this Act. 

“(h) The authority of this section shall 
continue until December 31, 1977. 

“(1) Notwithstanding the limitation in 
subsection (c) of this section, foreign cur- 
rencies owned by the United States and de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
be excess to the needs of the United States 
may be utilized to carry out the purposes of 
this section, including the discharge of liabil- 
ities under this subsection. The authority 
conferred by this subsection shall be in addi- 
tion to authority conferred by any other pro- 
vision of law to implement guaranty pro- 
grams utilizing excess local currency. 

“(j) The President shall, on or before Janu- 
ary 15, 1976, make a detalled report to the 
Congress on the results of the program estab- 
lished under this section, together with such 
recommendations as he may deem appropri- 
ate.”; 

(3) by striking out “section 221 or section 
222” in section 223(a) and inserting “sec- 
tion 221, 222, or 222A” in lieu thereof; 

(4) by striking out “this title’ in section 
223(b) and inserting “section 221 and sec- 
tion 222” in lieu thereof; and 

(5) by striking out “section 221 or section 
222” in section 223(da) and Inserting “section 
221, 222, 222A, or previously under section 240 
of this Act” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Title IV of chapter 2 of part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
striking out section 240. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PROGRAMS 


Sec. 7. Section 302(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 Is amended by striking 
out “for the fiscal year 1975, $150,000,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘for the fiscal year 
1975, $186,900,000". 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 8. Section 504(a) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“$512,500,000 for the fiscal year 1974" and in- 
serting in Meu thereof “$550,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1975”. 

SPECIAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 9. Section 506 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is repeated. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZATIONS FOR 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Sec. 10. Section 613 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 ts amended as follows: 

(1) Strike out “Thailand and Laos” in the 
caption and insert in Neu thereof “Thailand, 
Laos, and South Vietnam”. 

(2) At the end thereof add the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) After June 30, 1975, no military as- 
sistance shall be furnished by the United 
States to South Vietnam directly or through 
any other foreign country unless that aasist- 
ance is authorized under this Act or the 
Foreign Military Sales Act.” 

EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES 

Src. 11. (a) Chapter 2 of part IT of the 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended 


by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 
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“Sec. 514. LIMITATION ON THE GRANT OF 
Excess DEFENSE ARTICLES.— (4) The aggre- 
gate original acquisition cost of excess de- 
fense articles ordered during the fiscal year 
1975 under this chapter for foreign countries 
and international organizations shall not 
exceed $150,000,000. 

“(b) The value of any excess defense 
article furnished under this chapter to a 
foreign country or international organization 
by any agency of the United States Govern- 
ment shall be considered to be an expendi- 
ture made from funds appropriated under 
section 504 of this Act, Unless such agency 
certifies to the Comptroller General of the 
United States that the excess defense article 
it is ordering is not to be transferred by 
any means to a foreign country or interna- 
tional organization, when an order is placed 
for a defense article whose stock status is 
excess at the time ordered, a sum equal to 
the value thereof (less amounts to be trans- 
ferred under section 632(d) of this Act) shall 
(1) be reserved and transferred to a sus- 
pense account, (2) remain in the suspense 
account until the excess defense article 1s 
either delivered to a foreign country or inter- 
national organization or the order therefor 
is canceled, and (3) be transferred from the 
suspense account to (A) the general fund 
of the Treasury upon delivery of such ar- 
ticle, or (B) the appropriation made under 
section 504 of this Act for the current fiscal 
year upon cancellation of the order. Such 
sum shall be transferred to the appropria- 
tion made under section 504 of this Act for 
the current fiscal year, upon delivery of 
such article, if at the time of delivery the 
stock status of the article is determined in 
accordance with section 644 (g) or (m) of 
this Act to be nonexcess. 

“(c) The President shall promptly and 
fully inform the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate of each decision to 
furnish on a grant basis to any country 
excess defense articles which are major 
weapons systems to the extent such major 
weapons system was not included in the 
presentation. material previously submitted 
to the Congress. Additionally, the President 
shall also submit a quarterly report to the 
Congress listing by country the total value 
of all deliveries of excess defense articles, 
disclosing both the aggregate original ac- 
quisition cost and the aggregate value at 
the time of delivery.” 

(b) Sections 8 and 11 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, and for other purposes”, approved Jan- 
uary 12, 1971 (84 Stat. 2053), as amended, 
are repealed. 


STOCKPILING OF DEFENSE ARTICLES FOR FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Sec. 12. Chapter 2 of part IT of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by sec- 
tion 11 of this Act, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 515. STOCKPILING or DEFENSE ARTICLES 
FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES. — (a) Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, no funds, 
other than funds made available under this 
chapter or section 40i(a) of Public Law 
89-367 (80 Stat. 37), or any subsequent cor- 
responding legislation, may be obligated for 
the purpose of stockpiling any defense article 
or war reserve material, including the ac- 
quisition, storage, or maintenance of any 
war reserve equipment, secondary items, or 
munitions, if such article or material is set 
aside, reserved, or in any way earmarked or 
intended for future use by any foreign coun- 
try under this Act or such section. 

“(b) The cost of any such article or ma- 
terial set aside, reserved, or in any way ear- 
marked or intended by the Department of 
Defense for future use by, for, or on behalf 
of the country referred to in section 401 
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(a) (1) of Public Law 89-367 (80 Stat. 37) 
shall be charged against the limitation speci- 
fied in such section or any subsequent cor- 
responding legislation, for the fiscal year m 
which such article or material is set aside, 
reserved, or otherwise earmarked or intended; 
and the cost of any such article or material 
set aside, reserved, or in any way earmarked 
or intended for future use by, for, or on 
behalf of any other foreign country shall 
be charged against funds authorized under 
this chapter for the fiscal year in which such 
article or material is set aside, reserved, or 
otherwise earmarked. No such article or ma- 
terial may be made availiable to or for use 
by any foreign country unless such article 
or material has been charged against the 
limitation specified in such section, or any 
subsequent corresponding tegislation, or 
against funds authorized under this chapter, 
as appropriate.” 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE ADVISORY GROUPS AND 

MISSIONS 


Sec. 13. Chapter 2 of part LI of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by sec- 
tions 11(a) and 12 of this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 516. MILITARY Assistance ÅDVISORY 
Groups AND Missions.—Effective July 1, 1975, 
an amount equal to each sum expended un- 
der any provision of law, other than section 
504 of this Act, with respect to any military 
assistance advisory group, military mission, 
or other organization of the United States 
performing activities similar to such group 
or mission, shail be deducted from. the funds 
made available under such section 504, and 
(1) if reimbursement of such amount is re- 
quested by the agency of the United States 
Government making the expenditure, reim- 
bursed to that agency, or (2) if no such -re- 
imbursement is requested, deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 14. (a) Chapter 2 of part IT of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended 
by sections 11, 12, and 13 of this Act, is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 517. TERMINATION OF AUTHORIrY.— 
(a) (1) The President shall gradually reduce 
assistance (other than military training) 
provided under this chapter so that, not 
later than September 30, 1977, no assistance 
(other than military training) shall be pro- 
vided under this chapter. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
not apply to funds obligated prior to October 
i, 1977. 

“(b) For each of the fiscal years 1975, 1976, 
and 1977, the President is authorized to fi- 
mance procurements of defense articles and 
defense services (other than military train- 
ing) by any foreign country receiving de- 
fense articles or defense services during fis- 
cal year 1974 under this chapter on terms 
providing for payments to the United States 
Government in United States dollars (1) of 
the value of such articles and services which 
value shall not éxceed during each such fis- 
cal year the value of such articles and serv- 
ices (other than military training) fur- 
nished that country im fiscal year 1974 un- 
der this chapter, (2) at a rate of interest of 
not less than four per centum a year, and 
(3) within ten years after delivery of the 
defense articles or rendering of the defense 
services. 

*(c) (1) By not later than September 30, 
1977, all the functions of a military assist- 
ance advisory group, & military mission, or 
other organization of the United States 
Government in a foreign country performing 
activities similar to any such group or mis- 
sion, shall be transferred to the Chief of the 
United States Diplomatic Mission to that 
country. Upon the transfer of such func- 
tions, that group, mission, or organization, as 
the case may be, shall cease to exist. 
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“(2) On and after October 1, 1977, the total 
number of military attachés assigned or 
detailed to the United States Diplomatic 
Mission of a foreign country shall not exceed 
by more than twenty-five per centum the 
total number of military attachés authorized 
to be assigned or detailed to that mission 
on June 30, 1974. 

“(3) On and after October 1, 1977, no mill- 
tary assistance advisory group, military mis- 
sion, or other organization of the United 
States Government in a foreign country per- 
forming activities similar to any such group 
or mission, shall be established or continued 
unless such group, mission, or organization is 
authorized by law specifically for that 
country.” 

(b) Effective October 1, 1977— 

(1) the heading of chapter 1 of part II of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“CHAPTER 1—PROVIDING MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING”; 

(2) sections 501, 502A, 614, and 516, and 
subsection (g) of section 644 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 are repealed; 

(3) section 502 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by striking out the 
caption “Utilization of Defense Articles and 
Services” and inserting in lieu thereof “Pro- 
viding Military Training”, by striking out 
of the text “Defense articles and defense 
services” and inserting in lieu thereof “Mili- 
tary training”, and by striking out the last 
sentence; 

(4) the heading of chapter 2 of part II of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“CHAPTER 2—MILITARY TRAINING”; 

(5) chapter 2 of part If of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out sections 503 through 505 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 503. GENERAL Aurmorrry.—tThe Presi- 
dent is authorized to furnish, on such terms 
and conditions consistent with this Act as 
the President may determine, military train- 
ing to any foreign country or international 
organization, Funds for such training shall 
be appropriated for each fiscal year pursuant 
to anthorization for that fiscal year. After 
September 30, 1977, no such training shall 
be conducted outside the United States 
except by specific authorization of law.”; 

(6) section 511 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by striking out of 
the section caption “Assistance” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Training”, and by strik- 
ing out of the text “military assistance” and 
“such assistance’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “military training” and “such train- 
ing”, respectively; 

(7) section 636(g)(1) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by strik- 
ing out “defense articles and defense services 
on & grant or sale basis” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “military training”; and 

(8) section 644(m) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
subparagraph (1) and by striking out of 
subparagraphs (2) and (3) “nomexcess” 
wherever it appears. 

TERMINATION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO 

SOUTH KOREA 


Sec. 15. Chapter 2 of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by sec- 
tions. 11(a), 12, 18, and 14(a) of this Act, 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Src. 518. TERMINATION OF MILITARY ASSIST- 
ANCE TO SOUTH Korrta4-—(a) The total of (1) 
the amount of funds obligated under this 
chapter to furnish assistance to South Korea, 
and (2) the value of excess defense articles 
furnished to South Korea under this chap- 
ter, shall not exceed— 

“(B) $61,000,000 during the fiscal year 
1976; and 

“(A) $91,500,000 during the fiscal year 
1975; 
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“(C) $30,500,000 during the fiscal year 

“(b) The aggregate total of credits ex- 
tended, including participations in credits, 
and the principal amount of loans guaran- 
teed, under the Foreign Military Sales Act 
with respect to South Korea shall not 
exceed— 

**(1) $42,600,000 during the fiscal year 
1975; 

“(2) $28,300,000 during the fiscal year 
1976; and 

“(3) $14,150,000 during the fiscal year 
1977. 


“(c) On and after October 1, 1977, no 
assistance shall be furnished South Korea 
under this chapter, and no credits, includ- 
ing participations in credits, shall be ex- 
tended, and no loans shall be guaranteed, 
under the Foreign Military Sales Act with 
respect to South Korea. The preceding sen- 
tence shall not apply with respect to funds 
obligated prior to such date.” 

SECURITY SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 

Sec, 16. Section 532 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“for the fiscal year 1974 not to exceed $125,- 
000,000, of which not less than $50,000,000 
shall be available solely for Israel” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “for the fiscal year 
1975 not to exceed $675,000,000". 

TRANSFER BETWEEN ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 17. (a) Section 610 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), immediately after 
“any other provision of this Act”, insert “(ex- 
cept funds made available under chapter 2 
of part II of this Act)". 

(2) Add at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) Any funds which the President has 
notified Congress pursuant to section 653 
that he intends to provide in military as- 
sistance to any country may be transferred 
to, and consolidated with, any other funds 
he has notified Congress pursuant to such 
section that he intends to provide to that 
country for development assistance pur- 

5,” 

(b) Section 614 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end of subsection (a) the 
following: “The authority of this section 
shall not be used to waive the limitations 
on transfers contained in section 610(a) of 
this Act.”. 

ASSISTANCE TO GREECE 

SEC. 18. Section 620(v) of the Foreign As- 

sistance Act of 1961 is repealed. 


LIMITATION UPON ASSISTANCE TO OR FOR CHILE 


Sec, 19. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the total amount of assistance 
that may be made available for Chile under 
this or any other law during fiscal year 1975 
may not exceed $55,000,000, none of which 
may be made available for the purpose of 
providing military assistance (including sê- 
curlty supporting assistance, sales, credit 
sales, or guaranties or the furnishing by any 
means of excess defense articles or items 
from stockpiles of the Department of De- 
Tense). 

RECONSTRUCTION, RELIEF, AND REHABILITATION 

Sec. 20. (a) Section 203 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by inserting 
immediately after “of this part.” the follow- 
ing: “The balance of such receipts for fiscal 
year 1973 is authorized to be made available 
solely for the purposes of sections 639B, 
639C, and 639D of this Act.” 

(b) Section 639B of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “Notwithstanding 
any prohibitions or restrictions contained 
in this or any other Act, the President is 
authorized to furnish assistance on such 
terms and conditions as he may determine, 
for reconstruction and economic develop- 
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ment programs in the drought-stricken na- 
tions of Africa.” 

(c) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by adding after section 639B a 
new section 6390 as follows: 

“Sec. 6390C. RELIEF AND REHABILITATION IN 
BANGLADESH AND Crprus.—(a) The Congress 
finds that the recent flooding in the people's 
Republic of Bangladesh, and the civil and 
international strife in the Republic of 
Cyprus, have caused great suffering and 
hardship for the peoples of the two Re- 
publics which cannot be alleviated with their 
internal resources. The President shall make 
every effort to develop and implement pro- 
grams of relief and rehabilitation, in con- 
junction with other nations providing as- 
sistance, the United Nations, and other con- 
cerned international and regional organiza- 
tions and voluntary agencies, to alleviate 
the hardships caused in these two nations. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any prohibitions 
or restrictions contained in this or any other 
Act, the President is authorized to furnish 
assistance on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine, for disaster relief, reha- 
bilitation, and related programs in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Bangladesh and the Repub- 
lic of Cyprus.” 

(ad) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by adding after section 689C, as 
added by subsection (c) of this section, the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 639D. DISASTER RELIEF AND REHABIL- 
ITATION.—Notwithstanding any prohibitions 
or restrictions contained in this or any other 
Act, the President is authorized to furnish 
assistance, on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine for disaster relief, rehabil- 
itation, and related programs in the case of 
disasters that require large-scale relief and 
rehabilitation efforts which cannot be met 
adequately with the funds available for ob- 
ligation under section 451 of this Act.” 

(e) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by adding after section 639D, as 
added by subsection (d) of this section, the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 639E. INTERNATIONALIZATION OF AS- 
SISTANCE.—Assistance for the purposes set 
forth in sections 639A, 639B, 6390, and 639D 
shall be distributed wherever practicable 
under the auspices of and by the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies, other in- 
ternational organizations or arrangements, 
multilateral institutions, and private volun- 
tary agencies.” 


ACCESS TO CERTAIN MILITARY BASES ABROAD 


Sec. 21. (a) Chapter 3 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 659. Access TO CERTAIN MILITARY 
Bases Aproap,—None of the funds authorized 
to be appropriated for foreign assistance (in- 
cluding foreign military sales, credit sales, 
and guaranties) under any law may be used 
to provide any kind of assistance to any 
foreign country in which a military base is 
located if— 

(1) such base was constructed or is being 
maintained or operated with funds furnished 
by the United States; and 

“(2) personnel of the United States carry 
out military operations from such base: 
unless and until the President has deter- 
mined that the government of such country 
has, consistent with security authorized ac- 
cess, on a regular basis, to bona fide news 
media correspondents of the United States 
to such military base.” 

(b) Section 29 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1973 is repealed. 

PROHIBITING POLICE TRAINING 


Sec, 22. (a) Chapter 3 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended 
by section 2i(a) of this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 
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“Sec. 660. PROHIBITING Police TRAINING — 
(a) None of the funds made available to carry 
out this Act, and none of the local currencies 
generated under this Act, shall be used to 
provide training or advice, or provide any 
financial support, for police, prisons, or other 
law enforcement forces for any foreign gov- 
ernment or any program of internal intelli- 
gence or surveillance on behalf of any for- 
eign government within the United States 
or abroad. 

“(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall 
not apply— 

“(1) with respect to assistance rendered 
under section 515(c) of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, or with 
respect to any authority of the Drug En- 
forcement Administration or the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation which related to 
crimes of the nature which are unlawful 
under the laws of the United States; or 

“(2) to any contract entered into prior to 

the date of enactment of this section with 
any person, organization, or agency of the 
United States Government to provide per- 
sonnel to conduct, or assist in conducting, 
any such programs. 
Notwithstanding clause (2), subsection (a) 
shall apply to any renewal or extension of 
any contract referred to in such paragraph 
entered into on or after such date of enact- 
ment.” 

(b) Section 112 of such Act is repealed. 


LIMITING INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 23. Chapter 3 of part ITI of the For- 

eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by 
sections 21(a) and 22 of this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 
“Sec. 661. LIMITATIONS Upon INTELLIGENCE 
Activities.—(a) No funds appropriated under 
the authority of this or any other Act may 
be expended by or on behalf of the Central 
Intelligence Agency or any other ageney of 
the United States Government for the con- 
duct of operations in foreign countries pur- 
suant to section 102(d)(5) of the National 
Security Act of 1947 (50 U.S.C. 403), other 
than operations intended solely for obtaining 
necessary intelligence. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing limitation, the President may au- 
thorize and direct that any operation in a 
foreign country be resumed, or that any 
other operation in a foreign country be in- 
itiated, and funds may be expended therefor, 
if, but not before, he (1) finds that such 
operation is important to the national secu- 
rity, and (2) transmits an appropriate report 
of his finding, together with an appropriate 
description of the nature and scope of such 
operation, to the committees of the Congress 
having jurisdiction to monitor and review 
the intelligence activities of the United 
States Government. 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall not apply during military 
operations by the United States under a 
declaration of war approved by the Congress 
or an exercise of powers by the President 
under the War Powers Résolution.” 

WAIVER OF PROHIBITION AGAINST ASSISTANCE TO 
COUNTRIES ENGAGING IN CERTAIN TRADE 

Sec. 24. Chapter 3 of part III of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by sec- 
tions 22 and 23 of this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 662. WAIVER OF PROHIBITION AGAINST 
ASSISTANCE TO COUNTRIES ENGAGING IN CER- 
TAIN TrADE.—Any provision of this Act or the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 which prohibits assistance 
toa country because that country is engaging 
in trade with a designated country may be 
waived by the President if he determines 
that such waiver is in the national interest 
and reports such determination to the Con- 
gress.” 
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POLICY WITH RESPECT TO INDOCHINA 


Sec. 25. (a) The Congress finds that the 
cease-fire provided for in the Paris Agree- 
ment on Ending the War and Restoring Peace 
in Vietnam has not been observed by any of 
the Vietnamese parties to the conflict. Mili- 
tary operations of an offensive and defensive 
nature continue throughout South Vietnam. 
In Cambodia, the civil war between insurgent 
forces and the Lon Nol government has 
intensified, resulting in human 
suffering and the virtual destruction of the 
Cambodian economy. 

(b) The Congress further finds that con- 
tinuation of the military struggles in South 
Vietnam and Cambodia are not in the 
interest of the parties directly engaged in the 
conflicts, the people of Indochina, or world 
peace. In order to lessen the human suffering 
in Indochina and to bring about a genuine 
peace there, the Congress urges and requests 
the President and the Secretary of State to 
undertake immediately the following 
measures: 

(1) to initiate negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China to arrange a 
mutually agreed-upon and rapid de-escala- 
tion of military assistance on the part of the 
three principal suppliers of arms and mate- 
rial to all Vietnamese and Cambodian parties 
engaged in conflict; 

(2) to urge by all available means that the 

t of the Khmer Republic enter 
into negotiations with representatives of the 
Khmer Government of National Union for 
the purpose of arranging an immediate 
cease-fire and political settlement of the 
conflict; and to use all available means to 
establish contact with the Khmer Govern- 
ment of National Union and to urge them to 
participate in such negotiations. The United 
States should urge all Cambodian parties to 
use the good offices of the United Nations or 
& respected third country for the purpose of 
bringing an end to hostilities and reaching 
a political settlement; 

(3) to utilize any public or private forum 
to negotiate directly with representaitves of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government, and 
the Republic of Vietnam to seek a new cease- 
fire In Vietnam and full compliance with the 
provisions of the Paris Agreement on Ending 
the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam, in- 
cluding a full accounting for Americans miss- 
ing in Indochina; 

(4) to reconvene the Paris Conference to 
seek full implementation of the provisions 
of the Agreement of January 27, 1973, on the 
part of all Vietnamese parties to the conflict; 
and 

(5) to maintain regular and full consulta- 
tion with the appropriate committees of the 
Congress and report to the Congress and the 
Nation at regular intervals on the progress 
toward obtaining a total cessation of hos- 
tilities in Indochina and a mutual reduction 
of military assistance to that area. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING ECONOMIC AID TO INDO- 
CHINA 


Src, 26. (a) Congress finds that after ex- 
pending over a billion dollars in funds for 
economic purposes in Indochina last year and 
vast amounts in previous years, little in last- 
ing economic benefit remains. A large pro- 
portion of the funds expended have been 
used for consumable items related to the 
war effort. Very little of our money has found 
its way into capital investments of a last- 
ing productive benefit to the people. Congress 
calls upon the President and Secretary of 
State to take immediately the following 
actions designed to maximize the benefit of 
United States economic assistance: 

(1) to organize a consortium to include 
multilateral financial institutions to help 
plan for Indochina reconstruction and de- 
velopment; to coordinate multilateral and 
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bilateral contributions to the area’s economic 
recovery; and to provide continuing advice 
to the recipient nations on the use of their 
own and outside resources; 

(2) to develop, im coordination with the 
recipient governments, other donors, and the 
multilateral financial institutions, a com- 
prehensive plan for Indochina reconstruction 
and economic development; 

(3) to develop country-by-country recon- 
struction and development plans, including 
detailed plans for the development of indi- 
vidual economic sectors, that can be used to 
identify and coordinate specific economic 
development projects and programs and to 
direct United States resources into areas of 
maximum benefits; 

(4) to shift the emphasis of United States 
aid programs from consumption-oriented ex- 
penditures to economic development; 

(5) to identify possible structural eco- 
nomic reforms in areas such as taxation; 
exchange rates, savings mechanisms, Internal 
pricing, income distribution, land tenure, 
budgetary allocations and corruption, which 
should be undertaken if Indochinese eco- 
nomic development is to progress; and 

(6) to include in Indochina economic 
planning and programing specific perform- 
ance criteria and standards which will en- 
able the Congress and the executive branch 
to judge the adequacy of the recipients’ 
efforts and to determine whether, and what 
amounts of, continued United States funding 
is justified. 

(b) This section shall not be construed 
to imply continuation of a United States 
financial commitment beyond the authoriza- 
tion provided for in this Act or amend- 
ments made by this Act. 

INDOCHINA POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 27, Section 802 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 802. AUTHORIZATION.—There are au- 
thorized tc be appropriated to the President 
to furnish assistance for the relief and recon- 
struction of South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos as authorized by this part, in addition to 
funds otherwise available for such purposes, 
for the fiscal year 1974 not to exceed $504,- 
000,000, and for the fiscal year 1975 not to ex- 
ceed $617,000,000. Of the amount appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1975— 

(1) $449,900,000 shall be available only for 
the relief and reconstruction of South Viet- 
nam in accordance with section 806 of this 
Act; 

“(2) $100,000,00 shall be available only for 
the relief and reconstruction of Cambodia 
in accordance with section 807 of this Act; 

“(3) $40,000,000 shall be available only for 
the relief and reconstruction of Laos in ac- 
cordance with section 808 of this Act; 

“(4) $4,100,000 shall be available only for 
the regional development program; 

“(5) $16,000,000 shall be available only for 
support costs for the agency primarily re- 
sponsible for carrying out this part; and 

“(6) $7,000,000 shall be available only for 
humanitarian assistance through interna- 
tional organizations. 


Such amounts are authorized to remain 
available until expended.” 


ASSISTANCE TO SOUTH VIETNAMESE CHILDREN 


Sec. 28. Section 803 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “rights, 
particularly children fathered by United 
States citizens” and insert in lieu thereof 
“rights”. 

(2) In subsection (b), immediately after 
the second sentence, insert the following: 
“Of the sums made available for South 
Vietnam under section 802(1) of this Act 
for fiscal year 1975, $10,000,000, or its 
equivalent in local currency, shall be avail- 
able until expended solely to carry out this 
section.” 
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LIMITATIONS WITH RESPECT TO SOUTH VIETNAM 


Sec. 29. Part V of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 806. LIMITATIONS Wrrn RESPECT 
To SovTrH VieTNaM.—(a) Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, no funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated by this or any 
other law may be obligated in any amount 
in excess of $1,274,900,000 during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, for the purpose 
of carrying out directly or indirectly any 
economic or military assistance, or any op- 
eration, project, or program of any kind, 
or for providing any goods, supplies, ma- 
terials, equipment, services, personnel, or ad- 
visers in, to, for, or on behalf of South 
Vietnam. Of that amount, there shall be 
available during such fiscal 

“(1) $700,000,000 for military “aanistance; 

“(2) $125,000,000 only to carry out the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954; and 

“(3) $449,900,000 only for economic as- 
sistance, of which there shall be available— 

“(A) $90,000,000 for humanitarian as- 
sistance, of which there shall be available— 

“(4) $70,000,000 for refugee relief; 

“<{4i) $10,000,000 for child care; and 

“ (iii) $10,000,000 for health care; 

“(B) $154,500,000 for agricultural as- 


sistance, of which there shall be available— 
“(4) $85,000,000 for fertilizer; 
“(ii) $12,000,000 for POL (for agricul- 


); 

“(iii) -$6,000,000 for insecticides and pes- 
ticides; 

“(iv) $10,000,000 for agricultural machin- 
ery and equipment (including spare parts); 

“(v) $3,500,000 for agricultural advisory 
services; 

“<vi) $20,000,000 for rural credit; 

“(vii) $10,000,000 for canal dredging; 

“(viii) $4,000,000 for low-life pumps; and 

“{ix) $4,000,000 for fish farm development; 

“(C) $139,800,000 for industrial develop- 
ment assistance, of which there shall be 
available— 

“(i) $124,000,000 for commodities; 

“{żi) $10,000,000 for industrial credit; and 

“(iii) $5,800,000 for industrial advisory 
services (including feasibility studies) ; 

“(D) $65,600,000 for miscellaneous assist- 
ance, of which there shall be available— 

“(1) $47,900,000 for the service sector (in- 

equipment and 


+ “(i1) $17,700,000 for technical services and 
operating expenses. 

“(b)(1) No funds made available under 
paragraph (2) or (3) of subsection (a) may 
be transferred to, or consolidated with, the 
funds made available under any other para- 
graph of such subsection, nor may more than 
20 per centum of the funds made available 
under subparagraph (A), (B), (C), or (D) of 
paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion be transferred to, or consolidated with, 
the funds made available under any other 
such subparagraph. 

“(2) Whenever the President determines 
It to be necessary in carrying out this part, 
any funds made available under any clause 
of subparagraph (A), (B), (C), or (D) of 
subsection (a) of this section may be trans- 
ferred to, and consolidated with, the funds 
made available under any other clause of 
that same subparagraph. 

“(3) The President shall fully inform the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate of each transfer he intends to make 
under paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsection 
prior to making such transfer. 

“(c) In computing the §$1,274,900,000 
imitation on obligational authority under 
subsection (a) of this section with respect 
to such fiscal year, there shall be included in 
the computation the value of any goods, 
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supplies, materials, equipment, services, per- 
sonnel, or advisers provided to, for, or on be- 
half of South Vietnam in such fiscal year by 
gift, donation, loan, lease, or otherwise. For 
the purpose of this subsection, ‘value’ means 
the fair market value of any goods, supplies, 
materials, or equipment provided to, for, or 
on behalf of South Vietnam but in no case 
less than 33% per centum of the amount the 
United States paid at the time such goods, 
supplies, materials, or equipment were ac- 
quired by the United States, 

“(d) No funds may be obligated for any of 
the purposes described in subsection (a) of 
this section in, to, for, or on behalf of South 
Vietnam in any fiscal year beginning after 
June 30, 1975, unless such funds have been 
specifically authorized by law enacted after 
the date of enactment of this section. In no 
case shall funds in any amount in excess of 
the amount specifically authorized by law for 
any fiscal year be obligated for any such pur- 
pose during such fiscal year. 

“(e) After the date of enactment of this 
section, whenever any request is made to the 
Congress for the appropriation of funds for 
use in, to, for, or on behalf of South Vietnam 
for any fiscal year, the President shall furnish 
a written report to the Congress explaining 
the purpose for which such funds are to be 
used in such fiscal year. 

“(f) The President shall submit to the 
Congress within thirty days after the end of 
each quarter of each fiscal year, beginning 
with the fiscal year which begins July 1, 1974, 
a written report showing the total amount of 
funds obligated in, to, for, or on behalf of 
South Vietnam during the preceding quarter 
by the United States Government, and shall 
include in such report a general breakdown 
of the total amount obligated, describing the 
different purposes for which such funds were 
obligated and the total amount obligated 
for such purpose. 

“(g) (1) Effective six months after the date 
of enactment of this section, the total num- 
ber of civilian officers and employees, includ- 
ing contract employees, of executive agencies 
of the United States Government who are 
citizens of the United States and of members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
present in South Vietnam shall not at any 
one time exceed four thousand, not more 
than two thousand five hundred of whom 
shall be members of such armed forces and 
direct hire and contract employees of the 
Department of Defense. Effective one year 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
such total number shall not exceed at any 
one time three thousand, not more than one 
thousand five hundred of whom shall be 
members of such armed forces and direct hire 
and contract employees of the Department of 
Defense. 

“(2) Effective six months after the date of 
enactment of this section, the United States 
shall not, at any one time, pay in whole or in 
part, directly or indirectly, the compensation 
or allowances of more than eight hundred 
individuals in South Vietnam who are citi- 
zens of countries other than South Vietnam 
or the United States. Effective one year after 
the date of enactment of this section, the 
total number of individuals whose compensa- 
tion or allowance is so paid shall not exceed 
at any one time five hundred, 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, ‘ex- 
ecutive agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment’ means any agency, department, 
board, wholly or partly owned corporation, 
instrumentality, commission, or establish- 
ment within the executive branch of the 
United States Government. 

“(4) This subsection shall not be con- 
strued to apply with respect to any individ- 
ual in South Vietnam who (A) is an em- 
ployee or volunteer worker of a voluntary 
private, nonprofit relief organization or is an 
employee or volunteer worker of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, and 
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(B) engages only in activities providing hu- 
manitarian assistance in South Vietnam. 
“(h) This section shall not be construed 
as a commitment by the United Stater to 
South Vietnam for its defense.” 
LIMITATIONS WITH RESPECT TO CAMBODIA 


Sec. 30. (a) Part V of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended by section 29 
of this Act, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 807, LIMITATIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
Campopia.—(a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this or any other law may 
be obligated in any amount in excess of $377,- 
000,000 during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, for the purpose of carrying out di- 
rectly or indirectly any economic or mili- 
tary assistance, or any operation, project, or 
program of any kind, or for providing any 
goods, supplies, materials, equipment, serv- 
ices, personnel, or advisers in, to, for, or on 
behalf of Cambodia. Of that amount there 
shall be available— 

(1) $200,000,000 for military assistance; 

“(2) $77,000,000 only to carry out the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954; and 

“(3) $100,000,000 only for economic as- 
sistance, of which there shall be available— 

“(A) $20,000,000 for humanitarian assist- 
ance; 

“(B) $63,000,000 for commodity import as- 
sistance; 

“(C) $15,000,000 for multilateral stabiliza- 
tion assistance; and 

“(D) $2,000,000 for technical support and 
participant training. 

“(b) No funds made available under para- 
graph (2) or (3) of subsection (a) of this 
section may be transferred to, or consoli- 
dated with, the funds made available under 
any other paragraph of such subsection, nor 
may more than 20 per centum of the funds 
made available under any subparagraph of 
paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion be transferred to, or consolidated with, 
the funds made available under any other 
such subparagraph, 

“(c) In computing the $377,000,000 limita- 
tion on obligation authority under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section with respect to such 
fiscal year, there shall be included in the 
computation the value of any goods, sup- 
plies, materials, equipment, services, person- 
nel, or advisers provided to, for, or on behalf 
of Cambodia in such fisoal year by gift, dona- 
tion, loan, lease or otherwise, For the pur- 
pose of this subsection, ‘value’ means the 
fair market value of any goods, supplies, 
materials, or equipment. provided to, for, or 
on behalf of Cambodia but in no case less 
than 334% per centum of the amount the 
United States paid at the time such goods, 
supplies, materials, or equipment were ac- 
quired by the United States. 

“(d) No funds may be obligated for any of 
the purposes described in subsection (a) of 
this section in, to, for, or on behalf of Cam- 
bodia in any fiscal year beginning after 
June 30, 1975, unless such funds have been 
specifically authorized by law enacted after 
the date of enactment of this section. In no 
case shall funds in any amount in excess of 
the amount specifically authorized by law for 
any fiscal year be obligated for any such pur- 
pose during such fiscal year. 

“(e) After the date of enactment of: this 
section, whenever any request is made to the 
Congress for the appropriation of funds for 
use in, to, for, or on behalf of Cambodia for 
any fiscal year, the President shall furnish a 
written report to the Congress explaining the 
purpose for which such funds are to be used 
in such fiscal year. 

“(f) The President shall submit to the 
Congress within thirty days after the end of 
each quarter of each fiscal year, beginning 
with the fiscal year which begins July 1, 1974, 
& written report showing the total amount 
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of funds obligated in, to, for, or on behalf of 
Cambodia during the preceding quarter by 
the United States Government, and shall in- 
clude in such report a general breakdown of 
the total amount obligated, describing the 
different purposes for which such funds were 
obligated and the total amount obligated for 
such purpose. 

“(g)(1) The total number of civilian offi- 
cers and employees of executive agencies of 
the United States Government who are citi- 
zens of the United States and of members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States (ex- 
cluding such members while actually en- 
gaged in air operations in or over Cambodia 
which originate outside Cambodia) present 
in Cambodia at any one time shall not exceed 
two hundred. 

“(2) The United States shall not, at any 
time, pay in whole or in part, directly or in- 
directly, the compensation or allowances of 
more than eighty-five individuals in Cam- 
bodia who are citizens of countries other 
than Cambodia or the United States. 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, ‘exec- 
utive agency of the United States Govern- 
ment’ means any agency, department, board, 
wholly or partly owned corporation, instru- 
mentality, commission, or establishment 
within the executive branch of the United 
States Government. 

“(4) This subsection shall not be con- 
strued to apply with respect to any indi- 
vidual in Cambodia who (A) is an employee 
or volunteer worker of a volunteer private, 
nonprofit relief organization or is an em- 
ployee or volunteer worker of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, and (B) 
engages only in activities providing humani- 
tarian assistance in Cambodia. 

“(h) This section shall not be construed as 
a commitment by the United States to Cam- 
bodia for its defense.” 

(b) Sections 655 and 656 of such Act are 
repealed, 


LIMITATIONS WITH RESPECT TO LAOS 


Sec, 31. Part V of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended by sections 29 and 
30(a) of this Act, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec, 808. LIMITATIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
Laos.—(a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated by this or any other law may be 
obligated in any amount in excess of $70,- 
000,000 during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, for the purpose of carrying out di- 
rectly or indirectly any economic or military 
assistance, or any operation, project, or pro- 
gram of any kind, or for providing any goods, 
supplies, materials, equipment, services, per- 
sonnel, or advisers in, to, for, or on behalf of 
Laos. Of that amount, there shall be avail- 
able— 

“(1) $30,000,000 for military assistance; 
and 

“*(2) $40,000,000 only for economic assist- 
ance, of which there shall be available— 

“(A) $11,000,000 for humanitarian assist< 
ance; 

“(B) $6,500,000 for reconstruction and de- 
velopment assistance; 

“(C) $16,100,000 for stabilization assist- 
ance; and 

“(D) $6,400,000 for technical support, 

“(b) No funds made available under para- 
graph (2) of subsection (a) of this section 
may be transferred to, or consolidated with, 
the funds made available under paragraph 
(1) of such subsection, nor may more than 
20 per centum of the funds made available 
under any subparagraph of paragraph (2) 
be transferred to, or consolidated with, the 
funds made available under any other such 
subparagraph. 

“(c) In computing the limitations on obli- 
gation authority under subsection (a) of 
this section with respect to such fiscal year, 
there shall be included in the computation 
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the value of any goods, supplies, materials, 
equipment, services, personnel, or advisers 
provided, to, for, or on behalf of Laos in 
such fiscal year by gift, donation, loan, lease 
or otherwise. For the purpose of this sub- 
section, ‘value’ means the fair market value 
of any goods, supplies, materials, or equip- 
ment provided to, for, or on behalf of Laos 
but in no case less than 3344 per centum of 
the amount the United States paid at the 
time such goods, supplies, materials, or 
equipment were acquired by the United 
States. 

“(d) No funds may be. obligated for any 
of the purposes described in subsection (a) 
of this section in, to, for, or on behalf of 
Laos in any fiscal year beginning after June 
30, 1975, unless such funds have been spe- 
cifically authorized by law enacted after 
the date of enactment of this section. In 
no case shall funds in any amount in excess 
of the amount specifically authorized by law 
for any fiscal year be obligated for any such 

during such fiscal year. 

“(e) After the date of enactment of this 
section, whenever any request is made to the 
Congress for the appropriation of funds for 
use in, to, for, or on behalf of Laos, for any 
fiscal year, the President shall furnish a 
written report to the Congress explaining 
the purpose for which such funds are to 
be used in such fiscal year. 

“(f) The President shall submit to the 
Congress within thirty days after the end 
of each quarter of each fiscal year begin- 
ning with the fiscal year which begins July 
1, 1974, a written report showing the total 
amount of funds obligated in, to, for, or 
on behalf of Laos during the preceding 
quarter by the United States Government 
and shall include in such report a general 
breakdown of the total amount obligated, 
describing the different purposes for which 
such funds were obligated and the total 
amount obligated for such purpose. 


“(g) This section shall not be construed 
as a commitment by the United States to 
Laos for its defense.” 


POPULATION, NARCOTICS, INTERNATIONAL HU- 
MANITARIAN AND REGIONAL PROGRAMS 

Sec. 32. Part V of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended by sections 29, 
30(a), and 31 of this Act, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 809. POPULATION, NARCOTICS, INTER- 
NATIONAL HUMANITARIAN AND REGIONAL PRO- 
Grams.—The provisions of sections 806, 807, 
and 808 shall not apply to: (1) funds obli- 
gated for purposes of title X of chapter 2 of 
part I (programs relating to population 
growth); (2) funds made available under 
section 482 (programs relating to narcotics 
control); (3) funds made available under 
section 802(6) (humanitarian assistance 
through international organizations); or 
(4) funds obligated for regional programs.” 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS 

Sec. 33. Part V of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended by sections 29, 30 
(a), 31, and 32 of this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section; 

“Sec. 810. TRANSFER oF FuNps.—(a) The 
authority of section 610 of this Act shall not 
apply with respect to any funds made avail- 
able to South Vietnam, Cambodia, or Laos. 

“(b) Any funds made available under any 
provision of this or any other law for the 
purpose of providing military assistance for 
South Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia may be 
transferred to, and consolidated with, any 
funds made available to that country for war 
relief, reconstruction, or general economic 
development.” 

MIDDLE EAST ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 34. (a) The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new part: 
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“Part VI 


“Sec. 901. GENERAL AUTHORITY FOR ASSIST- 
ANCE TO THE MIDDLE Easr.—The President is 
authorized to furnish assistance authorized 
by this Act, and to provide credits and guar- 
anties authorized by the Foreign Military 
Sales Act. Any such assistance, credits, and 
guaranties shall be provided in accordance 
with all the provisions applicable to that 
type of assistance under this Act and appli- 
cable to credits and guaranties under the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. 

“Sec. 902. ALLocaTIons.—(a) Of the funds 
appropriated to carry out chapter 2 of part II 
of this Act during the fiscal year 1975, not 
to exceed $100,000,000 may be made avail- 
able for military assistance in the Middle 
East. 

“(b) Of the funds appropriated to carry 
out chapter 4 of part II of this Act during 
the fiscal year 1975, not to exceed $667,- 
500,000 may be made available for security 
supporting assistance in the Middle East. 

“(c) Of the aggregate ceiling on credits 
and guaranties established by section 31(b) 
of the Foreign Military Sales Act during the 
fiscal year 1975, not to exceed $330,000,000 
shall be available for countries in the Middle 
East. 

“Sec. 903. SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FuND.— 
(a) There are authorized to be appropriated 
to the President for the fiscal year 1975 not 
to exceed $100,000,000 to meet special require- 
ments arising from time to time in the Mid- 
die East for the purpose of providing any 
type of assistance authorized by part I of 
this Act, in addition to funds otherwise 
available for such purpose. The funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated by this section 
shall be available for use by the President for 
assistance authorized by this Act in accord- 
ance with the provisions applicable to the 
furnishing of such assistance. Such funds 
are authorized to remain available until 
expended. 

“(b) The President shall keep the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives currently informed on the programing 
and obligation of -funds under subsection 
(a). 
“(c)(1) Prior to obligating any amount 
for a project in excess of $1,000,000 from 
funds made available under this section, the 
President shall transmit a written report to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate on the same day giving a com- 
plete explanation with respect to such pro- 
posed obligation. Each report shall include 
an explanation relating to only one project. 

“(2) The President may make such obli- 
gation thirty days after the report has been 
so transmitted unless, before the end of the 
first period of thirty calendar days after 
the date on which the report is transmitted, 
a resolution is adopted disapproving the pro- 
posed obligation with respect to which the 
report is made. 

“(3) Paragraphs (4) through (11) of this 
subsection are enacted by Congress— 

“(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they are 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with re- 
spect to the procedure to be followed in the 
House in the case of resolutions described 
by this subsection; and they supersede other 
rules only to the extent that they are in- 
consistent therewith; and 

“(B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure 
of that House) at any time, in the same 
manner, and to the same extent as in the 
case of*any other rule of that House. 

“(4&) For purposes of paragraphs (2) 
through (12) of this subsection, ‘resolution’ 
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means only a concurrent resolution, the 
matter after the resolving clause of which 
is as follows: ‘That the Congress does not 
approve the obligation for and ex- 
plained in the report transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on , 19—.’, the 
first blank space therein being filled with 
the name of the foreign country or organiza- 
tion on whose behalf the obligation is to be 
incurred, and the other blank spaces therein 
being appropriately filled with the date of 
the transmittal of the report; but does not 
include a resolution specifying obligations 
for more than one proposed project. 

“(5) If the committee, to which has been 
referred a resolution disapproving a pro- 
posed obligation, has not reported the reso- 
lution at the end of ten calendar days after 
its introduction, it is in order to move either 
to discharge the committee from further 
consideration of the resolution or to dis- 
charge the committee from further consid- 
eration of any other resolution with respect 
to the same obligation which has been re- 
ferred to the committee. 

“(6) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, is highly privileged (except that it may 
not be made after the committee has re- 
ported a resolution with respect to the same 
proposed obligation), and debate thereon is 
limited to not more than one hour, to be di- 
vided equally between those favoring and 
those opposing the resolution. An amend- 
ment to the motion is not in order, and it 
is not in order to move to reconsider the 
yote by which the motion is agreed to or 
disagreed to. 

“(7) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to, or disagreed to, the motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same obligation. 

“(8) When the committee has reported, or 
has been discharged from further consider- 
ation of, a resolution with respect to an ob- 
ligation, it is at any time thereafter in order 
(even though a previous motion to the same 
effect has been disagreed to) to move to 
proceed to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion. The motion is highly privileged and is 
not debatable. An amendment to the motion 
is not in order, and it is not in order to 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

“(9) Debate on the resolution is limited 
to not more than two hours, to be divided 
equally between those favoring and those 
opposing the resolution. A motion further to 
limit debate is not debatable. An amend- 
ment to, or motion to recommit, the resolu- 
tion is not in order, and it is not in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution is agreed to or disagreed to. 

“(10) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the discharge from committee, or 
the consideration of, a resolution with re- 
spect to an obligation, and motions to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of other business, 
are decided without debate. 

“(11) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to an 
obligation are decided without debate. 

“(12) If, prior to the passage by one 
House of a concurrent resolution of that 
House, that House receives from the other 
House a concurrent resolution of such other 
House, then— 

“(A) the procedure with respect to the 
concurrent resolution of the first House shall 
be the same as if no concurrent resolution 
from the other House had been received; but 

“(B) on any vote on final passage of the 
concurrent resolution of the first House the 
concurrent resolution from the other House 
shall be automatically substituted.” 

(b) Section 620(p) of such Act is repealed. 
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FOREIGN MILITARY SALES ACT AMENDMENTS 


Szc, 35. (a) The Foreign Military Sales Act 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 3(d) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) A country shall remain ineligible in 
accordance with subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion until such time as the President deter- 
mines that such violation has ceased, that 
the country concerned has given assurances 
satisfactory to the President that such vio- 
lation will not recur, and that, if such vio- 
lation involved the transfer of sophisticated 
weapons without the consent of the Presi- 
dent, such weapons have been returned to the 
country concerned.” 

(2) Section 22 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) No sales of defense articles shall be 
made to the government of any economically 
developed country under the provisions of 
this section if such articles are generally 
available for purchase by such country from 
commercial sources in the United States.” 

(3) Section 23 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 23. Creprr Sates.—The President is 
authorized to finance procurements of de- 
fense articles and defense services by friendly 
foreign countries and international organiza- 
tions on terms requiring the payment to the 
United States Government in United States 
dollars of— 

“(1) the value of such articles or services 
within a period not to exceed ten years after 
the delivery of such articles or the rendering 
of such services; and 

(2) interest on the unpaid balance of that 
obligation for payment of the value of such 
articles or services, at a rate equivalent to the 
current average interest rate, as of the last 
day of the month preceding the financing of 
such procurement, that the United States 
Government pays on outstanding marketable 
obligations of comparable maturity, unless 
the President certifies to Congress that the 
national interest requires a lesser rate of 
interest and states in the certification the 
lesser rate so required and the justification 
therefor.” 

(4) In subsections {a} and (b) of section 
24, the parenthetical phrase in each is 
amended to read as follows: “(excluding 
United States Government agencies other 
than the Federal Financing Bank)”. 

(5) Section 24(c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) Funds made available to carry out this 
Act shall be obligated in an amount equal 
to 25 per centum of the principal amount 
of contractual liability related to any guar- 
anty issued prior to July 1, 1974, under this 
section, Funds made available to carry out 
this Act shall be obligated in an amount 
equal to 10 per centum of the principal 
amount of contractual liability related to 
any guaranty issued after June 30, 1974, un- 
der this section, All the funds so obligated 
shall constitute a single reserve for the pay- 
ment of claims under such guaranties, and 
only such of the funds in the reserve as may 
be in excess from time to time of the total 
principal amount of contractual liability re- 
lated to all outstanding guaranties under 
this section shall be deobligated and trans- 
ferred to the general fund of the Treasury. 
Any guaranties issued hereunder shall be 
backed by the full faith and credit of the 
United States.” 

(6) Section 24 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“{d) The President may guarantee under 
this section only those payments for any de- 
fense article or defense service which are due 
within ten years after that defense article 
is delivered or that defense service is ren- 
dered, except that such guaranty may be 
made for not more than twenty years if the 
President certifies to Congress that the na- 
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tional interest requires that the period of 
guaranty be longer than ten years, and states 
in the certification the country or interna- 
tional organization on whose behalf the guar- 
anty is to be made, the period of the guar- 
anty, and the justification for the longer 
period.” 

(T) In section 31— 

(A) in subsection (a), strike out “$325,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1974” and insert 
in lieu thereof “405,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1975”; and 

(B) im subsection (b)— 

(i) strike out “$730,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1974” and insert in lieu thereof “$872,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year 1976"; and 

(ii) add at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Of the funds made available 
under subsection (a) of this section, $100,- 
000,000 shall first be obligated with respect 
to financing the procurement of defense ar- 
ticles and defense services by Israel under 
section 23 of this Act, except that Israel 
shall be released from contractual liability to 
repay the United States Government for the 
defense articles and defense services so fi- 
nanced,” 

(b) Obligations initially charged against 
appropriations made available for purposes 
authorized by section 31(a) of the Foreign 
Military Sales Act after June 30, 1974, and 
prior to the enactment of the amendment of 
that Act by paragraph (5) of subsection (a) 
of this section in an amount equal to 25 per 
centum of the principal amount of contrac- 
tual liability related to guaranties issued 
pursuant to section 24(a) of that Act shall 
be adjusted to reflect such amendment with 
proper credit to the appropriations made 
available in the fiscal year 1975 to carry ont 
that Act. 

POLITICAL PRISONERS 

Sec. 36. Section 32 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1973 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Commencing with respect to 1974, the Presi- 
dent shall submit annually to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate a written report setting forth fully the 
steps he has taken to carry out this section.” 

GORGAS MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


Sec. 37, The first section of the Act entitled 
“An Act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and op- 
eration of the Gorgas Memorial”, approyed 
May 7, 1928, as amended (22 U.S.C. 278), is 
amended by striking out "$500,000" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$1,000,000”, 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF CONTROL AND 

SUPERVISION IN VIETNAM 


Src. 38. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of State for 
fiscal year 1975 not to exceed $16,526,000 for 
payments by the United States to help meet 
expenses of the International Commission of 
Control and Supervision in Vietnam. Funds 
appropriated under this subsection are au- 
thorized to be made available for reimburse- 
ment to the Agency for International Devel- 
opment of amounts expended by the Agency 
during fiscal year 1975 as interim United 
States payments to help meet expenses of the 
International Commission of Control and 
Supervision. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Department of State not to ex- 
ceed $11,200,000 for reimbursement to the 
Agency for International Development of 
amounts expended by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development to help meet expenses 
of the International Commission on Control 
and Supervision in fiscal year 1974. 

(c) Reimbursements received by the 
Agency for International Development under 
this section may be credited to applicable 
appropriations of the Agency and shall be 
available for the purposes for which such ap- 
propriations are authorized to be used dur- 
ing fiscal year 1975. 
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POLICY ON ASSISTANCE TO AFRICA 


Src. 39. The President ts requested to rè- 
view the regional allocation of economic 
development assistance and to increase 
Africa's share of the Agency for International 
Development loans and grants. Per capita 
official development assistance to the de- 
veloping countries of Africa, including both 
United States bilateral assistance and United 
States contributions to multilateral tend- 
ing institutions should be raised to a level 
at least equal to those for Asia and Latin 
America. A special effort should be made to 
provide more assistance to the sixteen of the 
world’s twenty-five least developed countries 
that are in Africa and to the fourteen African 
nations that are judged to be most seriously 
affected by rising costs of food and fuel. 
The President is requested to make a report 
to Congress on action taken to provide the 
developing countries of Africa with an equi- 
table share of United States economic as- 
sistance at the time that the Agency for 
International Development's operational year 
budget for fiscal year 1975 is submitted to 
Congress and again with the submission to 
Congress of the proposed Agency for Inter- 
national Development budget for fiscal 
year 1976. 

POLICY ON THE INDEPENDENCE OF ANGOLA, 

MOZAMBIQUE, AND GUINEA-BISSAU 


Sec. 40. (a)(1) Congress finds that the 
Government of Portugal’s recognition of the 
right to independence of the African terri- 
tories of Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea- 
Bissau marks a significant advance toward 
the goal of self-determination for all the 
peoples of Africa, without which peace on the 
continent is not secure. 

(2) Congress finds that progress toward 
independence for the Portuguese Government 
and African leaders on the timing and nature 
of progress toward independence are being 
conducted with the aim of bringing perma- 
nent peace and stability to these countries 
and of guaranteeing the human rights of all 
their citizens. 

(3) Congress finds that progress toward 
independence for the Portuguese African 
territories will have a significant impact on 
the international organizations and the com- 
munity of nations. 

(4) Congress commends the Portuguese 
Government’s initiatives on these fronts as 
evidence of a reaffirmation of that Govern- 
ment’s support for her obligations under 
both the United Nations Charter and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Therefore, (b) Congress calls upon the 
President and the Secretary of State to take 
the following actions designed to make clear 
United States support for a peaceful and 
orderly transition to independence in the 
Portuguese African territories. 

(1) An official statement should be issued 
of United States support for the inde- 
pendence of Angola, Mozambique, and 
Guinea-Bissau, and of our desire to have 
good relations with the future governments 
of the countries. 

(2) It should be made clear to the Gov- 
ernment of Portugal that we view the efforts 
toward a peaceful and just settlement of 
the conflict in the African territories as con- 
sistent with Portugal's obligations under 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
partnership. 

(3) The United States should encourage 
United Nations support for a peaceful tran- 
sition to independence, negotiated settle- 
ment of all differences, and the protection 
of human rights of all citizens of the three 
territories. 

(4) The United States should open 4a 
dialog with potential leaders of Angola, 
Mozambique, and Guinea-Bissau and assure 
them of our commitment to their genuine 
political and economic independence, 

(5) The economic development needs of 
the three territories will be immense when 
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independence is achieved. Therefore, it is 
urged that the United States Agency for 
International Development devote immedi- 
ate attention to assessing the economic situ- 
ation in Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea- 
Bissau and be ready to cooperate with the 
future governments in providing the kind of 
assistance that will help make their inde- 
pendence viable. In addition, the United 
States Government should take the initia- 
tive among other donors, both bilateral and 
multilateral, in seeking significant contribu- 
tion of development assistance for the three 
territories. 

(6) In light of the need of Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and Guinea-Bissau for skilled and 
educated manpower, a priority consideration 
should be given to expanding immediately 
current United States programs of educa- 
tional assistance to the territories as a 
timely and substantive contribution to their 
independence. 

(c) Reports should be submitted to the 
Congress on the implementation of the pro- 
posals set forth in subsection (b) and Con- 
gress should be kept fully informed on de- 
velopments in United States policy toward 
the independence of the Portuguese African 
territories. 

(d) Since i$ is in the national interest 
of the United States to maintain and 
strengthen close relations with the inde- 
pendent nations of Africa, the Congress be- 
lieves the positive initiatives should be un- 
dertaken without delay. 

CONVENTIONAL ARMS TRADE 


Sec. 41. (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that the recent growth in international 
transfers of conventional arms to develop- 
ing nations— 

(1) is a cause for grave concern for the 
United States and other nations in that in 
particular areas of the world it increases the 
danger of potential violence among nations, 
and diverts scarce world resources from more 
peaceful uses; and 

(2) could be controlled progressively 
through negotiations and agreements among 
supplier and recipient nations. 

(b) Therefore, the President is urged to 
propose to the Geneva Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament that it consider 
as a high priority agenda item discussions 
among participating nations of that Con- 
ference for the purposes of— 

(1) agreeing to workable limitations on 
conventional arms transfers; and 

(2) establishing a mechanism through 
which such limitations could be effectively 
monitored. 

(c) The President shall transmit to the 
Congress not later than six months after 
the enactment of this Act a report setting 
forth the steps he has taken to carry out this 
section. 


CARIBBEAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Sec. 42. (a) The President is authorized to 
transmit to the Caribbean Development 
Bank an instrument stating that the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico has the authority 
to conclude an agreement of accession with 
such bank and to assume rights and obliga- 
tions pursuant to such agreement. However, 
such agreement shall be subject to the prior 
approval of the President. 

(b) The instrument transmitted by the 
President to the Caribbean Development 
Bank under subsection (a) shall state that 
the United States shall not assume any 
financial or other responsibility for the per- 
formance of any obligation incurred by the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico pursuant to 
such agreement of accession or pursuant to 
any other aspect of its membership or par- 
ticipation in such bank. 

(c) Such agreement of accession shall pro- 
vide that the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
may not receive from the Caribbean Develop- 
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ment Bank any funds provided to the bank 

by the United States. 

EXPENSES OF UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP IN 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Sec. 43. No funds authorized to be appro- 

priated under this or any other law may be 
made available to the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
until the Secretary of State certifies that each 
resolution passed by such Organization not 
of an eductaional, scientific, or cultural 
character has been repealed. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. McGEE. I will be glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator is en- 
titled to be heard. The Senators will 
please take their conversations outside 
the Chamber. 

The Senator from Rhode Island. 


H.R. 16609—JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
ATOMIC ENERGY DISCHARGED 
FROM FURTHER CONSIDERATION 
AND ORDERED PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy be discharged 
from further consideration of H.R. 16609, 
and that the bill be placed on the calen- 
dar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator cannot be heard. Will Senators 
please take their conversations outside 
the Chamber. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 438—AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL 
COPIES OF SENATE REPORT ON 
NOMINATION OF NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER TO BE VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


SENATE RESOLUTION 439—AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL 
COPIES OF THE SENATE HEAR- 
INGS ON THE NOMINATION OF 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER TO BE 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk two resolutions which would 
authorize the printing of additional 
copies of the hearing and report of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
on the nomination of Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller to be Vice President of the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of these two resolu- 
tions. I believe the need for additional 
copies of the hearings and report is obvi- 
ous because of the importance of their 
subject matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend. Senators will please 
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take their seats and cease all conversa- 
tions. 

Will the Senator suspend until the 
Senators take their seats, please. 

The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. The cost of the addi- 
tional copies which would be printed pur- 
suant to the two resolutions would not 
exceed $1,200 in each instance, the 
amount being the statutory limitation 
under a simple resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the first resolution by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 438) authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the Senate 
Report on the Nomination of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller to be Vice President of the 
United States. 


The resolution was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion such quantity of additional copies of its 
report on the nomination of Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller to be Vice President of the United 
States as may be obtained pursuant to a 
simple resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the second resolution by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 439) authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the Senate 
hearings on the nomination of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller to be Vice President of the 
United States. 


The resolution was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion such quantity of additional copies of its 
hearings on the nomination of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller to be Vice President of the 
United States as may be obtained pursuant 
to a simple resolution. 


Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the Senator yield 
to me for a brief unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the distinguished 
minority whip. 


SUBSTITUTION OF SENATOR STE- 
VENS FOR SENATOR BAKER AS A 
CONFEREE—H.R. 15223 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) be substituted as 
a conferee for the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. BAKER) on H.R. 15223, the 
Transportation of Hazardous Materials 
Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished majority whip. 


ORDER FOR SENATE TO CONVENE 
AT 10:30 AM. ON MONDAY, DE- 
CEMBER 9, 1974, AND FOR CON- 
SIDERATION OF NOMINATION OF 
NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Monday 
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the Senate meet at 10:30 a.m. and that 
at 11 o'clock a.m. the Senate go into 
executive session to consider the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, with 
no time agreement as of now. 

Mr. WEICKER. Reserving the right to 
object, would it be possible to address 
ourselves to this nomination on Friday? 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. No, the Sen- 
ate will not be in session on Friday. 

Mr. WEICKER. I just would inquire 
as to the reason for the delay, why this 
is being set for Monday, and why the 
matter cannot be handled this week? 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. For several 
days we have indicated that the nomina- 
tion of Mr, Rockefeller would not be tak- 
en up until Monday of next week. 

May I say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor, I tried to work out—may I have the 
attention of the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut? 

I tried to work out an agreement that 
would accommodate the Senator’s per- 
sonal situation and I was unable to reach 
that agreement. 

Mr. WEICKER., Well, I appreciate the 
efforts of the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia on my behalf, but very 
frankly, I think this Rockefeller nomina- 
tion should have been voted on even far 
earlier than next Monday. I think we 
have dillydallied with this long enough. 
Now it is set for this particular day when 
Iam unable to be here. 

Be that as it may, I am not trying to 
hold the Senate up from its business, but 
let the Record state that the Senator 
from Connecticut felt that we should 
have had a Vice President of the United 


States a month ago. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ROLLCALL VOTES TO 
OCCUR AFTER 4 P.M. ON MONDAY, 
DECEMBER 9, 1974 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent there be no roll- 
call votes Monday next prior to the hour 
of 4 o’clock p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3394) to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Norvill Jones, 
John Ritch, Robert Dockery, and Pat 
Holt of the staff of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Dick McCall of my staff, and 
Dan Spiegel of Senator Humpnrey’s staff 
be permitted to remain on the floor dur- 
ing the remainder of the Senate’s con- 
sideration of S. 3394. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
sche it is so ordered. 

McGEE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the pilsen of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. President, 
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I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS FOR 30 MINUTES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if no Senator seeks recognition at this 
time, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess for 30 minutes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 12:45 p.m., recessed until 1:15 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the presiding officer 
(Mr. Nunn). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Nunn). In my capacity as the Senator 
from Georgia, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3394) to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO, 2001 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to read into the Recorp an 
amendment which I submitted yesterday 
to the Foreign Assistance Act. The 
amendment is as follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this Act, total contributions authorized here- 
in to the United Nations or to any segment 
or subdivision of this world organization 
shall not exceed $156,148,000. 


That is the amendment, Mr. President. 
The figure, $156,148,000, is the sum that 
was authorized for fiscal year 1974. The 
new bill for fiscal year 1975 increases 
that amount by $37,552,000. 

It does not seem very logical to me that 
the Congress of the United States should 
reward the United Nations for its activ- 
ities in November by increasing by 24 
percent the U.S. taxpayer contribution. 

For that reason, this amendment 
would keep the contributions to the 
United Nations at the same level as of 
fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. MT. President, I ask wnan- 
imous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia has al- 
ready addressed himself to his proposal 
with respect to this foreign assistance 
bill under which he would propose to cut 
back the authorization in this measure 
by several millions of dollars. In fact, he 
would return it to the 1974 level. 
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The committee, of course, dealt very 
carefully with this question, and the 
committee is caught up with an entirely 
different problem than the budget, per 
se, and its relative size to the proceed- 
ing here. Two years ago, in 1973, the ap- 
propriations for the UNDP, the United 
Nations Development Program, got 
fouled up in the continuing resolution 
that Congress retreated to when they 
were unable to bring out a bill. 

As a result of that, the budgeted com- 
mitments of the United States under 
UNDP for economic development pro- 
grams in developing areas fell short by 
more than $20 million. 

In an attempt to keep its budgeted 
commitment, in allowing for the casual- 
ties that resulted from the continuing 
resolution of that year, it is necessary 
that we add on at least $20 million in 
this section for the U.N. in order to 
eliminate the split-year funding that has 
been taking place at the present time. 

It is simply a matter of redeeming the 
credibility and the integrity of the 
United States in its commitments budg- 
etarily in the United Nations. 

Another small amount has been added 
on here for UNRWA and for UNICEF, 
and full explanations of the need in each 
of these categories are contained in the 
committee’s report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, rather than my taking the time 
to explain to this Chamber, currently 
teeming with emptiness, that we print in 
the Record at this point as part of my 
remarks the full explanation from the 
committee’s report. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SECTION 7. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

AND PROGRAMS 

This section increases the fiscal year 1975 
authorization for international organizations 
and programs from $150,000,000, which is au- 
thorized under current law, to $186,900,000. 
The President requested an increase to $153,- 
900,000. The Committee approved that re- 
quest and authorized. at the initiative of 
Senator McGee, an additional $30,000,000. 
The sum added by the Committee is to be 
distributed as follows: U.N. Development 
Program. (UNDP), $20,000,000; U.N. Relief 
and Works Agency (UNRWA), $10,000,000; 
and the U.N, Children's Fund (UNICEF), 
$3,000,000. 

By providing an additional $20,000,000 for 
the UNDP, the United States will be able 
calendar year 1975, rather than the $100,- 
000,000 proposed by President Nixon. The 
additional $20,000,000 available to UNDP 
would be used to end split-year funding for 
the UNDP which has been undertaken since 
calendar year 1973 when only $70,000,000 
was provided for the UNDP under the fiscal 
year 1973 continuing resolution. At that 
time, in order to allow the United States to 
make a $90,000,000 contribution to UNDP in 
1973, $20,000,000 had to be drawn from fiscal 
year 1974 funds. This additional authoriza- 
tion will remedy this situation by restoring 
our UNDP contribution to a full annual 
funding basis. 

The Committee believes that strong US. 
support for the UNDP is important to our 
nation’s effective participation in the United 
Nations. The level of our support for the 
UNDP is seen by the developing nations as 
a measuring stick of the seriousness of our 


participation in the United Nations orga- 
nization. 
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An additional $3,000,000 is provided in 
order to make available the full $18,000,000 
earmarked for UNICEF in the authorization 
bill last year. This amount is $3,000,000 
above the amount requested by President 
Nixon for fiscal year 1975. Such an increase 
was believed to be justified by both the 
House Foreign Affairs and Senate Foreign 
Relations Committees last year in view of the 
fact that demands on UNICEF resources had 
increased markedly. pite these increased 
needs, our contribution to UNICEF has re- 
mained at the $15,000,000 level since 1972. 

The increase of $10,000,000 for UNRWA is 
for a special emergency contribution by the 
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United States. UNRWA continues to be this 
year, as before, in serious long-term, finan- 
cial difficulty. The negotiations on a peace 
settlement in the Middle East have given an 
additional importance to UNRWA’s work, 
UNRWA's health, education, and food sery- 
ices have always been essential to a mini- 
mally acceptable standard of living for the 
refugees it serves in offering them more hope 
for the future, especially for their children. 
UNRWA has thus been central to maintain- 
ing such stability as the refuge areas have 
had, including those refugee areas in Israel- 
held territory where some 40 percent of these 
refugees live. Any reduction now in U.S.- 
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support for UNRWA in relation to its need, 
forcing the agency to cut back its services, 
would endanger not only this stability, but 
also the settlement negotiations. In particu- 
lar, it would be seen as totally inconsistent 
with our repeatedly expressed position that 
a just and lasting peace in the Middle East 
cannot be established without taking into 
account the wishes and aspirations of the 
Palestinians, 

The following table details the proposed 
distribution of all funds requested by the 
Executive Branch for voluntary contributions 
to international organizations: 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PROGRAMS UNDER THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 


[in thousands of dollars) 


Fiscal year— 


1973 1974 
Estimate 


1975 
Estimate 


Fiscal year— 


1974 
Estimate 


1973 
Actual 


1975 
Estimate 


AUTHORIZED UNDER SEC. 302(A) FAA 


United Nations programs: 
U.N. Development Program 
U.N. Children's Fund 
IAEA/Operational Fund 
WMO/Voluntary Assistance Program... 
U.N./FAO World Food Program. 
U.N. Institute for Training and Research. 
WHO/International Agency for Research on Cancer. 
International Secretariat for Volunteer Service. 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency 
U.N. Fund for Namibia 
World Heritage Trust Fund 


Subtotal 


AUTHORIZED ELSEWHERE 


U.N. Environment Fund 3 


U.N, Relief and Works Agency (expansion of training)......... 


Indus Basin: 


Grants 


Total, International Organizations and Programs 


Other appropriations: 


Population Planning and Health Funds: 


U.N. Fund for 


‘opulation Activities 


U.N. Fund for Drug Abuse Control 


SPRON Assistance: 
U.N. Force in Cyprus 


Grand total_._..__- 


1 $3,000,000 is contingent on reinterpretation of legislation by General Accounting Office. 


3 Authorized by separate legislation. 


Mr. AIKEN. I do hope that this For- 
eign Assistance Act can be acted upon 
and approved by the Senate promptly. 
I am not proud of the fact that in past 
years we have had to wait until almost 
the end of the fiscal year before deciding 
what to do about the appropriation for 
this purpose. 

I believe that we now have a bill which 
can be approved not. only by the execu- 
tive branch but also by the House and 
the Senate as well. So I would hope that 
this bill can be passed without delay. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I certainly 
agree with my colleague from Vermont. 
I would like to underscore the kind of 
effort at compromise and broad base. of 
understanding that went into the prep- 
aration of this new foreign aid author- 
ization bill, and I stress this is only au- 
thorization. This does not appropriate 
the money. 

It simply puts on authorized ceilings 
in the various money matters that the 
Committee on Appropriations will have 
to settle upon. This is because of the 
status of the bill languishing at this late 
point in the term, seeking to arrive at a 
measure that the President will accept 
as the responsible leader of this coun- 
try, that the people who have commit- 
ments in AID can live up to without havy- 
ing their credibility challenged and 
the various opinion groups within this 
body can likewise agree to. 

I would hasten to add that as a dev- 
otee of the importance of responsible 
foreign assistance, I find many parts of 
this bill that I would not have written 
into it. But this is what the process is 


a--<------ 147,282 167,198 


Source: AID. 


all about when we are trying to put to- 
gether a common denominator in order 
to be responsible in. reporting a bill that 
can be passed and one the President of 
the United States feels is in the national 
interest. 

Therefore, it would be my hope, which 
I share with the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, that our colleagues who 
anticipate amendments to the foreign 
aid authorization again might take a 
Slightly more charitable view of it be- 
cause it is very late in the season now. 
There will be a new foreign aid bill up 
very soon in the new year and, in my 
judgment, that would be the appropriate 
vehicle on which to hang all of the 
various amendments that they feel very 
strongly about. 

Frankly, this bill has already been cut 
in every way imaginable. We have to put 
together a compromise that can be car- 
ried into law and achieve the signature 
of the President. 

For those who just flatly oppose any 
kind of foreign assistance, this offers no 
hayen and it was not written with their 
blanket opposition in mind. We simply 
have to call those votes as they fall. But 
in terms of those who believe something 
must be done in our national interest, 
though there be disagreement on how 
much and which things, this, I think, is 
the best compromise that honest minds 
and responsible individuals could put to- 
gether in the name of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I stress that it came out of the com- 
mittee with a virtually unanimous vote, 
12 votes in favor, 1 vote abstaining, no 


opposition that was expressed. However, 
there were three or four absentees that 
morning. 

In any case, it does represent an 

honest attempt at compromise and in 
that spirit its passage ought to be ex- 
pedited and traditional efforts to change 
it in other ways significantly, I would ex- 
press the hope, might be reserved for the 
new foreign aid bill that will come very 
soon after the Congress reconvenes in 
January. 
_ Mr, AIKEN, Well, not only. does this 
bill represent a meeting of the minds be- 
tween the executive and the legislative 
branches, and I believe between the Sen- 
ate and the House in the legislative 
branch, but I have yet to hear any great 
cries of dissension from other countries, 
from the countries which we are ear- 
nestly endeavoring to help out of their 
economic troubles and their educational 
or health troubles. 

So it seems to me that this is a bill 
which could well set an example for oth- 
er bills. I realize that there are always 
those who have amendments and amend- 
ments, trying to gain greater favor with 
the people to whom the amendments will 
give greater help, but this is, much to my 
surprise I might say, a bill which seems 
to represent a meeting of the minds of 
virtually everybody concerned. 

If it goes through, and I hope it does, 
that will establish a precedent which 
might well be followed in other cases. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes, the Senator is pre- 
cisely right in the sense that the best of 
compromises on very deeply controver- 
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sial areas is reflected in this measure as 
it is now reported out. 

I would urge with him that this body 
expedite the completion of this measure 
with a minimum of delay, which I un- 
derstand will likely be sometime tomor- 
row, pending agreement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that floor privileges for the duration 
of this bill be extended to Rudy Rousseau 
of Senator Prarson’s office and Mari- 
anne Albertson of Senator HUMPHREY’S 
office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as thus amended be considered as 
original text for the purpose of further 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, 2 months 
ago a foreign aid bill came before the 
Senate for 2 days of active fioor debate. 
By the time the dust had settled, 21 
amendments had been added to the bill, 
making it increasingly unacceptable to 
all concerned. In its wisdom, the Senate 
voted to recommit that bill to the For- 
eign Relations Committee, thus stripping 
it of all amendments, including those 
originally recommended by the commit- 
tee 


Now, Mr. President, having started 
afresh, the Foreign Relations Committee 
has reported a new foreign aid bill, one 
which I believe represents a reasonable 
compromise of the many diverse views 
and pressures which now surround the 
Nation's foreign aid program. The com- 
mittee worked hard to come up with a 
workable solution that will meet with the 
approval of a significant majority of the 
members of this body. The committee 
realizes that the results will not please 
everyone. That is not possible—or de- 
sirable—under our legislative system. 

I hope that my colleagues will study 
this bill and weigh the legislative situa- 
tion carefully before offering amend- 
ments. If there is to be a foreign aid bill 
this year, we must avoid loading this bill 
down again with controversial amend- 
ments. This is most likely to lead either 
to defeat of the bill or a second recom- 
mittal. 

In only a few months we will be dealing 
with a new foreign aid bill for the next 
fiscal year. I urge my colleagues to with- 
hold their amendments until that time. 

The first and most important point 
about this bill, which I cannot make too 
emphatically, is that this bill represents 
a substantial reduction in the amount 
requested by the executive branch. The 
executive branch requested new author- 
izations of $3.25 billion for the programs 
covered by this bill. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has cut that request 
$579 million, a reduction of 18 percent. 
This is a lot of money; about one-eighth 
of the $4.6 billion in budget cuts in do- 
mestic programs recently called for by 
the President. 

For some Senators these cuts will be 
too small; for some, they are too large. 
But I believe the committee has struck 
& reasonable compromise, trimming 
where economies could best be achieved. 
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This is a bill that recognizes both the dire 
straits of our economy as well as the 
priority needs of the American people. 
But it is continuing evidence of America’s 
commitment to prudent humanitarian- 
ism in international affairs. 

Two general changes have been made 
in the bill originally recommended by the 
committee. First, certain modest con- 
cessions have been made to executive 
branch objections to that earlier version. 
Second, certain amendments added when 
the bill came to the floor, but stripped 
when the bill was recommitted, have 
been included by the committee. The re- 
sult of these changes is a bill which, I 
am informed, is acceptable to the admin- 
istration, It was approved by a vote of 
12 to 0 by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, with one member voting ‘“Pres- 
ent.” I hope that it will prove acceptable, 
with a minimum of revision, to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

Let me briefly outline the major pro- 
visions of the bill. S. 3394 provides 
authorizations in four general categories 
of assistance: First, worldwide develop- 
ment assistance; second, military grant 
aid and credits; third, relief and recon- 
struction in Indochina, and fourth, 
assistance directed toward peace in the 
Middle East. 

WORLDWIDE DEVELOPMENT AID 


First, worldwide development aid. Last 
year the Congress approved a 2-year 
authorization for development assist- 
ance. The amount authorized then for 
the 1975 fiscal year was approximately 
$1 billion. The bill now before the Senate 
contains a modest supplement to that 
authorization, proposed because of the 
mounting urgency surrounding the 
global problems of food and population. 
The importance of this additional aid 
was underscored dramatically at the re- 
cent World Food Conference. I am con- 
vinced that there is no more vital inter- 
national contribution that the United 
States can now make than to provide its 
fair share in assisting other nations in 
moving rapidly toward self-sufficiency in 
the production of food. This additional 
aid will help nations like Bangladesh, 
India, and Pakistan to help themselves. 

WORLDWIDE MILITARY AID 


The second general category of au- 
thorizations in this bill is military aid. 
Here, the Foreign Relations Committee 
was most stringent in its recommenda- 
tions. The administration’s request for 
grant military assistance was $985 mil- 
lion. The committee recommends that 
this request be reduced to $550 million 
and that the entire military grant assist- 
ance program, and all military aid mis- 
sions, be phased out over a 3-year period, 
beginning with the current fiscal year. 
This is a cut of 45 percent in the request 
for military grant aid, In addition, the 
committee has added a number of pro- 
visions limiting the military aid program 
and tightening congressional control 
while the program is being phased out. 
For example, the committee has elimi- 
nated the so-called “drawdown au- 
thority,” which in previous years has 
allowed the President to give foreign 
countries arms and ammunition from 
our own military stocks. The commit- 
tee also included provisions which pro- 
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hibit military aid to Chile and curtail 
aid to South Korea. 
INDOCHINA POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


The third general category is relief 
and reconstruction assistance in Indo- 
china, Here again, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has been stringent in its 
recommendation. The administration’s 
request for economic assistance, other 
than Public Law 480/food aid, was $940 
million. The committee recommends that 
this be reduced to $617 million, a cut of 
34 percent. In addition, the committee 
has included in the bill detailed limita- 
tions and guidance as to how this money 
can be used. 

The committee’s amendments are spe- 
cifically designed to insure that this 
money will be devoted, to the maximum 
extent possible, to expenditures which 
can legitimately be called “reconstruc- 
tion,” and as little as possible to spend- 
ing which simply maintains the status 
quo. 


I urge my colleagues to study the In- 
dochina policy provisions in this bill. I 
believe they represent a prudent and ef- 
fective exercise of congerssional over- 
sight responsibility. 

MIDDLE EAST PEACE AID 


The fourth and final general category 
is assistance in support of the adminis- 
tration’s effort to achieve a lasting peace 
in the Middle East. The bill contains as- 
sistance for key nations in the current 
dispute—Israel, Jordan, and Egypt. For 
Israel, the bill contains $339.5 million in 
supporting assistance and $300 million in 
military credit sales, $100 million of 
which is to be forgiven, For Egypt, the 
bill contains $250 million in supporting 
assistance. For Jordan, the bill provides 
$77.5 million in supporting assistance 
and $130 million in military aid. 


Finally, the bill authorizes a $100 mil- 
lion Special Requirements Fund which 
would permit aid for any purpose that 
would further peace in the Middle East, 
including aid to Syria. But the commit- 
tee has included a provision which re- 
qvires that Congress be notified in ad- 
vance of proposed projects and it is given 
the right to veto proposed uses of this 
money. 

The administration fully supports the 
amounts contained in this Middle East 
peace package. I hope that the Senate 
will also endorse this program, since it 
relates so vitally to the fragile situation 
in that part of the world. 


In summation, Mr. President, I reiter- 
ate my request that the Senate show re- 
straint in any attempts to modify this 
bill further. We have before us a bill 
which represents a sound and reasonable 
compromise of the administration’s orig- 
inal request, the views of the Foreign 
Relations Committee as embodied in the 
bill previously reported, and in the 
amendments made earlier on the Sen- 
ate floor. Let us not paint ourselves into 
the corner where the choice is only that 
of defeating this bill or recommitting it 
again. If so, the result will be either an 
end to the foreign aid program or ex- 
tension of the existing program through 
a continuing resolution, amounting to an 
abdication of congressional control over 
foreign aid policy. 
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This bill has many meritorious provi- 
sions; they deserve to become law and 
they can become law if the Senate will 
accept the compromises which this bill 
represents. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a summary of the 
major provisions of the bill and tables 
relative to the amounts involved. 

There being no objection, the summary 
and the tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Summary OF MAJOR POLICY Provisions IN 
THE BILL 
I. INDOCHINA 

1. Policy.—States a Congressional policy 
concerning the political/military situation In 
Indochina and principles to guide the U.S, 
economic assistance program, 

2. Spending Ceilings.—Imposes fiscal year 
1975 ceilings on obligations for assistance to 
Indochina: $1.27 billion for South Vietnam; 
$377 million for Cambodia; and $70 million 
for Laos. 

8. Project and Program Authorizations.— 
Authorizes funds for economic assistance to 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos by spe- 
cific project or program. 

4. Personnel Celling in South Vietnam,— 
Imposes a ceiling on U.S. direct hire and con- 
tract personnel in South Vietnam of 4,000 
to be reached within six months after enact- 
ment and a further reduction to not more 
than 3,000 by the end of fiscal year 1975. Per- 
sonnel of humanitarian relief agencies are 
exempted from the ceiling. 

5. Transfer Authority.—Allows military aid 
funds to be used for economic assistance 
purposes, 
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Il. MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


1, Phase Out of Military Grant Assistance 
and Military Missions.—Requires a phase out 
over a three-year period of military grant as- 
sistance and United States military aid mis- 
sions to foreign countries. 

2. Costs of Military Missions.—Requires 
that all costs of United States military mis- 
sions abroad must be charged against appro- 
priations for military grant assistance, be- 
ginning in FY 1976. 

3. War Reserve Stockpiles for Foreign 
Countries.—Requires that any stockpiling of 
military equipment or material for foreign 
countries be financed out of funds appropri- 
ated for military assistance. No material can 
be provided to a foreign country from pre- 
viously stockpiled materials unless the cost 
of the materials is charged against funds 
appropriated for the regular military assist- 
ance program or military aid to South Viet- 
nam. 

4. Authority to Draw on Defense Stocks.— 
Repeals the authority to draw on Depart- 
ment of Defense stocks for the purpose of 
providing additional military grant assist- 
ance to foreign countries. 

5. Excess Defense Articles——Tightens re- 
strictions on the use of excess defense ar- 
ticles for foreign military aid by requiring 
that all grants of excess articles be charged 
against funds for military aid and by limit- 
ing FY 1975 excess defense article grants to 
$150 million, based on acquisition cost. 

6. Military Aid to Korea.—Imposes a ceil- 
ing on military grant aid and credit sales to 
Korea of not more than three-fourths the 
FY 1974 level and phases out such assist- 
ance over a three-year period. 

7. Arms Sales Through Commercial Chan- 
nels.—Prohibits government procurement of 
arms for economically developed Countries if 
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the equipment or material is available 
through commercial channels. 

8. Interest Rate On Credit Sales.—Imposes 
a minimum interest rate on credits extended 
to foreign countries for purchases of arms 
under the Foreign Military Sales Act of not 
less than the interest rate paid on Treasury. 
borrowings of comparable maturity. 

9. Military Aid to Chile——Prohibits mili- 
tary assistance to Chile. 


Im. GENERAL 


1, Israel.—Authorizes $339.5 million in eco- 
nomic assistance and $300 million in military 
credits for Israel. 

2. Chile.-—Imposes a fiscal year 1975 ceil- 
ing of $55 million on economic assistance to 
Chile. 

3. Police Training.—Prohibits use of for- 
eign aid funds for training foreign police, 
prison, or other law enforcement forces. 

4. Disaster Relief—Authorizes the use of 
approximately $110 million in loan reflows 
to meet humanitarian and reconstruction 
needs in Cyprus, Bangladesh, the Sahel and 
any other disaster areas. 

5. Africa.—Calls for greater emphasis on 
Africa in U.S. assistance efforts. 

6. Covert Operations.—Prohibits any non- 
intelligence-gathering covert activity abroad 
unless the President has first informed Con- 
gress of the importance and nature of such 
activity. 

7. Contributions to UNESCO.—Prohibits 
U.S. contributions to UNESCO until that 
organization has repealed all resolutions not 
of an educational, scientific, or cultural 
nature, 

8. Presidential Waiver—Authorizes the 
President to waive any prohibitions on as- 
sistance to countries because they are trad- 
ing with a designated country. 


TABLE 1.—FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZATIONS RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Food and nutrition 
} Population planning and health. 
rd Education and human resources development. 
4. Gorgas Memorial—Panama 
5. International organizations and programs... 
6. Indochina postwar reconstruction 
7. Security supporting assistance. 


Committee 
recom- 
mendation 


Fiscal year 
1975 au- 
thorization 


Committee 
recom- 
mendation 


Difference 
rom 
request 


8. Middle East Special Requirements Fund 


9. Military assistance prgram 
10. Foreign military credit sales. 


11. International Commission of Control and Supervision 


in Vietnam 


1 Supplemental to current authorization. 


27,726 


2, 673,126 —570,100 


2 Of this amount, $100,000,000 is to be in the nature of a grant to Israel. 


TABLE I1.—COMPARATIVE DATA ON FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES, FISCAL YEARS 1974 AND 1975 


Fiscal year 1974 


Authoriza- Appropria- 
tion tion 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1975 request! 
Appropria: Authoriza- 


tion mendation 


Fiscal year 1974 
Authoriza- Appropria- 
tion tion 


Fiscal year 1975 request! 

Committee 
recom- 

mendation 


Penge ie Authoriza- 
tion tion 


Development assistance: 
Food and nutrition. 
Population planning and ese 
Education and human resources. 
Selected development problems- 
Selected countries and organiza- 


Total, functional development 
assistance 


585,000 873, 300 


American schools and. hospitals 


abroad 
Contingency fund- 
National Association Pactne! 


Albert Schweitzer 
Sahel drought relief 


Disaster relief and reconstruction 


Administrative expenses, AID 
2 255, 300 


international organizations and pro- 

grams: 

UNDP and other programs 

mon Basin Development Fund 
oan: 

Indus ‘Basin Development Fund 
grants 

UNRWA (expansion of training)... 

U.N. Environment Fund 


Total, international organiza- 


tions and programs. 145, 500 


153, 900 


178, 600 


Total, development assistance.. 


Administrative and other expenses, 


2 ay 900 


Indochina postwar reconstruction... 


23,900 Security supporting assistance 


epee? East Special Requirements 


Total, AID 


International Narcotics Control. 


Overseas Private Investment 
poration (reserves). 
23, 900 


236,900 | Foreign military credit 


os 000 
100, 000 
1, 689, 900 


Military assistance program (MAP). 
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TABLE 11.—COMPARATIVE DATA ON FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES, FISCAL YEARS, 1974 AND 1975 


Fiscal year 1974 
Authoriza- Appropria- 
tion tion 


Fiscal year 1975 request! 
Appropria- Authoriza- 
tion i 


[in thousands of dollars] 


Committee 
recom- 


tion mendation 


Fiscal year 1974 Fiscal year 1975 request 1 


Authoriza- Appropria- Appropria- Authoriza- 
tion tion tion tion 


Committee 
recom- 
mendation 


Emergency security assistance: 
Israel____. tate wes 
Cambodia... 


Total, foreign assistance items__ 4,764,434 4,790,050 4,175,600 3,224,500 2,644, 900 


! Request includes the following additional amounts notincluded in the President’s fiscal year 
1975. budget transmitted to the Congress on Feb. 4, 1974: Indochina a 
$150,000,000; security supporting assistance, $322,500,000; Middle East special 
$100,000,000; foreign military credit sales, $240,000,000; military assistance program, $60,000,000 


2 Supplemental to existing authorization, 


3 Appropriation request authorized by FAA of 1967 which made available $51,200,000 until 


expended. 


i Authorized by Public Law 93-188 which made available $40,000,000 until expended. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, foreign 
assistance is not, and I emphasize not, 
a giveaway program. It is time this myth 
is laid to rest. Virtually all U.S. assistance 
consists not of dollars, but of goods and 
services from American sources. A large 
part of this assistance, moreover, is pro- 
vided on a credit basis. Thus, taking AID 
programs as an example, the relatively 
modest part of the Agency’s total ex- 
penditures spent overseas tends to be 
offset by repayments of interest and 
principal on past loans and credits. In 
fiscal year 1973, the last year for which 
estimates are available, AID operations 
in fact netted $60 million in earnings 
for the U.S. balance-of-payments ac- 
count. 

The food for peace program, which 
together with AID accounts for more 
than 90 percent of total U.S. economic 
aid, consists entirely of American goods, 
most of which are sold on credit. Thus, 
repayments on past credits more than 
offset current outflows of dollars for ad- 
ministrative and other expenses. 

The operations of the international 
financial institutions, to which the 
United States is the largest single dollar 
contributor, are also balance of payments 
earners for the United States. For ex- 
ample, it has been estimated that in 1970, 
procurement in the United States of 
goods and services financed by the inter- 
national financial institutions, as well as 
investments and other expenditures in 
the United States by the World Bank, 
the International Development Associa- 
tion, the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and the Asian Development Bank 
earned a net $466 million for the U.S. 
balance of payments account. It has also 
been estimated that since 1964, the cum- 
ulative total of balance of payments net 
earnings from ail spending in the United 
States by these institutions has been in 
excess of $2.5 billion. 

Thus, the facts do not support the 
myth that foreign assistance is a give- 
away program. 

There is a distinct downward trend in 
foreign economic aid costs when seen in 
relation to total Federal budget outlays 
and the U.S. gross national product. For 
example: 

In 1949, at the beginning of the Mar- 
shall Plan, foreign economic assistance 
costs amounted to 11.5 percent of the 
Federal budget. Today, this share is less 
than 1.5 percent. 


Gorgas Memorial Institute 


500 10) 2500 


International Commission of Con- 


trol and Supervision in Vietnam... 


Grand total 


ostwar reconstruction, 
uirements, 
è Not authorized. 


In 1949, economic aid represented 2.78 
percent of our gross national product, 
and has moved downward ever since. By 
1973, the figure had fallen to 0.23 percent. 

The declining trend is also evident 
when measured in relation to the eco- 
nomic assistance provided by other in- 
dustrialized nations of the free world. 

Of 16 member nations of the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee—or DAC as 
it is commonly known, the United States 
ranked second in 1963 in value of eco- 
nomic aid expressed as a percent of gross 
national product. Since then, the down- 
ward drift has been steady. By 1973, our 
position had dropped to 14th. 

In 1963, some 62 percent of the total 
dollar value of aid from DAC country 
sources came from the United States. 
This share, too, has fallen steadily. In 
1973, while the dollar value of U.S. eco- 
nomic aid still exceeded that provided by 
any one of the other DAC member na- 
tions, it represented 32 percent of the 
total value of DAC aid. 

To further illustrate the point, during 
the 4-year period from 1962 until 1965, 
total U.S. foreign assistance outlays con- 
sisting of bilateral and multilateral eco- 
nomic assistance and bilateral military 
assistance averaged $8.256 billion per 
year. During fiscal year 1974, and these 
are preliminary figures, total U.S. foreign 
assistance outlays were $8.530 billion. 
Thus, over a 12-year period of time, U.S. 
foreign assistance outlays have remained 
virtually the same. During the same time, 
bilateral and multilateral assistance de- 
clined from an average of $4.260 billion 
in the 1962 to 1965 period to $3.8 billion 
in fiscal year 1975. 

What is particularly disturbing about 
this course of events is the fact that other 
donor nations, particularly the Western 
European nations, are somewhat dis- 
mayed that they will be unable to in- 
crease development assistance efforts this 
year. In discussing the issue with Western 
Europeans, I found they are determined 
to hold the line on development assist- 
ance outlays, despite the fact these na- 
tions are experiencing much more severe 
domestic economic problems than in the 
United States. Yet, we are confronted 
with cries to slash foreign assistance even 
more. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 


6 Permanent authorization for such sums as may be necessary. 
¢ Includes $49,000,000 supplemental appropriation. ~ 
7 Excludes $250,000,000 in defense stocks provided to Cambodia under sec. of the FAA of 1961. 


10 27,726. 127,626 1 27,726 


4,768,934 4,790,550 4,203,826 3,252,226 2,673, 125 


* Permanent authorization of $500,000 per annum. _ 
wW Includes $16,526,000 for fiscal age 1975 contribution to the 1CCS and $11,200,000 for reim- 
bursement to AID for fiscal year 19 


4 expenses of the ICCS, 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a member of my 
staff, Mr. William Heckman, be permit- 
ted the privilege of the floor during the 
debate of the foreign aid bill, and that 
Barbara Dickson, a member of my staff, 
be permitted the privilege of the floor 
during the debate on the Export-Import 
Bank Act amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to the pending bill which 
Isend to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

At the appropriate place, 
following: 

APPOINTMENT OF CAREER FOREIGN SERVICE 

OFFICERS AS AMBASSADORS 

Sec. 33. Section 501 of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) After January 1, 1977 at any time, 
not less than 85 per centum of the total 
number of positions of ambassador which 
are occupied shall be career personnel in the 
Foreign Service. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment which I offered at an 
earlier point during this year. It is an 
amendment which was modified on the 
Senate floor when I offered it before to 
the extent that it provided that 80 per- 
cent of all the appointments to ambas- 
sadorial posts should be from the career 
service. As so amended, it was adopted 
unanimously by the Senate. 

I was very pleased that it was adopted 
by the Senate, although I think, in its 
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original form at 85 percent, and in the 
form in which I offer it today at 85 per- 
cent, it is still better because we have 
very fine, capable professional career 
Foreign Service officers. They are trained 
to represent the best interests of this 
country in the posts to which they are 
assigned. Many of them have spent a 
lifetime in the Foreign Service, in which 
they have gained expertise and knowl- 
edge. They become very sensitive lis- 
teners. They are able to report back to 
this Government in Washington on the 
political, economic, and social conditions 
of the countries of the world with which 
we have to live. I believe that they bring 
the highest degree of professionalism to 
the Foreign Service. 

I have not suggested that there be a 
100 percent requirement for ambas- 
sadorial posts to be drawn from the 
career Foreign Service because I believe 
that the President should be given some 
flexibility. 

I think there are many distinguished 
American men and women in many 
fields, whether from the field of journal- 
ism or the field of academic life or from 
business life, or other political positions, 
all of whom could contribute in some 
way to the representation of the United 
States through embassies abroad. I do 
think that the backbone of our ambas- 
sadorial corps should be professional, 
should be the men and woman who have 
devoted their lives and their careers to 
this service. I think that that is not only 
in the best interest of the Government; 
I think it is simple fairness to the men 
and women who serve as Foreign Serv- 
ice officers. 

It must be extremely frustrating for 
them, it must be extremely depressing 
for them, to devote their whole lives to 
service as Foreign Service officers and, 
when they reach that point in time when 
they might expect to become the top 
man or the top woman in some diplo- 
matic post, to be appointed as ambas- 
sador or minister, then to find that that 
job goes to a purely political appointee, 
who may have minimal qualifications for 
the job; who, in fact, may not be par- 
ticularly interested in the job, but who 
received it as a reward for services which 
are not really relevant to the representa- 
tion of the United States of America as 
an ambassador to a foreign nation. 

For that reason, I believe that we 
should require by law that 85 percent of 
all of our ambassadors should be ap- 
pointed from the career Foreign Service. 

While we are discussing this amend- 
ment, I mention in passing that I had a 
parallel amendment which I offered at 
an earlier time, and which was also 
unanimously adopted by the Senate. 
That was the amendment which pro- 
vided for the disqualification of any ap- 
pointee or nominee for an ambassadorial 
post who had made a very large politi- 
cal contribution in the last Presidential 
election. I have not offered that amend- 
ment today, and I do not intend to offer 
a similar amendment today, because that 
particular problem has been resolved by 
the new election reform law, which the 
Congress has adopted and which the 
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President has signed. I feel that that 
amendment is no longer necessary. 

This amendment now pending, which 
provides that 85 percent of all ambassa- 
dorial posts shall be filled from the career 
Foreign Service, is a basic and substan- 
tive reform which I feel is vitally neces- 
sary, both for the best representation of 
the United States abroad and for the 
morale and the proper discipline of the 
Foreign Service corps. 

So, Mr. President, since the Senate has 
already approved this amendment in 
substantially the same form, within 5 
percent, I feel that the Senate will again 
look favorably upon this reform which is 
so patently required by the best interests 
of the United States and our service 
abroad. I hope that the distinguished 
manager of the bill will respond to this 
proposal. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I concur in 
the significance and the importance of 
the Senator’s proposed amendment, for 
all of us recognize the depth of skill and 
capability in the career Foreign Service. 
But, as the Senator has properly allowed 
for in his proposed amendment, there is 
much to be said for z percentage of 
x number of ambassadorial posts to be 
reserved to the prerogative of the Presi- 
dent, of whichever party he may be. We 
have many instances on record in which 
a so-called political appointment turned 
out to be very wise and, in some in- 
stances, even more effective than a career 
appointment. 

I say to my colleague from Maryland 
that we are a little less certain of ap- 
proximately where that percentage ought 
to lie or whether there ought to be some 
area of flexibility there. It is a basic, sub- 
stantive reform approach in the present 
policy. It is my feeling that we might be 
better advised, at this very late stage in 
our efforts to get a compromise bill out, 
so that we do not have to go back into 
the continuing resolution business, which 
is a poor way to run the store, that the 
Senator should offer this reform amend- 
ment as a part of the new State authori- 
zation bill that will be introduced very 
shortly after Congress returns in Jan- 
uary, as substantive legislation at that 
point, rather than on the AID authoriza- 
tion. It would represent no significant 
delay from the standpoint of time and, 
at the same time, would be helpful in our 
trying to hold together this rather com- 
plex compromise package in order to 
expedite legislation on some kind of a 
moderate foreign aid measure for this 
particular session, which is rapidly draw- 
ing to a close. 

If the Senator wishes to express him- 
self on whether it might be possible to 
make an adjustment, timewise, on that, 
I should be interested in hearing about 
that at this time. It has nothing to do 
with the merit of his proposal. It is, 
rather, the instrument to which it would 
be attached. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am reluctant to give 
up any time on this, because, No. 1, the 
Senate has already agreed in principle 
to this amendment. 

No. 2, I am reluctant because, as the 
Senator says, we have made some good 
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and helpful and beneficial noncareer ap- 
pointments which have been good for 
the United States, good for our image in 
the world, and good for our representa- 
tion at important points. But we have 
also made a lot of serious and foolish 
errors that I should like to see curtailed 
as soon as possible. I do recognize the 
legislative problems that exist. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont on his feet. I do not know 
whether he wishes me to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, if the Senator from 
Maryland will yield for just an instant, 
I wish to say that the bill which is now 
before us represents something of a 
miracle in the field of foreign aid legisla- 
tion in that while it does not meet with 
absolute approval, it meets with tolerable 
approval on the part of the executive and 
legislative branches—both Houses of 
Congress—and even the people of the 
countries which it is designed to benefit. 

I also would like to point out that 
when this bill was up before us, not only 
was the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland accepted—two of 
them, I believe—but another which I of- 
fered, and several others, were accepted. 
All together they killed the bill, and it 
was referred back to our committee; and 
now the bill has been returned with very 
few of those amendments. 

So, regardless of the merits of the 
amendment now proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland and the merits of 
the amendment which I had sponsored 
the last time the bill was before us, it 
seems to me best that we all restrain 
ourselves now until the new Congress 
meets in January, and get new legisla- 
tion, not only in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations but in the other commit- 
tees as well. I think it would be a very 
gratuitous move on the part of all of us 
who proposed those other amendments if 
we not push them now, and get what is 
not a completely satisfactory bill but a 
generally satisfactory bill through, so 
that we will not have to wait until next 
spring to decide how much we are going 
to authorize for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year 1975. I think last year or the year 
before it was well into March before we 
could reach an agreement, and that is 
ridiculous. 

So I hope we will not have to deal 
with these amendments at this time. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, if I may 
just say a word more, as impatient as I 
may be on this subject-——— 

Mr. AIKEN. Me, too. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator from Ver- 
mont, I think, by his very generous sup- 
port in the past, has indicated that he is 
equally impatient, as has the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

I cannot be impervious to the kind of 
arguments they make. The Senator from 
Vermont, with his unparalleled experi- 
ence in this whole field, I think com- 
mands our respect and our admiration 
as well as our affection; and when he 
makes an argument he is very hard to 
resist. 

I wonder if the Senator from Wyo- 
ming would be willing, on behalf of the 
committee, to seek the views of the De- 
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partment on this subject at this time, 
so that there would not be any bureau- 
cratic kind of delays when we get up to 
the point of action after the first of the 
year. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it would be 
my recommendation to make sure that 
they get the message loudly and clearly 
down at the State Department; that they 
be presented with this colloquy directly, 
with the endorsement of those who have 
been involved in this colloquy. 

It would be my hope not only to honor 
the impatience of the Senator from 
Maryland, but to insist that he continue 
that impatience, and I will join him in it, 
and that we make sure that this message 
is not ignored, shunted aside, or in other 
ways blunted at the departmental level. 
I would be prepared to follow up on that 
with him. 

I was serious in sharing with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont our conviction that 
in trying to hold together this minimal 
compromise package here, it would not 
be fatal even to the Senator’s admirable 
impatience if it were put in the State au- 
thorization bill which will come up as 
soon as we get back, which would be an 
appropriate vehicle for it, and at the 
same time preserve our effort to try to 
get this compromise package adopted. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I assume that they will 
get the message downtown, that they will 
understand what we are saying, and that 
the message will not need any kind of 
interpretation. But with the assurance 
of the Senator from Wyoming and the 
Senator from Vermont that we will de- 
liver that message that we are going to 
be back on this floor with this amend- 
ment, we are going to plead for it and 
want to see it adopted—— 

Mr. McGEE, And that we want the 
Department to respond in meaningful 
ways to our questions and proposals in 
this direction, rather than another com- 
mittee be set up to study the matter. 

Mr. MATHIAS, So that they are on 
notice right now that this is going to 
come up. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I promise 
the Senator from Maryland that I will 
not vote against his amendment in the 
next Congress. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I can only respond to 
the Senator from Vermont that I wish 
he were going to be here to vote for it. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if it is possible to initiate a lingering 
proxy in this body, out of respect for 
those who have chosen a richer way of 
life. I will not make that as a partia- 
mentary inquiry at this time, but sug- 
gest that the Parliamentarian consider 
the matter for some future inquiry. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would only suggest 
to the Senator from Vermont that if 
he can spare time from the cultivation 
of apple trees, pear trees, peach trees, 
and other useful and pleasant occupa- 
tions to give us his endorsement of this 
principle at that time, it will be ex- 
tremely helpful even though he will not 
actually be voting on the question. 

Mr McGEE. It is my advice that he 
will be more powerful even than he is 
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here, because he will have a four wheel 
drive when he gets back to Vermont. 

Mr. MATHIAS, On that basis, Mr. 
President, and on the basis of the under- 
standings reached here—and I am very 
grateful for the responses of both Sena- 
tors—with that understanding, I will re- 
turn with this amendment at the earli- 
est opportunity. 

Mr. McGEE. With the Senator from 
Wyoming as a comover. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we are 
waiting for Members of the other body 
who promised to be here by 2:30 with a 
proposal. In the meantime, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 37, line 14, strike the word “and”. 

On page 37, line 20, strike the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a semicolon and the 
word “and”, 

On page 37, between lines 20 and 21, in- 
sert the following new paragraph: 

(7). to provide humanitarian assistance to 
Indochina wherever practicable under the 
auspices of and by the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, other international 
organizations or arrangements, multilateral 
institutions, and private voluntary agencies 
with a minimum presence and activity of 
United States Government personnel. 


Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, under 
the proposed legislation I understand 
that there are six different areas which 
have been indicated as principles guid- 
ing the Indochina portion of the legis- 
lation that is before us. 

The amendment I am offering is an 
effort to expand upon these principles 
governing economic aid to Indochina, 
which have been inserted into the bill 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. President, I fully support and com- 
mend the action of the committee for 
clearly establishing the principles it has 
regarding further American economic 
assistance to the countries of Indochina. 
The committee’s action on the bill goes 
a long way towards remedying some of 
the serious shortcomings in the admin- 
istration’s original proposal for Indo- 
china aid, and it embodies many of the 
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provisions I have sought in introducing 
ms amendments last year and this past 
July. 

So I want to commend the Foreign 
Relations Committee for clearly estab- 
lishing a humanitarian priority in our 
economic assistance program for Indo- 
china. It is long past due that our aid 
program recognize that people problems 
of the area—the needs of refugees, civil- 
ian casualties, orphans and others dis- 
advantaged by a decade of war—and the 
reconstruction of civilian facilities, such 
as housing, hospitals, clinics and 
schools—these should be the overriding 
concern and objective of American as- 
sistance to the people of Indochina. 

However, I believe there is a missing 
element in the bill’s list of principles gov- 
erning our economic aid program. This 
relates to the need to expand and 
strengthen the role and place of inter- 
national and voluntary agencies in our 
humanitarian assistance program for In- 
dochina. It is the purpose of my amend- 
ment to clearly establish as a principle 
objective of our aid that, “wherever prac- 
ticable,” American assistance to Indo- 
china shall be distributed “under the 
auspices of and by the United Nations, 
other international organizations or ar- 
rangements, multilateral institutions, 
and private voluntary agencies with a 
minimum presence and activity of U.S. 
Government personnel.” 

Over the past several years, this has 
been one of the most glaring omissions in 
our Government’s budget requests for 
Indochina—the absence of any meaning- 
ful effort to promote or strengthen in- 
ternational cooperation in helping to 
heal the wounds of war in Indochina, 
This despite the hope in many quarters 
that a good share of the effort to provide 
humanitarian assistance to the millions 
of people in need can be carried out 
under some form of international coop- 
eration—if not on a regional basis, then 
at least programs under international 
auspices for some of the special people 
problems which exist in the separate 
war-affected areas. 

I have shared this hope. And, along 
with other Members of the Senate, I 
have long advocated that our Govern- 
ment actively encourage and support 
initiatives for expanding the participa- 
tion and the role of the United Nations, 
its specialized agencies, the International 
Red Cross, and similar organizations, in 
the relief and rehabilitation programs in 
Indochina. Senators may recall that last 
year, the Senate adopted my amend- 
ments for this purpose to the fiscal year 
1974 foreign assistance authorization bill. 
Although they were dropped in confer- 
ence last year, I believe Senate action 
this year would strengthen the bill and 
will receive support in the House. 

Mr. President, I believe the record is 
clear that a number of governments are 
now prepared to support and contribute 
to humanitarian programs in Indochina 
if they are under international auspices. 
The record is equally clear that those in- 
ternational arrangements are there— 
waiting and ready to be used. The Inter- 
national Red Cross is prepared to up- 
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grade and expand their efforts in Indo- 
china, especially in Cambodia. The rec- 
ord is clear that the United Nations 
stands ready to help. The record shows 
that UNICEF has new programs under- 
way, and that the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees—UNHCR— 
is soliciting international support for a 
new program of relief to all areas of 
Indochina. And other offices.and agencies 
of the United Nations are also prepared 
to move in meeting humanitarian needs. 
What is missing is a clear and firm indi- 
cation of U.S. support—of a meaningful 
pledge to help fund these international 
initiatives. 

The administration’s policy toward 
internationalizing assistance for Indo- 
china has been ambiguous, to say the 
least. Despite public statements to the 
contrary—before the refugee subcom- 
mittee and elsewhere—our Government 
has done precious little to really support 
initiatives by the United Nations and 
other international bodies. In fact, apart 
from indicating some token contributions 
to the International Red Cross, and some 
mild interest in the modest program of 
the U.N. High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, the administration’s original budget 
presentation and subsequent statements 
on our foreign aid policy toward Indo- 
china, all but ignore the creative possi- 
bilities for expanding international par- 
ticipation in this area. 

In fact, in recent weeks officials of our 
Government have sought’ to attach un- 
reasonable conditions on our support of 
international programs in all areas of 
Indochina. Such an attitude undercuts 
the effectiveness of such organizations 
as UNICEF and the U.N. High Commis- 
sioner, and threaten to unravel the in- 
ternational framework needed to meet 
the massive needs of orphans and chil- 
dren and other war victims in all the 
war-affected areas. It also serves to dis- 
courage contributions from other coun- 
tries, ready and willing to contribute to 
humanitarian relief in Indochina, if it is 
undertaken under international auspices. 

Mr. President, it is time for the admin- 
istration to stop the foot-dragging and 
the negativism. It is time to support in 
a significant way, international efforts 
to meet the relief and rehabilitation 
needs of all the people of Indochina. It 
is time to break with the past, and to 
actively support new directions in our 
assistance policy toward Indochina. 

The bill reported by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has made a giant step 
in this direction, and I hope my amend- 
ment will carry it one step further. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that one 
of the most effective instruments in 
meeting humanitarian needs that we 
have seen in recent times, whether it has 
been in the area of Bangladesh or also 
to some extent in the Sahel, or other 
areas of very desperate need, has been 
through the established specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations. 

I happen to believe one of the finer 
jobs of the U.N. has been the work of its 
specialized agencies, These are made up 
of career individuals whose concern and 
commitment to humanitarian interests 
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have been, I think, perhaps the bright- 
est star of the United Nations. 

I know that recently there have been 
steps taken within the U.N. that single 
out some of the specialized agencies for 
political recrimination. Of course, this 
is an aspect which I deplore because I 
think I can say without the possibility 
of contradiction that the various spe- 
cialized agencies have recorded an ad- 
mirable record in the area of humani- 
tarian assistance wherever they have 
been called to play a role. 

Even today in Indochina, there is an 
existence now—an international pres- 
ence—that has the capacity to provide 
greater humanitarian assistance. I think 
it is entirely appropriate that we, to the 
extent that it is possible, and this is 
purely an advisory amendment, take ad- 
vantage of that particular machinery. 

Itseems to me as well that we can les- 
sen the burden on the American tax- 
payer. 

In many instances, countries are quite 
willing to help and assist in humanitar- 
ian undertakings if they are under inter- 
national auspices. 

Too often in the past in Indochina we 
have made this strictly a U.S. undertak- 
ing and excluded the possibility for par- 
ticipation from other member states of 
the U.N. 

First of all, to provide a more effective 
response to humanitarian needs; second, 
to reduce what I think is the ever in- 
creasing pressure on the American tax- 
Payer; and third, because I think there 
are sound U.N. programs. 

I think this amendment is useful and 
helpful. 

Finally I would say, Mr. President, 
that this amendment follows a previous 
amendment to the last foreign aid bill, 
which was accepted. 

This is a matter which is not new in 
terms of our understanding of it and I 
think it would be extremely useful in the 
area of humanitarian assistance in In- 
dochina. 

I urge adoption of the amendment and 
request the support of the floor manager. 

Mr McGEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to say to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts that the proposed 
language amendment squares very tightly 
with the position that has long been 
taken by the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Falling, as it 
would, under that section of the bill 
pretty much covering economic aid to 
Indochina, it seems to me it makes even 
more articulate in terms of meaning that 
whole section. 

On behalf of the committee, I would 
be authorized to accept that language 
as consistent with the intent of this 
section of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate the sup- 
port of the floor manager and his ex- 
pression of support by the members of 
the committee. 

I am prepared to vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY). 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
discussing the matter with the interested 
parties, at this time I wish to propound 
a unanimous-consent request: that there 
be 1 hour on amendments to the pending 
business, the time to be equally divided 
between the sponsor of the amendment 
and the manager of the bill, and 30 min- 
utes on amendments to amendments, mo- 
tions, and so forth, the time to be equally 
divided between the sponsor of the 
amendment to the amendment and the 
manager of the bill; that there be 2 
hours on the bill, itself; that the vote 
occur not later than 6 p.m. tomorrow 
afternoon; that rule XII be waived and 
regular order be followed; and that all 
amendments be germane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Presid- 
ing Officer. 

The text of the unanimous-consent 
agreement is as follows: 

Ordered, That, during the consideration of 
S. 3394, a bill to amend the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, and for other purposes, 
debate on any amendment in the first degree 
shall be limited. to 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of such 
and the manager of the bill, and debate on 
any amendment in the second degree, debat- 
able motion or appeal shall be limited to 
30 minutes, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of such and the manager 
of the bill: Provided, That in the event the 
manager of the bill is in fayor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the Minor- 
ity Leader or his designee: Provided further, 
That no amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the said bill shall be re- 
ceived. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill, debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlied, respectively, by the Majority 
and Minority Leaders or their designees: Pro- 
vided, That the said Leaders, or either of 
them, may, from the time under their control 
on the passage of the said bill, allot addi- 
tional time to any Senator during the con- 
sideration of any amendment, debatable mo- 
tion or appeal. 

Ordered further, that the vote on final 
passage of this bill shall occur not later than 
6:00 p.m., Wednesday, Dec. 4, 1974. 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The time to be 
charged to both sides on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I submit- 
ted to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
an amendment, the purpose of which 
was to make absolutely certain that in 
all foreign aid programs conducted by 
the U.S. Government in cooperation with 
the governments of other countries, we 
did not create a greater gap between the 
status of men and women in those coun- 
tries than already existed. In fact, it 
would be the intention and purpose to 
use all the human resources in these 
countries in connection with the devel- 
opment programs of lesser developed 
countries. 

Yet, as we saw the implementation of 
our foreign aid program with funds pro- 
vided for training and for education, we 
saw the possibility that a preponderance 
of these funds might be going to the 
training and education—the giving of 
skills—to half the population, the men 
and not the women. This not only cre- 
ated a further gap between the sexes in 
these countries but also failed to take 
advantage of all the human resources 
available to these countries in their de- 
velopment program. 

As a matter of fact, we have found in 
the administration of foreign assistance 
bills that the management, the policy 
positions taken, in connection with this 
legislation frequently was carried out 
predominantly by men, without really 
proper thought given to the possibility 
that sex discrimination was carried on. 

As a result of the submission of this 
so-called Percy amendment, the Direc- 
tor of Foreign Assistance, Mr. Dan 
Parker, issued the “Percy amendment 
policy implementation plan,” directing 
all agency development assistance plans 
to contain clear statements as to how 
women in developing countries will be 
involved in the development process and 
how the plan or proposal will benefit 
women and thus their capabilities. 

I commend Mr. Parker for the extraor- 
dinary, fine way in which he has imple- 
mented this part of our foreign aid bill 
and for the excellent work being done 
within AID now to implement it in spirit 
and fully in accordance with the inten- 
tion of Congress. 

At the United Nations, on behalf of 
the United States, very recently, I sub- 
mitted a similar amendment, so that in 
all development programs of the United 
Nations, this amendment and the policy 
of nondiscrimination by sexes would be 
observed. I am happy to report that the 
appropriate committee unanimously re- 
ported out for the consideration of the 
plenary session this particular amend- 
ment, submitted by me as a delegate to 
the United Nations this year, on behalf 
of the United States. I feel certain that 
this will be implemented in all future 
foreign aid and development assistance 
programs of the United Nations. 

It would therefore seem appropriate, 
Mr. President, that the assistance pro- 
grams that the U.S. Government has and 
contributes toward, such as the World 
Bank, would also have a policy, and that 
the U.S. delegate to those organizations 
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be instructed to implement the policies 
and provisions that are now being car- 
ried out in our own foreign aid programs. 

An amendment has been prepared by 
me which I feel will have the widespread 
support of the Members of the Senate. 
Other Members of the Senate who have 
particularly interested themselves in 
these matters include Senator Hum- 
PHREY, and other members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in the past. 
I simply wish to indicate that it will be 
my intention, at some point in the future, 
on the first bill that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations considers in the next 
session of Congress, to introduce this 
amendment as an amendment to such 
bill, to be implemented as early as pos- 
sible after that. 

It would have been the intention of the 
Senator from Illinois to introduce an 
amendment to the present, pending bill, 
but the Senator from Illinois, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, is fully supportive of the principle, 
supported by the administration, that it 
would impede the progress of the pend- 
ing legislation if it were open for amend- 
ments, no matter how worthy those 
amendments may be. The need now, 
after almost half the fiscal year has 
passed, to enact an authorizing bill for 
foreign assistance is urgent, and no ac- 
tion should be taken that might possibly 
impede or slow up that process. 

Therefore, I shall not offer the amend- 
ment today, but I simply wish to notify 
my colleagues that I shall offer the 
amendment at some future time on the 
first bill that will be taken up and con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the proposed amend- 
ment be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

INTEGRATION OF WOMEN 

Sec. 33. Chapter 3 of part IIT of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 305, INTEGRATION OF WomMEN.—The 
President is requested to instruct each rep- 
resentative of the United States to each in- 
ternational organization of which the United 
States is a member (including but not limited 
to the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the Aslan Develop- 
ment Bank, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the International Monetary Fund, 
the United Nations, and the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development) to 
carry out their duties with respect to such 
organizations in such a manner as to encour- 
age and promote the integration of women 
into the national economies of member and 
recipient countries and into professional and 
policy-making positions within such organi- 
zations, thereby improving the status of 
women.” 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
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I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS’ READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1974—VETO 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McCuvreE) laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives, 
which was read, as follows: 

The House of Representatives having pro- 
ceeded to reconsider the bill (H.R. 12628) 
entitled “An Act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase vocational rehabili- 
tation subsistence allowances, educational 
and training assistance allowances, and spe- 
cial allowances paid to eligibie veterans and 
persons under chapters 31, 34, and 35 of 
such title; to improve and expand the spe- 
ctal programs for educationally disadvan- 
taged veterans and servicemen under chap- 
ter 34 of such title; to improve and expand 
the veteran-student services program; to 
establish an education loan program for vet- 
erans and persons eligible for benefits under 
chapter 34 or 35 of such title; to make other 
improvements in the educational assistance 
program and in the administration of edu- 
cational benefits; to promote the employ- 
ment of veterans and the wives and widows 
of certain veterans by improving and ex- 
panding the provisions governing the opera- 
tion of the Veterans Employment Service, by 
increasing the employment of veterans by 
Federal contractors and subcontractors, and 
by providing for an action plan for the em- 
ployment of disabled and Vietnam era vet- 
erans within the Federal Government; to 
codify and expand veterans reemployment 
rights; and for other purposes”, returned by 
the President of the United States with his 
objections, to the House of Representatives, 
in which it originated, it was 

Resolved, That the said bill pass, two- 
thirds of the House of Representatives agree- 
ing to pass the same. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid þe- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States to the 
House of Representatives, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 

Iam returning today without my approval 
H.R. 12628, a bill which would provide what 
I consider an excessive increase and liberali- 
zation of veterans’ education and training 
benefits, 

Instead, I urge the Congress to send me a 
veterans’ education bill along the lines that 
I have proposed. By doing so, we can avoid 
adding another half billion dollar load to the 
already overburdened taxpayer. Failure to 
do so will mean that the Congress wül in 
the aggregate—Federal pay deferral, Rail- 
road Retirement and Veterans Education— 
add over one and a half billion dollars to the 
Federal deficit in 1975. 

This bill which I am returning to the Con- 
gress provides benefits that are greater than 
those granted to World War II and Korea 
veterans. It would cost the taxpayers half a 
billion dollars more in fiscal year 1975 than 
is appropriate in view of the country’s cur- 
rent economic circumstances, 

The decision not to sign this bill has not 
been an easy one. But it is necessary if all 
of us are to operate with essential budgetary 
restraint. The Nation must reduce Federal 
spending if we are to stop the inflation 
spiral. 

I have asked the Congress on previous 
occasions to join with me to hold down Fed- 
eral spending and help whip inflation. In 
two important instances, the Federal pay 
deferral plan and the Railroad Retirement 
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bill, the Congress refused to join with me 
and the result has added an additional one 
billion dollars to the Federal taxpayers’ 
burden. 

Veterans’ benefits should—and can—be 
improved. I continue to support a responsi- 
ble increase in education benefits for veter- 
ans. I again urge the Congress, as I have on 
many occasions, to enact a GI Bill providing 
for an 18.2 percent benefit increase rather 
than the 23 percent in this bill. Such action 
would be in keeping with the need for fiscal 
responsibility while recognizng the Nation’s 
special debt to our veterans. 

Since the Vietnam-era GI bill first went 
into effect in 1966, the total of veterans’ 
benefit increases enacted through 1972 have 
substantially exceeded the rise in cost of 
living. Not including the provisions of this 
bill, the basic monthly education has in- 
creased by a $120 per month or 120 percent 
since 1966, This compares with an actual 
rise of 55 percent in the Consumer Price 
Index. 

In addition to the 23 percent benefit in- 
crease, this bill extends entitlement for GI 
bill benefits from 36 to 45 months for under- 
graduates. I believe the present entitlement 
of four academic years is sufficient time to 
permit a veteran to obtain his baccalaureate 
degree and to enable him to adjust to 
civilian life. 

In addition, the bill contains other ob- 
jectionable features despite my urging that 
they be eliminated. It establishes a new 
direct loan program for veteran students 
which departs from the sound objective of 
providing student aid through one depart- 
ment—Health, Education and Welfare— 
rather than through various Federal agen- 
cies. A direct loan program is also inefficient 
compared to available guaranteed loan pro- 
grams, which provide substantially more as- 
sistance to the veteran at less cost to the 
Federal taxpayer. 


I am returning this bill with reluctance, 
but it is my earnest hope that the Congress 
will demonstrate its willingness to join the 
executive branch in taking the difficult ac- 
tions needed to hold down spending by the 
Federal Government while being equitable 
with our veterans. 


GERALD R., FORD. 
Tue Warre House, November 26, 1974, 


The Senate proceeded to reconsider 
the bill (H.R. 12628), Vietnam-Era Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1974, returned by the President on No- 
vember 26, 1974, without his approval, 
and passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, on reconsideration, on December 3, 
1974, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass, the objection 
of the President of the United States 
to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
allocate my time to the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
staff members of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs be permitted on the floor 
during consideration of this bill: Guy H. 
McMichael, Mary Whalen, Larry Cherni- 
koff, and John Szabo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, I address 
myself today to the Vietnam-Era Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. 

CxXX——2385—Part 28 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 26, the President returned to 
Congress without his approval, H.R. 
12628, the Vietnam-Era Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1974. The 
veto of this important measure was un- 
warranted, unnecessary, and extremely 
unfortunate. I arise to urge my col- 
leagues to support the motion to override 
the President’s veto. 

I term this an unfortunate veto, be- 
cause I believe the President was ill 
served by those who advise him. There 
are a number of assertions contained in 
the veto message which cannot go un- 
challenged, together with unspoken im- 
plications which also must be examined. 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE 

VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT AS~ 

SISTANCE ACT OF 1974 

Before turning to the veto message, I 
believe that it would be worthwhile to 
briefly summarize the provisions of this 
comprehensive and important measure. 

Title I amends title 38, United States 
Code, as follows: 

First, increases the rates of monthly 
educational assistance allowance by 22.7 
percent for eligible veterans under chap- 
ter 34 and for eligible wives, widows, and 
children training under chapter 35. 
Monthly allowance for a single veteran 
with no dependents is increased from 
$220 to $270. A married veteran’s allow- 
ance is increased from $261 to $321 
monthly. The allowance for a married 
veteran with a child is increased from 
$298 to $366 a month with provision for 
$22 for each additional dependent. 

Second, increases by 18.2 percent the 
monthly training assistance allowance 
payable to eligible veterans or persons 
pursuing a full-time program of appren- 
ticeship or other on-job training pro- 
gram. The initial monthly allowance for 
a single veteran with no dependents is 
increased from $160 to $189. 

Third, liberalizes eligibility require- 
ments for disabled Vietnam veterans to 
train under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion provisions of chapter 31 to equalize 
them with those in effect for veterans of 
World War II and the post-Korean 
conflict. 

Fourth, clarifies and liberalizes the 
circumstances under which disabled 
veterans training under the vocational 
rehabilitation provisions of chapter 31 
may qualify for individualized tutorial 
assistance. 

Fifth, increases by 18.2 percent the 
educational allowance payable to elig- 
ible veterans or persons who are enrolled 
in PREP, flight training, or pursuing a 
program of education by correspondence. 

Title II amends title 38, United States 
Code, as follows: 

First, permits the initial 6 months of 
active duty training by Reserve and 
National Guard members to be counted 
toward entitlement for educational 
assistance under chapter 34, if the 
Reserve or Guard members subsequently 
serve on active duty for a consecutive 
12 months or more. 

Second, extends the maximum entitle- 
ment of educational assistance benefits 
for eligible veterans from 36 to 45 months 
to be utilized in pursuit of a program of 
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education leading to a standard under- 
graduate college degree. 

Third, clarifies and strengthens cer- 
tain administrative provisions of the 
veterans VA educational assistance pro- 
grams to prevent and mitigate against 
abuses by providing that courses with 
vocational objectives must demonstrate 
that at least 50 percent of the course 
graduates obtained employment in the 
occupational category for which the 
course was designed to provide training. 

Fourth, provides that the Administra- 
tor shall not approve enrollment of an 
eligible veteran or person in any course 
which utilizes significant avocational and 
recreational themes in its advertising, or 
in any proprietary below-college level 
course in which more than 85 percent of 
the eligible students are wholly or 
partially subsidized by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Fifth, clarifies and strengthens certain 
administrative provisions of the VA edu- 
cational assistance program to prevent 
abuses. 

Sixth, authorizes up to 6 months of re- 
fresher training for veterans eligible un- 
der the current GI bill to update knowl- 
edge and skills in light of the technologi- 
cal advances occurring in their fields of 
employment during and since the period 
of their active military service. 

Seventh, liberalizes the veteran-stu- 
dent service programs by raising the 
maximum work-study allowance from 
$250 to $625—increasing the maximum 
number of hours a veteran may work 
from 100 to 250—and removing any stat- 
utory ceiling on the number of veterans 
who can participate in the program, 

Eighth, liberalizes the tutorial assist- 
ance program by extending the maximum 
assistance period from 9 to 12 months 
and increasing the monthly tutorial al- 
lowance from $50 to $60. 

Ninth, liberalizes permissible absences 
for courses not leading to standard col- 
lege degrees by excluding customary va- 
cation period established by institutions 
in connection with Federal or State legal 
holidays. 

Tenth, permits any joint apprentice- 
ship training committee which acts as 
an annual reporting fee of $3 for each 
eligible veteran or person enrolled in VA 
educational programs in return for fur- 
nishing the VA with the reports or cer- 
tificates of enrollment, attendance, and 
termination of such eligible veterans. 

Eleventh, provides that occupation- 
vocational courses not leading to a stand- 
ard college degree but offered on a clock- 
hour basis may in the alternative be 
measured on a credit-hour basis, pro- 
vided that there is a minimum 22 hours 
of attendance per week. 

Twelfth, provides that the Administra- 
tor shall not approve the enrollment of 
any eligible veteran or person in any 
course offered by an institution which 
utilizes erroneous, deceptive, or mislead- 
ing advertising, sales, or enrollment 
practices of any type. 

Thirteenth, directs the Administrator 
to measure and evaluate all programs 
authorized by title 38 with respect to 
their effectiveness, impact, and structure 
and mechanisms for the delivery of serv- 
ices, and to collect, collate, and analyze, 
on a continuing basis, full data regard- 
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ing the operation of all such programs 
and to make available to the public and 
to the Congress on a regular basis such 
information and the results of his 
findings. 

Fourteenth, increases the allowance 
payable to the Administrator for admin- 
istrative expenses incurred by the State 
approving agencies in administering 
educational benefits under title 38. 

Fifteenth, clarifies and strengthens the 
Administrator’s functions and respon- 
sibilities under the VA outreach program 
to include greater use of telephone facili- 
ties and peer-group contact. 

Sixteenth, establishes a veterans 
representative program to station a full- 
time VA employee at each educational 
institution where at least 500 veterans 
are enrolled to serve as a liaison between 
the VA and the school and to identify 
and resolve various problems with respect 
to the educational assistance program. 

Seventeenth, directs the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to seek to achieve 
maximum feasible effective coordination 
and interrelationship of services among 
all Federal programs and activities 
affecting veterans, and to seek to achieve 
the maximum coordination of their pro- 
grams with the programs carried out by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Title III amends title 38, United States 
Code, as follows: 

Authorizes supplementary assistance 
to veterans or eligible wives, widows, and 
children by direct loans to such indi- 
viduals from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion of up to $600 a school year to cover 
educational costs not otherwise provided 
for in title 38 or other Federal loan or 
grant programs. 

Title IV amends title 38, United States 
Code, as follows: 

First, extends chapter 41 benefits of 
job counseling, training, and placement 
services to wives and widows eligible 
under chapter 35. 

Second, expands and strengthens the 
administrative controls which the Sec- 
retary of Labor is directed to establish in 
order to insure that eligible veterans, 
wives, and widows are promptly placed 
in a satisfactory job or job training or 
receive some other specific form of em- 
ployment assistance; also requires the 
Secretary of Labor to establish standards 
for determining compliance by State 
public employment service agencies with 
the provisions of chapters 41 and 42. 

Third, clarifies and strengthens exist- 
ing law requiring that Federal contrac- 
tors take actions in addition to job list- 
ing in order to insure affirmative action 
to employ and advance in employment 
qualified disabled and Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

Fourth, provides that it is the policy 
of the United States to promote maxi- 
mum employment and job advancement 
opportunities within the Federal Gov- 
ernment for qualified disabled and Viet- 
nam-era veterans, and provides for spe- 
cial Federal appointment authority and 
other mechanisms to carry out that 
policy. 

Fifth, provides for clarification and 
recodification into title 38 of existing 
law on veterans’ reemployment rights, 
and further extends those rights to vet- 
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erans who were employed by States or 
their political subdivisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 10 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for another 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Title V provides: All 
amendments become effective on the date 
of enactment except that the rate in- 
crease will be effective September 1, 1974, 
and the new loan program will be effec- 
tive January 1, 1975. Veterans or de- 
pendents eligible for a loan on ar after 
January 1, 1975, shall be entitled to a 
loan amount reflective of the full amount 
of their tuition and all other costs of at- 
tendance which they have incurred for 
the academic year beginning on or about 
September 1, 1974. 

In response to this measure which was 
unanimously approved by both Houses, 
on November 26 the President returned 
the bill with the veto message, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the House of Representatives: 

Iam returning today without my approval 
H.R. 12628, a bill which would provide what 
I consider an excessive increase and liberal- 
ization of veterans’ education and training 
benefits. 

Instead, I urge the Congress to send me a 
veterans’ education bill along the lines that 
I have proposed. By doing so, we can avoid 
adding another half billion dollar load to 
the already overburdened taxpayer. Failure 
to do so will mean that the Congress will in 
the aggregate—Federal pay deferral, Rail- 
road Retirement and Veterans Education— 
add over one and a half billion dollars to the 
Federal deficit in 1975. 

This bill which I am returning to the Con- 
gress provides benefits that are greater than 
those granted to World War II and Korea 
veterans. It would cost the taxpayers half 
a billion dollars more in fiscal year 1975 than 
is appropriate in view of the country’s cur- 
rent economic circumstances. 

The decision not to sign this bill has not 
been an easy one. But it is necessary if all 
of us are to operate with essential budgetary 
restraint. The Nation must reduce Federal 
spending if we are to stop the inflation 
spiral. 

I have asked the Congress on previous oc- 
casions to join with me to hold down Federal 
spending and help whip inflation. In two 
important instances, the Federal pay de- 
ferral plan and the Railroad Retirement bill, 
the Congress refused to join with me and the 
result has added an additional one billion 
dollars to the Federal taxpayers’ burden. 

Veterans’ benefits should—and can—be 
improved. I continue to support a responsi- 
ble increase in education benefits for vet- 
erans. I again urge the Congress, as I have 
on many occasions, to enact a GI Bill provid- 
ing for an 18.2 percent benefit increase rath- 
er than the 23 percent in this bill. Such ac- 
tion would be in keeping with the need for 
fiscal responsibility while recognizing the 
Nation’s special debt to our veterans. 

Since the Vietnam-era GI bill first went 
into effect in 1966, the total of veterans’ 
benefit increases enacted through 1972 have 
substantially exceeded the rise in cost of liv- 
ing. Not including the provisions of this bill, 
the basic monthly education allowance has 
increased by a $120 per month or 120 percent 
since 1966, This compares with an actual rise 
of 55 percent in the Consumer Price Index. 

In addition to the 23 percent benefit in- 
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crease, this bill extends entitlement for GI 
bill benefits from 36 to 45 months for under- 
graduates. I believe the present entitlement 
of four academic years is sufficient time to 
permit a veteran to obtain his baccalaureate 
degree and to enable him to adjust to 
civilian life, 

In addition, the bill contains other objec- 
tionable features despite my urging that 
they be eliminated. It establishes a new di- 
rect loan program for veteran students which 
departs from the sound objective of provid- 
ing student aid through one department— 
Health, Education and Welfare—rather than 
through various Federal agencies. A direct 
loan program is also inefficient compared to 
available guaranteed loan programs, which 
provide substantially more assistance to the 
veteran at less cost to the Federal taxpayer. 

I am returning this bill with reluctance, 
but it is my earnest hope that the Congress 
will demonstrate its willingness to join the 
executive branch in taking the difficult ac- 
tions needed to hold down spending by the 
Federal Government while being equitable 
with our veterans. 

GERALD R. Forp. 

Tuz WHITE House, November 26, 1974. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I believe 
it is important to address ourselves at 
the onset to the basic issues raised by 
the veto message. That is, that the as- 
sertion that the increases and liberali- 
zation provided for in this bill are not 
needed or in the President’s own words, 
represent “excessive increases and liber- 
alization of veterans education and train- 
ing benefits.” Clearly coupled is the issue 
of whether the benefits provided here 
will significantly accelerate the Nation’s 
“inflation spiral,” in the words of the 
President. 

Mr. President, the fundamental prem- 
ise that the benefits are not needed is 
further emphasized by the bold assertion 
in the veto message that under this bill 
the Vietnam veteran would receive “ben- 
efits greater than are accorded to World 
War II and Korean veterans.” Every 
available study and bit of information 
simply contradicts that unsupported as- 
sertion. Beyond studies and reports how- 
ever, anyone who has been in contact 
with young veterans struggling to at- 
tend school on the GI bill, knows first- 
hand that veterans are having a rough 
time of it today. Currently, a single vet- 
eran receives $1,980 a year, while a vet- 
eran with a dependent receives $2,349 
annually. Under the bill vetoed by the 
President a single veteran’s benefits 
would be increased to $2,430 a year while 
a veteran with a dependent would receive 
$2,889 annually to pay for tuition, books, 
fees, food, rent, clothing, medical sup- 
plies, and all the other basic necessities. 

Every available study has concluded, 
contrary to the assertion of the veto 
message, that todays veterans do not re- 
ceive adequate benefits and do not have 
the same educational opportunities that 
are available to their World War II 
counterparts. These include extensive 
studies by the League of Cities-the Con- 
ferences of Mayors, the Nader report on 
Vietnam veterans in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Ford Foundation, and 
perhaps most important an independent 
study conducted by the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, N.J. (ETS), 
pursuant to a Veterans’ Administration 
contract last year. In its report to the 
VA, the ETS concluded: 
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In general, the “real value” of the educa- 
tional allowance available to veterans of 
World War II was greater than the current 
allowance being paid to veterans of the Viet- 
nam Conflict when adjustments are made for 
the payment of tuition, fees, books and sup- 
plies. 

When educational allowances for the Viet- 
nam veteran are adjusted for the average 
tuition, fees, books and supplies at a 4-year 
public institution, the benefits remaining are 
insufficient to meet the veteran's estimated 
living expenses. 

When total resources available to the vet- 
eran for an academic year are compared with 
his estimated living expenses for a similar 
period, substantial need exists for additional 
resources to meet educational costs. 


Thus, to assert that veterans would be 
better off simply does not square with the 
facts, Using the most conservative indi- 
cator, the Consumer Price Index, and 
adjusting total dollars available to World 
War II veterans by the rise in the cost of 
living, today’s veteran approaches parity 
under this bill but is not in a demon- 
strably superior position. More impor- 
tant, the use of the Consumer Price Index 
is the most conservative of indicators. It 
ignores the fact that a basic purpose of 
the educational assistance allowance is 
to enable veterans to pay school costs. 
While the Consumer Price Index has 
risen almost 200 percent since the World 
War II GI bill, the cost of education has 
increased more rapidly by 300 to 500 per- 
cent. Quite clearly today’s veteran has a 
significant diminishment in the purchas- 
ing power of his VA educational assist- 
ance dollars. This diminished purchasing 
power is reflected in participation rates, 
which vary among States and which 
should be much higher than they cur- 
rently are. 

The veto message, somewhat disingen- 
uously notes that benefits under the cur- 
rent GI bill since 1966 have risen at a 
faster rate than the Consumer Price In- 
dex. While this in itself is factually cor- 
rect, it totally ignores the more signifi- 
cant fact that as originally enacted in 
1966 a single veteran received $100 a 
month for full-time training, which was 
$10 a month less than a veteran received 
14 years prior in 1952 under the Korean 
conflict program. To the extent that 
comparing benefit increases with the 
Consumer Price Index are meaningful, 
a more apt comparison, particularly as 
it relates to inflationary arguments, 
would be to measure the increase in 
benefits provided under this bill against 
the rise in the cost of living since enact- 
ment of the Vietnam Era Veterans Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1972— 
Public Law 92-540. 

Both President Nixon and President 
Ford have at one time or another this 
year paid lip service to providing cost- 
of-living increases to veterans. As re- 
cently as September 12, President Ford 
in a message to Congress acknowledged 
that “cost-of-living increases for our 
veterans in school are necessary.” Meas- 
ured by this standard since enactment of 
Public Law 92-540, the cost of living has 
risen 22 percent as of this past October, 
with 2 months remaining in the fall 
school semester alone. Yet in direct con- 
tradiction to earleir statements the ad- 
ministration is now apparently arguing 
for an 18.2-percent increase, effective 
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January 1, 1975, which of course, ob- 
viously does not even keep pace with the 
cost of living. Is this what the President 
really means when he states that he 
“continues to support a responsible in- 
crease in educational benefits for vet- 
erans”? 

Not only are these increases clearly 
justified, given educational costs today, 
but I do not believe they will have any 
significant impact on whatever inflation- 
ary problems the country is experiencing. 
Others have argued at great length and 
quite persuasively as to the effect of 
Government spending on our inflation 
problem today. I will not repeat them 
here other than to reemphasize their 
conclusion and my conviction that to 
focus on Government spending as the 
principal cause of inflation is to indulge 
in a fantasy that may comfort traditional 
mythology, but does little to deal with 
its true causes. Of course, it is a truism 
that the fight against inflation can and 
must be fought*on many fronts. 

However, two points should be made 
concerning this bill and inflation. Even 
with enactment of this legislation, vet- 
erans benefits as a percentage of the 
Federal tax dollar will not show any sig- 
nificant increase. In fact, veterans bene- 
fits as a percentage of the Federal budget 
have not increased in the past 5 years 
in spite of the addition of almost 6 mil- 
lion Vietnam era veterans returning to 
our country with readjustment problems, 
and needs which require temporary Fed- 
eral expenditures. An examination of the 
record reveals that veterans benefits 
have not been excessive nor have they 
been a significant cause of increased 
Governmental expenditures. Conse- 
quently to that extent our attention must 
be directed to other areas of the budget 
if in fact there must be reductions in 
Federal expenditures. 

Equally important, however, the Pres- 
ident’s message ignores the significant 
amount of compromise which has al- 
ready occurred. The original Senate bill 
which passed by a vote of 91 to 0 on 
June 19, 1974, was considerably more ex- 
pensive and included provision for the 
payment of a separate tuition allowance 
of up to $720 a school year. Excluding the 
2-year extension which was enacted into 
law separately, the fiscal year 1975 cost 
of the Senate bill—including loan out- 
lays which will be repaid by the vet- 
erans—was estimated by the Veterans’ 
Administration to be approximately $1.5 
billion. 

The first conference report on August 
9, by eliminating the tuition provision 
and reducing the authorized loans in 
half, and by other amendments reduced 
the Senate bill by almost $527 million to 
a@ fiscal year 1975 cost of $973 million. 
The second conference report, considered 
and approved by the Senate on October 
10, and subsequently vetoed by the Pres- 
ident, would cost $807.8 million by VA 
figures for the remainder of the fiscal 
year, a further reduction of over $165 
million from the previous conference re- 
port which had been unanimously agreed 
to by all conferees and unanimously 
passed by the Senate. And, of course, 
these costs substantially decline in fu- 
ture years. Thus the bill vetoed by the 
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President had been trimmed by over $672 
million from the original bill, which rep- 
resented a 46-percent reduction. 

Again,’ it continues to escape me how 
a measure providing for a 22,.7-percent 
increase can be inflationary when the 
cost of living has as of this past October 
risen 22 percent since the last time the 
GI bill was enacted and clearly will in- 
crease further as the students move fur- 
ther into the schoolyear. Thus, I believe 
the bill which has been approved, to use 
the President’s words, is a “responsible” 
measure. As I have said before, to further 
require reduction would be asking the 
veteran not only to bite the bullet but 
to bite the dust as well. 

But perhaps the most important point, 
and one point which cannot be overem- 
phasized is that the money spent under 
this bill is an investment. Educational 
assistance to facilitate a veterans re- 
adjustment has been part of American 
law for over 30 years. Over 19 million 
veterans, almost 10 percent of the entire 
population in the United States have re- 
ceived educational assistance under the 
GI bill, since 1974. The impact of this 
GI bill on American society cannot be 
underestimated. For each dollar spent 
in educational benefits the Federal Gov- 
ernment has received from $3 to $6 in 
additional tax revenues from. veterans 
whose education has given them in- 
creased earning capacity. As the Brad- 
ley Commission noted in 1956: 

By any standard, the readjustment pro- 
gram ... was one of the greatest efforts in 
human history to assure the well-being of 
millions of persons ...,. The Commission 
believes there is little question that the 
veterans’ education program has been a 
great benefit to millions of veterans and to 
the Nation. The veterans’ education program 
was a major contribution to the national 
welfare, and the country would be weaker 
educationally, economically, and in terms 
of national defense, if Educators, Veterans’ 
organizations, the President and the Con- 
gress had not seen this new and momentous 
educational enterprise. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD a table which 
shows the number of veterans who re- 
ceived educational benefits under the GI 
bill program for fiscal year 1973 by type 
of program. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1,—TRAINEES UNDER THE GI BILL CUMULATIVE 
THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1973 BY TYPE OF TRAINING 


Depend- 
Veterans ents (ch. 
(ch. 34) 35) 


Training programs 
Total all types of training 4,102,814 225,557 


COLLEGE LEVEL 
a 


2,099,950 181,021 


Academic degrees—field not speci- 
fied—total 


Associate in arts 
Associated in science. 
Associated degree, n.e.c! 
Bachelor of arts... 
Bachelor of science. 
Bachelor's degree, n.e.c.. 
Master of arts 


octor’s degree, n.e.c á 
Post doctoral, n.e.c_............... 
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TABLE 1.—TRAINEES UNDER THE GI BILL CUMULATIVE 
THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1973 BY TYPE OF TRAINING—Con, 


Training programs 


Agricultural sciences 
Biological sciences 
Medical and health sciences___....- 


Mathematics 


Physical sciences. 
Social sciences 
Theo 


Business and commerce 
Engineering and related. 
Medical and related_-_ . 
Other technician courses.. 
All other academic fields. 
BELOW COLLEGE 
44,449 
2, 016 
14, 77 
12, 408 


2,240 


1, 659, 354 
105, 832 
314, 378 
109, 132 


192, 980 


ny 179 


Legal.--.= 
Medical and related.. 
Other technical, n.e.c_.........-..- 


bons fruction 
Electrical and electronic. 


| wo 
Other trade and industri 


Other institutional 
Flight training—total 


MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL OBJECTIVE 
JOB TRAINING 


p 
Farming, fishery, forestry occupations. 
Trade and industrial—total 


Processing occupations 
Machine trades occupations. 
Benchwork occupations 
Structural work occupations 


Miscellaneous occupations 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is clear 
that there is a great need now for invest- 
ment in increasing America’s produc- 
tivity. The President himself has ac- 
knowledged that our country is in a 
recession. Unemployment continues to 
spiral upward, as young veterans and 
others are laid off in auto plants 
throughout the country and in steel mills 
in Gary. Moreover, young veterans con- 
tinue to experience unemployment rates 
significantly higher than their nonvet- 
eran counterparts. The unemployment 
rate for younger Vietnam era veterans is 
currently 12 percent and for minority 
veterans exceeds 23 percent. 

The issue before us then is really quite 
simple: we can either invest the money 
in the GI bill which enriches the lives 
of veterans and increases the productiv- 
ity of our country and results in addi- 
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tional tax revenues, or we can simply 
pay out substantial sums of money much 
less productively as unemployment and 
welfare benefits. I hope we all have the 
commonsense to invest our money in the 
future of America rather than to drib- 
ble it out in welfare benefits. 

It should also be observed that the 
President offers no statistical data to 
support his contention that the bill he 
regards as acceptable would cost $500 
million less than the one before you to- 
day. Based on the President’s past state- 
ments, as well as cost information previ- 
ously supplied by the VA, the committee 
estimates that the cost differences would 
be probably less than $250 million, of 
which $80 million is in the form of loans 
which must be repaid by the veteran. 

In the veto message the President also 
noted two programs authorized by this 
bill, which he particularly objected to. 
I believe it worthwhile to examine those 
objections and to give you our response 
to it. First, the President objects to the 
limited extension of entitlement of up to 
9 months to enable the veteran to obtain 
his baccalaureate degree. 

The committee has received considera- 
ble testimony that the past low level of 
benefits required many veterans to work 
long hours thus preventing them from 
taking full course loads and obtaining 
the necessary credits for graduation. 
Other veterans have lost credits when 
transferring from junior colleges to full 
4-year institutions. Under the com- 
promise agreement this limited extension 
of entitlement of up to 9 months will 
enable those veterans to obtain their 
baccalaureate degree. The cost of this 
program is not excessive. The first-year 
cost would be approximately $26.3 mil- 
lion. I should add that the Senate bill 
originally had a full extension of 9 
months to enable veterans also to take 
additional graduate training which I sup- 
ported and continue to support. I be- 
lieve additional education, including 
graduate education is necessary today, 
and our investment in this additional 
education will also result in higher pro- 
ductivity. 

Second, the President objected to the 
veterans education loan program, assert- 
ing that it departed from his objective 
anyway, of providing student aid through 
one department of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. He also 
indicated that he believed the direct loan 
program would be “inefficient” compared 
to available guaranteed loan programs, 
which provides substantially more assist- 
ance to the veterans with less cost to the 
Federal taxpayer. Such a provision 
ignores both the intent and operation of 
this loan program. First, in order to 
qualify for a loan, the maximum up to 
$600, a veteran must show need and that 
he was unable to obtain any other Fed- 
eral guaranteed or direct loans to satisfy 
those needs. 

Veterans traditionally have a much 
better payback rate than others who 
borrow under Federal programs, and the 
carefully drawn provisions of the loan 
program in this bill should insure that 
defaults are kept to a minimum and that 
funds advanced are repaid. The VA es- 
timates approximately 135,000 would 
qualify for loans up to approximately 
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$80 million in volume the first year. It 
also should be noted: that the Veterans’ 
Administration has had over 25 years 
of experience in handling direct veteran 
housing loans with great success at little 
cost to the Federal taxpayer. 

Finally, I wish to take this opportunity 
to clarify one possible misunderstanding 
with regard to the recodification of re- 
employment rights for disabled veterans. 
The current law provides that if dis- 
abled, a veteran who was previously em- 
ployed and is not qualified to perform 
the duties of such position by reason of 
the disabilities sustained in service, he 
shall be offered such other position, the 
duties of which he is qualified to per- 
form as will provide the veteran with 
like seniority status and pay or the near- 
est approximation thereof, consistent 
with the circumstances in each veteran’s 
case. 

I wish to make it clear that is the 
intent of all concerned that the employer 
retains this obligation and that he so 
clearly inform the veteran of the right 
to such similar employment and grant 
him a meaningful opportunity to accept 
such employment. In this case we in- 
tend to apply the principles of Babbitt 
v. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
(Labor Relations Cases, CCH par. 14, 
4771, U.S.D.C., E.D. Missouri, 1974) re- 
quiring the returning veteran to be given 
such sufficient information by the em- 
ployers to make a reasonably informed 
decision with respect to any position 
which he intended to protect or with re- 
spect to any other position which might 
be available to him. 

Mr. President, in my capacity as 
Chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee I have received many hundreds of 
letters and telegrams revealing broad 
based support for this GI Education Bill. 
Prior to the veto, President Ford was 
urged by many organizations to sign the 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that two 
such expressions of support for H.R. 
12628 from George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO and from James M. 
Wagonseller, national commander of the 
American Legion, be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFL-CIO President George Meany tođay 
urged President Ford to reconsider his ob- 
jections to the Vietnam Era Veterans Read- 
jJustment Act of 1974 and sign it into law. 
Meany said: 

The measure would update the G.I. Bill 
and then better serve today’s veterans, many 
of them union members or the sons and 
daughters of union members. Equity and 
decency argue that this bill should become 
law. 

While the bill does not contain all that 
the AFL-CIO sought, it significantly in- 
creases benefits, provides low-interest tuition 
loans and authorizes a crackdown on s0- 
called “approved for veterans” correspond- 
ence or vocational schools of a proprietary 
nature that have been preying on unsuspect- 
ing veterans through pernicious advertising. 

This nation’s veterans would be ill-served 
by a veto. The bill is not inflationary; rather 
it is an investment in America’s future and 
a debt the nation owes those Vietnam veter- 
ans who sacrificed much for this country. 

On behalf of the AFL-CIO, I urge Presi- 
dent Ford to reconsider and sign the Viet- 
nam Era Veterans Readjustment Act of 1974. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1974. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Presipenr: It is my understand- 
ing that H.R. 12628, the Vietnam Era Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1974, 
has been presented to you for approval. In 
a recent message to Congress you implied a 
possible intent to veto this bill, on the 
grounds that its cost would have an inflation- 
ary effect on the economy. Mr. President, it 
is the earnest hope of The American Legion 
that you will not veto this measure, but that 
you will give it your approval. 

In fairness to the many thousands of Viet- 
nam Era veterans, who served their country 
honestly and faithfully during the course of 
the Vietnam war, and who are now attempt- 
ing to complete their readjustment to civilian 
life, H.R. 12628 merits your approval, 

We disagree with your statement that the 
measure would have an inflationary effect 
on the economy. Its additional cost during 
the current fiscal year would be approxi- 
mately 785 million dollars. That is not an 
excessive amount in a federal budget for the 
fiscal year that is currently more than 300 
billion dollars. A meaningful program is not 
being provided under the present terms of 
the Veterans Education Assistance Program. 
The additional benefits included in H.R, 
12628 are modest in the face of the current 
inflationary pressure affecting the economy. 

Your recent promise of 70,000 jobs for 
Vietnam veterans is a laudable goal, We be- 
lieve, however, that it is immeasurably more 
important to first consider upgrading the 
skills of these veterans, many of whom are 
underskilled and in need of an effective edu- 
cation and training program to properly 
equip them to compete in a job market in 
which employment opportunities are in- 
creasingly scarce. 

No veteran can complete his education 
with the benefits given him by the Govern- 
ment, All of them will have to supplement 
the grants with other funds. On that basis, 
the cost of the program to the Government 
cannot be considered to be inflationary. 

It is a fact, established by thorough re- 
search, accomplished 25 years after the end 
of World War II, that the total cost of the 
Education Program for WW II veterans has 
been recovered more than 100% by the U.S. 
Treasury through the added taxes paid by 
WwW II veterans, whose incomes are signifi- 
cantly higher than they would have been 
without the advantage of education and 
training under the WW II G.I. Bill. 

In the interests of simple justice for the 
Vietnam veteran, we strongly urge that you 
sign H.R. 12628. This course of action is the 
obvious intent of the American people as 
evidenced by the overwhelming and bi- 
partisan support for the measure in the 
Congress, and each day that goes by without 
relief multiplies the hardship of a group who, 
in our opinion, have sacrificed enough. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M, WAGONSELLER, 
National Commander. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, after the 
Presidential veto, I received many more 
expressions of support for an override 
of that veto. This support came from all 
over the country. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several examples of support 
for the override of the veto of H.R. 12628 
from the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
American Legion, National Association of 
State Directors of Veterans’ Affairs, the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
from several organizations in my own 
State of Indiana, be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Washington, D.C. November 19, 1974. 
VETERANS SHOCKED AT PRESDENT'S GI BILL 
STAND 

“Veterans across this nation were shocked 
to learn that the President once again has 
threatened to veto legislation which will give 
cost of living increases to Vietnam veterans 
attending schools under the GI Bill,” said 
John J. Stang, National Commander-in- 
Chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
US. 

“While on the one hand praising veterans 
for the contribution they made for their 
country, President Ford clearly is withhold- 
ing the means for them to learn skills which 
will assist them, their cities and states and 
the nation. It is a fact that the income taxes 
paid by college graduates on earnings over 
that made by a high school graduate will 
more than pay for the investment by in- 
creasing payments for tuition now.” 

Stang pointed out that while the increase 
would be more than the Administration has 
asked for, many on the President's panel of 
economic advisors felt that Federal spending 
would not increase inflation. “This increase 
will permit the veteran to stay on the campus 
and will attract more students keeping them 
away from the unemployment rolls,” Stang 
said, 

“I can see nothing inflationary or unde- 
served about the legislation agreed to by both 
Houses of the Congress. The V.F.W. stands 
behind this intent to increase the GI Bill 
education assistance to keep pace with the 
rising costs of living and education. I con- 
sider this an investment in the future of our 
country and one richly deserved by these men 
and women, 

“The V.F.W. accepts the challenge of prov- 
ing who stands behind education for our 
Vietnam veterans. Presidential rhetoric ac- 
knowledging the great debt to those who 
served during the Vietnam era, will not pay 
their tuition, buy thelr books or feed their 
families,” Stang said. 

“A former President called upon these men 
to fight battles in Vietnam. Why should this 
President make them fight another battle— 
the battle of inflation? 

“I call upon all veterans and their families 
to write their Senators and Congressmen to 
urge with all sincerity that the Congress 
override the veto and permit increases to be 
made to the educational assistance provided 
those who gave so much for their country,” 
Stang said, 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., November 26, 1974. 
Subject Summary: American Legion Nation- 
al Commander Deplores Veto of GI Bill 
by President Ford, 
Washington, D.C.: The American Legion Na- 
tional Commander, 

James M. Wagonseller today issued the 
following statement in connection with the 
President's veto of the GI Bill educational 
benefits increase: 

“The American Legion is shocked and dis- 
illusioned by your veto of legislation de- 
signed to improve the lot of the younger vet- 
eran seeking to further his education and 
increase his potential for future service to 
America, 

“We are aware of heavy inflationary pres- 
sure for we are no more immune to them 
than any other group of Americans, How- 
ever, we viewed this measure as an invest- 
ment in America, both from a monetary 
standpoint and from the standpoint of de- 
veloping America’s human resources to the 
fullest. 

“We have labored long and hard to help 
the younger veteran in his efforts to read- 
just, We believe America owes him a fighting 
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chance. We believe his well being should take 

priority over that of draft dodgers and de- 

serters who are being given s second chance, 

We are duty bound to support any effort to 

override this veto.” 

WasnHIncTon, D.C. 

Senator VANCE HARTKE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans Affairs, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Blinded Veterans Association considers 
it imperative that the U.S. Senate override 
President Ford’s veto on the Veterans Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation Amendments Act of 
1974. On behalf of the Nation’s veterans we 
respectfully urge your assistance in enacting 
H.R. 12628 into law. 

CLYDE W. WAUGH, 
National President and 
Chairman of the Board, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Weirton, W.Va., November 27, 1974. 

Hon. VANCE HARTEE, 

Chairman, Senate Veterans Affairs Commit- 
tee, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DC, 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Just as it has been 
rumored, President Ford has vetoed the Vet- 
erans Educational Bill H.R. 12628. 

The President “speaks with forked tongue”; 
he praises the veteran but he fails to help 
the deserving veterans of our country. He has 
compassion for the deserters, traitors and 
the draft evaders. 

The veteran who served our nation proud- 
ly and honorably should be the one to re- 
ceive compassion, understanding and assist- 
ance from our President and our country. 

I ask that you and your fine committee 
urge our Congress to over-ride the veto for 
I firmly believe that the passage of this bill 
is a great and worthy investment in the 
future of our country and should in no way 
be considered an inflationary bill. 

Your continued great efforts in behalf of 
the veterans of our nation will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin J. LOWERY. 

STATE DIRECTORS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, 

Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 26, 1974. 

Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: We strongly solicit 
your support in overriding any veto by the 
President of the United States on House 
Resolution No. 12628, Vietnam Era Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act. 

We feel that this legislation is the greatest 
investment our country can make in the fu- 
ture education of our veteran population. 

It is our opinion that this legislation is 
neither inflationary or fiscally irresponsible. 

Sincerely yours, 
FILBERTO Ruiz, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Harrisburg, Pa., November 27, 1974. 

Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 

U.S. Senator, Committee on Veterans Afairs, 
Russell Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: President Ford has 
deemed it necessary to veto the Veterans 
Education Act. However, on behalf of the 
400,000 Pennsylvania veterans who served 
during the Vietnam era, I urge you and your 
constituents to override the veto with all 
haste. 

At this point, it is imperative that those 
young men and women who have served their 
country with honor and dignity be given 
the opportunity to acquire the educational 
skills and knowledge necessary to compete 
in these trying times. 

If the President feels it is proper to give 
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billions of dollars away in foreign aid, I think 
that it is prudent to pass this legislation. 
Let us first help those at home. 

I respectfully urge your support. The yet- 
erans of Pennsylvania are depending on you. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD WELLS, 
Deputy Adjutant General 
jor Veterans Affairs. 


STATE VETERANS AFFAIRS COMMISSION, 
Jackson, Miss., November 27, 1974. 
Hon. Vance HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, HARTKE: The President of the 
United States has taken what I consider 
shameful action on HR 12628. I am in a 
position to view the plight of the Vietnam 
veteran from two angles, one as Commis- 
sioner of Veterans Affairs Involved in claims 
work and the other as Executive Secretary 
of the State Approving Agency for veterans 
education and training. My observation dic- 
tates that provisions of HR 12628 are war- 
ranted and overdue. All provisions in this 
legislation will be an investment in the fu- 
ture of America. 

Please use your influence to override the 
President’s veto when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself next Tuesday. 

Respectfully, 
Hucu B. McCrver; Jr., 
Commissioner, 


Senator Vance HARTKE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Veteran of Foreign War Post 1114, Evans- 
ville, Ind., largest post in the world, request 
your support in passing veterans educational 
benefit increase. 

Ror Pounp, Commander. 


Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator HARTKE: Indiana Gold Star 
VFW Post 1282, New Castle, Indiana, is on 
record as supporting Veterans Education bill 
H.R. 12628. Our membership is 500 plus, ask 
that you support overriding of President 
Ford's veto. We believe the veterans bill is 
an investment in our country’s future. We 
must support the Vietnam veteran. 

HERSHEL L. LOWE, 
Commander. 


Senator Vance HARTEE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I as Indiana State VFW Auxiliary Presi- 
dent, representing 21,573 members, urge you 
to back Vietnam veterans, vote to override 
President’s veto H.R. 12628 Veterans Educa- 
tion bill. These young men are our future, we 
owe them an education. It will mean a 
greater America. Help those who fought to 
keep our home front. Free our 21,573 mem- 
bers. Ask you to vote to override this veto. 

JAMESINE SWEET, 
State President. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there has 
also been a considerable amount of press 
coverage on the plight of the Vietnam 
veterans and the need for the benefits 
provided in H.R. 12628. A number of 
papers have expressed their views in 
editorials. I ask unanimous consent that 
three representative editorials from the 
Washington Star-News, the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, and the Christian 
Science Monitor be inserted in the 
RECORD.: 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Star-News, Oct, 30, 
1947.] 


WHAT THE VETERANS DESERVE 


There is something almost incredible in 
President Ford's continued reluctance to 
accept the veterans’ educational assistance 
bill passed by Congress just before the cur- 
rent recess. To veto it—a course he is still 
considering, from all indications—would stir 
up a hornet’s nest next of public disfavor, 
and for no defensible reason on his part. 

Concern over his delayed response to the 
benefits increase was evidenced most un- 
characteristically on Veterans Day, after he 
spoke at Arlington in tribute to Vietnam 
vets as "the silent heroes of their generation. 
A spokesman for the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars told the crowd he hoped the sizable 
turnout had “convinced the President to 
sign that veterans’ GI Bill.” And though 
Ford smiled obligingly at the applause for 
that comment, White House officials are 
quoted as saying he still considers the bill 
“too inflationary.” 

We doubt that the public will readily 
accept this premise. Making the Vietnam-era 
veterans bear the brunt of anti-inflation 
policy, especially since the war itself helped 
ignite the inflation, is too much. They are 
struggling for education now on what 
amounts to a pittance of federal aid, against 
wildly inflated costs of college and other 
training. Many are not winning this battle, 
and memories of the much better educational 
rewards which World War II vets received 
are bitter indeed. 

Ford, after all, has won a great deal already 
in the trimming of this legislation. It pro- 
vides a 23 percent increase in educational 
benefits, at an added first-year cost of some 
$800 million. But Congress, reacting to an 
implied veto threat by Ford, cut out and 
drastically reduced some expensive features 
that were in the bill originally. As example, 
a $560 million tuition aid plan was thrown 
out and a student loan program was shrunk 
to about one-third its original size. 

The President should be satisfied with the 
sizable economies he achieved in this recon- 
sideration. There has been far too much delay 
in reaching congressional agreement, and 
the veterans—who deserve the best educa- 
tional help this country reasonably can 
afford—are paying heavily for it. The matter 
simply must not be tossed back to Congress 
in the brief and hectic post-election session. 
If Ford vetoes this bill he may find that the 
Vietnam veterans are not so silent after all. 


[From the Evening Bulletin, Nov. 7, 1974} 
VETERANS EARNED EDUCATION 


It was a sorry federal observance of Vet- 
erans Day that found Congress fearful of 
sending to President Ford an already ap- 
proved bill increasing veterans education 
benefits by 23 percent. Congress believed he 
would exercise a “pocket veto” while it was 
recessed for the elections. 

The President is concerned about the 
measure’s $780-million impact on the 
budget. Cost is something to be concerned 
about, But this proposed expenditure is not 
simply another budget item; it’s both a 
debt to ex-GiIs and an investment in educa- 
tion. The cost can and should be compen- 
sated for by reductions elsewhere in the 
budget, preferably in military spending. Cut- 
backs in the number of troops overseas could 
help. 

Surely a nation that can subsidize farmers, 
railroads and oil companies can give its vet- 
erans the priority they deserve in this regard! 

The men who stand to benefit from the 
increased GI education money, for example 
from $220 a month for a single person to 
$270, are the same young men who didn’t 
or couldn't go to college when the Vietnam 
draft was on. 

Without the increase, more of these men 
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will need jobs to supplement their income 
at college. Many already have to struggle 
to learn. Now after slogging through Viet- 
nam swamps, are they expected to get up 
early or stay up late making ends meet with 
& part-time job in order to eke out an 
education? 

States can do more to help, too. 

In New Jersey, state aid to veterans in 
many cases is minimal. The present state 
budget contains the first $4 million ear- 
marked especially for veterans’ tuitions. But 
no enabling legislation has been passed. 

New Jersey, moreover, computes 50 percent 
of veterans GI benefits in awarding grants. 
Much more generously, Pennsylvania takes 
neither GI money nor familly income into 
account when determining education grant 
preferences. 

This means virtually every veteran who 
indicates a real need can get a Pennsylvania 
grant of up to $1,200. The response has been 
so good that a supplemental $5.2-million ap- 
propriation for the overall grant program, 
which includes both veterans and non- 
veterans, is pending in the Legislation. 

Yet without adequate living expenses from 
the Federal Government many ex-GlIs will 
find—whether Veterans Day is observed Oct. 
28 or Nov. 11—that the parade has passed, 
and the flags are down as they search for an 
education in the land they fought for. 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Nov. 1, 1974] 


Vers Versus VETO 


President Ford expressed the right senti- 
ment on Veterans Day when he said: “I want 
to emphasize our debt to the Vietnam 
veterans.” 

The question is how much he is prepared 
to do to repay the debt, 

Mr. Ford told an Arlington Cemetery 
audience that he was instructing federal 
government agencies to hire at least 70,000 
Vietnam veterans. If carried through, this 
action would alleviate the unemployment 
of those whose military service put them out 
of step with the job market. Young minority 
veterans, like other minority groups, have 
had particular problems finding work, 

Veterans’ long-term employment prospects 
would be improved by the Vietnam Era 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1974. It has cleared Congress with provisions 
for increases in veterans’ benefits for educa- 
tion, farm training, on-the-job training, and 
vocational rehabilitation. Yet at his Oct. 29 
press conference, Mr. Ford hedged on 
whether he would support the bill and only 
expressed the “hope” that it would be legis- 
lation he could sign. 

The President is supposed to have consid- 
ered the bill inflationary even after Congress 
made cutbacks in the attempt to avoid an 
expected veto. The bill still merely increases 
the flat monthly educational assistance 
benefits. It has dropped the proposed fiexi>le 
tuition assistance grants in addition to sub- 
sistence which gave World War II veterans 
more options in choosing colleges. But there 
is at least a welcome provision to study the 
possible abuses and administrative problems 
a tuition program might involve—so that 
such § program might be thoughtfully recon- 
sidered. 

Meanwhile, a recently released study by 
the Ford Foundation points out such prob- 
lems as the lack of low-cost veterans’ campus 
housing in comparison with post-World War 
Ii days. The net result is that “though ayer- 
age purchasing power for some categories of 
veterans is equal to or greater than that of 
World War II veterans, the value of benefits 
in terms of human capital investment is far 
less than the value of the first GI bill.” 

The new bill is a step toward redressing the 
balance. Surely Mr. Ford wants to do this, 
since he showed such sensitivity to the spe- 
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cial psychological burden borne along with 
material needs by many veterans of a war de- 
nounced by peers and elders: “They served 
while some avoided service. They served 
without the full support that this nation has 
usually given its fighting forces... . I intend 
to see that [they] are not forgotten.” 


Mr. HARTKE. Finally, Mr. President, 
I wish to note the outstanding and con- 
tinuing cooperation of all members of 
the Senate Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs and of my colleagues on the House 
side. 

Mr. McCLURE, Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. President, I think it is significant 
that the members of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, have supported the bill which 
has passed the Senate and was agreed 
to in the conference, after a very long 
and difficult conference with the Mem- 
bers of the House, and that after that 
conference the Senate Members, both on 
the committee and in the body, again 
confirmed the action that was taken by 
the committee in coming up with this 
bill, which admittedly is not perfect, a 
bill which admittedly has a substantial 
impact upon the budget, and a bill which 
by design and not by accident goes be- 
yond the budgetary expectations that 
were submitted to the Congress by the 
President of the United States. 

I think I can safely speak for all of 
the Republican members of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Wyoming (Mr, 
Hansen), the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THURMOND), the Senator from 
Vermont. (Mr. Srarrorp), and myself, in 
stating that we fully supported the bill 
knowing what its cost was and will be. 

It was not simply a recognition that 
the amounts proposed in the budget for 
the increase in GI benefits were inade- 
quate to meet the cost of living increases 
at the time they were proposed to go into 
effect, the somewhat over 8 percent that 
was proposed was not as great as the 
increased cost of living by the time of 
the beginning of the school year, and 
there was further recognition that the 
compromise which was then arrived at, 
slightly greater than 14 percent, would 
not be adequate to refiect the cost of 
living increase by the end of the school 
year in which the veterans are now 
enrolled. 

There was also the agreement that 
the full 18 percent which has now been 
Suggested as the compromise which 
should be granted does not adequately 
reflect the true costs of the increases in 
cost of education. 

While the 18 percent may adequately 
reflect the general increase in cost of 
living since the last increase was 
granted to the veterans under this leg- 
islation, the cost of education has gone 
up more rapidly than the cost of living 
generally. The committee attempted to 
recognize that in one of two ways, by 
an increase in the subsistence allow- 
ance in connection with a granting of 
books and tuition allowance. The Senate 
committee had voted for that kind of 
a program. 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the other hand, were 
adamantly opposed to any such rein- 
situation of a program which they felt 
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had been abused following the institu- 
tion of the program following World 
War II, abused incidentally not by the 
veterans themselves, but by the educa- 
tional institutions at which the veterans 
were enrolled. 

Because the House refused to accept 
the tuition grant program, we insisted, 
in return, that the subsistance allow- 
ance be increased more than the general 
cost of living, in order to reflect that 
fact of life, that the educational cost 
has gone up more rapidly than other 
costs. 

I think it should also be pointed out 
that the original compromise which was 
arrived at would have increased the 
subsistance allowance for those enrolled 
in academic pursuits, but not those in 
vocational educational and special pro- 
grams, and that distinction or that dis- 
parity has been eliminated in the pend- 
ing legislation. 

I know that there are some veterans 
who are dissatisfied with the extension 
of benefits period from 36 to 45 months 
to the extent that it is limited to under- 
graduate studies. I guess it depends upon 
from which end we look at it, whether 
you are looking at it as a restriction on 
the right of all veterans, some of whom 
might like to be engaged in that addi- 
tional 9-month period in graduate 
studies rather than undergraduate 


studies, or whether you look at it, as we 
did in the committee and in the confer- 
ence, as an extension of benefits to that 
group of veterans who had been unable 
to complete their undergraduate train- 


ing. 

It was a recognition of the fact that 
many of our veterans today are married 
and have families. They are not able to 
be, in essence, full-time students, able 
to complete their undergraduate train- 
ing in the normal 4 years. Because they 
work part time, they are unable to com- 
plete their training in the 36 months of 
entitlement that was granted. 

We wished to extend the benefits to 
that particular group of veterans for 
that particular reason. 

While I know that some veterans re- 
gard that as a discrimination against 
those who want to use it for an extension 
of their study period beyond a bachelor’s 
degree, we viewed it as an extension of 
a benefit to the group that was particu- 
larly disadvantaged by the circumstances 
under which they found themselves and 
intended to relieve them of that burden. 

Mr. President, at this time I will yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. President, I have supported the 
Senate version of the GI bill education 
amendments in the committee, on the 
floor, and in conference. 

On the whole, I believe it is a good 
bill, and I must vote to override the 
Presidential veto. 

As a member of the Senate Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, it was my duty and 
privilege to take part in drafting H.R. 
12628. It was of great concern to me that 
we strike an even balance between a 
viable program for our veterans on the 
one hand, and the maintenance of fiscal 
integrity on the other. After the Senate 
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passed the first version of the GI bill 
education amendments, subsequent 
meetings with the House resulted in a 
$400 million decrease in first year cost. 
The fiscal year 1975 cost of this bill is 
about $800 million. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that we 
must all bite the bullet in order to control 
inflation. It is not my view, however, that 
the men who dodged the bullets in Viet- 
nam should be the first ones to bite the 
bullet back home. 

This is no time to deny education pro- 
grams to our veterans who have served 
our country well. I urge my colleagues 
to vote to override the veto. 

There are two main objections the 
President has raised on this bill. One is 
the loan program. I would simply state 
that this is a loan program and the loans 
will be repaid. There should not be too 
much objection to this program, as it 
will not add to the budget. 

The other objection is the increase 
from 36 to 45 months of the time period 
in which a veteran can obtain a bach- 
elor’s degree. 

I would simply remind the Senate that 
many of our veterans have to work. 
They cannot enter school like’ the ordi- 
nary student and pursue their studies full 
time. A great many of them are married 
and have families. I think it is reason- 
able that the time period be extended 
from 36 to 45 months. 

I do not think that the President’s po- 
sition in vetoing this particular bill is 
sound. I have great regard for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I think he is 
a fine man, a man of intergrity, and good 
character. I think he is going to be a 
great leader for this country. However, 
I feel he is in error in vetoing this partic- 
ular bill. 

I urge the Senate to override the veto. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Carolina has ade- 
quately and, I believe, accurately re- 
flected the position of all the Members 
on the minority side in the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee. He pointed out that, in 
addition to the 9-month extension, to 
which I had made reference earlier, the 
other major point of disagreement is in 
regard to the loan program, a program 
which the Senator from South Carolina 
has repeatedly made reference in the 
past, that it will, in the long run, have no 
budgetary impact because it is a loan 
program which will be repaid. 

It has the greatest impact, according 
to the evidence that has been presented 
to the committee, on those students who 
are pursuing vocational training pro- 
grams authorized under the bill. Those 
are people who perhaps need greater 
assistance, and need to have a sensitive 
concern for their needs. That is recog- 
nized in this legislation. 

The question which has been raised 
about whether or not this is equal to the 
benefits which have been granted to the 
veterans of previous conflicts is one to 
which I think just passing reference 
should be made. That is the argument 
that some people make, that this is more 
generous than has been granted in the 
past. 

I think those of us of my generation, 
who fought in the war a good many 
years ago, are inclined to look in terms 
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of doliar equivalents and not in terms of 
educational opportunities. 

It is our feeling that this bill does not 
go extensively beyond those benefits 
which were granted in the bill which 
was revised after the Korean conflict, 
and that the adjustments that we have 
made in the bill in terms of subsistence 
allowance, in terms of the loan program, 
and in terms of the extension of the 36 
to 45 months for undergraduate study, 
do not significantly depart from the 
standards of benefits which have been 
granted to the veterans of the two previ- 
ous wars. 

I fully concur with the Senator from 
South Carolina. The men who have 
fought for this country, particularly 
those who fought during a period of time, 
who served during a period of time, in 
a war which did not have the unanimous 
support of the American people, are en- 
titled to no less in terms of benefits than 
those who participated in earlier con- 
flicts. 

I share with the Senator from South 
Carolina the sentiments that he has ex- 
pressed about our President. I think he 
is doing the very level best that he can 
do in terms of fighting the inflationary 
pressures that wrack our economy today, 
and he deserves our support. 

This is not the place to begin; this is 
not the program that should be cut. I 
join with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the Senator from Indiana, the 
chairman of the committee, in urging 
that the Senate override the veto. 

Mr. HARTKE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I want te 
pay tribute to the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. McCiure) and also to the other 
members of the committee—Senator 
TALMADGE, Senator RANDOLPH, Senator 
Houcues, Senator Cranston, Senator HAN- 
SEN, Senator THURMOND, and Senator 
Starrorp—for their absolute 100-percent 
cooperation in developing what I con- 
sider a monumental achievement for the 
benefit of veterans. 

I would also like to pay special tribute 
to the members of the staff who have 
worked so hard to bring together this 
legislation. It has not been easy. It has 
been a long struggle in trying to accom- 
modate varying views, always keeping in 
mind that we are not really spending 
money. What we are doing is investing in 
those who have served their country. We 
are investing in a fashion which will 
make it possible for them to have an edu- 
cation which will provide not alone a 
better life for them, but better days as 
a result of their education. 

At this time, with increased unem- 
ployment, I think it is important for us 
to recognize that what we need to do 
is to put people into positions where they 
can earn their own way, not into a posi- 
tion where they are on the unemploy- 
ment rolls or the welfare rolls. 

I would urge that we override this veto. 

I want to say that of all the com- 
mittees upon which I serve, I can say 
that I genuinely feel a deep affection for 
the members of this committee because 
of their sincerity and dedication, not 
alone to the work of the Senate, but 
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most importantly for the benefit of vet- 
erans whom they are authorized and des- 
ignated to serve. 

Mr. THURMOND. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Hartke) and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hansen) for the outstanding 
leadership they have exhibited in con- 
nection with this bill. 

I also commend the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCurure) for the interest he 
has shown in the bill and the excellent 
work he has done on it. 

A GI BILL DELAYED, FRUSTRATED, AND ENACTED 
AT LAST 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
to urge my colle: gues in the Senate to 
vote to override the President’s veto of 
the Vietnam-Era Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1974 (H.R. 12628), 
as reported from the committee on con- 
ference, and unanimously approved by 
both the House and the Senate on Octo- 
ber 10 and 11, respectively. 

Mr. President, this is the fourth time 
since late last spring that the Senate is 
acting upon this comprehensive bill to 
assist Vietnam-era veterans. Winter is 
now upon us and veterans are still wait- 
ing for the increases in GI bill benefits 
they were promised nearly a year ago. 

The inequities have grown with the 
passing of the secsons. The President's 
veto of this bill, on November 26, just 2 
days before Thanksgiving, was, indeed, a 
most peculiar way of giving thanks to 
the men and women who served our 
country in its time of need. I am confi- 
dent that my colleagues in the Senate 
will not tolerate any further delays, and 
will act to resolve this situation, for once 
and for all. 

Mr. President, the President’s Novem- 
ber 26, 1974, veto message on H.R. 12628 
states his belief that this measure would 
provide for an excessive and inappropri- 
ate increase and liberalization of vet- 
erans’ education and training benefits. 
The President further states that the bill 
provides benefits that are greater than 
those granted to World War II and Ko- 
rea, veterans. 

Earlier, in a November 18 message to 
Congress, the President said he objected 
to: 


. .. the direct loan program .. . and the 
extension of educational benefits allowing 
Vietnam era veterans to attend school for 
45 instead of the present 36 months. This 
extra entitlement goes beyond the standard 
for World War II and Korea veterans. 


I strongly object to these contentions, 
and I will attempt to show why I believe 
they are mistaken. 


INCREASES IN RATES 


With regard to the proposed increase 
in benefits, I believe the actual rise in the 
Consumer Price Index—CPI—clearly 
justifies the increase approved by both 
Houses of Congress. Since the time the 
last veterans’ benefit increases were en- 
acted in 1972, through the last quarter 
of 1974, the CPI has risen 21 percent. The 
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Data Research Incorporated model uti- 
lized by the Library of Congress forecasts 
an additional 2-percent increase during 
the first quarter of 1975. This would re- 
sult in an increase in the cost of living 
by January 1975—at which time the 
President proposes any increases should 
take effect—well in excess of the 18.2- 
percent increase in educational benefits 
proposed by the President. 

The President further claims that the 
bill provides benefits that are greater 
than those granted to World War II and 
Korean conflict veterans. I would point 
out that after World War II, in addition 
toa basic subsistence allowance, veterans 
were entitled to a tuition payment, which 
enabled a veteran to attend virtually any 
college in the country. A large number 
of Vietnam-era veterans have no choice 
but to attend low-cost, public institu- 
tions. 

NINE-MONTH EXTENSION OF BENEFITS 


The President further suggests that 
the present 36-month entitlement, or 4 
academic years, is sufficient time for a 
veteran to obtain a baccalaureate degree 
and to enable readjustment to civilian 
life I maintain that the administra- 
tion's position in this regard is inac- 
curate, shortsighted, and somewhat out 
of touch with the realities of today’s 
world. 

After World War H; Mr. President, a 
veteran was entitled to a maximum of 48 
months, of educational assistance bene- 
fits, in addition to a tuition payment. A 
veteran who served 32 months or more 
during World War II earned 48 months 
of educational benefits. A veteran who 
served 32 months or more during the 
Vietnam era, however, earned only 36 
months of entitlement. 

Further, a veteran who served for 30 
months during World War I, earned 45 
months of entitlement, while a Vietnam- 
era veteran, who served the same num- 
ber of months, still earned only 36 
months of educational assistance bene- 
fits. 

Mr. President, where in these: situa- 
tions is the comparability in terms of 
benefits provided to veterans of World 
War II and the Vietnam War? 

Mr. President, after World War II, ap- 
proximately 7,800,000 veterans used 
their GI bill benefits. Of these, one mil- 
lion actually earned and used 48 months 
of educational or training benefits 
under the GI bill. It is estimated that 
another 5,100,000 World War II veterans 
were entitled to more than 36 months of 
benefits because of their length of serv- 
ice, although no data is available to show 
how many months of entitlement these 
5,100,000 veterans actually used. Based 
on the data we have, Mr. President, it 
seems fair to conclude that probably at 
least another 1 to 2 million World War 
II GI bill trainees used significantly more 
than 36 months entitlement. 

Thus, Mr. President, nearly 65 per- 
cent of all those who used the GI bill 
after World War Ii were entitled to more 
than 36 months of educational assistance 
benefits because of their length of serv- 
ice, and probably about 50 percent of 
those used more than 36 months”-entitle- 
ment. 
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Mr. President, these facts indicate 
that the normal tour of duty of the 
World War I student-veteran was 
around 30 months which entitled him 
to 45 months of educational benefits. 
That is the same amount of time the 
vetoed bill would give Vietnam-era vet- 
erans for the normal tour of duty under 
this GI bill—18 to 24 months. 

Mr. President, there is clearly an 
equity in the present situation. We tried, 
therefore, in a limited way—all too lim- 
ited actually—to provide additional en- 
titlement to provide Vietnam-era vet- 
erans comparability with their World 
War II counterparts, and to help these 
young veterans meet today’s much great- 
er need for higher education. 

Vietnam-era veterans should not be 
penalized for serving only 2 years in a 
war we should never have entered in the 
first place. In these days of high unem- 
ployment, especially among young vet- 
erans, veterans need all the education 
and training they can possibly get. 

Mr. President, during the Senate Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee’s consideration 
of S. 2784, the Vietnam Era Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1974, 
last June, I proposed an amendment to 
increase the total GI Bill entitlement pe- 
riod by 9 months, from the present 36- 
month period to 45 months. I was espe- 
cially gratified that this amendment was 
accepted by the committee and retained 
in the first conference report on H.R. 
12628—which contained almost all the 
provisions of S. 2784— as I believed it 
improved significantly the overall edu- 
cational assistance program by giving 
many veterans, who must take reduced 
credit loads in order to work to supple- 
ment their incomes, the opportunity of 
additional months of educational assist- 
ance they may need to complete their ed- 
ucation. And as I said earlier, it provides 
Vietnam-era veterans with assistance 
more comparable to that available to 
their World War IT counterparts. 

The GI bill educational assistance pro- 
gram was originally designed to assist 
veterans in their readjustment to civilian 
life. Particularly, during this period 
when an undergraduate degree is abso- 
lutely necessary to achieve minimum 
competitiveness in today’s job market, 
the GI bill should at least provide a fair 
opportunity for all veterans to obtain a 
a bachelor’s degree. 

However, the high cost of education, 
the loss of credits involved in transfer- 
ring from a 2-year college to a 4-year 
eollege, and the lack of adequate GI bill 
benefits until very recently, have com- 
bined to make it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for many veterans to complete bac- 
calaureate degree requirements within 
4school years. 

Further, Mr. President, VA statistics 
indicate that 48.8 percent of all GI bill 
trainees have dependents. Many of these 
veterans are forced to take reduced work 
loads in school in order to take jobs to 
support their families. The American As- 
sociation of Community and Junior Col- 
leges noted in testimony before the com- 
mittee that “most veterans averaged only 
12 credit-hours for an average semester.” 
Under current law, veterans can receive 
full monthly benefits for 12 credit-hours 
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of study. But as the National Association 
of Concerned Veterans—NACV—pointed 
out, 12 credit-hours per semester adds up 
to 96 credit-hours after 4 school years, or 
24 credit-hours short of the 120 required 
for graduation. On a quarter system, 4 
years of the minimum requirement will 
accumulate 144 or 36 credits short of the 
180 necessary for graduation. 

Additionally, many lower cost public 
institutions, where most veterans turn 
for their education, are overcrowded, As 
a result, it is often difficult for veterans 
to gain admission to required courses. Ac- 
cording to a recent survey, it took 690 
veterans an average of 5 years to com- 
plete their degrees at the California 
State University at Fullerton and the 
University of California at Irvine. 

Mr. President, especially in view of the 
baccalaureate restriction on the exten- 
sion of educational assistance eligibility, 
this provision is neither excessive, nor, 
as I believe I have demonstrated, does it 
provide benefits that are greater than 
those granted to World War II and 
Korean-conflict veterans. 

Never in the history of GI bill read- 
justment assistance programs, beginning 
with the World War II GI bill which pro- 
vided for 48 months of unrestricted en- 
titlement in certain cases, and including 
both the Korean-conflict GI bill and the 
present program, has there ever been any 
stipulation as to the level of training— 
undergraduate or graduate—for which 
GI bill educational assistance must be 
used. Nor am I aware, Mr. President, that 
there has ever been such an underlying 
policy. 


LOAN PROGRAM 


In order to provide a further measure 
of equity to Vietnam-era veterans, a di- 
rect loan provision was included in H.R. 
12628, as passed by the Congress, in or- 
der to assist veterans who are going to 
school in States where the tuition is 
above the national average. 

Although the President contends that 
the new direct loan program departs 
from the sound objective of providing 
student aid through one department— 
Health, Education, and Welfare—rather 
than through various Federal agencies, 
and suggests that a direct loan program 
is inefficient compared to available guar- 
anteed loan programs, this loan program 
clearly will help veterans going to higher 
cost institutions. 

In the first place, the proposed maxi- 
mum yearly loan was reduced in confer- 
ence to $600, from $1,000 in the first 
conference agreement, and $2,000 in the 
original Senate bill. This loan program 
now, at least partially, represents our 
efforts to enact some program to deal 
with the variable tuition costs among 
universities and colleges, and particularly 
the education costs as they vary from 
State to State depending upon the avail- 
ability of lower cost public education. 

Mr. President, I think the fact that 
the VA estimates that approximately 
136,000 veterans would receive these 
loans in the first full year of operation 
of the new program is probably the most 
telling argument showing the need for 
such a program, This very high rate of 
projected use for the first year of such a 
new program clearly demonstrates the 
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difficulty which GI bill trainees are ex- 
periencing in obtaining regular educa- 
tion loans even under the program of 
federally insured loans under the High- 
er Education Act of 1965. 

I have received numerous reports of 
student-veterans being ineligible for 
federally insured HEW student loans. 
The new loan program would help to 
fill this gap by providing a substantial 
benefit for veterans and eligible depend- 
ents who cannot obtain Higher Educa- 
tion Act federally insured loans. 

This loan program is—even in its 
scaled-down form—an attempt merely 
to provide. today’s veteran with some 
support for attendance at high-cost 
schools—support which the tuition as- 
sistance provision in the original Senate- 
passed bill would have afforded in grant 
assistance. In fact, Mr. President, World 
War II GI bill trainees had available to 
them a tuition grant which covered com- 
pletely all but the very most expensive 
college education. The truth is that the 
combination of the GI bill rate and the 
loan assistance provided for in the pend- 
ing measure do not cover tuition at any 
Ivy League school—and, of course, the 
$600 maximum loan amount must be 


repaid. 
EQUITY AND JUSTICE 


Mr. President, the President has 
termed H.R. 12628 as “inflationary,” and 
has indicated that this measure is in 
excess of $500 million over a cost-of- 
living increase bill he has said on several 
occasions he could support. The Presi- 
dent, however, did not present any data 
to support this contention, and I am not 
aware of any. Yet the veto massage con- 
cludes by asking the Congress to coop- 
erate in holding down Federal spending 
while at the same time “being equitable 
with our veterans.” 

I believe the Congress has already 
compromised and cooperated with the 
President. I feel strongly that any fur- 
ther compromise will result in great in- 
equities to veterans. 

Mr. President, I haye said this many 
times before, but I believe it is well worth 
repeating. Although I am largely in 
agreement with President Ford’s desire 
to cut the budget and to reduce overall 
Federal spending, scrimping on veterans’ 
benefits, is not, nor will it ever be, re- 
sponsible budgeting. 

There is no question, Mr. President, 
that one of the first responsibilities of a 
democratic society is the maintenance of 
a stable economy—an economy which 
will provide all citizens with a fair op- 
portunity to find work and earn a decent 
living. I have no argument with this, and 
I congratulate President Ford for his 
determination to achieve this goal. 

This cannot be done, however, by ask- 
ing young veterans to continue to make 
double and triple sacrifices. They have 
already given up 2 years or more to mili- 
tary service, often risking their lives and 
limbs. Yet, in the name of combating 
inflation, the past administration has 
steadily resisted congressional efforts to 
get additional funds for badly needed 
programs for veterans, and now the pres- 
ent administration is following the same 
course. Most young veterans have thus 
encountered difficulty in completing or 
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even beginning their educations, many 
cannot find jobs, and some cannot get 
adequate medical care for their disabil- 
ities. 

Mr. President, in November 1970, as 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, I chaired hearings on 
unemployment and readjustment prob- 
lems among young veterans. I stated 
then that there was great irony, as well 
as tragedy, in the economic recession and 
high unemployment. 

The Vietnam war had been a major 
cause of our runaway inflation, and the 
Nixon administration instituted a num- 
ber of fiscal year monetary policies to 
stop that inflation: All those policies suc- 
ceeded in doing was depressing the econ- 
omy and increasing unemployment. Most 
paradoxically, among the principal vic- 
tims of unemployment were the young 
servicemen returning from the very war 
that brought about the inflation—and 
the administration’s recessionist pol- 
icies—in the first place. 

Mr. President, we must correct this 
great injustice. Providing equitable bene- 
fits and services, employment opportu- 
nities, and quality medical care to our 
Nation’s veterans is a cost of war that 
we can no more avoid than the costs of 
bombs and bullets, airplanes, and 
tanks—the necessities of waging war. 
Providing the funds necessary to afford 
veterans this just readjustment assist- 
ance is a cost of war we must and will 
pay, And we must do so willingly, not 
grudgingly. 

Mr. President, there is no room for 
compromise in this regard. The men 
and women who served in Vietnam coop- 
erated when they were asked to serve 
their country. They did not ask about 
the cost. I believe it is our moral obliga- 
tion to reconcile the sacrifices they made 
by insuring Vietnam-era veterans of 
adequate readjustment assistance. 

I would point out, Mr. President, that 
not only is this a cost of war which we 
are morally obliged to pay, but the 
amounts involved in this congressionally 
approved measure represent sound fiscal 
policy, as well. An August 21, the day the 
Senate passed the first conference agree- 
ment, at the inaugural hearings of the 
Senate Committee on the Budget, on 
which I am privileged to serve under the 
distinguished leadership of the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskre), we heard tes- 
timony from two impressive but rather 
conflicting authorities: the Honorable 
Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; and Prof. Walter W. Heller, of the 
University of Minnesota, former Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Much of their testimony focused 
on whether or not there was a need for 
significant cuts in the fiscal year 1975 
budget for Federal Government spend- 
ing. These gentlemen differed with re- 
gard to this point, at least insofar as the 
magnitude of such proposed cuts. 

They did not differ, however, on one 
very salient point. Chairman Burns 
stated that along with the need for the 
Congress and the executive branch to 
make certain substantial cuts in the 
Federal budget, there was a great need 
for compensatory increases in Federal 
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spending for certain programs too. I will 

quote the word he used. He said we must 

“ameliorate” the impact which inflation 

has already had on certain groups in our 

society. 

Professor Heller, who probably would 
define this group of inflation victims 
more broadly than Chairman Burns, 
made the same point and termed such 
“amelioration” as “reparations” for the 
sacrifices and hardship which these 
groups of individuals have experienced 
at the hands of our devastating infla- 
tion rate. 

That, Mr. President, is really what 
this measure is all about: restoring the 
purchasing power, in terms of education 
and subsistence, of GI bill educational 
assistance and training allowances. This 
purchasing power already has been badly 
eroded and eaten up by the ravaging in- 
flation of the 18 months since the last 
GI bill increase. Anyone who has tried 
to pay for an education in 1974 with the 
same amount of money needed to pur- 
chase an education in 1972 obviously 
knows that the 22.7-percent rate increase 
in the bill is fully justified. 

So, Mr. President, I point out that in 
essence what we have here is a repara- 
tion in the war on inflation which we 
owe to our Vietnam-era veterans in 
terms of their right to adequate educa- 
tion and training benefits, to facilitate 
their readjustment. 

Mr. President, during the 6 years in 
which I have been deeply involved in 
matters affecting our Nation’s veterans, 
particularly Vietnam-era veterans, I 
have learned to expect, as a matter of 
course, threats of Presidential vetoes of 
legislation providing for badly needed 
increases in benefits to veterans, or ad- 
ministration recommendations of piti- 
fully small budgetary increases in vet- 
erans benefit programs. 

I had been encouraged, therefore, with 
certain statements made by President 
Ford last August. I found his expression 
of concern for the appalling rate of job- 
lessness among young veterans and 
minority veterans, as well as his demand 
for the highest quality of care in VA 
hospitals and humane treatment for 
every veteran to be particularly note- 
worthy. I have long shared these con- 
cerns, and was glad to have President 
Ford’s concurrence. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENEFITS EVEN MORE 
VITAL TO COMBAT HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT 
AMONG YOUNG VETERANS 
Most regrettably, however, the Presi- 

dent’s concern was short lived. Despite 
the nearly 12-percent unemployment 
rate for young Vietnam-era veterans in 
October, an increase of more than 2 
points over the previous 2 months, and 
despite the shockingly high rate of un- 
employment among young minority 
veterans—23.2 percent—the President 
vetoed a bill which would potentially pre- 
vent thousands of veterans from being 
relegated to the welfare and unemploy- 
ment rolls because the bill is inflationary. 
The logic of this action escapes me. The 
money spent today on veterans is far 
better spent than the funding of welfare 
and unemployment programs tomorrow 
for the potentially large numbers of dis- 
advantaged veterans. 

Far too many Vietnam-era veterans 
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have been victims of a vicious cycle of 
disadvantagement. The least educated 
men have been the most likely to enter 
the Armed Forces, to go into combat, and 
then, upon their return, they have the 
most difficulty in continuing their educa- 
tion and training or finding other than 
menial jobs. The disastrously high rate 
of unemployment among young veterans 
is just one of the results of this situation. 

Mr. President, I believe such unem- 
ployment rates are a clear indication 
that we cannot do enough in terms of 
providing the kinds of programs and 
services that will encourage veterans to 
return to school, and help them to stay 
in school. 

I, therefore, urge my colleagues to en- 
sure that the provisions of H.R. 12628 
reach all the veterans who are in great 
need of assistance by overriding the 
President’s veto. 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF MAJOR 
PROVISIONS OF REPORTED BILL 


I would like to take this opportunity 
once again to discuss the many compre- 
hensive provisions of this bill. With the 
exception of the baccalaureate restric- 
tion on the 9 additional months of eligi- 
bility for GI bill benefits, I am satisfied 
with the bill. Although I regret a num- 
ber of compromises that had to be made 
in reaching agreement with the House, I 
am confident that the provisions of this 
measure will go far in dealing with a wide 
range of eduaction, training, and employ- 
ment problems for the veteran and his 
or her family. 

INCREASE IN RATES 


Mr. President, in the committee bill 
as introduced, the basic monthly educa- 
tional assistance allowance rate was set 
at $270 in an attempt to restore com- 
parability with World War It GI bill 
rates. This rate was based on the $250 
level which had been adopted unani- 
mously, both in committee and in the 
Senate, in 1972, which our calculations 
showed were necessary to achieve GI bill 
benefit comparability at that time. This 
$250 figure was then adjusted by the 
cost-of-living increase—CPI—from fall 
1972 to late fall 1973, when S. 2784 was 
introduced—December 6, 1973—which 
required about an 8-percent increase over 
this $250 figure. This basic GI bill rate 
was lowered to $260 per month in order 
to allow for the tuition assistance allow- 
ance program provision added to the bill 
in committee. The partial tuition assist- 
ance allowance program was considered, 
by the committee, to be an integral part 
of the rate increase package. The two 
together were a substitute for the origi- 
nal 22.7-percent rate increase included in 
S. 2784, as introduced last December 6. 

In view of the House conferees’ insist- 
ence that the tuition assistance provision 
be dropped from the bill, I am pleased 
that we were successful in insisting that 
the 23-percent increase in rates be re- 
stored in both the first and the second 
conference agreement and that the Con- 
gress approved this increase. 

PROVISION OF EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
VIETNAM-ERA AND SERVICE-CONNECTED DIS- 
ABLED VETERANS 
Mr. President, in 1972 in title V of 

Public Law 92-540, we enacted the Vet- 

erans Employment and Readjustment 
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Act of 1972, which was derived directly 
from the provisions of S. 2091 which 
Senator HarTKE and I had introduced in 
June of 1971. Given our experience with 
the implementation of the various pro- 
visions added to title 38 in 1972 in chap- 
ters 41 and 42, Senator HARTKE and I 
proposed a series of strengthening 
amendments, which have been retained 
in the bill we are seeking to enact into 
law today. 

First, Veterans Employment Service 
job counseling, training, and placement 
services would be expanded to serve 
wives and widows who are eligible for 
chapter 35 GI bill assistance. 

Second, the Secretary of Labor is di- 
rected to establish stronger, expanded 
administrative controls under chapter 41 
in order to insure that eligible veterans, 
wives, and widows are promptly placed 
in a satisfactory job or job training op- 
portunity or receive some other specific 
form of employment assistance. The Sec- 
retary is also required to publish stand- 
ards for determining compliance by 
State Public Employment Service agen- 
cies with the provisions of chapters 41 
and 42. 

Mr. President, the need for such man- 
datory specificity regarding this annual 
report was made very clear to us by the 
ridiculous three-page annual report con- 
cerning the implementation of existing 
chapter 41 provisions submitted—4 


months after it was due—by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and by the failure of the 
Secretary to carry out the chapter 42 
“special emphasis” program. 


Third, with regard to the chapter 42 
“special emphasis” program the con- 
gressionally-approved bill clarifies and 
strengthens existing law by requiring 
that Federal contractors and all of their 
subcontractors take particular actions in 
addition to job listing in order to give 
“special emphasis” to the employment of 
qualified service-connected disabled and 
Vietnam-era veterans. The conference 
agreement passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress provides further clarification in 
this provision by making clear the in- 
tention of the Congress that all Federal 
contractors and all subcontractors un- 
der Federal contracts—not just prime 
subcontractors—are to take affirmative 
action in their employment practices in 
an effort to promote the greatest pos- 
sible employment and advancement in 
employment of qualified service-con- 
nected and disabled veterans and veter- 
ans of the Vietnam-era. 

Mr. President, the conferees intended 
in making this clarification, to insure 
that the goals of the program, as spelled 
out above, will be achieved according to 
an orderly and effective timetable backed 
up by an effective compliance mecha- 
nism. Specific numerical or percentage 
goals and timetables, however, need not 
necessarily be made applicable to con- 
tractors and subcontractors at this time 
and with respect to this provision. It may 
prove advantageous to await experience 
in administering the program before 
providing for the imposition of any such 
goals and timetables. Nevertheless, it was 
the intention of the conferees that the 
Congress be vigilant in insuring that the 
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purposes and goals of this affirmative ac- 
tion program be vigorously pursued by 
the Labor Department. 

Mr. President, unemployment con- 
tinues to be a substantial problem among 
young veterans, of whom almost 12 
percent are presently unemployed. The 
unemployment rate for young minority 
group veterans in the 3rd quarter of 1974 
was 23.2 percent, almost twice as high as 
that of other young nonminority group 
veterans. 

As a result of these disastrously high 
unemployment rates, we felt it necessary, 
not only to try to provide greater focus 
to the efforts of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, but also to provide the 
Department of Labor with greater statu- 
tory specificity with respect to its efforts 
to promote employment of Vietnam-era 
veterans and service-connected disabled 
veterans in the private sector. 

Fourth, H.R. 12628 also includes a pro- 
vision I authored with Senator HARTKE 
stating that it is the policy of the United 
States to promote maximum employment 
and job advancement opportunities with- 
in the Federal Government for qualified 
service-connected disabled and Vietnam- 
era veterans, and providing for special 
Federal appointment authority and 
other mechanisms to carry out such 
policy. 

Fifth, the bill provides for the codifi- 
cation into title 38 of existing law on 
veterans’ reemployment rights, and 
further extends such rights to veterans 
who were employed by States or their 
political subdivisions. 

STATUTORY AUTHORITY FOR VA'S VET REP 
PROGRAM 


Mr. President, another provision I au- 
thored in the Senate-passed bill, estab- 
lishing a veterans representative—Vet 
Rep—program, was accepted by the 
conference committee. This program 
will provide for a full-time VA employee 
at, or in connection with, each educa- 
tional institution where at least 500 GI 
bill trainees are enrolled, who will serve 
as a liaison between the VA and the 
institution and identify and resolve 
various problems with respect to VA 
benefits, especially educational assist- 
ance, for veterans attending each such 
institution, 

Mr. President, Senators may recall that 
on May 31, 1974, the White House re- 
leased a formal announcement concern- 
ing the Veterans’ Administration’s new 
man-on-the-campus program. Earlier in 
May, the Veterans’ Administration had 
briefed the Congress on its plans to im- 
plement this program designed to im- 
prove service relationships with veterans, 
their dependents, and veterans’ service 
organizations, The man-on-the-campus, 
or Vet-Rep program involves placing VA 
counselors on college and university cam- 
puses to identify and resolve VA educa- 
tional assistance allowance problems. 

Mr. President, in the weeks that fol- 
lowed the original VA anouncement of 
these plans, there was considerable con- 
fusion, and much concern expressed by 
those persons already involved in campus 
veterans’ programs. Specifically, Veter- 
ans cost-of-instruction—VCI—program 
campus coordinators, who are responsi- 
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ble for planning, implementing, and di- 
recting the full-time offices of veterans 
affairs established under a provision I 
authored in the Education Amendments 
of 1972, Public Law 92-318, feared their 
programs were about to be taken over by 
the VA. The VCI program was designed 
to provide incentives and supporting 
funds for colleges and universities to 
recruit. veterans and to establish the 
kinds of special programs and services 
necessary to assist many veterans in re- 
adjusting to an academic setting. 

VCI programs achieved a high level of 
success in their first year of operation 
despite the fact that in many cases VCI 
coordinators were unable to plan and de- 
velop special programs because they were 
forced to devote far too much of their 
time to the task of assisting veterans 
with VA-related problems, especially late 
arrival of GI bill checks. VCI coordina- 
tors were, in many cases, simply acting 
as a liaison between the veteran and the 
VA in the veteran’s frustrating battle to 
receive VA educational benefits. 

Unfortunately, Mr, President, the VA’s 
early plans and job descriptions for the 
Vet Reps appeared suspiciously duplica- 
tive of the responsibilities already being 
met by VCI coordinators. VA memos con- 
cerning the Vet-Rep program contained 
terms such as “outreach” and “peer- 
counseling”—activities specifically re- 
quired by law of VCI programs. Aggra- 
vating the situation was the fact that the 
VA, in the weeks just after announcing 
the program, made no attempt to con- 
sult VCI coordinators or to include them 
in any of the initial planning and imple- 
mentation of this program, a program 
which directly would affect these already 
existing programs. 

This understandably led to much hos- 
tility on the part of VCI coordinators 
and other campus veterans representa- 
tives across the Nation. My staff worked 
closely, during this period, with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Civil Service 
Commission, the Office of Management 
and Budget, and the White House to 
work out details of the program, and to 
insure that the concerns of VCI coordi- 
nators would be taken fully into consid- 
eration before plans for the program 
were finalized. 

In connection with the Vet Rep provi- 
sion, in the Senate- and House-passed 
conference report, the joint explanatory 
statement offers the following explana- 
tion: 

In adopting this provision, the conferees 
were keenly aware of the concerns which have 
been expressed to Members of both bodies 
about the implementation of this program 
which has already been undertaken adminis- 
tratively by the VA, and of the assurances 
received from the Office of Management and 
Budget, the White House, and the VA with 
respect to the intended operation of this 
program. Of specific concern is the under- 
standing, most recently embodied in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee Report 
(No. 93-1056) on H.R. 15572, the fiscal year 
1975 HUD-Space-Science-Veterans’ Appro- 
priations Act, that VA regional offices, with 
the concurrence of the Chief Benefits Di- 
rector, will have considerable flexibility in 
the assignment of these new Vet Reps in 
terms of particular campus needs. This same 
flexibility is provided for in the conference 
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report. In those instances where a Vet Rep 
can perform more effectively in terms of 
carrying out the special responsibilities of 
Naison with the campus veterans, assignment 
of the Vet Reps to regional offices should be 
carried out in order to improve the capacity 
of those offices to provide effective services. 
At the same time, the conferees wished 
to call attention to the conference report 
provision which is intended to avoid any 
situation in which an educational institution 
might be in any way compelled to accept such 
an on-campus assignment by the VA—new 
section 243(a) (4) provides that the “inap- 
propriateness of assignment of veterans’ rep- 
resentatives to a particular educational in- 
stitution” shall be grounds for reallocation 
of such Vet Reps to other educational insti- 
tutions or to the regional office. The con- 
ferees expect that such assignment matters 
will be resolved amicably in close consulta- 
tion and coordination with individual in- 
stitutions, GI bill trainees at such institu- 
tions, and other interested parties. 


VETERANS’ OUTREACH 


Mr. President, in 1970 and 1972 I au- 
thored and coauthorized with Senator 
Hartke, respectively, major new pro- 
grams to provide special assistance to 
high school dropout veterans. These 
were the predischarge education pro- 
grams—PREP—the special tutorial as- 
sistance program, the refresher, defi- 
ciency on-campus program, and the vet- 
erans outreach services program in 1970 
in Public Law 91-219; and expansions 
and improvements of those programs 
and the addition of the veterans-stu- 
dent-services program in Public Law 
92-540. 

Unfortunately, the implementation of 
these programs by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has continued to be less than 
adequate and less than enthusiastic. 
There is a substantial need for improve- 
ment in the scope of the VA’s outreach 
program and the methods which it em- 
ploys to reach out to returning veterans, 
particularly educationally disadvantaged 
veterans, to attempt to encourage them 
to use their GI bill eligibility to receive 
education and training. I find the figures 
in a study by the General Accounting 
Office, in terms of the lack of actual 
knowledge on the part of returning vet- 
erans about their benefits, to be very dis- 
couraging and to be evidence of a very 
haphazard implementation by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration since we inaugu- 
rated the program in 1970. 

Mr. President, in the congressionally 
approved conference report we have 
adopted the Senate provisions to increase 
the tutorial assistance allowance from 
$50 to $60 a month and the number of 
months of tutorial assistance entitlement 
during which such allowance may be paid 
from 9 to 12 months. As I indicated 
above, I originally authored this provi- 
sion, in the 1970 GI bill amendments, 
Public Law 91-219, to provide tutorial 
assistance to veterans who are in aca- 
demic difficulty. 

In addition, the veteran-student serv- 
ices program which we placed into law 
in Public Law 92-540, and which I orig- 
inally proposed in 1970 in the Senate- 
passed S. 3657, and again in 1971 in S. 740 
with Senator Hartke, would also be im- 
proved and expanded by a provision in 
H.R. 12628. When we originally passed 
this program in the Senate in 1972—as 
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well as in 1970—there was no limitation 
on the number of veterans who could 
participate in this work-study program. 
However, in 1972, in working out the pro- 
visions which became Public Law 92-540, 
we agreed with the House to try this 
program out on the basis of about 16,000 
so-called work/study agreements, effec- 
tuated through the limitation to 800 
man-years of work contained in section 
1685 of the present law. We also agreed 
to limit the number of hours that any 
veteran could work to 100 hours per aca- 
demic year. 

Given the experience with this new 
program and comments we have received 
from various VA regional offices and 
others, the conferees agreed to the Sen- 
ate provision to expand the program 
so as to permit up to 250 hours of work 
for each individual veteran over an aca- 
demic year and to remove the limit on 
the number of veterans who can partici- 
pate during any one fiscal year. The need 
for the removal of this limitation was 
made especially clear by programs such 
as the veterans’ educational incentive 
program in San Francisco, which was 
forced to postpone initiation of its “call- 
a-vet” project because no more VA work/ 
study slots were available. 

We see this program as a major way 
for the VA to improve and expand out- 
reach efforts, pursuant to the new direc- 
tions and authorities made by other 
amendments in the conference report, 
especially on college campuses under the 
supervision of the new veterans’ repre- 
sentatives, provided for in section 214 
(4) of the conference report, and also 
strongly believe that the program, as 
indicated in the provisions of the present 
law itself, should be directed far more 
to providing work/study veterans to 
carry out certain functions in connection 
with the VA medical program—a statu- 
tory function which has been virtually 
totally overlooked by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in its implementation of 
the present program. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION AND COLLECTION OF 

STATISTICAL DATA 


The original Senate-passed version of 
H.R. 12628 provided for a new subchap- 
ter under which, for the first time the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs would 
be required to provide for independent 
measurement and evaluation of the im- 
pact and effectiveness of all programs 
authorized under title 38, and their 
mechanisms for service delivery, and to 
collect, collate, and analyze on a con- 
tinuing basis, full data regarding the 
operation of all such programs. The 
Administrator would be required to make 
available to the public the results of his 
finding. 

Presently, Mr. President, the VA’s 
evaluation activities are sporadic and the 
new section 219 contained in the Senate- 
passed bill are based directly on the eval- 
uation provisions in sections 401 and 402 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973—Public 
Law 93-112, of which I was a principal 
author with Senators RANDOLPH and 
STAFFORD, who are also members of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, and who 
collaborated along with Senator HARTKE 
and me on this provision in the Senate- 
passed bill Interim regulations regarding 
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these Rehabilitation Act provisions were 
published in the Federal Register on 
July 2, 1974. 

I am most pleased, therefore, that the 
conference agreement, passed by both 
Houses of Congress in October, embodies 
the essence of the Senate provision, al- 
though somewhat revising and condens- 
ing the language in order to provide for 
greater focus and more specificity. 

In addition, Mr President, in the joint 
explanatory statement, the conferees 
stressed that in condensing the new 
section 219—evaluation and data collec- 
tion—as adopted in the conference re- 
port, the requirement that, whenever 
feasible, the Administrator should ar- 
range to obtain the specific views of pro- 
gram beneficiaries and program partici- 
pants with respect to evaluation of such 
programs, was deleted as unnecessary. 
The conferees further stressed their be- 
lief that the Administrator already pos- 
sesses the authority to do this, and that 
it would be desirable for him to exercise 
that authority, in addition to providing 
for evaluations conducted by fully in- 
dependent personnel rather than those 
directly responsible for program opera- 
tion and administration. 

INTERAGENCY ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS SERVICES 

Mr. President, the conference agree- 
ment—in a new section 220 added to 
title 38—provided that the Administra- 
tor shall seek to achieve the maximum 
feasible effectiveness, coordination, and 
interrelationship of service among all 
Federal programs and activities affect- 
ing veterans, in addition to the maxi- 
mum coordination of their programs 
with the programs carried out by the 
Veterans’ Administration. The conferees 
expect the Administrator to specify in his 
annual report the results of this new 
process. 

This provision gives the Administra- 
tor for the first time a central role and 
responsibility in coordinating and stim- 
ulating all Federal programs affecting 
veterans. It is hoped that. this responsi- 
bility will insure far more efficient im- 
plementation of these programs designed 
to help veterans. This was the purpose 
of the original provision I authorized in 
the original Senate amendment to estab- 
lish an Inter-Agency Aavisory Commit- 
tee on Veterans Services, a structure 
which the House conferees found unnec- 
essary to achieve these goals. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, this bill when enacted 
will help literally millions of veterans, 
particularly Vietnam-era veterans, and 
dependents in our Nation. As I have said 
many times in the past, what these vet- 
erans really are asking for is no more 
than they deserve and are entitled to— 
that is, simple justice and equity, and 
comparability in benefits with what their 
fathers and brothers received after their 
service in prior wars. 

I would like to stress once again, Mr. 
President, that this bill, unanimously 
passed by both Houses of Congress in 
October, is a symbol of compromise and 
cooperation, and, more importantly, is 
really the least we can do in terms of 
ensuring equity to Vietnam-era veterans. 
These veterans have waited long enough. 
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We must not ask them to wait any 
longer. 

I strongly urge a unanimous vote to 
override the President’s veto of this vital 
and comprehensive measure. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me say 
first that I intend to vote today for the 
enactment of a better veterans educa- 
tion bill. 

MAJORITY SUPPORTS 

On October 10, I initiated a letter to 
the President urging that the veterans 
education bill, as passed by the Congress, 
be signed into law. Sixty-two Senators 
joined me in signing that letter. The nine 
Senators of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee sent a similar letter. I strongly 
urge those 71 Senators to join me today 
in voting to override the President’s veto. 
By so doing, their action will support en- 
actment of this legislation, as they sup- 
ported enactment previously be signing 
the earlier letter. 

On December 7, 1973, I joined with 
three of my colleagues, Senators Mc- 
Govern, Maruras, and Inouye, to intro- 
duce the comprehensive Vietnam-era 
Veterans Education Benefits Act of 1973. 
It has been nearly 1 year to the day that 
we first introduced that bill. Since Pearl 
Harbor Day of 1973, there have been 
countless meetings, press conferences, 
testimony and statements made on the 
importance and need for an improved 
veterans education bill. Hopefully, our 
action here today will finally bring those 
efforts to fruition. 

It is encouraging to note that some of 
the major provisions of the bill we are 
voting on today were included in the 
original bill we introduced nearly a year 
ago. While I am not satisfied that all the 
provisions in this measure are as good 
as those in the original bill, I believe 
that this legislation represents a sub- 
stantial improvement and that it will be 
of a great deal of benefit to veterans in 
Kansas and every other State. 

Of particular concern to many Kansas 
veterans is the limitation of the 9-month 
extension of entitlement in the present 
bill to undergraduates only. While this 
limitation did not exist in the compre- 
hensive Vietnam-era Veterans Educa- 
tional Benefits Act of 1973, it is my hope 
that progress can be made on liberalizing 
this provision in the future. I have noted 
that some concern has been expressed 
among Members of Congress already. 

NEED I5 CLEAR 

The reasons for enacting this legisla- 
tion have been gone over many times. 
We do not need to reiterate them today, 
although certainly the increased produc- 
tivity that will result from this measure, 
the history of veterans education pro- 
grams, and many other justifications are 
certainly important. 

The simple fact is that veterans in 
Kansas and every other State have been 
waiting for more than a year for this 
improved veterans education program. 
They deserve an improved program. It 
is my hope that the Senate will move 
quickly today to override the President’s 
veto of this measure. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, it was 
with deep regret that I read the Presi- 
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dent’s veto message accompanying the 
return to Congress of H.R. 12628, the 
Vietnam-Era Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1974. 

We are being asked to sustain this 
veto today largely on the supposition 
that it is an essential step toward reduc- 
ing Federal expenditures and fighting 
inflation. And yet, I cannot help but 
observe that we are not considering here 
legislation which would establish some 
vast pork barrel programs, ñor would it 
provide costly subsidies for special in- 
terests, nor expand the Federal bureauc- 
racy, nor any of the other myriad of dis- 
cretionary Government expenditures 
which we must carefully scrutinize to 
keep our budget in line. 

Instead, we are considering much- 
needed and long-overdue legislation, 
which has already been compromised 
not once but twice in an effort to econo- 
mize, and which represents the mini- 
mum necessary to fulfill our most basic 
commitment to the men and women who 
fought in our most recent war. 

It is argued that this bill would be in- 
flationary if enacted. I must reject that 
argument, for I am absolutely convinced 
that any such investment in education 
for our returning veterans will be more 
than repaid by their increased produc- 
tivity which results. I am particularly 
hard put to understand how the battle 
against inflation can be won by the sim- 
ple expedient of reducing veterans edu- 
cation benefits by $5 a month, as was 
proposed in the veto message. 

But even if I accepted the argument 
that this bill will be inflationary—and 
I do not—I would be forced to support 
the effort to override this veto. This is 
simply because, inflationary or not, we 
are dealing here with the fulfillment of a 
commitment which I, for one, do not be- 
lieve is subject to negotiation. 

Let there be no mistake about it: The 
time to consider the likely budgetary im- 
pact of veterans benefits is before we 
enter a war, not afterwards. All too of- 
ten, the patriotic rhetoric with which we 
send our sons and daughters off to war 
softens to a dim whisper when it comes 
time to pay the dues and provide ade- 
quate funding for their readjustment to 
civilian life after the fighting is over. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, and 
while I regret that this vote is necessary 
at all, I am pleased to join the vast ma- 
jority of my colleagues in both the House 
of Representatives and this Chamber in 
voting to override the President’s veto 
of this measure, thus assuring its enact- 
ment at long last. 

In the next session of Congress, of 
course, I look forward to working with 
my colleagues to improve education bene- 
fits for Vietnam veterans even further. 
Much remains to be done, even after this 
bill is enacted, such as the provision of 
direct tuition grants and the extension of 
entitlement to 45 months for all students, 
graduate and undergraduate alike, both 
of which were contained in the original 
Senate-passed bill, S. 2789. 

But in the meantime, today’s order of 
business is the enactment of this bill, H.R. 
12628, without any further delay. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, once 
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again, we in the Senate have been called 
upon to override an injudicious Presi- 
dential veto: in this case, the Vietnam- 
Era Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1974. 

During the past few years, we have 
heard the rhetoric time and time again 
that our legislation is inflationary. I find 
it curious that domestic bills, aimed at 
alleviating the burdens now shouldered 
by various sectors of our society, are 
those most apt to be so labeled. I frankly 
cannot understand how the President can 
claim this bill is inflationary when it has 
been proven that adequate educational 
support will increase the economic out- 
put and earnings capability of this Na- 
tion’s veterans. Moreover, I cannot think 
of anyone more deserving of decent Fed- 
eral benefits than the veteran. This is the 
person who has willingly served his coun- 
try in time of war—a war which was 
widely protested and domestically unpop- 
ular. Yet, the President, in nearly the 
same breath as granting amnesty to those 
who chose not to serve, refuses to honor, 
in a most basic way, the truly heroic 
individuals for our past military con- 
flicts. 

Specifically, Mr. Ford has requested 
that this bill be stripped of several major 
provisions: the tuition loan of up to $609 
per year, the extension of undergraduate 
education time from 36 to 45 months, 
and the establishment of September 1, 
1974, as the effective date. Beyond that, 
Mr. Ford wants the cost-of-living in- 
crease stripped down from 23 percent to 
18.2 percent. I find this wholly uncon- 
scionable, and, apparently, thoughtless, 
because since 1972, when the veteran was 
last granted an increase, the cost of liv- 
ing alone has risen over 18 percent, and 
continues its upward spiral. 

The House and Senate have worked 
assiduously on this bill. The Federal fi- 
nancial outlay has been twice trimmed. 
In fact, the price tag attached to this, 
the third version of the measure, has 
been decreased by 46 percent from the 
sum proposed in the original Senate ver- 
sion. Even in its most expensive form, 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act falls far short of the Federal funds 
offered up to the returning World War 
II veteran, 

The bill provides the Vietnam-era vet- 
eran with benefits which are only a first 
step toward equity. Far from being a 
“give too much” measure, as the Presi- 
dent’s veto indicates, the bill actually 
lacks several needed improvements in the 
GI bill, which Congress was willing to 
postpone in the interests of getting the 
basic increase in benefits enacted. Ap- 
parently, even this minimum was too 
much for President Ford. And now, he 
wants the veterans to wait for yet an- 
other few months, even as they feel the 
ever-increasing crunch of inflation. 

The House did its parts by voting 394 
to 10 to restore the benefits to these de- 
serving individuals who served their 
country in an unpopular and inglorious 
war. It is now up to the Senate, and I 
urge my colleagues to vote overwhelm- 
ingly for the financial aid that these over 
7 million Vietnam era veterans, of whom 
over three-quarters of a million reside 
in California alone, so amply deserve. 
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Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, there 
are approximately 25,000 veterans in 
Minnesota who depend upon the GI bill 
for help in continuing their education. 
These are men and women, from all parts 
of the State, who have served our coun- 
try with honor as members of the various 
branches of the armed services. They 
have now returned to civilian life and 
want very badly to continue their educa- 
tions so that they may get good jobs, take 
an active part in community life, support 
their families, and make an important 
contribution to the State of Minnesota 
and to this Nation. 

President Ford’s veto of the Vietnam- 
Era Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1974 was a cruel blow to these 
men and women. After returning from 
America’s least popular war, many of 
them have faced repeated obstacles in 
civilian life. In the minds of many, they 
have been wrongly blamed for a war 
they did not start—a war they fought 
bravely in. Jobs have been difficult to 
find. Inflation has made the economies of 
civilian life a torture. And, for those for- 
tunate enough to get into school, inflation 
has been an acute problem. 

Finally, the U.S. Congress did some- 
thing about the problems facing the vet- 
eran. Congress passed a bill which prom- 
ised to make the financial burden of con- 
tinuing education a little less severe, to 
ease the restrictions on educational bene- 
fits faced by many deserving veterans, 
to provide more flexibility in the forms of 
aid available. Then, President Ford told 
the veterans of Minnesota—and the vet- 
erans around the country—“no.” 

|! I cannot support the veto, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and will vote to override it. 

President Ford has told us that the bill 
is inflationary—that it costs too much. 
First of all, even taking President Ford’s 
representations about costliness at face 
value, I would be hard pressed to find a 

more deserving place to put Federal 
money than in the GI bill—aiding veter~ 
ans who have served this country honor- 
ably as they seek to continue their edu- 
cation and become even more productive 
members of society. 

t . However, I think we must examine 
President Ford’s representations very 
closely before we accept, at face value, 
the inflationary impact of this bill. I 
cannot forget, at the outset, that this bill 
has twice been trimmed in an effort to 
meet the President’s economic objections. 
Many important and, in my opinion, ne- 
cessary programs have been cut. This 
bill is 46 percent less costly than its 
original form. 

| And this is hardly a giveaway. It is an 
investment in America. It is estimated 
that, for every dollar we spend on this 
bill, we will see $6 to $8 returned to the 
FISC through the increased payment of 
taxes by those who are put into higher 
income tax brackets by their education 
and training. We could help these vet- 
erans with welfare or- unemployment 
benefits, or we can help them with edu- 
cational benefits. I choose the latter. 

What amounts are really involyed? Ac- 
cording to my best calculations, this bill 
is approximately $130 million above what 

_ the President has said is acceptable to 
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him. Indeed, a small fraction of the Fed- 
eral budget. And, of this figure, more 
than half is in loan outlays which will be 
repaid by veterans. 

Moreover, we are denying these bene- 
fits to a special segment of society. Spe- 
cial because of their important service to 
this country. But, special too because 
they have been victimized by civilian 
society. We need look no further than un- 
employment statistics to see why these 
veterans need these benefits. Unemploy- 
ment among 20- to 24-year-old veterans 
is at about 12 percent—much higher than 
the national average—while unemploy- 
ment among minority group veterans of 
the same age group is at 23 percent. 

Isimply cannot accept President Ford’s 
reasons for vetoing this bill. I believe that 
we must override that veto. 

There are many things left out of this 
bill that I wanted very badly to see in it 
and that I worked to see included, It was 
with great disappointment that Isaw the 
Senate drop the tuition grant provision 
in conference. I wanted the low-cost di- 
rect loan provision at the Senate-passed 
$2,000-a-year level, instead of at the 
$600-a-year level contained in the con- 
ference report. There were other provi- 
sions that I feel should be before us 
today. 

But, I firmly believe that this bill rep- 
resents the very minimum we can, in 
good conscience, do for the Vietnam era 
veteran. I implore my colleagues to help 
the veterans of Minnesota, and the vet- 
erans of each and every State, by voting 
to override the Presidential veto of the 
Vietnam-Era Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1974. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to take the opportunity to ex- 
plain why I shall vote to override the 
President's veto of the Vietnam-era Vet- 
an Readjustment Assistance Act of 

Every man and woman who served in 
our Armed Forces during the Vietnam 
war responded to the country’s call to 
duty. They accepted their responsibility 
as defenders of our national policies and 
fulfilled their duty to our great country. 

It is certainly appropriate therefore, to 
insure for these deserving veterans, 
every benefit that a grateful nation can 
adequately provide. 

Vietnam veterans enrolled in the col- 
leges and schools of Massachusetts have 
told me of their constant struggle to 
obtain the full range of services that 
should be delivered by a grateful nation. 
I have consistently joined our Nation’s 
veterans in their campaign for properly 
deserved benefits. And I am pleased to 
have this opportunity to once again 
demonstrate my commitment to those 
who served when they were called. Since 
the troops returned from that war in 
Vietnam, the Congress has sought to 
assist with their efforts to regain a posi- 
tion in the society they defended. But 
the administration has mysteriously 
thwarted congressional efforts to provide 
aid to these gallant men and women and 
so it is, that once again the President has 
chosen to ignore the deserving claim of 
our veterans. In his veto of the measure 
to grant aid for these veterans, Presi- 
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dent Ford cited four objections for the 
provisions included in H.R. 12628. 

First, the President’s veto message 
claims the bill is excessive. He insists that 
Vietnam veterans would gain benefits 
that substantially exceed those earned 
by veterans from World War II and from 
the Korean war. 

Yet, the Veterans’ Administration has 
provided evidence on its own that con- 
cludes that the present Vietnam GI bill 
offers fewer educational opportunities 
than were available to the World War II 
veteran. 

H.R. 12628 seeks to establish parity for 
today’s veteran. It is not designed to 
exceed the benefits delivered to those who 
served in other wars. 

Second, President Ford proclaims that 
this measure is inflationary because it 
would add $500 million in unnecessary 
costs to the already overburdened tax- 
payer. 

i believe there is no way to. responsibly 
label the benefits in this package as 
“unnecessary.” GI bill expenditures rep- 
resent an investment. With 23 percent of 
all minority veterans unemployed it can 
hardly be shown that aids for employ- 
ment in this bill would overburden the 
taxpayer. It would be irresponsible to 
continue ignoring veterans’ demands to 
gain work. Unemployment among all vet- 
erans has reached 12 percent. Shall this 
Nation abandon those who served to the 
grim choice of unemployment benefiis, 
welfare, or an opportunity to gain use- 
ful work? 

Moreover, the Congress has never re- 
ceived evidence that the bill would cost 
$500 million more than the amount the 
President regards as responsible. From 
the experience of World War II and 
Korea, we know that GI bill expenditures 
actually generate dollars. For each dollar 
spent on earlier veterans benefits the 
Federal Treasury received $3 to $6 in 
added tax revenues from the increased 
earning power that the education and 
training gave the veteran. 

President Ford insists on more cost 
reductions. Yet, he ignores the impor- 
tant compromise that has already been 
made. This bill has been in two confer- 
ences. And the total cost has been re- 
duced by 46 percent from the original 
Senate bill which passed 91 to 0 on June 
19, 1974. The time for cost reductions 
has passed. Now is the time for action 
to provide the benefits our veterans so 
richly deserve. 

Third, President Ford also objects to 
the 9-month extension of benefits which 
would guarantee veterans up to 45 
months to obtain a baccalaureate de- 
gree. I have listened to veterans who 
have been forced to work while attend- 
ing college, because past levels of educa- 
tional benefits have been too low. For 
them it has not been possible to hold a 
job while attending classes and expect 
to earn a degree in 36 months. This 
9-month extension is simply intended to 
provide veterans with just another aid 
in their quest to earn a degree. ; 

Fourth, President Ford argues that the 
veteran loan program is inefficient, Corn, 
pared to other Federal programs, 

This is a “last resort” foan program, 
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providing up to $600 to veterans only if 
they can show need and are unable to 
obtain other Federal guaranteed or direct 
loans. The loan provision of this bill 
should insure that loan defaults are at a 
minimum. VA housing loan experience 
is long and broad. That experience can 
also contribute to the proper manage- 
ment of this new program. 

Mr. President, H.R. 12628, fully de- 
serves to be enacted. because it will pro- 
yide benefits to our veterans that are 
long overdue. Each benefit feature of the 
bill has been thoroughly considered by 
the Veterans Committee and by Mem- 
bers of the full Senate. So that we are 
now overriding the veto of a veterans 
benefit package that. has three funda- 
mental provisions: 

First, this bill provides for a 22.7-per- 
cent increase in monthly educational as- 
sistance benefits—an unmarried veteran 
will now receive $270 per month. Under 


current law that veteran gets only $270° 


and a married veteran’s benefits will go 
from $261 per month to $321. 

Second, needy veterans, unable to ob- 
tain other Federal loans, will be eligible 
for a new $600 low-interest loan benefit 
program. 

Third, finally, this bill enables veterans 
to spend 45 months instead of 36 months, 
in order to complete their study for a 
baccalaureate degree. 

For nearly 4 months, both Houses of 
the Congress have been engaged in ex- 
tensive negotiations on this package of 
benefits. I feel that the Senate must fol- 
low the lead taken by the House, and 
vote to override the President's veto of 
this important package of benefits for 
our Nation's Vietnam veterans. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
President has vetoed the Vietnam vet- 
erans education and training bill. For 
those of us who have worked on the bill 
for so long, this was a disappointment. 
For the country as a whole and our many 
economic woes, it was certainly unwise. 
And for the young veterans who might 
have been able to scrape out a college 
education and a decent future, the deci- 
sion was heartbreaking. 

The veto is not without its own ironies. 
Former President Nixon killed a similar 
move 3 or 4 years ago with the same 
tired excuse. The money we are asking 
for to train and educate needy young 
veterans is too much and the total cost 
to the taxpayer is “not consistent with 
the national effort to contain inflation.” 

It is not ironic that some of the same 
men who labored under the former Pres- 
ident. are still sitting in key positions in 
relation to the fate of this bill. One must 
wonder, then, if the veto resulted out of 
some misguided sense of pride in the 
former administration, because it cer- 
tainly is not in the national interest. 

There can be little argument with the 
fact that many of us are still struggling 
to understand the current inflationary 
trends. However, in the effort to bring 
some sanity to our national economic 
picture, we may be rushing headlong to 
the sea not unlike so many lemmings 
whipped together and scrambling to stop 
the runaway Federal budget. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
cutting the Federal budget is not the best 
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nor the most important way to approach 
the problem. Certainly every effort 
should be made to balance Federal 
spending, but, it should be done with a 
certain amount of care. In this regard, 
little attention has been given to the fact 
that money spent educating and train- 
ing young veterans is one of the very 
best ways to fight inflation. 

The money spent on my own educa- 
tion and that of hundreds of thousands 
of other World War II GI’s was turned 
back to the Treasury several times over 
in increased tax revenue generated by 
the vastly increased earning power at- 
tained by the men who participated in 
the program, 

I do not think it is going to far to say 
that the World War II GI bill was one of 
the major factors in preventing a wide- 
spread and lasting recession following 
the war effort in the late 1940's. Those of 
us who fought in the second great war 
came fresh from the battlefields to an 
immediate opportunity to further our 
education and find a place in society. 
The program was so successful that over 
50 percent of the college population in 
the postwar years was made up of vet- 
erans. 

More importantly, the immediate op- 
portunity was there because the GI bill 
provided enough assistance so that any 
veteran, regardless of his family’s finan- 
cial stature, could afford to take ad- 
vantage of it. The results are very clear. 
Hundreds of thousands of new doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, and teachers pro- 
duced by an adequate GI bill resulted in 
greatly increased tax revenues and a 
bolstered national economy. 

It goes without saying that the bill 
prevented the kind of massive unem- 
ployment problems now being expe- 
rienced by so many young veterans. 

Taken in this light, Mr. President, the 
justification for the present veto just 
does not hold any water. 

And it doesn’t begin to take into con- 
sideration the personal hardship being 
shared by millions of young men who 
have waited hopefully over the past 3 or 
4 years for their country to show them 
Some measure of gratitude for their 
service. 

In the place of decent education bene- 
fits, the offering has been a half-hearted 
monthly allowance that serves more to 
frustrate college bound veterans than it 
does to give them the assistance they 
need. 

In the place of adequate drug rehabili- 
tation and readjustment assistance, they 
have been given a Catch 22 program that 
offers such assistance only to those who 
received honorable discharges. It does 
not take any particular brilliance to 
figure out that anyone who had a drug 
problem in the service came out with a 
less than honorable discharge because of 
the problem. 

And, in the place of a working dis- 
charge review program, young veterans 
who experienced some difficulty while in 
the service have been handed a slow, 
cumbersome, and costly process that 
operates only out of the Pentagon while 
the wheels are greased for the men of 
conscience who chose jail or flight from 
the country to avoid being sent to fight 
someone else’s war. 
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Finally, Mr. President, in the place of 
any kind of employment opportunities, 
the young veteran has been handed the 
bitter memories of an unpopular war and 
a nationwide recession. 

The President’s veto has the cumula- 
tive effect of wrapping up all the in- 
justices into one bitter pill and forcing 
it down the throat of every Vietnam 
veteran in the country. 

Many of us in the Congress feel very 
strongly about this bill. The many 
processes it has been through in the 
Congress and the many parliamentary 
precedents it has set since first coming 
to life many months ago would be suf- 
ficient to fill an interesting volume on 
how the Congress works both at its best 
and at its worst. 

With all this in mind, I hope we can 
override President Ford’s untimely. veto. 
This would be a message to the young 
veterans across the country that the 
Congress can and will go to the well for 
them in spite of odds that sometimes 
bordered on the impossible during the 
last year and a half’s struggle. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is a 
privilege to support the efforts to over- 
ride the President’s veto of this educa- 
tion and training biil for Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

As a member of the Senate Veterans’ 
Committee, I had the responsibility of 
working with the other members of our 
committee in the development of this 
vital measure. As Senators know, this 
bill is the product of extensive consider- 
ation in the Senate and the House and 
during conference committee meetings. 
The conference report on the Vietnam 
Era Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1974 was signed by all member of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
which is representative of the typical bi- 
partisan approach of our committee. 
This includes the chairman, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) , the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hucues), the 
Senator from California (Mr. CRANSTON), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
SEN), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THurmonp), the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. STAFFORD), and the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. McCuure), who haye 
all worked hard on the bill and contrib- 
uted to the final measure vetoed by the 
President. 

After final approval of the conference 
report we attempted to impress on the 
President the merits of this measure and 
the urgent need for veterans to have 
these increased benefits. A signature by 
the President would have strengthened 
the confidence of citizens in his Admin- 
istration. It would have provided him 
with the opportunity to fulfill his pledge 
of cooperation with the Congress, since 
the total cost of the bill was reduced sub- 
stantially, 

Regrettably, the President did not un- 
derstand the urgency or the need for this 
legislation. He apparently is content to 
fulfill our commitment to Veterans with 
promises rather than affirmative action. 
The President has failed to recognize 
that money spent on GI bills is perhaps 
one of the best investments this Nation 
can make. The experience of the World 
War II and Korean conflict GI bills has 
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been that, for every dollar extended on 
this program, from $3 to $6 in additional 
tax revenues—resulting from the vet- 
erans’ higher earning capacity—have 
been returned to the Treasury. 

The President does not understand the 
impact of unemployment among Viet- 
nam era veterans. It continues to be sub- 
Stantially higher than for nonveteran 
counterparts. Unemployment among 
young veterans is approximately 10 per- 
cent, with minority veterans ranging up 
to 20 percent, 

Further, young veterans tend to be the 
last hired and the first fired and the 
downturn in the economy is having an 
impact on the already aggravated em- 
ployment situation for Vietnam-era vet- 
erans. Many of these veterans lack skills 
and need additional education or train- 
ing through apprentice on-the-job pro- 
grams. 

Thus, Mr. President, it becomes our 
responsibility in the Congress to insure 
that the commitment of this Nation to 
its veterans is carried through. Prom- 
ises will not suffice. There must be ade- 
quate programs of opportunity and as- 
sistance to achieve this objective. The 
Vietnam Era Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1974 is a significant and 
vital effort toward this end. The Senate 
must yvote—and I know it will—to over- 


ride the President and bring into law: 


this essential legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 4p.m. has arrived. 

The question is, Shall the bill, (H.R. 
12628) pass, the objections of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the contrary 
notwithstanding? The yeas and nays are 
mandatory under the Constitution. The 
legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Eastiand), the Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Ervin), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. Humpurey), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EastLann) , the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macwuson), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), and 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr: 
Ervin) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) 
and the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
DecminrcK) would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 90, 
nays 1, as follows: 


[No. 513 Leg.) 
YEAS—90 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Cannon 
Case 
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Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Tnouye 
Jackson 


Metzenbaum 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
NAYS—1 
Griffin 
NOT VOTING—9 


Ervin Magnuson 
Dominick Fulbright Moss 
Eastland Humphrey Talmadge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote, the yeas are 90 and the nays 1. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing having voted in the affirmative, the 
bill, on reconsideration, is passed, the 
objections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the veterans of America, I wish 
to express their gratitude to the entire 
Senate for the affirmative action which 
was taken today. 

I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). What is the will of the 
Senate? 

Mr. BIBLE. Will the majority leader 
yield his time so I may ask for appoint- 
ment of conferees? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Nevada. 


Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 
McClellan 


Bellmon 


GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, 
ARIZ. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 1296. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S, 
1296) to further protect the outstanding 
scenic, natural, and scientific values of 
the Grand Canyon by enlarging the 
Grand Canyon National Park in the 
State of Arizona, and for other purposes, 
which were: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “Navajo Bridge”, 
and insert: the mouth of the Paria River 

Page 2, line 13, strike out all after “ap- 
proximately” down to and including “acres,” 
in line 14, and insert: one million four hun- 
dred and six thousand five hundred acres, 

Page 2, Hne 17, strike out “113-91,005 and 
dated June i973,”, and insert: 113-20,021 
and dated July 1974. 

Page 2, line 23, after “study”, insert: (1) 

Page 3, line 1, after “areas”, insert: , (ii) 
the area commoniy known as the Parashaunt 
Allotment formerly located primarily within 
the Lake Mead National Recreation Area, and 
(if) those lands within Kanab Canyon 
formerly under the jurisdiction of the For- 
est Service and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, 

Page 3, line 22, after “donation”, insert: 
or exchange 

Page 5, strike out lines 7 through 9, inclu- 
sive. 

Page 6, strike out all after line 21 over to 
and including line 15 on page 7, and insert: 
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Sec. 10. (a) For the purpose of enabling 
the tribe of Indians known as the Havasupai 
Indians of Arizona (hereinafter referred to 
as the “tribe”) to improve the social, cul- 
tural, and economic life of its members, the 
lands generally depicted as the "Havasupai 
Reservation Addition” on the map described 
in section 3 of this Act, and consisting of 
approximately one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand acres of land and any improye- 
ments thereon, are hereby declared to be held 
by the United States in trust for the Hava- 
supai Tribe. Such map, which shall delineate 
& boundary line generally one-fourth of a 
mile from the rim of the outer gorge of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River and 
shail traverse Havasu Creek from a point on 
the rim at Yumtheska Point to Beaver Falls 
to a point on the rim at Ukwalla Point, shall 
be on file and available for public inspection 
in the Offices of the Secretary, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

(b) The lands held in trust pursuant to 
this section shall be included in the Hava- 
supai Reservation, and shall be administered 
under the laws and regulations applicable to 
other trust Indian lands: Provided, That— 

(1) the lands may be used for traditional 
purposes, including religious purposes and 
the gathering of, or hunting for, wild or 
native foods, materials for paints and medi- 
cines; 

(2) the lands shall be available for use by 
the Havasupsi Tribe for agricultural and 
grazing purposes, subject to the ability of 
such lands to sustain such use as determined 
by the Secretary; 

(3) any areas historically used as burial 
grounds may continue to beso used; 

(4) following a study to be done by the 
Secretary, he shall, in consultation with the 
Havasupai Tribal Council, develop and im- 
plement a plan for the use of this land by 
the tribe. Such plan shall include the selec- 
tion of areas which may be used for residen- 
tial, educational, and other community 
purposes; 

(5) mo commercial timber production, and 
no commercial mining or mineral production 
shail be permitted. on such lands; 

(6) nonmembers of the tribe shall be per- 
mitted to have access across such lands at 
locations established by the Secretary in con- 
sultation with the Tribal Council in order to 
visit adjacent parklands, and may, with the 
consent of the tribe, be permitted to enter 
and temporarily utilize lands within the res- 
ervation (or this,addition thereto) for recre- 
ation purposes; 

(7) except for the uses permitted in para- 
graphs 1 through 6 of this section, the lands 
hereby transferred to the tribe shall remain 
forever wild and no uses shall be permitted 
under the plan which detract from the exist- 
ing scenic and natural values of such lands. 

(c) The Secretary shall be responsible for 
the establishment and maintenance of con- 
servation measures for these lands, including, 
without limitation, protection from fire, dis- 
ease, insects, or trespass and reasonable pre~- 
vention or elimination of erosion, damaging 
land use, overgrazing, or pollution. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized to con- 
tract with the Secretary of Agriculture for 
any services or materiais deemed necesary to 
institute or carry cut any such measures. 
Any authorized Federal programs available to 
any other Indian tribes to enhance their so- 
cial, cultural, and economic well-being shall 
be deemed available to the tribe on these 
lands so long as such programs or projects 
are consistent with the purposes of this Act. 
For these purposes, and for the purpose of 
managing and preserving the resources of 
the Grand Canyon National Park, the Secre- 
tary shall have the right of access to any 
lands hereby included in the Havasupai Res- 
ervation. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit access by any members 
of the tribe to any sacred or religious places 
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or burial grounds, native foods, paints, mate- 
rials, and medicines located on public lands 
not otherwise covered in this Act. 

(d) The Secretary shall permit any person 
presently exercising grazing privileges pur- 
suant to Federal permit or lease in that part 
of the Kaibab) National Forest designated as 
the “Raintank Allotment”, and which is in- 
cluded in the Havasupai Reservation by this 
section, to continue in the exercise thereof, 
but no permit or renewal shall be extended 
beyond the period ending ten years from 
the date of enactment of this Act, at which 
time all rights of use and occupancy of the 
lands will be transferred to the tribe sub- 
ject to the same terms and conditions as the 
other lands included in the reservation in 
paragraph (b) of this section. 

(e) The Secretary, subject to such reason- 
able regulations as he may prescribe to pro- 
tect the scenic, natural, and wildlife values 
thereof, shall permit the tribe to use lands 
within the Grand Canyon National Park 
which are designated as “Havasupai Use 
Lands” on the Grand Canyon National Park 
boundary map described in section 3 of this 
Act, and consisting of approximately ninety- 
five thousand three hundred acres of land, 
for grazing and other traditional purposes. 

(f) By the enactment of this Act, the Con- 
gress recognizes and declares that all right, 
title, and interest in any lands not otherwise 
declared to be held in trust for the Hava- 
supai Tribe or otherwise covered by this Act 
is extinguished. Section 3 of the Act of 
February 26, 1919 (40 Stat. 1177; 16 U.S.C. 
223), is hereby repealed. 

WILDERNESS STUDY 

Sec. 11. Within two years from the date of 
enactment of this Act the Secretary of the 
Interior shall report to the President, in ac- 
cordance with subsections 3(c) and 3(d) of 
the Wilderness Act (7 Stat. 90; 16 U.S.C. 1132 
(c) and (d)), his recommendations as to the 
Suitability or nonsuitability of any area 
within the national park for preservation 
as wilderness and any designation of any 
such area as a wilderness shall be accom- 
plished ih accordance with aid subsections of 
the Wilderness Act. 

Page 7, line 17, strike out “Sec. 11.”, and 
insert: Src, 12. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate disagree to the amendments 
of the House to S. 1293, request a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes, and that the Chair be author- 
ized to appoint conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Jackson, 
Mr, BIBLE, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. FANNIN, and 
Mr. Hansen conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor to the majority leader. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). ‘The Chair lays before the 
Senate the pending business, which the 
Clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. $394) to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ‘TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the time for the quo- 
rum call be charged to neither side. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. " 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin 10 minutes on the bill. 


FOREIGN GIFTS AMENDMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, con- 
tinuing reports of extravagant gift-giv- 
ing among officials of the U.S, Govern- 
ment and foreign heads of State are 
distressing. It is high time the Congress 
put an end. to this nonessential ingredi- 
ent of our foreign policy. At a time when 
President Ford is asking the American 
people to make financial sacrifices in 
their daily lives to combat inflation, how 
can the Federal Government continue 
the snowballing trend of “Santa Claus 
diplomacy.” 

My amendment to S. 3394, which is 
ealled the foreign gifts ‘amendment, 
would prohibit the expenditure of Fed- 
eral taxpayer funds for the giving of 
gifts costing more than $50 to foreign 
heads of state or other foreign dig- 
nitaries with the understanding that 
the receipt of gifts from these foreign 
officials would also be eliminated. 

EXAMPLES OF GIFT-GIVING 


It is not the intention of this amend- 
ment. to interfere with normal diplo- 
matic activity nor to hamper the efforts 
of our top foreign policy officials to gen- 
erate a mood of goodwill abroad. But 
when Presidential “tokens of détente” 
reach the $3 million mark—as in the 
case of the VH3A Sikorsky helicopter to 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat—it is 
time to reassess the propriety of these 
expenditures. The executive. branch has 
rarely, if ever, been held. accountable 
as to where these gifts are going, where 
the funds come from, and how they are 
justified. Subsequent, attempts by the 
GAO and congressional staffs to look 
into the sources of funding for these 
gifts and their costs have been met with 
resistance at both the State Department 
and the White House. 

International gift-giving has quad- 
rupled over the last 25 years. Surely we 
must ask “What are we buying with 
these exorbitant gestures of détente?” 

I believe that my amendment will help 
to reassure the American taxpayer that 
his hard-earned dollar is not being used 
to maintain a Federal “Spiegel cata- 
log” for foreign heads of State. 

Let me give you a brief rundown of 
how the momentum of international 
gift-giving has snowballed in the past 
year. j 

THE SADAT HELICOPTER 

The most obvious recent example was 
with the unprecedented gift of the VIP 
Navy Sikorsky helicopter from former 
President Nixon to Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat during Mr. Nixon's June 
1974 visit to Egypt. The General Ac- 
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counting Office, in response to my re- 
quest of June 27, confirmed that the 
helicopter was given under section 451 
of the 1973 Foreign Assistance Act that 
is primarily reserved for disaster relief 
reported 


contingencies. The GAO 
that— 

Although not strictly illegal, the gift of a 
$3 million helicopter to President Anwar 
Sadat of Egypt was contrary to the intent 


of Congress. 


Back in February of this year, Presi- 
dent Nixon, under the authority of that 
all-purpose contingency act of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, permitted 
the granting of $10 million in excess 
Egyptian. pounds to the Wafaa wal 
Amal—Royal. and Hope Society—an 
Egyptian charitable organization 
headed by the wife of President Sadat. 
In order to make the grant legal, the 
President had to waive restrictions con- 
tained under section 620 of the act and 
fulfill two conditional waiver rights. 

Then on October 7, 1974, it was re- 
ported that the United States was trans- 
ferring a highly coveted $1 million tract 
of Government land to President Sadat 
so that the. Egyptian President could 
build a mansion beside the Nile River in 
Cairo. This is even more suspicious when 
considering that the Egyptian President 
already has a palatial residence in Giza 
near the lavish hotel district in Cairo. 

These examples of diplomatic extrava- 
gance and waste, coupled with the Sec- 
retary of State's habit of visiting foreign 
nations laden with gifts, must be incred- 
ibly frustrating and discouraging to the 
farmer in Wyoming or the factory 
worker in Milwaukee who may not be 
able to afford Christmas gifts for their 
children. this month. 

Mr. President, I have talked with many 
of my constituents in the last several 
months, and believe me, they are dis- 
turbed about this. They have brought up 
this helicopter gift a number of times. 
It has become a symbol of waste and ex- 
travagance in the Federal Government, 
and they wonder about the gift that 
came back, about which we do not have 
information. 

Mr. President, the point I wish to make 
is this. It is not the legality nor illegality 
of these gifts that causes concern, Nor 
do I wish to inhibit the progress of de- 
ténte with Egypt or any other nation. 
But at.a time when inflation is at a rec- 
ord high and the Nation is crying out for 
decreased Federal spending, the Senate 
should see that the taxpayer is not sad- 
dled with the financial burden of supply- 
ing. our top Government officials with 
free diplomatic “toys.” 

We are not a European monarchy. Nor 
are we an oil rich Middle East nation ac- 
customed to lavish gift-giving. Foreign 
policy should be based on mutual self- 
interest—not the giving of gifts. 

Mr. President, the Senate accepted a 
similar amendment of the preceding for- 
eign aid bill. I hope that the committee 
will once again favorably look upon this 
amendment, It is the same $50 limitation 
for both gift. giving and receiving. And 
the same authors of the original amend- 
ments, Senators BROOKE and McGovern, 
are again cosponsoring this effort. 
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After having had an opportunity to 
talk with the distinguished acting chair- 
man, the manager of the bill, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE), I have 
agreed that I would not press this 
amendment provided that we could get 
certain assurances. I would like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming, will the committee consider and 
support comprehensive corrective legis- 
lation early in 1975? 

Mr. McGEE. As a member of that com- 
mittee, I am willing to take the initia- 
tive with the Senator from Wisconsin. 
My answer is yes, with no reservations. 
I think the Senator is precisely on the 
right track, As we have discussed the 
matter between the two of us, one of our 
concerns only is that this proposal, which 
is a basic and substantive change in what 
has been a habit in the past and a di- 
rective in this body, that more properly 
belongs on the State Department au- 
thorization bill, which will come up when 
Congress reconvenes. Even so, rather 
than wait for that length of time, I think 
we can begin to get the information from 
the Department at once. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is very helpful 
and, for that reason, I ask in the interim 
would the committee require that the 
State Department release a full list of 
all gifts given by or received by US. 
Officials, given or received, valued at 
more than $50 in 1974, and for that 
period of 1975 not covered by new 
legislation? 

Mr. McGEE. All I can guarantee is 
that that would be the request. In other 
words, I cannot force, as the Senator 
would appreciate, the State Department 
to say, “That is what we are going to 
do,” but that would be my intention, 
that would be our request, in the letter 
seeking that information, that it be re- 
leased at once. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would the Senator 
from Wyoming, as manager of the bill, 
also do his best to see that the commit- 
tee determines what other Government 
officials give or receive gifts? 

Mr. McGEE. The only hesitation I 
would have on that would be whether we 
were running too far afield in terms of 
our jurisdiction. I think that there might 
be more appropriate ways, and I am just 
a little hesitant to preempt the legisla- 
tive responsibility of other committees. 
I will carry this to the State Department. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What this Senator 
had in mind was, of course, not to pre- 
empt the others. But, it would seem to 
me, that any gifts—that is what this 
would cover—to foreign heads of state or 
the receipt of gifts from foreign heads of 
state, of course, should come under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. McGEE. I misunderstood. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Even though it is 
done, say, by the Secretary of Commerce 
or some other, some Pentagon official. 

Mr. McGEE. I would be prepared to 
add that to the letter of request to the 
Department. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would the commit- 
tee release the facts publicly, including 
the names of donors, recipients, and the 
costs or would the Senator support that 
release? 

Mr. McGEE. I cannot commit the 
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committee to that until I make that the 
subject of a committee decision. In 
other words, I cannot preempt that de- 
cision individually. However, that would 
be my recommendation to the commit- 
tee. And, as the Senator would appre- 
ciate once more, I would not dare to say 
this is how the committee would vote on 
it, but I would make that recommenda- 
tion with all the force that I could press 
on them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE,. May I say to my 
good friend, the Senator from Wyoming, 
that I was very anxious to have this 
amendment enacted. I think the Senator 
from Wyoming would probably support 
the amendment, too, and Iam sure many 
other Senators would. 

As I say, Senator Brooke and Senator 
McGovern are cosponsoring the amend- 
ment, and it was accepted the last time 
by the Senate. But, under the circum- 
stances, I understand that it would really 
complicate the problem of the Senator 
from Wyoming if he accepted amend- 
ments, because he is anxious to get a 
bill, which is a clean bill, through. 

Once he accepts amendments, it is go- 
ing to be extremely difficult for him to do 
his job, in view of the assurances by the 
Senator from Wyoming that this will be 
given his support and can be called up 
early next year when the State Depart- 
ment legislation is before the Senate, not 
the foreign aid bill, because that would 
be a year or two from now—— 

Mr. McGEE. No, the appropriation bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not press my 
amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
We will proceed on that without delay. 
I shall likewise keep him informed as to 
what response we obtain to this request. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum for the purpose 
of making an inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no further business on the pend- 
ing matter tonight. But at this time I 
would like to call up once again briefly 
H.R. 15977, the Export-Import Bank 
conference report. 


AMENDMENT OF THE EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK ACT—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15977) to amend 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? I know this is an important 
matter. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) I send to 
the desk a cloture motion and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clo- 
ture motion, having been presented un- 
der rule XXII, the Chair, without ob- 
jection, directs the clerk to read the 
motion. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the 
adoption of the conference report on H.R. 
15977, the Export-Import Bank Act Amend- 
ment. 

John Tower, Edward W. Brooke, Adlai 
E. Stevenson, III, Howard H. Baker, 
Jdr., Mike Mansfield, Charles McC. 
Mathias, Jr., Marlow W. Cook, Hugh 
Scott, Robert T. Stafford, Bob Pack- 
wood, 

J. Glenn Beall, Jr., Harold E. Hughes, 
George McGovern, James Abourezk, 
Daniel K. Inouye, John V. Tunney, 
John A. Pastore, William D. Hathaway, 
Walter F. Mondale, Joseph R. Biden, 
Jr. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Inow 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
return to Calendar No. 1232, S. 3394, an 
act to amend the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3894) to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there will be no further consideration 
of the pending business tonight, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Case). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9:30 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
9:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
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two leaders or their designees have been 
recognized under the standing order on 
tomorrow, there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
not to extend beyond the hour of 10 
o'clock a.m., with statements limited 
therein to 3 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT OF THE 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ACT— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the 
hour of 10 a.m. on tomorrow, the 1 hour 
for debate under rule XXII on the mo- 
tion to invoke cloture on the Eximbank 
amendment, conference report, begin 
running with the time to be equally 
divided between Mr. ScHWEIKER and 
Mr. STEVENSON. p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 5 
minutes to present a report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION  440—RE- 
LATING TO THE WORLD FOOD 
SHORTAGES AND RAPID POPULA- 
TION GROWTH 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in re- 
porting a sense of the Senate resolution 
relating to the world food shortage and 
the rapid population growth be presented 
at this time and be taken up for im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. President, I send the resolution to 
the desk and the report of the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res, 440), relating to the 
world food shortages and rapid population 
growth, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the. resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, there is no 
one among us who is not deeply aware of 
the current global food crisis; And there 
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is no one among us who can avoid the 
realization that the Earth’s current food 
problems—as well as virtually every 
other economic and social problem fac- 
ing humankind—are and will continue 
to be exacerbated by unlimited global 
population growth. We all know the 
facts, or at least I hope we do: There are 
currently about 4 billion people on Earth. 
In 30 years, there will be twice that num- 
ber. Developing countries, unable to pro- 
vide even subsistence standards for their 
current populations have no chance of 
providing a decent life for twice or three 
times as many people. 

We in Congress and most of the Amer- 
ican public are becoming increasingly 
aware of these facts. And judging by the 
cooperative spirit among the delegations 
from all sizes and types of countries at 
the recent World Population Conference 
and World Food Conference, the other 
nations of the world are aware of them 
too, and they are eager to seek remedies 
to the mounting food and population 
problems we all face. 

Global recognition of the interrelated- 
ness of food supplies and population 
growth is an indication of significant 
progress. But the real work of seeking 
and implementing solutions remains. It 
is because this work will be difficult and 
because it will require an extraordinary 
degree of international spirit and coop- 
eration that I ask my colleagues’ support 
for this Senate resolution at this time. 

This resolution is intended to express 
the sense of the Senate that, pursuant to 
the initial steps taken at the World Food 
and World Population Conferences, the 
United States should cooperate fully and 
energetically with other nations to im- 
plement effective national and interna- 
tional policies on food production, stor- 
age, and distribution and on population 
growth. 

The resolution states that the United 
States should contribute to meeting the 
immediate threat of famine where it 
exists, should contribute its fair share 
to helping poor countries increase their 
food production, should support an in- 
ternational system of food reserves, 
should cooperate with other developed 
countries to increase economic develop- 
ment and population planning assist- 
ance, should support public and private 
sector family planning programs in all 
countries, should encourage eficient and 
equitable worldwide distribution of food, 
and should cooperate with other nations 
to implement agreements reached at the 
World Food and Population Conferences. 

The resolution recognizes that the 
United States is already playing a lead- 
ing role in such activities and is worded 
so as to emphasize that a concerted in- 
ternational attack on the problems of 
food and population must involve a fair 
sharing of the economic burden among 
those nations which are able to con- 
tribute. 

Mr. President, this resolution is very 
similar to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
113 that Senator HUMPHREY and I and 
14 other Senators sponsored in August. 
At that time we proposed the resolution 
as a vehicle through which the Congress 
might express its view that the pending 
World Population and Food Conferences 
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were of great importance and value in 
light of the Earth’s rapidly worsening 
problems of food shortages and popu- 
lation growth. 

The two conferences are now past. 
Both can be considered to have been 
successful steps toward global cooper- 
ative efforts to improve the quality of 
life for all people. But the critical and 
extremely complex nature of the inter- 
national food and population problems 
requires continuing, concentrated efforts 
by all members of the international com- 
munity to implement and enhance the 
agreements arrived at in the course of 
those meetings. The ultimate success of 
those ongoing efforts depends to a great 
extent upon the faith among nations 
that each country is seeking earnestly 
to do its fair share. 

The provisions of this resolution are 
not controversial. The U.S. delegations 
to the Population and Food Conferences 
have already affirmed the critical food 
and population situations cited in this 
resolution. The operative paragraphs of 
this measure serve only to reinforce goals 
and commitments the United States has 
made at the two conferences and at the 
United Nations. 

Nonetheless, the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations recognizes the need to 
approve this resolution at this time. 
While President Ford and Secretary of 
State Kissinger and U.S. delegations 
abroad have spoken of our concern for 
food and population programs, the U.S, 
Congress has not yet done so. In addi- 
tion, the United Nations General As- 
sembly, to which I am currently a dele- 
gate from the Congress, is now consider- 
ing reports of both the World Popula- 
tion Conference and the World Food 
Conference. I believe an expression of 
support by the U.S. Senate for the im- 
plementation of the plans and programs 
coming out of the conferences will give 
beneficial impetus to that implementa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, many serious difficulties 
confront the people of all nations, but 
none is more serious than that of simple 
survival. Millions of our fellow humans 
already suffer the cruel effects of hunger 
and malnutrition. If strong steps are 
not taken to increase food production 
and simultaneously to limit the Earth’s 
burgeoning population, millions of our 
fellow humans will face death from star- 
vation. We all know that the United 
States is not willing to allow this fate to 
come to pass. We must, therefore, pledge 
ourselves to work in cooperation with our 
global neighbors to meet these chal- 
lenges. This resolution can be seen to be 
an expression by the representatives of 
the American people of our dedication 
to avert such a fate. I ask for the unani- 
mous approval of the Senate for this 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 
with its preamble, 
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The resolution, 
reads as follows: 

Whereas, it is the sense of the Senate that 
current and projected food shortages around 
the globe are aggravated by rapid world 
population growth, that national and inter- 
national policies on food production, storage, 
and distribution and on population growth 
should be developed in order to accelerate 
economic and social progress in the develop- 
ing nations and to improve the quality of 
life for all people, and that the United States, 
haying participated in the development of 
such policies at the United Nations-spon- 
sored World Food Conference and World 
Population Conference, should continue to 
cooperate fully with other nations in the 
implementation of those policies. 

Whereas, in the past year, world grain re- 
serves have reached record low levels, food 
prices have reached near record high levels, 
and adequate nutrition has become in- 
creasingly difficult for poor people in all 
nations to obtain; and 

Whereas famine is now a grim reality for 
millions of people in several areas of the 
world and critical food shortages are now 
threatening the quality of life for additional 
millions around the world as the incidence 
of hunger and malnutrition reaches epidemic 
proportions; and 

Whereas the world population of nearly 
four billion people currently increases by 
seventy-five million people annually and is 
expected to double in the next thirty years; 
and 

Whereas rapid population increase has a 
critical impact on the already limited sup- 
plies of food and other resources and ham- 
pers individuals, families, and governments 
in their efforts to attain adequate diets and 
higher levels of economic and social develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas projected increases in food sup- 
plies, when measured against current global 
rates of population increase, offer little pos- 
sibility that the substandard dietary intake 
of millions of people in all parts of the world 
can be improved; and 

Whereas the United Nations has designated 
1974 as World Population Year and has spon- 
sored both the World Population Conference 
and the World Food Conference this year 
out of concern over the increasingly critical 
international problems of food shortages and 
rapid population growth: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That it is 
hereby declared to be the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(1) the United States should continue to 
assist in meeting the growing economic and 
human crises in many developing countries 
both by taking steps to help meet the im- 
mediate threat of famine where it exists and 
by making available its fair share of the 
means and technology for these countries 
to increase their own food production; and 

(2) the United States should take steps 
to help achieve international agreements on 
a system of food reserves sufficient to meet 
emergencies wherever they may arise and 
to provide insurance against unexpected 
shortfalls in food production; and 

(8) since an increase in the standard of 
living. of people in the developing nations, 
through expanded economic and social op- 
portunities, is a necessary component of any 
program to promote a decline in population 
growth rates, the United States along with 
other developed countries, should continue 
and increase both bilateral and multilateral 
aid to promote social and economic deyel- 
opment and to assist in implementing pop- 
ulation programs in developing countries in 
accordance with their requests; and 

(4) In the United States, as well as in other 
nations, governmental and private sector pro- 
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grams providing information and guidance 
to assist to make voluntary, free, 
and responsible decisions on the number and 
spacing of their children should continue to 
be encouraged; and 

(5) the United States should encourage 
the efficient use and equitable distribution 
of food and other resources worldwide; and 

(6) the designation by the United Nations 
of 1974 as World Population Year is wel- 
come, as is the establishment of a National 
Commission for the Observance of World 
Population Year to promote within the 
United States a better understanding of the 
causes, nature, scope, and consequences of 
the problem of population growth, both na- 
tional and international, and the relation- 
ship of this problem to the quality of human 
life; and 

(7) the active participation of the United 
States delegations to the World Population 
Conference and World Food Conference in 
the elaboration of an effective world popula- 
tion plan of action and of comprehensive 
and constructive world food policies for rec- 
ommendation to the respective governments 
is commended; and 

(8) the United States should continue to 
cooperate fully with other nations in the 
implementation of the agreements reached 
at the World Population Conference and the 
World Food Conference whether and when- 
ever possible. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL 
OF THE CHAIR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess, 
awaiting the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 4:59 
p.m. the Senate took a recess, subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 5:08 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. GRIFFIN). 


NOMINATION OF NELSON A. ROCKE- 
FELLER TO BE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES—UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
as in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Monday there be not to 
exceed 5 hours of debate on the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller to be 
Vice President of the United States, the 
5 hours to be divided as follows: 1 hour 
under the control of Mr. WILLIAM L. 
Scort of Virginia, 2 hours under the con- 
trol of Mr. Cook, 2 hours under the con- 
trol of Mr. CANNON. 

Provided, further, that on Tuesday, at 
2 p.m., there begin 1 hour of debate, to 
be equally divided between Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Cannon; that at the conclusion of 
the 1 hour of debate, a vote occur at 3 
p.m. on the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Rockefeller. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. COOK. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I merely want the record to show 
that this is being done for the conven- 
ience of some of our colleagues who will 
not be here to vote on Monday. 

I was very adamant about wanting to 
debate this matter on Monday and bring 
it to a conclusion on Monday, as I think 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia was. We find that we cannot 
get a unanimous-consent agreement any 

ther way. 

Therefore, rather than have unlimited 
debate, which could start on Monday and 
conceivably go on and on, we have had 
to agree to this compromise. I wish the 
record to show that this nomination has 
now been before us in the Senate since 
the 20th day of August. It is now Decem- 
ber. This matter should be behind us. 

With the understanding, as we have 
now agreed, that the final disposition of 
this matter will be at 3 o’clock on Tues- 
day, December 10, and that we shall have 
an up-and-down vote, then I shall not 
register any objection so that it could 
not be accomplished. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the unanimous-consent re- 
quest is agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. What the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky has 
said is true. The leadership on both sides 
of the aisle endeavored to get an agree- 
ment whereby the vote would occur on 
Monday on the nomination of Mr, 
Rockefeller, but it was impossible to get 
such an agreement. This was the best we 
could do. I appreciate the cooperation of 
the Senator from Kentucky and all 
Senators in reaching this agreement. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Coox). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR THE 
REMAINDER OF THE SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the program for Thursday is unclear, but 
the Eximbank matter may still be be- 
fore the Senate. On Friday, there will 
be no session, 

On Monday, December 9, the Rocke- 
feller nomination will be taken up. It 
will not be voted on, however, that day. 

An agreement has been entered into 
whereby on rollcall votes will occur on 
Monday prior to the hour of 4 o'clock 
p.m. After some debate on the Rocke- 
feller nomination, that matter will be 
put aside on Monday for final disposi- 
tion on Tuesday. When the nomination 
of Mr. Rockefeller has been laid aside 
on Monday, the trade bill and/or other 
matters will be taken up. 

For the information of Senators, fol- 
lowing this week, only 2 weeks remain 
before adjournment no later than Sat- 
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urday, December 21. This means that, 
even including Saturday, December 21, 
we only have two Saturdays left. A large 
calendar of business still remains to be 
transacted. Therefore, Senators will want 
to adjust their schedules to accommodate 
long daily sessions, with likely Saturday 
sessions, and rollcall votes daily. The fol- 
lowing measures are among those which 
we must try to dispose of, one way or 
another, before adjournment sine die. 

Foreign aid authorization, which is 
pending; Eximbank conference report, 
which is pending; nomination of Nelson 
Rockefeller, which is scheduled now for 
Monday and Tuesday of next week; trade 
reform legislation, which will be taken 
up on Monday, December 9; the supple- 
mental appropriations conference report; 
the agriculture appropriations confer- 
ence report; the military construction 
authorization; the military construction 
appropriation; the standby emergency 
energy bill; the strip mining conference 
report, hopefully; the AEC authoriza- 
tion bill; the maritime program authori- 
zation bill; U.S. jurisdiction over ocean 
areas; S. 41780, a bill to provide for the 
extension of Head Start, Community Ac- 
tion, Community Economic Develop- 
ment, and other programs under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act; and various 
other conference reports that may be 
ready to be called up, which I have not 
listed. 

Additionally, severe unemployment may 
make it necessary to address the issue of 
a public service employment measure and 
extended unemployment benefits prior to 
the adjournment. The remaining busi- 
ness is not confined to the aforemen- 
tioned measures, nor are they necessarily 
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listed in the order in which they will be 
called up. 

The joint leadership urges that no 
more bills be reported from committees 
unless absolutely necessary and, more- 
over, the joint leadership hopes that all 
Senators will do their utmost to assist in 
getting unanimous-consent agreement on 
measures so that all important business 
can be transacted by no later than the 
close of business on Saturday, December 
21. 


ORDER FOR EXTENSION OF TIME TO 
FILE CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
H.R. 11929 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) will have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report on H.R. 11929, the TVA pollu- 
tion control bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate will convene tomorrow at the 
hour of 9:30 a.m. After the two leaders 
or their designees have been recognized 
under the standing order there will be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business of not to extend be- 
yond the hour of 10 o’clock a.m., with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes 
each. At the hour of 10 o’clock tomorrow, 
the 1 hour of debate under rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate on the 
motion to invoke cloture on the confer- 
ence report on the Eximbank amendment 
will begin running. 
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At the hour of 11 o’clock a.m., the 
clerk will call the roll, a quorum cail be- 
ing automatic under the rule. Upon the 
establishment of a quorum the Senate 
will proceed to vote by rolicall, a rollcall 
vote being also automatic under the rule, 
on the motion to invoke cloture. 

Upon the disposition of the Eximbank 
matter, which hopefully will be on to- 
morrow, the Senate will resume con- 
sideration of the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill. There is a time agreement 
thereon. Amendments thereto will be in 
order. Rolicall votes may be expected on 
amendments thereto, and a rollcall vote 
will occur on the final passage of the 
foreign aid bill, under the agreement 
previously entered into, at not later than 
the hour of 6 o’clock p.m. tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there being no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
9:30 tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 5:19 
p.m., the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Wednesday, December 4, 1974, at 
9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate December 3, 1974: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Richard B. Parker, of Kansas, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 


Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Democratic 
and Popular Republic of Algeria. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV ES—Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. James E. Edwards, First United 
Methodist Church, West Nanticoke, Pa., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, humbly we come into 
Thy divine presence this day. Assembled 
here are those whose decisions and action 
will affect all mankind. Guide us, O Thou 
great Jehovah, for we are weak but 
Thou art mighty; hold us in Thy power- 
ful hand. 

The challenges and the tasks of the 
day are great. Realizing that Thou art 
our refuge and strength and a very pres- 
ent help in times of trouble and need, we 
turn to Thee. 

Help us to look beyond ourselves, our 
ambitions, our prejudices, and to search 
ourselves that we may serve Thee and 
all peoples according to Thy will. Unite 
us in the spirit of love and knowledge 
and truth, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

ELR. 10337. An act to authorize the parti- 
tion of the surface rights in the joint use 
area of the 1882 Executive Order Hopi Reser- 
vation and the surface and subsurface rights 
in the 1934 Navajo Reservation between the 
Hopi and Navajo Tribes, to provide for allot- 
ments to certain Paiute Indians, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 10701) entitled “An act to 
amend the act of October 27, 1965, re- 
lating to public works on rivers and har- 
bors to provide for construction and 
operation of certain port facilities,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Lone, Mr. 
HOLLINGS, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. Hansen, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. 
BENTSEN, and Mr. BUCKLEY to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 2743. An act to establish a program of 
loan guarantees to enable independent 
refiners of crude oil to construct or acquire 
new or expanded refining facilities in the 
United States; and 

S. 2994. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to assure the development of a 
national health policy and of effective State 
and area health planning and resources de- 
velopment programs, and for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 26, 1974. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
The Speaker, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted on November 26, 1974, the 
Clerk has received the following messages 
from the Secretary of the Senate: 

“That the Senate agreed to the conference 
report, agreeing to House amendments Nos. 9, 
53, 57, 58, 66, and 98 to Senate amendments 
to H.R. 15580, an act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes. 

“That the Senate passed without amend- 
ment H.R. 17503, an act to extend the au- 
thorizations of appropriations in the Reha- 
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bilitation Act of 1973 for one year, to transfer 
the Rehabilitation Services Administration 
to the Office of Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, to make certain technical 
and clarifying amendments, and for other 
purposes; to amend the Randolph-Sheppard 
Act for the blind; to strengthen the program 
authorized thereunder; and to provide for 
the convening of a White House Conference 
on Handicapped Individuals.” 
With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
November 27, 1974. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
The Speaker, 
US. House of Representatives, 

Dean Mz. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted on November 26, 1974, the 
Clerk has received the following message 
from the Secretary of the Senate: 

“That the Senate agreed to the House 
amendments to the Senate amendments to 
H.R. 342, an act to authorize the District 
of Columbia to enter into the Interstate 
Agreement on Qualification of Educational 
Personnel.” 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. PAT JENNINGS, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
By W. Rarmowp COLLEY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Tuesday, November 26, 
1974, he did, on Wednesday, November 
27, 1974, sign enrolled bills of the House, 
and an enrolled bill of the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

H.R. 342. An act to authorize the District 
of Columbia to enter into the Interstate 
Agreement on Qualification of Educational 
Personnel, and to amend the Practice of Psy- 
chology Act and the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act; 

H.R. 15580. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and for other purposes; 

HR. 17503. An act to extend the authoriza- 
tions of appropriations in the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 for one year, to transfer the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration to the 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to make certain technical and 
clarifying amendments, and for other pur- 
poses; to amend the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
for the blind; to strengthen the program 
authorized thereunder; and to provide for 
the convening of a White House Conference 
on Handicapped Individuals; and 

5. 3202. An act to amend the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963 to pro- 
vide for the extension of coverage and to 
further effectuate the enforcement of such 
act, 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. MURPHY of Hlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
illinois? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that he will take the compul- 
sory calling up of the Consent Calendar, 
but without objection, the Chair would 
like to recognize the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) fora 1-minute 
speech before taking up any further 
business. 

There was no objection. 


THE REV. JAMES E. EDWARDS 


(Mr. FLOOD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, St. John 
Chrysostom wrote: 

So good a thing is virtue that even its en- 
emies applaud and admire it, 


Happily, he whom it has been my priv- 
ilege to introduce to the House today as 
our chaplain for the day, who has led us 
in prayer before the Universal Father, 
is a man who knows no enemies save 
injustice and evil, a man whose service 
to God and to his fellow man and woman 
is a continuing inspiration and example 
of the meaning of virtue. I speak from 
a longstanding personal friendship in 
commending his life and work. 

The deeply troubled times through 
which this Nation—and every nation— 
is passing cry out for men and women 
of deeply held religious convictions, of 
faith in God and in his purposes, and 
of trust in the promise of humanity 
when obedient to the high calling of a 
God-given destiny. James Edwards has 
witnessed in his public ministry and in 
his private life alike to the saving power 
of that faith, and in so doing he has 
touched the lives of innumerable per- 
sons. 

In the Old Testament we read that— 

God giveth to a man that is good in his 
sight wisdom and knowledge and joy. 


So it has been with James Edwards, 
who has crowned a rich life, filled with 
good deeds, in service as a lay pastor in 
his denomination, the United Methodist 
Church, ministering to three churches 
in the Wyoming Conference, Nanticoke, 
Askam, and Gien Lyon. A graduate of 
Ben Franklin High School in Carbon- 
dale, Pa., and the Lackawanna Bible 
Institute in Scranton, he has studied 
under the board of high education of 
his denomination. He has done graduate 
work at the University of Edinburgh. 
He served 4 years in the Korean war. 

I congratulate him on this happy oc- 
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casion, and I share the pride and the 
satisfaction of his parishioners, his 
many friends, and, above all, of his 
family—his wife, Marian—who is from 
Scranton—and his children, Hollie and 
Susan. 


CHANGES IN LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time so that I may an- 
nounce the program for this afternoon. 

No. 1, Mr. Speaker, we will have the 
Consent Calendar; then No. 2, we will 
go to the Private Calendar; No. 3, we 
will take up the veterans veto; No. 4, we 
will take up the zinc veto; and No. 5, we 
will take up the safe drinking water bill. 
We will ask to take this up by unani- 
mous consent, but if unanimous consent 
is not granted then the bill will immedi- 
ately be brought up by suspension of the 
rules. Either way, it is our intention to 
take it up this afternoon. 

Then, No. 6, we will take up the Nixon 
tapes bill by suspension of the rules, 
which is on the Suspension Calendar as 
No. 10. We will move that to the top of 
the list. 

We will then continue with the sus- 
pensions, not necessarily in order, and 
we will add to the list H.R. 7077, Cuya- 
hoga Recreation Area. 

Insofar as additions tomorrow to the 
legislative schedule, we will have the sup- 
plemental appropriation conference re- 
port and the budget rescission bill. 

That is the schedule for today and 
tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts if it is the in- 
tention of the leadership to take up all 
of the bills listed under suspension of 
the rules today, or to remove some of 
them? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Iowa is aware of the fact 
that the announcement of the proposed 
schedule, which was made last week and 
which is in the Recorp, it was explained 
to the Members of the House that it had 
been agreed to with the leadership on 
the other side that the Democrats and 
the Republicans were both going to have 
their caucuses on Monday, and that on 
Tuesday we would meet at 9 o’clock, and 
we just adjourned at a quarter of 12, 
and we are going to go back again at 
6 o’clock. 

So the expectation is that we will 
receive the accommodation from the gen- 
tleman’s side of the aisle, and that the 
House will adjourn at perhaps 5 or 5:30, 
or thereabouts, and that then the Cham- 
ber will be available to the Democratic 
Members at 6 o'clock this evening so 
that they can move forward with their 
caucus. Then that we can meet again at 
9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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But to explicitly answer the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Iowa, we will not be 
able to finish the suspensions that are on 
the calendar. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 

The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar. 


EMERGENCY TOBACCO PRICE 
SUPPORT INCREASE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 16056) 
to provide for emergency increases in the 
support level for the 1974 crop of flue- 
cured tobacco. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


GRANGER DAM AND LAKE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11802) 
to change the name of the Laneport Dam 
on the San Gabriel River in Texas to 
the Granger Dam. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R, 11802 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Lane- 
port Dam on the San Gabriel River near 
Granger, Texas, shall be known and desig- 
nated as the “Granger Dam”. Any reference 
in a law, map, regulation, document, record, 
or other paper of the United States to such 
dam shall be held to be a reference to the 
“Granger Dam”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the Laneport Dam and Lake on the 
San Gabriel River near Granger, Texas, au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act of 1954, 
shall hereafter be known as the Granger Dam 
and Lake, and any law, regulation, document, 
or record of the United States in which such 
project is designated or referred to shall be 
held to refer to such project under and by 
the name of “Granger Dam and Lake”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
11802 designates the Laneport Dam and 
Lake on the San Gabriel River, Tex., as 
the “Granger Dam and Lake.” This proj- 
ect was authorized by the Flood Control 
Act of 1954 and is still under construction 
at the present time. The dam and lake 
will provide flood control, water supply, 
and recreation for the central portion of 
the Brazos River Basin. Granger, Tex., 
the town after which the project would be 
renamed was founded in 1882. It is the 
largest town in the area affected by the 
project and is located to the northwest 
of the site of Laneport Dam. In view of 
Granger’s close proximity to the dam and 
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lake, the designation of the project as the 
“Granger Dam and Lake” is appropriate. 

The legislation has been reported with 
amendments of a technical nature which 
make it clear that both the dam and 
lake, and not just the dam, are being 
named after the town of Granger. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11802. This bill would 
designate the Laneport Dam and Lake 
project on the San Gabriel River, Tex., 
as the Granger Dam and Lake after the 
city of Granger, Tex. The city of Granger 
was founded in 1882. It is the largest town 
in the vicinity of the project and will be a 
focal point for recreational and other 
activities associated with the project. For 
these reasons it is most appropriate to 
name the project after the town of 
Granger. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of this 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill designating the Laneport Dam 
and Lake on the San Gabriel River as 
the ‘Grander Dam and Lake’.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HENSLEY LAKE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12044) 
to modify section 201 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 1192) to 
change the name of the lake to be cre- 
ated by such project from “Hidden Lake” 
to “Hensley Lake.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

HR. 12044 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Hidden Reservoir flood control project, Mad- 
era County, California, as authorized by 
section 201 of the Flood Control Act of 1962 
(76 Stat. 1192) is hereby modified to change 
the name of the lake to be created by such 
project from “Hidden Lake” to “Hensley 
Lake”. Any law, regulation, document, or 
record of the United States in which “Hidden 
Lake” is designated or referred to shall be 
held to refer to such lake under and by the 
name of “Hensley Lake”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the lake created by the Hidden Res- 
ervoir project, Fresno River, California, au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act of 1962, 
shall hereafter be known as Hensley Lake, 
and any law, regulation, document, or record, 
of the United States in which such lake is 
designated or referred to shall be held to 
refer to such lake under and by the name 
of “Hensley Lake”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
12044 designates the lake created by the 
Hidden Reservoir project on the Fresno 
River in California as “Hensley Lake.” 
The Hidden Dam and Lake project is a 
part of the Fresno River Basin project. 
This project was authorized by the Flood 
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Control Act of 1962, and is scheduled 
for completion before the end of 1974. 
When finished, the facility will provide 
flood control, irrigation, and recreation 
benefits to the area. 

The name that would be given to the 
project is of historical significance to 
the area concerned. The Hensley family 
was among the most prominent and in- 
fluential settlers within the Hidden Lake 
area of the central San Joaquin Valley 
in California. John J. Hensley first 
brought his family to the area in 1861. 
Over the years, the Hensleys have lived 
in various locations within the lake area. 
The last family home was constructed 
in 1908 near the Hensley Bridge within 
the project area. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the prominent 
role played by the Hensley family in the 
local history of the Hidden Lake area, it 
is appropriate that this project be named 
in their honor. 

The bill has been reported with techni- 
cal clarifying amendments which do not 
alter the substance of the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of 
H.R. 12044, 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12044 which designates 
the lake created by the Hidden Reservoir 
project on the Fresno River in California 
as Hensley Lake. The Hensley family was 
very prominent in settling the Hidden 
Lake area in the central San Joaquin 
Valley of California. The family dates 
back to 1861 and has lived in the area 
since that time. It is fitting to name this 
project after the Hensley family in view 
of their long and productive associa- 
tion with the area. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of this bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill designating the lake created by 
the Hidden Reservoir project, Fresno 
River, Califernia, as ‘Hensley Lake.’” 

i a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


O. C. FISHER DAM AND LAKE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15322) 
designating San Angelo Dam and Res- 
ervoir on the North Concho River as 
the “O. C. Fisher Dam and Lake.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 15322 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
San Angelo Dam and Reservoir, North 
Concho River, Texas, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved August 18, 1941, shall 
hereafter be known as the O. C. Fisher Dam 
and Lake, and any law, regulation, document, 
or record of the United States in which such 
project is designated or referred to shall be 
held to refer to such project under and by 
the name of “O. C. Fisher Dam and Lake”. 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
15322 designates the San Angelo Dam 
and Reservoir on the North Concho River 
in Texas as the “O. C. Fisher Dam and 
Lake,” after our distinguished colleague 
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who represents the 2ist District of Texas 
and is a resident of San Angelo. 

It was there that he began his practice 
of law, and served as county attorney, 
State representative, and district attor- 
ney before being elected to the 78th and 
succeeding Congresses. He has been a 
leading sponsor of legislative proposals 
creating major water conservation and 
flood control projects in his district and 
was instrumental in obtaining approval 
for construction of the San Angelo Reser- 
voir, Representative FisHer will be retir- 
ing from the Congress at the conclusion 
of the 93d Congress. In view of his long 
and distinguished career, and his many 
years of outstanding service to the peo- 
ple of his district and to his country, it 
is fitting that the San Angelo Dam and 
Reservoir be named in his honor as the 
“O. C. Fisher Dam and Lake.” 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of H.R. 
15322. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15322. This bill names 
the San Angelo Dam and Reservoir on 
the North Concho River in Texas in hon- 
or of our distinguished colleague, O. C. 
FrsHer. Congressman FisHer who repre- 
sents the 21st District of Texas and re- 
sides in San Angelo has served in the 
Congress for 30 years, having been first 
elected to the 78th Congress. During that 
time he has been a major sponsor of 
legislative proposals for water resources 
development in his district and in his 
State, and played a significant role in se- 
curing the authorization of the San An- 
gelo project. He will be retiring from the 
Congress at the conclusion of this session. 
In light of his many years of distin- 
guished public service, both to the people 
of his district and of the entire country, 
it is most appropriate that the San An- 
gelo Dam and Reservoir project be named 
in his honor. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of this 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CECIL M. HARDEN LAKE 


The Clerk called the Senate bill (S. 
1561) to provide that Mansfield Lake, 
Ind., shall be known as “Cecil M. Harden 
Lake.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

S. 1561 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mans- 
field Lake, Indiana, created under authority 
of the Act entitled “An Act authorizing the 
construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control, and for 
other purposes”, approved June 28, 1938 (52 
Stat, 1215, as amended and supplemented) 
shall be known and designated hereafter as 
“Cecil M. Harden Lake”, Any law, regu- 
lation, map, document, or record of the 
United States in which such lake is referred 
to shall be held to refer to such lake a5 Cecil 
M. Harden Lake. 
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Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 1561, which would name the 
Mansfield Lake project in Indiana in 
honor of former Congresswoman Cecil 
M. Harden. Congresswoman Harden 
served in Congress from 1949 to 1959, 
and during that period was an active and 
effective supporter of water resources 
development in Indiana and in the 
Nation: She was active in helping to 
secure the legislation authorizing con- 
struction of the Mansfield Lake project. 
In view of Mrs. Harden's years of service 
in the Congress and in other areas of 
public service, it is only fitting that the 
Mansfield Lake project be named in her 
honor. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of S. 1561. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of S. 1561 is to rename the Mans- 
field Lake project, located in Parke and 
Putnam Counties of Indiana, in honor of 
Cecil M. Harden, a distinguished former 
Congresswoman from that State. 

The Mansfield Lake project was au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act of 1938. 
Construction was started in October of 
1956 and the project has been in opera- 
tion for flood control since August of 
1960. As well as providing flood control 
benefits, the Mansfield Lake project 
presently serves the purposes of outdoor 
recreation and fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment. 

During her service in Congress from 
1949 to 1959, Congresswoman Cecil M, 
Harden was an active supporter of water 
resources development and was a co- 
sponsor of the legislation authorizing the 
construction of the Mansfield Lake 
project. Her career in public service has 
spanned 40 years. Mrs. Harden served as 
Assistant Postmaster General in 1959 and 
1960. Most recently, she served on the 
White House Commission on Aging under 
former President Nixon: She presently 
resides in Covington, Ind. 

It would be most fitting for the Con- 
gress to name Mansfield Lake after 
Cecil M. Harden in honor of her many 
years of dedicated public service, as well 
as her instrumental role in making the 
Mansfield Lake project a reality. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of 
5.1561. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, 


MODIFYING SECTION 204 OF THE 
FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1965 


The Clerk called the Senate bill 
(S. 3537) to modify section 204 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 1085). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

5. 3537 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That the 
project for flood protection and other pur- 
poses on Willow Creek, Oregon, as author- 
ized by section 204 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1965 (79 Stat. 1085) is hereby modified to 
provide for reformulation and construction 
of the project for purposes of flood control, 
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recreation, fish and wildlife, and future ir- 
rigation use in accordance with reclamation 
law of costs allocated to irrigation, and to 
authorize advance participation with the city 
of Heppner, Oregon, in the design and con- 
struction of those elements of the city’s water 
Supply system which must be relocated as a 
result of project construction. The discount 
rate applicable te the project prior to enact- 
ment of this Act shall remain in effect for 
purposes of cost-benefit analyses. 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 3537, which authorizes 
necessary changes in the Corps of Engi- 
neers Willow Creek, Oreg., project. This 
project was originally authorized in 1965 
to provide flood protection for the city 
of Heppner, Oreg. It also provided for 
irrigation, recreation, fish and wildlife 
enhancement, water supply, and water 
quality control. 

As a result of detailed postauthoriza- 
tion, which the Corps of Engineers has 
conducted, it has been determined that 
changes in the project are necessary if 
it is to adequately meet present-day 
water resources needs. These changes 
require legislation. 

The Willow Creek project is needed to 
protect the city of Heppner from a re- 
currence of disastrous flooding which has 
occurred in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge passage of 
this legislation. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, S. 3537 
authorizes modifications to the Willow 
Cheek, Oreg., project which have become 
necessary subsequent to the original 
project authorization. The Willow Creek 
project was authorized by the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1965. It consists of a reservoir 
on Willow Creek near Heppner, Oreg., 
together with downstream channel im- 
provement through the city of Heppner 
for the purposes of flood control, irriga- 
tion, recreation, fish and wildlife en- 
hancement, water supply, and water 
quality control. 

Since authorization of the project and 
during posteuthorization studies, it has 
been determined that some changes are 
necessary to enable the project to meet 
present day water resources needs in the 
region. The channel improvement has 
been found to be unnecessary; irrigation 
is not economically justified at the pres- 
ent, but will be in the future; and the 
water supply and water quality storage 
are not necessary. Accordingly, the Corps 
of Engineers proposes to modify the proj- 
ect to provide a reservoir of the same 
capacity, but with increased flood con- 
trol storage. The water supply and water 
quality storage and channel improve- 
ments have been deleted. The recreation 
and fish and wildlife purposes have been 
reduced, and the irrigation storage has 
been reduced and postponed to future 


use. 

The cost of the modified project is $13 
million—$1 million less than the author- 
ized project—and the benefit-cost ratio 
is 1.4 based on an interest rate of 344 per- 
cent, the prevailing interest rate at the 
time of project authorization. 

These proposed modifications to the 
project are of such significance as to re- 
quire legislation. The Chief of Engineers 
has prepared a special report on the mod- 
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ifications, and that report is presently 
with the Secretary of the Army. 

The city of Heppner is proceeding 
with the required modification of its wa- 
ter supply system to meet an anticipated 
population increase. The Willow Creek 
project will require relocation of parts 
of the city’s water supply system. If the 
corps is able to participate now in the 
advance relocation of the water supply 
system, it will save about $190,000 in 
Federal expense which would otherwise 
be incurred later in relocating the modi- 
fied system. This advance participation 
would be possible with the enactment of 
S. 3537. 

The Willow Creek basin is totally un- 
protected from thunderstorm flooding of 
the disastrous proportions which claimed 
247 lives in the flood of 1903. Although 
there has not been a recurrence of such a 
flood since then, it could happen at any 
time. The project is needed to protect 
against another similar disaster, and 
against the frequent lesser flooding 
which occurs in the area. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of the 
bill S. 3537. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CHESTER BRIDGE, MISS. AND ILL. 


The Clerk called the Senate bill 
(S. 3546) to extend for 1 year the time 
for entering into a contract under sec- 
tion 106 of the Water Resources De- 
velopment Act of 1974. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

S. 3546 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 106 of the Water Resources Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-251) is 
amended by striking out “June 1, 1974” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 1, 1975”. 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, S. 3546 
provides for a 1-year extension from 
June 1, 1974, to June 1, 1975, for enter- 
ing into a contract approved in section 
106 of the Water Resources Development 
Act of 1974. Section 106 authorized the 
States of Illinois and Missouri to con- 
tract with the city of Chester for the 
takeover of all operating responsibilities 
for the bridge between the two States at 
Chester, Ill. It also provides that tolls 
will be collected only until sufficient 
funds are accumulated to pay off the out- 
standing indebtedness. The contract will 
relieve the city of the operation and 
maintenance costs and permit the bridge 
to become toll-free. 

The Chester Bridge has been operated 
as a toll facility since its construction 
in 1939, well beyond the 30 years which 
Congress has urged as the maximum for 
charging of tolls. Because of long-term 
indebtedness, as well as the mainte- 
nance and operating expenses, tolls will 
likely continue into the 1980's unless the 
city is relieved of these obligations. 

Section 106 placed a June 1, 1974, time 
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limit on contract negotiations. This was 
the date used when the legislation was 
first considered early in 1973 and would 
have provided a sufficient period for ne- 
gotiations. However, because of the long 
delay in securing enactment of the leg- 
islation, and also because of the com- 
plexity of the negotiations, the date did 
not supply sufficient time. An extension 
is needed to allow work on the contract 
to be completed, and S. 3546 would ex- 
tend that deadline to June 1, 1975. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of 
S. 3546. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 3546. This legislation 
amends section 106 of the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1974 to pro- 
vide for a 1-year extension, from June 1, 
1974, to June 1, 1975, for entering into a 
contract approved by that section. 

Section 106 authorized the States of 
Illinois and Missouri to contract with 
the city of Chester for the takeover of all 
operating responsibilities for the bridge 
between the two States and Chester. This 
will relieve the city of the operation and 
maintenance costs associated with the 
bridge, and enable the bridge to become 
toll free. 

When. section 106 was drafted, the 
parties were given until June 1, 1974, to 
enter into this agreement. This would 
have provided a sufficient period for 
negotiations except for the fact that 
there was a long delay involved in secur- 
ing final passage of this particular Water 
Resources. Development Act. Accord- 
ingly, when the act became law, suffi- 
cient time did not remain to complete 
the necessary and complex negotiations 
by the required date. S. 3546 would ex- 
tend that date and provide sufficient time 
for completion of the negotiations. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage Of the 
bill, S. 3546. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This ends the call of 
the eligible bills on the Consent Calen- 
dar. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
six bills just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Private Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first individual bill on 
the Private Calendar. 


MRS. ROSE THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2535) 
for the relief of Mrs. Rose Thomas. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


COL. JOHN H, SHERMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2633) 
for the relief of Col. John H. Sherman. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


ESTATE OF THE LATE RICHARD 
BURTON, SFC, U.S. ARMY (RE- 
TIRED) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3533) 
for the relief of the estate of the late 
Richard Burton, SFC, U.S. Army (re- 
tired). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN F, FUENTES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2508) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. John F; 
Fuentes. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


MURRAY SWARTZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6411) 
for the relief of Murray Swartz. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no obiection. 


ESTELLE M. FASS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 362) to refer the bill (H.R. 7209) for 
the relief of Estelle M, Fass to the Chief 
Commissioner of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


RITA SWANN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1342) 
for the relief of Rita Swann. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


LEONARD ALFRED BROWNRIGG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2629) 
for the relief of Leonard Alfred Brown- 
rigg. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. . Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of the Private Calendar 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


BLATANT ETHNIC SLURS MERIT 
IMMEDIATE DISMISSAL 


(Mr, BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr, BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
several weeks, this Nation has recoiled in 
shock and anger over the blatant ethnic 
slurs which have been hurled at several 
of our most prominent ethnic and re- 
ligious groups, including Jewish Ameri- 
cans, Italo-Americans, and Roman Cath- 
olics, by two of the more powerful mem- 
bers of the Ford administration, Gen. 
George Brown, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Earl Butz. 

I feel that these vicious outbursts 
merit only one response, the immediate 
dismissal of both men. These men have 
shown not only the epitome of bad judg- 
ment, but more importantly have demon- 
strated signs of seething subconscious 
prejudices which make it undesirable for 
them to continue to hold their high posi- 
tions of decision in Government and the 
military. 

This Nation owes a great deal to each 
of the affronted groups, for each of them 
has and continues to make a sizable con- 
tribution to the continued well-being of 
this Nation. Yet, millions of Jews, Ital- 
ians, and Roman Catholics have been 
subjected to the vilest type of insults 
at the hands of supposedly responsible 
members of the administration. 

I think that the failure thus far to 
dismiss these individuals is deplorable. 
Apologies in this instance are not enough 
to erase the scars they have made. I am 
currently circulating a “Dear Colleague” 
letter which calls for the support of all 
the Members of the House to a letter I 
plan to send to the President calling 
upon him to dismiss these irresponsible 
public servants forthwith. I encourage 
and openly hope for your support on this 
issue by tomorrow. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HONORABLE 
JOHN J. McINTYRE 


(Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming asked 
and was given permission to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with regret that I announce 
to my colleagues the death of a former 
Member from Wyoming, Supreme Court 
Justice John J. McIntyre, who died in 
Cheyenne last weekend. He served in the 
Tith Congress, 1940, for one term and 
then served in the U.S. Army in World 
War II. 

Supreme Court Justice McIntyre re- 
turned to Wyoming after service in World 
War II and was elected State auditor 
and served a 4-year term. In 1950, he was 
the Democratic nominee for Governor. 
In 1960 he was a successful candidate for 
supreme court justice in Wyoming. He 
served for the remainder of his life, some 
14 years, as an excellent member of the 
Supreme Court of Wyoming. 

It is with regret that I learned of his 
death and I express my sympathy to his 
widow and his four sons and his family. 
Some Members and especially the em- 
ployees of the House will miss him, for he 
used to return for floor annual visits to 
Washington. 


ONE BILLION BARREL OIL RESERVE 
IN ELK HILLS, CALIF. 


(Mr, MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
val Petroleum Reserve at Elk Hills, Calif., 
has a reserve of over 1 billion barrels of 
oil. In theory this oil being held in re- 
serve for the military in case of a na- 
tional emergency. During World War II, 
some of the oil was pumped and used but 
since that time it has only been on a 
standby basis. The problem of migration 
from the field has been adequately de- 
scribed in testimony we had before our 
Public Lands Subcommittee earlier this 
year. Migration or drainage of the oil 
outside the reserve means Uncle Sam 
looses the oil to private companies with 
oil wells around the reserve. 

Mr. Speaker, we are faced now with a 
national need for more oil supplies. I be- 
lieve we can develop a plan in the public 
interest to utilize this oil. It is a unitized 
field. Standard Oil of California holds 
part of it under the unitization contract 
of common ownership, but I believe we 
have the good common sense here in the 
Congress to develop a fair plan to utilize 
this oil now before too much migration 
of it occurs and the share due the United 
States is lost to private companies with 
pumping well surrounding the reserve. 

We also have petroleum reserve No. 4 
in Alaska with vast reserves there, For 
those of us who are concerned about 
holding some of the country’s oil in re- 
serve, we can look to the Naval Petroleum 
Reserve in Alaska as our trump card. At 
the same time we should wisely develop 
Elk Hills and utilize the oil now during 
this time of due need for petroleum with- 
in our own country. 

Elk Hills can provide 300,000 barrels of 
crude oil per day. It would replace that 
much imported crude. 

The obvious advantages include over a 
billion dollars a year to both help in bal- 
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ancing the Federal budget and to offset 
that amount in U.S. balance of payments, 


WE MUST OPEN ELK HILLS AND 
RESERVE NO. 4 IN ALASKA 


(Mr. BELL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, every day we 
read in our newspapers about the Arabs 
and the Shah buying up our industry and 
land. 

They tried to buy into Lockheed. Our 
biggest defense contractor. 

They are already bankrolling Grum- 
man- Aviation, another large defense 
contractor. 

They are buying into our oil com- 
panies. 

They are buying American property. 

Why? 

Because we are buying billions of dol- 
lars of oil from them at their exorbitant 
prices. 

They are using these billions in profits 
to buy America. 

We must reduce our oil imports. 

The best way is to conserve our fuel 
needs and develop our own oil resources. 

The biggest untapped reserve in the 
contiguous United States is at Elk Hills, 
Calif. 

We can save $1 billion each year— 
300,000 barrels a day—by developing the 
Elk Hills field. 

But the Navy and the Armed Services 
Committee are blocking development. 

They are damaging the national in- 
terest. 

We must open Elk Hills. We must open 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 in Alaska. 

On behalf of Congressman MELCHER 
and Congressman KETCHUM and myself, 
you are invited to hear more about this 
subject during special orders tonight, 
after the business of the House is com- 
pleted. 


GRAIN PROGRAM FOR 1975 


(Mr. BURLISON of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the Department of Agriculture 
has just announced its grain program 
for 1975. It is disappointing to note that 
the loan program on soybeans has been 
discontinued. 

It is true that the loan rate has been 
lowered so much over the years that it 
has little tangible value to the farmer. 
Since I entered the Congress in 1969 the 
administration, over my objections, has 
continually lowered the rate. The argu- 
ment was that the loan was too high. 
The officials succeeded in getting it low 
enough that their argument now in elim- 
inating it is that it is so low that it is not 
used. Their logic meets itself as it goes 
around in a circle. Some years ago before 
the administration lowered the loan from 
$2.40 per bushel to $2.20, I offered a floor 
amendment to increase it to $3. My 
amendment was opposed by the adminis- 
tration and defeated. In view of what has 
happened in the marketplace and pro- 
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duction costs the past few years, the loan 
level now should be $4 or $5 rather than 
be eliminated. The Department has done 
everything conceivable to encourage all- 
out soybean production, but has refused 
to share with the farmer the risk of a 
surplus supply and rockbottom prices 
which a bumper crop may entail. 

This is another in a long list of un- 
fortunate concessions to the trade and 
processing industry in their constant ef- 
fort to hold down the price of raw agri- 
cultural products. 


CONGRESS SHOULD OVERRIDE 
VETO ON VETERANS EDUCATION 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAYNE, Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s veto of H.R. 12628 the bill in- 
creasing veterans’ educational benefits is 
ill-advised, unfair to our Vietnam vet- 
erans and should be overridden today. It 
also seems to me that this veto when 
coupled with his earlier granting of am- 
nesty indicates that President Ford has 
his priorities badly mixed up. 

On the one hand, in his announcement 
of amnesty he has shown great concern 
for those who refused to serve their 
country during the Vietnam war for one 
reason or another. He has made clear his 
strong desire that such young men be 
treated fairly and given every benefit of 
the doubt. This is perhaps as it should 
be, but on the other hand, at least equal 
concern should be displayed for those 
young men whose lives were disrupted 
when they answered their country’s call 
to military service in that tragic conflict. 
Certainly the President and the Congress 
should be giving their plight the higher 
priority. The Congress has done so but 
the President has not. In my opinion he 
has made a serious mistake and done a 
serious injustice to those who did serve 
by vetoing this important educational 
bill. Our Vietnam veterans have already 
had to wait far too long for this neces- 
sary increase in educational benefits. I 
would remind you that we in the House 
passed a strong bill way back. on Feb- 
ruary 19, but this was followed by a 
long delay of 4 months before the Senate 
passed its version. It then took another 
4 months before the House and Senate 
conferees reached an agreement on the 
version now before us. Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot in good conscience go along with 
the President in asking our Vietnam vet- 
erans to wait any longer or to accept an 
increase smaller than that provided in 
this bill, which is entirely reasonable 
when compared with educational bene- 
fits received by World War II and Korean 
veterans. They are having a tough 
enough time making the difficult transi- 
tion back into civilian life, and have 
earned our support of their efforts to in- 
crease their chances of being useful pro- 
ductive citizens through additional edu- 
cation. 

I, therefore, urge my colleagues to vote 
to override the veto of this bill, as I in- 
tend to do, when the matter comes before 
us later today. 
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SAFE DRINKING WATER ACT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 433) 
to assure that the public is provided with 
an adequate quantity of safe drinking 
water, and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment to the House amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
to the House amendments as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House engrossed amendment 
to the text of the bill, insert: 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Safe Drinking Water Act”. 


PUBLIC WATER SYSTEMS 


Sec. 2. (a) The Public Health Service Act 
is amended by inserting after title XIII the 
following new title: 


“TITLE XIV—SAFETY OF PUBLIC WATER 
SYSTEMS 
“Pant A—DEFINITIONS 
“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 1401. For purposes of this title: 

“(1) The term ‘primary drinking water 
regulation’ means a regulation which— 

“(A) applies to public water systems; 

“(B) specifies contaminants which, in the 
judgment of the Administrator, may have 
any adverse effect on the health of persons; 

“(C) specifies for each such contaminant 
elther— 

“(1) a maximum contaminant level, if, in 
the Judgment of the Administrator, it is eco- 
nomically and technologically feasible to as- 
certain the level of such contaminant in 
water in public water systems, or 

“(il) if, in, the judgment of the Adminis- 
trator, it is not economically or technologi- 
cally feasible to so ascertain the level of such 
contaminant, each treatment technique 
known to the Administrator which leads to 
a reduction in the level of such contaminant 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of sec- 
tion 1412; and 

“(D) contains criteria and procedures to 
assure a supply of drinking water which de- 
pendably complies with such maximum con- 
taminant levels; including quality control 
and testing procedures to insure compliance 
with such levels and to insure proper opera- 
tion and maintenance of the system, and 
requirements as to (i) the minimum quality 
of water which may be taken into the sys- 
tem and (ii) siting for new facilities for pub- 
lic water systems. 

“(2) The term ‘secondary drinking water 
regulation’ means a regulation which applies 
to public water systems and which specifies 
the maximum contaminant levels which, in 
the judgment of the Administrator, are 
requisite to protect the public welfare. Such 
regulations may apply to any contaminant 
in drinking water (A) which may adversely 
affect the odor or appearance of such water 
and consequently may cause a substantial 
number of the persons served by the public 
water system providing such water to dis- 
continue its use, or (B) which may other- 
wise adversely affect the public welfare. Such 
regulations may. vary according to geographic 
and other circumstances. 

“(3) The term ‘maximum contaminant 
leyel’ means the maximum permissible level 
of a contaminant in water which is de- 
livered to any user of a public water system. 

“(4) The term ‘public water system’ means 
® system for the provision to the public of 
piped water for human consumption, if such 
system has at least fifteen service connections 
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or regularly serves at least twenty-five indl- 
viduals. Such term includes (A) any collec- 
tion, treatment, storage, and distribution 
facilities under control of the operator of 
such system and used primarily in cohnec- 
tion with such system, and (B) any collection 
or pretreatment storage facilities not under 
Such control which are used primarily in 
connection with such system. 

“(5) The term ‘supplier of water’ means 
any person who owns or operates a public 
water system. 

“(6) The term ‘contaminant’ means any 
physical, chemical, biological, or radiological 
substance or matter in water. 

“(7) The term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

“(8) The term ‘Agency’ means the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

“(9) The term ‘Council’ means the Na- 
tional Drinking Water Advisory Council es- 
tablished under section 1446. 

“(10) The term ‘municipality’ means a 
city, town, or other public body created by 
or pursuant to State law, or an Indian tribal 
organization authorized by law. 

“(11) The term ‘Federal agency’ means any 
department, agency, or instrumentality of 
the United States. 

“(12) The term ‘person’ means an individ- 
ual, corporation, company, association, part- 
nership, State, or municipality. 

“PART B—PUBLIC WATER SYSTEMS 
“COVERAGE 


“Sec. 1411. Subject to sections 1415 and 
1416, national primary drinking water regu- 
lations under this part shall apply to each 
public water system in each State; except 
that such regulations shall not apply toa 
public water system— 

“(1) which consists only of distribution 
and storage facilities (and does not have any 
collection and treatment facilities) ; 

“(2) which obtains all of its water from, 
but is not owned or operated by, a public 
water system to which such regulations ap- 
ply; and 

“(8) which does not sell water to any per- 
son; and 

“(4) which is not a carrier which conveys 
passengers in interstate commerce. 


“NATIONAL DRINKING WATER REGULATIONS 


“SEC. 1412. (a) (1) The Administrator shall 
publish proposed national interim primary 
drinking water regulations within 90 days 
after the date of enactment of. this titie. 
Within 180 days after such date of enact- 
ment, he shall promulgate such regulations 
with such modifications as he deems appro- 
priate. Regulations under this paragraph 
may be amended from time to time. 

“(2). National interim primary drinking 
water regulations promulgated under para- 
graph (1) shall protect health to the extent 
feasible, using technology, treatment tech- 
niques, and other means, which the Admin- 
istrator determines are generally available 
(taking costs into consideration) on the date 
of enactment of this title. 

“(3) The interim primary regulations first 
promulgated under paragraph (1) shall take 
effect eighteen months after the date of their 
promulgation. 

“(b) (1) (A) Within 10 days of the date 
the report on the study conducted pursuant 
to subsection (e) is submitted to Congress, 
the Administrator shall publish in the Fed- 
eral Register, and provide opportunity for 
comment on, the— 

“(i) proposals in the report for recom- 
mended maximum contaminant levels for 
national primary drinking water regulations, 
and 

“(il) list in the report of contaminants 
the levels of which in drinking water cannot 
be determined but which may have an ad- 
verse effect on the health of persons. 

“(B)} Within 90 days after the date the 
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Administrator makes the publication re- 
quired by subparagraph (A), he shall by 
rule establish recommended maximum con- 
taminant levels for each contaminant which, 
in his judgment based on the report on 
the study conducted pursuant to subsection 
(e), may have any adverse effect on the 
health of persons. Each such recommended 
maximum contaminant level shall be set at 
a level at which, in the Administrator’s judg- 
ment based on such report, no known or an- 
ticipated adverse effects on the health of per- 
sons occur and which allows an adequate 
margin of safety. In addition, he shall, on 
the basis of the report on the study con- 
ducted pursuant to subsection (e), list in 
the rules under this subparagraph any con- 
taminant the level of which cannot be ac- 
curately enough measured in drinking water 
to establish a recommended maximum con- 
taminant level and which may have any ad- 
verse effect on the health of persons. Based 
on information available to him, the Admin- 
istrator may by rule change recommended 
levels established under this subparagraph 
or change such list. 

“(2) On the date the Administrator estab- 
lishes pursuant to paragraph (1) (B) recom- 
mended maximum contaminant levels he 
shall publish in the Federal Register pro- 
posed revised national primary drinking 
water regulations (meeting the requirements 
of paragraph (3)). Within 180 days after 
the date of such proposed regulations, he 
shall promulgate such revised drinking 
water regulations with such modifications 
as he deems a > ropriate. 

“(3) Revised national primary drinking 
water regulations promulgated under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection shall be pri- 
mary drinking water regulations which spec- 
ify a maximum contaminant lével or re- 
quire the use of treatment techniques for 
each contaminant for which a recommended 
maximum contaminant level is established 


or which is listed in a rule under paragraph 
(1) (B). The maximum contaminant level 
specified in a revised national primary drink- 
ing water regulation for a contaminant shall 
be as close to the recommended maximum 
contaminant level established under para- 


graph (1)(B) for such contaminant as is 
feasible. A required treatment technique for 
a contaminant for which a recommended 
maximum contaminant level has been estab- 
lished under paragraph (1)(B) shall reduce 
such contaminant to a level which is as close 
to the recommended maximum contaminant 
level for such contaminant as is feasible. A 
required treatment technique for a contam- 
inant which is listed under paragraph (1) 
(B) shall require treatment necessary in the 
Administrator's judgment to prevent known 
or anticipated adverse effects on the health 
of persons to the extent feasible. For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term ‘feasible’ 
means feasible with the use of the best tech- 
nology, treatment techniques, and other 
means, which the Administrator finds are 
generally available (taking cost into consid- 
eration). 

“(4) Revised national primary drinking 
water regulations shall be amended when- 
ever changes in technology, treatment tech- 
niques, and other means permit greater pro- 
tection of the health of persons, but in any 
event such regulations shall be reviewed at 
least once every 3 years. 

“(5) Revised national primary drinking 
water regulations promulgated under this 
subsection (and amendments thereto) shall 
take effect eighteen months after the date 
of their promulgation. Regulations under 
subsection (a) shall be superseded by regu- 
lations under this subsection to the extent 
provided by the regulations under this sub- 
section, 

“(6) No national primary drinking water 
regulation may require the addition of any 
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substance for preventive health care purposes 
unrelated to contamination of drinking 
water. 

“(c) The Administrator shall publish pro- 
posed national secondary drinking water reg- 
ulations within 270 days after the date of 
enactment of this title. Within 90 days after 
publication of any such regulation, he shall 
promulgate such regulation with such modi- 
fications as he deems appropriate, Regula- 
tions under this subsection may be amended 
from time to time. 

“(d) Regulations under this section shall 
be prescribed in accordance with section 553 
of title 5, United States Code (relating to 
rulemaking), except that the Administrator 
shall provide opportunity for public hearing 
prior to promulgation of such regulations. In 
proposing and promulgating regulations un- 
der this section, the Administrator shall con- 
sult with the Secretary and the National 
Drinking Water Advisory Council. 

“(e) (1) The Administrator shall enter into 
appropriate arrangements with the National 
Academy of Sciences (or with another in- 
dependent scientific organization if appro- 
priate arrangements cannot be made with 
such Academy) to conduct a study to deter- 
mine (A) the maximum contaminant levels 
which should be recommended under sub- 
section (b) (2) in order to protect the health 
of persons from any known or anticipated 
adverse effects, and (B) the existence of any 
contaminants the leyels of which in drink- 
ing water cannot be determined but which 
may have an adverse effect on the health of 
persons, 

“(2) The result of the study shall be re- 
ported to Congress no later than 2 years after 
the date of enactment of this title. The re- 
port shall contain (A) a summary and evalu- 
ation of relevant publications and unpub- 
lished studies; (B) a statement of method- 
ologies and assumptions for estimating the 
levels at which adverse health effects may 
occur; (C) a statement of methodologies and 
assumptions for estimating the margin of 
safety which should be incorporated in the 
national primary drinking water regulations; 
(D) proposals for recommended maximum 
contaminant levels for national primary 
drinking water regulations, based on the 
methodologies, assumptions, and studies re- 
ferred to in clauses (A), (B), and (C) and 
in paragraph (4); (E) a list of contaminants 
the level of which in drinking water cannot 
be determined but which may have an ad- 
verse effect on the health of persons; and 
(F) recommended studies and test protocols 
for future research on the health effects of 
drinking water contaminants, including a 
list of the major research priorities and esti- 
mated costs necessary to conduct such prior- 
ity research. 

“(3) In developing its proposals for rec- 
ommended maximum contaminant levels un- 
der paragraph (2)(D) the National Academy 
of Sciences (or other organization prepar- 
ing the report) shall evaluate and explain 
(separately and in composite) the impact 
of the following considerations: 

“(A) The existence of groups or individ- 
uals in the population which are more sus- 
ceptible to adverse effects than the normal 
healthy adult. 

“(B) The exposure to contaminants in 
other media than drinking water (including 
exposures in food, in the ambient air, and 
in occupational settings) and the resulting 
body burden of contaminants. 

“(C) Synergistic effects resulting from 
exposure to or interaction by two or more 
contaminants, 

“(D) The contaminant exposure and body 
burden levels which alter physiological 
function or structure in a manner reason- 
ably suspected of increasing the risk of 
illness, 
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“(4) In making the study under this sub- 
section, the National Academy of Sciences 
(or other organization) shall collect and cor- 
relate (A) morbidity and mortality data and 
(B) monitored data on the quality of drink- 
ing water. Any conclusions based on such 
correlation shall be included in the report of 
the study. 

“(5) Neither the report of the study under 
this subsection nor any draft of such report 
shall be submitted to the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget or to any other Federal 
agency (other than the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency) prior to its submission to 
Congress. 

“(6) Of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Administrator by this title, 
such amounts as may be required shall be 
available to carry out and to make the re- 
port directed by paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section. 

“STATE PRIMARY ENFORCEMENT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


“Src, 1413. (a) For purposes of this title, 
a State has primary enforcement responsi- 
bility for public water systems during any 
period for which the Administrator deter- 
mines (pursuant to regulations prescribed 
under subsection (b)) that such State— 

“(1) has adopted drinking water regula- 
tions which (A) in the case of the period be- 
ginning on the date the national interim 
primary drinking water regulations are pro- 
mulgated under section 1412 and ending on 
the date such regulations take effect are no 
less stringent than such regulations, and 
(B) in the case of the period after such ef- 
fective date are not less stringent than the 
interim and revised national primary drink- 
ing water regulations in effect under such 
section; 

“(2) has adopted and is implementing ade- 
quate procedures for the enforcement of such 
State regulations, including conducting such 
monitoring and making such inspections as 
the Administrator may require by regulation; 

(3) will keep such records and make such 
reports with respect to its activities under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) as the Administrator 
may require by regulation; and 

“(4) if it permits variances or exemptions, 
or both, from the requirements of its drink- 
ing water regulations which meet the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1), permits such 
variances and exemptions under conditions 
and in a manner which is not less stringent 
than the conditions under, and the manner 
in, which variances and exemptions may be 
granted under sections 1415 and 1416; and 

“(5) has adopted and can implement an 
adequate plan for the provision of safe drink- 
ing water under emergency circumstances, 

“(b) (1) The Administrator shall, by regu- 
lation (proposed within 180 days of the date 
of the enactment of this title), prescribe the 
manner in which a State may apply to the 
Administrator for a determination that the 
requirements of paragraphs (1), (2), (3), 
and (4) of subsection (a) are satisfied with 
respect to the State, the manner in which the 
determination is made, the period for which 
the determination will be effective, and the 
manner in which the Administrator may 
determine that such requirements are no 
longer met. Such regulations shall require 
that before a determination of the Adminis- 
trator that such requirements are met or are 
no longer met with respect to a State may be- 
come effective, the Administrator shall notify 
such State of the determination and the rea- 
sons therefor and shall provide an opportu- 
nity for public hearing on the determination. 
Such regulations shall be promulgated (with 
such modifications as the Administrator 
deems appropriate) within 90 days of the 
publication of the proposed regulations in 
the Federal Register, The Administrator shall 
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promptly notify in writing the chief execu- 
tive officer of each State of the promulga- 
tion of regulations under this paragraph. 
Such notice shall contain a copy of the regu- 
lations and shall specify a State’s authority 
under this title when it is determined to have 
primary enforcement responsibility for pub- 
lic water systems, 

“(2) When an application is submitted in 
accordance with the Administrator's regula- 
tions under paragraph (1), the Administra- 
tor shall within 90 days of the date on which 
such application is submitted (A) make the 
determination applied for, or (B) deny the 
application and notify the applicant in writ- 
ing of the reasons for his denial. 


“FAILURE BY STATE TO ASSURE ENFORCEMENT 
OF DRINKING WATER REGULATIONS 


“Sec, 1414. (a) (1) (A) Whenever the Ad- 
ministrator finds during a period during 
which a State has primary enforcement re- 
sponsibility for public water systems (within 
the meaning of section 1413(a)) that any 
public water system— 

“(i) for which a variance under section 
1415 or an exemption under section 1416 is 
not in effect, does not comply with any na- 
tional primary drinking water regulation in 
effect under section 1412, or 

“(ii) for which a variance under section 
1415 or an exemption under section 1416 is 
in effect, does not comply with any schedule 
or other requirement imposed pursuant 
thereto. 


he shall so notify the State and provide such 
advice and technical assistance to such State 
and public water system as may be appropri- 
ate to bring the system into compliance with 
such regulation or requirement by the earliest 
feasible time. 

“(B) If the Administrator finds such fail- 
ure to comply extends beyond the thirtieth 
day after the date of the notice given pursu- 
ant to subparagraph (A), he shall give public 
notice of such finding and request the State 
to report within fifteen days from the date of 
such public notice as to the steps being taken 
to bring the system into compliance (includ- 
ing reasons for anticipated steps to be taken 
to bring the system into compliance and for 
any failure to take steps to bring the system 
into compliance and for any failure to take 
steps to bring the system into compliance). 
r— 

“(i) such failure to comply extends beyond 
the sixtieth day after the date of the notice 
given pursuant to subparagraph (A); and 

“(il) (a) the State fails to submit the re- 
port requested by the Administrator within 
the time period prescribed by the preceding 
sentence; or 

“(B) the State submits such report within 
such period but the Administrator, after con- 
sidering the report, determines that the State 
abused its discretion in carrying out primary 
enforcement responsibility for public water 
systems by both— 

“(I) failing to implement by such sixtieth 
day adequate procedures to bring the system 
into compliance by the earliest feasible time, 
and 

“(II) failing to assure by such day the 
provision through alternative means of safe 
drinking water by the earliest feasible time; 
the Administrator may commence a civil 
action under subsection (b). 

“(2) Whenever, on the basis of informa- 
tion available to him, the Administrator 
finds during a period during which a State 
does not have primary enforcement respon- 
sibility for public water systems that a pub- 
lic water system in such State— 

“(A) for which a variance under section 
1415(a)(2) or an exemption under section 
1416(f) is not in effect, does not comply 
with any national primary drinking water 
regulation in effect under section 1412, or 
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“(B) for which a variance under section 
1415(a)(2) or an exemption under section 
1416(f) is in effect, does not comply with any 
schedule or other requirement imposed pur- 
suant thereto. 
he may commence a civil action under sub- 
section (b). 

“(b) The Administrator may bring a civil 
action in the appropriate United States 
ditsrict court to require compliance with a 
national primary drinking water regulation 
or with any schedule or other requirement 
imposed pursuant to a variance or exemption 
granted under section 1415 or 1416 if— 

“(1) authorized under paragraph (1) or 
(2) of subsection (a), or 

“(2) if requested by (A) the chief execu- 
tive officer of the State in which is located 
the public water system which is not in com- 
pliance with such regulation or require- 
ment, or (B) the agency of such State which 
has jurisdiction over compliance by public 
water systems in the State with national 
primary drinking water regulations or State 
drinking water regulations. 


The court may enter, in an action brought 
under this subsection, such judgment as pro- 
tection of public health may require, taking 
into consideration the time necessary to 
comply and the availability of alternative 
water supplies; and, if the court determines 
that there has been a willful violation of the 
regulation of schedule or other requirement 
with respect to which the action was brought, 
the court may, taking into account the seri- 
ousness of the violation, the population at 
risk, and other appropriate factors, impose 
on the violator a civil penalty of not to 
exceed $5,000 for each day in which such 
violation occurs, 

“(c) Each owner or operator of a public 
water system shall give notice to the persons 
served by it— 

“(1) of any failure on the part of the 
public water system to— 

“(A) comply with an applicable maximum 
contaminant level or treatment technique 
requirement of, or a testing procedure pre- 
scribed by, a national primary drinking water 
regulation, or 

“(B) perform monitoring required by sec- 
tion 1445(a), and 

“(2) if the public water system is subject 
to a variance granted under section 1415(a) 
(1)(A) or 1415(a)(2) for an inability to 
meet a maximum contaminant level require- 
ment or is subject to an exemption granted 
under section 1416, of— 

“(A) the existence of such variance or 
exemption, and 

“(B) any failure to comply with the re- 
quirements of any schedule prescribed pur- 
suant to the variance or exemption. 


The Administrator shall by regulation pre- 
scribe the form and manner for giving such 
notice. Such notice shall be given not less 
than once every 3 months, shall be given 
by publication in a newspaper of general 
circulation serving the area served by each 
such water system (as determined by the 
Administrator), and shall be furnished to the 
other communications media serving such 
area, and shall be furnished to the communi- 
cations media as soon as practicable after 
the discovery of the violation with respect 
to which the notice is required, If the water 
bills of a public water system are issued 
more often than once every 3 months, such 
notice shall be included in at least one water 
bill of the system every 3 months, and if a 
public water system issues its water bills 
less often than once every 3 months, such 
notice shall be included in each of the water 
bills issued by the system, Any person who 
willfully violates this subsection or regula- 
tions thereunder shall be fined not more 
than $5,000. 
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“(d) Whenever, on the basis of informa- 
tion available to him, the Administrator finds 
that within a reasonable time after national 
secondary drinking water regulations have 
been promulgated, one or more public water 
systems in a State do not comply with such 
secondary regulations, and that such non- 
compliance appears to result from a failure 
of such State to take reasonable action to 
assure that public water systems throughout 
such State meet such secondary regulations, 
he shall so notify the State. 

“(e) Nothing in this title shall diminish 
any authority of a State or political subdivi- 
sion to adopt or enforce any law or regula- 
tion respecting drinking water regulations or 
public water systems, but no such law or 
regulation shall relieve any person of any 
requirement otherwise applicable under this 
title. 

“(f) If the Administrator makes a finding 
of noncompliance (described in subpara- 
graph (A) or (B) of subsection (a) (1)) with 
respect to a public water system in a State 
which has primary enforcement responsibil- 
ity, the Administrator may, for the purpose 
of assisting that State in carrying out such 
responsibility and upon the petition of such 
State or public water system or persons 
served by such system, hold, after appropri- 
ate notice, public hearings for the purpose of 
gathering information from technical or 
other experts, Federal, State, or other public 
officials, representataives of such public 
water system, persons served by such system, 
and other interested persons on— 

(1) the ways in which such system can 
within the earliest feasible time be brought 
into compliance with the regulation or re- 
quirement with respect to which such find- 
ing was made, and 

“(2) the means for the maximum feasible 

protection of the public health during any 
period in which such system is not in com- 
pliance with a national primary drinking 
water regulation or requirement applicable 
to a variance or exemption. 
On the basis of such hearings the Adminis- 
trator shall issue recommendations which 
shall be sent to such State and public water 
system and shall be made available to the 
public and communications media. 


“VARIANCES 


“Sec, 1415. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this part, variances from na- 
tional primary drinking water regulations 
may be granted as follows: 

“(1) (A) A State which has primary en- 
forcement responsibility for public water 
systems may grant one or more variances 
from an applicable national primary drink- 
ing water regulation to one or more public 
water systems within its jurisdiction which, 
because of characteristics of the raw water 
sources which are reasonably available to the 
systems, cannot meet the requirements re- 
specting the maximum contaminant levels 
of such drinking water regulation despite 
application of the best technology, treatment 
techniques, or other means, which the Ad- 
ministrator finds are generally available 
(taking costs into consideration). Before a 
State may grant a variance under this sub- 
paragraph, the State must find that the 
variance will not result in an unreasonable 
risk to health. If a State grants a public 
water system a variance under this subpara- 
graph, the State shall prescribe within one 
year of the date the variance is granted, a 
schedule for— 

“(i) compliance (including increments of 
progress) by the public water system with 
each contaminant level requirement with 
respect to which the variance was granted, 
and 

“(ii) implementation by the public water 
system of such control measures as the State 
may require for each contaminant, subject 
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to such contaminant level requirement, dur- 
ing the period ending on the date compliance 
with such requirement is required. 

Before a schedule prescribed by a State pur- 
suant to this subparagraph may take effect, 
the State shall provide notice and opportu- 
nity for a public hearing on the schedule. A 
notice given pursuant to the preceding sen- 
tence may cover the prescribing of more 
than one such schedule and a hearing held 
pursuant to such notice shall include each of 
the schedules covered by the notice, A sched- 
ule prescribed pursuant to this subpara- 
graph for a public water system granted a 
variance shall require compliance by the 
system with each contaminant level require- 
ment with respect to which the variance was 
granted as expeditiously as practicable (as 
the State may reasonably determine). 

“(B) (A) A State which has primary en- 
forcement responsibility for public water sys- 
tems may grant to one or more public water 
Systems within its jurisdiction one or more 
variances from any provision of a national 
primary drinking water regulation which re- 
quires the use of a specified treatment tech- 
nique with respect to a contaminant if the 
public water system applying for the vari- 
ance demonstrates to the satisfaction of the 
State that such treatment technique is not 
necessary to protect the health of persons 
because of the nature of the raw water source 
of such system. A variance granted under 
this subparagraph shall be conditioned on 
such monitoring and other requirements as 
the Administrator may prescribe. 

“(C) Before a variance proposed to be 
granted by a State under subparagraph (A) 
or (B) may take effect, such State shall pro- 
vide notice and opportunity for public hear- 
ing on the proposed variance. A notice given 
pursuant to the preceding sentence may 
cover the granting of more than one vari- 
ance and a hearing held pursuant to such 
notice shall include each of the variances 
covered by the notice. The State shall 
promptly notify the Administrator of all 
variances granted by it. Such notification 
shall contain the reason for the variance 
(and in the case of a variance under sub- 
paragraph (A), the basis for the finding re- 
quired by that subparagraph before the 
granting of the variance) and documenta- 
tion of the need for the variance. 

“(D) Each public water system's variance 
granted by a State under subparagraph (A) 
shall be conditioned by the State upon com- 
pliance by the public water system with the 
schedule prescribed by the State pursuant to 
that subparagraph. The requirements of each 
schedule prescribed by a State pursuant to 
that subparagraph shall be enforceable by 
the State under its laws. Any requirement of 
a schedule on which a variance granted un- 
der that subparagraph is conditioned may be 
enforced under section 1414 as if such re- 
quirement was part of a national primary 
drinking water regulation. 

“(E) Each schedule prescribed by a State 
pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall be 
deemed approved by the Administrator un- 
less the variance for which it was prescribed 
is revoked by the Administrator under sub- 
paragraph (G) or the schedule is revised by 
the Administrator under such subparagraph. 

“(F) Not later than 18 months after the 
effective date of the interim national primary 
drinking water regulations the Administrator 
Shall complete a comprehensive review of 
the variances granted under subparagraph 
(A) (and schedules prescribed pursuant 
thereto) and under subparagraph (B) by the 
States during the one-year period beginning 
on such effective date. The Administrator 
shall conduct such subsequent reviews of 
variances and schedules as he deems neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title, 
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but each subsequent review shall be com- 
pleted within each 3-year period following 
the completion of the first review under this 
subparagraph. Before conducting any review 
under this subparagraph, the Administrator 
shall publish notice of the proposed review 
in the Federal Register. Such notice shall (i) 
provide information respecting the location 
of data and other information respecting the 
variances to be reviewed (including data and 
other information concerning new scientific 
matters bearings on such variances), and 
(il) advise of the opportunity to submit 
comments on the variances reviewed and on 
the need for continuing them. Upon comple- 
tion of any such review, the Administrator 
shall publish in the Federal Register the re- 
sults of his review together with findings 
responsive to comments submitted in con- 
nection with such review. 

“(G) (1) If the Administrator finds that a 
State has, in a substantial number of in- 
stances, abused its discretion in granting 
Variances under subparagraph (A) or (B) or 
that in a substantial number of cases the 
State has failed to prescribe schedules in 
accordance with subparagraph (A), the Ad- 
ministrator shall notify the State of his find- 
ings. In determining if a State has abused 
its discretion in granting variances in a sub- 
stantial number of instances, the Adminis- 
trator shall consider the number of persons 
who are affected by the variances and if the 
requirements applicable to the granting of 
the variances were complied with. A notice 
under this clause shall— 

“(I) identify each public water system 
with respect to which the finding was made, 

“(II) specify the reasons for the finding, 
and 

“(III) as appropriate, propose revocations 
of specific variances or propose revised sched- 
ules or other requirements for specific pub- 
lic water systems granted variances, or both. 

“(ii) The Administrator shall provide rea- 
sonable notice and public hearing on the pro- 
visions of each notice given pursuant to 
clause (i) of this subparagraph. After a hear- 
ing on a notice pursuant to such clause, the 
Administrator shall (I) rescind the finding 
for which the notice was given and promptly 
notify the State of such rescission, or (II) 
promulgate (with such modifications as he 
deems appropriate) such variance revoca- 
tions and revised schedules or other require- 
ments proposed in such notice as he deems 
appropriate. Not later than 180 days after 
the date a notice is given pursuant to clause 
(1) of this subparagraph, the Administrator 
shall complete the hearing on the notice and 
take the action required by the preceding 
sentence. 

“(ili) If a State is notified under clause 
(1) of this subparagraph of a finding of the 
Administrator made with respect to a vari- 
ance granted a public water system within 
that State or to a schedule or other require- 
ment for & variance and if, before a revoca- 
tion of such variance or a revision of such 
schedule or other requirement promulgated 
by the Administrator takes effect, the State 
takes corrective action with respect to such 
variance or schedule or other requirement 
which the Administrator determines makes 
his finding inapplicable to such variance or 
schedule or other requirement, the Admin- 
istrator shall rescind the application of his 
finding to that variance or schedule or other 
requirement. No variance revocation or re- 
vised schedule or other requirement may take 
effect before the expiration of 90 days fol- 
lowing the date of the notice in which the 
revocation or revised schedule or other re- 
quirement was 

“(2) If a State does not have primary en- 
forcement responsibility for public water 
systems, the Administrator shall have the 
same authority to grant variances in such 
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State as the State would have under para- 
graph (1) if it had primary enforcement 
responsibility. 

“(3) The Administrator may grant a vari- 
ance from any treatment technique require- 
ment of a national primary drinking water 
regulation upon a showing by any person 
that an alternative treatment technique not 
included in such requirement is at least as 
efficient in lowering the level of the contam- 
inant with respect to which such requirement 
was prescribed. A variance under this para- 
graph shall be conditioned on the use of the 
alternative treatment technique which is the 
basis of the variance. 

“(b) Any schedule or other requirement 
on which a variance granted under para- 
graph (1)(B) or (2) of subsection (a) is 
conditioned may be enforced under section 
1414 as if such schedule or other require- 
ment was part of a national primary drink- 
ing water regulation. 

“(c) If an application for a variance under 
subsection (a) is made, the State receiving 
the application or the Administrator, as the 
case may be, shall act upon such application 
within a reasonable period (as determined 
under regulations prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator) after the date of its submission. 

“(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘treatment technique requirement’ means a 
requirement in a national primary drinking 
water regulation which specifies for a con- 
taminant (in accordance with section 1401 
(1)(C)(it)) each treatment technique 
known to the Administrator which leads to 
a reduction in the level of such contaminant 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of sec- 
tion 1412(b) (3). 


“EXEMPTIONS 


“Sec. 1416, (a) A State which has primary 
enforcement responsibility may exempt any 
public water system within the State's juris- 
diction from any requirement respecting a 
maximum contaminant level or any treat- 
ment technique requirement, or from both, 
of an applicable national primary drinking 
water regulation upon a finding that— 

“(1) due to compelling factors (which 
may include economic factors), the public 
water system is unable to comply with such 
contaminant level or treatment technique 
requirement, and 

“(2) the public water system was in op- 
eration on the effective date of such con- 
taminant level or treatment techique re- 
quirement, and 

“(3) the granting of the exemption will 
not result in an unreasonabl risk to health. 

“(b) (1) If a State grants a public water 
system an exemption under subsection (a), 
the State shall prescribe, within one year of 
the date the exemption is granted, a sched- 
ule for— 

“(A) compliance (including increments of 
progress) by the public water system with 
each contaminant level requirement and 
treatment technique requirement with re- 
spect to which the exemption was granted, 
and 

“(B) implementation by the public water 

system of such control measures as the State 
may require for each contaminant, subject 
to such contaminant level requirement or 
treatment technique requirement, during 
the period ending on the date compliance 
with such requirement is required. 
Before a schedule prescribed by a State pur- 
suant to this subsection may take effect, the 
State shall provide notice and opportunity 
for a public hearing on the schedule. A 
notice given pursuant to the preceding sen- 
tence may cover the prescribing of more 
than one such schedule and a hearing held 
pursuant to such notice shall include each 
of the schedules covered by the notice. 

“(2)(A) A schedule prescribed pursuant 
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to this subsection for a public water system 
granted an exemption under subsection (a) 
shall require compliance by the system with 
each contaminant level and treatment tech- 
nique requirement with respect to which 
the exemption was granted as expeditiously 
as practicable (as the State may reasonably 
determine) but (except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B))— 

“({) in the case of an exemption granted 
with respect to a contaminant level or treat- 
ment technique requirement prescribed by 
the interim national primary drinking water 
regulations promulgated under section 1412 
(a), not later than January 1, 1981; and 

“(4i) in the case of an exemption granted 
with respect to a contaminant level or treat- 
ment technique requirement prescribed by 
revised national primary drinking water reg- 
ulations, not later than seven years after 
the date such requirement takes effect. 

“(B) Notwithstanding clauses (1) and (ii) 
of subparagraph (A) of this paragraph, the 
final date for compliance prescribed in a 
schedule prescribed pursuant to this sub- 
section for an exemption granted for a pub- 
lic water system which (as determined by 
the State granting the exemption) has en- 
tered into an enforceable agreement to be- 
come a part of a regional public water sys- 
tem shall— 

“(i) in the case of a schedule prescribed 
for an exemption granted with respect to a 
contaminant level or treatment technique 
requirement prescribed by interim national 
primary drinking water regulations, be not 
later than January 1, 1983; and 

“(ii) im the case of a schedule prescribed 
for an exemption granted with respect to 
a contaminant level or treatment technique 
requirement prescribed by revised national 
primary drinking water regulations, be not 
later than nine years after such require- 
ment takes effect. 

“(3) Each public water system's exemp- 
tion granted by a State under subsection (a) 
shall be conditioned by the State upon com- 
pliance by the public water system with the 
schedule prescribed by the State pursuant 
to this subsection. The requirements of each 
schedule prescribed by a State pursuant to 
this subsection shall be enforceable by the 
State under its laws. Any requirement of a 
schedule on which an exemption granted 
under this section is conditioned may be 
enforced under section 1414 as if such re- 
quirement was part of a national primary 
drinking water regulation. 

“(4) Each schedule prescribed by a State 
pursuant to this subsection shall be deemed 
approved by the Administrator unless the 
exemption for which it was prescribed is re- 
voked by the Administrator under subsection 
(d)(2) or the schedule is revised by the 
Administrator under such subsection. 

“(c) Each State which grants an exemp- 
tion under subsection (a) shall promptly 
notify the Administrator of the granting of 
such exemption. Such notification shall con- 
tain the reasons for the exemption (includ- 
ing the basis for the finding required by sub- 
section (a) (3) before the exemption may be 
granted) and document the need for the 
exemption. 

“(d) (1) Not later than 18 months after the 
effective date of the interim national pri- 
mary drinking water regulations the Admin- 
istrator shall complete a comprehensive re- 
view of the exemptions granted (and sched- 
ules prescribed pursuant thereto) by the 
States during the one-year period beginning 
on such effective date. The Administrator 
shall conduct such subsequent reviews of 
exemptions and schedules as he deems neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title, 
but each subsequent review shall be com- 
pleted within each 3-year period following 
the completion of the first review under this 
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subparagraph. Before conducting any review 
under this subparagraph, the Administrator 
shall publish notice of the proposed review in 
the Federal Register. Such notice shall (A) 
provide information respecting the location 
of data and other information respecting the 
exemptions to be reviewed (including data 
and other information concerning new sci- 
entific matters bearing on such exemptions), 
and (B) advise of the opportunity to submit 
comments on the exemptions reviewed and 
on the need for continuing them. Upon com- 
pletion of any such review, the Administrator 
shall publish in the Federal Register the re- 
sults of his review together with findings re- 
sponsive to comments submitted in connec- 
tion with such review. 

“(2)(A) If the Administrator finds that a 
State has, in a substantial number of in- 
stances, abused its discretion in granting ex- 
emptions under subsection (a) or failed to 
prescribe schedules in accordance with sub- 
section (b), the Administrator shall notify 
the State of his finding. In determining if a 
State has abused its discretion in granting 
exemptions in a substantial number of in- 
stances, the Administrator shall consider the 
number of persons who are affected by the 
exemptions and if the requirements appli- 
cable to the granting of the exemptions were 
complied with. A notice under this subpara- 
graph shall— 

“(i) identify each exempt public water 
system with respect to which the finding was 
made, 

“(ii) specify the reasons for the finding, 
and 

“(iii) as appropriate, propose revocations 
of specific exemptions or propose revised 
schedules for specific exempt public water 
systems, or both. 

“(B) The Administrator shall provide rea- 
sonable notice and public hearing on the 
provisions of each notice given pursuant to 
subparagraph (A). After a hearing on a 
notice pursuant to subparagraph (A), the 
Administrator shall (i) rescind the finding 
for which the notice was given and promptly 
notify the State of such rescission, or (ii) 
promulgate (with such modifications as he 
deems appropriate) such exemption revoca- 
tions and revised schedules proposed in such 
notice as he deems appropriate. Not later 
than 180 days after the date of notice is given 
pursuant to subparagraph (A), the Admin- 
istrator shall complete the hearing on the 
notice and take the action required by the 
preceding sentence. 

“(C) If a State is notified under subpara- 
graph (A) of a finding of the Administrator 
made with respect to an exemption granted 
& public water system within that State or 
to a schedule prescribed pursuant to such 
an exemption and if before a revocation of 
such exemption or a revision of such schedule 
promulgated by the Administrator takes ef- 
fect the State takes corrective action with 
respect to such exemption or schedule which 
the Administrator determines makes his 
finding inapplicable to such exemption or 
schedule, the Administrator shall rescind 
the application of his finding to that exemp- 
tion or schedule. No exemption revocation or 
revised schedule may take effect before the 
expiration of 90 days following the date of 
the notice in which the revocation or re- 
vised schedule was proposed. 

“(e) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘treatment technique requirement’ means a 
requirement in a national primary drinking 
water regulation which specifies for a con- 
taminant (in accordance with section 1401 
(1)(C) (ii)) each treatment technique 
known to the Administrator which leads to 
a reduction in the level of such contaminant 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of sec- 
tion 1412(b) (3). 

“(f) If a State does not have primary en- 
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forcement responsibility for public water 
systems, the Administrator shall have the 
same authority to exempt public water sys- 
tems in such State from maximum contami- 
nant level requirements and treatment tech- 
nique requirements under the same condi- 
tions and in the same manner as the State 
would be authorized to grant exemptions 
under this section if it had primary enforce- 
ment responsibility. 

“(g) If an application for an exemption 
under this section is made, the State receiv- 
ing the application or the Administrator, as 
the case may be, shall act upon such appli- 
cation within a reasonable period (as deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed by the 
Administrator) after the date of its sub- 
mission, 


“PART C—PROTECTION OF UNDERGROUND 
Sources OF DRINKING WATER 


“REGULATIONS FOR STATE PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 1421. (a) (1) The Administrator shall 
publish proposed regulations for State un- 
derground injection control programs within 
180 days after the date of enactment of this 
title. Within 180 days after publication of 
such proposed regulations, he shall promul- 
gate such regulations with such modifications 
as he deems appropriate. Any regulation un- 
der this subsection may be amended from 
time to time. 

“(2) Any regulation under this section 
shall be proposed and promulgated in accord- 
ance with section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code (relating to rulemaking), except that 
the Administrator shall provide opportunity 
for public hearing prior to promulgation of 
such regulations. In proposing and promul- 
gating regulations under this section, the 
Administrator shall consult with the Sec- 
retary, the National Drinking Water Advisory 
Council, and other appropriate Federal en- 
tities and with interested State entities. 

“(b) (1) Regulations under subsection (a) 
for State underground injection programs 
shall contain minimum requirements for ef- 
fective programs to prevent underground in- 
jection which endangers drinking water 
sources within the meaning of subsection 
(d) (2). Such regulations shall require that 
a State program, in order to be approved un- 
der section 1422— 

“(A) shall prohibit, effective three years 
after the date of the enactment of this title, 
any underground injection in such State 
which is not authorized by a permit issued 
by the State (except that the regulations 
may permit a State to authorize under- 
ground injection by rule); 

“(B) shall require (i) in the case of a pro- 
gram which provides for authorization of un- 
derground injection by permit, that the ap- 
plicant for the permit to inject must satisfy 
the State that the underground injection 
will not endanger drinking water sources, 
and (il) in the case of a program which pro- 
vides for such an authorization by rule, that 
no rule may be promulgated which author- 
izes any underground injection which en- 
dangers drinking water sources; 

“(C) shall include inspection, monitoring, 
gna and reporting requirements; 
an 

“(D) shall apply (i) as prescribed by sec- 
tion 1447(b), to underground injections by 
Federal agencies, and (ii) to underground 
injections by any other person whether or 
not occurring on property owned or leased 
by the United States. 

“(2) Regulations by the Administrator 
under this section for State underground in- 
jection control programs may not prescribe 
requirements which interfere with or im- 
pede— 

“(A) the underground injection of brine 
or other fluids which are brought to the sur- 
face in connection with oil or natural gas 
production, or 
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“(B) any underground injection for two 
secondary or tertiary recovery of oil or nat- 
ural gas, 
unless such requirements are essential to 
assure that Underground sources of drink- 
ing water will not be endangered by such 
injection, 

“(c)(1) The Administrator may, upon áp- 
plication of the Governor of a State which 
authorizes underground injection by means 
of permits, authorize such State to issue 
(without regard to subsection (b) (1) (B) (1)) 
temporary permits for underground injec- 
tion which may be effective until the expira- 
tion of four years after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, if— 

“(A) the Administrator finds that the 
State has demonstrated that it is unable and 
could not reasonably haye been able to 
process all permit applications within the 
time available; 

“(B) the Administrator determines the 
adverse effect on the environment of such 
temporary permits is not unwarranted; 

“(C) such temporary permits will be is- 
sued only with respect to injection wells in 
operation on the date on which such State's 
permit program approved under this part 
first takes effect and for which there was 
inadequate time to process its permit appli- 
cation; and 

“(D) the Administrator determines the 
temporary permits require the use of ade- 
quate safeguards established by rules 
adopted by him. 

“(2) The Administrator may, upon appli- 
cation of the Governor of a State which au- 
thorizes underground injection by means of 
permits, authorize such State to issue (with- 
out regard to subsection (b) (1) (B) (i)), but 
after reasonable notice and hearing, one or 
more temporary permits each of which is 
applicable to a particular injection well and 
to the underground injection of a particular 
fluid and which may be effective until the 
expiration of four years after the date of 
enactment of this title, if the State finds, on 
the record of such hearing— 

“(A) that technology (or other means) to 
permit safe injection of the fluid in accord- 
ance with the applicable underground injec- 
tion control program is not generally avail- 
able (taking costs into consideration) ; 

“(B) that injection of the fluid would he 
less harmful to health than the use of other 
available means of disposing of waste or 
producing the desired product; and 

“(C) that available technology or other 
means have been employed (and will be em- 
ployed) to reduce the volume and toxicity of 
the fluid and to minimize the potentially 
adverse effect of the injection on the public 
health. 

“(d) For purposes of this part: 

“(1) The term ‘underground injection’ 
means the subsurface emplacement of fluids 
by well injection. 

“(2) Underground injection endangers 
drinking water sources if such injection may 
result in the presence in underground water 
which supplies or can reasonably be expected 
to supply any public water system of any 
contaminant, and if the presence of such 
contaminant may result in such system’s 
not complying with any national primary 
drinking water regulation or may otherwise 
adversely affect the health of persons. 
“STATE PRIMARY ENFORCEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


“Sec, 1422. (a) Within 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this title, the Adminis- 
trator shall list in the Federal Register each 
State for which in his judgment a State 
underground injection control program may 
be necessary to assure that underground in- 
jection will not endanger drinking water 
sources, Such list may be amended from 
time to time. 
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“(b) (1) (A) Each State listed under sub- 
section (a) shall within 270 days after the 
date of promulgation of any regulation 
under section 1421 (or, if later, within 270 
days after such State is first listed under 
subsection (a)) submit to the Adminis- 
trator an application which contains a show- 
ing satisfactory to the Administrator that 
the State— 

“(i) has adopted after reasonable notice 
and public hearings, and will implement, an 
underground injection control program 
which meets the requirements of regulations 
in effect under section 1421; and 

“(1i) will keep such records and make 
such reports with respect to its activities 
under its underground injection control pro- 
gram as the Administrator may require by 
regulation. 

“(B) Within 270 days of any amendment 
of a regulation under section 1421 revising 
or adding any requirement respecting State 
underground injection control programs, 
each State listed under subsection (a) shall 
submit (in such form and manner as the 
Administrator may require) a notice to the 
Administrator containing a showing satis- 
factory to him that the State underground 
injection control program meets the revised 
or added requirement. 

“(2) Within ninety days after the State’s 
application under paragraph (1)(A) or no- 
tice under paragraph (1)(B) and after rea- 
sonable opportunity for presentation of 
views, the Administrator shall by rule either 
approve, disapprove, or approve in part and 
disapprove in part, the State’s underground 
injection control program. 

“(3) If the Administrator approves the 
State's program under paragraph (2), the 
State shall have primary enforcement re- 
sponsibility for underground water sources 
until such time as the Administrator deter- 
mines, by rule, that such State no longer 
meets the requirements of clause (i). or (il) 
of paragraph (1) (A) of this subsection, 

“(4) Before promulgating any rule under 
paragraph (2) or (3) of this subsection, the 
Administrator shall provide opportunity for 
public hearing respecting such rule, 

“(c) If the Administrator disapproves a 
State’s program (or part thereof) under sub- 
section (b)(2), if the Administrator deter- 
mines under subsection (b)(3) that a State 
no longer meets the requirements of clause 
(i) or (ii) of subsection (b) (1) (A), or if a 
State fails to submit an application or notice 
before the date of expiration of the period 
specified in subsection (b) (1), the Adminis- 
trator shall by regulation within 90 days 
after the date of such disapproval, determi- 
nation, or expiration (as the case may be) 
prescribe (and may from time to time by 
regulation revise) a program applicable to 
such State meeting the requirements of sec- 
tion 1421(b). Such program may not include 
requirements which interfere with or im- 
pede— 

“(1) the underground injection of brine 
or other fluids which are brought to the sur- 
face in connection with oil or natural gas 
production, or 

“(2) any underground injection for the 
secondary or tertiary recovery of oil or natu- 
ral gas, 
unless such requirements are essential to 
assure that underground sources of drinking 
water will not be endangered by such injec- 
tion. Such program shall apply in such State 
to the extent that a program adopted by 
such State which the Administrator deter- 
mines meets such requirements is not in 
effect. Before promulgating any regulation 
under this section, the Administrator shall 
provide opportunity for public hearing re- 
specting such regulation. 

“(d) For purposes of this title, the term 
‘applicable underground injection control 
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program’ with respect to a State means 
the program (or most recent amendment 
thereof) (1) which has been adopted by the 
State and which has been approved under 
subsection (b), or (2) which has been pre- 
scribed by the Administrator under subsec- 
tion (c). 

“FAILURE OF STATE TO ASSURE ENFORCEMENT OF 

PROGRAM 

“Src, 1423, (a)(1) Whenever the Admin- 
istrator finds during & period during which 
& State has primary enforcement responsi- 
bility for underground water sources (with- 
in the meaning of section 1422(b)(3)) that 
any person who is subject to a requirement 
of an applicable underground injection con- 
trol program in such State is violating such 
requirement, he shall so notify the State 
and the person violating such requirement. 
If the Administrator finds such failure to 
comply extends beyond the thirtieth day 
after the date of such notice, he shall give 
public notice of such finding and request the 
State to report within 15 days after the date 
of such public notice as to the steps being 
taken to bring such person into compliance 
with such requirement (including reasons 
for anticipated steps to be taken to bring 
such person into compliance with such re- 
quirement and for any failure to take steps 
to bring such person into compliance with 
such requirement) . If— 

“(A) such failure to comply extends be- 
yond the sixtieth day after the date of the 
notice given pursuant to the first sentence of 
this paragraph, and 

“(B) (i) the State fails to submit the re- 
port requested by the Administrator within 
the time period prescribed by the preceding 
sentence, or 

“(il) the State submits such report with- 
in such period but the Administrator, after 
considering the report, determines that by 
failing to take necessary steps to bring such 
person into compliance by such sixtieth day 
the State abused its discretion in carrying 
out primary enforcement responsibility for 
undeground water sources, 
the Administrator may commence a civil ac- 
tion under subsection (b) (1). 

“(2) Whenever the Administrator finds 
during a period during which a State does 
not have primary enforcement responsibility 
for underground water sources that any per- 
son subject to any requirement of any ap- 
plicable underground injection control pro« 
gram in such State is violating such require- 
ment, he may commence a civil action un- 
der subsection (b) (1). 

“(b)(1) When authorized by subsection 
(a), the Administrator may bring a civil ac- 
tion under this paragraph in the appropriate 
United States district court to require com- 
pliance with any requirement of an applica- 
ble underground injection control program. 
The court may enter such Judgment as pro- 
tection of public health may require, includ- 
ing, in the case of an action brought against 
& person who violates an applicable require- 
ment of an underground injection control 
program and who is located in a State which 
has primary enforcement responsibility for 
underground water sources, the imposition of 
& civil penalty of not to exceed $5,000 for 
each day such person violates such require- 
ment after the expiration of 60 days after 
receiving notice under subsection (a) (1). 

“(2) Any person who violates any re- 
quirement of an applicable underground 
injection control program to which he is 
subject during any period for which the 
State does not have primary enforcement 
responsibility for underground water sources 
(A) shall be subject to a civil penalty of 
not more than $5,000 for each day of such 
violation, or (B) if such violation is will- 
ful, such person may, in lieu of the civil 
penalty authorized by clause (B), be fined 
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not more than $10,000 for each day of such 
violation. 

“(c) Nothing in this title shall diminish 
any authority of a State or political sub- 
division to adopt or enforce any law or 
regulation respecting underground injec- 
tion but no such law or regulation shall 
relieve any person of any requirement 
otherwise applicable under this title. 

“INTERIM REGULATION OF UNDERGROUND 
INJECTIONS 


"Sec, 1424. (a)(1) Any person may peti- 
tion the Administrator to have an area of 
a State (or States) designated as an area 
in which no new underground injection 
well may be operated during the period be- 
ginning on the date of the designation and 
ending on the date on which the applicable 
underground injection control program 
covering such area takes effect unless a per- 
mit for the operation of such well has been 
issued by the Administrator under subsec- 
tion (b). The Administrator may so desig- 
nate an area within a State if he finds that 
the area has one acquifer which is the sole 
or principal drinking water source for the 
area and which, if contaminated, would 
create a significant hazard to public health. 

“(2) Upon receipt of a petition under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Ad- 
ministrator shall publish it in the Federal 
Register and shall provide an opportunity 
to interested persons to submit written 
data, views, or arguments thereon. Not later 
than the 30th day following the date of the 
publication of a petition under this para- 
graph in the Federal Register, the Admin- 
istrator shall either make the designation 
for which the petition is submitted or deny 
the petition. 

“(b) (1) During the period beginning on 
the date an area is designated under sub- 
section (a) and ending on the date the ap- 
plicable underground injection control pro- 
gram covering such area takes effect, no 
new underground injection well may be op- 
erated in such area unless the Administra- 
tor has issued a permit for such operation. 

“(2) Any person may petition the Admin- 
istrator for the issuance of a permit for the 
operation of such a well in such an area, A 
petition submitted under this paragraph 
shall be submitted in such manner and con- 
tain such information as the Administrator 
may require by regulation. Upon receipt of 
such a petition, the Administrator shall pub- 
lish it in the Federal Register. The Admin- 
istrator shall give notice of any proceeding 
on a petition and shall provide opportunity 
for agency hearing. The Administrator shall 
act upon such petition on the record of any 
hearing held pursuant to the preceding sen- 
tence respecting such petition, Within 120 
days of the publication in the Federal Regis- 
ter of a petition submitted under this para- 
graph, the Administrator shall either issue 
the permit for which the petition was sub- 
mitted or shall deny its issuance. 

“(3) The Administrator may issue a per- 
mit for the operation of a new underground 
injection well in an area designated under 
subsection (a) only if he finds that the op- 
eration of such well will not cause contami- 
nation of the aquifer of such area so as to 
create a significant hazard to public health. 
The Administrator may condition the issu- 
ance of such a permit upon the use of such 
control measures in connection with the op- 
eration of such well, for which the permit 
is to be issued, as he deems necessary to as- 
sure that the operation of the well will not 
contaminate the aquifer of the designated 
area in which the well is located so as to 
create a significant hazard to public health. 

“(c) Any person who operates a new un- 
derground injection well in violation of sub- 
section (b)(1) shall be subject to a civil 
penalty of not more than $5,000 for each 
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day in which such violation occurs, or (2) 
if such violation is willful, such person may, 
in lieu of the civil penalty authorized by 
clause (1), be fined not more than $10,000 
for each day in which such violation occurs, 
If the Administrator has reason to believe 
that any person is violating or will violate 
subsection (b), he may petition the United 
States district court to issue a temporary re- 
straining order or injunction (including a 
mandatory injunction) to enforce such sub- 
section. 

“(a) For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘new underground injection well’ 
means an underground injection well whose 
operation was not approved by appropriate 
State and Federal agencies before the date 
of the enactment of this title. 

“(e) If the Administrator determines, on 
his own initiative or upon petition, that an 
area has an acquifer which is the sole or 
principal drinking water source for the 
area and which, if contaminated, would 
create a significant hazard to public health, 
he shall publish notice of that determina- 
tion in the Federal Register. After the pub- 
lication of any such notice, no commitment 
for Federal financial assistance (through a 
grant, contract, loan guarantee, or other- 
wise) may be entered into for any project 
which the Administrator determines may 
contaminate such acquifer through a re- 
charge zone so as to create a significant 
hazard to public health, but a commitment 
for Federal financial assistance may, if 
authorized under another provision of law, 
be entered into to plan or design the project 
to assure that it will not so contaminate 
the acquifer. 


“Part D—EMERGENCY POWERS 
“EMERGENCY POWERS 


“Sec. 1431. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this title, the Administrator, 
upon receipt of information that a con- 
taminant which is present in or is likely to 
enter a public water system may present an 
imminent and substantial endangerment to 
the health of persons, and that appropriate 
State and local authorities have not acted 
to protect the health of such persons, may 
take such actions as he may deem neces- 
sary in order to protect the health of such 
persons, To the extent he determines it 
to be practicable in light of such imminent 
endangerment, he shall consult with the 
State and local authorities in order to con- 
firm the correctness of the information on 
which action proposed to be taken under 
this subsection is based and to ascertain the 
action which such authorities are or will 
be taking. The action which the Admin- 
istrator may take may include (but shall 
not be limited to) (1) issuing such orders 
as may be necessary to protect the health 
of persons who are or may be users of such 
system (including travelers), and (2) com- 
mencing a civil action for appropriate relief, 
including a restraining order or permanent 
or temporary injunction. 

“(b) Any person who willfully violates or 
fails or refuses to comply with any order 
issued by the Administrator under subsec- 
tion (a)(1) may, in an action brought in 
the appropriate United States district court 
to enforce such order, be fined not more 
than $5,000 for each day in which such viola- 
tion occurs or failure to comply continues, 

“Part E—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“ASSURANCE OF AVAILABILITY OF ADEQUATE SUP- 

PLIES OF CHEMICALS NECESSARY FOR TREAT- 

MENT OF WATER 

“Sec. 1441. (a) If any person who uses 
chlorine, activated carbon, lime, ammonia, 
soda ash, potassium permanganate, caustic 
soda, or other chemical or substance for the 
purpose of treating water in any public 
water system or in any public treatment 
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works determines that the amount of such 
chemical or substance necessary to effec- 
tively treat such water is not reasonably 
available to him or will not be so, available 
to him when required for the effective treat- 
ment of such water, such person may apply 
to the Administrator for a certification 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as a 
‘certification of need’) that the amount of 
such chemical or substance which such per- 
son requires to effectively treat such water 
is not reasonably available to him or will not 
be so available when required for the effec- 
tive treatment of such water. 

“(b) (1) An application for a certification 
of need shall be in such form and submitted 
in such manner as the Administrator may 
require and shall (A) specify the persons the 
applicant determines are able to provide the 
chemical or substance with respect to which 
the application is submitted, (B) specify the 
persons from whom the applicant has sought 
such chemical or substance, and (C) con- 
tain such other information as the Admin- 
istrator may require. 

“(2) Upon receipt of an application under 
this section, the Administrator shall (A) 
publish in the Federal Register a notice of 
the receipt of the application and a brief 
summary of it, (B) notify in writing each 
person whom the President or his delegate 
(after consultation with the Administrator) 
determines could be made subject to an 
order required to be issued upon the issu- 
ance of the certification of need applied for 
in such application, and (C) provide an op- 
portunity for the submission of written 
comments on such application. The require- 
ments of the preceding sentence of this 
paragraph shall not apply when the Admin- 
istrator for good cause finds (and incorpo- 
rates the finding with a brief statement of 
reasons therefor in the order issued) that 
waiver of such requirements is necessary in 
order to protect the public health. 

(3) Within 30 days after— 

“(A) the date a notice is published under 
paragraph (2) in the Federal Register with 
res to an application submitted under 
this section for the issuance of a certifica- 
tion of need, or 

“(B) the date on which such application 
is received if as authorized by the second 
sentence of such paragraph no notice is 
published with respect to such application, 
the Administrator shall take action either 
to issue or deny the issuance of a certifica- 
tion of need. 

“(c) (1) If the Administrator finds that the 
amount of a chemical or substance neces- 
sary for an applicant under an application 
submitted under this section to effectively 
treat water in a public water system or in 
a public treatment works is not reasonably 
available to the applicant or will not be so 
available to him when required for the effec- 
tive treatment of such water, the Adminis- 
trator shall issue a certification of need. Not 
later than seven days follcwing the ssuance 
of such certification, the President or his 
delegate shall issue an order requiring the 
provision to such person of such amounts 
of such chemical or substance as the Admin- 
istrator deems necessary in the certification 
of need issued for such person. Such order 
shall apply to such manufacturers, producers, 
processors, distributors, and repackagers of 
such chemical or substance as the President 
or his delegate deems necessary and appro- 
priate, except that such order may not apply 
to any manufacturer, producer, or proc- 
essor of such chemical or substance who 
manufactures, produces, or processes (as the 
case may be) such chemical or substance 
solely for its own use Persons subject to an 
order issued under th p section shall be given 
a reasonable opportu’ fity to consult with the 
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President or his delegate with respect to the 
implementation of the order. 

“(2) Orders which are to be issued under 
paragraph (1) to manufacturers, producers, 
and processors of a chemical or substance 
shall be equitably apportioned, as far as 
practicable, among all manufacturers, pro- 
ducers, and processors of such chemical or 
substance; and orders which are to be issued 
under paragraph (1) to distributors and 
repackagers of a chemical or substance shall 
be equitably apportioned, as far as practi- 
cable, among all distributors and repackagers 
of such chemical or substance, In apportion- 
ing orders issued under paragraph (1) to 
manufacturers, producers, processors, dis- 
tributors, and repackagers of chlorine, the 
President or his delegate shall, in carrying 
out the requirements of the preceding sen- 
tence, consider— 

“(A) the geographical relationships and 
established commercial relationships be- 
tween such manufacturers, producers, proc- 
essors, distributors, and repackagers and the 
persons for whom the orders are issued; 

“(B) in the case of orders to be issued to 
producers of chlorine, the (i) amount of 
chlorine historically supplied by each such 
producer to treat water in public water sys- 
tems and public treatment works, and (ii) 
share of each such producer of the total an- 
nual production of chlorine in the United 
States; and 

“(C) such other factors as the President 
or his delegate may determine are relevant 
to the apportionment of orders in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the preceding 
sentence. 

“(3) Subject to subsection (f), any per- 
son for whom a certification of need has 
been issued under this subsection may upon 
the expiration of the order issued under 
paragraph (1) upon such certification apply 
under this section for additional certifica- 
tions. 

“(d) There shall be available as a defense 
to any action brought for breach of contract 
in a Federal or State court arising out of 
delay or failure to provide, sell, or offer for 
sale or exchange a chemical or substance 
subject to an order issued pursuant to sub- 
section (c)(1), that such delay or failure 
was caused solely by compliance with such 
order. 

“(e) (1) Whoever knowingly fails to com- 
ply with any order issued pursuant to sub- 
section (c)(1) shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 for each such failure to comply. 

“(2) Whoever fails to comply with any 
order issued pursuant to subsection (c) (1) 
shall be subject to a civil penalty of not 
more than $2,500 for each such failure to 
comply. 

“(3) Whenever the Administrator or the 
President or his delegate has reason to be- 
lieve that any person is violating or will vio- 
late any order issued pursuant to subsection 
(c) (1), he may petition a United States dis- 
trict court to issue a temporary restraining 
order or preliminary or permanent injunc- 
tion (including a mandatory injunction) to 
enforce the provision of such order. 

“(f) No certification of need or order is- 
sued under this section may remain in 
effect— 

(1) for more than one year, or 

“(2) after June 30, 1977, 
whichever occurs first. 

“RESEARCH, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE INFORMA- 
TION, TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 

“Sec. 1442. (a) (1) The Administrator may 
conduct research, studies, and demonstra- 
tions relating to the causes, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, control, and prevention of physical 
and mental diseases and other impairments 
of man resulting directly or indirectly 
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from contaminants in water, or to the pro- 
vision of a dependably safe supply of drink- 
ing water, including— 

“(A) improved methods (i) to identify 
and measure the existence of contaminants 
in drinking water (including methods which 
may be used by State and local health and 
water officials), and (ii) to identify the 
source of such contaminants; 

“(B) improved methods to identify and 
measure the health effects of contaminants 
in drinking water; 

“(C) new methods of treating raw water 
to prepare it for drinking, so as to improve 
the efficiency of water treatment and to re- 
move contaminants from water; 

“(D) improved methods for providing a 
dependably safe supply of drinking water, 
including improvements in water purifi- 
cation and distribution, and methods of 
assessing the health related hazards of 
drinking water; and 

“(E) improved methods of protecting un- 
derground water sources of public water sys- 
tems from contamination. 

“(2) The Administrator shall, to the 
maximum extent feasible, provide technical 
assistance to the States and municipalities 
in the establishment and administration of 
public water system supervision programs 
(as defined in section 1443(c) (1)). 

“(3) The Administrator shall conduct 
studies, and make periodic reports to Con- 
gress, on the costs of carrying out regula- 
tions prescribed under section 1412. 

“(4) The Administrator shall conduct a 
survey and study of— 

“(A) disposal of waste (including resi- 
dential waste) which may endanger under- 
ground water which supplies, or can reason- 
ably be expected to supply, any public 


water systems, and 

“(B) means of control of such waste dis- 
posal. 
Not later than one year after the date of 


enactment of this title, he shall transmit 
to the Congress the results of such survey 
and study, together with such recommen- 
dations as he deems appropriate. 

“(5) The Administrator shall carry out a 
study of methods of underground injection 
which do not result in the degradation of 
underground drinking water sources. 

“(6) The Administrator shall carry out a 
study of methods of preventing, detecting, 
and dealing with surface spills of contami- 
nants which may degrade underground water 
sources for public water systems. 

“(7) The Administrator shall carry out a 
study of virus contamination of drinking 
water sources and means of control of such 
contamination. 

“(8) The Administrator shall carry out a 
study of the nature and extent of the impact 
on underground water which supplies or can 
reasonably be expected to supply public 
water systems of (A) abandoned injection or 
extraction wells; (B) intensive application of 
pesticides and fertilizers in underground 
water recharge areas; and (C) ponds, pools, 
lagoons, pits, or other surface disposal of 
contaminants in underground water recharge 
areas. 

“(9) The Administrator shall conduct a 
comprehensive study of public water supplies 
and drinking water sources to determine the 
nature, extent, sources of and means of con- 
trol of contamination by chemicals or other 
substances suspected of being carcinogenic. 
Not later than six months after the date of 
enactment of this title, he shall transmit to 
the Congress the initial results of such study, 
together with such recommendations for fur- 
ther review and corrective action as he deems 
appropriate. 

“(b) In carrying out this title, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to— 
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“(1) collect and make available informa- 
tion pertaining to research, investigations, 
and demonstrations with respect to provid- 
ing a dependably safe supply of drinking 
water together with appropriate recommen- 
dations in connection therewith; 

“(2) make available research facilities of 
the Agency to appropriate public authorities, 
institutions, and individuals engaged in 
studies and research relating to the purposes 
of this title; 

“(3) make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts with, any public agency, educational 
institution, and any other organization, in 
accordance with procedures prescribed by the 
Administrator, under which he may pay all 
or a part of the costs (as may be determined 
by the Administrator) of any project or ac- 
tivity which is designed— 

“(A) to develop, expand, or carry outa pro- 
gram (which may combine training educa- 
tion and employment) for training persons 
for occupations involving the public health 
aspects of providing safe drinking water; 

“(B) to train inspectors and supervisory 
personnel to train or supervise persons in oc- 
eupations involving the public health as- 
pects of providing safe drinking water; or 

“(C) to develop and expand the capability 
of programs of States and municipalities to 
carry out the purposes of this title (other 
than by carrying out State programs of pub- 
lic water system supervision or underground 
water source protection (as defined in sec- 
tion 1443(d))). 

“(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975; $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976; and $35,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1977. 

“GRANTS FOR STATE PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 1443. (a)(1) From allotments made 
pursuant to paragraph (4), the Adminis- 
trator may make grants to States to carry 
out public water system supervision pro- 
grams. 

“(2) No grant may be made under para- 
graph (1) unless an application therefor has 
been submitted to the Administrator in such 
form and manner as he may require. The 
Administrator may not approve an applica- 
tion of a State for its first grant under para- 
graph (1) unless he determines that the 
State— 

“(A) has established or will establish 
within one year from the date of such grant 
a ame water system supervision program, 
an 

“(B) will, within that one year, assume 
primary enforcement responsibility for pub- 
lic water systems within the State. 

No grant may be made to a State under para- 
graph (1) for any period beginning more 
than one year after the date of the State's 
first grant unless the State has assumed and 
maintains primary enforcement responsibil- 
ity for public water systems within the State. 

“(3) A grant under paragraph (1) shall 
be made to cover not more than 75 per 
centum of the grant recipient’s costs (as de- 
termined under regulations of the Admin- 
istrator) in carrying out, during the one- 
year period beginning on the date the grant 
is made, a public water system supervision 
program. 

“(4) In each fiscal year the Administrator 
shall, in accordance with regulations, allot 
the sums appropriated for such year under 
paragraph (5) among the States on the basis 
of population, geographical area, number of 
public water systems, and other relevant 
factors. No State shall receive less than 1 
per centum of the annual appropriation for 
grants under paragraph (1): Provided, That 
the Administrator may, by regulation, reduce 
such percentage in accordance with the ċri- 
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teria specified in this paragraph: And pro- 
vided further, That such percentage shail 
not apply to grants allotted to Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, or the Virgin Islands. 

“(5) For purposes of making grants under 
paragraph (1) there are authorized to be 
appropriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, and $25,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1977. 

“(b)(1) From allotments made pursuant 
to paragraph (4), the Administrator may 
make grants to States to carry out under- 
ground water source protection programs, 

“(2) No grant may be made under para- 
graph (1) unless an application therefor has 
been submitted to the Administrator in such 
form and manner as he may require. The 
Administrator may not approve. an applica- 
tion of a State for its first grant under para- 
graph (1) unless he determines that the 
State— 

“(A4) has established or will establish 
within two years from the date of such grant 
an underground water source protection, and 

“(B) will, within such two years, assume 
primary enforcement responsibility for un- 
derground water sources within the State. 


No grant may be made to a State under 
paragraph (1) for any period beginning more 
than two years after the date of the State’s 
first grant unless the State has assumed and 
maintains primary enforcement responsi- 
bility for underground water sources within 
the State. 

“(3) A grant under paragraph (1) shall 
be made to cover not more than 75 per 
centum of the grant recipient's costs (as de- 
termined under regulations of the Adminis- 
trator) in carrying out, during the one-year 
period beginning on the date the grant is 
made, an underground water source pro- 
tection program, 

“(4) In each fiscal year the Administra- 
tor shall, in accordance with regulations, 
allot the sums appropriated for such year 
under paragraph (5) among the States on 
the basis of population, geographical area, 
and other relevant factors. 

“(5) For purposes of making grants under 
paragraph (1) there are authorized to be 
appropriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, and $7,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1977. 

“(c) For purposes of this section: 

“(1) The term ‘public water system super- 
vision program’ means a program for the 
adoption and enforcement of drinking water 
regulations (with such variances and ex- 
emptions from such regulations under con- 
ditions and in a manner which is not less 
stringent than the conditions under, and the 
manner in, which variances and exemptions 
may be granted under sections 1415 and 
1416) which are no less stringent than the 
national primary drinking water regulations 
under section 1412, and for keeping records 
and making reports required by section 1413 

a) (3). 

f “(2) The term ‘underground water source 
protection program’ means a program for 
the adoption and enforcement of a program 
which meets the requirements of regula- 
tions under section 1421 and for keeping rec- 
ords and making reports required by section 
1422(b) (1) (A) (ii). 

“SPECIAL STUDY AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 

GRANTS; GUARANTEED LOANS 

“Sec. 1444, (a) The Administrator may 
make grants to any person for the purposes 
of— 

“(1) assisting in the development and 
demonstration (including construction) of 
any project which will demonstrate a new or 
improved method, approach, or technology 
for providing a dependably safe supply of 
drinking water to the public; and 

“(2) assisting in the development and 
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demonstration (including construction) of 
any project which will investigate and dem- 
onstrate health implications involved in the 
reclamation, recycling, and reuse of waste 
waters for drinking and the processes and 
methods for the preparation of safe and ac- 
ceptable drinking water. 

“(b) Grants made by the Administrator 
under this section shall be subject to the 
following limitations: 

“(1) Grants under this section shall not 
exceed 6624 per centum of the total cost of 
construction of any facility and 75 per cen- 
tum of any other costs, as determined by 
the Administrator. 

“(2) Grants under this section shall not 
be made for any project involving the con- 
struction or modification of any facilities for 
any public water system in a State unless 
such project has been approved by the State 
agency charged with the responsibility for 
safety of drinking water (or if there is no 
such agency in a State, by the State health 
authority). 

“(3) Grants under this section shall not 
be made for any project unless the Admin- 
istrator determines, after consulting the Na- 
tional Drinking Water Advisory Council, that 
such project will serye a useful purpose re- 
lating to the development and demonstration 
of new or improved techniques, methods, or 
technologies for the provision of safe water 
to the public for drinking. 

“(4) Priority for grants under this section 
shall be given where there are known or po- 
tential health hazards which require ad- 
vanced technology for the removal of parti- 
cles which are too small to be removed by 
ordinary treatment technology. 

“(c) For the purposes of making grants 
under subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion there are authorized to be appropriated 
$7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975; and $7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976; and $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1977. 

“(d) The Administrator during the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1975, and June 30, 1976, 
shall carry out a program of guaranteeing 
loans made by private lenders to small public 
water systems for the purpose of enabling 
such systems to meet national primary 
drinking water regulations (including in- 
terim regulations) prescribed under section 
1412. No such guarantee may be made with 
respect to a system unless (1) such system 
cannot reasonably obtain financial assist- 
ance necessary to comply with such regula- 
tions from any other source, and (2) the Ad- 
ministrator determines that any facilities 
constructed with a loan guaranteed under 
this subsection is not likely to be made ob- 
solete by subsequent changes in primary 
regulations. The aggregate amount of in- 
debtedness guaranteed with respect to any 
system may not exceed $50,000, The aggre- 
gate amount of indebtedness guaranteed 
under this subsection may not exceed 
$50,000,000. The Administrator shall prescribe 
regulations to carry out this subsection. 

“RECORDS AND INSPECTIONS 

“Sec. 1445. (a) Every person who is a Sup- 
plier of water, who is or may be otherwise 
subject to & primary drinking water regula- 
tion prescribed under section 1412 or to an 
applicable underground injection con- 
trol program (as defined in section 1422(c)), 
who is or may be subject to the permit re- 
quirement of section 1424 or to an order is- 
sued under section 1441, or who is a grantee, 
shall establish and maintain such records, 
make such reports, conduct such monitoring, 
and provide such information as the Ad- 
ministrator may reasonably require by reg- 
ulation to assist him in establishing regula- 
tions under this title, in determining 
whether such person has acted or is acting 
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in compliance with this title, or in adminis- 
tering any program of financial assistance 
under this title. 

“(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the Administrator, or representatives of 
the Administrator duly designated by him, 
upon presenting appropriate credentials and 
a written notice to any supplier of water or 
other person subject to a national primary 
drinking water regulation prescribed under 
section 1412 or applicable underground in- 
jection control program (or person in charge 
of any of the property of such supplier or 
other person), is authorized to enter any 
establishment, facility, or other property of 
such supplier or other person in order to 
determine whether such supplier. or other 
person has acted or is acting in compliance 
with this title, including for this purpose, 
inspection, at reasonable times, of records, 
files, papers, processes, controls, and facili- 
ties, or in order to test any feature of a pub- 
lic water system, including its raw water 
source. The Administrator or the Comptrol- 
ler General (or any representative designated 
by either) shall have access for the purpose 
of audit and examination to any records, 
reports, or information of a grantee which 
are required to be maintained under subsec- 
tion (a) or which are pertinent to any finan- 
cial assistance under this title. 

“(2) No entry may be made under the first 
sentence of paragraph (1) in an establish- 
ment, facility, or other property of a sup- 
plier of water or other person subject to a 
national primary drinking water regulation 
if the establishment, facility, or other prop- 
erty is located in a State which has primary 
enforcement responsibility for public water 
systems unless, before written notice of such 
entry is made, the Administrator (or his 
representative) notifies the State agency 
charged with responsibility for safe drinking 
water of the reasons for such entry. The Ad- 
ministrator shall, upon a showing by the 
State agency that such an entry will be 
detrimental to the administration of the 
State’s program of primary enforcement 
responsibility, take such showing into con- 
sideration in determining whether to make 
such entry. No State agency which receives 
notice under this paragraph of an entry pro- 
posed to be made under paragraph (1) may 
use the information contained in the notice 
to inform the person whose property is 
proposed to be entered of the proposed entry; 
and if a State agency so uses such informa- 
tion, notice to the agency under this para- 
graph is not required until such time as the 
Administrator determines the agency has 
provided him satisfactory assurances that it 
will no longer so use information contained 
in a notice under this paragraph. 

“(e) Whoever fails or refuses to comply 
with any requirement of subsection (a) or to 
allow the Administrator, the Comptroller 
General, or representatives of either, to enter 
and conduct any audit or inspection author- 
ized by subsection (b) may be fined not more 
than $5,000. 

“(d) (1) Subject.to paragraph (2), upon a 
showing satisfactory to the Administrator by 
any person that any information required 
under this section from such person, if made 
public, would divulge trade secrets or secret 
processes of such person, the Administra- 
tor shall consider such information con- 
fidential in accordance with the purposes of 
section 1905 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. If the applicant fails to make a show- 
ing satisfactory to the Administrator, the 
Administrator shall. give such applicant 
thirty days’ notice before releasing the in- 
formation to which the application relates 
(unless the public health or safety requires 
an earlier release of such information). 
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“(2) Any information required under this 
section (A) may be disclosed to other officers, 
employees, or authorized representatives of 
the United States concerned with carrying 
out this title or to committees of the Con- 
gress, or when relevant in any proceeding 
under this title, and (B) shall be disclosed 
to the extent it deals with the level of con- 
taminants in drinking water. For purposes 
of this section the term ‘information re- 
quired under this section’ means any papers 
books, document, or information, or any 
particular part thereof, reported to or other- 
wise obtained by the Administrator under 
this section. 

“(e) For purposes of this section, (1) the 
term ‘grantee’ means any person who applies 
for or receives financial assistance, by grant, 
contract, or loan guarantee under this title, 
and (2) the term ‘person’ includes a Federal 
agency. 

“NATIONAL DRINKING WATER ADVISORY COUNCIL 

“Sec. 1446. (a)(1) There is established a 
National Drinking Water Advisory Council 
which shall consist of fifteen members ap- 
pointed by the Administrator after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary, Five members shall 
be appointed from the general public; five 
members shall be appointed from appropriate 
State and local agencies concerned with wa- 
ter hygiene and public water supply; and 
five memben- shall be appointed from repre- 
sentatives of private organizations or groups 
demonstrating an active interest in the field 
of water hygiene and public water supply. 
Each member of the Council shall hold office 
for a term of three years, except that— 

“(1) any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term; and 

“(2) the terms of the members first taking 
office shall expire as follows: Five shall ex- 
pire three years after the date of enactment 
of this title, five shall expire two years after 
such date, and five shall expire one year 
after such date, as designated by the Ad- 
ministrator at the time of appointment. 
The members of the Council shall be eligible 
for reappointment. 

“(b) The Council shall advise, consult 
with, and make recommendations to, the 
Administrator on matters relating to activi- 
ties, functions, and policies of the Agency 
under this title. 

“(c) Members of the Council appointed 
under this section shall, while attending 
meetings or conferences of the Council or 
otherwise engaged in business of the Council, 
receive compensation and allowances at a 
rate to be fixed by the Administrator, but 
not exceeding the daily equivalent of the 
annual rate of basic pay in effect for grade 
GS-18 of the General Schedule for each day 
(including traveltime) during which they 
are engaged in the actual performance of 
duties vested in the Council. While away 
from their homes or regular places of business 
in the performance of services for the Coun- 
cil, members of the Council shall be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, in the same manner as per- 
sons employed intermittently in the Govern- 
ment service are allowed expenses under sec- 
tion 5703(b) of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

“(d) Section 14(a) of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (relating to termination) 
shall not apply to the Council. 

“FEDERAL AGENCIES 

“Sec. 1447. (a) Each Federal agency hav- 
ing jurisdiction over any federally owned or 
maintained public water system shall com- 
ply with all national primary drinking water 
regulations in effect under section 1412, and 
each Federal agency shall comply with any 
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applicable underground injection control 
program, and shall keep such records and 
submit such reports as may be required 
under such program. 

“(b) The Administrator shall waive com- 
pliance with subsection (a) upon request of 
the Secretary of Defense and upon a ter- 
mination by the President that the requested 
waiver is necessary in the interest of national 
security. The Administrator shall maintain a 
written record of the basis upon which such 
waiver was granted and make such record 
available for in camera examination when 
relevant in a judicial proceeding under this 
title. Upon the issuance of such a waiver, 
the Administrator shall publish in the Fed- 
eral Register a notice that the waiver was 
granted for national security purposes, un- 
less, upon the request of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Administrator determines to 
omit such publication because the publica- 
tion itself would be contrary to the inter- 
ests of national security, in which event the 
Administrator shall submit notice to the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


“JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“Sec. 1448. (a) A petition for review of— 

“(1) action of the Administrator in pro- 
mulgating any national primary drinking 
water regulation under section 1412, any 
regulation under section 1413(b)(1), any 
regulation under section 1414(c), any regu- 
lation for State underground injection con- 
trol programs under section 1421, or any gen- 
eral regulation for the administration of this 
title may be filed only in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit; and 

“(2) action of the Administrator in pro- 
mulgating any other regulation under this 
title, issuing any order under this title, or 
making any determination under this title 
may be filed only in the United States court 
of appeals for the appropriate circuit. 


Any such petition shall be filed within the 
45-day period beginning on the date of the 
promulgation of the regulations or issuance 
of the order with respect to which review 
is sought or on the date of the determina- 
tion with respect to which review is sought, 
and may be filed after the expiration of 
such 45-day period if the petition is based 
solely on grounds arising after the expira- 
tion of such period. Action of the Adminis- 
trator with respect to which review could 
haye been obtained under this subsection 
shall not be subject to judicial review in any 
civil or criminal proceeding for enforcement 
or in any civil action to enjoin enforcement. 

“(b) The United States district courts 
shall have jurisdiction of actions brought 
to review (1) the granting of, or the refus- 
ing to grant, a variance or exemption under 
section 1415 or 1416 or (2) the requirements 
of any schedule prescribed for a variance or 
exemption under such section or the failure 
to prescribe such a schedule, Such an action 
may only be brought upon a petition for 
review filed with the court within the 45-day 
period beginning on the date the action 
sought to be reviewed is taken or, in the case 
of a petition to review the refusal to grant 
a variance or exemption or the failure to pre- 
scribe a schedule, within the 45-day period 
beginning on the date action is required to 
be taken on the variance, exemption, or 
schedule, as the case may be. A petition for 
such review may be filed after the expiration 
of such period if the petition is based solely 
on grounds arising after the expiration of 
such period. Action with respect to which 
review could have been obtained under this 
subsection shall not be subject to judicial 
review in any civil or criminal proceeding 
for enforcement or in any civil action to 
enjoin enforcement. 
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“(c) In any judicial proceeding in which 
review is sought of a determination under 
this title required to be made on the record 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, if 
any party applies to the court for leave to 
adduce additional evidence and shows to the 
satisfaction of the court that such additional 
evidence is material and that there were 
reasonable grounds for the failure to adduce 
such evidence in the proceeding before the 
Administrator, the court may order such 
additional evidence (and evidence in rebuttal 
thereof) to be taken before the Administra- 
tor, in such manner and upon such terms and 
conditions as to the court may deem proper. 
The Administrator may modify his findings 
as to the facts, or make new findings, by 
reason of the additional evidence so taken, 
and he shall file such modified or new find- 
ings, and his recommendation, if any, for 
the modification or setting aside of his orig- 
inal determination, with the return of such 
additional evidence. 


“CITIZEN'S CIVIL ACTION 


“Sec. 1449. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, any person may 
commence a civil action on his own behalf— 

“(1) against any person (including (A) 
the United States, and (B) any other govern- 
mental instrumentality or agency to the ex- 
tent permitted by the eleventh amendment 
to the Constitution) who is alleged to be in 
violation of any requirement prescribed by or 
under this title, or 

“(2) against the Administrator where there 

is alleged a failure of the Administrator to 
perform any act or duty under this title 
which is not discretionary with the Admin- 
istrator. 
No action may be brought under para- 
graph (1) against a public water system for 
a violation of a requirement prescribed by or 
under this title which occurred within the 
27-month period beginning on the first day 
of the month in which this title is enacted. 
The United States district courts shall have 
jurisdiction, without regard to the amount in 
controversy or the citizenship of the parties, 
to enforce in an action brought under this 
subsection any requirement prescribed by or 
under this title or to order the Administrator 
to perform an act or duty described in para- 
graph (2), as the case may be. 

“(b) No civil action may be commenced— 

“(1) under subsection (a)(1) of this sec- 
tion respecting violation of a requirement 
prescribed by or under this title— 

“(A) prior to sixty days after the plaintiff 
has given notice of such violation (1) to the 
Administrator, (ii) to any alleged violator of 
such requirement and (ili) to the State in 
which the violation occurs, or 

“(B) if the Administrator, the Attorney 
General, or the State has commenced and is 
diligently prosecuting a civil action in a court 
of the United States to require compliance 
with such requirement, but in any such 
action in a court of the United States any 
person may intervene as a matter of right; 
or 

“(2) under subsection(a) (2) of this sec- 
tion prior to sixty days after the plaintiff 
has given notice of such action to the 
Administrator. 


Notice required by this subsection shall be 
given in such manner as the Administrator 
shall prescribe by regulation. No person may 
commence a civil action under subsection 
(a) to require a State to prescribe a schedule 
under section 1415 or 1416 for a variance or 
exemption, unless such person shows to the 
satisfaction of the court that the State has 
in a substantial number of cases failed to 
prescribe such schedules. 

“(c) In any action under this section, the 
Administrator or the Attorney General, if 
not a party, may intervene as a matter of 
right. 
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"d) The court, in issuing any final order 
in any action brought under subsection (a) 
of this section, may award costs of litigation 
(including reasonable attorney and expert 
witness fees) to any party whenever the 
court determines such an award is appro- 
priate. The court may, if a temporary re- 
straining order or preliminary injunction is 
sought, require the filing of a bond or equi- 
valent security in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall restrict 
any right which any person (or class of per- 
sons) may have under any statute or com- 
mon law to seek enforcement of any re- 
quirement prescribed by or under this title 
or to seek any other relief. 

“GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 1450. (a)(1) The Administrator is 
authorized to prescribe such regulations as 
are necessary or appropriate to carry out his 
functions under this title. 

“(2) The Administrator may delegate any 
of his functions under this title (other than 
prescribing regulations) to any officer or 
employee of the Agency. 

“(b) The Administrator, with the consent 
of the head of any other agency of the 
United States, may utilize such officers and 
employees of such agency as he deems neces- 
sary to assist him in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this title. 

**(¢). Upon the request of a State or inter- 
state agency, the Administrator may assign 
personnel of the Agency to such State or 
interstate agency for the purposes of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this title. 

“(d)(1) The Administrator may make 
payments of grants under this title (after 
necessary adjustment on account of previ- 
ously made underpayments or overpay- 
ments) in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, and in such installments and on such 
conditions as he may determine. 

“(2) Financial assistance may be made 
available in the form of grants only to indi- 
viduals and nonprofit agencies or institu- 
tions. For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘nonprofit agency or institution’ means 
an agency or institution no part of the net 
earnings of v-hich inure, or may lawfully in- 
ure, to the benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual. 

“(e) The Administrator shall take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary to assure compli- 
ance with provisions of the Act of March 3, 
1931 (known as the Davis-Bacon Act; 40 
U.S.C. 276a-276a(5)). The Secretary of La- 
bor shall have, with respect to the labor 
standards specified in this subsection, the 
authority and functions set forth in Reorga- 
nization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 
3176; 64 Stat. 1267) and section 2 of the Act 
of June 13, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 276c). 

“(f) The Administrator shall request the 
Attorney General to appear and represent 
him in any civil action instituted under this 
title to which the Administrator is a party. 
Unless, within a reasonable time, the Attor- 
ney General notifies the Administrator that 
he will appear in such action, attorneys ap- 
pointed by the Administrator shall appear 
and represent him, 

“(g) The provisions of this title shall not 
be construed as affecting any authority of 
the Administrator under part G of title ITI 
of this Act. 

“(h) Not later than April 1 of each year, 
the Administrator shall submit to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate and the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives a re- 
port respecting the activities of the Agency 
under this title and containing such recom- 
mendations for legislation as he considers 
necessary. The report of the Administrator 
under this subsection which is due not later 
than April 1, 1975, and each subsequent re- 
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port of the Administrator under this subsec- 
tion shall include a statement on the actual 
and anticipated cost to public water systems 
in each State of compliance with the require- 
ments of this title. The Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget may review any report re- 
quired by this subsection before its sub- 
mission to such committees of Congress, but 
the Office may not revise any such report, re- 
quire any revision in any such report, or 
delay its submission beyond the day pre- 
scribed for its submission, and may submit 
to such committees of Congress its com- 
ments respecting any such report. 

(i) (1) No employer may discharge any 
employee or otherwise discriminate against 
any employee with respect to his compensa- 
tion, terms, conditions, or privileges of em- 
ployment because the employee (or any per- 
son acting pursuant to a request of the em- 
ployee) has— 

“(A) commenced, caused to be commenced, 
or is about to commence or cause to be com- 
menced a proceeding under this title or a 
proceeding for the administration or enforce- 
ment of drinking water regulations or under- 
ground injection control programs of a State, 

“(B) testified or is about to testify in any 
such proceeding, or 

“(C) assisted or participated or is about 
to assist or participate in any manner in 
such a proceeding or in any other action to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 

“(2)(A) Any employee who believes that 
he has been discharged or otherwise dis- 
criminated against by any person in viola- 
tion of paragraph (1) may, within 30 days 
after such violation occurs, file (or have any 
person file on his behalf) a complaint with 
the Secretary of Labor (hereinafter in this 
subsection referred to as the ‘Secretary') 
alleging such discharge or discrimination. 
Upon receipt of such a complaint, the Secre- 
tary shall notify the person named in the 
complaint of the filing of the complaint. 

“(B) (i) Upon receipt of a complaint filed 
under subparagraph (A), the Secretary shall 
conduct an investigation of the violation 
alleged in the complaint. Within -30 days of 
the receipt of such complaint, the Secretary 
shall complete such investigation and shall 
notify in writing the complainant (and any 
person acting in his behalf) and the person 
alleged to have committed such violation of 
the results of the investigation conducted 
pursuant to this subparagraph. Within 90 
days of the receipt of such complaint the 
Secretary shall, unless the proceeding on the 
complaint is terminated by the Secretary 
on the basis of a settlement entered into by 
the Secretary and the person alleged to have 
committed such violation, issue an order 
either providing the relief prescribed by 
clause (ii) or denying the complaint. An 
order of the Secretary shall be made on the 
record after notice and opportunity for agen- 
cy hearing. The Secretary may not enter into 
a settlement terminating a proceeding on a 
complaint without the participation and 
consent of the complainant. 

“(ii) If in response to a complaint filed 
under subparagraph (A) the Secretary deter- 
mines that a violation of paragraph (1) has 
occurred, the Secretary shall order (I) the 
person who committed such violation to take 
affirmative action to abate the violation, (II) 
such person to reinstate the complainant to 
his former position together with the com- 
pensation (including back pay), terms, con- 
ditions, and privileges of his employment, 
(TIT) compensatory damages, and (IV) where 
appropriate, exemplary damages. If such an 
order is issued, the Secretary, at the request 
of the complainant, shall assess against the 
person against whom the order is issued a 
sum equal to the aggregate amount of all 
costs and expenses (including attorney's fees) 
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reasonably incurred, as determined by the 
Secretary, by the complainant for, or in con- 
nection with, the bringing of the complaint 
upon which the order was issued. 

“(3) (A) Any person adversely affected or 
aggrieved by an order issued under paragraph 
(2) may obtain review of the order in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the circuit 
in which the violation, with respect to which 
the order was issued, allegedly occurred. The 
petition for review must be filed within 
sixty days from the issuance of the Sec- 
retary’s order. Review shall conform to chap- 
ter 7 of title 5 of the United States Code. 
The commencement of proceedings under 
this subparagraph shall not, unless ordered 
by the court, operate as a stay of the Sec- 
retary’s order. 

“(B) An order of the Secretary with re- 
spect to which review could have been ob- 
tained under subparagraph (A) shall not be 
subject to judicial review in any criminal or 
other civil proceeding. 

“(4) Whenever a person has failed to 
comply with an order issued under paragraph 
(2) (B), the Secretary shall file a civil action 
in the United States District Court for the 
district in which the violation was found 
to occur to enforce such order. In actions 
brought. under this paragraph, the district 
courts shall have jurisdiction to grant all 
appropriate relief including, but not limited 
to, injunctive relief, compensatory, and ex- 
emplary damages. Civil actions filed under 
this paragraph shall be heard and decided 
expeditiously. 

“(5) Any nondiscretionary duty imposed 
by this section is enforceable in mandamus 
proceeding brought under section 1361 of 
title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(6) Paragraph (1) shall not apply with 
respect to any employee who, acting without 
direction from his employer (or the em- 
ployer’s agent), deliberately causes a viola- 
tion of any requirement of this titie.” 

(b) Section 2(f) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by inserting “(1)” 
after “except that’’ and by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “, and (2) as used in title XIV such 
term includes Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands”. 


RURAL WATER SURVEY 


Src. 3. (a) The Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency shall (after 
consultation with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the several States) enter into ar- 
rangements with public or private entities 
as may be appropriate to conduct a survey 
of the quantity, quality, and availability of 
rural drinking water supplies. Such survey 
shall include, but not be limited to, the 
consideration of the number of residents in 
each rural area— 

(1) presently being inadequately served by 
& public or private drinking water supply 
system, or by an individual home drinking 
water supply system; 

(2) presently having limited or otherwise 
inadequate access to drinking water; 

(3) who, due to the absence or inadequacy 
of a drinking water supply system, are ex- 
posed to an increased health hazard; and 

(4) who have experienced incidents of 
chronic or acute illness, which may be at- 
tributed to the absence or inadequacy of a 
drinking water supply system. 

(b) Such survey shall be completed within 
eighteen months of the date of enactment 
of this Act and a final report thereon sub- 
mitted, not later than six months after the 
completion of such survey, to the President 
for transmittal to the Congress. Such report 
shall include recommendations for improving 
rural water supplies. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
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tion $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975; $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976; and $1,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1977. 
BOTTLED DRINKING WATER 

Sec. 4, Chapter IV of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by add- 
ing after section 409 the following new 
section: 

“BOTTLED DRINKING WATER STANDARDS 

“Sec. 410. Whenever the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency pre- 
seribes interim or revised national primary 
drinking water regulations under section 
1412 of the Public Health Service Act, the 
Secretary shall consult with the Administra- 
tor and within 180 days after the promulga- 
tion of such drinking water regulations either 
promulgate amendments to regulations under 
this chapter applicable to bottled drinking 
water or publish in the Federal Register his 
reasons for not making such amendments.”, 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the Record at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia would give 
the House an explanation of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I will 
be happy to do.so: 

The amendment the Senate has passed 
here establishes subject matter juris- 
diction in the Federal district courts, to 
entertain certain specified suits. How- 
ever, the amendment states that for 27 
months after enactment no suit may be 
filed under this provision against public 
water systems. That really is the main 
essence of the amendment, because under 
existing title 28 of the United States 
Code, citizens have the right to bring a 
suit at any time now. 

Actually the amendment—I do not 
know whether they intended it this 
way—but it prohibits any suit being 
brought under section 1449 for 27 months 
after enactment of this bill against any 
public water system. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this the only Senate 
amendment to the bill? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is the only sig- 
nificant amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his explanation. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, at the time 
that the so-called Safe Drinking Water 
Act was considered in the House, I voted 
against its passage and during the debate 
set forth the reasons for my opposing the 
bill. As you know, the measure went to 
the Senate where it was amended. How- 
ever, none of those amendments cor- 
rected the bill so as to overcome my ob- 
jections. I am, therefore, still opposed to 
the passage of this measure. 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
register my opposition to S. 433. I voted 
against it when it was previously ap- 
proved in the House on November 19, and 
I am still opposed to it. After approval in 
the House, the bill went back to the Sen- 
ate where it was amended. Those amend- 
ments do not satisfy the objections which 
prompted me to vote against the meas- 
ure in November, and I am opposing the 
new version which is now before us. 

The Senate amendment to the House 
amendments. was concurred in. 

i a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. KAZEN. Mr: Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the bill 
S. 433, prior to passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no: objection. 


RESIGNATION AS MANAGER ON THE 
PART OF THE HOUSE IN CONFER- 
ENCE ON H.R. 10701 


The SPEAKER, laid before the House 
the following resignation from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., December 2, 1974. 
Hon, CARL ALBERT, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.O. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: I hereby/resign as a 
Manager on the part of the House in Confer- 
ence on the bill H.R: 10701 to amend the Act 
of October 27, 1965 relating to the Public 
Works of Rivers and Harbors to provide for 
construction and operation of certain port 
facilities. 

With all best wishes, I remain 

Most sincerely, 
James J. HOWARD, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER without objection, the 
resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREE ON 
H.R. 10701, PUBLIC WORKS OF 
RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferee to replace the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr, 
Howarp) as manager on the part of the 
House in the conference on the bill H.R. 
10701: Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. 


VIETNAM ERA VETERANS’ READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1974—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of the 
veto message of the President of the bill 
(H.R. 12628), Vietnam Era Veterans Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1974. 
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The question is: Will. the House, on re- 
deration, pass the bill, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Dorn). 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a- quorum 
is not present. 

Without objection, a call of the House 
is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to. respond: 

[Roll No. 647} 


Gibbons 
Green, Oreg. 


Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Beard 


Stubblefield 
Udall 


Van Deerlin 
Vigorito 


Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel, Il. 


Wyman 
Young, D1. 


Frelinghuysen Zion 


Frey Minshall, Ohio 
Froehlich Moorhead, Pa, 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 367 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


VIETNAM ERA VETERANS’ READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1974—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT . OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER. At the time the point 
of no quorum was made the Chair had 
recognized the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Dorn). 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, this is a his- 
toric moment. I am urging the Congress 
to override President Ford’s veto of H.R. 
12628. This bill would provide for a long 
overdue and urgently needed increase 
in GI educational benefits to Vietnam 
era veterans. This is the first time since 
becoming a member of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee 24 years ago that I have 
asked the Congress to override a presi- 
dential veto of veterans legislation. In 
fact, this is the first time the Congress 
has been asked to override a veto of any 
veterans’ education legislation. There 
has been no-previous veto of education 
benefits for veterans by any President. 

Since the founding of the Republic, 
the Congress and the American people 
have extended certain benefits to men 
and women who served our country dur- 
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ing wartime. Veterans benefits were even 
extended to soldiers by the Plymouth 
Rock Colony in 1636 and were enacted by 
the Continental Congress during the 
Revolutionary War. A citizen who volun- 
teered or was drafted to leave his home, 
his career, his family and friends has 
traditionally been considered a special 
individual—thus the enactment of vet- 
erans preference legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret it is necessary to 
again address the House on this bill. 
Every Member of the House is aware of 
the difficulties we have encountered in 
getting this legislation enacted into law. 

As my colleagues recall, the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs gave the 
GI education bill amendments top prior- 
ity on its legislative agenda for this ses- 
sion of the Congress. Under the leader- 
ship of the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. HELSTOSKI) the Subcommittee on 
Education reported H.R. 12628 in early 
February and on February 19, the House 
passed the bill. It should have been en- 
acted into law at that time. It was the 
beginning of the second school semester. 
Iam convinced that the President at that 
time would have signed this increase 
into law. I had previously contacted the 
White House and learned that the Presi- 
dent favored only an 8-percent increase 
but we convinced those advising the 
President that an 8-percent increase 
would not cover the cost-of-living in- 
crease. I believe the President would 
have signed the bill as passed by the 
House. 

May I remind the House that any leg- 
islation is.a cooperative venture. It must 
pass the House, the Senate and be signed 
into law by the President. In this in- 
stance the House did its duty, realizing 
the urgency of the situation, and passed 
this bill by a vote of 382 to 0. Had it been 
acted on promptly by the other body as 
it should have been and signed by the 
President as I believe it would have been, 
the veterans would not have lost $50 mil- 
lion monthly in benefits urgently needed. 
Provisions later added to the bill in the 
other body could have been considered 
separately and this bill could have been 
and should have become law in Febru- 
ary—almost 10 months ago. 

On June 19, 1974, the Senate passed 
by a vote of 91 to 0 a more extensive bill. 
Among other things, it would have pro- 
vided an 18.2-percent increase in the 
monthly rate; established a partial tui- 
tion assistance allowance of up to $720 
per school year for eligible veterans and 
other qualified individuals; extended the 
eligibility period from 36 to 45 months, 
and established a student loan program 
up to $2,000 per school year. The cost of 
the Senate bill (S. 2784) was approxi- 
mately $2.1 billion for the first year. 

You will recall the original House and 
Senate bills also included a provision that 
provided for a 2-year extension of the de- 
limiting, period of eligibility from 8 to 10 
years, however, it finally became neces- 
sary to enact the 2-year extension as 
a separate measure so that thousands of 
veterans confronted with the expiration 
date could stay in training while the 
House and Senate continued to work out 
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a compromise on the comprehensive edu- 
cation bill. 

Because of reasons stated on the floor 
of the House on October 10 of this year, 
the House managers rejected any form of 
tuition payment, either to the institution 
or to the veteran, but did agree to an in- 
crease in the basic rate of 22.7 percent. 
We also agreed to extend the eligibility 
period from 36 to 45 months and to pro- 
vide a student loan program up to $1,000 
per school year. The conference report, 
filed August 19, 1974, called for an ex- 
penditure of approximately $1.5 billion 
during the first year. The compromise 
reached by the House and Senate con- 
ferees reduced the Senate bill by almost 
$527 million. 

On August 21, 1974, the Senate ap- 
proved unanimously the conference re- 
port to H.R. 12628. Unfortunately, when 
we attempted to bring the report up in 
the House the following day, a parlia- 
mentary point of order was successfully 
raised against it. I also want to add that 
between the time the conferees reached 
agreement on the compromise and the 
filing of the conference report, the Presi- 
dent indicated when he addressed the 
National VFW Convention in Chicago 
that he would veto the bill if it was sent 
to him as agreed to in conference. In 
personal conversation with the President 
on the plane returning to Washington 
from Chicago, the President indicated he 
would sign the bill if the total overall cost 
was reduced considerably. Therefore, 
when the point of order was raised and 
sustained, it was decided to offer a sub- 
stitute in order to get something to the 
President he would sign. 

The substitute was submitted to the 
House and provided for a 22.7-percent 
increase for all veterans enrolled except 
those training under the chapter 31 vo- 
eational rehabilitation program and for 
those enrolled in apprenticeship /on-the- 
job training programs. These disabled 
veterans in this category would receive 
an 18.2-percent increase as they already 
receive full tuition, books, and supply 
costs. However, I am hopeful that before 
this session ends, we can pass legislation 
increasing benefits for these veterans to 
22.7 percent. The substitute also deleted 
the provisions that would have extended 
the eligibility period from 36 to 45 
months and the student loan program. 
The substitute was unanimously agreed 
to by the House. Accordingly, conferees 
were reappointed to resolve the differ- 
ences between the House substitute 
amendment of August 22 and the original 
Senate-passed bill, S. 2784. 

The second conference report was 
agreed to and passed the House and Sen- 
ate on October 10, 1974. The second con- 
ference report provided the following 
major provisions: First, an increase of 
22.7 percent of all veterans enrolled in 
veterans’ training programs except for 
those training under the chapter 31 vo- 
cational rehabilitation program and for 
those enrolled in apprenticeship/on-the- 
job training programs; they would re- 
ceive an increase of 18:2 percent; second, 
the eligibility period would be extended 
from 36 to 45 months for pursuit of a 
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program of education leading to a stand- 
ard college degree; and third, establish- 
ment of a student loan program up to 
$600 per school year. This compromise is 
estimated to have a first-year cost, in- 
cluding about $75 million for the loan 
revolving fund, of approximately $869.8 
million. 

Although we had thought the Presi- 
dent would sign the second conference 
report since it had been reduced about 
$672 million from the original Senate 
bill, it was learned before we adjourned 
for the election that the President was 
giving some thought to letting the bill 
die by pocket veto while the Congress was 
adjourned. 

Upon learning of this I wrote a letter 
asking the President for his assurance 
that such course of action would not be 
taken, and in the event he felt he must 
veto the bill, to do so in such a way that 
we might have an opportunity to over- 
ride such veto. Iwas never given such 
assurance. Since we received only an ac- 
knowledgment from Max L. Friedersdorf, 
Deputy Assistant to the President and 
did not hear from the President, it was 
decided to hold the legislation in the 
Senate until the Congress reconvened. 
On November 18 the conference report 
on H.R. 12628 was signed and sent to 
the White House. I never heard from 
the President or anyone at the White 
House further on the matter although 
several attempts were made to determine 
what action would be taken on the bill. 

On Monday, November 18, I learned 
along with other Americans that the 
President had given some indication to 
the Press in Tokyo that he planned to 
veto the bill in its present form. Accord- 
ing to his budget rescissions and defer- 
rals message to the Congress on the same 
day with respect to the Vietnam Era Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, he 
said: 

I urge the Congress to reconsider the ac- 
tion it has taken to date and send me in- 
stead legislation providing a straightforward 
18.2 percent cost of living increase effective 
January 1, 1975, Increased payments for our 
veterans in school are necessary. But while 
acknowledging our great debt to those who 
served during the Vietnam era, I must insist 
on a fiscally responsible bill on behalf of all 
Americans. I object to the inflationary 22.7 
percent rate increase, retroactive to Septem- 
ber 1, 1974, the direct loan program which 
the Congress had added and the extension 
of educational benefits allowing Vietnam era 
veterans to attend school for 45 months in- 
stead of the present 36 months, This extra 
entitlement goes beyond the standard for 
World War II and Korea veterans. 


You will recall that the President's 
veto message was transmitted to the 
Congress on November 26. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know who is 
advising the President on veterans’ af- 
fairs, but I can tell you he is getting 
erroneous information. He is simply mis- 
informed. In the first place, the World 
War II entitlement was not limited to 
36 months. The maximum entitlement 
for World War IT veterans was 48 months 
without restriction. Second, and much 
more important I think, the 22.7-percent 
rate increase is not inflationary. Con- 
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sider these facts. When the House first 
passed the 13.6-percent rate increase, the 
cost of living had increased 12.6 percent. 
As of October 31, according to the De- 
partment of Labor, it had increased 21.8 
percent. In other words, my arithmetic 
tells me a 22.7-percent increase now will 
just about take care of the cost-of-living 
increase since the last rate increase. I 
hardly think that can be considered in- 
flationary. I also strongly feel that all 
programs should share in the anti-infia- 
‘tion program—not just veterans. For in- 
stance, I find it hard to believe that an 
$800 million education and training bill 
for veterans is inflationary while a $1.252 
billion military assistance request for 
Vietnam is not. According to the Appro- 
priations Committee, last year former 
President Nixon asked for an appropria- 
tion of $1.126 billion for military assist- 
ance for Vietnam. The committee tells 
me this year the request is up to $1.252 
billion. I do not know how we can justify 
sending the Government of Vietnam 
$1.252 billion to “maintain freedom for 
its people,” when $800 million to help 
educate Americans who fought and died 
to assure such freedom, is inflationary. I 
simply cannot buy it. I am sure every 
Member of this body is also aware that 
the foreign aid appropriation request this 
year is about $5.2 billion. 

You will also recall the President 


signed into law the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 
1974 on August 21. That bill, which I 
strongly supported, was a 5-year $25 bil- 
lion authorization. The President ap- 
parently did not feel it was too infla- 


tionary and I agree. Nor are the national 
defense student loan program and the 
Higher Education Act; which I sup- 
ported, inflationary. , 

The point is, Mr. Speaker,.I am get- 
ting a little tired of hearing how infia- 
tionary a 22.7-percent increase is for our 
veterans for education and training pur- 
poses while the President continues to 
ask for billions of dollars for other pur- 
poses, Education is the opposite of in- 
flation. As many Members of both the 
House and Senate have said so often, 
money spent on the GI bill is the best 
investment this country can make. The 
experience of the World War If and Ko- 
rean conflict GI bills has been that for 
every dollar expended on these programs, 
at least $3 to $6 in additional tax reye- 
nues—resulting from the veterans’ 
higher earning capacity—have been re- 
turned to the Treasury. Public funds in- 
vested in education will return tenfold. 
Training our people to hold down jobs 
and become self-reliant is not inflation- 
ary. To train people to earn more and pay 
more taxes is the way to fight unemploy- 
ment and provide for balanced budgets, 
local, State and national. Education is 
good Government business—particularly 
and especially education for returning 
veterans. In other words, Mr. Speaker, 
veterans of World War It and Korea haye 
already paid an estimated hundred bil- 
lion dollars more into the Federal Treas- 
ury than they would have paid if they 
had not received GI education benefits. 
This is in addition to the increased State 
and local taxes they have paid. Yes, Con- 
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gress can be proud of its role in passing 
the original GI education bill. 

Mr. Speaker, as.my dear friend Sena- 
ter RANDOLPH pointed out to his col- 
leagues in the Senate on October 10, un- 
employment among young veterans has 
been running around 10 percent with un- 
employment rates for young minority 
veterans ranging up to 20 percent. Most 
of these young veterans tend to be the 
last hired and the first fired. If the down- 
turn in the economy continues, it will 
have tremendous impact on the already 
aggravated employment situation for our 
Vietnam-era veterans. If we do not over- 
ride this veto, many veterans will in all 
probability have to drop out of school. 
Equally important is the extension of eli- 
gibility from 36 to 45 months. Without 
this extension thousands of veterans will 
no longer be eligible to complete their 
education and many of them will go on 
the unemployment rolls. This cannot be 
tolerated. 

In his economic message of .Octo- 
ber 8, the President asked for special 
legislation “to assist citizens who are par- 
ticūlarly hurt by increases in unemploy- 
ment.” Under the President's plan of em- 
ployment assistance program would be 
triggered into action whenever the aver- 
age national unemployment rate rose to 
6 percent for 3 consecutive months. 
In that event, these program would pro- 
vide special jobless compensation and 
work opportunities in those labor market 
areas where the rate averages 642 per- 
cent for 3 consecutive months. Accord- 
ing to the President— 

These programs should be enacted immedi- 
ately, since rising unemployment indicates 
they will very likely be needed before the 
94th Congress convenes. I hepe this Con- 
gress will recognize its responsibility in this 
important area. 


I am appalled that on the one hand 
the President would oppose a 9-month 
extension for veterans to receive educa- 
tion and training allowances to complete 
their education while on the other hand, 
ask for special legislation to assist citi- 
zens who are unemployed. Does it not 
make sense to extend the eligibility period 
in order to assure these veterans a com- 
plete education, while at the same time, 
keeping them off the unemployment 
rolls? 

The. Presidents suggestion that any 
increase in veterans benefits be post- 
poned until January 1, 1975, is unbeliev- 
able. Many Vietnam veterans have been 
forced to quit school. Many are working 
part-time and veterans’ wives, with chil- 
dren, have been forced to seek unem- 
ployment while the cost of living con- 
tinues to skyrocket. 

When you vote to override, bear this 
in mind—a vote to override is a vote to 
make these benefits effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1974, the beginning of the current 
school semester. The veteran has already 
been deluded in that he believed he would 
receive an increase for the last semester. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not remind you or 
my colleagues that the Vietnam war was 
the longest war in the history of our 
country. Over 8 million young Americans 
participated in this “longest war.” It was 
never an officially declared war. It was 
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fought under the most trying and difficult 
of circumstances. It was fought in a 
muddy, nasty, tropical jungle 10,000 miles 
from home. The average age of our young 
men. in combat was 19 years. They fought 
in this far away land at a time when 
their friends back home were enjoying 
unprecedented prosperity. Their read- 
justment to society has been more dif- 
ficult than for those who returned from 
previous wars in “pomp and circum- 
stance” with the adulation of their fel- 
low countrymen. 

Mr, Speaker, I think we have waited 
far too long in enacting this legislation. 
I am not speaking today to point the 
finger at the President or any Member 
of the Congress. But the time is here. It 
is time to act and I hope this Congress 
will recognize its responsibility to our vêt- 
erans. and vote to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto, by an overwhelming vote. 

I include the following: 

OCTOBER. 21, 1974, 
Hon. GERALD. R. Forp, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Last week ID sent you 
a telegram urging you to sign the Vietnam 
Era Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1974. I have been advised that you may be 
considering a pocket veto of the legislation 
while Congress is in recess. It is my under- 
standing that the Senate is holding the leg- 
islation pending assurance from you that you 
will not pocket veto the bill. If you are op- 
posed to the increase in educational benefits, 
I hope you will send a veto message to,Con- 
gress thereby giving Congress a chance to 
override the veto. An overwhelming majority 
of the Congress feels that the bill agreed to 
by the House and Senate on October 10 is 
reasonable and is justified. 

I hope you will let the House and Senate 
know of your position on the legislation as 
soon as possible so that we will know how 
to proceed, 

Sincerely, 
Wm. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN, 
Chairman. 
Tue WEITE Houses, 
Washington, October 23, 1974. 
Hon. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 3 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: I wish to acknowl- 
edge receipt and thank you for your Octo- 
ber 21 letter to the President urging that he 
declare his position with respect to his in- 
tention to approve or disapprove the Vietnam 
Era Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1974. 

You may be assured your letter will be 
called to the President's attention without 
Gelay. It will also be shared with the appro- 
priate members of the staff. 

With kind regard, 

Sincerely, 
Max L. PRIEDERSDOR?, 
Deputy Assistant to the President. 
THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1974. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: It is my understand- 
ing that H.R. 12628, the Vietnam Era Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1974, 
has been presented to you for approval. In a 
recent message to Congress you implied a 
possible intent to veto this bill, on the 
grounds that its cost would have an inflation- 
ary effect on the economy. Mr. President, it is 
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the earnest hope of The American Legion 
that you will not veto this measure, but that 
you will give it your approval. 

In fairness to the many thousands of Viet- 
nam Era Veterans, who served their country 
honestly and faithfully during the course of 
the Vietnam war, and who are now attempt- 
ing to complete their readjustment to civil- 
jan life, H.R. 12628 merits your approval. 

We disagree with your statement that the 
measure would have an inflationary effect on 
the economy. Its additional cost during the 
current fiscal year would be approximately 
785 million dollars, That is not an excessive 
amount in a federal budget for the fiscal year 
that is currently more than 300 billion dol- 
lars. A meaningful program is not being pro- 
vided under the present terms of the Veter- 
ans Education Assistance Program. The addi- 
tional benefits included in H.R. 12628 are 
modest in the face of the current inflation- 
ary pressure affecting the economy, 

Your recent promise to 70,000 jobs for 
Vietnam veterans is a laudable goal. We be- 
lieve, however, that it is immeasurably more 
important to first consider upgrading the 
skills of these veterans, many of whom are 
underskilled and in need of an effective edu- 
cation and training program to properly 
equip them to compete in a job market in 
which employment opportunities are in- 
creasingly scarce. 

No veteran can complete his education 
with the benefits given him by the Govern- 
ment, All of them will have to supplement 
the grants with other funds, On that basis, 
the cost of the program to the Government 
cannot be considered to be inflationary. 

It is a fact, established by thorough re- 
search, accomplished 25 years after the end 
of World War II, that the total cost of the 
Education Program for WW II veterans has 
been recovered more than 100% by the U. 8. 
Treasury through the added taxes paid by 
WW II veterans, whose incomes are signifi- 
cantly higher than they would have been 
without the advantage of education and 
training under the WW II G. I. Bill. 

In the interests of simple justice for the 
Vietnam veteran, we strongly urge that you 
sign H.R. 12628. This course of action is the 
obvious intent of the American people as 
evidenced by the overwhelming and bi- 
partisan support for the measure in the Con- 
gress, and each day that goes by without 
relief multiplies the hardship of a group who, 
in our opinion, have sacrified enough. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. WAGONSELLER, 
National Commander, 


AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL COMMANDER DE- 
PLORES VETO OF GI BILL BY PRESIDENT FORD 


WASHINGTON, D.C, November 26, 1974.— 
The American Legion National Commander 
James M. Wagonseller today issued the fol- 
lowing statement in connection with the 
President's veto of the GI Bill educational 
benefits increase: 

“The American Legion is shocked and dis- 
illusioned by your veto of legislation de- 
signed to improve the lot of the younger 
veteran seeking to further his education and 
increase his potential for future service to 
America. 

“We are aware of heavy inflationary pres- 
sures for we are no more immune to them 
than any other group of Americans. However, 
we viewed this measure as an investment in 
America, both from a monetary standpoint 
and from the standpoint of developing 
America’s human resources to the fullest. 

“We have labored long and hard to help 
the younger veteran in his efforts to readjust. 
We believe America owes him a fighting 
chance. We believe his well being should take 
priority over that of draft dodgers and de- 
serters who are being given a second chance. 
‘We are duty bound to support any effort to 
override this veto.” 
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LEGIÓN NATIONAL COMMANDER DEPLORES 
THREATENED VETO OF GI BILL BY PRESIDENT 
Forp 
WASHINGTON, D.C., November 18. 1974.— 

The American Legion National Commander 

James M. Wagonseller of Lancaster, Ohio, 

today issued the following statement in con- 

nection with President Ford's message to 

Congress threatening a veto of a bill raising 

GI Bill benefits for Vietnam era veterans: 
“The American Legion is shocked and dis- 

appointed at President Ford’s threat to veto 

the long overdue legislation to improve GI 

Bill benefits for Vietnam era veterans. 

“We have labored long and hard for this 
legislation, and we believe the Congress has 
put together a GI Bill package the Vietnam 
era veteran would find it possible to live 
with. We do not agree with the President's 
assessment of the bill as inflationary. Rather, 
we know from experience that the legislation 
is an investment in the future of America— 
one the nation can count on to return many 
times its cost to the Treasury, 

“I urge the President to reconsider this 
course of action when the bill reaches his 
desk as a matter of simple justice for the 
Vietnam veteran.” 


[From the American Legion Advance, 
December 1974] 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
(By James M. Wagonseller, National 
Commander) 

Dear Mr. Preswwent;: We of The American 
Legion, representing, as we do, a cross section 
of the American people, recognize that the 
condition of the economy is of paramount 
importance to the nation. We applaud your 
efforts to restore viability to our economy, 
and the fact that you have made this goal 
your number one priority. 

Despite the seriousness of the problems 
caused by inflation, we Know you are keenly 
aware of the fact that the business of the 
nation must go on. We believe it appropriate, 
therefore, that we bring to your attention 
the following areas of tremendous concern 
to our membership. 

First, we are deeply concerned about the 
adequacy of educational and training bene- 
fits for Vietnam veterans. We cannot concur 
in an assessment of the veteran’s education 
bill recently passed by the Congress as “‘in- 
flationary” and would point out that every 
dollar spent by the nation on the education 
of veterans has been returned to the Treas- 
ury many fold in taxes paid by these veterans 
on higher incomes made possible by their 
training. We believe even more must be done 
in this area to achieve parity with programs 
for previous generations of veterans. We ask 
also that greater emphasis be placed on find- 
ing suitable employment for our younger 
veterans who constitute an inordinarily large 
proportion of our unemployed. 

Next, we urge early action to update and 
reform the veterans pension programs. Dras- 
tic revisions in income limitations and in 
provisions of the Social Security Act which 
work to decrease total benefits as a result of 
Social Security increases are much overdue. 
The recipients of these pensions, we would 
point out, are most frequently too aged or 
disabled to increase their incomes, and are 
already existing at or below the poverty level. 

Finally, we are genuinely concerned with 
the possibility of the absorption of the Vet- 
erans Administration system of medical 
care—built up so painstakingly over the 
years—into proposed National Health In- 
surance plans. We believe that any proposed 
legislation should include specific safeguards 
for the veterans medical care program admin- 
istered by the Veterans Administration. We 
hope for your support of the principle of care 
Second to none “for him who shall have borne 
the battle,” 

These, Mr. President, 


are The American 
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Legions concerns, We believe these concerns 
extend beyond our membership to include 
most of the remainder of America’s nearly 
30 million veterans and their families. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
November 29, 1974. 
Congressman Wm. J. Bryan Dorn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C.: 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
The Blinded Veterans Association considers 
it imperative that the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives override President Ford's veto on 
the Veterans Education and Rehabilitation 
Amendments Act of 1974, On behalf of the 
nation’s veterans we respectfully urge your 
assistance in enacting H.R. 12628 into law. 
CLYDE W. WAUGH, 
National President 
and Chairman of the Board. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE DIRECTORS OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
November 29, 1974. 
Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN DORN, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

The National Association of State Directors 
of Veterans Affairs is aware that veterans 
attending school and receiving Veterans Ad- 
ministration educational benefits and those 
who are entitled and may attend school at 
a future date are facing a considerable prob- 
lem in meeting the costs of every day needs 
and the cost of education. 

Both houses of Congress adopted the con- 
ference report to H.R. 12628 which carries 
amendments to existing G.I. Bill statutes 
which will improve basic and monetary bene- 
fits, and forwarded the same to the White 
House for consideration by President Ford. 

This matter has been vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The Association feels this veto will be 
detrimental to the veterans affected by this 
legislation and, therefore, request the dele- 
gation in Congress not to sustain the Presi- 
dential veto, 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK A. SCHMIDT, JR. 
President. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., 
November 27, 1974, 
Hon. Wat, JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, 
Rayburn Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The 535,000 members of VFW auxiliary 
throughout the nation strongly urge you to 
override President's veto H.R. 12628, Vet- 
erans Education Bill, These Vietnam vet- 
erans are our future. It is a slap im the face 
to deny them an education and pardon de- 
serters. We owe them an education. It will 
mean a greater America. Our over half a 
million members, their families, and friends 
urgently ask you to override this demoral- 
izing veto. 

Mrs. Berry BUTLER, 
National President, VFW Auciliary, 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars, 
Washington, D.C., November 26, 1974. 
Hon. W, J. BRYAN Dorn, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The membership 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars is deeply 
saddened that the President has vetoed the 
comprehensive Vietnam-era Veterans Educa- 
tion Act (H.R. 12628). 

You will recall that in an effort to reach 
a compromise, the Congress trimmed a num- 
ber of provisions in this bill. 

Rather than inflationary, this legislation 
is a sound investment in the future of Amer- 
ica, Any further postponement of the long 
overdue and badly-needed increases and im- 
provements proposed in this bill will be 
tragic for millions of Vietnam veterans, 
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These veterans have already made one sac- 
rifice in the national interest by their serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces during a very trying 
period of American history. We should not 
call upon them to make a second sacrifice 
at the expense of their future in the battle 
against inflation. 

I can assure you that the more than 1.8 
million members of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and its more than 500,000 mem- 
bers of the Ladies Auxiliary are in total 
agreement that the veto of this Veterans 
Education Bill must be promptiy overridden 
by the Congress. 

You are strongly urged to work and vote 
to override the veto when the bill is taken 
up upon your return to the Congress follow- 
ing the Thanksgiving recess, 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Joun J. STANG, 
Commander-in-Chie}. 


—_— 


V.F.W. BLASTS Presipenr on GI BILL VETO 


WasHINGTON, D.C, November 26, 1974.— 
“President Ford’s veto of the GI Bill educa- 
tional assistance increases for the Vietnam 
veteran attending school shows a complete 
lack of understanding of the return that 
his investment will bring to the country in 
the future,” said John J. Stang, National 
Commander-in-Chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the U.S. 

“By vetoing this bill, the President has 
shown that he is either insensitive to the 
needs of the veteran or receiving terribly 
bad advice from his aides-advice which flys 
in the face of facts and economics. 

“It is clear that the government will bene- 
fit in the return of income taxes alone. The 
Bureau of the Census shows that a college 
graduate can be expected to earn about a 
quarter of a million dollars more than a 
high school graduate. In addition, keeping 
these men in school and attracting new 
students by increasing their tuition pay- 
ments will keep them out of the lines at the 
unemployment compensation windows where 
money is given away without any hope of 
repayment,” Stang said. 

“The Vietnam veteran is suffering from a 
poorly applied cure for an ill he will be able 
to help through his increased knowledge from 
attending college, greater employability in 
the future and income taxes he will pay. 
The President, citing the cost of this edu- 
cational increase as inflationary, merely does 
a disservice to those who performed a sery- 
ice for their country when called upon to 
fight,” Stand said. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
November 27, 1974. 

Hon, WM. JENNINGS Bryan DORN, 

Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHARMAN Dorn: The membership of 
the Disabled American Veterans is profoundly 
shocked and saddened by President Ford’s 
decision to veto H.R. 12628, the Vietnam Era 
ppt Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1974. 

The benefits embraced in H.R, 12628 are 
desperately needed to enable our young war 
veterans to meet today’s high cost of educa- 
tion and the ever-increasing cost of living. 

Thousands of these young men and wom- 
en, who served their country in the long- 
est and most thankless war in our Nation’s 
history, are being denied the educational 
assistance they need and so richly deserve. 

We view the President's action with a deep 
sense of regret; and urge you, on behalf of 
the 450,000 members of the DAV, to exercise 
your leadership skills in every way possible 
to persuade your House colleagues to over- 
ride the veto of H.R. 12628 at the earliest 
practicable moment, 
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Your leadership role in this vital en- 
deavor is deeply appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. HUBER, 
National Director of Legislation. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1974. 

Representatiye WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 

Dorn, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE Dorn: It is my 
understanding that the bill to increase the 
benefits of the G.I, was vetoed by President 
Ford and will come up for a yeto-override 
vyote in the House on the 3rd of December. 
This bill is of great importance to me as I 
plan to obtain my four-year degree in Ac- 
counting. 

Iam married, have two children and the 
college I plan to attend is thirty-five miles 
from my residence. The tuition is $183.00 
per quarter plus books and supplies. The 
present bill allows $316.00 per month in 
benefits. Welfare allows a family of four 
$316.00 plus food stamps just to live. How 
can we attend school, pay tuition, buy books 
and feed and clothe our families on $316.00 
a month? The price of food keeps increasing 
and gas is quite expensive, too. I don’t know 
how long it has been since the last increase 
in G.I. benefits. I do know that the price 
level index. has increased far more than the 
increase in benefits called for in the new 
bill, 

I don’t want to go on the job market with 
a two-year degree. With one more year of 
school I will have a B.A. degree and the 
job market will be better for me. In fact, 
I will probably be hired off the campus be- 
fore I graduate. 

I look at myself and things don't seem too 
bad, but what of all the Vietnam veterans 
that are just. starting in school and have to 
look forward to three to four years of in- 
creasing prices and no increase in benefits. 
The World War IT veterans had a better deal 
than we have right now. 

I beg you to persuade everyone of your 
constituents to vote to override the veto. 
With the recession deepening, we have to 
keep all the money we can in circulation, 
The bill as it now stands has merit and all 
of the veterans who served our country de- 
serve a better break than those who de- 
serted and refused to be drafted. 

Your help in getting this veto over-ridden 
would be much appreciated, 

RAYMOND C. BOUDEN., 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. TEAGUE), the vice chairman of the 
committee for 14 years and chairman of 
the full Committee on House Veterans’ 
Affairs, who has served so long and so 
faithfully not only the country, but our 
veterans. I can truthfully say today that 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
is known throughout this Nation as Mr. 
Veteran. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that all Members know that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina will not be 
with us in the next Congress. Since the 
gentleman and I came to Congress we 
have worked together on veterans’ af- 
fairs. I wish that I was as eloquent as 
he is and could say things about him as 
he has said about me. The gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Dorn) has 
been a great Member of Congress and a 
great friend and we will miss him in the 
next Congress. 

Mr. DORN. Well, Mr. Speaker, I am 
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deeply grateful to my colleagues: and I 
assure them it has been a great honor 
and a pleasure, a very distinct honor to 
have. served in Congress, not only in 
Congress, but particularly with the Mem- 
bers dedicated and devoted to this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague, 
the chairman of the subcommittee (Mr. 
HeEtsTosk1), who has worked so long on 
this bill and who has stood by us faith- 
fully to finally reach the point we are 
today. I yield the gentleman such time 
as he may consume, 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. Speaker, these eloquent remarks 
are very well taken by our colleagues in 
Congress, I am certain of that. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation ever passed by 
Congress. was the original GI bill. 
Through our legislative efforts, we began, 
for the first time, to compensate those 
who defended our country by affording 
them the opportunity to seek out a more 
meaningful and rewarding life for them- 
selves and compensating them for time 
lost in educational programs which were 
interrupted as a result of entry into the 
service of their country. The original 
GI bill ranks as one of the most far- 
reaching and beneficial pieces of legisla- 
tion ever passed by Congress, and mil- 
lions of Americans have reaped benefits 
from the GI bill. 

Today however we are confronted with 
a very important decision. We must de- 
cide whether or not to override the Presi- 
dent's veto of H.R. 12628. Today we have 
the opportunity to fulfill the promises 
we have made to thousands of veterans 
throughout the Nation and attempt— 
through a successful veto override—to 
secure for them meaningful and realistic 
education and training benefits. 

Permit me to refiect briefly on the 
success of our GI education and train- 
ing program. According to the Veterans’ 
Administration, in October of 1974 en- 
rollments in the program totaled 1.5 mil- 
lion. This represents a nine percent in- 
crease over October of the previous year 
and a 21 percent gain over October 1972. 
Furthermore, November enrollments 
should top October’s, if the normal pat- 
tern of peak enrollments during Noveni- 
ber and April holds true this year. Among 
the October trainees were 921,000 vet- 
erans and servicemen who studied at the 
college level, and another 565,000 train- 
ees who were enrolled in below-college- 
level schools or on-job training. 

Training has increased each year since 
June 1966 when the current GI bill went 
into effect. A record enrollment of 2.4 
million was reached in fiscal year 1974. 
It was 2.1 million the year before. A to- 
tal of 5.2 million veterans—or 53.2 per- 
cent of those eligible—received benefits 
under the current GI bill. This compares 
with 2.4 million or 50.5 percent of the 
eligibles under the Korean conflict bill 
and 7.8 million or 47.4 percent of the 
eligibles, under the original GI bill. 

According to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, more than 500,000 Vietnam-era 
veterans who dropped out of high school 
to enter military service have used the 
bill for “catch up” training. About 580,- 
000 veterans with less than 4 years of 
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high school have used some form of the 
GI bill since 1966. Of these 202,000 have 
qualified for “free entitlement” by tak- 
ing high school level refresher or defi- 
ciency courses necessary to qualify them 
for higher education. The balance have 
taken some form of vocational training. 

The Administrator attributes the in- 
creasing popularity of the GI bill among 
the educationally disadvantaged to two 
programs especially designed for them 
by Congress. One is a special VA out- 
reach effort to veterans with less than 4 
years of high school which calls for VA 
counselors to make repeated contacts in 
an effort to interest them in training. 
The other is a measure which provides 
needed high school level training with- 
out such training being charged to a vet- 
eran’s entitlement. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress can. take a 
great deal of pride in the dynamic role 
it has played in the progress,that has 
been made. Hence, it becomes even more 
imperative that we continue our efforts 
to see that each veteran is given the 
chance to realize his potential and is 
provided with the opportunity to attain 
all of his educational goals. 

The bill before us today, H.R. 12628, 
will help our veterans reach their goals 
and continue our proud tradition of en- 
abling our veterans to carve out more 
meaningful lives for themselves. I am 
sorry to say that unless we enact H.R. 
12628, which will increase the monthly 
rate of assistance and provide other 
benefits as well, many veterans now en- 
rolled in school will have to drop out, 
and thousands of others may never have 


the opportunity to go to school as they 
will have to work full time in order to 
provide for their families. 

As our distinguished chairman pointed 
out earlier, the bill before us today has 
quite a legislative history. The House 
and Senate conferees first agreed on a 


compromise measure in August—6 
months after the House first passed the 
bill, in February. I might add that the 
measure came out of the subcommittee 
on education and training after exten- 
sive hearings in October of 1973. The 
Educational Testing Service of Princeton 
made a study of veterans’ educational 
needs. Congress appropriated $1 million 
for this purpose. The study supports the 
elements of this bill and conference re- 
port, Although I supported the confer- 
ence report, I must say that I was not 
totally happy with it. Deleted from the 
conference report was a major provision 
included in the original Senate bill, which 
would have provided a separate tuition 
allowance. I fully supported this meas- 
ure and felt that it also should have been 
included in the conference report. Fur- 
thermore, much to my disappointment, 
the student loan program was reduced 
from $2,000 per school year to $1,000 per 
school. year. 

The compromise measure, by eliminat- 
ing the tuition provision, by reducing 
the authorized loan program in half, 
and by other amendments, reduced the 
Senate-passed bill by almost $527 mil- 
lion to a fiscal year 1975 cost and outlay 
of $973 million. We had understood that 
the President would favorably consider 
the compromise bill; however, when he 
addressed the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
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at their national convention a few days 
after the conference report had been 
filed, he indicated he would veto the bill 
unless further cuts were made. 

Even though some of us objected to 
further reduction in benefits provided in 
the compromise agreement, a majority 
of the House and Senate agreed to fur- 
ther reductions, and the House and Sen- 
ate unanimously approved the second 
conference report on October 10. Under 
this measure, which is the bill now before 
us, most veterans would receive a 22.7 
percent monthly rate increase in educa- 
tional and training allowances; the ex- 
tension of eligibility from 36 to 45 
months would be limited to those veter- 
ans in pursuit of a standard undergrad- 
uate degree, and the student loan pro- 
gram was further reduced from $1,000 
to $600 per school year. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be grossly un- 
fair to our Vietnam veterans to provide 
a penny less than that called for in the 
bill now before the House. We have com- 
promised enough—in fact, too much as 
far as I am personally concerned. As 
chairman of the Education and Training 
Subcommittee, I supported the tuition 
supplement provision, the full $2,000 stu- 
dent loan program, and I opposed lim- 
iting the additional 9-month eligibility 
to only those in pursuit of a program of 
education leading to a standard under- 
graduate college degree. I am hopeful we 
can correct these deficiencies during the 
next Congress. 

I regret that the President has felt it 
necessary to veto this bill. I feel his pres- 
ent position is inconsistent with his rec- 
ord. Let me point out the House action on 
the last rate increase. Do we ask the 
veteran to suspend his education by pro- 
viding benefits less than that which will 
keep him in college? Costs have risen 
tremendously. His action is totally un- 
justified. The President is in error when 
he says this bill “provides benefits that 
ar» greater than those granted to World 
War II and Korean veterans.” Those 
knowledgeable in veterans’ affairs know 
better. 

Finally Mr. Speaker, it is a travesty to 
say this bill is inflationary. The bill 
would provide a 22.7-percent increase in 
the existing rate. According to the Con- 
sumer Price Index, as of October 31, 1974, 
the cost of living has risen 21.9 percent 
since the last education increase in Sep- 
tember 1972. With the present rate of 
inflation, the November figures should 
show the cost of living to be about what 
we haye provided in this bill, or maybe 
a little higher. The difference in what 
the President has proposed and the 
amount included in this bill amounts 
to a few pennies per day for each vet- 
eran, and it is clear that we are merely 
keeping up with the present rate of in- 
flation with the increase included in this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, I want to 
compliment our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from South Carolina, for 
his fine remarks and leadership during 
the past several months. I also want to 
pay tribute to my subcommittee mem- 
bers, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
TEAGUE; the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Epwarps; the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. DANIELSON; the gentlewoman 
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from Connecticut, Mrs. Grasso; the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. WoLFF; the 
gentleman from. Georgia, Mr. BRINK- 
LEY; the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Witson; the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts, Mrs. HECKLER; the gentleman 
from Minnesota, Mr. Zwacu; the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. WYLIE; the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, Mr. Marazirr; the 
gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. AB- 
pnor; the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
Huser, and the gentleman from New 
York, Mr, Wars, for their efforts and 
work in arriving at the compromise bill 
before us today. All have worked hard 
to reach agreement on the GI education 
bill amendments. 

Mr, Speaker, in conclusion, I respect- 
fully urge every Member of the House to 
join me today in voting to override the 
President’s veto of H.R. 12628. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, HELSTOSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tileman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from New 
Jersey. He and I started hearings in 
Newark, N.J., over 2 years ago in respect 
to the plight of the Vietnam veterans. I 
want to associate myself with the gen- 
tleman’s remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
legislation. In so doing, I urge my col- 
leagues to, once again, exercise our strong 
legislative weapon, our power to override 
a Presidential veto. 

Twice in the past 2 weeks, this body 
has reaffirmed its support of significant 
legisletion—the Rehabilitation Act and 
the Freedom of Information Act. This 
legislation is no less significant. Today 
we must vote to repay a debt incurred by 
this country during the Vietnam war, We 
must vote to increase educational bene- 
fits to our Vietnam-era veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has stated 
that this bill is inflationary. Bowing to 
domestic economic pressures, the Con- 
gress reduced the size of the loan pro- 
gram and limited the extension of bene- 
fits. 

I can think of little that would de- 
press our economy more than increased 
unemployment among our young veter- 
ans. Already the rate of unemployment 
among veterans ages 20 to 24 is signifi- 
cantly above that for nonveterans, 11.7 
percent for the month of October com- 
pared to 8.2 percent for nonveterans of 
the same age. This bill will help our 
veterans get the education, get the train- 
ing, that will enable them to leave the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

As the chairman of the Special Vet- 
erans Opportunity Committee of the 
National League of Cities/U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, I made a detailed study 
of what our young veterans need. As a 
veteran myself, who got his education 
under the GI bill after World War II, I 
know what I received and I know what 
veterans will receive under this bill and 
I take issue with the President, who, in 
his veto message, says this bill provides 
benefits “that are greater than those 
granted to World War II veterans.” Mr. 
Speaker, after World War II, the GI bill 
paid all tuition, books and supplies up 
to $500. That sum covered full tuition at 
all public colleges and 89 percent of the 
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private schools in the Nation. Under the 
GI bill after World War II, a vet could 
go to Harvard, where tuition at that time 
was $600, graduating in 36 months and 
using the balance of his 48-month en- 
titlement to make up the difference be- 
tween the $500 a year benefit payment 
and $600 tuition fee. Today, tuition alone 
at Harvard is $3,300 a year. I would like 
to ask the President how far he thinks 
$270 a month will go at Harvard today? 
No matter how you stretch it—it will not 
come close to covering even tuition costs. 

So, I do.not pretend that this bill meets 
all the urgent needs of our Vietnam vet- 
erans. It does not. One of its most im- 
portant provisions—the so-called tuition 
equalizer to minimize disparities in tui- 
tion from State to State and college to 
college around the country—was deleted 
from the bill in conference. But it does 
make a start—it is a beginning. And, 
more than that, it is needed immediately. 

I want to take just a minute to read 
an excerpt from a letter I received re- 
cently from a Vietnam veteran from my 
congressional district. He make most co- 
gently the point I wish to make today. 
This young man writes: 

Many thousands of us went (to Vietnam), 
we fought, and returned home. Home, not as 
heroes, but as villains to thousands of Amer- 
icans, We are now attempting to return to 
the mainstream of American life, but are 
thwarted, so it seems, in every direction we 
turn ... this legislation to increase G.I. Bill 
benefits would go a long way towards help- 
ing ease the transition back into the main- 
stream. We need this increase! I need it! 
I cannot support a wife and three children 
with the present payments and be expected 
to attend college full time, as well as hold 
a. part-time job. This money does not last 
long into the month. We need a sizeable... 
increase in benefits just to give us a fighting 
chance. Many veterans have returned to col- 
lege. Many more of us will be starting soon. 
This increase is needed now; enough time 
has been wasted! 


Our Vietnam veterans have paid their 
dues to this country. We cannot ask them 
to continue paying. It is time we started 
making good on our promises and clear 
the accounts with our veterans by passing 
this bill. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. The gentleman has 
been recognized for his efforts by veter- 
ans organizations. I want to compliment 
him also. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT), the minority 
leader of the committee. I might say 
that no veterans’ education benefit bill 
has ever passed this House other than 
unanimously. There has never been a 
vote cast against it, certainly not in the 
last few years. The same has been true 
on the committee. The leadership of the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
has contributed to that of the unani- 
mous feeling among the Members of this 
House. The gentleman is a very distin- 
guished, devoted, dedicated Member. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time to me. 
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Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend my friend and col- 
league from South Carolina, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, for his outstanding leadership, not 
only on the measure before the House 
but on all veterans’ legislation. The gen- 
tleman has always placed the welfare of 
the Nation’s veterans above partisan 
considerations. As he nears the end of a 
distinguished career of public service 
which includes 26 years as a Member of 
this House of Representatives, I can only 
say, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for a job 
well done. Your leadership and wise 
counsel will be sorely missed. 

Now, with respect to the bill before 
the House, let me say at the outset that 
I will vote to override the President’s 
veto of H.R. 12628, the Vietnam-Era Vet- 
erans Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1974. 

I am not happy that I find myself in 
disagreement with the Presidert’s action, 
but simple equity and good conscience 
compels me to recognize the strong case 
that has been made for the long overdue 
increase in veterans’ educational bene- 
fits authorized by this measure. The over- 
whelming body of public support for the 
bill convinces me that its approval is in 
the best interests of the Nation and the 
veterans it is designed to assist. 

I share the President’s strong commit- 
ment to the elimination of excessive 
Government spending and support his 
continuing efforts to bring runaway in- 
fiation under control. I must hasten to 
add, however, that this bill does not, in 
my judgment, contribute to inflation. 
Rather, it reflects our effort to keep pay- 
ments to veterans in school abreast of 
the spiraling costs of living. The cost of 
living, as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index, was pegged at 125.7 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1972, the date of the most re- 
cent increase in monthly educational al- 
lowances for veterans. On October 31, 
1974, more than a month ago, the Con- 
sumer Price Index was 153.2. According 
to the computation of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, this represents a percent- 
age increase in the Index of 21.9 percent. 
The vetoed bill, Mr. Speaker, authorizes 
@ 22.7 percent increase in educational 
allowances, In other words, we have au- 
thorized a- 22.7 percent increase in 
monthly payments to permit veterans in 
school to cope with a 21.9 percent in- 
crease in the cost of living. It is difficult 
to view this responsible measure as con- 
tributing to inflation. 

President Ford, of course, inherited a 
budget in which the grand total of $365 
million was earmarked for proposed vet- 
erans benefit legislation. This was hardly 
enough to finance the 13.6 percent in- 
crease in educational allowances first 
passed by this body last. February, let 
alone the added cost of other needed ad- 
justments in the field of veterans’ affairs. 
Though this budget figure was unreal- 
istic, the President is committed to it. 
Now, in vetoing this bill, he has left to 
the Congress the task of setting priorities 
in spending. 
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I, for one, Mr. Speaker, am willing to 
accept the responsibility the President 
has given us and will vote to override. I 
cannot agree’ that the increases author- 
ized by this bill are excessive. On Novem- 
ber 19, 1973, just over a year ago, when 
our committee asked for the adminis- 
tration’s views on the 13.6 percent in- 
crease, Administrator Johnson said, 

In summary, the Veterans’ Administration 
opposes the proposed 13.6 percent across-the- 
board increase in rates, but favors instead a 
more reasonable 8 percent increase. 


Even at that time, Mr. Speaker, the 
cost of living had risen almost ‘10 percent 
since the last adjustment in educational 
allowances. 

The important fact here, Mr. Speaker, 
is that we have deferred and delayed and 
procrastinated for more than a year, 
much of it occasioned by our efforts to 
accommodate the administration, while 
the administration’s acceptable increase 
has risen from 8 to 18.2 percent and 
the bill has increased from 13.6 percent 
to 22.7 percent. The costs of the percent- 
age increases range from $200 million to 
$712.3 million. Pick any figure in be- 
tween, and it could represent the amount 
that was saved by our inaction. We have 
already, unwittingly or involuntarily, 
saved more than the cost differential be- 
tween the President’s acceptable 18.2 
percent increase and the bill’s 22.7 per- 
cent increase by our failure to agree on 
the level of benefits at an earlier date. 

Mr. Speaker, the veto message sounds 
an ominous note in suggesting that the 
direct student loan program authorized 
by this bill is objectionable in part be- 
cause the loans would not be dispensed 
through the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has acquired 30 years of ex- 
perience in administering an education 
program and a housing loan program for 
veterans. During that period, repeated 
efforts have been made to transfer these 
programs to other agencies. Repeatedly, 
these efforts have been rejected by the 
Congress. It has been the frequently ex- 
pressed philosophy of the Congress that 
the benefits granted by a grateful Nation 
to its veterans can best be administered 
through a single independent agency. 
This measure continues to recognize that 
philosophy. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said on 
the subject of whether benefits to Viet- 
nam-era veterans are greater or lesser 
than those educational benefits that 
were available to World War II and Ko- 
rean-conflict veterans. To use an old 
cliche—it is like comparing apples with 
oranges. So that Members may form 
their own opinion on this subject, I am 
including with my remarks a detailed 
comparison of the provisions of the three 
GI bills. 

Mr. Speaker, the House approved the 
conference report that represents the 
substance of the vetoed bill on October 
10. At that time, I said: 

The enactment of legislation to provide 
sorely needed increases in monthly educa- 
tional allowances is already long overdue. 

Now, almost 2 months later, veterans 
on campus are still existing on inade- 
quate payments. Let us delay no longer. 
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World War tl Korean conflict 


Public Law 346, 78th Congress. 


1, Basic law 
- June iE 1974. 


2. Effective date... 
3. Basic service period... 
4. Service requirement: 
(a) Veteran, mir mamun unless released for 90 days 
œ) Ka imona 
. Basic entitiement 


Not eligible. 


. Maximum basic entitiement._._.._......-..---.- 48 mo__.... 


. Tutorial assistance 
. A_predischarge education program (servicemen 
free entitlement). 


. Educationally disadvantaged (veterans free entitle- No free entitlement... j Se 


ment). 


. Commencement time limit. ....-.....--.-..-.- - 4 yr after release... ase . 3 yr after release. 
« Period of eligibilit hc RE PES E SS AEE TS 


. Allowance (see table for complete chart): 
$50—1944, 65—1946, 75—1948__.._._._._... $10. 


(a) Basic assistance—full-time school 
(b) Tuition, fees, books, and supplies... Actual up to $500 for ordinary school year_... No.. 
(c) Statutory ceiling —allowance plus earnings Aug. 8, 
(monthly). i dependents, Apr. 1, 1948—$210 if no 
ndents, $270 if one dependent, $290 
if or more dependents. 
_....- Provided on request. 
Before commencement cut-off 1 optional 
change to different field other changes with 
counseling. r 
Bon A Parana Jass 22, 1944 not permitted June Not permitted 


. Vocational counseling. . > Nee A 
. Changes of program permitted... - 


. Avocational and recreational courses. __ 


. Approval limitations: 
(a) Period of operations n 
exceptions. 


(b) Non-vet enrollment requirement (private- None....2-..... 


nonaccredited), f 3 p 
None June 22, 1944 stated in Public Law 679, Stated in law 
79th Congress August 8, 1946. 
. Elementary and high school; 
(a) Entitlement charge 
(b) Full time. 


. Yes.. 


c) Maximum absence per year. _........... 30.d-. 
Ste sid Z Added Sept. 1, T947 
(a) Type progra 


i Institutional-on-farm_ 
(b) Basic allowance—no dependents - $67.50 


Tuition, fees, books, Actual up to $500 for ordinary school year. - 
Same as 12c 
None—(reduced only as required by statutory Yes— ye 4 mo. interval 
ceilin, 
200 oe instruction, 100 hr on-farm .....do_..-.---..--...-.- 


instruction per year plus fulltime on-farm. 
- Not permitted.. 


dy Statutory ceiling... 
e) Statutory reduction in i allowance 


(H) Full time... 2. 


R Part time... 
) Farm control... 


<i). Maximum absences 
. Job training: 
(a) Basic allowance—No dependents... 


Yes (usually limited to $100). 
- Same as 12¢._. “nets 
None (reduced s req 
statutory ceiling). 
36 hr. per Week... 
. 30 per year. 


c) Statutory ceiling..... 


o Cost of tools payment. 
d) Statutory. reductions 


9 Full time 
f). Maximum absences... 


. Flight: 
a) Basic subsistence allowance... 
b) Tuition and fees__....-...-.-. - 


-....- Same as institiitional 
charge at rate of 1 day for each $2.10, paid. of 1 day for each $1.2: 
Cc) Private pilot's course allowed 
. Correspondence: 
(a) Payment. _-2. 2-22-20... : Cost up to $500 


(b) Entitlement charge... -eorna 34 elapsed time. 


. College Level: 
(a) Full time 


(b) Statutory ceiling... ..._- LE eR Yes—same as 12. above 
(c) Absences permitted 
(d) Tuition, fees, books and supplies... 


12 semester hours. 


-- Limited to cost not to exceed $500 per 
ear unless veteran elected to have addi- 
ional paid with a charge of 1 day for each 

additional $2.10 paid. 

(e) Prepay No. 

. Other institutional: 

(a) Full time 
effective Oct. 1, 1950, 30 hr of attendance 
required in shop practice courses, 

(b) Statutory ceiling... . Yes—same as 12c es 

(c) Absences permitted - 30 days a year__ 30 days a year__ 

Cd) Tuition, fees, books and supplies... __. Limited to cost not to exceed $500 for ordinary Not paid 
school year unless veteran elected to have 
additional paid with an additional charge of 

k 1 day for each $2.10 paid. 

. Foreign: 


4 f. All school levels 
b) Payments. _ .. - Same as for U.S.. 


practice courses. 


Institutions of higher learning 


— Law 550, 82d Congress_......_. 
1952 


13% times active duty time.......-.._... 


946—$175 if no eo $200 Job training ‘only O a 2S 8 


None June 22, 1944, 1 yr August 24, 1949 with . 2 yr, with exceptions.....................-- 


E SET ene P 15 poretz isiin 15 percent. 


_ 25 clock hours net of instruction......-....-. 


E RETAILS 9 AIS Same as for U.S.._..-- 22-222... 


Post Korean 


E Public Law 358, 89th Congress, 


June 1,1 
Feb. 1, 1955-open ended. 


Do. 

- 14 times active duty time (18 mo that satisfy 
active duty requirement earns 36 mo entitle- 
men 

36 mo plus time to complete high school or to 
complete required refresher, remedial or 
deficiency courses. 

--- $50 a mo, $450 maximum. 

- Regular benefits to complete high school or to 
complete required refresher, remedial or 
deticiency course. 

- Regular benefits for courses to complete high 
school or the equivalent or to complete 
required refresher, remedial or deficiency 
courses. 

Not specified. 


a ES BA S ee IF 


$100—June 1, 1966, $130—Oct. 1, 1967, 
Ras Feb. 1, 1970, $220—Oct, 1 1972, 


inoa 


. Same. 
1 optional—additionals with VA counseling: 


Not permitted. 


2 yr, with exceptions, 


Stated in taw, 


No. 
25 clock hours net of instruction or 4 units per 
yest. 


"Tt Farm cooperative. 


$105—Oct. 1, 1967; $141—Feb. 1, 1970; $177— 
Oct. 1, 1972, 
Do. 
Do. 

. 12 hr instruction per week effective October 1, 


1967, 10 ff — per week effective 
October 24,1 


-ss 34 timeand 1 Prii 


ws Not required | must be engaged in agricultural 
employment), 
- 30 per year. 


- $80—October 1, 1967, $108—February 1, 1970, 
$168—October 1, 1972. 
0, 
None. 
- Yes at 6 mo. intervals. 


--- 30 hr: 
. 30 per year—Oct. 1, 1967, no limit if 120 hr. 
work per mo, effective Feb, 1, 1970, 


None. 


_... Yes—up to 100 percent with entitlement 75 pa with a be of of entitlement atrate 90 percent with entitlement charge at rate of 1 


mo. for payment equal to rates shown in'9(a). 


Yes, if itis to be followed pp aai course. No. 


Cost effective June 1, 1966 90 percent if 
enrolled after Dec. 31, 1972. 

14 elapsed time—June 1, 1966—1 mo. for each 
payment equal to rates shown in 12 
effective Oct. 1, 1967, 


. 14 semester hours or 12 semester hours if 
considered full time by school. 
None. 
- Not limited. 
Not paid. 


Yes—Effective Nov. 1, 1972, 


per week effective June 22, 1944, 25 hr netinstruction, 30 hr attendance in shop 25 hr net of instruction, 30 hr of attendance 


in shop practice courses, 


- 30 days a year, 
Not paid. 


Institutions of higher learning. 


TEN pa Same as for U.S, 
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World War II rates* 


Public Law 268, 
toed January 1, 


Public Law 346 


Type: Dependency status 
78C June 22, 1944 


Institutional: 


tach additional 
Correspondence.. 


Flight 


1 day for each $2.10 paid. 


Cooperative: 
N 


*Does not include tuition, fees, books, supplies and. equipment paid a: to school up to 
$500 for ordinary school year. (If ‘veteran elected ns ame excess charges paid by 


ment was charged 1 day for each additional $2.10 p. 
1 Effective Aug. 
$200 for dependents, 


2Statutory ceiling increased to $210 for no dependents, $270 for 1 dependent and $290 for 2 


or more dependents. 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE). 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I expect 
to vote to override the President’s veto 
of the Veterans’ Education. and Reha- 
bilitation Amendments of 1974, H.R. 
12628, and I urge my colleagues in the 
House to follow a similar course. 

The House passed this legislation on 
February 19. Because of controversy sur- 
rounding the legislation, veterans in 
training have gone through the year of 
1974 without an increase in allowances, 
even though the change in the cost-of- 
living index has now exceeded 20 per- 
cent since the last increase. 

Throughout consideration of this leg- 
islation, we have tried to be mindful of 
the position of the administration, par- 
ticularly its opposition to certain fea- 
tures such as the tuition supplement plan 
which would cost over one-half billion 
dollars a year. That feature has been 
removed from the legislation. 

The administration opposed the ex- 
tension of training time from 36 to 45 
months, and we have curtailed that ex- 
tension by limiting the increased time 
to the pursuit of an undergraduate de- 
gree. 

The loan program has been scaled 
down from $2,000 per year, which orig- 
inally passed the Senate, to $600, and 
the loan will only be available to those 
individuals who cannot obtain a loan un- 
der the programs administered by HEW. 

The administration objected to the 
method of funding the loan program, and 
we altered that to accommodate the ad- 
ministration’s views. 

In making these changes, we have cut 
the cost of the bill as it passed the Senate 
by more than one-half billion dollars. We 
have refused, however, to alter the fun- 
damental purpose of the bill; that is, 
provisions which will give the veteran go- 
ing to school a raise commensurate with 


Established chargo e with accelerated entitlement charge of 75 percent of charges 
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Korean conflict 


Public Law 550, 82C 


Public Law 512 
80C August 20, 1952 


itl 
Pale . 


Public Law 358, 
89C June 1, 1966 
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Post Korean conflict 


Public Law 77, Public Law 219, 


Public Law 540, 
90C October 1, 91C February 1, 
1967 1970 


eee 1, 


k Non 4 $8. 
Established charges oro to Jan. 1, jaya. ELp atter Dec. 31, 1972—90 


with entitlement 
charge of 1 day for 
each $1.25, 


Job rates plus pro-rata part of additional for institutional es 
training. 


d.) 
8, 1946, Statutory ceiling of $175 a in ASA plus earnings if no dependents and 


VA his entitle- trainee and journeyman wage). 
* Statuto 
kReduce at 6-mo intervals. 


farm cooperative. 
TA 


dded effective Sept. 1, 1947. 


changes in the cost-of-living index. This 
legislation should have been signed into 
law at the beginning of the fall term. It 
was held up because of the threat of a 
pocket veto, and I can think of no reason 
why it should be held up any longer. It 
borders on the ridiculous for the admin- 
istration to be urging the Congress to 
extend unemployment insurance, adopt 
various other kinds of make work pro- 
grams to provide employment for the un- 
employed, and at the same time refuse 
an adequate education and training al- 
lowance for young veterans attending 
school and attempting to prepare them- 
selves to enter the job market. It is well 
known that the rate of unemployment 
among young persons, particularly mi- 
nority groups, is much higher than the 
average levels of unemployment among 
older employees. For my part, I much 
prefer to keep a veteran in school than 
to spend money on keeping him standing 
in the unemployment compensation line. 

It may be that the administration is" 
seeking to establish some sort of record 
of frugality in an effort to place the 
blame on the Congress for inflationary 
trends, and I certainly do not propose to 
establish administration political strat- 
egy, but Vietnam veterans are entitled 
to raises at least sufficient to keep up 
with cost-of-living changes. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as she may consume to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs, 
HECKLER), a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Veterans’ Education. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Veterans’ Education Subcom- 
mittee, and as one of the principal au- 
thors of H.R. 12628, I rise to urge the 
House to override the President’s veto 
of this legislation. 

The arguments in favor of increasing 
and expanding veteran education bene- 
fits, which moved the House to pass this 


percent of charges. 


90 percent of charges with entitlement charge of 1 mo for 
payment of amount equal to full-time po dependent rate, 


‘Subject to reduction based. on statutory ceiling and wage differential (difference between 
ceiling of $310. on allowance plus earnings-—allowance reduced at 4 mo intervals. 


© World War iI and Korean conflict provided institutional on-farm; post Korean conflict provides 


bill earlier in the session, are now so 
compelling that an override is warranted. 

The fundamental purpose of this bill 
is to provide veterans of the Vietnam era 
with education benefits on a par with 
those provided veterans of other con- 
flicts. In drafting this legislation, we have 
taken careful measure of the increased 
cost of postsecondary education, as well 
as the constant upward spiral in the cost 
of living, which affects students as deeply 
as anyone else. 

The President contends that an 18-per- 
cent increase would keep pace with in- 
flation. The fact is that 15 percent was 
appropriate over a year ago, when I first 
proposed such an increase in the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee markup, in October 
of 1973. Since then, we have experienced 
inflation at a rate of about 1 percent a 
month, therefore pushing education 
costs higher than even the 23 percent 
provided in this bill. Should this rate of 
inflation continue, it will eat very quick- 
ly into the real impact of this increase. 

In addition, we have created a new 
tuition loan program, so that veteran 
students in high-tuition States will have 
an additional source of assistance in pay- 
ing their school bills. The new loan pro- 
gram is our response to the inescapable 
fact that even monthly subsistence pay- 
ments under the existing program do not 
meet the cost of attending many State- 
supported schools, such as the State 
University of New York where the aver- 
age in-State tuition is now over $900, 
and at the University of Vermont, where 
tuition is more than $1,000. In the 
months ahead, more and more schools 
will, as they have announced, increase 
tuition and other charges to the point 
where a veteran, even with his monthly 
checks, will not be able to attend. The 
loan program will allow some students to 
exercise greater freedom of choice in 
selecting their school. 

We have also provided for an addi- 
tional 9 months.of benefits, because we 
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found that a significant number of Viet- 
nam-era veterans were finding it neces- 
sary to work part time to get through 
school. This necessarily stretches out the 
time needed to finish one’s baccalaureate 
program. I know of. many veterans who 
have used up their existing benefits, yet 
have not finished school because of work 
requirements. Without these additional 
9 months of benefits, they will have to 
leave school. This would be a tragedy. 

Mr. Speaker, we on the committee have 
faced the hard reality that if the veteran 
education program is to continue to be 
of any real use to veterans, then the 
benefits must meet the actual costs borne 
by the student. To do any less would 
make the GI bill a mockery, and would 
cheat the veteran out of an education he 
deserves. 

When the GI bill was first enacted, the 
Congress recognized that young men and 
women who delayed their education in 
order to serve their country deserved, as 
a matter of right, an education paid 
for by the Nation, in gratitude for their 
service. The Vietnam-era veterans have 
certainly fulfilled their commitments to 
the country. They served in one of the 
most bitter, divisive wars in which this 
Nation has ever participated. It is now 
time for this country to fulfill its com- 
mitment to them. 

I ask my colleagues to join with me in 
voting to override the President’s veto, 
and reaffirm that the welfare of our vet- 
erans remains one of our first priorities 
as a nation. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr, Dutsx1). 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
made by our chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE), and I also 
have had the pleasure of working with 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Dorn) and I also shall 
vote to override the veto. 

Mr. Speaker, this week we will be vot- 
ing on overriding the President’s veto of 
H.R. 12628, the Veterans’ Education and 
Rehabilitation Amendments Act of 1974. 

As one of the conferees who worked 
for several months to reach agreement 
on a fair bill, I am convinced we have 
produced an equitable, necessary, non- 
inflationary piece of long-overdue legis- 
lation. I regret that the President does 
not share this view. 

The Senate-added direct tuition pro- 
vision was a major stumbling block for 
some time. The administration opposed 
this subsidy, and we have been strongly 
criticized by the past commander of the 
American Legion for our decision to 
eliminate it. In fact, given the national 
economic situation, it could be construed 
as inflationary, would have been vetoed, 
and an override would have been diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 

On Thanksgiving Day, several stu- 
dents, representing thousands of veter- 
ans, visited me at my home to present 
a petition urging enactment of the com- 
promise version of H.R. 12628. I am in- 
serting the text of their letter addressed 
to President Ford: 
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Erte COMMUNITY COLLEGE-NORTH, 
Williamsville, N.Y., November 25, 1974. 
President GERALD FORD, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT Forp: The following res- 
olution has been unanimously accepted by 
the Student Association of Erle Community 
College, North at their November 25, 1974 
meeting: 

Whereas the President of the United 
States of America has under his considera- 
tion 52784 and HR12628, which would in- 
crease the benefits available to the veterans 
of the military services of the United States 
of America, and 

Whereas these veterans of the military 
services of the United States of America are 
loyal patriots dedicated to the principles of 
democracy, and 

Whereas these veterans of the military 
services of the United States of America 
have served with pride and gallantry in an 
armed conflict beyond the shores of the 
United States of America, and 

Whereas these veterans of the military 
services of the United States of America 
have not received benefits equal to the re- 
turning veterans of World War II or the 
Korean Conflict, and 

Whereas the veterans of the military serv- 
ices of the United States of America, through 
these bills under consideration, are seeking 
to increase their education, and by this 
means increase their taxable income, and 

Whereas the United States of America is 
currently suffering from the most agoniz- 
ing inflation crisis in the lifetime of these 
young American citizens, 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved that the Student Association and 
the Student Veteran’s Association of Erie 
Community College, North Campus, Am- 
herst, New York, 14221 do hereby ask and 
demand that the President of the United 
States of America immediately give his sig- 
nature and seal of approval to these pro- 
posals which would give these citizens a 
more equitable return for the years of serv- 
ice which they have given to this great 
country. 

Yours truly, 
Lours A. STARR, 
President, Student Association, ECCN. 


Mr. Speaker, I was pleased to accept 
the petitions, and reiterated my support 
for the bill. My strong feelings about the 
merits of the measure are expressed in 
the following letter which I sent to the 
President on November 20: 

NOVEMBER 20, 19/4. 
Honorable GERALD R. FORD, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mg. PRESIDENT: Reference is made to 
H.R. 12628, the Veterans’ Education and Re- 
habilitation Amendments Act of 1974, which 
has arrived at your desk for signature. 

I cannot urge too strongly that you ap- 
prove this reasonable compromise version of 
badly-needed improvements in our veterans’ 
educational benefits. 

You are, I am sure, aware of the enormous 
amount of time, effort, and conciliation ex- 
pended by members of House and Senate 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee to clear this bill. 

Those of us who are most concerned with 
veterans’ matters have very reluctantly con- 
cluded that we cannot, in view of the total 
economic situation, increase these benefits as 
much as we would like. We have heeded 
your objection to “inflationary” costs of 
earlier compromises, and feel that the bill 
now before you represents an equitable bal- 
lance between the demands of the budget 
and the needs of the- veterans, 
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I would like to remind you, Mr. President, 
of your own words three weeks ago at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldiers, “We owe 
more than we can ever repay to the veterans 
of all wars in which this Nation has been 
involved. . . . I intend to see to it that the 
silent heroes—the more than 64 million 
Americans who served their country in the 
Vietnam era with quiet courage—are not 
forgotten.” 

Congress is trying to keep that commit- 
ment in a spirit of cooperation with you; I 
urge your signature for the same purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. J. DULSKI. 


Nevertheless, the President has chosen 
to veto the bill, making one of the Na- 
tion’s most loyal and deserving groups a 
scapegoat for indiscriminate budget 
cutting. 

The budget has to be cut. The veterans’ 
education and rehabilitation benefits 
program is not the place to do it. Let 
us promptly override this unwise veto, 
and end the months of uncertainty and 
need for those men and women who 
served their country so well. 

Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
WYLIE) a member of the committee. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding me this time. I 
want to take this opportunity to say to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina, the chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans Affairs (Mr. 
Dorn) that the gentleman will be sorely 
missed as their chairman of that commit- 
tee. In his capacity he has labored hard 
and long for our veterans. It has been 
a real pleasure and a real honor for 
me to serve with the gentleman from 
South Carolina. I have an extremely high 
regard for the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the Mem- 
bers of the House to pass H.R. 12628, 
notwithstanding the objections of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, a GI education bene- 
fits bill was passed by this House back 
in February of this year, which was 
somewhat more modest in cost than the 
bill before us today. President Ford had 
indicated earlier that he would sign a 
bill which provided an 18.2-percent in- 
crease in benefits. This bill, as has been 
pointed out, provides for a 22.7-percent 
benefit to $270 per month, extends en- 
titlement from 36 to 45 months, and 
provides a loan program. 

The members of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and the Members of 
the Conference Committee have labored 
hard and long to produce a bill which 
would enable the Vietnam veterans to 
readjust to civilian life. It is either 
this bill or nothing, as far as any 
increase in GI benefits for veterans is 
concerned in this Congress. We have 
done the best we could. I really and 
honestly think we did very well. 

The President vetoed the bill on the 
ground that it is inflationary. I respect- 
fully disagree with that. The additional 
cost in this bill between the 18.2 percent 
increase which the President recom- 
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mended and the 22.7 percent increase 
in this bill is about $137.5 million for 
fiscal year 1975. As I indicated, the Presi- 
dent said he would sign an increase in 
the amount of 18.2 percent. So this is 
hardly an exorbitant increase in a budget 
of $300 billion. 

Besides that, it has been established, 
by research, that the veteran who took 
advantage of the GI bill after World War 
II has paid 100 percent more in taxes 
than the actual cost of the educational 
benefits granted him, and the incomes of 
such veterans are substantially higher 
than those veterans who did not take 
advantage of the GI bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, in my judgment, 
represents a proper and meaningful way 
to develop our human resources. In my 
judgment the bill is not inflationary. I 
believe the bill should be passed not- 
withstanding the veto of the President. 

Again I thank the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WoLrr) a member of the committee, and 
one who has worked hard for this legis- 
lation. - 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from South Carolina for yield- 
ing to me. I want to echo the statements 
of my colleagues on the committee to 
express my appreciation for the fine co- 
operation and leadership that the chair- 
man has displayed throughout his term 
as the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of over- 


riding the veto of the Veterans’ Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation Amendments 


Act, H.R. 12628. I want. to express 
my utter dismay over. the President’s 
action in vetoing this important legisla- 
tion. I had hoped that the President 
would reconsider his position in opposi- 
tion to this bill, both in the interests of 
providing our veterans with the assist- 
ance they need and deserve, and in the 
interests of working in a spirit of coop- 
eration with the Congress. 

Vietnam veterans have been awaiting 
action on legislation to upgrade the GI 
bill for close to a year. They- have 
watched as attempts to significantly im- 
prove their education program have been 
sidetracked or defeated time and again. 
Recent studies have proven that the 
Vietnam-era GI bill does not provide a 
level of assistance equal to its World War 
If predecessor. The bill which was vetoed 
by the President is not really the final 
solution to bringing the present GI bill 
up to a par with the World War II pro- 
gram; while H.R. 12628 is an important 
measure, it should not be considered as 
the last word improving the GI bill. 
Veterans who realize this have good 
cause to seriously question the expres- 
sions of good faith made to them by 
the President, and they will be justified 
in accusing Congress as well of lacking 
credibility if we fail to override this veto. 

The President has labeled E.R. 12628 
an “inflationary” measure; this is his 
primary justification for vetoing the 
bill, Congress is well aware of the re- 
sponsibility we have to curb Federal 
spending to combat inflation, but budget 
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cuts in this area simply cannot be justi- 
fied. It has been proven over the years 
that adequate educational opportunities 
increase the earnings capability and eco- 
nomic output of our veteran population; 
thus, money spent on improving educa- 
tional opportunities is rightly viewed as 
an investment which yields a return that 
is in the best interests of the economy 
and of the Nation. Unemployment among 
Vietnam veterans has consistently been 
above the national average; a Harris 
survey in 1972 indicated that the rate 
was between 11 and 15 percent, and as 
high as 21 percent for nonwhite vet- 
erans and 31 percent for those who are 
not high school graduates. The situa- 
tion has changed little since that survey 
was published. Unemployment among 
any sector of the society is a drain upon 
the economy and actually costs the Gov- 
ernment money. Making the GI educa- 
tion bill accessible and financially viable 
for more veterans is one major step we 
can take to combat the unemployment 
problem; it is, in the long run, an anti- 
inflationary approach. 

In one of his earlier messages to Con- 
gress expressing his concern over the 
“inflationary” aspects of a 23-percent 
increase in education benefits for vets, 
President Ford also stressed, in the same 
message, the importance of continued aid 
to certain nations overseas, in particular 
Southeast Asia. Mr. Speaker, I fail to 
understand a system of priorities which 
places aid to Vietnam above assistance to 
those who fought in Vietnam. I ask my 
colleagues if they, too, can justify send- 
ing millions of dollars in aid to Vietnam, 
yet, fail to provide well-deserved assist- 
ance to our Vietnam veterans. 

When. H.R. 12628 passed the House in 
its present form, I expressed my concern 
over certain shortcomings in the bill— 
its failure to include a tuition supple- 
ment provision, its restriction of the ad- 
ditional. 9 months of entitlement to un- 
dergraduate work only, the disparity be- 
tween the 23-percent increase in educa- 
tion benefits and the 18-percent increase 
in vocational and on-the-job training 
benefits. -I expressed my hope that in 
the months ahead, Congress would ad- 
dress itself to correcting these short- 
comings, not backtrack on what we have 
already done. 

If we fail to override the President’s 
veto, we will not be able to move for- 
ward; a year of “good faith” effort to 
assist our young veterans will have been 
for nothing. The time for compromise 
with the administration on this issue is 
long past. I urge my colleagues to join 
with me in reaffirming the credibility of 
this Congress by voting to override the 
President's veto. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the Chairman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
remarks by the distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Dorn), the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Hetstoskr), and the 
ranking Member from Arkansas (Mr. 
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HAMMERSCHMIDT) and compliment the 
gentlemen for seeking to override the 
Presidential veto of these iong-needed 
adjustments and increases of veterans’ 
benefits for Vietnam-era veterans. 

I have consistently supported these 
vital proposals designed to assist our 
veterans by providing benefits that are 
not inflationary, but benefits that are 
essential and adequate for educating and 
training our veterans who have given 
so much for their Nation. 

Our veterans have been struggling too 
long with the spiraling costs of living 
and with the present inadequate bene- 
fits. It is grossly unfair to restrict vet- 
erans’ benefits at a time when they are 
so sorely needed. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I urge my 
colleagues to give appropriate recogni- 
tion to our veterans by overriding this 
Presidential veto. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may corisume to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DANIELSON). 

Mr. DANIELSON. I thank the chair- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I associate myself with 
the remarks of my chairman, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. Dorn), 
and with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
TEAGUE). 

I want to urge all of my friends on 
both sides of the aisle to vote to over- 
ride this veto. This bill is not inflation- 
ary; it simply gives to the veterans wha 
have earned it and who. have deserved 
it a right to an increase in benefits to 
put them on a par with yeterans of past 
wars. 

Again, I urge my colleagues to ‘over- 
ride this veto. 

Mr. DORN. Mr Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentile- 
man from Texas (Mr, ROBERTS). 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the motion to override the 
President's veto on H.R. 12628, the vet- 
erans’ education and training bill. I. was 
frankly surprised when the President 
announced his intention to veto this bill. 
I know of no piece of veterans’ legisla- 
tion that has received more attention 
than this bill. It has been under active 
consideration by the Congress for more 
than a year now and the leadership of 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
has been sensitive to the wishes of the 
administration to make this bill as con- 
servative as possible consistent with 
equity. The conferees reduced the scope 
of this legislation over one-half billion 
dollars and has conscientiously at- 
tempted to meet most of the objectives 
of the administration. It is for this rea- 
son that I was surprised when the Presi- 
dent said he would veto the bill. 

By the end of the year, the cost of liv- 
ing index will have risen more than 22 
percent which is the change in the cost 
of living index since veterans last re- 
ceived an increase. The education and 
training allowances provided by this leg- 
islation are modest. A single veteran will 
receive $270 per month. A married yet- 
eran will receive $321 per month. From 
these allowances a veteran must pay his 
tuition, fees, books, and living expenses. 
Obviously with these small allowances a 
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veteran cannot stand a 22-percent in- 
crease in cost without a raise. 

This bill will only cover cost-of-living 
changes until January 1. If the rate of 
inflation continues, veterans in school 
will start falling behind again after the 
first of the year. The program is vigor- 
ous. There are more than a million and 
a half veterans in training, many veter- 
ans unable to find employment have 
realized that they must prepare them- 
selves if they are to find gainful employ- 
ment. In my view, it is far better to use 
Government resources to keep young 
men in school than it is to spend large 
sums raising and extending unemploy- 
ment compensation and supporting gov- 
ernment, work programs. I do not be- 
lieve this legislation is inflationary. Its 
enactment is an act of simple justice and 
I expect to vote to override the veto and 
hope that my colleagues will vote to 
override this veto in overwhelming 
numbers. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. LANDGREBE) such time as he may 
consume. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
consistently supported legislation, to 
assist our veterans. I voted for H.R. 12628 
when it passed the House last February. 
I even voted for the conference report, 
even though it had raised the original 
13.6-percent increase of the House bill to 
23 percent for education programs and 18 
percent for vocational programs, and 
added two new provisions: an extension 
of eligibility from. 36 months to 45 
months and an authorization of a student 
loan program at a level of $600 per year 
per, student. 

These new provisions, plus making the 
assistance retroactive, to September 1, 
1974, bring the package to an amount 
that is $600 million over the budget in 
fiscal 1975 alone. This, the President 
pointed out in his veto message, is simply 
more than our present inflationary econ- 
omy can stand. 

Mr. Speaker, I must change my pre- 
vious vote and support the President by 
voting to sustain his veto. He has a much 
better grasp of the current economic 
situation than does Congress, which 
simply passes spending bills with no pro- 
jection of their economic effects and no 
sense of fiscal responsibility. Further- 
more, the President has endorsed a 20- 
percent across-the-board increase in 
Veteran's educational benefits—which is 
far more than the 13-percent increase 
the House passed just last February—but 
without the costly new provisions added 
in conference. 

It is interesting to note that since the 
House passed this bill in February with 
the 13-percent increase, the economy has 
steadily gotten worse due to inflation. 
Yet, at the same time, the bill has steadily 
grown as well. In the face of growing 
inflation, Congress increases Federal 
spending, thus insuring that inflation 
will. get even worse. Arguing that the 
inflation makes it harder on veterans and 
thus their benefits must be increased even 
further, is simply an evasion of reality. 
It is true that inflation makes it tougher 
on veterans, but it is the deficit Federal 
spending that has caused the inflation 
in the first place. It is like the old practice 
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of bleeding the patient to cure his fever; 
this only makes the patient worse off 
since he is losing his lifegiving blood. 
Congress, refusing to acknowledge that 
their deficit spending policies are bleed- 
ing the economy, simply prescribe more 
and more deficit spending—bleeding the 
patient—the economy—to cure the 
fever—inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, such a practice must stop. 
What the country needs is a good shot of 
inflation-curing penicillin, also known as 
fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, with his 
veto of H.R. 12628, the Vietnam Era Vet- 
erans Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1974, President Ford once again is push- 
ing those least able to defend themselves 
into the battle against inflation. This 
veto, coming close on the heels of the 
veto of H.R. 14225, the vocational reha- 
bilitation bill, and the earlier veto of 
H.R. 15301, a railroad retirement bill, 
can leave no doubt but that the Presi- 
dent has singled out for veto those bills 
aimed at alleviating the hardships im- 
posed by inflation on persons least 
capable of weathering this difficult time; 

The President has claimed that H.R. 
12628 is inflationary. My colleagues will 
well remember that it was this same 
claim which led to the watering down of 
an earlier conference committee report 
on H.R, 12628. This original proposal 
would have done much to bring the edu- 
cation benefits offered today’s veteran up 
to parity with the benefits offered WW 
II veterans. However, due to pressure 
from the White House some important 
provisions of the bill were dropped. This 
action was taken in order to make the 
President aware of congressional will- 
ingness to go the extra mile in the fight 
against inflation. Now, even in spite of 
this the President has again chosen to 
make indiscriminate use of his veto 
power: 

In light of the President’s recent use 
of the veto there can be no doubt, but 
that the Congress will haye to take the 
lead in assuring that the burdens of in- 
filation are not imposed too heavily on 
any one group. Sacrifices will have to be 
made. But in making these sacrifices we 
must not forget the needs and rights of 
any segment of our society. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today in support of H.R. 12628 and 
to urge my colleagues to vote to override 
the President’s veto of the bill. 

Our Nation has, as a part of its herit- 
age, a tradition of gratitude to those 
who have served in our armed forces. A 
part of this tradition is our longstand- 
ing commitment to educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Our Vietnam era veterans have some 
very unique and special cireumstances to 
cope with, This legislation provides them 
with the means to do so and is vital to 
their transition back into a normal and 
productive life. 

Our returning veterans need our help 
in affording them adequate financial as- 
sistance to.obtain the educational status 
they would normally have aspired to and 
achieved had they not served their coun- 
try. This legislation provides this incen- 
tive by raising educational benefits to a 
level sufficient to meet the rising costs of 
going to college. 
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Education is essential to a strong and 
healthy nation. This legislation is a 
sound investment in the future of 
America, 

If one goes back and looks at the edu- 
cational programs provided for veterans 
of previous wars one cannot help but 
see that the money spent has been more 
than repaid to the U.S. Treasury. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, when Presi- 
dent Ford took office he not only prom- 
ised the Nation more openness and can- 
dor in Government, but he also promised 
to meet Congress half-way, Since then 
he has taken numerous actions which 
have raised serious doubts about his 
commitment to either principle. On Oc- 
tober 17, 1974, he vetoed the Freedom of 
Information Act Amendments which 
were designed to open Government to 
public serutiny. And on November 26, 
1974, he vetoed H.R. 12628—Vietnam Era 
Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1974—a 
bill which is a product of innumerable 
compromises, each designed to make the 
assistance program less effective and 
more palatable to the administration. 
Congress has gone more than half-way 
only to learn that the President is unwill- 
ing to budge. Compromise is a two-way 
street; Congress has done its fair share 
and now it is time for the President to 
do his. 

The original conference report which 
was itself a product of constructive com- 
promise sought to increase from 36 to 
45 the number of months over which edu- 
cational assistance could be paid to vet- 
erans; Of all the provisions in that re- 
port, it was that 9-month extension 
which veterans, nationwide, most wanted 
and almost received. I vigorously sup- 
ported the 9-month extension, and was 
understandably dissappointed when the 
second ‘conference report—in apparent 
deference to the President—slashed the 
extension provision, and replaced it with 
a provision limiting a veteran’s entitle- 
ment to 36 months plus an additional 9 
months for undergraduate study only. 
This compromise version precluded a vet- 
eran from receiving assistance for more 
than 36 months of graduate study and 
also precluded those who had obtained 
assistance for 36 months of undergrad- 
uate study from receiving an additional 
9 months of assistance to cover their 
first year of graduate school. This com- 
promise in my opinion emasculated the 
purpose of the 9-month extension pro- 
vision.as set forth in the original confer- 
ence report: To provide veterans with 
assistance for the first year of graduate 
school.. But even this emasculated 9- 
month extension was objected to by the 
President in his veto message. In short, 
this compromise was in essence an un- 
fortunate and unnecessary give-away to 
an administration unable to recognize 
either a compromise or human need when 
it sees it. 

The bill is replete with additional ex- 
amples of this body’s willingness to meet 
the ddministration half-way. Specifi- 
cally, the original conference report per- 
mitted the veteran to borrow up to $1,000 
per year from the Federal Government 
for educational purposes. The second re- 
port, however, reduced this figure to $600 
per year. It cannot be overlooked that 
even this very limited loan provision was 
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attached by the President in his veto 
message as “inefficient” and too costly. 

Basically this bill merely increases the 
educational support assistance by 22.7 
percent. That is to say, a veteran without 
dependents would now be entitled to re- 
ceive $270 per month as opposed to $220 
per month. The President in his veto 
message found the 22.7-percent increase 
too much and requested that we lower 
the increase to 18.2 percent. Yet, this 
22.7-percent increase does not even keep 
pace with inflation. As it now stands it 
is virtually impossible to survive in New 
York City on $270 per month; this is 
even more true if the student is forced to 
pay tuition. 

On Veterans Day of this year Mr. 
Ford praised those American soldiers 
who had died in combat; on his recent 
trip to Asia Mr. Ford took time out to 
visit American troops stationed in South 
Korea. Apparently the President's words 
of praise are limited only to the dead 
and those presently serving. His failure 
to sign this bill represents just another 
example of this administration’s indif- 
ference to the educational needs of those 
men and women who gave part of their 
lives and in some cases, their health, to 
fight in an unjust and illegal war. 

Mr. Ford vetoed this bill because he 
wishes to curtail Government spending. 
But on the very day that he vetoed this 
bill, the House passed with the blessings 
of the administration a multi-billion- 
dollar military construction appropria- 
tion bill. Furthermore, I do not recall 
the prior administration, or even Mr. 
Ford while he was in Congress, raising 
the specter of excess Government spend- 
ing when it came time to appropriate 
hundreds of billions of dollars to fuel an 
immoral and illegal war in Indochina. 
Now, however, when it comes time to 
make some small payment for some of 
the human suffering caused by that war, 
the administration screams “excess GOV- 
ernment spending.” 

For the foregoing reasons I urge each 
Member to vote to override this most un- 
fortunate veto. 

Mr. HUDNUT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the motion to override the 
President's veto of H.R. 12628, the Viet- 
nam Era Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1974. In my view, rather 
than being inflationary this legislation 
is a sound investment. in the future of 
America, Any further postponement of 
the long overdue and badly needed in- 
creases and improvements proposed in 
the bill will be tragic for millions of 
Vietnam Veterans. In an effort to reach a 
compromise, the Congress trimmed a 
number of provisions in H.R. 12628 be- 
fore sending it to the President. 

These veterans have already made a 
sacrifice in the national interest by their 
service in the Armed Forces during a 
very trying period of American history. 
It does not seem fair to call upon them 
to make a second sacrifice at the expense 
of their future in the battle agairist in- 
flation. While sacrifices must be made to 
curb inflation, I do not feel our veterans 
should be called upon to bear so much of 
the burden. These thousands of young 
men and women, who served our country 
in the longest and most thankless war in 
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our Nation’s history, should be given 
every opportunity to obtain the educa- 
tional assistance they need and so richly 
deserve. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, during 
this period when millions of fellow citi- 
zens are without jobs, when the cost of 
an education is soaring beyond the reach 
of many Americans and when daily liv- 
ing expenses are increasing at astronom- 
ical rates, I find it inconceivable that the 
President should have so little regard for 
those men and women who served their 
country during our military misadven- 
ture in Southeast Asia as to veto the 
Vietnam Era Readjustment Act. 

This far reaching measure would 
greatly benefit the thousands of men and 
women who served their country by per- 
forming military service during an un- 
popular war. In a time when institutional 
education is becoming far too expensive 
for so many students, this measure would 
aid many veterans in meeting the finan- 
cial needs to pursue a higher education. 
It would also assist those veterans seek- 
ing professional training by lessening 
their financial hardships. 

We must clearly realize, Mr. Speaker, 
that a very large percentage of the Viet- 
nam veterans represent the Nation’s 
minorities and disadvantaged—blacks, 
Spanish-speaking and low income sec- 
tors of our society. They have been espe- 
cially hard hit by the many inadequacies 
in the present veterans’ educational 
benefits, the inflationary spiral and the 
increasingly tight job market. 

Mr. Ford claims that this bill is “an 
excessive increase and liberalization” of 
veterans’ benefits. Does he not realize 
that we are in the mid-1970's and that 
conditions today are far different from 
those which prevailed when the first GI 
bill was enacted into law? Is he so ob- 
livious to the current state of the econ- 
omy that he cannot understand that, in 
terms of simple dollars and cents, it costs 
far more to receive a college degree or 
professional training than it did 5, 6, or 
15 years ago and that the meager living 
expenses dolled out to veterans cannot 
even meet their most basic human 
needs? 

In the city of New York there are ap- 
proximately 300,000 to 350,000 Vietnam- 
era veterans, probably the largest single 
concentration of Vietnam vets in the Na- 
tion. It has been estimated that less than 
9 percent of them are taking advantage 
of the educational benefits presently 
available under the GI bill because of 
the severe limitations. This figure re- 
portedly does not take into account the 
enrollment attrition caused by financial 
dropouts—those who were forced to sus- 
pend their studies because the veterans’ 
educational allowance was simply inade- 
quate to cope with the inflationary costs 
of living and education. And let us not 
forget that many of these veterans are 
married and must be concerned with sup- 
porting a family in addition to pursuing 
their studies. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vietnam-era veterans 
have endured financial and educational 
hardships for far too long and it is time 
that we took affirmative steps to correct 
these inequities. The legislation cannot 
be considered inflationary when you take 
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into account the fact that a college grad- 
uate can be expected to earn about a 
quarter of a million dollars more than a 
high school graduate thereby contribut- 
ing to the economy through taxes and 
that enabling these men and women to 
remain in school and training programs 
will prevent a drain on public resources 
by keeping them out of the unemploy- 
ment lines. 

I urge, therefore, that our colleagues 
join in overwhelmingly rejecting Mr. 
Ford’s ill-considered veto and overriding 
it to insure that Vietnam veterans re- 
ceive those educational allowances and 
other benefits to which they are properly 
entitled. I believe we have an obligation 
to properly assist these men and women 
and we have the chance this afternoon 
to deliver on it. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, it is regret- 
table that the President vetoed H.R. 2628, 
which provides a 23-percent increase in 
education and training benefits for 
veterans. 

Many thousands of Vietnam war vet- 
erans are in critical need of the benefits 
that would be provided by this legisla- 
tion. Infiation is crippling their ability 
to obtain the training and education 
they need to pursue meaningful civilian 
careers. 

There are many people in this country 
who are willing to shower tolerance and 
sympathy on draft-dodgers and desert- 
ers, but I believe the war veterans are 
the ones who deserve our concern. 

Our Vietnam veterans served their 
country in a very nasty, unpopular war. 
They did not shirk their duty. They de- 
serve our gratitude and our help. 

Mr. Speaker, this House must override 
the veto of the President. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in un- 
qualified support of this motion to over- 
ride perhaps the most tragic and unnec- 
essary Presidential veto to date, that of 
the Veterans Education and Training 
Act of 1974, We in the House must over- 
ride this action or else be equally cul- 
pakle for the failure to provide the mil- 
lions of Vietnam-era veterans with the 
educational benefit relief they so des- 
perately need. 

This bill has already had too long of a 
legislative history. It has been since Feb- 
ruary when the House first passed this 
bill, and in the succeeding months, it 
has been the victim of excessive com- 
promise between the House and the Sen- 
ate, and the result was the bill which the 
President has vetoed. The motive of the 
Congress in enacting this bill was simple, 
namely, to begin to pump in urgently 
needed educational benefit assistance to 
veterans many of whom were faced with 
the prospect of having to leave school be- 
eause costs had become too prohibitive. 
Many veterans faced the September term 
with apprehension not knowing when 
they might receive their benefit checks, 
and, unfortunately, their fears were jus- 
tified. Unless we reverse the President’s 
action, many of them will find it very 
difficult to resume their studies for the 
spring term. 

The President referred to this bill as 
being overly inflationary, containing an 
“excessive increase and liberalization of 
benefits.” Yet when one considers cold 
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hard economic facts, the 23-percent in- 
crease in benefits will allow many veter- 
ans to barely cover their school expenses 
which have really been the inflationary 
culprit in this situation. What we pro- 
vided in this bill is not only necessary 
but critical for the educational future of 
millions of Vietnam-era veterans. No one 
will get rich off this bill, but rather it 
may mean the difference between re- 
maining in schools, or joining the grow- 
ing ranks of the unemployed, which 
would truly be an inflationary action. 

The Vietnam-era veteran, since his 
return from the battlefield, has been 
forced to do battle with domestic enemies 
far more dangerous than those he faced 
in Vietnam. They returned to find the 
highest inflation in a quarter century, 
coupled with the most depleted job mar- 
ket in over a decade. Many of them were 
high school graduates when they left 
for the service, and felt that the key to 
future success rested with the comple- 
tion of their college education. Yet, the 
costs of tuition, books, and other related 
expenses had risen so dramatically that 
their old GI bill benefits did not cover 
these costs. Much reference has been 
made to the fact that the returning 
World War II veteran had a much easier 
time of it, as their benefits under the GI 
bill not only adequately covered their 
educational costs but in many cases a 
good portion of their living expenses as 
well. It is reliably computed now that 
present GI benefits for veterans is just 
barely equivalent to the figure which 
World War II veterans received for living 
expenses. This is a disgrace of enormous 
significance. 

I expect the support to override will be 
strong among my colleagues. I hope it is 
overwhelming and that it effectively 
shows to the President our extreme dis- 
pleasure. over this unnecessary veto of 
H.R. 12628. The Vietnam-era veteran is 
entitled to the provisions of this bill and 
more, Let us free these men from their 
latest battle, that. with an administration 
who views their plight with alarming in- 
difference. Let us demonstrate to them 
that their future is important to us and 
the Nation. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the effort to 
override the President’s veto of H.R. 
12628, the Vietnam Era Veterans Read- 
justment Act. 

This measure, which the President 
chose to veto, would provide incerases in 
veterans’ benefits of 22.7 percent for 
monthly educational assistance and 
training allowances, and 18.2 percent for 
the vocational rehabilitation subsistence 
allowance. 

In effect, this would result in an in- 
crease in benefits for a single veteran 
from $220 to $270 per month; for a mar- 
rid veteran from $261 to $321 per 
month; and for a married veteran with 
one child from $298 to $366 per month. 

Rather than spur inflation, as Presi- 
dent Ford says, the Vietnam Era Veter- 
ans Readjustment Act will counter ex- 
cessive cost-of-living increases by pro- 
viding veterans with a part of the funds 
necessary to obtain the education, train- 
ing, and skills that will enable them to 
survive in today’s competitive job mar- 
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ket..In the long run, this. proposal—by 
allowing a. veteran to stay in school— 
will pay for itself with the increased 
taxes that higher paying jobs bring to 
the Treasury. 

The American Legion states that; 

It is a fact, established by thorough re- 
search accomplished 25 years after the end 
of World War II, that ‘the total cost of the 
Education Program for WW II veterans has 
been recovered more than 100 percent by the 
U.S. Treasury through the added taxes paid 
by WW I veterans, whose incomes are sig- 
nificantly higher than they would have been 
without the advantage of education and 
training under the WW II G.I. Bill. 


Mr. Speaker, while this measure in- 
creasing benefits is necessary and will 
help the millions of veterans who are in 
school and in training programs, it is 
not ‘the total answer. While $270 a 
month for a single veteran attending 
school fulltime is a help, it is by. no 
means enough. 

I support the veto override, and urge 
my colleagues to join me in voting to 
override the President’s veto of H.R. 
12628—the Vietnam. Era Veterans Read- 
justment Act. 

Mr: WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I. have 
great difficulty with the issue before us, 

The bill provides for extended and in- 
creased benefits to Vietnam-era veterans. 
I voted for the passage of this bill when 
it. was before the House: some. months 
ago. Since that date, the President has 
vetoed the legislation and I now have 
before me the question of whether the 
veto should be overridden or sustained. 

On balance, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the veto should be sustained. 

We all want to be fair to our veterans. 
But: we cannot permit that laudable de~- 
sire to lessen our obligation to be: fair 
to all Americans in the management of 
their funds, nor to review with special 
care the economic impact of spending in 
excess’ of budget figures. 

Since the inception of this program, 
Congress has been exceedingly generous 
in providing increases in benefit levels. 
If this bill is enacted, benefits will have 
been imcreased by approximately 140 
percent.:Obviously, such increases are far 
in excess of any cost of living’ adjust- 
ments during the life of the basic legis- 
lation. 

In: his message, the President has 
stated his support for an increase of ap- 
proximately 18 percent in benefit levels, 
compared to the figure of 23 percent pro- 
posed in the bill. It is evident to me that 
the controversy is not one of whether 
the veterans deserve some increase; it 
is rather the proper amount of that 
increase. 

In the months ahead, I expect to have 
a series of difficult decisions to make 
concerning spending levels. I am com- 
mitted to the wisdom of reasonable 
spending restraints as part of the proper 
strategy to combat inflation. If I am to 
be faithful to the policy which T believe 
to be the correct one, I cannot cut and 
run on the first test vote. 

The proposal of the President is fair 
and it is reasonable. I support his veto 
and will vote accordingly. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr, Speaker, I rise to 
support. the veto override. 
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According to Department of Labor 
statistics, the second quarter of 1974 
showed an unemployment rate nation- 
ally for veterans of 5 percent, with 290,- 
000. unemployed in real numbers. Now 
this is a bit lower than some, prior 
figures, and I believe there are some 
reasons for this: f 

One. The figures are based on ages 
20-34; in the last few years very few 
of the younger veterans—fewer each 
year—are being discharged, thus the 
figure. is becoming somewhat skewed; 

Two. The unemployment figures may, 
in fact, be misleading—a_ better figure 
may be that 30 percent for the same 
reporting quarter, of the unemployed 
veterans spent 15 weeks or more looking 
for employment—I believe the conclu- 
sion here is that the veteran is un- 
employed longer and eventually accepts 
work, other than he is looking for; he 
is no longer unemployed, but is under- 
employed—-and this, of course, is exactly 
what the Vietnam Veterans Bill is in- 
tended for. Current figures for Pennsyl- 
vania—is estimated at 15,000 to 16,000. 

Unemployment in the Johnstown area 
has at times reached as high as where 
25 percent.of the total unemployed were 
veterans, 

Only 30 percent of Pennsylvania vet- 
erans were attending State colleges and 
universities. a 

A graduate of a 4-year college has pro- 
jected life-time earnings that are $231,- 
873 higher than the high school gradu- 
ate. 

This is not an inflationary measure 
but an investment in the future of the 
United States. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
my congressional service of 8 years 
I have considered it an honor and priv- 
ilege to vote for adequate support of our 
Armed Forces and for fair treatment of 
the Nation’s. veterans when. they left 
active duty and returned to civilian life. 
So far as I am concerned no group of 
citizens is more entitled to the Nation’s 
gratitude and concern. Consistent with 
that belief and my previous voting record 
in support of veterans’ legislation, I must 
vote to override the President’s unfortu- 
nate veto of H.R. 12628, the Veterans’ 
Education Act of 1974. 

On February 19 the House overwhelm- 
ingly. approved | legislation providing 
much. needed improvements in educa- 
tional benefits for Vietnam-era veterans, 
The measure then lingered in the other 
body for 4 months until their version 
of the bill was finally passed. Another 
4 months transpired while conferees 
grappled to reach agreement on a final 
bill. Finally, on October 10 both bodies 
agreed to the conference report only to 
have the President veto the measure on 
November 26. 

Mr, Speaker, it is unconscionable that 
over 2.1 million veterans now under the 
GI bill are still waiting for increases in 
their educational allowances 10 months 
after the Members of this House passed 
legislation substantially improving their 
benefits. 

I can appreciate President Ford’s de- 
sire to hold down Federal spending in 
these inflationary times. I cannot agree 
with him, however, that an investment in 
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the education of our young veterans can 
be regarded as inflationary. It has long 
been recognized that for every dollar ex- 
pended under the GI bill, $3 to $6 in 
additional tax revenues is returned. The 
additional educational training made 
possible under the bill greatly improves 
the veteran’s chance to become a produc- 
tive contributor to our peacetime econ- 
omy. 

In an effort to bind the Nation’s 
wounds from a long and divisive Indo- 
china war, the President has seen fit to 
show great compassion and understand- 
ing toward draft evaders and deserters, 
Let us not now forget the debt we owe the 
young Americans who agreed to serve 
when and where their country asked 
them to serve. 

In light of the rising cost of living 
and the growing importance of post 
high school training, I think it is totally 
appropriate that we increase veterans’ 
educational benefits by the 23 percent, 
provided for in the bill before us. I urge 
my colleagues to vote with me to override 
the President’s untimely veto of H.R. 
12628. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read President Ford’s veto message on 
H.R. 12628, Veterans’ Education and Re- 
habilitation Amendments, and while I 
wholeheartedly support efforts to restrain 
Federal spending, I simply cannot agree 
with the President that H.R. 12628 con- 
tains “an excessive increase and liberali- 
zation of veterans’ education and train- 
ing benefits.” 

We have haggled over this legislation 
for far too long; the school year has been 
in session over two months now and our 
veterans still do not know the amount of 
the increase due them, the period of time 
for which the benefits will be forthcom- 
ing, or whether there will be a loan pro- 
gram. Moreover, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
Congress has demonstrated good faith 
by compromising on many of the provi- 
sions of this bill. As a sponsor of the 
Comprehensive Vietnam Veterans Educa- 
tional Benefits Act, I know that the leg- 
islation before us is a far cry from this 
bill as well as from the original Sen- 
ate-passed measure. I believe we have 
pared its provisions down to the abso- 
lute necessities to insure our Vietnam vet- 
erans the means to an education and to 
job training opportunities so they may be 
properly equipped to. compete in a job 
market in which employment opportuni- 
ties are increasingly scarce. 

In the longest and most thankless war 
in our Nation’s history, we depended on 
these young men and now their future 
is dependent on our action today. I be- 
lieve simple justice mandates an over- 
ride of the President’s veto. Moreover, I 
believe the investments in this legisla- 
tion are economically sound. The total 
cost of the education program for World 
War IT veterans has been recovered more 
than 100 percent by the U.S. Treasury 
through the added taxes paid by those 
veterans, whose incomes are significantly 
higher than they would have been with- 
out the advantage of education and 
training under the World War II GI 
bill. We can expect the same from the 
provisions of H.R. 12628, and I urge my 
colleagues to reaffirm their faith in these 
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young men and in the future of our coun- 
BY, voting to override the President’s 
veto. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Ford's veto of the Vietnam Era Read- 
justment Act imposes an unnecessary 
and injurious burden on our veterans. 
This bill, as passed in final form by the 
Congress, establishes needed and just 
benefits for the veterans of the Vietnam 
war and post-Korea period. Its percent- 
age increases refiect an attempt to ac- 
commodate an upward spiraling rate of 
inflation in this country rather than the 
“excessive liberalization” of benefits the 
President charges. 

In fact, the bill as approved by con- 
ference committee represents a 46 per- 
cent reduction from the so-called sub- 
stantial package of veterans’ educa- 
tional improvements contained in an 
earlier Senate version of the bill. The 
23 percent in monthly subsistence allow- 
ances for the veterans to which Presi- 
dent Ford so adamantly objects, is, in 
reality, a mere 3-percent higher than the 
level he himself suggested as a counter 
to rising costs. 

Further, the bill limits the overall ex- 
tension of educational benefits, from 36 
to 45 months, to those veterans in the 
process of completing undergraduate de- 
grees. It is therefore obvious that the 
Congress proposed a fiscally responsible 
measure in maintaining adequate GI 
benefits in light of the present economic 
crisis. 

In contemplating the value of GI loans 
it is pertinent, too, to note that the de- 
fault rates on veterans’ loans are among 
the lowest of those of any group of in- 
dividuals receiving similar assistance. 
The men who served this country ably in 
the Armed Forces are not only good 
credit risks but ultimately provide the 
Government with high tax revenues 
through the jobs they obtain as a result 
of postsecondary education. 

Veterans’ educational allowances have 
been traditional policy since the Korean 
war and have been found to be beneficial 
to American society on the whole. The 
two measures to which the President is 
specifically opposed are a minor portion 
of an overall package which is of crucial 
importance to all veterans of the post- 
Korea period. The difference between the 
administration’s own proposals and those 
passed by the Congress in this regard 
constitute $150 million in total costs, a 
far smaller figure than the potential ex- 
pense of providing unemployment com- 
pensation or training programs to a 
group whose unemployment level has 
already risen far above the norm. 

I therefore urge my colleagues to act 
for the benefit of all veterans and vote 
with me to override this inexpedient and 
detrimental veto. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I was greatly 
disappointed that the President vetoed 
H.R, 12628, the Veterans’ Education and 
Rehabilitation Amendments of 1974. 

While I appreciate and share the 
President’s concern for reduced Federal 
expenditures, I do believe that there 
are certain priority issues which demand 
our attention, and that. the education 
and training of our great number of 
Vietnam-era veterans is one of them. 
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Faced with limited job opportunities 
upon their return to the United States 
and faced with the ever-increasing costs 
of tuition and related expenses—both 
problems exacerbated in these inflation- 
ary times—the economic readjustment 
of these veterans has been a particularly 
difficult one. Our increased assistance 
to them is most necessary at this time. 

We are all familiar, Mr. Speaker, with 
the legislative ups and downs of H.R. 
12628, going all the way back to House 
passage of the original bill in February 
of this year. The compromise bill is not 
all that some of us had hoped for: In 
July, I urged my colleagues adoption of 
the Senate’s tuition assistance plan, and 
I hope that we may continue to work 
toward that goal, as it represents greater 
parity with benefits received in the past. 

Nevertheless, this bill did receive over- 
whelming support by the House and Sen- 
ate, had been thoughtfully and diligent- 
ly worked out, and does represent sub- 
stantial assistance. It includes among its 
major provisions, a 22.7 percent increase 
in educational allowances, a supplemen- 
tary loan program under which eligible 
persons may obtain a loan not to exceed 
$600 per academic year, and an addition- 
al 9 months allowance for pursuit of 
training leading to a standard under- 
graduate college degree, beyond the 36 
months to which the veteran is presently 
entitled. 

In many instances, Mr. Speaker, at 
present benefit levels, the choice for the 
individual veteran is not even one of se- 
lecting the less expensive school over an- 
other more costly one, but of not receiy- 
ing additional training and education al- 
together. This is a grave problem for the 
veterans themselves, and also for society 
at large, as it denies these men and 
women the opportunity to increase their 
productivity and thereby our Nation’s 
productivity, 

I thus regret the President’s decision, 
and join many of my colleagues in voting 
to override the veto. Such action is nec- 
essary in order to provide adequate com- 
pensation to those who have served in 
our Armed Forces in recent years. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter on H.R. 12628, the 
Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1974. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, one final 
word. I do wish to commend all of our 
great veterans’ organizations for their 
cooperation and support not only of this 
bill but also of all legislation which bene- 
fits the veterans and the people of this 
country. Particularly I wish to commend 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, the American 
Legion, the AmVets, and the Veterans of 
World War I, as well as all other vet- 
erans’ organizations who have cooperated 
so splendidly with the chairman and the 
membership of this committee and the 
Members. of the House. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, will 
the House, on reconsideration, pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding? 

Under the Constitution, this vote must 
be determined by the yeas and nays. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 394, nays 10, 
not voting 30, as follows: 

[Roll No, 648] 
YEAS—394 


Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 


Hicks 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 
Hogan 

. Holifield 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 


Danielson 
Davis, Ga, 
Davis, 8.C. 
de la Garza Hudnut 
Delaney Hungate 
Dellenback Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson, Il. 

Andrews, N.C. 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 


K 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Lagomarsino 


Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
rinkl 


McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
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Roncallo, N.Y. Talcott 
Rooney, Pa. Taylor, Mo. 
Rose Taylor, N.C. 
Rosenthal Teague 
Rostenkowski ‘Thompson, N.J, 
Thomso: 


Roush n, Wis. 
Rousselot Thone 
Roybal Thornton 
Runnels Tiernan 
Ruppe Towell, Nev. 
Ruth Traxler 
Ryan Treen 

St Germain Udall 
Sandman VDiiman 
Sarasin Van Deerlin 
Sarbanes Vander Jagt 
Satterfield Vander Veen 
Scherle Vanik 
Schneebeli Veysey 
Schroeder Waggonner 
Seiberling Waldie 


Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, rl. 


Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Til. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 


NAYS—10 


Landgrebe 
Smith, N.Y. 
Ware 
Wiggins 


NOT VOTING—30 


Pisher Metcalfe 
Frelinghuysen Parris 
hlich 


Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 


Williams 
Wyatt 


Collier 
Davis, Wis. 
Hanrahan 
Hosmer 


Beard 

Brasco 
Brown, Calif. 
Camp 

Carey, N.Y. i 
Cotter belius 


Crane 
Dent 
Eckhardt 
Eshleman 


Macdonald 


Stubblefield 
Vigorito 
Wyman 
Young, rl. 


Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
arter 


Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 


Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass, 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 


Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Moliohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the bill was passed, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Dent with Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. Cotter with Mrs, Griffiths. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Beard. 

Mr. Vigorito with Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Camp, 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Freling- 
huysen. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Huber. 

Mr. Metcalfe with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Roy with Mr. Parris. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Froehlich. < 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Sebelius. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Young of Illinois. 

Mr. McSpadden with Mr. Wyman. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will notify 
the Senate of the action of the House. 
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AMENDING THE TARIFF SCHEDULES 
OF THE UNITED STATES—VETO 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of the 
veto message of the President of the bill 
H.R. 6191, to amend the tariff schedules 
of the United States to provide that cer- 
tain forms of zine be admitted free of 
duty, and for other purposes. 

The question is: Will the House, on 
reconsideration, pass the bill, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN). 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope we can dispose of 
this matter in a minimum of time. This 
is a measure that has been explained 
to the House before, but let me refresh 
the memory of the Members. 

Mr. Speaker, on November 26, the 
President returned to the Congress with- 
out his approval, H.R. 6191 which, as 
sent to the President by the Congress, 
would deal with two matters. 

First, it would amend the tariff sched- 
ule to suspend until June 30, 1977, the 
present duties on zinc ores and concen- 
trates and zinc-bearing materials. The 
President indicated that he had no ob- 
jection to this feature of the bill so this 
is not at issue at this time. 

He did, however, object to the second 
feature of the bill which would compen- 
sate persons in the lower income tax 
brackets who had property losses result- 
ing from presidentially declared major 
disasters in 1972. It would do this by re- 
ducing slightly their income taxes for 
that year. Probably the three most sig- 
nificant major disasters which occurred 
in 1972 were those which resulted from 
the floods in South Dakota, the flood of 
Buffalo Creek, W. Va., which occurred 
when the coal dust dams broke, and the 
Hurricane Agnes floods which affected 
much of the entire east coast. 

In cases of these types, generally in- 
dividuals in the year in which the dis- 
aster occurs take casualty loss deduc- 
tions on their income tax returns. In 
the case of these 1972 floods, the indi- 
viduals involved did not know, in most 
cases, that they were going to be com- 
pensated for these losses. In the Buffalo 
Creek floods, the compensation took the 
form of payments on tort claims against 
the owners of the mines. In other cases, 
they represented loans from the Small 
Business Administration or under the 
Consolidated Farms and Rural Develop- 
ment Act where the loans subsequently 
were forgiven. 

The tax law generally provides that 
when an individual claims a casualty 
loss deduction and then subsequently re- 
ceives compensation for it, that this lat- 
ter amount is includable as income in 
his income tax return in the year it is 
received. As a general proposition, I think 
this is a good rule, and I am not sug- 
gesting any general departure from it. 

However, in the cases at hand, these 
people did not know that they would 
be recompensed for the losses and, as 
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near as I can tell, in most cases actually 
were not fully compensated for their 
losses. As a result, I believe that for tax- 
payers in the lower income brackets it 
is wrong to require them to pick up 
these amounts as income. To do so would, 
in many of these cases, mean that the 
Government is giving with one hand and 
taking away with the other. 

The bill we sent to the President is 
designed to give only very limited relief 
in these major disasters. It provides tax 
relief only to those in the lower income 
brackets—only to the extent of $5,000 of 
tax benefits, and only to the extent of 
the first $15,000 of adjusted gross income. 
In other words, if somebody has an in- 
come of $30,000, he could receive a bene- 
fit under this provision only to the ex- 
tent of one-half of $5,000 or $2,500. The 
maximum tax benefit of $5,000 is avail- 
able only to those with adjusted gross 
income of less than $15,000, 

This bill was carefully designed . to 
benefit only the small taxpayers, the 
ones that in practice we know were not 
fully compensated for their losses and the 
ones that have very ‘real hardships in 
any event. It is wrong of the President 
to want to tax these poor people on this 
limited amount. of relief that we would 
give them in this bill. I urge your support 
in overriding the veto. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr: Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the genile- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s yielding. I 
have a question to ask which I believe 
is very important to a number of the 
Members. 

As I understand this legislation, the 
forgiveness clause exemption only ap- 
plies to the 1972 flood victims, I would 
like to recall for the benefit of the gentle- 
man that in 1973 along the Mississippi 
River, especially in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, we had tremendous flood damage. In 
fact, this constituted the second highest 
level that the Mississippi River has ever 
reached when it has gotten out of its 
banks. In fact this might have been the 
worst flood as to the number of people 
affected. 

There were thousands of disaster loans 
made. As I understand it, this bill will 
give exemption to the 1972 victims, but 
not to the 1973 victims. That seems 
rather unfair, that the committee would 
exclude 1973 or even 1974 or 1971. 

Mr. ULLMAN, This measure deals only 
with 1972 floods. It does not deal with the 
forgiveness of the loans but rather the 
tax treatment of the amounts forgiven 
or the tax treatment of payments on tort 
claims, 

The gentleman will recall that this 
amendment was put on in the other body. 
If we had originated it here, I am sure we 
would have looked at all other years. It 
was put on over there and accepted here 
in conference after revision which made 
it generally applicable to tort pay- 
ments or loan forgiveness in the case of 
major disasters occurring in 1972. 

We recognize that there is the prob- 
lem that the gentleman suggests in that 
this provision applies only to disasters 
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in 1972. However, there is no intention 
on the part of the committee to be in- 
equitable as to similar situations in other 
years. It is our hope that we can go back 
and look at the facts with respect to 1973 
and then take action on the basis of the 
facts as we find them for 1973 and other 
years. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, I thank the 
gentleman. 

The gentleman is telling me that the 
committee will go back and look at those 
victims other than during 1972, and 
then legislation will be considered to cor- 
rect this situation? 

Mr. ULLMAN. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very reasonable request, and it 
certainly will be my intention, and I am 
sure the committee’s intention, to look 
at the facts with respect to the 1973 
floods and give the matter every atten- 
tion. If it merits it, certainly we will in- 
troduce legislation to give relief. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. ScHNEEBELI), the ranking 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the motion to override the 
veto on H.R. 6191, which would provide 
for the duty free entry of zinc-bearing 
materials and also would grant certain 
tax relief to disaster victims. I do this 
with some reluctance since I am very 
aware of the budgetary problems facing 
the President and am generally sympa- 
thetic to them. However, I believe in this 
instance the President was wrong in veto- 
ing this bill and I must add that I be- 
lieve his reasons for so doing indicate 
that he was incorrectly informed about 
this bill. 

Let me provide the House with some 
background on the amendments to H.R. 
6191 which apparently are offensive to 
the administration and were the cause 
of the veto. 

H.R, 6191 passed the House under 
unanimous consent on May 7 of this 
year. The House-passed measure merely 
suspended the duties on certain forms of 
zinc. On July 30, H.R. 6191 was reported 
by the Senate Finance Committee with 
two amendments. The first extended the 
duty suspension to all zine-bearing ma- 
terial and is not at issue here. The sec- 
ond dealt with certain disaster losses 
where taxpayers were allowed flood casu- 
alty loss deductions and subsequently 
were compensated for those losses based 
on claims of tort. 

This latter provision specifies that 
where this occurred, in lieu of taking the 
compensation into income immediately, 
the taxpayers could reduce the basis of 
their damaged property—or replacement 
property—by the amount of compensa- 
tion they received up to a maximum of 
$5,000 of tax benefits. It provided further 
that the $5,000 would have to be reduced 
to the extent of the ratio of the taxpay- 
er’s adjusted gross income to $15,000. Ex- 
cess benefits over this level would be in- 
cluded in the income of a taxpayer over 
a 5-year period. 

H.R. 6191 passed the Senate on August 
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13, 1974, with these amendments and 
subsequently was referred to conference. 
I was a conferee on this bill and during 
the conference, it was decided to extend 
the application of the second Senate 
amendment to other aspects of disaster 
losses. The House amendment accepted 
by the Senate conferees dealt with the 
tax consequences occasioned by the can- 
cellation of certain disaster assistance 
loans made in 1972. 

Basically, it will assist those whose 
property was ravaged by Hurricane Agnes 
and other disasters during that year. It 
provides that if.a Federal disaster loan 
is canceled and the individual to whom 
the loan was made had an adjusted gross 
income of less than $15,000, he is not re- 
quired to include that forgiveness in his 
income for that year. The maximum 
amount of a disaster loss which could be 
canceled under Federal law to which 
this amendment applies is $5,000. The 
amendment, as in the case of the original 
Senate amendment, is intended to apply 
to lower income taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, the House amendment 
was based on legislation introduced after 
Hurricane Agnes by me and several of 
my colleagues to correct an inequitable 
situation occasioned by the operation of 
the tax law on loans forgiven by the Fed- 
eral Government. Many victims of that 
terrible disaster received loans from the 
Small Business Administration and the 
Farmers Home Administration to help 
them try to rebuild their lives and replace 
their damaged property. Under the law 
in existence at that time, the loans were 
able to be forgiven to the extent of $5,000. 
The clear intent of Congress was to pro- 
vide relief to the recipients, not to com- 
pensate them as some, including the 
President, have suggested. It should be 
noted that one of the laws under which 
these loans were made was the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1970. Relief is the key word. 

In his message returning this legisla- 
tion, the President stated: 

Under current tax law, Individuals are gen- 
erally permitted to deduct casualty lossés not 
otherwise compensated for by insurance, tort 
compensation, loan forgiveness, or other 
means. 


I would point out that the law does not 
include “loan forgiveness” as compensa- 
tion. Rather, the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice in Revenue Ruling 71-160 concluded 
that the purpose of the Disaster Relief 
Act of 1970 was to compensate disaster 
victims for losses and that, accordingly, 
any loan forgiveness would have to be 
included in income. The legislation in- 
troduced by me and others was primarily 
designed to reverse that ruling on the 
ground that the intent of the Disaster 
Relief Act was not to compensate victims 
but rather to provide relief. It is not fair 
for the President or anyone else to say 
that Congress intended that “loan for- 
giveness” be considered compensation for 
tax purposes. 

It should be noted that the Internal 
Revenue Service is applying a similar 
doctrine to loans which are granted un- 
der Federal and State laws to medical 
students who agree to serve in medically 
indigent areas after graduation on the 
eondition that the Joan is forgiven. And, 
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as in this case, Congress has had to clar- 
ify that matter. 

In fact, very recently the President 
signed legislation—agreed to by the con- 
ferees on the same day as H.R. 6191— 
which contained an amendment dealing 
with a similar issue. The amendment to 
H.R. 12035 delayed for 1 year the imple- 
mentation of an IRS ruling which would 
have required students to include in in- 
come certain amounts received toward 
their educational expenses while partici- 
pating in the Armed Forces Health Pro- 
fessions Scholarship program. The IRS’s 
position on that matter was essentially 
the same as its position on the “loan for- 
giveness” feature and the principle in 
that case was, at least temporarily, over- 
turned by Congress. At that time, we 
heard nothing about the setting of “a 
very undesirable precedent.” If such an 
undesirable precedent has been estab- 
lished, it has been established by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and we, in Con- 
gress, are seeking to undo the damage it 
has caused. 

I am concerned also about the argu- 
ment that this legislation provides an 
unfair windfall to a limited group of 
taxpayers. They are the ones who expe- 
rienced the terrible consequences of dis- 
asters so great that our Government felt 
compelled to help them. These are people 
whose lives and property have been, in 
many instances, ruined and they are not 
being unjustly enriched. If anything, 
what this bill seeks to do probably won't 
help them to any great degree. Hope- 
fully, it will insure that those in the lower 
income ranges will not be hurt addition- 
ally. 

Finally, let me comment on the state- 
ment in the President’s message which 
says that the significance of this amend- 
ment was not explored during adoption 
of the conference report. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of October 11 contains ex- 
planatory remarks by several Members 
of this body detailing the exact nature 
of these provisions. But, more important- 
ly, they were fully discussed in the con- 
ference and Treasury officials there 
raised no objection to them. Since I have 
been a conferee, we have always given 
administration officials the opportunity 
to present the view of the administra- 
tion and, in this case, no opposition or 
even concern was expressed. As a result, 
I am at a loss to understand the admin- 
istration’s late change in position. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this legislation 
is fair, humanitarian and long overdue. 
Therefore, I urge my colleagues to join 
in voting to override its rejection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I notice from the veto 
message the following reasons given by 
the President. He says: 

Under current tax law, individuals are 
generally permitted to deduct casualty losses 
not otherwise compensated for by insurance, 
tort compensation, loan forgiveness, or other 
means. If individuals choose to deduct these 
losses, however, and are subsequently reim- 
bursed, the reimbursement must be in- 
cluded as income in subsequent tax returns, 
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Otherwise, the individual could receive a tax 
break for a loss that had not cost him any- 
thing. 

The President said that this bill: 

Would provide unwarranted and costly ex- 
ceptions to the present law by allowing cer- 
tain taxpayers who have already deducted 
their casualty losses to also exclude from 
taxable income any amount received from 
tort compensation or federal Ioan cancella- 
tions based on those losses. . . . 

This would result in favored treatment 
for a select group of taxpayers relative to 
others with identical or even larger casualty 
losses. 


The question I would ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is this: Are the 
remarks of the President well founded? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. The remarks of 
the President are well founded if one is 
to consider this in the form of compen- 
sation. The original intent of the legisla- 
tion was that it would not be considered 
as compensation but that it would be 
considered as relief to the people who 
suffered the losses. Therefore it was not 
a compensation loss, and the remark of 
the President was based upon a false 
premise that the Committee on Public 
Works which originally came out with 
this legislation decided that it should be 
a matter of relief to people who suffered 
the losses, so it was not compensation. 
So the President was in error for that 
reason. 

Mr, YATES. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, will people be 
receiving double compensation here? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. I am sorry, I could 
not hear the gentleman. Will the gentle- 
man repeat his question? 

Mr. YATES. The President said people 
are being compensated twice under this 
bill, there is a possibility, that they would 
also be compensated under tort claims. 
In that event would they not be receiving 
double payment? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. I am advised that 
the tort claims are entirely separate from 
the compensation, but that the compen- 
sation aspect of course, insofar as the 
Federal grant is concerned, is in the form 
of relief and not compensation. The peo- 
ple were not compensated for their losses, 
they were given relief. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman for 
his explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. It is my under- 
standing that the losses were much in ex- 
cess of $5,000, in many instances they 
would have been over $50,000, which was 
the total amount of the loan, that was 
the full amount of the loss, and $5,000 
of that was granted as relief, not com- 
pensation. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and say to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES) 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. ScHNEEBELI) has stated precisely 
and exactly the case. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. I thank the gentle- 
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man, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. MCDADE). 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the attempt to override 
the Presidential veto of H.R. 6191, legis- 
lation that corrects a glaring error in the 
tax treatment being received by disaster 
victims, especially those victims of Hur- 
ricane Agnes in my congressional district. 

Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago I introduced 
such legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Its purpose was quite simple 
and the intent of Congress was quite clear 
in approving it. The Government passed 
the Agnes Recovery Act in 1972 contain- 
ing a $5,000 grant feature to help get 
disaster victims back on their feet. We 
knew this was not all we had to do. But 
it was a beginning. We intended that the 
flood victims in that terrible disaster have 
this grant free and clear. We never in- 
tended that in the following year the In- 
ternal Revenue Service would come back 
to these same people and require that 
they pay part of it back to the Govern- 
ment in income taxes. 

In short, we never intended to rob 
Peter to pay Paul. 

Unfortunately, the IRS and the ad- 
ministration see things differently and 
we are faced with this unfortunate situ- 
ation here today. 

One aspect of the President’s veto 
message which I would like to set 
straight is the claim that this bill will 
result in windfall benefits for a few. I 
can guarantee the Members of this 
House that the only windfall we are talk- 
ing about here is a small tax refund to 
thousands of poor, fixed income and el- 
derly families whose life savings were 
wiped out, who are heavily in debt, and 
whose confidence in the Government has 
been shaken by having to return part of 
this grant. To call a small tax refund to 
these people, a “windfall” staggers the 
imagination. 

Another aspect of the veto message 
that troubles me is the claim that this 
legislation will cost the Federal Treasury 
$130 million. These figures were arrived 
at by the Bureau of the Budget in a most 
inaccurate and haphazard way. They as- 
sumed that all flood victims had an ef- 
fective tax rate of 23 percent and they 
multiplied that by the total number of 
flood grants. By their own admission, 
that $130 million is a guess. It is sad that 
such inaccurate and irresponsible calcu- 
lation can effect so many innocent 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is neces- 
sary to correct an inequality which de- 
veloped after we passed the Agnes Re- 
covery Act. If it sets a precedent, as the 
President’s message suggests, then it is a 
wise precedent because it clarifies con- 
gressional intent and eliminates a tax in- 
equity. It is tax justice pure and simple, 
to thousands of families who deserve to 
be treated equally by all agencies of Gov- 
ernment. I urge and hope my colleagues 
will vote to override this veto. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time specifi- 
cally to urge the overriding of the Presi- 
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dent's veto on this bill, a veto which I 
believe to be ill-considered. 

I believe that my colleagues, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHNEE- 
BELI) who has done such a magnificent 
job in pointing out what this legislation 
does, and who is the ranking minority 
member of this committee, has explained 
factually what the situation is. And if 
the Congress cannot pass legislation in 
which we designate something to be a 
grant, if it turns out not to be a grant, 
I just do not know what on earth we can 
do to express our intent. It seems to me 
that this is a contest between the Con- 
gress and its legislative intent, and a 
subsequent ruling by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service deciding, in spite of the 
word “grant” which the Congress used in 
passing the legislation, that they, the 
IRS, 1 year later will declare that to be 
taxable income. 

It seems to me that in this circum- 
stance the choice for us is clear, and that 
choice for us is to override this veto, and 
I urge my colleagues to support that posi- 
tion. 

Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Fioop). 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
said before when the original Hurricane 
Agnes appropriation bill was introduced, 
how would you like to be named FLoop 
and come from Wilkes-Barre, Pa.? I 
know whereof I speak in more ways than 
one. 

Mr. Speaker, this is obviously so im- 
portant or I would not presume on the 
time of the Members. I rise in support 
of the urging of my friends here to over- 
ride the veto. Let me explain to the 
House two things, first, why this bill was 
vetoed—this you will not believe—and, 
second, why it should be overridden, Un- 
derstand why the bill was vetoed. We 
have the atmosphere here in town of cut 
and rescind, and so on. But now hear 
this. As my friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, said, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury advised the Presi- 
dent not to veto this bill; the counselors 
in the White House advised the Presi- 
dent not to veto this bill; two of his clos- 
est friends advised him not to veto this 
bill; and the term “ridiculous” was used 
three times. 

What happened is—wait until you 
hear this—OMB looked at this very 
good, this very fair bill, and they said, 
“veto.” OMB’s recommendation was to 
veto this bill. 

Let me tell the Members the back- 
ground. This is irresponsible, and I say 
this advisedly: This is an unconscion- 
able act. It is without basis in fact. Let 
me show the Members why. I want them 
to know where the villain is—OMB. 
OMB was asked to state the amount of 
the revenue loss if this bill is passed. 
Now hear this. So OMB, by their own 
admission—wait until you hear this— 
guessed. OMB guessed what the figure 
would be. The financial security of thou- 
sands and thousands of victims of the 
worst natural disasters in the history of 
this Nation was at stake, and OMB 
guessed. 
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To make the matter worse, they 
guessed wrongly. How do you like that? 
They used the 23 percent marginal tax 
rate and applied this to disaster vic- 
tims. Imagine that. Of all the victims of 
these disasters in the areas that we know 
in more than a dozen States, OMB put 
them in the 23-percent income tax 
bracket. How utterly ridiculous, espe- 
cially in areas we know about. These are 
small wage earners in these flood plains, 
disaster victims living on fixed incomes, 
aged, who are nowhere near that 23- 
percent bracket that OMB used, This is 
an outrageous action. 

I have done business with them on ap- 
propriations. This is the worst I ever saw 
or ever heard of, and they know it. Now 
they are trying to make themselves look 
good on this thing. 

Let me tell you point 2 of the override. 
To begin with, I just stated to the Mem- 
bers the recommendation is based abso- 
lutely upon guesswork, a complete guess 
as to these figures. 

This was a grant. The Members re- 
member when I stood there debating it. 
There was not a Member of this House; 
there was not a Member or a person in 
this building, including the elevator op- 
erators, who had any idea that this was 
not a grant to the victim—a grant to the 
victim. Nobody questioned it until it got 
down to IRS, to OMB. Do not put the 
finger on the IRS. It was OMB’s respon- 
sibility from beginning to end, flying in 
the face of what everybody knew, we in 
this House, and the Congress knew it to 
be. It does not make sense. 

I have done some inflation fighting. 
We have cut the Labor-HEW budget 
$300 or $400 million this very year. The 
effect of inflation—we should not put it 
on these people—these disaster victims, 

Let me say this. 

These people who were injured, I 
would like to tell the Members about 
them. Each one of these disaster victims 
knows about inflation. So do I and so do 
the Members. But let me transpose some 
Cicero for you. If we fail in our responsi- 
bilities to temper our judgment with a 
firm and continuous desire to render to 
everyone that which is his due, then we 
have failed to represent the people for 
whom we speak here. These disaster 
victims are asking us at least that much. 
We must give it to them. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. HecHLER). 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, if this Congress has any sense 
of justice and equity, we will vote today 
to override this cruel and heartless veto. 

You have all heard of the disaster on 
Buffalo Creek, when 125 of my fellow 
West Virginians lost their lives. Pittston 
Coal Co. had been piling up the waste 
materials from its mines, using a pond 
to wash its coal, and allowing these 
wastes to pile higher and higher as the 
years went by. More and more water was 
backed up so the slag heap of waste 
served as a makeshift, nonengineered 
dam. 

On the morning of February 26, 1972, 
after heavy rains, that slag heap rup- 
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tured, cascading millions of tons of water 
down into the Buffalo Creek valley. A 
giant, greasy fist smashed into whole 
communities and slammed the splinter- 
ing houses against other homes, on the 
crest of a 20-foot wall of water, sludge, 
and coal waste. The people did not have 
a chance. One hundred and twenty-five 
were killed and 4,000 were left homeless. 

The Internal Revenue Service sent 
agents down to Buffalo Creek and help- 
fully sat down with all those who had 
suffered losses. The IRS said: “Look, 
you can write these losses off your in- 
come tax.” And the people believed 
what they were told, and they filled out 
ee income tax returns as they were 

Then a long time afterward, the Pitts- 
ton Co. came along and acknowledged its 
responsibility for the Buffalo Creek dis- 
aster, and in a burst of generosity offered 
to pay these suffering people—noit full 
compensation, but only a part of the 
value of what they had lost. 

One day early last year, a dedicated 
Internal Revenue agent who must re- 
main anonymous for reasons which will 
become obvious came to me very agitated 
one evening and said: “Congressman, my 
agency is doing a terrible wrong to the 
people who have suffered so much on 
Buffalo Creek.” “What is that,” I asked. 

“Well, the IRS is ordering me to go 
down and tell these people that took our 
advice to write off their losses that now 
they will have to pay the Internal Revy- 
enue Service back for what we told them 
to do.” And, he added, what kind of Gov- 
ernment is that which tells poor people 
they are going to help them, and then 
Stabs them in the back. This IRS agent 
said: “It breaks my heart, because I am 
the one who has to go down and tell 
those people that they not only have to 
pay back what they deducted in 1972, 
but they have to pay interest also.” 

I said to my friend the IRS agent— 
No, wait, we will get a freeze placed on 
this unconscionable action, and I will 
get a bill drafted to enable these people 
who are without any money to be exempt 
from repaying money plus interest which 
they do not even have. 

So I worked with Congressman Jim 
Bürge and with Senator Brrp, and Dan 
Fioop, and the Pennsylvania delegation 
and this legislation was drafted. 

I have scores of letters about this veto. 

Mrs. Ervine E. Roark of Lundale, 
W. Va., wrote me: 

The people on Buffalo Creek are between a 
rock and hard place. And the pressure is ter- 
rible. We get a bill from IRS for a $103 that 
we had to pay. It was for interest on a re- 
fund that we had already paid back. 

A disaster can happen overseas. America 
sends all the help it can and expects no re- 
payment. Then when we need help it seems 
like we have to help ourselves. We do with- 
out. We didn’t ask IRS to give us the taxes, 
We didn’t borrow them. 

Yet they send men in here with their big 
smile and a helping hand. When we didn't 
know what to do (and still don’t). We 
thought how nice everyone was. When they 
took back what they gave us and made us 
pay interest on it too. It sure made us lose 
faith in people. 
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Mrs. Jack Stowers of Accoville, W. 
Va., wrote me: 

We only went back one year on our losses 
in the disaster. We had to pay it all back, 
$843. Today I received a statement from the 
IRS showing that we still owe $50.77 interest 
on the money we received after the flood. I 
could have bought two appliances with that. 

I would never have claimed a loss if I 
had known it had to be paid back plus inter- 
est, 


Among the letters I received are the 
following: 

When the Internal Revenue came to Man 
High School, set up an office and told the 
people to sign up for back taxes back to 1968, 
at that time there was no mention of having 
to pay it back. After using the money, here 
comes this notice in the paper that Buffalo 
Creek people have to pay. 

If I had known this, I would not have ac- 
cepted the tax money for my husband has 
retired since the flood and I don’t have that 
kind of money to pay taxes out of—Mrs. 
Leonard Gunnells, Lundale, W. Va. 

We lost everything we had. Had we known 
we would have had to pay this tax back, we 
never would have filed for it.... 

Why didn’t they let us know we would 
have to pay it back. Why weren't things ex- 
plained more to us. We were like sheep being 
led to a sSlaughterhouse-——Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas E. McComas, Sr., Oceana, W. Va. 

It will place a hardship on us because so 
much more needs. to be done to improve our 
property. We wouldn't have accepted IRS or 
any other help that would put more hard- 
ship on us because we're trying to rebuild 
our lives on Buffalo Creek.—Wiilbert A. Hicks, 
Sr., and Ruby R. Hicks, Lorado, W, Va. 

It would put a real hardship on me and 
my family. There was rio mention of having 
to pay it back. I’m not able to work now 
and only get $40 per week insurance. I have 
three children in school, 4th, 7th and 12th 
grades. My insurance will soon stop, I don't 
see how I can repay this money.—Henry 
Kilgore, Man, W. Va. 

I’m more in debt and have less than before 
the flood happened. All the help we received 
ended up having to be paid back plus inter- 
est.—Alvin Vance, Amherstdale, W. Va. 

My 6-year-old son has never got over what 
he has been through the morning the dam 
broke, we were caught inside the house and 
were washed for about a quarter of a mile 
below where our house stood. We were all 
banged up pretty bad. Every time it rains 
or looks like rain, my boy nearly throws a 
fit. 

Then I got these papers. telling me I would 
have to pay back the tax refund, I had spent 
the money on furniture and a down pay- 
ment on a house, I’m sure you must know 
how hard it is trying to pick up our lives 
and go on and try to replace the necessary 
things—Ralph Gibson, Man, W. Va. 

The only income my father-in-law gets is 
$254.00 a month Black Lung. Paying back 
that money (to IRS) has really put hard- 
ships on them. They haven't, been able to 
complete their house because they just don’t 
have the money, That wasn’t bad enough, 
they have gotten two different notices that 
they have to pay interest on the income tax. 
We've been taken away from our homes and 
now the IRS is taking some of our belong- 
ings.—Mrs. Ruth Osborhe for Elmer Osborne, 
Oceana. 

We rented from Buffalo Mining at the time 
(of the flood) and were in the process of 
building a new home. We lost all new furni- 
ture and clothing and even a friend’s bor- 
rowed tools. Pittston paid us $7,100 to which 
we paid the neighbor for the loss of his tools, 
had to buy furniture so we could move in 
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the new house we were building although 
it was far from complete. We begged and bor- 
rowed and scraped up enough money to get 
by and I had my taxes amended, to which 
I received $863.00 which went a little way 
toward purchasing furniture, clothing and 
even some building material to finish work 
on our house. I got a Small Business Loan 
of $3,000 to which I’ve paid $336.00 back and 
then I borrowed from the Bank on my own 
money to buy the furniture and more build- 
ing material. We were not told at the time 
of the amendment that it had to be paid 
back, well, the first of June I got a notice 
from the IRS that I had 10 days to pay 
$49.17 interest on the $863.00. I paid this in 
June 9th. My point is this, why let us have it, 
only to have to pay it back plus interest. 
I wouldn't have taken it in the first place 
had I been told or was aware of having to 
give it back.—Mr. and Mrs. Waldon Mullins, 
Man, W. Va. 

I would never have filed for it if I had 
known I would have to pay back. They told 
us while we were staying at the school, we 
would not have to pay it back. We have been 
in a terrible spot since the disaster f- 
nancially. I haven't been ale to pay my bills. 
I lost my phone which I had for six years. 
.. . Instead of helping people they are taking 
away from them and putting more worries 
oñ them. I hope you can help us for we sure 
need some help.—Lester and Elaine Bartley, 
Man, 

Why didn't they make things clear about 
this, we thought they were for our good. We 
trusted them to know what they were doing, 
now it seems they were mistaken. They have 
given us more worries and hardship, I think 
we have been through enough—Oscar N. 
McComas, Sr., Lorado. 

It is pretty hard to pay back something 
that you. don’t have. We people spent this 
money in good faith for the use of clothing 
and other needs that our families needed. At 
the time we had no place to go.—James S. 
“Red” Morris, Lundale. 

When this disaster happened, we were told 
to file our losses on our income tax. I got 
back around $4,000.00 which helped me get 
back on my feet. In the meantime Pittston 
Coal Company paid me for some of my iosses. 
I bought me a double wide traller with the 
money and am just now getting back on my 
feet. The tax people told me I would have to 
pay back the money. I sent them a check for 
the money I got back which left me in worse 
condition than before the flood. Now I get 
another letter from them telling me I owe 
$343.00 interest and the money I got back. I 
have refused to pay so far. I just got a letter 
saying that if I didn’t pay in 10 days they 
would seize my property or wages for the 
amount. I didn’t want to file for the losses in 
the first place, the lawyers and everyone 
here said we wouldn't have to pay it back. By 
having to pay back this money has put us all 
in a hard place. The money we got back from 
Pittston could never repay for all the prop- 
erty and death that we lost in this flood. If 
Congress can help us in any way, we would 
all appreciate it very much.—Charles O. 
Vance, Amherstdale. 

We lost an Aunt and two cousins (in the 
flood). You can imagine what it is like to 
not even find a splinter of anything you ever 
owned and then have to pay back $1666.00 
of money that you didn’t really have when 
you don't have anything. That money sure 
came in handy, but then it put us right back 
almost where we were after the flood—Joe 
Grimmett, Lundale, 

We thought the Income Tax Department 
was trying to help us and it was neyer ex- 
plained we would have to pay all of the $670 
back or we would never have refiled because 
we don't have one silver dime of it. People 
has remarked that the flood on Buffalo 
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Creek has made people rich, well, let them 
come and visit the Charles Wm. Osborne 
family. I haven’t had a new anything in so 
long I wouldn’t feel right with it on. I don't 
mean to let our sobs go down your shoulder, 
but there is no way we can get the money so 
what will they do to Charles. That's another 
worry we are with, we are ignorant of our 
own laws.—Mrs. Charles Wm. Osborne, 
Lorado. 

We lost everything we had and when we 
got our settlement from Pittston we still lost 
about $0,000 that we didn’t get paid for. 
After the fiood we went up to my Father-in- 
laws and on Friday after the flood his house 
burned down and we lost what we had gotten 
back and what things we got back we had to 
pay the down payment on them and if we 
had to pay the income tax back I just don’t 
know how we could make it. We'd have to 
borrow the money to pay the taxes back for 
we just don't haye the money, and I don't 
make enough money to pay back the money 
we'd have to borrow.—Brady and Janice 
Elswick, Lorado, 

At the time I received my taxes I needed 
them very badly to live on. I keep foster chil- 
dren for the State and I had 6 foster children 
at the time of the flood plus two of my own 
and we ‘were in 4 different. homes. The 
$532.00 I got back on my amended return 
went very fast as we were trying to pay our 
way wherever we went. We just couldn't have 
made it if it hadn’t been for the help of other 
organizations such as the Red Cross, the tax 
refund and State agencies. We would prob- 
ably have to borrow money to pay the $532.00 
back all at one time—James Duncan, 
Ambherstdale. 

We came close to dying in that nasty 
water. I watched that nasty water and never 
thought of one single person dying. Our son 
never saw the water or what it did, only that 
all the houses and trees were gone. But just 
thinking of how close we came is enough to 
drive a person insane. We were lucky, we 
never lost any family. There is a lot of 
friends we miss and thinking of them makes 
our hearts ache. It wasn’t fair for the income 
tax people to tell us we had to pay it back. 
They should have said something when we 
made our claims because they really acted on 
false pretenses.—Judy Tomblin, Lundale. 

This has really put us in a hard place as we 
are both disabled from work. Nothing coming 
in except an insurance check of $40.00 a week 
which ceases next month.—Willard H. Fer- 
guson, Braeholm, 


Just yesterday I received a letter from 
Steven Crum, a freshman at Marshall 
University. It was an anguished letter 
three pages long: 

The primary reason. I’m writing is because 
of the bill veoted by President Ford concern- 
ing Buffalo Creek. My parents and I were 
some of the lucky people to survive Buffalo 
Creek, and it would seem this tragedy alone 
would be enough to crush one’s spirit. But 
somehow we managed to maintain our spirit, 
and this spirit was boosted when it was 
learned that we might receive some assist- 
ance from our government ,..I grew up 
believing that when the government of the 
United States of America said something, 
that it was true. But, alas, as I have grown 
older I can see how untrue this is ... What 
angers me is that our government—the IRS— 
withdrew the tax return and not only did 
we have to pay the return but also interest. 
Our government turned its back on us. 

We were notified by the Internal Revenue 
Service that we had 10 days to pay the tax 
refund with interest. 10 whole days, mind 
you. They sure take their sweet time when 
they have to pay you ... If this had been 
money that someone In the government paid 
out of their own pocket it would be different. 
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But this was money that my father paid from 
his pocket. We didn’t ask for a loan. Is that 
how our government makes money? 

out money later to collect with interest and 
a threat if one does not cough up the money. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it is out- 
rageous for anyone to state, as was 
written for the President in his veto mes- 
sage, that this bill is a windfall. 

It is impossible for this to be a wind- 
fall when you set a limit of $5,000 for 
any one family in the bill, and most of 
these tax loss deductions run much less 
than $5,000. 

I plead with you, Mr. Speaker, if this 
Congress has any conscience, any sense 
of justice and equity, vote to override 
this veto. 

The reasoning by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget in that veto mes- 
sage is the reasoning of a computerized 
heart, and a faceless agency with ice 
water coursing in its veins. Let us show 
that we are a nation with a heart and 
with a conscience and vote the equity 
which these people deserve. 

This legislation does not pay these peo- 
ple a cent. It merely prevents the Gov- 
ernment from coming in and forcing 
people to borrow money they have al- 
ready spent over 2 years ago plus interest 
and give it to a heartless Government. 

Mr, Victor Adams called early Wednes- 
day morning from Buffalo Creek. He 
asked: 


Do you know what it’s like to go $3,000 in 
debt when you've never been in debt before? 
Well, after that flood I got a $24,000 loan, 
but it cost $20,000 to replace my house, and 
the furniture, appliances and car cost an- 
other $4,000. The settlement I got from Pitts- 


ton came to $16,000 but the check was made 
out to me‘and the SBA and I never saw any 
of that money, it went straight to pay my 
SBA loan. The $2000 tax refund I got before 
the settlement helped some, but as soon as 
I got the Pittston settlement, IRS told me 
to pay the money back. That’s when I went 
into debt to pay back the IRS. Then I got 
another letter from them telling me I owed 
interest on the money for the time I held it. 
I paid that, too, Congressman Hechler, but 
I’m still in debt and I sure could use the tax 
refund. I'm still trying to get back on my feet 
from that flood, 


Mr. Adams’ story is sadly typical of the 
thousands of Buffalo Creek residents who 
lost everything in the 1972 flood, and 2 
years later are still suffering. 

Mrs, J. D. Atkins is depending on the 
tax refund to help the family through 
the winter and to buy a little something 
for her children for Christmas. Mrs. 
Atkins wrote me last week: 

Unless we hear something about our in- 
come tax, there is no way that our children 
will have Christmas and it is no fault of 
theirs, I have set up, couldn't sleep from the 
worry what to do. 


I do not know how much Mrs. Atkins 
will receive from this bill but I know it 
will be less than $5,000 because that limit 
is set in the bill. Windfall, indeed. When 
this bill was being considered I asked IRS 
to give me the amounts 30 taxpayers, 
picked at random would receive from this 
refund. Not one of those would get more 
than $2,500 and many will receive less 
than $1,000. The total cost to the Federal 
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Government for Buffalo Creek residents 
will be only $800,000. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. HecHLER), 
as well as the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop), and also 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SCHNEEBELI). 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to vote to override the veto of 
H.R. 6191. 

This is legislation which I originally 
introduced on March 6, 1973, a year after 
the terrible flood. disaster at Buffalo 
Creek, W. Va., which killed 125 men, 
women, and children and left 4,000 people 
homeless. 

The final version of this legislation 
covers Hurricane Agnes which will be 
discussed by my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. FLoop), so I will confine my 
remarks to the Buffalo Creek disaster. 

I introduced this bill to bring justice 
to a group of low-income taxpayers who 
had been promised by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service right after the February 26, 
1972, Buffalo Creek disaster that they 
could write off their disaster losses in 
their tax returns. So the trusting tax- 
payers did exactly as they were told. 

Then some time later the Pittston Coal 
Co., which owned the faulty slag pile 
heap which had burst, came along and 
made settlements with these taxpayers. 
Many of these settlements were only 25 
cents or 50 cents on the dollar as com- 
pared to actual losses. Most of the Buf- 
falo Creek residents spent their settle- 
ments on necessities, and were unaware 
that they had to repay to the Internal 
Revenue Service what had been written 
off as their casualty tax losses. 

So it came as a great surprise when 
the Internal Revenue Service demanded 
that these unfortunate people not only 
had to pay back what they had deducted 
from their income taxes, but also had to 
pay interest. Most of the residents simply 
do not have the money to meet these 
demands, and this bill allows them to 
keep the tax deduction or refund they 
received from IRS. 

I might add that the amount of tax 
benefit which any family can get may 
not exceed $5,000, which insures that 
this will not provide any windfall and 
will be confined to low-income taxpayers. 

For the sake of equity and justice to 
these unfortunate victims of the Buffalo 
Creek disaster, as well as Hurricane 
Agnes, I plead with my colleagues to 
vote “Aye” to override this cruel and 
heartless veto. 

The major and central point which I 
want to emphasize is that this legisla- 
tion does not mean that these people 
will be paid anything from the U.S. 
Treasury. If we do not override the veto, 
it means that these people will be forced 
to go out and borrow money to repay 
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with interest money which they spent 
long ago. All this bill does is to relieve 
hard-pressed, low-income people froni 
having to go into debt to pay the Gov- 
ernment money they do not have and 
has long since been spent on necessary 
flood disaster repairs. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank my friend, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Breaux). 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
before the House ultimately boils down 
to one question. What was the intent of 
the Congress in passing a disaster relief 
bill which included a disaster loan for- 
giveness? Was the loan forgiveness in- 
tended to be compensation to the dis- 
aster victims or was it meant to be an 
outright, tax-free grant? An analysis of 
the history of the original disaster act 
of 1970 and the subsequent amendments 
in 1972, clearly express the intent of the 
Committee on Public Works was to give 
the disaster victim a grant, tax free, and 
intended to get the victim back on his 
feet just as quickly as possible. The loan 
proceeds from either the Small Business 
Administration or the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration were to be utilized to enable 
the victim to recover his lost real or per- 
sonal property—not the loan forgive- 
ness. 

Mr, Speaker, I maintain that the IRS 
has misread the intent of Congress and 
support the motion to override the veto 
of H.R. 6191, a bill which had clarified 
the express meaning of the disaster loan 
forgiveness. I urge my colleagues to join 
with me. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to strongly urge that the House 
sustain the President’s veto of H.R. 6191, 
which originally passed this body on May 
8 as a simple temporary suspension of 
duty on certain forms of zinc. Two pe- 
culiar things happened to this bill in 
conference which completely perverted 
its original purpose. First, the Senate 
brought to conference a completely non- 
germane amendment providing new tax 
relief for certain disaster victims. Where- 
as under present law taxpayers taking 
flood casualty loss deductions, and sub- 
sequently compensated for those losses 
based on claims of tort, would count that 
compensation as income in subsequent 
tax returns. Under the Senate provision, 
up to $5,000 in flood casualty loss com- 
pensation would be excluded from such 
taxation. 

Not only did the House conferees agree 
to take this amendment back to the 
House in technical disagreement, but 
they added an amendment of their own 
which goes beyond the scope of either 
the House or Senate passed versions. Un- 
der this amendment, forgiven Federal 
disaster loans made in connection with 
Hurricane Agnes and other 1972 disas- 
ters, the forgiven portion would not have 
to be counted as income for tax purposes 
as it now is, again up to $5,000. 

When the conference report was re- 
turned to the House on October 11, a 
Friday, along with eight other duty sus- 
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pension conference reports, it was quickly 
adopted without substantial debate, and 
the nongermane Senate amendment, re- 
ported in technical disagreement, along 
with the extra-scope House amendment 
to it, were adopted on a voice vote. 

While we have always been quick to 
condemn the other body for adding non- 
germane amendments to: House-passed 
bills, I fear in this instance we only com- 
pounded that travesty by permitting our 
own conferees to actually perpetrate a 
greater outrage by adding extra-scope 
material. 

This is a very serious and dangerous 
precedent from a legislative and proce- 
dural standpoint since most Members, 
quite frankly, just do not pay that much 
attention to these relatively minor and 
noncontroversial bills. To begin to use 
such bills for the purpose of building the 
proverbial legislative Christmas tree is 
something which we cannot permit in 
this body. 

But beyond the legislative and proce- 
dural objections which I have to this, 
I think it should be pointed out that we 
are also talking here about a substantial 
new’revenue loss of some $130- million 
plus, through provisions which were not 
duly considered in the appropriate com- 
mittees and adequately considered and 
debated on the floor of the House. At a 
time when we are obstensibly intent upon 
cutting Government spending, of tight- 
ening our fiscal belts, of demanding infia- 
tion impact statements on Executive ac- 
tions and bills reported from committees, 
it ill behooves us to open yet another 
spending backdoor in our conference 
committees through such a device as this. 
Must we now require that our conferees 
include in their reports an inflation im- 
pact statement on their decisions? Must 
we now move to completely bar nonger- 
mane amendments and extra-scope 
amendments from being included in con- 
ference reports? I wonder. For if we do 
not demonstrate that we are willing to 
act in a fiscal and legislatively respon- 
sible manner in conference, such actions 
may be necessary. 

I again strongly urge my colleagues 
to join with me in voting to sustain the 
veto on H.R. 6191. 

Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Speaker, the issue 
before the House ultimately boils down 
to one question. What was the intent of 
the Congress in passing a disaster relief 
bill which included a disaster loan for- 
giveness? Was the loan forgiveness in- 
tended to be compensation to the disaster 
victims or was it meant to be an outright, 
tax-free grant? As chairman of the com- 
mitee which wrote the original Disaster 
Act of 1970 and the subsequent amend- 
ments in 1972, I can unequivocally state 
that the clear and express intent of the 
Committee on Public Works was to give 
the disaster victim a grant, tax free, and 
intended to get the victim back on his 
feet just as quickly as possible. The loan 
proceeds from either the Small Business 
Administration or the Farmers , Home 
Administration were to be utilized to en- 
able the victim to recover his lost real or 
personal property—not the loan forgive- 
ness, 


Mr. Speaker, I maintain that the IRS 
has misread the intent of Congress and 
I support the motion to override the veto 
of H.R. 6191, a bill which had clarified 
the express meaning of the disaster loan 
forgiveness. I urge that my colleagues 
join with me. Thank you... 

Mr, ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am voting 
against overriding the President’s veto of 
H.R. 6191, a bill which would suspend the 
duty on certain forms of ‘zinc and pro- 
vide special tax treatment of certain 
disaster relief funds. 

President Ford favors the bill’s pro- 
visions on zinc, but he calls the tax rider 
added by the Senate “unacceptable” and 
I agree with his assessment. This rider 
would allow victims of 1972 disasters— 
such as Hurricane Agnes and the dam 
failure at Buffalo Creek, W. Va.—to re- 
ceive preferential tax treatment on the 
$5,000 forgiveness portion of the disaster 
loans they obtained from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration or the Farmers 
Home Administration. Currently, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service reauires that vic- 
tims pay income tax at their prevailing 
rate on the forgiveness portion of the 
disaster loan Since it is regarded as com- 
pensation. However, H.R. 6191 states 
that the loan forgiveness is to be treated 
as a grant and is to be tax free. 

Such “grants” would give windfall tax 
benefits to the taxpayers who have al- 
ready been compensated for 1972 prop- 
erty losses and have already déducted 
their 1972 casualty losses. 

At a time when Congress and the ad- 
ministration are striving to control in- 
flation, I see no justification for the $130 
million revenue loss which would result 
from the enactment of H.R. 6191. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous’ consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill (H.R. 6191). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, will 
the. House, on reconsideration, pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding? 

Under the Constitution, this vote must 
be determined by the yeas and nays. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 249, nays 150, 
not yoting 35, as follows: 

[Roll No. 649] 
YEAS—249 


Abdnor Bergland 


Abzug 
Adams 


Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 

Casey, Tex. 
Chishoim 
Clancy 

Clark 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif, 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bauman 


Bennett Broomfield 
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Clausen, 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmetler 
Kazen 
Kluczynski 


Koch 
. Kuykendall 


Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif: 
Eulberg 
Esch 

Evins, Tenn. 


Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoekt 
Henderson 


Holtzman, 
Horton 
Hungate 


Anderson, Til, 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashiey 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bell 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fia. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clawson, Del 


Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Luken 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 


Mezvinsky 
Minish 

Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, Pa, 
Morgan 


O'Neill 
Owens 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, p1. 
Pritchard 
Rangel 


NAYS—150 


Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Colier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conte 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
vine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
duPont 
Edwards, Ala, 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Colo, 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Fiynt 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
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Rees 

Regula 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio, Wyo. 


St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 


Symington 
Talcott 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
‘Traxl 


Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif, 

Wilson, 
Charles, Tex, 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young, Ga. 

Young, Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Frey 
Froehlich 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Green, Oreg, 
Gross 

Grover 
Gubser 
Gynter 

Haley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hinshaw 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Lent 
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Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 


Teague 
Thomson, Wis. 


Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 


Miller 
Minshall, Ohio Smith, N.Y. 
1 Spence 

Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis, 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symms Young, S.C. 


NOT VOTING—35 


Grasso Rarick 
Griffiths 
Hansen, Wash. 
Howard 


Alexander 
Beard 

Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brown, Calif, 


Rhodes 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Stubblefield 
Vigorito 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young, ml, 


Huber 
Jones, N.C, 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Metcalfe 
Dent Michel 
Eshleman Mills 
Frelinghuysen Podell 


So, two-thirds not having voted in fa- 
vor thereof, the veto of the President was 
sustained and the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr, Eshleman and Mr. Dent for, with Mr. 
Rhodes against. 

Mr. Cotter and Mr. Macdonald for, with 
Mr. Michel against. 

Mr. Rostenkowski and Mr. Metcalfe for, 
and Mr. Frelinghuysen against. 

Mr, Alexander and Mr. Vigorito for, with 
Mr. Crane against. 

Mr. Howard and Mr, Brown of California 
for, with Mr. Camp against. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina and Mr. Car- 
ey of New York for, with Mr. Wyman 
against. 

Mr, Breckinridge and Mrs. Hansen of 
Washington for, with Mr. Rarick against. 


Until further notice. 

Mrs. Grasso with Mr, Shoup. 

Mr. Mills with Mr, Huber, 

Mr. Beard with Mr. Rooney of New York. 
Mrs, Griffiths with Mr. Sebelius. 

Mr. McSpadden with Mr. Stubblefield. 
Mr. Wyatt with Mr. Young of Illinois. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The message and the 
bill are referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate of the 
action of the House. 


Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Cotter 
Crane 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. 'THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on House Administration, I call up House 
Resolution 1400 and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 


lows: 
H. Res. 1400 


Resolved, That the further expenses of the 
investigations and studies to be conducted 


pursuant to H. Res. 74, by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $295,000, in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment of 
investigators, attorneys, and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, and for the 
procurement of services of individual special 
consultants or organizations thereof pursu- 
ant to section 202(i) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 72a(i)), 
shall be paid out of the contingent funds of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee, signed by the chairman of such 
committee, and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. Not to exceed $35,- 
000 of the total amount provided by this 
resolution may be used to procure the tem- 
porary or intermittent services of individual 
consultants or organizations thereof pursu- 
ant to section 202(i) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 72a(1)); 
but this monetary limitation on the pro- 
curement of such services shall not prevent 
the use of such funds for any other author- 
ized purpose. 

Sec, 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House; and the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary shall 
furnish the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration information with respect to any 
study or investigation intended to be fi- 
nanced from such funds. 

Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
ee SAE in accordance with existing 

aw. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (dur- 
ing the reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the resolution be dispensed with 
and that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume that. the 
gentleman will take some time in order 
to explain the resolution? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I do intend to explain the reso- 
lution, and I shall yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa if he wishes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
THOMPSON). 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, House Resolution 1400 is a res- 
olution designed for the remainder of 
this Congress for the Committee on the 
Judiciary in the amount of $295,000. 

The situation is this: The committee 
has had previous money resolutions 
agreed to, two relating to the impeach- 
ment inquiry and a third for the opera- 
tion of the committee. With the vacancy 
in the office of the Vice Presidency, it 
became necessary for the committee to 
devote an unusual amount of time and 
funds to that investigation, as a result 
of which the committee has expended all 
available moneys and the committee 
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staff has not been paid for the last 
month. 

The committee staff has been dramat- 
ically reduced with the conclusion of the 
impeachment inquiry. 

There are only approximately four 
persons left in low-paid positions from 
the impeachment staff. Those persons 
are devoting their time and efforts to 
abandoning the office space which they 
had temporarily, and to preparing the 
virtually innumerable documents to be 
sent to the Archives. These moneys sim- 
ply will be moneys needed by the com- 
mittee for its usual work. 

This resolution was brought before the 
Subcommittee on Accounts by the chair- 
man (Mr. Roprno) and the ranking 
member (Mr. HUTCHINSON) of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. It was unani- 
mously reported out of the Subcommittee 
on Accounts and out of the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I will 
be happy to yield to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. i 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Does the gentleman have in hand orin 
mind the total amount of expenditures 
on the part of the committee for: this 
year? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, 
the gentleman does. The figure is $2,- 
669,658.15. 

Mr, GROSS, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR THE’ COM- 
MITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on House Administration, I call up House 
Resolution 1406 and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1406 

Resolved, That for the further expenses in 
carrying out its duties during the Ninety- 
third Congress, the Committee on Rules is 
authorized to incur such expenses (hot in 
excess of $2,000) as it deems advisable. Such 
expenses shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
and approved by such committee, and signed 
by the chairman thereof. 

Sec. 2. Funds authorized by the resolution 
shall be expended pursuant to regulations 
established by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration in accordance with existing law. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the resolution be dis- 
pensed with and that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, House Resolution 1406 is de- 
signed to carry out the needs for the re- 
mainder of this Congress of the Commit- 
tee on Rules in the amount of $2,000. 

Their total expenditure to date, I will 
say in anticipation of a question from my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa, is 
$4,379.43. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 26 I am reported as not having voted 
on the rollcall to approve the conference 
report on the bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. I was present. I made out a card in- 
dicating that I had voted in favor of the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am reported as not be- 
ing present, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the permanent Recor be appropri- 
ately corrected. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s state- 
ment will appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I recognize 
that the Chair has said that my state- 
ment will appear in the Recorp, but I 
have asked unanimous consent that the 
permanent Recorp be appropriately 
corrected. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must say to 
the gentleman from Illinois that the 
Chair has consistently adopted the pol- 
icy that under votes by electronic device 
the permanent Recorp may not be cor- 
rected. The Chair has stated that the 
the gentleman's statement will be pub- 
lished in the Recorn, and the Chair can- 
not, under the circumstances, recognize 
the gentleman for the unanimous con- 
sent request. 

Mr. YATES. Will the Chair look into 
the possibility that an error may be made 
even under the new system of ours? 

The SPEAKER. Since the gentleman 
states that he cast his vote in the well by 
a card, it is possible that his vote was 
no recorded. The matter will be looked 
nto. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS TO FILE A PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT ON H.R. 11929 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works may have until 
midnight tonight to file a privileged re- 
port on H.R. 11929, an act to amend sec- 
tion 15d of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act of 1933 to provide that 
expenditures for pollution control facili- 
ties will be credited against required 
power investment return payments and 
repayments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of thè gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection 
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ESTABLISHING CASCADE HEAD 
SCENIC AREA IN THE STATE OF 
OREGON 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 8352) to 
establish the Cascade Head Scenic Re- 
search Area in the State of Oregon, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert; That in order to provide present and 
future generations with the use and enjoy- 
ment of certain ocean headlands, rivers, 
streams, estuaries, and forested areas, to in- 
sure the protection and encourage the study 
of significant areas for research and scien- 
tific purposes, and to promote a more sensi- 
tive relationship between man and his 
adjacent environment, there is hereby es- 
tablished, subject to valid existing rights, 
the Cascade Head Scenic-Research Area 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Area”) in the 
Siuslaw National Forest in the State of 
Oregon. 

Sec. 2. The administration, protection, de- 
velopment, and regulation of use of the 
Area shall be by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”) in accordance with the laws, rules, and 
regulations applicable to national forests, in 
such manner as in his Judgment will best 
contribute to attainment of the purposes 
of this, Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) The boundaries of the Area, 
and the boundaries of the subareas included 
therein, shall be those shown on the map 
entitled “Proposed Cascade Head Scenic-Re- 
search Area”, dated June 1974, which is on 
file and available for public inspection in 
the office of the Chief, Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture: Provided, 
That, from time to time, the Secretary may, 
after public hearing or other appropriate 
means for public participation, make ad- 
justments in the boundaries of subareas to 
reflect changing natural conditions or to 
provide for more effective management of 
the Area and each of the subareas in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and provisions of 
this Act. 

(b) As soon as practicable after the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall, with 
provisions for appropriate public participa- 
tion in the planning process, develop a com- 
prehensive management plan for the Area. 
Said plan shall prescribe specific manage- 
ment objectives and management controls 
necessary for the protection, management, 
and development of the Area and each of 
the subareas established pursuant to sub- 
section (c) hereof. 

(c) Within the Area, the following sub- 
areas shall be established and shall be man- 
aged in accord with the following primary 
management objectives which shall be sup- 
plemental to the general management ob- 
jectives applicable to the entire Area: 

(1) Estuary and Associated Wetlands Sub- 
area: An area managed to protect and per- 
petuate the fish and wildlife, scenic, and 
research-education values, while allowing 
dispersed recreation use, such as sport fish- 
ing, nonmotorized pleasure boating, water- 
fowl hunting, and other uses which the 
Secretary determines are compatible with 
the protection and perpetuation of the uni- 
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que natural values of the subarea, After 
appropriate study, breaching of existing 
dikes may be permitted within the subarea. 

(2) Lower Slope-Dispersed Residential 
Subarea: An area managed to maintain the 
scenic, soil and watershed, and fish and 
wildlife values, while allowing dispersed res- 
idential occupancy, selective recreation use, 
and agricultural use. 

(3) Upper Timbered Slope and Headlands 
Subareas: Areas managed to protect the 
scenic, soil and watershed, and fish and 
wildlife values while allowing selective rec- 
reation and extensive research-educational 
activities, Timber harvesting activity may 
occur in these subareas only when the Sec- 
retary determines that the preservation of 
the timber resource is imminently threat- 
ened by fire, old age, infestation or similar 
natural occurrences. 

(4) Coastline and Sand Dune-Spit Sub- 
areas; Areas managed to protect and main- 
tain the scenic and wildlife values while 
allowing selective recreation and extensive 
research-educational activities. 

Sec. 4. (a) The boundaries of the Siuslaw 
National Forest are hereby extended to in- 
clude all of the lands lying within the Area 
as described in accordance with section 3 of 
this Act which are not within the national 
forest boundaries on the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, any Federal property located on the 
lands added to the Siuslaw National Forest 
by this section may, with the concurrence of 
the agency having custody thereof, be trans- 
ferred without consideration to the admin- 
istrative jurisdiction of the Secretary. Any 
lands so transferred shall become part of the 
Siusiaw National Forest. 

Sec. 5. (a) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of this subsection, the Secretary 
is authorized to acquire lands, waters, or 
interests therein within the Area by dona- 
tion, purchase, exchange, or otherwise, 

(b) Within ali subareas of the Area except 
the estuary and associated wetlands subarea, 
the Secretary may not acquire any land or 
interest in land without the consent of the 
owner or owners 50 long as the owner or 
Owners use such land for substantially the 
Same purposes and in the same manner as 
it was used and maintained on June 1, 1974: 
Provided, however, That the Secretary may 
acquire any land or interest in land without 
the consent of the owner or owners when 
such land is in imminent danger of being 
used for different purposes or in a different 
manner from the use or uses existing on 
June 1, 1974. The Secretary shall publish, 
within one hundred and eighty days of the 
enactment of this Act, guidelines which shall 
be used by him to determine what constitutes 
a substantial change in land use or main- 
tenance for the non-federally-owned lands 
within the Area. Within the estuary and as- 
sociated wetlands subarea the Secretary may 
acquire any land or interest in land without 
the consent of the owner or owners at any 
time, after public hearing. 

(c) At least thirty days prior to any sub- 
Stantial change in the use or maintenance of 
any non-federally-owned land within the 
Area, the owner or owners of such land shall 
provide notice of such proposed change to 
the Secretary or his designee, in accordance 
with such guidelines as the Secretary may 
establish, 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
clause 7(a)(1) of the Act of September 3, 
1964 (78 Stat. 903), as amended, moneys ap- 
propriated from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund shall be available for the ac- 
quisition of any lands, waters, or interests 
therein within the area added to the Siuslaw 
National Forest by this Act. 

Sec. 7. The lands within the Area, subject 
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to valid existing rights, are hereby with- 
drawn from location, entry, and patent under 
the United States mining laws and from 
disposition under all laws pertaining to min- 
eral leasing and all amendments thereto. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary, pursuant to the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act (86 Stat. 
770), shall establish an advisory council for 
the Area, and shall consult on a periodic 
and regular basis with such council with 
respect to matters relating to management 
of the Area. The members of the advisory 
council, who shall not exceed eleven in num- 
ber, shall serve for the individual staggered 
termis of three years each and shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary as follows— 

(1) a member to represent each country 
in which a portion of the Area is located, 
each such appointee to be designated by 
the respective governing body of the county 
involved; 

(2) a member appointed to represent the 
State of Oregon, who shall be designated by 
the Governor of Oregon; and 

(3) not to exceed eight members appointed 
by the Secretary from among persons who, 
individually or through association with na- 
tional or local organizations, have an in- 
terest in the administration of the Area. 

(b) The Secretary shall designate one 
member to be chairman and shall fill vacan- 
cies in the same manner as the original 
appointment. 

(c) The members shall not receive any 
compensation for their services as members 
of the advisory council, but they shall be 
reimbursed for travel expenses and shall be 
allowed, as appropriate, per diem or actual 
subsistence expenses. 

(a) In addition to his consultation with 
the advisory council, the Secretary shall seek 
the views of other private groups, individuals, 
and the public, and shall seek the views and 
assistance of, and cooperate with, all other 
Federal, State, and local agencies with re- 
sponsibilities for zoning, planning, migratory 
fish, waterfowl, and marine animals, water, 
and natural resources, and all nonprofit agen- 
cies and organizations which may contribute 
information or expertise about the resources, 
and the management, of the Area, in order 
that the knowledge, expertise and views of 
all agencies and groups may contribute 
affirmatively to the most sensitive present 
and future use of the Area and its various 
subareas for the benefit of the public. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary shall cooperate with 
the State of Oregon and political subdivisions 
thereof in the administration of the Area 
and the administration and protection of 
lands within and adjacent to the Area owned 
or controlled by the State or political sub- 
divisions thereof. Nothing in this Act shall 
deprive the State of Oregon or any political 
subdivision thereof of its right to exercise 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within the 
Area consistent with the provisions of this 
Act, or of its right to tax persons, corpora- 
tions, franchises or other non-Federal prop- 
erty, in or on the lands or waters within 
the Area. 


The Clerk read the amendment to the 
Senate amendment, as follows: 

In section 3(c) (3) strike out “Timber ħar- 
vesting activity may occur in these subareas 
only when the Secretary determines that the 
preservation of the timber resource is im- 
minently threatened by fire, old age, im- 
festation or similar natural occurrences,” and 
insert "Timber harvesting activity may occur 
in these subareas only when the Secretary 
determines that such harvesting is to be 
conducted In connection with research ac- 
tivities or that the preservation of the timber 
resource is imminently threatened by fire, 
old age, infestation, or similar natural oC- 
currences,”, 
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The Senate amendment as amended 
was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make an announcement, 

Pursuant to the provisions of clause 
3(b) of rule 27, the Chair announces that 
he will postpone further proceedings to- 
day on each motion to suspend the rules 
on which a recorded vote or the yeas and 
nays are ordered, or on which the vote 
is objected to under clause 4 of rule 15. 

After all motions to suspend the rules 
have been entertained and debated and 
after those motions, to be determined by 
“nonrecord” votes haye been disposed 
of, the Chair will then put the question on 
each motion on which the further pro- 
ceedings were postponed. 


PRESIDENTIAL RECORDINGS AND 
MATERIALS PRESERVATION ACT 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr.: Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and-pass the 
Senate bill (S. 4016) to protect and pre- 
serve tape recordings of conversations 
involving former President Richard M. 
Nixon and made during his tenure as 
President, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 4016 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Presidential Re- 
cordings and Materials Preservation Act”. 


TITLE I—PRESERVATION OF PRESIDEN- 
TIAL RECORDINGS AND MATERIALS 


DELIVERY AND RETENTION OF CERTAIN 
PRESIDENTIAL MATERIALS 


Sec. 101. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
law or any agreement or understanding 
made pursuant to section 2107 of title 44, 
United States Code, any Federal employee in 
possession shall deliver, and the Administra- 
tor of General Services (hereinafter in this 
title referred to as the “Administrator’’) 
shall receive, obtain, or retain, complete pos- 
session and control of all original tape re- 
cordings of conversations which were re- 
corded or caused to be recorded by any 
officer or employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment and which— 

{1) involve former President Richard M, 
Nixon or other individuals who, at the time 
of the conversation, were employed by the 
Federal Government; 

(2) were recorded in the White House or 
in the office of the President in the Execu- 
tive Office Buildings located in Washington, 
District of Columbia; Camp David, Mary- 
land; Key Biscayne, Florida; or San Cle- 
mente, California; and 

(3) were recorded during the period be- 
ginning January 20, 1969, and ending 
August 9, 1974. 

(b) (1) Notwithstanding any other law or 
any agreement or understanding made pur- 
suant to section 2107 of title 44, United 
States Code, the Administrator shall receive, 
retain, or make reasonable efforts to obtain, 
complete possession and control of all papers, 
documents, memorandums, transcripts, and 
other objects and materials which constitute 
the Presidential historical materials of 
Richard M. Nixon, covering the period be- 
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ginning January 20, 1969, and ending August 
9, 1974, 

(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “historical materials” has the meaning 
given it by section 2101 of title 44, United 
States Code. 

AVAILABILITY GF CERTAIN PRESIDENTIAL 
MATERIALS 


Sec. 102. (a) None of the tape recordings 
or other materials referred to in section 101 
shall be destroyed, except as may be pro- 
vided by law. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, any other law, or any agreement 
or understanding made pursuant to section 
2107 of title 44, United States Code, the tape 
recordings and other materials referred to 
in section 101 shail, immediately upon the 
date of enactment of this title, be made 
available, subject to any rights, defenses, or 
privileges which the Federal Government or 
any person may invoke, for use in any ju- 
dicial proceeding or otherwise subject to 
court subpena or other legal process. Any 
request by the Office of Watergate Special 
Prosecution Force, whether by court sub- 
pena or other lawful process, for access to 
such recordings or materials shall at all 
times have priority over any other request 
for such recordings or materials. 

(ec) Richard M. Nixon, or any person whom 
he may designate in writing, shall at all 
times have access to the tape recordings 
and other materials referred to in section 
101 for any purpose, subject to the regula- 
tions which the Administrator shall issue 
pursuant to section 104, 

(a) Any agency or department in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall at all times have access to the 
tape recordings and other materials referred 
to in section 101 for current lawful Govern- 
ment use, subject to the regulations which 
the Administrator shall issue pursuant to 
section 104. 

COMPENSATION 


Sec. 103. If any court of the United States 
decides that any provision of this title has 
deprived any individual of private property 
without just compensation, then there shall 
be paid out of the general fund of the Treas- 
ury of the United States such amount or 
amounts as may be adjudged just by an ap- 
propriate’ court of the United States. How- 
ever, the provisions of this title shall not be 
construed ss making any determination 
with respect to any private property right of 
title to tape recordings and other materials 
referred to in section 101, if any such right 
existed prior to the date of enactment of 
this title. 


REGULATIONS TO PROTECT CERTAIN TAPE RE- 
CORDINGS AND OTHER MATERIALS 


Sec. 104. The Administrator shall issue at 
the earliest possible date such regulations 
as may be necessary to assure the protection 
of the tape recordings and other materials 
referred to in section 101 from loss or de- 
struction, and to prevent access to such 
recordings and materials by unauthorized 
persons. Custody of such recordings and 
materials shall be maintained in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, or its metropoli- 
tan area, except as may otherwise be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 

REGULATIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC ACCESS 

Sec. 105. (s) The Administrator shall, 
within ninety days after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, submit to each House of 
the Congress a report proposing and explain- 
ing regulations that would provide public 
access to the tape recordings and other ma- 
terials referred to in section 101. Such reg- 
ulations shall take into account the follow- 
ing factors: 

(1) the need to provide the public with the 
full truth, at the earliest reasonable date, 
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of the abuses of governmental power popu- 
larly identified under the generic term “Wa- 
tergate”; 

(2) the need to make such recordings and 
materials available for use in judicial pro- 
ceedings; 

(3) the need to prevent general access, ex- 
cept in accordance with appropriate proce- 
dures established for use in judicial pro- 
ceedings, to information relating to the Na- 
tion’s security; 

(4) the need to protect every individual’s 
right to a fair and impartial trial; 

(5) the need to protect any party’s oppor- 
tunity to assert any legally or constitution- 
ally based right or privilege which would 
prevent or otherwise limit access to such re- 
cordings and materials; 

(6) the need to provide public access to 
those materials relating to the Presidency 
of Richard M. Nixon which have general his- 
torical significance, and which are not likely 
to be related to the need described in para- 
graph (1), in a manner which is consistent 
with procedures which have been used to 
provide public access to materials of former 
Presidents; and 

(7) the need to give Richard M. Nixon, or 
his heirs, for his sole custody and use, tape 
recordings and other materials which are 
not likely to be related to the need described 
in paragraph (1) and are not otherwise of 
general historical significance. 

(b)(1) The regulations proposed by the 
Administrator in the report required by sub- 
section (a) shall take effect upon the expira- 
tion of ninety legislative days after the sub- 
mission of such report, unless such regula- 
tions are disapproved by a resolution adopted 
by either House of the Congress during such 
period. 

(2) The Administrator may not issue any 
regulation or make any change in a regula- 
tion if such regulation or change is disap- 
proved by either House of the Congress un- 
der this subsection. 

(3) The provisions of this subsection shall 
apply to any change in the regulations pro- 
posed by the Administrator in the report 
required by subsection (a). Any proposed 
change shall take into account the factors 
described in paragraph (1) through para- 
graph (7) of subsection (a), and such pro- 
posed change shall be submitted by the Ad- 
ministrator in the same manner as the re- 
port required by subsection (a). 

(4) Paragraph (5) is enacted by the Con- 


gress— 

(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the House of Representatives, and 
as such it shall be considered as part of the 
rules of the House, and such rules shall su- 
persede other rules only to the extent that 
they are inconsistent therewith; and 

(B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of the House of Representatives 
to change such rules at any time, in the same 
Manner, and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of the House. 

(5) (A) Any resolution introduced in the 
House of Representatives under paragraph 
(1) shall be referred to a committee by the 
Speaker of the House. 

(B) If the committee to which any such 
resolution is referred has not reported any 
resolution relating to any regulations or 
change proposed by the Administrator under 
this section before the expiration of sixty 
calendar days after the submission of any 
such proposed regulation or change, it shall 
then be in order to move to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of 
such resolution. 

(C) Such motion may be made only by a 
person favoring the resolution, and such 
motion shall be privileged. An amendment to 
such motion is not in order, and it is not in 
order to move to reconsider the vote by which 
such motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 
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(D) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, such motion may not be 
renewed, 

(E) When the committee has reported, or 
has been discharged from further considera- 
tion of, a resolution introduced in the House 
of Representatives under paragraph (1), it 
shall at any time thereafter be in order (even 
though a previous motion to the same effect 
has been disagreed to) to move to proceed to 
the consideration of such resolution. Such 
motion shall be privileged. An amendment to 
such motion is not in order, and it is not in 
order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which such motion is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. 

(6) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “legislative days” does not include any 
calendar day on which both Houses of the 
Congress are not in session. 

(c) The provisions of this title shall not 
apply, on and after the date upon which 
regulations proposed by the Administrator 
take effect under subsection (b), to any tape 
recordings or other materials given to Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, or his heirs, pursuant to sub- 
section (a) (7). 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 106. (a) The United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia shall haye 
exclusive jurisdiction to hear challenges to 
the legal or constitutional validity of any 
provision of this title or of any regulation 
issued under the authority granted by this 
title. Such challenge shall be heard by a dis- 
trict court of three judges constituted under 
the procedures established by section 2284 
of title 28, United States Code, with the right 
of direct appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. Any such challenge shall be treated by 
the district court of three judges and the Su- 
preme Court as a priority matter requiring 
immediate consideration and resolution. 

(b) If, under the procedures established by 
subsection (a), a judicial decision is rendered 
that a particular provision of this title, or a 
particular regulation issued under the au- 
thority granted by this title, is unconstitu- 
tional or otherwise invalid, such decision 
shall not affect in any way the validity or 
enforcement of any other provision of this 
title or any regulation issued under the au- 
thority granted by this title. 


PARTICIPATION IN CERTAIN COURT ACTIONS 


Sec. 107. The Committee on Government 
Operations of the Senate and the Committee 
on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives may, acting jointly or sepa- 
rately, appoint counsel to intervene in any 
case or proceeding relating to— 

(1) the ownership, custody, use, or com- 
pensation for any taking, of tape recordings 
and other materials referred to in section 
101, or any other similar right to or in such 
recordings and materials; or 

(2) any challenge to the legal or constitu- 
tional validity of any provision of this title 
or of any regulation issued under the au- 
thority granted by this title. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 108. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 

TITLE II—PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
COMMISSION 
SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 

“Public Documents Act”. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF STUDY COMMISSION 
Sec, 202. Chapter 33 of title 44, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 
“§ 3315. Definitions 
“For purposes of this section and section 
3316 through section 3324 of this title— 
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“(1) the term ‘Federal official’ means any 
individual holding the office of President or 
Vice President of the United States, or Sen- 
ator or Representative in, or Delegate or Resi- 
dent Commissioner to, the Congress of the 
United States, or any officer of the executive, 
judicial, or legislative branch of the Federal 
Government; 

“(2) the term ‘Commission’ means the Na- 
tional Study Commission on Records and 
Documents of Federal Officials; and 

“(3) the term ‘records and documents’ 
shall include handwritten and typewritten 
documents, motion pictures, television tapes 
and recordings, magnetic tapes, automated 
data processing documentation in various 
forms, and other records that reveal the his- 
tory of the Nation. 


“$ 3316. Establishment of Commission 


“There is established a commission to be 
known as the National Study Commission on 
Records and Documents of Federal Officials, 


"$ 3317. Duties of Commission 


“It shall be the duty of the Commission 
to study problems and questions with respect 
to the control, disposition, and preservation 
of records and documents produced by or on 
behalf of Federal officials, with a view toward 
the development of appropriate legislative 
recommendations and other recommenda- 
tions regarding appropriate rules and proce- 
dures with respect to such control, disposi- 
tion, and preservation. Such study shall in- 
clude consideration of— 

“(1) whether the historical practice re- 
garding the records and documents produced 
by or on behalf of Presidents of the United 
States should be rejected or accepted and 
whether such practice should be made ap- 
plicable with respect to all Federal officials; 

“(2) the relationship of the findings of the 
Commission to the provisions of chapter 19 
of this title, section 2101 through section 
2108 of this title, and other Federal laws 
relating to the control, disposition, and pres- 
ervation of records and documents of Federal 
officials; 

“(3) whether the findings of the Commis- 
sion should affect the control, disposition, 
and preservation of records and documents 
of agencies within the Executive Office of the 
President created for short-term purposes by 
the President; 

“(4) the recordkeeping procedures of the 
White House Office, with a view toward estab- 
lishing. means to determine which records 
and documents are produced by or on behalf 
of the President; 

“(5) the nature of rules and procedures 
which should apply to the control, disposi- 
tion, and preservation of records and docu- 
ments produced by Presidential task forces, 
commissions, and boards; 

“(6) criteria which may be used generally 
in determining the scope of materials which 
should be considered to be the records and 
documents of Members of the Congress; 

“(7) the privacy interests of individuals 
whose communications with Federal officials, 
and with task forces, commissions, and 
boards, are a part of the records and docu- 
ments produced by such officials, task forces, 
commissions, and boards; and 

“(8) any other problems, questions, or is- 
sues which the Commission considers rele- 
vant to carrying out its duties under section 
3315 through section 3324 of this title. 

“§ 3318. Membership 


“(a)(1) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of seyenteen members as follows: 

“(A) one Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House upon recommendation made by the 
majority leader of the House; 

“(B) one Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
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House upon recommendation made by the 
minority leader of the House; 

“(C) one Member of the Senate appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate 
upon recommendation made by the major- 
ity leader of the Senate; 

“(D) one Member of the Senate appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate 
upon recommendation made by the minority 
leader of the Senate; 

“(E) one Justice of the Supreme Court, 
appointed by the Chief Justice of the United 
States; 

“(F) one person employed by the Executive 
Office of the President or the White House 
Office, appointed by the President; 

“(G) three appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, from persons who are not officers or em- 
ployees of any government and who are 
specially qualified to serve on the Commis- 
sion by virtue of their education, training, or 
experience; 

“(H) one representative of the Department 
of State, appointed by the Secretary of State; 

“(I) one representative of the Department 
of Defense, appointed by the Secretary of De- 
Tense; 

“(J) one representative of the Department 
of Justice, appointed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral; 

“(K) the Administrator of General Services 
(or his delegate) ; 

“(L) the Librarian of Congress; 

“(M) one member of the American His- 
torical Association, appointed by the counsel 
of such Association; 

“(N) one member of the Society of Amer- 
ican Archivists, appointed by such Society; 
and 

“(0) one member of the Organization of 
American Historians, appointed by such Or- 
ganization, 

“(2) No more than two members ap- 
pointed under paragraph (1)(G) may be of 
the same political party. 

“(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
be filled in the manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

“(c) If any member of the Commission 
who was appointed to the Commission as a 
Member of the Congress leaves such office, 
or if any member of the Commission who 
was appointed from persons who are not 
officers or employees of any government be- 
comes an officer or émployee of a govern- 
ment, he may continue as a member of the 
Commission for no longer than the sixty- 
day period beginning on the date he leaves 
such office or becomes such an officer or em- 
ployee, as the case may be. 

“(d) Members shall be appointed for the 
life of the Commission. 

“(e)(1) Members of the Commission shall 
serve without pay. 

“(2) While away from their homes or 
regular places of business in the perform- 
ance of services for the Commission, mem- 
bers of the Commission shall be allowed! 
travel expenses in the same manner as 
persons employed intermittently in the 
service of the Federal Government are al- 
lowed expenses under section 5703(b) of 
title 5, United States Code, except that per 
diem in lieu of subsistence shall be paid 
only to those members of the Commission 
who are not full-tim> officers or employees 
of the United States or Members of the 
Congress. 

“(f) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall be designated by the President from 
among members appointed under subsection 
(a) (1) (G). 

“(g) The Commission shall meet at tbe 
call of the Chairman or a majority of its 
members, 

“$3319. Director and staff; expert and con- 
sultants 

“(a) The Commission shall appoint a 
Director who shall be paid at a rate not to 
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exceed the rate of basic pay in effect for 
eps V of the Executive Schedule (5 U.S.C. 
5316). 

“(b) The Commission may appoint and 
fix the pay of such additional personnel as 
it deems necessary. 

“(¢) (1) The Commission may procure tem- 
porary and intermittent services to the same 
extent as is authorized by section 3109(b) 
of title 5, United States Code, but at rates 
for individuals not to exceed the daily 
equivalent of the annual rate of basic pay 
in effect for grade GS-15 of the General 
Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5332). 

“(2) In procuring services under this sub- 
section, the Commission shall seek to obtain 
the advice and assistance of constitutional 
scholars and members of the historical, ar- 
chival, and journalistic professions. 

“(d) Upon request of the Commission, the 
head of any Federal agency is authorized to 
detail, on a reimbursable basis, any of the 
personnel of such agency to the Commission 
to assist it in carrying out its duties under 
sections 3315 through 3324 of this title. 


“$3320. Powers of Commission 


“(a) The Commission may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out its duties under sec- 
tions 3315 through 3324 of this title, hold 
such hearings, sit and act at such times 
and places, take such testimony, and re- 
ceive such evidence, as the Commission may 
deem desirable. 

“(b) When so authorized by the Commis- 
sion, any member or agent of the Commis- 
sion may take any action which the Com- 
mission is authorized to take by this sec- 
tion. 

“(c) The Commission may secure directly 
from any department or agency of the United 
States information necessary to enable the 
Commission to carry out its duties under 
section 3315 through section 3324 of this 
title. Upon request of the Chairman of the 
Commission, the head of such department 
or agency shall furnish such Information to 
the Commission. 

“$3321. Support services 

“(a) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall provide to the Commission on a 
reimbursable basis such administrative sup- 
port services and assistance as the Commis- 
sion may request. 

“(b) The Archivist of the United States 
shall provide to the Commission on a reim- 
bursable basis such technical and expert 
advice, consultation, and support assistance 
as the Commission may request. 

“$ 3322. Report 

“The Commission shgll transmit to the 
President and to each House of the Con- 
gress a report not later than March 31, 
1976. Such report shall contain a detailed 
statement of the findings and conclusions 
of the Commission, together with its recom- 
mendations for such legislation, adminis- 
trative actions, and other actions, as It deems 
appropriate. 

“§ 3323. Termination 

“The Commission shall cease to exist sixty 
days after transmitting its report under sec- 
tion 3322 of this title. 

“§ 3324, Authorization of appropriations 

“There is authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as May be necessary to carry out 
section 3315 through section 3324 of this 
title.”. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENT 

Sec. 203. The table of sections for chapter 

33 of title 44, United States Code, is amended 


by adding at the end thereof the following 
new items: 


“3315. Definitions. 

“3316. Establishment of Commission. 

“3317. Duties of Commission. 

“3318. Membership. 

“3319. Director and staff; experts and con- 
sultants, 
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Powers of Commission. 

Support services. 

Report. 

“3323. Termination. 

“3394, Authorization of appropriations.”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. Hansen) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS). 

Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass S. 4016 as 
amended, a bill to preserve the tapes and 
other materials relating to the Presi- 
dency of Richard M. Nixon. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 4016, as reported by 
the Committee on House Administration, 
includes, as title I, the bill passed by the 
Senate on October 4, 1974, with minor 
amendments and, as title II, authority 
to establish a National Study Commis- 
sion on Records and Documents of Fed- 
eral Officials. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to point out that the Subcommittee on 
Printing approved S. 4016, as amended, 
by unanimous voice vote on November 19, 
1974, and that the full Committee ap- 
proved this measure by a unanimous 
vote of 20 to 0 on November 26, 1974. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to pay a 
word of special tribute to the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Gretrrys) the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Kocu) 
the gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
CLEVELAND) and the gentleman from 
Idaho (Mr. Hansen) for their very able 
assistance in bringing this legislation be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would nullify the 
agreement of September 7, 1974, between 
former President Nixon and the Ford 
administration by providing that the 
Federal Government retain custody of 
the tapes and other materials of the 
Nixon Presidency and insure appropri- 
ate access to them, S. 4016 would also 
establish an independent commission to 
study the handling of the records and 
documents of all Federal officials, both 
elected and appointed. 

Mr. Speaker, the disposition of records 
of public officials has become a matter 
of immediate importance because of the 
need to preserve the tapes and other 
documents relating to the Nixon Presi- 
dency. 

It is unnecessary to recount here the 
events of Watergate. We are all aware 
that these events led to the approval of 
three articles of impeachment by the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives and that in the face of 
these recommendations, Mr, Nixon re- 
signed from office. We are also aware that 
these events have resulted in the investi- 
gation, prosecution, and conviction of 
several former high-ranking aides of 
Mr. Nixon for crimes related to Water- 
gate. 

Mr. Speaker, information relating to 
the impeachment proceedings and infor- 
mation relating to the investigation of 
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criminal actions related to these events 
are included in the historical records and 
materials of the Nixon Presidency and 
although this information is still needed 
to complete these criminal investiga- 
tions and although more information is 
necessary to provide the American peo- 
ple with a full and accurate account of 
Watergate, the Ford administration 
negotiated an agreement with former 
President Nixon which, if implemented, 
could seriously limit access to the mate- 
rial and result in the destruction of a 
substantial portion of them. 
NIXON/SAMPSON AGREEMENT 

Mr. Speaker, on September 8, 1974, 
Philip Buchen, counsel to President 
Ford, announced an agreement between 
Mr. Nixon and Arthur Sampson, Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, regard- 
ing the disposition of some 42 million 
documents of the Nixon Presidency. 

The agreement included all of Mr. Nix- 
on’s Presidential historical materials as 
defined in section 2101, title 44, United 
States Code. 

The agreement, based on the assump- 
tion that the materials are the private 
property of Mr. Nixon, gives Mr. Nixon 
complete control over access to them 
and gives Mr. Nixon an absolute veto 
power over persons who could review the 
tapes and records. 

In the agreement, Mr. Nixon expresses 
an intention to donate a substantial por- 
tion of these records to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the agreement provides 
that they shall be stored at Government 
expense in a GSA facility in California 
near San Clemente until a perma- 
nent facility can be built. 

The agreement allows Mr. Nixon to 
withdraw any of these materials from 
deposit, other than the tapes, after 3 
years for any purpose. Presumably, this 
would allow Mr. Nixon to remove and 
destroy any of the materials if he wishes 
to do so. 

The agreement also allows Mr. Nixon 
to destroy any of the tapes after Sep- 
tember 1, 1979, Further, the gift of the 
tapes to the Federal Government is based 
on the condition that “the tapes shall 
be destroyed at the time of—Mr. Nix- 
on’s—death or on September 1, 1984, 
whichever event shall first occur.” 

Mr. Speaker, this agreement would 
give Mr. Nixon total control over access 
to the materials and records of his 
administration. 

Although the agreement gives Mr. 
Nixon access to the materials and allows 
him to destroy any of the records which 
he chooses, it ignores the public interest 
in preserving them and providing access. 
to them. 

Moreover, the agreement ignores the 
need for these materials in judicial pro- 
ceedings, including some in which Fed- 
eral law enforcement will be frustrated 
and individual rights impaired if the 
materials are unavailable to the courts. 
The agreement also ignores the needs of 
Congress and executive agencies for con- 
tinued use of the documents in the proc- 
ess of government, 

And, Mr. Speaker, beyond the impor- 
tance of the Watergate-related mate- 
rials, the agreement ignores the legiti- 
mate public interest in gaining access to 
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the materials of the Nixon Presidency 
which are of general historical signifi- 
cance. This material includes informa- 
tion which is very valuable to historians, 
political scientists, and other scholars— 
material which includes information on 
the workings of government during the 
Nixon Presidency. 

The agreement has not yet been im- 
plemented because of objections raised 
by the Special Prosecutor and also be- 
cause of litigation which is now pending 
in the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia. However, once that litiga- 
tion is completed, the agreement could 
be implemented and these tapes and ma- 
terials could face imminent destruction. 

PROVISIONS OF S. 4016 


Mr. Speaker, the bill we are considering 
today is an emergency measure intended 
to nullify the agreement of September 7, 
1974, and provide that the Federal Gov- 
ernment retain custody of the Nixon 
tapes and Presidential materials. The bill 
would also establish a 17-member com- 
mission to study the disposition of docu- 
ments of all Federal officials. 

More specifically, the major provisions 
of the bill include: 

First. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or any agreement, the Ad- 
ministrator of GSA shall retain custody 
and complete control of all tapes, papers, 
documents and other materials of gen- 
eral historical significance relating to the 
Presidency of Richard M. Nixon. 

The tapes include all conversations 
recorded, beginning June 20, 1969, and 
ending August 9, 1974, which involved 
former President Nixon or any individual 
who was employed at the time of the 
conversation by the Federal Government; 
and were recorded in the White House 
or the Office of the President in the 
Old Executive Office Buildings in Wash- 
ington or in the Presidential Offices at 
Camp David, Key Biscayne or San 
Clemente. 

The Government would also retain cus- 
tody of: all papers, documents, memo- 
randa, transcripts, and other objects and 
materials which constitute the “histori- 
cal” materials of Richard M. Nixon, as 
defined in section 2101 of title 44, United 
States Code. 

Second. All the tapes and other ma- 
terials would be immediately available 
for us in judicial proceedings either by 
subpena or other legal process. Requests 
for the material by the Special Prosecu- 
tor would be given priority over other 
requests for these materials. Production 
of the materials would, of course, be 
subject to any rights, defenses, or privi- 
leges which the Federal Government or 
any person may invoke. 

Third. Mr. Nixon or any person whom 
he may designate shall at all times have 
access to these materials for any purpose. 

Fourth. The legislation specifically de- 
clares that it takes no position on the 
question of ownership of these materials 
prior to enactment; however, if a court 
does find that any provision of this bill 
deprives a person of private property 
right without just compensation, there 
are to be authorized such funds as may 
be necessary by an appropriate U.S 
court. 
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Fifth. To guard against the removal 
or destruction of the tapes or other ma- 
terials, the bill requires that they be 
maintained in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D.C. Further, all access to 
the materials would be subject to regu- 
lations issued at the earliest possible 
date by the Administrator of GSA to 
protect the material from loss or de- 
struction and to prevent access to the 
material by unauthorized persons. 

Sixth. Within 90 days after enact- 
ment, the Administrator must submit to 
Congress regulations to provide public 
access to tapes and other materials. 
These regulations would insure access to 
the materials related to Watergate as 
well as material of general historical 
significance. 

In preparing these regulations, the 
Administrator shall take into account 
several factors which include: first, the 
need to provide a full accounting of the 
events of “Watergate”; second, the need 
to make the materials available in ju- 
dicial proceedings; third; the need to 
limit general access to material relating 
to national security; fourth, the need 
to protect every individual’s right to a 
fair and impartial trial; fifth, the need 
to protect any individual’s opportunity 
to assert any legal or constitutional 
right or privilege which may limit gen- 
eral access to the material; sixth, the 
need to provide public access to mate- 
rial of general historical significance in 
a marner consistent with procedures 
that have been used to provide public 
access to materials of former Presi- 
dents; and seventh, the need to return 
to Mr. Nixon purely personal materials, 
which are not of general historical 
value. 

A question has been raised whether 
this bill would alloy for the reproduction 
of the tapes and materials and for their 
broadcast. It is my understanding, as 
chairman of the subcommittee that con- 
sidered this bill and as a member of the 
full committee, that under section 105 of 
S. 4016, which directs the Administrator 
to issue regulations to provide public ac- 
cess to the tapes and materials, repro- 
duction, as well as broadcasting, could be 
provided for by these regulations. E 

These regulations shall take effect 90 
days after they are submitted to Con- 
gress, unless disapproved by resolution of 
either House of Congress. 

If only certain sections are disap- 
proved, that portion of the regulations 
not affected by such resolution would be- 
come effective after 90 days. 

Seventh. To insure expeditious resolu- 
tion of any challenge to the legal or con- 
stitutional validity of any provision of 
this title, the bill provides that any such 
challenge shall be heard by a three-judge 
panel of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia with a direct appeal 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. The bill fur- 
ther provides that any challenge and ap- 
peal shall be heard as a priority matter, 

Eighth. To insure that in any litiga- 
tion which may be brought as a result of 
this bill, the public interest is fully repre- 
sented and the legal and constitutional 
issues are effectively raised, developed, 
and presented, the committee adopted an 
amendment to authorize the House Ad- 
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ministration Committee and the Senate 
Government Operations Committee, act- 
ing either jointly or separately, to ap- 
point counsel to intervene in such litiga- 
tion. This amendment, proposed by 
Chairman Hays, followed a suggestion by 
the distinguished gentlewoman from New 
York (Ms. Hotrzman) and the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Kocw). 
HISTORICAL MATERIALS 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would provide 
that the Federal Government would re- 
tain custody of the “historical materials” 
of the Presidency of Richard M. Nixon. 
The term, “historical materials,” is de- 
fined in section 2101 of title 44 of the 
United States Code, which includes 
“books, correspondence, documents, pa- 
pers, pamphlets, works of art, models, 
pictures, photographs, plats, maps, films, 
motion pictures, sound recordings and 
other objects or materials having his- 
torical or commemorative value. These 
materials include not only memoran- 
dums, letters and other documents gen- 
erated and collected by Mr. Nixon, but 
also material generated by and collected 
in the White House and Executive Of- 
fice Buildings, including recordings, pa- 
pers and memorandums produced and 
collected by members of Mr. Nixon’s 
staff and by staff members of the offices 
in the Executive Office of the President. 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Mr, Speaker, as I have already men- 
tioned, this legislation takes no position 
on the question of ownership of these 
materials prior to enactment of the 


measure. The committee believed that at 
this time the resolution of the question 
of prior ownership was a matter most 
appropriately left to the judiciary. 

However, whether a court determines 
that the material is the property of the 
U.S. Government or the private property 
of some individual, the committee be- 
lieves that Congress clearly has the au- 
thority to pass S. 4016. If the material 
is the property of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the bill would simply be an exer- 
cise of congressional power under article 
IV of the Constitution to dispose of the 
property of the United States. 

If the material is private property, the 
legislation would, if necessary, be an ex- 
ercise of the congressional power of emi- 
nent domain and would authorize the 
payment of “just compensation” if a 
court of competent jurisdiction should so 
determine. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS COMMISSION 


Mr. Speaker, title I of this bill is an 
emergency measure intended to preserve 
the tapes and other materials of the 
Nixon Presidency, However, current con- 
cern for the preservation of the Nixon 
material has focussed attention as well 
on the general question of the handling 
of records and documents of all Federal 
officials. Several bills have been intro- 
duced in the House and referred to our 
committee which include proposals for 
handling the records of Members of the 
House and Senate as well as those of 
Presidents. 

The Subcommittee on Printing, which 
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I chair, of the House Administration 
Committee, held 2 days of hearings on 
these measures. Testimony during these 
hearings clearly indicated that the is- 
sues relating to the handling of the docu- 
ments of Federal officials are so complex 
and so varied that a comprehensive study 
by an independent commission would be 
warranted to develop specific recommen- 
dations for permanent legislation affect- 
ing the documents of other Federal of- 
ficials. 

Mr. Speaker, title II of S. 4016, which 
Was unanimously approved by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, would 
establish a national study commission 
on records and documents of Federal 
officials. Title II is similar to a bill which 
I introduced with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Idaho (Mr. Hansen), on 
September 26, 1974. 

Title II would establish an independent 
commission to study the handling of 
records and documents of all Federal 
Officials. Federal officials would include 
elected officials, members of the Federal 
judiciary, and other appointed officers 
of the Government. 

This 17-member commission would be 
composed of two Members of the House 
of Representatives; two Senators; three 
appointees of the President, selected from 
the public on a bipartisan basis; the 
Librarian of Congress; one appointee 
each of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, the White House, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Attorney General, and the Administrator 
of General Services; and three other rep- 
resentatives, one each appointed by the 
American Historical Association, the So- 
ciety of American Archivists, and the 
Organization of American Historians. 


The commission would be directed to 
make specific recommendations for legis- 
lation and recommendations for rules 
and procedures as may be appropriate 
regarding the disposition of documents 
of Federal officials. The final report is 
to be submitted to the Congress and the 
President by March 31, 1976. 

Mr. Speaker, title II, I believe, repre- 
sents a sensible approach to the very 
difficult question of developing a uniform 
policy with respect to the handling of 
records and documents of Federal offi- 
cials. This commission would be com- 
posed of experts in the field, persons with 
principal responsibility for the disposi- 
tion of historical records, and I am 
certain that the findings and recom- 
mendations of this commission will be 
more useful when Congress considers 
permanent legislation affecting the han- 
dling of these documents. 

Mr. Speaker, there are several typo- 
graphical errors in the committee report 
(93-1507) to S. 4016 which I would like 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues. The corrections follow: 

First. Page 2, paragraph 4, delete 
“unanimous”, 

Second. Page 5, paragraph 6, after the 
words “granted by”, insert “Section 552 
of title 5, United States Code”, and 
parentheses around “Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act”. 
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Third. Page 6, full paragraph 3, strike 
“overs” and insert “access”. 

Fourth. Page 7, first full paragraph, 
fourth line, insert “are” after “to the 
materials”. 

Fifth. Page 7, paragraph 2, change 
“plots” to “plats”. 

Sixth. Page 7, delete paragraph 6. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman for his leadership as sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take special 
note of the fact that the proposal 
initiated by Congresswoman HOLTZMAN 
and proposed by me in the full com- 
mittee to make certain that independent 
Government counsel would be available 
to press the right of the Government 
for possession and title of these materials 
was adopted by the full committee and 
is in the bill. I want also to take special 
note that the mechanism to provide such 
independent counsel by allowing either 
the House Administration or Senate 
Government Operations Committee to 
engage such counsel, jointly or independ- 
ently, was devised by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee (Mr. Hays). 

This provision is important because 
the Attorney General has already public- 
ly stated that in his opinion the material 
is the property of the former President. 
The concern is that in view of the head 
of the Justice Department having taken 
such a position, the Justice Department 
itself might not adequately advocate the 
position that title is in fact in the United 
States. By having provided for congres- 
sional input and counsel I believe we 
have reduced the possibility of such a 
position on the part of the Justice 
Department. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I think this is a very 
important bill. I want to commend the 
gentleman for bringing it out. 


I am a little bit concerned about the 
definition of “historical materials.” Is 
it the intention of the bill that the 
United States take custody of materials 
other than historical materials which 
may belong to Richard M. Nixon? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. No. The language to 
which the gentleman refers, “historical 
materials,” is a term of legislative art 
and is taken from section 2101 of title 
44, United States Code, and include 
“books, correspondence, documents, pa- 
pers, pamphiets, works of art, models, 
pictures, photographs, plats, maps, films, 
motion pictures, sound recordings, and 
other objects or materials having histori- 
cal or commemorative value.” 

It should be pointed out, as I said 
earlier, I would say to my colleague from 
Tilinois, that these materials include not 
only such materials generated by Mr. 
Nixon, but also such documents or mate- 
rials generated or collected by his aides. 

It is our purpose to require that the 
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U.S. Government retain complete posses- 
sion and control of all the documents, 
tapes, and other materials produced or 
collected by President Nixon, where such 
materials concern Government business 
or public affairs. Materials of a purely 
personal nature, such as records from 
Mr. Nixon’s private law practice or per- 
sons corresponding with his family, 
would be returned to him, pursuant to 
section 105(a) (7), to the extent they are 
found among the materials in the Gov- 
ernment’s possession. Of course, the 
Government officials responsible for 
these materials will be expected to 
screen them with sufficient care to in- 
sure that items to be retained by the 
Government under the requirements of 
this law are not inadvertently turned 
over to Mr. Nixon. 

In the case of tape recordings, for ex- 
ample, if it appears that portions of 
certain tapes contain conversations solely 
of a personal nature with Mr. Nixon’s 
family or personal friends in which no 
Government officials participated and no 
public affairs were discussed, conceivably 
these portions of the tapes could be re- 
turned to Mr. Nixon through an appro- 
priate process, but extreme care would 
have to be taken to insure that the his- 
torical integrity and authenticity of the 
original tapes is not impaired so far as 
all other conversations are concerned. 

And, of course, the regulations provid- 
ing for the transfer of such materials 
would be subject to congressional review 
and approval. 

Mr. YATES. Mr, Speaker, will the gen~- 
tleman yielc for. another question? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Yes. 

Mr. YATES, Who will determine under 
the provisions of the bill whether the 
materials are historical, and, therefore, 
subject to custody of the United States, 
and which materials are not? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I would say in re- 
sponse to the gentleman that the bill 
contemplates that the same types of pro- 
cedures which are presently used with 
respect to the papers of former Presi- 
dents would be employed. 

Mr. YATES. What provisions are 
those? 

Mr. BRADEMAS, While I do not pre- 
tend to be an expert, it is my under- 
standing that the procedures involve 
judgments of the Archivist of the United 
States, who is an employee of the Admin- 
istrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman have 
some compunctions about leaving this 
decision to the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration, he be- 
ing the one who made the agreement 
with the President of the United States? 

Mr. BRADEMAS, I think the gentle- 
man’s point is very well taken. It is pre- 
cisely because of the apprehension of the 
members of the committee with respect 
to that particular point that the bill con- 
tains language which directs the Ad- 
ministrator to. submit to Congress, within 
90 days after the enactment of the meas- 
ure, regulations which would provide 
public access to the materials, 
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Secondly, it is precisely because we 
shared that apprehension that those 
regulations would not go into effect with- 
out an opportunity for both the House 
and Senate to review the regulations and 
to exercise a veto if we disapprove of 
them. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for another question? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Of course. 

Mr. YATES. Will the Administrator 
be required to permit the access to the 
public only to historical materials or all 
materials? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Only historical 
materials. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the legislation before 
us. I want to commend the principal 
architect of this legislation, the gentle- 
mar from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) for 
his leadership, the bill in its present form 
combines the essential features of the 
original Senate bill, S. 4016, and of H.R. 
16906 which was introduced by my dis- 
tinguished colleague and me a few weeks 
ago. 

The original bill, S. 4016, was well 
intentioned and responsive to a clearly 
demonstrated need. Amendments pro- 
posed by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration have considerably improved 
and strengthened the bill, however. The 
real value of the legislation before us is 
that it addresses very difficult issues re- 
lating to Presidential papers both in the 
short term and in the long term. 

The need to protect the rights of the 
public in the papers of former President 
Nixon while the questions relating to the 
legal status of the rights and interests in 
those papers is being resolved empha- 
sizes the urgent need to enact the pro- 
visions of title It of the bill, which will 
enable us to better deal with the same 
kinds of very broad issues as they relate 
to the papers of all Presidents. It is 
especially important that both steps pro- 
posed in this bill be taken without delay 
while there is widespread interest in 
Congress and by the public in these ques- 
tions. 

Essentially, title II this legislation 
would establish a 14-member Commis- 
sion to undertake a comprehensive study 
of the handling and disposition of papers, 
tapes and documents of Presidents and 
other Federal officials. This Commission 
would be composed of two Members of 
the House of Representatives, two Sena- 
tors, three Presidential appointees, ap- 
pointees of the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the General Services Administrator, 
a prominent historian and a prominent 
archivist. The makeup, you can see, would 
allow input from many varied and 
knowledgeable sources. The Commission 
would be required to issue a report to 
Congress by December 31, 1975, includ- 
ing specific recommendations for legisla- 
tion and other appropriate rules and 
procedures relevant to the control, dis- 
position and preservation of such records 
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and documents. Hopefully, the recom- 
mendations could be acted on in the 
2d session ọ° the 94th Congress. 

Why do we need such legislation creat- 
“ing yet another commission to study yet 
another subject? This legislation is cru- 
cial, primarily because in recent years the 
longstanding tradition of personal 
ownership of Presidential papers has in- 
creasingly clashed with a valid need to 
have materiais of historical significance 
made available to the public for research 
and evaluation. Both positions are valid 
and a clear and reasonable policy must 
be established to reconcile them. The 
alternative is a continuation of the pres- 
ent situation where the disposition of 
public papers is surrounded by confusion 
and conflict and this is not acceptable. 

While this legislation would be con- 
sidered important at any time, it takes 
on an added importance now due to the 
uncertainty concerning the disposition 
of Mr. Nixon’s papers and tapes. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe it is intolerable to al- 
low this dispute over the former Pres- 
ident’s papers to drag on indefinitely. 
Can we really afford to let the important 
questions surrounding Mr. Nixon’s situa- 
tion—and indeed that of other Federal 
officials—be left to shifting legal opinions 
and bad precedent? I believe not and I 
ask my colleagues to take a positive step 
toward resolving this matter by creating 
the study commission authorized in this 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND). 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to me. 

I would like to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
I concur generally with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Indiana and the 
gentleman from Idaho. I was unable to 
be at the hearings on this legislation— 
which I think were too brief—because 
of the time element. I did have several 
reservations about the legislation but 
these were chiefly answered by amend- 
ments which the majority accepted and 
language in the report. My reservations 
concerned the matter of title and the 
matter of executive privilege as set forth 
in decision of the Supreme Court on 
July 24, 1974. 

This is not only an attempted short- 
term solution to a particular problem, 
but also a long-term solution to a gen- 
eral problem. I hope that the long-term 
solution will prove successful, as well as 
the short-term solution prove fair to all 
concerned, Although I am not sure the 
matter has had enough study, I do feel 
the legislation and report has sufficient 
safeguards so I can support it. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. I take this 
time to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
a question or two concerning this whole 
proceeding. I do not know that I have 
any substantial opposition to the bill, but 
precisely what bill are we dealing with? 


I was given a bill by the document 
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room, S. 4016, a 6-page bill, to study be- 
fore the action on the floor today. Now, 
I find that we are considering another 
S. 4016, a 23-page bill, which in some 
respects differs substantially with the bill 
I was handed by the document room. 

I might ask the gentleman also, so that 
he can include it in his response, if he 
will, when the report on this bill became 
available? I could not get a copy of the 
report on this bill last week. Was the 
report made available only today? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. If the gentleman 
will yield, I would say, first, with respect 
to the copy of the bill that was supplied 
to the gentleman from Iowa by the docu- 
ments room, I of course have no knowl- 
edge of that; and if that is an error, it is 
an error on the part of the document 
room, not on the part of the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Second, with respect to the availability 
of the report on S. 4016, as amended, the 
report (H. Rept. 93-1507) was filed on 
Wednesday evening, November 27. I as- 
sume, therefore, that it was available as 
soon as the Government Printing Office 
made it available. I cannot tell the gen- 
tleman if it was printed overnight or not, 
but it was filed in a timely fashion. 

Mr. GROSS. Filing it in the House is 
one thing, and calling it up on the floor 
of the House is quite another. I do not 
know whether to blame the document 
room for having given me the S. 4016 
that it did. Which bill are we considering, 
since the gentleman seems to want to 
take issue with the distribution of the 
bill by the document room? Which one 
does the gentleman now wish to be con- 
sidered by the House? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The same bill that 
was reported (H. Rept. 93-1507) on No- 
vember 27, 1974, with the committee 
amendment printed in it and which was 
referred to the Union Calendar (No. 
729). 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any idea why S. 4016, under the date of 
October 7, 1974, would be distributed as 
a matter to be considered? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. No. I would say some 
deficiency or maladministration on the 
part of the House document room. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Indiana desire to yield 
further time? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
be glad to yield 3 minutes of my remain- 
ing 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. BROOKS). 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take a mo- 
ment, in yielding to the gentleman from 
‘Texas. As a leader on the Committee on 
Government Operations, I observe that 
the gentleman has been a particularly 
concerned Member of this House with 
respect to the subject matter of this 
bill. I want to commend the gentleman 
from Texas for the tenacity and the 
depth of his concern with what I know 
he and I both agree is a most important 
problem. 

I will be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the basic objective of S. 4016, that is to 
preserve and protect the papers, tapes 
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and other materials of former President 
Richard M. Nixon, 

Under normal circumstances, such 
legislation would not be necessary. Re- 
cent Presidents have all placed their 
papers in the public domain, so those en- 
gaged in historic research may have full 
access to the materials. The Government 
Operations Committee has enacted leg- 
islation which establishes Presidential 
libraries to house such papers. 

The Presicential libraries law places 
an obligation upon the Administrator 
of General Services to negotiate with a 
former President not for ownership but 
over the best means to preserve and pro- 
tect the papers for the ultimate benefit 
of the public. If the letter and spirit of 
this law, as well as past precedent, had 
been followed, there would be little need 
for us to legislate here. 

However, GSA Administrator Arthur 
Sampson, contrary to the requirement of 
law that he negotiate to preserve and 
protect these papers, entered into an 
agreement giving Mr. Nixon the right to 
destroy or otherwise dispose of the tapes 
and other papers of his administration. 

Because of the nature of certain of 
these materials, there is a realistic fear 
many may be destroyed if not preserved 
in the Government’s possession. It is 
clear, then, that enactment of S. 4016 is 
essential if vital Presidential materials 
are to be preserved and ultimately made 
available to the American public. 

There is, however, one aspect of the 
bill with which I strongly disagree. If 
the courts determine that some or all of 
former President Nixon’s papers are, in 
fact, private property, then, taking pos- 
session of them by the Federal Govern- 
ment would be in violation of the Consti- 
tution unless compensation were ren- 
dered the owner. The bill properly seeks 
to meet this contingency. 

I am concerned, however, that S. 4016 
obligates the taxpayers to pay Richard 
Nixon any amount of money which a 
court determines all the papers to be 
worth. This “blank check” authority is 
unfortunate. I do not believe the tax- 
payer should be irrevocably obligated 
to turn over what might be unlimited 
millions of dollars to Mr. Nixon. His dis- 
regard for the public good, his use of 
the Presidency to enrich himself, and 
his total demeaning of the Office of 
President should stop him from further 
public enrichment. 

Rather than authorizing blank check 
payment for all Mr. Nixon’s papers 
should a court hold them to be private 
property, S. 4016 should authorize Con- 
gress to appropriate only such sums of 
money as they deem in the public inter- 
est. This would allow Congress, upon 
seeking expert opinion, to buy selec- 
tively those papers of a truly historic 
nature while allowing Mr. Nixon to take 
the rest home to burn, sell or otherwise 
deprive the American people of as he 
desires. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank my colleague 
from Texas. Iam very sympathetic to his 
point of view. I would say, in respect of 
the point he made regarding the authori- 
zation of the payment of just. compensa- 
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tion, this provision of the bill authorizes 
no more than what the Constitution 
would require if a court were to hold that 
the tapes and other documents are the 
personal property of Mr. Nixon. The pro- 
vision was included in the bill to guard 
against a possible claim that the legisla- 
tion is unconstitutional because it takes 
private property without providing just 
compensation. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Texas for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as she 
may consume to the gentlewoman from 
New York (Ms. Aszuc). 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is long overdue 
and I hope that the House will act on it 
favorably, not only because of the cur- 
rent controversy, but to set a precedent 
if a similar situation should ever arise. 
We can hope that we will never again 
have a corrupt administration; but we 
must protect the public from what we 
now know can happen. 

Title I of S. 4016 would nullify all 
agreements regarding historical mate- 
rials between Mr. Nixon and the GSA. 
It would establish the principle that his- 
toric documents produced by a Govern- 
ment official during a term in office are 
the property of the Government and not 
the property of the individual. 

To me it is outrageous that any Presi- 
dent should have been allowed to use 
such papers for private gain. It is in- 
credible that Mr. Nixon should: claim 
tapes and other documents, as his own, 
apparently to enable him to make an- 
other $2 million from a book contract— 
and then be permitted to destroy the 
records. Under this agreement, if Mr, 
Nixon should die, the tapes needed for 
Watergate prosecutions could have been 
immediately destroyed. Such attempts to 
concéal evidence provide a second or 
third level of coverup—and if successful 
would have thwarted forever the people's 
right to know. Fortunately, a Federal 
district court has issued a temporary re- 
straining order preventing such an out- 
come, pending passage of this bill. 

S. 4016 makes the Nixon historical 
materials available for lawful use by 
Government agencies and by the public, 
with priority given to the Watergate spe- 
cial prosecution force. It allows the 
former President access to the materials, 
but protects them from destruction. 

Title II of the bill sets up a temporary, 
17-member Public Documents Commis- 
sion, including historians and archivists, 
to study and recommend procedures for 
the control, disposition, and preservation 
of historical records. From their recom- 
mendations we can expect appropriate 
legislation to prevent, in future, contro- 
versies over the control of Government 
records. 

This bill contains the best provisions 
of several others offered. Basically it pro- 
tects the public right to inspect and pro- 
tect the records of Government officials. 
Anything less is an abandonment of 
democratic procedures. 

I commend the committee and urge 
immediate passage of S. 4016. 
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Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, what 
with President Ford’s pardon of former 
President Nixon, coupled with the an- 
nouncement of the agreement governing 
Mr. Nixon’s ownership of his Presiden- 
tial historical materials, I feared the 
American public would never know the 
full truth of the Watergate scandals. 
And since those 2 years were long and 
agonizing to the Nation, I felt the 
American people had the right to know 
the facts, to know the full story. Second- 
hand accounts simply would not suffice. 
Hence I introduced legislation requiring 
the Special Prosecutor to deliver to Con- 
gress all materials and reports obtained 
by his office in the course of his inves- 
tigation, these documents to be eventu- 
ally available to the public. 

The legislation before us, S. 4016, has 
basically the same goal as the measure 
I introduced, that is, insuring that the 
American public will have the informa- 
tion to which they are entitled. The bill, 
essentially a holding action to preserve 
the Nixon tapes and papers, requires the 
Federal Government to take complete 
possession and control of the tapes and 
other Presidential materials of Mr. 
Nixon’s tenure. The legislation does not 
itself determine the question of title but 
does provide for an expedited procedure 
under which ownership questions may be 
resolved. If the courts determine that 
the materials constitute the private 
property of former President Nixon, then 
because these papers are imbued with 
the public interest, the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay appropriate compensation. 

By this means we are insured the pres- 
ervation of and accessibility to the his- 
torical record of these recent momentous 
events of our Nation’s history. I fully 
support this legislation as I strongly be- 
lieve it is our responsibility to provide 
every possible opportunity for each citi- 
zen to confront the unscreened facts of 
the past to be better prepared to adopt 
the measures and the legislation neces- 
sary to stop future Watergates. 

This is critical freedom of information 
legislation and I urge my colleagues to 
support its passage. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 4016 which would require 
the Federal Government to retain cus- 
tody of all tapes, papers, and documents 
which constitute historical materials 
produced by the Nixon White House. 
Since the day former President Nixon 
resigned, I have been urging that action 
be taken by the Congress to insure that 
the full story of Watergate and the 
Nixon administration’s abuses of power 
eventually become known. The American 
people are entitled to know the full story 
of the past few years, and to be spared 
the possibility of the resurrection of 
regs of innocence by the former Presi- 
dent. 

The legislation before us today should 
make such full disclosure possible. 
S. 4106 would prevent the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration 
from turning over all the White House 
files to the former President as he had 
agreed to do, an action which would have 
inevitably led to the destruction of much 
of this historical material. The bill also 
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establishes a National Study Commis- 
sion to study the disposition and preser- 
vation of records and documents of all 
Federal elected officials. I expect this 
Commission, as well as the Federal 
courts, will grapple with the ultimate 
questions; that is, who owns and who 
should own Presidential documents, the 
former President or the American 
people? 

Mr. Speaker, on September 30 I testi- 
fied before the House Administration 
Subcommittee on Printing in support of 
this legislation, and I include that state- 
ment at this point in my remarks: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JONATHAN 

BINGHAM 


Mr. Chairman, the September 7, 1974 agree- 
ment on the disposition of Presidential 
papers between former President Richard 
Nixon and Mr, Arthur Sampson, Adminis- 
trator of the General Services Administra- 
tion, is an appalling abuse of historical prec- 
edent. It must not be allowed to take effect. 
I commend you and your Subcommittee for 
the priority consideration you are giving to 
this urgent matter. 

This agreement rests on a mushy founda- 
tion of tradition not law. It presumes that 
Presidential papers, documents and tapes 
are the personal property of the President 
during whose tenure of office they are pro- 
duced. The agreement therefore proposes to 
maintain these materials in the custody of 
the Federal government at a storage facility 
near Mr. Nixon’s home in California, while 
giving him complete control of access to the 
materials, and the right to withdraw and de- 
stroy any and all papers after 3 years, and 
tape recordings after five years. The tapes 
would all be destroyed if Mr. Nixon should 
die before the five-year period had elapsed, 
While the right of access to the materials 
through court subpoena is specified in the 
agreement, no provision is made for third 
party supervision, which could allow the 
former President to make undisputed claims 
that certain subpoenaed evidence simply 
does not exist. 

Since the former President can certainly 
be expected to resist any court subpoena 
for these materials, there is a clear and 
present danger that this agreement may be 
the final act of coverup in the Watergate 
affair. It could well prevent the full story of 
the Nixon Administration’s violations of the 
law and the Constitution from full disclo- 
sure, leaving history and the American peo- 
ple with an incomplete understanding of the 
traumatic events of the last few years and 
the lessons they must teach. Worse still, 
since that limited understanding is based 
on a record that is replete with gaps and 
unanswered questions, it is quite possible 
that Richard Nixon will resurrect his claims 
of innocence in the years ahead and appeal 
to those who believe he was driven from 
office by partisan furies and the news media. 

In these circumstances, I do not believe 
the nation should meekly sacrifice the 
national interest in completing the investi- 
gation of Richard Nixon's administration 
because of historical precedents under which 
former Presidents have been allowed to 
retain their papers, I have introduced legis- 
lation which has been referred to this Sub- 
committee which would establish by statute 
that the official papers of all Federal elected 
Officials are the property of the American 
people. It would require the Administrator 
of General Services to obtain all public 
documents of Presidents, Vice Presidents, 
Senators and Members of the House within 
180 days after they cease to hold office, 
whereupon these documents would be de- 
posited in the National Archives of the 
United States. “Public documents” are de- 
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fined as “books, correspondence, documents, 
papers, pamphlets, models, pictures, photo- 
graphs, plats, maps, films, motion pictures, 
sound recordings, and other objects or mate- 
rials which shall have been retained by an 
individual holding elective office under the 
United States and which were prepared for 
or originated by such individual in connec- 
tion with the transaction of public business.” 

I am convinced that there is ample justi- 
fication for establishing by statute the prin- 
ciple of public ownership of elected officials’ 
documents, These materials haye been pre- 
pared by people on government payrolls, on 
government time, with government mate- 
rials, pursuant to government business. 
These materials are clearly part of the offi- 
cial history of the United States and should 
not be subject to the risks of loss or 
destruction if placed in private hands, The 
Library of Congress has the papers of 23 
former Presidents, none of which are com- 
plete, often because prior custodians de- 
stroyed portions of them. Attorney General 
Saxbe’s opinion on the question of owner- 
ship leans heavily on the largely unchal- 
lenged practice of prior Presidents who have 
taken their papers with them on leaving the 
White House. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that many Presidents have immediately 
deposited their papers with the Library of 
Congress. Moreover, the tradition of private 
ownership began with George Washington, 
who apparently took his papers with him 
principally because the Government had no 
place to store them at the time. The Library 
of Congress did not exist in the early days 
of the Republic, so Washington retained his 
papers, acknowledging that they were “asa 
species of public property sacred in my 
hands.” 

Not only is the historical precedent for pri- 
vate ownership of Presidential papers a dubi- 
ou. one, it has never been incorporated in 
public law. Attorney General Saxbe in his 
opinion refers to Congressional “recognition,” 
“sanction,” and “assumption” of this prin- 
ciple, but nowhere is there a law (much less 
a provision in the Constitution) which de- 
clares that Presidents or other elected offi- 
cials own the papers and documents they 
produce while in office. Enactment of legis- 
lation such as I have proposed would not re- 
verse any prior legislative action, thereby per- 
haps taking title from a present owner, but 
instead would establish by statute public 
title to documents whose ownership has 
never been definitely decided before. 

In the months since I introduced this 
legislation, I have considered its ramifica- 
tions in some detail and have concluded that 
further study and refinement may well be 
necessary. There are serious and complex 
questions involved which are not easily an- 
swered, How should access to these materials 
be allowed and who should establish such 
rules as are deemed necessary? What pro- 
tection should be allowed for personal, po- 
litical or national security matters? Would 
this legislation impede elected officials in 
their duties since they might fear early dis- 
closure of embarrassing or confidential in- 
formation? Might they surreptitiously make 
efforts to purge their files while still in 
office? What if the Supreme Court should 
ultimately decide that former Presidents do 
have a property right to their papers? Should 
not a method of compensation then be 
provided? 

Because of these complexities, I support 
the establishment of a National Study Com- 
mission on Federal Records and Documents 
of Federal Officials, as you proposed, Mr. 
Chairman, on September 26. Hopefully, such 
a Commission could study these questions 
and others, and recommend to the Congress 
detailed legislation to deal with them. 

However, there remains an urgent need for 
action to prevent the implementation of the 
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pending agreement concerning materials gen- 
erated in the White House during Richard 
Nixon's five-and-a-half years in office. That 
agreement has not been implemented be- 
cause of objections raised by the Special 
Prosecutor, and perhaps because the reaction 
to that agreement in Congress has been 
devastating. Both House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees have refused to ap- 
prove President Ford’s request for $110,000 
to implement that agreement by building 
and maintaining a storage facility in Cali- 
fornia for the documents. But delay in Con- 
gressional action to block the transfer of 
these Presidential tapes and papers must be 
avoided. 

If immediate action is not taken on legis- 
lation establishing the government's pro- 
prietary right to these materials, then I 
urge you to incorporate provisions in the bill 
you report asserting the Federal government's 
rights to the Nixon tapes and documents and 
requiring that they remain in the custody 
of the government in Washington, D.C. As 
you know, the Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee last week reported legisla- 
tion to block the papers agreement by direct- 
ing the Administrator of General Services, 
notwithstanding any agreement with the 
former President, to obtain complete pos- 
session and control of all tapes and docu- 
ments as a kind of protective custody for 
critically important public business. The 
Committee relies heavily on the Truman 
precedent, cited by Attorney General Saxbe, 
under which certain of the Roosevelt papers 
relating to the prosecution of World War II 
were retained by President Truman for a 
limited period of time. 

However, the Senate Committee did not 
take a position on the question of property 
rights, merely providing for just compensa- 
tion if a U.S. court of competent jurisdiction 
should rule that Mr. Nixon was deprived of 
his rights to the materials involvea. Such a 
court test and authorization for compensa- 
tion are inevitable and necessary, but a posi- 
tive Congressional declaration that elected 
officials’ public documents are public prop- 
erty is equally important. Professor Arthur 
Miller of George Washington University has 
succinctly stated the case for placing title 
“where it belongs—in the government.” He 
points out that “If the former President 
contested that, a judicial ruling could then 
determine the question of legal title. Even 
if the courts ruled for Nixon, the papers and 
tapes could still be taken by eminent do- 
main—provided, of course, that the Consti- 
tutional requirement of ‘just compensation’ 
was paid. It is highly doubtful that the courts 
would rule against an express Congressional 
decision.” 

This approach would enable the Congress 
to overturn the Nixon-Sampson agreement 
which is so clearly contemptuous of the na- 
tional Interest, and to preserve the White 
House tapes and documents. It would also 
allow the Congress time to consider the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on Federal 
Documents. I urge your Committee to take 
speedy action along these lines. 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Fatt). The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Brapemas) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the Senate bill S. 4016, 
as amended: 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the Senate bill, 
as amended, was passed, 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP ACT 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
17481) to establish the Harry S. Truman 
memorial scholarship program, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 17481 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Harry S. Truman 
Memorial Scholarship Act”. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

because a high regard for the public trust 
and a lively exercise of political talents were 
outstanding characteristics of the thirty- 
third President of the United States; 

because a special interest of the man from 
Independence in American history and a 
broad knowledge and understanding of the 
American political and economic system 
gained by study and experience in county 
and National Government culminated in the 
leadership of America remembered for the 
quality of his character, courage, and 
commonsense; 

because of the desirability of encouraging 
young people to recognize and provide service 
in the highest and best traditions of the 
American political system at all levels of 
government, it is especially appropriate to 
honor former President Harry S. Truman 
through the creation of a perpetual education 
scholarship program to develop increased 
opportunities for young Americans to prepare 
and pursue careers in public service. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “Board” means the Board of Trustees 
of the Harry S. Truman Scholarship Founda- 
tion; 

(2) “Foundation” means the Harry S. Tru- 
man Scholarship Foundation; 

(3) “fund” means the Harry S. Truman 
Memorial Scholarship Fund; 

(4) “institution of higher education” 
means any such institution as defined by 
section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965; 

(5) “State” means each of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and, considered 
as a single entity, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands; and 

(6) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
the Treasury.”, 

Sec, 4. The Harry S. Truman Scholarship 
Program as authorized by this Act shall be 
the sole Federal memorial to President Harry 
S. Truman. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HARRY S, TRUMAN 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Sec. 5. (a) There is established, as an in- 
dependent establishment of the executive 
branch of the United States Government, 
the Harry S. Truman Scholarship Founda- 
tion. 

(b) (1) The Foundation shall be subject 
to the supervision and direction of a Board 
of Trustees. The Board shall be composed 
of thirteen members, as follows: 

(A) two Members of the Senate, one from 
each political party, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate; 

(B) two Members of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, one from each political party, 
to be appointed by the Speaker; 

(O) eight members, not more than four of 
whom shall be of the same political party, 
to be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, of whom 
one shall be a chief executive officer of a 
State, one a chief executive officer of a city 
or county, one @ member of a Federal court, 
one a member of a State court, one a person 
active in postsecondary education, and three 
representatives of the general public; and 

(D) the Commissioner of Education or his 
designate, who shall serve ex officio as a mem- 
ber of the Board, but shall not be eligible 
to serve as Chairman. 

(c) The term of office of each member of 
the Board shall be six years; except that (1) 
the members first taking office shall serve 
as designated by'the President, four for terms 
of two years, five for terms of four years, and 
four for terms of six yeats, and (2) any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy shall 
serve for the remainder of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed, and shall be 
appointed in the same manner as the original 
appointment for that vacancy was made. 

(d) Members of the Board shall serve 
without pay, but shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
to award scholarships to persons who demon- 
strate outstanding potential for and who 
plan to pursue a career in public service, 

(b) Scholarships under this Act shall be 
awarded for such periods as the Foundation 
may prescribe but not to exceed four aca- 
demic years. 

(c) A student awarded a scholarship un- 
der this Act may attend any institution of 
higher education offering courses of study, 
training, or other educational activities de- 
Signed to prepare persons for a career in 
public service as determined pursuant to 
criteria established by the Foundation. 

(b) Each student awarded a scholarship 
under this Act must have indicated a serious 
intent to enter the public service upon the 
completion of his or her educational pro- 
gram. Each institution of higher education 
at which such a student is in attendance will 
make reasonable continuing efforts to en- 
courage such a student to enter the public 
service upon completing his or her educa- 
tional program. 

SELECTION OF TRUMAN SCHOLARS 


Sec. 7. (a) The Foundation is authorized, 
either directly or by contract, to provide for 
the conduct of a nationwide competition for 
the purpose of selecting Truman scholars, 

(b) The Foundation shall adopt selection 
procedures which shall assure that at least 
one Truman scholar shall be selected each 
year from each State in which there is at 
least one resident applicant who meets the 
minimum criteria established by the Foun- 
dation. 

STIPENDS 


Sec. 8. Each student awarded a scholarship 
under this Act shall receive a stipend which 
shall not exceed the cost to such student for 
tuition, fees, books, room and board, or 
$5,000 whichever js less for each academic 
year of study. 

SCHOLARSHIP CONDITIONS 


Sec. 9. (2) A student awarded a scholar- 
ship under the provisions of this Act shall 
continue ‘to receive the payments provided 
in this Act only during such periods as the 
Foundation finds that he’ or she is main- 
taining sat proficiency and devot- 
ing full time to study or research designed 
to prepare him or her fora career in pub- 
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lic service and is not otherwise engaging in 
gainful employment other than employment 
approved by the Foundation pursuant to 
regulation. 

(b) The Foundation is authorized to re- 
quire reports containing such information in 
such form and to be filed at such times as 
the Foundation determines to be necessary 
from any student awarded a scholarship un- 
der the provisions of this Act. Such reports 
shall be accompanied by a certificate from 
an appropriate official at the institution of 
higher education, approved by the Foun- 
dation, stating that such student is making 
satisfactory progress in, and is devoting es- 
sentially full time to, study or research, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in subsection (a). 


TRUMAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Sec. 10. (a) There is established in the 
Treasury of the United States a trust fund 
to be known as the Harry S. Truman Memo- 
rial Scholarship Trust Fund. The fund shall 
consist of amounts appropriated to it by 
section 14 of this Act. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Secretary to 
invest in full the amounts appropriated to 
the fund. Such investments may be made 
only in interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or in obligations guaranteed 
as to both principal and interest by the 
United States. For such purpose, such obli- 
gations may be acquired (1) on original issue 
at the issue price, or (2) by purchase of out- 
standing. obligations at the market place, 
The purposes for which obligations of the 
United States may be issued under the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are 
hereby extended to authorize the issuance at 
par of special obligations exclusively to the 
fund. Such special obligations shall bear in- 
terest at a rate equal to the average rate of 
interest, computed as to the end of the cal- 
endar month next preceding the date of such 
issue, borne by all marketable interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States then 
forming a part of the public debt; except that 
where such average rate is not a multiple of 
one-eighth of 1 per centum, the rate of in- 
terest of such special obligations shall be the 
multiple of one-eighth of 1 per centum next 
lower than such average rate. Such special 
obligations shall be issued only if the Secre- 
tary determines that the purchase of other 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, or of obligations guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United 
States or original issue or at the market price, 
is not in the public interest. 

(c) Any obligation acquired by the fund 
(except special obligations issued exclusively 
to the fund) may be sold by the Secretary 
at the market price, and such special obliga- 
tions may be redeemed at par plus accrued 
interest. 

(d) The interest on, and the proceeds from 
the sale or redemption of, any obligations 
held in the fund shall be credited to and 
form a part of the fund. 

EXPENDITURES FROM THE FUND 

Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
pay to the Foundation from the interest and 
earnings of the fund such sums as the Board 
determines are necessary and appropriate to 
enable the Foundation to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Act. 

(b) The activities of the Foundation under 
this Act may be audited by the General 
Accounting Office under such rules and reg- 
ulations as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller of the United States. The representa- 
tives of the General Accounting Office shall 
have access to all books, accounts, records, 
reports, and files and all other papers, things, 
or property belonging to or in use by the 
Foundation, pertaining to such activities 
and necessary to facilitate the audit. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Sec. 12. (a) There shall be an Executive 
Secretary of the Foundation who shall be 
appointed by the Board. The Executive Sec- 
retary shall be the chief executive officer of 
the Foundation and shall carry out the 
functions of the Foundation subject to the 
supervision and direction of the Board. The 
Executive Secretary shall carry out such 
other functions consistent with the provi- 
sions of this Act as the Board shall delegate. 

(b) The Executive Secretary of the Foun- 
dation shall be compensated at the rate 
specified for employees placed in grade 18 
of the General Schedule set forth in sec- 
tion 5332 of title 5, United States Code. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 13. (a) In order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act, the Foundation is author- 
ized to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, except that 
in no case shall e uployees other than the 
Executive Secretary be compensated at a 
rate to exceed the rate provided for employees 
in grade 15 of the General Schedule set forth 
in section 5332 of title 5, United States Code; 

(2) procure temporary and intermittent 
services of experts and consultants as are 
necessary to the extent authorized by sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5, United States Code, but 
at rates not to exceed the rate specified at 
the time of such service for grade GS-18 in 
section 5332 of such title; 

(3) prescribe such regulations as it deems 
necessary governing the manner in which 
its functions shall be carried out; 

(4) receive money and other property 
donated, bequeathed, or devised, without 
condition or restriction other than it be used 
for the purposes of the Foundation; and to 
use, sell, or otherwise dispose of such prop- 
erty for the purpose of carrying out its 
functions; 

(5) accept and utilize the services of vol- 
untary and noncompensated personnel and 
reimburse them for travel expenses, including 
per diem; as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code; 

(6) enter into contracts, grants, or other 
arrangements, or modifications thereof, to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, and such 
contracts or modifications thereof may, with 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Board, be entered into without 
performance or other bonds, and without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5); 

(T) make advances, progress, and other 
payments which the Board deems necessary 
under ‘this Act without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (31 U.S.C. 529); 

(8) rent office space in the District of 
Columbia; and 

(9) make other necessary expenditures. 

(b) The Foundation shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress an annual 
report of its operations under this Act. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 14. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $30,000,000 to the fund. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, is the gen- 
tleman from Oregon opposed to the bill? 

Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. Speaker, I am 
not opposed to the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. I oppose the bill, and I demand 
a second. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. O’Hara) is 
recognized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, the bill be- 
fore us today seeks to create a scholar- 
ship program as a memorial to Harry S. 
Truman, late President of the United 
States. The bill has been approved by 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
and enjoys the bipartisan sponsorship 
of the entire Missouri delegation, the 
chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of both the Committee, on Education 
and Labor and of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Education, and virtually the 
entire membership of that subcommit- 
tee. While not identical to a bill approved 
in August in the other body, the structure 
and operation of the program established 
in H.R, 17481, is essentially the same. 
If this bill is approved by the House, it 
is my intention to seek an early and 
what I would predict would be a short 
conference with the Senate, and to send 
this to the President’s desk during this 
session. 

H.R. 17481 would authorize appropria- 
tions not to exceed a total of $30 
million, which would be immediately de- 
posited in a fund within the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury would be 
required to invest this endowment in 
U.S. Government securities, and the pro- 
ceeds from this investment would be uti- 
lized by the Harry.S. Truman Foundation 
to carry out the purposes of this legis- 
lation. 

Because of the very proper concern felt 
by us all about economy in government, 
I would like to stress that this legislation 
not only does not visualize the appropri- 
ation of funds in excess of the $30 million 
authorized, but, indeed, does not permit 
the utilization by the Foundation of 
other appropriated funds. All of the ex- 
penses of the Foundation, including the 
scholarship awards themselves and the 
administrative costs of the Foundation 
must be met, under this legislation, out 
of the interest and income from the orig- 
inal endowment, or from private gifts, 
bequests, and legacies which, like other 
similar institutions, the Foundation is 
empowered to accept and utilize. 

The basic activity of the Foundation is 
to conduct, directly, or perhaps by con- 
tract with an organization such as the 
Educational Testing Service or the Amer- 
ican College Testing Service, a national 
competition on the basis of which the 
Foundation is empowered to grant schol- 
arships to people who have demonstrated 
outstanding potential for, and are plan- 
ning to pursue a career in, the public 
service. The scholarships which are to 
permit the Truman scholar to pursue 
such study and training, on the under- 
graduate or graduate level, are to be in 
an amount equal to the scholar’s tuition, 
fees, books, room and board up to a ceil- 
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ing of $5,000 per year, at the institution 
chosen by the scholar. No scholarship 
shall be awarded for a period in éxcess 
of 4 years, and at least one such scholar- 
ship must be awarded each year in each 
State in which’ there is a resident appli- 
cant who meets the minimum qualifica- 
tions which are to be set by the Founda- 
tion. 

While the legislation does not explic- 
itly set forth the minimum qualifications 
for a scholarship, nor decide for the 
Foundation how the scholars will be se- 
lected, it is fair to point out that this 
scholarship is viewed as one for which 
excellence, specifically academic excel- 
lence, shall play a major role in qualify- 
ing a young person. 

A limited appropriation will serve as a 
permanent endowment. A Foundation, 
directed by a Board to be selected from 
carefully delineated areas of public serv- 
ice, will choose Truman Scholars. The 
legislation commits the Nation to no 
further outlay of appropriated funds, 
and visualizes no expansion of the Me- 
morial Program. "While allowing the 
Foundation to set minimal criteria for 
institutional participation, it does not 
involve the Foundation or any other arm 
of the Government in the design of 
courses of study. Truman Scholars are 
to be free to pursue courses of study 
leading to careers in the public service 
at whatever legitimate institutions they 
find proper. While some of us very much 
hope that cooperative education experi- 
ences, internships, semesters in Wash- 
ington ‘or in Lansing, or in Albany or 
in Jefferson City, and other kinds of 
practical experience will be offered by 
schools and chosen by Truman Scholars, 


we would not mandate them as a part of. 


the curriculum for any such scholar. The 
public service is a term that is too broad 
to permit and too important to benefit 
from either over-cautious or over-ambi- 
tious efforts at definition. 

I do not want to relinquish the floor, 
Mr. Speaker, without saying at least a 
word about the great man whom this 
program will memorialize. His stature has 
grown steadily, from the moment he as- 
sumed the Presidency—or before—and 
did not stop growing when he relin- 
quished it. He looms today larger on the 
horizon, if that is possible, than while 
he was presiding over the birth of the 
nuclear era, marshaling the Western 
World into an awareness that vigilance 
remains the price of liberty, launching 
the national commitment to equality of 
opportunity, reaffirming in a moment of 
challenge the constitutional principle of 
civilian supremacy, and, most of all, liv- 
ing a life that in every hour and in every 
word reminded the American people that 
their President was their servant. 

Recently, Merle “Miller published a 
book called “Plain Speaking” in which 
he recounts much of the public life of 
the man from Independence. One pas- 
sage, on the opening page struck me with 
particular force, and I found it very use- 
ful to think about during the turmoil of 
the past year. Miller says: 

Harry's words were never fancy, but they 
were never obscure either. You never had to 
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try to figure out what Harry was up to; he 
told you what he was up to. And, as they 
said of him back in Independence, he was a 
man of his word. There was not a duplic- 
itous bone in his body. He was without guile, 
and when it was all over, when he and Bess 
came back home, after eighteen years in 
Washington, more than seven of them in the 
White House, neither of them. thought. of 
bringing any of the trappings of the Presi- 
dency with them. In fact, that last day in 
Washington, in January, 1953, Harry had 
thought that since the relations. between 
himself and the incoming President were, to 
state it gently, strained, he and Bess might 
haye to walk from the White House to the 
railroad station. Or perhaps take a taxi. 

“But that wouldn't haye bothered me,” he 
told me years later. “I was therë more or 
less by accident you might bay, and I just 
never got to thinking that I was anything 
special. It’s very easy to do that In Washing- 
ton, and I've seen it happen to a lot of fellas. 
But I did my best not to let it happen to 
me. I tried never to forget who I was and 
where I'd come from and where I was going 
back to. And if you can do that, things 
usually work out all right in the end.” 

As nearly as he could remember, Harry’s 
last’ act in the White House was returning a 
pencil or maybe it was a pen to the desk of 
the man he'had borrowed it from. 

“Everything,” he said, “all of it belongs to 
the people. I was just privileged to use it for 
a while. That's all. And since it was only lent 
to me, and by that I'm includin’ the power 
of the Presidency, such as it is, I had to try 
to use whatever ft was with great care so that 
I could pass it on to the next fella in the best 
condition possible. And for the most part I 
think you can say T succeeded.” 


Mr. Speaker, Harry Truman accepted 
the loan of the Presidency from the 
American people, and he returned it, un- 
damaged, unsullied, its prestige’ higher 
than ever and its polish just a little 
brighter than when he borrowed it. 

At a time when the American people 
generally have a lower opinion of public 
service than a democracy can safely live 
with, it is not only’ in the public interest 
to encourage students to pursue public 
service careers, it is uniquely appropriate 
that they be encouraged to do so in the 
name of, ahd as a tribute to, Harry S 
Truman, 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would appreciate it if the gentleman 
from Michigan would yield time to me. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK) . 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. 

It is with great pleasure; Mr. Speaker, 
that I join with my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. O'HARA), and 
a number of sther Members in supporting 
what I really think is a most creative 
and useful idea to memorialize a Presi- 
dent—in this particular instance, Presi- 
dent Truman, The idea. of awarding 
scholarships to outstanding young people 
who have a desire to pursue a career in 
public service is in my opinion a most 
fitting memorial to one of this Nation’s 
great public servants. 

I am especially pleased to endorse this 
particular version of that good idea that 
is in the form of this bill before us. The 
Senate bill, S. 3548, which deals with the 
same idea and which has been passed by 
the Senate, contained a certain number 
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of provisions which in my opinion would 
not be acceptable to many Members. 

In my judgment, that bill was not 
nearly as effective a mechanism for 
achieving the goal that is here sought as 
is the bill which is before us. 

I will not repeat at this moment the 
details of the legislation which have been 
covered by my colleague, the chairman 
of our subcommittee. I would emphasize 
only one or two features. 

We have here a flexible program which 
will not be limited merely to undergrad- 
uates, as was the Senate proposal, but 
which will cover potentially either un- 
dergraduates or graduates. 

By the time of life that an individual 
is attending a graduate school, he has 
had an opportunity to explore various 
career options, and I think that making 
this open to graduate scholarships is a 
fine step in a good direction. 

Personally I hope that the Foundation 
will not. only give a priority to graduate 
scholarships, but will give special atten- 
tion to individuals who have had an op- 
portunity to demonstrate their capaci- 
ties and build a background in non- 
academic settings. Quite frankly, it is my 
hope that outstanding public servants 
who have been out of college for a num- 
ber of years and who, at that stage of the 
game and of their own careers, feel that 
they would like to pursue graduate study, 
would be encouraged to apply for a Tru- 
man scholarship. 

Another significant change the House 
committee proposed in. the Senate ver- 
sion is the provision for national com- 
petition instead of asking each State to 
select an individual to whom a Truman 
scholarship should be awarded. While 
the concept of distributing the scholar- 
ships among all the States is maintained 
in this bill, the requirement for each 
State to set up its own exam, set of 
qualifying criteria, selection process, et 
cetera, is eliminated. Frankly, I could 
elivisage several States opting not to go 
through all of that expense anc hassle 
for one $5,000 scholarship. 

Iam personally committed, Mr. Speak- 
er, to providing more financial aid to all 
qualified students who need help. At the 
same time, I feel that the educational 
process is enhanced by opportunities for 
individuals with outstanding qualifice- 
tions to be recognized with scholarship 
aid, regardless of their own or their fam- 
ily’s financial circumstances. The intent 
of this bill is to recognize exactly such 
outstanding individuals. It would be a 
great honor to those selected and a real 
incentive for younger men and women 
who aspire to a career in public service. 

Finaly, Mr. Speaker, I would personal- 
ly like to applaud the efforts of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, Jim O'Hara, the 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Education, for his usual cooperation 
in giving all members of the subcommit- 
tee an opportunity to participate in de- 
veloping this legislation. The gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. O'Hara) has in my 
opinion, done an outstanding job of 
keeping this and other education legisla- 
tion before our subcommittee free from 
becoming partisan. 
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I leave the Congress witl. confidence 
that he is going to continue to operate 
in that particular manner. It has been 
a great privilege for me during this Con- 
gress to serve as the ranking member of 
the Special Subcommittee on Education, 
and I shall certainly and deeply miss 
working with Mr. O’Hara and my oth- 
er friends and colleagues on this particu- 
lar subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this legisla- 
tion to the House and hope that it is 
passed overwhelmingly. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
DELLENBACK) for his yery generous re- 
marks, and I wish to state, personally and 
on behalf of the majority members of 
the subcommittee, that we shall miss the 
gentleman from Oregon, who has really 
performed a tremendous service to 
Americans of all ages, especially to 
young Americans, because of his knowl- 
edge of, his willingness to work on, and 
his inspired insight into legislation in 
the Seld of higher education. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly wish to com- 
mend him for his cooperation with re- 
spect to this legislation, as well as with 
respect to other legislation, and I hope 
that he will continue his interest in this 
subject of education. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the stated purpose of this 
bill is the creation of a perpetual educa- 
tion scholarship program to develop in- 
creased opportunities for young Ameri- 
cans to prepare and pursue careers in 
public service. 

I thought that during this last elec- 
tion there were a great many people 
seeking public service without the ex- 
pediture of this amount of money or the 
creation of another foundation for the 
purpose of training people and encour- 
aging them to seek public service. 

In some instances, I thought perhaps 
there was a surplus of these seeking 
public office. 

In other words, I just cannot under- 
stand, with the financial situation of this 
country as it is today, why we should 
establish a $30 million foundation for the 
purpose of training people to seek public 
service; in other words, training more 
bureaucrats or training people to seek 
jobs in the Congress of the United States. 

I will be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan if the gentleman wishes 
me to yield to him. I sense the gentleman 
is getting a little nervous. 

I yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. O'HARA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and for being so compli- 
mentary. 

May I say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that the thought behind the bill is that 
the business of the public is a very im- 
portant business, and it is a complicated 
business, and that we ought to encour- 
age young people of special promise, 
young people of outstanding promise to 
enter this as a specific field, as their pro- 
fession. That, of course, is the purpose 
of the bill rather than to merely leave it 
to chance. We feel that the young people 
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in our country ought to be encouraged to 
go into public service. That is the purpose 
of the bill. The provisions of the bill are 
designed to effectuate that purpose. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the views 
of the gentleman from Iowa are not 
shared by a substantial cross segment of 
the American public. I was trying to find 
the date and reference for this, but there 
were Gallup polls conducted some time 
this late summer, in which Mr. Gallup 
asked the specific question as to what 
the public thought needed to be done so 
as to add superior caliber individuals to 
the Government, and so as to increase 
the competence of the people in the 
Government, and the answers that were 
given were to provide for training in the 
colleges of our country for careers in 
public service, and this is a little dif- 
ferent feeling than the gentleman from 
Iowa suggests that there not be any 
training at all. I repeat that it is the 
feeling of a substantial cross segment of 
the people of this country that such 
training is necessary. 

Mr. GROSS. We have had all kinds of 
polls and programs, and all kinds of 
foundations established in the past. I do 
not think that there is a new patent on 
the business of producing competent peo- 
ple for public service, I will say to my 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. RANDALL). 

Let me say that I could not believe 
my eyes when I picked up this bill and 
found that there was a $30 million price 
tag on this bill, in this day of a bankrupt 
Treasury. 

I doubt that Mr. Truman himself—and 
I agree with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Mazzor1)—that if Mr. Tru- 
man were alive today would want this 
country to commit $30 million for such a 
purpose at this time in view of the fi- 
nancial situation of our country. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
I have done some computations here, and 
I think we should be a little more ac- 
curate with tle facts. The wording of the 
bill and the report quite clearly call for 
a maximum not to exceed $30 million. 
Actually, only $7 million is required the 
first year. 

Mr, GROSS. I did not say it would ex- 
ceed $30 million. 

Mr. RANDALL. If the gentleman will 
let me complete my response, the second 
year provides for $4 million; the third 
year, $4 millior.; the fourth year, $4 mil- 
lion, for a total of $19 million. But the 
gentleman is a little concerned, I pre- 
sume, that there haye been other memo- 
rials, but that this is the first memorial 
in which there is no money that ever 
leaves the Treasury. This money is sim- 
ply put in there, and the interest is 
drawn from it, ard that is the story, and 
that is the truth. 
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Mr. GROSS. That is the trouble, the 
Federal Government will borrow {70 mil- 
lion, or obligate $30 million, turn it over 
to this Foundation, and the Foundation 
collect interest on the money. The Fed- 
eral Government and the taxpayers can- 
not win on that basis; there is just no 
way. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to suggest in response to the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Iowa 
that if Harry Truman were alive he 
would not agree that we commit our- 
selves to $30 million, the maximum. I 
think the gentleman is right. 

If Harry Truman were alive this bill 
would not be before us today. 

Mr. GROSS. That is true. I am talking 
about philosophy of the man himself. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACK, I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

May I say to my colleague who has 
done, in my opinion, many admirable 
things in this Congress in the time he 
has been here, he, as one individual, I 
know of my own knowledge, has been di- 
rectly responsible for saving expenditures 
which are far in excess of $30 million. 
This particular program is not the straw 
that is going to break the camel's back, 
nor does the urgent need for fiscal econ- 
omy in this Government at the present 
time mean that. all expenditures are to 
stop. It means that those expenditures 
which are wasteful should stop and those 
which are sound investments in the fu- 
ture should continue. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me just interrupt the 
gentleman to say that I cannot think of 
a less essential expenditure at this time 
than $30 million for this purpose. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I understand 
what the gentleman is saying, and I re- 
spectfully disagree with him, because 
what is here involved in this $30 million 
is an investment in the future. We are 
not trying to educate all of the people: 
we are not trying to educate everybody 
who would enter public service; but there 
is here the hope that incentive will be 
given to some young people and some 
adults to pursue a course in public serv- 
ice across the warp and woof of the 
whole area that is involved in public 
service. If we can get one more truly 
able person to make the kind of contri- 
bution that many Members of this House 
have made, including the gentleman who 
has so graciously yielded time, this will 
have been a very worthwhile investment. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think that this would be a very good 
time, for the present and until we can 
get the financial affairs of this country 
in some kind of acceptable shape, until 
we can stop the increasing rate of unem- 
ployment, to stop spending millions on 
the recognition of former Presidents of 
the United States? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 
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Mr. DELLENBACK. My answer would 
be that if the program to memorialize a 
President were of the quality of this par- 
ticular program, the answer is no, be- 
cause this represents an investment, an 
investment in the future of this country, 
and a realization that it is going to go 
on way beyond 1974, when we are dealing 
with budgetary expenditures of $300 bil- 
lion, and it is not imperative that any 
major portion of this be spent this year 
or the second year. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no assurance 
that if we spend $30 million on this sort 
of a program that we are going to get 
any better or more capable Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States 
or in the bureaucracy, either in Wash- 
ington, municipalities or State govern- 
ments. There is no assurance of that, 
and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the gentleman is ex- 
actly right that there is no possible way 
to give any such assurance with any pro- 
gram. However, this program has the 
likelihood of yielding exactly that kind 
of benefit. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, the only one 
of his committee to write dissenting 
views on this legislation and I commend 
him. 


Mr. MAZZOLI. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

First, my colleagues will probably con- 
sider it heresay for me to stand up today 
and oppose the bill, because I am a Dem- 
ocrat and I revere the memory of the 
late President Truman, but, as my re- 
marks state which are printed in the 
Recor today and in the committee re- 
port, it is true we have to start some- 
where to get our fiscal house in order. I 
think it is true we have here an oppor- 
tunity to stop something before it ever 
begins, where there are lines who man- 
age to crown the galleries and crowd our 
offices with letters. So before the class 
even exists that must depend upon this 
money, now is the time, it seems to me, to 
do something that I believe former Presi- 
dent Truman would have himself very 
much admired as a move in the right di- 
rection. So, while I have very high re- 
gard for the members of the Missouri 
delegation and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr, Symrncton), who has taken 
the leadership in this, and Mr. RANDALL, 
and the rest, it seems to me that this is 
just not the time nor the place for this 
bill. I must, therefore, with all due re- 
spect and with much gratitude for what 
Mr. Truman did, oppose passage of this 
bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks and the position he has 
taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, obviously I agree with the position of 
the gentleman from Iowa. The idea of 
scholarship is a very fine one, but how 
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much have we spent, if the gentleman 
knows, in memorializing other Presi- 
Gents? 

Mr. GROSS. We have spent a great 
deal of money in one way or another. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Can the 
gentleman tell me how much money was 
spent in memorializing President Roose- 
velt or in memorializing President Eisen- 
hower? 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot do so offhand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Can any 
member of the committee tell me? 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy Center was about $23 million and 
it is about $2.5 million a year for oper- 
ation, which is repeated year after year. 
Just recently we passed a bill for $5 mil- 
lion for President Eisenhower. The 
Hoover Library measure was passed this 
year. I do not have that figure but I can- 
not tell the gentleman about Roosevelt. 
Maybe a member of our staff knows. 
Those are accurate figures on President 
Kennedy and President Eisenhower, 
however. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If the gen- 
tleman from Iowa will yield further, I 
would like to have somebody go into 
what would be considered suitable 
courses leading to public service. Would 
it be public law or political science or 
public health or history? Is this left up 
to a foundation to make that determina- 
tion? 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, the answer 
to that question is it might be anyone 
of those things if the ultimate outcome 
is directed at public service. The bill does 
not narrowly attempt to define what 
education shall lead ultimately to public 
service and that would be left up to the 
Foundation. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Iowa, 
is it not true that in the past he has 
opposed not only appropriations in a 
great many fields, but one particularly 
which would have served to finance the 
Herbert Hoover Memorial Library in 
Iowa? His position is certainly consist- 
ent. Would that other Members would 
adopt it. 

Mr. GROSS. The situation of which 
the gentleman speaks was not in the 
State of Iowa. It was seed money for a 
building on the campus of the Stanford 
University from which Mr. Hoover was 
graduated. I am opposed to that and I 
caused it to be stricken from an appro- 
priation bill and I will oppose it if it 
again shows up on the floor because I say 
to the Members this is no time to be 
spending money on things that can be 
deferred. 

If I were to continue in Congress I 
would not be opposed to a proper memo- 
rial for former President Truman. I cer- 
tainly do not oppose a proper memorial 
at the proper time, but to make available 
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and to obligate in any way $30 million at 
this time, when the Nation is facing 
bankruptcy and for the purpose for which 
it is intended in this legislation, .is as 
wrong as it can be. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge defeat of the bill 
and reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. RANDALL). 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today as one of the 
first sponsors of the original legislation 
introduced by the Missouri delegation in 
the House to create a scholarship memo- 
rial to President Truman. I was accorded 
the privilege to introduce the first bill 
because I have the honor to represent 
both Mr. Truman’s hometown, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and his birthplace, 
Lamar, Mo. 

We have proposed the establishment 
of this living memorial, note those words 
“living memorial” to our Nation’s 33d 
Chief Executive because in our judgment, 
and in the judgment of the former Presi- 
dent’s family and many of his friends 
and associates, it is a most appropriate 
tribute to President Truman’s memory. 
The man from Independence was not the 
type of person whose life and accom- 
plishments can be adequately captured 
and portrayed by marble and mortar. 
Instead of the ordinary or typical trib- 
ute, we have therefore proposed the crea- 
tion of a living memorial which will help 
perpetuate the values which Harry 
Truman cherished. 

The bill establishes a scholarship pro- 
gram to assist young Americans inter- 
ested in preparing for careers in public 
service. We believe this is the type of pro- 
gram which would have aroused Harry 
Truman’s interest and enthusiasm. He 
was a man selflessly dedicated to the 
service of his country and regularly en- 
couraged young people to consider pub- 
lic service as a career. He would have 
been appalled at trends perceived in re- 
cent Gallup surveys which show that par- 
ents are discouraging their children from 
pursuing public service careers. 

It is my opinion Mr. Truman would be 
the first to look with disdain upon any 
effort to memorialize him by spending 
$30 million for a monument or building 
of stone or brick. I suspect he would say, 
“Spend the money on our young people; 
invest in the future of our country— 
rather than a pile of brick and stone.” 
This is precisely what the bill before us 
proposes to do. 

I would therefore urge each Member 
of this House to support this legislation 
as a most appropriate tribute to a great 
President. This is not only a fitting 
memorial—it is also a wise investment in 
the future of America. 

A question was raised a moment ago 
about what would be the courses or the 
curricula. Of course American history 
and political science would certainly be 
included. This question has been raised 
and I think we should respond to it. 
Harry Truman regularly encouraged 
young people who came to the library 
while he lived, encouraged them to pur- 
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sue a public service career. Questions 
have been raised on both sides of the 
aisle about what President Truman 
would have thought or said or believed 
about this proposed memorial if he were 
with us today. 

It should be recalled that his daughter, 
Margaret Daniel, testified, as a witness 
before this subcommittee. Moreover I 
have discussed this proposal with Mrs. 
Bess Truman. These two great ladies 
should know the wishes of our former 
President Truman who it may be pre- 
sumed discussed this matter during his 
lifetime—that something like these 
scholarships be established. I had no per- 
sonal conversation with Mr. Truman on 
this proposal, but both Mrs. Bess Tru- 
man, who was not able to make the trip to 
Washington, and also Margaret Truman 
Daniel have made statements that it is 
the families wish that this bill providing 
for scholarships be enacted. 

Once again I urge my colleagues to 
pass this bill which will be both an ap- 
propriate memorial and also.a wise in- 
vestment in our young Americans who 
will soon be the future leaders of our 
country. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the ranking majority Mem- 
ber, the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BIraGci). 

Mr, BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
chairman, and rise in support of the bill. 
I would like on this occasion to laud the 
leadership abilities demonstrated by the 


chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. O'Hara) and 
the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. DEL- 


LENBACK), whose contribution is most 
substantial. Without it we certainly 
would not have seen the bill come to 
fruition on the floor today. 

There has been much conversation and 
some objection in connection with this 
measure based on the theory of economy. 
It has been very clearly explained that 
not one single dollar is removed from the 
Treasury. It is a foundation that has 
been established and it will continue to 
function from the interests that are de- 
rived from the moneys. 

Other memorials have been established 
that cost considerably more than this bill 
would provide. Those memorials are 
somewhat different. They represent 
buildings, mortar and stone, as con- 
trasted to this, a living memorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
FALL). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I was glad 
to hear the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
RANDALL) giving the views of Margaret 
Daniel and Mrs. Truman. I am certain 
they would be sympathetic to this bill. 

In response to the question whether 
Harry Truman would want. it, perhaps I 
would agree with the gentleman from 
Iowa, if Mr. Truman were asked, he 
would say no, but that is only on the 
basis of his very modest attitude, his self- 
effacing personality; but we as Members 
of the House, we as the House of Repre- 
sentatives, have a responsibility to do the 
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right thing. If a memorial is to be estab- 
lished, certainly in this form it should be 
without criticism and would be in perpe- 
tuity and contributing to the best interest 
of our Nation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIAGGI. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr, GROSS. Since the gentleman has 
addressed himself to the financing of this 
proposition, is there not a Government 
guarantee? 

Mr. BIAGGI. Yes; there is. 

Mr. GROSS. Provided by law? 

Mr. BIAGGI. Yes; there is. 

Mr. GROSS. And a Government re- 
sponsibility and obligation of $30 mil- 
lion? 

Mr. BIAGGI. That is true, as a maxi- 
mum, because moneys are set-aside; but 
the moneys that are used to finance this 
will be the interest derived from those 
moneys. 

Mr. O’HARA, Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr, SYMINGTON). 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to pay special thanks to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. O’Hara) 
for his work on this bill and to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK). 

I thought perhaps I would give the 
genesis of the bill as briefly as I can, 
President Truman died on December 26, 
1972. 

Shortly after that my father, the 
senior Senator from Missouri, together 
with John Snyder, who was one of Harry 
Truman’s closest friends and advisers as 
Secretary of the Treasury—during which 
period of time the budget was balanced, 
conferred with him on the type and 
character of memorial that might be 
suitable for a man like Harry Truman. 
Of course, there has been no man like 
him but himself. 

After conferring with the family and 
Mrs. Truman, who is now in her eighties, 
and Margaret, the decision was made to 
try to project Harry Trumar’s view on 
the importance of educating young 
Americans. 

At one time in his later life, he was 
told how much young Americans wanted 
to change their country. His response 
was: 

Of course they will want to change it, and 
they should have a chance to change it, but 
first I would want them to know what it is 
all about. 


I think really, although he himself, as 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Bracceri) and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. MazzoLI)—our good friends— 
have pointed out, he would not really 
want us to spend any time at all on a 
bill of this type. It is one of the quirks 
of humanity that we do more for a man 
who has left us than he would dream of 
doing for himself. There is no question 
in my mind that having made that point, 
sitting back up there and looking down 
on us, he would thank us for thinking of 
him in this way. 

As the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
DELLENBACK) pointed out, the country 
goes on. It does not come to a halt, and 
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it is going to need the greatest minds 
and greatest spirits, the greatest force 
in young America which we can evoke if 
we try. 

We do not really know what giants of 
the future may surface to protect our 
Nation from error, to turn it om the 
right course and who can look back’along 
with their contemporaries and thank the 
Truman Scholarship Fund for giving 
them that chance. We do know that the 
one Presidential portrait which Presi- 
dent Ford chose to accompany that of 
Abraham Lincoln on his office wall was 
that of Harry Truman. By our action to- 
day we can engrave the image of his 
spirit on the Nation’s future. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. IcHorp). 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely pleased to rise in support today 
of H.R. 17481, a bill which would estab- 
lish a Harry S. Truman memorial schol- 
arship program as the sole Federal 
memorial to the late 33d President of 
the United States. This fine program 
would award a college scholarship to 
young Americans who have demonstrated 
both the potential and intent to pursue 
a career in public service. Under the pro- 
visions of the bill, at least one Truman 
scholar would be selected annually from 
each State in which there is a qualified 
applicant and would receive, each aca- 
demic year, a stipend of not more than 
$5,000 to cover educational costs at an 
institution designed to prepare persons 
for a career in public service. I would 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
that this legislation not only enjoys the 
full endorsement of the late President's 
wife, Mrs. Bess Truman, but is also 
heartily supported by the entire Missouri 
congressional delegation as well as a 
broad bipartisan cross-section of both 
the House and the Senate. Indeed, similar 
legislation passed the Senate on August 7. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all well aware of 
the late President Truman’s great dedi- 
cation to public service and his firm be- 
lief in the value of formal education. I 
can think of no more fitting memorial 
to him than this ongoing program of 
Truman scholars which would encourage 
the young people of this Nation to pre- 
pare for a career in government. Not long 
ago President Ford paid special tribute 
to the late President in placing his por- 
trait in a position of honor in the White 
House and expressing great admiration 
of President Truman’s service to this 
country. It has been over 2 decades now 
since President Truman left as Chief of 
State and while Mrs. Truman, now 89 
years old, is far too humble and gracious 
to ever ask for special favors, I know she 
would be pleased and touched if we took 
this opportunity to enact an official 
tribute to the late President. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation before this 
body today is intended to be the sole 
federally funded memorial for President 
Truman and involves a one-time public 
investment of $30 million, after which 
time the interest will permanently fund 
the scholarship program. Since President 
Truman passed away on December 26, 
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1972, the Missouri delegation has been 
active in evolving a proper tribute to the 
late President, and in my estimation the 
legislation before us today represents a 
unique living memorial which is a par- 
ticularly appropriate honor for Presi- 
dent Truman. I sincerely hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Members of this House 
will join with me today in passing this 
fitting memorial to President Truman— 
a great man, a great Missourian, and a 
great President. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
chairman of the full committee, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS). 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, initially 
I wish to compliment and express my 
appreciation to the distinguished chair- 
man of our Special Subcommittee on 
Education, James O’Hars, as well as my 
colleagues on the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor from both sides of the 
aisle, for the timely and favorable con- 
sideration of this legislation, 

Also, I wish to acknowledge and pay 
tribute to all of the members of the Mis- 
souri delegation for their untiring efforts 
to see to it that a fitting memorial be 
established for our late and great Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman. 

It is, however, the substance of the bill 
itself and the provision for the award of 
53 scholarships annually on a competi- 
tive basis for young men and women who 
are pursuing public service careers that 
has prompted such widespread support 
for this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Truman scholarships 
are to be awarded on the basis of nation- 
wide competition. I am pleased that the 
bill requires that at least one such schol- 
arship be awarded annually to each 
State. The scholarships are for young 
people who “demonstrate an outstand- 
ing potential for and plan to pursue a 
career in the public service.” 

Awards may not be for a period in 
excess of 4 years and each scholarship 
will carry with it an annual stipend of 
$5,000 or the full cost of education, 
whichever is less. 

The program will be administered by 
the Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foun- 
dation which will be under the direction 
of a 13-member Board of Trustees. The 
Board of Trustees wiil include Members 
of the House and Senate and eight 
Presidentially appointed members. 

The bill establishes a fund in the 
Treasury and provides an authorization 
ceiling of $30 million for such fund. All 
expenses of the Foundation shall be paid 
from income from the endowment. Once 
the $30 million authorization has been 
appropriated, no further appropriations 
are authorized by the act or envisioned 
by the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like also to men- 
tion that the bill has the wholehearted 
support of the former President’s widow 
and daughter. In my judgment, this is 
understandable, for I can think of no 
more appropriate memorial for a man 
whose concern was for people. 

This scholarship program will be a 
living memorial through which genera- 
tions of our young people will have an 
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opportunity to become more knowledge- 
able about our three levels of govern- 
ment—and to be of service to our Nation. 

President Truman is not character- 
ized as a scholar in the traditional 
sense—but he was a scholar of human 
nature in a very practical way. 

My colleagues will recall that he was 
a member of Sam Rayburn’s august 
“poard of education” during his years 
in the Congress. 

Our former President's love of and ap- 
preciation for reading and learning is 
well known. Perhaps this is most vividly 
substantiated in a brief note by the au- 
thor of a recently published oral biog- 
raphy of Harry Truman entitled “Plain 
Speaking.” The note reads as follows: 

The diligent reader will notice that some- 
times Mr. Truman is quoted as saying “fella” 
and sometimes “fellow,” that sometimes he 
confuses “like” and “as” and sometimes does 
not, and that while he usually has “dinner” 
at twelve noon, he occasionally has “lunch” 
at that hour. There are other inconsistencies. 
Mr. Truman talked that way, inconsistently, 
like the rest of us. 

He was a self-educated man, and he mis- 
pronounced a reasonable number of words, 
which in the beginning puzzled me. Then I 
realized that while he had often read them, 
he had seldom, if ever, spoken them aloud, 
not even in many cases heard them spoken 
aloud. It’s like that if you’re one of the few 
readers in town. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, he was keenly in- 
terested in people but, in his own words, 
“I'm mostly interested in the children” — 
and in their education—so that our 
youth would be able to understand, share 
in and be a productive part of this great 
Nation. He continued on— 

The old folks, mostly they're too set in 
their ways and too stubborn to learn any- 
thing new, but I want the children to know 
what we've got here in this country, and 
how we got it, and then if they want to go 
ahead and change it, why, that's up to them. 
But I want them to understand what it’s all 
about first. 


Mr. Speaker, I am confident that this 
living memorial will do much in meeting 
President Truman’s hope that more of 
our young people understand what it is 
all about. I urge approval of H.R. 17481. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe the gentleman 
is saying by indirection that Mr. Tru- 
man did quite well without ever having 
had a scholarship; is that right? 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman I do not know the educational 
qualifications of Mr. Truman, but he did 
quite well, exceedingly well. 

Mr. GROSS. Without ever having 
had a scholarship. 

Mr. PERKINS. He was a great man 
and perhaps had better common judg- 
ment than many of our great educators 
of the country; but, nevertheless, peo- 
ple have to be qualified for public sery- 
ice, and there is no other standard that 
I know about to meet education qualifi- 
cations in this aréa. 

It is appropriate and fitting that this 
body go on record and vote unanimous- 
ly for this memorial to Harry Truman. 
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I think every individual who served un- 
der that great President certainly would 
like to pay at least some tribute to this 
great President and, to my way of think- 
ing, this is very minor from the stand- 
point of his great contributions to 
America. He was one of the greatest 
Presidents in the history of America. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
wholehearted support of this bill which 
is the finest and most fitting tribute this 
Congress can make to one of our Na- 
tion’s greatest leaders—Harry S. Tru- 
man, The Truman Memorial Scholar- 
ship Act is most appropriate as it is a 
true living memorial and it gives the 
Federal Government a real opportunity 
to participate in strengthening the Na- 
tion by enlightening its people; a goal 
Mr. Truman would most assuredly want 
carried forth. 

In the troubled times we face today, 
we cannot recall Harry Truman without 
a great sense of loss. His leadership was 
the kind that inspired public trust and 
demanded this trust be earned. He rep- 
resented the best ideals of public service 
in this era—Harry S. Truman— 

He had the social conscience of a 
Roosevelt, but also understood human 
weakness. 

He had the military spirit of an Eisen- 
hower, but also let it be known too much 
power and armament was an awesome 
and fearful thing. 

He had the ability to talk at ease 
with any man like a Kennedy, but also 
reacted openly and quickly to others 
whether in delight or anger. 

He had the frankness and openness of 
a Ford, and he also believed in the dig- 
nity of our highest office. 

As a Missourian and as an American, I 
believe this memorial will be our finest 
tribute to a man who believed in educa- 
tion and in working for America. This 
scholarship fund will help provide our 
country with its most valuable resources 
for the future—dedicated and well edu- 
cated public servants. If this program 
helps produce even one man or woman 
like Harry S. Truman, we will have in- 
vested wisely in our Nation’s future. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill because I can think of 
no more fitting memorial to our 33d Pres- 
ident than a scholarship trust fund that 
would benefit young people. It was for 
this reason that I was one of the co- 
sponsors of this bill. 

One of President Truman’s chief de- 
lights after he had completed his terms 
as President was to talk to the young 
students who came to his library. He was 
always interested in encouraging an in- 
terest in government and history. It 
seems to me that by investing in educa- 
tion for our youth we are taking the 
surest steps of providing a memorial to a 
distinguished former President, as well 
as benefiting by their contribution, fu- 
ture generations. This living memorial is 
an enduring tribute to a practical, plain- 
speaking President. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I join my col- 
leagues supporting this most unique me- 
morial to a former President. I believe 
we are in a time when people are not 
interested in creating large marble struc- 
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tures in remembrance of prominent indi- 
viduals. Rather, we should be finding 
ways to develop the human resources of 
our country. 

Many of us have received letters from 
disgruntled parents who point out the 
many achievements and high academic 
records of their children, but can no 
longer qualify for scholarships because 
they cannot demonstrate financial need. 
Here is one program which will put the 
highest priority on recognizing outstand- 
ing individuals regardless of financial 
circumstances. 

I believe our committee has worked 
together to significantly improve the ver- 
sion of the bill passed by the other body. 
I especially applaud the committee’s de- 
cision to allow both graduate and under- 
graduate students to be considered for 
scholarships. Because of the requirement 
that an applicant indicate his intent to 
pursue a career in public service, I would 
imagine that most of the scholars will be 
individuals who have completed some or 
all of their undergraduate education. 

I also hope that the Foundation, which 
is created by this act to administer the 
program, will place a very high priority 
on those individuals who have proven 
their leadership potential outside an 
academic setting. I think all of us would 
agree that a successful public servant 
brings more to his task than what he has 
learned in a classroom. I can even envi- 
sion many individuals who have already 
launched a career in public service ap- 
plying for these scholarships to pursue 
their education in order to sharpen their 
skills. 

Mr. Speaker, although this bill author- 
izes an appropriation of $30 million, our 
colleagues should understand that this 
amount could be appropriated over a 
period of a few years and that this is a 
one-time appropriation. In fact, the ap- 
propriation is to create an endowment 
and the Foundation is limited to spend- 
ing only that which is earned from the 
endowment. 

Finally Mr. Speaker, I would like to re- 
mind our colleagues shat earlier this year 
we approved an authorization to support 
a memorial to former President Eisen- 
hower and will soon have the opportunity 
to approve a memorial to former Presi- 
dent Hoover. Since it seems inevitable 
that Congress will at some time or an- 
other create memorials to former Presi- 
dents, I am pleased that this Congress 
will have taken action on three such 
projects. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 17481, which would 
establish a fitting tribute to our 33d 
President, the late Harry S. Truman. 

This bill, virtually identical to one I1 
cosponsored, would create a Harry S. 
Truman memorial scholarship program. 
It would establish a perpetual scholar- 
ship fund to assist undergraduate or 
graduate students who exhibit an inter- 
est and aptitude in the field of public 
service, At least one student from each 
State of the Union, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and the other terri- 
tories would be awarded a scholarship 
worth up to $5,000 a year, to an institu- 
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tion in the locale of the District of Co- 
lumbia, on the basis of their performance 
in a national competition administered 
by the Truman Memorial Scholarship 
Foundation. The Foundation would be 
managed by a 13-member Board com- 
posed of various esteemed individuals 
primarily in the fields of government and 
education. They are to be responsible 
for the selection of individuals for schol- 
arships, as well as the administration of 
the $30,000,000 appropriated to the 
scholarship fund, 

This bill is designed to inspire in our 
young people a lively interest and dedi- 
cation to the field of public service which 
was so characteristic of the man from 
Independence. Because of Harry Tru- 
man’s vigorous pursuit of knowledge, his 
devotion to the American political sys- 
tem, and his success in the face of over- 
whelming odds, he serves as a model to 
those who aspire to a career in public 
service. 

H.R. 17481 is not a controversial bill, 
Mr. Speaker. It has already passed the 
Senate, and enjoys the support of the 
chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Education and Labor Committee, 
as well as an overwhelming majority of 
the other members of the committee and 
the entire Missouri delegation. I urge a 
vote of approval for the establishment of 
the Harry S. Truman Memorial Scholar- 
ship Foundation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. O'HARA) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 17481, as amended. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
& quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to clause 3 of rule XXVII, and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceedings 
on this motion will be postponed. 

Will the gentleman from Iowa with- 
draw his point of order? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the point of order. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS AND RECORDS COMMISSION 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rule and pass the bill (H.R. 
15818) to amend title 44, United States 
Code, to redesignate the National His- 
torical Publications Commission as the 
National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission, to increase the 
membership of such Commission, and to 
increase the authorization of appropria- 
tions for such Commission, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HR. 15818 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States af 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 25 of title 44, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting “AND RECORDS” im- 
mediately after “PUBLICATIONS” in the 
chapter heading. 
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(b) Section 2501 of such title is amended 
by inserting “two members of the Society of 
American Archivists to be appointed, for 
terms of four years, by the Society of Ameri- 
can Archivists; two members of the Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local History 
to be appointed, for terms of four years, by 
the American Association for State and Lo- 
cal History;” immediately after the last 
semicolon in such section, 

(c) Section 2504(b) of such title is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) striking out “1973” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1975”; and 

(2) striking out $2,000,000" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof $4,000,000", 

Sec. 2, The chapter analysis at the be- 
ginning of title 44, United States. Code, is 
amended by striking out 
“25. National Historical: Publications Com- 
mission” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
"25. National Historical Publications 
Records Commission”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Brooks) will be 
recognized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr, BUCHANAN) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill 
is to revitalize our Nation’s efforts to 
preserve vital documents and other ma- 
terials of historical significance to our 
country, 

In 1934 Congress established the Na- 
tional Historical Publications Commis- 
sion to promote the publication of 
papers of outstanding citizens of the 
United States. Although most of its work 
is financed by private contributions, Fed- 
eral funds became available in 1964 to 
assist the Commission in its work. With 
these public and private funds, the Com- 
mission has supported 177 different proj- 
ects in the last 10 years. 

Mr, Speaker, this bill would permit the 
Commission to supplement its efforts to 
publish the papers of nationally signifi- 
cant persons with an equal effort to pro- 
mote programs to collect and preserve 
valuable records at the State and local 
level which are of significance to our 
national history. 

To accomplish this goal, the bill would: 

First. Change the name from the Na- 
tional Historical Publications Commis- 
sion to the National Historical Publica- 
tions and Records Commission; 

Second. Increase Commission member- 
ship by four, adding two representatives 
of the Society for American Archivists 
and two representatives of the American 
Association for State and Local History; 

Third. Increase the annual authoriza- 
tion for appropriations from $2 million 
to $4 million; and 

Fourth. Extend the life of the Com- 
mission through fiscal year 1979. 


and 
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Mr. Speaker, as our Nation approaches 
its bicentennial celebration, Americans 
realize more than ever the need to pre- 
serve the basic source documents record- 
ing the ideas and events that chronicle 
the most successful democracy the world 
has ever seen. This bill will assist in fur- 
thering that effort. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DEATH OF THE 

HONORABLE PAUL B. DAGUE 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. WARE was 
allowed to speak out of order.) 

Mr. WARE. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to announce that former Congress- 
man Paul B. Dague of Pennsylvania, 
passed away at 5:30 a.m. yesterday. Mr. 
Dague, a resident of Downingtown, Pa., 
served in the 80th and the nine suc- 
ceeding Congresses, January 3, 1947, to 
January 3, 1967. 

The viewing will be from 5 to 9 p.m., 
December 4, at the Ralston Funeral 
Home in Downingtown, Pa, Mr. Dague’s 
funeral will be at 2 p.m., Thursday, 
December 5 at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, 101 Euchlan Ave., Route 113, 
Downingtown, Pa. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Horton) 
consulted with numerous archivists in 
drafting H.R. 15818, which he introduced 
together with the gentleman from Texas. 
The purpose of the bill is to permit the 
National Historical Publications Com- 
mission to collect, preserve, and publish 
historical records which significantly 
further an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our Nation’s history. This would 
be accomplished by the addition of four 
members to the present Commission and 
an increase of the authorized funding 
level from $2 to $4 million. 

As we approach the 200th anniversary 
of our Nation’s birth, a program is needed 
which would make available to the Amer- 
ican people a record of our heritage and 
accomplishments. Funds would be pro- 
vided to States, local government insti- 
tutions and private organizations to be 
used for preserving records that are of 
historical value in a way that a scholar 
or a citizen can make ready use of them. 

There is presently no systematic col- 
lection and preservation of historical 
records. This legislation will not only 
enable records to be made available to 
the people, but also will preserve signifi- 
cant records that otherwise might be lost 
or destroyed. 

A national body like the National His- 
torical Publications and Records Com- 
mission is needed to have a truly his- 
torical records program. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge that the rules be. suspended and 
that the bill do pass. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will gladly yield 
to the gentleman from New- York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill and take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. BROOKS), and the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr, BUCHANAN) for their 
leadership in handling H.R. 15818, which 
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unanimously passed the Government 
Operations Committee. 

I would also like to express my special 
thanks to Charles E. Lee, director of the 
South Carolina Department of Archives 
and History. While president of the So- 
ciety of American Archivists, he began to 
express the need for a national historical 
records program to his fellow historians 
and archivists. Because of his efforts, the 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
Board and the Bicentennial Council of 
the Thirteen Original States passed the 
following resolutions endorsing this bill: 

RESOLUTION 

The American Revolution Bicentennial 
Board hereby endorses the National Historic 
Records program as presently developed and 
requests the Administrator to convey to the 
appropriate Congressional Committees the 
support of the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Administration thereto and urge en- 
actment by the Congress and approval by the 
President of legislation to carryout such 
program. 

The Resolution was moved, seconded and 
passed by the Board on November 21, 1974. 

J. DUANE SQUIRES, 
Chairman. 

EUGENE J. SKORA, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas the creation of a National His- 
toric Records program was conceived during 
1972 by the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission in cooperation with the 
leading historical societies of the United 
States as a major Bicentennial project; and 

Whereas the proposed National Historic 
Records program was officially endorsed by 
the American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission as its meeting in Boston on May 16, 
1972, following the recommendations of the 
presidents of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Organization of the American 
Historians, the American Association . for 
State and Local History, the Society of Amer- 
ican Archivists, and the American Society for 
Legal History; and 

Whereas the proposed National Historic 
Records program was subsequently endorsed 
by The Bicentennial Council of the Thirteen 
Original States, along with a number of other 
patriotic and scholarly organizations; and 

Whereas the proposed National Historic 
Records program has been embodied in two 
bills recently introduced in Congress—H.R. 
15818, introduced by Congressman Jack 
Brooks of Texas and Congressman Frank 
Horton of New York, and S. 4102, introduced 
by Senators Pell of Rhode Island, Brooke of 
Massachusetts, Muskie of Maine, Allen of 
Alabama and Brock of Tennessee; 

Now be it resolved that the Bicentennial 
Council of the Thirteen Original States re- 
affirms its support of the National Historic 
Records program as proposed in H.R. 16818 
and S. 4102, and respectfully requests the 
Administrator and Board of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Administration to 
reaffirm the endorsement of its predecessor, 
the ARBC, and to work vigorously for enact- 
ment of one of these bills by the Congress 
and its approval by the President. 

Offered by Dr. Charles Lee of South Caro- 
lina and unanimously accepted by the mem- 
bers of The Bicentennial Council of the 
Thirteen Original States on Friday, October 
18, 1974. 

Mr, James T. McKinstry, 
Chairman. 
Mr. NORMAN COHN, 
Secretary. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, I gladly yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the price tag on 
this bill? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. This is an additional 
$2 million funding on an annual basis. 
During the next 5 years it would mean 
$14 million additional funding for this 
Commission, 

Mr. GROSS. And a total of what? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It would be an in- 
crease of $2 million per year for the next 
3 years, which would be $6 million; and 
it would authorize $4 million for each of 
the 2 succeeding years. Therefore, the 
total price tag over that period of time 
for this bill would be $14 million, based 
on & $2 million per annum increase. 

Mr. GROSS. And it is for the purpose 
of preserving historical records or some- 
thing of that kind? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, that is correct. 

I would gladly yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
if he would like to supplement the 
answer. 

Mr. GROSS. What is it that is not 
being preserved today? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Yes, I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS. Among other things, as 
regards the State archives, we are losing 
many State records and local records 
which they hope to put. on microfilm. 
That is why we want to go into that area. 

There are also many other notable 
American citizens who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the heritage and 
tradition of this Nation whose lives and 
history we know very little about. 

This program, I would add, is financed 
partly by the Government and substan- 
tially by private contributions. We have 
received for these programs more pri- 
vate contributions than the total Fed- 
eral contribution, which indicates. the 
solid support that this effort has among 
the people of this Nation. 

The universities and colleges through- 
out this country have cooperated with it. 
They have put up a good bit of the 
money. This coordinates and makes pos- 
sible the preservation of records which 
are very vital to all of this Nation. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I wonder whether in all 
of this business of training people, al- 
legedly training people to be some kind 
of superdooper, above-the-average pub- 
lic servants as in the previous bill, and 
the preservation of records, we could 
somehow get it across to Congress that 
there is such a thing as the necessity 
some day for balancing a budget and 
that nonessential expenditures ought to 
be put off to a day when the budget is 
balanced and the flow of red ink is 
stopped so that we will have some kind 
of equilibrium in this country based up- 
on stable financial conditions. 

Would this bill or the preceding bill, 
does the gentleman think, get home to 
the Members of Congress, both in the 
House of Representatives and in the U.S. 
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Senate, that inflation cannot go on end- 
lessly and forever and that we cannot 
continue to spend beyond revenue? No 
matter how worthwhile the project may 
be, it can still be nonessential at this 
time. 

Does the gentleman think that we can 
get that message across eventually some- 
how and in some way? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that I would hope 
that the prior legislation to which he 
referred would include a provision, if it 
is enacted, for some training in the kind 
of statesmanship that the gentleman has 
consistently shown in his career in Con- 
gress and the same kind of concern for 
fiscal responsibility that he has consist- 
ently demonstrated. 

This is very important, of course. And 
I would say that as far as the historical 
records are concerned particularly those 
of the Congress, I would put the record 
of the gentleman from Iowa on respon- 
sibility up -against any that I know. 
While I disagree with the gentleman 
from Iowa on this subject, so far as I 
am concerned a rich part of the history 
of this Congress is that which has been 
written by the gentleman from Iowa 
himself. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. FOUNTAIN). 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I thoroughly concur with 
the gentleman from Iowa when it comes 
to many of our spending programs, par- 
ticularly during a time of serious eco- 
nomic problems across our Nation and 
around the world. I believe that less im- 
portant expenditures should be post- 
poned until more prosperous times and 
unwise spending should be killed al- 
together. 

However, the measure before us now is 
definitely not in either category men- 
tioned. I have personal knowledge of the 
good which has come and can come from 
the important work of the National His- 
torical Publications Commission, now to 
be known as the National Historical 
Publications and Records Commission. 

The University of North Carolina, 
which I attended and which is in the 
congressional district I have the honor to 
represent, has been compiling the papers 
and records of the Founding Fathers of 
our Nation and other prominent Amer- 
icans over a long period of years, and 
doing so at a loss. Contributions obtained 
by Mr. Matthew Hodgson, the able di- 
rector of the University of North Caro- 
lina Press, from private foundations and 
individuals have taken up the slack. No 
public funds were used. 

But, the slack got too big and recently 
the National Historical Publications 
Commission has been the vehicle for pro- 
viding a modicum of help to the UNC 
Press and other university presses 
throughout the Nation in their vital work 
in this area of concern. Without this help 
from the NHPC, the work of rescuing the 
written record of our national history 
as expressed in the personal papers of 
our greatest leaders would have ground 
to a halt this year. 
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I think that the records and hearings 
will show that much of the documentary 
heritage of our Nation is in frightening 
condition and in danger of being com- 
pletely lost. Many of the most famous 
papers are stored in rotten burlap 
bundles, or on sagging wooden shelves, 
or in certain portions of abandoned sub- 
way stations, and places of that kind. 
This bill is an attempt to provide help 
where help is needed to those who are 
especially qualified—universities all over 
the country, such as Princeton, Yale, 
Illinois, Harvard, Virginia, the Univers- 
ity of North Carolina, Duke, and others. 

This bill is an attempt to help our 
universities. continue the compilation 
and preservation of the basic documents 
of American history, but not just the 
compilation or bringing together of these 
materials, but also their publication. Only 
publication of these documents on Special 
paper which will not automatically self- 
destruct in a few years as all normal pa- 
per manufactured today will do, is the 
answer to preserving and distributing 
these materials so that posterity will 
have the benefit of the original source 
materials. Remember, these are papers 
which testify to the work and lives of 
our greatest public figures. 

Therefore, I am pleased to join in sup- 
port of this legislation. I think the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations can always take 
a look at the amount involved and adjust 
the funding level to adequately meet the 
need. 

Frankly, we cannot continue to depend 
upon private contributions alone to carry 
out this project, though private funds 
will still continue to carry the brunt of 
the burden. I am fearful that many of 
the papers which have been brought to- 
gether thus far are going to be destroyed 
unless ‘they can actually be published. 

Mr. Speaker, if the caliber of man serv- 
ing.upon the NHP and RC is up to the 
high standard of Mr. Vermont Royster, 
my constituent and former editor of the 
Wall Street Journal—and it is up to that 
standard—then we can be confident that 
any funds expended as a result of this 
legislation will be spent in a prudent and 
wise manner. 

I urge the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr, Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr, Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Brooxs) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
15818, as amended. 

The question was taken; and. (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COAST GUARD OFFICER CANDI- 
DATE SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 15972) to amend 
title 14, United States Code, to provide 
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a subsistence allowance for members of 
the Coast Guard officer candidate pro- 
gram. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 14, 
United States Code, is amended as follows: 
(1) By adding the following new section 
to chapter 13 between section 468 and 
section 469: 
“g 468a. Subsistence allowance for members 
of the officer candidate program 
“Except when on active duty, a member 
enrolled in a Coast Guard officer candidate 
program which requires a baccalaureate de- 
gree as a prerequisite to being commissioned 
as a Regular or Reserve officer, and who is 
rot enrolled at the Academy established 
under chapter 9 of this title, may be paid 
& subsistence allowance up to the rate pre- 
scribed by section 209(a) of title 37, United 
States Code.” 
(2) The analysis of chapter 13-is amended 
by inserting between 
“468, Procurement of personnel.” 
and 
“469. Training.”. 
the following 
“468a. Subsistence allowance for members of 
the officer candidate program,’’. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. MURPHY) is 
recognized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. MURPHY). 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to revise and extend their 
remarks on the bill H.R. 15972, the Coast 
Guard officer candidate subsistence al- 
lowance bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the three pieces of legislation 
we will now consider have been requested 
by the administration through executive 
communications. The chairman of the 
full committee has identified them brief- 
ly and I would now move to the first bill 
on the calendar, H.R. 15972. 

The legislation was the subject of 
hearings in July 1974, after lengthy staff 
study and negotiations with the Coast 
Guard and the Department of Transpor- 
tation, who requested the program. 

Without the new program envisioned 
under this legislation, the current Coast 
Guard Reserve officer candidate program 
is only available to college graduates who, 
after spending 4 months in officer can- 
didate school, are commissioned as en- 
signs in the Coast Guard Reserve and 
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placed on extended active duty for 3 
years. 

Evidence presented at the hearings in- 
dicated the number of applicants for this 
program has been steadily declining 
since fiscal year 1972. The Coast Guard 
and the Merchant Marine Committee 
were ‘concerned that in a no-draft en- 
vironment unsatisfactory officer selectiv- 
ity could ultimately result from this de- 
cline in applications. Testimony indi- 
cated that the lack of selectivity was 
due, in part, to the fact that the Coast 
Guard officer training program was be- 
coming less attractive to young men 
and women, 

H.R. 15972 would allow the Coast 
Guard to make their officer candidate 
school program more attractive and 
more competitive with that of the other 
Armed Forces. It would achieve these 
goals by authorizing the Coast Guard to 
subsidize preferred candidates at a rate 
of - $100 per month during their final 2 
years of undergraduate schooling, and 
then by allowing them to begin their 
commissioned service with 2 years’ lon- 
gevity for the purpose of computing their 
basic rate of pay. The committee felt 
that these added incentives would in- 
crease both the number and the quality 
of applicants for the Coast Guard Re- 
serve Officer Corps. 

The program authorized under the bill 
is similar to the one that has been in 
effect for the Marine Corps since 1935— 
Public Law 92-172—and which currently 
provides 60 percent of that service’s offi- 
cer corps. It is also similar to those au- 
thorized for Department of Defense 
services. Since the proposed legislation 
was first drafted in 1972, officer require- 
ments resulting from growth have dimin- 
ished from those projected at that time. 
This fact, coupled with large Coast Guard 
Academy outputs projected for the next 
several years, lessens the need for im- 
mediate or near term implementation of 
the program. However, because the pro- 
gram itself would require 2 years to pro- 
duce the first officer output, the Coast 
Guard needs this authority in law ta 
proceed with the implementation of the 
program, if and when the need arises, 
without the added time required to se- 
cure passage of the legislation at that 
time. 

Among other things, the hearings of 
the Coast Guard Subcommittee deter- 
mined the following regarding this 
legislation : 

The Coast Guard does not need the 
program instantly or in the foreseeable 
future. 

Because the program would require 
2 years to produce the first officer output, 
the Coast Guard must have the authority 
in law to proceed with the program if 
and when the need arises. 

If the Congress waits until there is 
a shortage of manpower to authorize this 
program, the Coast Guard will be faced 
with the same recruitment problems 
faced by the Army when the draft ended. 
At that time, the Army’s monthly quotas 
were falling drastically low which caused 
the recruitment of substandard person- 
nel and the expenditure of huge sums on 
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a crash recruitment program to fill its 
needs. 

The current economic crisis and at- 
tendant unemployment have resulted in 
improving the availability of quality per- 
sonnel for the various services. However, 
this situation could change as quickly 
as it developed for a variety of reasons 
and the Coast Guard might be caught 
without the legal authority necessary to 
compete with the other services and to 
maintain a high level of quality in their 
officer corps. 

In summary, the legislation is in the 
nature of a contingency program that 
will only be used as a last resort. It is a 
program that will bring the Coast Guard 
up to par with other Department. of 
Defense programs. If it.is ever used, it 
will be much more cost-effective than 
crash programs which entail extensive 
and sometimes exorbitant recruiting 
programs and possibly the expenditure 
of sums far in excess of the $900 per year 
per officer candidate anticipated in this 
legislation. 

I urge Members to support this legis- 
lation so that we can send it to the Sen- 
ate and get it moving in that body. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. RUPPE) 
such time as he may require. 

Mr. RUPPE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, 

Mr. Speaker, the Coast Guard has re- 
quested statutory authority to institute 
an officer candidate program whereby 
college students, after their sophomore 
year, would receive 2 months’ active duty 
training followed by a second 2:months’ 
period of training between the junior and 
senior years. During their junior and 
senior years, officer candidates would re- 
ceive $100 a month subsistence allowance 
and upon graduation, officer candidates 
would be commissioned in the Coast 
Guard Reserve and required to serve 3 
years’ active duty. The 2 years spent in 
the officer candidate program in college 
would be credited for pay purposes. This 
program would be very similar to that 
employed by the other armed services, 
particularly the Marine Corps. 

At the present time, the Coast Guard 
conducts a 4-month officer candidate 
school program which begins after grad- 
uation from college. The number of 
candidates for this program has steadily 
declined since the elimination of the 
draft, and although there is no present 
intention to institute the new in-college 
OCS program authorized by this legisla- 
tion, the Coast Guard desires to have, in 
effect, standby authority should the 
number of applicants for the present pro- 
gram decline to the level where unsatis- 
factory officer selectivity occurs. 

The Coast Guard Academy, of course, 
supplies the majority of officer personnel 
for the Coast Guard and will continue 
to do so barring an unforeseen emer- 
gency that might require a significant 
expansion in the officer corps, The new 
program, if implemented, would take 2 
years for the first new officer candidates 
to be commissioned. It is this 2-year 
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time-lag between the institution of such 
a program and the availability of com- 
missioned officers that .prompts the 
Coast Guard to seek such authority at 
this time. 

The committee report fully details the 
cost of this legislation should the author- 
ity be utilized at some future date, and 
the bill was, of course, the subject of 
an executive communication from the 
Department of Transportation. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge the passage of H.R. 15972. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN.: Mr, Speaker, this 
morning we will take up, under suspen- 
sion of the rules, three pieces of Coast 
Guard legislation which are concerned 
with providing future quality officers for 
the Coast Guard, improving the ice- 
breaking program between the United 
States and Canada in the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence area, and an incentive for 
shipowners and. operators to cooperate 
in Federal efforts to prevent the pollu- 
tion of our seas. 

The first bill, H.R. 15972, is of impor- 
tance in that it will allow the Coast 
Guard Officer Candidate- School pro- 
gram, 

There are two problems currently fac- 
ing the services—the end of the draft 
and the condition of the economy at any 
given time. These two factors have a di- 
rect bearing on the ability of the armed 
services and the Coast Guard to recruit 
personnel. 

In order to compete for quality per- 
sonnel the Coast Guard wants a con- 
tingency plan to offer support for col- 
lege students who agree to serve in the 
Coast Guard after graduation. This pro- 
gram. is already in operation, at the De- 
partment of Defense, and to deny the 
Coast Guard the same enticement to 
quality students could cause critical re- 
cruitment problems in the future. 

The proposed legislation basically al- 
lows the Coast Guard to make the OCS 
program more attractive by subsidizing 
an individual at a rate of $100 per month 
during his last 2 years of undergraduate 
schooling and allowing him to start his 
commissioned service with 2 years’ lon- 
gevity for pay purposes. Because of this 
added incentive, an increased number 
of applicants are expected to be obtained. 

Because of the current somewhat de= 
pressed job market, recruitment is not 
in a critical state at this point in time. 
However, this condition could change 
rapidly, potential manpower sources 
would dry up, and the Coast Guard would 
be faced with a serious manpower situ- 
ation without this contingency plan of 
offering inducements for entering the 
service. 

The second bill, H.R. 13791, will au- 
thorize icebreaking operations. in for- 
eign waters pursuant to international 
agreements. A major purpose of the pro- 
posal is to provide a basis to improve 
the efficiency of United States and Ca- 
nadian icebreaking in the Great Lakes- 
a Lawrence Seaway navigational sys- 

m. 

The proposed bill would not be self- 
executing. Icebreaking in other than the 
high seas or waters of the United States 
could not be carried out without specific 
international agreement, 
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The third and final piece of legislation, 
S. 1353, will amend section 77 of title 46, 
United States Code, to permit the deduc- 
tion from gross tonnage of a vessel, ‘in 
determining net tonnage, of certain 
spaces used for carriage of slop oil mix- 
ture or other waste materials. 

The provisions of the proposed bill 
would afford an additional incentive for 
shipowners and operators to cooperate in 
the prevention of pollution of the seas, 
by omitting from the taxable net ton- 
nage, spaces which would not be revenue 
producing because they would be re- 
served for the carriage of slop oil and 
other waste materials. 

Mr. Speaker, these bills have been the 
subject of subcommittee and full com- 
mittee hearings and consideration, and I 
urge all Members to support their pas- 
sage. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Murry, chairman 
of the Coast Guard Subcommittee, will 
now explain the bills more fully. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further request for 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further request for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. MURPHY) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 15972. 

The question was. taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was-laid on the 
table. 


ICEBREAKING OPERATIONS IN 
FOREIGN WATERS 


Mr. MURPHY of New. York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 13791) to amend sec- 
tion 2 of title 14, United States Code, 
to authorize icebreaking operations in 
foreign waters pursuant to international 
agreements, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of title 14, United States Code, is hereby 
amended by inserting the words “shall, pur- 
suant to international agreements, develop, 
establish, maintain, and operate icebreaking 
facilities on, under, and over waters other 
than the high seas and waters subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States;” im- 
mediately before the words “shall engage 
in oceanographic research”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is a sec- 
ond. demanded? 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr..Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro. tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. MURPHY) 
will be. recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Rupre). will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

CxXx-—2390—Part 28 
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Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, we will next consider HR. 
13791, an administration bill to allow ice- 
breaking operations in’ foreign waters 
other than the high seas or waters sub- 
ject tothe jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

The immediate aim of this legislation 
is to provide a statutory basis for more 
efficient icebreaking throughout the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway sys- 
tem, various portions of which lie within 
Canadian waters. Icebreaking in these 
waters, coordinated by an international 
agreement between Canada and the 
United States as required by the legisla- 
tion, would be mutually beneficial to both 
countries and would increase the effi- 
ciency of winter navigation throughout 
the system. Overall, the: statute to be 
amended outlines the basic duties of the 
Coast, Guard including .its. duties to 
undertake icebreaking operations on the 
high seas and those waters subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

Coast Guard witnesses testified that 
based on a limited. amount of cooperative 
icebreaking with the Canadians they 
have concluded that icebreaking opera- 
tions are’not anticipated to increase as 
a result of this proposal. Therefore, cost 
inereases are ‘expected to be negligible 
and may, through economies in operation 
made possible through international 
agreement, result in some savings. This 
is possible because of the dispersal of the 
countries’ icebreakers at various points 
along the seaway system. For example, 
ifa U.S. cutter is at point A and receives 
word to proceed to point B for icebreak- 
ing operations, the operational costs of 
proceeding to point B can be eliminated 
if a Canadian cutter is already there to 
do the job and vice versa. 

The areas of operational reciprocity 
based on Coast Guard/Canadian expe- 
riences would include Georgian Bay and 
Thunder Bay on the Canadian side and 
Buffalo, St. Clair River—Detroit/Port 
Huron—and Duluth area on the U.S. side. 
In addition, depending on conditions, co- 
operative efforts would be launched in 
Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence Seaway, 
proper. (See p..2 of the committee report 
for the areas to be covered.) 

The.Canadians are expected to coop- 
erate fully with this venture and they 
have a high capability in ice-breaking 
activities. The Coast Guard testified that 
the Canadians have in the past utilized 
five icebreaking vessels.on the waters 
under discussion and they are expected 
to. continue in operation. The Canadian 
cutters are more powerful than the cut- 
ters the U.S. Coast Guard has available, 
so that this arrangement is. beneficial 
to the United States. 

While the hearings emphasized the 
St. Lawrence Seaway situation, the leg- 
islation would authorize similar ice- 
breaking activities in other areas when 
appropriately negotiated for by inter- 
national agreement. 

During 2 days of hearings held on this 
bill in August 1974, Coast Guard wit- 
nesses testified that the legislation would 
be beneficial to the service in terms of 
both efficiency and effectiveness, There 
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were no witnesses opposed to the bill, 
and I urge Members to support this leg- 
islation in view of the benefits it will 
have for the Coast Guard and the United 
States. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Horton). 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to H.R. 13791. On the surface, 
this bill may appear to be a simple move 
to increase the efficiency of icebreaking 
operations throughout the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Seaway system. But if 
one reviews the report on this legislation, 
there can be little doubt that not only 
improved winter navigation, but also’an 
extension of the navigation season; are 
expected to benefit from coordinated ice- 
breaking operations by the United States 
and Canada. 

As a Representative of an area which 
borders on Lake Ontario, I am very con- 
cerned about the impact of an extended 
navigation season on the lake's shore- 
line. One of the key factors in control- 
ling water levels in the lakes is the crea- 
tion of a stable ice cover in the St. 
Lawrence during winter months to per- 
mit a controllable level of water outflow 
from Lake Ontario. Since the St. Law- 
rence is not navigable as long as there 
is an ice cover, the ice cover would have 
to be broken. This could cause damage 
along the shoreline of the St. Lawrence 
and it could also result in ice jams which 
would reduce or shut off the flow of 
water from the lake and thereby in- 
crease lake levels on Lake Ontario. 

Throughout the debate on regulation 
of water levels in the Great Lakes and 
the extension of the navigation season, 
power and navigation interests have 
tended to dominate. But a third interest, 
that of shoreline property protection, 
must also be heard. Great Lakes Com- 
mission figures estimate that of 1,300 
miles of. shoreline, about 1,000 miles are 
privately owned and the rest publicly 
owned. According to the Commission, 
about 200 miles of shoreline are subject 
to critical erosion and 300 miles to flood- 
ing. In my area of Wayne and Monroe 
Counties‘ alone; shoreline property own- 
ers have suffered property damage ex- 
ceeding $20 million since 1973. 

Mr. Speaker, I have such serious res- 
eryations about extending the naviga- 
tion season that I cannot support legis- 
lation which, though presented as an 
efficiency measure, could certainly be a 
precursor to more icebreaking opera- 
tions. 

Mr. MURPHY of New "York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. There is 
nothing in this legislation that extends 
the icebreaking season. Coast Guard en- 
vironmental impact studies clearly spell 
that out. This merely permits the ex- 
change of vessels doing the icebreaking 
in the normal icebreaking season. 

Mr. HORTON. The point ram making 
is that when we make it more efficient 
and break up more ice, we are creating 
problems with regard to property owners. 
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I do not think we should do anything 
further with regard to navigation in- 
terests withovt weighing the interests of 
the property owners. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I will say 
to my colleague from New York that I 
am watching very carefully and intent- 
ly legislation that does not extend that 
season the gentleman is referring to be- 
cause of the eocnomic impact on other 
ports on the east coast, particularly in 
the Eastern United States. This merely 
gives us a way to cooperate with the 
Canadians in icebreaking activities, not 
even extending the icebreaking season; 
but I will notify the gentleman today 
that the committee considered legisla- 
tion that will extend the season on the 
Great Lakes ports for obvious economic 
reasons. 

Mr. HORTON. The gentleman, I am 
sure, understands my concern with re- 
gard to extending the icebreaking sea- 
son. Right now Lake Ontario is at high 
water level. There is an effort to extend 
the navigation season. Which means 
breaking ice; and when ice is broken, it 
creates problems with regard to the out- 
flow from Lake Ontario into the St. Law- 
rence. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I can as- 
sure the gentleman that would not take 
place. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand a fea- 
sibility study is underway with regard to 
agreements between Canada and the 
United States, or a feasibility study of 
some kind is now in progress on which 
the feasibility of this use of icebreakers 
would be contingent? 

Mr. HORTON. I am not familiar with 
a study with regard to icebreakers, but 
there is a study with regard to extending 
the navigation season. My concern is 
that this legislation is a part of that ex- 
tension. In other words, they want to 
make it more efficient to break up the 
ice and, therefore, extend the season. 
What they want to do in this legislation 
is to make it possible for U.S. ships to go 
over and help the Canadians break up 
ice. Iam concerned that this may extend 
the navigation season and, therefore, will 
create some problems with regard to the 
outflow of water from Lake Ontario, 
which is at a very high level. That is my 
concern. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further—— 

Mr, HORTON. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. GROSS. If there is a feasibility 
study in progress, it seems to me the cart 
is before the horse in the passage of this 
legislation, since there is a feasibility 
study. 

Mr. HORTON. I would agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in response to the question 
raised by the gentleman from Iowa, the 
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Coast Guard has been performing what 
this legislation requests on a formal basis 
as a, trial, That trial basis was merely to 
make the most efficient utilization of the 
limited icebreaking ships available to 
both Canada and the United States; that 
is, not having them crisscross the lakes 
to break ice when ships are in naviga- 
tional trouble. 

Studies have been completed, studies 
which prove the feasibility of doing this 
on a cost effective basis to the United 
States. 

Mr. HORTON. I think the gentleman 
from Iowa was concerned about the fea- 
sibility studies. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, this bill ex- 
pands the basic authority of the Coast 
Guard to permit it to engage in ice- 
breaking activities within the territorial 
waters of other nations pursuant to in- 
ternational agreement. Specifically, the 
bill is intended to enable the Coast 
Guard to cooperate more fully and in a 
more flexible manner with the Canadian 
Government with regard to icebreaking 
on the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway system, various portions 
of which, of course, lie within Canadian 
waters. 

It is anticipated that the areas of in- 
ternational cooperation would include 
Georgian Bay and Thunder Bay on the 
Canadian side of Lakes Huron and Su- 
perior, respectively, and in the Buffalo, 
N.Y. St. Clair River, and Duluth areas 
on the U.S. side. Depending on condi- 
tions, cooperative efforts might be 
launched within the seaway proper. 

While I have had considerable diffi- 
culty with the Coast Guard in the past 
over icebreaking operations and ship 
traffic, generally, in the Great Lakes wa- 
ters bordering my district, it is obvious 
that the cost of icebreaking operations 
in the Great Lakes could be reduced if 
conducted in a more rational manner in 
cooperation with Canada. 

At the same time, I would like to em- 
phasize that the enactment of this legis- 
lation should in no way be viewed by 
the Coast Guard as unequivocal congres- 
sional affirmation of a permanent, ongo- 
ing Great Lakes extended navigation 
season. I am well aware of the fact that 
many commercial interests in the Great 
Lakes are pressing for virtually year- 
round Great Lakes navigation through 
extensive icebreaking activities, partic- 
ularly in the connecting channels be- 
tween the lakes. During the past three 
winters these activities have been ter- 
ribly disruptive to St. Mary’s River is- 
land residents in my district who have 
traditionally relied upon the freezing 
over of the waters for safe and adequate 
transportation to and from the main- 
land. 

It now appears that the primary Fed- 
eral sponsors of this program, the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers and the Coast 
Guard, are looking much more carefully 
at this problem. In fact, these agencies, 
in working with the Michigan Governor, 
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Senators, and myself, have: made pro- 
visions for the island residents in the up- 
coming winter that, will hopefully allevi- 
ate the disruption of their transportation 
to and from the islands, 

Nevertheless, until these serious social 
and environmental considerations are 
completely resolved, I will withhold my 
final support for a permanent, ongoing 
extended navigation season on the Great 
Lakes. With these thoughts clearly in 
mind, I support the bill for cooperation 
with the Canadian Government. 

Mr, HORTON. The thing I am con- 
cerned about is that the nose of the 
camel is getting under the tent. This is 
part of the overall scheme of extending 
that navigational season. 

Mr. RUPPE. I agree, and my statement 
will extend the same reservations which 
this gentleman has. 

Let me say that the extended season 
now normally extends into late Novem- 
ber or December. Under the trial period, 
it would be extended to probably Feb- 
ruary of this year. 

No matter what closing date or what 
time, whether it be late November tem- 
porary date under the trial winter navi- 
gation season, early February, I think 
it is advisable that the two nations co- 
ordinate their Coast Guard and ice- 
breaking activities to the closest extent 
possible. 

I think we should have coordination, 
but also make clear on the record that 
passage of the legislation does not mean 
that the Congress requires or agrees or 
gives its approval to a year-round navi- 
gational season on the Great Lakes at 
this time. 

Mr. HORTON. Would the gentleman 
answer this question for me: Is this legis- 
lation the result of a recommendation of 
that feasibility study? 

Mr. RUPPE, No, the final feasibility 
study will not be concluded until 1976. It 
is my understanding initially that the 
final report of the Winter Navigation 
Board was to be completed at an earlier 
date, but the time has been extended by 
the legislation I referred to which was 
passed, I believe, in 1974—referred to 
1974 amendments to Public Law 93-251. 

Mr. HORTON. The question I am con- 
cerned about is whether or not this legis- 
lation is an outgrowth of that study. Cer- 
tainly, it would not be an outgrowth of 
the feasibility study if it has not been 
made, but is this a recommendation of 
those who are making the study, that this 
legislation be enacted in order to extend 
the navigational season? 

Mr. RUPPE. I do not know, but I think 
it is safe to assume that those who want 
the extended year-round season would 
want the legislation, but I would have to 
say in all fairness that those of us—in- 
cluding myself—who have reservations 
support the bill even on a shorter season, 
less than year-round season. If the bill 
passes, the legislation does make the 
work of the icebreaking units on both 
sides, Canadian and American, more ef- 
ficient and probably cheaper. 

Mr. HORTON. I am sure the gentle- 
man will understand my opposition to 
this bill because, of course, we cannot put 
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any amendments in when we are han- 
dling this on suspension. Therefore, I 
would be opposed to it on the basis that 
I have outlined. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. McEWEN. I thank my colleague 
from New York for yielding. 

I would like to associate myself with 
these remarks, particularly the state- 
ment just made by the gentleman from 
Michigan, that support of this legisla- 
tion should not be interpreted as a con- 
gressional endorsement that we want to 
go ahead with year-round navigation on 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Let me say, in speaking to my col- 
leagues, I will be a close observer of what- 
ever is done on the St. Lawrence, be- 
cause my home is on the banks thereof. 
I overlook from my own residence the 
seaway channel. I witnessed this week- 
end, for example, during the high winds, 
the problems encountered on naviga- 
tion. I had in my front yard a French 
merchantman anchored out there for 2 
days due to wind conditions. I further 
share the concern of my colleagues about 
what might happen on erosion of the 
shoreline on Lake Ontario, where we 
have observed severe damage from ero- 
sion. 

So, while I intend to support this leg- 
islation to complete this study, I add 
the caveat that certainly my support of 
this legislation is not an endorsement at 
this time of year-round navigation on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Mr. HORTON, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McEWEN. Let me add this one 
further thing, and that is, as the study 
moves into the seaway section of this 
great waterway, it moves into the area 
of the tremendous St. Lawrence River 
hydroelectric projects of the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York, the 
Ontario Hydroelectric Commission and 
the Quebec Hydroelectric Commission 
that generate millions of horsepower of 
electrical energy. Essential to the gen- 
eration of that electrical energy during 
the winter months is that there be an ice- 
cap for many, many miles upstream on 
these hydroelectric dams, this for the 
purpose of preventing ice from getting 
into the intakes of those generating 
facilities. I think this is an extremely 
serious problem, and I hope that 
those who direct this study, as they ap- 
proach it, will do so with the concern for 
the need of that tremendous energy 
source at a time when we desperately 
need energy in this country; that they 
will be very helpful in their work not to 
jeopardize the generation of this highly 
necessary electrical energy. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O'HARA. I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York, I am in favor of the bill. 
I would anticipate, as I am sure the gen- 
tleman in the well would anticipate, that 
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before the all-year-round navigation ice- 
breaking actually takes place, that a 
careful assessment be made of any poten- 
tial damage to shorelines as a result of 
year-round navigation and the advan- 
tages weighed against the disadvantages 
before any such operation is undertaken. 

Mr. HORTON. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. O'HARA) 
and also the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. McEwen) for their comments. I 
know both of them are very much con- 
cerned about the interest of the shore- 
line owners on the lakes, and I do appre- 
ciate the remarks of both of these gen- 
tlemen. 

My purpose here today was to indicate 
my concern about the extension of the 
navigation season. I am concerned that 
this bill could perhaps be so construed. I 
am very pleased that the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Murpry), and also the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. RUPPE), 
have assured me that this is not the case. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that this bill, H.R. 13791, would 
not authorize additional icebreaking ac- 
tivities in the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Seaway system, but would per- 
mit agreement for more efficient ice- 
breaking activities through cooperation 
of Canadian and United States agencies. 
However, these icebreaking activities are 
a part of the long-term study underway 
of the benefits to be realized in extending 
the navigational season of the Great 
Lakes system. It is the conduct of this 
study which is of concern to me as a rep- 
resentative of areas on the south shore of 
Lake Ontario in Monroe County, N.Y. 
Residents there have incurred severe 
damages to their property in the last 
couple of years as a result of the high 
water levels. All of us are concerned that 
these problems affecting the shoreline 
properties be fully and sympathetically 
considered in any study of extending the 
navigation season. 

Shipping interests are a general con- 
cern to those of us along the Great Lakes, 
but benefits to shipping should not be 
enhanced at the expense of other legiti- 
mate lake interests, such as the shore- 
line property owners. One of the essential 
ingredients for control of the Lake On- 
tario water levels is the development of a 
stable ice cover on the St. Lawrence dur- 
ing the winter season in order to permit 
the free flow of water through the con- 
trol dams. There is uncertainty and con- 
cern about the effect which extensive 
icebreaking may have on the regulation 
of outflows during the winter months 
and it is this which prompts my opposi- 
tion to the legislation being considered 
here today. 

I wish to urge strongly upon the spon- 
sors of this legislation and supporters of 
this navigation season ‘study that they 
remain alert to its implications for shore- 
line property owners and récognize that 
we have the responsibility to maintain 
adequate. and reasonable protection for 
them. I intend to press these points with 
both the Army Corps of Engineers and 
the U.S. Coast Guard, as well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
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tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. MURPHY) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 13791. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspendea and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries be discharged from further 
consideration of the Senate bill (S. 3308) 
to amend section 2 of title 14, United 
States Code, to authorize icebreaking op- 
erations in foreign waters pursuant to 
international agreements, and for other 
Purposes, a bill identical to the House- 
passed bill, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill; as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3308 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United. States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2 of title 14, United States Code, is here- 
by amended by inserting the words “shail, 
pursuant to international agreements, devel- 
op, establish, maintain, and operate icebreak- 
ing facilities on, under, and over waters 
other than the high seas and waters subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States;” 
immediately before the words “shall engage 
in oceanographic research”, 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 13791) was 
laid on the table. 
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Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection tc the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


DEDUCTION FROM GROSS TONNAGE 


Mr.. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I. move to suspend the rules 
and pass the Senate bill (S. 1353) to 
deduct from gross tonnage in determin- 
ing net tonnage those spaces on board 
vessels used for waste materials, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 1353 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That. sec- 
tion 4153 of the Revised Statutes (46 U.S.C. 
77) is amenaed by inserting following para- 
graph (da) the following new paragraph: 
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“(e) Space occupied by machinery used 
exclusively to separate, clarify, purify, or 
process, a ship's own slop oil mixture, tank- 
cleaning residue, bilge residue, or other waste 
materials, including sewage, garbage, galley 
wastes, or trash and space occupied by any 
tank, tanks, or collection area used exclusive- 
ly for the carriage or collection of such slop 
oil mixture, tank-cleaning residue, or other 
waste materials, but not to exceed a maxi- 
mum space deduction established by regula- 
tions hereunder. The Secretary of the depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operiting 
in consultation with the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, shall 
issue regulations to define the slop oil mix- 
tures, cleaning residue, and waste materials, 
establish the maximum deductions which 
may be made, define the manner in which the 
spaces shall be used and marked, and as 
necessary otherwise to carry out the provi- 
sions of this paragraph.” 

Src. 2. Section 4153 of the Revised Statutes 
(46 U.S.C, 77) is further amended by redes- 
ignating existing paragraphs (e) through (i) 
as (f) through (j). 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. MURPHY) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. MURPHY). 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, S. 1353 was the subject of ex- 
tensive study by the Congress over a 
number of years and was the subject of 
hearings by the Coast Guard Subcom- 
mittee in July and August of 1974. It 
is an amendment to the present vessel 
admeasurement laws and will allow as 
deductions from gross tonnage, in deter- 
mining net or register tonnage, certain 
non-revenue-earning spaces which are 
used in collecting, processing, or carrying 
shipboard generated waste materials. 
Net or register tonnage is used to com- 
pute some tonnage duties and taxes, as 
well as for assessing dues and charges 
for various services provided to a vessel, 
such as for port facilities, harbor fees, 
and canal tolls. 

The legislation will afford an addi- 
tional incentive for shipowners and op- 
erators to cooperate in the prevention of 
pollution of the seas, by omitting from 
the taxable net tonnage, spaces which 
would not be revenue-producing because 
they would be reserved for the carriage 
of slop oil and other waste materials. 

A similar bill was introduced in the 
89th Congress, but the committees of 
jurisdiction decided that since the en- 
tire problem of tonnage measurement 
was under consideration by the Intergov- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization on an international basis, 
such legislation was premature and 
should await action by that organiza- 
tion. 

The proposal was approved by the 
IMCO assembly and it was considered 
appropriate to proceed with domestic 
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legislation. The Department of Trans- 
portation requested that action be 
taken on the legislation in this Congress. 

S, 1353 was amended in the Senate 
to expand slightly the deductible spaces 
to insure that the legislation remains 
relevant to foreseeable regulations gov- 
erning waste materials. With the cur- 
rent international and domestic trends 
toward the onboard retention of wastes, 
the amendments were considered ap- 
propriate by the Coast Guard Subcom- 
mittee and the full committee. Addi- 
tionally, the amendments are consistent 
with the concept of tonnage laws which 
exclude nonrevenue-earning space from 
the net tonnage. 

I urge Members to support this legis- 
lation because it will be economically 
beneficial to U.S. flag shipowners and 
operators and will encourage a more 
rapid compliance with new require- 
ments directed toward reducing marine 
pollution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentlemen from New York (Mr. MURPHY) 
a question, 

Does the gentleman think that this 
preferential tax treatment will create a 
precedent? Is there any precedent in any 
other industry for this legislation? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr, Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will yield, I would 
say that the only precedents would be 
in tax relief granted certain industries 
for pollution control mechanisms. I 
would say some of our allowances for 
investment tax credits have gone to other 
industries for the addition of scrubbers 
in the hydroelectric and power-produc- 
ing industries, as well as in other indus- 
tries, the steel industry in particular. 

Mr. GROSS. But this would be the 
first time in the maritime industry that 
favorable tax treatment would be given 
to shipowners for carrying their own 
slop oil and other pollutants; is that cor- 
rect? Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Yes. This 
is consistent with the international 
agreements on segregated ballast in 
ocean ships and also the retention of 
slop and other waste treatments which 
the Coast Guard has required by regu- 
lation and we have required by law to 
keep the rivers and harbors and, of 
course, our oceans from this type of pol- 
lution, 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, no one wants 
to see the rivers and harbors polluted, 
but by the same token, I would hope we 
are not here setting a precedent by which 
other industries in this country would 
take advantage of this so that this thing 
would spread to the point where it would 
amount to a substantial amount of 
money. 

As I understand it, this is an exemp- 
tion only for American-flag vessels; is 
that correct? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. This re- 
fers to that only; that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. It does not apply to any 
other vessels? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. That is 
true. 
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Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. MURPHY) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the Senate bill (S. 1353), as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the Senate 
bill, as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the legislation just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection, 


ESTABLISHING THE SPESSARD L, 
HOLLAND NATIONAL SEASHORE 
IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr, TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 5773) to establish the 
Spessard L. Holland National Seashore in 
the State of Florida, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 5773 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress asesmbled, That in order 
to preserve and protect the outstanding nat- 
ural, scenic, scientific, ecologic, and historic 
values of certain lands, shoreline, and waters 
of the State of Florida, and to provide for 
public outdoor recreation use and enjoyment 
of the same, there is hereby established the 
Canaveral National Seashore (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “seashore”’), as generally 
depicted on the map entitled “Boundary 
Map, Canaveral National Seashore”, dated 
August 1974 and numbered NS-CAN-—40,000A. 
Such seashore shall comprise approximately 
sixty-seven thousand five hundred acres 
within the area more particularly described 
by a line beginning at the intersection of 
State Highway 3 and State Road 402, thence 
generally easterly following State Road 402 
to a point one-half mile offshore in the At- 
lantic Ocean, thence northwesterly along a 
line which is at each point one-half mile 
distant from the high water mark to Bethune 
Beach, thence inland in a generally westerly 
direction through Turner Flats and Shipyard 
Canal, thence northwesterly to the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, thence southerly along the 
Intracoastal Waterway to a point on the 
waterway approximately one mile north of 
the boundary of the Kennedy Space Center, 
thence southwesterly to United States High- 
way 1, thence southerly along State Highway 
3 to the point of beginning. The boundary 
map shall be on file and available for public 
inspection in the offices of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service and National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. After advising 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the United States Congress, in writ- 
ing, at least sixty days prior to making any 
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boundary revisions, the Secretary may from 
time to time make minor revisions in the 
boundaries of the seashore by publication of 
a revised map or other boundary description 
in the Federal Register: Provided, That the 
total acreage included within the boundaries 
shall not exceed that enumerated in this 
section. 

Sec. 2. Within the boundaries of the sea- 
shore, the Secretary may acquire lands, 
waters, and interests therein by donation, 
purchase with donated or appropriated 
Tunds, exchange, or transfer. Any property 
owned by the State of Florida or any political 
subdivision thereof may be acquired only 
by donation. It is the intent and purpose of 
this Act that the Secretary shall have sole 
authority to develop and improve those 
State owned lands donated now and in the 
future in accordance with the intent and 
purposes of this Act. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, any federally owned 
property within the boundaries of the sea- 
shore may, with the concurrence of the 
agency having custody thereof, be trans- 
ferred without consideration to the admin- 
istrative jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior and he may develop and administer 
such lands in a manner consistent with the 
purposes of this Act. In accepting lands 
transferred by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration pursuant to this Act, 
the Secretary shall enter into a written 
cooperative agreement with the Administra- 
tor to assure the use of such lands in a man- 
ner which is deemed consistent with the 
public safety and with the needs of the space 
and defense programs of the Nation: Pro- 
vided, That no new construction or deyelop- 
ment shall be permitted within the seashore, 
except for the construction of such facilities 
as the Secretary deems necessary for the 
health and safety of the visting public or for 
the proper administration of the seashore: 


Provided jurther, That after the date of the 
enactment of this Act the Secretary of the 
Interior, in cooperation with the Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, shall submit to the Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 


Con and to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences of the Senate a 
report of all land transfers made by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion to the Department of the Interior under 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) Except for property deemed 
necessary by the Secretary for visitor facili- 
ties, or for access to or administration of 
the seashore, any owner or owners of im- 
proved property on the date of its acquisition 
by the Secretary may, as a condition of such 
acquisition, retain for themselves and their 
successors or assigns a right of use and oc- 
cupancy of the improved property for non- 
commercial residential purposes for a defi- 
nite term not to exceed twenty-five years, or 
in lieu thereof, for a term ending at the 
death of the owner, or the death of his 
spouse, whichever is the later. The owner 
shall elect the term to be reserved. Unless 
the property is wholly or partially donated 
to the United States, the Secretary shall 
pay to the owner the fair market value of 
the property on the date of such acquisition 
less the fair market value on such date of 
the right retained by the owner, 

(b) The Secretary may terminate a right 
of use and occupancy retained pursuant to 
this section upon his determination that 
such use and occupancy is being exercised 
in a manner not consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act, and upon tender to the 
holder of the right of an amount equal to 
the fair market value of that portion of the 
right which remains unexpired on the date 
of termination. 
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(c) The term “improved property”, as used 
in this section shall mean a detached, non- 
commercial residential dwelling, the con- 
struction of which was begun before Janu- 
ary 1, 1971 (hereafter referred to as “dwell- 
ing”), together with so much of the land 
on which the dwelling is situated, the said 
land being in the same ownership as the 
dwelling, as the Secretary shall designate to 
be reasonably necessary for the enjoyment 
of the dwelling for the sole purpose of non- 
commercial residential use, together with 
any structures, necessary to the dwelling 
which are situated on the land so designated. 

(d) Except as otherwise provided, the Sec- 
retary shall have the authority to use con- 
demnation as a means of acquiring a clear 
and marketable title, free of any and all 
encumbrances. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall permit hunt- 
ing, fishing, and trapping on lands and 
waters under his jurisdiction within the 
boundaries of the seashore in accordance 
with the appropriate laws of the State of 
Florida and the United States to the extent 
applicable, except that he may designate 
zones where, and establish periods when, no 
hunting, fishing, or trapping shall be per- 
mitted for reasons of public safety, admin- 
istration, fish and wildlife management, 
public use and enjoyment, protection of the 
resource, or competing public use. Except in 
emergencies, any regulations prescribing any 
such restrictions shall be put into effect only 
after consultation with the appropriate State 
agency responsible for hunting, fishing, and 
trapping activities. 

Sec. 5. (a) The seashore shall be admin- 
istered, protected, and developed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of Au- 
gust 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1, 2-4), 
as amended and supplemented, except that 
any other statutory authority available to 
the Secretary for the conservation manage- 
ment of natural resources may be utilized 
to the extent he finds such authority will 
further the purposes of the Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Act, lands and waters in the Merritt 
Island National Wildlife Refuge as de- 
scribed in subsection (c) (2) of this section 
which are part of the seashore shall be 
administered for refuge purposes through 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
pursuant to the National Wildlife Refuge 
System Administration Act, as amended (80 
Stat. 926; 16 U.S.C. 668dd-668ee), except 
that the Secretary may utilize such addi- 
tional authority as may be available to him 
for the conservation and management of 
wildlife and natural resources, the develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation opportunities, 
and interpretive education as he deems ap- 
propriate, consistent with the preservation 
of natural and wildlife values. 

(c) The Secretary shall cause to be issued a 
well defined division of management author- 
ity between the National Park Service and 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
It is the intent and purpose of this Act that 
such management authority, generally, shall 
be as follows: 

(1) The National Park Service shall ad- 
minister those lands and waters described 
as follows: beginning at the intersection of 
State Highway 3 and State Road 402; thence 
easterly along State Road 402 and continuing 
easterly in a straight line to a point one- 
half mile offshore in the Atlantic Ocean, 
following the southern boundary of the sea- 
shore created in section 1; thence north- 
westerly along the boundary of the seashore 
created in section 1, which line is at each 
point one-half mile distance from the high 
water mark, to Bethune Beach; thence in- 
land in a generally westerly direction through 
Turner Flats and Shipyard Canal; thence 
northwesterly to the Intracoastal Waterway; 
thence southerly along the Intracoastal Wa- 
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terway to a point on the waterway approxi- 
mately one mile north of the boundary of 
the Kennedy Space Center; then south- 
westerly to United States Highway 1; thence 
southerly along State Highway 3 to the 
northern boundary of H. M. Gomez Grant; 
thence easterly along the northern boundary 
of H. M. Gomez Grant and continuing east- 
erly in a straight line to a point of inter- 
section with the line between the marsh 
and the dunes; thence southerly along the 
line between the marsh and the dunes to a 
point approximately one-half mile north of 
the southern boundary of the seashore creat- 
ed in section 1; thence westerly in a straight 
line to connect with and to follow the Gov- 
ernment Railroad to its intersection with 
State Highway 3; thence southerly along 
State Highway 3 to the point of beginning. 
The portion of land bounded by the northern 
boundary of the H. M. Gomez Grant is hereby 
transferred to the Secretary of the Interior 
and may be used for the purpose of estab- 
lishing such facilities as are needed for the 
administration of the seashore, for the con- 
struction of the principal visitor center 
which shall be designated as the ‘“Spessard 
L. Holland Visitor Center”, and for a central 
access to the seashore: Provided, however, 
That the Secretary of the Interior, upon the 
request of the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, shall 
close this area or any part thereof to the 
public when necessary for space operations. 
In administering the shoreline and adjacent 
lands the Secretary shall retain such lands 
in their natural and primitive condition, 
shall prohibit vehicular traffic on the beach 
except for administrative purposes, and shall 
develop only those facilities which he deems 
essential for public health and safety. 

(2) The United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service shall administer the remaining lands 
described in section 1 of the Act. 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby established the 
Canaveral National Seashore Advisory Com- 
mission which shall consult and advise with 
the Secretary on all matters of planning, de- 
velopment, and operation of the seashore and 
shall provide such other advice and assist- 
ance as may be useful in carrying out the 
purposes of this Act. The Commission shall 
terminate ten years after the date the sea- 
shore is established pursuant to this Act, un- 
less extended by the Congress. The Com- 
mission shall be composed of five members 
who shall serve for terms of two years. Mem- 
bers shall be appointed by the Secretary, one 
of whom he shall designate as Chairman, in 
the following manner: 

(1) one member from each county in which 
the seashore is located, to be selected from 
recommendations made by the county com- 
mission in each county; 

(2) two members representing the State of 
Florida who shall be selected from recom- 
mendations made by the Governor of 
Florida; and 

(3) one member representing the general 
public. 

(b) After the Secretary designates the 
member to be Chairman, the Commission 
may meet as often as necessary at the call of 
the Chairman or of the Secretary, or upon 
petition of a majority of the members of the 
Commission. Any vacancy in the Commission 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment was made. 

(c) Members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation, as such, but the 
Secretary may pay, upon vouchers signed by 
the Chairman, the expenses reasonably in- 
curred by the Commission and its members 
in carrying out their responsibilities under 
this section. 

Sec. 7. Upon enactment of this Act, those 
lands to be used for the administrative and 
visitor facilities described in section 5(c) (1) 
shall be transferred by this Act to the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior and those portions of 
the John F. Kennedy Space Center falling 
within the boundaries of the seashore as de- 
fined in section 1 of this Act shall become a 
part of the seashore, and within ninety days 
thereafter, the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, shall 
grant to the Secretary for carrying out the 
intent and purpose of this Act such use of 
said portions as the Administrator deter- 
mines is not inconsistent with public safety 
and the needs of the space and defense pro- 
grams of the Nation. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, and lands within the 
seashore which the Administrator deter- 
mines to be’ excess to the needs of such 
agency shall be transferred to the Secretary 
of the Interior for administration in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act: Pro- 
vided, That any portions of the John F, 
Kennedy Space Center within the seashore 
not transferred to the Secretary shall remain 
under the control and jurisdiction of the 
Administrator. 

Sec. 8. Within three years from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
review the area within the seashore and 
shall report to the President, in accordance 
with section 3 (c) and (d) of the Wilderness 
Act (78 Stat. 891; 16 U.S.C, 1132 (c) and (d)), 
his recommendations as to the suitability 
or nonsuitability of any area within the sea- 
shore for preservation as wilderness, and any 
designation of any such areas as a wilderness 
shall be accomplished in accordance with 
said subsections of the Wilderness Act, 

Sec. 9. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act, but 
not more than $7,941,000 for the acquisition 
of lands and interests in lands. In order to 
avoid excessive costs resulting from delays in 
the acquisition program, the Secretary shall 
make every reasonable effort to promptly ac- 
quire the privately owned lands within the 
seashore. Until all such lands are acquired, 
he shall report, in writing on June 30 of each 
year to the Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the United States Congress, 
the following information: 

(1) the amount of Iand acquired during 
the current fiscal year and the amount ex- 
pended therefor; 

(2) the amount of land remaining to be 
acquired; and 

(3) the amount of land programed for 
acquisition in the ensuing fiscal year and the 
estimated cost thereof. 

(b) For the development of essential pub- 
lic facilities there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated not more than $500,000. Within 
three years from the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary shall develop and 
transmit to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States Congress 
& final master plan for the full development 
of the seashore consistent with the preserva- 
tion objectives of this Act, indicating: 

(1) the facilities needed to accommodate 
the health, safety, and recreation needs of 
the visiting public; 

(2) the location and estimated cost of all 
facilities; and 

(3) the projected need for any additional 
facilities within the seashore. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yleld myself 5 minutes. 

Mr, Speaker, H.R. 5773, as reported by 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, would establish the Canaveral 
National Seashore in the State of Florida. 
This area, which includes some 67,000 
acres of land and water, preserves 20 
miles of magnificent, unspoiled Atlantic 
beach, backed by a marsh and dunes 
system. 

In addition, the seashore contains 
wildlife habitat of major importance, 
proving a haven for well over 200 varie- 
ties of bird life, including several rare 
and endangered species. The outstand- 
ing natural qualities and recreational 
possibilities of this coastal area in the 
vicinity of Cape Canaveral have been rec- 
ognized for many years. The State of 
Florida has shown a continuing interest 
in the proposal. When it appeared that 
the spread of condominiums and other 
development in the north was en- 
chroaching upon the beach areas the 
State acted to acquire 4 miles of ocean 
front in 1969, at a cost of $5.6 million 
making use of matching grants from the 
land and water conservation fund. The 
State intended to develop this area as 
a State park because it appeared that 
the Interior Department and the Con- 
gress would not act quickly on the more 
extensive natural seashore proposal. 
With the introduction of this legislation 
the State has expressed an interest in 
donating its land to the Federal Govern- 
ment for inclusion in the Canaveral 
National Seashore. 

Members of our Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks and Recreation inspected 
this area, and in the course of several 
markup sessions, adopted completely re- 
vised language for the proposal. The full 
committee further refined the bill, add- 
ing several amendments suggested by the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

The reported version now contains 
several important features worthy of 
mention: 

First, a division of management au- 
thority is made between the National 
Park Service and the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. This allows continued man- 
agement of the NASA properties in the 
lagoon area of the national seashore for 
national wildlife refuge purposes, 

Second, the bill provides that State- 
owned lands in the area may be donated 
for the purposes of the national seashore. 
NASA owned properties remain with 
that agency, except for a small parcel on 
the extreme northern end of the 
Kennedy Space Center. The retained 
lands will be managed for national sea- 
shore purposes through cooperative 
agreements. Such lands may be trans- 
ferred to the seashore at a later date 
should NASA find them to be excess to 
the space and defense needs of the 
Nation. 

Third, the committee has recom- 
mended that only $500,000 be authorized 
for appropriation for development pur- 
poses within the seashore at this time. 
The National Park Service is directed to 
conduct a master planning study within 
the next 3 years, and transmit the study 
to the Congress. This will allow us to 
have a well-documented proposal before 
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authorizing any additional funds for de- 
velopment of this resource, A wilderness 
study during the same time frame is also 
directed. The cost of acquiring the pri- 
vately owned land within the seashore 
area would pe limited to $7,941,000. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will mean a 
worthwhile new addition to our National 
Park System, and it will direct that the 
area be carefully managed to protect its 
resource values. I urge the adoption of 
H.R. 5773 as reported. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, I have several 
questions that I would like to ask the 
gentleman from North Carolina, since I 
represent part of the area that we are 
concerned with, and many of the resi- 
dents of Brevard County, which I repre- 
sent, are concerned about the availability 
of a southern access to the proposed 
Canaveral National Seashore. I certainly 
share this concern, and would at this 
point, ask whether provision has been 
made in this legislation for a southern 
entry to the seashore. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in response to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Florida, let me state 
that State Route No. 402 is the southern 
boundary of the proposed Canaveral Na- 
tional Seashore, the committee report 
says that that road is included in the 
area, and further states that it is the 
intent of the committee that that road 
will remain open as a mean of access. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentie- 
man will yield further, I appreciate that 
answer. 

I have a further inquiry, and that is 
that I am concerned about the continued 
use of the seashore areas at no cost to 
the local residents or to others who may 
wish to visit the seashore. 

Does this bill contemplate that entry 
fees will be charged? 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in reply to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Florida I will state that 
the present bill does not address itself 
specifically to this point, but may I add 
that the National Park Service now does 
not charge an entrance fee for entering 
the national seashore areas. I think the 
gentleman from Florida can assume that 
this national seashore would be man- 
aged and will be dealt with in regard to 
such charges as other national seashores 
are handled and dealt with. 

I might add that a fee could be 
charged and probably would be charged 
for use of a developed campsite, after 
such sites are developed to a specified 
standard. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield still further, I would like 
the thank the gentieman in the well, the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Taytor) and the gentleman from Kan- 
sas (Mr. SxkvusiTz) and the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. CHAPPELL), and es- 
pecially the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. CHAPPELL) for all of the work that 
that gentleman has put in on this mat- 
ter. I think that this was the bill that 
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that gentleman introduced some € years 
ago when he first entered the Congress. 
The gentleman has worked on this very 
hard. It has been a very difficult subject. 
I think that all of the people of our 
country—and especially those in Flor- 
ida—are proud of the job that he has 
done, and we appreciate his assistance, 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
statement here which says that the ad- 
ministration opposes this bill on the 
ground that this area is already being 
protected, and does not qualify for na- 
tional seashore designation under the 
Park Service’s criteria, since it would 
provide only local and regional recrea- 
tion rather than a unique national rec- 
reational opportunity. 

How would the gentleman from North 
Carolina answer that? 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in reply to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Ohio, I would say that 
the bill has been examined and changed 
a great deal since that language was 
written. It is true that NASA had en- 
tered into a cooperative agreement with 
the US. Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice to preserve much of the area as a 
wildlife refuge, and this would be con- 
tinued, but now the refuge would be 
given statutory recognition. 

It is also true that the State of Florida 
owns a portion of the area. But it ap- 
pears to members of the committee that 
we can make the area much more mean- 
ingful, especially in the field of recrea- 
tion, by turning the seashore area over 
to the National Park Service to be 
operated as a national seashore. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will agree with 
my colleague that if it does not qualify 
for national seashore status then I do not 
know of anything we have submitted to 
date that qualifies for such national sea- 
shore status. 

Would the gentleman from Ohio tell 
me whose report that is? Who issues that 
report? 

Mr. WYLIE. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is a summary of a letter re- 
printed in the report which accompanies 
the bill. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I have a copy of the 
report by the Department of the Interior 
to the committee, but I find nothing in 
their statement that says that this does 
not qualify for seashore status. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, my statement is, 
I think a fair summation of a letter from 
Nathaniel Reed, assistant secretary of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, and 
which was apparently written back on 
August 8, 1973. Perhaps some changes 
were made in the language of the bill 
Since that date. Does the gentleman 
know? 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I would say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that the Department did say 
that the area was already well preserved, 
because NASA owns part of it, and the 
State of Florida owns part of it, and 
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the State was going to operate their 
portion as a State park, and NASA en- 
tered into an agreement with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Bureau to take care 
of the area. 

But again let me state that with com- 
paratively little expense we can have a 
national seashore which will make maxi- 
mum use of the seashore along some 
20 miles of beautiful beaches for recrea- 
tional purposes, and that use is not being 
made today. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield still further, what the 
gentleman from North Carolina is saying 
is that the area in question will be made 
available as a national recreational fa- 
cility? 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. SKUBITZ). 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the bill now before us, H.R. 5773, which 
authorizes the establishment of the Ca- 
naveral National Seashore on the east 
coast of Florida. 

This area would become a new unit of 
our national park system. Its principal 
purpose is to preserve from encroaching 
development, the natural values of a 20- 
mile segment of one of the last remain- 
ing undeveloped beach and coastal la- 
goon areas in the State of Florida—and 
to make it available for public enjoyment 
of its natural qualities. 

Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly the only 
reason that this relatively primitive and 
undeveloped coastal beach front yet ex- 
ists, is because of the fact it has been in 
Federal ownership for over a decade. The 
great majority of the land to be incorpo- 
rated into this new 67,000-acre national 
seashore is owned by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration— 
NASA. Most of the new national sea- 
shore land has served as buffer erea for 
the NASA space program complex. It re- 
mains basically undeveloped. None of 
the active development of the space com- 
plex is incorporated within the bounda- 
ries of the seashore proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the privilege this 
past summer of visiting the area involved 
in this bill. I was much impressed by the 
natural undeveloped character of the 
land, particularly after viewing the 
marching line of condominium develop- 
ments and related encroachments which 
overpower the beach front to the imme- 
diate north of the proposed seashore. 
This is one of the last remaining primi- 
tive beach fronts in all of Florida. The 
wildlife resources in the marsh and la- 
goon areas are of great value and inter- 
est. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has protected, and will continue to ad- 
minister and protect, this important as- 
pect of the new seashore in a coopera- 
tive arrangement with the National Park 
Service and NASA. 

Mr. Speaker, this undeveloped area 
presents such a stark contrast to most of 
the other coastline of the eastern sea- 
board, that there can be no doubt that 
it is that very quality—its undeveloped 
character—which makes it outstanding 
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and deserving of the special recognition 
the Congress will give it by the passage 
of this bill. It is for this same reason 
that this bill, and its accompanying leg- 
islative history, has made it clear that 
the area is to be managed so as to retain 
that primitive and undeveloped charac- 
ter—to constitute something unique and 
special in coastline public use experi- 
ences. 

Conveniently, as a complementary 
fringe benefit to achieving this primary 
objective, this legislation anticipates a 
very minimal outlay for Federal ex- 
penditures. Any future development for 
public use is expected to be relatively 
minor so as to serve only very essential 
user needs. To that end, the bill author- 
izes a mere $500,000 for development, 
with instructions that the Secretary of 
the Interior report back to the Congress 
within 3 years with a finally formulated 
master plan outlining all future develop- 
ment needs. 

For land acquisition funds, only about 
$8 million are authorized to satisfy the 
anticipated need to purchase the small 
amount of private land required to con- 
solidate the 67,000-acre seashore into full 
Federal ownership. 

The Federal Government is fortunate 
again in this instance to be establishing 
a national park system unit in the State 
of Florida. That State has historically 
been one of the Nation’s most forward 
and cooperative in doing its share to 
work with the Federal Government in 
the establishment of Federal park units. 
It is anticipated that the State’s con- 
tribution to the consolidation of this 
seashore’s lands will be the donation of 
its 9,000-acre Apollo State Park hold- 
ings, which are within the bounds of 
this new seashore. 

In other legislation recently enacted 
by the 93d Congress, the State of Florida 
intends to donate about 25 percent— 
which is about $40,000,000—of the total 
cost of acquiring the Big Cypress Na- 
tional Preserve, another recent addition 
to the National Park System, and its 
donation of lands and financial contri- 
butions of years past to the creation and 
further protection of the Everglades Na- 
tional Park are magnificent gestures of 
cooperation and support. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this legislation 
will create an area for which all of us 
will, now and later, be proud to have 
endorsed. It is perhaps our last oppor- 
tunity to preserve some significant re- 
maining natural open space along our 
eastern coastline. It is an area where 
beach enthusiasts can enjoy a seashore 
free of automobiles running up and 
down its beaches. It is an area rich in 
wildlife, which will be adequately pro- 
tected. It is an area which could con- 
ceivably even qualify for some of its 
lands to be designated as wilderness un- 
der terms of the Wilderness Act. And 
again, the Federal cost for all of this is 
very minimal. 

I urge my colleagues to vote favorably 
for this legislation. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may re- 
— z the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 

ALEY). 
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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, the bill now 
before the House provides for the estab- 
lishment of a new national seashore in 
the State of Florida. 

Located near Cape Canaveral on the 
Atlantic coastline, this new area offers 
an excellent outdoor recreation opportu- 
nity for the people of the United States. 
Not only does the new seashore include 
nearly 20 miles of clean, open, undevel- 
oped beachfront, but its boundaries com- 
prehend some outstanding marshlands 
that provide an important nesting area 
for 265 species of birds—including some 
rare and endangered species. 

Altogether, this national seashore will 
total approximately 67,500 acres of land 
and water. As recommended by the com- 
mittee, the beachfront is to be admin- 
istered by the National Park Service and 
the marshland zone will be administered 
by the US. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Most of the land included in the seashore 
is already federally owned and is part of 
the Kennedy Space Center. While it is 
needed in order to assure the safety and 
security of this important installation, it 
is not contemplated that the area in- 
volved will be used in any manner in- 
compatible with the Nation's defense and 
space programs. 

In short, the committee believes that 
in this area, the space program and con- 
servation can coexist in complete har- 
mony. It will be available as a buffer to 
the Kennedy Space Center as long as it is 
needed. At the same time, if any part of 
the lands are ever excess to the needs 
of the space program, they will be as- 
sured by statutory protection for their 
outdoor recreation, natural, and wildlife 
values. 

Mr. Speaker, few opportunities remain 
to preserve in perpetuity such an out- 
standing seashore area. It was recognized 
more than 20 years ago as one o? the 
prime undeveloped beachfront areas in 
the Nation. Since that time, Federal in- 
terest in the area has vacillated, but the 
State of Florida, in good faith, acquired 
a significant land base in order to pre- 
vent adverse developments with the un- 
derstanding that a national seashore 
would ultimately be recommended to the 
Congress. While the administration rec- 
ommendation on this legislation was 
negative, the committee firmly believes 
that this seashore merits national recog- 
nition and that the early commitments 
of the Federal Government to the State 
should be honored. 

In relation to the tremendous value of 
this area as real estate, this national sea- 
shore will require a relatively modest 
Federal investment. For land acquisition, 
the bill authorizes the appropriation of 
$7,941,000. These appropriations will, of 
course, be made from the land and water 
conservation fund which the Congress 
established to satisfy this need. 

Development in the area is to be lim- 
ited in an effort to preserve the natural 
character of the landscape. Before any 
major development program is under- 
taken, the master plan will have to be 
formulated and further authorizing leg- 
islation considered. In this way, the Con- 
gress can maintain careful oversight over 
this project area, 

Mr. Speaker, the State of Florida is 
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committed to this area. It has invested 
$5.6 million, including State matching 
grants from the land and water conser- 
vation fund, in its land acquisition pro- 
gram. Naturally, it wants assurances 
that the Federal Government will pro- 
ceed to implement this legislation, but it 
has indicated a willingness to donate its 
Jands once these assurances are made, 
We owe the State a debt of gratitude for 
its willingness to cooperate and for its 
patience with this project. 

I am pleased to join my colleagues 
from Florida in support of this legisla- 
tion and I particularly want to commend 
my friend, Mr. CHAPPELL, who has spent 
countless hours in behalf of this project. 
I know it will serve the people of Flor- 
ida and the entire Nation well in the 
decades ahead. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 5773, a bill I intro- 
duced and which is consponsored by 
this entire Florida delegation to 
establish the Canaveral National Sea- 
shore on a 67,000-acre tract along the 
Atlantic coast of Florida. I especially 
commend our colleague, Roy TAYLOR, his 
committee, and the full committee chair- 
man, JM HaLEY, and the full committee 
for their outstanding work for this bill. 
The bill proposes a joint management 
whereby lands currently part of the Mer- 
ritt Island Wildlife Refuge will be ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the State-owned lands as 
well as some 20 miles of oceanfront by the 
National Park Service. I believe this bill, 
as reported, will enable us to protect the 
untouched lands which are a refuge for 
endangered species and at the same time 
allow visitors to avail themselves of the 
beach and other areas which lend them- 
selyes to a variety of recreational acti- 
vities. 

Mr. Speaker, for the record 1 want to 
emphasize here the long-standing in- 
terest of the State of Florida in this 
national seashore. Ever since the Interior 
Department first identified this area as 
having seashore potential some 20 years 
ago, the State has supported the concept 
and has now agreed to donate 9,000 acres 
of land including 4 miles of oceanfront 
acquired by the State at a cost of $5.6 
million for inclusion in the seashore. 

In developing this legislation, it was 
the unanimous feeling of the Florida 
delegation that this seashore honor the 
memory of the late Senator Spessard L. 
Holland—one of the greatest leaders 
Florida has ever produced and a pioneer 
environmentalist as well. This bill pro- 
vides that thea visitors center for the na- 
tional seashore be named in memory of 
the late Senator Holland. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing let me em- 
phasize that this 67,000 acres is the 
largest remaining tract of its kind on the 
Atlantic coast of Florida. In enacting this 
legislation we protect it for future gen- 
erations and do so at minimal cost. I urge 
favorable action by my colleagues to 
to create the Canaveral National Sea- 
shore, 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
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in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill H.R. 5773. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. Tay- 
Lor) that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 5773, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill as 
amended was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A pill to establish the Canaveral Na- 
tional Seashore in the State of Florida, 
and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate 
has been concluded on all motions to sus- 
pend the rules. 

Pursuant to clause 3, rule XXVII, the 
Chair will now put the question on each 
motion on which further proceedings 
were postponed, in the order in which 
that motion was entertained. 

Votes will be taken in the following 
order: 

H.R. 17481, Harry S Truman Memo- 
rial Scholarship Act (de novo). 

‘The unfinished business is the question 
of suspending the rules and passing the 
bill (H.R. 17481,) as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. O’Hara) that 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 17481), as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 236, nays 149, 
not voting 49, as follows: 


{Roll No, 650} 
YEAS—236 


Buchanan Dellums 
Burke, Calif. Denholm 
Burke, Mass. Derwinski 
Burlison, Mo. Diggs 
Burton, John Dingell 
Burton, Phillip Donohue 
Carney, Ohio Dorn 
Cederberg Drinan 
Chamberlain Dulski 
Chappell Eckhardt 
Chisholm Edwards, Calif. 
Clausen, Eilberg 

Don H, Erlenborn 
Clay 
Collins, 1. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Til, 
Andrews, 
N. Dak, 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 


Esc 

Evins, ‘Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flood 
Fiowers 


Culver Flynt 
Daniels, Foley 
Dominick V, Ford 
Danielson Forsythe 
Davis, Ga. Frenzel 
Davis, S.C. Fulton 
de la Garza Fuqua 
Delaney Gaydos 


Brooks Dellenback Gettys 
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Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Gubser 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 

Long, La. 
Luken 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKinney 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 


Andrews, N.C. 


Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burgener 
Burke, Fia. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Casey, Tex. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 


Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Evans, Colo, 
Findley 


Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price, 11. 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Roncalio, Wyo. 


Rostenkowski 
Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 


NAYS—149 


Fish 
Pisher 
Fountain 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Goldwater 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jones, Okla, 
Ketchum 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCioskey 
McCollister 
McEwen 
McKay 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga, 
Mazzoli 
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Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Sisk 

Smith, Iowa 


Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis, 
Thone 
Thornton 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 


Zablocki 


Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Mitchell, N.Y, 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mosher 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Pettis 
Powell, Ohio 
Price, Tex, 
Pritchard 
Regula 
Reuss 
Robinson, Va. 
Rogers 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Skubitz 
Spence 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Symms 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Williams 


Zion 
Zwach 


Winn 
Wydiler 
Wylie 


Yates 
Young, Fla. 
Young, S.C. 


NOT VOTING—49 


Griffiths Podell 

Hanna Rarick 
Hansen; Wash. Reid 

Howard Roncallo, N.Y. 
Huber Rooney, N.Y. 
Jones, N.C. Sebelius 

King Shoup 
Kuykendall Sikes 
McSpadden Slack 
Macdonald Steele 
Madigan Stubblefield 
Mathias, Calif. Wiggins 

Mills Wyman 

Mink Young, Alaska 
Minshall, Ohio Young, Il. 


Beard 
Bolling 
Brasco 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 


Eshleman 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen Parris 
Grasso Passman 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof), the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr, Dent with Mr, Clark. 

Mr. Sikes with Mrs, Grasso. 

Mr, Fraser with Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Stubblefield. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr, Beard, 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Brotzman. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Cotter with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Cronin. 

Mr, Madigan with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. MeSpadden with Mr. Huber. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. King. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. Kuykendall, 

Mr. Reid with Mr. Mathias of California. 

Mr. Roncallo of New York with Mr. Min- 
shall of Ohio. 

Mr. Shoup with Mr. Parris. 

Mr. Steele with Mr. Sebelius. 

Mr. Young of Illinois with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr, Wyman with Mr. Young of Alaska. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker,» I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may. have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 5463, ESTABLISHING RULES 
OF EVIDENCE FOR CERTAIN 
COURTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 5463) to 
establish rules of evidence for certain 
courts and proceedings, with Senate 
amendments - thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments and request a con- 
ference with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
HUNGATE, KASTENMEIER, EDWARDS of Cali- 
fornia, SMITH of New York, and DENNIS. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
adding to the “program tomorrow a 
House resolution, approved by the Com- 
mittee on Rules, authorizing the Speaker 
to recognize for motions to suspend the 
rules on Monday, December 9, 1974, and 
at any time during the remainder of the 
2d session, 93d Congress: 


PRESIDENT'S BUDGET CUTTING 
PLAN OVERLOOKS MOST OBVIOUS 
AND MOST HELPFUL CUT OF ALL 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the President sent to Congress a 
list of proposed budget revisions and de- 
ferrals for the current fiscal year. The 
avowed aim would be to reduce total ex- 
penditures by some $4.6 billion. 

Some of the effects of these par- 
ticular reductions, if Congress should 
agree to them, would be the following: 

GI bill benefits to our Vietnam vet- 
erans would be reduced. Veterans pen- 
sion reforms will be delayed. Poor peo- 
ple will be required to pay more for 
food stamps. 

Health research grants will be cut. 
The Federal Government will pay a 
smaller’ share of medicaid expenses. 
School iistricts will lose Federal impact 
aid funds, The pollution abatement pro- 
gram will be cut back. 

The Department of Defense will can- 
cel contracts for aircraft, including the 
only supersonic bomber which the Na- 
tion has in production. The Government 
will dispose of more strategic reserves 
of oil, tin, silver, and lead. 

Nighttime and Saturday service to 
citizens by the IRS at taxpaying time 
will be eliminated. 

Those are a few of the cuts in sery- 
ice which the President has asked Con- 
gress to approve in order to save some 
$4.6 billion. Some of them will strike 
at those already hurt most by inflation, 
reduce educational activities at the local 
level, cut national defense, and slow down 
our war against pollution of our streams. 

It seems ironic that the administra- 
tion has overlooked the most painless 
way to reduce the Federal budget, which 
would be to reduce interest. rates. This 
also would help revive the economy and 
cut the cost of living for millions of 
Americans. 

In this fiscal year, the Government 
will pay an almost unbelieveable $31.7 
billion in interest on Government secu- 
rities.. This is $3.6 billion more than we 
paid in fiscal 1974 and $1.6 billion more 
than was estimated as recently as June. 
The average rate of interest which the 
Government is currently forced to pay on 
its outstancing bonds and notes is ap- 
proximately 6.8 percent. 

A reduction of only 1 percent in gen- 
eral interest rates would save the Gov- 
ernment approximately $4.6 billion a 
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year—almost exactly the same amount 
that the President seeks to gain through 
the cuts he proposes. 

Or, if the rate of interest which 
lenders are extracting from the Federal 
Government were brought back to the 
4.8 percent average which the United 
States was paying in fiscal 1969—just 6 
years ago—the saving co the taxpayers 
on the present level of Federal debt 
would be approximately $9 billion a year. 

And nobody would be hurt. Most Amer- 
icans would be helped. It would be easier 
for a family to finance a home, easier for 
small business to keep its head above 
water, easier for industry of all types to 
continue a high level of employment, 
easier for every American family to pay 
its bills and get out of debt. 

One wonders why the administration, 
in its painstaking search for ways to cut 
Federal expenditures, has overlooked the 
most obvious and most helpful reduction 
of all. 


REDUCTION IN INTEREST RATES 
WOULD SAVE MORE MONEY THAN 
PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED BUDGET 
CUTS 


(Mr. ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks,) 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WRIGHT) caught the ears of not 
only the majority of this body but also 
the entire Congress. The- gentleman 
pointed out that a 1-percent reduction in 
the interest rate would save more money 
for the Federal Government than all of 
the cuts proposed by the President of 
the United States in the new budget. 

I would say to the Members that any- 
one who is familiar with the operations 
of the Federal Reserve Board and its 
Open Market Committee knows the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has the power almost 
overnight to roll back interest rates in 
this country. 

This is the reason why I have intro- 
duced in this body the National Usury 
Act of 1974. I would ask the Members 
of the House to direct their attention to 
that measure. 


THREE MAIN INGREDIENTS OF 
INFLATION 


(Mr. ECKHARDT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not willing to sit idly by and let the free, 
flexible and pragmatic economy that has 
been developed in the United States— 
the best in the world—go down the drain 
because of phlegmatic and timid leader- 
ship at the Presidential level or because 
of Congress failure to take up the cudgel 
upon the default of the President. 

I heard my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT), and my 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. IcHorpD) address themselves to the 
question of interest rates. I think that 
interest rates, the price of crude oil and 
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the difference between the cost of pro- 
ducing food and the sale price in the 
market are the three main ingredients 
of infiation. 

We have the power to do something 
about all three. For instance, we have 
presently before the Committee on Rules 
H.R. 13834 that would roll back the price 
of oil. We clearly have authority in the 
Congress to do something about mone- 
tary policy and we can do it now. 

We have the power to insist, for in- 
stance, on enforcement of the antitrust 
laws with respect to the spread of food 
costs. 

I do not think we can wait until the 
next Congress. I think we have to do 
something about those three questions 
in this Congress. 


“KICK 'EM OUT” 


(Mr. NICHOLS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include e: raneous matter.) 

Mr. NICHOS. Mr Speaker, some 
weeks ago a number of militant, mis- 
guided, American soldiers in the Euro- 
pean Theater protested in what amount- 
ed to munity and went on strike against 
the U.S. Army. 

Army Officials of the 94th Artillery 
acted f-omptly in placing these muti- 
nous soldiers under arrest and preferred 
military charges against them. 

In today’s Army, as ìn every Army from 
time immemorial, the first quality of 
command is obedience to orders. A sol- 
dier must obey all orders, not just the 
ones he agrees with and an army—any 
army—made up ^ individuals who re- 
fuse to obey orders is no more than a 
mass of individuals moving without 
leadership or direction. 

The Atlanta Constitution in its lead 
editorial of last Wednesday, November 
27, entitled “Kick "Em Out,” sums up my 
Own strong belief that discipline is the 
first requisite of the military and I sub- 
mit it for the RECORD: 

Kick 'EmM OUT 

The mutinous GIs in the Army's 94th 
Artillery ought to be kicked out of the serv- 
ice with dishonorable discharges immedi- 
ately. 

These boneheads in a unit stationed in 
Berlin went on “strike” to protest the trans- 
fer of a black GI who refused to shave his 
beard. They demanded the right to choose 
their own officers and a “representative from 
Congress” permanently available in Berlin. 
They demanded that they be allowed to “ap- 
prove” all the units leaders, and to remove 
those “who have prejudice against race and 
rank.” 

The Army is now entirely a volunteer 
force. A man entering the service of his 
country ought to understand that a military 
force is not and can’t be the same as an 
open classroom for kindergarten kids. Sol- 
diers agree to obey orders and submit to 
discipline, and they must do just that or the 
whole system collapses. The Army and the 
other armed services collapse and eventu- 
ally we as a nation collapse. 

The officers of the 94th were quite right 
in citing military regulations that provide 
death by hanging for mutineers. 

In a spirit of humanity, we don't believe 
boneheads ought to be hanged. But we do 
believe the Army doesn’t need their services 


and ought not to give them a recommenda- 
tion. 
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They should be returned to civilian life 
and allowed to find jobs where they can 
elect their own bosses, approve their super- 
visors, retain a congressman on demand, and 
remove fellow employes whose opinions they 
don’t like. 

And lots of luck to them. 


A BILL TO REGULATE FOREIGN 
BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the Federal Reserve Board, I am 
introducing a bill, H.R. 17544, providing 
for Federal regulation of foreign banks 
operating in the United States. The fact 
that this bill has been sent to Congress 
at this late date is indicative of the 
weight which the Board gives to legisla- 
tion in this area. I think the Board is 
aware that it will not be possible to take 
action on foreign bank legislation this 
session. The introduction of the bill at 
this time is a means of calling attention 
to the fact that this is an area which 
should be given prompt consideration at 
the start of the next Congress. 

The need to regulate foreign banks on 
a basis of equality with U.S. banks and 
to establish policy guidelines governing 
the overall level of foreign banking 
which is consistent with the public in- 
terest has become even more urgent in 
recent months. It is for this reason that I 
am introducing the Board’s bill on re- 
quest even though I introduced a bill 
to provide for Federal regulation and 
control of foreign banks a year ago, in 
November 1973. 

My bill served to stimulate a consid- 
erable amount of discussion within the 
financial community, the financial press, 
and among banking regulators, While I 
have not had time to fully digest the 
Federal Reserve proposal, I understand 
that it reflects substantial agreement 
with the basic approach in my bill. Of 
course, there are differences as well. But 
I am confident that we will be able to 
agree on legislation which will accom- 
plish the necessary objectives without 
needlessly hampering international 
financial transactions on the one hand, 
or violating basic principles of American 
banking on the other. 


THREAT TO 3,000 COUNTY OFFICES 
OF AGRICULTURAL STABILIZA- 
TION AND CONSERVATION SERV- 
ICES 


(Mr. DE LA GARZA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, a very 
real threat is posed to the continued 
work of the 3,000 county offices of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Services. The present prospect is 
that between 1,600 and 3,000 county 
ASCS trained people will be discharged— 
although the workload of these offices 
has not decreased. 

The farmers in my south district view 
this outlook with great concern. 

Willacy County, Tex., is one example. 
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In 1968, this county ASCS office had 
eight regular full-time employees and 
two temporary employees. Now the office 
has only five regular and no temporary 
employees. Moreover, it is proposed by 
the Department of Agriculture that the 
number be further decreased to three 
full-time employees and one part-time 
employee. 

Mr. ‘Speaker, these are not enough 
workers, no matter how dedicated they 
may be, to handle the office’s workload 
of more than 1,200 cotton allotments, 
1,000 feed grant allotments, and 4,000 
acres of sugar cane, beekeeper, wool, 
REAP and RECP programs. 

Recently I received a petition, signed 
by 119 persons actively engaged in farm- 
ing activities in Willacy County, urging 
that the steady erosion of the county of- 
fice be halted. 

Said the petition signed by the 
farmers— 

We do not feel that three full-time em- 
ployees are sufficient to continue the types 
and quality of programs and general infor- 
mation that farmers require in order to con- 
tinue to produce food and fiber in ever in- 
creasing amounts, A further reduction in per- 
sonnel will cause long lines at the ASCS of- 
fice at crucial times and will cause undue 
hardship and subsequent lack of information 
on programs vital to farm activities. 


Mr. Speaker, I fully agree with the 
statements in this petition. The work 
done by the county ASCS offices is of 
vital importance—never more so than 
now, when U.S. farmers are being called 
upon to make even greater efforts to pro- 
vide sufficient food for our own people 
and to help feed the starving millions in 
the world. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. FROEHLICH asked and was giv- 
en permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
grettably, the snowstorm which wreaked 
such havoc in sections of our country 
this past weekend delayed my return to 
Washington until after 1:37 this after- 
noon, the time at which the vote on the 
President’s veto of H.R. 12628, the vet- 
erans’ education and . rehabilitation 
amendments was taken. My legislative 
record both with respect to bills intro- 
duced and cosponsored as well as my past 
votes clearly demonstrates my serious 
concern over the well-being of our vet- 
erans and my desire to compensate them 
wherever and whenever possible for their 
dedication and devotion to country. I 
would, however, also like to take this 
opportunity to publicly state that, had I 
been present, I would have definitely 
voted to override the President’s veto and 
I am gratified that the House of Rep- 
resentatives decisively took this action. 


THE PLIGHT OF AMERICA’S DAIRY- 
MEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OweENs). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. McEwen) is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
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time by means of this special order to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
this House the serious problem facing the 
dairymen of America. Many of my col- 
leagues have also joined in expressing 
their concern on this subject. Many have 
indicated a desire to join in this special 
order, and I welcome their participation. 

In particular, Mr. Speaker, I will ask 
that the remarks made during this spe- 
cial order and any extraneous material 
that may be included may be taken from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and tomorrow 
filed with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The dairymen of America, Mr. Speaker, 
have been caught in the most serious 
cost-price squeeze that has ever faced 
any segment of our economy, agricul- 
tural, or otherwise. Many producers have 
found that the price they receive for 100 
pounds of milk would not pay for 100 
pounds of grain. Any time that the ratio 
reaches that point, the dairyman is, in- 
deed, in trouble, and that is the situa- 
tion the dairyman finds himself in now. 

Recognizing this problem, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in October held 
hearings at Rosemont, Ill. The record 
there was made for an increase in all of 
our Federal milk marketing orders at a 
$7.50 floor under the price of fluid 
milk. The record was a good record. 

But notwithstanding that record, Mr. 
Speaker, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has recommended a decision not 
to raise the minimum floor prices for 
computing fluid milk—class I—prices 
paid to farmers under their Federal milk 
marketing orders. Tomorrow, Decem- 
ber 4, is the last day, Mr. Speaker, on 
which Members of this House or any 
other person may file their objections 
to this recommended decision. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the Members of 
this House have already made known to 
our President their feelings on this sub- 
ject. 

A telegram was addressed to the speak- 
er and signed by some 50 Members of 
this House. At this time, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to offer a copy of that tele- 
gram and ask that it be made a part of 
the Recorp at this point. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 

NOVEMBER 27, 1974. 
Hon. GERALD R, FORD, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The U.S.D.A. has announced that it will 
not recommend an order to set the floor 
price of class I milk at $7.50 per hundred- 
weight. We feel this is a drastic mistake and 
ask that you intervene in an effort to raise 
the floor price so America can rely upon a 
dependable domestic suppl; of fresh dairy 
produce. 

You are very much aware of the cost/price 
squeeze that faces virtually all U.S. dairy- 
men, The severity of the dairy farmer's plight 
is accentuated by the fact earlier decisions 
to increase imports have taken some of the 
“cushion” out of the market. Prolonged peri- 
ods of high feed prices and less than break- 
even returns on milk produce can only mean 
bad news—mass dispersal sales for the less 
established producers or substantial losses of 
equity for our traditionally successful dairy- 
man. If theseconomic trends in the American 
Dairy Industry are allowed to run rampant 
without an increase in the floor price, this 
Nation’s consumer will pay dearly in the 
long-run. 
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The Department of Agriculture contends 
that milk prices will rise gradually this win- 
ter and be higher this coming summer than 
they were last summer. Yet, milk prices rise 
slightly every winter only to fall off again in 
spring. To say that prices will be higher 
next summer simply seems to say prices can’t 
get any worse. Dairy farmers have heard that 
line before and they no longer are able to 
bear the brunt of such an economic guessti- 
mate. If prices do indeed drop even further, 
many dairymen will simply give up and sell 
out. We don’t want that to happen, the dairy 
farmer doesn't want that to happen, our 
consumers don't want that to happen and 
we feel you don’t either. Thus, we believe 
it is imperative that you moy: immediately 
to assure the prompt increase in the class I 
floor price to $7.50 per hundredweight. 

Members of Congress: William A. Steiger, 
William C. Wampler, Robert C. Mc- 
Ewen, Samuel S. Stratton, Barber B. 
Conable, Jr., Benjamin A, Gilman, 
James F. Hastings, James M. Hanley, 
William F. Walsh, Henry P. Smith, III, 
Donald J. Mitchell, Carleton J. King, 
Joseph M, McDade, Joseph P. Vigorito. 

Members of Congress: Daniel J. Flood, 
Thomas E. Morgan, George A. Goodling, 
Albert W. Johnson, Herman T. Schnee- 
bell, John E. Hunt, Thad Cochran, 
Clarence E. Miller, John M. Zwach, 
Bob Traxler, David R. Bowen, Harold 
T. Johnson, Bob Bergland, George E. 
Brown, Jr., James Abdnor, John 
Melcher, Harold V. Froehlich, 

Members of Congress: Frank A. Stub- 
blefield, David R. Obey, Ed Jones, 
Mark Andrews, John P. Murtha, Les 
Aspin, Albert H. Quie, James P. John- 
son, M. Caldwell Butler, Lloyd Meeds, 
Howard W. Robison, Keith G. Sebelius, 
Ancher Nelsen, Robert W. Kasten- 
meier, B. F. Sisk, Walter B. Jones, W. 
R. (Bob) Poage, Jerry Litton, Edward 
J. Patten. 


Mr. Speaker, more eloquent than any- 
thing that any Member of this House 
has said or could say on this subject 
have been the communications that 
many of us have received from our dairy 
farmers saying what thelr plight has 
been. 

From the scores and scores of. letters 
that I have received I have selected two, 
and I would quote just very briefly from 
a part of these letters. 

One person wrote: 

I have never written anyone before holding 
a state or federal office, but I've decided now 
is the time and you are the one to write, as 
I feel you have a sincere interest in the peo- 
ple of northern New York. 

I've become increasingly upset with the 
farming situation.... We pay an average of 
$15 to $20...to breed a cow, wait nine 
months and then if it’s a bull and we send 
it to the auction, we get $12.50 to $18 for 
it.... Last winter our beef prices were $75 
for the same calf. Our beef prices in the 
store haven't gone down, just the opposite. 


She concludes: 
I centainly hope there is something you 
can do to help us, 


Another farmer writing listed the prob- 
lems of increased grain costs, taxes, 
utilities, gasoline, diesel fuel for tractors, 
and concluded with one demand: 

We demand Government action to right the 
situation or demand that the Government 
get out of our business entirely. 


May I say that this is the frustrating 
problem of America’s dairymen, in that 
they are under Government regulation, 
if you will, through marketing orders, for 
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determining their price. Their price of 
cattle at this time is so low that they 
cannot afford to liquidate. They cannot 
afford to stay in because of the grain 
costs and other costs, and therefore, they 
are trapped. 

I want to say that my colleagues, the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER), 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
STEIGER), and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. McDapve), have worked 
with me on this, and I thank both of 
them and all of the other Members who 
have joined in it. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer copies of two let- 
ters that I referred to which I would like 
included in my remarks at this point. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

Dear MR. McEwen: I'm 34 years old, a 
registered nurse, mother, wife and secretary 
for our business of dairy farming. I have 
never written anyone before holding a state 
or federal office, but I've decided now is the 
time and you are the one to write, as I feel 
you have a sincere interest in the people of 
Northern New York. 

I've become increasingly upset with the 
farming situation. We checked our cash 
account books and found that our beef 
prices are at the 1959 level. We pay an av- 
erage of $15 to $20 to purchase the semen to 
breed a cow, wait 9 months and then if it’s 
a bull and we send it to the auction, we get 
$12.50 to $18 for it. If it's very large, we 
might get $23. Last winter our beef prices 
were $75 for the same calf. Our beef prices 
in the store haven't gone down, just the op- 
posite, Yearlings cost about $300 to raise 
at today’s feed costs, yet only bring $100 or 
80 at the auction, 

In the same year barbed wire has in- 
creased 400%, baler twine 500%, grain con- 
centrates 200%, fertilizer almost 300%, ma- 
chinery is up 40%, and the wages we pay 
our employees go up 12.5% the first of 
the year, Our milk prices this year in Sep- 
tember and October are running 20 some 
cents less per hundredweight than last year, 

With this in mind, I maintain that the 
price of milk per hundredweight should not 
be $8 or $9, but $20 to $24 per hundred to 
put us in line with the rest of the economy 
and beef prices should be where they were 
last fall and winter. I'm very serious about 
this because do you realize how long it 
would be before we could even begin to get 
on top of some of these debts we have in- 
curred through the years? The banks are 
reluctant to loan any more money to farm- 
ers because it is a failing business, it 
can't help but be. Farmers are losing their 
farms at an alarming rate! 

Everyone else that asks for an increase 
gets it; the power companies, telephone 
companies, unions, etc. The feed companies 
tell you grain is $10 more per hundred today 
than it was yesterday. It's so easy for every- 
one else to do, but the farmer has to take 
what he gets. 

I don't blame the cattlemen for shooting 
their cattle. It’s a sad situation when a man 
produces an animal and then is asked to 
take less for it than what he has invested 
and worse yet the public says “no”, you 
shouldn't waste—give it away. We are sup- 
posed to produce and then give it away? 
Who is going to feed the farmer or cares 
if he loses everything? How many people in 
the city would work 15 hours a day for 
nothing? 

I certainly hope there is something you 
can do to help us, Please feel free to visit us 
anytime or call us. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) MIRIAM Bowes. 
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DEAR CONGRESSMAN McEweEN: I am writing 
about the economic situation of dairy 
farmers in the Northeast. 

I presume that you are up to your ears in 
statistics, letters, delegates, etc. I could 
supply you with personal statistics of our 
dairy business, all kinds of words and 
phrases we've kicked around in our farm 
organizations, comments from friends, 
neighbors, the milk plant, the feed store and 
other places. 

Knowing your time is valuable and that 
you are concerned with many, many topics, 
I make the following comments in single 
sentence form, short and to the point: 

1. We are good dairy farmers. We are the 
fourth generation of our family to work this 
land and live in this beautiful farm house, 
We love farming, we are dedicated to it, we 
won't give up! 

2. In the 16 years we have operated the 
business we have made capital improve- 
ments, management decisions, etc. that have 
added to value, that have improved effi- 
ciency, and that we are proud of! 

3. This past year we have liquidated our 
Savings, borrowed on life insurance, refi- 
nanced loans, sold stocks and mutual funds 
(ouch!), just to keep the dogs from the door! 
We have not made a single capital improve- 
ment, we don't even dare put a badly needed 
roof on one part of the barn, because we don’t 
know where we'd get the thousand dollars, 
we're paying outrageous finance charges with 
companies who are giving us over 30 days on 
accounts we never in past didn’t pay every 
check day. We have ordered gutter cleaner 
chains, parts for feed carts, and parts for feed 
conveyors, only to have prices raised as much 
as 26% from time we ordered, if they are 
available at all! 

4. We have sacrificed our herd production 
average because we refused to continue buy- 
ing grains and dairy rations we knew we 
couldn't pay for. We have stopped herd test- 
ing to save $50.00 a month, we've closed up 
four rooms of our house and replaced the 
wood stoves from Grandpa’s time to give 
more cash to business costs. 

5. We are raising four children (to be hard 
workers, good citizens of their country and 
Christians) and buying shoes, clothes, food, 
insurance, etc. etc. etc. for them. 

6. We have given up hired labor and taken 
on the extra work for our dairy ourselves, 
again for more cash to keep up with feeds, 
fuel, taxes, interest, etc. 

7. We are discouraged, frightened, angry. 

8. We demand government action to right 
the situation, or demand that government 
get out of our business entirely! 

Last month I sat in on the Board of Su- 
pervisors meeting and listened to our 
county legislators approve short term bor- 
rowing to pay for a $900,000 over-run in 
welfare costs for our county. And we had 
just been told there wasn’t any short term 
money to help pay our fertilizer and seed 
bills which had tripled. 

I suggest the following possible solutions: 

1. Money available for short-term loans 
at reasonable rates. 

2. At least 90% parity for our miilk. 

3. A complete overhaul and restudy of 
milk pricing system. 

4. That you do everything in your power 
to alleviate the problem. Remember that 
you represent the largest dairy producing 
area of the Northeastern United States. Our 
own Jefferson County is the leading produc- 
ing county in the entire New York milk 
shed. We are all behind you 100%, offer 
our support and. our assistance. 

‘Thank you for your attention. 

Sincerely, 
GLENN R. and PATRICIA A. SMITH. 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McEWEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota 
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Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend the 
gentleman for taking the well on this 
most important subject, but lest this be- 
come known as the need of the farmers, I 
would like to add that it is the need of 
the consumer. 

The dairy farmer is in the position of 
going bankrupt, and sometimes the con- 
sumer does not realize how dependent he 
is on the farmer’s staying in business. 

The dairy farmers have been brought 
to this position because of subsidized im- 
ports. The American dairy farmer can 
compete with anyone in this world, but 
he cannot compete with other govern- 
ments. The governments of Denmark, 
Holland, and other governments have 
been subsidizing the import into our 
country of their surplus dairy products, 
and this has caused the financial ruina- 
tion of many American dairy farmers. 
The consumer gets it in the neck when 
the American dairy farmer goes out of 
business, and then the consumer becomes 
totally dependent on foreign producers 
for a good proportion of their nutritional 
needs, such as dairy products; and we 
can bet our last dollar that they will not 
be subsidized then and the American 
consumer of dairy products, like the 
American consumer of sugar, will find 
out how tough it is when the world mar- 
ket goes up and up and up and the 
American producer does not have the ca- 
pability of supplying the American con- 
sumer. 

So it is not only in the interest of the 
American dairy farmers, but it is in 
the interest of the American consumers 
that the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
McEwen), is taking the floor today, and 
the reason that we are joining with the 
gentleman in his plea for equity for the 
American dairy farmers. I commend the 
gentleman for what the gentleman has 
done. 

Mr. McEWEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks, and the gentleman is 
eminently correct that there is real con- 
cern here for the American consumers. 

The gentleman from North Dakota has 
cited what has happened with sugar, and 
we could also look at the energy field 
such as oil, where the suppliers from 
overseas were happy to supply us with 
oil for $2 a barrel for crude oil until we 
became dependent upon them for their 
oil for our economy, and then they raised 
the prices. 

Mr. ANDREWS. of North Dakota. If 
the gentleman will yield further, it is for 
the economic preservation of the Ameri- 
can dairy producers in their relations 
with the economic future of the Ameri- 
can consumers of food in this country 
that is at stake, and that should be 
pointed out, and that is why I wanted 
to bring it up here, and why I want to 
compliment the gentleman from New 
York for bringing this to the attention 
of the House. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, the day 
will come when it will not be subsidized, 
and we will be paying higher prices for 
it. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McEWEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from. Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
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to commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York (Mr, McEwen) for 
taking this time today to bring to the 
attention of the House again a very im- 
portant matter. s 

As the gentleman stated in his re- 
marks, the Department of Agriculture 
and this administration apparently have 
decided not to give the dairy producers of 
this country what-I feel the law intended 
for them to have, and also what the 
economic case that was made at the 
hearings in Rosemont, Ill., earlier this 
year, clearly requires. 

It would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that we would be well advised at this 
time to help our dairy producers because, 
as I see it, the question is whether or not 
there will be an adequate supply of milk 
available at any price next year. We 
would be well advised now to give the 
dairy producers at least the support level 
of $7.50 per hundredweight on Class I 
fluid milk. As the gentleman from New 
York and the gentleman from North 
Dakota have so well pointed out, dairy 
producers are caught up in this price- 
cost squeeze. The two biggest cost factors 
in the production of milk are feed and 
labor. Those two costs are not going to 
come down soon, at least from the in- 
formation that has been made available 
to me, and through conversations I have 
had with dairy producers in my own dis- 
trict and throughout the country. 

I think that we must make a very 
difficult decision, and it would seem to me 
that the consumers would be better ad- 
vised now perhaps to pay one or two 
pennies more per quart of milk so as to 
assure them that they will have an ade- 
quate supply of milk available next year. 

Again I want to commend the gentle- 
man from New York. I hope that perhaps 
tomorrow there will be a reversal of the 

and the decision that was made 
earlier, and that the USDA will grant the 
dairy producers the support and the 
help they need at this particular time. 

I know that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. McEwen) has worked long 
and hard in trying to help the dairy 
producers in this time of our troubled 
economy. I commend the gentleman. I 
hope that those who are in authority 
will reverse their earlier decision and 
give the dairy producer the support I 
think the economic situation justifies. 

I thank the gentleman from New York 
for his contribution. 

Mr. McEWEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Virginia, and I share the hope of 
that gentleman that this decision may 
be reversed; this tentative decision, so 
that the $7.50 per hundredweight for 
fluid milk may continue. 

I also wish to thank the gentleman 
from Virginia on the work that gentle- 
man has done prior to this in getting 
messages through to the Department, 
and to the administration. 

Mr. WAMPLER. I must follow up on 
what the gentleman said earlier. There 
are large numbers of dairy producers in 
his district, in the great State of New 
York—and I think this would be true 
throughout most other dairy producing 
States—who would be going out of busi- 
ness if the price of beef cattle were 
higher. The information that was made 
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available to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture is that the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, an agency of the Department of 
Agriculture, has loaned money to many 
dairy producers, and they haye a lien 
against not only their herds but the 
equipment, and in many cases the land. 
If we permit further liquidation and 
bankruptcies to occur then certainly the 
taxpayers of our country will have to pick 
up the tab, because these loans are guar- 
anteed and are subject to the full faith 
and credit of the United States. 

I think this is another aspect that we 
should look at very carefully, because 
clearly the taxpayer has an interest, not 
only from the standpoint of seeing that 
these loans are repaid in a timely way, 
but also that we have an adequate supply 
of milk available to all of our people. 

Mr. McEWEN. The gentleman is com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McEWEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I, too, want to thank the 
gentleman for taking this time and 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the House once again. 

I want to reaffirm what has been said 
by the gentleman from North Dakota 
and the gentleman from Virginia that 
this is also the situation in Colorado. 
Frankly, I was a little bit skeptical when 
I first came back to the Congress in 1973 
about the plight of the dairy farmer. 
They would come back here, and I 
thought perhaps that they were just an- 
other lobbying group that was lobbying 
in their own self-interests, which was 
understandable, but I thought perhaps 
they were overstating their case. But in 
the last 2 years I have talked to individ- 
uals, examined individual balance sheets 
of dairy farmers, because I was skeptical, 
and I have become convinced that the 
matter is as grave as the gentleman has 
presented it. 

If we continue in the present trend, 
we will not really have a dairy industry 
that will be viable in this country much 
longer, so something must be done about 
it. I hope that the gentleman’s course 
of action bears fruit. 

Mr. McEWEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Colorado for his contribution. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McEWEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. ABDNOR. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. McEwen) is to be commended 
for his efforts to call to the attention of 
our colleagues the drastic problems fac- 
ing our Nation's dairy industry. Those of 
us who represent livestock producing dis- 
tricts do not have to be told of these dif- 
ficulties because we are all-too-well 
aware of them. Unfortunately, we are 
too few alone to obtain the response re- 
quired of our Federal Government with- 
out the support and assistance of our 
urban, and yes, consumer oriented col- 
leagues, 


Mr. 
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At this point in the Recorp I would like 
to include the text of the most recent 
letter I have received from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture concerning the 
plight of the dairyman. It expresses 
USDA’s “sympathy” for dairy producers, 
but once again demonstrates a willing- 
ness to sacrifice the interests of produc- 
ers for the short term benefit of con- 
sumers. 

I say to my colleagues that we have 
seen enough hard times in agriculture to 
know that they invariably lead to hard 
times for consumers by way of reduced 
production capacity and higher prices 
for the scarce supplies which result. 

USDA’s November Dairy Situation 
publication demonstrates the sacrifice, 
the producer syndrome, still more clearly 
by stating that the decline in dairy cow 
numbers has slowed “because of lower 
slaughter cow prices and the lack of 
viable alternatives for dairymen.” in 
other words, they cannot afford to keep 
them, but they cannot afford to sell them 
either. 

I can only state that it may seem that 
those who think cheap food is the answer 
to inflation that they will see the futility 
of this policy when the lack of alterna- 
tives drives the livestock industry into 
bankruptcy and the consumer is faced 
with no alternative to paying higher 
prices for the scarce livestock food prod- 
ucts which remain. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1974. 
Hon, JAMES ABDNOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. ABDNOR: This is in reply to your 
recent letter enclosing a special resolution of 
the South Dakota Farmers Union, recom- 
mending an increase in the support price of 
manufacturing milk to 90 percent of parity. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
requires that the price of milk to farmers be 
supported between 80 and 90 percent of 
parity through March 31, 1975. After that 
date the level of support shall be between 
75 and 90 percent of parity. The Act also re- 
quires that the level of price support shall be 
determined on the basis of the parity price at 
the beginning of the marketing year. The 
present level of support, $6.57 per hundred- 
weight for manufacturing milk, was 81 per- 
cent of parity as of April 1, 17974, and 90 per- 
cent of parity is $7.31 per hundredweight. 

We sympathize with the situation dairy 
farmers are in as a result of higher produc- 
tion costs and lower milk prices, However, we 
believe an increase in the support level for 
manufacturing grade milk would be inap- 
propriate at a time when there is strong 
consumer resistance to high retail prices. 
Part of the problem now is the sharp drop in 
fluid milk consumption this year. This has 
forced a diversion of milk to manufacturing, 
increased supplies of manufactured prod- 
ucts, and resulted in substantial purchases 
of dairy products under the price support 
program. So far this year, CCC has pur- 
chased 31 million pounds of butter, 46 mil- 
lion pounds of cheese and 196 million pounds 
of nonfat dry milk. 

Milk prices have risen significantly in re- 
cent months. The U.S. average price received 
by farmers for manufacturing milk in Octo- 
ber was $6.83, an increase of more than 40 
cents over the July price. Also, market prices 
have risen over 9 cents for butter and about 
8 cents for cheese since the seasonal low 
levels of this summer. We expect further in- 
creases in both market prices for dairy prod- 
ucts and producer prices for milk in the 
months ahead. 
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Fluid milk prices in many markets are 
established under the terms of Federal milk 
marketing orders, Many producers have re- 
quested that Class I prices in these markets 
be increased. Accordingly, the Department 
held hearings Octooer 8-10 to consider a pro- 
posal to establish a basic formula “floor” 
price of $7.50 as a means of increasing Class 
I prices. The advisability of such an upward 
price adjustment will be considered in light 
of the testimony presented at the hearing. 

Sincerely. 
GLENN A, WEIR, 
Acting Administrator. 


Mr. McEWEN. I thank the gentleman. 
I will say he is quite correct. I° we pur- 
sue this policy of forcing our dairymen 
and livestock raisers out of business, then 
we are creating again a situation of 
scarcity, again where it will be a seller’s 
market, and again the consumer is going 
to pay the bill in the end. 

Mr. MALLARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McEWEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Vermont, 

Mr. MALLARY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like also to 
commend the gentleman from New York 
for his leadership in pointing out the 
plight that the dairy farmer in the 
United States is facing. My district faces 
the gentleman’s district across Lake 
Champlain, and I think the situation is 
very similar in the Northeast. I think 
perhaps our situation may be even more 
dire in those areas such as the gentle- 
man and I represent, where the dairy 
farmer does not produce the bulk of his 
own concentrated feed, and where his 
costs are substantially higher than those 
areas of the country where the concen- 
trates are raised. 

As the gentleman may be aware, the 
statistics in the State of Vermont indi- 
cate that in 1945, I think, there were 10,- 
000 operating dairy farms in the State. 
Today there are 4,000, and the number 
is declining rapidly. I am very fearful 
that the number will be seriously below 
that, and that the availability of whole- 
some supplies of good milk for the East- 
ern markets will be unavailable if in fact 
the situation continues. 

One of the points I think I should like 
to add to this discussion is the fact that 
in many cases I think our dairy farmers 
today are much more subject to the ups 
and downs of the market than they were 
for many years. For many years they 
could live on the depreciation on their 
machinery, the depreciation on the 
buildings and the farm, on the inade- 
quate salaries or inadequate wages for 
the individual laborer or the farm op- 
erator and his family. 

But nowadays the cash inputs are so 
much greater in dairying than they were 
before that there is no longer the flexibil- 
ity nor the opportunity for these farmers 
to continue for many years if they do not 
receive an adequate return for their milk. 

I commend the gentleman from New 
York for his words and for taking the 
leadership on this problem. I hope this 
matter will be taken to heart by those 
who are making the decision on the 
prices. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McEWEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I also thank 
my friend, the gentleman from New 
York, for taking the floor and pointing 
out the seriousness of the situation that 
is facing the dairy farmer. The dairy 
farmer is really in a sad plight. 

I recognize that due to the cost of pro- 
duction and the shipping price of feed 
the dairy farmer in New England and in 
the South is in a much more serious 
situation than the dairy farmer in the 
Midwest. So when the Minnesota dairy 
farmer is losing money I know how much 
worse it must be in other parts of the 
country, because we do have the advan- 
tage of being able to produce feed locally 
in that area and in greater supply than 
the dairy cattle can utilize. 

Many of our colleagues may think that 
just because we have some dairy farmers 
in our constituency we are concerned 
about this, and that is true. We do have 
the dairy farmers and we are concerned 
about them. But I am most concerned 
about what is going to happen in the long 
run. Now the consumer is enjoying a rela- 
tively low-priced product in milk. The 
product the consumer is buying is rela- 
tively low priced, and I say relatively be- 
cause that is what it is compared to what 
it will be. 

It should be realized also that some 
of the dairy farmers may be staying in 
business because they cannot get a 
decent price on the meat. Otherwise 
they might be slaughtering the cattle 
for meat. 

But if we look into the situation in 
the future, we must realize the con- 
sumer will be paying through the nose. 
We will see happen what we have seen 
happen with other products. That is 
going to happen here. We saw it happen 
with onions and with soybeans and with 
sugar and it is surely going to occur 
with milk as well. 

The dairy farmer would like to con- 
vinue in business and continue to be 
able to provide nature’s most wholesome 
food for the consumer, but if he once 
gets out of the business it is very un- 
likely he will come back. So we really 
have a serious situation facing us. 

Mr. Speaker, I was extremely disap- 
pointed by the decision of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently which 
concluded that there was no need to 
amend the several milk marketing or- 
ders to establish the basic formula floor 
price of $7.50 per hundredweight 
through March 1975 for class I milk 
prices. 

This ill-conceived decision, which is 
not supported by facts, is forcing farm- 
ers to do a “backstroke” in the wake of 
much higher operating costs. 

Consumers, too, should be aware of 
how this vital decision affects them. 
Sagging dairy profits down on the farm 
will eventually show up in high prices 
in the supermarket. Inflationary dairy 
prices at the checkout counter may be 
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the order of the day if we stand idle to 
continued culling of dairy herds, less 
than break-even dairy prices for the 
farmer, liquidation of dairy farms, and 
declining milk production statistics. If 
the economic trends in the American 
dairy industry are allowed to run 
rampant without an increase in the floor 
price, we could very well face a milk 
shortage in a year. That means the Na- 
tion’s consumers will soon pay dearly in 
the form of dramatically higher prices 
at the checkout counter. 

We can avoid a severe inflationary 
push which is certain to result from a 
milk shortage. It can be done if President 
Ford takes out an “insurance policy” on 
our future supply of milk. The “policy” 
would yield dividends to both dairymen 
and consumers alike by assuring a stable 
and adequate flow of milk at reasonable 
prices. I urge President Ford to inter- 
vene to turn the table around on the 
recommended decision to do nothing. 

In supporting the conclusion not to 
raise minimum “floor” prices for com- 
puting fluid milk, the Department of 
Agriculture attempted to focus on the 
increase in the Minnesota-Wisconsin 
manufacturing milk price which oc- 
curred from July to October. Completely 
ignored were the important facts that 
the $6.82 price for October was 67 cents 
below October a year ago, and $1.33 less 
than for March 1974. 

During this same period, “Dairy Situa- 
tion,” published by the Economic Re- 
search Division, showed that milk pro- 
duction costs increased continually. This 
is demonstrated by the milk-feed price 
ratio announced by USDA at 1.17 for 
October 1974, down from 1,57 for October 
a year ago, and from 1.49 for March 
1974. 

Slight gains in both production and 
prices for dairymen “seem temporary” 
according to professional research in the 
November 6 summary of the dairy 
situation: 

High feed costs in coming months will 
likely cause dairy farmers to cut back on 
grain and concentrate feeding, thus limiting 
output per cow during the current barn 
feeding season. In fact, lower milk produc- 
tion appears in prospect this winter, although 
low slaughter cow prices may prevent sharp 
increases in dairy herd culling. Production 
later next year will depend in part on 1975 
crop developments and subsequent feed 
prices, on milk prices, and on the market 
for culled dairy cows. 


In the wake of basement prices farm- 
ers are receiving for milk, they can look 
forward to some of the following condi- 
tions in coming months which will in- 
fluence their decision regarding milk 
production: 

First, grain and other concentrates 
will remain expensive this year and 
throughout at least the first half of 
1975; 

Second, the October milk-feed price 
ratio improved slightly from summer 
lows, but is still unfavorable to heavy 
grain and concentrate feeding. And the 
Economic Research Service predicted 
“milk-feed price relationships may not 
show a great deal of improvement in 
coming months.” 

Third, the early frost caused increased 
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quantities of corn to be cut for silage but 
the silage quality may be lower than 
normal; 

Fourth, hay prices will remain well 
above year-earlier levels; 

Fifth, production costs, including feed, 
continue to rise, running about 20 per- 
cent ahead of a year ago; 

Sixth, the value of dairy cows has de- 
clined sharply this year; and 

Seventh, the general economy con- 
tinues to sag with unemployment rates 
on the rise, meaning off-farm employ- 
ment opportunities are not good for dairy 
farmers or dairy labor. 

Milk production in 1974 is predicted to 
slip about 1 percent from 1973’s 115.6 
billion pounds. In 1973, milk production 
dropped about 3 percent. 

Faced with these grim predictions and 
swollen operating costs at present, the 
Department concluded that “conditions 
could well mean reduced milk output this 
winter.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that if 
price relief does not come soon, the dairy 
farmer will abandon the milk production 
business. I am aware of the huge capital 
Outlays needed to break into the milk 
production business and can attest that 
with prices so low, a dairyman who once 
abandons the milk production business 
will not reenter. 

As the number of cows decline, so will 
the number of heifer calves. This could 
very well mean a severe milk shortage in 
a year. And in the end, the consumer will 
end up paying dramatically higher prices 
because the supply just will not be there. 

Certainly, no consumer would deny a 
farmer the right to obtain a reasonable 
return on his investment in order to con- 
tinue production. In turn, the farmer is 
in business and wants to supply consum- 
ers with adequate supplies of milk and 
other dairy products at reasonable prices. 

I urge President Ford to chart an 
inflation-fighting dairy policy by revers- 
ing the Department’s recommendation 
on class I—fiuid—milk prices. 

Dairymen want and desperately need 
a $7.50 minimum in order to stay in busi- 
ness. If the economic trends in the dairy 
industry are allowed to run rampant, the 
Nation’s consumers a year from now will 
likely be faced with a shortage of dairy 
products tagged with dramatically high- 
er prices. And, they will ask, “Why could 
we not have avoided this?” 

I hope the Committee on Agriculture 
will report out a bill. I would like to see 
what the group has recommended to the 
President be incorporated into that bill, 
but barring that it seems to me at least 
we ought to have a quarterly adjustment 
on price supports. We do have adjust- 
ments because of the increased cost of 
living on food stamps and we are doing 
it in other areas as. well. In some we 
legislate the increase and some are 
arranged to occur automatically. 

I think this is of the greatest neces- 
sity and we should not adjourn this 
Congress without it. So I would hope the 
Committee on Agriculture will report out 
such a bill and will give us a chance to 
vote on it. I hope my colleagues who may 
have dairy farmers in their districts will 
look into the situation so we can give 
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the dairy farmer some hope and so he 
can weather through this period in 
which he is losing money. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McEWEN. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I would like 
to say that I concur with his remarks 
and also particularly with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. 
Ma.yiary). My district is contiguous with 
his and the great concerns expressed 
here are also concerns of the leading 
dairy farmers in my district. 

I think it is regrettable that it is so 
difficult now for the farmer to have his 
voice heard here in Washington by the 
Department of Agriculture. We have 
other examples connected with the har- 
vesting of apples where the voice of the 
farmer is not listened to in Washington 
and it is regrettable. It seems too bad 
that we have to take the floor of the 
House to make these concerns known. 
I commend the able gentleman from New 
York (Mr. McEwen) for doing that. I 
hope his efforts are successful and if not 
successful, I know this is a matter he will 
continue to pursue. There are many 
Members of the House who will support 
his efforts. 

I want to go on record as supporting 
what the gentleman has said and to say 
again it is so regrettable that the farmers 
of America, and alas they are not alone 
in their plight, have to have their case 
pleaded for them on the floor of the 
House. The Department of Agriculture, 
which is supposed to be knowledgeable 
and helpful with farmers’ problems 
seems deaf to their problems, or even 
worse, helpless to act. 

I do not know what will happen to this 
country if we continue with a govern- 
ment that is so antagonistic to the enter- 
prises and the people of the country that 
it is supposed to help. Government as I 
understand it, is meant to be of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

Yet we have so many examples where 
the Government is not doing its job. 

Big government is causing more prob- 
lems than it can solve, and in creating 
those problems invites an ever-increasing 
size, which compounds the problem of its 
inability to properly respond with sen- 
sible solutions, as witnessed by the plight 
of the dairy farmers. I congratulate the 
gentleman from New York for calling 
attention to this important matter. I 
wish him well in his battle to bring a bit 
of common sense to yet another agency 
of Government which has apparently lost 
sight of who they are meant to serve 
and how to do it. 

Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McEWEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. I would like to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York and those who have par- 
ticipated and indicate to the gentleman 
from New York that it seems to me when 
the President calls for full production 
that unless there is some incentive for 
these people to produce, they are not go- 
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ing to produce and they cannot produce. 
As a result, we will be the loser in the 
long run. 

I would like to leave a little example 
that I ran into in a recent campaign 
in which a dairy farmer in my district 
dropped this example of the problem he 
faces. On one day he went down to get 
a part for his tractor which then cost 
him $38.50. Ten days later the same part 
cost him $59.60. At the same time, the 
price of his milk dropped $2 a hundred. 

There is no way a farmer can keep 
up that kind of operation and stay alive 
in any phase of operation. The cattle- 
men have been facing that same criteria 
and a number of us have joined in letters 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to hear 
this plea and do something about it and 
we have had a deaf ear turned in many 
instances, as if to have them say, “Well, 
let them go abroad.” 

We need to learn something in this 
country from Joseph in Egypt. We need 
a strategic reserve, whatever we want to 
call it. We need to have an incentive 
in times of emergency, which we do not 
seem to see. These are the people we will 
have to depend on in times of crisis. If we 
go back to World War I or World War II, 
who did we depend on for the greatest 
war effort. We gave exemptions to the 
farmers to keep food coming. 

I commend the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, for the 
past year, I have been actively involved 
in attempting to persuade the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to review and hope- 
fully increase the minimum floor price 
for class I milk in the Federal milk 
orders. 

In early October, under much con- 
gressional pressure, Agriculture agreed 
to hold those hearings from October 
ae in the Chicago suburb of Rosemont, 

During the 3 days of hearings, pro- 
ducer cooperative representatives in all 
markets testified in support of a basic 
formula floor price of $7.50 for computing 
class I prices from November 1974 
through March 1975. Those witnesses 
stressed that a $7.50 basic formula 
floor price is the minimum amount 
needed to help maintain an adequate 
supply of milk this fall and winter be- 
cause of recent sizable increases in the 
price of feed and other production items 
in the face of a drastic drop in milk 
prices last summer which has placed 
dairy farmers in a severe cost-price 
squeeze and which threatens the continu- 
ed production of milk. In other words, 
dairy farmers are going out of business 
and as a result, we may run out of milk. 

This testimony was supported by milk 
producers all over the country who testi- 
fied that those rising production costs 
and that recent decline in the prices 
received for milk, cattle and calves they 
ship to market would make it impossible 
for them to continue in milk production 
without significant improvement in the 
price they received for their milk. 

Congressmen, State and local officials, 
representatives of national, State, and 
local farm organizations ali concurred 
with the testimony presented by the co- 
operatives and the dairy farmers. 
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Despite this, the Department. of Agri- 
culture has unbelievably recommended 
that: 

No action should be taken at this time 
to raise the minimum “floor” price for Class I 
milk in the Federal milk orders. 


Many dairy farmers have already de- 
clared bankruptcy. Such inaction by the 
Department of Agriculture could force 
untold numbers of these milk producers 
to take the same step and could do per- 
manent damage to the dairy industry in 
this country. 

I have already joined with dozens of 
other Congressmen in a letter to Presi- 
dent Ford asking him to personally in- 
tervene in this situation and another to 
Secretary Butz urging him to set the 
floor price level at $7.50. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
apparently chosen to ignore the des- 
perate plight of the American dairy 
farmer. We, the Congress, cannot ignore 
this situation. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to join with my 
colleagues in urging immediate relief for 
the dairy farmers of America. 

I am privileged to represent a congres- 
sional district in New York State that 
typifies rural America. Its dairy farm- 
ers are essential to the State and every 
person in that district. 

They help account for more than half 
of the billion dollars that the farm in- 
dustry in New York State generates each 
year, 

Today their backs are to the wall and 
unless there is an increase in the floor 
price paid for fluid milk, many will be 
forced to give up their farms and go out 
of business. 

The public is rightly angered over the 
seemingly endless increase in food 
prices, but I also know the public is 
aware that the farmer has received only 
a minimal amount of these increases and 
whatever he did receive has been wiped 
out by the surge in his operating costs. 

He is unable to keep ahead of food 
prices and other inflationary pressures 
such as the cost of building materials 
and farm equipment. The financial 
plight he finds himself in today is criti- 
cal and unless he receives help now 
many will go into bankruptcy resulting 
in serious shortages of milk which can 
only mean higher prices for the public. 

I have received countless letters from 
my district regarding this situation. I 
include portions of some of these letters 
in the Recorp, as well as a statement by 
John C. York, general manager of the 
Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative As- 
sociation, Inc., before the House Dairy 
and Poultry Subcommittee: 

STATEMENT BY JOHN C. YORK 

My name is John C, York. I am General 
Manager of Eastern Milk Producers Cooper- 
ative Association Inc. Our offices are located 
in the Syracuse, New York area. This state- 
ment is also made on behalf of our affillated 
cooperatives and NorthemFarms Co-opera- 
tive, Inc., of Montpeller, Vermont. 

Our Association is the largest bargaining 
cooperative with a membership of about 
8,500 dairy farmers in the northeast. The 
milk is marketed under all federal orders 
in the Northeast. 

We are indeed pleased to have the oppor- 
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tunity of expressing our views on the sub- 
ject of the support price for manufactur- 
ing milk, that is, milk which is used in the 
making of manufactured dairy products. Di- 
rectly or indirectly, that support price is the 
determining factor in setting the price of 
milk In all uses under current federal milk 
order provisions, 


THE LEVEL OF THE SUPPORT PRICE 


The authority for supporting the price of 
milk is contained in the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended. Under that Act the price 
of milk must be supported by the Govern- 
ment at a level of not more than 90 percent 
of parity, and, until March 31, 1975, at a 
level of not less than 80 percent of parity. 

Manufacturing grade milk is the only milk 
which has ever been supported under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
but the price paid for such milk in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin is the basis for the 
price of milk used for other purposes. The 
objective of the price-support program is 
achieved by Government purchases of man- 
ufactured products, such as, butter, cheese, 
and skim milk powder. 

At present, the support price is $6.57 per 
hundred pounds of manufacturing milk. 
This is equivalent to 80 percent of the parity 
price that was in effect on April 1, 1974, 

Under present economic conditions, the 
support price of $6.57 falls far short of giving 
dairy farmers a fair return for milk. Dairy 
farmers are hard pressed, and there is a 
critical need for immediate relief. Under 
current circumstances, we urge two changes 
in the support program. First, we propose 
that the support price for manufacturing 
milk be established at 90 percent of the 
parity equivalent price, generally referred 
to as the parity price. Second, we propose 
that the support price be computed and 
made effective for each month on the basis 
of data for the preceding month. 

Had these two changes been in effect this 
month, the support price for manufacturing 
milk would have been $7.84. Percentagewise, 
the increase above the currently established 
support price of $6.57 would be 19.3 percent. 
(The parity equivalent price for August 1974 
was $8.71 per hundredweight). Even at 80' 
percent of parity equivalent price, the cur- 
rent support price would be $6.97 for the 
month of August, or 40 cents above present 
levels. 

It should be emphasized that there is 
nothing in the law which requires that the 
support price be based on the parity equiva- 
lent price for April or for any other specific 
month. Nor does the law require that the 
support price be established only once in 
each twelve-month period. Indeed, changes 
in the support price during a so-called mar- 
keting year, which begins on April 1, have 
not been uncommon in the past. 

THE PRESSING NEED FOR RELIEF 


As has happened so often in the past, the 
dairy farmer is once again the victim of a 
cost-price squeeze. On the one hand, the 
price he receives for milk has fallen since 
last winter, while, on the other hand, the 
cost of the things he buys has gone up. Dis- 
gusted with this state of affairs, many dairy 
farmers have sold their herds and have gone 
out of business. Many more are leaving not 
by choice but rather by foreclosures, From 
January of 1969 to July of 1974, the number 
of farms shipping. to the five Northeast Fed- 
eral Order markets has declined by 12,843, a 
loss of 21.9 percent. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that milk 
production in 1974 may be one and one- 
half percent below 1973. Production in 1973, 
it is to be pointed out, was already 3.6 per- 
cent below 1972. 

Considering the prices received by farmers 
for manufacturing grade milk, it is to be 
noted that the price received in February 
1974 was $8.15 per hundredweight. Five 
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months later, however, that -is, July 1974, 
that price had dropped to $6.32—a difference 
of $1.82, a contra-seasonal price drop never 
experienced before in the industry, while all 
other major commodity prices are going up. 
This drop can be traced to the Government's 
heavy import of dairy products obviously 
designed to depress domestic dairy prices. In 
1973, the Federal Government increased the 
import quota for butter by 84 million 
pounds, cheese by 64 million pounds, and 
skim milk powder by 265 million pounds. 
Much of this product is still in warehouses 
and hovers over the dairy industry like a 
black cloud. 

When we look at the prices producers pay 
for the things they buy, the picture, if any- 
thing, is even more gloomy. For August 15, 
1974, the index of prices paid by farmers for 
production goods was up five percent from 
the preceding month. 

The cost of feed, a major cost item, had in- 
creased the most. This increase was occa- 
sioned by our Government's grain export pro- 
gram, which needs no further explanation 
as to its impact. The mid-August index had 
gone up 17 percent in a single month. The 
cost of building and fencing materials, metals 
and masonry products, and lumber was 29 
percent above a year earlier. 

Family living items also increased. The 
mid-August index was 2 percent above a 
month earlier, and 16 percent above August 
1973. 

RELATIONSHIP TO CLASSIFIED PRICES UNDER 

FEDERAL MILK ORDERS 


The member-producers of our Association 
and most other dairymen sell their milk in 
accordance with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Milk Orders issued under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended. The class prices provided for in 
these orders are based, subject to adjustment 
for specified differentials, on the average of 
prices paid for manufacturing milk at a num- 
ber of plants in the States of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. What producers receive, however, 
is a weighted average of class prices, adjusted 
for a number of factors. This is known as 
the uniform price. Thus, for example, the 
uniform price received by producers in the 
New York-New Jersey area in February 1974 
was $9.08 per hundredweight. By August, 
however, the uniform price had declined to 
$7.95—a drop of $1.13, or 12.5 percent. Simi- 
lar reductions occurred under the other 
orders of the Northeast, namely, the Con- 
necticut Milk Marketing Order, the Eastern 
Ohlo-Western Pennsylvania Order, Boston 
Regional Order and the Middle Atlantic 
Order, Unless there is substantial improve- 
ment in the Minnesota-Wisconsin Price, uni- 
form prices to producers in the Northeast 
will fall below last years’ level for the re- 
maining months of 1974. 

For producers so affected this decline re- 
sults in a crippling loss of income, It should 
be pointed out that producers in the North- 
east generally buy 80 percent of their feed. 
Some of them buy all of their feed. Falling 
prices for milk and rising prices for feed, has 
resulted in a milk feed price ratio of 1.10. 
USDA reports this to be the lowest August 
figure since 1947. In many areas, of recent 
date, 100 pounds of milk cannot: buy 100 
pounds of feed, 

The Northeast will not be able to hold out 
indefinitely. Cost of production is likely to 
exceed $10.00 per hundredweight this fall. 
Supplies of milk will drastically drop with- 
in the next year or sooner, unless immediate 
action is taken, The current hearing sched- 
uled for Chicago on October 8, 1974, de- 
signed to take evidence on establishing a floor 
price of $7.50, offers little relief to the kind 
of situation confronting dairymen, as well 
as to further increases in costs, In fact, many 
dairymen consider this hearing to be an 
insult. 
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CONCLUSION 


In my 27 years with this major dairy coop- 
erative of the Northeast, I have never ex- 
perienced dairymen so apprehensive, de- 
moralized and disturbed as to their plight, 
knowing that the conditions are not of their 
doing. They are ripe for a demonstration and 
a demand here in Washington. They want 
and deserve equal rights. They want parity 
with others. 100 percent of parity is their 
goal. They are not responsible for the im- 
ports of sub-standard dairy products that 
have caused milk prices to fall by as much 
as $1.82 since February of this year. They 
are not responsible for the grain exports 
which pushed dairy feed prices to unprec- 
edented levels. They are not responsible for 
the inflation this country is experiencing. 
They are the kind of people who are willing 
and anxious to work, but they must be justly 
rewarded, 

Like most other people, dairy farmers are 
suffering from the effect of inflation, but few 
people are getting it both ways, that is, from 
higher costs and from lower prices, Putting 
it bluntly, the dairymen are being milked on 
one end and shafted on the other end. 

Denying dairy farmers a just price increase 
would only lead to a scarcity of milk and 
dairy products. Accordingly, we hope this 
Committee will act to put the dairy industry 
back in a viable position. 


R.D. No, 1, OLD CHAUTAUQUA RD, 
Sinclairville, N.Y. 
Congressman JAMES F. HASTINGS, 
Federal Building, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HastTincs: I am a 
herdsman for an averaged sized farm in 
Western New York, But I fully appreciate the 
plight that our farmers are in. 

If we are to survive, our farmers have to. 
Our grain prices are so high and the milk 
prices to the farmers are so low that it is 
getting almost impossible to stay in busi- 
ness, Tell me, Mr. Hastings, if the farmer 
gets about 13¢ a quart for milk and the 
consumer pays 42¢ a quart for milk in the 
store, where does the other 39¢ go? 

Last year we had 1.2 billion pounds of 
excess milk and we imported 1.3 billion 
pounds from Europe. Why? If we have 
enough to support our own country, why 
are we importing from other countries? It 
cannot be the lack of quality in the milk, 
because we have the best quality dairy 
products anywhere. 

I realize you probably understand the 
farmers problems too. But can't you do 
something to urge the President into action? 

The farmers are helpless and haye to sit 
there watching everything they have worked 
for crumble around them. Nothing is worse 
to see, than the face of a farmer when he 
knows he’s just about through. What can 
the farmer do but slaughter his cattle and 
go out of business, 

Our farmers are the basis of our economy. 
If they fail, the nation fails. Please help 
them before it is too late. 

Very truly yours, 
DEBBIE JOHNSTON. 
R.D. No. 2, 
Gowanda, N.Y. 
Congressman JAmMEs F. HASTINGS, 
118 GHOB, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am very much concerned about 
the agricultural situation in our country, 
It would be a most ludicrous situation if 
industry were expected to pay more for its 
raw materials and yet ask less for the goods 
they produced. Yet this is the very situation 
that farmers face. Those especially feeling 
this dilemma are those farmers in dairy and 
beef who are paying more for equipment, 
fertilizer, seed, fence etc., almost three times 
as much in some instances, and are receiving 
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the same amount or far less for their prod- 
ucts than they did in the past. 

I think that it is ridiculous that there are 
thousands upon thousands of people starving 
in the world and yet we have farmers who 
are forced to kill livestock or give up farms 
because they cannot meet payments on in- 
terest. We could supply the world with food 
and yet our economic system is forcing 
people out of farming. Surely legislators 
must come to grips with this problem. Isn't 
it possible that we could buy excess produce 
from farmers and give it to those who exist 
below the poverty level, in our country, as 
well as in other countries. 

In the past, I have shown little interest in 
politics but I plan on becoming much more 
vigilant in the future with regard to the 
stand that representatives take or fail to 
initiate with regard to such crucial problems 
as those arising in agriculture. 

I think it is time that we forget many of 
the petty and trivial activities that politi- 
cians have been engaged in and begin to 
approach the essential problems which this 
country is beset with. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN GLOVACK, 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I have had the opportunity to 
review the amended version of the Safe 
Drinking Water Act, and I support it as 
a responsible compromise. The amended 
bill leans heavily on the work performed 
in this body, and this is as it should be, 
because the House-passed version of the 
Safe Drinking Water Act is the culmi- 
nation of over three years of hearings 
and compromise. House action on the 
proposal, particularly during Commit- 
tee deliberation, was punctuated with a 
number of serious objections to specific 
provisions; yet in each of those instances 


the very able gentleman from Florida 


(Mr. Rocers) displayed patience and 
dedication in seeking solutions. The end 
product, I believe, is fully sensitive to 
the needs and concerns of local and State 
administrators who are to participate in 
enforcement of the act. 

Although the measure passed in the 
other body shares the philosophy and 
general design of the House legislation, 
our bill, H.R. 13002, includes much great- 
er detail on the prerogatives of local and 
State officials. For instance, the House 
bill includes specific authority for State 
granted variances and exemptions from 
national drinking water standards. Those 
provisions are retained in the amended 
bill and even slightly liberalized through 
the addition of language which gives the 
States an extra 6 months to put na- 
tional health standards into effect. 

In addition, there is one aspect in 
which the amended bill appears to have 
enhanced the House version. By increas- 
ing the opportunity for public review of 
EPA standards and State enforcement 
programs, the amended measure prom- 
ises to draw upon the broadest possible 
public consensus prior to the establish- 
ment of mandatory standards. 

I should also note, Mr. Speaker, that 
after checking with administration of- 
ficials, I have no reason to believe that 
the administration attitude on this legis- 
lation has shifted. There are some hope- 
ful signs of moderation among a few of 
the officials who will make final recom- 
mendations to the President on the ad- 
visability of a veto, but it may be that 
such reactions are too little and too late. 
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I will continue to do whatever I can to 
impress upon the administration the ne- 
cessity for this legislation, and I remain 
quite optimistic that, once all the facts 
have been brought to the President’s at- 
tention, he will sign the bill. Our action 
today in strongly approving the amended 
measure could well contribute to that 
favorable result. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, over 6 
months ago I asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture to look into this stark fact: 
For the dairy farmer, the cost of 100 
pounds of feed exceeds the price he re- 
ceives for 100 pounds of milk. No busi- 
ness can continue to operate on that 
basis. 

A number of my colleagues in the 
Northeast, whose districts included 
dairy farming, found their farmers ex- 
periencing this same cost-price squeeze. 
We sought a hearing on the Milk Mar- 
keting Order No. 2. We sought the op- 
portunity for our farmers to at least 
present their facts on the economic 
plight that inflation, in all its ramifi- 
cations, was forcing them into. The in- 
flation was seen in all their materials— 
from the cost of oil to the cost of grain. 
That was coupled with a static value 
for their product. That combination 
was, and is, heading dairy farmers into 
bankruptcy. 

Bankruptcy because of mismanage- 
ment is one of the economic realities of 
our system. It is a difficult, though 
healthy, result of competitive forces. 

But, forced bankruptcy because of 
Government intransigency, is wrong and 
cannot be tolerated. Government in- 
volvement in our economy is not in- 
tended to cause bankruptcy and the at- 
titude displayed the past 6 months by 
the Secretary of Agriculture has failed 
to demonstrate he recognizes this. 

Accordingly, one part of this special 
order today is to focus atention on the 
dairy farmer’s problems as we seek 
Presidential intervention. The concern 
for the farmer’s economic plight ex- 
tends beyond him, for the obvious rea- 
son that milk is a life-staff commodity 
for our consumers. If the dairy industry 
in the Northeast is forced to economic 
collapse, the consumer will not have 
milk, or at the very least, will have to 
pay greatly increased prices for it. That 
result must be avoided. 

Finally, I feel strongly that the small 
family farm refiects an important part 
of American values that should be pre- 
served. Farming is an arduous business. 
It requires a degree of dedication which 
few in America possess. I feel strongly 
that the Federal Government should 
not be making that task more arduous, 
and certainly the Government should 
not be demanding a dedication that re- 
quires receiving less that a fair value for 
their work. 

What we seek with Presidential inter- 
vention, is nothing more than a fair 
shake for the dairy farmer. That, to me, 
would leave no doubt that the dairy 
farmer can compete and succeed in our 
economy; that the consumer will have 
needed milk available at a reasonable 
price; and that an important part.of our 
tradition will continue. These three 
goals can be achieved with the Presi- 
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dent’s intervention in the milk market- 
ing order for the Northeast. 

I am deeply disturbed that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has not seen fit to 
achieve these goals. His intransigency is 
unexplainable. Nonetheless, I hope the 
goals I have outlined will be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join our colleagues 
today in voicing concern over the dev- 
astating economic trends facing Amer- 
ica’s dairy farmer. Since coming to Con- 
gress in 1967, I have never seen the U.S. 
dairy industry in a worse financial state. 

It is true many sectors of the US. 
economy are similarly depressed. Infla- 
tion, consumer costs and interest rates 
all are high. Everyone feels the crunch. 
But dairy farmers, unlike most other 
businessmen, find it impossible to “pass 
on” their increased costs. They must 
“grin and bear it.” 

Unfortunately, when a farmer “gets 
laid off” it is usuaily a permanent prop- 
osition. To raise a milk producing cow 
from gestation to freshening takes 3 
years. The initial investment for even 
a small 150-acre family dairy farm can 
run to a quarter of a million dollars or 
more. Unlike those who own a hog or beef 
feeder operation, once dairymen leave 
the business and liquidate their assets, 
they are not about to jump back in when 
prices start going up. 

It has been said we can import our 
dairy needs because there always seems 
to be an abundant supply of butter and 
cheese available in the world market. 
These critics fail to remember that log- 
istically we simply cannot import fresh 
milk. And, I do not believe most parents 
want their children to do without milk. 
When it comes right down to it, milk 
ranks with a very few commodities which 
are indispensable, life-giving consumer 
items. 

In a short 3-month span this 
spring, the Minnesota-Wisconsin price 
series dropped almost $2 per hundred- 
weight. In the meantime, the dairyman’s 
costs went up; crop failures due to a wet 
spring, dry summer and early frost 
pushed corn and soybean prices even 
higher. The net result: 3,200 Wisconsin 
dairymen went out of business in 1973, 
that number could possibly be higher in 
1974 and the price of a one-half gallon 
of milk in a Washington grocery store 
is higher now than it was in the summer 
of 1973 when the dairy farmer was still 
making a liveable wage. 

What does this all mean? It means 
the domestic dairy markets have become 
unbelievably distorted in large part be- 
cause of former President Nixon’s un- 
warranted decision to allow large 
amounts of foreign dairy products to 
flood this country in a very short period 
of time. As a result, the existing price 
support system authorized by Congress 
is not functioning to the best advantage 
of either the American dairy farmer or 
the American consumer. 

Thus, before existing conditions de- 
teriorate even further, we all have a re- 
sponsibility to take decisive, affirmative 
action. I urge the USDA to carefully re- 
consider its decision not to raise the floor 
under class I milk prices to $7.50 per 
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hundredweight. I urge the President to 
intervene in this matter for the sake of 
all American consumers and, at the same 
time give careful consideration to an 
announcement that he would not in- 
crease dairy imports as Mr. Nixon did in 
late 1973 and early 1974. Finally, I ask 
my colleagues to give some hard thought 
to the seriousness of this situation and 
what we might do to resolve this dilemma 
legislatively if the administration does 
not respond satisfactorily. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to join with my colleagues today in 
this special order. We are here to discuss 
the dairy situation in this country, and it 
can only be described as dismal. 

Our problems certainly ca» be traced 
in part to the import policies of the Nixon 
administration. The Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Cooperatives estimates that the 
importation of 100 million pounds of 
cheese and 150 million pounds of nonfat 
milk in the firs: few months of this year 
alone cost Wisconsin dairy farmers $200 
million—to say nothing of the millions 
of pounds which are imported in 1973. 

But inflation has raised havoc as well. 
The cost-price squeeze facing farmers is 
almost unprecedented. The cost of every- 
thing is up, but the price of milk to the 
farmer remains down. Prices for milk 
declined about $2 per hundredweight 
from March to July of this year, and 
during the past few months, when we 
expect seasonal increases, the price of 
milk to farmers has increased only about 
50 cents. Since November 15 whole- 
sale cheese prices have dropped about 244 
cents per pound. In real terms that 
means farmers are getting about 25 cents 
less for every 100 pounds of milk they 
produce. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure my colleagues 
will describe at length the problems fac- 
ing the dairy industry. A number of peo- 
ple from Wisconsin, in my district and 
elsewhere, have written letters describing 
to me, in their own words, just how bad 
things are. They can do a better job of 
doing that than I, and I include their 
letters to be inserted in the Recorp at 
the end of my remarks. 

I include, as well, a recent article from 
the Chippewa Falls Herald-Telegraph to 
be inserted in the Rrcorp. In it, Mr. Gil- 
bert Rhode, president of the Wisconsin 
Farmers Union, describes the economic 
plight of dairy farmers in the Midwest, 
and in particular, outlines cost increases 
farmers in Wisconsin have experienced. 
In short, those increases are staggering. 

I realize that consumers find it hard to 
understand that. farmers are losing their 
shirts when food prices are so high. But 
look at USDA’s own statistics. Last 
month’s traditional “market basket of 
food” cost consumers $159 more than it 
did in October 1973. Of that increase, 
middlemen got $156 and farmers got $3. 
And, to look at things another way, the 
farmer’s share of what consumers paid 
for food in October of this year was 5.5 
percent less than it was in January. The 
middieman’s portion was up over 15 per- 
cent. 

In short, farmers are hardly the cause 
of the consumers’ present woes. But the 
loss of a great many dairy farmers could 
be the cause of future consumer unrest, 
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and it is to the future that we ought to 
be looking. Unfortunately, I do not think 
officials at the USDA are. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken to a num- 
ber of people at the USDA and frankly, 
I suspect they are confused by what is 
going on in the dairy industry. They are 
as surprised as I am dismayed at the 
downturn in the cheese market over the 
past few weeks, and the fact that cheese 
stocks are still up far higher than usual. 

We are, I think, in the same position 
we vere last spring—with cheese stocks 
high, not moving well in the marketplace 
and farmers in dire financial straits. 

At that time I said that an increase in 
price support level for milk to 90 percent 
of parity was needed. I think that is also 
true today. But I am not very sanguine 
about geting that increase from this ad- 
ministration. 

Why, the administration seems to feel, 
should they increase the support level 
when the CCC is now purchasing cheese 
and nonfat milk, and we have more milk 
than we need? 

Their answer to the dairy situation 
seems to be “wait it out.” Production of 
milk will go down they feel, as corn silage 
becomes less available and when the 
cost of feeding grain to cows becomes 
prohibitive. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think that is an 
answer at all, and there is an obvious 
reason why. Milk production may go 
down in a few months, and some farm- 
ers will undoubtedly call it quits because 
they can not afford to spend more to 
produce milk than they get for it. But 
if that happens, it will probably occur 
in the spring and those are the flush 
months for milk production. Stocks will 
go up, the price of milk will go down, 
and we will be in the same horrible mess 
we have been in for the past 8 or 9 
months. 

The factor which the USDA just is not 
taking into account, it seems to me, is 
the question of long-range supply. Are 
we creating a situation where we will 
force so many dairymen out of business 
that our long-term production capability 
will not be enough to meet our needs? 
Scholars at some of our leading universi- 
ties have said that we will not have ade- 
quate milk supplies by 1980. To be sure, 
in light of what has happened in agri- 
culture in the past few years, it may be 
hard to accept any estimates of what 
will happen 6 years hence. But are not 
we foolish if we do not play it safe, keep 
our farmers on the farm, and make sure 
now that our actions do not let our own 
domestic dairy industry go down the 
drain? I think the answer obviously is 
yes. That is, in fact, the whole basis of 
our domestic price support program—a 
program which is supposed to guarantee 
to farmers a price for milk that assures 
us adequate supplies of milk and dairy 
products now and in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, something else is bother- 
ing me right now. Milk production 
worldwide is on the upswing. What that 
means is that foreign producers are go- 
ing to be looking for export markets. Are 
American dairy farmers again going to 
be the fall guys for dairy producers else- 
where? I certainly hope not. 

Even Agriculture Secretary Butz ad- 
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mits. that previous imports, which 
largely came into the country in the 
spring, severely hurt the domestic dairy 
industry. We cannot allow that to hap- 
pen again. 

Those of us speaking today are not 
asking special favors for the dairy indus- 
try. We are asking for policies which will 
allow it to stay alive, and which will as- 
sure our own consumers adequate domes- 
tic supplies of milk in the future. We are 
asking for no extra-quota imports, 
which again loom ominously over our 
heads, and for an increase in the price 
support level for milk—now. 

The letters and article follow: 

THORP, Wis., 
November 18, 1974. 
Representative Davin OBĖY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Oser: We own and operate a 
family dairy farm in southwestern Taylor 
county. We started in April of this year, just 
in time to be hit by skyrocketing feed prices, 
inflation, and drastically depressed milk and 
beef prices, 

We are urging you to support any action 
which would limit or stop dairy imports 
and to control corn and other grain exports. 
Food is America’s ‘biggest weapon against 
inflation. Farmers are being encouraged 
to produce more, but the cost-price squeeze 
is depressing production. These dairy im- 
ports are ruining a once healthy segment 
of our economy. 

We have applauded your efforts for more 
sensible action and will continue to do so, 

Respectfully, 
RICHARD W. HUGHES, 
Nancy D, HUGHES, 


COUNTY OF GRANT, 
Lancaster, Wis. 

Dear Mr. Over: This is a letter on behalf 
of our Grant County dairymen in support 
of an increased government support price for 
milk, 

If 1973 and 1974 have been any prelude, 
dairymen could be in for a real challenge in 
1975. For dairymen, 1973 proved to be the 
year of the protein crisis; while, 1974 is prov- 
ing to be the year of the TDN crisis. Friday, 
October 25th 551 calves were assembled to 
be slaughtered at Dubuque, Iowa as a pro- 
test to prices. Local newspapers have been 
carrying many articles like the attached 
article, 

As you know, presently the government 
support price of milk is $6.57 per hundred 
which is 74 percent of parity. And presently 
in the market place the following prices per 
hundred prevail: Class 1—$7.65; Class 2— 
$6.69 and Blend—+$7.16. As you perhaps know, 
the government support prices of milk per 
hundred in certain foreign countries is as 
follows: Canada—$9,41 and European Com- 
mon Market Countries $7.07. 

As you know, the thing that will happen 
to government support prices in the U.S.A. 
is, that if our government takes no action, 
prices on April 1, 1975 will revert back to 75 
to 90 percent of parity, At present prices, 
75 percent of parity on April 1, 1975 would 
be $6.66 per hundred and 90 percent of parity 
on April 1, 1975 would be $7.99 per hundred, 
Based on present prices, if the government 
support prices of milk on April 1, 1975 would 
be $7.99 per hundred or 90 percent of parity, 
the following market place prices per hun- 
dred would prevail; Class 1—$9.16; Class 2— 
$7.90 and Blend—$8.50. 

Regarding milk production costs—no two 
farms have the same identical costs. How- 
ever, the milk production costs per hundred 
on Wisconsin Electronic Farm Records Re- 
search Farms for 1973 were $7.86. Estimated 
costs for 1974 are $8.61 per hundred. As you 
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remember in the second World War agricul- 
tural production was greatly stimulated by 
incentive payments for increased production. 
Perhaps, if at the present time as a country 
we really want increased agricultural pro- 
duction, the way to get it is through price. 

Presently Grant County is the ninth 
ranking county in the United States in milk 
cow numbers and value of production. How- 
ever our dairymen are challenged to keep the 
county in the top ten, Farmers, as a group, 
like to see crops grow. They like to see ani- 
mals do well, but unless they can make some 
money doing it it’s very difficult to accom- 
plish. If our dairy farms continually disperse 
their herds, we could become dependent 
upon foreign countries for dairy products 
just as we are for petroleum, It is hoped you 
will do all you can in support of an increased 
government support price for milk, 

Sincerely, 
Ricwarp J. MARKUS, 
Chairman, Grant County Board, 
Dan KEENEY, 
Chairman, Agriculture & Extension. 
WISCONSIN WOMEN FOR AGRICULTURE, 
October 16, 1974. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OBEY: I would like to 
thank you for the work and help you give 
the Wisconsin farmer. I also appreciate your 
letters to our organization even tho we are 
not in your district. 

In regard to your letter November 14, 1974 
on the USDA’s decision not to raise the floor 
price on milk. We are absolutely at @ loss as 
to what to do now. Could you give us some 
idea as to what you think we as an organiza- 
tion and dairy farmers as individuals could 
do to help you and mostly ourselves, I am a 
dairy farmer and I know that we are losing 
$50.00 a day with 300 head of registered Hol- 
steins, and at the moment I'm sure we cannot 
stay in business much longer as is the opinion 
of most of the women in our country, 

If there is something you think might help 
please let me know. 

Thank you, 
NANCY SMIDLE. 
TOMAHAWK, WIS., 
November 15, 1974, 
U.S. Congressman Davin OBEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. OBEY; I'm writing about the 
desperate situation we farmers are in. The 
grain farmers are doing O.K. at least those 
that didn’t have a crop failure. I'm a small 
farmer with.a few milk cows. I cut down on 
milk in favor of some beef stock. I'm depend- 
ing on them for my living through the win- 
ter. I have a lot of money and work stuck 
into six I should sell now. It cost about 
$150.00 to raise a calf to about nine months 
at the age when they can consume more 
grass and hay. I've got three years of feed and 
work invested in them hoping for a decent 
price. 

Last night I called the shipper who ships to 
Stratford and Marion and he said the top on 
fat steers and heifers was 18c per pound and 
15¢ on slaughter or utility cows. Last year 
in August steers were 50c and later in the 
fall around 40c. I wouldn't sell those prime 
beef animals for 18c per pound and am tak- 
ing a chance on keeping them hoping the 
price to go up to the mid thirtys. At 35c I 
would still lose $150.00 per head over last 
year but at 18c it would even pay for half of 
the feed say nothing of all the work of feed- 
ing and cleaning manure also housing them 
over the long winter. 

What gripes me the most is the meat retail 
prices haven't dropped any or very little. 
Round steak is still $1.29 & $1.39 per lb, 
There has to be some manipulation and fix- 
ing of prices to allow such a wide spread of 
prices between the farmers price and the 
consumers price. 
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Also milk prices are much too low and I 
can't afford grain —the cheapest dairy ra- 
tion is $170.00 per ton. Baler twine is 
up from $7.00 to $38.00 per bale. Everything 
else the farmer buys has gone way up but 
beef has dropped to 1950 levels. 

If this situation keeps up much longer 
there is no future for agriculture. To show 
you what faith the farmers have in the fu- 
ture, registered calves brought only $15.00 
at a recent auction. A neighbor told me his 
son bought 2 calves. He spent $135 a piece 
on feed and at present prices the calves 
would be worth less than $75.00 a piece. He 
would lose not only at least $60.00 per animal 
but all his work would be for nothing. 

If Washington doesn’t act soon there is go- 
ing to be one hell of a food shortage in the 
country. Farmers can’t keep operating any 
longer at huge losses. It seems Ford and the 
rest of the Federal Government don’t give a 
damn what is going on in agriculture. They 
don't give a damn about all the price goug- 
ing that’s going on in sugar, oll and most 
of all meat. I wrote Senator Nelson a letter 
calling his attention to the farmers’ plight 
but never received an answer. I guess he just 
don’t care as long as he lives well. All you 
get from Washington, D.C. is talk and no ac- 
tion, I think they are more concerned about 
another salary raise than the gut issues back 
home, I sure hope some action can be taken 
soon to bolster up the beef price. I blame 
heavy imports for most of our troubles and 
there has to be price fixing along the line. It 
seems nothing is ever done about price goug- 
ing and fixing anymore. It's helping to ruin 
our economy. The farmers are the backbone 
of the Nation, but their back is being broken. 
The farmers are also the best consumers, 
but that is being lost. 

Yours truly, 
Rocer HLT. 


[From the Chippewa Falls Herald-Telegram] 


FARMERS UNION LeapeR WARNS: “FAMILY 
Farmer (IN BARN AT 5 AM.) CAN'T WAIT 
FOR Conoress To Move” 


Wasuincton, D,C.—"Dairy farmers are ac- 
customed to tightening their belts over the 
long haul, but should not be expected to 
make the kind of sacrifices and adjust- 
ments imposed by the sharp drop in milk 
prices and escalating farm costs this past 
summer,” a Wisconsin farm leader said here 
today. 

Gilbert C. Rohde, president of both the 
Wisconsin Farmers Union and the Farmers 
Union Milk Marketing Cooperative, told a 
Senate subcommittee holding hearings on 
the dairy situation, that the current cost- 
price squeeze, unlike previous ones, struck 
dairymen with “severe suddenness.” 

Farmers Union, Rohde said, supports leg- 
islation introduced by Sen. Gaylord Nelson 
(D-Wis.,) calling for dairy price supports at 
100 percent of parity for manufacturing 
milk. “The Farmers Union has always in- 
sisted that farmers must have parity prices 
for thelr products and we plan to fight for 
passage of Senator Nelson’s bill.” 

However, he urged that Agriculture Secre- 
tary Earl Butz take immediate administra- 
tive action to raise dairy supports to 90 per- 
cent of parity as he is permitted by law. 

“The family farmer who is out in the barn 
at 5 a.m. every morning cannot wait for the 
wheels of Congress to turn in their slow, 
deliberate fashion,” Rohde said. “He needs 
aid now, not tomorrow, and present law re- 
quires that he gets some—in the form of 90 
percent of parity dairy price supports.” 

Rohde charged that Secretary Butz" recent 
proposal to increase the minimum price level 
for fiuid milk is inadequate and constitutes 
a threat to Midwest dairy farmers. 

“In the Upper Midwest where milk prices 
are now the lowest in the nation Grade A 
dairymen will get a high price on only a 
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third of their milk and producers of manu- 
facturing milk will get no increase at all.” 

To describe the economic plight of dairy 
farmers in Wisconsin, Rohde selected as an 
example a Vernon county Grade B milk 
producer, milking 40 cows, who reported the 
following increases in the cost of production 
items on his farm: 


Prices 


August 
1973 


August Percent of 


Item 1974 increase 


Gasoline (per gallon) 

Diesel fuel (per gallon). 

err fertilizer (per 
‘on 


$0. 326 
-20 


$0. 485 49 
-36 80 


Baler twine (per bale; 

Milk filter pads (per : 

Washing compound for milk- 
ing equipment (per con- 


PPS 


posts (each)....._... 
Nene vire (pot bl) 
ai f hee 
Loaner (por nae 
Farm machinery (on 


Š gnp 
82333 8 


“How, I ask you, do you tighten your belt 
to overcome such staggering increases in 
farm expenses?” Rohde asked. 

The 130-acre dairy farmer, Rohde said, was 
paid $6.45 per hundredweight for his milk 
in August—more than $2.00 per hundred- 
weight under the current average cost of 
milk production as computed by University 
of Wisconsin farm management specialists. 


Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the latest decision by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to deny dairy 
farmers an increase in the support price 
of milk, creates an untenable situation 
for the thousands of dairy farmers across 
the country. 

The importance of maintaining an 
adequate supply of dairy products is crit- 
ical. The need to provide our dairy farm- 
ers with some sort of relief is imperative. 
The severe income squeeze, created by 
ever increasing feed and production costs 
has caused a great number of farmers to 
go out of business. Between February 
and June of this year, the prices of milk 
received by dairy farmers in the New 
York State area dropped 16.2 percent, 
while their milk production increased 
3.8 percent. The milk feed ratio, consid- 
ered the prime measuring stick when 
comparing cost to produce with price re- 
ceived, has dropped from 1.44 in 1973 to 
1.10 in 1974. More than 50 percent of 
production cost is for feed. The cost of 
soybean meal, the principal source of pro- 
tein for livestock, has skyrocketed over 
300 percent this year alone. 

The Federal Government has aggra- 
vated this situation by increasing the im- 
port quota for butter by 84 million 
pounds, cheese by 64 million pounds, and 
milk powder by 265 million pounds. With 
the support price of milk at 80 percent of 
parity, the minimum under law, it is no 
wonder that our farmers are in such a 
bind. 

My previous attempts to get the ad- 
ministration and the Department of Ag- 
riculture to take positive steps to allevi- 
ate our dairy farmers’ plight have ended 
in frustration and failure. 

Earlier this year when former Presi- 
dent Nixon stated that the American 
farmer “has never had it so good,” I is- 
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sued a written protest and an open in- 
vitation to Secretary Butz to visit the Up- 
state New York area and talk with the 
farmers themselves, My invitation was 
not accepted. 

The October 8 national hearing in Illi- 
nois to review class I milk prices ended 
with a denial by the Department of Agri- 
culture to increase the price support level 
to 90 percent of parity. 

This failure on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is going to cost us 
dearly and I am convinced that this de- 
nial of an upward price adjustment will 
only cause more and more dairy farm- 
ers to go out of business. 

I cannot for the life of me understand 
the Department’s refusal to do anything 
to assist our farmers. The Federal Gov- 
ernment in the past has extended their 
assistance during times of natural dis- 
aster. Yet, that same Government re- 
fuses to lend a hand during an economic 
crisis, which in my opinion, was largely 
due to the administration’s approval of 
massive exportation of U.S. grain and 
the importation of huge quantities of 
foreign dairy products. 

It is encouraging to me to see the 
House Agriculture Committee taking 
steps to deal with this crisis. Last week 
the Subcommittee on Dairy and Poultry 
concluded hearings on two bills, H.R. 
16249, to support the price of milk at 90 
percent.of parity and H.R. 17106, to 
establish a temporary program whereby 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall obtain 
feed for dairy cattle and sell this feed to 
dairymen at a reduced rate, when parity 
of milk prices falls below a specified level. 
I support and commend the committee’s 
efforts. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that we cannot 
afford to see any more dairy farms go out 
of business, because the Federal Govern- 
ment refuses to act on their behalf. The 
dairy farmer is asking that we give him 
a fair chance to compete. We owe him 
that opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, there is little I can say 
that will better describe the frustration 
and anger that the dairy farmers in my 
district feel than their own words. I, 
therefore, insert two letters I received 
from my dairy farmers in the 31st Dis- 
trict in the Recorp. I urge my colleagues 
to read them. These letters serve to em- 
phasize the urgent need for Congress and 
the administration to do everything pos- 
sible to bring some relief to the thou- 
sands of dairy farmers across the coun- 
try quickly. 

The letters follow: 

Sr. JOHNSVILLE, N.Y. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MITCHELL: What are 
we farmers going to have to do to insure 
us with a fair return for our product? Our 
product, I’m speaking of milk and beef. 

Perhaps you listened to President Ford's 
speech he delivered at the convention of the 
Future Farmers of America held in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Many farmers, I’m sure in- 
eluding myself were tuned in and by the end 
of his address, we were left in a dilemma. 
President Ford spoke of the number one 
enemy, inflation and how to combat it, but 
nowhere in his speech did we farmers wit- 
ness relief for the American farmers. He 
emphasized the fact that every farmer will 
have all the fertilizer and fuel he needs for 
the next year’s planting in order to plant 
to full capacity in order to bring those food 
prices down. What a fallacy! Doesn't he real- 
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ize that no matter how much fuel and fer- 
tilizer is available, that because of the es- 
calating prices, most farmers will be unable 
to afford it. 

Last year fertilizer sold for $80 per ton, 
this year it was $150 a ton and next year it 
is predicted to rise to $200 plus per ton. How 
can we afford it when we only get peanuts 
for our milk and beef? The same holds true 
for the fuel situation. With escalating oper- 
ating expenses, the farmer has to make some 
cuts somewhere along the line, therefore 
less. acreage will be put into crops. Barrels 
upon barrels of gasoline could be available, 
but with no cash to buy it, what good is it? 

Furthermore, doesn’t the President realize 
that if there is an overproduction of crops, 
the price will not only come down for the 
consumer, but we the producer, the farmer, 
will be hit the hardest, the prices we'll re- 
ceive will drop into an endless pit. There 
will be such an over supply on the market 
that even though our prices will go down, 
our operating expenses will go up and up, 
Where will that leave us, “a little bit older 
and deeper in debt.” 

I believe President Ford and the govern- 
ment are doing.very little for the farmer 
despite those anti-inflation suggestions. I 
felt very little was said to encourage the 
group that he was speaking to. Instead, his 
address was geared for the city consumer! 

Enough has been said about the speech and 
the erroneous suggestions even though I agree 
with President Ford otherwise. Now to the 
basic question, what are we farmers going 
to do? 

Two years ago we received $6.90 for our 
milk, a year ago we received $8.84 and now 
this year we only get $7.95 for each 100 
pounds of milk. How can a farmer make ends 
meet when we get less for our milk now 
whereas every other cost has risen tremen- 
dously! 

Another example of poor returns on our 
investment: a year ago a cull dairy cow sold 
for beef netted us 40¢ a pound compared to 
$1.00 a pound the consumer paid in the store. 
This year now, we are paid only 20¢ per 
pound and that’s if we are lucky, but still 
the price of meat, beef, veal, remains the 
same in the store. 

One can sympathize and understand why 
the cattlemen are destroying calves instead of 
shipping them to market! The most recent 
episode was the slaughter of 650 calves in 
Wisconsin by distraught NFO members as 
seen this morning on the Today Show news. 

What can be done? Must we all strike as 
they do in the factories and destroy all the 
saleable products? Are all farmers doomed? 
Is the American system of government going 
to turn their backs on us because of our 
country going to cease to exist? Is the farm 
community going to dwindle to the point 
were we must live on artificial food products 
and those tons of inferlor imports? Does 
America want to totally depend on others to 
survive or are we to become another India, a 
country plagued with starvation and beggars? 

Something should be done now to keep 
what few farmers this country has! A system 
whereby the farmer not only can survive but 
make a reasonable profit as well as anyone 
else. 

I had thought of drafting a letter similar to 
this for President Ford, but with the thou- 
sands of letters he receives, it is unlikely mine 
would get much recognition. Therefore, I feel 
by addressing this letter to you, you as our 
representative can express our plea to the 
President and to Congress. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD L. Gray. 


RICHFIELD, N.Y., July 24, 1974. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MITCHELL: Not in- 
cluded on your questionnaire but I feel is 
very important to me as well as the good of 
the country and that is the problem Ameri- 
can farmers are having in Just about all parts 
of the country. 
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All business around the farmer is on & 
competitive basis, and as their costs go up 
they merely pass this cost along. This in- 
creases the farmer’s costs, but he can’t sit 
down and say OK. Our costs have gone up 
x number of dollars so we’ll just pass it along 
and let the next guy worry about it. It all 
stops at the Farm. 

We are urged by County agents, USDA etc., 
etc., to become more efficient. So the farmer 
cuts here, there, everywhere until he becomes 
like a hamster on a wheel going faster and 
faster getting nowhere fast. That doesn’t 
work so he becomes larger in an effort to 
survive but about all this has accomplished is 
an 18 hour day instead of 12 and further in 
debt. 

As I see it and everyone who becomes 
aware of the issue will agree that the pricing 
system that the farmer is under is outdated. 
It must be reconstructed under a cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit as other 
industries are. This is the solution if the 
familly farm and a free America are to survive. 

Consumers will probably wonder, and with 
good reason, what this will do to the price 
of food. It will probably raise prices some. 
However if agriculture continues to fall in 
the hands of conglomerates and the family 
farms go out of business the cost, quantity 
and quality will be unbelievable. 

There is no way that conglomerates can 
produce the amount and quality of food 
needed, at a price that can be afforded by 
anyone. 

As representative, you are aware of the 
grave situation. I don’t have the exact figure 
of the number of farms going out of business 
every week, but the number is astounding. 
This alone should be enough to see the need 
for. immediate action. 

Steps such as were just taken to loan 
money to bankrupt beef farmers is not the 
solution, that merely prolongs the agony of 
defeat, and makes just that much bigger of 
& loss in the end. 

With the cost to produce his commodity 
labor, fuel, etc., skyrocketing and the price 
of some commodities such as milk going 
down, how long can he remain in business no 
matter how efficient he becomes? 

I would greatly appreciate if you could in- 
form me as to what your feelings are and 
what if anything is being done in Washington 
at this time. 

Sincerely, 
Net. D. STETSON. 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the recommended decision by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on November 13 
not to raise the basic formula price for 
computing fluid milk prices paid to 
farmers under Federal milk marketing 
orders confuses my sense of logic. 

From every report I had of the Rose- 
mont, Ill, hearings there seemed no 
doubt this Nation’s dairy farmers are in 
one of the worst and most prolonged 
cost-price squeezes in history, yet USDA 
concludes: 

An increase in the level of the class I 
price ... would not be in the best long-run 
interest of dairy farmers. 


Despite the alleged logic of the De- 
partment’s decision, the cost-price 
squeeze has been intensified and most 
of that intensification has been the re- 
sult of actions by this administration. 

First, and perhaps foremost, the deci- 
sion for the past 2 marketing years to 
support farm milk prices only at the 
minimum level required by law has not 
taken into consideration, to the slightest 
degree, the ever-increasing costs which 
dairy farmers have been forced to bear. 

Second, while holding milk prices at 
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intolerably low levels, the Department of 
Agriculture, aided and abetted by the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, has used over- 
quota import authorizations to crush 
the dairy market by deciding to import 
25 million pounds of nonfat dry milk on 
December 30, 1972; 64 million pounds 
of cheese on April 25, 1973; 60 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk on May 10, 
1973; 80 million pounds of nonfat dry 
milk on July 18, 1973; 100 million pounds 
of nonfat dry milk on August 28, 1973; 
56 million pounds of butter and 22.6 mil- 
lion pounds of butteroil on October 31, 
1973; 100 million pounds of cheese on 
January 2, 1974; and 150 million pounds 
of nonfat dry milk on March 4, 1974. 

Every pound was driving another nail 
into the economic coffin of the American 
dairy farmer. 

On top of this situation have come the 
decisions to export a great bulk of the 
Nation’s feed grain supply, poor plant- 
ing conditions this spring, widespread 
drought, and, more recently, unseason- 
ably early frosts and snows over much of 
the Nation. 

The Department judges accurately that 
milk production has been on the in- 
crease for the past 3 months—but only 
after a decline for 19 consecutive months, 
apparently unnoticed by the Department 
of Agriculture’s decisionmakers. Why 
the increase? The beef glut has forced 
down the price of beef and dairy farmers 
have been forced to milk rather than 
slaughter cows which are marginal 
producers. 

Candidly, I feel the Department’s 
analysts do not understand the data 
they have at their fingertips. A case in 
point, one measure of the price of milk 
in relation to the cost of feed is the milk/ 
feed price ratio. 

For example, if a dairyman is paying 
$5 for 100 pounds of dairy feed and re- 
ceiving 10 for 100 pounds of milk, the 
milk/feed price ratio is said to be 2.0 
Generally, a milk/feed price ratio of 1.60 
to 1.75 is associated with a stable milk 
production situation. Whenever it falls 
substantially below that level for an ex- 
tended time period, milk production be- 
comes uneconomical and the capacity to 
produce milk decreases. 

For the past 22 months the milk/feed 
price ratio has been well below what is 
considered to be necessary for a stable, 
viable dairy industry. In August 1974, 
the ratio was 1.10, the lowest August level 
since 1947. During October this ratio has 
recovered only slightly to 1.17. The De- 
partment seems to have absolutely no 
real understanding of what that means. 

What has kept the dairyman in busi- 
ness? Higher levels of unemployment and 
low cattle prices—unattractive alterna- 
tives designed to warm neither the hearts 
of the dairyman nor, for that matter, 
the consumer who is going to be quite 
disillusioned when she finds the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could have taken 
action which would have insured her a 
supply of fresh milk and kept down the 
high prices which are inevitable if this 
decision is not overturned. 

The October hearing was limi::d to 
testimony to establish a floor on the basic 
formula price of not more than $7.50 per 
hundredweight through March 31, 1975. 
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Evidence to justify this minimum level 
was overwhelming. The Department was 
told by witness after witness, that with 
ever-increasing costs, especially for feed, 
soaring interest rates and the tight 
money market, this Nation’s dairy 
farmers are facing bankruptcy. It was 
told others are cutting back or quitting 
entirely. My files are full of letters from 
dairymen who are in the process of 
liquidating their herds. 

What does the Department want? Does 
it want a nation with both its dairymen 
and its consumers on their economic 
knees, dependent upon foreign sources 
for one of the Nation’s most critical 
foods—pure, wholesome, fresh milk? 

I fervently hope not, and strongly ask 
that the Department reconsider its non- 
action of November 13 and raise the floor 
price of class I milk. The need is critical 
and immediate. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. McEwen) for 
yielding and for arranging this special 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the troubled 
dairy industry in my congressional dis- 
trict, I am pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to join with my colleagues in pro- 
testing the USDA’s proposed order of 
November 13, 1974, denying an increase 
in the floor price of fluid milk. 

The testimony at the public hearings 
held in Rosemont, Nl., on October 8-10, 
fully justifies the need for a higher level 
of support in order to prevent long-run 
domestic shortages of dairy products, My 
recent meetings with New York State’s 
dairy farmers and with officials of the 
dairy cooperatives serving our region, 
along with congressional hearings, con- 
firm that an increase in milk prices to 
dairy farmers is essential. 

Dairy farming in my own area of 
Orange County consisted of 663 dairy 
farms in 1968. The costs of production, 
exacerbated by a prolonged period of in- 
filiation, greatly exceeding the returns, 
has now pared this figure down to 303 
dairy farms—a 57 percent decrease. We 
cannot, in true consciousness, stand idly 
by and bear witness to the genocide of an 
American institution, the family dairy 
farm. 

Current law provides for establishing 
minimum Federal order prices to assure 
production of an adequate supply of milk 
both now and in the future, taking into 
consideration the price and availability 
of feed and other economic conditions. 

Milk prices to the farmer are now 
above mid-summer levels, but they are 
below last year’s prices and substantially 
below prices received last spring. Con- 
currently, production costs, whether for 
feed, equipment, labor, taxes or interest 
have risen substantially in the last 12 
months. The fact remains that even with 
the minor seasonal price advance since 
July, it is much too small to compensate 
for the costs of milk production which 
continues to rise. The price level has also 
been hampered due to USDA's action 
authorizing unneeded imports further 
plaguing our dairy product market with 
heavy inventories. 

While time does not permit me to cite 
portions of the many letters I have re- 
ceived from anguished dairymen in my 
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congressional district, the following is a 
typical expression of concern from a farm 
fafnily in Otisville—Orange County— 
N.Y.: 

We are dairy farmers who will soon be 
forced out of business dueto increasing pro- 
duction costs. We recently received $3,176 for 
our milk for 31 days. However, we incurred 
the following bills for that month: Grain, 
$1,700; three loads of bird grain @ $143 a 
load; fuel $300; electricity $200; $85 per 
week for a hired man. We don’t know how we 
can continue our business at this rate, be- 
cause it’s getting so that we cannot afford 
the basic necessities for our family to live on. 


This complaint has been repeated a 
thousandfold throughout dairy farm re- 
gions in our Nation. Accordingly, I urge 
my colleagues to join with us in pro- 
claiming to the President and to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture our strong disap- 
proval of the recommended decision not 
to floor the price of class I milk at $7.50 
per. hundredweight. The action of the 
USDA does not make sense. It will only 
result in the liquidation of more dairy 
farms, increased shortages and escalat- 
ing inflationary prices to the consumer. 

Thank you. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to revise and extend 
their remarks, and include extraneous 
matter, on the subject of my special 
order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Owens). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASES IN MEMBERS’ OFFICE 
ALLOWANCES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maine (Mr. COHEN) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
Introducing legislation to repeal the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 457 of the 
92d Congress—as enacted into law by 
Public Law 92-184—which provide the 
House Administration Committee with 
the authority to raise expense allowances 
of Members without approval by the full 
House. 

The past year has been a traumatic 
one for our Nation. Public trust in our 
Government has been severely tested by 
the Watergate cover-up, the energy 
crisis, and the present economic situa- 
tion. Members of this body, myself in- 
cluded, have repeatedly called for more 
open, accountable, and responsible Gov- 
ernment. We have strongly supported 
legislation such as the Budget Control 
and Impoundment Act to provide Con- 
gress with the means of reasserting its 
proper authority over the fiscal priorities 
and policies of the Nation. 

As we all know, however, merely pro- 
viding a better means of handling our 
responsibilities is not enough; we must 
also have the will to shoulder these bur- 
dens, and, just as importantly we must 
show the American people that we have 
the will. As Members of Congress today, 
we hold far more than a public office; 
we hold a public trust, a trust which to- 
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day is particularly fragile and vulner- 
able. 


The American people today are looking 
to their elected officials for true and 
open leadership. They have a right to 
be disappointed when they find it lack- 
ing in matters such as the recently pub- 
licized increases in Members’ allowances 
for office equipment, stationery, and 
other expenses. Most of my colleagues are 
aware of the reports appearing in the 
news media during the fall recess that— 

Congress has raised the expense allowance 
of all its members suing the past year by 
more than $10,000 ... Under House rules 

. + expense account “increases are granted 
by the Administration Committee and do not 
involve a floor vote. 


After listening hopefully to Congress 
promises of controlling the budget and 
cutting Federal spending, the public has 
discovered that the House has been in- 
creasing its own budget with no more 
debate or notification than a printed 
notice in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I believe that in these inflationary 
times, there is no excuse for increases 
which are essentially granted in secret 
and without full discussion and justifi- 
cation. If we are going to increase our 
spending then we should openly accept 
the responsibility involved and let the 
public know why it is necessary. 

In my opinion, it is crucial for the 
Members of this House to do all they can 
to reestablish public trust. I am, there- 
fore, introducing a bill to repeal the au- 
thority granted the House Administra- 
tion Committee by the 92d Congress to 
unilaterally increase Members’ allow- 
ances and to return the decisionmaking 
responsibility in this area to the full 
House membership where it belongs. If 
increases are needed in order for us to 
continue to properly represent and as- 
sist our constituents then let us deter- 
mine that through the normal process 
of debate and decide it by an open vote. I 
strongly urge my colleagues to support 
this legislation and hope it will receive 
prompt and favorable action. 

The legislation follows: 

HR. 17546 
A bill to repeal the provisions of H. Res, 457 
of the Ninety-second Congress as enacted 
into law by the Supplemental Appropri- 
ations Act, 1972 (relating to allowances of 

Members, officers, and committees of the 

House of Representatives) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
provisions of H. Res. 457 of the Ninety-sec- 
ond Congress as enacted into law by the Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Act, 1972 (Public 
Law 92-184; in chapter IV under the center 
heading “House of Representatives” and 
under the caption “Administrative Provi- 
sions” at 85 Stat. 636), are repealed. 


REMARKS. ACCOMPANYING INTRO- 
DUCTION OF INTERROGATORIES 
UNDER PRIVILEGED RESOLU- 
TION, HOUSE RESOLUTION 1473, 
TO THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION BY THE HONORABLE AN- 
DREW J. HINSHAW, OF CALIFOR- 
NIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from California (Mr. HinsHaw) 
is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Ford has characterized inflation as 
“Public Enemy No. 1” and about that 
conclusion there is no disagreement. 
There is also no controversy over the 
proposition that increasing our ability 
to preduce without an undue increase in 
the supply of money is the answer to 
our most devastating national prob- 
lem—that of inflation. In this context, 
real productivity is, therefore, a pana- 
cea; the problem is just how to accom- 
plish an increase in real productivity. 

It is clear that at the threshold of the 
cycle of productivity is the innovative 
nature of our human resources. The cycle 
continues with she application of labor 
and other human skills to the efficient use 
of more tangible resources. We must en- 
courage innovation, develop and analyze 
its potential and then transfer its bene- 
fit into the economic mainstream. The 
rewards to society resulting from the 
successful, efficient transfer of tech- 
nological and other innovations into the 
economic mainstream are overwhelming, 
and are the backbone of the great growth 
in my own Orange County. Real produc- 
tivity can crush inflation. It can attack 
the arithmetic increase in the inflation- 
ary cycle with a geometric zeal, provid- 
ing benefits of incalculable proportion— 
new jobs, increased tax revenues and, 
consequently, an improved standard of 
living. The dynamics of these benefits 
border on the extreme when the human 
resources used in the productivity proc- 
€ss are drawn from those segments of our 
population which presently drain our 
productive efforts—the welfare con- 
stituency, the unemployed, the under- 
utilized. 

The vehicle which has always been our 
economic savior and the basis for our 
unprecedented economic place in history 
has been and will continue to be found 
in the private sector—private business 
enterprise. Accordingly, to nurture, pro- 
tect, preserve, and promote the princi- 
ples that encourage the birth, develop- 
ment, and growth to maturity of private 
business enterprise is the key to increas- 
ing our national productivity. 

The controversies that develop over 
the need for Government to restrict un- 
bridled economic growth in the private 
sector to avoid its attendant abuses can 
relate only to the degree of restriction 
and public control; but, as to the need 
for Government activity to promote com- 
petition and free market entry there can 
be no controversy. The single most im- 
portant short, intermediate, and long- 
run solution to the problems created by 
our “Public Enemy No. 1” is the promo- 
tion of a healthy, viable private busi- 
ness community. This principle is par- 
ticularly applicable to the small busi- 
ness community, where the rewards to 
society have unique social and economic 
ramifications. 

Small business is productive; it must 
be productive to exist and it becomes 
more productive when it grows. There is 
no business in the Nation today that 
did not have its genesis as a small con- 
cern. But small business needs help, 
especially in today’s environment. Small 
business generally suffers unduly from 
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an inability to obtain adequate financ- 
ing, management, and technical assist- 
ance, insurance against unexpected, un- 
predictable manmade crises and acts of 
God. Today, with inflation, the energy 
crisis, rising unemployment, and the in- 
creasing deterioration of those aspects 
of our economy evidenced by a host of 
depressing business indicators, the need 
for help is constantly increasing. Small 
business needs help from the Govern- 
ment and the Government needs help 
from small business. 

Those of us in Government must boost 
small business today because of its abil- 
ity to give us real productivity. Small 
business is the major contributor of in- 
vention and innovation to this economy. 
We need that innovation; we need the 
new jobs, the new tax dollars, the new 
capitalists. We need the new productiv- 
ity—today as almost never before. 

While my concern about small business 
is general in scope, my purpose in intro- 
ducing this privileged resolution is more 
specific. I am deeply concerned with the 
unwillingness of our financial institutions 
to provide term debt and equity capital 
to businesses on the small end of the size 
spectrum. A business that cannot be fi- 
nanced cannot be productive. A business 
that is inadequately financed can be only 
marginally productive. 

Small business in this country today 
requires upwards of $50 billion per year 
in working and venture capital. And, 
while exact figures are not available, my 
best guess, based on the response to my 
inquiries of experts in this field is that 
only about 60 percent of this need is 
being met by private financial institu- 
tions and some lesser percentage is being 
met on a less than satisfactory basis. 

A small company, even a small com- 
pany that is an exceptionally good credit 
risk finds it next to impossible to obtain 
money for expansion—term debt or capi- 
tal; that is, small businesses cannot ob- 
tain the kind of money that best feeds 
the productivity effort. Commercial 
banks, with their inherent, built-in liq- 
uidity problems are usually able to meet 
only the short term, “above-the-line” 
credit requirements of the small concern; 
further, a commercial bank is typically 
prohibited by law from making an equity 
investment in such an enterprise. An 
investment banker or an institutional 
term lender, such as an insurance com- 
pany, is not normally interested in the 
small concern because of the relatively 
small size of the proposed financing. 
Thus, such a business is caught in a most 
difficult squeeze and must incur frustra- 
tion and divert its attention from con- 
cerns that would make it productive to 
concerns that must be addressed for the 
purpose of sheer survival. 

The lot of the small businessman is 
difficult enough having to compete with 
giant business organizations where econ- 
omies of scale and adequate financial 
support leave great margins for error, 
but to add to his burden the unavail- 
ability of term debt and equity financing 
is a classic case of adding insult to in- 
jury. The lucky entrepreneur who can 
liberate his business from the trappings 
of the capital gap by finding a rich uncle 
or discovering a receptive venture capital 
pool in the haystack is the extraordinary 
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exception. All too often, the choice he 
must face is the sale of his business, its 
acquisition by a large concern or a con- 
tinued existence in purgatory with the 
high hopes of success and economic con- 
tribution only a dim light at the end of 
the tunnel. 

The Federal Government has in the 
past and must continue in the future to 
help close this capital gap. Defects in 
our free enterprise system, some of which 
are self-imposed, have inhibited the de- 
velopment of one kind of institution that 
could make major inroads into solving 
not only the problems emanating from 
the capital gap, but to many of those 
other problems that plague small busi- 
nesses as a result of their inability to ac- 
quire sophisticated management and 
technical assistance—the venture capi- 
tal company or the venture capital pool. 

Venture capital organizations tradi- 
tionally have given focus to the problems 
of those business concerns which are 
caught in the squeeze previously men- 
tioned. Though limited in number and in 
dollar impact when compared to the 
multibillion-dollar need that I have ref- 
erenced, these organizations are commit- 
ted to the principal that they can reap 
great financial rewards if they can find, 
develop and support an idea, an innova- 
tion; they follow through on their com- 
mitments by giving financial support, ad- 
vice and counsel to those few companies 
that they select—companies they believe 
will offer future capital gains on their 
investments. 

The existence of such venture capital 
firms would seem to contradict my earlier 
assertion that there is no institutional- 
ized entity available to provide term debt 
and equity money to small business. The 
fact is that venture capital organizations 
are few and far between and those that 
do exist have nowhere near the resources 
necessary to serve the need resulting 
from the capital gap. Venture capital or- 
ganizations do not exist en masse as do 
banks and insurance companies. They do 
not, and have not, as business entities 
been attractive as options for the com- 
mitment of capital from private markets. 
Indeed, until very recently in our history, 
venture capital concerns were limited al- 
most exclusively to the more affluent who 
have found reward in backing a new in- 
dustry as well as a feeling of great con- 
tribution to the future of this Nation, 
along with some deserved tax credits for 
any losses. 

Some years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment recognized that the venture capital 
concept, if institutionalized, could fill a 
most important need. And, though the 
track record of the venture capital busi- 
ness was unimpressive, it had the poten- 
tial to provide a magnificent vehicle for 
solving problems directly and indirectly 
related to the capital gap. The question 
then posed to our government was; how 
can incentives be provided to induce a 
significant segment of this country’s fi- 
nancial community to join in the venture 
capital business, how can the Govern- 
ment bring together venture capital pools 
to make massive attacks on the troubled 
areas of our economic concern? 

In 1958, the Congress enacted, and 
President Eisenhower signed into law 
the Small Business Investment Act, This 
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legislation was intended to effectively 
create a new industry, it sought to insti- 
tutionalize on a sound and well-regulated 
basis the venture capital concept. It pro- 
vided economic incentives to draw ex- 
pertise and financial commitment to an 
industry which could play a major role 
in solving the plight of the small busi- 
nessman. The Government, in proposing 
this program to close the capital, man- 
agement, and technical assistant gaps, 
made an ingenious move; it called upon 
the private sector, it called upon entre- 
preneurs who best knew how to find 
those who could combine ideas with other 
business principals to produce beneficial 
results. The Government sought to use 
the private sector to solve a problem that 
was unique to the private sector. It pro- 
vided funds and tax incentives to private 
parties willing and able to promote and 
develop smal! companies where those 
companies were otherwise unable to get 
adequate support from any existing fi- 
nancial institution. It created the Small 
Business Investment Company—an en- 
tity designed to be dedicated to the solu- 
tion of a major economic dilemma; an 
entity that could help liberate the exist- 
ing small business, the budding enter- 
prise from the deadly restrictions of a 
capital market that was and is hostile to 
high risk, unorthodox thought processes 
and individuals who do not always con- 
form to the “business school” conserva- 
tism. 

The Small Business Investment Act 
thus brought high hopes to millions of 
Americans. The U.S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration was charged with the re- 
sponsibility and given authority to lever- 
age the private capital of venture capital 
organizations on a very favorable basis. 
This financing authority was the carrot, 
the inducement to prompt private fin- 
ancicrs to move into a business that 
previously was not economically sound 
by traditional standards. The SBA had 
another responsibility; it was given regu- 
latory authority over those who chose to 
establish and operate SBICs; authority 
that was necessary to protect not only 
the credit position of the Government, 
but to protect the small businesses 
sought to be helped under the program 
from the threat of overreaching, uncon- 
scionable conduct by the venture capi- 
talist. This latter authority represented 
the stick, the negative aspects of the pro- 
gram against which a would-be venture 
capitalist would have to weigh the bene- 
fits of leverage. 

SBA was, thus, given a unique oppor- 
tunity in 1958, an opportunity to pro- 
mote productivity by opening new doors 
for small entrepreneurs, and for lib- 
erating struggling small concerns from 
the frustrations of their continuing fi- 
nancial dilemmas. SBA had the respon- 
sibility and the authority to close the 
capital gap. 

Not only was opportunity lost, but the 
history of the program to date gives evi- 
dence of a little known, but very real 
national tragedy. In the last 16 years the 
SBIC program has been beset with alter- 
nating periods of underregulation, over- 
regulation, and inept regulation. On only 
two occasions during this period of time 
has any gleam of hope come from SBA. 
In the middle to late sixties when over 
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half the SBIC’s—hundreds of SBIC’s— 
had to close their doors, a major effort to 
clean up the program put it back on the 
right track. Later, in the early seventies, 
innovative proposals to streamline the 
regulatory pattern and secure new 
sources of financing from the public mar- 
kets prompted predictions that the pro- 
gram was again moving to meet its man- 
date. But, shortly following these high 
points, the direction of the program 
turned inward, was recaptured by a 
bureaucracy with no enlightened coura- 
geous leadership, and no willingness to 
administratively assume the responsi- 
bility that would relieve staff of its fear 
of their personal responsibility for 
innovations. 

In short, the SBA has and is failing to 
meet its obligations to this Nation. Not 
only is that agency not providing the 
leadership that should include proposing 
enlightened changes to keep up with 
the dynamic, dramatic changes in this 
complex economy, but it is gradually 
choking those few SBIC’s who are in the 
marketplace struggling to shore up the 
expectations of the Congress and the 
public. 

A great opportunity was there, but its 
administration has fallen far short of the 
challenge. Now is the time to take ad- 
vantage of this SBIC program to help 
the Nation in this current economic 
crisis. 

Today, with over $400 million of pri- 
vate funds, industry has only used one of 
its three potential dollars in leveraging. 
Therefore, the program today can bring 
meaningful relief to the troubled entre- 
preneur. Through proper oversight and 
dynamic administration, the program 
could provide up to $800 million from 
available funds today. This would bring 
some rationality and reality to the pray- 
erful expectations of the smali business- 
man and provide a significant impetus to 
the economy. The funds thus far placed 
in the hands of the SBIC’s is insignif- 
icant as a needed economic stimulant. 
The total SBIC industry volume of dollar 
investment in all small business entities 
thus far served, is actually less than the 
investment in business enterprise of a 
single medium-sized regional bank. More 
than half of the SBICs licensed since the 
inception of the program have either 
gone out, or have been put out, of busi- 
ness. Many of those that remain are for 
sale at a fraction of book value. The few 
which are successful generally must take 
very high risks at relatively low interest 
rates. 

The tragedy is that a great opportu- 
nity has not been realized. Something 
must be done to make this program pro- 
duce the great benefits that are so obvi- 
ously within its capability. This need is 
especially acute in these troubled times. 

There is almost no public market for 
new issues of term debt and equity secu- 
rities today. Therefore, one of the con- 
templated bases for an SBIC’s viability 
and profitability no longer exists. The 
“big winner” is no longer a realistic 
dream for an SBIC—it cannot be sold. 
Capital gains which, in the past could be 
projected on a price earnings ratio basis 
are meaningful only in theory—they 
cannot be realized in today’s market. 
These changes in market conditions are 
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not the fault of the SBA. But the SBA 
is at fault for not keeping up with the 
times. Commonsense dictates that new 
rewards for SBIC’s must be structured. 
SBA must step up to the line and at least 
share the risk with these venture capital- 
ists. The conventional wisdom that pre- 
viously focused on the ability to capital- 
ize earnings and realize a “super money” 
profit is, at least for the time being, a 
thing of the past. Why doesn’t the SBA 
propose a discount window arrangement 
for SBIC’s—an arrangement that would 
give SBIC’s the ability to put highly suc- 
cessful investments back to the Federal 
Government? And why is it not proposed 
that such investments be packaged and 
sold through a market organized within 
the industry, itself, and/or with Govern- 
ment support in the public market? Why 
should the SBIC be given less support 
through Government guarantee than the 
banks are provided? The SBIC risk is 
greater and the SBA takes a senior debt 
position to the investor who is provid- 
ing the ingenuity, the staff, the equity 
capital and the supervision. Until SBA 
takes an equal risk to those who are put- 
ting up all the effort and equitable cap- 
ital, the program will never reach the 
volume required to help the country’s 
economy, 

It is not my intention to have the fore- 
going rhetoric construed as the laying 
of a foundation for my being proclaimed 
an expert in the SBIC business. I only 
know that the program is potentially 
magnificent and presently fraught with 
fear and negative direction at the career 
staff level. It is quite possible that some 
of my remarks are oversimplified and, 
consequently, to some degree unfair to 
the SBA, I am sure that there are excep- 
tions to the sometimes sweeping general- 
ities I have made. But I am disturbed by 
the negative comments I get from the fi- 
nancial and legal communities, the treat- 
ment of a constituent SBIC, the criticism 
I hear from my colleagues that the pa- 
thetic performance of the industry that 
is apparent from the volume and quality 
of activity that exists in the program. 
Sixty million dollars less funds have been 
placed this year than last even though 
Congress provided the legislation neces- 
sary for the capital bank and additional 
funding, 

There are certain areas in the SBIC 
regulatory complex that I think deserve 
careiul investigation. I have reason to 
believe that certain licensees are treated 
in an arbitrary and capricious manner. I 
believe it can be shown that SBA permits 
“regulatory” activity that does not pre- 
clude discrimination against certain li- 
censed program participants and favorit- 
ism to others, and allows judgments to 
be made by unqualified staff. If my infor- 
mation is correct and my fears prove 
true, this irrational classification of SBIC 
licensees by personality of management, 
political belief or by racial background 
is not only totally inconsistent with the 
kind of regulatory patterm we have a 
right to expect in this country, but is in 
violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. And, needless to say, such 
a system is hardly in keeping with the 
health and viability of the industry and 
does explain the drop in activity in SBIC 
funding at a time when the need is great- 
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est and the supply of funds available. It 
will help me give SBA the answer to their 
recent admission that they do not know 
why the SBIC’s are not placing ail of 
the dollars available to them into the 
hands of the critically capital-short small 
business enterprises. Accordingly, I have 
proposed interrogatories to the Honor- 
able Thomas S. Kleppe, Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, un- 
der a privileged resolution which is in the 
form of House Resolution 1473, in order 
that we begin to repair, restructure and 
reinvigorate a great and dynamic pro- 
gram that can take enormous steps for- 
ward to fight our “Public Enemy No. 1” 
by greatly enhancing this Nation’s real 
productivity. 


PROPOSING THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
TO CONSIDER THE CHANGES TO 
OUR CONSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. GUDE) is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I rise this 
afternoon to propose the establishment 
of a Bicentennial Commission to consider 
the many changes to our Constitution 
which have been introduced in the Con- 
gress during the past decade. I do this 
mindful that our Constitution has served 
us well; that it has provided the frame- 
work in which our country has grown to 
greatness. But accelerating change and 
pressures of a 20th-century world—fac- 
tors undreamed of in the less complex 
society of two centuries ago—stronely 
compel us to maintain our basic law in 
a form which will continue to preserve 
and protect the democratic principles of 
our system of government. 

Since 1776, America has grown from a 
rural society of a few million souls to a 
complex industrial and urban one of over 
two hundred million. Most of the early 
population was farm-oriented. Today, 
just a few more persons than our original 
population are working the farms that 
feed us all, and most of us are in urban 
areas and in industry or services. Tre- 
mendous economic growth and social 
change on the domestic scene have 
paralleled a growth to a world position 
where advances in communication, 
transportation, and military technology 
make awesome the role of the United 
States as a major contributor to world 
peace and freedom. Thus, we have moved 
from a weak nation barely able to main- 
tain its independence in an era of gun- 
powder to leadership in a nuclear age. 

The challenges and changes of the last 
four decades have led to an increasing 
number of questions from all sectors of 
our Nation concerning the ability of Con- 
gress, the President, and the courts to 
meet the responsibility of Government in 
the 1970's. The executive branch has 
grown tremendously in power and size 
and Members of the House now each rep- 
resent, not 30,000, but one-half million 
people. Of particular urgent concern is 
the problem of openness in Government, 
as manifested by the Watergete blight; 
this has led to a myriad of open meet- 
ing or “sunshine” proposals, financial 
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disclosure initiatives, and requirement 
for limitations on as well as public re- 
cording of campaign financing. 

But the increase in executive power 
coupled with erosion of legislative 
strength are the prime contributors of 
governmental inadequacy. And Congress 
has passed bills in this area: We have 
restricted the President’s power to im- 
pound funds and conduct wars. Addi- 
tionally our changes in the rules of the 
House providing for more record votes 
and moves by both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties to moderate the sen- 
jority system are bound to have an im- 
pact as to the relative strength of Con- 
gress within our political system. But are 
more changes of a more profound nature 
necessary to keep the Constitution ade- 
quate to the task of maintaining a strong 
democracy, a democracy which can deal 
with modern world problems? In the 
last decade, Members of Congress have 
introduced hundreds of proposals to 
amend the Constitution. More than half 
of these amendments are directed to the 
task of modifying the institutional and 
structural framework of the American 
Government. 

One category of these constitutional 
amendments proposes to make govern- 
ment more representative of and at- 
tuned to the needs of the people. Ex- 
amples of amendments of this type are 
the direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President and the abolition 
of the electoral college. Another proposal 
has evolved from recent events—before 
the ink was hardly dry on the 25th 
amendment it was invoked with the re- 
sult that we have a President in power 
who was not elected by all the people. 
This has resulted in a strong cry to send 
constitutional mechanics back to the 
drawing boards to provide a repeal 
which would guarantee that Presidential 
successors between terms will be popu- 
larly elected. It shows the need for dili- 
gent care in drafting amendments to our 
fundamental law. 

Other proposals would change the 
candidate selection method—not only 
Presidential but congressional—to State 
and national primaries. 

Still others would provide for the pop- 
ular election of supreme court justices or 
their reconfirmation, while others would 
reduce age requirements for President 
and Members of the Congress. 

A second category of constitutional 
amendments seeks to strengthen govern- 
ments ability to cope with todays prob- 
lems, One extends the term of a repre- 
sentative to 3 years another to 4 while 
other amendments even set attendance 
standards with some providing for man- 
datory retirement age such at 70. 

But as in the case of procedural rules 
and statutory proposals the greatest area 
of concern has been to reassert the bal- 
ance of power among the three branches. 
Proposals introduced in the House and 
Senate include enlarging the procedures 
for removal of Presidents, Congressmen, 
and judges from office; providing a con- 
gressional veto of supreme court deci- 
sions; congressional reconfirmation of 
judges; and limiting deficit spending by 
the Congress. Interest in features of the 
the parliamentary system, a favorite 
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area of discussion for students of com- 
parative government, has sparked several 
interesting amendments such as a con- 
gressional yote of confidence in the 
President. 

Because of these and many other far- 
reaching proposals, I am proposing a bill 
which would establish a Bicentennial 
Constitutional Commission to study and 
examine the structures and institutions 
of our Government and to consider and 
propose changes where approriate and 
necessary. The Commission would focus 
particularly on those constitutional 
amendments proposed in the Congress 
over the last decade when challenges to 
our Government have been most acute. 
Proposals by constitutional scholars and 
lawyers and other interested persons 
would also be examined. The expertise of 
the Commission would suit it for the task 
of considering and studying the structure 
of the American governmental systems— 
issues or policy amendments such as 
prayer in public schools or busing should 
not be considered. These are issues which 
should be considered by Congress itself 
or special ad hoc groups. 

The Commission provided by my bill 
would be bipartisan and would be com- 
posed of Senators, Representatives, and 
other persons who are specially qualified 
because of their education, training, or 
experience. It would be appointed by the 
President and would report its findings 
and recommendations to the President 
and Congress no later than July of 1976. 

In almost two centuries since it was 
written, our Constitution has been 
amended only 26 times—a tribute to the 
wisdom and foresight of our founding 
fathers. Accelerating change, and the 
pressures of our 20th-century world 
strongly encourage us to be sure that we 
maintain our basic governmental frame- 
work in a form that promotes quick ac- 
tion, good decisionmaking, and demo- 
cratic responsiveness. A Bicentennial 
Constitutional Commission, I am sure, 
will find the Constitution in fine shape 
for something that was written so many 
years ago in such different times. 

The proposed commission thus may 
recommend no changes—or it may rec- 
ommend several. These recommenda- 
tions may only include changes which 
the Congress can enact through legisla- 
tion or the commission may recommend 
amending the structures and institu- 
tions of our Government embodied in 
our Constitution. In any event, I am sure 
that our Founding Fathers would ap- 
plaud our desire to have some of our 
finest minds of today review their docu- 
ment of yesterday. Indeed if they were 
serving here today, they might even de- 
mand it. 


ADMINISTRATION ETHNICS SLURS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Agricul- 
ture Secretary Earl Butz, in an wm- 
guarded moment, succeeded in simul- 
taneously ridiculing the person of Pope 
Paul VI, millions of Roman Catholics 
throughout the world, an the sensitivity 
of many Italian Americans. 
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This is the second time in a very short 
period of time that high ranking Ford 
administration officials have openly and 
with impunity engaged in ethnic slurs 
and the spreading of gross misinforma- 
tion about two very large segments of 
the American population. 

This type of disregard for the sensi- 
tivities of these groups in American so- 
ciety is but the most recent evidence of 
the depreciation of the values and con- 
tributions of these immigrant and re- 
ligious groups together with their de- 
scendants to the American mosaic of 
cultures, races, religion and sex groups, 

President Ford has called in these two 
officials and engaged in official wrist slap- 
ping. The result has been reluctant apol- 
ogies which fail to undo the impression 
which this type of official bigotry gives to 
the American and international commu- 
nity. If President Ford chooses to merely 
publicly rebuke two bigots and take no 
further action, it shows that he has a 
shallow understanding of the forces 
which are prevalent in American life and 
which must be dealt with, not patroniz- 
ingly, but in a realistic way. 

The pettiness of Mr. Butz and the gross 
ignorance of General Brown are but 
verbalizations of cocktail chatter in 
which it is legitimate to tell ethnic jokes 
and render ethnic and religious slurs 
with impunity. 

Pope Paul VI is a head of state, and 
leader of 600 million persons throughout 
the world, The concern of the Roman 
Catholic Church of which he is head is 
classic, The Roman Catholic Church has 
no apologies to make to anyone for its 
concern for the poor, hungry, under- 
trodden, and forgotten throughout the 
world for close to 2,000 years. Pope Paul’s 
outspoken pleas for the value of life and 
the redistribution of wealth come from 
the very source of Christian charity and 
concern, To have Pope Paul’s motives 
impugned by a titillating hearsay joke in 
a mock Italian dialect is offensive, ob- 
scene, vulgar, uncalled for, and down- 
right childish. One wonders—either off 
or on—the record—would Secretary Butz 
have told a Russian joke about Secretary 
Brezhnev or a Chinese joke about Mao 
Tse Tung? 

Italian Americans in the United States 
have been active in the building of this 
Nation and continue as a source of fer- 
ment and creativity in American society. 
Her sons and daughters and their de- 
scendants have fought in her wars, con- 
tributed to the industry, commerce, art, 
and cultural life of the United States, 
despite great odds and in the face of open 
prejudice and stereotyping. Italian 
Americans continue to take active roles 
in every facet of American life with 
dignity, honor, and a sense of loyalty un- 
surpassed by any group; however, Italian 
Americans particularly, and Catholics 
generally, have been ignored as a positive 
force in American life despite their con- 
stant witness to the basic beliefs of their 
democratic system. 

Besides the recent bad example pro- 
vided by the continued and increased 
permissiveness of ethnic and racial slan- 
der by leading Government officials— 
General Brown and now Secretary of 
Agriculture Butz—President Ford, by re- 
fusing to act decisively perpetuates and 
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condones an escalated ethnic bias 
throughout the country. The President’s 
bad example in refusing to seek the 
resignation of Mr. Butz, for example, 
further aggravates the climate in many 
Government agencies where ethnic jokes 
and slurs easily turn to ridicule which is 
refiected in outright bias toward ethnic 
groups by Federal officials. 

For example, HEW’s official or unoffi- 
cial attitude toward the ethnic heritage 
studies program—title IX, Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act—is related 
to ethnic bias which deliberately at- 
tempted to sabotage efforts seeking en- 
dorsement and support of the Secretary 
of HEW for the program. As a matter of 
fact, the Secretary of HEW has never 
appointed an advisory council for this 
program which is required by law. 

Other Government agencies—the De- 
partment of Commerce, OEO, HUD, the 
Community Relations Service—have also 
demonstrated the pervasiveness of ethnic 
bias by the attitude and scorn which in- 
dividual departments or agencies reflect 
in discrimination toward ethnic groups 
or ethnic communities—discrimination 
which is reflected in denying program 
assistance to these groups because of 
ethnic bias. 

It may now be time to review legisla- 
tion and Federal Executive orders in the 
whole area of ethnic bias and discrimi- 
nation because these guidelines, includ- 
ing those in the Department of Labor, 
have been ineffective and really are not 
taken seriously. 

At the same time, the bad example of 
leading Government officials and the 
President’s relative indifference to ethnic 
bias has its effect in the private sector. A 
recent study, published in Fra Noi, a 
leading Italian American newspaper 
published in Chicago, of discrimination 
in the executive suites of Chicago’s larg- 
est corporations, shows we as a nation 
have to be more sensitive to the con- 
tinued bias against ethnics in the cor- 
porate and business world. Perhaps it is 
time for a national study, commissioned 
by the Government, to show once and 
for all the serious nature of ethnic bias 
which is covered over by our melting-pot 
mentality. 

Perhaps it is also an appropriate time 
to look at the record of other public and 
private institutions, particularly founda- 
tions. It would be important to know the 
ethnic board membership, staff appoint- 
ments, and grants made by the founda- 
tion industry. 

In the final analysis, our Nation must 
learn to what extent the American so- 
ciety will be free from bias and truly re- 
flect the ethnic and racial pluralism of 
the American population. 


TO BREAK THE HOUSING 
DEPRESSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing H.R. 17553, a bill designed 
to compensate for the effects of strin- 
gent monetary policies on the homebuild- 
ing industry and on the people who buy 
homes. These policies simply raise 
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interest rates to a point where a 
significant number of American families 
cannot afford to purchase a home. High- 
interest periods occur in cycles. The 
cumulative effect of these cycles is to 
make it impossible to meet the long-range 
housing goals of building enough homes 
to achieve a housing stock adequate to 
serve the needs of new household forma- 
tions and to replace housing units which 
are lost, for one reason or another, from 
the housing inventory. 

The fact that the current period is the 
most devastating yet attests to our fail- 
ure to do the basic restructuring of our 
financial system necessary to resolve 
this problem on a more or less perma- 
nent basis. We ought to redouble our 
efforts to find permanent solutions. 

But, until we do, temporary “emer- 
gency” méasures are in order. These 
short-term actions ought to accomplish 
what we want them to as efficiently as 
possible. What we want to accomplish is 
to increase housing starts and purchases 
substantially. The administration has 
taken a number of steps over the past 
year to accomplish this objective. But 
it has made meager progress in stimu- 
lating housing starts because it lacked 
the boldness to confront high interest 
rates head on. 

H.R. 17533 can stimulate the construc- 
tion of up to 1 million homes over the 
next year. It can do this by lowering in- 
terest costs sufficiently—from the pres- 
ent 9% or 10 percent to 6 percent—to 
generate a substantial market demand 
for new housing among middle-income 
families. 

This is a short-term program which 
would terminate 2 years after enactment. 
It has innovative features which will 
help accomplish its objectives at a min- 
imum cost to the Federal Government. 

First, the subsidy to any family lasts 
for a relatively short period of time— 
not longer than 4 years. This short-term 
subsidy will be sufficient to enable numer- 
ous families whose real incomes are ex- 
pected to rise to purchase homes now 
rather than deferring their purchase. I 
hope, too, that we are witnessing the 
zenith of high interest rates and that 
mortgages can be refinanced in the future 
at lower rates. 

Another efficiency-minded provision of 
the bill is one requiring a preference to 
be given to high-density developments, 
such as row or clustered homes or con- 
dominium or cooperative projects. High- 
density development can cut land and 
fuel costs substantially, and for this 
reason has been heralded as the wave 
of the future by two recent studies—the 
HUD-CEQ-EPA financed study “The 
Costs of Sprawl,” and the Federal Energy 
Administration’s “Project Independence 
Report.” 

H.R. 17533 is designed to assist fam- 
ilies generally in the $10,000 to $16,000 
bracket, the forgotten, hard-working 
Americans who need a minimum of help 
to make a go of it. Homes could be fi- 
nanced either through FHA or VA pro- 
grams, or with conventional mortgages. 
The program would be limited to eco- 
nomically priced homes, those with 
appraised values not in excess of $38,000, 
and to families with incomes not over 
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120 percent of the median income for 
the area. 

The average cost per family should be 
about $650 a year. During the fourth 
year, the subsidy would be halved, pre- 
paratory to its complete elimination 
after the fourth year. At least 80 percent 
of the units would be new or substantially 
rehabilitated homes. The new construc- 
tion to be stimulated by this program will 
significantly reduce the real spending 
impact, because the multiplier tax effects 
of new building activity will result in 
higher Federal tax revenues. 

The text of H.R. 17533 follows: 

E.R, 17553 


A bill to provide for greater homeownership 
Opportunities for middle-income families 
and to encourage more efficient use of land 
and energy resources 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1, This Act may be cited as the 
“Emergency Middle Income Housing Act of 
1974”, 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) many families of middle income can- 
not afford to purchase homes at present 
prices and high interest rates; 

(2) the decline in the home purchasing 
power of middle income families has con- 
tributed to the severe economic recession of 
the building industry and those industries 
dependent upon the building industry; 

(3) the sharp decline in housing starts 
jeopardizes the attainment of an adequate 
housing stock in the years ahead; and 

(4) the accessibility of homeownership to 
middle income persons is further aggravated 
by the high costs of land and fuel associated 
with low-density development. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to reduce 
high mortgage interest costs to middle in- 
come families during the current emergency 
period and to encourage land and energy 
conservation, where appropriate, to reduce 
further the costs of homeownership. 


TEMPORARY HOMEOWNERSHIP ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (hereinafter referred to 
as “the Secretary”) is authorized to make, 
and to contract to make, periodic assistance 
payments on behalf of families of middle 
income to assist such families in acquiring 
homeownership during periods of high in- 
terest rates. 

(b) (1) The-assistance payment shall not 
exceed the difference between the amount of 
principal and interest due under a mortgage, 
and the amount of principal and interest 
due if the mortgage were to bear interest at 
the rate of 6 per centum per annum, 

(2) Assistance payments may be made up 
to the full amount authorized under para- 
graph (1) for the first three years during 
which a family occupies a dwelling unit and 
up to one-half of such amount during the 
fourth year. No assistance payments shall be 
made after the fourth year. 

(3) No assistance payments under this 
section shall be made after two years fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of ‘this Act, 
except pursuant to contracts entered into 
on or before such expiration date, 

(c) Assistance payments may be made 
with respect to single-family units, one- 
family units in a condominium project, or 
units in a cooperative housing project, but 
no such unit shall have an appraised value 
in excess of $38,000 at the time of its pur- 
chase, as determined by the Secretary. Not 
less than 80 per centum of the units assisted 
shall be newly constructed or substantially 
rehabilitated units, as determined by the 
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Secretary. Assistance payments on behalf of 
an occupant of a cooperative housing proj- 
ect shall be in amounts computed on the 
basis of the formula set forth in subsection 
(b) applying the cooperative member's pro- 
portionate share of the obligations under the 
project mortgage to the items specified in 
the formula. 

(d) In making financial assistance avail- 
able under this Act, the Secretary shall ac- 
cord a preference to such dwelling units as 
he determines will contribute to the conser- 
vation of land and energy resources because 
of their location in clusters or projects or 
otherwise. 

(e) As used in this Act, the term “fam- 
ilies of middie income” means those fam- 
ilies whose incomes do not exceed 120 per 
centum of the median income for the area, 
as determined by the Secretary, with adjust- 
ments for smaller or larger families, except 
that the Secretary may establish income 
ceilings higher or lower than 120 per centum 
of the median for the area on the basis of 
his findings that such variations are neces- 
sary because of prevailing levels of construc- 
tion costs, unusually high or low family im- 
comes, or other factors. 

(£) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. The aggre- 
gate amount of contracts to make assistance 
payments shall not exceed amounts approved 
in appropriation Acts, and payments pur- 
suant to such contracts shall not exceed 
$650,000,000 per annum. 


INCREASES IN WORLD FOOD 
PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr, Mezvinsxy) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MEZVINSKY. Mr. Speaker, the 
World Food Conference in Rome made 
some progress on the long-range aim of 
solving the world food problem by estab- 
lishing a World Food Council. But little 
was done to deal with the immediate 
problem of how to save 500 million people 
from threatened starvation next year. 

I cosponsored legislation earlier this 
year urging the United States to sub- 
stantially increase its pledge to world 
food programs. I am reintroducing an- 
other piece of legislation today, H.R. 
17497, which I believe also speaks to the 
urgent need for immediate measures to 
prevent widespread starvation. ‘This 
measure—which was introduced recently 
in the Senate by Senator Dick CLARK of 
Iowa—is aimed at easing the critical 
world „food shortage by curbing the 
wasteful use of fertilizer for nonfood 
purposes. 

About 15 percent of the fertilizer con- 
sumed today in the United States is used 
for such ornamental purposes as the im- 
provement of suburban lawns, ceme- 
teries, and golf courses. This is approxi- 
mately 4 percent of total world fertilizer 
use. It is as much as the entire nation 
of India uses and more than is used 
yearly by most of the other less developed 
nations of the world. 

There is currently a severe shortage of 
fertilizer throughout the world, Prices 
have skyrocketed and many farmers— 
especially in poor nations—have been 
unable to obtain fertilizer at any price. 
This has drastically reduced production 
throughout the world, exacerbating al- 
ready short food supplies. 

I believe that the American people 
would be willing to curtail their use of 
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ornamental fertilizer—just as they 
turned down their thermostats last 
winter. But it is up to the Federal Goy- 
ernment to set’the example. This legis- 
lation requires the Federal Government 
to reduce its use of fertilizer for deco- 
rative purposes to not more than 10 per- 
cent of its average annual use for such 
purposes during the preceding 3 years. 
This would immediately free about 90,000 
tons of fertilizer for agricultural use, 
Equally important, it would save the Fed- 
eral Government approximately $13 mil- 
lion. Second, the measure directs the 
President to urge all State and local gov- 
ernments, businesses and private individ- 
uals to follow the Federal Government’s 
example. Finally, it calls on the Presi- 
dent to establish a commission to deter- 
mine methods of increasing fertilizer 
production. 

I think that this measure is a step in 
the right direction and I am hopeful that 
it will mark the beginning of a new sense 
of responsibility by the American Gov- 
ernment and the American citizens to- 
wards the world’s less fortunate people. 


SECRET WAR IN CAMBODIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ASPIN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, last week, in 
response to charges made by a journalist 
in Southeast Asia, the Department of 
Defense admitted that American pilots 
in American planes have been flying 
photo reconnaissance missions over Cam- 
bodia and identifying “items of intelli- 
gence interest” for Cambodian bomber 
pilots. The Department of Defense con- 
tends that this does not violate congres- 
sional prohibitions on combat activities 
in Southeast Asia» They contend that se- 
lecting targets for bombers is not, 
strictly speaking, a combat activity. 

Surely this is a curious example of 
governmental double-talk. Participating 
in the bombing of a foreign country can 
hardly fail to be a violation of the Case- 
Church amendment, which prohibits the 
use of American tax dollars “to finance 
directly or indirectly combat activities 
by U.S. military forces in or over or from 
off the shore of North Vietnam, South 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia”. Iam sure 
that many of my colleagues agree with 
me that it is a violation of both the spirit 
and the letter of the Case-Church 
amendment as it is now embodied in law. 

However, I think it might be a mistake 
at this point if we allowed ourselves to 
get involved in an argument over 
whether this particular activity—photo 
reconnaissance to pick out bombing tar- 
gets—is a technical violation of the Case- 
Church amendment or possibly the War 
Powers Resolution. To spend too much 
time on this particular fact, as serious 
as it is, would be to lose sight of a whole 
disturbing pattern of war-like acts in, 
over, or from off the shore of Cambodia. 
And, from the evidence I haye seen— 
and will place in the Recorp today—that 
is exactly what we are faced with today. 
The evidence, mostly from the reports of 
journalists who have been to Cambodia, 
paints what can only be described as a 
very alarming picture. 
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Because this is such a serious matter, 
let me be very plain: From the evidence 
that I have seen, it appears that the 
United States is involved, directly and 
indirectly, in fighting the war on Cam- 
bodian soil. Although the Government 
has endeavored to keep the extent of 
our involvement in Cambodia secret, the 
pattern is unmistakable. When you add 
it all up we are deeply involved, by proxy 
and in person, in another secret war. 

Legal technicalities aside, what do we 
have to do before we can say we are 
involved in a war? Are we involved in 
a war if we send military advisors to 
assist one side in a civil war, pay all of 
that sides bills, fly photo reconnaissanve 
for that side’s bombers, train their 
troops and ship them supplies by water, 
and, in addition, provide overall po- 
litical and military direction that side? 
Obviously it is and according to the evi- 
dence I have seen; that is exactly what 
the United States is doing today for the 
Lon Nol regime in Cambodia. 

I need only add that during the cur- 
rent year the Army and Air Force will 
pay $1.8 million in combat pay to men 
serving in Cambodia. By law, combat 
pay can be given only to men in combat 
or in imminent danger of being fired 
upon. 

As I have said, the evidence of these 
activities comes from reports in news- 
papers. Some of these accounts, parti¢- 
ularly those about American advisors in 
Cambodia, have been consistently de- 
nied by the government. Others, such 
as charges that American pilots have 
been flying photo reconnaissance for 
Cambodian bombers, have eventually 
been admitted. However, whether the re- 
ports have been confirmed or denied, they 
merit our most careful consideration. 

There is no question who has the better 
record over the last years, the press or the 
Government, for giving the truth. Cer- 
tainly, in light of the Air Force’s con- 
tention that they have a constitutional 
right to lie to Congress to protect secrecy 
of operations like this, the newspaper 
accounts deserve some answers. 

Let me summarize the evidence: 

First. There are U.S. military advisers 
in Cambodia. Over the past months there 
have been a number of newspaper ar- 
ticles describing such activities. An 
article by Tammie Arbuckle in the Wash- 
ington Star-News tells how CIA-led com- 
mando teams in Cambodia engaged in 
sabotage, spying, and directing air and 
artillery strikes. An article by Elizabeth 
Becker in the Washington Post is about 
an American adviser named Ondecker, 
who, when he was observed, was ordering 
troops about in the town of Kampot, 
Cambodia. Of course the use of “advisers” 
is illegal under the Case-Church amend- 
ment. 

Second. The United States finances the 
operation of the Lon Nol government in 
Cambodia, including the conduct of the 
war. This information comes from official 
Government records. In fiscal year 1974 
the United States paid more than $700 
million to the Lon Nol regime. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of this went for mili- 
tary purposes. In all, our contribution to 
the Lon Nol regime was at least 10 times 
as much as their total revenues. 

Third. U.S. pilots perform aerial recon- 
naissance over Cambodia and help Cam- 
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bodian bomber pilots pick out targets. 
. The most recent news story about Amer- 
‘ican: photo-reconnaissance flights was in 
the Washington Post on November 26. 
The U.S. Government now admits to 
these flights, but says they constitute no 
violation of law. 

Fourth. The United States is training 
Cambodian pilots. According to an arti- 
cle by Jack Foisie in the Los Angeles 
Times of Jan. 11, 1974, these activities 
are taking place at the Udorn Air Base 
in Thailand. Information about such ac- 
tivities in Thailand has been hard to get 
because our bases in Thailand have gen- 
erally been off limits to outsiders, in- 
cluding newsmen. However, Mr. Foiste, 
who was permitted to make one of the 
rare visits to the Udorn Air Base, re- 
ports that while he was there officers 
told him that Americans were training 
Cambodian pilots at the base. The train- 
ing, according to the Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, is being done by the men 
of Detachment One of the Military As- 
sistance Command in Thailand. 

Fifth. U.S. pilots airdrop military sup- 
plies to Cambodian troops. U.S. Govern- 
ment spokesmen have admitted to Con- 
gress that the United States flies Cam- 
bodian troops by air, but have said that 
these flights are carried out only in un- 
contested areas. Eyewitness accounts in- 
cluding a New York Times story of 
March 16, 1974, indicate that, in fact, 
some of the missions are flown to supply 
Cambodian troops that are under attack. 
The Times story describes how U.S. Air 
Force pilots, flying C-130 transport 
planes, parachuted ammunition to “be- 
leaguered” government troops. There 
are numerous stories about U.S. supply 
missions over Cambodian rivers. 

Sixth. Finally—and most impor- 
tantly—U.S. officials are actually direct- 
ing the war for the Lon Nol regime in 
Cambodia, This is verified by a report of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and several news accounts from Cam- 
bodia. According to the accounts, this 
advice, which extends not just to military 
operations but to all government opera- 
tions, is made necessary by the ineptness 
by the Lon Nol government. It is this 
high level participation in the war that 
makes the pattern of our military activi- 
ties there so unmistakable and so serious. 

According to the reports, the war is 
being conducted with the advice and di- 
rection of John G. Dean, the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Cambodia. The House report 
says, 

By his own admission—Mr. Dean—does not 
hesitate to give strategic military advice to 
Lon Nol or tactical advice to subordinate 
military commanders. 


In an article in the Washington Post 
of June 6, 1974, Philip A. McCombs 
writes that: 

Ambassador Dean has already become a 
legend in Phnon Penh, scolding high gov- 
ernment officials, demanding economic and 
political changes, and eyen ordering specific 
big military operations. 


This evidence, from Government re- 
ports and the accounts of professional 
journalists, cannot be discounted. Cer- 
tainly, it cannot be overlooked any 
longer. And if it can be disproved, then 
let the administration do it. I, for one, 
would be much happier to know that my 
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Government is not involved in another 
covert war. 

However, especially after the lies we 
have been told on the secret war in Laos, 
the U.S. bombing of Cambodia and the 
“destabilization” of Chile, to name a few, 
we should not take Government denials 
at face value. Now that this evidence of 
our involvement in the war in Cambodia 
has been presented, I believe the burden 
of proof is now on the administration. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
would like to place excerpts of the news- 
paper articles I have referred to in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Washington Star-News, July 24, 
1974] 
UNITED S-ATES PUTS “ADVISERS” IN 
CAMBODIA 


(By Tammy Arbuckle) 


Svay RIENG, CAMBODIA.—The United States 
has launched a program, staffed by Ameri- 
can personnel in the Cambodian countryside, 
with para-military overtones and the po- 
tential for a U.S.-run private army on the 
Laos model. 

The program has 10 Americans in it, sta- 
tioned semi-permanently in province capitals 
such as Svay Rieng, Battambang, Kompong 
Cham, Kampot and others. The operation 
was launched two months ago, although the 
first group of five Americans arrived in 
Phnom Penh in April. 

They moved into the countryside in early 
May and the second group of five followed a 
few weeks later. The ceiling of 200 American 
Embassy and related personnel was not ex- 
ceeded as cuts were made in personnel in 
other departments to make room for the new 
program. 

At least two of the Americans were en- 
gaged previously in the Laos paramilitary 
program, 

The present program is supported by China 
Airlines, of which Air America, the private 
company used in the Laos operation, is a 
subsidiary. The pilots are in many cases the 
same men who fiew in Laos, providing sup- 
port for American-run teams in enemy-held 
areas. These Americans expect the same situ- 
ation to evolve here in Cambodia. 

China Airlines is opening a new office in 
downtown. Phnom Penh. Americans in the 
field are supplied with radio equipment giv- 
ing direct contact with U.S. Embassy in 
Phnom Penh and capable of contacting air 
support and local guerrilla teams. Cambodian 
military sources here say a U.S. official in 
Svay Rieng help with 14 three-man teams 
of “Black Commandos,” 

A U.S. official here receives and collates 
radioed information from the teams, and 
Suggests places where the teams might oper- 
ate. Each team leader has a Cambodian 
cover name, similar to the Laos operating 
system. 

The teams, besides gather information, 
engage in reportedly successful raids—usual- 
ly rocket attacks on trucks passing down 
Viet Cong supply routes 10 miles west and 
seven miles east of this three-street town, 
the only Cambodian government holdout in 
Cambodia's Parrots Beak area close South 
Vietnam’s border. The teams also call in air 
and artillery fire on the Viet Cong supply 
routes. 

The “Black Commandos” are mostly Cam- 
bodia border smugglers who know the area 
well. The teams were recruited by Cambodian 
Col. Mok Cheay and the United States only 
stepped in to develop them—a move reminis- 
cent of the U.S. development of Laos village 
defense groups in 1965 which later became 
private army regiments with U.S. com- 
manders, 

The Americans use call signs such as “Kip- 
per,” “Anthill” and “Easter Bunny,” and 
airstrips have site numbers because Air 
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America pilots can’t handle’ Cambodian 

names, & system that was used in Laos too. 
There are Cambodian nationals in U.S. 

employ who handle communications and re- 


-porting in more dangerous areas under fire 


and coordinate local air strikes. These Cam- 
bodians correspond to Laos operational as- 
sistants. The Air America helicépters with 
US. officials do appear at hotspots and have 
come under fire, according U.S. and Cambo- 
dian sources who give specific dates, times 
and places. ... 

Meanwhile, +a. U.S. official in Svay Rieng 
conceded the enemy undoubtedly knew of 
the American presence in countryside and 
there was a possibility of grenade attack. 
They expressed surprise there had been no 
embassy statement of this U.S. presence. 

“It can’t be hidden. We stick out like a 
sore thumb,” he said, noting he was the only 
American in this tiny Communist-sur- 
rounded town. U.S. Officials admit local air 
Support has been expanded following new 
China Airlines contracts. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 13, 1974] 
AMERICAN ADVISES IN COMBAT 
(By Elizabeth Becker) 


Kampot, CAMBopIA.— During the dark hours 
of dawn the Cambodian insurgents were lob- 
bing mortars around the government’s com- 
mand post at Kampot. Inside, U.S. Maj. Law- 
rence W. Ondecker was showing the Cam- 
bodian officers how to mount a counter- 
attack. 

“I want you to respond very quickly he 
said. “If even one mortar falls in your zone, 
you must answer back with fire immediately.” 

While the American major was poring over 
maps with the Cambodian staff officers, the 
Cambodian general officially in command of 
the post was writing in his diary, alone in 
an adjoining bunker. 

The U.S. embassy in Phnom Penh has re- 
peatedly denied reports that Americans are 
serving as military advisers in the field. Con- 
gress has passed a law that prohibits the U.S. 
mission here from direct involvement in the 
conduct of the war. 

But the situation in this coastal town 
about 80 miles south of Phnom Penh is crit- 
ical, and Maj. Ondecker was flown down Sun- 
day, “He was loaned to us from the 3d In- 
fantry Brigade,” Lt.\Col. Choey Yeun said, “He 
is attached to the 3d and normally works in 
the field with them, but he is needed here. I 
am surprised that you did not know him.” 

In the past month rebel troops have moyed 
within one to four miles of Kampot, captur- 
ing the city’s main water supply and the 
country’s only cement factory. They regu- 
larly shell the town with 75-mm recoilless 
rifles and 81-mm. mortars. 

Although government intelligence officers 
warned of an impending offensive as early 
as January, the Kampot garrison made no 
defense preparations. Over the past week the 
Cambodian high command sent reinforce- 
ments—and they sent Maj. Ondecker. 

“Protect this area immediately,” Maj. On- 
decker said while the 31 rounds were falling 
in and around the city Monday morning. 
“Good, perfect,” he said as a Cambodian of- 
ficer pointed on the map after accepting the 
American's proposal. 

The day before rebel gunners shot down 
one of the two helicopter gunships stationed 
here, and the second one was recalled to 
Phnom Penh. Maj. Ondecker arranged with 
the U.S. embassy on the morning of the at- 
tack that additional gunships would be sent 
to Kampot to support the infantry. 

A member of the U.S. military attache’s 
staff in Phnom Penh, Ondecker, is in Kampot 
officially to gather information. Chuck Ber- 
nard, known as Monsieur Jacques, is the 
other U.S. representative in town. He has 
approximately the same official duties as On- 
decker except that his area is civilian mat- 
ters. 
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“Monsieur Jacques works with me,” said 
Ker Sophay, director of political warfare. 
“He writes propaganda tracts with me. We 
have published and distributed 6,000 pam- 
phlets in the three weeks he has been here.” 

While junior Cambodian officers say Amer- 
icans advise in the field around Phnom Penh, 
it has never been confirmed. In Kampot, 
however, it difficult to hide, Ondecker was 
in and out of the command post, openly rec- 
ommending military maneuvers, Sometimes 
he prefaced his proposals with “I suggest 
and the general also suggests that you im- 
mediately fire in this direction.” 


U.S. AID TO CAMBODIA 


{In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal Fiscal 

ear yasr 

{973 974 

(actual (estimate) 

Military assistance ! 141.1 169.1 
Drawdown authority, sec. 506 

eae 2 0 250.0 


419.1 


Program 


Total military ʻi 
68.0 
41.5 


Indochina postwar reconstruction 
Food for peace, Public Law 480...._..__ 


Total economic budgetary support. 109.5 
Grand total 250.6 


1 Includes supply operations and excess defense articles, 

2 In fiscal year 1974 $146,100,000 of Public Law 480 generated 
funds were used “common defense purposes."’ This makes a 
total of $565,200,000 in military aid for Cambodia. 


95.0 
2194.2 
289.2 
708. 3 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 22, 1974] 


UNITED States Sato To Pick Our TARGETS FOR 
CAMBODIANS 
(By John Burgess) 

BANGKOK, THAILAND, Noy. 21.—American 
military analysts are making recommenda- 
tions on bombing targets in Communist- 
controlled areas of Cambodia to the military 
command in Phnom Penh, according to a 
well-placed U.S. military source. 

The recommendations, based on aerial re- 
connaissance flights conducted several times 
daily by U.S. jets, are in apparent violation 
of the congressional ban of a direct US. 
military role in Cambodia. 

{A congressional source in Washington 
said he thought the ban, which went into 
effect Aug. 15, 1973, definitely prohibited any 
advisory role for Americans such as recom- 
mending targets in the Cambodia fighting.] 

The intelligence flights, about three sor- 
ties a day, are carried out by RF-4 Phantom 
jets belonging to the 432d Tactical Fighter 
Wing stationed at Udorn Air Base in north- 
eastern Thailand. 

About two weeks before the ban against 
a U.S. combat role went into effect, the Pen- 
tagon said that it understood it could con- 
tinue “unarmed reconnaissance flights for 
the purpose of gathering intelligence.” 

In the period since a number of the RF-4 
have returned from missions over Cambodia 
with minor battle damage, but none have 
been shot down, the source said. 

Once the film is back at Udorn it is studied 
by American photoanalysts who identify tar- 
gets, look for camouflaged positions and 
make recommendations for bombing strikes. 

Their reports are passed on to the U.S. Sup- 
port Activities Group, the Air Force head- 
quarters complex at the Nakhon Phanom 
Air Base, also in the northeast. This unit 
forwards it to the Cambodian Air Force, 
presumably through the U.S. embassy in 
Phnom Penh. 

{From the Washington Post, Nov. 26, 1974] 
Army Says Data GIVEN TO CAMBODIA 

A defense Department spokesman con- 

firmed yesterday that intelligence on pos- 
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sible targets in Communist-controlled areas 
is passed to the Cambodian armed forces. 

The practice does not violate the congres- 
sional ban on U.S. combat activities in 
Southeast Asia, he contended. A dispatch 
in The Washington Post last Friday quoted 
a U.S, military source in Bangkok as saying 
that American analysts were selecting tar- 
gets from serial reconnaissance data. 

Photo interpreters “identify items of intel- 
ligence interest” and pass them to the Cam- 
bodians, the Pentagon spokesman said, with 
“the judgment of what should be done, if 
anything,” left to Phnom Penh. 

The congressional ban that took effect 
Aug. 15, 1973, prohibited use of American 
funds “to finance directly or indirectly com- 
bat activities by United States military forces 
in or over or from off the shore of North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia.” 

Intelligence flights over Cambodia are 
flown by RF-4 jets from Udorn Air Base in 
Thailand, 

Some congressional authorities on the ban 
contend that it excludes any advisory role 
by Americans. 


-_—_< 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 11, 1974] 


U.S. AIRMEN STILL Draw INDOCHINA 
COMBAT Pay 


(By Jack Folsie) 


Uporn AIR BASE, THAILAND.—There still are 
U.S. airmen drawing combat pay for flights 
over embattled Indochina, even though all 
bombing by American warplanes ceased 
Aug. 15. 

Confirming that aerial reconnaissance 
continues over South Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos, Brig. Gen. James R., Hildreth said 
two-man photo-recce crews still face the risk 
of hostile fire and so are entitled to added 
pay for extra-hazardous duty. They get $65 
extra a month. 

In another disclosure, officers here said a 
special American unit continues to train Lao 
and Cambodian pilots in planes usually bear- 
ing the markings of those nations. The civil 
war continues in Cambodia but the rival 
forces in Laos are under a ceasefire. 

When American reporters asked to talk 
with members of this American unit they 
were told that it could not be done without 
the consent of the Thai government. 

The unit, located in a closed-off corner of 
this air base, recently was made a separate 
command whose boss, Col. E. E. Johnson, 
reports directly to headquarters in Bangkok 
and Honolulu. 

Although its role was defined only as 
“training and logistics,” in past years three 
of its members were killed in action in un- 
specified areas of Indochina. Air Force 
spokesmen were unable to elaborate on the 
circumstances. 


[From the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Feb. 11, 1974] 
FLYING INTO AN UNCERTAIN PAST 
(By David Jenkins) 

Udorn; Among the 5,500 US Air Force per- 
sonnel stationed at the huge Udorn air base 
in Northeast Thailand are a handful of 
Americans who are training Laotian and 
Cambodian pilots to fly T-28 fighter-bomb- 
ers, the planes which form the backbone of 
those countries’ air forces. 

The men belong to an obscure unit which 
was, until recently, known as “Detachment 
One” of the US Air Force’s 56th Special Op- 
erations Wing (sow) at Nakhon Phanom but 
it has now been redesignated as Detachment 
One—“the training and logistics detach- 
ment’—of the Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Thailand (mMacTHAI). 

And a certain amount of mystery sur- 
rounds "Det. One” and its operations in 
Thailand. 

Newsmen who recently toured the sprawl- 
ing Udorn air.base saw at least 20 Det. One 
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TZ28’s tucked away in one wired-off com- 
pound on the base perimeter. Some of the 
planes carried Royal Lao Air Force markings 
some had Cambodian Air Force markings 
and some had no markings at all. Some of 
the planes were painted light grey, some 
were decked out in green and brown camou- 
flage paint. i 

The visiting journalists, the first party of 
newsmen to visit the base in four years, saw a 
number of Americans in the Det. One section 
of the base but were not allowed to speak 
to any of them. However, the visitors were 
told something about Det. One by Brig.-Gen. 
James R. Hildreth, commander of the vsar’'s 
13th apvon (Advanced Echelon) and the 
man responsible for all usar training and 
logistics in Thailand. Gen. Hildreth said that 
Det. One had been taken away from the 
56th sow at Nakhon Phanom and put under 
his control at Udorn to “streamlin~ the com- 
mand structure”; with the T-28s at Udorn 
and the 56th sow at Nakhon Phanom it had 
been difficult to maintain efficient control. 

Det. One trained Laotian pilots, Gen. Hil- 
dreth said. It also trained Laotian ground 
crews to maintain T-28s. That was all. Did 
it train any Cambodian airmen? Yes, said 
the general, there were a few but not so 
many now. Did it train anyone else? No, no 
one else, he said. 

The T-28s belonged to different countries 
and that was why they carried different 
markings. The planes were involved purely 
in a training programme and never left Thai 
airspace and never dropped real bombs; even 
on the practice range they used dummy 
bombs. 

It all seemed fairly straightforward, But 
later, as the newsmen were being shepherded 
into the officer’s mess for lunch, they noticed 
an honour roll with the names of all the 
men from the Udorn base who have been 
posted as killed in action (xKra) or missing 
in action (mIa) in the years since the usar 
came here in 1965. There were about 50 smail 
brass plates on the roll, each one bearing 
the name, rank, unit and date of death of 
each man (or the date when a man was 
posted MIA). But the three most recent addi- 
tions to the roll were men from Det. One 
and they were all listed as gra and there 
were no dates given. (The fourth most re- 
cent name was that of a man who had been 
KIA in December 1972). 

The obvious question was: how can a man 
be listed as KIA if he is only fiying inside the 
boundaries of a friendly country on training 
missions? You have to be in a combat situa- 
tion to warrant a Kia designation; a crash 
not caused by hostile action will not do and, 
so far as anyone knows, the Thai insurgents 
haven't yet taken to shooting down Ameri- 
can training planes. It was all very curious 
and the Air Force public-relations men, who 
were getting more and more flustered as the 
day wore on, did not really come up with any 
answers. But they did seem to be making a 
mental note to take down all the honour 
rolls the next time the press visited Udorn. 

And so the mystery of Det. One and its 
three Kra American instructors remains. Per- 
haps Det. One is just an innocent training 
and logistics detachment. But it does look as 
if this strange little unit that was taken 
from the 56th sow—a unit which, observ- 
ers say, has a reputation for doing “a lot of 
the spookie things’’—was not always quite so 
innocent. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1974] 
U.S. Atrtirr HELP TO CAMBODIA Port 


PHNOM PENH, CaMBoDIA, March 15 (AP)— 
A United States C-130 transport parachuted 
ammunition to beleaguered Government 
troops in the seaport of Kampot while the 
troops opened a counter-offensive against in- 
surgent positions, military sources said today. 

The reports said that the transport, flying 
from Thailand, dropped three containers of 
ammunition into the town, accidentally kill- 
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ing one person on the ground, Although 
American air attacks are now forbidden in 
Indochina, United States military aircraft 
have parachuted ammunition before to iso- 
lated Cambodian towns and outposts as part 
of the military equipment delivery program. 

The troops in Kampot, which is 85 miles 
southwest of Phnom Penh, attacked insur- 
gent lines northwest and east of the town, 
military sources said. Sharp fighting was re- 
ported, but little headway. 


[From the Boston Globe, June 6, 1974] 


U.S. PLANES FLY Suppiies To BESIEGED 
CAMBODIANS 


(By Kim Willenson) 


WaSHINGTON.—Defense Secretary James R. 
Schlesinger said yesterday that US planes 
continue to fly about 690 supply missions a 
month to Cambodia, many of them in the 
form of airdrops to towns and villages sur- 
rounded by insurgent troops. He said there 
was “some risk" of US planes being shot 
down on these missions, “but we are taking 
precautions to keep it as low as possible.” 

Pentagon spokesmen said later that the 
figure of 690 missions quoted by Schlesinger 
applied to only one month, August 1973. 
They said including both airdrops and re- 
supply flights that land at Phnom Penh's 
airfield the total has been averaging only 
about 425 per month this year. 

Testifying before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on 1975 arms aid requests Schles- 
inger said the total budget on that account 
has more than doubled from the current 
level because of developments in both Indo- 
china and the Mideast. 

But Schlesinger maintained that military 
aid was actually quite a bargain for the 
United States because it made possible “re- 
gional stability in crucial areas of the world 
without the need for direct intervention by 
American forces.” 

He said the conflict in Southeast Asia bas 
demonstrated the problems that can result 
from the direct involvement of American 
forces. Here is where security assistance has 
an indispensable role.” - 

Schlesinger was asked by Rep. Clement 
Zablocki (D.-Wis.), whether South Vietnam 
would be seriously affected by major aid 
reductions. 


[Prom the New York Times, Aug. 4, 1974] 


U.S. Envoy IN CAMBODIA Sam To GIVE Arms 
ADVICE 


(By Bernard Gwertzman) 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 3.—John G, Dean, the 
United States Ambassador in Cambodia, reg- 
ularly gives military advice to President Lon 
Nol and other Cambodian officials despite 
Congressional injunctions, according to a re- 
port issued today by the House of Repre- 
sentatives Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The report, which covered all of Indochina, 
noted that five separate acts of Congress pro- 
hibit the United States “from acting in a 
military advisory capacity in Cambodia.” 

But the study, prepared by two committee 
consultants, said that Mr. Dean, “by his own 
admission does not hesitate to give strategic 
military advice to Lon Nol or tactical advice 
to subordinate military commanders.” 

“It is his interpretation of existing laws 
that Congress did not mean to preclude ‘ad- 
vising’ at the level at which he performs,” the 
report said. It was prepared by John J. Brady 
and John H. Sullivan, who yisited the area 
from April 15 to May 10, 

The report said that, contrary to some press 
reports that American military personnel 
were actively advising Cambodian military 
units, “the staff survey team could find no 
evidence that Americans are acting as combat 
unit advisers.” 

Members of the defense attaché’s office reg- 
ularly go into the field to gather information 
the report continued, and while there their 
actions “or even their questions may have 
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some impact on the actions of Cambodian 
field commanders.” 

“There is no indication, however, that this 
practice has been systematized or is being 
used by defense attaché office personnel with 
the intent of violating the law,” it added. 

“It is clear, however, that American officials 
have not hesitated to give the Cambodians 
advice on military matters ranging from com- 
mand structure and training to management 
and logistics,” it said. 

[From the Washington Star-News, Oct. 24, 
1974] 
INDOCHINA WOES STILL LINGER 
(By Henry S. Bradsher) 

Sarcon.—The American attitude toward 
the problems of Indochina has changed far 
more among people in the United States than 
it has among U.S. diplomats and other 
American officials in this area. . . . Some 
show a fiexible willingness to adjust to the 
new mood at home, the congressional limita- 
tions on the future U.S. role in the area, and 
such changed situations as the American- 
financed coalition government with the Com- 
munists in Laos. Others still follow the old 
hard-line concept of fighting the Communist 
conspiracy and putting that fight ahead of 
everything. 

The question arises of whether the fight is 
sometimes placed ahead of honesty. The way 
an increasingly politicized U.S. embassy in 
Saigon has distorted the evidence of respon- 
sibility for military violations of the South 
Vietnam cease-fire has caused controversy, 
for instance. 

The broader question is where true Ameri- 
can interests Ne. There is a noticeable differ- 
ence in interpretation between some senior 
Americans here and the mood at homie as re- 
flected in congressional reductions of aid to 
the area. 

Despite the congressional desire to dis- 
engage from Indochina, the U.S. embassies in 
Saigon, Phnom Penh and Vientiane are very 
heavily involved in helping to run the gov- 
ernments there. 

This is particularly marked in Cambodia. 
The patent inability of the Lon Nol regime to 
manage its remnant part of the country effi- 
ciently or honestly has virtually forced an 
American encroachment on what would nor- 
mally be national sovereignty. Americans re- 
main important behind the scenes in South 
Vietnam, too, and provide the spark for the 
non-Communist side in the Lao coalition... . 

When the United States became involved 
in Cambodia after the ouster of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk in March 1970, it was to 
help defend the country against North Viet- 
namese attack. But the war has shifted into 
more of a civil conflict between Cambodians 
while Lon Nol’s government has become 
weaker and in greater need of economic and 
military assistance. 

In this situation the U.S. embassy has 
gradually been drawn into playing a more 
assertive role in trying to reduce inefficiency 
and corruption so that the regime could sur- 
vive. The present ambassador, John Gunther 
Dean, has earned the mocking title of “gov- 
ernor-general"” like the old days of French 
rule, 


[From the Washington Post, June 6, 1974] 


U.S. INTERESTS IN CAMBODIA IMPERILED BY 
STUDENT UNREST 


(By Philip A. McCombs) 


Panom Penu.—The student turnout in 
Phnom Penh imposes yet another burden 
on the shaky republican government of Presi- 
dent Lon Nol, and necessarily affects the 
enormous commitment that the United 
States has made in Cambodia. 

That commitment is to strongly back the 
Lon Nol government for the time being and 
ultimately to settle for nothing less than 
a coalition government that is not hostile 
to U.S. interests. 

To these ends, the United States is now 
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spending $1.75 million a day in military and 
economic aid to Cambodia—nearly $650 mil- 
lion this year. The new U.S. ambassador in 
Phnom Penh, John Gunther Dean, has in 
two months made it absolutely clear to Cam- 
bodians and foreigners alike in Phnom Penh 
that he is, in effect, running the country. 

The government of Lon Nol and Prime 
Minister Long Boret make no major de- 
sions without consulting Dean... . 

Ambassador Dean has already become a 
legend in Phnom Penh, scolding high gov- 
ernment officials, demanding economic and 
political changes and even ordering specific 
military operations. 

He is under instructions from U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger to “keep a 
strong hand in" in the support of U.S. in- 
terests in Cambodia. 

A strong hand means propping up the 
Lon Nol government so that it can survive 
and continue to fight off the insurgents 
until they can somehow be brought to the 
negotiating table. 


OPPOSITION TO SAVINGS INTEREST 
TAX DEDUCTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. James V. STANTON) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am opposed to H.R. 16994, which 
would allow an income tax deduction of 
up to $500 a year on savings interest for 
each individual taxpayer, and I intend 
to vote against it. I am opposed to it, 
first of all, because I believe we should 
have a truly progressive tax system, in 
which each individual pays taxes in ac- 
cord with his income, and the enact- 
ment of this bill would be a large step 
away from this goal. 

It is common knowledge that a great 
many wealthy individuals do not pay 
their fair share of the tax, and, far from 
doing anything to correct this situa- 
tion, this bill would most assist the few 
who are fortunate enough to be able to 
put $10,000 in the bank. To those who 
speak of this bill as one to assist the small 
saver, I would say it is obvious that the 
bill doles out aid to the small saver with 
a teaspoon, and to the wealthy with a 
ladle. 

I, of course, am not at all unsympa- 
thetic to the major purpose of the bill, 
which is to increase the availability of 
home mortgage money in private lend- 
ing institutions. But estimates are that 
this bill will provide only a possible one- 
time boost of $3.5 billion for new mort- 
gages. Considering the fact that it will 
result in a $2 billion loss to the Treasury 
each year, at a time when the budget 
deficit is a major concern, and the blow 
it strikes to the concept of tax equity, I 
am certain we can produce a better bill 
to help the housing industry than this. 


PROJECT TURNAROUND: US. IN- 
TERNATIONAL AIRLINES NEED 
HELP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. DULSKI) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the flight crew members of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways are sponsoring a 
conference of pilots, flight engineers, 
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and other employees of the U.S. interna- 
tional airlines. 

The 3-day meeting, dubbed “Project 
Turnaround,” is being held at the May- 
flower, and features speakers from in- 
dustry and government who are address- 
ing the various aspects of the airlines’ 
crisis. 

On previous occasions, I have called 
my colleagues’ attention to this impor- 
tant issue and to the lack of action by the 
administration. Today I was privileged 
to speak to the participants of “Project 
Turnaround” on the subject of world air 
mail rates, and I would like to insert the 
text of my remarks. 

REMARKS OF THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


Mr. Chairman, members of the conference 
and guests. It is a pleasure to be here this 
morning to speak to you on world air mail 
rates. From recent statements I have heard 
and articles I have read on world air mail 
rates, I consider it a double honor that you 
have chosen me as an expert on the subject, 
As chairman of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, having met with 
postal officials and Universal Postal Union 
representatives from around the world, I 
have had a particular interest in the effects 
of current rates on our international carriers. 

As you know, the Universal Postal Union 
is a multi-national postal group that meets 
in a Congress every five years, In the interim, 
certain standing committees and an inter- 
national bureau located in Bern, Switzer- 
land, continue the workings of the Union. 
The Universal Postal Union throughout the 
world forms a single postal territory, having 
uniform rules and regulations in the ex- 
change of mail between countries. It sets 
uniform postage rates, surface transporta- 
tion rates, sizes of letters and other mailable 
objects, and the rates for the settlement of 
air mail accounts between postal adminis- 
trations. Most countries of the world are 
members and the membership varies around 
150. 

The last Postal Congress was held in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, in June of this year, 
celebrating its centennial. It is interesting 
to note, at this point, that one of the found- 
ers of the Universal Postal Union was Post- 
master Montgomery Blair of the United 
States. 

The part of the UPU machinery that we 
are dealing with today is the rate-making 
procedure for air transportation. It is a 
complicated one, usually taking some five 
years to arrive at a rate. It uses not only 
the facilities of the member countries, but 
also data from the International Civil Avia- 
tion. Organization (ICAO), a government 
group, and the International Air Transport 
Association (IATA), a commercial group. 
Normally, when rates are established and 
approved by each Congress, they are based 
on the five-year period after approval. The 
Lausanne Congress in 1974, therefore, ap- 
proved rates for the 1976-1981 period. 

Until the 1969 Vienna Congress of the 
Universal Postal Union, rates for the settle- 
ment of air accounts between administra- 
tions was not set by any cost formula but 
was an agreed-ta rate among members. Be- 
tween the Vienna Congress in 1964 and the 
Congress of Tokyo in 1969, the various stand- 
ing committees began to obtain cost data 
from both ICAO and IATA. From this date, 
they arrived at a rate which they considered 
equitable. 

Between the Tokyo Congress in 1969 and 
the Lausanne Congress in 1974 the same 
procedure was used to arrive at an equi- 
table rate. These rates are expressed in Postal 
Gold Francs per kilo per kilometer. Trans- 
lated into our language the letter rate is $1.73 
per ton/mile and for other classes 57.7 cents 
per ton/mile. All Congresses are signed by 
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United States Postal officials and ratified by 
the Postmaster General and President of the 
United States. 

These air rates are applied to the settle- 
ment of air accounts between postal admin- 
istration ... that is to say, if one country 
uses the air services of another country then 
it will pay the UPU rates. The rates and dis- 
tances between all points where air service is 
available is in the “List of Postal Distances” 
published by the International Bureau of the 
Universal Postal Union. 

The rate set by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for the carriage of U.S. mail by U.S, 
air carriers is the authority established by 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, which at 
that time included “service pay” and “sub- 
sidy pay.” Historically the Board has always 
set mail rates based only on cost of the 
U.S. air carriers. Recently the Board said 
that under section 406 it has no other alter- 
native. If you take the time to read section 
406 (a) and (b), you can find no statement 
prohibiting other considerations, We must 
therefore, assume that bureaucratic prece- 
dence has won over progress. 

Now let’s review a few of the arguments 
for and against paying U.S. air carriers Uni- 
versal Postal Union rates for the carriage 
of civil mail. The Postal Service, CAB, and 
Department of Transportation representa- 
tives have together or separately said the 
following: 

1. The rate is a subsidy rate. 

2. The rate is arrived at by using many 
short-haul carriers. 

3. Most nations of the world do not pay 
their national air carriers the IPU rate for 
national mail. 

4. The UPU transit rate has a provision to 
give transit countries monies to defray the 
cost of handling transit mails. 

Some have said that the rate set for profit 
margin/return of investment is too high, 
therefore, it amounts to subsidy. However, 
this is a class rate applying to all carriers on 
a worldwide basis, set and approved by gov- 
ernments including our own. Any class rate 
such as a passenger fare or a cargo rate—or 
even the present CAB rate for the carriage 
of mail—is under cost for some carriers and 
above cost for others. The operating cost data 
submitted by IATA covered to a large ex- 
tent only long haul carriers, The volume of 
mail carried by short-haul carriers was 
minimal. 

Most countries of the world do pay their 
national carriers the Universal Postal Union 
rate for carriage of national mail. 

The two major countries of the world that 
do not are Canada and Great Britain. Not- 
withstanding the Postal Services statements 
to the contrary, the fact is that the rates 
which Canada and Great Britain pay their 
national air carriers are substantially more 
than the present CAB rate of some 32 cents 
per ton/mile. Canada, in addition to having 
an all up service up to elght ounces, also 
forwards surface mail at rates almost equal 
to present cargo rates, 

Now, to the last item of monies included 
in transit rates to pay the transit adminis- 
tration for handling the mail, The transit 
rate is an air transportation rate appearing 
in the Book of Postal Distances, Let’s get to 
one basic fact that is overlooked .. . if we 
have passenger fares and cargo rates, set by 
international organization, that are uniform 
for all users of the service regardless of car- 
rier or direction, then why can’t we have 
the same condition applying to U.S. Mail 
carried by U.S. carriers vs foreign carriers? 

Why does our Postal Service want to con- 
tinue the practice of paying foreign air car- 
riers the higher UPU rate and paying U.S. 
air carriers the lower CAB rate? Why do they 
oppose modernizing the present law? 

The sole stated reason is one of economics. 
For the past 10: years the CAB has been re- 
ducing the international alr transportation 
rate by U.S. air carriers, while the Postal 
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Service has been increasing the postage rates 
to the public, Right now, the US. interna- 
tional airlines are subsidizing the United 
States Postal Service, by carrying U.S. mails 
at a lower cost than the Postal Service col- 
lects in postage to pay for this air service. 

The United States Postal Services states 
that costs are increasing; however, what 
they do not tell you is that the regulation of 
the Universal Postal Union only allows them 
to collect the surface postage plus the actual 
cost of air transportation. If they were to pay 
UPU rates to American air carriers they would 
have to have postage rates comparable to 
other countries who pay their carriers UPU 
rates. 

No one to my knowledge has asked such 
questions as: should our air carriers be paid 
the UPU rate? Is it a fair rate? Are the state- 
ments made by agencies of the government 
true or false? 

Well, I think we are in agreement here 
about the fairness—and the need—for our 
country to join the rest of the world in pay- 
ing our carriers a just rate. The question is 
how to see that it is done. 

It has become obvious that the Adminis- 
tration is not going to take constructive ac- 
tion, as I recently pointed out on the House 
floor when I analyzed the Department of 
Transportation’s so-called “Action Plan.” 

Therefore, Congress will have to mandate 
a course of action. H.R. 14266, the Interna- 
tional Air Transportation Fair Competitive 
Practices Act, is scheduled for a hearing be- 
fore the Rules Committee this morning. 

Although the bill as reported did not in- 
clude a firm UPU rate provision, an amend- 
ment will be offered if the rule permits. Con- 
gressman John Murphy has already appealed 
to House members for support of the amend- 
ment, and I believe that support is growing. 

Our U.S. international air carriers need 
parity. They will have my support for leg- 
islation to assure it. 


FOOD POLICY NEEDS SENSE OF 
DIRECTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most perceptive 
writers in America today, Dr. Jean Mayer 
of the Boston Globe, whose outstanding 
work as a Harvarc nutritionist earned 
her a position on the committee which 
prepared the basic document of the 
World Food Conference in Rome, has 
written an article deserving of our 
attention. 

The article, entitled “Food Policy 
Needs Sense of Direction,” which ap- 
peared in the November 26 edition of 
the Boston Globe provides great insight 
and a realistic appraisal of our massive 
food problem. Dr. Mayer lists the four 
major goals set by Agriculture Secretary 
Earl Butz, and then points out the prob- 
lems in attempting to meet them. She 
States: 

Building up grain reserves and shipping 
large amounts of food abroad to aid the 
starving would raise prices to the U.S. con- 
sumers; if prices received by U.S. farmers 
were increased this again means we can't 
held the line on food prices for the Amer- 
ican buyer; and certainly, we cannot im- 
prove the balance of payments by shipping 
large amounts of grain abroad as gifts or for 
payments in non-convertible currencies. Yet, 
somehow we must fulfill all four of these 
objectives, 
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Mr. Speaker, as you know, I have in- 
troduced legislation which would enable 
the American consumers to produce $380 
million worth of high quality fresh food 
at no cost to the consumer, and with 
only a $6 million cost to the Federal 
Government. The American public is 
paying high taxes to finance Government 
programs, and to date, those programs 
seem only to result in higher food costs 
at the marketplace. I think it is about 
time that this Government took a tiny 
fraction of the billions of dollars paid 
in taxes each year and provided the 
American people with at least one pro- 
gram which would help insulate them 
from the staggering food prices. This, of 
course, would go a long way in assisting 
the efforts toward an equitable food 
distribution system. A copy of Dr. Jean 
Mayer's article follows, and I urge that 
all of my colleagues take the time to read 
it thoroughly. I would also hope that 
my colleagues will keep my bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
distribute free vegetable seeds to con- 
sumers for use in home gardens, H.R. 
9468, well in mind, and will note its 
direct application to easing our food 
problems. 

I ask permission, at this time, to also 
include an article by the renowned Wash- 
ington Post gardener, Henry Mitchell. 
Mr. Mitchell often provides us with help- 
ful little hints designed to cultivate the 
green thumbs that are hidden in the 
best of us. He has a plan, described below, 
that can save the urban dweller about 
$280 a year, and in these times of infla- 
tion we would do well to follow his wise 
advice. The articles follow: 

THAT 15- ny 25-Foot HEDGE AGAINST 
INFLATION 
(By Henry Mitchell) 
, Vegetable gardens usually fail, if they fail 
at all, for several good reasons: 

Not enough sun. 

Indifferent soil preparation (DIG, man). 

Overambition. Remember, you aren't a 
tractor. 

Ignorance of plant requirements——planting 
peas in hot weather or cucumbers in chilly 
spring. 

Lack of ruthlessness. The sweet little 
weeds and dear bunnies must go. 

Now it is all very well for the city gard- 
ener to grow vegetables, even when the gar- 
den is small and the lust for roses is great. 

I myself grew three crops of bush beans 
last summer, and do not mind reporting 
them superior to any beans I have ever en- 
countered, One picks and mutters at Safe- 
way and Giant; in the garden, one marvels. 

Derek Fell, director of the National Gar- 
den Bureau at Gardenville, Pa., was telling 
me recently that the Russians have looked 
into old age and concluded the three most 
critical factors are eating lots of vegetables, 
getting regular moderate exercise, and main- 
taining a sweet disposition, 

Gardening is the fount of all three bless- 
ings, Fell pointed out. 

President Ford said we might all “plant 
vegetable gardens” as one of 12 ways to fight 
inflation. 

Often, in Washington, you can acquire a 
nice little house with a bit of land behind 
it for $70,000. Here you may be able to plant 
today's version of a vegetable garden for four 
people (no corn, of course, nor okra nor 
artichokes) in 15 by 25 feet, and work and 
save $280. 

Start mow, digging the earth 18 inches 
deep. Do this in relatively dry weather, and 
leave the earth in great clods (have no fear, 
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that's the way it will come up when you dig 
it) not trying to break them up at all. 

The miracle of winter cold will work mar- 
vels on the clods, and in March you will see 
how nicely the earth crumbles when you dig 
it again and then rake it. 

The attached sketch and tables show how 
much you can grow, of the various sorts of 
vegetable, how far apart the rows should 
be (it varies according to the vegetable), 
how much you may expect In ylelds and how 
much that is worth at current grocery-store 
prices, 

If you do not like beets and have no in- 
tention of eating them, then obviously you 
leave them out and plant another row of 
spinach. Or, not to sound too much like 
a primer, you use the space for whatever it 
is you do like. 

Tomatoes and brussels sprouts (it has been 
worked out) save you the most money if 
you grow them yourseif. 

Again and again I have seen it happen: 
Great enterprises fail for no better reason 
than that the gardener was not quite ready 
to plant when the time came. 

Collect leaves now, grind them up and 
compost them, they will come in handy for 
mulching next summer. Or see if you can’t 
find a source of cow manure during the 
winter and apply it to the resting land. 

Thus, by forethought and a stitch in time, 
as it were, you will be all ready when the 
frost is out of the ground. You will never 
have time to plan, to think, to order, to 
prepare the land when spring comes and you 
go racing about to wallow in daffodils. 

Now let’s see. If you subtract $280 from 
$70,000—well, you want to reach a fine 
sturdy healthy old age, don't you? 

Yields: 

60 Cucumbers at 25¢ each 

100 Ibs. Tomatoes at $1.00 for 3 lbs. 

40 lbs. Zucchini at 39¢ per Ib 

40 Ibs. Peppers at 39¢ per 1b. 

24 heads Cabbage at 39¢ head... 

48 heads Lettuce at 49¢ head 

25 lbs, Beans at 39¢ 1b. 

48 lbs. Chard at 59¢ lb 

36 lbs. Beets at 29¢ 1b 

36 lbs. Carrots at 29¢ ib 

12 Ibs. Spinach at 59¢ lb 

24 bunches Radish at 29¢ bunch.. 

48 bunches Parsley at 29¢ bunch.. 

24 bunches Green Onions at 25¢ 


28 bunches Leeks at 59¢ bunch... 
24 heads Broccoli at 49¢ head 

12 heads Caulifiower at 79¢ head. 
15 lbs. Peas at 39¢ lb 


[From the Boston Globe, Noy. 28, 1974] 
Foop Po.icy NEEDS SENSE OF DIRECTION 
(By Jean Mayer) 
Across the world, 500 million people face 


malnutrition and starvation. This cata- 
clysmic feod-gap brought representatives 
from 130 nations to Rome this month to 
seek answers to global hunger. Attending 
was The Globe columnist Dr. Jean Mayer, 
the Harvard nutritionist who was a mem- 
ber of the committee which prepared the 
basic document of the meeting. What did 
the World Food Conference achieve? 


The Rome Conference has come and gone, 
Its meager results have dashed the hopes of 
those who were unaware of the lack of 
sound preparation, the deep division with- 
in our government, the total absence of 
leadership overseas and the need for so 
many governments to hide the failure of 
their development programs. 

The United States has been the bulwark 
of the world against famine ever since the 
days of UNRRA in 1945. The hard work of 
our farmers, the ingenuity of our agri- 
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cultural scientists and the generosity of our 
people have jointly been responsible for an 
outpouring of millions of tons.of grain to 
relieve hunger in the Middle East, Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Nor was there 
any doubt that we would again rise to the 
challenge if the need were convincing. 

Alas! In a world confused and afraid of 
what the next few years may bring, our 
delegation sounded a very uncertain 
trumpet indeed. Our Secretary of State, Dr, 
Henry Kissinger, made a generous but vague 
appeal to all nations to band together to 
eliminate hunger and malnutrition within 
our generation, while Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Butz refused to commit us to any but 
the most restricted scope of action, thus 
losing leverage to put the necessary pres- 
sure on other nations to do their share. 

Admittedly, Secretary Butz’'s task was not, 
and is not, easy. American food policy 
should have four aims: 

1. To stimulate food production by Amer- 
ican farmers and ensure them a fair return 
on their labor and investments. 

2. To keep food prices reasonable for 
American consumers. 

3. To help starving people overseas. 

4. To help even our balance of payments. 

There are built-in contradictions here, 
however: Buliding up grain reserves and 
shipping large amounts of food abroad to 
aid the starving would raise prices to US 
consumers; if prices received by US farmers 
are increased, this again means we can't 
hold the line on food prices for the Ameri- 
can food buyer; and certainly, we cannot 
improve the balance of payments by ship- 
ping large amounts of grain abroad as gifts 
or for payments in non-convertible cur- 
rencies. Yet, somehow we must fulfill aH 
four of these objectives. 

At this point, we are failing, at least 
partly, in all four objectives. Calves are 
slaughtered rather than sent to market be- 
cause of the high cost of feed. Prices have 
moved up erratically because we do not hold 
reserves large enough to exert any stabilizing 
effect. At the same time, sudden price up- 
surges have done much to trigger inflation 
psychology. And we are pledging far less to 
help the hungry abroad than at any time 
since World War Il—of the one million tons 
that we have pledged this year, 80 percent 
will be sent just to South Vietnam, Egypt 
and Israel. 

The key to Secretary Butz’s (and the 
nation’s) failure to reach these goals is 
Butz’s refusal to recognize that the only 
way to achieve results is through a change 
in the American pattern of food consump- 
tion, 

We must decrease the amounts of cereals 
that are fed to animals to produce meat. At 
present, each American consumer directly 
and indirectly uses over 2000 pounds of 
cereals per year, 1800 pounds of which are 
converted to animal products. (By contrast, 
a reasonably well-fed but poor country will 
use 400 pounds of cereals per person per 
year, almost all of which is consumed di- 
rectly as grain.) 

A decrease of 10 percent in our meat con- 
sumption per year alone would yield enough 
grain to feed 60 million starving people. And 
a decrease in consumption of animal prod- 
ucts, besides being good for our consciences, 
would be good for our heart and blood 
vessels—since meat is a major source of 
heart-threatening saturated fats in our 
diet—as well for our pocketbooks. 

A less important contribution to increas- 
ing the availability of grain, but one which 
would, again, have a significant and favor- 
able effect on the conscience, the health and 
the pocketbook of Americans would be to 
moderate our consumption of spirits—beer 
and “hard” liquor—all of which are made 
from grain. 

It seems to me that it would be acceptable 
to the nation to recommend that we observe 
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two meatiess days a week (replacing meat by 
beans, peas and lentils, fish, cheese or eggs, 
which use up no grain or far less grain for 
their production) and that we reduce our 
home or social drinking to wine (produced 
from. grapes, not grain) or cut down to a 
maximum of one daily grain-based drink— 
either beer or hard liquor. 

Since we should ask Americans to con- 
sume less so that others may live, tet us also 
put as much pressure as we can muster to 
have other nations play their part In this 
effort, too. The “new rich,” oil-producing 
Arab nations have done almost nothing so 
far to help in the food crisis—which they 
precipitated by quadrupling the price of 
oil—thus putting fuel for irrigation and trac- 
tor machinery and petrochemical-derived 
fertilizers and herbicides out of the financial 
reach of poor nations. 

I believe that we must stop treating the 
Russians with kid gioves and start putting 
pressure on them to cooperate more fully, in 
terms of reporting their grain reserves and 
crop forecasts (so as to make early warnings 
of crisis possible) , in terms of moderating the 
swings in their grain buying, and in terms 
of participating in the world relief effort. 

In the long run, as contrasted to the next 
few months or years, the solution to the 
world food crisis lies, not in food or money 
aid from the traditional donors (including 
the United States) or the new rich, oill- 
producing countries, but in increased food 
production and decreased population growth 
in the presently poor countries. This increase 
in food production must be helped by re- 
search and technical assistance from the de- 
veloped countries and through investments 
from the “new rich". It must also be based 
on energetic efforts by the poor countries 
themselves. 


THE HOLT AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. Azzuc) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow a 
number of Members of the House will be 
seeking the support of the House to de- 
feat the Holt rider to amendment No. 17 
of the Supplemental Appropriations 
Conference Report, H.R. 16900. 

In support of this position I would like 
to call to your attention a letter from 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Caspar Weinberger, opposing 
the conference committee language of 
the Holt amendment. 

The text of the letter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, 
December 2, 1974. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHARMAN: The Supplemental 
Appropriations bill for fiscal year 1975 (HR. 
16900) as reported out of the Conference 
Committee contains the following proviso 
relating to the classification and assignment 
of teachers and students for reasons of race, 
religion, sex, or national origin: 

Provided further, That none of these funds 
Shall be used to compel any school system 
as a condition for receiving grants and other 
benefits from the appropriations above, to 
classify teachers or students by race, reli- 
gion, sex, or national origin; or to assign 
teachers or students to schools, classes, or 
courses for reasons of race, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 

Although the effect of the above language 
is somewhat ambiguous, in our view most 
courts would hold that the amendment ends 
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our basic authority to enforce civil rights 
laws, particularly title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, which prohibits use of Federal 
funds for programs that discriminate as to 
race, color, or national origin, and title IX 
of Educational Amendments of 1972, which 


would have prohibited the Department from 
requiring school systems to prepare or main- 
tain “any records, files, reports, or statistics 
pertaining to the race, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin of teachers or students,” the 
prohibition relating to the classification of 
students and teachers was left intact. That 
provision would prohibit the Department 
from requiring grantees to collect and Te- 
port certain statistical information relating 
to the treatment of minorities. Without such 
information the Department would be un- 
able to make the key decisions as to where 
to direct our investigative resources under 
tities VI and IX. Nor would we be able to in- 
vestigate the mumerous complaints of dis- 
crimination against minorities and women 
without access to data classifying students 
and teachers. 

In addition to those problems, however, 
the above proviso would prohibit the De- 
partment from compelling any school system, 
as a condition to the receipt of Federal funds, 
to assign teachers or students to schools, 
classes, or courses Tor reasons of race, reli- 
gion, sex, or national origin”. Although this 
language is somewhat ambiguous, in our 
view it would restrict the Department from 
enforcing the requirements of titles VI and 
IX in those cases where a reassignment of 
teachers or students might be necessary to 
eliminate discriminatory assignment prac- 
tices. 

This is a highly complex legal issue and 
one that is certain to be presented to the 
courts. If the courts give full effect to the 
proviso, the Department could not carry out 
its responsibilities under titles VI and IX. 
Doubtless there are various interpretations 
courts could adopt; but it might take two to 
three years to get a final interpretation. In 
the meantime we could not violate the Holt 
Amendment and therefore we would not be 
able to enforce titles VI and IX to the extent 
indicated. 

Sincerety, 
Caspar WEINBERGER, 
Secretary. 


I would also like to call to your at- 
tention the text of the Dear Colleague 
that you will be receiving. 

The text follows: 

DECEMBER 2, 1974. 


To Members, Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico, and Delegates from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virgin Islands, and 
Guam, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: 

We the undersigned ask for your help in 
defeating Amendment No. 17 to the Supple- 
mental Appropriations 1975 Conference Re- 
port to accompany H.R. 16900. 

We are in full agreement that the funds for 
the Office of Education provided for in the 
Conference Report are sorely needed. How- 
ever, we strenuously object to the language 
of the Holt Amendment which has been at- 
tached as a Rider to Amendment No. 17. 

The language of the Rider will make it 
virtually impossible for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to implement 
Titles VI and IX. 

In a recent letter to Senator Warren Mag- 
nuson Secretary Caspar Weinberger said the 
following: 

“The Supplemental Appropriations bill for 
fiscal year 1975 (H.R. 16900) as reported out 
of the Conference Committee contains the 
following proviso relating to the classification 
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and assignment of teachers and students for 
reasons of race, religion, sex, or national 


origin: 

Provided further, That none of these funds 
shall be used to compel any school system as 
a condition for receiving grants and other 
benefits from the above, to 
classify teachers or students by race, 
sex, or national origin; or to assign teachers 
or students to schools, classes, or courses 
for reasons of race, religion, sex, or national 
origin. 

“Although the effect of the above language 
is somewhat ambiguous, in our view most 
courts would hold that the amendment ends 
our basic authority to enforce civil rights 
laws, particularly Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, which prohibits use of Federal 
funds for programs that discriminate as to 
race, color, or national origin, and Title IX 
of Educational Amendments of 1972, which 
carries a similar prohibition with regard to 
Sex discrimination in education programs. 

“This is a highly complex legal issue and 
one that is certain to be presented to the 
courts, If the courts give full effect to the 
provise, the Department could not carry out 
its responsibilities under Titles VI and IX. 
Doubtless there are various retations 
courts could adopt; but it might take two 
or three years to get a final interpretation. 
In the meantime we could not violate the 
Holt Amendment and therefore we would 
not be able to enforce titles VI and IX to 
the extent indicated.” 

Once the Amendment is defeated we shall 
submit an Amendment which will protect 
all of the funds contained in Amendment 
No. 17 but which shall delete the language 
of the Holt Amendment. 

We urge your support in defeating Amend- 
ment No. 17 as it is presently written and 
we urge your vyote for the Amendment we 
shall submit. 

Sincerely, 

Yvonne Brathwaite Burke, Cardiss Col- 
lins, Shirley Chisholm, Barbara Jor- 
dan, Belia S. Abzug, Margaret M. Heck- 
ler, Ella T, Grasso, Patricia Schroeder, 
John Conyers, Jr, Charles C. Diggs, 
Jr. Augustus F. Hawkins, Parren J. 
Mitchell, Charles B. Rangel, Andrew 
Young, Edward R. Roybal, Donald M. 
Fraser, Dave Obey, Phillip Burton, 
Benjamin S. Rosenthal, Lindy Boggs, 
Elizabeth Holtzman, Patsy T, Mink, 
William (Bill) Clay, Ronald V. Del- 
lums, Walter E. Fauntroy, Ralph H. 
Metcalfe, Ronald N. C. Nix, Louis 
Stokes, Herman Badillo, James C. Cor- 
man, Chas H. Wilson, George E, Ship- 
ley, Henry B. Gonzalez, John Burton. 


SUPPORT FOR VETERANS’ 
BENEFITS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Utah (Mr. Owens) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to join with the overwhelming 
majority of my colleagues in voting to- 
day to override the Presidential veto of 
the veterans’ education amendments, 
H.R. 12628. While I agree with Mr. 
Ford’s sentiment that our Federal ex- 
penditures must be cut, I do not agree 
that this is the place to exercise that 
responsibility. Veterans under the GI bill 
have experienced an increase in their 
cost of living of over 22 percent since 
the last raise in benefits was enacted. 
This being the case, a 23 percent in- 
crease—just barely enough to allow them 
to catch up—is not an unreasonable re- 
quest and it is certainly justifiable in the 
face of today’s inflation. 
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The Government and the taxpayer 
will not be losing money or wasting it 
by enactment of this increase; rather, 
we are making a sound investment in our 
country’s future. We did not hesitate to 
call upon these people to serve. We 
should not balk, therefore, at this ex- 
pression of thanks. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS LEAD CAMPAIGN 
TO MAKE CHARLESTON SAFER AT 
NIGHT 


(Mr. SLACK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, in the midst 
of our high level of concern about energy 
matters, it is encouraging to see how 
some citizens groups are planning and 
executing thoughtful campaigns to make 
their communities safer places to live and 
work in at night while conserving energy. 

Over the past decade, the combined 
efforts of several women’s clubs in my 
home city have resulted in Charleston, 
W. Va., developing into one of the safest 
and best lighted cities in America. 

It is interesting to note that today 
some people think street lighting is the 
symbol of energy waste. In point of fact, 
quite the opposite is true. The city of 
Philadelphia recently installed new 
lights, increasing light levels on its 
streets 70 percent, while actually using 
10 percent less energy. Salem, Oreg., did 
the same thing, increasing light levels 40 
percent while reducing energy used by 
42 percent. The Federal Energy Adminis- 


tration has urged communities not to 
turn their lights out, rather to upgrade 
their lighting systems as have Charles- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Salem. 


Recently, two women’s clubs in 
Charleston were awarded the first prize 
in a nationwide project to make towns 
and cities safer places at night. The ef- 
forts of the Women’s Club of Charleston 
and the West Side Women’s Club, and 
their respective junior departments, won 
the 550 club members the “First Lady 
Award” in the Brighten the Night project 
sponsored by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and coordinated by the 
Street and Highway Safety Lighting 
Bureau. 

In 1966 a group of 500 women launched 
a determined effort to improve lighting 
throughout the city. They surveyed city 
blocks, gathered crime and accident fig- 
ures, set up luncheons with city officials, 
were quoted and photographed in the 
newspapers, appeared on TV talk shows, 
regularly attended city council meetings, 
and made nearly 500 visits and calls to 
the mayor, police department, council- 
men, the utility, the Governor, and any- 
one else who would listen to them. 

The end results prove that determined 
citizens can change the cities they live in. 

Charleston each night now turns on 
her 4,560—soon to be 5,468—-street lights 
to thwart crime, accidents, and insure a 
feeling of security among her people. The 
era of incandescents is gone forever. 
They have been replaced by mercury 
vapor lamps and shortly the first high- 
pressure sodium street lights in the State. 

Things, however, did not always sound 
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or look so bright. Mrs. Mason Cloud, 
president of the Women’s Club of 
Charleston said: 

In the early 60s we were kiddingly known 
as the worst lighted city in the U.S. 

Our members were afraid to go out at 
night and there was discussion of what we 
could do as a club. But what really prompted 
our project was the stabbing of a youth in 
1966 after a night high school football game. 


The community football field and the 
adjacent street had been the scene of 
some near riots and vandalism but that 
senseless murder spurred the citizens to 
action. The women’s clubs conducted a 
phone survey and discovered that most 
of those interviewed felt the stabbing 
would not have taken place if the street 
leading to the field had been better 
lighted. 

The women began their campaign on 
that street. 

A call on the utility company was first 
on the list of actions. Mrs. Jay Henry 
who was community improvement com- 
mittee chairman for the Charleston 
Women’s Club at the time said: 

My husband is an engineer and he'd worked 
for the power company, so I knew we could 
get an appointment there. 


It was not more than a meeting or two 
before the women realized Charleston 
had no planned city lighting. If a citizen 
wanted a light, he petitioned the city for 
it. The result was hodgepodge lighting, 
most of it not up to recommended safety 
standards. 

Elmer Dodson, mayor at the time, 
remembers: 

Looking back, I'd say the women can claim 
much of the credit for Charleston's new 
lighting. The major thing they did was in- 
Stigate discussion and get us thinking about 
an overall master plan for street lighting. 


The battle, however, was far from be- 
ing won. Experiencing typical bureau- 
cratic shuffling from office to office, the 
women kept their project visible by at- 
tending city council meetings and talk- 
ing loudly to the newspapers. They ini- 
tially allocated $200 of club moneys to 
finance letters, speakers, special meet- 
ings, and a free luncheon to which presi- 
dents of all civic organizations were in- 
vited along with utility and public of- 
ficials. 

A new lighting contract was approved 
with the stipulation for upgrading the 
city’s existing 3,500 lights. The city light- 
ing budget was increased to $111,054 in 
1968. 

Business streets were upgraded to 21,- 
000 lumen mercury vapors and addition- 
al lights were installed. 

As one block was lighted or improved, 
the women patted themselves on the back 
and went back to City Hall to inquire 
which area was next and when would the 
improvements begin. 

After complaining bitterly for years 
about the dangerous nighttime condi- 
tions on a city expressway, work was be- 
gun early in 1974 to not only install 294 
lights with 21,000 lumens, but also to pave 
the shoulders and update signs. 

Mrs. Henry said: 

I never felt the city officials wanted us to 
disappear. We felt it was important to show 
them that the public was interested and we 
knew they were interested in our votes. 
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To the city officials, cooperating with 
the women was more than just vote gath- 
ering. With the downtown relighted, 
seven patrolmen were removed from 
downtown streets thus saving the city 
$35,000. Accident figures declined. Crime 
next to the football field fell drastically. 

To understand the scope of these im- 
provements, one has to realize that in 
1967 the city police chief publicly advised 
citizens not to walk alone at night in 
downtown Charleston. In the 6 months 
prior to his announcement there had 
been 88 muggings and robberies down- 
town. 

Charleston is a much safer city today, 
but as more lights go in and old lights 
are updated, there has been a correlating 
drop in crime figures. For 1973, for in- 
stance, total offenses were down by 9 
percent, while there was an increase of 
165 lights. Felonious assault dropped 70 
percent and auto theft decreased 13 per- 
cent, 

“Unfortunately sometimes someone’s 
life has to be taken before action is 
taken,” said Mrs. Carl Perkins, commu- 
nity improvement chairman for the 
Charleston West Side Club. 

Also, unfortunately sometimes city of- 
ficials do not put their full faith behind 
women’s clubs. 

“There is a tendency to rely on the 
same sources for advice and discard the 
others, including women’s clubs,” said 
former Mayor Elmer Dodson. “But this is 
wrong. Their image is changing and they 
are a viable force.” The resistance on the 
part of city officials does not usually dis- 
appear until the women’s clubs prove 
themselves. They have to keep pushing 
for what they believe. 

“We realize we still have a hit and miss 
plan for the city’s lighting,” said Tom 
Boyd, traffic engineer, “but we are plan- 
ning for the future. After we finish the 
major thoroughfares, I want to study 
putting in an additional 2,000 residential 
lights.” 

At city hall the word is that the 1975 
lighting budget can be expected to go 
over 1974’s $170,000. “From our accident 
and crime figures, it is obvious what 
areas should be improved next,” said 
Mayor John Hutchinson. “What we need 
to do now is put high pressure sodium on 
our streets the way they have done in 
Washintgon, D.C., and other cities.” 

High pressure sodium is already being 
used by the State Highway Department 
at an Interstate Highway junction. “This 
is the beginning of the lighting for the 
interstate that will be coming through 
Charleston,” said William Wilshire, as- 
sistant director, Traffic Engineering Di- 
vision. High mast lights will be used at 
interchanges with high pressure sodium 
lights at 40 foot heights in between. 

“It may take us another 8 years to get 
this entire city lighted to recommend 
standards, but we will keep fighting,” 
said Mrs. Karl Shanholtzer, president of 
the Charleston West Side Women's Club. 
“Never underestimate the power of 
women.” 


ON BIGOTRY 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr, KOCH. Mr. Speaker, while Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Earl Butz has apolo- 
gized for his coarse and ill-considered 
ethnic joke, and while Gen. George 
Brown similarly has apologized for the 
effects of his repetition of an anti-Se- 
mitic canard, the underlying issue is still 
with us. Simply stated, are there high 
Government officials whose orientation is 
such that their racial and religious prej- 
udices overwhelm them and affect their 
judgments? I speak now not of their per- 
sonal judgments but the decisions they 
are authorized to make on behalf of the 
American people. 

Let me say at the outset that anyone 
who believes there is a substantial num- 
ber of American citizens wholly without 
race or religious prejudice is naive. We 
all have prejudices, perhaps as a result 
of our education or lack thereof, because 
of family influences or because of the 
very nature of our competitive pluralistic 
society. But the question is, can we con- 
trol these feelings? And can we restrain 
by statute our actions in those areas? 

Martin Luther King, Jr., told his fel- 
low countrymen that they did not have 
to love him—they merely had to respect 
him. That respect of one’s rights can and 
must be the subject of legislative control. 
We have fair housing laws, fair employ- 
ment laws, and fair public accommoda- 
tions laws. While on the Federal level 
this legislation dates back to 1965 we 
still have not been able to deal ade- 
quately with the personal prejudices of 
our public officials as they affect their 
official duties. 

Someone once suggested to me that 
just as the Armed Forces hold sensitivity 
seminars for its officers and enlisted men, 
there dealing primarily with prejudices 
relating to color, similar seminars should 
be held for the highest officials in the 
country on an even broader range. At the 
time I thought the idea absurd, but the 
statements of Secretary Butz and Gen- 
eral Brown no longer make the sugges- 
tion so bizarre. The President should 
definitely consider such a program for 
our high-ranking officials. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make it clear 
that I do not believe that ethnic jokes 
are unacceptable but there is a vast dif- 
ference between an entertaining anecdote 
and an ethnic slur. Ethnic humor can be 
very funny if done in good taste and not 
at the expense of someone else's religious 
or cultural heritage. If not, however, and 
when the offenders are persons of the 
stature of Secretary Butz and General 
Brown, then such offensive ridicule and 
scorn is even more appalling. While the 
two officials have apologized, Mr. Speak- 
er, the incidents are not closed. They 
leave a permanent scar. Our quest must 
be to lessen their recurrence—hopefully 
not needed with these two gentlemen who 
have acknowledged error, but with their 
peers. 


HARDSHIP IN THE HOMEBUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, current economic conditions have 
created a real hardship for the home- 
building industry. Housing starts are 
down significantly from last year, and 
many builders have been forced to either 
lay off substantial numbers of workers 
or go out of business altogether. 

In large part this decline has been 
caused by the tight money and credit 
policies being pursued by the Federal 
Reserve Board. While such policies may 
have their place in economic policy, no 
one would deny that they have hit build- 
ers and related industries harder than 
other sectors of the economy. Savings 
and loans and other thrift institutions 
have experienced substantial disinter- 
mediation which has seriously restricted 
the amount of money available for con- 
struction and home mortgage loans. 

Congress reacted to this problem sev- 
eral months ago by passing the Brooke- 
Cranston bill, the Emergency Home Pur- 
chase Assistance Act of 1974, and the 
President agreed to put $3 billion into 
the depressed housing industry through 
the act. Unfortunately we are now learn- 
ing that Department of Housing and 
Urban Development regulations have 
effectively crippled the program by add- 
ing 612 points to the interest rate in vio- 
lation of congressional intent. Aside from 
the obvious economic consequences of 
this regulation and its inflationary im- 
pact, it creates a particular hardship in 
Maryland, as State law prohibits the 
charging of points on conventional mort- 
gage loans. Thus this program will be of 
little value to the entire State. 

Clearly, still more needs to be done to 
provide assistance to the housing indus- 
try, and I am today introducing legisla- 
tion which will deal with the homebuild- 
ing crisis through the creation of a new 
program of revolving mortgage purchases 
within the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation. 

This program has two purposes: First, 
it will add needed liquidity to savings 
and loan associations and other thrift 
institutions hard pressed by extensive 
disintermediation during the current 
economic crisis; and second, it will pro- 
vide needed new funds for mortgages 
and construction loans, 

Since mortgage loans are long term, 
most thrift institutions currently are 
carrying in their portfolios loans made 
several years ago at substantially lower 
interest rates, usually between 5 and 6 
percent. One institution in the District 
of Columbia estimates that it has ap- 
proximately 220 loans worth $6,000,000 
at rates of 5.75 percent or less. In times 
of tight money these loans add a signifi- 
cant restraint to the ability of thrift in- 
stitutions to meet new mortgage and 
housing construction demands. 

My bill provides an opportunity for 
thrift institutions to sell these older 
mortgages to the Government—Federal 
Home Loan Mortgage Corporation—tem- 
porarily, thereby releasing new funds for 
new mortgages. Later when monetary 
conditions have eased, the FHLMC would 
sell the mortgages back to the institu- 
tions. This revolving feature of the pro- 
gram will ease the burden on the Goy- 
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ernment by insuring a fairly rapid payoff 
on a relatively low-yielding portfolio, 
while at the same time providing new 
funds for lending when they are most 
needed. Further costs to the Government 
will be reduced by a provision which re- 
quires that servicing of the mortgages be 
done by the seller—the thrift institu- 
tion—and that the seller buy back any 
loans which go into arrears, or reimburse 
the Government for any losses due to 
foreclosure. The revolving plan spreads 
the repurchases over a 5-year period be- 
ginning 5 years after the Government 
purchased the mortgages, meaning that 
only after 10 years had elapsed would the 
mortgages have gone full circle, unless, of 
course, the thrift institution chose to re- 
purchase earlier. This procedure limits 
the repayment burden an institution will 
have at any one time. 

The bill further imposes a series of 
limitations to insure that no single insti- 
tution receives more than its fair share 
of the funds available for the program, 
and that the new funds do in fact go to 
housing loans and not for other infia- 
tionary purposes. In addition, a ceiling 
will be imposed on each new loan to 
insure that the new money is not used 
primarily for high-priced homes. 

I would like to insert at this point in 
the Recorp, the text of the bill. 

A bill to amend the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation Act to establish a 
new secondary market program under 
which the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation may provide needed liquidity 
for the savings and loan industry by pur- 
chasing older seasoned home mortgages 
from savings and loan associations and 
other financial institutions 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

oj Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

305 of the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Cor- 

poration Act is amended by redesignating 

subsection (b) as paragraph (4) of subsection 

(a), by striking out “this section” in the 

matter so redesignated and inserting in lieu 

thereof “this subsection”, and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) (1) In addition to its authority under 
subsection (a), the Corporation is author- 
ized to purchase and make commitments to 
purchase from any Federal home loan bank, 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, any member of a Federal home loan 
bank, or any other financial institution the 
deposits or accounts of which are insured 
by an agency of the United States, at par, 
older, seasoned residential mortgages (in- 
cluding mortgages covering cooperatives and 
condominiums) meeting such standards as 
the Corporation determines will promote the 
objectives of this subsection and will par- 
ticularly aid in providing needed liquidity for 
savings and loan associations subject to sec- 
tion 6 of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933. 
The Corporation may hold, deal with, sell, or 
otherwise dispose of (pursuant to commit- 
ments or otherwise) any such mortgage or 
any interest therein, as provided in this sub- 
section, and the servicing on any such mort- 
gage shall be performed by the original 
seller. 

“(2)(A) The Corporation may not pur- 
chase any residential mortgage from a sav- 
ings and loan association or other financial 
institution under this subsection, if as a 
Tesult the aggregate amount of residential 
mortgages purchased from such association 
or institution and held by the Corporation 
under this subsection would exceed 5 per 
centum of the total amount of residential 
mortgages then held by such association or 
institution. The aggregate amount of resi- 
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dential mortgages which the Corporation 
may purchase from any such association or 
institution in any one month shall not ex- 
ceed 1 per centum of the total amount of 
residential mortgages held by such associa- 
tion or institution on the first day of such 
month, 

“(B) Any sale of a residential mortgage to 
the Corporation under this subsection shall 
be made with recourse; and the seller may 
be required to repurchase the mortgage if 
payments thereunder are three or more 
months in arrears, or to reimburse the Cor- 
poration at the time of foreclosure for any 
losses sustained by the Corporation in con- 
nection with such mortgage, or to take such 
other action as may be necessary to assure 
that the Corporation is fully compensated 
for any such losses. 

“(C) The Corporation may purchase & 
mortgage under this subsection only upon 
receiving satisfactory assurances that the 
proceeds will be used by the seller solely for 
mortgage loans (including loans on coopera- 
tives and condominiums, and including con- 
struction loans in the case of new housing) 
having an original principal amount (in the 
case of any one loan) of $————— or less. 

“(3) The Corporation may purchase a 
mortgage under this subsection in any 
month only upon condition that the seller 
enter into a binding commitment to repur- 
chase such mortgage according to a schedule 
which shall be agreed upon between such 
seller and the Corporation, and which shall 
provide that— 

“(A) 20 per centum of the total amount 
of the mortgages purchased from such seller 
by the Corporation under this subsection 
during that month will be repurchased by 
the seller on the sixth anniversary of the 
first day of such month, 

“(B) 25 per centum oy the mortgages 50 
purchased which are still held by the Cor- 
poration after the transaction described in 
the preceding subparagraph will be repur- 
chased by the seller on the seventh anni- 
versary of such first day, 

“(C) 33% per centum of the mortgages so 
purchased which are still held by the Cor- 
poration after the transaction described in 
the preceding subparagraph will be repur- 
chased by the seller on the eighth anniver- 
sary of such first day, 

“(D) 50 per centum of the mortgages so 
purchased which are still held by the Cor- 
poration after the transaction described in 
the preceding subparagraph will be repur- 
chased by the seller on the ninth anniversary 
of such first day, and 

“(E) all of the remaining mortgages sa 
purchased will be repurchased by the seller 
on the tenth anniversary of such first day. 


Any such commitment shall include pro- 
visions permitting the seller to repurchase 
the mortgage or mortgages involved, in whole 
or in part, in advance of the date or dates 
provided by the schedule, and shall require 
the payment by such seller of penalties in 
the event that any such mortgage is not re- 
purchased within one year after the appli- 
cable date specified in the schedule. 

“(4) The maximum aggregate amount of 
mortgages that may be purchased by the 
Corporation from any one savings and loan 
association or other financial institution 
under this subsection shall not exceed $20,- 
000,000.” 

Sec. 2. Section 305(a) of the Federal Home 
Loan Mortgage Corporation Act (as amended 
by the first section of this Act) is amended 
by striking out “this section” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “this 
subsection”. 

Sxc. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary, in 
addition to amounts otherwise available to 
the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corpora- 
tion under section 304 of the Federal Home 
Loan Mortgage Corporation Act or made 
available to such Corporation from other 
sources, to carry out the mortgage opera- 
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tions provided for by section 305(b) of such 
Act (as added by the first section of this 
Act). 


TREASURY GOLD SALES 


(Mr. CONLAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CONLAN. Mr. Speaker, as I am 
sure my colleagues in the Congress are 
aware, the Secretary of the Treasury ap- 
peared today before the House Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Finance. During his testimony, 
Secretary Simon announced the forth- 
coming sale by the Treasury Department 
of 2 million ounces of gold from our 
U.S. gold stocks, Secretary Simon stated: 

With the concurrence of the President, I 
have therefore asked the Treasury to pre- 
pare a public auction of 2 million ounces of 
gold in 400-ounce bars to be held on Monday, 
January 6. The GSA will issue the formal in- 
vitations to bid in about ten days using 
procedures comparable to those employed by 
the GSA in the past when selling silver on 
behalf of the Treasury. 


Mr. Speaker, it was this very possibility 
of Treasury gold sales which prompted 
me to join my colleague from Illinois (Mr. 
Crane) in introducing legislation on 
September 23, 1974, to prohibit the sale, 
alienation, or commitment of gold by the 
Secretary of the Treasury without prior 
approval by act of Congress. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has very 
broad outstanding authority to dispose of 
our gold. Current law provides that: 

.,. he may sell gold in any amount at home 
or broad, in suc manner and at such rates 
and upon such terms and conditions as he 


may deem most advantageous to the public 
interest... 


I ask my colleagues if it is in the public 
interest to make this announcement, 
which precipitated a decline in the price 
of gold of about $13 already today, and 
to sell this commodity in quantities of 
400 ounces which, at a free market price 
of $150 per ounce, would require an in- 
vestment of $60,000. This is yet another 
area where the executive branch has un- 
limited power and where the people’s 
Representatives in Congress should have 
the right to oversee any action taken. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was 
initially granted this broad power for the 
purpose of stabilizing the value of our 
currency at a time when it was redeem- 
able in gold. As Secretary Simon himself 
stated only this morning: 

Gold remained as partial backing for Fed- 
eral Reserve Notes until 1968 when Congress 
completely eliminated this requirement. As 
& result of this action, gold now has no func- 
tion in our domestic monetary system, 


For this same reason the Secretary no 
longer needs his power to dispose of our 
gold in order to stabilize our currency. 
The gold-reserve requirements for Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and deposits have 
been abolished and the reduction of the 
monetary role of gold, begun in the days 
of the New Deal, has been completed. It 
is time that Congress reassert its prerog- 
ative in this matter of the disposal of 
our most precious national treasure. 
There is clearly no reason for denying 
Congress the oversight authority pro- 
vided by the legislation I have joined in 
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introducing. The power to dispose of our 
gold reserves must not rest in one indi- 
vidual. 

I would like to include in my remarks 
at this time the text of the legislation 
introduced in September of this year: 


A bill to prohibit the sale, alienation, or 
commitment of gold by the Secretary of 
the Treasury without prior approval by 
Act of Congress 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That, not- 

withstanding section 3699 of the Revised 

Statutes (31 U.S.C. 733), section 10(a) of 

the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 (31 U.S.C. 822a 

(à)), or any other provision of law, or any 

rule, regulation, or authority of any such 

law, the Secretary of the Treasury, may not 
sell, alienate, or commit gold without prior, 
specific approval by Act of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman. In light of Secretary Si- 
mon’s announcement this morning, I call 
upon my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to join me in passing this leg- 
islation which would return to Congress its 
rightful oversight authority in this question 
of U.S. gold sales, 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 11929 


Mr. JONES of Alabama submitted the 
following conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H.R. 11929) to amend 
section 15d of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act of 1933 to provide that ex- 
penditures for pollution control facilities 
will be credited against required power 
investment return payments and repay- 
ments: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 93-1512) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11929) to amend section 15d of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority Act of 1933 to provide 
that expenditures for pollution control facil- 
ities will be credited against required power 
investment return payments and repay- 
ments, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

That the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
of 1933 is amended by inserting immediately 
at the end of section 15d the following new 
subsection: 

“(i) (1) Beginning with fiscal year 1976 
and for each of the next four fiscal years 
thereafter, the Corporation may elect to defer 
payments under the annual repayment 
schedule established under subsection (e) if 
the expenditures of the Corporation for cer- 
tified pollution control facilities for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year exceed the amount of the 
scheduled repayment. The annual repay- 
ment schedule shall be suspended one fiscal 
year for each fiscal year for which the Cor- 
poration so elects. 

“(2) Beginning with fiscal year 1976 and 
for each of the next four fiscal years there- 
after the Corporation shall be entitled to 
credit against the payments required as a 
return on the appropriations investment in 
power facilities the amount of expenditures 
for certified pollution control facilities in ex- 
cess of the amount of any repayment de- 
ferred under the preceding paragraph. 

“(3) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘certified pollution control facility’ 
means a new identifiable treatment facility 
which is or will be used, In connection with 
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a plant or other property; to eliminate, abate, 
or control water or air pollution or con- 
tamination by removing, altering, disposing, 
or storing of pollutants, contaminants, 
wastes, or heat and for which— 

“(A) the Board has made application for 
deferral or credit to the State certifying au- 
thority having jurisdiction with respect to 
such facility; and which the State certifying 
authority has certified to the Environmental 
Protection Agency as being constructed, re- 
constructed, erected, or acquired in con- 
formity with the State program or require- 
ments for elimination, abatements, or con- 
trol of water or air pollution or contamina- 
tion; and 

“(B) the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate (1) 
as being in compliance with the applicable 
regulations of Federal agencies and (ii) as 
being in furtherance of the general policy 
of the United States for cooperation with 
the States in the prevention, elimination, and 
abatement of water pollution under the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(33 U.S.C. 466 et seq.), or in the prevention 
and abatement of air pollution under the 
Clean Air Act, as amended (42 U.S.C, 1857 
et seq.).”. 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

ROBERT E. JONES, 

JOHN C, KLUCZYNSEI, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 

W. H. HARSHA, 

LAMAR BAKER, 

on the Part of the House. 


JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 

MIKE GRAVEL, 

HOWARD BAKER, 

PETE V. DOMENICI, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11929) to amend section 15d of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority Act of 1933 to provide 
that expenditures for pollution control fa- 
cilities will be credited against required 
power investment return payments and re- 
payments, submit the following joint state- 
ment to the House and the Senate in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the Sen- 
ate amendment, and the substitute agreed to 
in conference are noted below, except for 
clerical corrections, conforming changes 
made necessary by agreements reached by 
the conferees, and minor drafting and clari- 
fying changes. 

DEFINITIONS 
House bill 


The term “certified pollution control fa- 
cility” means a new treatment facility which 
is or will be used in the abatement or con- 
trol of water or air pollution, which the 
Board of Directors of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA) has certified to the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency as having been 
constructed, reconstructed, erected, or ac- 
quired in conformity with programs or re- 
quirements for abatement or control of air 
or water pollution, and which the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency has certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury as complying with applicable regu- 
lations for Federal agencies and with the 
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policy of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act or the Clean Air Act. 


Senate amendment 


The definition of ‘certified pollution con- 
trol facility” in the Senate amendment dif- 
fers from the House version as follows: 

(1) the facility may be used in the elim- 
ination of water or air pollution as well as 
in the abatement and control of these forms 
of pollution; and 

(2) the State certifying authority having 
jurisdiction with respect to the facility, 
rather than the Board of Directors of TVA, 
does the certifying to the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

Conference substitute 

The conference substitute is essentially 
the same as the definition contained in the 
Senate amendment except that the Board 
must make application for deferral or credit 
to the State certifying authority and the 
State certifying authority must certify to 
EPA that the facility is constructed, recon- 
structed, erected, or acquired in conformity 
with the State program or requirements for 
elimination, abatement, or control of water 
or air pollution or contamination. 

NATURE OF THE BENEFIT PROVIDED TO TVA 

House bill 


The House bill provides that TVA is en- 
titled each fiscal year, beginning with the 
1975 fiscal year, to a credit against the 
amounts which it is obligated to pay the 
Federal Government in order to reduce the 
amount invested by that Government in the 
power facilities of TVA and in order to pro- 
vide that Government with a return on its 
investment. The credit shall be equal to the 
amount actually expended by TVA during 
the preceding fiscal year for certified pollu- 
tion control facilities. The credit shall be ap- 
plied first against the amount required to be 
paid as a return on the investment by the 
Federal Government. If the credit exceeds the 
amount required to be paid as a return, the 
excess is to be applied against the annual 
repayment which is made to reduce the in- 
vestment of the Federal Government. 
Furthermore, if the credit exceeds both the 
amount required as a return and the an- 
nual repayment, the excess is to be applied 
to reduce the investment of the Federal 
Government. 


Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment differs from the 
House bill as follows: 

(1) the period during which TVA shall be 
entitled to the benefits provided by the bill 
begins with fiscal year 1976 and ends with 
the completion of fiscal year 1980; 

(2) TVA may defer for one fiscal year the 
annual repayment required to be made to 
reduce the investment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment if TVA expends during the previous 
fiscal year an amount for certified pollution 
control facilities which exceeds the amount 
of this required repayment, and the differ- 
ence between the amount expended for cer- 
tified pollution control facilities and the 
amount of the repayment deferred shall be 
credited against the amount required to be 
paid as a return on the investment of the 
Federal Government; and 

(3) any amount credited against the 
amount required to be paid as a return on 
the investment of the Federal Government 
shall be added to the total amount of that 
investment. 

Conference substitute 

This provision is essentially the same as 
the provisions of the Senate amendment 
with the exception that the requirement that 
any amount credited against the amount re- 
quired to be paid as a return on the invest- 
ment of the Federal Government shall be 
added to the total amount of that invest- 
ment has been eliminated, 

Section 15d(e) of the TVA Act (16 U.S.C. 
831 n-4) requires payments into the Treas- 
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ury before December 31 and June 30 of each 
year. The certification procedures. for 

deferrals and credits under this new subsec- 
tion (i) might not be complete before the 
payments are required. In the event that the 
certification procedures have not been com- 
plete it is the intention of the managers that 
the TVA Board exercise the authority pro- 
vided in the last sentence of such subsection 
(e) to defer such payments for which bona 
fide applications for deferrals or credits have 
been initiated. At the conclusion of the cer- 
tification process, the TVA Board should 
make timely payments of any sums not pro- 
vided for through the deferrals or credits. 

ROBERT E. JONES, 

JOHN C, KLUCZYNSKI, 

HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 

W. H, HARSHA, 

LaMar BAKER, 

on the Part of the House. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 

MIKE GRAVEL, 

Howarp BAKER, 

PETE V. DOMENICI, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina (at the 
request of Mr. O'NEILL), for December 3 
and 4, on account of illness. 

Mr. CotTrer (at the request of Mr. 
for today, 


O'NEILL), 
illness. 


on account of 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WypLer) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Bett, for 1 hour, on December 4. 

Mr. Scuerte, for 1 hour, on Decem- 
ber 9. 

Mr. Bauman, for 1 hour, on December 9. 

Mr. Comen, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. LANDGREBE, for 30 minutes, on De- 
cember 10. 

Mr. HinsHaw, for 45 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gupe, for 20 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lrrron), and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kocs, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Mezvinsky, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Asrın, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. James V. Stanton, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Dutsxr, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Ms. Aszuc, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Owens, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
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Mr, Bourse and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Wampter to revise and extend his 
remarks during special order of Mr. Mc- 
Ewen of New York. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wyp.ier) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Zwacu in two instances. 

Mr. Ketcuum in two instances. 

Mr. Ruoves in two instances. 

Mr. Younc of Florida in five irstances. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

Mr. McCtory in two instances. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. CoLLINS of Texas. 

Mr, ASHBROOK in six instances, 

Mr. LANDGREBE in two instances. 

Mr. SmITH of New York. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. Cotirer in two instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. 

Mr. HUDNUT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, Lirron) and to include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr, Jones of Tennessee. 

Mr. SLACK. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr, FISHER, 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. Anperson of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr. Raricx in three instances. 

Mr, Sisk. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in 10 instances, 

Mr, Brasco. 

Mr, Carney of Ohio in two instances. 

Mr. Kocx in three instances. 

Mr. ASPIN. 

Mr. DE LA Garza in 10 instances. 

Mr. Won Par. 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr, Mazzoxt. 

Mr, Leccert. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. SYMINGTON in five instances. 

Mr, Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Jones of Oklahoma. 

Mr, FRASER. 

Mr. Burxe of Massachusetts in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN in two instances. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr, HELSTOSET. 

Mr, MEEDs. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York. 

Mr. HANNA. 

Mr, PICKLE in five instances. 

Mr, MCCORMACK. 

Mr. TEAGUE. 

Mr. DenHOLM. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2743. An act to establish a program of 
loan guarantees to enable independent refin- 
ers of crude oil to construct or acquire new or 
expanded refining facilities in the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R. 342. An act to authorize the District of 
Columbia to enter into the Interstate Agree- 
ment on Qualification of Educational Person- 
nel, and to amend the Practice of Psychology 
Act and the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act; 

H.R. 15580. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 17503. An act to extend the authoriza- 
tions of appropriations in the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 for one year, to transfer the Re- 
habilitation Services Administration to the 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to make certain technical and 
clarifying amendments, and for other pur- 
poses; to amend the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
for the blind; to strengthen the program au- 
thorized thereunder; and to provide for the 
convening of a White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 3202. An act to amend the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963 to pro- 
vide for the extension of coverage and to 
further effectuate the enforcement of stich 
act. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on November 27, 1974, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following title: 


H.R. 342. An act to authorize the 
District of Columbia to enter into the 
Interstate Agreement on Qualification of Ed- 
ucational Personnel, and to amend the Prac- 
tice of Psychology Act and the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act. 

H.R. 15580, An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 17503. An act to extend the author- 
izations of appropriations in the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 for 1 year, to transfer the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration to the 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to make certain technical and 
clarifying amendments, and for other pur- 
poses; to amend the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
for the blind; to strengthen the program 
authorized thereunder; and to provide for 
the convening of a White House Conference 
on Handicapped Individuals. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, LITTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


December 3, 1974 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ET 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
bo Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


3028. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting & proposed sup- 
plemental appropriation for fiscal year 1975 
for the Department of State (H. Doc. No. 93- 
400); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed, 

3029, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report on Department of De- 
fense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July-September 1974, pur- 
suant to section 10(d) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended [15 U.S.C. 639(d)]; to, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3030. A letter from the Assistant Secrotary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a copy of Presidential Determina- 
tion No, 75-2, finding that the sale of defense 
articles and services to Kenya, the Malagasy 
Republic, and Mauritius will strengthen the 
security of the United States and promote 
world peace, pursuant to section 3(a)(1) of 
the Foreign Military Sales Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3031. A letter from the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to Public 
Law 92-403; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3032. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Energy Administration, transmitting a 
report on the organization and functions of 
the Agency, the location of its offices and key 
personnel, and a delineation of the role of 
State governments in energy matters and the 
rights and responsibilities of the public, pur- 
suant to section 20(a)(1)(B) of Public Law 
93-275; to the Committee on Government 
operations. 

3033. A letter from the Chairman, Advi- 
sory Council on Historic Preservation, trans- 
mitting the comments of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on the effect of the Orchard-Biddle 
Neighborhood Development Project, assisted 
by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, on the St, Mary’s Seminary 
Building, the St. Mary's Seminary Chapel, 
and. the Mother Seton House in Baltimore, 
Ma., properties listed in the National Register 
of Historic Places, pursuant to section 202 
(b) of Public Law 89-665 [16 U.S.C. 470] 
(b)]; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

3034, A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
the publication entitled “National Power 
Survey ‘Energy Systems Research Task Force 
Report’”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

3035. A letter from the Vice President for 
Government and Public Affairs, National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, transmitting 
the financial report of the Corporation for 
the month of August 1974, pursuant to sec- 
tion 308(a) (1) of the Rall Passenger Service 
Act of 1970, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3036, A letter from the Vice President for 
Government and Public Affairs, National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, transmit- 
ting a report on the number of passengers 
per day on board each train operated, and 
the on-time performance at the final desti- 
nation of each train operated, by route and 
by railroad, for the month of October 1974, 
pursuant to section 308(a)(2) of the Rail 
Passenger Service Act of 1970, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

3037. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
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partment of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved accord- 
ing certain beneficiaries third and sixth pre- 
ference classification, pursuant to section 
204(d) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended [8 U.S.C. 1154(d)]; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3038. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in the cases of certain aliens 
found admissible to the United States, pur- 
suant to section 212(a) (28) (I) (ii) of the 
Immigration. and Nationality Act [8 U.S.C. 
1182(a) (28) (I) {ii) (b) ]; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3039. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, sub- 
mitting a report on Mattapoisett Harbor, 
Mattapoisett, Mass., requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted July 10, 
1968; To the Committee on Public Works. 

3040. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, submit- 
ting a report on Bass River Harbor, Mass., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted June 24, 1965; To the Committee on 
Public Works. 

3041. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, submit- 
ting a report on Anclote River, Fls., requested 
by resolution of the Committees on Public 
Works, House of Representatives and U.S. 
Senate, adopted August 13, 1958, and August 
30, 1965; To the Committee on Public Works. 

3042. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, submit- 
ting a report, on Cape Cod Canal, Mass., re- 
quested by resolutions of the Committees on 
Public Works, House of Representatives and 
US. Senate, adopted February 17, 1949, and 
March 12, 1949, respectively; To the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


3043. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the effectiveness of Independent and 
comprehensive audits of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, pursuant to section 14(c) 
of Public Law 86-147, as amended [22 U.S.C. 
283j-1(c)]; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

3044. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port that increased use of computer-output- 
microfilm by Federal agencies could result 
in savings; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

3045. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to repeal cer- 
tain provisions of law relating to the pro- 
curement of advertising for the Government; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

[Omitted from the Record of Nov. 26, 1974] 
[Pursuant to the order of the House on 

Nov. 26, 1974, the following reports were 

filed on Nov. 27, 1974.} 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, H.R. 12690. A bill to amend 
the Lower Saint Croix Act of 1972 by in- 
creasing the authorization (Rept. No. 93- 
1504). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
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and Labor. H.R. 17481. A bill to establish the 
Harry S. Truman Memorial Scholarship Pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 93-1505). Referred to the 
Committee on the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 9468. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to distribute seeds and plants 
for use in home gardens; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 93-1506). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. S. 4016. An act to protect and pre- 
serve tape recordings of conversations in- 
volving former President Richard M. Nixon 
and made during his tenure as President, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 93-1507). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. CONYERS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 17409. A bill to assist in reducing 
crime and the danger of recidivism by re- 
quiring speedy trials and by strengthening 
the supervision over persons released pend- 
ing trial, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 98-1508). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Pursuant to the order of the House on 
Nov. 26, 1974, the following reports were 
filed on Nov, 29, 1974.} 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 17084. A bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to re- 
vise and extend the programs of assistance 
under title VII for training in the health and 
allied health professions, to revise the Na- 
tional Health Service Corps program and the 
National Health Service Corps scholarship 
training program, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 93-1509). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 17085. A bill to 
amend title VIII of the Public Health Service 
Act to revise and extend the programs of 
assistance under that title for nurse train- 
ing; with amendment (Rept. No. 93-1510). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

[Submitted Dec. 3, 1974] 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7077. A bill to provide 
for the establishment of the Cuyahoga Val- 
ley National Historical Park and Recreation 
Area; with amendment (Rept. No, 93-1511). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee of 
conference. Conference report on H.R. 11929 
(Rept. No. 93-1512). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1483, Resolution authorizing the 
Speaker to recognize for motions to suspend 
the rules Monday, December 9, 1974, and at 
any time during the remainder of the 2d 
session, 98d Congress (Rept. No, 93-1513). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1484. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 14266. A bill to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to 
deal with discriminatory and unfair com- 
petitive practices in international air trans- 
portation, and for other purposes. (Rept. 
No, 93-1514). Referred to the House Calen- 
dar. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1485. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 5385. A bill to 
restore and maintain a healthy transporta- 
tion system, to provide financial assistance, 
to improve competitive equity among sur- 
face transportation modes, to improve the 
process of Government regulation, and for 
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other purposes. (Rept, No. 93-1515), Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1381. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 15263) to 
establish improved programs for the benefit 
of producers and consumers of rice. (Rept. 
No. 93-1516). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 17544. A bill to provide for Federal 
régulation of foreign banks establishing, ac- 
quiring, operating, or controlling banks, 
branches, and agencies in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ASPIN: 

H.R. 17545. A bill to prohibit the manu- 
facture or importation of Freon and similar 
substances unless a study finds such sub- 
stances are not harmful to human life, agri- 
culture, or the national environment; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. COHEN: 

H.R. 17546. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of House Resolution 457 of the 92d Congress 
as enacted into law by the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 1972 (relating to allow- 
ances of Members, officers, and committees of 
the House of Representatives); to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 17547. A bill to prohibit any change 
in the status of any member of the uni- 
formed services who is in a missing status 
under chapter 10 of title 37, United States 
Code, until the provisions of the Paris Peace 
Accord of January 27, 1973, have been fully 
complied with, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 17548. A bill to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Mortgage Corporation Act to es- 
tablish a new secondary market program un- 
der which the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation may provide needed liquidity for 
the savings and loan industry by purchasing 
older seasoned home mortgages from savings 
and loan associations and other financial in- 
stitutions; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 17549. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of animals and animal food products 
for use in foreign and domestic food relief 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Ms. ABZUG, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Jonn 
L. Burton, Mr. Drrnan, Mr. FRASER, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. 
Nix, Mr, RANGEL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, and 
Mr. Stark): 

H.R. 17550. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Controlled Substances Act re- 
lating to marihuana; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MARAZITI (for himself, Mr. 
MADIGAN, and Mr, FORSYTHE) : 

H.R. 17551. A bill to prohibit the shipment 
in interstate commerce of dogs intended to 
be used to fight other dogs for purposes of 
sport, wagering, or entertainment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEZVINSKY (for himself, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. Drinan, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Lone of Maryland, Mr. 
Mosuer, Mr. Owens, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr, Stark, and Mr. Won 


Pat): 
H.R. 17552, A bill to make more chemical 
fertilizer available throughout the world for 
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the production of food during 1975 by sub- 
stantially reducing the amount of such fer- 
tilizer used in the United States for nonfood 
growing purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 17553. A bill to provide for greater 
homeownership opportunities for middle-in- 
come families and to encourage more efficient 
use of land and energy resources; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, RONCALLO of New York: 

H.R. 17554. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
dividual who is unable to care for his or her 
personal needs without assistance shall be 
eligible (as a disabled person) for the serv- 
ices of a homemaker and other service under 
the applicable State plan approved under 
such title; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 17555, A bill to amend the Equal 
Credit Opportunity Act to include discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, color, religion, 
national origin, and age, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 17556. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
authorizations for the striking of medals in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the cable car in San Francisco and in com- 
memoration of Jim Thorpe, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr, SYMINGTON: 

H.R. 17557. A bill to amend the Con- 
trolled Substances Act to make the stealing 
of a controlled substance from a pharmacy 
or related establishment a Federal crime; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 17558. A bill to amend the act of 
May 13, 1954, relating to the Saint Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation to 
provide for a 7-year term of office for the 
Administrator, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. GILMAN: 

H.R. 17559. A bill to provide for the re- 
financing of real estate and chattel in- 
Gebtedness incurred as the result of a 
natural disaster; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr, GUDE (for himself, Mr, Rrecur, 
Mr. Pryser, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. Lent, 
Mr. Rees, Ms, Aszuc, Mr, Wurre- 
HURST, Mr. Hetstoskr, and Mr, 
RANGEL): 

H.R. 17560. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to require 
the establishment of standards for a grading 
system by which retail purchasers may de= 
termine the relative nutritional value of 
different foods, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R., 17561, A bill to establish a commis- 

sion to study and make recommendations 
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with respect to proposed. amendments to 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States which would modify the institutions 
of the three branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

554. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Senate of the State of New Jersey, 
relative to Turkish opium production; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XX, 

Mr. TALCOTT introduced a bill (HR. 
17562) for the relief of Raymond Charles 
Wiggins, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

574. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Sauk County Council of the American Legion, 
Sauk City, Wis., relative to age requirements 
for Reserve officers; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

575, Also, petition of Samuel D. Cochran, 
Alexandria, Va., and others, relative to labor 
relations with the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

576. Also, petition of the National Indian 
Education Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
relative to teaching Indian languages; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

577, Also, petition of Fred P. Ames, New 
York, N.Y., relative to immigration; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, proposed 
amendments were submitted as follows: 
H.R. 5385 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: 

Page 106, after sec. 805 insert the following: 

“Sec. 806. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this act the authority and respon- 
sibility of the Commission to guarantee the 
equalization of rates between ports remains 
intact.” 

H.R. 16204 
By Mr. MOSS: 

Page 17, beginning In line 9, strike out “a 
nonprofit private corporation” and insert “an 
entity”. 

Page 17, strike out lines 16 through 21 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) (1) LEGAL Srrucrure.—A health sys- 
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tems agency for a health service area shall 
be— 


“(A) a nonprofit private corporation (or 
similar legal mechanism such as a public 
benefit corporation) incorporated in the 
State in which the largest part of the popu- 
lation of the health service area resides and 
which is not a subsidiary of, or otherwise 
controlled by, any other private or public 
corporation or other legal entity; 

“(B) a public regional planning body if it 
has a governing board composed of a ma- 
jority of elected officials of units of general 
local government and if its planning area 
is identical to the health service area; or 

“(C) a single unit of general local govern- 
ment if the area of the jurisdiction of that 
unit is identical to the health service area. 

Page 18, line 18, strike out “Each health 
systems agency” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “The governing body of a 
health systems agency which is a public re- 
gional planning body or unit of general local 
government shall be the governing body of 
that regional planning body or single unit of 
general local government, whichever is ap- 
plicable. Any other health systems agency. 

Page 20, line 25, after “agency” insert the 
following: "which is a nonprofit private cor- 
poration or similar legal mechanism”, 

Page 22, after line 19 insert the following: 

“(5) (A) ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The gov- 
erning body of a health systems agency which 
is a public regional planning body or a unit 
of general local government shall have an 
advisory health council (i) which shall ad- 
vise the governing body with respect to the 
agency's organization, operations under this 
section, and the performance of its functions 
under section 1413, and (ii) the composition 
of which shall conform to the requirements 
of subsection (b) (3) (C). 

“(B) If a governing body of a health sys- 
tems agency which has an advisory health 
council described in subparagraph (A)— 

“(i) adopts a health systems plan or an- 
nual implementation plan under section 
1413(b), 

“(il) makes a grant or enters into a con- 
tract under section 1413(c) (3), 

“(ill) approves or disapproves under sec- 
tion 1413(e) a proposed use of Federal funds, 
or 

“(iv) makes a recommendation under sub- 
section (f), (g), or (h) of section 1413, 
and its advisory health council has made a 
recommendation to it for action differing 
from that taken by the governing body, the 
governing body shall make public the recom- 
mendation of the advisory health council, 
together with the governing body’s reasons 
for taking such different action, and shall 
when reporting its actions to the Secretary 
or the State health planning and develop- 
ment agency or the Statewide Health Coordi- 
nating Council, as the case may be, include 
such recommendations.” 

H.R, 17505 
By Mr. PATTEN: 

Page 2, strike out lines 17 and all that 

follows through page 3, line 2. 
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SPEAKER ALBERT PROPOSES ECO- 
NOMIC RECOVERY FOR THE NA- 
TION 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I noted in the Washington Post 
& report on an economic recovery plan 


which you have proposed for considera- 
tion of the Congress. 

Certainly your proposals are excellent, 
and I commend your plan for the Con- 
gress to appropriate committees for their 
serious consideration and action. 

This plan, as you know, includes a pub- 
lic service employment program, a local 
public works and public investment pro- 
gram, an improved unemployment com- 
pensation program, a broad tax reform 
bill, reestablishment of the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation, and creation 
of a temporary Economics Commission to 
restore competition to free enterprise, 
among other major proposals. 

In addition to these worthwhile rec- 
ommendations, in my view substantial 
economies can be effected by reducing 
wasteful military spending and military 
cost overruns, and in cutbacks and re- 
ductions in foreign aid expenditures as 
well as in vigorous enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. 
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To eliminate shortages and curb infla- 
tion, we need to put into effect policies 
that will stimulate our economy and in- 
crease production, both industrial pro- 
duction and agricultural production. 

Certainly I want to commend you, Mr. 
Speaker, for your excellent proposals— 
the type of specific recommendations 
that Congress needs to move forward 
next year with a comprehensive recovery 
plan. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
most important matter, I place the 
article from the Post in the Recorp here- 
with. 

The article follows: 

ALBERT OFFERS ECONOMIC RECOVERY PLAN 

(By Mary Russell) 

Declaring the country “on the brink of a 
terrible recession,” House Speaker Carl Al- 
bert outlined specific legislative proposals 
yesterday that amounted to a Democratic 
alternative to President Ford's prescriptions 
for what ails the economy. 

Albert went so far as to say it “may have 
to come” to giving the President standby 
authority for “equitable” wage and price 
controls, a move that has been strongly 
opposed by both labor leader George Meany 
and the President. 

Albert admitted that because of labor 
opposition the heavily Democratic Congress 
would probably not pass wage and price con- 
trols now, but he left the door open for such 
& move later in 1975, provided the controls 
could be administered equitably “across the 
board” for both business and labor. 

On energy also, Albert said it “may have 
to come” to mandatory fuel allocation, im- 
port controls and gasoline rationing. “I don’t 
think you can do those things voluntarily,” 
he said. 

The Speaker, talking at a breakfast meet- 
ing with reporters, criticized Mr. Ford’s infla- 
tion policies: “I don’t think a call for WIN 
buttons will get the job done.” Albert said 
Mr. Ford had not moved toward stronger 
measures on the economy because “I think 
he honestly believes in the old-time Repub- 
lican philosophy .. . Let's face it. Jerry Ford's 
just a hard-nosed Republican conservative 
and he’s just not going to change.” 

The Albert program, similar to a seven- 
point plan endorsed by Senator Democrats 
later yesterday, would cost “several billions 
of dollars,” he admitted. 

House Minority Leader John J. Rhodes 
(R-Ariz.) responded: “I would respectfully 
remind the Democratic leadership that one 
of the few points of consensus at the eco- 
nomic summit meetings was that bigger gov- 
ernment is not the answer to inflation, in- 
deed that our present difficulties are largely 
a result of the over-ambitious Democratic 
program of the ’60s. A New Deal approach is 
hardly the answer to the inflationary prob- 
lem of the '70s.” 

Albert who has come under considerable 
criticism for his lack of leadership, left no 
doubt that he considers himself the leader 
of the Democratic Party in the House and 
does not intend to have his role taken over 
by the party caucus in the House or any- 
body else: “I’m the leader of the Democratic 
Party in the House... I’m not worried about 
anybody taking over the leadership of the 
House.” 

There has been considerable talk among 
House Democratic liberals that their party 
can’t preserve the 291-144 majority it won 
in this month's elections unless it produces 
a coherent alternative to Mr. Ford's eco- 
nomic policies, 

Some critics of Albert’s leadership have 
suggested the program would have to be 
initiated by the Democratic Steering and 
Policy Committee, passed through the cau- 
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cus of all House Democrats, and backed up 
by caucus instructions to committee chair- 
men, 

But Albert rejected that method: “If you 
just pass it through the Steering and Policy 
Committee and the caucus, there’s no way 
you can force it through committees.” 

Albert said he would discuss his proposals 
with the Policy Committee, but he also 
planned to “get more input from the younger 
members” and then put pressure on all the 
legislative committee chairmen to “see if we 
can’t get up some steam.” 

Legislation Albert said he wanted Congress 
to “consider early in the next session” 
included: 

A public service employment program go- 
ing beyond President Ford’s proposal, which 
would start when unemployment averaged 
6 per cent or more for three months. 

An improved unemployment compensation 
program. 

Local public works and public investment 
programs reminiscent of the Works Progress 
Administration of Franklin Roosevelt’s New 
Deal. (“WPA got us out of the soup line,” 
Albert said.) 

A broad tax reform bill that would “raise 
a little money from the top brackets” and 
cut excessive profits including those of the 
oil industry. 

Re-establishment of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 

An export monitoring bill with licensing 
and controls. 

Creation of a temporary economics com- 
mission to “restore competition to free en- 
terprise.” Albert noted that although Chrys- 
ler Corp. can’t sell the cars it has, it has not 
tried to lower the price, and said he was 
worried about price fixing. 

In addition he called for a comprehensive 
energy policy bill, national health insurance 
and a trade reform bill if it is not finished 
in the present session. 


H. L. HUNT 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this past weekend, America lost one of 
the most colorful personalities in its 
history in the passing of H. L. Hunt of 
Dallas, Tex. He was a gentle soft-spoken 
man. They say he had tremendous power, 
but I never saw him use it. 

They say that Mr. Hunt had big fi- 
nancial influence in politics, but I never 
knew of a single candidate in the local, 
city, or State politics who ever received 
any financial contribution from him. 
They say he was very, very rich, but the 
only comment that I know to be a fact 
was that a banker told me that Hunt Oil 
was always borrowing money to keep 
their operations going. 

All of this blends together as you have 
heard of a lifetime of one of the most 
dynamic businessmen in our history. 
Whatever people might say about H. L. 
Hunt, they will all agree that the man 
was @ genius. He was also a man who 
believed in saving money. I enjoyed visit- 
ing with Mr. Hunt, but I only scheduled 
one lunch with him. His idea of a lunch 
in his office was a little brown bread, an 
apple, a few nuts, take hot water and 
drop some powdered soup in it, and you 
goua have a can of tomato juice to finish 

oi. 
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It is interesting that H. L. Hunt was a 
Baptist and did not drink or smoke, Out 
of this deep religious conviction came his 
strong belief in the American system. He 
was not a conservative, but always was 
emphatic in stating his position to be 
“constructive.” He believed you could not 
stand still, but should always move for- 
ward by giving incentive and encourage- 
ment to people who produce. 

His own record is an example of the 
American tradition. He reached only the 
fifth grade in school. By the age of 16, he 
had left home and was out working on 
his own. He started in the cotton busi- 
ness and owned 15,000 acres of land down 
in Arkansas. He was wiped out in 1921 
by the recession, but came back, and by 
1923, he was a big figure in the El Do- 
rado area in the oil business. At that 
time he sold a half interest in his wells 
for $600,000. But his big move came in 
1930 when he took over the big operations 
in the east Texas oil fields. He continued 
to build and grow for 51 years in the oil 
business. 

His strong interest in life was to see 
America continue to grow with the prin- 
ciples that were written into the Con- 
stitution. He had an obsession that 
America was moving into communism by 
gradually taking on socialistic programs. 
H. L. Hunt will be remembered as com- 
munism’s No. 1 foe. 

Everyone referred to him as Mr. Hunt. 
He is described as H. L. and the initials 
were always used. When people spoke of 
him indirectly they always called him 
“Old Man Hunt.” But of one thing you 
can be sure—he was the one and only 
H. L. Hunt. He was a gentle man who 
spoke in a soft voice. He never made 
threats, but he had strong opinions. He 
was living proof that formal education 
is not the only answer to success in or- 
ganizing and creating a business opera- 
tion. The principle thing that H. L. Hunt 
had was brains, and the neighbors in 
Dallas have observed the brains have 
been passed on to his most energetic 
children. It has been said of H. L. Hunt 
that he is the richest man in the world. 
If you knew him, you would never believe 
it. He never wasted a penny in his life. 
With the memory of H. L. Hunt, I hope 
that America will always retain his strong 
belief and untiring work in fighting to 
see that our country continues to be the 
land of the free with the Constitution 
guaranteeing equal opportunities for all. 


SUPPORT FOR VETERANS’ 
EDUCATION BILL 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Ford, in a message to Congress, 
urged that we support his veto of H.R. 
12628, the Vietnam Era Veterans Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1974. Criti- 
cizing this legislation as too costly and 
inflationary, Ford stated that it provided 
for “an excessive increase and liberali- 
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zation of veterans’ education and train- 
ing benefits.” 

Just a few days later, President Ford 
signed pardons for 18 draft dodgers and 
deserters under his Vietnam amnesty 
program. In a ceremony which Ford said 
was intended to “underline the commit- 
ment of my administration to an even- 
handed policy of Presidential clemency,” 
the President issued 8 unconditional 
pardons and 10 conditional pardons re- 
quiring alternate service of from 3 
months to a year. 

Looking at these two Presidential ac- 
tions, I am filled with a deep sense of 
injustice: What we have here is a case 
of misplaced priorities and distorted val- 
ues. President Ford is asking that our 
Nation be lenient when it comes to draft 
dodgers and deserters but when it comes 
to assisting those who served in our 
Armed Forces, stricter sacrifices should 
be demanded of those who have served 
with honor. 

Our policy, however, should be exactly 
the opposite. Our Nation should be gen- 
erous when dealing with our veterans 
and strict when dealing with those who 
willfully evaded military service. 

Certainly those who served their coun- 
try should have the fullest opportunity 
to participate in educational and train- 
ing programs. These benefits are a small 
repayment for the sacrifices they have 
made. The generosity of Americans has 
been earned by our veterans. How unlike 
those who fled from service to their 
country. 

I cannot support President Ford's veto 
of the veterans’ education bill while at 
the same time he pardons draft dodgers 
and deserters. 

Therefore I will vote to override this 
veto. 


THE PRESIDENT'S UNFORTUNATE 
GIFT 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, November 26, 1974, I wrote to 
President Ford to ask that he consider 
using synthetic fur instead of accepting 
a second wolf-fur coat, and also to urge 
that he use his good offices to effect a 
treaty with Canada to end the killing 
of the eastern timber wolf. 

On Sunday, December 1, the Wash- 
ington Post published a letter from Mr. 
Louis S. Clapper, conservation director 
for the National Wildlife Federation. 
Mr. Clapper’s fine statement outlines in 
considerable detail the reasons for not 
encouraging the use of wolf fur for cloth- 
ing, and I am pleased to insert it at this 
point in the RECORD. 

I sincerely hope that proper conserva- 
tion measures can be instituted to pre- 
serve the remaining wolf population be- 
fore it goes the way of its 10 subspecies. 

The letter follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S UNFORTUNATE GIFT 
(By Louis S. Clapper) 

At their recent Vladivostok summit meet- 

ing, President Ford presented Soviet Com- 
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munist Party Chief Leonid I. Brezhnev with 
a wolf fur coat, apparently as a gesture of 
American good will. In reporting this in- 
cident to its readers, The Post stated that the 
wolf is not an endangered species. That 
statement is misleading and needs clarifica- 
tion. 

While it is technically true that the timber 
wolf (Canis lupus) is not an endangered 
species because of the sizeable populations of 
certain subspecies in Alaska and Canada, it 
is also true and depressing that of the 10 
subspecies of Canis lupus once found in the 
“lower 48” states, seven are now extinct; 
two—the Eastern timber wolf (Canis lupus 
lycaon) and the Northern Rocky Mountain 
wolf (Canis lupus irremotus)—are on the 
current U.S. List of Endangered Fauna; and 
the last, the Mexican wolf (Canis lupus 
baileyi), is being considered for addition to 
the list. 

Extensive research by U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service biologist L. David Mech and 
others indicates that the wolf is exceptionally 
vulnerable to man and his environment. Un- 
like its cousin, the coyote, the wolf seems 
unable to withstand the pressures of en- 
croaching civilization. Hence, this much- 
maligned but ecologically-important beast of 
prey must be managed especially wisely to 
insure its survival. We urge the American 
public to refrain from further jeopardizing 
the threatened status of the wolf by follow- 
ing the President’s example. 

Regulated hunting and humane trapping 
are supported by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration and most other major conservation 
organizations because of their value as tools 
of wildlife management in preventing over- 
population and starvation of some species. 
However, the wolf will be hard-pressed to 
withstand the pressures of inevitable future 
commercial development in Alaska and 
Canada without subjecting it to the indis- 
criminate hunting encouraged by the species’ 
value as a furrier product. There is at least 
one satisfactory synthetic wolf fur substitute 
available. The synthetic product, developed 
by the Department of Defense, was used re- 
cently in the manufacture of 277,502 mili- 
tary parkas after the federation and others 
protested in 1972 to the use of wolf fur 
ruffs in parka hoods, 

We hope that President Ford, presumably 
now aware of his unfortunate choice of gifts 
for Russian leader Brezhnev, will cancel his 
order for a second wolf fur coat and, in- 
stead, obtain a synthetic fur coat as a re- 
placement garment. All conservation-minded 
Americans would applaud that action. 


ED DALY—A MAN FOR ALL 
SEASONS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, the many 
facets of Ed Daly of California were ex- 
emplified recently in a sorrowful philan- 
thropic gesture. In the name of the es- 
teemed late First Lady of Korea, Ma- 
dame Park, wife of President Park Chung 
Hee, Daly, president of World Airways 
of California, established a $200,000 
scholarship foundation at the University 
of Santa Clara. 

Ed Daly, the U.S. Congress is contin- 
ually proud of your international efforts. 
Madame Park was a person of the world. 

The October 19 issue of Newsweek, a 
Korean publication, points up the details 
of the new foundation. 
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U.S. COUPLE OFFERS SCHOLARSHIP 


A 51-year-old American has sent to Presi- 
dent Park Chung Hee a total of $200,000 for 
the establishment of a scholarship founda- 
tion in memory of the late First Lady which 
will enable selected young -Korean students 
to study at the University of Santa Clara, 
Calif. 

Edward J. Daly, chairman and president 
of World Airways, has sent a letter to Presi- 
dent Park in which he said, “As a tribute to 
the memory of Madame Park and to your 
fine nation, Mrs. Daly and I wish to estab- 
lish a university scholarship program en- 
abling students from the Republic of Korea 
to attend the University of Santa Clara, 
Calif. 

Daly, who visited Korea for several days 
beginning Sept. 24, said that he and his wife 
have a great respect and admiration for 
the people of Korea and a desire to foster 
and strengthen the long and friendly rela- 
tionship which exists between the people of 
the Republic of Korea and the United States. 

“We feel that this objective can be ad- 
vanced by affording to the young people of 
your country the opportunity to study at 
the Univeristy of Santa Clara, the oldest uni- 
versity in the western United States and one 
which is world-renowned for its high scho- 
lastic standards.” Daly told the President in 
the letter dated Sept. 28. 

The university, established in 1851, has 
6,000 students, about 80 per cent of whom 
are Catholics. 

During his Seoul visit, Daly also donated 
$20,000 to Sogang University to help the de- 
velopment of the school. 

“This scholarship program, which I would 
like to establish in memory of your beloved 
wife, will be founded by my enclosed personal 
check in the amount of $200,000, made pay- 
able to the University of Santa Clara,” he 
told President Park. 

“The people of the United States deeply 
sympahtize with you, your children and ali 
of the people of your fine nation over the 
tragic death of your beloved wife,” Daly said. 

Her passing has brought sadness to all the 
peoples of the world who cherish peace and 
freedom and who respect the personal traits 
of human kindness which were exemplified 
by Madame Park, he said. 

Also chairman of the U.S.-West Germany 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry in the 
Pacific area, Daly added, “It would also be 
my desire that in the selection of students 
for the program, there be an equal balance 
between women and men students and that 
emphasis be placed on graduate study.” 

Daly, leader of a regional organization for 
Negroes in the United States, has contributed 
much to the improvement of social status 
of black people in the United States, 


MANY MIA-POW’S STILL MISSING 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. MEEDS, Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington chapter of the National League of 
Families continues their efforts to focus 
the compassion and concern of the 
American people and those abroad on 
the plight of the still unaccounted for 
MIA/POW’'s in Southeast Asia. 

The summary of the chapter’s con- 
cerns and activities could, I am sure, be 
repeated for many States of the Union. 
President Ford reminded us, in his state- 
ment on clemency, of the presing need to 
“pind up the Nation’s wounds.” The un- 
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known fate of these mising men is an 
open wound to the National League of 
Families and to all who share in their 
search for a resolution to the uncer- 
tainty. 

The summary follows: 

WASHINGTON FAMILIss POW-MIA 

There are approximately 50 men from 
Washington State who remain either in the 
category of MIA or POW in S.E. Asia. 

Included in the Washington Chapter, Na- 
tional League of Families, are grandfathers; 
minor-age children; elderly parents; parents 
who have passed away without knowing the 
whereabout of a son; and wives who have 
died leaving orphaned children. 

We have family members who have trav- 
eled, at their own expense, to the ends of 
the earth seeking information. Some of these 
family members were told by the North Viet- 
namese in Russia that they would receive in- 
formation within 6 weeks. They were told 
this in 1971, and they still wait. Some were 
told to write to certain addresses for infor- 
mation, which they did, and still receive no 
word. 

Many of the family members have spent 
much of their own time and money seeking 
information and mailing inquiries. There has 
been no information from iron curtain coun- 
tries or from the Red Cross in North Viet- 
nam since the cease fire. 

We have men from our state who were 
seen alive. Pictures were taken of them and 
yet their whereabouts and status remain 
unknown. Capt. San D. Francisco and Lt 
Ron Dodge are two prime examples. And 
these examples echo across the nation of 
men who remain unaccounted for as their 
fate and their families wait, as they have 
waited for as many as 10 years or more. 

And they wait with increasing impatience 
as the years drag on through one adminis- 
tration after another. 

We wait for our elected officials to press 
“dramatically” for the enforcement of the 
Paris Peace Agreement in its’ entirety. 


INTERNMENT POLICIES A TRAGEDY 
FOR BRITAIN 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years now, the British Gov- 
ernment has been practicing a policy of 
internment in Northern Ireland that is 
completely repugnant to the ideals of 
liberty which have been held so dear by 
free peoples everywhere. It is especially 
ironic—and saddening—that this prac- 
tice continues in the nation which is the 
birthplace of these noble ideals of indi- 
vidual freedom and where these ideals 
have long been a living, working every- 
day reality. 

Americans have long prided them- 
selves on the vigilant maintenance of 
these precious traditions, many of which 
were inherited from Britain, and we 
have championed these traditions of lib- 
erty throughout our history. It is espe- 
cially disheartening when a nation such 
as Britain, or any of our allies for that 
matter, abandon these traditions and re- 
vert to methods long a hallmark of 
totalitarian states. 

I strongly believe that we as Ameri- 
cans must continue to denounce and 
condemn reprehensible conduct on the 
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part of any nation, including our friends. 
In fact, we must do so especially in those 
cases where we have historic ties of 
friendship, because it is abundantly clear 
that the United States cannot uphold 
these standards alone in the interde- 
pendent world of today. 

Mr. Speaker; at this point in the Rec- 
orD I wish to insert a letter on this sub- 
ject to the Chicago Sun-Times written 
by Pat Hennessy, national vice chair- 
man of the American Irish Immigration 
Committee. 

The letter follows: 

BRITISH INTERNMENT 


The fight to end British internment in- 
famy in Northern Ireland is a worldwide one 
now and gaining ground daily. Hopefully, 
our President and Congress will speak out 
against it as the conscience of a free people. 

Internment in Northern Ireland means 
that a “suspect” can be “lifted” or arrested 
at any time during the day or night and 
interned for an indefinite period without 
charge or trial. Some of the more than 500 
men and women presently “detained” have 
been so since 1970. 

Internment in Northern Ireland is prac- 
ticed under the Special Powers Act of 1922, 
and is a complete repudiation of the English 
Bill of Rights, 1689; The United Nations 
charter; the European Treaty on Conven- 
tions, 1969, and many other protocols on civil 
and political rights. It repudiates the tradi- 
tional individual freedom championed and 
practiced in England. 

As “leader of the free world” our leaders 
should be at least concerned with the dis- 
regard shown by Britain of the Rules of Law 
in Northern Ireland. They have an obliga- 
tion to speak out against it and, hopefully, 
influence Britain to respect and adhere to 
laws governing civilized people. To do other- 
wise is to sit idly by and condone an already 
explosive situation that creates an obstacle 
to order and peace. 

Any impartial observation of the tragic 
events in Northern Ireland clearly demon- 
strates that this is no internal British mat- 
ter. It is prejudicial to other people and na- 
tions and must be ended immediately if any 
hope of bringing peace and ultimate reuni- 
fication to this country is to be maintained. 

Pat HENNESSY, 
National Vice Chairman, American Irish 
Immigration Committee, 


MIA'S STILL NOT FORGOTTEN 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, for most Americans the war in South- 
east Asia is over. But for the 1,300 
families of men listed as missing in action 
during those hostilities, the war will not 
be over until every effort has been made 
to account for these men. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
include in the Recorp a poem written by 
Mr. E. B. Thomas, a member of the 
Tucson MIA family group, on our brave 
men who are missing in action. He 
poignantly says in verse what I and other 
Members of Congress have been stating 
over and over—ihat the U.S. Government 
has not done enough to force North Viet- 
nam and the Vietcong to comply with the 
terms of the Paris Peace Agreement by 
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furnishing all information on the where- 
abouts of these men. 

The tragedy is that it is possible that 
many of these men are still alive. Some 
are known to have been alive and in 
Communist hands at one time and others 
were photographed in captivity. For some 
of these men, the enemy issued prop- 
aganda releases and photographs of offi- 
cial armed services ID cards of some men 
stating that they had been taken prison- 
er. Yet many of these same men were 
not on official lists released by the North 
Vietnamese Government. Since some 
were photographed and some were on 
lists, Hanoi knows whether they are alive 
or dead. 

Our Government cannot continue to 
play the passive role it has. Mr. Thomas’ 
poem reminds us that we must not forget 
and close the book on these men. The last 
two lines of the poem well express the 
appalling apathy our Government has 
shown with regard to these men. Mr. 
Thomas’ verse follows: 

Our MIA's 
These men were some of America’s best, 

Thirteen Hundred of her cream; 

But today they are merely a Government List, 

A nearly forgotten dream. 

Their Country called them and they went 

To bravely bear her arms; 

They served her truly wherever sent, 

Without thought of personal harm. 

Some men had waited official call, 

Some of them had enlisted, 

Some had long times on her Services rolls, 

But none of them had resisted. 

Men they were of all colors and creeds, 

And from every walk in life; 
Remembered today for their many deeds 

Of valor in Asian strife. 

They were Soldiers, Sailors and Marines, 

And Flyers of land and sea. 

Yet till today none have been seen 

And no one knows where they be. 

Most men had left some loved ones at home, 

Mothers or children or wives, 

Waiting the day they should once again come, 

With daily prayers for their lives. 

We had names of every prisoner 
When the Paris Peace was made, 
And pledged their release with honor, 

But found empty words instead. 
Six Hundred of our men came home 

To their Country’s shouts of joy, 
But unlucky ones were left alone 

Bleak prisons to enjoy. 

Most of our dead lie unburied; 

Only twenty-three were brought back, 
And America now seems unhurried 

In its search to find their track. 


MAKE SOCIAL SECURITY TAX PRO- 
GRESSIVE, LIFT BURDEN FROM 
LOW-INCOME WORKERS—MIL- 
WAUKEE SENTINEL 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, in an excellent Novem- 
ber 28 editorial, has called on Congress to 
lift the burden of financing social secu- 
rity from America’s low-income workers, 
who can least afford it in these inflation- 


ary times, by making the payroll tax pro- 
gressive or by funding social security 
through the income tax: 

BURDENSOME Tax 


Now that Congress and the president have 
agreed upon a law which assures that all pri- 
vate pension plans will be solvent they 
ought to look into the most precarious re- 
tirement fund of them all—the government 
operated Social Security system. 

New support for a restructuring of the sys- 
tem has been provided by a special advisory 
council which confirmed that unfunded So- 
cial Security liabilities amount to $2.1 tril- 
lion, The council said Social Security tax 
rates must be increased 50% to 75% to make 
up the difference. 

The Social Security Administration dis- 
agrees with the council's projections, saying 
the current rate structure will keep the sys- 
tem sound until the year 2000. In view of the 
fact that the expensive and regressive tax is 
geared to escalate with the cost of living, even 
that optimistic projection is not too comfort- 
ing. And when one thinks about it, the year 
2009 really isn’t such a long way off. 

In any case, the average workingman can 
be expected to be shelling into the fund in 
increasing amounts until the day he dies or 
retires, whichever comes first. 

This would not be a bad situation if the 
money being taken from the individual 
worker and from his employer in matched 
amounts, in most cases, were being put aside 
for his own retirement, But it is not. It’s 
being used to provide postretirement benefits 
for persons already on the retirement rolls. 
Congress, in its generosity, increases the 
benefits as fast as the money comes in— 
faster, if we are to believe the $2.1 trillion 
liability figure. 

If any other pension fund were managed 
in a similar manner, it would have been un- 
der investigation for fraud long ago. 

Probably the best way to approach any 
Social Security reform is to properly define 
the plan: A tax supported guaranteed income 
and medical service plan for retired persons 
and others covered by diverse sections of the 
Social Security law. 

The next step would be to make the tax 
more equitable than the present system un- 
der which all persons pay a fixed rate on a 
limited amount of their income (5.85% on 
the first $14,100 next year). Either the Social 
Security tax should be made progressive or it 
should be done away with in favor of full 
funding by the income tax. 

Ultimately, Social Security would not be 
less costly, but the burden of its financing 
would be lifted from the lower income wage 
earners who are least able to pay for another 
person's retirement needs. 


PROPER ATTENTION TO MS 


HON. JAMES W. SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
YN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of PAuL Rogers’ House Health 
Subcommittee, I have long been con- 
cerned with the many diseases which af- 
flict our Nation and the world. Few ill- 
nesses are so tragic as multiple sclerosis— 
MS—a disease characterized by degen- 
eration of the brain and spinal cord. 


MS is progressively dehabilitating. MS 
afflicts more than 500,000 Americans. It 
results in loss of motor and sensory func- 
tions. There is still no known cause or 
cure, Equally tragic, MS usually strikes 
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adults between the ages of 20 and 40, 
thus robbing the Nation of some of its 
most productive and creative people while 
inflicting a terrible burden on many 
young families. 

For all these reasons, I call to the at- 
tention of the public and my colleagues 
a very thoughtful St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat editorial concerning the need for 
additional Federal funds for research 
into the causes and cure of MS, multiple 
sclerosis. 

PROPER ATTENTION TO MS 

Authorities on multiple sclerosis, the mys- 
terious crippler of young adults, make a 
good case for increased financial support to 
combat the dread disease. 

Meeting in St. Louis, leaders of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Multiple 
Sclerosis asked the federal government for 
$17 million in MS research funds spread out 
over the next three years. 

The amount requested is small compared 
to the $400 million for cancer research and 
the $300 million for heart research allo- 
cated by Congress last year. 

Multiple sclerosis afflicts hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans. A chronic disease of the 
central nervous system, MS most often hits 
those between the ages of 20 and 40, the 
vital years in family life and career expecta- 
tions, 

Congress has appropriated money for MS 
research, but as part of the total budget for 
the National Institutes of Health. The com- 
missioners meeting here velieve that funds 
intended for MS should appear as a line item 
in the budget of the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Stroke, They also 
want proper supervision, assuring evalua- 
tion of all proposals for research and de- 
velopment related to the disease. 

The MS proposals are sound. They should 
be acted upon by Congress as being in the 
best interest of national health needs. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF 
LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this past week has marked the 
56th anniversary of the declaration of 
independence of the State of Latvia. I 
feel that it is altogether fitting that on 
this momentous but solemn occasion we 
recount with horror the persecution and 
exploitation which the Latvian, Lithu- 
anian, and Estonian peoples have been 
subjected to since the wholly illegal an- 
nexation of those countries by the Soviet 
Union some 34 years ago. 

To this day, however, these brave and 
proud peoples have not recognized that 
brutal annexation of their homeland, 
but rather have chosen to reassert their 
natural right to independence and self- 
determination by asking freedom loving 
nations the world over to join them in 
condemning the Soviet Union’s outra- 
geous imprisonment of a free people. 

Of all the nations in the world, cer- 
tainly we Americans can well appreciate 
and sympathize with the Baltic peoples’ 
struggle for an independently free coun- 
try. As the global champion of the demo- 
cratic process, and the foremost exam- 
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ple of a free and open society, it is the 
duty of this great country to seize the 
initiative and employ the detente di- 
plomacy, now established with the Soviet 
Government, to gain official recognition 
of the basic human rights for all these 
people. Surely we cannot shrink from 
this awesome responsibility. 

The American people know that, as 
moral defenders of liberty, justice, and 
self-determination for all, we must stand 
unalterably opposed to the Soviet policy 
of political, cultural, and religious perse- 
cution toward the captive peoples of the 
Baltic States. We will remain firm in our 
conviction to fight oppression in any 
form at any place, so that the ideals for 
which this Nation has struggled for near- 
ly 200 years shall never be compromised 
to the forces of totalitarianism. 


DR. DEBUS: A GIANT STEPS DOWN 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
October 20, 1974, issue of Sunrise, a 
Sunday supplement magazine to Today 
by Cape Publications, there was a fea- 
ture article on the distinguished Dr. 
Kurt Debus, Director of the John F. 
Kennedy Space Center. Dr. Debus is 
truly a giant in his field. This fine man 
has decided to retire and I know every- 
one connected with the space program, 
and everyone that ever worked with him 
will miss him tremendously. 

This man, Kurt Debus, has dedicated 
his finest talents to the U.S, space effort 
and for that every American must thank 
him. 

I submit the article to you, my fellow 
Members of Congress, and the general 
public. 

The article follows: 

Dr. Desus: A GIANT STEPS DOWN 
(By Bob Thomas) 

He could have been a concert pianist, per- 
forming perhaps in the stately music halls 
of European capitals. 

Or he could have been a medical re- 
searcher, bent over a microscope, probing 
for answers to diseases that plague the un- 
fortunates of the world. 

And he could have been an aeronautical 
engineer advancing the state of the art of 
winged flight. 

All of those things would have been pos- 
sible because of his inquisitive nature, a 
sincere interest in all of those endeavors and 
because of his magnificent mind. 

And although he gave all those careers at 
least passing thought, he would finally de- 
cide on pursuing an education in electrical 
engineering. Because of that decision, he 
would participate in no small way in man’s 
greatest period of technical advancement, 

We're talking about Dr, Kurt H. Debus, 
director, John F. Kennedy Space Center. 

Dr. Debus is stepping down from that lofty 
position within America’s space program 
and he is a bit sad about the fact. There 
was not the slightest hint of pressure from 
above for him to turn himself out to pasture. 
It was a decision he reached on his own. 

He is perhaps tired and no one would dare 
deny him his right to leave behind the heady 
decisions of complex management and turn 
instead to idle hours of fishing, gardening, 
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traveling and listening to classical music. He 
has earned the leisure of retirement. 

And yet to talk to the man, in this transi- 
tional time in his life, is to feel some of his 
sadness. i 

He admits he will miss the excitement, the 
moments of decision making, the exhilaration 
of still another successful launch, 

And what man would enjoy relinquishing 
the times of having his counsel sought? The 
stage lights, for Debus, are about to. be 
turned down, and all men and women who 
know him feel a sliver of his sorrow. 

At 66, Debus is a young man. True, he is 
concerned about his high blood pressure, but 
that symptom is not uncommon among peo- 
ple half his age. He still is clear of eye and 
few men would care to joust with his mind. 
He refuses to take the time to reminisce, 
preferring to ever look ahead, to dream of 
discoveries milleniums in the future and to 
wonder about the scheme of things: 

Unlike the Old Soldier, Dr. Debus did not 
choose to simply fade away from his duties. 
Until the end he was THE director. 

His expansive office did begin to take on 
an appearance of “gradual transition’”—the 
book shelves were bare, the mementoes and 
models of countless liftoffs were packed 
away—but it was otherwise evident that a 
guiding hand still functioned at full capac- 
ity within those four walls. 

A permanent successor had not been 
named at the time of the interview, but he 
admitted he had “a man in mind,” one he 
would recommend for the position, But he 
would be pressed no further. No names. No 
hint of whom. 

But that is the only matter, during an 
afternoon interview, on which he would not 
express his honest beliefs. 

Subject of thousands of such interviews, 
it would seem there is not a question he has 
not been asked, nor one for which he does 
not have a straight-forward and honest an- 
swer. 

He talks about his youth, and apparently 
the first six years of his life were no differ- 
ent than those of other youngsters growing 
up in pre-World War I Germany. The only 
child of a Frankfurt bookkeeper, he had all 
of life’s necessities and, no doubt, a bit more. 
And maybe a bit of precociousness showed 
through from time to time. He began school 
during the first year of the war, and some- 
what shyly he tells you he received “good 
grades.” He enjoyed a healthy body and 
undoubtedly played the games and sports of 
youth, 

There is a twinkle in his eye that says he 
may have been something of a prankster. 

When young manhood caught up with him 
he would be off to Darmstadt University for 
initial and advanced degrees in mechanical 
and electrical engineering. In 1939 he would 
obtain his doctorate with a thesis on surge 
voltages and then become an assistant pro- 
fessor at Darmstadt. 

Early into World War II he would be ap- 
proached by a youthful rocketry pioneer by 
name of Wernher von Braun. And an “invita- 
tion” would be extended to him to join a 
project at a place called Peenemunde—cradle 
of the devastatingly accurate V-2 rocket/ 
bomb. 

“I was ‘drafted’ more than ‘invited.’ And 
at that time and in that place you went 
where you were told.” 

At Peenemunde he would advance to 
launch commander. At war's end he would 
surrender to the Allies and become one of 
100 German specialists offered U.S. Army 
contracts to further study the enigmas of 
rocketry. 

The rest is history. 

Dr. Debus’ resume of accomplishments In 
this country’s history of space flight reads 
like something out of Jules Verne, and the 
French novelist undoubtedly was responsible, 
in part, for piquing a young boy’s mind and 
germinating an interest in interplanetary 
travel. 
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The subject of man’s journey to the moon, 
Debus said, “was playfully discussed as early 
as 1950. At that time we were taking the first 
technical steps, mostly by our earliest com- 
puters, that led us to believe travel to the 
moon and back was not necessarily a topic 
simply for science fiction. 

“In late 1958 and early "59, it became evi- 
dent that there was a ‘good possibility’ we 
could do it, and around '64-65 we predicted 
we would do it. Fuel, of course, was one of 
the bigger problems we had to overcome.” 

Basically a shy man—he socializes rarely 
and then only with a group of people who 
speak his own technical language—Debus is 
apt to skim over what was undoubtedly his 
greatest contribution to the space effort. Al- 
most singlehandedly he welded together a 
team—peaking at 26,000 people in 1968—of a 
thousand persuasions, and planted in each 
mind one single goal: Get a man to the 
moon and back. 

Those responsible to him were higher 
members of the military hierarchy, captains 
of industry, trade union leaders, scientists, 
researchers, technicians and laborers. Twen- 
ty-six thousand of them. He believed in the 
delegation of authority, but he occupied the 
loneliest of all chairs at the Cape. The final 
decisions were his. 

No one would ever accuse him of shirking 
that duty. 

From a hastily drawn pencil sketch—no 
more than a doodle, really—would grow the 
Vehicle Assembly Building, the 35-story 
tower that is all that disturbs nature's hori- 
zon as one peers from Debus’ fourth-floor 
office at the center’s administration build- 
ing. That, too, is a Debus creation. 

Only naturally, because he has devoted his 
life to the dream, Debus does not share the 
nation’s apathy toward space travel. He 
would encourage any young man or woman 
to pursue a career in aerospace engineering. 

“Space travel is in its infancy. Even aviá- 
tion is only in its young-adult life. We're 
talking about an entirely different type of 
transportation here. The bicycle was per- 
fected the first day it was built. And the sail- 
ship, too. Oh, there have been refinements, 
but basically a bike is a bike is a bike. 

“That is not true with aircraft, nor with 
the design and means of propelling a space 
ship. There is a worthwhile and rewarding 
future in aerospace for this generation and 
all generations to come.” 

And he does not understand America’s 
criticism that it received too little in return 
for the millions spent and still being spent 
on the space program. 

“We never know at the start of any new 
technical era what will happen, and we 
should not be called upon to justify what has 
been accomplished to date. But some things 
are worth mentioning. 

“We are learning more about pollution and 
how to avoid it. The space program has con- 
tributed to feeding the hungry of the world 
and we're learning more every day about the 
sun and the sea and how they can contribute 
to solving our energy crisis. 

“We must realize that space techniques 
are no more than tools with which to pro- 
vide us a better life on our little planet. And 
we should remember that the aircraft was 
not a necessity the day the Wright Brothers 
flew at Kitty Hawk.” 

Given that impossibility to have lived in 
another era, either past or future, Dr. Debus 
would have refused. 

“I have lived through the most interesting 
of times. The world has seen a period of 30 to 
40 years which provided nearly all of our 
technical knowledge, I prefer to have been 
here at the beginning. 

“No period in the past holds any great 
interest for me—and I can dream about the 
future. I have a good idea what's going to 
happen.” 

And that is? 

“Oh, perhaps within 40 to 60 years we will 
establish proof that other civilizations do 
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exist and that we are not alone in the uni- 
verse. Maybe within 100 years we'll have the 
know-how and the means to communicate 
with those beings. 

“And by then we'll have had manned land- 
ings on Mars, and we'll probably know if life 
ever did exist on any of the planets in our 
galaxy.” 

Debus was there back in January of '58 
when this nation launched its first Explorer 
1, and he was around when three men last 
manned Skylab. No doubt he will occupy a 
seat, front row center, when the American 
half of the Apollo-Soyuz mission lifts off 
next summer, and if fate is kind to him he'll 
shake the hands of the first Space Shuttle 
crew. 

He will have had a good, useful and full 
life. A rarity for most men. 

But from now until July of '75 he will 
“do nothing,” he says, except fish for food— 
he is not a sports fisherman, spend time with 
his stereo equipment, visit his daughter, 
Siegrid, and son-in-law, William Northcut 
and their children, Monica and Michele in 
Miami, and a second daughter, Ute, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. And he speaks of them as would 
any proud father and grandfather. 

Debus admits he. will face what many new 
retirees frequently encounter—a wife who 
realizes the vow of “for better or worse, but 
not for lunch” is about to end. 

Gay, his wife of almost two score years, 
played no role in his decision to retire. “If 
she had her way I'd still be thinking about 
getting up and going to work every morning. 
She thinks I'm going to be a bother around 
the house all day.” 

The Debuses, however, do not plan to 
spend all that much time “around the 
house." Travel will be one of the key words 
in. their conversation in months and years 
to come. Dr. Debus has no specific place in 
mind other than “I've never been south of 
the equator.” 

He has no great desire to visit the newly- 
opened borders of China. It is possible that a 
first-hand look at the Soviet accomplish- 
ments would interest him, but, “They (the 
Russians) have not invited me over.” 

Certainly once he decides to stir from 
the hammock of pure leisure, his presence 
and words will be in great. demand at colleges, 
universities and meetings of international 
scientific societies. And he is not about to 
turn down a consultant’s fee. 

He is, however, quick to tell you he has no 
intention of entering the private sector on 
any full time basis. At least not as long as 
good music is being written, scientific jour- 
nals are being printed, fish continue to 
spawn, flowers continue to grow or work 
needs to be done around the house. 

One must wonder how this man, so deeply 
involved in advancing technology, will find 
contentment in notes of the scale, the pub- 
lished word, or playing out the roles of 
Izaak Walton, Luther Burbank and do-it- 
yourselfer. But time should tell us. 

And he has promised to chat with us again 
in six months. 


GROWING UNREST IN NATION 
OVER DELAYS IN ROCKEFELLER 
CONFIRMATION 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 
Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a growing unrest resulting from the de- 
lays in the confirmation of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller as Vice President of the 
United States. A most articulate expres- 
sion of concern was voiced recently by 
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WBBM Radio, Chicago, Ill. A copy of the 
editorial follows: 
ROCKEFELLER CONFIRMATION 

This nation needs a Vice President and we 
wish the members of the Senate rules com- 
mittee would get off their Senatorial seats 
and vote on the confirmation of Nelson 
Rockefeller one way or another. 

We realize that a thorough investigation 
takes time, and that after a year of politi- 
cal scandal in Washington, the Senators 
would want to be as careful as possible in 
their decision-making. But the scent of 
“politics” at its worst is strong. We can't 
help be suspicious that a vote on the Rocke- 
feller nomination was withheld until the 
election was over. 

Speaker Albert and Senate Majority Leader 

Mansfield have promised to do all they can 
to see that the Rockefeller nomination is 
brought to full vote before this Congress 
ends in December. We hope for the good of 
the country that they will honor that 
promise. 
The need for a Vice President is made all 
the clearer by President Ford's visit to the 
Orient this week. If the unthinkable hap- 
pened, the Presidency would fall to the 
Speaker of the House, Carl Albert, who has 
said repeatedly that he does not want to be 
President, 

Our Constitution provides for an orderly 
transition of power in the event of the death 
of a president. We feel that the American 
people have gone through enough govern- 
mental upheaval this year by having a Presi- 
dent and Vice President leave office. The na- 
tion does not need to have that upheaval 
compounded by a vacancy in the Vice Presi- 
dency. The Senate should act on the Rocke- 
feller nomination and quickly. 


SENDING A MESSAGE TO WASH- 
INGTON; CUT GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, talk- 
ing to constituents during the past sev- 
eral months one message has come 
through loud and clear. That message is 
that Americans have had enough of 
double-digit inflation. 

As a recent Harris poll has shown, 76 
percent of the American people consider 
Government spending to be one of the 
prime causes of inflation, Of course, this 
opinion is correct. Government spend- 
ing is a prime cause of inflation. 

One unbalanced budget has followed 
another. Interest payments on the pub- 
lic debt have soared. If each American 
family was presented a bill for the in- 
terest payments on the national debt for 
this year alone, the bill would be $429 
per family. 

It is obvious that the budget must be 
balanced. There are basically two ways 
of doing this. One is to raise taxes and 
the other is to cut spending. As I have 
said numerous times before, the prob- 
lem is not undertaxing but overspend- 
ing. 

The American people are fed up with 
new and higher taxes. In the State of 
Ohio alone there were over 300 local 
issues on the ballot dealing with higher 
tax levies and/or greater spending. The 
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voters turned down many of these pro- 
posals for higher taxes and higher 
spending. The taxpayers are sending lo- 
cal officials and national officials the 
same message. It is time that the lesson 
is learned in Washington. 

Congress must come to grips with the 
problem of inflation. It cannot be done 
by words and empty promises. It can 
only be done by cutting Federal spend- 
ing. Such cuts may not be easy but they 
are necessary. To do this the Congress 
first must hold the line on spending and 
second, the administrator must begin 
cutting the fat out of the budget. 

At this point I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues an article 
by C. W. Borklund which appeared in 
the November 1974 issue of Government 
Executive entitled “Can Government 
Spending Be Cut Back?” Below is the 
text of this interesting article: 

[From Government Executive, November 

1974] 
Can GOVERNMENT SPENDING BE Cur Back? 
(By C. W. Borklund) 
HIGHLIGHTS 

Defense spending ($83 billion this year) 
is no longer, or at least shouldn't be, the 
central issue in Government fiscal problems. 

What should be is the virtually uncon- 
trolled growth in spending on domestic social 
and economic programs, already more than 
25% of the GNP in Federal monies alone and 
growing at a rate of 12.6% per year. 

Short of fiscal disaster, the only way out is 
another tax Increase or a cutback in the pro- 
grams, themselves—the latter helped some 
by Government agencies increasing their op- 
erating efficiency. 

Chances are disaster will hit before the 
right moves are made. 

When President Ford asked recently for 
cuts in government spending as one major 
way to help stop inflation, Congress re- 
sponded by chopping the current fiscal year 
(to June 30, 1975) Defense Department ex- 
penditure request by some $4.5 billion, to a 
total $83 billion. 

In effect, Defense has been allocated 
Slightly less than 5.9% of the Nation's Gross 
National Product (GNP). Its buying power 
is now somewhere between its previous low 
(since World War II) in President Harry Tru- 
man’s pre-Korea days and its next lowest, 
in the immediate post-Korean war era of 
President Eisenhower. 

Whether that is wise or not is a moot 
question (see box, Defense; “How much is 
enough?”). To be sure, for lots of different 
reasons it will please lots of different people: 

Those frustrated that the so-called “peace 
dividend” they thought would result after 
US. withdrawal from Vietnam hasn’t seemed 
to materialize; those angered at the appar- 
ent, well-publicized cost overruns in weapon 
systems developments; those convinced that 
“a powerful military-industry complex has 
lobbied successfully to keep Defense spend- 
ing high in peacetime, stealing funds from 
needy domestic programs.” 

The fact is, Defense critics, out of design 
or ignorance, have perpetuated a myth. Since 
1968, when their attack on military spend- 
ing first gained notable force, Defense out- 
lays have shown an average annual increase 
of 2%. 

So-called “social and economic programs,” 
on the other hand have been increasing In 
cost at an annual rate of 13.1%. (Com- 
pared to the 5.9% of GNP now going to na- 
tional defense, for instance, 58% of the 
GNP is for social security. In other words, 
the U.S. is spending nearly as much for 
social security as it is for national security.) 

In dollars, National Defense spending has 
gone up, certainly. Including military as- 
sistance and similar Defense-related spend- 
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ing, outlays were $80.5 billion in 1968. For 
Fiscal "76, they will hit an estimated $94.7 
billion. 

But everything else is up, too. Outlays 
for veterans benefits, space and international 
p 16.2 billion in Fiscal ‘68—will 
be $22.1 billion in 1976. Debt interest—$13.8 
billion in "68—will be $30.4 billion in "76. 

The biggest item by far, however, is social 
and economic spending. From $72.8 billion 
in "68, it will climb to $194.6 billion by '76 at 
the Federal level alone. Adding in State and 
local outlays for those same kinds of pro- 
grams will bring the total to $402.4 billion, 
$100 billion more than the entire Federal 
budget for the current fiscal year. 


INEXHAUSTIBLE SOURCE? 


Some “social and economic” examples: 
Income security—$107.2 billion; Education 
& Manpower—$12.3 billion; Health—333 bil- 
lion; Veterans Benefits—$13.8 billion; Com- 
merce & Transportation $13.9 billion; Natu- 
ral Resources & Environment—$4.1 billion; 
Community Development & Housing—$7.4 
billion. 

That's just Federal spending. Laced in 
there is about $52 billion annually, and ris- 
ing, in general and special revenue sharing 
and grants-in-aid for specific projects to 
State and local governments. 

What It all adds up to is that a Republican 
White House “working with” a Democrat- 
controlled Congress since 1968, have outdone 
President John Kennedy's New Frontier and 
President Lyndon Johnson's Great Society. 
They have put a tight ceiling on Defense 
while watching the cost of domestic pro- 
grams soar essentially uncontrolled. 

Where has the money come from? To 
date, simply from government, Federal, 
State and local, taking, mostly through 
taxes, a bigger bite of the GNP. Social and 
economic spending was only 12,4% of the 
GNP in 1956, for instance. It will be 25.1% 
of the GNP in 1976; and, at a 12.6% annual 
growth rate, will hit 35-37% by 1986—a year 
that is right around the corner at the speed 
government bureaucratic machinery moves. 

And of the four main past options to pay 
the bills, at least two and probably three are 
no longer realistically available. 


CHANGES IN U.S. PUBLIC SPENDING (IN CONSTANT FISCAL 
YEAR 1969 PRICES) 


Fiscal year F iseal year 
1961 to 

fiscal ied 

975 

—$27.6 


Ag 
449.4 


National defense: 
Veterans, interes 

tional.. ----- : 
Social and economic programs.. 


Total Federal budget 
Deduct increase in grants-in-id_.__. 


Direct Federal programs 
State and focal governments... f 


Net U.S. public spending... 


National defense 

Social and economic programs. 

Veterans, interest, space, interna- 
tional 


+55.8 


Net U.S. public ee 


1.—Even if the GNP were to grow at an an- 
nual 4-5% rate, without inflation, neither 
of which seems realistic at the moment, it 
would not keep up with the growth trend in 
government spending. If those government 
program growths continue unchecked . . 

2.—Short of endless deficit spending (caus- 
ing. more inflation spiral), raising taxes 
could cover the cost. But as almost every 
elected official is aware, America’s taxpayer 
is at the breakpoint. Already, in the higher- 
living-cost states such as California and New 
York, the average worker gives back to gov- 
ernment, Federal, State and local, nearly half 
his income. 
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3.—Further cuts could be made in defense, 
space research and international programs. 
Space, international and other federal func- 
tions are down to only 2.6% of the GNP now, 
all told; and, even if they could be shifted 
entirely to social and economic. programs, 
would hardly make a dent in the problem, 

Similarly, even if the present Defense 
budget were cut in half, the transition to fir- 
ing all its employees because it could not 
meet its payroll and/or a mixture of that 
plus halting nearly all procurement and op- 
erations would take time. Meanwhile, social 
and economic spending is growing by that 
much, roughly $44 billion, every year. 

In sum, the size of the Defense budget 
simply is not the central element any longer 
in U.S. resource allocation problems, It is 
only 27% of the $305 billion Federal budget 
to begin with (less, in significant terms, when 
it is realized that certain kinds of cuts in 
Defense would simply mean increases in Fed- 
eral spending elsewhere, e.g. job training, 
medical care, welfare, veterans benefits). 

And it pales even further when played 
against total Public spending of nearly $500 
billion ($300 billion federal plus a net of 
nearly $200 billion State and local). 

4—The easiest-seeming answer for fight- 
ing inflation and relieving taxpayer burdens 
would be to cut back the programs. 

Yet, while families see their own standards 
of living eroded by taxes and inflation, Gov- 
ernment seems reluctant to face up to the 
same tough decisions in its family, Few Con- 
gressmen, for instance, have shown much 
willingness to take a hardnosed look at the 
national “affordability” of such heretofore 
“sacrosanct” programs as Social Security, 
welfare, education, veterans benefits, Medi- 
care and Medicaid. 


GHOSTLY CUTS 


Even with sputtering attempts at budget 
committee reform, they still tend to pro- 
pose new, vote-attractive (they think) proj- 
ects—and leave worries cbout where the 
money will come from to someone elise. 

Similarly, State legislators and city may- 
ors are still more inclined to demand Fed- 
eral revenue-sharing relief rather than face 
pockets of constituents with the unhappy 
news that not everything somebody wants 
can be done, 

Congress did cut, recently, from $20 bil- 
lion to $11 billion a proposed six-year appro- 
priation for mass transit system construction. 
But the mass transit “economy” was a pa- 
per tiger. Eleven billion dollars was all the 
Department of Transportation had asked for 
in the first place. 

And they did whack $1 billion in welfare 
requests out of the $33 billion Health ap- 
propriation; but that was, again, more show 
than substance. Reason for the cut was just 
they disagreed with what Labor Department 
and Health, Education & Welfare: (HEW) 
said the cost of this year’s welfare obligation 
would be. They promised if they turned out 
wrong, they would give the two Departments 
a supplemental later on to make up the dif- 
ference, 

Fact remains, they have done essentially 
nothing about the host of programs they 
have enacted in the past in such a way that 
more than 75% of the federal budget is un- 
controllable by the Executive branch of the 
Administration. (Examples: the $24 billion 
current annual national debt interest; such 
multi-billion-dollar “trust funds” as those 
covering new highway and shipbuilding con- 
struction, airport modernization; virtually 
the whole of the Human Resources pro- 
grams; legislated pay and allowances raises 
for government employees, themselves; the 
currently $257 billion in direct and guar- 
anteed loans not counted in the budget.) 

Nor has government done much, except 
issue critical reports, about waste and mis- 
directed funding in the programs, them- 
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selves. California, for example, proved long 
ago that billions in welfare payments were 
going annually to unqualified recipients. 

HEW, only in the past year, has begun to 
sniff at this Pandora’s box nationally and 
is now convinced of the same thing. Billions 
more have been allocated in just the last 
few years for such projects as lay enforce- 
ment assistance, job training and vocational 
education, child day care centers for poverty- 
line working mothers. 

Government reluctantly admits, and the 
Congressional General Accounting Office has 
verified, that nobody has much clue to 
whether the programs did any good or not. 
One thing they have discovered: as much as 
98%, in some isolated areas, of the money 
was siphoned off in “administrative costs;” 
never did reach the people it was intended 
to help. Compounding that, billions more 
have been spent on endless local studies to 
solve the problems—without ever resulting 
in a decision to just go ahead and solve it. 

And beyond even all that, government at 
all levels is only now beginning to see the 
need to vastly improve the efficiency of its 
own internal operation. “If there’s one thing 
eating us alive as fast as inflation,” sums up 
one official, “it’s the ballooning cost of our 
Own payrolls and paperwork.” 

Defense, for example, with 352,000 less 
military and civilian employees than it had 
in 1961, spends $20 billion more in pay and 
allowances (including retired pay) than it 
did in 1968. Personnel costs are some 55% of 
the Defense annual budget—and the jumps 
are all the result of legislated Congressional 
orders, 

PRODUCTIVITY SOUGHT 

Most federal agencies face the same prob- 
lem, even though over the last few years they 
have held total federal employment down to 
about a level four million persons (including 
two million military). State and local em- 
ployment, on the other hand, has soared to, 
currently, over 14 million persons in the same 
timeframe. 

Coupling the growth in payrolls with the 
explosion in program paperwork, government 
agencies are now torn by a dilemma. Spurred 
by inflation, funds available to pay these 
operating costs are, in buying power, dwin- 
dling. At the same time, program growth is 
increasing pressure to do more things for 
more people. 

Like Defense, both in its total operating 
budget and in its paperwork problem identi- 
cal to the rest of government, some more far- 
sighted officials hope the information-han- 
dling technology of computers and new office 
equipment will help bail them out. 

Basically, they hope machines will be able 
to do better and faster what they now have 
too many people doing by hand, That is only 
one more facet of a growing public realiza- 
tion: if government spending is to be cut to 
help stop inflation, it will require the com- 
plex interaction of lots of forces, 

And it can’t happen too soon. The alter- 
native, government-watching economists 
predict, with or without inflation, is govern- 
ment financial disaster. 


MADDEN HAILS PASSAGE OF VIET- 
NAM-ERA VETERANS’ READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker. The pas- 


sage of the Vietnam-era Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act over the Presi- 
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dent’s veto is a signal that the House of 
Representatives will pass meaningful 
legislation to aid and compensate Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Since World War IT, 1042 million vet- 
erans have been trained under the provi- 
sions of veterans’ aid bills. These pro- 
grams, like the program adopted by the 
House yesterday, help to train veterans, 
many of whom are unemployed, for gain- 
ful employment. The veterans’ programs 
have been one of our most successful and 
worthwhile programs in the history of 
this country. 

The bill we have just passed extends 
entitlement for GI bill benefits from 36 
to 45 months for undergraduates. It 
establishes a new direct loan program 
for veteran students. The benefits under 
the bill are made retroactive to Septem- 
ber 1, 1974. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will help the 
veteran get a chance to realize his goals 
and potentials. I am pleased that Mem- 
bers of this House have joined me in 
voting to provide the veterans of our 
country with this much needed and long- 
overdue increase in benefits. 


WESTERN TEMPORARY SERVICES 


HON. JOHN B. CONLAN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. CONLAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend West- 
ern ‘Temporary Services, Inc., an organi- 
zation that is having a profound and 
highly beneficial influence throughout 
our Nation by providing thousands of 
people with gainful employment. 

Western is headquartered in San Fran- 
cisco and has offices in 154 U.S. cities and 
in six foreign countries. By providing 
people with temporary jobs, both skilled 
and unskilled, this organization has 
given employment to millions of Amer- 
icans who otherwise might never have 
been able to find work. 

These Americans include homemakers, 
whose family responsibilities preclude 
their taking work on a regular schedule; 
students whose school work requires 
them to find employment whenever they 
can squeeze it in; retired people who only 
want to work part time when they feel 
like doing so; those who want additional 
work to supplement earnings from full- 
time jobs; and many others who prefer 
or require temporary employment. 

Each year, Western Temporary Serv- 
ices provides more than 50,000 men and 
women with an opportunity to work 
when and where they wish, at salaries 
equivalent to those for regular employ- 
ment for their skill-level, and with the 
social security and workmen’s compen- 
sation coverages that are their due. 

I am very proud that the Phoenix 
office of Western Temporary Services is 
among the top three in the Nation for 
providing this temporary work, giving 
more than 200 Arizona citizens a week 
the opportunity to help out individuals 
and businesses who need temporary 
employees. 
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In this time of increasing interest in 
work opportunities for women, it should 
be noted that Western has provided 
thousands of homemakers who want to 
go back to work after months or years 
out of the job market with an ideal way 
to accomplish that goal. The firm enables 
these women to take undemanding as- 
signments during the first few days and 
weeks after they have rejoined the work 
force, then to graduate to more demand- 
ing work assignments as their skills 
sharpen. 

From its start as a one-man office 
founded by W. Robert Stover in San 
Francisco in May 1948, Western has be- 
come the Nation’s largest independently 
owned temporary help service. The 
company operates a clerical division un- 
der the name Western Girl and an in- 
dustrial division under the name Western 
Man, It also has a marketing services 
division and a Santa Claus division. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to providing 
millions of Americans with an oppor- 
tunity to work, I believe Western Tem- 
porary Services has demonstrated in a 
most dramatic way the ability of our free 
enterprise system to perform this role. 


BUDGET-CUTTING GAME—CALLED 
EMPTY POLITICAL EXERCISE 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washington Star-News in a recent 
editorial takes President Ford to task for 
playing political games while strong ac- 
tion is needed to stimulate economic 
activity as the Nation sinks deeper into 
a recession. 

The editorial points out that the $4.6 
billion in budget cuts recently requested 
by the President would come out of the 
programs benefiting poor people and 
veterans—and would have little effect in 
combating inflation. 

The editorial further concludes that 
the President is only now awakening to 
the fact that the recession is rivaling 
inflation in the severity of its impact on 
the economy. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
most important matter, I place the edi- 
torial in the Record herewith. 

The editorial follows: 

Buocer-Currinc GAME 

The American people can take no comfort 
from President Ford's listing of $4.6 billion 
worth of proposed budget cuts for the current 
fiscal year. The largely academic plan is no 
substitute for a serious review of what federal 
fiscal policy should try to accomplish—or at 
least avoid exacerbating—in the troubled 
months to come. 

The spending reductions would require 135 
separate actions by Congress, few of which 
have any realistic chance of passing. That 
Ford knows this ts indicated by the inclusion 
in his scheme of $500 million in savings from 
his veto of increased veterans’ educational 
benefits—a veto that is sure to be overridden 
next week. Other Ford suggestions for cuts in 
social programs have an equally dim prospect 
of congressional approval. 
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The lack of realism in the administration's 
fiscal plan is shown further by assumptions 
that Congress will adopt the proposed 5 per- 
cent income surtax for next year, and that 
the recession will not be as bad as it is now 
expected to be. The surtax has virtually no 
chance of passage, and the recession will cut 
further into federal revenues while increas- 
ing relief costs and the ultimate deficit. The 
$9.2 billion deficit now envisioned by Ford 
will be considerably larger whether or not 
his budget cuts are enacted. 

Most of the proposed federal savings ($3.1 
billion) would come out of programs bene- 
fiting poor people and veterans. Food stamps 
would cost more, sickly old folks would have 
to pay a larger part of their hospital bills, 
states would have to bear a bigger proportion 
of welfare costs and GI benefits would be 
held down. Though Ford talked of sharing 
burdens and dividing misery, most of the 
sharing and dividing would be among the 
poor, the elderly and veterans. 

The discomfiture of these people, at the 
same time, would hardly help the overall 
economy. The $4.6 billion thrift package, if 
enacted in toto, would have an imperceptible 
effect on the nation’s double-digit inflation. 
Budget Director Roy Ash once estimated that 
$5 billion in budget cuts might trim one- 
tenth of 1 percent from the inflation rate, 
and some would call that an overestimate 
given the size of the economy and the move- 
ment of other economic forces, Ford appar- 
ently was dissuaded by the specter of reces- 
sion from recommending a more heroic effort 
to reduce the budget to $300 billion, He has 
ended up with an essentially symbolic gesture 
of anti-inflation austerity. 

So the proposed budget cuts boil down to 
an empty political exercise—a continuation 
of the pre-election effort to pin the big- 
spending label on Democratic bleeding hearts. 
A cautious budgetary approach is in order 
because of the threat that runaway federal 
spending would further fuel inflation. But 
Ford is only now awakening to the fact that 
the deepening recession soon may rival infla- 
tion as a threat to the nation’s economic well- 
being. This may force a change to more 
stimulative fiscal policies aimed at restoring 
economic growth, and a transfer of the anti- 
inflation fight to the arena of price and wage 
controls. There is precious little evidence yet 
that the administration is capable of produc- 


ing the more imaginative policies demanded. 


by an unprecedented conjunction of eco- 
nomic evils. 


WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE 
HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the U.S. delegates to the World Food 
Conference in Rome returned with a 
bleak report on hunger and starvation in 
the world. The economy is still the No. 1 
crisis in the United States. There is only 
one institution in this country which has 
the power to solve these two problems, 
and that is the U.S. Congress. 

Only through the leadership of the 
Congress can these crises be met and 
policies for their solution formulated. 
While the consideration of our own indi- 
vidual constituents still remains the 
highest priority, circumstances have ex- 
tended our representation to the citizens 
of the world. In the name of humanity, 
we must stop the hunger and starvation 
in the world. 
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But at the same time, the United 
States cannot expect the problems of the 
world to be solved unless we can solve 
the economic instability that faces our 
domestic economy. The Congress must 
reform the programs of agriculture, 
transportation, and foreign trade, and 
we must formulate programs for the 
elderly, medical services, and equitable 
tax laws. 

While these problems are difficult and 
at times seem impossible to solve, imme- 
diate action by the Congress can begin 
to quickly lessen their impact. The Amer- 
ican people have placed their trust and 
confidence in our hands: and without 
immediate and dedicated action by the 
Congress, we will have committed a 
moral crime against our own citizens—a 
crime no less serious than treason. The 
crime is apathy. 


LET US HELP OUR VIETNAM 
VETERANS—NOW 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 3, 1974, the House will have 
another chance to voice its support for 
increasing assistance to veterans of the 
Vietnam-era conflict. 

As you know, the President recently 
vetoed H.R. 12628, the Vietnam-Era 
Readjustment Act, claiming that mea- 
sure called for “an excessive increase 
and liberalization of the benefits’ for 
Vietnam veterans, 

In this day and age of rising budgets 
and decreasing tax revenues, President 
Gerald Ford’s message must be taken 
with more than a grain of salt. I agree 
with the President that we cannot afford 
to have our national budget get out of 
control despite the best intentions. 

But does H.R. 12628 really do the ter- 
rible things the administration attributes 
to it? I think not. 

What H.R. 12628 does is to bring equity 
and justice to our treatment of Vietnam 
veterans. This country has been justly 
proud of the benefits we have accorded 
veterans of other conflicts. Yet, when it 
came to those who served in Vietnam, 
America was often forgetful and miserly. 
The educational benefits, in particular, 
were drastically below standards for Viet- 
nam veterans as opposed to those we gave 
to veterans of World War II and Korea. 

In essence, H.R. 12628 provides for a 
23-percent increase in veterans benefits, 
retroactive to September 1. An estimated 
4 million veterans who served in the post- 
Korea era and another 7 million who 
served since August 1964 will eligible for 
the increased allowances. 

The 23-percent increase means that a 
single veteran will receive $270 a month, 
$50 over the present $220. A married 
veteran will receive $321 instead of $261; 
a married veteran with a child will get 
$366 rather than $298. Each additional 
child warrants an increase of $22. The 
measure additionally increases payments 
for tuition, books, and supply costs while 
also increasing from 36 to 45 months the 
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period in which a veteran may qualify 
for educational benefits. The overall cost 
of these new increases to the Federal 
Government is estimated to be $800 mil- 
lion for the first year. 

Obviously, the package of benefits 
included in H.R. 12628 is substantial. It 
needs to be if the Vietnam-era veteran 
is going to be able to make ends meet. 
As a cosponsor of legislation similar to 
H.R. 12628, I call on my colleagues in the 
House to support the measure and to 
override the President’s veto on the 
grounds that providing our veterans with 
the opportunity to educate themselves 
is not inflationary; rather it is a sound 
investment in our Nation’s future. 

During the past months, many of us 
in the 93d Congress have urged both the 
Congress and the administration to work 
together to find new ways to cut Federal 
spending, without hurting those who 
need assistance the most, 

I can think of several ways to start: 
Foreign aid, overseas military bases in 
Europe, the oil depletion allowance, and 
keeping a closer watch on the horrendous 
cost overruns on defense spending, 

A balanced budget in the Federal 
Government, as in the home, is a goal we 
must all work for. But, let us keep our 
priorities straight while we go about it. 

An estimated 11 million veterans, in- 
cluding many of my constitutents in 
Guam, are closely watching Congress on 
this issue. I sincerely hope that we shall 
prove to be worthy of their trust, both 
now and in the future. 

Thank you. 


SUPPORTS THE SMALL SAVER’S 
ACT 


HON. WILLIAM M. KETCHUM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 16994, the Small Say- 
er’s Act. I believe that this bill is one of 
the most sensible steps that Congress can 
take to ease the tax burden on our citi- 
zens while doing something constructive 
about double-digit infiation, and the 
housing shortage as well. 

As my distinguished colleagues on the 
Ways and Means, and Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees have pointed out, this 
bill will not only encourage savings and 
reward thrift, but will give a lift to the 
housing industry as well. As the savings 
and loan institutions which finance new 
constructions receive increased deposits, 
they will be able to provide the cash for 
new homes and apartments, This, in turn, 
will help reduce interest rates and also 
provide jobs in construction for many 
who are now unemployed. 

I have no doubt that the revenue gen- 
erated by this bill will more than offset 
any loss that it occasions. The bill has 
so many merits that I hope this House 
grants it swift and overwhelming 
approval. 

The American people have been wait- 
ing with remarkable patience for Con- 
gress to do something about inflation. By 
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passing this legislation, we can take one 
important step in that direction. 


WARREN G. HARDING HIGH SCHOOL 
OF WARREN, OHIO, WINS CLASS 
AAA STATE FOOTBALL CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. CARNEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
my home State of Ohio has long been 
known for producing the best football 
players in America. A quick check of 
the college and professional football team 
rosters will show more players from Ohio 
than from any other State in the Union. 

Ohio is always well represented on 
the all-America teams at the end of each 
college football season. In addition, the 
Ohio State University Buckeyes are per- 
ennially among the top 10 college foot- 
ball teams in the country. Last, but not 
least, Miami University of Ohio is the 
cradle of football coaches, including 
Woody Hayes, Bo Schembechler, Ara 
Parseghian, Paul Brown, Weeb Ewbank, 
Paul Dietzel, Johnny Pont, and Alex 
Agase, to name a few. I might also men- 
tion in passing that the Football Hall of 
Fame is located in Canton, Ohio. 

In 1972, all Ohio high school football 
teams were computerized and divided 
into four regions. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to note that for the third straight 
year, the best high school football team 
in the State of Ohio is located in the 
19th Congressional District, which I have 
the privilege to represent. The first year 
of the computer playoffs, Western Re- 
serve High School of Warren won the 
class AAA State championship. Last year, 
Cardinal Mooney High School of 
Youngstown won the class AAA cham- 
pionship by defeating Warren Western 
Reserve. This year, the Warren G. Hard- 
ing High School Panthers are the class 
AAA State champions in football. 

The Warren Harding Panthers, ranked 
No. 2 in the State before the playoffs, 
finished the regular season with a 10-to-1 
record. The Panthers defeated No. 1- 
ranked Cincinnati Moeller in the semi- 
finals by the score of 20 to 10, On Friday 
evening, November 22, Warren Harding 
played No. 3-ranked Upper Arlington for 
the class AAA title before 19,253 fans in 
the Akron Rubber Bowl. The Harding 
Panthers crushed the Upper Arlington 
Golden Bears by the score of 41 to 8. 
The Panther attack was led by fullback 
Jim Valentine, who ran for touchdowns 
of 79 and 74 yards, and John Henry 
Ziegler, who also scored two touchdowns. 
Defensive standouts for the Panthers 
were Richard Hall, who intercepted two 
passes, and Kelton Dansler, who inter- 
cepted a pass and recovered a fumble for 
a touchdown. 

The Warren Harding victory marked 
the third time in as many years that a 
team from the Mahoning-Trumbull 
County area has won the class AAA title 
and the second time in 3 years that a 
- from the city of Warren has won 
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I am hopeful that this area’s domina- 
tion of Ohio high school football will 
eontinue. But, just as important as win- 
ning the championship is the manner in 
which the championship is won. I am 
proud that the Warren Harding Pan- 
thers are true champions in that respect 
as well. The Panthers played hard, clean 
football and demonstrated good sports- 
manship throughout the contest. Their 
team spirit, pride, and dedication are de- 
serving of the highest praise. Coach Ed 
Glass and his staff and players are a 
credit to the game of football. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to mention 
the names of the Warren G. Harding 
High School football players and coaches 
at this time. They are: Ends—J. Hall, 
Candella, Machuzak, Hughley, Hudson, 
T. Hall, J. Shunkwiler, W. Shunkwiler, 
Cassudakis, Ellison, Freeman, Adgate; 
tackles—Amos, Ennis, Kowalczyk, But- 
ler, Moshuris; guards—Zambelli, Yayor- 
sky, Farah, M. Ziegler, McCoy, Aurand; 
centers—Day, Sporich, Maurice; backs— 
Richburg, Ziegler, Hicks, Valentine, 
Dansler, Porter, Wiebusch, Frey, Angel, 
Jones, White, Tucker, Canty, Fakkas, R. 
Hall, and Ingram. The members of the 
coaching staff are: Head coach Ed Glass, 
defensive coordinator Carl Z. Angelo, 
offensive coordinator Tom Ross, defen- 
sive tackles, middle guards and offen- 
sive tight ends coach Jack Rogers, offen- 
sive guards and centers and defensive 
ends coach Jack Bogart, and defensive 
secondary and wide receivers coach Cul- 
len Bowen. Coaches who served as scouts 
during the season are: Sophomore 
coaches Gordon Hazen and Ed Jenkins, 
and freshman coaches Mark Vennis and 
Carl Martin. 

Others who helped with scouting be- 
sides their normal duties are: trainer 
Gerry Rishel, volunteer freshman coach 
Steve Huzar, and equipment manager 
Al Wells. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to take 
this opportunity to extend my hearty 
congratulations to each and every one 
of these individuals for a great football 
season, and to wish them continued suc- 
cess in the future. 


MANUFACTURE OF FREON 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill which would ban the 
production, importation, or licensure for 
manufacture of freon-11 and freon-12 
after July 1, 1976, unless the scientific 
warnings that freon reduces the ozone 
layer are disproven. 

The freon industry would have us 
wait until we know for certain that freon 
destroys ozone before we act to restrict 
its production. That is the logic of Rus- 
sian roulette: as long as you don’t know 
for certain there is a bullet in the cham- 
ber, it is safe to pull the trigger. 

I believe this subject is worthy of in- 
tensive research; but I am not prepared 
to see research invoked as a substitute 
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for timely action. If the industry can 
demonstrate that its product poses no 
substantial threat to human life, agri- 
culture, or the natural environment, well 
and good; if not, it is time to start look- 
ing for other propellants and refrig- 
erants. 

All of the freon produced in the non- 
Communist world is produced under 
patents held by DuPont, a U.S. corpora- 
tion. My proposal, by forbidding the 
licensing of any freon patent, would 
effectively end freon production on a glo- 
bal basis. 

It is an encouraging sign that the 
Commerce Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Environment chaired by the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Rocers) has decided to hold hear- 
ings on this matter. That decision be- 
speaks a determination to act before 
disaster strikes, rather than waiting un- 
til the results of inaction are felt. That 
determination could be, quite literally, a 
life saver. 


CHRISTIANITY VERSUS THE STATE 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, for 
several months prior to the House pas- 
sage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Amendments of 1974, I 
made public my opposition to the exten- 
sion of Federal funding of education un- 
der that program, an opposition based 
upon a number of good reasons. Perhaps 
the most important of these reasons is 
not that the public schools have failed 
to educate our children, despite, or per- 
haps because of Federal funding and 
intervention, but that the education of 
our children has been fundamentally 
anti-theistic, anti-Christian. Dr. Russell 
Kirk, in a brief article in National Re- 
view, pointed out the situation that 
exists in education today: the establish- 
ment of anti-Christianity as the state 
religion, and the public schools as the 
state church which young citizens are 
forced to attend. Because I believe this 
to be a very important matter, I include 
Dr. Kirk’s article to be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The article follows: 

THINGS THAT Go BUMP IN THE NIGHT 

(By Russell Kirk) 

In the public schools of Minneapolis, young 
persons may study the supernatural. Are 
these tidings of great joy? Nay, not so. For 
the Minneapolis “supernatural” course for 
pupils in the seventh and eighth grades is 
concerned with the unnatural or the sub- 
natural, rather than with those realities that 
transcend physical nature. The Minneapolis 
course reminds me of a harsh criticism of 
W. B. Yeats made by T. S. Eliot in After 
Strange Gods. The “supernatural world” of 
Yeats was “the wrong supernatural world,” 
Eliot wrote. “It was not a world of spiritual 
significance, not a world of real Good and 
Evil, of holiness or sin, but a highly sophis- 
ticated lower mythology summoned, like a 
physician, to supply the fading pulse of 
poetry with some transient stimulant sọ 
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that the dying patient may utter his last 
word.” 

Perhaps the aim in Minneapolis is to sup- 
ply the fading pulse of public schooling with 
some transient stimulant. A teacher of the 
supernatural course, styling herself Ms. Katz, 
describes for parents the character of this 
interesting curriculum. “Our first unit is 
superstition and requires gathering a list of 
superstitions, and studying the origin of 
many common superstitions,” she begins. 

“The second unit covers mythical and 
semimythical characters, such as vampires, 
werewolves, Frankenstein, ghosts, and 
witches. .. . Also, there will be a seance 
conducted. 

“If finances permit, we may have a guest 
speaker, either a medium or a witch. The 
third unit is fortune telling and involves 
work with Astrology, Tarot Cards, the Ouija 
Board. Palmistry, and Numerology. Your 
child will learn to work with each method 
of fortune telling on a superficial basis. The 
final unit will be the study of ESP. Each 
student will be required to conduct evalua- 
tions of this area.” 

Ms. Katz says that she is “attempting 
to teach objectivity,” and that pupils will 
be asked to “look for reasonable explana- 
tions for the supernatural phenomena.” 
Those soothing phrases do not satisfy the 
Reverend C. Philip Hinerman of the Park 
Avenue United Methodist Church, Minne- 
apolis who wrote me: “Many young people 
inevitably become hooked on communication 
with the dead, some have gone deep into 
witchcraft, and all sorts of bizarre and un- 
happy episodes have resulted.” 

Mr. Hinerman also raises a constitutional 
point. If Bible reading, prayer, and any sort 
of doctrinal instruction are prohibited in the 
public schools by the Supreme Court of 
these United States, how can public schools 
offer instruction in strange cults? Witchcraft 
is bound up historically with a heresy from 
Christianity; the Spiritualists maintain 
stoutly that theirs is a true religion; astrolo- 
gers make religious, or quasireligious, claims. 
Is it quite permissible to offer instruction 
about any god but God? 

“What would the School Board of Minne- 
apolis say to us,” Mr. Hinerman continues, 
“if we proposed a course in conservative 
evangelical biblical Christianity? We could 
entitle it, perhaps, ‘A Study of Evangelical 
Supernaturalism.” To ask that question is 
to answer it. You know very well what the 
School Board would say to us if we would 
ask for such permission.” 

Aye, just so. What increasingly develops 
in many public schools is a kind of estab- 
lishment of antireligion. The Supreme Court 
began to recognize that unpleasant fact when 
it emancipated Amish children from attend- 
ance at public high schools; the august 
Court may find it necessary to take cogni- 
zance, eventually, of how public schools deal 
with the “supernatural.” 

Religion, Christianity in particular, is an 
endeavor to communicate with transcendent 
being—which, its nature not copying man’s 
nature or physical nature, we call super- 
natural, The very character of study of the 
supernatural must lead to theological affir- 
mations or negations. If one makes no such 
judgments at all—why, then, one plods round 
the prickly pear, in company with other 
Hollow Men, at five o’clock in the morning. 

Don’t mistake me, friends: I distinctly am 
not of the opinion that young people should 
be kept blissfully ignorant of the supernat- 
ural and the preternatural. Like Yeats, your 
servant was reared in a family that believed 
earnestly in the existence of ghosts; and that 
dogma has been confirmed repeatedly by 
many private experiences in my own vagrant 
life. I have written tales of the uncanny and 
collected true narrations of unquiet spirits. 
I was telling fortunes by the Tarot long be- 
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fore the hippies ever heard of that art— 
mostly for amusement, although it can be a 
dangerous pastime. 

Much lies beyond “nature”—both great 
summits and dreadful depths. We live in a 
world of wonders. The physical sciences 
themselves increasingly may direct their at- 
tention to what commonly is called the “su- 
pernatural”’; so Mr. Arthur Koestler argues 
in his recent book The Roots of Coincidence, 
The study of extrasensory perception, so 
superficially taken up in Ms. Katz’s course, 
is no mere hocus-pocus, and ought not to 
be lumped together with numerology, say. 
Most important of all, our moral and our 
social order are sustained by “supernatural” 
convictions—by Christianity and Judaism. 

Were I to have junior high pupils in my 
charge, with an eye to giving them glimpses 
of something beyond the five senses, I would 
employ the instrument of humane letters. I 
would have them read and discuss the tales 
of C. S. Lewis, and J. R. R. Tolkien, and 
Charles Williams (though he is a trifle dif- 
ficult for the seventh grade), and Ray Brad- 
bury—especially Bradbury's fantasy Some- 
thing Wicked This Way Comes. I would give 
them George Macdonald and Jacquetta 
Hawkes. I would not encourage my pupils to 
“look for reasonable explanations” of great 
myths, say; rather, I would encourage them 
to seek the truth that is veiled in myth. 

The supernatural is not the diabolical; nor 
is it merely “Madame de Tornquist, in the 
dark room/Shifting the candles.” Schools 
which shut out the supernatural utterly are 
wretched schools. Yet there are opened up 
nowadays contrived corridors which would 
lead a child not above nature, but beneath it, 


A TRIBUTE TO SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


HON. JAMES R. JONES 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. Speak- 
er, the character and public service of Sir 
Winston Churchill, a strong, sensitive 
politician, are held in high esteem and 
admiration by the American people. This 
November 30th marked the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth, and it stands as a 
time to commemorate this honorary 
citizen of the United States, “the Saviour 
of England.” 

Churchill recognized that the tonicity 
of practical politics rested in good meas- 
ure upon the vitality of parliamentary 
life. With his personal courage, faith in 
God, and indomitable spirit, Churchill 
provided exemplary leadership which 
guided England and the Allies to a vic- 
tory in World War II. It is time to reflect 
on Churchill’s legendary ‘blood, toil, 
sweat, and tears” speech which he gave 
in the House of Commons on May 13, 
1940. Britain then stood alone, after the 
fall of France. Churchill’s ability to in- 
spire courage, perserverance, and the 
will to win emerged for all of the Free 
World to see. He aroused a people, mo- 
bilizing their energies and skills, as no 
man had ever done. 

Free men everywhere, stirred by his 
brave sentiments and bold challenges, by 
his brilliant phrases and blustry person- 
ality, continue to draw strength and in- 
spiration from his determined efforts. 
Churchill confronted the dangers of 
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Nazi and Fascist tyranny by expressing 
his genuine: convictions. Truth was the 
ultimate virtue, not popularity. History 
was to be the ultimate test, not opinion 
polls. 

In a period of indecision, confusion, 
and questionable alternatives, Church- 
ill’s presence as a leader in the Free 
World can offer lessons for the decision- 
makers of today. We need to bring to 
bear the courage, the foresight, and the 
imagination that Churchill exhibited on 
that isolated island nation. His personal 
manuscripts of movement and power 
serve as guides for the historical present. 

Those who cherish freedom are for- 
ever indebted to him, as he set forth 
novel patterns of human achievement 
which our country’s youth will seek to 
surpass for many years. The nobler 
achievements, the wiser achievements 
that are necessary for orderly progress 
can be gleaned from the life of Sir 
Winston Churchill, whose stature may 
never again be equalled. Truly God's 
fortune is with us, for benefits received 
from his life of service have been pro- 
duced through our trust in God. 

In a recent New York Times book re- 
view article, Peter Stansky summed up 
Churchill’s life this way: 

The irony of the life is inescapable; lack- 
ing a sense of proportion, he continually 
came on strong, when restraint would have 
served him better; he lived full tilt, but 
for a good deal of the time with nothing to 
tilt at—until the war came, and his style, 
his rhetoric, his imaginations and his capac- 
ities were all matched with a situation 
appropriate to them. Over the exploding 
bombs, the devastation of the blitz, the anti- 
aircraft fire, was heard the roar of the Hon— 
nothing less would have done for England, 
or for Winston Churchill. 


As an individual separate from men 
bound to tradition, Churchill did indeed 
“dare to be different,” as his epitaph so 
accurately indicates. This represented 
the design of a man, Sir Winston 
Churchill, 


VETO OF H.R. 12628 


HON. WILLIAM M. KETCHUM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that my commitment to fiscal restraint 
and to a balanced budget is well known 
in this House. Nevertheless, I must urge 
my colleagues to vote to override the veto 
of H.R. 12628, the Veterans’ Education 
and Rehabilitation Amendments. 

During 1973, I made an extensive 
survey of veterans in colleges in my 
congressional district and in the State 
of California. It soon became obvious to 
me that current benefits are quite con- 
siderably below those given veterans of 
World War II and Korea. Tuition costs 
alone have skyrocketed in recent years, 
and the Vietnam veteran, unlike his 
predecessors, does not receive tuition 
relief. Moreover, it is now exceedingly 
difficult for a college student to find a 
part-time job that can really pay for 
his education. A substantial number of 
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veterans with whom I have spoken have 
told me they were perfectly willing to 
work for their tuition, but that no jobs 
were available. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this 
House spoke eloquently of the need for 
this new GI bill when they voted by 
a unanimous vote of 388 to 0 to pass it. 
That need still exists. 

There are many areas of the budget 
that could be cut to accommodate the 
spending authorized by this bill. More- 
over, since there are only so many Viet- 
nam veterans, the program has a visible 
closed end. 

We must provide these young people 
with the means to pursue an education 
that is suited to their abilities. I urge 
my colleagues to vote to override the 
veto. 


DELAY FRUSTRATES INTENT OF 
25TH AMENDMENT 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a most 
thoughtful and provocative editorial ap- 
peared in the Thursday, November 21 is- 
sue of the Daily Courier-News, published 
in my congressional district in Elgin, Il. 

I am attaching a copy of this editorial 
for the earnest consideration of my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

“RESPONSIBLE SwiIFTNESS”: DELAY ON VICE 

PRESIDENT REVEALS WEAKNESS IN LAW 


Three months of congressional inquiry 
into the affairs of Nelson Rockefeller have 
revealed the unique character of the family 
whose name he bears but no reason why he 
should not be confirmed a vice president. 

Nothing connected with the Rockefellers’ 
gifts and loans suggests impropriety and the 
fact that he was connected with publication 
of a book about former Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Arthur Goldberg hardly rates as political 
hardball, even in the sensitive post-Water- 
gate years. Interestingly, Mr. Goldberg, who 
has said that the book is libelous, has not 
sued Mr. Rockefeller. 

The suggestion that the Rockefeller wealth 
is so pervasive that anything Rockefeller 
would do as vice president would constitute 
a personal conflict of interest is unaccept- 
able. If nothing else, the Senate hearings 
have made clear that the Rockefellers have 
used their wealth responsibly and that the 
nominee for vice president is a person with 
an immense compassion and a sensitive con- 
cern for ethics. 

What has emerged from the Senate com- 
mittee sessions is that the 25th Amendment 
to the Constitution, which rules how the of- 
fices of president and vice president should 
be filled in case of illness or tragedy, is inade- 
quate. 

When the amendment was under discussion 
in Congress in 1965 the nation still was 
mourning the loss of President Kennedy. 
There was a widespread concern because 
President Johnson served with a vice presi- 
dent for 14 months—that House Speaker 
John McCormack, who was 74 years old, waa 
a heartbeat away from the highest office in 
the nation. 

It was understood in 1965, and for the suc- 
ceeding two years that it took the states to 
ratify the amendment, that these high of- 
fices would be filled with responsible swift- 
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ness once the constitutional provision was in 
force, 

There is no reason why it should not ex- 
cept that the amendment does not contem- 
plate politically inspired foot-dragging by 
Congress or how biennial congresional elec- 
tions influence the vice presidential selec- 
tion process. 

In a news conference, President Ford sug- 
gested that it was time to take another look 
at the 26th Amendment; that perhaps a 
deadline for Congress to act should be in- 
cluded in its provisions. 

The procrastination by Democrats in Con- 
gress over Mr. Rockefeller’s confirmation 
could very well be the political catalyst that 
brings about the changes that Mr. Ford 
suggests. 


THE DANGER OF GOVERNMENT 
CREDIT ALLOCATIONS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, coercive 
Government regulations, it has been ob- 
served many times, have a tendency to 
grow and multiply. 

When Government involvement in any 
area of the economy produces inequitable 
results, as is usually inevitable, the re- 
sult is not to eliminate that involvement 
but to expand it. 

At the present time one of our serious 
economic problems is the shortage of 
loan money. This has shown itself most 
dramatically with regard to the housing 
industry. 

One important reason for this shortage 
is that savings and loan associations, the 
ordinary lenders to home purchasers, are 
prohibited by law from raising their in- 
terest rates. In a period of dramatic in- 
flation, depositors are naturally with- 
drawing their funds from such institu- 
tions. 

Instead of urging the elimination of 
Government-imposed interest ceilings, 
the AFL-CIO and others are now sug- 
gesting Government credit allocations. 
This, of course, is true to the established 
pattern of correcting the inequities of 
one set of Government regulations by im- 
posing yet anther set of equally coercive 
rules which, in the end, will fall even 
more dramatically. 

Commenting upon the idea of credit 
allocations, the Wall Street Journal 
notes, with regard to the shortage of 
funds in the housing field, that: 

A good answer would be to remove interest 
rate controls, but that is not a quick answer 
because savings institutions already have 
liquidity and intermediation problems that 
will take time to solve. Quick or not, it should 
be done. But the one answer that should be 
avoided like the plague is credit allocation. 
We've already had a look at that future, and 
it doesn't work. 


It seems clear that the best economic 
course for correcting problems created by 
Government rules and regulations is to 
eliminate such interference with the 
working of the economy—not adding to 
that interference. 

I wish to share with my colleagues the 
editorial, “A Close Look at Credit,” which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
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September 30, 1974, and insert it into the 
Recorp at this time: 
A CLOSE LOOK AT CREDIT 


Despite the sad experiences with wage- 
price controls, oil allocations and other ex- 
periments with central economic manage- 
ment, there are those in Washington °/ho 
never tire of seeking a way to run a $1.4 
trillion economy with a magic lever. 

The latest idea, making the rounds of the 
Senate corridors, the AFL-CIO headquarters 
and other policy centers, is credit allocation. 
The idea is beguilingly simple: Since loan 
money is going to all the wrong places, the 
theory holds, somebody in Washington with a 
head on his shoulders should order banks to 
send it to the right places. 

Those right places are principally the 
housing industry and other labor intensive 
fields where it is assumed that lending could 
be most quickly translated into jobs. Less is 
said about where money would not go since 
there is not much political mileage to be had 
from urging self denial. 

We are not out of sympathy with the 
problems of the housing industry nor do we 
underestimate the importance of housing 
growth to the health of the economy. Hous- 
ing starts in August were the lowest since 
February 1970 and Argus Research estimates 
that over the next six months they could run 
30%. below year earlier levels. That is only 
part of housing’s problems, The other part 
is that for several years it has been victim 
of a boom-bust cycle which disrupts logistics 
and planning, causing waste. 

But the notion that housing’s troubles can 
be cured by credit allocation betrays a seri- 
ous misunderstanding of the problem. The 
problem is not maldistribution but shortage, 
and primarily a shortage in the savings and 
loan industry which acts as a primary con- 
duit of credit to housing. There are several 
Ways that problem can be dealt with, and 
credit allocation is not one of them. 

Credit allocation, as it is usually envi- 
sioned, would have the Federal Reserve Board 
act as the allocator, licensing lenders and 
setting limits and terms on loans. The Presi- 
dent already has legal authority, provided in 
a 1969 act, to set up such a scheme. Pre- 
sumably, if the Fed ran the show, the allo- 
cations would apply principally to banks 
rather than savings institutions. 

But before tackling such a task it might 
be a good idea to ask how banks have been 
faring on their own with market demand 
largely determining lending priorities. For 
example, there was a big leap last summer 
in lending to public utilities, presumably to 
help them with fuel inventory problems, 
antipollution measures and other pressing 
needs. There also was a sizable gain in lend- 
ing to a machinery industry that is trying to 
catch up with a flood of orders for new in- 
dustrial capacity, which might help to relieve 
inflationary pressures, Eyen the construction 
industry had a sizable rise in borrowing and 
outstanding real estate loans by banks have 
risen substantially over the last year. 

In other words, so far as banks are con- 
cerned, the market has been allocating credit 
with a remarkable respect for the nation’s 
needs and priorities. It probably could do an 
even better job if it was freer of govern- 
mental restriction. Those savings institutions 
that are so important to the housing industry 
are having trouble fulfilling their role large- 
ly because government interest rate ceilings 
have left them at a disadvantage in compet- 
ing for funds. The U.S. Treasury itself has 
proved to be one of their biggest competitors. 

With things in their present state, there 
is probably no answer to housing’s problems 
that is both good and quick. Senate Bank- 
ing has just come up with a quick answer— 
$10 billion in new government-subsidized 
lending to housing—but it isn’t a very good 
one. There is something anomalous about the 
government drafting ever larger chunks of 
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capital when a shortage exists. A good answer 
would be to remove interest rate controls, 
but that is not a quick answer because say- 
ings insitutions already have liquidity and 
intermediation problems that will take time 
to solve. Quick or not, it should be done. 

But the one answer that should be avoided 
like the plague is credit allocation. We've 
already had a look at that future, and it 
doesn’t work, 


THE HOUSING CRISIS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to your attention an excellent 
statement on the very serious housing 
crisis which the Nation is experiencing. 
A special resolution calling for decisive 
action by the Congress to develop a 
strategy for housing and community 
development activities was adopted this 
past October by the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
at their national conference. I would 
like to append that resolution for the 
information of our colleagues: 
EMERGENCY ACTION To GET HOUSING AND 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AcTivITy Mov- 

ING IN 1974 

PREAMBLE 


In its Program Policy Resolution for 1974- 
75 (see pages 452-455), NAHRO expresses 
confidence and optimism that the United 
States will meet its problems at home and 
abroad. The Association calls for an all-out 
effort to expand housing and community 
development activities in 1975 by implement- 
ing the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 in a new spirit of partner- 
ship between federal, state, and local govern- 
ment. NAHRO believes that such expanded 
activity can proceed as part of a balanced 
program to restore and bolster the national 
economy. 

But in October 1974, the nation is in the 
midst of an economic crisis that requires 
immediate action. The danger is not only 
from a continually rising rate of inflation, 
now recorded in double digits, but also from 
a decline in economic activity led by a falter- 
ing housing industry, which, if not checked, 
could lead to a deep economic recession. 

National housing production is about 50 
percent below the 2.6 million unit average 
annual leyel determined by the Congress in 
1968 as necessary to meet the nation’s mini- 
mum housing needs. More than 60 percent 
of American families cannot now afford to 
purchase a new home, because of inflation- 
related high costs, lack of mortgage funds, 
and escalating interest rates. 

New federally-assisted activity for commu- 
nity development and for low- and moderate- 
income housing is on dead center. The com- 
bination of the two-year moratorium and 
slowdown in new federally-assisted activity, 
plus national economic inflation, has brougnt 
these efforts to an almost full standstill. 

The future economic stability of our nation, 
as well as progress in meeting urgent housing 
and community development needs, may well 
depend on our ability to develop a balanced, 
coordinated national program, attacking the 
danger of inflation and the danger of reces- 
sion—both at the same time. Housing and 
community development activities can be 
utilized as strategic levers in such a coor- 
dinated effort. A significant number of hous- 
ing and community development activities 
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have a minor inflationary impact, as indi- 
cated in the NAHRO Program Policy Resolu- 
tion for 1974-75, Many of these activities have 
direct benefits for lower-income families hit 
hardest by inflation. 

NAHRO calls for immediaté, decisive action 
by the national Administration and the Con- 
gress to develop such a balanced, coordinated 
national economic program, including the 
strategic use of housing and community de- 
velopment activities. 

The Association has developed a series of 
recommendations which it believes are ur- 
gently required—now in 1974—to get housing 
and community development moving again, 
It is prepared to work cooperatively, in the 
national interest, to stage these activities as 
part of a total strategy to restrain rising in- 
fiation and to prevent an economic recession. 
At the same time, such activities can have 
multiple benefits in maintaining the national 
capacity to respond to the demands of a bal- 
anced economy in the future. 

Following is the full listing of activities 
required to get housing and community de- 
velopment moving again. It represents the 
spectrum of actions which should be consid- 
ered for inclusion in an over-all balanced pro- 
gram, 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


HUD should release immediately the 197 
million dollars in appropriated funds to en- 
able local communities to meet their com- 
mitments to ongoing urban renewal and 
model cities activities; 

HUD should promptly process advance-of- 
fund requests from entitlement communities 
to enable quick action to proceed on pro- 
gramming transitional activity, and on pre- 
paring for the block grant community devel- 
opment program; 

HUD should include explicit requirements 
in the block grant application and in the 
statement of the initial year’s program activ- 
ity for any local community, to insure that 
the three-year program will reflect the goals 
of the Congress for the community develop- 
ment program, i.e., to eliminate slums and 
blight and respond to the needs of low- and 
moderate-income families; 

The Congress should speedily approve a 
supplemental appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1975 containing 2.55 billion dollars for 
community development. 


HOUSING REHABILITATION AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
CONSERVATION 


An urban reinvestment program involving 
expanded housing rehabilitation and con- 
servation activities is an essential element in 
national economic recovery. 

The Congress should quickly approve the 
appropriation and the Administration should 
carry forward a 70 million dollar program 
level for Section 312 rehabilitation loans in 
fiscal year 1975; 

The priorities and earmarkings for housing 
rehabilitation in the 1974 housing and com- 
munity development act should be carried 
forward; 

Local communities should carefully con- 
sider housing rehabilitation and neighbor- 
hood conservation activity as part of their 
total community development programs. 

NATIONAL HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


NAHRO indicates its intent to join with 
the National Association of Home Builders 
(NAHB) in a “Housing Crisis Conference” in 
mid-October to develop an action program 
based on the recommendations of a coalition 
of builders, manufacturers, distributors, 
financial inmstittuions, trade associations, 
building trade unions, and other organiza- 
tions or groups, concerned with the present 
housing crisis. Specifically, NAHRO supports 
the following actions to bolster the national 
housing construction industry and to im- 
prove housing opportunities and insure 
equity for lower-income families. 

Congressional approval of the Brooke- 
Cranston Home Purchase Assistance Act of 
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1974 (83979) to provide interest rate reduc- 
tions on federally guaranteed mortgages for 
single-family home purchasers who cannot 
afford to purchase housing under current in- 
terest-rate requirements and to authorize ad- 
ditional special assistance funds for the Gov- 
ernment National Mortgage Association 
(GNMA) for purchase of mortgages on new 
housing, including authority and funding for 
GNMA to purchase conventional mortgages, 
as well as FHA and VA guaranteed mortgages, 
in selected housing market areas which re- 
quire such special assistance [the House and 
Senate passed this bill on October 15]: 

Actions by the Federal Reserve Board and 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) to increase the flow of loans for 
housing construction, including single-family 
houses; 

Specific national initiatives to reduce in- 
terest rates; 

Provision of a tax credit (up to $200) under 
the Federal Income Tax Law for taxpayers 
who increase their savings in eligible mort- 
gage lending institutions. NAHRO believes 
that such a credit is both more equitable 
and more efficient than a comparable exemp- 
tion of interest on savings deposits; 

Retention of tax incentives under the Fed- 
eral Income Tax Law that encourage capital 
investment in housing construction and re- 
habilitation, while eliminating the abuse of 
such incentives by enlarging the scope of the 
alternative minimum to include all such in- 
centive deductions as “tax preference items” 
and significantly increasing the minimum 
tax rate so that no taxpayer will be able to 
avoid the payment of income taxes by virtue 
of such incentives. 

FEDERALLY ASSISTED LOW- AND MODERATE-IN- 
COME HOUSING 


NAHRO urgently requests HUD to acceler- 
ate its processing procedures and to release 
Congressionally authorized funds for all fed- 
eral housing assistance programs, with the 


goal of placing under contract at least 400,- 
000 new units in this fiscal year, putting the 
nation back on the track toward achieving 
its 1968 housing goals. Specifically, NAHRO 
recommends: 

Action by HUD to immediately activate 
those programs that are already in place with 
applications in the pipeline and approved 
processing procedures, including the tradi- 
tional public housing programs, the Section 
235 homeownership program, the Section 236 
rental assistance program, the Section 202 
direct loan program for the elderly, and those 
portions of the new Section 8 housing assist- 
ance program that require the fewest 
changes from existing Section 23 regulations. 
(These latter include leasing of existing 
housing under Section 8 and new construc- 
tion where the LHA selects the developer.) 
These programs should be accelerated at 
levels sufficient to achieve total new contract 
levels in fiscal year 1975 of at least 400,000 
units, taking into consideration a realistic 
estimate of the new contracts that may re- 
sult from those portions of the new Section 
8 program that require completely new proc- 
esses and procedures that will take time to 
implement; 

Action by HUD to insure that there is an 
adequate number of skilled staff in its area 
and regional offices to carry out a 400,000- 
unit contract level in fiscal year 1975; 

Action by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
immediately activate the rural housing as- 
sistance programs, particularly those that 
can serve the housing needs of lower-income 
families. Local public agencies should imme- 
diately exercise their eligibility to utilize 
these programs; 

Action on supplemental Congressional ap- 
propriations 

(1) to appropriate at least half (400 mil- 
lion dollars) of the Section 202 elderly loan 
funds in order that activity can proceed un- 
der this program; 

(2) to appropriate the 50 million dollars 
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authorized in the 1974 act for fiscal year 
1975 to support the federal contribution to 
reduce interest on state-issued taxable bonds 
for housing purposes; 

(3) to appropriate at least 4 million dol- 
lars for fiscal year 1975 for counseling to 
homeowners and tenants for Section 235 
home purchases and for the other federally- 
assisted rental housing programs; 

Action by the Congress to sustain the lan- 
guage in the conference report on HUD appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1975, which mandates 
the release of Section 236 housing funds, 
setting aside the report language of the 
1974 housing and community development 
act, which required that a local community 
demonstrate that its housing needs could 
not be met under the Section 8 program; 

Action by HUD to raise the Section 236 
mortgage limits to the authorized limits un- 
der the 1974 act, rescinding the HUD regula- 
tion of September 6, 1974, which restrained 
the use of these new limits; 

An accelerated process by HUD to review 
requests from local communities for adjust- 
ments in “fair market rents” to meet local 
circumstances, in order to assure that these 
rents are set at realistic levels to permit 
leasing of existing housing, as well as new 
construction and substantial rehabilitation; 

An accelerated process by HUD to revise 
public housing construction prototype costs, 
in order to insure that new activity can move 
quickly; 

Consideration by HUD to easing environ- 
mental impact requirements for small-scale 
housing projects; 

Action of HUD to make firm federal hous- 
ing assistance allocations to support those 
requested in the HUD-approved local housing 
assistance plan. 

NAHRO urgently recommends that HUD 
quickly release— 

Operating assistance funds for the tradi- 
tional public housing program. These funds 
should be set for fiscal year 1975 at a level 
sufficient to cover a realistic increase in 
operating cost due to inflation. as well as the 
rapidly rising cost of utilities. Moderniza- 
tion needs of older public housing develop- 
ments should be fully met. Use of operat- 
ing funds for safety and security services 
should be recognized as essential in some 
communities. The full amount of earmarked 
contributions for operating assistance (500 
million dollars) should be utilized, with an 
addition if required; 

Operating assistance funds for the exist- 
ing Section 236 housing developments auth- 
orized under the 1974 act, to provide addi- 
tional assistance to cover increases in taxes 
and utilities so that lower-income families 
will not suffer undue hardships from in- 
creased rents. 


THE FUSION ENERGY ACT OF 1974 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I am insert- 
ing the text of my bill, H.R. 17533, the 
Fusion Energy Act of 1974 into the Rec- 
orD today so that my colleagues may 
acquaint themselves with the provisions 
of the act. I feel that the development 
of fusion energy techniques is impera- 
tive if we are to meet the energy of the 
future and I ask my colleagues for their 
consideration and support of this bill 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 17533 


A bill to expand and accelerate the domestic 
and international development and use of 
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thermonuclear energy through the estab- 

lishment of certain advisory committees. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Fusion Energy Act of 1974”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the general welfare of the United 
States would be enhanced through the devel- 
opment of various applications of controlled 
fusion energy (commonly known as thermo- 
nuclear energy), including the production of 
electrical power, helium, hydrogen, and space 
propulsion systems; and 

(2) many such applications may soon be 
possible due to recent progress in laser, elec- 
tron beam, and other advanced technologies. 

Therefore, it is the purpose of this Act to 
encourage the acceleration of research and 
development of such applications of fusion 
energy by establishing the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Thermonuclear Energy, the Advi- 
sory Committee on Fusion Systems Develop- 
ment, and the Advisory Committee for Inter- 
national Coordination of Fusion Energy 
Development. 

SEC, 3. (a) There is hereby established the 
Advisory Committee on Thermonuclear En- 
ergy (hereafter in this section referred to as 
the “Committee”) which shall be composed 
of thirteen members to be appointed by the 
Energy Resources Council as follows: 

(1) Three members selected from among 
scientists and engineers who are experts in 
the area of magnetic containment research 
and development. 

(2) Three members selected from among 
scientists and engineers who are experts in 
the area of laser fusion research and develop- 
ment. 

(3) Three members selected from among 
scientists and engineers who are experts in 
the area of electron beam fusion research 
and development. 

(4) Three members selected from among 
scientists and engineers who have experience 
in the area of fusion research, hydrogen and 
helium production, and hybrid systems. 

(5) One member, who shall serve as Chair- 
man of the Committee, selected from among 
scientists and engineers who are knowledge- 
able in a broad range of fusion energy de- 
velopments. 

A vacancy in the Committee shall be filled 
in the manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(b) The Committee shall develop proposals 
to expand and accelerate the research and 
development of experimental and prototype 
fusion systems to be used for electrical power 
production, space propulsion, and resource 
element production. In developing such pro- 
posals— 

(1) the Committee shall emphasize laser 
and charged particle beam techniques uti- 
lized in bringing about a fusion reaction; 
and 

(2) the Committee shall consider means of 

gaining additional participation of industry, 
university, and private expertise in the area 
of fusion energy. 
The Committee shall submit a report of 
such proposals to the Energy Resources 
Council no later than 180 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(c) For the purpose of developing the pro- 
posals described in subsection (b), the Com- 
mittee shall establish subcommittees to 
study the following areas: laser and charged 
particle beam techniques; engineering sys- 
tems; the economics of fusion systems; the 
potential of fusion energy for space propul- 
sion systems; education in fusion-related 
sciences, technology, and economics; and the 
safety and site problems associated witn 
fusion power plants. 

(d) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), members of the Committee shall each 
be entitled to receive the daily equivalent of 
the annual rate of basic pay in effect for 
grade GS-18 of the General Schedule for 
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each day (including traveltime) during 
which they are engaged in the actual per- 
formance of duties vested in the Committee. 

(2) Members of the Committee who are 
full-time officers or employees of the United 
States shall receive no additional pay on ac- 
count of their service on the Committee. 
For the purposes of this paragraph, the term 
“pay” does not include travel expenses or 
per diem as such terms are used in para- 
graph (3) of this subsection. 

(3) While away from their homes or reg- 
ular places of business in the performance of 
services for the Committee, members of the 
Committee shall be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in Heu of subsistence, in 
the same manner as persons employed in- 
termittently in the Government service are 
allowed expenses under section 5703(b) of 
tite 5 of the United States Code. 

(e) Seven members of the Committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(f) The Committee shall meet at the call 
of the Chairman, a majority of its members, 
or upon request of the Energy Resources 
Council. 

(g)(1) The Committee shall appoint a 
Director who shall be paid at the rate of 
basic pay in effect for grade GS-18 of the 
General Schedule. 

(2) With the approval of the Committee, 
the Director may appoint and fix the pay of 
such personnel as he deems desirable. 

(3) The staff of the Committee shall be 
appointed subject to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in the competitive service, and shall be paid 
in accordance with the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates. 

(h) The Committee may procure the serv- 
ices of consultants in accordance with sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5, United States Code, but 
at rates for individuals not to exceed $100 
per diem. 

(i) Upon request of the Committee, the 
head of any Federal agency is authorized to 
detail, on a reimbursable basis, any of the 
personnel of such agency to the Committee 
to assist it in carrying out its duties under 
this Act. 

(j) The Committee may secure directly 
from any department or agency of the United 
States information necessary to enable it to 
carry out this Act. Upon request of the 
Chairman of the Committee, the head of 
such department or agency shall furnish 
such information to the Committee. 

(k) For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act, the Committee may hold such hearings, 
sit and act at such times and places, take 
such testimony, and receive such evidence, 
as the Committee may deem advisable. 

(1) The Committee shall cease to exist 
thirty days after submitting its final report 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established the 
Advisory Committee for Fusion Systems De- 
velopment (hereafter in this section refer- 
red to as the “Committee"’) which shall be 
composed of thirteen members who shall be 
appointed by the Energy Resources Council 
in the manner set forth under paragraphs 
(1) through (5) of section 3(a) of this Act. 
A vacancy in the Committee shall be filled 
in the manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(b) The Committee shall advise and con- 
sult with the Energy Resources Council with 
respect to— 

(1) the implementation of the proposals 
set forth in the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Thermonuclear Energy (submitted 
to the Council pursuant to section 3(b) of 
this Act); and 

(2) the experimental and demonstration 
fusion systems under current development, 

(c) The provisions of subsections (d) 
through (k) of section 3 of this Act shall 
apply with respect to the Committee. 
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(d) The Committee shall cease to exist two 
years after the submission of the report of 
the Advisory Committee on Thermonuclear 
Energy under section 8(b) of this Act, or 
upon the termination of the Energy Re- 
sources Council, whichever occurs first. 

Sec, 5. (a) There is hereby established the 
Advisory Committee for International Coor- 
dination of Fusion Energy Development 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “Committee”) which shall be composed 
of thirteen members who shall be appointed 
by the Energy Resources Council, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State, in the 
manner set forth under paragraphs (1) 
through (5) of section 3(a) of this Act. A 
vacancy in the Committee shall be filled in 
the manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(b) The Committee shall advise and con- 
sult with the Energy Resources Council with 
respect to the coordination of joint programs 
with other nations in the area of fusion sys- 
tems designed to meet the world need for 
energy, propulsion, and resource materials, 

(c) The provisions of subsections (d) 
through (k) of section 3 of this Act shall 
apply with respect to the Committee. 

(ad) The Committee shall cease to exist 
two years after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, or upon the termination of the 
Energy Resources Council, whichever occurs 
first. 

Sec. 6. As used in this Act— - 

(1) the term “Energy Resources Council” 
means the council established by section 108 
of the Energy Reorganization Act of 1974 (88 
Stat. 1242); 

(2) the term “hybrid systems” means sys- 
tems which combine the use of both the 
fusion and fission process; and 

(3) the terms “laser fusion” and “electron 
fusion” include both the impact on pellets 
and heating of magnetically contained plas- 
mas, 

Sec. 7. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 8. The provisions of this Act shall be- 
come effective on the date of the enactment 
of this Act, except that section 4 shall be- 
come effective upon the expiration of the 
180-day period which begins on such date of 
enactment. 


WHO IS GETTING RICH SELLING 
BEEF? 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, it is ironic 
that at a time when our meat industry 
has its back against the wall, the con- 
sumer is still paying near-record prices 
for meat over the retail counter. 

The reason for this is the increase in 
the price spread. 

In 1971, the spread in price from the 
farmer’s gate to the retail counter was 
about $140 per head of beef. Today that 
spread is closer to $240. Nationally, that 
is over $2 billion annually for handling 
charges. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I would like, with your permission, to 
insert into the Recorp an article by M, J. 
Hankins of Stanton, Nebr., on this 
matter: 

Wao Is GETTING RICH SELLING BEEF WHILE 
THE CATTLEMAN GOES BROKE? 

Our entire cattle industry is being need- 

lessly sacrificed due to exorbitant farm to 
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retail price spreads. The cattle man would 
have plenty of money to operate on if he 
only had his fair share of the consumer's 
beef dollar. 

It costs over $250 to have a steer slaugh- 
tered and the meat cut and wrapped and 
laid out on the counter for the housewife to 
serve herself. A custom slaughterer will do 
essentially the same work for under $100. 

Consumers are paying enough for beef and 
eating more than they did last year. 

The period since September 1973 will long 
be remembered as the time of the most dras- 
tic price crash in the entire history of the 
cattie industry. In a period of about 100 days 
during the fall of 1973, $200 to $300 per head 
was taken off of the price of fat cattle. The 
entire cattle industry was brought to the 
brink of disaster. Unwise and ridiculous 
Government policies and price fixing trig- 
gered the action. This was followed in quick 
succession by sky rocketing and record break- 
ing producer to consumer price spreads that 
greatly exceed all increases in such costs as 
labor, transportation, taxes and general over- 
head expenses. 

Retail price spread increased from about 
$140 per head from August 1971, the date 
price margins were frozen by the Price Com- 
mission, to about $220 per head in November 
of 1973 or a net increase of about $80 per 
head. This figures to over $300 million on an 
annual basis for the cattle fed in Nebraska. 
The national figure would be about two bil- 
lion dollars. 

The irony of this whole situation is that 
there was no legitimate supply and demand 
reason for this tremendous market break as 
confirmed by a diligent search of USDA sta- 
tistics. Only a token amount of this price 
break was ever passed on to the consumer in 
the form of lower meat prices at retail. 

Producer to consumer mark-ups or price 
spreads are paid for by the consumer and/or 
the cattle industry. Therefore, the consum- 
ing public is just as much concerned about 
price spreads as the cattleman. 

During the 100 day price break last fall the 
demand for beef was so great that retailers 
had no trouble in selling beef at or near rec- 
ord high prices. They reduced their promo- 
tion activities and advertising in daily news- 
papers to stretch the available quantity of 
beef which was in short supply compared to 
1972. For instance, average weekly cattle kill 
during November, the month of the lowest 
cattle prices, was 4,000 head short of 1972. 
The average weight declined from 1067 
pounds per head during November of 1972 to 
1060 pounds for November 1973. There was 
no surplus of beef. The average consumer 
only eats about 5 ounces of beef, carcass 
weight, per day—3 ounces as retail cuts, 
When the beef is cooked and trimmed it 
figures to less than 2 ounces. 

Shortly after the first of the year retail 
beef was marked up to a new high of $1.50 
per pound. Retail price spread jumped $10 
per hundred and the price of cattle was 
forced down so low that prime heavy steers 
sold for dog food at 30 cents per pound in 
early June at Sioux City, Iowa. 

Great damage has been done to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the cattle industry. This 
is of direct concern to the consuming public 
because beef shortages and higher prices 
will be the ultimate result. Present prices 
will cause large scale panic selling of cows 
and calves and other breeding stock. A very 
real beef crisis is in the making. 

We welcome and solicit consumer coopera- 
tion in reducing price spread margins to 
fair and reasonable levels. 

We do not have a surplus of beef produced 
in this country but we very urgently need 
the imposition of import quotas to prevent 
this country from being a dumping ground 
for beef from all over the world. The con- 
sumer has a big stake In seeing that the wel- 
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fare of our great beef production factory. is 
amply protected. 

The Government should do a much better 
job of acting as a referee at the market place 
to keep our markets operating on a free and 
openly competitive basis. 

As a result of the conditions previously 
stated which indicate that most of the money 
lost by cattle feeders was absorbed by the 
meat processing and distribution industries 
in the form of exorbitant price spreads and 
net profits, it is hereby requested that pro- 
ducer to consumer price spreads be investi- 
gated by the Federal Trade Commission and/ 
or the Justice Department. 

Cattiemen and their bankers from all over 
the United States are urgently demanding 
that everything possible be done immedi- 
ately to correct a market condition that can 
unjustifiably wipe them out financially al- 
miost over night. 

We should not be lulled into a state of 
false security by a temporary raise in the 
price of cattle. 

Our cattle could be compared to a huge 
labor force that works around the clock 365 
days per year without strikes or lock-vuts in 
converting a much larger tonnage of raw 
material into a finished product than all 
other industries combined. 

Without our cattle millions of acres of 
grass, forage crops and crop residue would 
be rendered useless for food production. 

Our feed lots double and triple beef pro- 
duction and greatly increase palatability by 
adding tenderness, flavor and keeping quality. 

We enjoy much more high quality grain 
fed beef than any other nation in the world. 

Only about 2 to 3 pounds of grain goes 
into the production of each pound of beef 
consumed in the United States. 

“The cost of the original product is the 
least important factor in setting the price 
of beef to the consumer. The price is set as 
high as the housewife is willing to pay.” 
Quote from a public address by a big Food 
Chain Executive. 

Isn't it ironic that we are unable to get 
our big livestock and farm organizations to 
heip us in fighting our price spread wars? 

M. J. HANKINS. 


A BILL TO STRENGTHEN THE EQUAL 
CREDIT OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1974 AND TO INCLUDE RACE, 
COLOR, RELIGION, NATIONAL ORI- 
GIN, AND AGE 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 9 when the House debated the con- 
ference report on H.R. 11221, the bank 
deposit insurance bill, under a rule waiv- 
ing all points of order on nongermane 
Senate amendments, I cited the serious 
deficiencies and anticonsumer features of 
some of the far-reaching Senate riders 
to that bill, amending the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act of 1968, which were 
agreed to by the House conferees and 
subsequently enacted into law as Public 
Law 93-945 on October 28. As I pointed 
out on October 9, the House conferees 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency were drawn from a subcommit- 
tee which has no jurisdiction over the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act, which 
is within the jurisdiction of my Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


As I acknowledged in the floor debate, 
the House has minimum interest in 
jurisdictional arguments within stand- 
ing committees. But by adopting what 
amounted to a closed rule for the con- 
sideration of the conference report, the 
House shut itself off from an opportunity 
under our rules to vote separately on 
some of the nongermane Senate amend- 
ments and eliminate those which hurt 
consumers. One such provision virtually 
kills the most effective weapon we have 
had for the past 5 years in assuring com- 
pliance by all major creditors to the 
exact letter of the Truth in Lending 
Act—the overwhelming danger of huge 
class action suits. 

Pulling the teeth of the class action 
remedy under truth in lending had been 
a major objective of the credit industry 
ever since the truth-in-lending law went 
into effect in 1969, and in Public Law 
93-495 that credit industry objective was 
finally realized. 

It is too late in this session of Con- 
gress to try to rescue the class action 
weapon because that change in the 
truth-in-lending law took effect immedi- 
ately upon enactment on October 28; 
and the issue is so complex and contro- 
versial that it could not be taken up and 
disposed of in these remaining weeks of 
the 93d Congress. 

STILL TIME IN THIS SESSION TO ACT ON 
CREDIT BIAS 

But another hasty enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 93-495, title V—equal credit op- 
portunity—prohibiting discrimination in 
extensions of credit by reason of sex and 
marital status, can still be amended 
without controversy, and in time to 
make this law as effective as the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Affairs intended 
it to be when we developed our own bill 
on this subject, H.R. 14856. The full 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
was in the process of completing action 
on H.R. 14856 in early October when the 
conferees on H.R. 11221 short-circuited 
our efforts and agreed to the much 
weaker Senate version of credit discrim- 
ination legislation. Title V of Public 
Law 93-495 does not take effect until 
October 28, 1975. Hence, if we act 
promptly to correct the deficiencies in 
this legislation while the Federal Re- 
serve Board is just beginning a year-long 
project of writing and promulgating the 
regulations under it, the law, when it 
does take effect, can really accomplish 
the purposes all advocates of strong leg- 
islation to prohibit credit discrimination 
want to see accomplished. 

I am, therefore, introducing today a 
new bill to amend and strengthen the 
new Equal Credit Opportunity Act. 

Basically, what this new bill does is 
to carry out the considered judgments 
of a majority of the members of the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs—the 
only subcommittee on either side of the 
Capitol which held hearings on equal 
credit opportunity legislation and which 
devoted many, many hours to the draft- 
ing of an effective law. 

CHANGES PROPOSED IN EQUAL CREDIT 
OPPORTUNITY ACT 

Many of the changes I now propose 

are technical ones. But there are some 
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tremendously important substantive 
changes as well. These include: 
COVERAGE 


First. Broadening the scope of the cov- 
erage, as did H.R. 14856, to prohibit dis- 
crimination not only for sex or marital 
status but also for race, color, religion, 
national origin, and age. Testimony be- 
fore our subcommittee by the Assistant 
Attorney General for Civil Rights, by 
the Chairman of the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights who is also Administra- 
tor of the Administration on Aging of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and by officials of the U.S. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission clearly established the need for 
such broad coverage in the law if it is 
to be effective in combating credit dis- 
crimination, including discrimination 
against women. 

Black, Puerto Rican, and other Span- 
ish-speaking Americans, Indians, and 
the elderly are among the most discrim- 
inated consumers in the credit field, be 
they male or female. Hence, a law which 
prohibits discrimination only by reason 
of sex or marital status invites the ap- 
plication of credit tests of an invidious 
nature based on such factors as race, 
color, religion, national origin, or age. 
“PATTERN AND PRACTICE” SUITS BY ATTORNEY 

GENERAL 

Second. Also as proposed in H.R. 14856 
as it was referred to the full committee, 
my new bill provides authority to the 
Attorney General to initiate civil actions 
to enforce the law whenever he has rea- 
son to believe that one or more credi- 
tors are engaged in a “pattern or prac- 
tice” in violation of the act, including 
the power to obtain injunctive relief. 
This provision was strongly recom- 
mended by the Justice Department and 
by some of the women’s groups seeking 
really effective enforcement of antidis- 
crimination legislation. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Third. The Federal Reserve Board, un- 
der the new bill, would have the ad- 
vantage of an advisory committee com- 
posed of consumers and creditors, such 
as was established under the Truth in 
Lending Act, to help the Fed write ef- 
fective and practical regulations. 

TWO-TIERED STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 

Fourth. Although there is provision in 
title._V of Public Law 93-405 for individ- 
ual civil actions against violations, the 
law taking effect next October sets a 
1-year statute of limitations on the fil- 
ing of such suits after a violation occurs. 
H.R. 14856, as referred to the full com- 
mittee in October, recognized that many 
consumers would not be aware of the 
fact that they had been discriminated 
against until a Government agency en- 
forcing the law had investigated a cred- 
itor’s operations and had established 
a violation. Hence, H.R. 14856, and my 
new bill, provide for a 1-year statute of 
limitations except in those instances in 
which a Government agency during that 
l-year period commences an action 
based on a violation, in which case the 
consumer would have an additional year 
after the conclusive establishment of the 
violation to initiate a lawsuit to recover 
damages. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

Fifth. The new bill, as did H.R, 14856 
as referred to the full committee, would 
require annual reports to Congress by 
February 1 of each year by the Federal 
Reserve Board and by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on compliance with the act and a 
summary of enforcement actions taken 
by each of the agencies which has en- 
forcement responsibilities under the act. 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER ANTIDISCRIMINATION 
LAWS 

Sixth. Another improvement to title 
V of Public Law 93-495 would not fore- 
close consumers from pursuing remedies 
under the Federal law if they had even 
so much as filed a complaint to a State 
agency under any of the numerous 
State laws prohibiting discrimination 
in credit. Many of the State programs 
involve mediation efforts rather than 
civil action. My bill permits recovery of 
damages under the Federal law only if 
no damages have been obtained under 
State law, but does not preclude a con- 
sumer from the use of both State and 
Federal machinery to achieve compli- 
ance. Similarly, the new bill, as did H.R. 
14856, clarifies the relationship of title 
V of Public Law 93-495 and the Fair 
Housing Act’ of 1968—title VIII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968—to make sure 
there are not dual recoveries under both 
laws as they relate to real estate mort- 
gage loan discrimination. 

CONFORMANCE WITH H.R. 14856 


Otherwise, Mr. Speaker, the new bill 
I have introduced today, as I said, cor- 
rects and clarifies technical deficiencies 
in title V of Public Law 93-495, bringing 
it into conformance with H.R. 14856, the 
bill approved by the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs. 

The statement of managers to accom- 
pany the conference report on H.R. 
1122i—House report 93-1429, printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on October 
4—-states that the conferees had ac- 
cepted the Senate’s title V “with 
amendments to conform it more closely 
to the version of the ‘Equal Credit Op- 
portunity Act’ recently reported by the 
House Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
fairs,” and listed a few such changes. 
But the final version of title V does not 
in fact conform to the subcommittee 
bill in major respects, and my new bill 
would achieve that purpose. 

NO ATTEMPT TO SALVAGE CLASS ACTION 
WEAPON 

It should be noted that I have made 
no effort in this new bill to salvage a 
strong class action provision in the 
Equal Credit Opportunity Act. Once the 
Truth in Lending Act class action weap- 
on was virtually destroyed in title IV of 
Public Law 93-495, taking effect im- 
mediately upon enactment, I have de- 
cided to forego trying to do anything in 
the remaining days of this session about 
the similar version of class action re- 
coveries under the Equal Credit Oppor- 
tunity Act. Thus, there is nothing really 
controversial in these proposed amend- 
ments to title V of Public Law 93-495; 
they represent changes I think everyone 
interested in fair and effective antidis- 
crimination credit legislation would be 
willing to accept without argument. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


AGE DISCRIMINATION 


Some Members who have indicated 
a recent willingness to expand the 
Equal Credit Opportunity Act to include 
a prohibition against discrimination by 
reason of age, including some Members 
who voted against the inclusion of age 
in the subcommittee, have nevertheless 
professed to see some serious problems 
for creditors in such a prohibition. 

I, therefore, take special notice of the 
fact that under the law as recently en- 
acted, and under my proposed amend- 
ments to it, the Federal Reserve Board 
has full authority in issuing regulations 
which may contain “such classifications, 
differentiation, or other provision, and 
may provide for such adjustments and 
exceptions for any class of transactions, 
as in the judgment of the Board are 
necessary or proper to effectuate the 
purposes of this title, to prevent circum- 
vention or evasion thereof, or to facili- 
tate or substantiate compliance there- 
with.” 

Hence, if the spectre of a creditor be- 
ing sued for refusing to grant a 40-year 
mortgage to an 85-year-old individual 
really worries the credit industry, and is 
not just a smokescreen to avoid treating 
credit-worthy elderly people with the 
same consideration as other credit ap- 
plicants, this can readily be provided for 
in the regulations. For instance, the reg- 
ulations are going to have to take into 
consideration numerous quirks and pro- 
visions of State laws dealing with the 
eredit-worthiness of married women. 
Thus I do not foresee any real problem 
in adjusting the regulations to cover the 
credit-worthiness of the elderly. We 
learned in our hearings that credit dis- 
crimination against the elderly is wide- 
spread and usually based on pure prej- 
udice, not economic factors. 

NEED FOR QUICK ACTION 


Mr. Speaker, although the time is short 
before adjournment of the 93d Congress, 
I feel that necessary amendments to the 
Equal Credit Opportunity Act can still 
be made in this Congress if there is a will- 
ingness on the part of the Members to 
recognize their obligation to all citizens 
to have equal access to credit based only 
on ability to repay the credit. 

Since the new law does not take effect 
until next October, the time to make 
those changes is now, before the regula- 
tions are written covering sex and mari- 
tal status only. 


TEXT OF NEW ANTIDISCRIMINATION CREDIT BILL 


Mr. Speaker, the text of the new bill I 
have introduced to amend the new Equal 
Credit Opportunity Act of 1974 follows: 

EHER. 17555 
A bill to amend the Equal Credit Opportunity 

Act to include discrimination on the basis 

of race, color, religion, national origin, and 

age, and for other purposes 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, (a) Section 701i(a) of the Equal 
Credit Opportunity Act (title V of Public 
Law 93-495) is amended by inserting “race, 
color, religion, national origin, age,” im- 
mediately before “sex”. 

(b) Section 701(b) of the Equal Oredit 
Opportunity Act is amended to read as 
follows: 
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“(b) The declination of credit on terms 
offered pursuant to— 

“(1) any loan assistance program expressly 
authorized by law for an economically dis- 
advantaged class of persons; 

“(2) any loan assistance program adminis- 
tered by a nonprofit organization for its 
members or an economically disadvantaged 
class of persons; or 

“(3) any special purpose loan program of- 
fered by a profitmaking organization to meet 
special social needs which is specifically ap- 
proved by the Board or meets standards pre- 
scribed in regulations by the Board; shall not 
constitute a violation of this section.” 

Sec. 2. Section 702 of the Equal Credit Op- 
portunity Act is amended ^ny striking out 
subsections (a) and (g), and by redesignat~ 
ing subsection (b) through (f) as subsec- 
tions (a) through (e), respectively. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 703 of the Equal Credit 
Opportunity Act is amended by inserting 
“(a)” immediately prior to “The”, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) In prescribing regulations under sub- 
section (a), the Board shall provide— 

“(1) that an inquiry by or on ehalf of a 
creditor of the marital status of any appli- 
cant is not a violation of section 701 if the 
inquiry is to ascertain the creditor's rights 
and remedies; and 

“(2) that a request by or on behalf of a 
creditor for the signature of both parties to a 
marriage to create a valid lien, pass clear 
title, waive inchoate rights to property, or to 
pang earnings is not a violation of section 
701. 

“(c) The Board shall establish an advisory 
committee to advise and consult with it in 
the exercise of its functions under this Act. 
In appointing the members of the committee, 
the Board shall seek to achieve a fair rep- 
resentation of the interests of creditors and 
consumers. The committee shall meet from 
time to time at the call of the Board. Mem- 
bers of the committee who are not regular 
full-time employees of the United States 
shall, while attending meetings of such com- 
mittee, be entitled to receive compensation 
at a rate fixed by the Board, but not exceed- 
ing $100 per day, including traveltime. Such 
members may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding transportation and subsistence, while 
away from their homes or regular place of 
business.” 

Sec, 4. Section 705 of the Equal Credit Op- 
portunity Act is amended to read as follows: 


“MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 705. (a) Consideration or application 
by a creditor of any State law which relates 
to the creditor's rights and remedies against 
the applicant in the event of default is not 
a violation of section 701. 

“(b) Any provision of State law which pro- 
hibits the separate extension of consumer 
credit to each party to a marriage shall not 
apply in any case where each party to a mar- 
riage voluntarily applies for separate credit 
from the same creditor: Provided, That in 
any case where such a State law is so pre- 
empted, each party to the marriage shall be 
solely responsible for the debt so contracted. 

“(c) When each party to a marriage sep- 
arately and voluntarily applies for and ob- 
tains separate credit accounts with the same 
creditor, those accounts shall not be aggre- 
gated or otherwise combined for purposes 
of determining permissible finance charges 
or permissible loan ceilings under the laws of 
any State or of the United States.” 

Sec. 5. Section 706 of the Equal Credit Op- 
portunity Act is amended to read as follows: 

“CIVIL LIABILITY 


“Spc. 706. (a) Any creditor who violates 
section 701 or any regulation prescribed un- 
der section 703 shall be liable to the ag- 
grieved applicant in an amount equal to the 
sum of any actual damages sustained by such 
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applicant acting either in an individual 
capacity or as a member of a class. 

“(b) Except with respect to any govern- 
ment or governmental subdivision or agency, 
any creditor who violates section 701 or any 
regulation prescribed under section 703 shall 
be liable to the aggrieved applicant for puni- 
tive damages in an amount not greater than 
$10,000, in addition to any actual damages 
provided in subsection (a), except in the 
case of a class action the total recovery shall 
not exceed the lesser of $100,000 or 1 per 
centum of the net worth of the creditor. 
In determining the amount of award in any 
class action, the court shall consider, among 
other relevant factors, the amount of any 
actual damages awarded, the frequency and 
persistence of failures of compliance by the 
creditor, the resources of the creditor, the 
number of persons adversely affected, and 
the extent to which the creditor's failure of 
compliance was intentional. 

“(c) Upon application by an aggrieved 
applicant, the appropriate United States dis- 
trict court may grant such equitable and 
declaratory relief as is necessary to enforce 
section 701 or any regulation prescribed un- 
der section 703. 

“(d) In the case of any successful action 
under subsection (a), (b), or (c), the costs 
of the action, together with a reasonable 
attorney’s fee as determined by the court, 
shall be added to any damages awarded by 
the court under such subsection. 

“(e) No provision of this title imposing 
any liability shall apply to any act done or 
omitted in good faith in conformity with 
any official regulation or interpretation there- 
of by the Board, notwithstanding that after 
such act or omission has occurred, such rule 
or interpretation is amended, rescinded, or 
determined by judicial or other authority 
to be invalid for any reason, 

“(f) Any action under this section may be 
brought in the appropriate United States 
district court without regard to the amount 
in. controversy. No such action shall be 
brought later than one year from the date 
of the occurrence of the violation, except— 

“(1) whenever any agency having responsi- 
bility for administrative enforcement under 
section 704 commences its enforcement pro- 
ceeding within one year from the date of 
the occurrence of the violation and obtains 
compliance with this title by a creditor who 
was in violation of such title, or 

“(2) whenever the Attorney General com- 
mences a civil action within one year from 
the date of the occurrence of the violation 
in an appropriate United States district court 
under this section against a creditor who is 
tand by the court to be in violation of this 

tle, 


then any applicant who has been a victim 
of the discrimination with respect to the ad- 
ministration action under paragraph (1) or 
the Judgment of the court under paragraph 
(2) may, within one year after the date of 
compliance with the administrative action 
or within one year after the date of the 
judgment of the court, as the case may be, 
bring an action under this section against 
such creditor, 

“(g) The agencies haying responsibility 
for administrative enforcement under section 
704, if unable to obtain compliance with sec- 
tion 701, are authorized to refer the matter 
to the Attorney General with a recommenda- 
tion that an appropriate civil action be 
instituted, 

“(h) When a matter is referred to the 
Attorney General pursuant to subsection 
(g), or Whenever he has reason to believe that 
one or more creditors are engaged in a pat- 
tern or practice in violation of this title, 
the Attorney General may bring a civil action 
in any appropriate United States district 
court for such relief as may be appropriate, 
including injunctive relief. 

“(1) No person aggrieved by a violation of 
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this title shall recover under this title on 
any transaction for which recovery is had 
under the laws of any State relating to the 
prohibition of discrimination on the basis 
of race, color, religion, national origin, age, 
sex, or Marital status. 

“{}) No person aggrieved by a violation of 
this title and by a violation of section 805 of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968 shall recover 
under this title and section 812 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968, if each such violation is 
based on the same transaction.” 

Sec. 6. The Equal Credit Opportunity Act 
is amended by redesignating section 707 as 
section 708 and by inserting immediately 
after section 706 the following new section: 

“ANNUAL REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

“Sec. 706. Not later than February 1 of 
each year after 1976, the Board and the At- 
torney General shall, respectively, make 
reports to the Congress concerning the ad- 
ministration of their functions under this 
title, including such recommendations as the 
Board and the Attorney General, respectively, 
deem necessary or appropriate. In addition, 
each report of the Board shall include its 
assessment of the extent to which compli- 
ance with the requirements of this title is 
being achieved, and a summary of the en- 
forcement actions taken by each of the 
agencies assigned administrative enforce- 
ment responsibilities under section 704.” 

Sec. 7. Section 707 of the Equal Credit 
Opportunity Act is amended by inserting “, 
except that section 703 shall take effect on 
the date of its enactment” immediately be- 
fore the period at the end thereof. 


STEVE HAMAS 


—— 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, Steve 
Hamas, one of New Jersey’s most famous 
retired athletes, died October 10 in 
Northport, N.Y., at the age of 67. Mr. 
Hamas, a heavyweight boxing contender, 
was best known for beating Max Schme- 
ling in the early 1930's. Yet boxing was 
not his only sport, for Steve Hamas was 
a five-letter man at Penn State, gradu- 
ating in 1929 with honors in football, 
baseball, track, and lacrosse, in addition 
to boxing. 

Moreover, to his credit, Mr. Hamas 
made many fine contributions off the 
athletic field as well. He was a major in 
the Air Force during World War II and 
spent years working for the New Jersey 
Department of Motor Vehicles before re- 
tiring earlier this year. 

Mr. Speaker, today I would like to 
share with my colleagues two newspa- 
per articles from the Passaic Herald- 
News, each of which gives further in- 
sight into this remarkable man. The first 
article appeared June 10, 1970, when Mr. 
Hamas was honored at a New Jersey 
Boxing Hall of Fame dinner. The second 
article appeared the day after he died. 
The articles follow: 

WaLLINGTor’s Hamas To Be Honorep 

(By Mike Galos) 

When Wallington’s Steve Hamas jokingly 
said “sure” one day in 1927, he never imag- 
ined that his reply would have affected his 
life the way it did. 

As a junior at Penn State University, Ha- 
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mas began boxing because the Nittany Lions 
neeced a heavyweight for the 1927 intercol- 
legiate championships. On Sunday, more 
than 42 years later, Hamas along with Tony 
Galento, Mickey Dell and Willie Gradwell, 
will be inducted into the New Jersey Box- 
ing Hall of Fame at the Greenbrier Restau- 
rant, North Brunswick. 

A letterman on the famous Passaic Won- 
der Team of the 20’s, a team his late brother 
Mike starred on, Hamas moved to Walling- 
ton and graduated from East Rutherford 
High in 1925. 

Hamas went on to earn All-East honors in 
basketball, honorable mention All-America 
as a halfback in football, and to participate 
in track at Penn State. Thanks to being in 
the right place at the right time, Hamas was 
the intercollegiate heavyweight boxing 
champion in 1927 and 1928. 

AGREE TO FIGHT 


Once basketball season ended, Hamas liked 
to stay in shape by working out daily at 
the campus gym. One afternoon, Nittany 
Lion boxing coach Leo Houck asked the ver- 
satile athlete if he would give his roommate 
a workout. Hamas shared a room with Marty 
McAndrew, who at the time was intercolle- 
giate lightweight champ. 

Figuring his roommate wouldn’t hit him 
too hard or too often, Hamas agreed, and 

ed to survive the sparring session. He 
thanked McAndrew for allowing him to “stay 
vertical,” to which his buddy replied, “Steve, 
I really tried to knock your block off,” 

Hamas’ showing prompted coach Houck's 
invitation to represent the school at the in- 
tercollegiate championships. Not taking the 
coach seriously, Hamas replied, “Sure, I'll 
clean house” and left the gym thinking his 
boxing days were behind him. 

The next day the coach met Hamas who 
was smoking a cigarette on campus, and 
frantically asked what he was doing. How 
could he box if he was going to smoke? Real- 
lizing for the first time that the coach was 
serious, Hamas, “put out the cigarette and 
went to workout.” 

The intercollegiate boxing championships 
began the following Saturday at 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon. By the time the heavyweight 
bout rolled around it was past 2 a.m. Hamas 
was to meet Dynamite Joe Lavoti of host 
Syracuse University. All Lavoti had done was 
knock out seven opponents in a row, in all 
less than two minutes. 


FIVE-YEAR CAREER 


Since an injury suffered during football 
made his right hand useless, Hamas had to 
rely entirely on his left, and somehow he 
made it through the first round without tast- 
ing Lavoti’s strong right hook. 

Between rounds coach Houck asked Hamas 
if he had ever thought of trying to hit the 
man, so in the second he attempted a left jab 
and connected, drawing blood from Lavoti’s 
nose. The fight continued this way and, much 
to Hamas’ surprise, he got the decision. 

After the fight, he went on to win his next 
bout and take the heavyweight crown. Ha- 
mas came back to successfully defend his 
crown the following season. 

Born in Passaic, Hamas came from a family 
which included five boys and two girls, and 
the appeal of professional boxing and its big 
purses caused Hamas to enter the profes- 
sional boxing world after graduation. 

His career spanned only five years, but in 
40 fights, Hamas won 31 bouts, lost three and 
had six draws. 

Twenty-six of Hamas’ wins were by knock- 
outs, His biggest victory was a 12 round deci- 
sion over Max Schmeling in Philadelphia in 
1935 in Schmeling’s first fight after defeat- 
ing Joe Louis. 

Hamas’ boxing career came to an abrupt 
end later in the year when Schmeling handed 
Hamas the only KO of his life in their re- 
turn bout in Hamburg, Germany. 
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VERSATILE ATHLETE 


Hamas was truly a versatile athlete, win- 
ning 13 letters in three years at Penn State 
in football, basketball, track, and lacrosse. 

He tried a year of pro football in Orange 
while teaching physical education at East 
Rutherford High School, his alma mater. 

While at East Rutherford he introduced a 
program of boxing instruction. 

One thing Hamas always hoped to do was 
repay his family for his education and fi- 
nance his way through medical school. His 
career was an illustrious one and he esti- 
mates his total earnings from the ring to be 
approximately $50,000 in four and one-half 
years. 

Even though he didn't get to medical 
school, boxing proved beneficial for Hamas 
and his induction to the Jersey Hall of Fame 
is a fitting climax. If he had the choice to 
make again, his reply would definitely be, 
“sure!” 


STEVE Hamas, Boxer, EX-TITLE CONTENDER 


Nortuport, N.Y.—Steve Hamas, a former 
heavyweight contender who beat Max 
Schmeling in the early 30s, died Thursday at 
Northport Veterans Hospital after a long Hl- 
ness. He was 67. 

Hamas was a five-letter-man at Penn 
State, graduating in 1929 after winning hon- 
ors in football, baseball, track, lacrosse and 
boxing. After winning several collegiate box- 
ing titles, he turned pro after graduation 
and beat former world champion Schmeling 
in 12 rounds in 1934. The next year, however, 
in Hamburg, Germany, Schmeling knocked 
him out on the ninth round of a return 
match and he quit the ring soon after. 

Hamas was a major in the Air Force during 
World War II and spent many years working 
for the New Jersey Department of Motor 
Vehicles before retiring earlier this year. 

He is survived by his widow, Katherine, a 
son Steve Jr., a daughter Katherine Savoy 
and 10 grandchildren. 

He is also survived by three brothers, An- 
drew of Toms River, and George and John, 
and a sister, Mrs. Ann Sudeck, all of 147 
Wallington Ave. Another brother, Michael 
Hamas, predeceased him. 

Hamas was a letterman on the famous Pas- 
saic High School Wonder Team of the 20's, 
a team his late brother, Mike, starred on. 
The family moved to Wallington, N.J., and 
Hamas went to East Rutherford High School. 

Hamas’ career spanned only five years, but 
in 40 fights, he won 31 bouts, lost three and 
had six draws. 

Hamas, born Steven V. Hamas in Passaic, 
N.J., graduated from East Rutherford, N.J., 
High School, before becoming a freshman 
at Penn State in the fall of 1925. He was 
twice national intercollegiate heavyweight 
champion before gaining national promi- 
nence as a pro by stopping veteran Tommy 
Loughran in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden in 1932. 

That made Hamas the newest heavyweight 
sensation of the time and led to his bouts 
with Schmeling. He was the first big man 
from the college ranks to win a main bout 
in the Garden. 


A WOMEN’S STATE OF THE STATE 
ADDRESS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Koryne E. 
Horbal, Coordinator of the DFL—Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor—Feminist Caucus 
in the State of Minnesota presented the 
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first feminist state of the State address 
at the second annual convention of the 
caucus, November 16, 1974. 

In this address Ms. Horbal analyzes 
the recent election from a feminist 
standpoint and lists priorities for women 
in the coming legislative session in Min- 
nesota. These are: Employment for 
women; concern for elderly women; 
child care—not child warehousing—pro- 
grams; implementing regulations pro- 
hibiting sex discrimination in schools; 
personal rights; ERA laws; and health 
care. 

It will be of interest to many because 
it emphasizes the influence that women 
can and do have in political life. The 
address follows: 

STATE OF THE STATE ADDRESS 
(By Koryne E. Horbal) 

Friends in the Caucus, without seeming 
pretentious, I would like to preface my re- 
marks with the observation that these are 
very significant days in the history of women, 
And, we all too readily take them for granted. 
We are caught up in our everyday work... 
endless meetings, countless conventions, and 
mundane fundraisers: We tire of the con- 
stant battles that each of us fights politi- 
cally as well as personally, knowing that the 
hardest ones are yet to come. We tend to 
lose perspective. 

But we must stop for a moment. Stop to 
consider that today 200 committed feminists 
are gathered here at a political meeting .. . 
which we ourselves have called . . . on the 
eve of the International Year of the Woman, 
1975. Without giving it a second thought, we 
are about to do something that has never 
been done before. So let us give this meeting 
a second thought: Feminists have come of 
age, sure of ourselyes and of our cause. And 
we dare to deliver . . . a feminist state of the 
State address! 

The DFL Feminist Caucus, only one year 
old, is unique in the Nation. We are the 
first, and only politically affiliated feminist 
organization in the country (with the ex- 
ception of our sister republican feminists in 
Minnesota.) In addition, we are the only 
organized humanist, issue-orilented pressure 
group, that exists today in the DFL party— 
which is at this moment virtually in com- 
plete control of our State government. Our 
position is not only unique: it is valuable. 
In fact, I would go so far as to say that 
our commitment to feminism and to the 
party, because of the increased public sup- 
port for feminist issues that we saw in the 
recent election, and because of the excep- 
tional talents of our membership; that what 
the DFL Feminist Caucus can do to in- 
fluence the majority DFL party in this State 
in the next two years could have as great an 
impact on Minnesota politics as can the ac- 
tivities of the Republican party itself, which 
is currently in a state of total disarray. 

If we in this room have the courage, and 
just as importantly, if we have the patience 
and strength, we can bring about meaningful 
change in Minnesota in the next two years. 
But we will need to play two roles to bring 
about those changes. 

First, the role of a guide, sharing with the 
party the feminist vision of a better, more 
human world. And secondly, the role of sup- 
porting, assisting and reinforcing the prog- 
ress we hope for under DFL leadership. 

Our party experienced a heady victory last 
week. Let us look at it and see what that 
victory means to DFL feminists and the 
changes we anticipate. There are some 
DFL’ers who will claim that the victory was 
an overwhelming mandate to continue in 
the status quo. That is certainly a very com- 
forting and comfortable interpretation. 

But I do not share that interpretation. 
While without a doubt the DFL has made 
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significant strides in such important areas 
as tax reform and relief, campaign and gov- 
ernment ethics, and minimum wage, it must 
not be tricked and lured into a state of 
laziness and self-congratulation. If it is, then 
this landslide victory of 1974—like the na- 
tional Republican landslide of 1972, will be 
promptly, and catastrophically, reversed. 

We must keep moving. As Democrats we 
must recognize in all honesty that an impor- 
tant factor in this election was voter frustra- 
tion. Voters know that they have been duped, 
and they are angry. They react to being ne- 
glected, to being used by hired ad men like 
pawns on @ politician’s chess board to be won. 
Sometimes politicians forget that voters see 
government as determining important parts 
of their lives: the amount of their social 
security check, the 89¢ they must pay for a 
pound of ground beef, the kind of future 
they can hope for for their children. 

Voters want... voters are demanding! ... 
results. As DFL’ers, we have only two years 
to deliver on that challenge. And DFL femi- 
nists feel this urgency as deeply as any DFL 
State legislator, as deeply as our DFL gov- 
ernor, as deeply as our DFL party chairper- 
son. We have as much to gain as they do. ., 
and much more to lose. 

But before going on to enumerate the 
issues in our legislative program, we should 
take one more look at the 1974 election, this 
time from a purely feminist standpoint. 

Twenty women, more women than ever 
before, ran for the Minnesota House of Rep- 
resentatives. We are pleased at the results 
of that election. We are pleased that Min- 
nesotans elected seven women legislators— 
a near record number for this State. 

We are also proud of those women who 
ran, brave and well-organized campaigns— 
but lost them in traditionally Republican 
areas. We owe them our special thanks. These 
women have served as well as the others, but 
their service has not been recognized. Let 
us recognize it. 

We must remember, as we look at these 
election results, that no matter what es- 
tablishment politicians tell us, our legisla- 
tive victory was not accidental—feminists 
worked for it. 

We are pleased that for the first time in 
Minnesota history a woman was elected to 
statewide office. Certainly four years ago 
there was no necessity to run a woman on 
the State ticket. I would say that four years 
ago a woman... any woman... would have 
been unacceptable. 

But again, no matter what establishment 
politicians tell us, remember that this victory 
was our victory. It was not given to us, but 
we worked for it; many of us for two years, 
four years, ten, even more years. 

We are pleased that not even one of our 
friends in the legislature who took firm 
stands on feminist issues was defeated. 
Couple that with the fact that 70% of the 
candidates the caucus endorsed were vic- 
torious; that several anti-feminist legislators 
were defeated: That the total number of 
feminist legislators has doubled, perhaps 
tripled. 

Again, that is no accident. These facts 
represent the rewards of a long, grueling 
battle. 

Yet, as gratifying as these successes are, 
they are even more impressive as they were 
repeated on the national scene. 

One national feminist leader, Bea Blair, 
states that 42 of the “enemies” of feminism 
are not returning to Congerss in 1975. For 
example, Congressman Angelo Roncallo of 
New York, Congressman Lawrence Hogan of 
Maryland (author of one of the three com- 
pulsory pregnancy bills), and Congressman 
Harold Froehlich of Wisconsin (author of a 
compulsory bill) will not return to Congress. 
And in our neighboring State of Wisconsin, 
Kathryn Morrison, the first woman ever 
elected to that State’s Senate, defeated Gor- 
don Roseleip, the enlightened incumbent who 
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said, “if we give condoms to the poor, what 
will happen to America in her hour of need? 
Who will provide her armies?” 

All the women incumbents in the Federal 
Congress were elected, and five additional 
women will join them. Ella Grasso was elect- 
ed Governor of Connecticut, the first woman 
governor elected solely on her own merits. 
And across the Nation, there are 26% more 
women in State legislatures than were there 
last year, 

Of the ten feminist congressional candi- 
dates targeted for defeat by the arch-con- 
servative publication The Wanderer, only 
one, .. the only non-incumbent was defeated. 

What does this mean? 

It means that at long length, large num- 
bers of women, trained fror childhood to 
defer to men both privately and publicly, are 
beginning to assert their own priorities. The 
public assertion, I am convinced, is all the 
stronger because it publicly reflects and 
magnifies the thousands, even millions of 
personal assertions that women are now 
courageously making in their private lives. 

It means that women have not only mas- 
tered the political skill to achieve their polit- 
ical goals, but they have also developed the 
confidence to use those skills how and when 
they must. 

Finally, and let us say this often, and say 
it publicly, because it is true: It means that 
much work, after much suffering and pain, 
feminists have succeeded in breaking the 
back of that great paper-tiger: The anti- 
abortion, anti-woman lobby. With the battle 
turned so that the myopia and the intoler- 
ance of that single-issue lobby is finally ex- 
posed, feminists will finally be free to turn 
to other equally important issues, 

We feel that with this increased aware- 
ness and respect for the feminist movement, 
never again will our own DFL Senators and 
Representatives be so intimidated by the 
anti-woman lobby that they will remain 
silent while women are publicly humiliated 
in the legislative chambers. Never again will 
they remain silent, albeit embarrassed while 
a Senator Schrom accuses supporters of the 
equal rights amendment (who are present 
in the Senate gallery even while he speaks) 
of “hating themselves, hating men,” and 
maintaining their “homes in chaos with 
bastard children under thelr beds.” 

Frankly, I am embarassed to repeat those 
words, and I am sure that you are embar- 
rassed to hear them. Therefore, we can all 
sincerely hope that with our strong, new DFL 
majority in both Houses, such words of scorn 
and insult will no longer be tolerated in our 
official public forums. 

But one spectre of gloom still hovers above 
us, at the peak of this feminist victory. It 
is the same sense of foreboding shored by 
all other Americans: The prospect of a reces- 
sion, or even worse, a depression. 

For while all Americans suffer in hard 
economic times, statistics show that women, 
like minorities and the aged, suffer the most. 
In good times it is very attractive to fill the 
labor force, and relatively easy to hire non- 
whites, non-males. But in hard times, and we 
look to the earlier years of this country for 
documentation, women and minorities are 
always the last hired, and the first fired. 
That is why, in our legislative program for 
1975, we place a great deal of emphasis on 
economic security and economic opportunity 
for women, 

Already we hear talk of keeping women 
at home, urging them to abandon their jobs. 
But in our legislative program we will em- 
phasize the importance of stimulating full 
employment, especially in public service jobs 
in areas such as day care, environmental 
needs and services to the aged. One of our 
economy’s draining expenses is the high cost 
of welfare. It stands to reason that the only 
way to reduce welfare is to assure women 
who wish to work outside the home of their 
ability to earn a decent living. 
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JOBS FOR WOMEN 


Therefore our first economic priority is 
jobs for women. Our jobs for women program 
has three parts: 

A modification of Veteran's Preference to a 
one-time only advantage. While we recognize 
that these men have served their country 
generously, we also know that there are 
thousands of women who have also gener- 
ously served their families and their country, 
in their homes. But when they decide to en- 
ter the job market they are systematically 
kept out by nearly unlimited Veteran's Pref- 
erence. The problem is especially serious in 
the Civil Service. We would also extend Vet- 
eran’s Preference to the widows of veterans 
who died service-related deaths, and the 
wives of veterans incapacitated by service- 
related accidents, 

The second part of our jobs for women 
program is legislation to help make the State 
of Minnesota a model employer. The State, 
Minnesota’s largest employer has the duty 
to afford equal employment opportunities to 
all its citizens. Therefore we will propose 
additional funding for the State affirmative 
action program for effective recruitment, 
more frequent departmental reviews and 
more assistance for department affirmative 
action officers, supplementary training for 
minorities and women, awareness and hu- 
man relations training for all employees, and 
career development counseling for all State 
employees. 

Our third jobs for women proposal would 
enable our existing State human rights law 
. +. One of the finest in the Nation... to 
do its intended job better. We favor the citi- 
zen’s right to private action. This legislation 
would change State law so that women and 
minorities and the handicapped can hire 
their own attorney in order to bring their 
cases of discrimination directly to court. The 
legal costs would be paid by the party com- 
mitting the Discriminatory Act, if the plain- 
tiff wins the case. 

Now, all charges of discrimination must 
be handled for an initial period of 90 days by 
the State Department of Human Rights, 
which is already overburdened with Literally 
hundreds of cases. We support this concept, 
knowing that 90 days is a long time to be out 
of a job, and knowing that this procedure 
would free the human rights department to 
concentrate on policy questions, and impor- 
tant landmark cases. 

AGING WOMEN 


A second area of concern to feminists is the 
plight of senior citizens in this inflationary- 
recessionary time. We know that elderly 
women are the single most impoverished 
segment of our society. 

After many years of productive service to 
their families, most women live several years 
longer than their husbands, and are doubly 
handicapped by discriminatory social secu- 
rity laws, over and above the universal prob- 
lems of the elderly. The DFL feminist caucus 
supports the legislative priorities of the 
metropolitan senior citizens federation, in- 
cluding: the generic, rather than brand 
labeling of drugs: a higher tax credit on 
rents: the restructuring of nursing home re- 
imbursement methods; and continued and 
additional tax relief for the elderly. 


CHILDREN 


Our third area of concern without doubt 
represents the most important investment 
Minnesotans can make in the future. It is a 
subject that is close to all of our hearts: our 
children. 

Today in Minnesota there are over 115,000 
children of employed mothers and single 
malo heads of household for whom there is 
no room in existing licensed day care centers, 
This situation is intolerable. And experts 
predict that day care needs will increase 43% 
in the 1970's, 

The DFL Feminist Caucus will support 
additional funding for the Child Care Facili- 
ties Act for a variety of child care programs 
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Special attention should. be given to pro- 
grams for Latin American and Indian chil- 
dren, and migrant children, who are expected 
to arrive in ever growing numbers in Minne- 
sota in the next few years. 

Let me stress that the caucus favors child 
care programs—not mere child warehousing, 

Another very serious problem for our 
youngest citizens exists in Minnesota today. 
In 1973 there were 278 reported cases of 
child abuse in Minnesota, and according to 
the Mondale Commission on Child Abuse, for 
every reported case there are between 10 to 
100 cases unreported. The DFL Feminist 
Caucus will support legislation to alleviate 
this complex and horrifying problem. We 
will attempt to get at the root of child abuse, 
with funding for counseling and public edu- 
cation, and crisis centers for families in dis- 
tress. We feel that any such program should 
respect the right to privacy, as well as due 
process of law. 

Finally, we support increased funding for 
the State Department of Education to enable 
it to carry out the new regulations that pro- 
hibit sex discrimination in our schools. This 
is where discrimination is most damaging to 
young women. If we refuse to grant them 
equal educational opportunity, we will be 
handicapping them socially, economically, 
and personally, for the rest of their lives. 

PERSONAL RIGHTS 

Feminists, who are committed to the free, 
socially :esponsible exercise of individual 
rights, favor two bills that will help safe- 
guard those rights: “consenting adults” leg- 
islation: and expansion of the conscience 
clause to protect health personnel perform- 
ing abortion-related services from harass- 
ment, intimidation, and recriminatory loss 
of job. 

E.R.A, LAWS 

We support the series of bills that will sys- 
tematically correct discriminatory sections 
of our Minnesota statutes. This revision will 
be required by the Equal Rights Amendment, 
ratified by our legislature in 1973. 

GUN CONTROL 

We will continue to actively support a State 
gun control law. One poll shows 83% of Min- 
nesota women supporting gun control. 

HEALTH CARE 

Finally, we focus on health care. We will 
support legislation to provide a State sub- 
sidy for local public health services. We sup- 
port a program to coordinate State and Fed- 
eral assistance for community family plan- 
ning services, working through established 
organizations such as planned parenthood. 
And wherever possible we will urge the in- 
clusion of consumers on public health boards 
at all levels. 

We will submit this program to Governor 
Anderson and our legislative leaders with the 
hope that they will recognize the special 
needs of women in the State of Minnesota 
and for our part we must be willing to make 
the commitment of time and energy neces- 
sary to support their good efforts. 

As feminists we believe that because these 
issues are priority issues for Minnesota 
women. They deserve the priority attention 
of our elected officials. 

We are confident this program will receive 
their attention. It represents a positive step 
towards a more humane future for ourselves 
and for our children. 


FLIGHT 514 
HON. WILLIAM H. HUDNUT III 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 
Mr. HUDNUT. Mr. Speaker. TWA’s 


Flight No. 514, which originates in 
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Indianapolis early in the day, stops at 
Columbus, Ohio, and arrives in Washing- 
ton in the middle of the morning, has 
sometimes been dubbed the “Congres- 
sional Milkrun” or “Congressional Spe- 
cial” because so many Congressmen, 
members of their staffs, and other politi- 
cal figures ride the plane. Over the past 
2 years, I have ridden it on an average of 
almost once a week, and enjoyed the 
company of other Hoosier political fig- 
ures such as Senators BIRCH BAYH and 
VANCE HARTKE, Congressmen WILLIAM 
Bray, JOHN MYERS, and former Congress- 
man Richard Roudebush. Usually, when 
we stopped in Columbus, Ohio, Congress- 
men CHALMERS WYLIE and SAM DEVINE 
would get on the plane and we would all 
ride into Washington together. 

Last Sunday morning, December Ist, 
Flight 514, diverted from Washington 
National Airport to Dulles International 
Airport, due to inclement weather con- 
ditions, failed to clear the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and crashed into a rocky out- 
crop known as Paris Mountain some 23 
miles west of its intended destination. 
The 92 persons aboard were killed, in- 
cluding 19 Hoosiers among the victims, 
and 16 others who were visiting friends 
and relatives in Indiana and were return- 
ing to Washington at the conclusion of 
the Thanksgiving weekend. It was a ter- 
Tible disaster that sent shockwaves 
throughout the Nation. 

I am sure I speak for all my colleagues 
in the Congress—and particularly those 
who, like myself, have frequently flown 
Flight No. 514—when I say that we ex- 
tend to the victims’ families and loved 
ones our sincerest sympathy in their 
bereavement. Their loss diminishes us 
all, and we want them to know that we 
are with them in spirit in their hour of 
sorrow, linked to them by the mystic 
cords of brotherhood that bind us to- 
gether in the human family. Not that 
anything we might say can assuage their 
anguish; but we would assure them of 
our sensitivity to their pain and our com- 
passion for their suffering. 

Now then, beyond this, without pre- 
suming upon the privilege of access to 
the ConGrEssionaL Recorp, without in- 
tending in any way to trespass upon the 
religious beliefs—or agnosticism—of 
others, and without wanting to give the 
appearance of exploiting an aviation 
tragedy for purposes of speechmaking, I 
wonder if I might be permitted to make 
a few random personal observations 
which came to me as I was riding flight 
514 into Washington this morning, 
about the relation of a tragic accident 
like this to the religious faith cradled in 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, a 
faith, I am sure, which a majority of 
Americans profess. 

Trying to figure out God’s ways with 
man is a question that invariably arises 
whenever disaster strikes a community 
or misfortune unexpectedly falls upon 
someone’s shoulders. Dark moments tend 
to throw our belief in God’s power and 
goodness into shadow. They test our 
faith. Beyond their social impact, they 
haye a theological dimension—at least 
for a person of faith. Some may simply 
shrug them off by charging them to bad 
luck: 

That's the way the ball bounces. That’s 
the way the cookie crumbles. It was in the 
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cards. Just fate, “Que Serra, Serra.” What- 
ever will be will be. 


But for anyone who believes that God 
is actively in work in His World, a prob- 
lem, indeed, exists. 

It would be presumptuous to claim 
final answers, because mortal men “see 
through a glass darkly,” when at all. 
But perhaps some glimmerings of truth 
can be cited that may show us a bit of 
light at the end of the tunnel. Tragedy 
invariably tempts men to despair or 
prompts them to faith, and reflecting 
on this matter and hoping to move my 
thoughts in a positive direction, five 
considerations came to my mind whieh 
I would like to share with my colleagues 
in the House. 

I. 

I believe God was there. He was not 
out on recess. When people experience 
misfortune, they often feel God has 
abandoned them. Feeling empty inside, 
they decide life is empty outside. They 
let tragedy void life of meaning, and 
turn them into nihilists. If God were 
really God, they suppose, He would have 
been there to stop the evil before it 
worked its damage. 

But the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments point us to a different con- 
clusion. God is present in our darkest 
moments, suffering along with us: that 
is certainly part of what we must say as 
the smoke clears from the wreckage on 
that Virginia mountainside. Scripture 
teaches that God did not create the 
world and then vacate its premises. He 
did not birth it and then drop it, as a 
foundling on the doorstep of an indiffer- 
ent universe. He created it, but continues 
to sustain and work His will through 
it. He is involved. Says the psalmist: 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, Thou art with me. If 
I ascend to Heaven, Thou art there. If I make 
my bed in Hell, Thou are there. If I take 
the wings of the morning and dwell in the 
innermost parts of the sea, even there Thy 
Right Hand shall hold me. 


And then, jumping from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New, we encounter Jesus of 
Nazareth, who went by the name “Em- 
manuel” which is translated “God with 
us.” Christians believe that God took our 
humanity so seriously, wanted so much to 
identify Himself with us, that He Him- 
self became human. He did not hold 
Himself aloof. “Lo, Iam with you always, 
even unto the end.” 

The ancient Greeks had a notion of 
the impassibility of God—that is, the un- 
feelingness of God, Nothing could deserve 
Him or move Him, they said. They inter- 
preted Him as an imperturable cosmic 
sphinx. But the biblical witness suggests 
that this is a false notion. Without in any 
way limiting God, we can legitimately say 
on the basis of His revelation in Scrip- 
ture, that He feels emotions and volun- 
tarily suffers time and again, much like 
any human father. In Hebrew literature, 
we hear Him crying out with David for 
one child who had died, “O Absalom, 
Absalom.” And in Christian literature, 
we hear Him crying out with Jesus for a 
whole group of His children, “O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem.” 

God knows what we are going through. 
The universe is not indifferent to us. He 
was on flight 514 from runway to moun- 
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tainside. Our pain is His pain. The death 
of our loved ones is the death of His 
loved ones. Our tears are His tears. If 
we find ourselves plunged into a twisted 
burning mass of steel and gas and snow, 
He is there, saying: 

“Fear not, I am with thee, O be not dis- 
mayed.” 

Ir. 

I believe we should avoid explaining it 
all away as God’s will. We cannot gloss 
over the tough and tragic facts of life. 
Biblical faith faces the tragic, it does not 
soft-pedal it. The usual way of ignoring 
the tragic in religious circles is to pass 
off the tragic as God’s will. This pious 
platitude is intended to chloroform one’s 
outraged feelings. But it strikes me as 
terribly gratuitous and oversimplified to 
consign an accident like this to the will 
of God and leave it like that. For the life 
of me, I cannot accept any facile resolu- 
tion of misfortune that annuls its calam- 
itous aspects. Biblical faith has trag- 
edy—the tragedy of exile and cruci- 
fixion at its heart. So, to the bereaved 
persons stumbling through the debris of 
flight 514, you do not try to sugar-coat 
the tragedy by saying “Well, this was 
God's will.” Rather, you say, “This was 
awful.” A little boy runs out into a street 
and gets hit by an automobile—a man 
overworked, breaks down and goes to 
pieces—a mother with three small chil- 
dren, takes ill with a terminal disease— 
nation lifts up sword against nation—an 
instrument malfunction, a sudden down- 
draft occurs, and the frail airborne bark 
of man is plunged to earth, carrying 92 
persons to their death—can we say God 
causes these things to happen, or that 
He directly wills them? I think not. A 
little reverent agnosticism at this point 
might be very much in order. Dostoev- 
ski’s Ivan Karamazov was right when 
he said that if God’s truth demands the 
tortured cry of a single innocent child, 
then God’s truth is not worth the price 
of admission. 

Ir, 

But third, I believe the accident can be 
comprehended within the permissive will 
of God. Not that He caused it, but He 
created the kind of world in which it 
could happen. The story in the opening 
chapters of the Bible suggests that while 
God created a Garden of Eden, He also 
created the conditions in which a fall 
from grace could occur. He created a 
world in which instruments can mal- 
function, technology can fail, human 
beings can err, nature can erupt, the 
temples of men can be torn down, and 
goodness can be crucified. God’s world is 
no antiseptic greenhouse in which evil 
germs can never sprout. God is not a 
manipulater, who overrides our freedom, 
or willy-nilly abrogates natural law to 
suit our fancy. He has given us life, and 
works within His givingness to accom- 
plish His purposes. _ 

Iv. 

Which suggests a fourth observation. 
I believe we should try to include the 
tragic in the wider framework of the 
providence of God. Soaring high above 
the clouds this morning, up where the 
sky was clear and where the sun was 
bright, far above the storm that was 
buffeting the Earth below, the comfort- 
ing words of the spiritual came to mind: 
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“He’s got the whole world in His hands.” 
His love spans our world like a rainbow. 
That is the meaning of the suggestion in 
the Bible that the very hairs on our 
heads are numbered, and that not even 
a sparrow falls to the ground without 
the Heavenly Father’s will. Thus we 
must ask, can we believe less than that 
the catastrophe of Flight 514 must some- 
how be comprehended within the frame- 
work of God’s wider plans? Either that 
or God is not God. Either that or life 
has no ultimate meaning beyond the 
sheer fragmentariness of events. Either 
we live by accident and die by accident, 
or we live by plan and die by plan. Ei- 
ther life is “a tale told by an idiot full 
of sound and fury signifying nothing” or 
it is a story conceived by God full of 
purpose and possibility signifying every- 
thing. Either men are to the fates as 
flies that boys wantonly kill for sport on 
a summer day, or they are to God as 
sparrows which do not lose a feather 
that has not been brushed away by His 
finger. 

Biblical faith sees the tragic in terms 
of the providential, not the providential 
in terms of the tragic. So the Jewish na- 
tion could interpret the exile and the 
Babylon captivity as a prelude to their 
return to Jerusalem and the rebuilding 
of their temple, and the Christian 
church could sound itself on the belief 
that resurrection follows crucifixion. 
From this angle, the tragic is not an in- 
comprehensible calamity that must 
merely be endured; rather, it forms part 
of a larger picture. The jagged piece 
somehow fits into the puzzle of life. “God 
moves in mysterious ways, His wonders 
to perform.” You and I may not see the 
harmony now, We are not asked to see it, 
only to believe in it. And possibly some 
future day, we will look back and reflect 
with the British scholar, H. Wheeler 
Robinson, who once wrote: 

The warp that is stretched on the loom 
of the years is all one to God, and the pat- 
tern woven by the flying shuttle of men’s 
lives is taken up into that comprehensive 
pattern He is weaving in ways beyond our 
comprehension. 


So we believe that although God does 
not will everything that happens, He 
does will something in everything that 
happens. If we probe the ruins in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains with eyes of faith, 
who can say whether or not beyond our 
knowing, the lives of those taken had 
come full circle and now was their ap- 
pointed hour? 

As if God the Father, to paraphrase 
James Weldon Johnson’s famous poem, 
“Seated on His White Heavenly Throne,” 
had looked down on Earth and seen some 
of His children ready to cross over, and 
meet Him face to face; so he called his 
angel Death and commanded him to go 
down to fetch sister so and so and 
brother so and so—and Death loosed the 
reins on his pale white steed and clamped 
his spurs in his bloodless sides and rode 
out and down through the pearly gates, 
past suns and moons and stars, till he ar- 
rived like a falling star on that rocky 
Blue Ridge Mountain slope, where he 
scooped those poor children of God up 
in his icy arms and began to ride again 
out beyond the evening star, out beyond 
the morning star, into the glittering light 
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of glory, onto the great White Throne, 
where he laid them gently down, having 
brought them home to the House with 
its Many Mansions. Who can say that 
this might not have been part of a larger 
plan that we knew nothing about? 

Vv. 


Some were taken, some were spared. 
I believe the final meaning of Flight 514 
applies not to those it took, but to those 
it left. I came in on Flight 514 this 
morning, we lanced safely. I am still 
alive, spared to live another day. So are 
all the other political figures who might 
have been on Flight 514 last Sunday. So 
are a lot of other people. Tasks are yet 
set before us. When the tower of Siloam 
fell to the ground killing 18 men, the 
Pharisees in New Testament Times asked 
Jesus if this was God’s way of punishing 
the 18 for their sins. He answered: 

No, But unless you repent, you will like- 
wise perish. 


Which is to say, it remains now for 
us the living to decide. what we have 
been spared for. Will we go in the same 
old rut, or will life be a little more pre- 
cious to us now, and each minute a 
touch less cheap? This tragedy should 
catch us up short and make us ask our- 
selves, “What am I doing with this life 
that has been spared me? Am I making 
it count for things that count? Or frit- 
tering it away?” 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that we 
might use this disaster as an occasion 
for rededicating ourselves to God’s un- 
finished work in the world—which is the 
work of transforming the human race 
into the human family and of building 
a little more justice and good will and 
peace and brotherly love into the sinews 
of society. 

While the light shines in our sky, we 
have work to do. None of us knows when 
the Sun will set, when our busy world 
will be hushed, when the fever of our 
life will be over and our work will be 
done. So each day counts. There are 
problems to solve, wildernesses to con- 
quer, challenges to face, and responsibil- 
ities to shoulder. They face us aill, 
whether we be here in these hallowed 
Halls or somewhere else. And if we ap- 
proach them with courage and faith, 
with perseverence and patience, with 
integrity and sensitivity, we will develop 
the resources of our land—to borrow 
from Daniel Webster’s immortal words 
engraved in marble right here in this 
place—call forth its powers, build up its 
institutions, promote all its great inter- 
ests, and, in our day and generation, per- 
Sasi something “worthy to be remem- 

red.” 


TIME TO RECONSIDER U.S. RELA- 
TIONSHIP WITH THE U.N. 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 
Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations has, for some time, been in clear 


violation of its own charter in a number 
of important areas of concern, 
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In clear violation of the charter, for 
example, the U.N. expelled the Republic 
of China from membership and substi- 
tuted the Communist regime of Mao Tse- 
tung in its place. It did so on the basis 
of a view, not expressed in the charter 
itself, that U.N. membership should be 
universal. Now, in the current U.N. 
session, we have witnessed a situation in 
which a nongovernment, the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, has been in- 
vited to speak and participate, and has 
been treated to an extraordinary display 
of hospitality, while a duly established 
government, that of South Africa, has 
been denied the right to vote, to par- 
ticipate i: debate, or even to take its 
seat. 

Discussing the double standards inher- 
ent in the current workings of the United 
Nations, William F. Buckley, Jr., who 
served as a delegate to the General As- 
sembly as U.S. Representative on the 
Human Rights Committee, notes that: 

One learns almost instantly in the United 
Nations that the convention is very simply 
to ignore Soviet infractions against the 
stated ideals of the organization. ... This 
is something in which everyone is automati- 
cally trained; even as, say, altogether spon- 
taneous conversations deploring drunken- 
ness will take place in households in which a 
principal is an alcoholic; after a while, no- 
body notices. 


While all members of the U.N. give lip 
service to such human rights as the 
freedom of speech, press, religion, as- 
sembly, and travel, the fact is, Buckley 
points out in his new book, “United Na- 
tions Journal: A Delegate’s Odyssey,” 
that: 

Of the 135 members of the United Nations, 
20 are governed by parliamentary representa- 
tion, 


The current Afro-Asian majority is in- 
tent upon imposing its will on the world 
body. The president of she General As- 
sembly, Abdelaziz Bouteflika of Algeria, 
has already sharply limited the right of 
Israel to reply during the recent assem- 
bly debate on Palestine and used his 
presidential powers to order a chief-of- 
state welcome for PLO chief Yasir Arafat 
as well as making the extraordinary rul- 
ing that South Africa could no longer 
participate in the work of the current 
session. 

Discussing the deteriorating state. of 
the United Nations, C, L. Sulzberger, the 
distinguished New York Times columnist, 
notes that in suspending South Africa: 

The U.N. ignored its constitution. Article 
Five stipulates that a suspension must be 
recommended by the Security Council. This 
was not done with South Africa. Moreover, 
one must review the roll of moral offenders 
during the U.N.’s history in order to judge 
this action. . . . When Stalin still ruled Rus- 
Sia, millions of its people were in prison 
camps or execution cellars. ... But Russia 
remained a pillar of the U.N. 


It is high time that the United States 
review its relationship with the United 
Nations, with particular emphasis upon 
the disproportionate share of the U.N.'s 
budget which is paid for by American 
taxpayers. As it is working today, the 
U.N. does not serve the cause of peace 
but does violence to that concept. 

I wish to share with my colleagues the 
column, “Bending the Rules of the U.N.,” 
by C. L. Sulzberger, as it appeared in the 
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New York Times of November 16, 1974, 
and insert it into the Recorp at this time: 
BENDING THE RULES OF THE U.N., 
NovEMBER 16, 1974 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris.—Twice this week the United Na- 
tions bent its traditions, if not its rules, first 
by inviting the head of a political movement, 
Yasir Arafat, to address its General Assem- 
bly as if he represented a government; and 
second by suspending South Africa's par- 
ticipation in the current session. 

The chiefs of the Algerian, Cypriot and 
Mozambique guerrilla movements never 
were received—or even aspired to that honor. 
Yet Mr. Arafat staged a triumphant entry. 
A careful reading of the U.N. Charter shows 
no clause specifically barring participation— 
when invited—of a nonmember or a non- 
state, but it hasn't occurred before. 

The case of South Africa is different al- 
though the two examples are implicitly re- 
lated. Both stem from the preponderant fact 
of today’s Assembly composition: a heavy 
majority of votes from the underdeveloped 
“third world,” actively endorsed (despite 
their own rivalry) by Russia and China, 

Gone are the days when, as with Korea, 
a strong pro-US. bloc could swing the in- 
ternational organization behind it. United 
States diplomacy in the third world has been 
proven politically bankrupt. 

American money helped put one after an- 
other former colony on its feet but American 
policy sought to compose so many contra- 
dictions and was often so ineptly expressed 
that its influence declined to virtually nil. 
Thus, for example, we are today in the posi- 
tion of being disliked in varying degree by 
India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

There must be something wrong with our 
formulations if (while requesting more sid). 
so many nations oppose us. China, by con- 
trast, has deliberately courted Afro-Asian 
favor and, with slight expenditure, has 
made great headway, 

The United States opposition to Arafat’s 
appearance at the U.N. came as no surprise 
because of our support for Israel. Washing- 
ton also opposed the Assembly's suspension 
of South Africa. 

In that action the U.N. ignored its con- 
stitution. Article Five stipulates that a sus- 
pension must be recommended by the Se- 
curity Council. This was not done with 
South Africa. Moreover, one must review the 
roll of moral offenders during the U.N.'s 
history in order to judge this action. 

I hasten to stress that, as anyone who has 
read my dispatches all these years must 
know, I have constantly opposed bigotry or 
racism in any form and specifically de- 
nounced Pretoria’s policy of apartheid. 

Right now, nevertheless, the black state of 
Uganda (which sits In the Assembly) is in- 
volyed in one of the weirdest, most cruel 
patterns of government brutality. Chopping 
up opponents and feeding them to croco- 
diles is not a lesser sin than South African 
segregation. And Chad (which also voted) 
sometimes buries Christians alive in anthills. 

When Stalin still ruled Russia, millions of 
its people were in prison camps or execution 
cellars, This was widely known even though 
Solzhenitsyn's “Gulag Archipelago” had yet 
to be written. But Russia remained a pillar 
of the U.N. 

While thousands of Rumanians were dying 
along the fevered Danube-Black Sea canal, 
no one talked of “suspension.” After Russia 
and its allies invaded Czechoslovakia in 
1968—or Britain, France and Israel invaded 
Egypt in 1956—they stayed in the U.N. with- 
out more than a tut-tut. 

Portugal ran a full-scale, three-pronged 
colonial war; Haiti was bullied by murderous 
tontons macoutes of Papa Doc Duvalier; and 
Indonesians (in 1965-66) slaughtered some 
350,000 to 500,000 “Communists” (mostly 
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Chinese minority), sometimes playing foot- 
ball with their heads. All stayed in the 
United Nations. 

If an international organization intends 
to practice fair play—a basic objective of the 
U.N.—it should do so toward all. The dictates 
of a majority according to its prejudices one 
year should not automatically be embodied 
as & precedent for the future. 

It might have been wiser to postpone Mr. 
Arafat's speech until he had formed a “gov- 
ernment in exile.” His global standing re- 
mains to be formalized and one may only 
pray (dubiously) that arguing his case be- 
fore the Assembly may lessen the possibility 
of another Middle East war. If such proves 
true, it will seem unfortunate that similar 
appearances weren't encouraged for earlier 
de facto political leaders. 

To “suspend” South Africa is unfair emo- 
tionalism and as segregationist on a world 
scale as the silly, cruel discrimination that 
country practices at home. Above all, it was 
not only illogical to oust the Pretoria Gov- 
ernment at a moment when it is showing 
serious signs of reform but blatantly unjust 
in terms of all other transgressors, past and 
present, who have smilingly kept and still 
keep their seats in so-called respectability’s 
greatest club. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL SAXBE THUS 
FAR FAILS TO FIND ANYTHING 
WRONG WITH $825,000 INDICT- 
MENT AGAINST JAKE JACOBSEN, 
WHICH SAXBE NOW SEEKS TO 
DISMISS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 6, 1974, a Federal grand jury in Texas 
returned a seven-count indictment 
against Jake Jacobsen, charging con- 
spiracy, misapplication of $825,000 in 
savings and loan funds, and perjury— 
carrying a potential penalty of 35 years 
in prison and $70,000 in fines. 

It happens that the savings and loan 
association referred to in the indictment 
is located in my hometown of San An- 
gelo, Tex., and many of the victims are 
my constituents. 

Before the case could be tried, an in- 
credible thing happened: The Attorney 
General of the United States, after an 
amazing swap-out deal with Jacobsen in 
Washington, intervened, ordered the U.S. 
District whose duty it was to prosecute 
the case not to prosecute it, and to de- 
mand dismissal of the charges. 

Federal District Judge Robert M. Hill 
in Dallas, in whose court the indictment 
was pending, overruled the Government’s 
motion for dismissal. He concluded the 
application was devoid of valid grounds. 
Then, when the U.S. District Attorney, 
acting on orders from Washington, re- 
fused to prosecute, Judge Hill appointed 
three members of the bar to proceed with 
the prosecution. 

The Department of Justice did not like 
this. At the instance of the Government 
a stay order was issued by the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, pending final ac- 
tion on the issue. 

Naturally, my constituents were flab- 
bergasted by the U.S. Attorney General’s 
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all-out intervention in behalf of Jacob- 
sen. On August 22, 1974, I addressed cer- 
tain questions te Attorney General Saxbe, 
seeking clarification of the rationale 
which prompted his efforts to protect 
Jacobsen against prosecution. Three 
months later I received a reply, the con- 
text of which is quoted in another letter 
Ihave just sent to Mr. Saxbe—which fol- 
lows: 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., November 29, 1974. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. SAXBE, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I have just 
received an undated letter from W. Vincent 
Rakestraw, Assistant Attorney General, 
which responds to a letter I sent to you on 
August 22, 1974. In my letter I asked you to 
answer certain questions regarding your re- 
fusal to allow prosecution of Jake Jacobsen 
on a valid indictment charging a major 
crime—an $825,000 crime—pending in fed- 
eral court in Texas. 

Mr. Rakestraw’s letter to me follows: 

“DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is in response 
to your letter of August 22, 1974, in which 
you ask certain questions with respect to the 
plea bargaining arrangement entered into 
with Jake Jacobsen, We are enclosing a copy 
of the Government's brief in the U.S. v. Hon- 
orable Robert M. Hill, which was filed with 
the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit on 
November 22, 1974, The brief sets forth in 
some detail the background and legal basis 
for our action in this matter. 

“I trust this is responsive to your inquiry." 

The brief referred to is in support of the 
Government's attempt to force Judge Hill to 
dismiss the Texas indictment against Jacob- 
sen and to vacate Judge Hill’s order appoint- 
ing three members of the bar to prosecute 
the case—after you, as Attorney General, had 
ordered the U.S. District Attorney in Dallas 
to refuse to prosecute it. 

Mr. Saxbe, I have read every word of the 
brief Mr. Rakestraw sent me. It does not 
eyen touch upon the questions I posed to 
you. Or, possibly you failed to understand 
what I wanted to find out. I will therefore 
repeat the two principal questions in my 
letter to you dated August 22: 

“1, Specifically, what if anything was 
wrong with the Texas case (against Jacob- 
sen), what are the legal grounds, to justify 
this extraordinary action of dismissal? 

“2, Is the proposed dismissal recommended 
by the U.S. District Attorney whose N- 
sibility ít would be to prosecute Jacobsen in 
the Texas case? 

I am not addressing myself to the plea 
bargaining matter, however abused and con- 
trary to the public interest it appears to be 
in this case. I am trying to find out what if 
anything is wrong with the Texas case 
against Jacobsen, which prompted your in- 
credible intervention. 

Putting the questions another way: Do 
you deny that the Texas case against Jacob- 
sen was perfectly valid? Do you deny that 
indictment was correctly drawn, charging 
Jacobsen on seven counts for conspiracy, 
misapplication of savings and loan funds, 
and perjury, carrying a potential penalty of 
35 years in prison and $70,000 in fines? 

As the Nation’s top law enforcement offi- 
cer, is it your belief that one who is guilty 
of ‘offenses such as those charged in the 
Texas indictment against Jacobsen, should 
be punished for such criminal acts? 

Do you deny that at the time you inter- 
vened from Washington and ordered the 
prosecution blocked, the District Attorney 
was prepared to proceed with the prosecu- 
tion, and was prepared to make out a prima 
facie case on each count? 

It is my understanding that the move for 
dismissal of this very serious charge against 
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Jacobsen was initiated by you, and WAS 
NOT initiated by the U.S. District Attorney 
in Texas whose responsibility it was to 
prosecute the case. Is that correct? 

As I have said before, my constituents are 
not interested in the high flights and poetry 
of Washington-based swapouts, totally and 
completely unrelated to the Texas indictment 
against the man charged with taking their 
hard-earned money. They may be old- 
fashioned, but they seem to think a man 
should be held accountable for an $825,000 
crime involving their money, and not be per- 
mitted to go scot-free, virtually pardoned- 
in-advance, at the instance of the United 
States Government. 

You see, the Savings and Loan Association 
involved is located in my home town of San 
Angelo, Texas. Many of my constituents were 
victims of Jacobsen’s alleged criminal acts 
related to the $825,000, the basis for the 
Texas indictment. 

Do you blame my constituents for wanting 
answers to these questions—honest, respon- 
sible answers? Do you blame them for being 
shocked and distressed to learn the United 
States Government is using its great powers 
to protect the man indicted for taking and 
misusing their money? 

Have you really stopped to ponder the 
magnitude of the offenses charged in the 
Texas indictment—an $825,000 indictment 
you are using all your power to have 
dismissed ? 

I am aware of the predictment which 
makes it difficult for you to respond to my 
questions, 

Sincerely, 


O. C. FISHER, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS RETREATS ON ITS COM- 
MITMENT TO EQUALITY OF OP- 
PORTUNITY WITHOUT REGARD 
TO SEX 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, last Tues- 
day this House passed H.R. 15580, a bill 
to appropriate money to operate the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and related agencies. 
That measure, which originated in this 
Chamber, as it must, was amended by 
the Senate in such a manner as to un- 
dermine title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. 

The appropriations process should not 
be used to legislate; it should be re- 
stricted solely to the questions of how 
much and to whom. The action by the 
Senate and the vote here last week un- 
derscore the impropriety of that course 
of action. On the basis of frantic objec- 
tions by some school officials and with- 
out the benefit of public hearings before 
any legislative committee of this House, 
our conferees asked us to approve hasti- 
ly drawn amendments passed by the 
other body. 

Title IX sought to eliminate sex dis- 
crimination in the educational process 
by forbidding the use of federal funds 
to programs which practice such dis- 
crimination in any form. Until last 
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Tuesday that is what I thought I had 
voted for when title IX was first enacted 
2 years ago. The modifications now 
approved would forbid HEW from pro- 
mulgating regulations to bar the use of 
Federal assistance: First, to certain or- 
ganizations which limit membership to 
persons of one sex; and second to schools 
which requires sex segregation in physi- 
cal education classes. 

It has taken HEW 2 years to promul- 
gate these regulations, which could hard- 
ly be said to be really strong. Nonethe- 
less barely is the ink dry on the draft 
rules before we seek to abrogate them. 
Considering the length of time it took 
HEW to publish them in the Federal 
Register, the least we could have done 
was allow them to operate for a period of 
time and then review their actual 
impact. 

In legislating in the area of discrimi- 
nation, Congress should begin with the 
presumption that any separation of per- 
sons on the basis of irrational classifica- 
tions, like sex, race, religion, or eco- 
nomic status, is immediately suspect and 
its proponents carry a heavy burden to 
sustain any such segregation. Only the 
most compelling of governmental inter- 
ests can justify providing Federal assist- 
ance to segregated activities. In my 
judgment the case has not been made 
to support the encouragement we give to 
sex discrimination when we passed these 
amendments. The absence of a hearing 
record makes it even more difficult to 
justify these modifications. 

Congress should not place the power, 
prestige, and financial assistance of the 
Federal Government behind sex discrim- 
ination in any form. If organizations 
such as fraternities, sororities, boys clubs, 
or girl scouts wish to exclude members of 
one sex, they of course have a right to do 
so. They do not, however, have the right 
to use Federal funds or federally assisted 
facilities to promote their discrimina- 
tory membership practices. We would 
not allow it if they excluded on the basis 
of race, and I see no reason to allow it 
on the basis of sex. 

To some the question of sex separation 
in these organizations, particularly those 
dealing with youth, and in physical edu- 
cation classes is a matter of little mo- 
ment in the whole range of sex discrim- 
ination issues. That is myopic. In my 
view we should give no quarter to those 
who would retard the development of a 
society free of sex discrimination. By 
permitting Federal funds to be used, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to encourage, sup- 
port, or promote separation by sex, we 
only reinforce ancient sexual stereo- 
types which are at the root of the prob- 
lem. And while the evil of H.R. 15580 
may appear to be small, we should always 
be mindful of Justice Clark’s observation 
that “the trickling stream of today may 
tomorrow become a raging torrent.” 

I hope that, in the 94th Congress, the 
appropriate legislative committee of the 
House will undertake hearings to re- 
examine the damage done to the cause 
of liberation by this bill. Hopefully in a 
calmer and less pressured atmosphere, 
we will restore to title IX its full scope. 
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REPRINTING OF “COMMITTEE OR- 
GANIZATION IN THE HOUSE” 
HEARINGS OF THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the cor- 
respondence which follows speaks for 
itself: 


Hon. JOHN BRADEMAS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Printing, Com- 
mittee on House Administration, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: I am introducing a House res- 
olution calling for reprinting the complete 
set of hearings and panel meetings held by 
the Select Committee on Committees during 
1973, with corrections to the extent of 
printer’s errors which have been found and 
marked in a master copy. The resolution re- 
quests House Document status for these 
three volumes. 

As you know, a very historic record of 
Member and outside expert testimony was 
built through some fourteen weeks of hear- 
ings, hailed by many Members as well as out- 
side scholars as close to unique for their 
exploration of House organization and opera- 
tion problems. Floor debate on the resolution 
reported by the select committee lies ahead 
of us, and the supply of some parts of the 
original printing is completely exhausted. 

It is my view that both the needs of those 
preparing for the floor debate as well as long 
term contir.uing needs for access to the rec- 
ord for study, reference, and legislative his- 
tory would make it extremely useful to have 
these volumes reissued, A measure of our 
commitment to the importance of this proj- 
ect may be provided by the fact the select 
committee contracted to have an index pre- 
pared for this material at a cost in excess of 
$20,000. 

I would be most grateful to have your sub- 
committee act favorably on this resolution 
when it is referred to you. Our estimate is 
that Document status plus 2,000 additional 
sets in three volumes, with indexes incor- 
porated represents a realistic count of the 
needs of the select committee. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 


APRIL 1, 1974. 


RICHARD BOLLING. 


H. Con. Res, 452 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed as a House document the three vol- 
umes of hearings and panels on the subject 
of committee organization in the House 
which were held by the Select Committee on 
Committees under the authority of H. Res. 
132, Ninety-third Congress, together with an 
index thereto and with such corrections as 
may be necessary; and that two thousand ad- 
ditional copies be printed for use of the Se- 
lect Committee on Committees. 

Ocroper 10, 1974, 

Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 

Chairman, Committee on House Administra- 
tion, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WAYNE: This is in confirmation of 
our discussion the other day at lunch that 
I would like H. Res. 452 introduced on April 
1, 1974, reported favorably by your commit- 
tee. 
As I explained last April, the Select Com- 
mittee on Committees built a valuable and 
unique record of the views of Members on 
the subject of House organization and oper- 
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ation for which we have had a continuing 
demand from Members and the public. The 
original printing of these hearings has been 
exhausted, and in any case, as committee 
prints they did not go to Federal depository 
libraries to become more widely available 
on a continuing basis. This is why we espe- 
cially want to achieve House Document 
status. You may also recall that the Select 

Committee invested in a professional and 

thorough index to accompany each of the 

three volumes of the hearings to add to their 
usefulness, 

I will appreciate your attention and good 
offices in bringing action on this matter when 
the Committee again meets. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD BOLLING. 
OCTOBER 22, 1974. 

Hon. JOHN BRADEMAS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Printing, Com- 
mittee on House Administration, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
De, 

Dear JoHN: On Aprii 1, 1974, I introduced 
H. Con. Res. 452 requesting the printing of 
the hearings of the Select Committee on 
Committees as a House Document, with 2,000 
extra sets for the use of the committee, to 
be issued in three volumes, incorporating 
an index to the contents of each volume and 
with such corrections as may be necessary. 

Now that the floor action is behind us, 
I believe that it would be adequate to reduce 
the committee portion of this request to 
1,500 sets, and still meet the most pressing 
needs. I would not be adverse to your sub- 
committee amending the resolution accord- 
ingly. 

I am still hopeful that the material can be 
made into a House Document so that it will 
receive the widespread circulation such 
status entails, because in this form, the ex- 
cellent index which was not inexpensive to 
produce will be included, greatly enhancing 
the usefulness of the material. 

Your staff has asked how much the Select 
Committee has spent for printing in these 
two years. So far this is the first and only 
request I have made for a special printing. 
One reprint of H. Rep. 93-916 was not re- 
quested by me or the Select Committee. All 
other reports and hearings or other working 
papers were one-time printing requests to 
GPO in the same manner as done by all other 
committees without special resolutions or 
billing to the Select Committee, so that I 
cannot state an exact amount which is cur- 
rent, Printing done through June 30, 1974 
accounts for most of this, and a computer 
printout from GPO to that date showed 
$101,924.00. The Select Committee was origi- 
nally granted $1,500,000.00 by H. Res. 132, and 
has asked no other funding for its operations. 
Through October 1, 1974, it had spent $620,- 
261.69, suggesting the likelihood it will be 
able to turn back more than half its money 
unspent when its life comes to an end. 

We have had a steady demand from Mem- 
bers, the leadership, university libraries, indi- 
vidual professors, research institutes, public 
interest groups, and private citizens for copies 
of these hearings. Considering the cumulative 
experience and wisdom of 52 Members as well 
as outside experts who testified, it is not 
surprising that many people have suggested 
this hearing record will represent for the 
next decade the greatest single treasure trove 
of thought on the needs and problems of 
the House which will be available. Further, 
the task of improving the House has only 
begun, and regardless of the prescriptions 
to be offered by various groups, it can be 
invaluable to build on the factual record of 
these hearings. 

I urge you to give your personal support. 
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Stocks are exhausted and if action can be 
taken now, at least the committee staff can 
mail out copies of these waiting in some 
cases for as much as a year for this material. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
RICHARD BOLLING. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. November 12, 1974. 
Hon. RICHARD BOLLING, 
Chairman Select Committee on Committees, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Dick: First, my warm congratulations 
on, your re-election. It was an extraordinary 
year for us across the country but I must say 
that I am especially proud of Indiana in that 
we elected five additional Democrats, making 
a 9-2 delegation, the largest number since 
1932! 

And happily, all five men are vigorous, hard- 
working and intelligent. I'm proud of them. 

T am glad to have the chance to reply to 
your letter of October 22nd concerning H, 
Con. Res. 452, to print additional copies of the 
hearings and panel meetings of the Select 
Committee on Committees. 

As I had earlier indicated to you in our 
conversations, I have tried to be helpful to 
you in moving this Resolution and had 
promised you expeditious consideration of it. 

For your information, my Printing Sub- 
committee unanimously approved the Res- 
olution on April 10, 1974, less than two weeks 
after you introduced it. 

Because the full Committee was busy with 
the campaign reform bill, the first meeting 
after April 10th of the House Administration 
Committe scheduled to consider regular bus- 
iness was on June 5. At that time, several 
members of the full Committee strongly ob- 
jected to H. Con. Res. 452 and I thought it 
therefore prudent to postpone further con- 
sideration of it. 

I raised the matter again at the next reg- 
ular business meeting of the full Committee, 
on June 20. Again strong objection was voiced 
and I decided, rather than risking a nega- 
tive vote by the Committee on H. Con. Res, 
452, again to postpone consideration of it 
until a later meeting. 

Of course, most printing resolutions are not 
at all controversial but I trust you under- 
stand that some members of the full Com- 
mittee who did not enthusiastically support 
the recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee were equally unwilling to support H. Con. 
Res. 452! 

I felt, Dick, that you should have this ex- 
planation in view of your suggestion that you 
felt I had not moved speedily, as I had 
promised, on the Resolution. 

In the interim, my Subcommittee Counsel, 
William Sudow, has discussed this request 
with both Charles Sheldon and Linda Kamm 
of your staff and they indicated that one of 
your principal concerns was to be sure that 
a full set of the hearings be sent to the 
depository libraries. 

Rosemary Cribben, Staff Director of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, advises me that 
the 620 depository libraries eligible to re- 
ceive government documents have already 
been sent.all but one part of the three vol- 
umes of the hearings. I understand that the 
last part will be mailed to the Mbraries 
shortly. 

Let me add further, with respect to your 
reference to the inquiry by my staff on how 
much the Select Committee has spent for 
printing in the last two years, that this was 
not an inquiry I initiated but rather one on 
which some members of the full Committee 
insisted. 

Again, I much regret the delay in passing 
this Resolution but I want to assure you that 
I intend again to bring it up before the full 
House Administration Committee when the 
House reconvenes and I will do all I can to 
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get it approved. I hope that the opposition to 
it will by now have decreased and that there 
will be no problem. 
I hope this information is helpful and I 
look forward to seeing you next week. 
Best personal regards to you and Jim. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN BRADEMAS, 
Member of Congress. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1974. 


Hon. JOHN Brapemas, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Printing, Com- 
mittee on House Administration, U.S. 
House oj Representatives, Washington, 
DC 


Deak JOHN: I am writing again with ref- 
erence to H. Con. Res. 452, for the reprinting 
of hearings of the Select Committee on Com- 
mittees. I have your letter of explanation 
dated November 12, and I hope you will be 
successful in winning approval by the full 
committee. 

I am gratified to hear that there have been 
partial mailings of the hearings to depository 
libraries. Let me stress again that hearings 
in seven parts without an index are of only 
limited usefulness to most readers, The pend- 
ing resolution calls for reprinting the seven 
parts in three volumes, each with an index 
which has not gone to the depositories, as 
the early version was only a committee print. 
This index took months to prepare and was 
not inexpensive. From the outset it was de- 
signed in three sections for reprinting with 
each of the volumes of hearings. It should 
be printed with the corrected hearings and 
panel meetings, as requested, and redistrib- 
uted. Considering the heavy flow of corre- 
spondence from people with a serious interest 
in this reprint and their frantic efforts to 
get copies, I do not think there is any worry 
about over supplying these depositories. For 
example, the Harvard Library has called re- 
peatedly. 

I continue to view this resolution for re- 
printing as urgent and totally divorced from 
the issue of whether some Members disagree 
with the reported version of H. Res. 988. 
These hearings are the record of what all 
categories of Members and outside witnesses 
felt about House organization and operation 
without regard to their position on H. Res. 
988. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD BOLLING, 


On November 27, 1974, Charles S. Shel- 
don II, chief of staff of the Select Com- 
mittee on Committees was informed by 
telephone call from William Sudow, staff 
member of the Subcommittee on Print- 
ing that the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration had tabled House Concur- 
rent Resolution 452 in a recent meeting. 


PROPAGANDA ATTACK THREATENS 
CATTLE INDUSTRY 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, U.S. farm- 
ers are willing and able to produce in 
abundance if they have assurances that 
they will not go bankrupt in the process. 

But today, one segment of our farm 
economy, raisers and feeders of beef, are 
going bankrupt. It is costing them more 
to feed their stock than they can get for 
it at butchering time. 
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To continue along that line can lead 
but to bankruptcy. 

What can be done? 

First of all, we can clear up some mis- 
conceptions about the beef industry. 

Toward that end, with your permission, 
I would like to insert into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, the following article 
written by M. J. Hankins of Stanton, 
Nebr. I would recommend that all of my 
colleagues read this article: 

PROPAGANDA ATTACK THREATENS CATTLE 

INDUSTRY 
CONSUMERS EQUALLY CONCERNED 

A very vicious national propaganda attack, 
of vital concern to all consumers and to all 
of agricultural and related industries, is 
being launched against the livestock feeding 
business. The purpose, evidently, is to save 
grain for shipment to other nations around 
the world: This barrage of mis-information 
features such misconceptions as: 
Misconception No. 1—We are eating too much 

beef 


We are now eating about 5 ounces of beef 
per person per day; carcass weight basis. This 
figures to 3 ounces; basis retail cuts, and less 
than 2 ounces actually cooked trimmed and 
consumed—just one half of one hamburger 
per day. 

Misconception No. 2—Beef consumption is 

declining 

Beef consumption dropped slightly last 
year because of lack of availability. This 
year consumption was up 4 percent the first 
eight months, and consumers paid as much or 
more per pound than the all time high record 
price. 

Misconception No. 3.—Grain fed beef is a 

costly luzury 

Only 2 to 3 pounds of grain is used to 
produce the average pound of beef consumed 
in this country. Grain is used as a finishing 
ration to improve beef quality. 

Our 138 million head of cattle could be 
compared to a huge labor force that works 
around the clock every day of the year in- 
cluding Sundays and holidays and without 
strikes or lock outs, in converting a much 
larger tonnage of raw material into a finished 
product than all other industries combined. 
Hundreds of millions of acres of grass lands 
and crop land by-products would be wasted 
without cattle. 

Misconception No, 4.—We need to stop wast- 
ing grain by feeding it to livestock so that 
we can feed hungry and starving people in 
other nations 
The USA is envied around the world for 

efficiency in food production. No other na- 

tion has come close to equalling the United 

States in variety, quality, or quantity of food 

produced. This was accomplished by having a 

free enterprise system and by combining live- 

stock with the production of grain crops. 

Communist and dictator countries around 

the world are hungry for meat and short of 

other food. They are the ones that are crying 
for help. If they are sincere in stopping hun- 
ger they should do just like we have done. 

The fact that we ship farm products to for- 

eign countries is no guarantee that it will 

reach the needy and starving people. 

Misconception No. 5.—Farmers should raise 

grain and not feed livestock 

This plan would immediately throw the 
grain farmer into bankruptcy. Without live- 
stock the surplus of grain in this country 
would be much larger than any time in his- 
tory. Grain would sell at fire sale prices be- 
cause we produce much more grain than 
needed to satisfy foreign demand—much 
more than our transportation system could 
ship out of the country. Export demand for 
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wheat now is only moderate with farmers 
holding most of the 1974 crop. 
Miseonception No. 6—People are overweight 
because they eat too much beef 

Beef is commonly featured in reducing 
diets. The equivalent of half a hamburger a 
day, our average per capita consumption per 
day, never made anybody over weight. 

Misconception No. 6.—Fat beef can be 
injurious to your health 

There is no conclusive scientific evidence 
that beef fat causes a build up of cholesterol 
or is injurious to health. There is abundant 
evidence, however, that beef fat is highly nu- 
tritious and a very wholesome and valuable 
food product when used as needed, 


Misconception No. 7.—Foreign countries need 
our grains as a source of protein 

All grains are low in protein except soy- 
beans. The crying need of many countries ts 
for high quality well balanced proteins of 
animal origin. The Japanese are known for 
being short of stature. Since they started to 
use more protein, including animal protein, 
their children grow much taller and much 
better developed physically. 


Misconception No. 8—Beef is too high priced 


The least important factor in setting the 
price of beef to the house wife is the cost of 
the original product, What sets the price is 
what the house wife is willing to. pay. In the 
final analysis the house wife or consumer 
sets the price. Beef is very cheap when it 
leaves the farm or feed lot; so cheap in fact 
that the cattle industry is rapidly being 
forced into bankruptcy. Cow herds are start- 
ing through a stage of large scale and rapid 
liquidation. King sized price spreads or price 
mark-ups between the feed lot and the con- 
sumer are considerably wider than required 
to cover cosis plus a reasonable profit because 
of illegal market manipulation and racke- 
teering especially in the big metropolitan 
areas. 

Price spread is paid for by the producer 
and/or the consumer. 


Misconception No. 9-—Feed lots are not 
needed because they waste grain 


Feed lots double and triple beef produc- 
tion and greatly improve eating and keeping 
qualities. Grainfed beef has a much longer 
shelf life than grass beef without becoming 
stale during the transporting, aging and 
storing processes. 


Misconception No, 10.—There is not much 
difference in the eating qualities of the 
different grades of beef 
Grain fed beef is much more tender, juicy 

and palatable than grass beef. Steaks served 

at a good restaurant is an example of grain 
fed beef. Roast beef served at a cheap res- 
taurant is usually grass beef, 

Agriculture, as we have known it in this 
country, will be destroyed if the cons 
public is erroneously led into believing the 
above misconceptions. We will then be in the 
same fix as other nations, namely; short of 
food and asking for help. 

The United States has already done much 
more to alleviate hunger around the world 
than any other nation. This is because we 
have a highly efficient and well balanced agri- 
culture that combines livestock with the 
production of grain crops. 

Agricultural market conditions over the 
past several months have forced many young 
livestock farmers out of business. Many more 
have been discouraged from starting. The av- 
erage farmer is about 60 years old. It is high 
time the consumer started to think about 
just who is going to be around to produce 
food in the immediate future, 

Total food production in the USA would 
take a drastic drop if livestock feeding were 
eliminated from agriculture. 

M. J. HANKINS, 

STANTON, NEBR., September 1974. 
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THE STRENGTH OF AMERICA 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOVES OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in this House cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the immensity of the chal- 
lenges currently facing the Nation. It is 
clearly a time for good men and women 
of both major parties to join together in 
a common effort aimed at solving the 
problems of America. However, the so- 
bering nature of the task we face should 
not cause us to lose either faith or hope 
in our own ability to meet the challenges 
of which I speak. Ours is a great Nation 
because our people have retained their 
character and basic optimism. 

This American strength—the strength 
of the spirit—was recently documented 
by Mr. David Broder, the Pulitizer Prize 
winning journalist. who writes for the 
Washington Post. Mr. Broder frequently 
travels around the country, so his per- 
spective is a broad one. He is also one of 
the most talented and incisive reporters 
in the country today. His observations 
on this issue, and others, can be highly 
beneficial to those of us who ask what 
this country is, and where this country 
is going. 

I hope that we in the Congress can, 
during the coming session, reflect the 
sense of strength and optimism that be- 
longs to the people we represent. The 
text of Mr. Broder’s article follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Nov. 27, 1974] 

THE STRENGTH OF AMERICA 
(By David S. Broder) 

Lonc Beacu, Catir.—The nightly television 
news is bleak with reports of layoffs in the 
auto industry and interviews with young 
fathers experiencing their first shock of job- 
lessness. The lead story in a Denver Sunday 
paper quotes a $22,000 teachers’ association 
executive as saying, “My life style is going 
down the drain” with inflation. 

Sugar is rapidly becoming worth its weight 
in gold, and gold is as precious as platinum. 
The only appeals the merchants can make for 
the Christmas trade is to buy now, because 
you will be able to afford less later. 

Churchmen plead for food aid to the starv- 
ing victims of drought in Africa and Asia. 
And while President Ford visits two dictators 
and delays the resignation of a scandal- 
weakened premier in Asia, Congress plays 
trump-the-veto in Washington. The United 
Nations, once an agency of peace, lets itself 
be used to inflame the passions of wars in 
the Mideast. 

Indeed, passions threaten to obliterate 
reason everywhere. At a panel on nuclear 
energy at the Associated Press Managing Ed- 
itors’ convention here, two pillars of the 
scientific community indulge in a sarcastic 
name-calling assault on each other’s com- 
petence and integrity that would shame a 
pair of Chicago aldermen. 

It was a bleak prelude to Thanksgiving— 
a week that made one wonder if the holiday 
celebration were not as contrived as those 
game shows that follow the nightly news on 
the television screen, full of false excitement 
and flimsy diversion from the reality that 
precedes them. 

But to dwell on the problems and perplexi- 


ties that dominate the news is to disregard 
the underlying strength and goodness of this 
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country and its people—and distort the 
qualities for which one can, unsentimentally, 
give thanks this Thanksgiving. 

The itinerant journalist, working his way 
across country from Hilton Head, 8.C., to 
Long Beach and back East, finds evidence at 
every stop of the character and resilience and 
good humor of the American people. 

You hear that quality in the work songs 
the sea chanty collector sings for the gov- 
ernors visiting Hilton Head. And you catch 
it in the story the Texas politician tells about 
one of this year’s candidates, who solemnly 
addressed a caucus of other office-seekers 
early in this fall’s campaign, as follows: 

“Fellows, I’ve been getting around, and I 
want to tell you something I’ve found out. 
We got to cut out this damned lying; the 
folks are really getting sick of it.” 

The story is greeted with the laughter 
it deserves, but the point is not missed. For 
the people are damned sick of the lying, and 
even the politicians know they must behave 
in a way that prevents the spread of the 
cynicism overflowing the courtroom in Wash- 
ington, where the tape-recorded words of the 
former President convict him of the grossest 
abuse of trust. 

So the new President sets a standard of 
candor at the opposite pole from his pred- 
ecessor. And Nelson Rockefeller of Pocan- 
tico Hills, who has his own private sorrows, 
brings himself to admit to Charles Rangel of 
Harlem the misgivings he has so long denied 
about what happened in Attica prison. 

But the politicians do not yet measure the 
full strength of the people, the readiness to 
sacrifice and to buckle down to the hard 
choices this country faces. As retired Gen. 
James Gavin says in an interview, “We're 
getting initiatives from Washington that 
don’t begin to tap this reservoir of willing- 
ness to do more.” 


For despite all that has been said and 


written about the loss of the pride of work- 
manship in America, the traveler finds s 
dozen examples that give the lie to that 
generalization and suggest that people want 
to be asked to do their best. 


One sees it in the woman cafeteria man- 
ager at the University of North Carolina in 
Greensboro, responding to a compliment on 
her table decorations with the simple dec- 
laration, “I love this room.” 

One senses it in the director of a day 
care center in New Orleans, her eyes shining 
with excitement as she describes the read- 
ing skills of her young pupils. 

And one hears it in the voice of the air- 
line pilot delivering 260 passengers to Den- 
yer in his giant jet with the statement, “I 
want to thank each of you for flying with me 
tonight.” 

The sense of caring is stronger than the 
country’s critics acknowledge. 

And so is the sense of community, It shows 
in the cameraderie enjoyed by the diverse 
group of blacks and whites, men and women, 
Republicans and Democrats and independ- 
ents, lobbyists and community workers who 
meet weekly at the Institute of Politics in 
New Orleans to discuss their common con- 
cerns. 

And one finds it, too, among the grand- 
parents, parents and children sharing the 
tranqullity of the Sabbath service at the Los 
Angeles temple, a place of tradition and re- 
flection standing beside the freeway that 
symbolizes the rushing, rootless world of 
urban America. 

This good humor and hard work, this car- 
ing and community are as much of the real- 
ity of contemporary America as the problems 
that dominate the headlines—and for that, 
one may give thanks. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
A DAY OF WARM MEMORIES 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as we 
ponder the siginficance of the traditional 
American holiday, Thanksgiving, too 
many of the articles and columns which 
I read today tend to be pessimistic and 
negative. However, a column by Dennis 
Wheeler of Tinley Park, Il, Star- 
Tribune brings Thanksgiving into a very 
positive, interesting, and personal per- 
spective. I believe the article reflects the 
true American Thanksgiving spirit. 

The article follows: 

[From the Tinley Park, (Ill.) Star-Tribune, 
Nov. 28, 1974] 


A Day or WARM MEMORIES 
(By Dennis Wheeler) 


When I was a boy, Thanksgiving was the 
next best holiday to Christmas. 

It must have been hell on earth for my 
mother, though, because Thanksgiving was 
the holiday that the part of the family living 
in the Middle West celebrated at our house. 

Because it was “her holiday,” she wanted 
everything to be perfect. She wanted the 
house to be immaculate, even though five 
minutes after the guests arrived it would be 
a shambles. She wanted there to be far more 
food available than humanly possible to eat, 
even though we didn’t have very much 
money. And she wanted her five children to 
behave like “ladies and gentlemen,” washed 
and well dressed, even though our nature 
was to be the opposite. 

Preparations for Thanksgiving would begin 
weeks before the event. From someplace, a 25 
to 30 pound turkey would materialize, Pota- 
toes, cranberries, turnips, materials for 
salads, boxes of jello, mixes for mince and 
pumpkin pies, fruits for a cornucopia center- 
piece, gallons of milk, bottles of soda pop, 
ginger ale, liquor, and beer, and assortments 
of nuts would all be purchased for the big 
day. 

We would all become aware that my mother 
was getting nervous about it all days before 
Thanksgiving. She would start laying down 
extraordinary rules about taking off our shoes 
outside before entering, about cleaning up 
our rooms before going to bed, about not 
leaving glasses and dishes and papers lying 
around the house, 

“This is a house, not a barn,” she would 
stress. “In a few days, there’re going to be 50 
to 100 people here. Do you want them to 
think we're pigs?” 

We would sneak glances at each other, 
and try to suppress giggles. My mother had 
by then developed the art of exaggeration toa 
high degree—the actual number on hand for 
Thanksgiving would be more like 20. 

Then on Thanksgiving morning, we would 
each find a list of things to accomplish on 
our dressers. My list would usually go some- 
thing like: 

“1, Clean up your room and vacuum your 
floor. 

“2. Pick up the yard. 

“3, Crack the nuts. Don't eat any. 

“4, Shine your shoes. 

“5. Take out the garbage, 

“6. Bring some wood to the porch for a fire. 

“7. Help set the table. 

“8. Ask what else needs to be done.” 

All morning the house would be like a 
workshop, but there would be a festive air 
about it. The house would seem very warm 
inside, partly I think because of the slate 
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grey weather outside and partly because 
of the mood of the day. 

Then it would get to be noontime, and 
the expectation of imminent arrivals would 
start to rise. The guests we children awaited 
most of all were our cousins, who corre- 
sponded closely in age stepdowns to my 
brothers and sisters and I. Also, by this time, 
hunger would be building up, but my mother 
was on starvation until dinnertime. “By that 
time, we'll be hungry enough to eat all this 
food,” she’d say. 

The house would begin filling up with mag- 
nificent aromas, especially that of the roast- 
ing turkey. And everytime the turkey was 
basted, it was the occasion for the seven of 
us to crowd around the oyen and oooh and 
aaah over the browning creature. 

Then we kids would erupt with hollering 
and running when we'd see the car carrying 
my aunt, uncle, grandparents, and cousins 
turn into the driveway. 

The decorum for which my mother yearned 
would evaporate amidst running, shouting, 
backslapping, hugging, handshaking, and 
loud barking by the dogs; And the noise and 
confusion would go on until everyone left 
late that night, 

The events of those Thanksgiving days 
come back now as vignettes of activity— 

My cousin and I lobbying for permission 
for him to “sleep over” Thanksgiving night, 

My father and uncle bent over a checkers 
game for hours, the game ending in a draw. 

The women gathered in the kitchen, all 
talking at once and nobody listening, 

My cousin and I playing All-Star Baseball 
or Foto-Electric Football, or some other box 
game, 

Everybody who walked through the dining 
room sneaking a grape from the cornecopia 
or a walnut from the nut bowl, 

My grandparents in the living room argu- 
ing over Harry Truman, 

Then it would be turkey time. All 20 of us 
would crowd into the dining room and seat 
themselves around the big table and the 
card tables set up for the children. 

And my mother would appear with a plat- 
ter carrying the turkey, an event that would 
always bring loud applause. Then all the 
children would say grace in singsong unison 
(“Bless O Lord, for these thy gifts ..."), 
and my father would move into position be- 
hind the turkey to do the carving. 

Champagne (very cheap champagne) 
would be poured for everyone, including the 
children. Bowls of food would start moving 
around the tables, My cousin and I, being 
the oldest children, would get the drum- 
sticks. We would plie our plates so high with 
food that you could not see any part of the 
plate. 

Then would come the pies with whipped 
cream on top, and the launching of some 
noisy discussion about some political or 
social problem. The children were allowed to 
participate in the discussion, and we all did. 

After dinner, we would divide the group 
in two and play a game of charades. The 
noise level would reach a crescendo, 

Then, finally, the excitement of the day 
would begin to eddy down. The smaller chil- 
dren would burst into tears for petty reasons 
and were soon being packed off to bed. A new 
checkers game might begin, and would end 
in a draw. The older children would retreat 
in pairs to quiet parts of the house to play 
games or talk quietly. The lobbying would 
succeed; at least one cousin would be stay- 
ing overnight. The grandparents would doze 
in the living room, listening to a radio show. 
The women would labor endlessly in the 
kitchen, cleaning up the disaster scene in 
the dining room. 

On Christmas, the entire scene would be 
repeated at my aunt’s house. 

Today, my brothers and sisters and I—all 
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married and with children—will go to my 
mother’s and father’s house (it’s a big house 
now, the bungalow we lived in then) with 
our families for a day much like those when 
we were growing up. It will be noisy, hectic, 
and boisterous. 

But it will be warm inside. 


TRIBUTE TO WALTER KANER 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this time to pay tribute to Wal- 
ter Kaner, a columnist for the Long 
Island Press. In addition to being an 
outstanding writer, he is a concerned 
humanitarian. For the past 21 years, he 
has sponsored a Thanksgiving party for 
homeless, handicapped and needy chil- 
dren of the New York metropolitan area. 
Without Kaner’s efforts, these children 
would have a Thanksgiving Day, but 
little to be thankful for. Walter Kaner 
makes their holiday a joyous one. 

Kaner’s concern for people is evi- 
denced in his columns which frequently 
explore human joys and sorrows. This 
past Veterans Day he reflected on the 
Vietnam conflict. Today, President Ford 
vetoed legislation that would greatly as- 
sist the soldiers that survived that war. 
I feel that Walter Kaner’s column will 
make thought provoking reading for my 
colleagues and I insert it into the Recorp 
at this point: 

[From the Long Island Press, Noy. 10, 1974] 
Tomorrow Is A Day To REMEMBER 
(By Walter Kaner) 

Tomorrow is Veterans Day. 

For many it will only mean a day off. 

But for thousands upon thousands of 
Americans, it will be a day of heartache and 
painful memories. 

The bands will play. The veterans will 
march. The politicians will talk. 

And families, with tears in their eyes and 
an ache in their hearts, will visit. cemeteries 
and tenderly place flowers upon the graves 
of loved ones lost in battle. 

Tomorrow is not a holiday ... not in the 
“holiday” sense of the word. It is a day of 
somber remembrance. 

Over 50,000 Americans died in the Viet- 
nam War. More than 33,000 gave their lives 
in Korea. World War II cost the lives of 
291,000 Americans. More than 53,000 Ameri- 
can lives were sacrificed in World War I. 

Statistics don’t tell the full story. Figures 
merely tally up the total tragedy. 

Each man was the son of grieving parents. 
Or a husband who left orphaned children, a 
heartbroken widow. A human life snuffed 
out in its youth, 

Most of us don’t know the pain of war. 
Not really. 

Sure, we read about it in the papers or 
watched reports on TV. And we were touched 
by the suffering, the casualty reports. But it 
affected somebody else. Not us, 

As a veteran, like millions of other Ameri- 
eans, I witnessed war and death. But as the 
years pass from those World War II days, the 
memories fade. 

But I remember other, more recent, more 
vivid memories. Not statistics. Not countless 
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graves of comrades who made the supreme 
sacrifice. But just one boy who gave his life 
in Vietnam. 

I was visiting the boy's home when the 
dreaded telegram arrived. 

“The Secretary of the Army has asked me 
to express his deep regret that your son... 
died in Vietnam ... from gunshot wounds 
received while on combat operations .. .” 

I saw the grief etched on his mother’s face, 
the tears streaming down her cheeks, the 
trembling fingers holding the dreaded tele- 


gram. 

The telegram left out the painful details. 
It didn't say he was one of 48 American 
youths killed in ambush. It didn’t say 48 
American boys lost their lives in eight min- 
utes. 

It didn’t say a lot of other things. 

That he was just a boy. In his early 20s. 
With a whole life to live. A career to mold. A 
girl to marry. A family to raise. 

It didn’t say that he didn’t understand the 
Vietnam War, or why he was sent, or why he 
was fighting. That he hated wars with their 
killing and suffering. But he was called, and 
he went. 

The telegram left out so much. That he 
was born of his mother’s pain. Raised as a 
baby with loving care and sleepless nights. It 
never mentioned his first day at school. His 
first bloody nose in a fight. The joy of his 
first bike. 

It never said how he loved to play baseball, 
gorge himself on pizza, gulp down ice cream 
sodas, polish his jalopy, It never noted that 
he was a handsome, blonde grinning kid who 
loved life, dreamed of a career and enjoyed 
books and serious music. Or the girl down 
the block he planned to marry. 

And how when he went off to war he joked 
and kidded about it. Because he didn’t want 
his folks to worry. But inwardly, he was 
worried. Maybe something would happen to 
him. Maybe he'd never see his folks, the 
house, his girl and the neighborhood again. 

He never did. He came home in a military 
coffin. 

To many, he was a military statistic. To his 
grieving family, he meant tears and heart- 
break for an only child lost in a faraway war 
that few understood, favored or supported. 

Ironically, on the very day the Army pre- 
sented his mother with her son’s military 
medals, cruel, anonymous phone callers tor- 
tured her with calls saying: “Your son de- 
served to die. That’s what he gets for fighting 
in Vietnam.” 

The callers were vicious and wrong. But 
we—you and I were wrong, too. 

It’s not only enemy bullets that killed our 
youth in war. 

We've helped. With our apathy, our com- 
placency, our disinterested. Our life “as 
usual,” while the kids fight and die for us. 

While 50,000 young men died in Vietnam, 
it was business as usual here at home. We 
were busy with our everyday problems, busy 
earning a living, busy watching TV, busy 
bowling, busy going to a ballgame. Too busy 
to ask, to demand to know why our kids were 
fighting and dying. 

I remember the dead boy asking me: “If 
it’s a war for us—isn't it a war for everybody? 
If a guy is supposed to sacrifice his life for 
his country—shouldn’t the people at home 
make sacrifices too?” 

Thankfully, the Vietnam War is over, the 
boys are home. There were no parades at 
their homecoming, no bands played. And 
many of them are angered, disillusioned, 
jobless and lacking in benefits given other 
veterans. 

In hospitals across America, thousands 
upon thousands of veterans still suffer the 
wounds of war. For them—the blinded, the 
amputees, the minds damaged—the wars will 
never end. 
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Tomorrow is Veterans Day. 

Take time to remember ... and pray... 
for the American men who gave their lives 
for their country. And the men, blind and 
maimed, who sacrificed for us. 

And pray hard it will never happen again. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH HI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my privilege to insert in the REC- 
orp each month the Monthly Calendar 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The De- 
cember Calendar of Events follows: 

DECEMBER AT THE SMITHSONIAN 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1 

Sunday shorts—A series of short creative 
films, Music Bor with Laurel and Hardy; 
Pulse, by B.Y.M. Productions; Icarus Mont- 
golfer Wright, by Format Films; Karate, by 
Stephen Eichenlaub, 5 p.m. Carmichael Au- 
ditorium, History and Technology Building, 
$1.25.* 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 2 

Kwanza workshops: A week of activities 
connected with the Afro-American adapta- 
tion of the African harvest festival. Work- 
shops will include a slide presentation on an 
American version of the celebration; an ex- 
planation of the objects of Kwanza; sessions 
in which visitors will make mats, candles, 
masks or bowls. The Wednesday workshop 
will feature Virginia Merritt, a candle-making 
specialist. Activities take place Mon, through 
Fri., at the Anacostia Neighborhood Museum, 
2405 Martin Luther King Jr. Avenue, S.E. 
Free. For reservations call 381-6691. 

Lectures: A Color Test and Handwriting 
Analysis, by lye-Kwama Health and Kwaku 
Walker. Two lectures in a series sponsored by 
Nana Kwabena and the African Cultural and 
Religious Society. Remaining lectures sched- 
uled December 9, 16, 23 and 30. 7:30 p.m. 
Anacostia Neighborhood Museum, Free. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3 


Slide lecture: Is Design Necessary? by Lar- 
ry Erskine Thomas. Mr. Thomas will show 
examples of his work and that of other artists 
to illustrate the importance of design in any 
style of painting. He is a member of the 
museum staff and of the D.C. Art Associa- 
tion. Held in connection with the fifth an- 
nual D.C. Art Association exhibition current- 
ly on display. 1 p.m. Anacostia Neighborhood 
Museum. Recommended for high school stu- 
dents and above. Free. 

Films: The Art of Organic Forms and From 
Clay to Kiin. 1 p.m. Carmichael Auditorium, 
Museum of History and Technology. Free. 

Film: Antonia, directed by Judy Collins 
and Jill Codmilow, the story of an indomita- 
ble woman musician. 1:30 and 6:30 p.m, 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
Pree tickets may be picked up at the Hirsh- 
horn Information Desk. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4 


Free film theatre: The Unexplained—the 
frontiers of knowledge: ESP, continental 


*Indicates programs sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Resident Associate Program. 
Discounts are available for members. For 
attendance or other Information call 381- 


5157. Unless otherwise indicated, tickets 
should be purchased in advance, and will be 
sold at the door only if available. 
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drift, dolphin language, life in outer space, 
and cyborgs. 12:30 p.m. Carmichael Audi- 
torium. History and Technology Building. 
Free. 

Illustrated lecture: Historic Preservation 
in the Soviet Union, presented by American 
members of the Joint US/USSR Working 
Group on the Enhancement of the Urban 
Environment. The seven speakers are a law- 
yer, historian, professor of architecture, two 
preservation architects and two preservation 
administrators, Co-sponsored by the Renwick 
Gallery and the Latrobe Chapter, Society of 
Architectural Historians, 6 p.m, The Renwick 
Gallery. Free. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5 


Creative screen: Four color films shown in 
conjunction with the current exhibition 
Figure and Fantasy, Clay Man—a lump of 
clay spontaneously assumes the form of an 
elf-like man. Produced in Prague. Hobby— 
surrealistic animated film. Magic Machines— 
the work of California sculptor Robert Gil- 
bert who turns left-over junk into colorful 
kinetic sculpture, Christmas Cracker, by Nor- 
man McLaren. Complete showings at 11 a.m., 
12 noon and 1 pm. The Renwick Gallery. 
Free. 

Film: Circles IT, and other works in film by 
painter/sculptor Doris Chase. Semi-abstract 
films using a combination of dance with 
sculpture, 1:30 and 6:30 p.m. Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum and Sculpture Garden. Free—tickets 
may be obtained at the Hirshhorn Informa- 
tion Desk. 

Free film threatre: The Unexplained. Re- 
peat. See December 4 for details. 

Romantic versus classic art. Delacroix and 
Millet. Part of the new series of films by Lord 
Kenneth Clark surveying the life and work 
of late 18th and early 19th century painters 
and sculptors. 6:30 p.m. or 8:30 p.m. Baird 
Auditorium, Natural History Building, $2. 
Tickets sold at the door.* 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6 


Film: The Red Balloon—the story of a 
small boy and his magical balloon, 10 a.m. 
and 11 a.m. The Anacostia Neighborhood Mu- 
seum, 

Rehabilitation medicine films: Quick, 
What’s Your Blood Pressure?, distributed by 
the Washington Heart Association; Day of 
Judgment, Eli Lilly, 12:30 p.m. Carmichael 
Auditorium, History and Technology build- 
ing. Similar films are shown each Friday in 
connection with the current exhibition Tri- 
umph Over Disability. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7 


Children’s films: Short films by Susan Pitt- 
Kraning. 12:30 p.m. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden. Free—tickets at the Hirsh- 
horn Information Desk. 

High school portfolio day: Representatives 
of professional art schools and colleges and 
universities with strong art programs will 
furnish information pertinent to careers in 
art. All junior and senior high students may 
bring portfolios of their own art to be evalu- 
ated. Among the 50 schools represented are 
the Rhode Island School of Design, the Par- 
sons School of Design, the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and Pratt Institute. Registration with 
individual schools—i1 a.m. to 12:35 p.m. In- 
terviews and portfolio evaluations—1 to 5 
p.m. National Collection of Fine Arts. Free. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 8 

Country music. The Kitty Wells Family 
Show with Kitty Wells, Johnny Wright, 
Bobby Wright and the Tennessee Mountain 
Boys. Second in the Women in Country Music 
concerts sponsored by the Division of Per- 
forming Arts. 8 p.m. Baird Auditorium, Nat- 
ural History Building. $5.50, $4 students and 
senior citizens; $5 Resident Associates. For 
reservations, call 381-5395. 

Sunday shorts: Making of a Life, T.V. 
Show, Televisionland, by Charles Braver- 
man; The Rise and Fall of the Great Lakes, 
by the National Film Board of Canada; Pas 
de Deuz, by Norman McLaren. 5 p.m. Car- 
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michael Auditorium, History and Technology 
Building. $1.25* 

Dance: Laura Dean. 8:30 p.m. The Renwick 
Gallery. Presented by the Division of Per- 
forming Arts. For reservations call 381-5395. 
$4. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 9 

Seminar: Tell Jemmeh. Dr. Gus W, Van 
Beek conducts an all-day seminar surveying 
the recent development in Near Eastern 
archaeological methodology applied in the 
Smithsonian excavations at Tell Jemmeh, 
Israel. The day will be divided into the fol- 
lowing subject areas: Setting and site; Prin- 
ciples of stratigraphic excavation: Process- 
ing artifacts; and Interpretation of the evi- 
dence. 10:15 a.m. to 4 p.m, Carmichael Audi- 
torium, History and Technology Building. 
$20.* 

Santa Claus arrives in Anacostia with Mrs. 
Claus and the little Clauses. They will arrive 
at Martin Luther King Jr. Avenue and W 
Street, S.E. (Curtis Brothers parking lot) 
and lead a parade to the Anacostia Neighbor- 
hood Museum for a Christmas concert and 
candy canes. 10 a.m. 

Lecture: Dreams, by Anum Thomas. 7:30 
p.m. Anacostia Neighborhood Museum. See 
December 2 for series details. Free. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10 


Demonstration/workshop: Batick demon- 
stration by Loretta Ballard, member of the 
D.C. Art Association. Recommended for up- 
per elementary or junior high aged children. 
10 a.m, Anacostia Neighborhood Museum. 
For reservations call 381-6691. Free. 

Film: An independent voice: The commu- 
nity newspaper in America. 1 p.m. Carmichael 
Auditorium, History and Technology Build- 
ing. Free. 

Film: American Art of the 60’s—the devel- 
opment of American art in one of its most 
inventive and controversial periods. 1:30 and 
6:30 p.m. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden. Free. Tickets at the Hirshhorn In- 
formation desk. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11 


American Aviation Historical Society: 
Monthly meeting and program with ques- 
tion and answer period. 8 p.m. Arts and In- 
dustries Building (entrance through the 
Smithsonian “Castle” building). The public 
is invited. Free. 

Free film theatre: Robert Scott and the 
Search for the South Pole—Scott’s dairy nar- 
rates this film on the trials, courage and 
tragedy of his heroic race to the South Pole. 
12:30 p.m. Carmichael Auditorium, History 
and Technology Building. Free. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12 

Film: Andy Warhol—a film portrait of the 
artist by Lana Jokel. 1:30 and 6:30 p.m. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden. 
Free. Tickets at the Hirshhorn Information 
Desk. 

Free film theatre: Robert Scott and the 
Search for the South Pole, Repeat. See De- 
cember 11 for details. 

Romantic versus classic art: Rodin and 
Degas. Final films in the new series by Lord 
Kenneth Clark. 6:30 or 8:30 p.m, Baird Audi- 
torium, Natural History Building. $2. Tickets 
sold at the door. 

National Capital Shell Club: Shelling in 
the Red Sea. 8 p.m. Lecture Room, Natural 
History Building. The public is invited to 
attend. Free. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13 


Exhibition: Contemporary American Illus- 
trators of Children’s Books. One hundred 
fifty-five original paintings, drawings and 
prints by 32 artists who are distinguished by 
these illustrations that instruct, amuse, fas- 
cinate and inspire children too young to 
read. National Collection of Fine Arts, 
through February 2. 

Rehabilitation medicine films: My Friend 
Edi, distributed by Eli Lilly; The School 
that Love Built, distributed by Abilities, Inc., 
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12:30 p.m., Carmichael Auditorium, History 
and Technology Building. 

Contemporary art lecture: Yes, but... the 
Work of Philip Guston, by Dore Ashton, au- 
thor and art critic, 2 p.m. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, Free, 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14 


Children's film series: Animated films by 
Chuck Jones. 12:30 p.m. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, Free. Ticket at Hirsh- 
horn Information Desk. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 15 


Brass and brunch: 19th century holiday 
music played on brass instruments from the 
Smithsonian collections, by Robert Sheldon 
and other musicians from the Division of 
Musical Instruments. Concert: 11 a.m. 
Breakfast/Brunch: 10 a.m. or 12 noon, $7.* 

Concert: Alan Mandel, pianist, perform- 
ing selected contemporary works. 6 p.m. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculptor Garden, 
$5.50; $4 students and senior citizens; $5 
Resident Associates, Presented by the Divis- 
ion of Performing Arts, For reservations call 
381-5395. 

Sunday shorts: Very Nice, Very Nice, by 
Arthur Lipsett; Sgt. Swell, by David Brain; 
The Tempest, by Robert Brown and Frank 
Ogilvie; Glass, by Bert Haanstra; Fortuna, 
by Woody Garvey; The Shellfish Giant, by 
Reader’s Digest. 5 p.m. Carmichael Auditor- 
ium, History and Technology Building, 
$1.25.* 

Lecture: Man on High, by Dr. Peter Steele. 
Both the long-term adaptation of mouttain 
people and how short term visitors to high 
places cope with the problem of rapid ac- 
climatization will be covered in Dr. Steele’s 
talk on the physiological and medical prob- 
lems encountered when man attempts to 
live and work at extreme altitudes, Dr, Steele 
is an authority on high-altitude disease and 
a renowned mountaineer who accompanied 
the 1971 Internstional Expedition on its 
climb of Mt. Everest. Presented by the Po- 
tomac Appalachian Trail Club. 8 p.m. Baird 
Auditorium, Natural History Building. Free. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 16 


Demonstration/workshop: Gloria Freeman, 
member of the D.C. Art Association, demon- 
strates tissue collage. Participants will make 
a Christmas object. Sixth grade or above. 
10 a.m. Anacostia Neighborhood Museum. 
Call 381-6691 for reservations. Free. 

Audubon lectures: Born to Sing, by Charles 
Hartsborne, Field Associates, Cornell Univer- 
sity Laboratory of Ornithology and Professor 
of Philosophy. Dr. Hartshorne will discuss 
why, how, and to what extent birds sing 
and will illustrate his talk with recordings 
and slides. 5:30 and 8:30 p.m. Baird Audi- 
torium, Natural History Building, Co-spon- 
sored by the Audubon Naturalist Society, 
$3 . 


Lecture: Scents and Palmistry, by Kwasi 
Allen an1 Adwoa Allen. 7:30 p.m., Anacostia 
Neighborhood Museum. See December 2 for 
series details. Free. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17 

Illustrated museum talk: The Evolution of 
the Drug Store, by Michael R. Harris, Museum 
Technician, Medical Sciences Division, 1 p.m. 
Carmichael Auditorium, History and Tech- 
nology Building. Free. 

Films: A Man and His Dog Out for Air 
(1957), Horse over Teakettle (1962), Fist 
Fight (1964) and other films by Robert Breer, 
painter, sculptor and filmmaker, Mr. Breer 
will be present to introduce the program and 
to discuss his work, 1:30 and 6:30 p.m. Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden. Free. 
Ticket at Hirshhorn Information Desk. 

Christmas concert: The Concert Choir and 
the Vocal Camber Ensemble of the Friendly 
Senior High School of Oxon Hill, Md., will 
perform the Vaughan-Williams Fantasia on 
Christmas Carols, based on a medley of fa- 
miliar carols and A Vision of Peace by Jean 
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Berger. 12 noon, Great Hall, Smithsonian In- 
stituion ‘Castle’ Building. Following the 
concert, the group will carol in the Arts and 
Industries Building. See also December 18. 

Lecture: Economic and Nutritional Deter- 
minants of Size and Growth. Speaker: Stan- 
ley M. Garn, Center for Human Growth and 
Development, University of Michigan, 8:15 
p.m. Carmichael Auditorium, History and 
Technology Building. Sponsored by the An- 
thropological Society of Washington. Free. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18 

Demonstration/workshop: Georgette 
Powell, Member of the D.C, Art Association, 
demonstrates portrait sketching, Participants 
are furnished with materials. 10 a.m. Ana- 
costia Neighborhood Museum, For reserva- 
tions call 381-6691. Free. 

Lunchbox forum: Sailing Ships and Satel- 
lites, by Alexis Doster III, Assistant Curator, 
Astronautics, National Air and Space Muse- 
um, 12 noon, Lecture Room, Natural History 
Building. Free. 

Free film theatre: The Great Mojave Desert 
One of the last wild places. The Desert is 
shown as a showcase of adaptation vast, bru- 
tal, and threatened. 12:30 p.m. Carmichael 
Auditorium History and Technology Builld- 
ing. Free. 

Christmas program; Renaissance caroling 
complete with costumes, lutes, and recorders, 
performed by the Friendly Senior High 
School Concert Choir and Vocal Chamber 
Ensemble. 12 noon, Plag Hall, Museum of 
History and Technology, 1 p.m., Rotunda, 
Museum of Natural History. Free. 

Illustrated lecture: A Thousand Years of 
Japanese Music. Dr. William P. Malm, Orien- 
tal musicologist and professor at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, will explain traditional 
Japanese music. Illustrations will be both 
color slides and musical examples from court 
music, Noh and Kubuki. Co-sponsored by the 
Japan-America Society of Washington, D.C. 
and the Division of Performing Arts. 8 p.m. 
Baird Auditorium, Natural History Building. 
$2.50. Discounts available for students, senior 
citizens. Resident Associates and JAS mem- 
bers. For reservations call 381-5895. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19 


Creative screen: Clay Man; Hobby; Magic 
Machines; Christmas Cracker. Repeat pro- 
gram. See December 5 for details. 

Free film theatre: The Great Mojave Des- 
ert. Repeat, See December 18. 

Film: Gertrude Stein; When This You See, 
Remember Me; a portrait of the author’s 
Paris years, from 1905 through the 1930's, 
1:30 and 6:30 p.m. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden. Free, Tickets at the 
Hirshhorn Information Desk. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20 


Exhibition: Hya Bolotowsky; Bolotowsky’s 
powerful sense of design and his own distinc- 
tive style are shown in 33 paintings and 
sculptures that use only horizontal and ver- 
tical lines at right angles. National Collection 
of Fine Arts, through February 17, 1975. 

Rehabilitation medicine film: Wonder 
Engine of the Body, and 20th Century Epi- 
demic, distributed by the Washington Heart 
Association. 12:30 p.m. Carmichael Audi- 
torium, History and Technology Building. 
Free. 


RECKLESS IRRESPONSIBILITY AT 
THE UN 


HIN. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to. the attention of 
the House the excellent column “Reck- 
less Irresponsibility at the UN” by one of 
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my constituents, Henry Huglin of Santa 
Barbara, Calif. The author is a retired 
Air Force brigadier general and syndi- 
cated columnist and lecturer with 40 
years background of national security 
and international affairs”. 

The article follows: 

RECKLESS IRRESPONSIBILITY AT THE UN 

(By Henry Huglin) 

The United Nations General Assembly, led 
by the Arab and black African nations, seems 
embarked on a reckless spree of irrespon- 
sibility. 

With a clear majority of Third World 
votes—and supported by the Communist na- 
tions—the General Assembly in the past 
month has taken two bad actions. 

It accorded its rostrum to Yasir Arafat, 
Palestine Liberation Organization leader wha 
represents no government, And it suspended 
(and tried to expel) South Africa. 

These actions are contrary to the UN 
Charter and to UN precedents. 

They clearly reflect a surrender to the pas- 
sions of the moment, and they set a mischief- 
making precedent for the future. 

Hence, they hurt the UN and put its fu- 
ture effectiveness in jeopardy. 

The bias and inconsistency of these actions 
are glaring and outrageous. 

Will now the General Assembly welcome 
other exiled or dissident groups? 

What of the Lithuanians, Esthonians, and 
Latvians who have been trying to get the 
world to listen to their cause since 1940, when 
Soviet Russia forcefully annexed them? Or 
the Hungarians who were brutally repressed 
by Russian tanks in 1956? Or the Czechs who 
were likewise put down by Russian show of 
force in 1968? Or the Tibetans who were re- 
pressed by the Chinese in 1959? Or the anti- 
Castro Cubans? 

No, of course these won't be welcomed! 
These causes are not the ones popular with 
the Third World and their Communist 
courters, Russia and China, 

The suspension of South Africa, for her 
violation of the UN Charter and Declaration 
of Human Rights, was likewise h tical. 

What about Soviet Russia’s notorious rec- 
ord of denial of rights and suppression of 
peoples within her borders—and her impos- 
ing dictatorial regimes on her satellites in 
Eastern Europe? What of Nigeria’s suppres- 
sion of the Biafrans? And of Uganda’s reign 
of terror which goes on and on. What of 
other black African nations which have re- 
pressed or expelled their native born of 
Asian descent? 

If nations are going to be denied a voice in 
the UN a common standard needs to be ap- 
plied to all. But this would, of course, result 
in many more nations being so denied—and 
the universality and principal worth of the 
UN wholly destroyed. 

Yet, is injustice only to be recognized in 
the UN when it is Jew against Arab or white 
against black—but not when it is Arab 
against Jew, or black against brown, or black 
against black, or Asian against Asian, or 
white against white? 

Well, it is obvious that none of the Com- 
munist, black African, or Asian nations will 
be suspended or expelled for their violations 
of human rights. 

By the warped illogic of the Third World 
intellectual elites (who seem far more inter- 
ested in other peoples’ problems than their 
own) “Just” causes are apparently only those 
which fit their narrow perspectives and self- 
ish interests. 

Is injustice only to be dealt with now in 
the UN if it can be given a racial, religious, 
or ideological twist by the UN majority? 

If this situation is not righted, the UN 
will. be gravely damaged, perhaps ruined. 

The UN cannot function effectively in the 
long term without consistency, even-handed- 
ness, and staying within the scope set forth 
in the UN Charter. 

The UN was prudently based on the prin- 
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ciples of providing a forum only for govern- 
ments and on not getting involved with in- 
ternal affairs of nations—in the valid belief 
that the UN had more than enough to do to 
try to cope with problems between nations. 

Limitations on the UN’s scope were estab- 
lished on the sound basis that to try to deal 
with internal and exiles’ and dissidents’ is- 
sues would open a Pandora’s Box of complex 
problems the UN couldn't possibly cope with 
properly. 

In the past this Pandora’s Box has been 
cracked, but now it is being opened wide. 

What can we Americans do about this sit- 
uation? Well, we need to keep our cool and 
support our government in opposing and try- 
ing to reverse such actions. 

We ought to do our best to prevent this 
“tyranny of the weak”—as John Foster Dul- 
les, when he was Secretary of State, charac- 
terized such actions—from becoming a 
“tyranny of the majority” in the UN. 

In many ways the UN is extremely valu- 
able, even indispensable, in this growingly 
interdependent world—even though it is not 
able to perform very effectively its principal 
purpose “to maintain international peace 
and security.” 

We need to salvage what we can of the UN, 
despite the current reckless irresponsibility 
of the Third World majority. 


ROCKEFELLER AND INTERNATION- 
AL FEDERALISM 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as 
Congress considers the nomination of 
Nelson Rockefeller for Vice President of 
the United States, I think it would be 
useful to recall Rockefeller’s views on in- 
ternational federalism. In particular, I 
would like to discuss “The Future of Fed- 
eralism,” a book based on a series of lec- 
tures delivered by Rockefeller in 1962. 

In this book Rockefeller argues that 
the nation-state has become obsolete: 

No nation today can defend its freedom, 
or fulfill the needs and aspirations of its own 
people, from within its own borders or 
through its own resources alone ... And so 
the nation-state, standing alone, threatens, 
in many ways, to seem as anachronistic as 
the Greek city-state eventually became in 
ancient times, 


Since the problems are “simply out- 
running the political mechanisms for 
handling them,” Rockefeller contends 
that the United States must build a new 
framework. The framework he suggests is 
federalism between the free world na- 
tions. Rockefeller states: 

The federal idea, which our Founding 
Fathers applied in their historic act of polit- 
ical creation in the eighteenth century, can 
be applied in this twentieth century in the 
larger context of the world of free nations— 
if we will but match our forefathers in cour- 
age and vision. 


I find it somewhat ironic that—as our 
country is preparing for its 200th birth- 
day celebration—a man would be nomi- 
nated as Vice President who believes the 
nation-state is an anachronism and who 
espouses the principles of international 
federalism. 

I am sure that the vast majority of 
Americans do not.want the United States 
integrated into a multinational federa- 
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tion. Americans cherish their independ- 
ence. They want to maintain their exist- 
ence as a separate and independent na- 
tion, not surrender part of their sover- 
eignty to a union of nations. 

And we should not be fooled on this 
point. There simply cannot be a federal 
union without some reduction in Amert- 
ean sovereignty. Webster's dictionary 
specifically defines federal as “formed by 
a compact between political units that 
surrender their individual sovereignty to 
a central authority but retain limited 
residuary powers of government.” 

Rockefeller’s proposal would mean a 
loss of American sovereignty. It would 
mean a supernational government—a 
government over and above that of the 
U.S. Government. If would mean our 
nation would be subservient to the 
wishes of other nations. 

I strongly believe in the absolute 
sovereignty of the American people and 
their unqualified right to control their 
own destinies. The international federal- 
ism advocated by Rockefeller runs coun- 
ter to these basic principles. It also runs 
counter to the desires of the American 
people. I urge Congress to eonsider this 
when it takes up the nomination of 
Rockefeller as Vice President of the 
United States. 


PHONY PRICING POLICIES PREVAIL 
HON. FRANK E. DENHOLM 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional retail chain stores recently an- 
nounced a self-imposed “price freeze” on 
some food items but not all food items 
and not all prices. I am left in doubt as 
to the merit of such a “price freeze” be- 
eause it appears to follow gyrations of 
price increases on stock “inventories” 
without just cause or reason. 

And so, I ask—are the people to pre- 
sume prices are frozen at higher levels 
than supply and demand should reflect— 
are some food items not subject to the 
self-imposed “price freeze” that an op- 
portunity is reserved to increase the price 
levels of those items exempted by the 
national food chain stores to satisfy the 
same management that purports to con- 
trol prices in the public interest. 

The fact is that an announced “price 
freeze” by the A&P national food chain, 
by Kroger and Safeway is clear evi- 
dence of the capacity to “fix” prices on 
certain food items. That is an intoler- 
able and unacceptable fact that defies a 
price level to comsumers or producers 
based upon supply and demand in the 
free competitive market. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that I am 
wrong and that at last the “rip off” and 
pirating of prices has been replaced by 
corporate citizen responsibility in the 
national interest. Consumers can scarce- 
ly pay more and producers cannot con- 


tinue to provide the essential supply of 
food and fiber for less. 


It is my judgment that when “price 
freeze” policies are announced by self- 
serving interests that “price fixing” is 
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a reality that should have the immediate 
attention of all. It should be a call to 
arms of the antitrust personnel of the 
U.S. Department of Justice and the Fed- 
eral Frade Commission to assure “fair 
trade” policies in the public interest. 

The wholesale-retail sector of the food 
industry is clearly responsible for con- 
sumer price levels at the retail markets 
when prices received by producers con- 
tinue the decline of past months far be- 
low the cost of production. 

Mr. Speaker, I suspect the announced 
policies of self-serving “price freeze” 
limitations are really but a phony system 
of advertising in an attempt to pacify the 
public and to divert appropriate inquiry 
accordingly. 


THE COAL STRIKE: ARE THE 
COMMUNISTS INVOLVED? 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, al- 
most exactly a year after a coal strike 
led by the Communist-dominated Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers crippled 
England and toppled a conservative gov- 
ernment, a massive coal strike led by 
the United Mine Workers of America is 
taking its toll in this country. The eco- 
nomic repercussions of a strike in one 
of the basic industries such as coal min- 
ing can be enormous, and the Commu- 
nists should be expected to take every 
advantage of that fact. 

With these things in mind, I came 
upon an article by Alan Stang in the 
December American Opinion, an article 
which ought to cause every American te 
investigate the matter of the American 
coal strike further. The article raises 
questions that must be answered, espe- 
cially since it now appears that England 
is well on its way down the socialist 
drain, pushed by the Communist-led 
coal strike. Perhaps everyone is not 
aware that Donald Stillman, UMWA di- 
rector of publications, visited England 
during the English coal strike, appar- 
ently to gain pointers on how power can 
be manipulated to optimum effective- 
ness. Perhaps not everyone is aware that 
the UMWA sent a “message of solid- 
arity” signed by its President Arnold 
Miller, to the English coal strikers dur- 
ing the strike. Perhaps it is not general 
knowledge that Joe Gormley, head of 
the Communist-dominated National 
Union of Mineworkers, visited Harlan 
County, Ky., in April 1974 apparently for 
the purpose of giving tips to the UMWA. 
Perhaps it is not widely known that the 
UMWA sent the Communist-dominated 
National Union of Mineworkers a cheque 
for $5,000 during the English coal strike. 

If any one of these facts which Mr. 
Stang has documented in his article is 
correct, then many more questions are 
raised, questions that deserve an answer. 
What is the relationship between the 
Arnold Miller faction of the UMWA and 
the National Union of Mineworkers? 
How many Communists and fellow trav- 
elers are involved in the coal strike? Is 
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the purpose of the UMWA strike to 
cripple America, just as the purpose of 
the English coal strike was to push 
England to the brink of collapse? All of 
these questions—and many more—ought 
to be answered. Mr. Stang’s allegations 
ought to be investigated thoroughly by 
a competent body that is not predisposed 
to gloss over any sordid activities of the 
labor unions. If we are not to follow 
England to disaster, not only must we 
reduce the size of the Federal Govern- 
ment, we must also curtail the violent 
and subversive activities of those who 
would delight in transforming this Na- 
tion into a socialist menagerie. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert a portion of Mr. 
Stang’s article “King Coal” in the REC- 
orp at this point so that my colleagues 
may understand the necessity of investi- 
gating the charges he makes: 

The United Mine Workers of America was 
organized in 1890, and has been violence- 
ridden ever since. In 1969, union official 
Joseph “Jock” Yablonski ran for the 
UMWA presidency against incumbent W. A. 
“Tony” Boyle. According to the March 1973 
issue of Workers Vanguard, a Trotskyite 
Communist organ: “... He was persuaded 
to run for Office by Ralph Nader, who had 
jumped on the mine-safety bandwagon. It 
took two months of secret meetings with 
Nader before Yablonski was willing to an- 
nounce his candidacy... .’’ 

You will remember that Nader was a 
speaker at the Communist Citizens Energy 
Conference. Indeed, the daliy Australian of 
July 8, 1972, published in Sydney, reports 
that in a speech there Nader said that “what 
is needed is Socialism or Communism of one 
sort or another.” Ralph Nader later denied 
he said that, of course, preferring to be 
thought merely a “Liberal.” 

Despite Nader’s help, Yablonski lost the 
election, and three weeks later he was mur- 
dered, along with his wife and daughter. 
Since then, various union officials, including 
Boyle himself, have been convicted of the 
crimes. But Boyle’s criminality was soon to 
be replaced by something even worse. The 
Yabionski faction was known as Miners For 
Democracy, a cofounder of which was Joseph 
L. Rauh Jr., who also happens to have been 
& founder of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. You will remember that the A.D.A. is 
pro-Communist, and was a sponsor of the 
Citizens Energy Conference. 

In the summer of 1970, at a meeting in 
Chicago called the National Rank and File 
Action Conference, the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., led the formation of an outfit known 
as the National Coordinating Committee for 
Trade Union Action and Democracy, or 
T.U.A.D. for short. Almost from the begin- 
ning the Conspiracy has tried to manipulate 
workers, and T.U.A.D. is the newest Com- 
munist organization designed for the pur- 
pose. In testimony before the House Internal 
Security Committee on November 28, 1973, 
minority chief investigator Herbert Romer- 
stein characterized T.U.A.D, as “the coordi- 
nating body for the Communist penetration 
of the trade union movement.” And in his 
report to the December, 1973, meeting of the 
National Council of the Communist Party, 
general secretary Gus Hall praised T.U.A.D. 
as follows: “In this situation T.U.A.D. is 
making a mark for itself. It has given a lead 
in many areas of struggle. It is a unified front 
formation. Its lead on issues has been picked 
up by important sections of the trade union 
movement. ... T.U.A.D. does and can serve 
as a center that gives direction and takes 
initiatives with an eye to promoting and cre- 
ating movements and actions.” 

In short, T.U.A.D. is a top-level Commu- 
nist operation. So tt will no doubt come as a 
shock te many of you patriotic miners to 
learn that both Mike Trbovich, then chair- 
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man of Miners for Democracy, and Kenneth 
Yablonski, a son of Joseph Yablonski and an 
M.FD, attorney, were speakers at T.U.A.D.’s 
founding conference. Indeed, Kenneth Ya- 
blonski told the Communists: “We hope that 
this conference will be a new beginning in 
the labor movement, That's why we are here, 
we believe in it—we offer you whatever we 
can do to help you because we are a part of 
the rank-and-file.” 

In other words, Miners For Democracy 
stood ready to do whatever it could to help 
the Communists. And ever since it has worked 
both ways. For instance, in May 1971 James 
West, a member of the national committee 
of the Communist Party, wrote as follows in 
Political Affairs, the Party's monthly theo- 
retical journal: “The Miners for Democracy 
. .» has scored a tremendous victory in the 
election of officers in District 5 of the 
U.M.W.A. ... The victory is due to the 
courage, persistence and determination of the 
MFD, It is also due to a correct policy and 
a resourceful Struggle jor that policy by the 
Coal Commission of the Party, led by Com- 
rade Anton Krehmarek. . . . It did all in its 
power to bring the fullest possible support 
to the rank-and-file slate. 

It took the initiative in mobilizing over 
200 students and faculty members in a num- 
ber of colleges to help the rank-and-file 
slate. . . . According to the leaders of MFD, 
it was this activity by the students which 
was a prime reason for the victory.” (Em- 
phasis ours.) 

In December, 1972, an M.F.D. slate won an 
election for control of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. Arnold Miller became presi- 
dent. Mike Trbovich became vice president. 
You will remember that Trbovich had been a 
speaker at the meeting at which the Com- 
munist Party founded T.U.A.D. In the sum- 
mer of 1973, as we have seen, U.M.W.A. struck 
the Brookside operation of Eastover Mining, 
a subsidiary of Duke Power. On August 27, 


1973, U.M.W.A, president Arnold Miller made 
a speech at the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions. You will remember 
that the Center is a revolutionary “think 
tank” which is trying to destroy our Consti- 


tution, and that Arthur Waskow, of the 
Marxist Institute for Policy Studies, went 
there to organize the Marxist National Con- 
ference for New Politics. At the Center, 
Arnold Miller said, “I think we may see a 
day again, not too far off, when people think 
of coal miners as ‘the shock troops of Amer- 
ican labor.’ I look ahead, and I see that cay 
coming.” 

In December, 1973, the U.M.W.A. met in 
convention at Pittsburgh, Among the “hon- 
ored guests” was Patrick Toohey, who in the 
1920s was expelled by union president John L, 
Lewis for Communist activities. Indeed, “hon- 
ored guest” Toohey has been a member of 
the national committee of the Communist 
Party. Also present was violent revolutionary 
Cesar Chavez, of the Communist-backed 
grape “boycott”; Cleveland Robinson of the 
Distributive Workers, which was expelled 
from the C.I.0. for Communist domination; 
and, Communist James Matles of the Com- 
munist-controlled United Electrical Workers. 
At the convention, the U.M.W.A. officers is- 
sued a massive report to the delegates, called 
The Year Of The Rank and File, in which 
Arnold Miller said this: “. . . Harlan County 
is a tough nut to crack, especially since we 
are making every effort to break completely 
with the violent traditions of the past .. .” 
So at least we should give Miller credit for 
a sense of humor. 

You will remember that in February, 1974, 
the revolutionaries ran the Citizens Energy 
Conference in Washington, at which LP.S. 
called for total government takeover. Among 
the sponsors of that conference was the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

In March, 1974, the Citizens Public In- 
quiry Into The Brookside Strike held hear- 
ings at the Evarts Multipurpose Center. The 
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panel was established at Miller's request, and 
was financed with a grant of five thousand 
dollars from the Fied Foundation, which as 
we have seen also finances I.P.S. The panel 
included former Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz, whose brother was long a Communist 
Party official in Illinois; Raymond Wheeler, 
president of the Southern Regional Council, 
identified as a Communist Front in the 
sworn testimony of former top Communist 
Manning Johnson; and, Monsignor Geno 
Baroni, who runs the Center for Urban Eth- 
nic Affairs. Your reporter knows nothing 
about Monsignor Baroni, except that he was 
one of fifteen organizers of the Citizens En- 
ergy Conference—which is all we need to 
know. Needless to say, they nodded sympa- 
thetically as one witness after another told 
of “oppression.” John Ed Pearce reports as 
follows in the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
March 17, 1974: “. . . The audience, half of 
whom comprised college students from North 
Caroina, Michigan, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, applauded. 

“Many of them had come into Harlan the 
night before on special buses, clad in the 
inevitable jeans and shirts, carrying parkas 
and sleeping bags. Throughout the hearings, 
they murmured sympathetically at the testi- 
mony of striking miners or their wives, ap- 
plauded enthusiastically each attack on the 
coal operators or police ....” 

Funny how a special bus just turns up 
when you need one. You will also remember 
the Miners For Democracy victory in District 
Five several years before, in which the Coal 
Commission of the Communist Party mobil- 
ized “over 200 students and faculty members 
in a number of colleges to help the rank-and- 
file slate.” 

And April, 1974, saw still another “honored 
guest” in Evarts. Joe Gormley, president of 
the Communist-dominated National Union 
of Mineworkers in Great Britain, told the 
Brookside strikers that he had come to the 
United States to “let the men know they are 
not on their own.” According to the Harlan 
Daily Enterprise of April 24, 1974, he said: “I 
feel coal should be nationalized, The country 
as a whole should own the resources of en- 
ergy within its boundary rather than one 
person or a group of persons pulling the coal 
out of the ground, getting everything for 
themselves and leaving nothing. Nobody in 
Great Britain would think of denationaliza- 
tion and the union would fight like hell to 
keep it from happening.” 

Gormley was fresh from the national coal 
strike in Britain, in which the Communists 
toppled the Conservative Government. and 
virtually shut down the country. It is inter- 
esting to note that Comrade Gormley was re- 
turning an earlier visit by Don Stillman, 
U.M.W.A, director of publications, who spent 
eleven days with striking British miners. 
And, during the British strike, U.M.W.A. sent 
a “message of solidarity,” signed by Miller, 
“to their brothers in the NUM,” along with 
five thousand dollars, which is apparently 
Miller’s way of putting his members’ money 
where his mouth is. 

The U.M.W.A. also recently worked with 
the violent Revolutionary Union to strike and 
boycott the Southern Company, which has 
been importing coal mined in South Africa. 
You will remember that R.U. is a Maoist ter- 
Tor gang specializing in bombing and assas- 
sination. 

And on September 30, 1974, the U.M.W.A. 
issued a booklet called Coal Miners And The 
Economy: A UMWA Research Report in 
which are made some interesting proposals: 
“What the American economy needs is plan- 
ning. Basic to that planning is the need for 
active public involvement in economic policy 
development through the application of a 
balanced set of government policies aimed 
at each sector of the economy. 

“... Coal miners support full employment, 
the stabilization of prices and profits, more 
equitable distribution of the nation's output, 
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subsidization of housing, and the expansion 
of public services which will benefit large 
segments of the population. 

“ .|..A strong political program is neces- 
sary to push for adoption of the policy meas- 
ures which miners and other workers sup- 
port, as well as for the adoption of the whole 
idea of national economic planning....” 

To achieve those goals, U.M.W.A. suggests 
this, for instance: “Redistribute the total 
product of the nation. As part of any long- 
range effort to provide reduced inflation and 
economic stability, a tax on consumer spend- 
ing may be a necessary step. Such a tax 
would be designed to penalize those whose 
disposable income exceeds certain levels. As 
an individual spent more and more money 
beyond a base level, the tax which he had to 
pay on such purchases would grow.” 

And all of this, of course, is simply a cute 
way of stating the Communist program. 
Total planning—by the government—is just 
another way of defining Communism. Indeed, 
the mass of evidence you have just read is 
good reason to believe not only that the 
U.M.W.A, leadership is cooperating com- 
pletely with the Communists for some sup- 
posed advantage—but that, as in England, 
the union may well be controlled by avatars 
of the Communist apparatus. 


WHERE WE ARE HEADED 


As I write, the strong possibility exists that 
when its contract with the Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association expires on Novem- 
ber 12, 1974, U.M.W.A, will strike. Whether 
that will happen, your reporter of course 
doesn’t know, but in preparation the union 
recently shut down the mines for five days, 
ostensibly as a “memorial” to the miners 
killed or injured in the pits. The Daily World, 
official Communist Party newspaper, ex- 
plained it this way on August 20, 1974: “It 
will unify rank-and-file support and place 
the union in a better bargaining position 
since the shutdown will shrink the stockpile 
the operators have admittedly been trying to 
build to force a cheap settlement on the 
miners.” In other words, the union was trying 
to intensify the effect such a strike would 
have. 

Most Americans are unaware of the role 
coal plays in their daily lives. Arnold Miller 
explained it this way at the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions: “, .. If we 
stopped digging coal in January, the country 
would shut down in February, when the 
stockpiles ran out, It’s that simple.” 

And that is no exaggeration. The U.M.W.A. 
could pull out 125,000 men, who deliver most 
of the nation’s coal. Without it, the utilities 
would grind to a halt. Electricity would stop. 
The lights would go out. Elevators, gasoline 
pumps, and hospitals would cease to func- 
tion. Food deliveries would be curtailed. 
Water supply and sewage disposal would be 
cut off. The situation would make last year’s 
phony oil shortage seem like the good, old 
days. In short, the union bosses are now 
angling to do the same thing to the United 
States that their Communist allies recently 
did to the people of Great Britain. This time 
<.. Or next time! 

And this is not just a battle to get bene- 
fits for miners. The real purpose of all this 
conspiring, once again, is to get in position 
to provoke a disaster to use as an excuse for 
the revolutionaries at the top to seize total 
control of America. The conspirators are 
really trying to shut America down for good. 
For instance, the Ford Foundation recently 
released a report on “the energy crisis,” en- 
titled A Time To Choose, in which we are 
told that Americans must resign themselves 
to shortages, rationing, and a declining 
standard of living. We are told we must ac- 
cept “zero energy growth.” 

So the real question the members of 
U.M.W.A. need to ask themselves is this: If 
you permit yourselves to be used as pawns by 
your leaders in this Communist game, in the 
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belief that you wilt get some benefits; and if 
they succeed in shutting the country down, 
now or in some future strike—where will you 
really end up? Your lights will go out like 
everyone else’s. If your leaders succeed in 
giving their conspiratorial bosses the dicta- 
torship they want, you will be its victims 
along with everybody else. As in Nazi Ger- 
many and Communist Russia, there would 
come a time when you would no longer be 
permitted to strike. There would come a time 
when you would have no right to quit. 

In a letter to S.C. Van Curon, editor of the 
Prankfort (Kentucky) State Journal, Carlyle 
Owens wrote as follows on July 27, 1974: “... 
The giant labor unions may control the press; 
I have seen very few articles of late uphold- 
ing the right of free enterprise and the right 
to work of the individual. The individual 
person who labors with his hands does not 
have any rights when the large labor unions 
want to picket his place of employment, He 
is denied his right to work and because he is 
an individualist he will not apply for public 
assistance or welfare, but try to get employ- 
ment elsewhere where there is no labor strife 
at the present; but he knows in his mind 
that sooner or later the big unions will start 
on that place too.” 

And Bazel Collins sums it up like this: “If 
they feed you, they got a rope around your 
neck,” 

That one line tells it all. Bazel Collins and 
Carlyle Owens are what America is all about. 
And they are not alone. Other miners like 
them have recently been demonstrating 
against pro-Communist textbooks in West 
Virginia. The trouble is that not enough of 
them have been given the full story of how 
they are being conned. 

Bazel Collins and Carlyle Owens need your 
help. 


WALTER JINOTTI, VERSATILE 
INVENTOR 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most versatile inventors in the Nation is 
my constituent, Walter Jinotti, of New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Mr. Jinotti, a technologist at Middle- 
sex General Hospital, in New Brunswick, 
is not only the inventor of a unique blood 
pump called the TYCOS constant in- 
fusor, but also created the “hay fever- 
ometer,” a machine which measures the 
amount of pollen in the air—a notable 
improvement over the older system. In 
the past hay fever season, this was 
proven. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the talents, 
achievements and promise of Walter 
Jinotti. Instead of going into extensive 
detail about his inventive accomplish- 
ments, I hereby insert with pride: 

Two letters written by doctors who 
helped save a man’s life because of the 
TYCOS blood pump. The letters were 
sent to Mr. Foster Aldridge, of the Taylor 
Instrument Consumer Products Division, 
Sybron Corp., Arden, N.C., by Dr. Ernesto 
Carampatan, and Dr. Omer Turnacioglu, 
both of Middlesex General Hospital. 

An article written by Sue Epstein, of 
the Star Ledger, of Newark, N.J., on Mr. 
Jinotti’s “hay feverometer.” 

On the marvelous TYCOS constant 
infusor, Dr. Carampatan wrote Mr. 
Aldridge: 
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I thought you would be interested in the 
most recent, successful use of the blood 
pump: 

On the morning of October 19, I was called 
to see a 42 year old male who suffered a 
stab wound in the left chest, directly over 
the heart and was in shock. The blood pres- 
sure was never stabilized, despite I.V. fluids 
and blood, 

The patient was rushed to the operating 
room for open heart surgery and with the 
sid of TYCOS constant infusor, we were able 
to stabilize the patient and maintain the 
blood pressure with full control. Surgery 
was a success and I feel that the TYCOS 
constant infusor is great, 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNESTO CARAMPATAN, M.D. 


Also praising the effectiveness of the 
TYCOS invention was Dr. Turnacioglu. 
In his letter, he wrote: 

On Saturday, October 19, at 2 A.M., I start- 
ed administering anesthesia and taking con- 
trol of the patient in question who suffered 
a stab wound penetrating the right ventricu- 
lar of the heart. We had two TYCO’s Blood 
pumps running and controlling the patient's 
blood pressure and a third pump connected 
standing by. Although it was a critical case, 
everything went smooth and because of the 
pumps constant pressure flow gave me more 
time to attend to the patient with anesthesia. 

The operation was a complete success and 
I would like to add my feeling that this 
TYCOS blood pump is far superior than the 
old system and I use it at all times when 
blood is necessary. The TYCOS pump func- 
tioned perfectly as always. 

Iam writing you this because of my deep 
appreciation for this instrument. 

Sincerely, 
OMER TURNACIOGLU, M.D. 


Ms. Epstein's article lauded the bene- 
fits that will help millions of Americans 
who suffer from hay fever—thanks to 
Mr. Jinotti’s fine invention. 


INVENTOR Apmrirs PERSONAL STAKE IN 
“Hay FEvEROMETER” 


(By Sue Epstein) 


Hay fever sufferers don’t need anyone to 
tell them. But for those who don’t know, 
this is the peak of the hay fever season, ac- 
cording to the man who makes it his busi- 
ness to know. 

Walter Jinotti, a Middlesex General Hos- 
pital technician, is the man who invented 
the machine now used by the New Bruns- 
wick hospital to measure the amount of pol- 
len in the air. Jinotti has a slightly selfish 
interest in the count because he suffers from 
hay fever. 

He noted yesterday that this is the time of 
year that many plants—especially ragweed— 
pollinate, the method by which plants repro- 
duce through transferring of pollen, 

Jinotti said this peak pollen period, cou- 
pled with the hot and humid weather in 
New Jersey makes the pollen situation “a 
réal problem.” 

The technician uses a “Roto Slide” to 
measure grains of pollen per cubic meter of 
air, and relays his findings, which he records 
four times a day, to various television and 
radio networks, as well as some newspapers, 

“Middlesex County is so important because 
we lie in the path of the traveling polien, 
between Philadelphia and New York,” ex- 
plained Jinotti. “It reaches us first,” 

Jinotti said pollen travels as fast as 60 
miles in an hour and as high as 6,000 feet, 
especially when the wind velocity is high. 

So far this season has been mild and the 
pollen and mold counts for our area have 
been the same as for Philadelphia and New 
York,” said Jinotti, “Hospitals up to Massa- 
chusetts have been using the Roto Slide and 
getting much more accurate results, which 
have been coinciding with ours.” 
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The Roto Slide creates its own wind, unlike’ 
the old method of waiting until the wind 
rose before counting, said its inventor. It 
traps the spores on a glass slide from which 
the technician counts both the molds and 
pollen. 

“Most people don’t realize that molds and 
pollen are two different irritants,” explained 
Jinotti. “The pollen count can be low, but 
people will still feel the mold count if it’s 
high. That’s why we give both results.” 

Jinotti said the Middlesex County area can 
expect heavy concentrations of pollen this 
week, and by mid-next week it should begin 
to decline. 

He warned that a big blast of pollen is 
imminent due to the humidity and that all 
hay fever sufferers should stay inside as much 
as possible. 

“At least now we can tell them the same 
day what the count is so they can take pre- 
cautions,” said Jinotti. “With the old system, 
all of the readings were a day late and if the 
weather conditions were not fust so, the 
accuracy was terrible.” 

Jinott! even has his own weather station 
rigged up in his office to measure the wind 
velocity and other atmospheric conditions, 
making his readings more accurate. 

The technician added that so far, since his 
system was instituted, the count has coin- 
cided with the Increasing complaints of hay 
fever sufferers. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure there will be 
other inventions in the future by Walter 
Jinotti, who recently built a full-sized 
operational model of a spectacular 1927 
racing car. I am deeply honored that he 
lives and works in the district I represent 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. 


CONGRESSMAN PICKLE ADDRESSES 
ENERGY-TRANSPORTATION CON- 
FERENCE 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had the pleasure of attending the Uni- 
versity of Texas-Texas A. & M. University 
Conference on Long-Range Duplications 
of Scarce, Expensive Energy on Trans- 
portation at Austin, Tex. The Honorable 
J. J. PICKLE addressed one meeting at 
that conference and his words to that 
meeting are worthy of note. 

Our distinguished colleague points 
out— 

Anyone who expects to control inflation- 
energy problems by cutting the Federal 
budget—and doing nothing about transpor- 
tation-—is fooling himself. 


I hope that you, my fellow Members of 
Congress and the general public, will 
carefully consider Congressman PICKLE’S 
remarks. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN PICKLE 


Conferences of experts generally oscillate 
between two extremes—between marvelous 
images of what could be and depressing 
scenes of what will be if changes are not 
made soon, Often the pessimistic view holds 
sway. A serious study usually reveals complex, 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles between 
the problems preceived today and the solu- 
tions for tomorrow. I believe your conference 
is turned to the positive approach. 
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Yet nothing could be understandable than 
a touch of pessimism whenever anyone takes 
a serious look at our own national transpor- 
tation system. It is, frankly, a mess. I cannot 
in truth even call it a national transportation 
system. And the hand-in-glove inflation and 
energy situations have only made an old 
wreck look more rusty. 

Few objectives are more important than 
tackling our transportation ilis. Transporta- 
tion is one of the more pervasive and influen- 
tial sectors of our economy and of our daily 
lives. Transportation accounts for about one- 
fifth of our GNP; it bring in about 17 per- 
cent of our taxes; it represents nearly 10 per- 
cent of our privately owned tangible assets; 
it employs over 13 percent of our civilian 
workforce; it consumes 75 percent of our rub- 
ber, 56 percent of our petroleum, 30 percent 
of our steel. 

All of this is by way of saying anyone who 
expects to control inflation-energy problems 
by cutting the federal budget—and doing 
nothing about transportation—is fooling 
himself. Anyone who expects to control in- 
flation-energy problems through taxes and 
volunteer programs—without radical surgery 
on our uses and abuses of transportation— 
is just nibbling at the bullet. Anyone who 
hopes to use the Mexican—or some future— 
oll find as a crutch to continue the status quo 
is putting his head and his shoulders in the 
sand. And anyone who thinks the changes 
needed will be easy simply because they are 
technologically feasible simply hasn't looked 
at the problem. 

Transportation is one of those areas where 
the first difficuty is not agreeing on a solu- 
tion but deciding which problem to tackle 
first. 

If colossal volume were all that mattered, 
the United States transportation network 
would be home free. Unfortunately—espe- 
cially where energy is concerned—the volume 
only adds to the problem. Few domestic prob- 
lems of our time have been worried over 
more—yet seen less real progress—than the 
Transportation Problem, Maybe it is symp- 
tomatic of the depth of the issue that these 
two great Thanksgiving rivals represented 
here tonight would lay aside their traditional 
emnity to see if perhaps two collective heads 
can be better than one. I think it can be. 

It is also encouraging. 

If we look only at the technological facts 
of the problem, complicated by the political 
mess we have inflicted on our transportation 
system, and hampered by the natural re- 
sistance toward change, then the future is 
indeed bleak. But history is full of magnifi- 
cent detours and sudden departures from 
predicted destinations. Arnold Toymbee 
makes the point that the greatest of all his- 
torical forces are put into motion when the 
people decide to pit themselves against seri- 
ous challenge. The greatest changes of this 
century were not predicted: No one could 
have predicted Adolph Hitler—or the incred- 
ible spirit of the British people holding out 
against him when all of Europe had fallen. 
No one could have predicted the effect of 
Franklin Roosevelt rekindling self-confidence 
in ourselves and thereby snuffing out the 
smoldering fires of social and political revolu- 
tion threatening to destroy our own democ- 
racy in the economic chaos of the early 
thirties. Nor could anyone foresee the impact 
of Thomas Edison, Henry Ford, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Sir Alexander Fleming, Pierre 
and Marie Currie, Jonas Salk. 

This conference is encouraging because it 
and the transportation programs which 
brought you here are—just possibly—a kin- 
dling of the kind of spirit which will at long 
last get some results in the reordering of our 
transportation. 

The topic of this conference implies one 
major assumption—that energy supplies for 
transportation will be increasingly scarce and 
expensive. An unpredictable happening could 
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alter much of what we say here—a wide- 
spread development of hydrogen-powered 
vehicles or a refinement of a very cheap solar 
cell powerful enough to run an auto or even 
a train or a plane. But even so, I think it is 
safe to say that for the next decade or two 
transportation is going to be reliant basically 
on petroleum, petroleum is going to be ex- 
pensive, and some changes are going to be 
made whether we like it or not. And I think 
it is safe to say that some aspects of our 
transportation will change no matter what 
the fuel situation because of pressures from 
environmental and land use constraints, 
housing costs, and myriad other social and 
economic factors. 

The most obvious focal point when one 
mentions energy—or petroleum—shortages 
and transportation is the automobile. For 
while transportation consumes well over half 
of our petroleum, highway carriers consume 
well over 80 percent of transportation’s share. 
This is critically important in a State like 
Texas, which developed during the automo- 
bile age. Cities, communities within cities, 
housing, and businesses are spread around 
throughout our State in a way that makes 
us almost totally dependent on our streets 
and highways for either passenger or freight 
transportation. Significantly, Texas has for 
years envisioned the great Interstate High- 
way system as only a beginning—planning in 
addition a more extensive freeway network 
linking the major cities of the State. That, of 
course, would also mean more cars, trucks 
and buses, more suburban towns, more com- 
muters, and more use of petroleum. I would 
hasten to add, however, that it is exceedingly 
important how we link up our big cities and 
our country town—that we do have a city 
transportation problem and a rural trans- 
portation problem. 

Quite frankly, I would not see expensive 
petroleum alone causing a great transforma- 
tion of this trend that emphasizes the auto- 
mobile. It would curtail it, modify it, but not 
radically alter it. 

Other social and economic forces are at 
play here, too, however, and the combined 
effect may be pointing toward new directions. 

For several generations Western civiliza- 
tion has been on a proud, confident growth 
binge—more children, more food, more goods, 
more energy. The naturalist Jacques Cousteau 
thinks that now we are experiencing a new 
awakening—and that this new view on world 
growth feels an awful lot like a raucous 
hangover. Many people in the industrialized 
countries would agree with him. Of course, 
while we sre painfully reviewing the littered 
remains of the morning after, many under- 
developed nations are still most anxious to 
get to the party. Their desires—and their 
haste to join the industrialized nations in 
luxury—will create additional pressures on 
the world’s resources with each passing year. 

Many see environmental concerns as a fad 
which will vanish before the cost anc. incon- 
venience of the clean-up and the necessary 
controls to keep it clean. However, I think 
that a good environment has now come to 
be regarded by the bulk of our citizens ss a 
natural right—almost as one of the Consti- 
tutional rights envisioned by the founding 
fathers. There will be resentment against 
some efforts, but I see no real retreat from 
an overall environmental concern. In these 
critical days, we must continue to clean up— 
hopefully with common sense, even as we 
conserve. 

The isolated big home consumes much en- 
ergy itself and represents the epitome of an 
energy-consumptive life style. It will become 
more and more expensive—both for the in- 
dividual and for society—and therefore less 
and less desirable. How it is replaced will 
have great influence on the forms of trans- 
portation which rise to prominence in the 
coming decades. And, of course, different 
areas of the country will find various combi- 
nations and solutions to fit their own needs. 
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Texas likely will not be one of the first to 
make radical changes in her transportation 
system—not because she is slower than any- 
one else but because she; like other states 
and areas developed after the automobile, 
faces the most radical changes in making 
any switch. Finding solutions to high cost, 
scarce energy in our sprawling state will re- 
quire all the imagination and commitment 
this room, and others like it, can master. 

In the total national scene, some trends 
are already visible—and others are notable 
for their lack of visibility. 

U.S. highway traffic consumes a great 
amount of erergy—but it also moves over a 
fifth of our intercity freight and accounts for 
almost 90 percent of our passenger miles. We 
can expect our highways to play a prominent 
role in our transportation for some decades 
to come. Key to developments here likely will 
be the word conservation. Down the road 
will be technological developments that will 
reduce the average family dependence on the 
auto. For instance, each home may be 
equipped with an appliance that combines 
the TV set with a desk computer and xerox 
machine. It could not only serve as a tele- 
vision but print out the Daily newspaper and 
permit its owner to receive radioed letters, 
review the shelves of a nearby grocery store, 
order foods and dry goods, pay bills, balance 
the checkbook, and provide color-video tele- 
phone service. 

But such contraptions are still a while 
away and conservation remains the key 
today. 

I do not think that adequate conservation 
will come voluntarily. In the case of passen- 
ger miles, old habits have proved hard to 
break, easy to resume. In the case of freight 
traffic, many changes must be made in regu- 
latory agency mandates and in the capital 
structure of trucking before major inroads 
can be made. 

Gasoline consumption has gone down a 
bit—and stayed down a bit—with the recent 
price hikes. But carpools remain a novelty, 
buses still run empty, experimental forms of 
transit like the jitney, the dial-a-bus, remain 
mostly experimental, fringe parking areas lie 
bare. 

It is true that the semi-division of the 
Trust Fund in the 1973 Federal Aid Highway 
Act, and the existence of the 1974 Mass 
Transit bill now pending in the Congress are 
handwriting on the wall that moves will be 
made away from the private auto, 

But it is also true that, in general, traffic 
conditions have to be really : sominable and 
the alternative superlative by comparison be- 
fore motorists will voluntarily forsake their 
private cars. Our own U.T. shuttle bus sys- 
tem and the Linderwold Line between New 
Jersey and Philadelphia are two good exam- 
ples. Across the country, however, car bans, 
commuter taxes, regulations concerning size 
of and gasoline mileage in new cars, and 
other punitive incentives may well be the 
only means to force an adequate curtailment 
in auto use. 

Disillusionment with the total wonders of 
the highway have brought a renewed inter- 
est in our railroads; for railroads clearly are 
the most fuel-conserving means of trans- 
portation other than riyer barges. But the 
problems with our gas-guzzling autos read 
like a Dick and Jane reader compared to the 
mess our railroads are in. A start is being 
made in the Surface Transportation Act, now 
reported out of the House Commerce Com- 
mittee. But even this $2 billion loan pro- 
gram to buy freight cars, and refurbish de- 
caying railroad beds is really only a start. 
Deferred railroad maintenance alone is now 
estimated at close to $6 billion. In addition, 
railroads face tremendous management-labor 
problems. Disgruntled shippers are taking 
over many routine maintenance and inspec- 
tion jobs. And financial woes beset the rail- 
roader wherever he turns. 
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Airlines will have to move away from the 
multiple flights at the same time and may 
have to cut back service to many smaller 
towns—leaving this for taxi-run or other 
forms of transportation policy. 

Present regulatory arrangements offer 
neither the benefits of a free market nor 
those of a well-managed cartel. All rail 
trafic—but only about one-third of truck 
volume and one-tenth of barge volume—are 
now under control. Rules and practices 
formed by a bygone era when the railroads 
held a vital monopoly over freight move- 
ments have added irony and anachronism to 
the modern problems of transportation. 

In the early 1920's, when railroads already 
were beginning to lose business to trucks, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ordered 
railroad rate hikes by as much as 40 percent. 
So-called “umbrella” rates, designed to share 
traffic among competing modes, have also re- 
sulted in misallocation of traffic when the ef- 
fect is seen from a conservation viewpoint. 
Reduced competition has discouraged tech- 
nological development and managerial initia- 
tive. The value of service pricing principle— 
where rates are set proportionate for the 
value of goods shipped rather than to the cost 
of hauling them—prevents truckers from 
cutting rates in order to fill empty trucks on 
return trips. Consequently, only about half 
of common carriers have full loads in both 
directions. Rail car utilization stacks up even 
worse, and private carriers were full both 
ways less than 10 percent of the time. Rate 
regulations have retarded the use of unit 
trains, containerization and other innova- 
tions. Intermodal transportation and equip- 
ment is stiil being winked at—and avoided. 

CAB restrictions on setting lower fares has 
sometimes reduced competition in the air- 
lines to offering trivial luxuries such as more 
and more elaborate inflight movies, lavish 
meals, and free cocktails. I think you will see 
more consolidation—more coordination and 
more conservation in the airline industry 
than perhaps any other mode of transporta- 
tion. The big International Airport at Ft. 
Worth-Dallas may be one of last great Re- 
gional Airports—no matter what San Antonio 
may want or suggest. 

In spite of all this, a lot of opposition to 
de-regulation comes from the carriers them- 
selves, reluctant to cut the apron string. I do 
not want de-regulation, per se, but regulatory 
agencies must not be used solely to protect 
the regulated industry. 

Something must be done, however. 

Most of all, whatever else is done, we must 
make a serious effort truly to integrate our 
national transportation system, We cannot 
continue to treat each carrier as though it 
were a separate entity and as though its use 
had no impact on the rest of society. But in 
transportation today the old Ben Franklin 
admonition “We must all hang together, or 
most assuredly we will all hang separately,” 
applies painfully well, 

I have argued for and Congress has asked 
for a national transportation policy for years. 
Yet we have seen only delay, procrastination, 
and a total lack of result. Until the people 
are educated to realize the impact our trans- 
portation mess has on their pocketbooks and 
their daily lives, I fear the road is nigh im- 
possible—for most people now have little or 
no idea really how their goods are brought 
to them. The concern you are showing here 
is most encouraging to me. This is a good 
beginning. I hope that you and others like 
you will at last get the forces rolling to 
demand action on an integrated national 
transportation policy. 

Since President Johnson recommended, 
and the Congress established, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, it was hoped that 
this act alone might put under one big tent 
our transportation problems, goals, and ob- 
jectives. 

That was not the case. We simply added 
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one more layer, although admittedly some 
additional coordination does prevail today. 
We still have airlines under the CAB, the 
trucks and railroads under the ICC, and 
maritime still is independent as a Spanish 
galleon. 

Many of us feel that this is not the best 
and we talk about it in the Congress and 
yet when we had a chance for re-organiza- 
tion in the House of Representatives com- 
mittee structure this past month, we fur- 
ther split jurisdictions by putting surface 
transportation under Public Works and the 
railroads continued under the Commerce 
Committee. Additionally, research and devel- 
opment for transportation is split in at least 
three different committees. 

This signifies again that the problem is 
immense. But over and above that, we still 
cling to jurisdictional jealousies. 

Because of the extreme complexities of 
the transportation system, we are making 
slow integrated progress, even as we are mak- 
ing giant new discoveries in the various 
modes of transportation. 

I think we recognize that we cannot 
easily re-locate an airfield that was properly 
perhaps built at the right location thirty 
years ago. And we cannot re-lay track lines 
without exorbitant cost because we know 
they ought be re-layed. And our highway 
system has developed almost set patterns of 
directions which allow little leeway. 

What we can do, however, is determine 
that one voice or one agency can decide 
these problems in a coordinated and re- 
lated manner. And until we are willing to put 
our punch in one glove, we will not have 
the kind of integrated system we need. 
It seems incongruous that this may be the 
fact even as we are on the verge of magnifi- 
cent development. 

I see light and fast Amtrak systems, per- 
haps magnetically elevated and propelied by 
linear induction, and trans-urban systems 
that will squirt us—tubelike—between cities. 

I see subways for most of our major cities, 
including Austin, 

I see the feeder airfields with helicopters 
and heli-pads playing a vital transportation 
role. 

I see city delivery systems becoming even 
as important as mass transit systems. 

But I also see mass transit being given 
proper attention in the days ahead. 

And close behind may well be the vertical 
take-off vehicles used for civilian purposes 
much like harrier planes operate in the mili- 
tary today. Perhaps solar or hydrogen cells 
will force us into a new break-through, These 
new means are practically within our grasp 
but they will serve us least efficiently unless 
we can integrate our system. 

Institutions like the University of Texas 
and Texas A & M University can give us new 
insight into many of these possibilities and 
I am proud to see these two institutions 
working together. 


DETENTE AND THE FUTURE OF 
BERLIN 


HON. BEN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday, November 26, under Extension 
of Remarks, I had addressed myself to 
the problems of Berlin within the sce- 
nario of détente. 

I wish to emphasize that in spite of 
the Vladivostok summit between Presi- 
dent Ford and the Soviet boss Brezhnev, 
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nothing has changed in the Soviet quest 
for domination of the world. 

In Vladivostok a week ago, President 
Ford’s egregious Press Secretary Ron 
Nessen, excitedly announced a new dawn 
of hope for this weary world. Investiga- 
tion rather plainly reveals, however, that 
the glory shining over Vladivostok was 
largely a false dawn. 

Here, to be sure, one must be careful 
to make the needed distinctions. It did 
not serve American interests to put a 
numerical limit on the quantities of each 
side’s delivery vehicles for nuclear weap- 
ons, as was agreed at Vladivostok. 

Most of the Soviet long-range missiles 
are vastly more powerful than ours. Their 
force has far more “throwweight” than 
ours. There are competent men, like the 
veteran policymaker, Paul H. Nitze, who 
think ‘‘throwweight” is an equally crucial 
factor as mere numbers of missile 
launchers. Thus, as the Soviets match 
our MIRV technology, they will be able 
to lift many more warheads, Thus, some 
time in the 1980’s, they could assume a 
huge lead in warhead numbers and every 
other measure of strategic balance. 

An equally important distinction to 
make, however, is between the real and 
false tests of what is called détente. 
Claimed “progress” with strategic arms 
limitation is really a lousy test consider- 
ing the advantages for the Soviets result- 
ing from the agreement. If détente means 
anything at all—which many regard as 
doubtful—the test of détente is general 
progress toward a more peaceful world 
situation. 

No such progress was made at Vladi- 
vostok. This can be said, alas, because 
the Middle East is the unique storm 
center where one must now look for 
signs of any real dawn of hope for peace. 
Yet, Dr. Kissinger has now passed the 
word to our allies that nothing substan- 
tive was done about the Middle East in 
Vladivostok. 

Two years after the Paris peace agree- 
ment, we have a continuation of bloody 
Communist aggression in Southeast 
Asia costing literally thousands of lives 
every week; we have constant violations 
of the status of Berlin and we see Soviet 
continuous effort to promote unrest and 
subversion around the world. The 
flagrant examples of the latter are the 
Cyprus crisis and Portugal. 

At this point, I insert in the Recorp 
the second part of the speech of the re- 
nowned German publisher and public 
figure, Axel Springer, which addresses 
itself to détente and the purpose of 
Berlin: 

BERLIN— CAPITAL OF THE GERMAN 
Part II 
ALL OF GERMANY iS THEIR GOAL 

From a number of facts we know that the 
Soviets have made a very precise study of 
the works of the Prussian master of the art 
of war Carl von Clausewitz. One of Clause- 
witz’s maxims was that: “The principal ob- 
jective in a war is always the enemy's capi- 
tal.” They maintain this objective even in 
time of peace. For it was their great leader 
Lenin who said: “Whoever holds Berlin, holds 
Germany and whoever holds Germany holds 
Europe.” Anyone who believes that Lenin 
although dead is no longer a force among 
the Soviets should remember the words of 
the Soviet ambassador in the town on the 
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Rhein, Valentin Falin, -who on several oc- 
easions has said that in the course of history, 
West Berlin will fall into the lap of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic like a ripe pple, 

The first objective of the Soviets is the 
German capital Berlin and they will then 
lay claim to the whole of Germany. 

Our objective is that: Berlin must, above 
all now after 28 years, become the centre 
of a German nation which is open to the 
world, peace loving, industrious and coura- 
geous. Even while (and in fact particularly 
while) the nation remains divided, Berlin is 
a test case. This is the place where peace and 
freedom have to be won. Here—in Berlin! 

At the same time, it must be made un- 
mistakeably clear that no-one here is think- 
ing in terms of armament. No-one here wants 
to start shooting. In contrast to those across 
the wall, who shoot at our homes in time 
of peace and, contrary to the international 
agreements, are constantly marching, parad- 
ing and clanking their weapons. 

THE TRIPLE CONSTELLATION OF OUR HOPES 


Our arm is justice. Our demand is the de- 
mand for self-determination as laid down in 
the United Nations Charter. The way to re- 
unification can only be via self-determina- 
tion. Human rights, the right to live in one’s 
own country, and the right of self-determi- 
nation, these are the triple constellation of 
our aspirations. The argument in favour of 
“recognising realities” used to justify relin- 
quishing our claim to our territory and ac- 
cepting the division of the country must 
not be allowed to pass and must be vigorous- 
ly opposed. 

The right of self-determination applies 
also to the Eastern Territories. Moreover, this 
right cannot be taken away from the people 
who used to live there by the fact of their 
expulsion. This is the rule of international 
law: Only the East Prussians can make a de- 
cision on East Prussia and only the Silesians 
can make a decision on Silesia, 

When, after the second world war, a deci- 
sion was taken on the future of the Saar 
territory, only the population of this ter- 
ritory voted and they opted for Germany. 
France, of course, recognised this decision. 

Treating the result of voting in elections 
for the Federal Parliament as a substitute for 
self-determination is not acceptable. If we 
have any international claims to respect and 
if we do not wish to drop out of history, we 
must not deviate, even by the smallest 
amount, from insistence on this right of 
self-determination. 

THE ROAD TO RADICAL CHANGE 


The men in the Kremlin do not recognise 
rights, but only power. Their aim is a reyolu- 
tionary penetration of our country which, at 
the appropriate moment, will be supported 
by military threat in order to paralyse resist- 
ance to a revolution. 

The proof of this can be read in Pravda. 
In the issue of 198th January this year they 
said: 

“The intensity of the class struggles with- 
in the capitalist system has now reached 
the stage where, at any moment, at some 
particular link in the chain, a situation may 
occur which will open the way to a radical, 
revolutionary re-structuring of society. De- 
termination, revolutionary preparedness and 
decisive action by the yanguard of the work- 
ing class are necessary if the available op- 
portunities are to be exploited.” 

An official of the Soviet Zone, in Helsinki, 
translated this into colloquial German in 
these terms: 

“Once the slogan of reunification has died 
in the mouths of West Germans, we shall 
take it over and carry out reunification in 
a decisively practical manner.” 

Preparation for military blackmail is all 
part of this Soviet concept. At this point I 
am not basing my remarks on NATO Infor- 
mation but on assessments by the Chinese, 
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as given recently in Peking, with astound- 
ing frankness to the Chairman of the 
Christian Democratic Party, Helmut Kohl. 
On the basis of these, Soviet military 
strength is at the present time much more 
strongly concentrated in Europe than on 
the Chinese border. In this conversation, it 
was repeatedly stated, with bewildering 
clarity, that the Chinese recognize only “one 
single German nation”, They clearly disap- 
prove of the “German Democratic Repub- 
lic” which is in a state of “complete depen- 
dence” on Moscow. The Chinese advised the 
Germans neither to over-estimate nor under- 
estimate the Soviet Union and to maintain 
“long distance staying power” in relation 
to the German problem. 

I was pleased to learn that the Federal 
Chancellor, Helmut Schmidt, has announced 
his intention to visit Peking. For the So- 
viets, as the views of the Chinese also con- 
firm, the initial target is Europe, in other 
words the Federal Republic of Germany, The 
eastern camp have available a wide range 
of devices for intimidation of the Germans 
in the Federal Republic and for undermin- 
ing their determination to resist. 


BRUTAL SENTENCES AGAINST PEOPLE ASSISTING 
ESCAPEES 


Among these are terror sentences against 
those who assist people to escape. These 
supplement the death machines on the bor- 
der. I should like therefore to say a few 
words on this important matter. At the 
present time, there are in the prisons of the 
“German Democratic Republic” more people 
who have helped escapees than the number 
of prisoners on the prison island of Yaros at 
the time of the fall of the Greek military 
junta. These people who have assisted others 
to escape, as we know, in some cases have 
received diabolical sentences of 10 or 15 
years. These are the kind of sentences given 
to murderers, 

The prisoners in the Honecker prison are 
in no way better off than those on Yaros. But 
I have seen no television documentary about 
them. There have been no demonstrations 
about them. No petitions to UNO, If any- 
body replies that these brutal sentences 
against people assisting escapees, which cry 
out to heaven, are authorised by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the “German Demo- 
cratic Republic” and must therefore be re- 
spected, I would say to him that the persecu- 
tion of the Jews under the Hitler regime 
and the punishment of people who assisted 
Jews to escape were also enshrined in laws. 

But is there anyone who would dare to 
say that those death sentences and prison 
sentences were therefore just? Were not the 
Nazi judges and executioners punished for 
this reason? Must our sense of justice and 
moral truth again be suspended until debol- 
shevisation occurs? 

To our knowledge, up to the present time, 
158 people have received sentences for assist- 
ing escapees amounting to a total of over 
800 years hard labour. Between 30 and 40 
sentences are still being kept secret. More 
than 100 people are still being detained 
awaiting trial, 

We tend to play this situation down, by 
repeating mechanically the talk about the 
so-called “commercial” aspect of aid to es- 
capees. The intention here is to reduce those 
helping escapees to the level of unscrupulous 
racketeers and thus to salve our conscience. 
As if the authorities on the other side of the 
wall might be prepared to pardon somebody 
for aiding escapees provided he doesn't re- 
cover his expenses! 

SHOCKING DOCUMENTS 

In the last few days I have just obtained 
some shocking documents on the escape of 
three young people. With the help of a group 
which assists those wishing to escape, they 
escaped from. East Berlin (via Hungary, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia) to the Federal 
Republic of Germany. This story not only 
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highlights the whole German tragedy. It also 
demonstrates what trials young people will 
accept in order to escape from bondage. 

These people were living only a couple of 
thousand metres from this square here where 
we are assembled; but in order to reach free- 
dom they had to travel by a round-about 
route of some 3,000 kilometres. A whole 
chain of helpers was involved. On ten occa- 
sions there were illegal crossings of frontiers. 
The escapees were hidden in welded con- 
tainers in converted vehicles. They went on 
foot along secret paths through Hungary, 
through Rumania maize fields damp with 
rain and across Yugoslav beet fields. Two 
were discovered in one of the transit coun- 
tries. They were sentenced together with 
their helpers. Their freedom was then bought 
again by a new helper. They were then dis- 
covered again. Sentenced again. And their 
freedom again purchased. Then began their 
Odyssey again. They hid in small hotels. Left 
the town under cover of darkness and fog. 
Had dangerous meetings with their helper. 
Again they crawled for hours through potato 
fields, through corn fields and were taken 
along hunting paths. For days on end they 
suffered the privations of concealment. 

The timetable did not work out. They 
missed new helpers on the other side of the 
border. The second escape car was lost. Sent 
back across the border. Brought before the 
court. Sentenced to one year's imprisonment. 
Bought free again. Given wigs by new help- 
ers because the shaven heads of prisoners 
would be a revealing clue for head hunters. 
And then finally they were free. The adven- 
ture lasted 14 weeks. 14 weeks—98 days—be- 
ginning with the first escape plan in a cafe 
on the other side of the wall, a couple of 
stone’s throws from here. The total costs of 
the escape, on the basis of the documentary 
evidence and converted to western currency 
amounted to over DM 40,000. Considered in 
relation to the effort involved, the amount 
paid to the helpers was modest. 

Of course, these helpers are mercenaries. 
However, they are serving the cause of free- 
dom. This is no business for the timid or 
for theorists. Nevertheless, the expenditure 
is legitimate both from a moral point of view 
and in relation to the United Nations Char- 
ter. The fact that the helpers received pay- 
ment for their help does not diminish the 
extent of their task nor the amount of effort 
they expended. 

PRACTICING ADVOCATES OF FREEDOM 


Wherever there is war, there is a need for 
soldiers, Wherever injustice reigns, there is 
& need for practising agents of freedom. 
And no agent works for nothing. The Jews, 
too, the Socialists, the Communists, and the 
Conservatives who fied from Hitler's Ger- 
many had to pay for their forged papers 
and their guides and they paid gladly. 
Were their helpers for that reason sentenced 
after the war? 

The French are proud of the organisations 
which they built up for helping those 
threatened by the German occupation or 
citizens who were hungry for freedom, to 
escape, These organisations were honoured. 
With justice, we distinguish those Germans 
who protected their Jewish fellow citizens 
and helped them to escape. The Commu- 
nists have built up a myth about those who 
help their secret agents in capitalist coun- 
tries. 

We, however, pass moral judgment on 
those who help escapees at the present time; 
we refuse to help them and allow them to 
be imprisoned and even become the victim 
of defamation. Yes, even here in Berlin, in 
our own area of authority, we sentence them 
to terms of imprisonment. I regard this as 
a scandal and I am ashamed of it. 

THE INEXHAUSTIBLE LIST OF EXILES 

The history of mankind is full of stories 
of exiles. The Apostle Paul was rescued by 
helpers in a washing basket, maneuvered 
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over the walls of the city of Damascus and 
so preserved for his role as organiser of the 
Christian church. But for the aid of a prince- 
ly helper and but for being hidden as an 
exile in the Wartburg, Martin Luther would 
never have been able to translate the Bible. 

It is impossible to count the number of the 
great names of human history who bore the 
lot of the exile. From Joseph and his son 
Jacob in the Bible through various freedom 
fighters, kings, dictators, founders of states 
and revolutionaries, poets and artists of all 
periods of civilization up to Karl Marx, 
Lenin, Einstein, Solzhenitsyn and Maximov. 

The list is inexhaustible. Willy Brandt was 
an exile, Heinz Kithn. And many other So- 
cial Democrats, Have they forgotten those 
who helped them to escape? 

And in the same way as countless indi- 
viduals, living under the apocalyptic law of 
exile and having their character marked by 
it, so complete peoples, racial groups, reli- 
gious groups, political minorities and sects 
have suffered the fate of expulsion. The 
Mayfiower pioneers from England founded 
America, The Huguenots founded and in- 
spired Prussia. There is, however, nothing 
to compare with the waves of exiles of the 
Jewish people which, from dark antiquity 
until our own time have washed against the 
shores of the ages. 

I do not need to tell you, what the terms 
exile and expulsion mean. You are some 
of the millions who have been expelled from 
their homeland and have gone through heat 
and freezing cold, by ship or by land, in 
filthy railway carriages or in endless marches. 
Over two million died on the roads of misery. 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn in his epic poem 
“Prussian Nights” has created a great literary 
memorial to countless refugees and described 
the inferno through the eyes of a sensitive 
Russian officers who became a poet. He has 
not romanticised anything. 


STALIN WAS BETTING ON CHAOS 


Looked at in retrospect, it seems a miracle 
that these masses expelled from the Eastern 
Territories of Germany and the millions of 
refugees did not result in chaos in our coun- 
try. Stalin had been banking on this happen- 
ing with certainty. 

Your disciplined behaviour, your hard 
work, your strength and your self-confidence 
turned the Stalin plan for chaos into an ad- 
vantage for our economic miracle. You 
proved once again that exiles can be a gift 
of God. Your tears bore fruit. 

A pre-condition for this was a free polit- 
ical and economic social structure in our 
country having the support of all parties 
and of a trade union movement which at 
that time still had a firmly anti-Bolshe- 
vist leadership. 

The refugees have often been praised for 
their disciplined and self-sacrificing be- 
haviour. Nobody, however, gave them any 
remuneration for this. Today I am asking 
myself once again whether greater support 
for them was not called for. In any event 
such support is certainly appropriate at the 
present time. 16.5% of the total population 
of the Federal Republic of Germany are 
refugees. These are not, as often stated, all 
living on pensions and private means. They 
constitute a precise cross-section of our pop- 
ulation: More than a third are from 14 to 44 
years of age. Nearly a quarter are children up 
to 14 years of age. Only 13% are aged over 65. 
A CENTERPIECE OF A FREE AND STRONG EUROPE 

The path to a Bolshevist Germany is paved 
with appeasement. This is the term the 
English-speaking peoples use with reference 
to Hitler. They hoped by appeasement and 
good behaviour to secure for themselves a 
peaceful existence. But dictators have a dif- 
ferent view of things. 

My view is that we ought not to tread this 
path once again. I believe that the goal of 
history is not the extinction of a free and 
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once again healthy Germany, but a purified 
Germany forming the respected centre-piece 
of a free, strong and Christian Europe. 

I don’t, of course, believe that God is a 
German. But I do believe that mercy and 
justice are his sceptre and his law. And, 
therefore, I believe that we Germans have & 
place in his world order provided we do not 
voluntarily abdicate and bring our country 
itself to the fate of Sodom and Gommorah. 

The Jewish people waited in hope for a 
return to their homeland and for re-entry 
into its capital, for 2,000 years. And they 
have now returned home. We should keep 
this example before us when we are con- 
cerned to provide a new impetus for our 
policies, We should not allow ourselves to be 
led astray. We should look at the broad 
trends of history. And learn the lessons which 
they teach. 

It was a German writer of the romantic 
period, Joseph von Eichendorff, from Upper 
Silesia, one of Lutzow’s volunteers, a Prus- 
sian, and a European who held out to free- 
dom fighters the prophesy with which I 
would like to end: “For a time will come 
when the Lord will bring this to an end; 
then the treacherous will be stripped of their 
insidious hoards.” 


ROCKEFELLER NOMINATION OP- 
POSED BY SECOND AMENDMENT 
COMMITTEE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the hearings before the Committee on 
the Judiciary on the nomination of Nel- 
son Rockefeller for Vice President of the 
United States, I think it important that 
a full public debate take place on this 
man’s qualifications for the position. 

With this in mind, I include in the 
Recorp a statement by the Citizens 
Committee for the Right to Keep and 
Bear Arms. The text of that statement 
follows. 

STATEMENT BY THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR 
THE RIGHT To KEEP AND BEAR ARMS 

From Point Blank, publication of the Citi- 
zens Committee for Right to Keep Arms, 
1601 114th, S. E. Bellevue, Washington, 98004. 

We, the Citizens Committee for the Right 
to Keep and Bear Arms, oppose the con- 
firmation of Nelson A. Rockefeller as Vice 
President of the United States. 

We call upon the 50 million law-abiding, 
gun-owning American citizens and all orga- 
nizations claiming to represent the firearms 
owning American citizens to do the same. 

We think that President Ford, in nomi- 
nating the antigun former Governor of the 
State of New York to be Vice President 
slapped us 50 million Americans right in the 
face. 

Rockefeller’s anti-gun record is very well 
known. 

In 1968, Gov. Rockefeller requested the 
New York State Legislature to pass a gun 
law even more restrictive than New York’s 
Sullivan Law, the most repressive State fire 
arms law in the Nation. Rockefeller's proposal 
would have required the licensing of hand- 
gun and shoulder arm owners throughout 
the State, as well as gunsmiths and dealers 
in firearms, and would have required the 
registration of all firearms. 

His proposal would have required licensing 
authorities to investigate applicants for li- 
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censes, including personal interviews with 
applicants, examination of applicants’ knowl- 
edge and ability with respect to basic safety 
precautions and reports from the New York 
State identification and intelligence system. 

Rockefeller’s measure also would have es- 
tablished a firearms control board whicn 
“must adopt, and from time to time may 
amend or repeal, such rules and regulations 
as it shall deem necessary or desirable to 
assure the public safety and the proper ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the provi- 
sions and purposes” of his measure. 

In his January 6, 1971, State of the State 
message to the New York State Legislature, 
Rockefeller recommended “strengthened fire- 
arms and explosives control.” 

In 1972, a Rockefeller administration bill 
would have made the unauthorized posses- 
sion in New York State of any firearm a 
crime and would have fixed the fee for fire- 
arms possession permits after April 1, 1974, 
at $30 for three years. 

It would have required periodic reevalua- 
tions of each and every licensee’s fitness and 
increased license fees for dealers and gun- 
smiths. It would have required applicants for 
shoulder arm licenses to be at least 14 years 
old and created a Firearms Control Board ap- 
pointed by the Governor to review licensing 
appeals, 

In 1970, 1971, and 1972, Rockefeller vetoed 
bills to exempt antique handguns from the 
license requirements of the present State 
firearms law. In 1973, a similar measure 
passed the State Legislature but was recalled 
when it became known Rockefeller would 
once again veto it. 

A measure providing for a license to have, 
possess and collect antique pistols and rep- 
licas of antique pistols was then passed and 
signed. 

Last year, Rockefeller vetoed a bill which 
would have permitted a person licensed to 
possess or carry a pistol outside New York 
City to enter the city to attend a pistol 
match without first obtaining a license from 
the New York City Police Commissioner, 

Rockefeller said that the anti-gun John 
Lindsay, at the time Mayor of New York City, 
had written him that “The City of New York 
has the most stringent licensing procedure in 
the State for the possession of firearms. This 
bill will allow persons licensed under less 
stringent regulations to enter the city in 
possession of a pistol. 

“We are opposed to any attempt to lessen 
the control over the use and possession of 
firearms within the city.” 

Rockefeller was a member of the 1968 na- 
tional Emergency Committee for Gun Con- 
trol which promoted a nationwide system of 
registration for all guns, licenses for all who 
own or use guns and a ban on interstate and 
mail order sales of all guns. 

Rockefeller is bad news. We are amazed 
that the new President in making what may 
very well be his most significant nomination, 
could have made such a disastrous blunder. 

Rockefeller’s record flies in the face of 
America’s 50 million firearms owners. Some- 
body ought to tell Ford that there are more 
of us than there were voters for any single 
candidate for President in the Nation’s 
history. 

We're not the only ones President Ford has 
slapped in the face with this nomination. He 
has also slapped his own Republican Party, 
which rejected Rockefeller’s national ambi- 
tions three times! 

He won only one Presidential primary in 
his life, in Oregon in 1964, when he received 
30 per cent of the statewide Republican vote. 

For these reasons, we feel a moral obliga- 
tion to oppose Rockefeller’s confirmation as 
Vice President by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

We urge all lawabiding American firearms 
owners to protest to the chairmen of the re- 
spective House and Senate Committees which 
will be holding hearings. 
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TRIBUTE TO LEHMAN SAMMONS 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, 
I want to take the opportunity today, to 
include in the Recorp, an article which 
appeared in the November 10, Memphis, 
Tenn., Commercial Appeal. The article 
is a feature story on Lehman Sammons, 
better known to Memphians, as Pappy. 
Pappy is the owner of the Lobster Shack 
in Memphis and has been in the res- 
taurant business since 1910. He has 
served dinner to many interesting and 
famous people, among whom are Will 
Rogers, Sophie Tucker, and Babe Ruth. 

Pappy Sammons is 95 years old and is 
still working 7 days a week. He is an 
extraordinary man, and an outstanding 
chef. 

At this point, I would like to include 
the text of the article: 

LEHMAN “Pappy” SAMMONS 

Pappy Sammons, likely the best left- 
handed chef in captivity and beyond any 
doubt the oldest, was laboring hard over one 
of his specialties, Oysters a la Fenellia. 

It was a labor of love and he was con- 
fident it would be appreciated. “It’s a fas- 
cinating thing to please a human being,” he 
Said earlier, “When a man comes up to you 
and tells you he’s had the finest meal he 
ever had in his life, it gives you the big 
head,” 

He stood back and looked at what he had 
done. Dainty shrimp, a touch of pepper, 
cheese, a sauce and other ingredients had 
been arranged on top of a dozen oysters on 
the half shell. Pappy clasped his hands in 
front of his chest. “That’s fine, Dorothy,” he 
said to Miss Dorothy Robinson, who has been 
with him 22 years and will remain “as long 
as he’ll have me.” She put it in to bake. 

Someone once said that Lehman C. Sam- 
mons, Known to the elite and the not-so-elite 
alike as “Pappy,” is as much a part of 
Memphis as Court Square. If anything, the 
comparison favors Court Square. Court 
Square can’t talk. 

At 95, “Pappy” loves talking almost as 
much as cooking. He works seven days a 
week because he wants to, and because “I 
just have the gall to keep going.” 

You can find him during the day at his 
restaurant, Pappy’s Lobster Shack at 2100 
Madison, preparing for the evening diners 
amid a helter-skelter of the memorabilia of 
Pappy’s life: Pictures of forgotten movie 
stars, baseball nostalgia (jerseys of the old 
Memphis Chicks, for instance), an old time 
clock from a cotton mill, a saxaphone given 
him by W. C. Handy, a top hat donated by 
comedian Ted Lewis and much more, even 
down to £ faded picture of a muscular youth 
astride a tusker autographed by ‘Elephant 
Boy.’ 

All of this is held in the mismatched rooms 
of what were two houses connected by a 
labyrinth of halls. The stuff has been de- 
scribed as being quaint, funky, off-beat, nos- 
talgic, curious. Papply calls it junk. 

He has been at his present location since 
1947. Originally, there were four houses, all 
connected. A fire in 1962 nearly destroyed 
everything, including many items relating 
to the former political boss of Shelby Coun- 
ty, E. H. Crump. Even though he was 83 
at the time, Pappy didn’t even consider 
retiring. He personally oversaw the recon- 
struction and reopened. 

“Why should I have quit?” he said. “I 
had a job to do.” 
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Pappy has been doing his job since 1890, 
when he went to work as a dishwasher “at 
One Sycamore Stump.” He was the oldest 
of seven children and lived his first 10 years 
in Dancyville, Tenn. “My family couldn’t 
afford to feed me, so they sent me to Mem- 
phis to live with kin,” he said. 

“I washed dishes out of the wooden end 
of an old whiskey barrel,” he said. “And we 
made our own soap. In the back, they had 
ash hoppers, They poured water through the 
ashes and we took the drippings and other 
residue and made lye soap. It made the 
cleanest smelling dishes you ever smelled in 
your life.” 

He served 16 years as an apprentice and 
remembers it as a hard time. “I had talent,” 
he said, “but I was left handed. The chefs 
were temperamental and it was just like 
working for a Prussian general. They said 
a left-handed man always puts his stuff down 
in the wrong position.” 

He was hired by John Gaston who had a 
restaurant at Main and Court and who 
brought chefs from France, 

“That was where I learned what I know 
today,” he said. “In later years, the restau- 
rant business became too commercial, In 
that era, it was sentimental. You loved your 
work, It was a profession, like being a min- 
ister. The house got full at night and the 
waiters would say the executive chef is com- 
ing through to see how dinner was. Everybody 
got up and gave him a standing ovation. 
That’s right. Just like Evel Knievel coming 
through, don’t you know. That’s how much 
power he had... 

“T'I give you an example, I had Will Rogers 
for dinner one time. He had come here to 
do a talk show at The Auditorium. This guy 
was introducing him to big shots and finally 
Will said, ‘I’m going to the kitchen. I first 
want to shake the hand of the man who's 
going to fix my dinner.’” 

Pappy opened his first restaurant at Cal- 
houn and Front in 1910 and in 1912 he ex- 
panded to a location across from the old 
Union Station “where I met all the greats 
and near-greats of show business.” 

In faci, h- credits singer Sophie Tucker 
with getting him into the lobster business 
when such fare was uncommon in the South. 

“She told me they were very popular at 
other places she had been in her travels,” he 
said. “And she always told people about me. 

“You know how show business people and 
baseball players will travel with food news. 
They are just like buzzards. They know where 
a dead mule is all the time.” 

In the years around the turn of the cen- 
tury, Pappy recalls Memphis as a rough, wide- 
open town, 

“I was here when they gambled in the 
show windows,” he said. “The law was good 
in its day and it might be good today. No- 
body killed you in the respect of robbery. 
That was almost extinct. But if we got into a 
fight over a prize fight or a dog fight or a 
debt fight, it was the quickest man to draw 
who lived to tell the story. In them days a 
fellow’s honor was something, 

“There were lots of killings, but they were 
on that level called ‘justifiable killings,’ and 
I would almost go with them. 

“I have delivered food all over the red-light 
district in the City of Memphis, beginning at 
1 o'clock in the morning and continuing un- 
til 7 o’clock in the morning. You always had 
to have at least a hundred in your pocket to 
make change, I mixed back and forth with all 
classes and never dreamed of a man bother- 
ing me. It never crossed my mind. Tonight, 
I wouldn't want to fly over that territory in a 
helicopter unless I was beyond gunshot range. 

“People in those days had determination. 
We had a man who was a plumber and he was 
a really good plumber, He was thought highly 
of. He went into the back of a saloon one 
time at Gayosa and Third to wrestle a man 
much smaller than him, The plumber’s name 
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was Lee Ford. Well, that little man threw Lee 
and he hit the floor so hard he broke his hip. 

“In those days, they didn’t know how to 
repair broken hips and Lee wound up an 
invalid. But he had so much guts he wouldn’t 
quit. He bought him a billy goat and 
learned that billy goat to pull a wagon, and 
he did plumbing with his tools on a goat 
wagon,” 

In 1924, Pappy opened another restaurant 
at Second and Madison, He had another place 
later in an apartment house and then moved 
out to Madison in 1947. 

“The people hadn't been used to a commer- 
cial development and they kicked on it,” he 
said, “They tried to get Mr. Crump to put me 
out. They said I was a nuisance. About 50 
of them went to him. He said, ‘I’ve known 
that man for nearly 60 years and he runs a 
highclass place. If he gets out of line, I can 
take care of that, but until he does let's 
live with him and see how it turns out.’” 

“And we did a business. Oh, my God. If 
this isn’t the truth, I'll give you this piece of 
land you're sitting on. I couldn't see it, but 
they come back to the kitchen and tell me 
people was lined up to the Forest Hill Dairy 
to get in. You couldn’t shut the thing up 
when you were supposed to close at 12 o'clock, 
and we'd get out at 5 in the morning. People 
want to kill you.” 

Before the fire, the restaurant could seat 
nearly 400 compared to more than 100 now, 
and at one time Pappy had 65 employees. 

“I'm going to tell you how I got my name,” 
he said. “There used to be a time when a 
waitress was a job not on an equal basis with 
being a nice young lady. But there was a crop 
of young girls coming up and they needed 
work, The telephone company was one place 
they went, The laundry was another. The 
snuff company was another one. Then comes 
the eating industry growing by leaps and 
bounds and there were jobs for young girls. 
But there was something that didn’t congeal 
with the social level, so they were reluctant 
to go into the food business. So I started to 
work with girls, and in order to keep down 
what people might say, I told them to call 
me ‘Pappy.’ It grew and grew and I had a 
name,” 

Pappy is a tall, split rail of a man. He 
sees well, hears well, and has more bounce to 
his step than some men years younger. When 
interviewed, he was getting over a bad case 
of shingles, for which he had refused hos- 
pitalization on the advice of one of his sons, 
Dr. L. C. Sammons Jr, (He has another son, 
George, president of Sammons-Pennington 
Co., and a daughter, Mrs, Margaret Hunt- 
zicker, who helps him operate the restau- 
rant.) 

A list of well-known people who have “had 
dinner” with Pappy would be almost end- 
less. Nearly every baseball player who’s been 
to Memphis has eaten there. Before the fire, 
he had a Dizzy Dean room and he remem- 
bers Babe Ruth “as the biggest eater that I 
ever fed.” 

“Babe enjoyed food more than any human 
that I ever saw in my long career in the food 
business,” he said. “I have seen him start off 
with a bowl of gumbo. Then he’d tell you to 
bring him two dozen on the shell. Then he'd 
want a T-bone steak that looked like the 
bottom of a whisky barrel . . . and he’d be 
drinking beer all the time. Then when he 
got through, he’d have to have a strawberry 
shortcake. All the time he was consuming 
that meal, he'd suck on a Camel butt. Joe 
DiMaggio was a pretty good eater, too. A lot 
of baseball players were heavy eaters, but 
none could compare with the Babe.” 

Show business people who have eaten at 
Pappy's include Mae West, Peter Lawford, 
Guy Lombardo and Roy Acuff. Acuff heard 
Pappy play the violin, left-handed, of 
course, and offered him a job. Pappy de- 
clined. It was the second change of career 
he had avoided, The other was baseball. 
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“One of Mr. Connie Mack’s scouts saw 
me throwing baseballs one day and he tried 
to get me into professional ball, and I could 
have made it in the big leagues. Somehow 
or other, though, I had always relied on 
my grandmother for guidance, and she said 
baseball was short-lived, so I gave it up. 

“When we played baseball, we played for 
blood. They play now for salary. We played 
to win and for glory. They play for cash, 
We didn’t have that much sense.” 

His favorite sport is not baseball, how- 
ever. It is rodeo, “because you know it's 
real” and many rodeo performers have 
eaten with him. 

Pappy said that when a man gets to be 
his age, he keeps going on “60 per cent 
determination.” 

“T’'ve had access to the world in all capaci- 
ties,” he said. “Everything that comes along, 
I saw 50 years ago in a sense. So what the 
hell is it? Repetition, you might call it.” 

Still, he does not talk of retiring. And it 
is obvious watching him on Wednesday 
nights, the one night of the week he stays 
around to greet customers, that he delights 
in what he is doing. 

“The last time Mr. Crump ate dinner 
with me, he’d come from an Ole Miss game 
in Mississippi, and he stood with his hand 
on my shoulder at the door yonder. He 
said, ‘Sammons, I’ve always loved pioneer 
eating places ... When you pass on, fix it 
so this place will not close up. I want it 
kept here.’ 

“But it never will. It will close up after 
I die. There ain't no way to keep it here.” 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
for some years keenly interested in the 
operations of our overseas cultural and 
information programs, As acting chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee concerned with the State Depart- 
ment and related agencies, it has been 
my privilege and responsibility to con- 
duct hearings on the U.S. Information 
Agency and the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs of the State Depart- 
ment. It is unfortunate in my opinion 
that the American public knows so little 
about the important functions they per- 
form. Indeed, I have been disturbed to 
note that some people within the Gov- 
ernment are uncertain even of the pur- 
pose they are to serve. 

The programs of USIA and the Bu- 
reau of Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs of the Department of State are con- 
ducted in the field by the Foreign Serv- 
ice officers of USIA. These programs de- 
pict those aspects of American society 
that contribute to an accurate under- 
standing of our country and encourage 
the interchange of information, culture, 
ideas, trade, travel, and experience. More 
specifically, these programs promote un- 
derstanding, support and respect among 
foreign audiences for the United States 
and its policies. This is an essential ele- 
ment in the conduct of our diplomacy. I 
believe that these efforts serve impor- 
tant national objectives of the United 
States and I am pleased to express my 
great confidence in them because of my 
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high regard for the efficient and con- 
scientious manner in which they are ad- 
ministered by the dedicated men and 
women of the U.S. Information Agency. 

The Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency, the Honorable James Keogh, 
made a significant speech before the Na- 
tional Press Club on November 12, 1974, 
which sets forth the philosophy of our 
public diplomacy and explains how the 
USIA carries out its mission to support 
U.S. national interests. I commend it to 
your attention: 

ADDRESS 
(By James Keogh, Director, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency) 

Eighteen days ago in Ras al-Khaimah, one 
of the United Arab Emirates, I participated in 
a mansef, as the guest of the Amir, It was an 
elegant banquet. We sat on the floor, in the 
Arab style, before a well-laid cloth. The piece- 
de-resistance was a traditional Arab dish: 
a huge platter on which a leg and side of 
lamb rested on an enormous bed of seasoned 
rice. 

As the meal began, a server knelt beside 
us and plunged his right hand into the meat. 
He tore out a choice morsel and placed it on 
my plate. Then he scooped up a handful of 
rice and arranged it around my portion of 
meat. He did the same for the Amir and for 
some of the other guests, while others 
served themselves in the same manner. 

The Amir, on whose right I sat, ate with 
his right hand. He seemed somewhat amused 
by but nonetheless tolerant of my use of 
knife and fork. At one point, he held up his 
right hand, bearing some remnants of lamb, 
rice and sauce, and offered me some soft- 
spoken Ras al-Khaimahan counsel about how 
best to behave at table and be certain that 
one’s focd is uncontaminated. “Your hand 
is your own spoon,” he said, “No one else can 
ever use it.” 

Having eaten In the Washington style to- 
day, I do not cite this Persian Gulf expe- 
rience as any kind of complaint against the 
cleansing of silverware at the National Press 
Club. I cite it to make the point, in an ad- 
mittedly simplistic way, that explaining the 
United States, its society, its customs and its 
policies to the rest of the world has some 
complexities. If something so basic to us as 
the use of knife and fork seems a bit odd to 
some of the audience abroad, think of the 
perplexity encountered in explaining the 
meaning of a 5 to 4 decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on a fundamental 
issue, 

A continuing effort to explain the United 
States, its actions and its policies—and to 
correct willful or unintentional distortions 
about our country—is the daily, worldwide 
task of the United States Information 
Agency. From time to time, one hears that 
there is doubt on the part of some about 
the mission of USIA. Let me say that at USIA 
we have a clear perception of our mission. 
It is (1) to present a fundamental picture 
of this country and its society to the rest 
of the world, and (2) to alert the United 
States Government to the implications of 
attitudes and opinions in other nations. More 
specifically, USIA aims to promote under- 
standing, support and respect among for- 
eign audiences for the United States and 
its policies. Through information and cul- 
tural programs USIA depicts those aspects 
of American society that contribute to an 
accurate understanding of our country and 
encourage the interchange of information, 
culture, ideas, trade, travel and experience. 

In this process, USIA uses all appropriate 
means of communication—including radio, 
magazines, films, videotape, exhibits, semi- 
nars, lectures, libraries, and personal con- 
tact. Perhaps the personal contact factor 
is the most important of all. The late Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, who in the early '60’s held 
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the post I now occupy, once said that USIA 
can send information around the world in 
an instant, but the most difficult job is 
“getting it that last three feet.” That last, 
short, crucial delivery is the task of our 
people on the scene, 

In this era of rapid change in interna- 
tional relations, it is essential for USIA to 
be flexible and alert to changing circum- 
stances. There is continuing development in 
what we do and where and how we do it. 

USIA has 192 posts in 111 countries. One 
of the newest is in Abu Dhabi, the capital 
of the United Arab Emirates, an oil-rich 
part of the world which is eager for Ameri- 
can aid—not in dollars, of course, but for 
the development of its society. Abu Dhabi, 
where only a few years ago there was a small 
village with a mosque, and simple buildings 
of sun-baked clay, is like a forced-fed archi- 
tectural garden plunging upward out of the 
desert. Dozens of medium-rise buildings are 
under construction among well-lit, four-lane 
streets, The only basis for it all is oll. Visiting 
there, one understands why the most 
thoughtful in that society are concerned 
about what will happen when the oil runs 
out. Some estimates are that it may do so 
in 30 years, Fifty years from now, will Abu 
Dhabi be abandoned? One hundred years 
from now, will it be covered with sand? One 
thousand years from now, will archaeologists 
be digging it out of the desert and wonder- 
ing why humankind ever thought a com- 
munity should be built there? 

The desire of the thinking leaders of such 
countries to acquire the knowledge that 
will help them to use their wealth to develop 
their societies is both an opportunity and a 
challenge for the United States. 

USIA’s broadest brush is, of course, its 
radio arm—the Voice of America. We broad- 
cast in-36 languages around the world—and 
many American journalists in the private 
sector help us with these broadcasts. I was 
pleased to hear on my recent trip to the Per- 
sian Gulf from a brother of King Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia that the King listens to VOA 
consistently, Actually, the Voice is aimed at 
more than an elite audience but we're al- 
ways proud of that kind of listenership. In 
the Soviet Union, where we are no longer 
jammed, we have an audience of millions, 
Our greatest worldwide problem is that of 
signal—transmitting capacity—which often 
places us in a poor competitive position with 
Radio Moscow and other international broad- 
casters, 

From the point of view of numbers, our 
second most broadly-based operation is our 
Information Center Service, which serves 
some 300 libraries, cultural centers and read- 
ing rooms around the world. Here, too, em- 
phases are constantly changing. We are work- 
ing urgently now toward the reopening of 
our library in Cairo, which had been closed 
since 1967. The interest there in re-establish- 
ing and expanding informaticnal and cul- 
tural contacts with the United States offers 
us an exciting prospect. 

Constantly changing also are the oppor- 
tunities and challenges in connection with 
USIA exhibits. Earlier this year, upon the be- 
ginning of the new relationship between the 
United States and Syria, we had an exhibit at 
the Damascus International Fair. The most 
substantive part of it was a Skylab display, 
but the part of the show that Is still being 
talked about in the Middle East was the im- 
mensely popular Florida State University 
marching band, complete with majorettes. 
We have just completed a run of our exhibit 
on “Progress and the Environment” in Bra- 
tislava, Czechoslovakia, the first U.S. pres- 
entation of that kind in Czechoslovakia 
since 1968. Our new exhibit on “Technology 
for the American Home”—showing new tech- 
niques and materials being used for building 
homes and apartments, including interior 
design, decoration and appliances—was 
shown at the International Fair in Zagreb, 
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Yugoslavia, in September, and is now on its 
way to the Soviet Union where it will appear 
in six cities. 

Our magazines—we have 15 printed in 24 
languages and distributed in more than 100 
countries—are fare for a more selective audi- 
ence, Yet all are designed to explain the prin- 
ciples and practices of American society. The 
latest issue of our newest magazine, Horizons 
USA, an international publication with re- 
gional inserts, focuses on the U.S. Presi- 
dency with articles by Erwin Canham, Ver- 
mont Royster and George Reedy, among 
others. Our magazine, Economic Impact, 
which we started last year to deal with major 
economic issues, features in its current issue 
an article on the world food outlook and the 
United States position on that very basic 
issue. 

The rapidly-developing television compe- 
tence around the world is providing both op- 
portunities and tests for our film and televi- 
sion service. While we are giving priority to 
acquisitions, our own production on science 
subjects and American vignettes remain our 
most popular products, An expanding part 
of our effort is helping television teams from 
abroad to get substantive programs about the 
United States. In the same pattern, we do all 
that we can to help foreign correspondents 
to achieve a more complete understanding 
of this country. 

Should all of this be lumped under that 
dirty old word “propaganda”? We say, em- 
phatically, NO. Hard line propaganda is a 
relic of the past. We do not say that this is a 
society without trouble; it would be ridicu- 
lous to do so. We try to explain what is hap- 
pening in the United States in a way that is 
factual, and with a perspective that places 
events in the context of the general] thrust of 
the American society. Our approach is as 
basic as the teaching of English, which we 
do in more than 100 binational centers in 48 
countries, to about 350,000 students annual- 
ly. It is as frankly pragmatic as presenting 
the United States as a good place to visit— 
which is part of our new effort to support 
U.S. programs for the promotion of tourism 
and exports. (Incidentally, when I was in 
Cairo last month, I heard a fine program of 
Hawaiian song and talk on the Voice of 
America which made me want to catch the 
next flight to Honolulu.) 

As we go about this work, we do not fear 
to seize the opportunities that new situa- 
tions offer us. While detente has by no means 
ended the ideological struggle in the world, 
it has opened up new possibilities of com- 
munication where doors previously were 
closed; at the same time the rapidly emerg- 
ing societies of newly-rich lands are seeking 
substance for their culture. Seeing the po- 
tential, we are perhaps driven by the spectre 
of lost opportunity that haunted T. S. Eliot 
when he wrote: 


“Footfalls echo in the memory 
Down the passage which we did not take 
Towards the door we never opened.” 


We are certainly not alone in this effort. 
Other nations—Communist and Democrat- 
ic—have steadily expanded their cultural 
and informational programs during the past 
decade, Appropriations for the French ex- 
ternal cultural and information programs 
has more than doubled in the past 10 years. 
West German expenditures have increased 
substantially in the last few years to the 
point where their commitment of resources 
is far greater than ours. The Soviet Union 
is spending perhaps four times as much as 
we are. 

Let me say that this keeps us on our 
mettie. In the past decade the real dollar 
resources of USIA have declined and conse- 
quently the size of our operation has de- 
creased. Now we are hit especially hard by 
inflation since cost increases in most of the 
countries in which we operate are greater— 
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often far greater—than those in the United 
States. Through all of this, we are convinced 
that, in this era of increasingly complex in- 
ternational relations, a strong United States 
effort in the informational and cultural 
fields of public diplomacy is more important 
than ever. 

USIA is only one of many voices “telling 
America's story to the world.” Do you know 
what is the most important voice? To the 
members of the National Press Club, I have 
a one word answer to that question: Yours. 

Since I spent 30 years in the newspaper 
and magazine fields in the U.S, private sector, 
I suppose I approach the matter with some 
subjectivity. I am of the firm belief that 
the most important and most powerful ele- 
ment in the American society today is the 
press. (I use that venerable term to include 
all of journalism, both print and electronic.) 
In this era of massive and constant com- 
munication, American journalism has the 
greatest impact on this society’s perception 
of itself. And because it feeds the journal- 
ism of the world, American journalism has 
the greatest impact on the world’s impres- 
sion of the United States. 

This place in the world is reason for pride 
in the profession but it also presents a prob- 
lem. As we all know, “the news” is the un- 
usual—the exception, the special, the inter- 
esting, the bizarre, the conflicting, the nega- 
tive, the extreme. But what about the us- 
ual—the broad sweep of normal, continuing 
endeavors, developments and achievements 
of American society? Is the world learning 
enough about that? Writing in Foreign Aj- 
fairs a few months ago, Max Lerner expressed 
the chilling conclusion that the image most 
nations get of America tends to reflect the 
worst of America. This has to be a troubling 
thought for all of us in the American com- 
munications field. 

Keeping as clear a perspective as we can, 
we at USIA see our foreign communications 
activities as part of a permanent long-range 
process whose effects are cumulative. 
Whether our professionals are broadcasting 
on the Voice of America, or editing a maga- 
zine in Arabic, or scheduling a performance 
of Country Music USA in Moscow, or setting 
up an exhibit of American Art in Romania, 
or arranging a lecture by a professor in New 
Delhi, or assisting a French TV producer to 
plan a series on American environmental 
programs, or giving the facts about U.S. trade 
policies to a Japanese editor, it is all part of 
the same effort—the extremely important 
work of explaining our country and our peo- 
ple, of correcting or minimizing misunder- 
standings that clog or contaminate relations 
between the U.S. and other countries. 

These day-to-day contacts are designed to 
give substance to the continuing dialogue 
with foreign audiences. By providing facts 
and points of view and the human dimen- 
sion of personal relations, we aim to broaden 
and strengthen this discourse. Collectively 
and cumulatively these efforts are intended 
to affect attitudes and enhance perceptions 
of the United States. They may ultimately 
have a profound effect on America’s rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. 

On the occasion of his 75th birthday, 
United States Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas expressed a view with which I 
am in wholehearted agreement, although I 
am sure that if I were privileged to sit in 
deliberations with the Justice he and I might 
find ourselves on different sides of some more 
limited issues, Justice Douglas said: “I think 
the heart of America is sound, the conscience 
of America is bright and the future of 
America is great.” 

While we certainly do not try to say that 
there are no negatives, this is the vision of 
the United States that USIA wants to share 
and make comprehensible to the people 
abroad so that in our relations with other 
nations distortion and doubt will be replaced 
by confidence, respect and understanding. 
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NELSON ROCKEFELLER AS VICE 
PRESIDENT 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1974 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Cur- 
tis T. Perkins, chairman and national di- 
rector of the Black Council for Republi- 
can Politics, Inc., has presented perti- 
nent and thoughtful testimony to the 
House Judiciary Committee on the con- 
firmation of Nelson Rockefeller as Vice 
President. 

Mr. Curtis has summed up the public 
service career of Mr. Rockefeller, his 
family’s contributions to a better Amer- 
ica, and has urged that the House act 
speedily and affirmatively on Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s nomination. 

I present Mr. Curtis’ testimony for the 
Recorp. I am hopeful that many of my 
colleagues will take the time to read it. 
Text of the statement is as follows: 

BLACK COUNCIL FOR 
REPUBLICAN POLITICS, INC., 
New York, N.Y., November 18, 1974. 

Hon. PETER RODINO, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
House of Representatives, and members 
of the committee. 

A STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE BLACK COUN- 
CIL FOR REPUBLICAN POLITICS FOR THE IM- 
MEDIATE CONFIRMATION OF NELSON A. ROCK- 
EFELLER FOR VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


As a Black independent Republican organi- 
zation, we urge the immediate confirmation 
of Nelson A. Rockefeller for the position of 
Vice President of the United States. We feel 
Mr. Rockefeller is eminently qualified for 
this—the second highest job in our Govern- 
ment. We know that he will fulfill not only 
the constitutional requirements of Vice 
President diligently but execute the assign- 
ments given him by President Gerald Ford 
with enthusiasm, competence and dignity, 
His past achievements in many levels of ap- 
pointive service in government and espe- 
cially as the elected Governor of the great 
state of New York affords him the experi- 
ence which this country needs during this 
time of crisis and peril. Giving Mr. Rocke- 
feller his mandate of office now would be 
beneficial to all levels of government and for 
all citizens: poor, middle income or well- 
to-do. 

Certainly, with President Ford’s foreign 
obligations and commitments we need the 
office of Vice President promptly filled. On 
the other hand we heartily endorse the need 
for thoroughness of the investigative role 
of the committees of the Congress to make 
known to the American people all the facts 
about Mr. Rockefeller, It is our assessment 
that this process will further enhance and 
prove the fitness of Mr. Rockefeller to suc- 
cessfully fill the duties of Vice President. 

Despite, Mr. Rockefeller’s huge wealth he 
is human like all of us mortals. In his public 
career as Governor he made two blatant 
mistakes which were: 

Mishandling the Attica Prison uprising; 

Giving permission to publish the contrived 
Goldberg book—an opponent in a past gu- 
bernatorial election. 

But regardless of these two errors of judg- 
ment Mr. Rockefeller’s achievements are in 
the largest majority of his activities. His hu- 
manitarism has been beneficial to those who 
got the opportunity to work for him and 
the State of New York. Helping others “over 
the gap," 50 to speak by Mr. Rockefeller is 
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legend, He aided both upper and lower eche- 
lon of those around him in his household 
and among those holding executive and ad- 
ministrative positions in Albany. 

Mr. Rockefeller and his family have long 
helped the poor, and especially minorities 
such as us Black people. This is true of their 
sia to social, religious and educational in- 
stitutions. They have also supported minori- 
ties and the less fortunate in business and 
economic endeavors. 

It was the Rockefellers who gave Blacks 
in Harlem their first apartment complex and 
bank, Then there is support of cultural in- 
stitutions and making it possible for the 
United Nations to be in America—making 
New York City the headquarters of the 
World, 

It is traditional in America for those who 
haye a little more to help those with a little 
less. We dare say that there are many mem- 
bers of the committees evaluating Mr. Rocke- 
feller and members of both the Senate and 
The House who owe their education and 
political careers to the help of others who 
contributed, charged no interest or forgave 
the obligation. 

Tt is indubitably true that Mr, Rockefeller 
is not a selfish man. Our research on his 
charitable achievements indicates that he 
has subscribed to human needs. Beyond that 
he has supported permanent projects and 
ideas for the survival of American history 
and culture. 
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Frankly as Black people and a people who 
need personal and group financial help we 
do not want to see the spirit of the Rocke- 
fellers destroyed. 

For there are a lot of rich people in Amer- 
ica who give to no significant charity or to 
less fortunate individuals in a significant 
fashion. We don't want to see the harassment 
or suspicion of Mr. Rockefeller’s giving to 
his associates, friends and others in need, 
a further excuse for certain of our wealthy 
not to help others. 

In this vein of thought when interest 
rates at banks border on conspiracy and a 
depression stands outside our doors—the 
rich ought to concern themselves with the 
needs of the less fortunate and contribute 
to rightful causes and charities in their 
respective communities. For they like the 
Rockefellers can help stave off social up- 
heaval which can destroy them and what 
America stands for in this democratic 
society. 

We emphasize that Mr. Nelson Rockefeller 
has a right to use his money in the light of 
truly helping others. The “grub stake” helped 
open up the west, gave us oil, developed in- 
ventions and industry and helped the widow 
with 10 children and the old couple on hard 
times. These principles are also inherent in 
the confirmation of Nelson A. Rockefeller 
as our next Vice President as he has sub- 
scribed without thought of manipulation in 
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all of these needs and belief in the Ameri- 
can way. We urge the Congress to look at 
Rockefeller the man and his qualifications 
for the job rather than his wealth. He has 
the qualifications. 

The Republican Party is on hard times, 
We need the viable two-party system which 
gives our great nation stability and conti- 
nuity, Mr. Rockefeller, a “evout and moderate 
Republican as Vice President can help re- 
build the Party which we all need. 

Finally, the Blacks and other minorities in 
the United States need an advocate in the 
present national administration to rebuild 
the great urban areas, to give the old dignity 
and security and to bring health care to the 
ill, quality education to our young and jobs 
to the unemployed. 

Mr. Rockefeller would make an excellent 
surrogate for President Ford for he under- 
stands the American people and the legis- 
lative process, 

His confirmation—members of the Con- 
gress—must be speedily approved now that 
the facts are in. 

Cordially, 
Curtis T, PERKINS, 
Chairman and National Director. 

P.S.—We are prepared to testify in person 
in this regard. You have permission to enter 
this statement in the record of the proceed- 
ings. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

In our work as in our worship, help 
us, O Lord, in this Advent season, al- 
ways to wait for Thee, to wish for Thee, 
and to watch for Thee, that at Thy com- 
ing Thou mayest find us ready; for Thy 
sake we ask it. Amen. 

(Ancient Collect—Adapted.) 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., December 4, 1974. 
To the Senate; 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. James B. 
ALLEN, a Senator from the State of Alabama, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during 
my absence. 

James O, EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, December 3, 1974, be dispensed with. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider a 
nomination on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Clerk will state the nomina- 
tion on the Executive Calendar. 


OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND 
BUDGET 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Paul H. O’Neill, 
of Virginia, to be Deputy Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
and the President will be notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed consideration of legis- 
lative business. 


OPPOSITION TO MILITARY ACTION 
AGAINST ARABS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Presiding Officer, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) made 
some remarks yesterday on which I did 
not have an opportunity to comment at 
the time. They referred to the extremely 
dangerous situation which exists in the 
Middle East and about comments which 
had been made, threats that are implied 
or implicit about our participation in a 
military adventure in that area. 

I want to go on record as being in ac- 
cord with what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama had to say yesterday. 

I would point out that he has raised 
a warning signal to which, I hope, all 
Senators will pay attention. 

We are not going to solve our oil crisis 
by confrontation or by aggressive actions 
in the Middle East which, incidentally, 
is not the main supplier of imported oil 
to this country. 

The main supplier happens to be Vene- 
zuela, followed by Canada, followed by 
Nigeria, followed by Iran, and then the 
first Middle East country, Saudi Arabia, 
imports to this country approximately 
9.5 percent of all our imported oil. 

So I think we ought to keep the facis 
straight. We are not interested in terri- 
tory, we are not interested in aggression, 
we are not interested in ‘confrontation. 
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What we are interested in and what we 
are concerned with is having enough oil 
to supply our needs. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama said: 

If necessary, let us do without Arab oil, 
even if we have to cut back drastically on 
consumption, and let us get on with the task 
of providing self-sufficiency in energy for 
America, 


I think we can do it by tightening our 
belts a little bit, by cutting down on our 
imports drastically from all the OPEC 
countries, and by facing up to the reali- 
ties of the situation so that we may do 
what is necessary now to avoid what 
some might want us to do in the future. 

I commend the Senator for his re- 
marks, and join him in what he had to 
say. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, there will be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business not to extend beyond 10 o’clock, 
with speeches by Senators limited to 3 
minutes. 

Is there morning business to be trans- 
acted at this time? 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE JACKSON TOUCH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in the 
December 3 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor, there was a commentary by 
Joseph C. Harsch, one of the best-known 
columnists in my opinion in the Nation. 
It is entitled “The Jackson Touch” and 
it places a good deal of emphasis on the 
lead. which the distinguished Senator 
from Washington has taken in trying to 
face up to the oil problem which con- 
fronts the Nation today. 

Task unanimous consent that this com- 
mentary be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the commen- 
tary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE JACKSON TOUCH 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Back during the 1968 prenomination elec- 
tion campaign in the United States Sen. 
Henry M. (“Scoop”) Jackson and his friends 
complained of not being able to get public 
attention. The Senator, although widely rec- 
ognized in the Senate as a hard-working, 
able, and effective legislator, somehow failed 
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to rouse public notice. He usually led the 
polls of possible Democrats—down at or 
near the bottom end of the list. 

The story today, in the wake of the 1974 
midterm elections is something else again. 
Senator Jackson does not lead all the polls. 
George Wallace is currently leading other 
Democrats in popularity sampling. But Sen- 
ator Jackson is always near the top in every 
poll, and always mentioned in the lead 
paragraph of any analysis of Democratic 
possibilities, He is the man most consistent- 
ly included as a major contender for the 
honor, or burden, of leading the Democrats 
in 1976. 

The reason is that he is now in privileged 
and almost exclusive possession for the sec- 
ond time of a highly popular issue which is 
likely to become more so with the passing 
months and may well be the only good ve- 
hicle to a nomination in 1976. 

His first successful seizure of what be- 
came a popular and winning issue came 
with his challenge to Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger over the price to be paid 
for the detente with the Soviets. Dr. Kis- 
singer argued that detente is the first pri- 
ority of American foreign policy and must 
not be risked by making it conditional on 
the relaxation of Soviet policy on Jewish 
emigration. 

Senator Jackson argued back that de- 
tente is more valuable to the Soviets than 
to the U.S. and that they ought to pay a 
higher price for it. Besides, their treatment 
of minorities was a scandal calling for every 
possible form of protest. 

Senator Jackson won out. The Soviets 
did in fact make concessions on Jewish em- 
igration which astonished many an old- 
time Kremlin watcher. It was an enormous 
diplomatic victory which won praise for 
the Senator throughout Washington and 
the country. He had proved himself a 
shrewder judge of the Soviets than Dr. 
Kissinger. He won by it the eternal grati- 
tude of the Jewish community. 

Now he is riding another issue of even 
broader popular appeal. He was the first 
prominent political figure to start out after 
the oil companies when the oil prices started 
mounting with the Arab oll boycott of last 
winter, He has been after them ever since, 
calling attention to the enormous profits the 
oil companies have been making out of the 
rise of prices and also to the companion fact 
that there has been no necessary reason why 
American oil producers should be enjoying 
the new prices fixed arbitrarily by the foreign 
oil producers. American oll production costs 
have not gone up by five times. In the Jack- 
son scheme of things there is no reason why 
Arab oil sheikhs should fix the price of 
domestic American oil. 

Now he has gone a step further and 
worked out a coherent plan of action to 
protect the American consumer from the 
enormous danger of another oil boycott. He 
is calling on the governments of all the oil- 
importing countries to do what is probably 
the only practical thing they can do to re- 
gain bargaining leverage with the foreign 
oil-producing companies. He proposes “a 
tough program to limit demand through 
mandatory energy conservation.” He means 
that if all ofl-consuming countries cut back 
their imports by, say, 20 percent, the oil 
suppliers would find themselves with un- 
sold oil in their tankers, and in trouble. It 
would mean real leverage in negotiations 
over oil prices. 

He would, of course, couple this with “an 
immediate, no-nonsense, expansion” of pro- 
duction of other sources of energy. 

But the important thing is that he is the 
leader among today’s prominent American 
political figures in urging practical steps to 
fre the West from dangerous dependency 
on imported oll. It’s his issue. He was there 
first. He is in the lead in thinking and doing 
something about it. He has thus established 
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himself as a political figure with an un- 
usual ability to sense and seize the future is- 
sues before others sense them. It is a power- 
ful advantage. It makes him the most se- 
rious Democratic contender of the moment. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Heiting, one of his 
secretaries. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
a message from the President of the 
United States proposing 37 new additions 
to the Wilderness System, and submitting 
the annual report on the status of the 
National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem, which, together with the report, 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. The message 
is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Ten years ago, acting with great wis- 
dom, the Congress enacted and President 
Johnson signed into law the historic 
Wilderness Act of 1964. 

That act declared it to be the policy 
of this Nation to secure for all Americans 
the benefits of an enduring resource of 
wilderness. Some 9.1 million acres were 
officially designated as part of the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System, 
and the Executive Branch was charged 
with the responsibility of surveying the 
rest of the country and proposing addi- 
tions to that system which seemed 
appropriate. 

In the intervening years, there have 
been some 40 additions, so that the Wil- 
derness System now covers 12.9 million 
acres and extends into many different 
States. 

Today we reach another milestone in 
this unfolding story. The Executive 
Branch has now completed the initial, 
decade-long review prescribed by law in 
1964, and as a result of this survey, I am 
hereby proposing 37 new additions to the 
Wilderness System. If accepted by the 
Congress, these recommendations would 
add an additional nine million primeval 
acres to the system. 

Wilderness areas are, of course, well 
suited for low density recreation use that 
does not involve motorized vehicles or 
equipment, such as hiking, backpacking, 
primitive cemping, and canoeing. They 
also lend themselves to scientific and 
educational uses which do not alter their 
pristine character. But beyond these uses, 
I believe that the Wilderness System 
serves a basic need of all Americans, 
even those who may never visit a wilder- 
ness area—the preservation of a vital 
element in our heritage. 

As we approach the Nation's 200th 
birthday, it is well to remember that we 
are a pioneering people. For our ances- 
tors, the ability to live in rugged, un- 
developed countryside was often a mat- 
ter of survival. The infiuential American 
historian Frederick Jackson Turner con- 
sidered the frontier—the invisible but 
very real barrier between civilization and 
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wilderness—to be the dominant force in 
shaping the American character. Amer- 
ican writers from James Fenimore 
Cooper to Ernest Hemingway and Wil- 
liam Faulkner have recognized and de- 
picted the almost religious regard which 
Americans have for their wild places and 
creatures. Throughout our history, we 
have felt a need for rugged interaction 
with nature, for the solitude and the self- 
reliance that a wilderness experience 
can foster. 

We have tamed and developed much 
of our original wilderness endowment, 
but a surprisingly large amount of it is 
left. The preservation of wilderness areas 
across the country today enables us to 
recapture a vital part of the national 
experience: like our forebears, we can 
journey into primeval, unspoiled land. 
The Nation as a whole is enriched by the 
availability of the wilderness experience 
to those who are able and willing to seek 
it. Wilderness preservation insures that 
a central facet of our Nation can still be 
realized, not just remembered. 

Briefly described, the additions to the 
National Wilderness Preservation System 
which I am proposing today are: 

(1) Mount Rainier Wilderness, Mount 
Rainier National Park, Washington— 
210,700 acres. The ice-clad, dormant vol- 
cano after which this park is named 
towers above the landscape. The park 
serves as a habitat for deer, bear, elk, and 
mountain goats. 

(2) Kenai Wilderness, Kenai National 
Moose Range, Alaska—829,000 acres. 
This is a diverse area near Anchorage 
which contains scenic mountains, gla- 


ciers, lowland lakes, forests, muskegs, 
and rivers. The range’s wide variety of 
wildlife includes black and brown bear 
and the Kenai moose. 

(3) Cloud Peak Wilderness, Bighorn 


National Forest, Wyoming—150,490 
acres. This proposed wilderness stretches 
some 27 miles along the backbone of the 
Bighorn Mountain Range and includes 
the rugged Cloud Peak and Black Tooth 
Mountains. 

(4) Agassiz Wilderness, Agassiz Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Minnesota—4,000 
acres. Located on prehistoric Lake Agas- 
siz, this area provides nesting grounds 
for the Canada goose and several species 
of ducks, as well as a habitat for moose, 
white-tailed deer, and elk. 

(5) Sheldon Wilderness, Sheldon Na- 
tional Antelope Refuge, Nevada—20,100 
acres. This refuge in the high sagebrush 
desert of the northern Great Basin is 
devoted primarily to the preservation of 
antelope but also supports deer, bighorn 
sheep, coyotes, bobcats, mountain lions, 
and burros. 

(6) Monarch Wilderness, Sequoia and 
Sierra National Forests, California—30,- 
689 acres. This proposed area is located 
on the west slope of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountain Range, contiguous to Kings 
Canyon National Park. The landscape is 
characterized by steep ridges, deep 
canyons, and multicolored geological 
formations. 

(7) Santee Wilderness, Santee Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, South Carolina— 
163 acres. This area is composed of coast- 
al plains which protect such threatened 
species as the wood ibis, bald eagle, pere- 
grine falcon, red-cockaded woodpecker, 
osprey, and American alligator. 
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(8) Everglades Wilderness, Everglades 
National Park, Florida—1,296,500 acres. 
A remarkable blending of climates makes 
this proposed area at the southernmost 
tip of the Florida mainland hospitable 
to pine trees. as well as mangroves, pan- 
thers, and alligators. 

(9) Salmon River and Idaho Wilder- 
nesses. Boise, Challis, Payette, Salmon, 
Bitterroot, and Nezperce National For- 
ests, Idaho—1,143,487 acres. Bighorn 
sheep, deer, and elk abound in this re- 
gion of deep gorges and lofty peaks. 

(10) Parker River Wilderness, Parker 
River National Wildlife Refuge, Massa- 
chusetts—3,110 acres. This recommended 
area on the north shore of the State, 
about 35 miles from Boston, is one of the 
few natural barrier beach-dune areas re- 
maining in the northeastern United 
States. 

(11) Hawaii Volcanoes Wilderness, 
Hawaii Volcanoes National Park, 
Hawaii—123,100 acres. Two major ac- 
tive volcanoes, Kilauea and Mauna Loa, 
are the:focal points of this park. Kilauea 
erupts frequently and is readily acces- 
sible at protected vantage points. Thus, 
this area is particularly rich in the sci- 
entific and educational opportunities en- 
visaged by the Wilderness Act. 

(12) Big Lake Wilderness, Big Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge, Arkansas— 
1,818 acres, Believed to be the product of 
an earthquake in the 1800's, the lake 
supports a peak population of 30,000 
waterfowl during the winter. The pro- 
posed wilderness is a cypress-timbered 
area that has remained in its natural 
state. 

(13) Aleutian Islands Wilderness, 
Aleutian Islands National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Alaska—1,395,357 acres. Located 
among the islands that stretch from the 
Alaska mainland along a thousand-mile 
chain toward the Soviet Union, this area 
is the principal home of the sea otter 
and a habitat for large numbers of 
pelagic birds (those which have the fur- 
like outer coat of a mammal). 

(14). Beartooth Wilderness, Custer, 
and Gallatin National Forests, Mon- 
tana—542,437 acres. This area is char- 
acterized by spectacular river canyons 
and treeless tundras at elevations of 
about 10,000 feet. Moose, bighorn sheep, 
mountain goats, and black and grizzly 
bears are among the area’s wildlife. 

(15) Swanquarter Wilderness, Swan- 
quarter National Wildlife Refuge, North 
Carolina—9,000 acres. In addition to ac- 
commodating more than 200 species of 
birds, this island refuge serves as the 
northernmost range of the endangered 
American alligators. 

(16) Dinosaur Wilderness, Dinosaur 
National Monument, Utah and Colo- 
rado—165,341 acres. This national monu- 
ment is the site of the most extensive 
concentration of dinosaur fossils found 
anywhere in the world and serves as a 
habitat for mountain lions and bighorn 
sheep. 

(17) Lacassine Wilderness, Lacassine 
National Wildlife Refuge, Louisiana— 
2,854 acres. Among the striking birds and 
animals which use this refuge, located 
some 25 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 
are ibises, roseate spoonbills, armadillo, 
otter, white-tailed deer, and alligators. 

(18) Popo Agie Wilderness, Shoshone 
National Forest, Wyoming—81,820 acres. 
This area consists of deep, narrow val- 
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leys and canyons set along a 25-mile 
stretch of the lofty Southern Wind River 
Range. Elk, moose, mule deer, bighorn 
sheep, black bear, and a variety of 
smaller mammals and birds inhabit the 
area. 

(19) Mattamuskeet Wilderness, Mat- 
tamuskeet National Wildlife Refuge, 
North Carolina—590 acres. Consisting of 
a lake, islands, and marshy shoreline 
about 50 miles northwest of Cape Hat- 
teras, this refuge is operated for such 
birds as the bald eagle, red-cockaded 
woodpecker, and osprey. 

(20) Organ Pipe Cactus Wilderness, 
Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument, 
Arizona—299,600 acres. The cactus for- 
ests and creosote-bush flats of this 
rugged, Sonoran desert area support 43 
species of mammals, 39 species of birds, 
and nearly 50 species of reptiles. 

(21) J. N. “Ding” Darling Wilderness, 
J. N. “Ding” Darling National Wildlife 
Refuge, Florida—2,735 acres. Sanibel, a 
tropical island in the Gulf of Mexico, is 
the site of this refuge, which provides 
habitats for several endangered birds, 
mammals and reptiles. 

(22) Trinity Alps Wilderness, Klam- 
ath, Shasta-Trinity, and Six Rivers Na- 
tional Forests, California—267,561 acres. 
At the highest reaches, permanent 
snowfields and small glaciers dominate 
the landscape; at lower elevations dense 
stands of trees and patches of wild flow- 
ers clothe the mountain ridges. Black 
bear, mountain lions, and black-tail deer 
are the area’s major animals. 

(23) Assateague Island Wilderness, 
Chincoteague National Wildlife Refuge 
and Assateague Island National Sea- 
shore, Maryland and Virginia—1,740 
acres. The dunes and marsh lands of this 
area serve a variety of wildlife, includ- 
ing the endangered Delmarva Peninsula 
fox squirrel, the white-tail deer, red fox, 
raccoon, sika deer, and the Chinco- 
teague pony. 

(24) Death Valley Wilderness, Death 
Valley National Monument, California 
and Nevada—1,908,000 acres. Despite the 
seeming barrenness of this area, where 
rainfall averages less than 2 inches a 
year, life flourishes here in a tribute to 
nature’s adaptability. Even fish have 
managed to cling to life in the parched 
valley: two species of pupfish inhabit 
desert springs. 

(25) Cedar Island Wilderness, Cedar 
Island National Wildlife Refuge, North 
Carolina—180 acres. The salt marsh and 
islands here constitute a developing habi- 
tat for waterfowl. 

(26) Fort Niobrara Wilderness, Fort 
Niobrara National Wildlife Refuge, Ne- 
braska—4,635 acres. The high grazing 
lands and rolling plains of this refuge 
are managed primarily to support herds 
of American bison, elk and Texas long- 
horns. 

(27) Medicine Lake Wilderness, Medi- 
cine Lake National Wildlife Refuge, 
Montana—11,366 acres. A large portion 
of this refuge consists of lakes and 
ponds; the peak fall population of wa- 
terfowl using the area frequently ex- 
ceeds a quarter of a million birds. 

(28) Great Smoky Mountains Wilder- 
ness, Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, North Carolina and Tennessee— 
390,500 acres. Beneath the smokelike 
haze that envelops these mountains and 
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gives them their name lies an impres- 
sive array of unspoiled forests. Among 
the animals found in the park are black 
bear, white-tailed deer, wild hogs, and 27 
different kinds of salamanders. 

(29) Big Blue, Courthouse Mountain, 
Dolores Peak, Mount Sneffels and Mount 
Wilson . Wildernesses, San Juan and 
Uncompaghre National Forests, Colo- 
rado—80,130 acres. This area is charac- 
terized by high, jagged peaks and deep, 
narrow canyons interspersed with for- 
ested and alpine grassland ridges. The 
largest wildlife species indigenous to it 
include elk, mule deer, bighorn sheep, 
bear and mountain lion. 

(30) Lake Woodruff Wilderness, Lake 
Woodruff National Wildlife Refuge, 
Florida—1,106 acres. This proposed area 
is located along the flood plain of the 
St. Johns River, one of the few large 
northerly-flowing rivers in the United 
States. Among the remarkable variety 
of wildlife found here are threatened 
species such as the Everglades kite, 
Southern bald eagle, Florida sandhill 
crane, manatee, Florida panther, and 
American alligator. 

(31) Anaho Island Wilderness, Anaho 
Island National Wildlife Refuge, Ne- 
vada—747.73 acres. The island is a sanc- 
tuary for a multitude of birds, including 
the largest nesting colony of white peli- 
cans on the continent, 


(32) Noxubee Wilderness, Noxubee 


National Wildlife Refuge, Mississippi— 
1,200 acres. Consisting of flat and slightly 
rolling hardwood and pine lands, the 
refuge provides habitats for the Canada 
goose, such rare birds as the endangered 


red-cockaded woodpecker and southern 
bald eagle, and a good-sized herd of 
white-tailed deer. 

(33) UL Bend Wilderness, UL Bend 
National Wildlife Refuge, Montana— 
19,693 acres. Located along the Missouri 
River’s Fort Peck Reservoir, this refuge 
is primarily a habitat for migratory wa- 
terfowl. Among the land birds found 
here is the unique burrowing owl, which 
nests in abandoned “dwellings” in prairie 
dog towns. 

(34) Pea Island Wilderness, Pea Island 
National Wildlife Refuge, North Caro- 
lina—180 acres. A part of the Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore, this refuge is a 
winter spot for greater snow geese, Ca- 
nada geese, brant, and many species of 
duck. 

(35) Bombay Hook Wilderness, Bom- 
bay Hook National Wildlife Refuge, Del- 
aware—2,000 acres. This salt marsh 
estuary serves as a habitat for migratory 
waterfowl and such other birds as the 
endangered southern bald eagle and 
peregrine falcon. 

(36) Back Bay Wilderness, Back Bay 
National Wildlife Refuge, Virginia— 
2,165 acres. A focal point along the 
Atlantic Flyway, the refuge is the winter 
home of up to 40,000 Canada geese per 
year and the rare Ipswich Savannah 
sparrow. 

(37) In addition, the first wilderness 
area—the Gila Wilderness—in New 
Mexico, would be enlarged by the addi- 
tion of 115,648 acres. 

Three other areas—Kofa Game 
Range, Arizona; Charles Sheldon Ante- 
lope Range, Nevada and Oregon; and 
Charles M. Russell National Wildlife 
Range, Montana—contain surface lands 
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suitable for wilderness designation. 
However, because the areas are open to 
mining and may contain minerals vital 
to the national interest and because they 
have not been subjected to thorough 
minerals surveys, I am recommending 
that action on these proposals be de- 
ferred pending the completion of such 
surveys. 

In addition, Lake Mead National Rec- 
reation area, contains surface lands 
suitable for widerness designation. How- 
ever, virtually the entire area is subject 
to withdrawals for power purposes. In 
view of the potential energy needs of the 
West, I cannot recommend that any part 
of the area be designated wilderness at 
this time. I have directed that the area 
be given additional study and that a 
further recommendation be submitted 
within three years. 

Finally, Nunivak National Wildlife 
Refuge also contains surface lands suit- 
able for wilderness designation. Because 
of the uncertainties of land ownership 
and their future management which is 
peculiar to Nunivak, I cannot recom- 
mend that any part be designated wil- 
derness at this time. I have directed that 
future recommendations be guided by 
native land uses and native land selec- 
tions pursuant to the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act. 

After a review of roadless areas of 5,- 
000 acres or more and roadless islands, 
the Secretary of the Interior has con- 
cluded that four areas are not suitable 
for preservatior as part of the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. These 
are: Deer Flat National Wildlife Refuge, 
Oregon and Idaho; Blackwater National 
Wildlife. Refuge, Maryland; Mammoth 
Cave National Park, Kentucky; and 
Upper Mississippi River Wildlife and 
Fish Refuge, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Illinois. As to the latter two 
areas, however, I am directing that a 
wilderness reevaluation be conducted at 
such time as management prerogatives 
and other prospective uses of the areas 
are better defined. 

In addition to this message, I am 
transmitting herewith to the Congress 
letters and reports from the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture regarding these proposals. I con- 
cur with the recommendation of the re- 
spective Secretary in each case. 

As noted above, the Executive Branch 
has now carried out the original provi- 
sions of the 1964 Wilderness Act. Addi- 
tional surveys will be undertaken on a 
case-by-case basis, but the Congress now 
has before it the major recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Branch, as com- 
piled over a 10-year period. I urge the 
Congress to give early and favorable con- 
sideration to all of these proposals. 

Concurrent with the wilderness pro- 
posals, I am also transmitting the Tenth 
Annual Report on the Status of the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System 
which covers calendar year 1973. 

GERALD R. FORD. 

THE WHITE House, December 4, 1974. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN) laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
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President of the United States, one of 
which withdrawing the nomination of 
William A. Anders, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, which was sent to the Senate on 
December 2, 1974; and other messages 
submitting sundry nominations which 
were referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:16 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Berry, 
one of its reading clerks, announced that 
the House has passed, without amend- 
ment, the bill (S. 3308) to amend section 
2 of title 14, United States Code, to au- 
thorize icebreaking operations in foreign 
waters pursuant to international agree- 
ments, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House disagrees to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5463) to 
establish rules of evidence for certain 
courts and proceedings; requests a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon; and 
that Mr. Huncare, Mr. KAsTENMETER, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr, Smrrx of New 
York, and Mr. Dennis were appointed 
managers of the conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message further announced that, 
on reconsideration, and two-thirds of the 
House of Representatives not having 
voted in the affirmative, the bill (H.R. 
6191) to amend the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States to provide that certain 
forms of zine be admitted free of duty, 
and for other purposes, returned by the 
President of the United States with his 
objections, was not passed. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bills in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

ELR. 11802. An act designating the Lane- 
port Dam and Lake on the San Gabriel River 
as the “Granger Dam and Lake”; 

H.R. 12044. An act designating the lake 
created by the Hidden Reservoir project, 
Fresno River, California, as “Hensley Lake”; 
and 

H.R. 15322. An act designating San Angelo 
Dam and Reservoir on the North Concho 
River as the “O. O. Fisher Dam and Lake.” 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following 
bills: 

S. 1561. An act to provide that Mansfield 
Lake, Indiana, shall be known as “Cecil M, 
Harden Lake;” 

5. 3308. An act to amend section 2 of titie 
14, United States Code, to authorize icebreak- 
ing operations in foreign waters pursuant to 
international agreements, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 3546. An act to extend for one year the 
time for entering into a contract under sec- 
tion 106 of the Water Resources Development 
Act of 1974, 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). 


At 1:30 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Hack- 
ney, one of its reading clerks, announced 
that the House has passed the following 
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bills in which it requests the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 15818. An act to amend title 44, 
United States Code, to redesignate the 
National Historical Publications Com- 
mission as the National Historical Pub- 
lications and Records Commission, to 
increase the membership of such Com- 
mission, and to increase the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for such Commis- 
sion; and 

H.R. 15972, An act to amend title 14, 
United States Code, to provide a sub- 
sistence allowance for members of the 
Coast Guard officer candidate program. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the bill (S. 1353) to 
deduct from gross tonnage in determin- 
ing net tonnage those spaces on board 
vessels used for waste materials, with 
amendments in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House disagrees to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 16901) 
making appropriations for Agriculture- 
Environmental and Consumer Protec- 
tion programs for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for other purposes; 
agrees to the conference requested by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon; and that Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. SHIPLEY, Mr. Evans of 
Colorado, Mr. BURLISON of Missouri, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. Casey 
of Texas, Mr. Manon, Mr. ANDREWS of 
North Dakota, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. ScHERLE, 
Mr. Rosrnson of Virginia, and Mr. CE- 
DERBERG were appointed managers of the 
conference on the part of the House. 


At 2:55 pm., a message from. the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Berry 
announced that the House has passed 
the bill (S. 4016) to protect and preserve 
tape recordings of conversations involv- 
ing former President Richard M. Nixon 
and made during his tenure as President, 
and for other purposes, with an amend- 
ment in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendment of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
444) to authorize the continued use of 
certain lands within the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park by portions of an existing 
hydroelectric project. 

The message further announced that 
the House has passed the bill. (H.R. 
5773) to establish the Canaveral Nation- 
al Seashore in the State of Florida, and 
for other purposes, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


At 4:10 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Hack- 
ney announced that the House agrees 
to the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 16900) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and for other 
purposes; that the House recedes from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 12, 13, 18, 23, 26, 
34, 35, 37, 38, 40, 45, 51, 59, 61, 62, 65, 
71, 73, 79, 82, 83, and 84 to the bill and 
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concurs therein; and that the House re- 
cedes from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 
11, 17, 39, 43, 44, 53, 66, and 85 and con- 
curs therein, each with an amendment 
in which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

H.R, 17026. An act relating to former 
Speakers of the House of Representatives 
(Rept. No. 93-1306). 

S.J. Res. 262. An original joint resolution 
authorizing the Architect of the Capitol to 
permit certain temporary and permanent 
construction work on the Capitol gounds 
in connection with the erection of an addi- 
tion to a building on privately owned prop- 
erty adjacent to the Capitol grounds (Rept. 
No. 93-1307). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 6925. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands between the Pueblo 
of Acoma and the Forest Service (Rept. No. 
93-1308). 

By Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 8824. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to Mrs. Harriet La Pointe 
Vanderventer (Rept. No. 93-1309). 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
POLLUTION PREVENTION FACILI- 
TIES—CONFERECE REPORT SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 
(S. REPT. 93-1305) 


Under authority of the Senate of De- 
cember 3, 1974, Mr. BAKER, from the 
committee of conference, submitted a 
report on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11929) to amend 
section 15d of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act of 1933 to provide that ex- 
penditures for pollution control facili- 
ties will be credited against required 
power investment return payments and 
repayments, which was ordered to be 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
executive reports of committees were 
submitted: 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 

Melvin A. Conant, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Federal En- 
ergy Administration. 

(The above nomination was reported with 
the recommendation that it be confirmed, 
subject to the nominee’s commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify be- 
fore any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

Maj. Gen. Francis Paul Koisch, U.S. Army, 
to be a member and President of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission; and 

Wilmer Richard Hall, of Tennessee, to be a 
member of the Mississippi River Commission. 
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(The above nominations were reported 
with the recommendation that they be con- 
firmed, subject to the nominees’ commitment 
to respond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duty constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following House bills were each 
read twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 11802. An act designating the Lane- 
port Dam and Lake on the San Gabriel River 
as the “Granger Dam and Lake”; 

H.R. 12044. An act designating the lake 
created by the Hidden Reservoir project, 
Fresno River, Calif., as “Hensley Lake”; and 

H.R. 15322. An act designating San An- 
gelo Dam and Reservoir on the North Con- 
cho River as the “O. C. Fisher Dam and 
Lake”; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 15818. An act to amend title 44, United 
States Code, to redesignate the National His- 
torical Publications Commission as the Na- 
tional Historical Publications and Records 
Commission, to increase the membership of 
such Commission, and to increase the au- 
thorization of appropriations for such Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 15972. An act to amend title 14, 
United States Code, to provide a subsistence 
allowance for members of the Coast Guard 
officer candidate program; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

H.R. 5773. An act to establish the Canav- 
eral National Seashore in the State of Flor- 
ida, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that today, December 4, 1974, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1561. An act to provide that Mansfield 
Lake, Indiana, shall be known as “Cecil M. 
Harden Lake”; 

5. 3308. An act to amend section 2 of title 
14, United States Code, to authorize ice- 
breaking operations in foreign waters pur- 
suant to international agreements, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3546. An act to extend for one year the 
time for entering into a contract under sec- 
tion 106 of the Water Resources Develop- 
ment Act of 1974. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Tower, Mr. McIntyre, and Mr. 
STEVENSON) (by request): 

S. 4205. A bill to provide for Federal reg- 
ulation of foreign banks establishing, ac- 
quiring, operating, or controlling banks, 
branches, and agencies in the United States, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. Younc, Mr, CLARK, Mr. 
Dore, and Mr, HUDDLESTON) : 

S. 4206. A bill to provide price support for 
milk at not less than 90 per centum of the 
parity price therefor, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 
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By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, Mr, 
Javits, Mr; NELSON, Mr, MANSFIELD, 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. MONDALE, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. STAFFoRD, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. METCALF, Mr. WEICKER, 
Mr. AIKEN, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr, BROOKE, Mr, HATHAWAY, 
Mr. Musxre, Mr. Cranston, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Tunney, Mr. HUGH 
Scorr, Mr. Case, Mr. Marmaras, Mr, 
RANDOLPH, Mr. PELL, Mr. Tarr, and 
Mr. SCHWETIEKER) : 

S. 4207. A bill entitled the Emergency Un- 
employment Compensation Act of 1974. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 4208. A bill for the relief of Ubaldo 
Trevizo, Emma Yolanda Trevizo, Rodolfo 
Trevizo, Jr., and Olaya Trevizo. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself and Mr. 
RANDOLPA) : 

S. 4209. A bill to strengthen the intergov- 
ernmental response to the current energy 
emergency by providing financial assistance 
to the States for grants to families with an- 
nual incomes of $8,000 or less to assist such 
families to obtain emergency heating fuel, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself. and 
Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S., 4210, A bill to establish an Office of In- 
tergovernmental Policy Coordination within 
the Department of the Treasury, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Government. Operations. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 4211. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to prohibit the solicita- 
tion or acceptance of rebates by shippers of 
property in air transportation, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. Nunn, 
Mr. Rretcorr, and Mr, Javits) : 

S. 4212, A bill to reorganize the Executive 
Branch to establish a National Center for 
Productivity and Work Quality; to provide 
for a review of the activities of all Federal 
agencies including implementation of all 
Federal laws, regulations and policies which 
impede the productive performance and effi- 
ciency of the American economy; to encour- 
age joint labor, industry and government ef- 
forts to improve national productivity and 
work quality; to establish a Federal policy 
with respect to continued productivity 
growth and improved utilization of human 
resources in the United States; and for oth- 
er purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

By Mr. HATHAWAY (for himself and 
Mr, MUSKIE) : 

S. 4213. A bill to further insect and dis- 
ease control programs of the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 

S.J. Res. 262. An original joint resolution 
authorizing the Architect of the Capitol to 
permit certain temporary and permanent 
construction work on the Capitol grounds 
in connection with the erection of an ad- 
dition to a building on privately owned pro- 
perty adjacent to the Capito! grounds. Placed 
on the Calendar. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, 
Mr. Tower, Mr. McIntyre, and 

Mr. STEVENSON) (by request): 
S. 4205. A bill to provide for Federal 
regulation of foreign banks establishing, 
acquiring, operating, or controlling 
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banks, branches, and agencies in the 
United States, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, by request, for myself and 
Senators TOWER, MCINTYRE, and STEVEN- 
son a bill to provide for Federal regula- 
tion of foreign banks estabilshing, acquir- 
ing, operating, or controlling banks, 
branches, and agencies in the United 
States, and for other purposes. This bill 
was sent to us for introduction by the 
Governors of the Board of the Federal 
Reserve System, and we are introducing 
the measure to give it a forum before our 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and summary of the 
principal features of the bill, be printed 
in the Record following my introductory 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
summary were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4205 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, 

Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Foreign Bank Act of 1974". 

AMENDMENTS TO THE BANK HOLDING COMPANY 
ACT OF 1956 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956 (12 US.C. 1841) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “paragraph (5)” in 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “paragraph (6)"; 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (5) and (6) 
of subsection (a) as paragraphs (6) and (7), 
respectively, and by adding after paragraph 
(4) of subsection (a), a new paragraph as 
follows: 

“(5) For the purposes of this Act, any com- 
pany which is a foreign bank shall also be 
deemed to have control over a bank, if such 
bank is a branch or agency of the foreign 
bank established or operating under the 
laws of the United States, any State of the 
United States, or the District of Columbia."”; 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection (b) 
the following new sentence: 

" ‘Company covered in 1974’ means a com- 
pany which becomes a bank holding company 
as a result of the enactment of the Foreign 
Bank Act of 1974 and which would have been 
a bank holding company on December 3, 1974, 
if that Act had been enacted on that date.”; 

(4) By striking out subsection (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) ‘Bank’ means (1) any institution 
organized under the laws of the United 
States, any State of the United States, or the 
District of Columbia which (A) accepts de- 
posits that the depositor has a legal right to 
withdraw on demand, and (B) engages in 
the business of making commercial loans, or 
(2) any branch or agency of a foreign bank 
established or operating under the laws of the 
United States, any State of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia. Such term does 
not include (i) any organization operating 
under section 25 or section 25(a) of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, (ii) any company organized 
under the laws of any State of the United 
States or the District of Columbia which does 
not do business within the United States ex- 
cept as an incident to its activities outside 
the United States, or (iii) any office or place 
of business of a foreign bank located in any 
State of the United States or the District of 
Columbia at which no deposits are received, 
no credit balances are maintained incident to 
or arising out of the exercise of commercial 
banking powers, no checks are paid, no money 
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is lent, and no other commercial banking 
activities are performed. ‘District Bank’ 
means any bank organized or operating under 
the Code of Law for the District of Co- 
lumbia.”; 

(5) by striking out “or (3)” in subsection 
(d) and inserting in lieu thereof “(3)"; 

(6) by striking out the period in subsec- 

tion (d) and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 
“:; or (4) if such bank holding company 
either is a foreign bank or has a subsidiary 
which is a foreign bank, any branch or 
agency of such foreign bank established or 
operating under the laws of the United 
States, any State of the United States, or the 
District of Columbia.”; and 

(7) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(j) The term ‘foreign bank’ means any 
company that is organized or created under 
the laws of a foreign country and which 
is principally engaged in the banking busi- 
ness outside the United States. For the pur- 
poses of this Act, this term includes, with- 
out limitation, foreign commercial banks, 
foreign merchant banks and other foreign 
institutions which engage in banking ac- 
tivities usually in connection with the trans- 
action of the business of banking in the 
countries where such foreign banks are or- 
ganized or created. 

“(k) The term ‘foreign country’ means 
any country other than the United States, 
and any colony, dependency, or possession 
of any such country, and includes, for the 
purposes of this Act, any territory of the 
United States, Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa or the Virgin Islands. 

“(1) A ‘foreign bank holding company 


covered in 1974" means a company that be- 
came a bank holding company prior to the 
date of enactment of the Foreign Bank Act 
of 1974 and which has a subsidiary that is 
defined as a ‘bank’ as a result of the enact- 
ment of the Foreign Bank Act of 1974." 


Section 3.—Section 3 of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1842) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the first sentence of 
subsection (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Upon receiving from a company any ap- 
plication for approval under this section, 
the Board shall give notice to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, if the applicant 
company or any bank the voting shares or 
assets of which are sought to be acquired 
is a national banking association or a Dis- 
trict bank, or if the bank sought to be 
acquired is a branch of a foreign bank estab- 
lished under section 18 of the Foreign Bank 
Act of 1974, or a branch or agency of a 
foreign bank established or operating un- 
der the Code of Law for the District of Co- 
lumbia, or to the appropriate supervisory 
authority of the interested State, if the ap- 
plicant company or any bank the voting 
shares or assets of which are sought to be 
acquired is a State bank, or if the bank 
sought to be acquired is a branch or agency 
of a foreign bank established or operating 
under the laws of any State of the United 
States, and shall allow thirty days within 
which the views and recommendations of 
the Comptroller of the Currency or the 
State supervisory authority, as the case may 
be, may be submitted.”; 

(2) by striking out subsection (d) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(ad) Except as provided in subsection (g) 
of this section, no application shall be ap- 
proved under this section which will permit 
any bank holding company or any subsidiary 
thereof to acquire, directly or indirectly, any 
voting shares of, interest in, or all or sub- 
stantially all of the assets of any additional 
bank located outside of the State in which 
the operations of such bank holding com- 
pany’s banking subsidiaries were principally 
conducted on July 1, 1966, or the date on 
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which such company became a bank holding 
company, whichever is later, unless the ac- 
quisition of such shares or assets of a State 
bank by an out-of-State bank holding com- 
pany is specifically authorzed by the statute 
laws of the State in which such bank is lo- 
cated, by language to that effect and not 
merely by implication. For the purposes of 
this section, the State in which the oper- 
ations of a bank holding company’s subsidi- 
aries are principally conducted is that State 
in which total deposits of all such banking 
subsidiaries are largest: Provided, however, 
That for the purposes of this section, the 
State in which the operations of a bank hold- 
ing company’s subsidiaries are principally 
conducted for any company which becomes, 
as a result of the enactment of the Foreign 
Bank Act of 1974, a bank holding company 
on the date of such enactment, is that State 
in which total assets of all such banking 
subsidiaries are greatest.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(f) Every bank that is a subsidiary of a 
holding company (1) which is a foreign bank 
having total worldwide bank assets in excess 
of $500,000,000, (2) which is organized under 
the laws of a foreign country and owns or 
controls a foreign bank having total world- 
wide bank assets in excess of $500,000,000, or 
(3) of which control is held directly or in- 
directly by the shareholders of a foreign bank 
having total worldwide bank assets in excess 
of $500,000,000, the majority of wnom are not 
citizens of the United States or companies 
controlled by citizens of the United States, 
shall become and remain a member bank as 
such term is defined in section 1 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, a company covered in 1974 
and a foreign bank holding company cov- 
ered in 1974 may retain and operate all 
branches and agencies of foreign banks 
which, as a result of the enactment of the 
Foreign Bank Act of 1974, are defined as 
banks under section 2(c) and which such 
company had established on or before De- 
cember 3, 1974. After the date of enactment 
of the Foreign Bank Act of 1974, no applica- 
tion shall be approved under this section 
which will permit any bank holding company 
or any subsidiary thereof to establish or op- 
erate any additional branch or agency of a 
foreign bank located outside of the State 
in which the operations of such bank hold- 
ing company’s banking subsidiaries are prin- 
cipally conducted as determined in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section, unless (1) the es- 
tablishment or operation of such a branch 
or agency is specifically authorized to State 
banks by the statute laws of the State in 
which the operations of such bank holding 
company’s banking subsidiaries are princi- 
pally conducted as determined in subsection 
(d) of this section, by language to that effect 
and not merely by implication, and (2) the 
statute laws of the State in which such 
branch or agency is to be located specifically 
authorize an out-of-State bank organized 
under the laws of the State in which the 
operations of such bank holding company’s 
banking subsidiaries are principally con- 
ducted as determined in subsection (d) of 
this section, to establish or operate such a 
branch or agency, by language to that effect 
and not merely by implication: Provided, 
however, That applications may be approved 
under this section for any such bank hold- 
ing company or any subsidiary thereof (A) 
to establish an additional branch of a for- 
eign bank in any State where such bank 
holding company or subsidiary thereof had 
established a branch of a foreign bank on or 
before December 3, 1974, if the establish- 
ment or operation of such additional branch 
is specifically authorized by the statute laws 
of the State in which such additional branch 
is to be located, and (B) to establish an 
additional agency of a foreign bank in any 
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State where such bank holding company or 
subsidiary thereof had established an agency 
of a foreign bank on or before December 3, 
1974, if the establishment or operation of 
such additional agency ts specifically au- 
thorized by the statute laws of the State in 
which such additional agency is to be lo- 
cated. For the purposes of this subsection 
and subsection (d) of this section, a com- 
pany covered in 1974 or a forelgn bank hold- 
ing company covered in 1974 or any subsid- 
lary thereof shall not be deemed to have 
established an additional branch or agency 
of a foreign bank, or acquired an additional 
bank located outside of the State in which 
the operations of such bank holding com- 
pany’s banking subsidiarles are principally 
conducted as determined in subsection (d) 
of this section, if such bank holding com- 
pany or subsidiary thereof changes or con- 
verts a branch or agency referred to in the 
preceding proviso into a branch, agency, or 
other form of banking organization, as the 
case may be. Notwithstanding any such con- 
version, this subsection shall not prohibit a 
company covered in 1974 or a foreign bank 
holding company covered in 1974 or any sub- 
sidiary thereof from applying to acquire ad- 
ditional branches or agencies under the pre- 
ceding proviso: Provided, however, That for 
the purposes of such proviso, any such com- 
pany or subsidiary thereof may only acquire 
additional branches if it has converted its 
form of banking organization in that State 
to a branch, and may only acquire additional 
agencies if it has converted its form of bank- 
ing organization in that State to an agency. 
For the purposes of this subsection, a branch 
or agency of a foreign bank shall be con- 
sidered as ‘established’, if the foreign bank 
has been granted a license, certificate of au- 
thority, or other necessary approval to op- 
erate such branch or agency by the appro- 
priate State supervisory authority. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subsec- 
tion, no company covered in 1974, no for- 
eign bank holding company covered in 1974, 
and no subsidiary thereof, shall at any time 
own or control in any State outside of the 
State in which the operation of such bank 
holding company’s banking subsidiaries are 
principally conducted as determined in sub- 
section (d) of this section, (1) both a branch 
and agency of the same foreign bank, (ii) 
both a branch of a foreign bank and a na- 
tional or State bank, or (iii) both an agency 
of a foreign bank and a national or State 
bank, unless such company, or any subsid- 
iary thereof had acquired or established 
both such banking subsidiaries in such State 
on or before December 3, 1974. 

“(h) Except as provided in subsection (g) 
of this section, after two years from the date 
of enactment of the Foreign Bank Act of 
1974, no company which becomes, as a result 
of the enactment of the Foreign Bank Act 
of 1974, a bank holding company on the date 
of such enactment, no foreign bank holding 
company covered in 1974, and no subsidiary 
thereof may, directly or indirectly, own, con- 
trol, or operate any branch or agency of a 
foreign bank in any State outside the State 
in which the operations of such bank hold- 
ing company’s banking subsidiaries are prin- 
cipally conducted as determined in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section. The Board is au- 
thorized, upon application by a bank holding 
company, to extend the two-year period 
referred to above from time to time as to 
such bank holding company for not more 
than one year at a time, if, in its judgment, 
such an extension would not be detrimental 
to the public interest, but no such extension 
shall in the aggregate exceed three years.” 

SECTION 4.—Section 4 of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1843) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(2) after two years from the date as of 
which it becomes a bank holding company, or 
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in the case of a company which has been con- 
tinuously affiliated since May 15, 1955, with 
a company which was registered under the 
Investment Company Act of 1940, prior to 
May 15, 1955, in such a manner as to con- 
stitute an affiliated company within the 
meaning of that Act, after December 31, 1978, 
or in the case of any company which be- 
comes, as a result of the enactment of the 
Bank Holding Company Act Amendments of 
1970, a bank holding company on the date 
of such enactment, after December 31, 1980, 
or in the case of any company which be- 
comes, as & result of the enactment of the 
Foreign Ban», Act of 1974, a bank holding 
company cn the date of such enactment, after 
December 31, 1984, retain direct or indirect 
ownership or control of any voting shares of 
any company which is not a bank or bank 
holding company or engage in any activities 
other than (A) those of banking or of man- 
aging or controlling banks and other sub- 
sidiaries authorized under this Act or of fur- 
nishing services to or performing services 
for its subsidiaries, and (B) those permitted 
under paragraph (8) of subsection (c) of 
this section subject to all the conditions 
specified in such paragraph or in any order 
or regulation issued by the Board under such 
paragraph: Provided, That a company cov- 
ered in 1970 may also engage in those ac- 
tivities in which directly or through a sub- 
sidiary (1) 1t was lawfully engaged on June 
30, 1968 (or on a date subsequent to June 
30, 1968 in the case of activities carried on 
as the result of the acquisition by such com- 
pany or subsidiary, pursuant to a binding 
written contract entered into on or before 
June 30, 1968, of another company engaged 
in such activities at the time of the acquisi- 
tion), and (ii) it has been continuously en- 
gaged since June 30, 1968 (or such subse- 
quent date): Provided further, That a com- 
pany covered in 1974 may also engage in those 
activities in which directly or through a sub- 
sidiary (i) it was lawfully engaged on Decem- 
ber 3, 1974 (or on a date subsequent to 
December 3, 1974 in the case of activities 
carried on as the result of the acquisition by 
such company or subsidiary, pursuant to a 
binding written contract entered into on or 
before December 3, 1974, of another company 
engaged in such activities at the time of the 
acquisition), and (i1) it has been continu- 
ously engaged since December 3, 1974 (or 
such subsequent date). The Board by order, 
after opportunity for hearing, may terminate 
the authority conferred by the preceding pro- 
visos on any company to engage directly or 
through a subsidiary in any activity other- 
wise permitted by those provisos if it deter- 
mines, haying due regard to the purposes of 
this Act, that such action is necessary to pre- 
vent undue concentration of resources, de- 
creased or unfair competition, conflicts of in- 
terest, or unsound banking practices; and in 
the case of any such company controlling a 
bank having bank assets in excess of $60,000,- 
000 on or after the date of enactment of the 
Bank Holding Company Act. Amendments of 
1970 the Board shall determine, within two 
years after such date (or, if later, within two 
years after the date on which the bank as- 
sets first exceed $60,000,000), whether the 
authority conferred by the preceding first 
proviso with respect to such company should 
be terminated as provided in this sentence, 
Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed 
to authorize (1) any bank holding company 
referred to in the preceding first proviso, or 
any subsidiary thereof, to engage in activities 
authorized by that proviso through the ac- 
quisition, pursuant to a contract entered into 
after June 30, 1968, of any interest in or the 
assets of a going concern engaged in such 
activities; or (2) any bank holding company 
referred to in the preceding second proviso, 
or any subsidiary thereof, to engage in ac- 
tivities authorized by that proviso either 
through the acquisition, pursuant to a con- 
tract entered into after December 3, 1974, of 
any interest in or the assets of a going con- 
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cern engaged in such activities, or through 
the acquisition after December 3, 1974 (ex- 
cept pursuant to a binding written contract 
entered into before December 3, 1974) of any 
shares of, interest in, or assets of any com- 
pany, or any branch or agency of a foreign 
bank, engaged or to be engaged in the issue, 
flotation, underwriting, public sale, or dis- 
tribution at wholesale or retail or through 
syndicate participation of stocks, bonds, de- 
bentures, notes, or other securities. Any com- 
pany which is authorized to engage in any 
activity pursuant to the preceding provisos 
or subsection (d) of this section but, as a re- 
sult of action ef the Board, is required to ter- 
minate such activity may (notwithstanding 
any otherwise applicable time limit pre- 
scribed in this paragraph) retain the owner- 
ship or control of shares in any company 
carrying on such activity for a period of ten 
years from the date on which its authority 
was so terminated by the Board.”; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (12) of sub- 
section (c) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(12) shares retained or acquired, or ac- 
tivities engaged in, by any company which 
becomes, as a result of the enactment of the 
Bank Holding Company Act Amendments of 
1970, a bank holding company on the date of 
such enactment, or which becomes, as a 
result of the enactment of the Foreign Bank 
Act of 1974, a bank holding company on the 
date of such enactment, or by any subsidiary 
thereof, if such company— 

(A) within the applicable time limits pre- 
scribed in subsection (a)(2) of this section 
(i) ceases to be a bank holding company, or 
(il) ceases to retain direct or indirect owner- 
ship or control of those shares and to engage 
in those activities not authorized under this 
section; and 

(B) complies with such other conditions 
as the Board may by regulation or order pre- 
scribe;"; and 

(3) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (13) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; or”, and by adding after paragraph 
(13) the following new paragraph: 

(14) shares owned directly or indirectly 
by a company covered in 1974 in a company 
which does not engage in any activities other 
than those in which the bank holding com- 
pany, or its subsidiaries, may engage by 
virtue of this section, but nothing in this 
paragraph authorizes any bank holding com- 
pany, or subsidiary thereof, to acquire (A) 
any interest in or the assets of any going 
concern (except pursuant to a binding writ- 
ten contract entered into before December 3, 
1974, or pursuant to another provision of this 
Act) other than one which was a subsidiary 
on December 3, 1974, or (B) any shares of, 
interest In, or the assets of any company, 
or any branch or agency of a foreign bank, 
engaged, or to be engaged, in the issue, flota- 
tion, underwriting, public sale, or distribu- 
tion at wholesale or retail or through syndi- 
cate participation of stocks, bonds, deben- 
tures, notes, or other securities, other than 
one which was a subsidiary on December 3, 
1974, or which was acquired pursuant to a 
binding written contract entered into before 
such date,” 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 5.—Section 1 of the Federal Act 
(12 U.S.C. 221) is amended to read as follows: 

“Whenever the word ‘bank’ is used in this 
Act, the word shall be held to include State 
bank, banking association, and trust com- 
pany, and any branch or agency of a foreign 
bank established or operating under the laws 
of any State of the United States, except 
where national banks, federal branch banks, 
or Federal reserve banks are specifically re- 
ferred to. 

“The terms ‘national bank’ and ‘national 
banking association’ used in this Act shall 
be held to be synonymous and interchange- 
able. The term ‘federal branch bank’ shall 
be held to mean any branch of a foreign 
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bank that is established and operating under 
section 18 of the Foreign Bank Act of 1974. 
The term ‘member bank’ shall be held to 
mean any national bank, federal branch 
bank, State bank, or bank or trust company 
which has become a member of one of the 
reserve banks created by this Act, The term 
‘board’ shall be held to mean Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System; the 
term ‘district’ shall be held to mean Federal 
reserve district; the term ‘reserve bank’ shall 
be held to mean Federal reserve bank; the 
term ‘the continental United States’ means 
the States of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

SECTION 6.—Section 2 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out the last sentence of 
the first paragraph thereof (12 U.S.C. 222) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Every national bank and every federal 
branch bank in any State shall, upon com- 
mencing business or within ninety days af- 
ter admission into the Union of the State 
in which it is located, become a member 
bank of the Federal System by subscribing 
and paying for stock in the Federal reserve 
bank of its district in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and every national 
bank and every federal branch bank shall 
thereupon be an insured bank under the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and failure 
to do so shall subject such bank to the pen- 
alty provided by the sixth paragraph of this 
section.”; 

(2) by adding at the end of the third 
paragraph thereof (12 U.S.C. 282) a new 
sentence as follows: 

“Every federal branch bank within each 
Federal reserve district shall subscribe to the 
capital stock of the Federal reserve bank for 
that district in a sum equal to 6 per centum 
of the paid in capital stock equivalent re- 
quired to be deposited by the foreign bank 
holding a certificate of authority to estab- 
lish and operate such federal branch bank, 
which shall be payable in the same manner 
as that prescribed for a national banking 
association in this section.”; and 

(3) by inserting after the second sentence 

of the sixth paragraph thereof (12 U.S.C. 
50la), a new sentence as follows: 
“Should any federal branch bank fall within 
one year after the passage of this Act to be- 
come a member bank or fail to comply with 
any of the provisions of this Act applicable 
thereto, all of the rights, privileges, and fran- 
chises of such bank granted to it under sec- 
tion 18 of the Foreign Bank Act of 1974, or 
under the provisions of this Act, shall be 
thereby forfeited in accordance with the 
same procedures applicable to national bank- 
ing associations: Provided, however, That, 
except as otherwise provided in this Act, any 
reference in the provisions of this Act to the 
capital stock and surplus of a member bank 
or national banking association shall, for the 
purpose of applying any limitations or re- 
strictions in such provisions to any federal 
branch bank, be deemed to be a reference to 
the dollar equivalent amount of the capital 
stock and surplus of the foreign bank hold- 
ing a certificate of authority to establish and 
operate such federal branch bank; Provided, 
further, That any such foreign bank which 
has more than one federal branch bank in 
any State shall be required to aggregate the 
accounts of all such federal branch banks in 
such State for the purpose of computing any 
limitations or restrictions under any provi- 
sion referred to in the preceding proviso.” 

SECTION 7,—Paragraph 1 of Section 6 of the 
Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 288) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: 

“For the purposes of the preceding sentence, 
a member bank that is a branch or agency of 
a foreign bank shall be deemed to be insol- 
vent when the foreign bank’s license or cer- 
tificate of authority to operate such branch 
or agency has been terminated or revoked, or 
when a receiver has been appointed for such 
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branch or agency, or when the foreign bank 
licensed or holding a certificate of authority 
to operate such branch or agency is declared 
insolvent, or a receiver is appointed therefor, 
or is dissolved or its authority or existence 
is otherwise terminated or cancelled in the 
jurisdiction of its incorporation.” 

Secrion 8.—Section 9 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Any branch or agency of a foreign bank 
estabished or operating under the laws of 
any State of the United States shall apply 
for and be admitted to membership in the 
Federal Reserve System in the same man- 
ner and subject to the same provisions of 
law as State banks and trust companies and 
may continue to exercise all powers granted 
it by the State in which it is operating or 
established, and shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of member banks except that (1) 
any reference in the provisions of this Act 
to the capital stock and surplus of an apply- 
ing bank, member bank, or national bank 
shall, for the purpose of applying any limita- 
tions or restrictions in any such provisions to 
any such branch or agency, be deemed to be 
a reference to the dollar equivalent amount 
of the capital stock and surplus of the for- 
eign bank licensed or authorized to estab- 
lish or operate such branch or agency: Pro- 
vided, however, That any foreign bank which 
has more than one branch or more than one 
agency in any State, shall be required to ag- 
gregate the accounts of all such branches or 
agencies in such State for the purpose of 
computing any restrictions or limitations in 
any such provisions: Provided, further, That 
every such branch or agency shall subscribe 
for capital stock of the Federal reserve bank 
of the district in which such branch or 
agency is located in an amount equal to 
either six per centum of the paid in capital 
stock equivalent which is required under 
State law to be deposited by the foreign bank 
licensed or authorized to establish or oper- 
ate any such branch or agency or, if there 
is no such requirement under State law, six 
per centum of the paid in capital stock equiv- 
alent which would be required to be deposit- 
ed by a foreign bank holding a certificate of 
authority to establish and operate a federal 
branch bank in the place in which it is 
located; (2) no such branch or agency may 
voluntarily withdraw from membership in 
a Federal reserve bank; and (3) nothing in 
the provisions of this Act shall authorize the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System to appoint examiners to examine the 
home office or foreign branches or agencies of 
the foreign bank licensed or authorized to es- 
tablish or operate such branch or agency, or 
to regulate the organization or internal af- 
fairs of such foreign bank.” 

Secrion 9.—Section 23A of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 371c) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“With respect to a member bank that is a 
branch or agency of a foreign bank, the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to (1) 
any extension of credit by such branch or 
agency to the foreign bank licensed or au- 
thorized to establish or operate such branch 
or agency or to any other branch or agency 
of such foreign bank; (2) any extension of 
credit by such branch or agency to a sub- 
sidiary, within the meaning of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956, as amended, 
of the foreign bank licensed or authorized 
to establish or operate such branch or 
agency, if such subsidiary is organized un- 
der the laws of a foreign country and does 
no business within the United States, ex- 
cept as an incident to its international or 
foreign business; or (3) any extension of 
credit by such branch or agency to a bank 
holding company of which such branch or 
agency is a subsidiary, within the meaning 
of the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, 
as amended, or to another subsidiary of such 
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bank holding company, if made within one 
year after the effective date of the Foreign 
Bank Act of 1974 and pursuant to a con- 
tract entered into prior to that date.” 

Sec. 10— ection 25(a) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 611) is amended — 

(1) by inserting “, except with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System,” after “all of whom” 
in the second sentence of the fourth para- 
graph thereof (12 U.S.C. 614); 

(2) by inserting in the second proviso of 
the first sentence of the twelfth paragraph 
thereof (12 U.S.C. 618) “, except with the 
approval of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System,” after “That”; 

(3) by striking out the thirteenth pare- 
graph thereof (12 U.S.C. 619) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Except as otherwise provided in this sec- 
tion, a majority of the shares of the capital 
stock of any such corporation shall at all 
times be held and owned by citizens of the 
United States, by corporations the controlling 
interest in which is owned by citizens of the 
United States, chartered under the laws of 
the United States or of a State of the United 
States, or by firms or companies, the con- 
trolling interest in which is owned by citi- 
zens of the United States.”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this section, any foreign bank may, with 
the prior approval of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System and upon 
such terms and conditions and subject to 
such rules and regulations as the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
may prescribe, own and hold a majority of 
the shares of the capital stock of any cor- 
poration organized under this section, and 
any such corporation shall be subject to the 
same provisions of law as any other corpo- 
ration organized under this section: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System shall not 
approve any such foreign bank ownership 
and holding of a majority of the shares of 
the capital stock of any corporation orga- 
nized under this section, if, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State of the 
United States and the. Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System determines that 
such ownership and holding would adversely 
affect the domestic or foreign commerce of 
the United States or would otherwise not be 
in the interest of the United States.” 

NATIONAL BANK ACT AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 11.—Section 5133 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (12 U.S.C. 21) is amended by striking 
out the period at the end of the first sen- 
tence and adding the following new pro- 


“:Provided, however, That subject to the 
provisions of section 5169 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, an association may be 
formed by or on behalf of a foreign bank, as 
such term is defined in the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956, as amended.” 

SECTION 12.—Section 5146 of the Revised 
Statutes (12 U.S.C. 72) is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of the 
first sentence and adding the following new 
proviso: 

“: Provided, however, That the Comptroller 
of the Currency may in his discretion permit 
as directors not more than one-half the total 
number thereof, to serve as such, although 
such directors are not citizens of the United 
States and do not reside in the State, Terri- 
tory, or District in which the association is 
located, or within one hundred miles of the 
location of the office of the association.” 

Secrion 13.—Section 5169 of the Revised 
Statutes (12 U.S.C. 27) is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of the 
last sentence and adding the following: 
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"; or whenever, after consultation with the 
Secretary of State of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Comptroller determines that it would 
adversely affect the domestic or foreign com- 
merce of the United States or would other- 
wise not be in the interest of the United 
States to grant such certificate.” 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BANKING ACT OF 1933 


SECTION 14.—Section 2 of the Banking Act 
of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 221a) is amended by add- 
ing the following new subsection at the end 
thereof: 

“(c) Except where otherwise specifically 
provided, with respect to any member bank 
that is a branch or agency of a foreign bank, 
the term ‘affillate’ shall include the foreign 
bank which is licensed or authorized to op- 
erate such branch or agency, any other 
branch or agency of such foreign bank, and 
any affiliate of such foreign bank, as such 
term is defined in subsection (b) of this 
section.” 

Section 15.—Section 20 of the Banking Act 
of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 377) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “or section 2(c)” after 
“section 2(b)” in the first sentence thereof; 
and 

(2) by striking out the period in the first 

paragraph thereof and by adding the follow- 
ing: 
“: Provided, further, That the provisions of 
this paragraph shall not prohibit a member 
bank from being affiliated in any manner de- 
scribed in section 2(b) or section 2(c) here- 
of with any such organization if such mem- 
ber bank is a branch, agency, or wholly- 
owned subsidiary of a foreign bank and is 
a subsidiary, within the meaning of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956, as amended, of 
a bank holding company which is permitted 
to retain its ownership or control of any vot- 
ing shares of such organization under the 
authority of section 4(a)(2) of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956, as amended, 
or, with the specific consent of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
under section 4(c)(9) of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956, as amended.” 

Secrion 16.—Section 21 of the Banking 
Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 378) is amended by 
striking clause (B) of paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (a) thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(B) shall be permitted by the United 
States, any State, Territory, or District to 
engage in such business and shall be sub- 
jected by the laws of the United States, or of 
such State, Territory, or District to examina- 
tion and regulation,”. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE ACT AMENDMENTS 


Srecrion 17.—Within ninety days after the 
enactment of this Act, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation shall submit to the 
Congress a proposal for implementing the 
existing provisions of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act so as to include within the cov- 
erage of such Act, branches and agencies of 
foreign banks established or operating under 
the laws of the United States, any State of 
the United States, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL BRANCHES BY 

FOREIGN BANKS 

Section 18(a).—Definitions. 

For the purposes of this section, these 
terms shall have the following meanings: 

(1) The term “Comptroller” means the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

(2) The term “foreign bank” means any 
corporation or similar organization organized 
under the laws of a foreign country, a major- 
ity of the shares of the capital stock of which 
are not owned by citizens of the United 
States, or by firms or companies, the control- 
ling interest in which is owned by citizens of 
the United States, and which is principally 
engaged in the banking business outside the 
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United States. This term includes, without 
limitation, foreign commercial banks, foreign 
merchant banks, and other institutions 
which engage in banking activities usual in 
connection with the transaction of the busi- 
ness of banking in the countries or places 
where such foreign banks are organized or 
operating. 

(3) The term “foreign country” means any 
country other than the United States and 
any colony, dependency, or possession of any 
such country, and includes, for the pur- 
poses of this section, any territory of the 
United States, Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

(4) The term “initial branch” means the 
first branch of a foreign bank established 
under this section in any State. 

(5) The term “State” means any State of 
the United States and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF BRANCHES. 

Notwithstanding the laws of any State, 
any foreign bank may, upon receipt of a 
certificate of authority from the Comptroller, 
and subject to the provisions of this section, 
establish and operate one or more branches 
in any State: Provided, however, That no 
foreign bank may at any time in any State 
have both a branch established and operating 
under this section and a branch or agency 
established or operating under the laws of 
such State. 

(c) CONVERSION OF STATE BRANCH, AGENCY, 
OR BANK. 

Any foreign bank with a branch or agency 
established or operating under the laws of 
any State and any foreign bank which owns 
all of the stock (except for directors’ quali- 
fying shares) of any bank organized under 
the laws of any State may, with the prior 
approval of the Comptroller and pursuant 
to the requirements of subsections (d), (e), 
(f) and (g) of this section, change or con- 
vert such branch, agency, or State bank into 
a branch to be established and operated 
under this section with any name approved 
by the Comptroller: 

Provided, however, That any such conver- 
sion shall not be in contravention of the 
State law. In any such case, all of the HMabili- 
ties of such foreign bank previously payable 
at the offices of the State branch or agency 
and all of the liabilities of the State bank 
shall thereafter be payable by such foreign 
bank at the office of the branch established 
under this section. When the Comptroller 
has given such a foreign bank a certificate 
that the provisions of this section have been 
complied with, such foreign bank shall have 
the same powers and privileges, and shall be 
subject to the same duties, liabilities, and 
regulations, in all respects, as shall have been 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Act and 
this section for foreign banks with branches 
originally established under this. section. 

Subject to the limitations of subsection 
(i) of this section, any foreign bank may 
(1) if it is converting a State branch under 
this subsection, retain and operate as addi- 
tional branches under this section, any other 
branches established in the State of the 
converting branch prior to conversion; (2) if 
it is converting a State agency under this 
subsection, retain and operate as additional 
branches under this section, any other agen- 
cies established In the State of the convert- 
ing agency prior to conversion; and (3) if it 
is converting a State bank under this sub- 
section, retain and operate as additional 
branches under this section, any other 
branches established by such State bank 
prior to conversion. 

The Comptroller may, in his discretion and 
subject to such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, permit such foreign bank to retain 
and carry at a value determined by the Comp- 
troller such of the assets of the converted 
branch, agency, or State bank as do not con- 
form to the legal requirements relative to 
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assets acquired and held by branches estab- 
lished and operating under this section. 

(d) REQUIREMENT OF APPLICATION. 

A foreign bank, in order to obtain a cer- 
tificate of authority to establish and operate 
a branch under this section, shall make appli- 
cation therefor to the Comptroller which 
application shall include such information 
with respect to the factors to be considered 
in subsection (f) of this section as the Comp- 
troller may, in his discretion, prescribe as 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section, 

Such application shall be made on forms 
prescribed and furnished by the Comptroller 
and shall be duly executed by the foreign 
bank by one or more of its principal officers, 

(èe) VIEWS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Upon receipt of an application for a cer- 
tificate of authority by a foreign bank to es- 
tablish and operate a branch under this sec- 
tion, the Comptroller shall transmit a copy 
of such application to the Secretary of State 
of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and the bank super- 
visory authority of the State in which such 
branch is to be located and shall allow thirty 
days within which the views and recommen- 
dations of the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, and the State 
bank supervisory authority may be submitted, 

(f) FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

The Comptroller shall not issue a certifi- 
cate of authority to a foreign bank under 
this section if— 

(1) the establishment of such a branch 
would adversely affect the domestic or for- 
eign commerce of the United States, or 

(2) the establishment of such a branch 
would otherwise not be in the interest of 
the United States. In making his determina- 
tion with respect to the preceding factors, 
the Comptroller shall take into account the 
written comments of the Secretary of State 
of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, and the appropriate 
State bank supervisory authority. In every 
application, the Comptroller shall also take 
into consideration the financial and mana- 
gerial resources and future prospects of the 
applicant foreign bank and the branch con- 
cerned, and the convenience and needs of 
the community to be served. 

(g) CERTIFICATE. 

Jf, upon a careful examination of the facts 
so reported, and of any other facts which 
may come to the knowledge of the Comp- 
troller, it appears that such foreign bank is 
lawfully entitled to establish and operate a 
branch under this section, the Comptroller 
shall issue a certificate of authority to such 
foreign bank, under his hand and official 
seal, that such foreign bank has complied 
with the provisions of this section required 
to be complied with before the establish- 
ment of a branch under this section, and 
that such foreign bank is authorized to es- 
tablish and operate a branch under this sec- 
tion at the location specified in such certifi- 
cate. 

(h) BANKING POWERS, 

Upon the issuance of a certificate of au- 
thority by the Comptroller, the foreign bank 
may, subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, establish and operate a branch at the 
location specified in such certificate, and may 
conduct thereat its banking business with 
the same rights and privileges as a national 
bank at that location, and, except as other- 
wise provided in this section, or in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, subject to the same duties, 
restrictions, limitations, penalties and Ha- 
bilities now or hereafter imposed on na- 
tional banks under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Bank Act and the Federal Reserve 
Act: 

Provided, however, That in any such pro- 
vision which imposes limitations or restric- 
tions based on the capital stock and surplus 
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of a national bank, any reference in such 
provisions to the capital stock and surplus of 
a national bank shall be deemed for the pur- 
pose of applying the limitations or restric- 
tions in such provisions to a branch estab- 
lished under this section to be a reference to 
the dollar equivalent amount of the capital 
stock and surplus of the foreign bank hold- 
ing a certificate of authority to operate the 
branch established under this section: Pro- 
vided, further, That any foreign bank which 
has more than one branch established and 
operating under this section In any State 
shall be required to aggregate the accounts 
of all such branches in such State for the 
purpose of computing any limitations or 
restrictions under any provision referred to 
in the preceding proviso. 

(i) ADDITIONAL BRANCHES IN ANY STATE. 

A foreign bank with a single branch es- 
tablished and operating under this section 
in any State may, with the prior approval of 
the Comptroller and pursuant to the require- 
ments of subsections (d), (e), (f), and (g) 
of this section, retain or establish and oper- 
ate additional branches in the State in which 
such branch is located on the same terms 
and conditions and subject to the same Hm- 
itations and restrictions as are applicable 
to the establishment of branches by a, na- 
tional bank if the principal office of such na- 
tional bank were located at the same piace 
as the initial branch in such State of such 
foreign bank. 

(J) CHANGE or Name OR LOCATION. 

Any foreign bank holding a certificate of 
authority issued pursuant to this section 
must secure an amended certificate of au- 
thority if it changes its corporate name or 
changes the duration of its corporate exist- 
ence, on such application forms and under 
such rules and regulations as the Comptrol- 
ler may prescribe, Any foreign bank holding 
a certificate of authority issued pursuant to 
this section may not change the location 
of any branch established and operating un- 
der this section without obtaining the prior 
approval of the Comptroller and no change 
of location shall be valid until the Comp- 
troller shall have issued his certificate of 
approval of the same. 

(k) Accounts. 

The accounts of each branch established 
and operating under this section shall be 
conducted independently of the accounts 
of the principal office of the foreign bank 
and its branches outside the United States, 

(1) EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS—PENAL= 

TIES. 
(1) The Comptroller shall appoint exam- 
iners who shall examine every branch estab- 
lished and operating under this section at 
least once in every calendar year and any 
such examiner shall have all of the powers 
of an examiner of national banks. The cost 
of such examinations shall be assessed 
against and paid by the foreign bank hold- 
ing the certificate of authority to operate 
such branch based on the assets of its 
branch as determined under subsection (k) 
of this section. 

(2) Every foreign bank holding a certif- 
cate of authority issued pursuant to this 
section shall make reports of condition for 
each branch established and operating un- 
der this section to the Compiroller in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act. The Comptroller may 
call for additional reports of condition, in 
such form and containing such information 
as he may prescribe, on dates to be fixed by 
him, and may, from time to time, require 
Special reports under oath to keep him in- 
formed as to whether the provisions of this 
section which fails to make any report re- 
der this section have been complied with. 

(3) Every foreign bank holding a certifi- 
cate of authority issued pursuant to this 
section and reguiations or orders issued un- 
quired by this subsection shall be subject to 
a penalty of $100 for each day after the pe- 
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rlods respectively therein mentioned, that it 
delays to make and transmit such report, 
All sums of money collected for such penal- 
ties shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, after deduction of the costs 
incurred in their collection. 

(m) CAPITAL EQUIVALENCY 

Upon the opening of a branch in any State 
and thereafter, a foreign bank holding a cer- 
tificate of authority issued pursuant to this 
section shall keep on deposit, in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as the Comp- 
troller may prescribe, with such national 
bank in the State where such branch is lo- 
cated and as such foreign bank may desig- 
nate and the Comptroller may approve, in- 
vestment securities of the type that may be 
held by national banks for their own ac- 
count pursuant to paragraph “Seventh” of 
section 5136 of the Revised Statutes, 
amended, equal to an aggregate amount, 
based upon principal amount or market 
value, whichever Is lower, in the case of the 
above-described securities, of not less than 
the greater of that amount of capital which 
would be required of a national bank being 
organized at that location, or 5 percent of 
the total liabilities of such branch, including 
acceptances, but excluding (1) accrued ex- 
penses, and (2) amounts due and other lia- 
bilities to other offices, branches, or agencies 
of, and wholly-owned (except for directors’ 
qualifying shares) subsidiaries of, such for- 
eign bank; Provided, however, That. the 
Comptroller may from time to time require 
that the assets deposited pusuant to this 
subsection may be maintained in such 
amount as he may deem necessary or desir- 
able, for the maintenance of a sound finan- 
cial condition, the protection of depositors 
and the public interest. The deposit shall be 
maintained with any such national bank 
pursuant to a deposit agreement in such 
form and containing such limitations and 
conditions as the Comptroller may prescribe. 
So long as it continues business in the ordi- 
nary course such foreign bank shall, however, 
be permitted to collect interest on the secu- 
rities so deposited and from time to time ex- 
change, examine, and compare such secu- 
rities. 

(n) Domestic ASSETS 

The Comptroller shall have the power to 
require every foreign bank holding a certifi- 
cate of authority issued pursuant to this 
section to hold, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Comptroller may prescribe, 
in any State where it has established a 
branch under this section, currency, bonds, 
notes, debentures, drafts, bills of exchange 
or other evidences of indebtedness or other 
obligations payable in the United States 
or in United States funds in an amount 
which the Comptroller shall prescribe as 
necessary in order to protect domestic de- 
positors and creditors of any branch estab- 
lished under this section. 

(0) REVOCATION oF 
AUTHORITY. 

Any certificate of authority issued to a 
foreign bank pursuant to this section shall 
be reyoked when voluntarily surrendered 
by such foreign bank or when such foreign 
bank is dissolvec or its authority or exist- 
ence is otherwise terminated or cancelled in 
the country of its organization, and if at 
any time the Comptroller is of the opinion 
or has reasonable cause to believe that 
such foreign bank has violated or failed 
to comply with any of the provision of this 
section or any of the rules, regulations, or 
orders of the Comptroller made pursuant 
thereto, the Comptroller shall haye the 
power, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, to revoke the certificate of authority 
of a foreign bank to operate any branch 
under this section. The Comptroller may 
restore any such certificate of authority 
upon due proof of compliance with the 
provisions of this section and the rules, 
regulations, or orders of the Comptroller 
made pursuant thereto, 
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(p) RECEIVERSHIP. 

Whenever the Comptroller has revoked 
the certificate of authority of a foreign 
bank to operate any branch under this sec- 
tion, or whenever any creditor of any such 
foreign bank shall have obtained a judg- 
ment against it in any court of record of 
the United States or any State of the 
United States and made application, ac- 
companied by a certificate from the clerk 
of the court stating that such Judgment has 
been rendered and has remained unpaid 
for the space of thirty days, or whenever the 
Comptroller shall become satisfied of the 
insolvency of such foreign bank, he may, 
after due consideration of its affairs, in any 
such case, appoint a receiver who shall take 
possession of all the property and the assets 
of such foreign bank in any State in which 
any branch licensed under this section is 
located, Thereafter the receiver shall exer- 
cise the same rights, privileges, powers and 
authority with respect to such property and 
assets of such foreign bank a are now exer- 
cised by receivers of national banks ap- 
pointed by the Comptroller. 

(q) REGULATIONS. 

The Comptroller is authorized and em- 
powered to issue such rules, regulations, and 
orders as he may deem necessary to enforce 
compliance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, to prevent evasions thereof, and to en- 
sure the proper exercise of the powers grant- 
ed herein. 

(r) SERVICE or Process. 

Every foreign bank holding a certificate of 
authority issued pursuant to this section 
shall execute and file with the Office of the 
Comptroller and the applicable State bank 
supervisory authority an irrevocable appoint- 
ment of an agent for service of process in 
every State where it has established a branch 
under this section. Such irrevocable appoint- 
ment shall be on such form as the Comp- 
troller may prescribe. 

If any such agent shall be removed, re- 
sign, or die, become insane or otherwise in- 
capable of acting, it shall be the duty of such 
foreign bank to appoint another agent in his 
place, and until such appointment shall 
have been made, or during the absence of 
any officer, or other agent of such foreign 
bank from the applicable State, service of 
process may be made upon the Comptroller, 
any Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, or 
upon any person authorized by the Comp- 
troller to receive such service of process. If 
any process is served on the Comptroller, he 
shall immediately cause a copy thereof to be 
either delivered personally to such foreign 
bank by a person and in the manner author- 
ized to serve process by law in the jurisdic- 
tion where service is made, or forwarded by 
registered mail addressed to such foreign 
bank at the post office address specified for 
mailing process as the same appears on the 
Comptroller's records, or if no address is 
there specified to the bank supervisory au- 
thority of the country of such foreign bank’s 
organization. Nothing in this section limits 
or affects the right to serve any process, 
notice of demand required or permitted by 
law to be served upon a foreign corporation 
in any other manner now or hereafter per- 
mitted by law. 

The Comptroller shall keep a record of all 
processes served upon him by this subsec- 
tion and shall record therein the time of 
such service and his action with reference 
thereto, 

(s) VENUE oF Surrs. 

Actions and proceedings under this sec- 
tion against any foreign bank holding a cer- 
tificate of authority issued pursuant to this 
section may be had in any circuit or dis- 
trict court of the United States held within 
the district in which any branch established 
under this section is located, or in any 
State, county, or municipal court in the 
county or city in which such branch is lo- 
cated having jurisdiction in similar cases. 
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(t) Crvm PENALTIES. 

Any foreign bank holding a certificate of 
authority issued pursuant to this section 
which violates or fails to comply with any 
provision of this section, or any rule, regula- 
tion or order of the Comptroller issued pur- 
suant thereto, is subject to a penalty of not 
less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000 for 
each and every offense, for each day in which 
the violation or failure to comply continues. 
All sums of money collected for such penal- 
ties shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, after deduction of the costs 
incurred in their collection. The civil penal- 
ties provided in this subsection shall be in 
addition to all other civil remedies and crimi- 
nal penalties provided by law. 

(u) CRIMINAL PENALTIES. 

Any foreign bank holding a certificate of 
authority pursuant to this section which 
willfully violates any provision of this sec- 
tion, or any rule, regulation or order issued 
by the Comptroller pursuant thereto, shall 
upon conviction be fined not more than 
$1,000 for each day during which the viola- 
tion continues. Any individual who willfully 
participates in a violation of any provision 
of this section shall upon conviction be fined 
not, more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 

JURISDICTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 19. Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following new sec- 
tions: 

"$ 1364 FOREIGN BANKS AS PARTY 

The district courts shall have original 
jurisdiction of any civil action commenced 
by the United States, or by direction of any 
officer thereof, against any foreign bank 
arising out of the business of any branch 
of such foreign bank established and oper- 
ating under section 18 of the Foreign Bank 
Act of 1974, any civil action against any for- 
eign bank to wind up the affairs of any such 
branch, and any action by such a foreign 
bank in the district for which the court is 
held under section 18 of the Foreign Bank 
Act of 1974 to enjoin the Comptroller, or 
any receiver acting under his direction, as 
provided by such section. 

“§ 1407 ACTIONS BY FOREIGN Banks To EN- 
JOIN COMPTROLLER 

Any civil action by a foreign bank arising 
out of the business of a branch established 
under section 18 of the Foreign Bank Act of 
1974 to enjoin the Comptroller under the 
provisions of any Act of Congress relating to 
the business of any such branch, may be 
prosecuted in the judicial district where such 
branch of such foreign bank is located.” 
UNITED STATES CRIMINAL CODE AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 20. Title 13, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following new sec- 
tions: 

“§ 16 MEMBER BANK 

“Tho term ‘member bank’, as used in this 
Title, includes any branch or agency of a 
foreign bank that is a member of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

“$17 NATIONAL Bank 

“The term ‘national bank’, as used in this 
Title, includes any branch of a foreign bank 
established and operating under section 13 
of the Foreign Bank Act of 1974.” 

BANK PROTECTION ACT AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 21. Section 2 of the Bank Protection 
Act of 1963 (12 U.S.C. 1881) is amended— 

(1) by inserting the following in para- 
graph (1) after “national banks” and before 
“and district banks”; 

“, any branch of a foreign bank established 
and operating under section 18 of the of the 
Foreign Bank Act of 1974,”; and 

(2) by inserting the following in para- 
graph (2) after “State banks” and before 
“which are members of the Federal Reserve 
System”; 
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“and any branch or agency of a foreign 
bank established or operating under ‘the 
laws of any State”. 

TRUTH-IN-LENDING ACT AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 22. Section 108 of the Truth-in-Lend- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C. 1607) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after the words “national 
banks” in subparagraph (A) of paragraph (1) 
of subsection (a) the following: 

“and branches of foreign banks established 
and operating under section 18 of the For- 
eign Bank Act of 1974”; and 

(2) by inserting after the words “national 
banks" within the parentheses in paragraph 
(B) of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) the 
following: 

“and branches of foreign banks establish- 
ed and operating under section 18 of the 
Foreign Bank Act of 1974”. 


FAIR CREDIT REPORTING ACT AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 23. Section 621 of the Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act (12 U.S.C. 1681s) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after the words “national 
banks” in subparagraph (A) of paragraph 
(1) of subsection (b) the following: 

“and branches of foreign banks established 
and operating under section 18 of the For- 
eign Bank Act of 1974”; and 

(2) by inserting after the words “national 
banks” within the parenthesis in subpara~ 
graph (B) of paragraph (1) of subsection 
(b), the following: 

“and branches of foreign banks establish- 
ed and operating under section 18 of the 
Foreign Bank Act of 1974”. 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AGREEMENTS 


Src. 24. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, are hereby authorized to 
make ayailable, under such conditions as 
they may prescribe, upon request, examina- 
tion, operating, or condition reports, or other 
information, in their possession of State 
banks and national banks to the banking 
supervisory authority of a foreign country in 
which such bank has or proposes to have a 
branch, agency, Office, or banking subsidiary, 
including any banking affillate which is to be 
in the form of a joint venture between such 
bank and any other person, firm, or corpora- 
tion: Provided, That any of the foregoing in- 
formation may only be made available to 
such foreign banking supervisory authority 
upon the condition that such foreign banking 
supervisory authority shall make available 
upon request to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, its examination, op- 
erating or condition reports or other infor- 
mation in its possession of banks organized or 
operating under the laws of such foreign 
country which engage or propose to engage in 
& joint venture banking affiliate with a State 
or national bank, whether in the United 
States or such foreign country, or which do 
business or propose to do business through a 
branch, agency, office, or banking subsidiary 
in the United States: Provided further, That 
any such arrangement shall be contingent 
on the condition that the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and such for- 
eign banking supervisory authority shall not 
disclose or otherwise make such reports avail- 
able to any person not an officer, employee, or 
agent of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, of any Federal Reserve 
Bank, of the Comptroller of the Currency, of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
or of such foreign banking supervisory 
authority. 

FEDERAL BANKING LICENSE 

Src. 25(a) DEFINITIONS, 

For the purposes of this section, the 
terms “bank”, “company”, “control”, “for- 
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eign bank”, “foreign country”, and ‘“‘subsid- 
iary” shall have the meanings assigned to 
them in section 2 of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956, as amended. The term 
“Comptroller” means the “Comptroller of 
the Currency”. 

(b) REQUIREMENT OF LICENSE. 

In addition to any other requirements 
imposed under the laws of the United States, 
any State of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, no foreign bank or group of 
foreign banks, and no company (1) which is 
organized under the laws of a foreign coun- 
try and which controls a foreign bank, (2) 
which is a subsidiary of a foreign bank, or 
(3) of which contro] is held, directly or in- 
directly, by the shareholders of a foreign 
bank, the majority of whom are not citizens 
of the United States or companies controlled 
by citizens of the United States, shall con- 
trol, establish, operate or organize, as the 
case may be, any bank located in any State 
of the United States or the District of Colum- 
bia unless such foreign bank, group of for- 
eign banks or company, aš the case may be, 
shall have received a federal banking license 
to control, establish, operate or organize 
such bank issued by the Comptroller under 
this section, or shall have received a certifi- 
cate issued by the Comptroller under sec- 
tion 5169 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, or section 18 of the Foreign Bank 
Act of 1974: Provided, That any such foreign 
bank, group of foreign banks, or company 
shall not be required to apply for a federal 
banking license under this section for any 
bank controlled, established, operated, or 
organized on or before the date of enactment 
of the Foreign Bank Act of 1974, if, within 
one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of enactment of the Foreign Bank Act of 
1974, such foreign bank, group of foreign 
banks, or company shall register with the 
Comptroller on forms prescribed by the 
Comptroller, which shall include such in- 
formation with respect to the financial con- 
dition and operations, and management of 
such foreign bank, group of foreign banks, or 
company and such bank or banks, as the 
Comptroller may deem necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 

(c) REQUIREMENTS OF APPLICATION, 

A foreign bank, group of foreign banks, or 
company, in order to obtain a federal banking 
license under this section, shall make appli- 
cation therefor to the Comptroller which 
application shall include such information 
as the Comptroller, in his discretion, may 
prescribe as necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this section. Such appli- 
cation shall be made on forms prescribed and 
furnished by the Comptrolier and shall be 
duly executed by one or more of the principal 
officers of the applying foreign bank or com- 
pany, or of each applying foreign bank in 
& group of foreign banks. 

(d) AUTHORITY VESTED IN THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY. 

Upon receipt of an application for a federal 
banking license under this section, the Comp- 
troller shall retain a copy thereof and shall 
transmit the original application to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who is authorized and 
empowered to approve the issuance by the 
Comptroller of any federal banking license 
under this section. The Comptroller shall 
also transmit a copy of an application for 
a federal banking license under this section 
to the Secretary of State of the United States 
and the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, who shall submit their views 
and recommendations to the Secretary of 
the Treasury within thirty days after the 
date of receipt of the application. 

(e) Factors To BE CONSIDERED. 

The Comptroller shall not issue a federal 
banking license to a foreign bank, group of 
foreign banks, or company under this section 
if the Secretary of the Treasury, after taking 
into account the views and recommendations 
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of the Secretary of State and Board of Goy- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, deter- 
mines that the issuance of a federal banking 
license would adversely affect the domestic 
or foreign commerce of the United States, 
or would otherwise not be in the interests 
of the United States. In every application, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall also take 
into consideration the views and recommen- 
dations of the Comptroller on the financial 
and managerial resources and future pros- 
pects of the applicant and bank concerned, 
and the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served. 

(f) FEDERAL BANKING LICENSE. 

If, upon a careful examination of the facts 
so reported, and of any other facts which 
may come to the knowledge of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, it appears to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, after taking into account 
the views and recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, that such 
foreign bank, group of foreign banks, or 
company is lawfully entitled to control, es- 
tablish, operate or organize such bank under 
this section, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall direct the Comptroller to issue a federal 
banking license to such foreign bank, group 
of foreign banks, or company, under his 
hand and official seal, authorizing such for- 
eign bank, group of foreign banks or company 
to control, establish, operate, or. organize 
such bank, 

(g) REVOCATION oF FEDERAL BANKING 
LICENSE. 

Any federal banking license issued to a 
foreign bank. group of foreign banks, or com- 
pany pursuant to this section shall be re- 
voked when any other approval, certificate, 
charter or license it may have to control, 
establish, operate or organize the bank for 
which the license has been issued, has been 
revoked, canceled or otherwise terminated 
under the laws of the United States, any 
State of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, 

(h) REGULATIONS. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller are authorized and empowered 
to issue such rules, regulations, and orders 
as each of them may deem necessary in per- 
forming their respective duties and functions 
under this section to enforce compliance 
with the provisions of this section, to pre- 
vent evasions thereof, and to ensure the 
proper exercise of the powers granted 
therein. 

(i) CRIMINAL PENALTIES. 

Any foreign bank or company which will- 
fully violates any provision of this section 
or any rule, regulation, or order issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the Comp- 
troller pursuant thereto, shall upon convic- 
tion be fined not more than $1,000 for each 
day during which the violation continues, 
and any individual who wilfully partici- 
pates in a violation of any provision of this 
section shall upon conviction be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 26. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the Act, and the application 
of such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid, 
shall no: be affected thereby. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


SEC, 27, This Act shall take effect on the 
ninetieth day beginning after the date of its 
enactment. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM, FOREIGN BANK ACT OF 1974, SUM- 
MARY OF PRINCIPAL FEATURES 
The proposed legislation, entitled the For- 

eign Bank Act of 1974, would establish a 

national policy on foreign banks operating 
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in the United States and a system of Federal 
regulation and supervision of those opera- 
tions. 

Foreign banks have in recent years been 
coming to the United States in increasing 
numbers and operating through branches, 
agencies, and subsidiary banks. The scale 
and nature of foreign bank activities through 
these facilities is now significant in terms of 
competition within the banking industry 
and of the functioning of money and credit 
markets. This movement by foreign banks 
into the United States is part of the broader 
development of multinational banking in 
which United States banks are deeply in- 
volved through their extensive operations 
overseas. The multinational banking system 
that has evolved as a result of the establish- 
ment by the world’s leading commercial 
banks of banking and financing facilities on 
a global basis is now a key element in the 
world’s financial system. Its functioning has 
far-reaching ramifications for international 
financial policy and for the economic and 
financial policies of individual nations. 

At the present time, foreign banks enter- 
ing and operating in this country do so on 
terms and conditions almost exclusively de- 
termined by the laws and regulations of the 
various States. The uneven incidence of these 
laws and regulations has the result that in 
some States foreign banks are precluded 
from entry; in others, the form of organiza- 
tion and the nature of their activities are 
restricted In various ways. On the other hand, 
by careful choice of organizational form, 
foreign banks are able to engage in deposit 
banking activities in several States, an op- 
portunity presently not available to domestic 
banks, Also, in contrast to the large United 
States banks, a number of foreign banks 
conducting sizeable banking operations 
through branches and agencies are not sub- 
ject to the constraints imposed by the Bank 
Holding Company Act on nonbank activities. 
Few foreign banks are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System; as a consequence, a 
growing and increasingly important sector 
of money market and credit operations is 
not directly subject to the monetary disci- 
plines of the central bank. Finally, existing 
arranjements provide only a limited role for 
the Federal Government despite the fact that 
foreign bank operations in this country and 
their treatment here have important impli- 
cations for our external financial policy and 
for our relations with foreign governments. 

The proposed legislation seeks to regularize 
the status of foreign banks in the United 
States on the basis of the principle of na- 
tional treatment, or nondiscrimination. Its 
provisions are aimed at providing foreign 
banks with the same opportunities to con- 
duct activities In this country as are avail- 
able to domestic banking institutions and 
subjecting them to the same rules. In this 
way, equitable treatment would be afforded 
to comparable institutions competing in the 
same national market. The legislation also 
provides for a Federal Government role in 
licensing and supervising foreign bank op- 
erations because of the national policy con- 
siderations involved and would bring most 
of those operations directly within the pur- 
view of the Federal Reserve as the nation’s 
central bank. The ways in which legislation 
seeks to implement these general objectives 
are described in the following sections. 

COVERAGE 


At the present time, foreign banks operat- 
ing in the United States exclusively through 
branches and agencies are not subject to the 
Bank Holding Company Act. Moreover, the 
branches and agencies of foreign banks that 
are subject to that Act because of their own- 
ership of a subsidiary bank are not consid- 
ered as additional “banks” for purposes of 
the Act. This situation is remedied by Section 
2 of the bill which amends the Bank Holding 
Company Act to redefine “bank” to include 
branches and agencies of foreign banks es- 
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tablished or operating under the laws of 
the United States, any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia. As a re- 
sult, the Bank Holding Company Act would 
apply to virtually all foreign banks conduct- 
ing depository and bank lending functions in 
the United States. 

These amendments to the Bank Holding 
Company Act would not extend to New 
York State Investment Companies nor to 
banking organizations that are joint ven- 
tures of foreign banks. New York State In- 
vestment Companies are organized under 
Article XII of the New York banking law 
and are empowered to transact all the usual 
activities of a commercial bank, except that 
they may not engage in the general business 
of accepting deposits. Instead, they are 
limited to accepting credit balances from 
their customers that are incident to or arise 
from the exercise of their lawful powers. 
There are currently three of these Com- 
panies that are foreign-owned and conduct 
the essence of a commercial banking busi- 
ness in this manner. Two of these Companies 
are wholly-owned subsidiaries of foreign 
banking organizations, the other being a 
joint-venture formed by six foreign banks. 
At the same time, there are about nine 
domestically-owned Investment Companies 
that are active but which conduct essen- 
tially a domestic finance company business. 
The foreign-owned Investment Companies 
are excluded from coverage under these 
amendments because of the limited number 
involved and because of the difficulty of 
distinguishing those Companies on & non- 
discriminatory basis from the domestically- 
owned companies that are not essentially en- 
gaged in a commercial banking function. 

Banking organizations that are joint ven- 
tures of foreign banks are excluded from 
coverage by retaining the existing standards 
of control in the Bank Holding Company 
Act, Under those standards, a company must 
become & bank holding company if it con- 
trols 25 or more per cent of the voting stock 
of a bank. Thus, a bank owned by several 
companies, none of which owns 25 per cent 
of the bank, is excluded. Currently, there is 
only one institution of significance that falls 
in this category, the European-American 
Bank and Trust Company. That institution, 
which is owned by six European banks, re- 
cently became a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The singularity of such joint 
ventures to date, together with the poten- 
tial domestic repercussions of changing the 
existing control standards of the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act, are the principal reasons 
for excluding joint-ventures from coverage 
of the Act. 


EQUALITY OF TREATMENT 


This objective is achieved by subjecting 
all foreign banks to the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act through the redefinition of “bank” 
(Section 2 of the bill as just described), by 
enlarging entry alternatives through facil- 
itating ownership of national banks (Sec- 
tion 12) and enabling the establishment of a 
Federally-licensed branch (Section 18), by 
permitting foreign banks to own Edge Cor- 
porations (Section 10), by requiring Federal 
Reserve membership in most instances (Sec- 
tions 3 and 5-8), and through enabling FDIC 
insurance on deposits in branches and agen- 
cies (Section 17). 


ENTRY ALTERNATIVES 


The provisions of Sections 12 and 18 would 
provide an alternative to State chartering 
and licensing, comparable to that available 
to domestic banks. At present, foreign owner- 
ship of national banks is inhibited by the 
requirement that all directors of national 
banks shall be citizens of the United States. 
The proposed amendment to the National 
Bank Act would allow the Comptroller of the 
Currency to permit not more than one-half 
of the directors of a national bank to be non- 
citizens of the United States. 
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The Comptroller is also authorized to li- 
cense branches of a foreign bank in any State 
to conduct a banking business on the same 
basis as a national bank. This would enable 
foreign banks to establish branches in States 
where such branches are prohibited or not 
permitted by State law. Establishment of 
such branches would, however, be subject to 
the provisions of the Bank Holding Company 
Act with respect to multi-State banking 
operations. 

EDGE CORPORATIONS 


Domestic banks are presently authorized 
to own Edge Corporations at various loca- 
tions in the United States to conduct inter- 
national lending and deposit activities. Under 
Section 25(a) of the Federal Reserve Act, 
however, a majority of the shares of an 
Edge Corporation must be owned or con- 
trolled by citizens of the United States. More- 
over, all of the directors of an Edge Corpora- 
tion must be citizens of the United States. 
The proposed amendments to this Section 
would give the Board of Governors the au- 
thority to waive these provisions and, con- 
sequently, to allow foreign banks to conduct 
international business throughout the coun- 
try on the same basis as domestic banks. 

FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBERSHIP 

The foreign banks operating in the United 
States are with few exceptions very large 
banks when their activities are viewed on 
a world-wide basis. As such, they are direct 
competitors, both in this country and abroad, 
of the large U.S. money market banks, all 
of which are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The legislation would require 
Federal Reserve membership for all foreign 
banking operations in the United States 
where the foreign bank involved had world- 
wide assets in excess of $500 million. Such 
foreign banks would have to maintain re- 
serve requirements and conform to other 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Act with re- 
spect to their operations in the United States, 
and would have access to the discount and 
lending facilities of the Federal Reserve. The 
exception made for foreign banks with less 
than $500 million in world-wide assets is 
on the grounds that banks of that size are 
likely to come to the United States for spe- 
cialized purposes and that such treatment 
is comparable to that given domestic banks. 
Only a handful of domestic banks with 
assets larger than $500 million are non- 
member banks, 

FDIC INSURANCE 


Subsidiary banks of foreign banks are now 
required by the Bank Holding Company Act 
to carry Federal Deposit Insurance. The leg- 
islation would extend that requirement to 
branches and agencies of foreign banks, thus 
assuring that depositors in virtually all 
banking institutions in the United States 
are covered by insurance. Because of the pos- 
sible technical problems in implementing 
this requirement with respect to institutions 
that are not incorporated in the United 
States, the bill directs the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation to submit within 90 
days of its enactment proposals to extend 
insurance coverage to deposits in branches 
and agencies. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PRESENCE 


To assure a consistent national policy to- 
ward foreign banks and to enable considera- 
tion of international financial relations in 
the entry of foreign banks, the legislation 
provides in section 25 that a Federal banking 
license shall be obtained for all banking fa- 
cilities of foreign banks, whether organized 
or operating under State or Federal law. 
The Comptroller of the Currency is desig- 
nated as the Federal licensing agent for this 
purpose. However, the Secretary of the 
Treasury must approve the issuance of any 
such license and before granting approval 
he is required to consult with the Secretary 
of State and the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Similarly, the 
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Board of Governors is required to consult 
with the Secretary of State before chartering 
an Edge Corporation to be owned by a foreign 
bank. 

To facilitate discussions and agreements 
with foreign authorities on multinational 
banking issues, section 24 of the bill author- 
izes the Federal supervisory authorities— 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation—to enter into mutual arrange- 
ments with foreign bank supervisory au- 
thorities for the interchange of information 
on banking institutions. At present, the 
Federal supervisory agencies are strictly 
limited by law on the disclosure of informa- 
tion arising from bank examinations or other 
sources in the course of exercise of their 
supervisory functions. 


GRANDFATHERING PROVISIONS 


Foreign banks presently conducting bank- 
ing operations in the United States have in 
a number of instances banking facilities in 
more than one State. In a few cases, they 
have ownership interests in companies en- 
gaged in a securities business in the United 
States and in other nonbanking activities 
that are not permissible to domestic. banks. 
Under the provisions of the bill, future 
multi-State banking operations and owner- 
ship interests in securities and other non- 
banking companies would be limited to the 
same extent as domestic banks. 

The proposed legislation in. section 3 gives 
permanent grandfather status to existing 
nonconforming activities. Such a grant 
recognizes the vested interest of foreign 
banks in these facilities, conforms broadly 
to. this country’s obligations under its 
treaties of foreign commerce and navigation, 
and is generally consistent with past Con- 
gressional precedent. The grandfathering 
date is set at the date of introduction of the 
legislation. Nonconforming banking facili- 
ties established after the grandfathering date 
would have to be divested within two years, 
unless extended for up to an additional three 
years by the Board of Governors. Noncon- 
forming nonbanking interests acquired after 
the grandfathering date would have to be 
divested within a period of 10 years. 

The grandfathering provisions with respect 
to multi-State banking operations would 
work as follows: foreign banks would be al- 
lowed to retain banking facilities in the 
States in which presently located. The State 
in which the foreign bank's operations are 
the largest, as determined by a total assets 
test, would be defined as the principal State 
of its operations in this country. In that 
principal State, a foreign bank would be able 
to expand its operations through any form of 
organization as permitted by State law: ad- 
ditional branching, mergers, and acquisi- 
tions. Outside the principal State of opera- 
tions, a foreign bank would be able to ex- 
pand through the form in which its present 
operations in that State are conducted—ie., 
additional branches if it had branches, or if 
it had a subsidiary bank, by branching if 
permitted by State law or by mergers, but 
not acquisitions. However, the foreign bank 
would be able to convert its operations in 
that secondary State to another form of 
organization provided that all of its cpera- 
tions in that State were so converted. In 
essence, a foreign bank would be able to 
retain its operations in the States in which 
it is located and to expand within those 
States in accordance with State law. 

The securities affiliates of foreign banks 
are few in number and small in size with 
little competitive impact within the securi- 
ties or banking industries, For the most part, 
these securities affiliates engage in brokerage 
activities for the foreign customers of the 
foreign bank and in corporat financial sery- 
ices such as advice on mergers and acquisi- 
tions. These activities are very similar to 
those provided by U.S, banks through their 
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trust departments. The underwriting and 
dealing activities of these securities affiliates 
are small. The permanent grandfathering of 
these affiliates reflects the Board’s judgment 
that no public purpose would be served by 
requiring divestiture. However, to guard 
against excessive expansion of securities 
business, conducted by foreign banks, the 
foreign banks with grandfathered securities 
affiliates would not be allowed to acquire or 
to establish de novo additional securities af- 
fillates. 

The other nonbanking affillates of foreign 
banks that are of a nonconforming nature 
are limited in number and significance. Pro- 
viding permanent grandfather status to 
these activities again reflects a judgment 
that no public purpose would be served by 
forcing divestiture of these interests or pro- 
viding a limited grandfathering period. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, 
Mr. ALLEN, Mr. Younc, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr, DOLE, and Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON) : 

S. 4206. A bill to provide price sup- 
port for milk at not less than 90 per cen- 
tum of the parity price therefore, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
DAIRY SUPPORT LEVEL SHOULD BE RAISED TO 

90 PERCENT OF PARITY 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have been urging that dairy price sup- 
port levels be increased to 90 percent of 
parity to save our dairy farmers. But, the 
Department of Agriculture has continued 
to turn a deaf ear. 

Today, I urge that we in the Congress 
legislate this level in order to help our 
dairy farmers to stay in production. 

The House of Representatives has been 
holding hearings on three bills, all of 
which would raise the price support level 
to 90 percent. I understand there is 
strong support to report out such a bill. 

My bill would not only raise the price 
support level to 90 percent of parity, but 
it also would provide for a quarterly 
rather than an annual recomputation of 
the price which farmers receive under the 
price support level. 

The price support level is now set on 
April 1 each year, and our present price 
support level was determined at 80 per- 
cent of parity on April 1, 1974. 

However, because of rapidly escalating 
production costs, the support level, in 
terms of prices received by our farmers 
has gone down, and it is now estimated 
at 75 percent of parity. 

Recomputing the parity level quarter- 
ly would be helpful in enabling farmers 
to at least stay even with ever increasing 
production costs. 

Our Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry held hearings on September 
30. At that time, the testimony was 
unanimous that our farmers are in des- 
perate straits. Even the Department of 
Agriculture, with its rose-tinted glasses, 
conceded as much. But they have been 
unwilling to act. 

On October 8-10, the Department of 
Agriculture held hearings to consider 
raising the minimum prices paid to farm- 
ers for class I or fluid milk. A modest in- 
crease in the minimum prices to $7.50 per 
hundredweight was proposed. This would 
have been somewhat helpful and at least 
indirectly have provided a minor bene- 
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fit to the producers of class II milk. How- 
ever, this minimal increase has been 
rejected. 

Mr. President, I find no other recourse 
but to enact legislation to do what the 
Department of Agriculture has neither 
the courage nor the will to do. 

At our Senate hearings in September, 
we heard that dairy production costs 
have probably increased by 30 percent 
in the past year. Feed concentrate costs, 
as one example, have gone up over 32 
percent in 1 year. 

With our reduced harvests, there is 
little chance that the costs of feed will 
improve. At the time of our Senate hear- 
ings, it was indicated that our dairy 
farmers were able to buy only about 110 
pounds of feed with 100 pounds of milk. 
A farmer should be able to buy 170 
pounds of feed with 100 pounds of milk 
if he is to make a profit. 

This feed-milk ratio is an important 
indicator of profitability, and the present 
ratio is the worst it has been since 1947. 

In surveying States in different areas 
of the country such as South Carolina, 
Washington, Colorado, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Wisconsin, California, Iowa, and 
Minnesota, it was demonstrated that 
farmers have been losing from $1.50 to 
$2 per 100 pounds of milk produced. 

To compound the problem, the De- 
partment of Agriculture this year in- 
creased the importation of milk prod- 
ucts by about 1.3 billion pounds over 
1972, a fairly typical year. The USDA 
estimates that this year the CCC will 
acquire 1.2 billion pounds of milk prod- 
ucts, an almost even tradeoff in terms 
of the level of imports. 


It is small comfort for our farmers to 
be told that the CCC has been making 
purchases of milk products. If our 
farmers had not had to face the in- 
creased competition of subsidized im- 
ports, our milk markets would not be in 
their present state. 

While there has been a minor improve- 
ment in milk prices during the fall, this 
has been very slight. Our farmers have 
continued to face the choice of staying 
in production and continuing to lose 
money or selling their herds at a frac- 
tion of their real value. 

Many of our urban citizens have 
rightly been disturbed at the recent 
slaughter of cattle. The news stories have 
sometimes given the false impression 
that the farmers were being greedy and 
trying to keep cattle prices high. 

Our farmers have been trying to get 
their message through for months, and 
the USDA has ignored the law and has 
been unwilling to help. 

Members in both Houses of Congress 
have developed legislation to make large- 
scale purchases of livestock to relieve 
this present problem. 

Stories have reached me recently of 
cattle being sold in Minnesota for 8 cents 
and even 5 cents per pound. In some 
cases the returns from the sale did not 
even meet the hauling costs. 

This is a sorry state, and it is under- 
standable why our farmers are angry, 
frustrated and desperate. 

I am concerned that we not only look 
at the question of reducing livestock 
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herds, but that we also find ways of 
keeping our farmers in production. 

My bill to raise the price support level 
to 90 percent of parity is directed toward 
this objective. It is a very modest bill. 
Chairman Tatmapce of our Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry announced 
on September 23 that we would be hav- 
ing extensive hearings early in 1975 on 
the need for revisions in our agricul- 
tural legislation. But, in my view, the sit- 
uation has reached the point where we 
cannot wait until some time in 1975 for 
new legislation. 

Mr. President, on November 19 a letter 
signed by 30 members of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture was sent to the 
Department of Agriculture, protesting its 
recent decision against increasing the 
level of price supports for fluid milk. I 
also wish to share with my colleagues an 
October 28 letter which I sent to the 
Department of Agriculture urging that 
the milk price support level be increased 
to 90 percent of parity. The reply to my 
letter, unfortunately, was negative. 

I find this most discouraging when over 
3,000 Minnesota dairy farmers have been 
forced out of production in the past year. 

The November 4 Wall Street Journal 
included an article “U.S. Dairy Farmers 
Find Selves Squeezed Between Soaring 
Costs, Sagging Prices.” This article de- 
tails the desperate straits our dairy 
farmers find themselves in as milk prices 
have declined by almost $2 per hundred 
pounds of milk produced, but costs have 
continued to increase. 

As an example, one farmer reports 
that his feed costs went from around 
$100 per ton to almost $200 in 1 year, 
and hay prices increased from $45 to 
$120 in a matter of weeks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill to raise the 
price support level of milk to 90 percent 
of parity and to provide for a quarterly 
recomputation of the parity level, be in- 
cluded at this point in the Recorp. I also 
ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing items referred to in my remarks be 
included in the Recorp, following the 
text of this legislation: The letter to 
USDA by members of the House Agri- 
culture Committee; my letter to the 
Secretary of Agriculture; the USDA reply 
to my letter; and the Wall Street Journal 
article of November 4, 1974. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor as follows: 

S. 4206 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 
1446), as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(d) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, effective for the period 
beginning with the date of enactment of this 
subsection and ending on March 31, 1976, 
the price of milk shall be supported at not 
less than 90 per centum of the parity price 
therefor. The parity price for milk shall be 
adjusted by the Secretary at the beginning 
of each quarter, beginning with the second 
quarter of the calendar year 1975, to reflect 
any chang~> during the immediately preced- 
ing quarter in the index of prices paid by 
dairy farmers for production items, interest, 
taxes, and wage rates.”. 
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COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1974. 
HEARING CLERK, 112A, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: The undersigned Members of 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives take this means of pro- 
testing the proposed order denying an m- 
crease in fluid milk (Class I) prices paid to 
farmers as a result of the Public Hearing at 
Rosemont, Illinois October 8-10. 

We are convinced that without an im- 
mediate increase in the income of dairy 
farmers there is no way whereby we can 
hope to maintain an adequate supply of 
milk for our children at any price. Farmers 
cannot long continue to produce at a loss 
as most dairymen are doing at the present 
time. We must look to the longtime effects 
of our actions. We cannot afford to destroy 
one of our major industries and bankrupt 
a great number of our hardest working 
citizens simply in order to say that we held 
milk prices down for a few months. Nor are 
the disastrous results of this low price policy 
confined to the producers, and ultimately 
to the consumers, of milk. The entire live- 
stock industry is presently jeopardized as a 
result of dairy prices far below the cost of 
production, When a young dairyman today 
is forced to sell out, he cannot sell his cows 
to another dairyman because his neighbor 
is also on the verge of bankruptcy. He must 
sell his cows for slaughter. Thus the dairy 
debacle overhangs and makes the beef cattle 
problem eyen more difficult. We most re- 
spectfully beseech you to extend at least 
some slight help to these vital producers 
before they are all eliminated. 

At the moment the price of feed grains is 
good. However, is it not clear that if we sit 
by and allow the liquidation of a large part 
of our feed consuming animais that within 
another year the markets for corn and feed 
grains will collapse just as has the market 
for cattle? 

Can it be in the public Interest to allow 
this wave of bankruptcies to occur? Can it 
be in the interest of American consumers to 
swap a long term adequate supply of meat 
and milk at reasonable prices for a short 
term “Bankrupt Sale” of these commodities? 
Is it fair to the starving people of the world 
to destroy the only effective incentives for 
full farm production in the United States? 

You attempt to justify your proposed order 
by suggesting that there will be a decrease 
in the rate of production decline, Until the 
costs of production decline, how can dairy- 
men increase their production? The two 
largest factors in the cost of producing milk 
are the price of feed and the rate of wages 
paid. Do you propose to reduce either of 
these items? If so, how is this going to affect 
other groups? 

The increase in market order prices pro- 
posed in the application will not compensate 
dairymen for the increase in costs occasioned 
by either increased feed prices or the in- 
crease in wages. 

What does the Department propose as a 
means of maintaining this vital milk pro- 
duction? The undersigned Members of our 
Committee propose approval of the re- 
quested market order prices as a partial 
answer. 

Sincerely, 


OCTOBER 28, 1974. 

The Hon. EARL BUTZ, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am writing to insist 
that you raise the dairy price support level 
immediately to 90 percent of parity. 

As I have said to you repeatedly and most 
recently by telephone on October 19, our 
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dairy farmers are threatened with Hquida- 
tion: 

In your October 18 speech to the Future 
Farmers, you stated that you had the au- 
thority to raise milk price support levels, 
and you indicated that some increases might 
be forthcoming. 

When are you going to act? 

Your department is well aware that the 
production costs for our dairy farmers have 
gone up by at least thirty percent in the 
last year. And in the last six months the 
price of milk recetyed by dairy farmers has 
gone down by about $2 per hundredweight. 

Information which I released at the recent 
Senate hearings on the dairy situation in- 
dicates that dairy farmers throughout the 
nation are losing from .50 to $2.00 per hun- 
dredweight. 

It is hardly coincidental, Mr. Secretary, 
that the slaughter rate for dairy cattle in 
October throughout the nation has been 
over 100 percent above last year's level. 

Over 3,000 Minnesota dairy farmers have 
been forced out of business in the past year. 
And these are efficient farmers who have been 
in business for many years, 

When we wrote the 1973 farm act, we re- 
quired that the price support levels be set 
at a point to “meet current needs, reflect 
changes in the cost of production, and assure 
a level of farm income adequate to maintain 
productive capacity sufficient to meet an- 
ticipated future needs.” 

In my view, the Department of Agriculture 
is in violation of the law. The continued sup- 
ply of dairy products will be threatened if 
we continue to wipe out our dairy farmers. 

The time for debate is past. It is urgent 
that action be taken now. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
RUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, DC., November 15, 1974. 
Hon. Huserr H. HuMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Secretary Butz 
has asked us to reply to your recent letter 
requesting an increase in the support level 
for milk to 90 percent of parity, 

We have carefully considered the advise- 
bility of raising the support level for milk 
and have concluded that it should not be 
increased at this time. An increase in sup- 
port prices would result in higher wholesale 
and retail prices for milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. We want to avoid this because of rea- 
sons made clear by developments this year. 

Consumers reacted to the high retail prices 
last winter by sharply reducing consumption 
of fluid milk. This caused more milk to be 
used for manufacturing and production of 
manufactured products increased, market 
prices of dairy products fell, consequently 
causing manufacturing milk prices received 
by farmers to fall. 

Considerable purchases by Commodity 
Credit Corporation have been necessary to 
carry out the existing support program with 
support at 81 percent of parity ($6.57 per 
hundredweight). Purchases so far this mar- 
keting year have totaled 31 million pounds 
for butter, 52 million pounds for cheese and 
202 million pounds for nonfat dry milk, and 
purchases are continuing. An increase in the 
support level would require corresponding 
increases in CCC purchase prices of dairy 
products. The predictable results would be 
higher wholesale and retail prices, larger milk 
production, further discouraged consump- 
tion and larger CCC purchases. 

With regard to carrying out the provisions 
of the legislation on the level of milk price 
support (Section 202 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 as amended by the 1973 Farm Act), 
we have always taken into account cost of 
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production and the level of farm income 
necessary to maintain productive capacity 
to met future needs. Evidence of this is that 
in most years, CCC has had to buy substan- 
tial quantities of dairy products in carrying 
out the program. 

Milk production has increased for the last 
four consecutive months, and in October was 
2.2 percent greater than a year earlier. An 
increase in the level of support would result 
in even more milk production. High-cost feed 
would be diverted from other livestock and 
poultry enterprises into milk production. The 
additional milk thus produced would be used 
for manufacturing dairy products for which 
there would be no commercial demand and 
would end up in government hands. Thus, 
the government would be in the position of 
purchasing scarce feed resources in the form 
of surplus dairy products. 

Milk prices have risen seasonally, and the 
average price for manufacturing milk in 
October is more than 40 cents per hundred- 
weight higher than the low point reached in 
July. We expect further increases in the 
months ahead. 

Sincerely, 

BENNETH E. FRICK, 
Administrator. 


[From the Wal! Street Journal, Nov. 4, 1974] 


MILK AND Money: US. DARY FARMERS FIND 
SELVES SQUEEZED BETWEEN SOARING COSTS, 
SAGGING PRICES 

(By Robert L. Simison) 

SULPHUR SPRINGS, Tex—Ray Musgrave, a 
big-boned Texan with hands thrust deep in 
the pockets of his faded dungarees, kicks de- 
jectedly at the red bricks of the town square 
with the toe of his boot and says, “It kind of 
makes you want to sit down and cry.” 

As a dairyman in this lush, East Texas 
dairy region, Mr. Musgrave would seem to 
have good reason, Fo. despite such desperate 
efforts to cut costs as selling off part of his 
herd, killing his bull calves and giving away 
heifer calves, he faces the prospect of losing 
his 318-acre farm outside nearby Mount 
Pleasant from his inability to meet his 
expenses, 

And he has lots of company among the 
nation’s 300,000 dairymen, who say they're 
being squeezed as never before between soar- 
ing feed costs and weak wholesale milk prices, 
“I expect to see as many dairymen go out of 
business between now and Christmas as I've 
seen in the last two years,” says Alpheus 
Ruth, a Fleetwood, Pa., dairyman. Clifford H. 
Burton, dairy economist at Oklahoma State 
University says: “In the 21 years I have 
worked with milk producers, they have never, 
even for a short time, experienced the finan- 
cial crisis they have faced since June 1, 1974.” 

For consumers, the dairymen’s woes almost 
certainly will mean even higher prices be- 
cause of reduced production, although no 
one can safely predict how high retail milk 
prices will go, And some dairy experts pre- 
dict temporary, local shortages and price dis- 
tortions by late summer next year. In the 
longer term, dairy economists believe current 
conditions could endanger domestic milk ca- 
pacity for the six to seven years it would take 
to rebuild herds allowed to dwindle now. 

Cyclical hard times are nothing new to the 
dairy industry. But the current crunch comes 
at a time when the industry appeared to be 
stabilizing after suffering heavy attrition 
during a similar price-cost squeeze in the 
middie and late 1960s. Total U.S. milk pro- 
duction declined steadily from 1965 through 
1969, but production was picking up this 
year in response to high milk prices last 
winter. 

Hard times have returned with alarming 

. The Minnesota Agriculture Depart- 
ment is calling it a ‘disaster situation.” ‘I've 
never seen so many auction bills in 10 years,” 
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® spokesman says. In Pennsylvania, dairy 
spokesmen claim as many as a quarter of the 
state's 16,500 dairymen could be forced under 
by spring. And even in Wisconsin, the na- 
tion's biggest dairy state, Agriculture Secre- 
tary Donald E. Wilkinson says the state could 
lose 2,000 of its 53,000 dairy herds, well above 
the average annual loss of the last decade. 

“We've never faced such circumstances as 
we're facing now,” says Samuel F. Howe, as- 
sociate general manager of the nation’s 
largest dairy cooperative, Associated Milk 
Producers Inc, “Every dairyman is losing 
money on a daily basis now.” 

Sharply rising feed costs are the main rea- 
son. The 41-year-old Mr. Musgrave, for ex- 
ample, has seen milo prices climb to $6.50 a 
hundred pounds from $4.40 since June and 
soybean supplement prices reach $7.51 a 
hundred pounds from $5.61. That leaves him 
with feed costs for his 132-cow herd of about 
$4,000 a month, up from about $3,500 in 
June. 

Elsewhere, the situation is much the same, 
“I was astounded when my feed costs went 
over $100 a ton last year,” says dairyman 
Charles Anken of Holland Patent, N.Y., “and 
now they're approaching $200 a ton.” And 
Bill Oswalt, a Kalamazoo, Mich., dairyman, 
says hay prices have gone to $120 a ton from 
$45 in a matter of weeks. Nationally, feed 
costs, which normally constitute about half 
the operating costs of dairying, jumped 20% 
from July to August, 

Bulk milk prices haven't kept pace. In Mr, 
Musgrave’s case, sluggish milk prices com- 
bined with a normal seasonal decline in milk 
output to leave his September milk check 
at $6,500, down from $8,900 in June. The net 
price he receives for each hundred pounds of 
milk increased to $8.06 from $8 in that time. 

The wholesale milk prices paid to farmers 
normally dip during the summer as produc- 
tion increases seasonally, but this year prices 
came crashing down an extraordinary 15% 
between March and July. Consumer resist- 
ance to high retail prices was diverting milk 
into such lower-paying uses as the manu- 
facture of cheese, butter and evaporated milk, 
where the market was glutted from increased 
imports of dairy products. Since then, con- 
tinued declines in consumer demand and pro- 
duction gains sparked by last winter’s high 
prices have delayed seasonal increases and 
kept them smaller than usual. 

The combination of rising feed costs and 
sluggish milk prices has left dairymen strug- 
gling to pay their other operating costs. “You 
get only two things for free in farming,” fig- 
ures dairyman Charles Miller of Hacketts- 
town, N.J. “Air and water.” Among Mr. Mil- 
ler’s other operating requirements, the cost 
of fertilizer for his corn has reached $185 a 
ton from $75 a year ago. 

And Mr. Musgrave, who faces debt pay- 
ments of $3,200 a month on loans of $50,000 
for land, cattle and the sophisticated equip- 
ment of modern dairying, says his costs for 
raising and baling his own hay have risen 
to $1.06 a bale from 56 cents a year ago. He 
expects to have a personal loss of about $9,000 
this year, contrasted with personal net in- 
come of $14,000 last year. 

Ironically, low cattle prices may force many 
dairymen who otherwise would sell out to 
stay in business. Mr. Musgrave, who trimmed 
his herd this year, to 132 cows from 178, says 
cows that brought $650 a head a year ago 
sold for $180 to $200 this year. 

Meanwhile, dairymen feel politically sty- 
mied by the taint of scandal surrounding do- 
nation of funds to public officials by some 
dairy groups. “If any official tries to help us 
now,” says Mrs. Vera Harrington, who with 
her husband operates three dairy farms near 
Sulphur Springs, “they’ll holler, ‘How much 
is he being paid?'” The Agriculture Depart- 
ment is considering proposals made at recent 
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hearings to adjust the federal milk market- 
ing formula by setting a temporary mini- 
mum for the price of milk for fluid use, but 
only minor relief is expected. 

All in all, dairymen generally are facing 
the future with the heaviest gloom in years. 
“The frustrating part of it,” says Norman 
Alger, a Mantua, Ohio, dairyman, “is that 
we can’t produce milk at a price people want 
to pay for it.” 


By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. MON- 
DALE, Mr, PASTORE, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
MerTcaLF, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
Brooke, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr, 
HATHAWAY, Mr. Muskie, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
Tunney, Mr. Hucu Scorr, Mr. 
CASE, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. 
Maruias, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. Tarr, Mr. AIKEN, and 
Mr. SCHWEIKER) : 

S. 4207. A bill entitled the Emergency 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1974, Referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

ACT OF 1974 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing the Emergency Un- 
employment Compensation Act of 1974 
for myself and Senators NELSON and 
Javits. I am pleased that the bill is also 
cosponsored by Senators MANSFIELD, 
HucH Scort, ROBERT BYRD, MAGNUSON, 
HART, MONDALE, PASTORE, KENNEDY, 
HUMPHREY, WILLIAMS, BROOKE, MUSKIE, 
CRANSTON, JACKSON, TUNNEY, CASE, 
MATHIAS, RANDOLPH, HATHAWAY, PELL, 
SCHWEIKER, TAFT, HARTKE, STAFFORD, 
BENTSEN, METCALF, BIBLE, AIKEN, and 
WEICKER. 

The fact that this legislation is sup- 
ported by both the Democratic and Re- 
publican leaders underscores the need 
for immediate action. 

It is most important that this legisla- 
tion be enacted into law now so that we 
can begin paying benefits under the pro- 
gram by January of 1975. Our proposal 
is in the spirit of President Ford’s pro- 
posals in the unemployment compensa- 
tion area and I hope the administration 
will give it the support it deserves in 
order to secure passage in the weeks re- 
maining in the 93d Congress. 

Our economy is in the midst of a re- 
cession. As a result, unemployment is 
spreading. In October, 6 percent of the 
work force—5.5 million workers were 
out of jobs. In my own State of Con- 
necticut, over 80,000 people—over 5.6 
percent of the work force—are out of 
jobs. 

The economic picture is not getting 
brighter. In Connecticut, it has been 
predicted that by late winter or early 
spring unemployment may reach 10 per- 
cent. The Council of Economic Advisers 
in Connecticut predicts that by spring 
the Connecticut unemployment figures 
will reach 125,000. 

Congress and the President have a re- 
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sponsibility to establish long term pro- 
grams to turn our economy around. 

Meanwhile, however, we must take im- 
mediate steps to help unemployed work- 
ers and their families make it through 
our Nation’s economic problems. 

Families without jobs cannot wait a 
year or even months for the economic 
picture to brighten. They need help and 
they need it now. We must take action 
now so that jobless families can begin 
receiving extra benefits at the beginning 
of 1975. 

Our bill would provide 13 weeks of ad- 
ditional emergency unemployment bene- 
fits after a worker had exhausted his 26 
weeks of regular benefits and 13 weeks 
of extended benefits. 

This proposal is similar to the one 
which Senator Magnuson and I cospon- 
sored which became law in December of 
1971. 

The 13 additional weeks of emergency 
benefits would assure a jobless family of 
up to 1 year of unemployment benefits. 
While I am hopeful that a meaningful 
public service jobs program will enable 
many of the unemployed to go to work, 
we must be willing to provide adequately 
for those who have lost their jobs 
through no fault of their own. 
SPECIFICS OF THE EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION ACT OF 1974 

Under our proposal 13 weeks of emer- 
gency benefits would be paid after the 
26 weeks of regular and 13 weeks of ex- 
tended benefits have been exhausted. 
The program would last through 1975 
and 1976. 

The program would trigger into oper- 
ation so that it would begin on a national 
basis when the national rate of insured 
unemployment reaches 4 percent for at 
least 3 consecutive months. If the na- 
tional rate does not hit 4 percent for 3 
consecutive months, a State could trigger 
into the program on its own if its own 
rate is 4 percent for 13 consecutive weeks. 

States would be fully reimbursed for 
Emergency Compensation benefits out of 
the extended unemployment compensa- 
tion account in the Federal unemploy- 
ment trust fund. Appropriations are au- 
thorized to provide the necessary funds. 

In addition to providing 13 weeks of 
emergency benefits, our bill will also ease 
the requirements for eligibility under the 
extended benefits program. The national 
trigger for the extended program will be 
lowered from 4.5 to 4.0. Once the na- 
tional trigger is reached, all States would 
be eligible for extended benefits. 

In addition, States will be authorized 
to pay benefits without meeting the addi- 
tional requirement that insured unem- 
ployment. be 20 percent higher than in 
the previous 2 years. The waiver of the 
20 percent requirement will be extended 
through December of 1976. It is now 
scheduled to expire on April 30, 1975. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
comparing present law with the Ribicoff- 
Nelson-Javits be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


PRESENT LAW 
Regular 
26 weeks state-financed. 
Extended 
13 additional weeks in all states if national 
insured unemployment rate is 4.5%;or 
13 weeks in any state where insured rate 
is 4% and rate is rising at 120% over previous 
2 years (this 120% provision is now waived 
through Apr. 30, 1975). 50-50 state-federal 
funding. 
Emergency 
No provision. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator Rrsicorr, Sena- 
tor Javits and my other colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle today to intro- 
duce emergency legislation to provide ad- 
ditional unemployment compensation to 
workers who have exhausted their week- 
ly benefits under current State and Fed- 
eral laws. This measure will make it pos- 
sible for workers covered under existing 
unemployment insurance laws to receive 
up to 52 weeks of total benefits while 
unemployment is intolerably high. 

It is clear there is an unemployment 
crisis in America today, and President 
Ford has challenged Congress to protect 
the American worker from the ravages of 
that crisis. I can assure you Congress 
stands ready. willing, and able to respond 
to that challenge. 

I want especially to emphasize, Mr. 
President, that this bili represents just 
one part of the unemployment program 
we expect Congress to enact in the days 
ahead. In addition to extending benefits 
for previously covered workers, we expect 
Congress to pass legislation to enlarge 
the federally funded public service em- 
ployment program and to extend unem- 
ployment benefits to many workers not 
currently covered under any State or 
Federal unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. 

America is experiencing a 6-percent 
rate of overall unemployment and a 4 
percent of insured employment. Five and 
one-half million workers were unem- 
ployed in October, and all analysts expect 
a substantial increase when the Novem- 
ber rate is announced on Friday. Even 
Alan Greenspan, the President’s chief 
economic adviser, and Treasury Secre- 
tary William Simon have now estimated 
that the overall rate will go to 7 per- 
cent in the weeks and months ahead. 

Congress cannot stand idly by in light 
of these grim forecasts, while ever-in- 
creasing numbers of unemployed workers 
are faced with the exhaustion of every 
avenue of aid but welfare. If we do not 
act now to establish comprehensive pro- 
grams of assistance, we are in for the 
coldest and hardest winter since the 
1930's. 

The measure we are introducing today 
would work as follows: 

Workers currently covered by unem- 
ployment compensation are generally en- 
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Regular 
Unchanged. 
Extended 
13 additional weeks in all states If national 
insured unemployment rate is 4%; or 
13 weeks in any state where insured rate 
is 4%. (120% requirement would be waived 
through Dec., 1976). 50-50 state-federal 
funding. 


Emergency 
13 additional weeks in all states if national 
insured unemployment rate is 4% for at least 
3 consecutive months; or 
13 weeks if the state unemployed insured 
rate is 4% and the state has the extended 
benefit program in effect. 100% federal 
financing. 
Cost 


$1.1 billion over present law. 


titled to State benefits for up to 26 weeks, 
depending on the duration of their previ- 
ous employment. Some States provide 
longer benefits; Wisconsin, for example, 
provides up to 34 weeks of regular bene- 
fits. Under a Federal-State extended 
benefit program enacted in 1970, work- 
ers are also entitled to up to 13 weeks of 
extended benefits, funded half by the 
State and half by the Federal Govern- 
ment, if insured unemployment in their 
State exceeds 4 percent, or if national 
insured unemployment exceeds 4.5 per- 
cent. 

As a general rule, insured unemploy- 
ment lags behind the overall national un- 
employment rate computed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics by 2 percent- 
age points—that is, an overall national 
unemployment rate of 6 percent would 
more or less equal an insured rate of 4 
percent. 

The effect of this legislation would be 
to lower from 4.5 to 4 percent the na- 
tional rate of insured unemployment that 
would trigger “on” the extended pro- 
gram as it currently exists and to add 
to that program a special 13-week emer- 
gency assistance program, which would 
also trigger “on” at 4 percent national 
or 4 percent statewide insured unem- 
ployment. 

Workers currently covered by unem- 
ployment insurance programs would 
therefore be eligible for up to 26 more 
weeks of benefits when they exhaust their 
regular State benefits, so long as na- 
tional or statewide insured unemploy- 
ment remains above 4 percent. 

The Labor Department has estimated 
that the bill’s 4-percent national insured 
unemployment standard would be met by 
early January at the latest. Therefore, I 
urge my colleagues in both Houses to en- 
act this bill, as well as the other meas- 
ures we expect soon to bring before you 
with the swiftness required by the gravity 
of the crisis ahead. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last Oc- 
tober the President addressed a joint 
session of Congress and presented a series 
of proposals designed to deal with the 
current economic crisis. This past Mon- 
day at his press conference the Presi- 
dent exhorted the Congress to act 
promptly on these proposals. 

In the weeks since the President made 
his initial proposals the Committee on 
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Labor and Public Welfare, of which I 
am ranking minority member, has turned 
its full attentions to consideration of his 
proposals to aid the unemployed. In the 
meantime, the Nation’s economic condi- 
tion has continued to worsen. In par- 
ticular, unemployment continues to spiral 
to unconscionable levels with no end yet 
in sight. 

The program that I and other Sen- 
ators are proposing here today would 
provide long-term unemployed workers 
with as much as 52 weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. It would 
create a new program of special un- 
employment benefits for workers who 
exhaust their rights to regular and ex- 
tended (Federal) unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. This program, en- 
tirely federally financed, would trigger 
“on” in all States when the national in- 
sured unemployment rate reaches 4 per- 
cent or more (approximately 6 percent 
total) for 3 consecutive months. It could 
also be triggered “on” in individual 
States if their insured unemployment 
rate averages 4 percent or more for 13 
consecutive weeks. Current estimates in- 
dicate that the 4 percent national trig- 
ger level would be reached on or about 
January 1 of next year. 

This program would also continue the 
temporary waiver of the “120 percent” 
trigger requirement of the Federal-State 
extended unemployment benefits pro- 
gram through December of 1976. This 
waiver eliminates the reauirement that a 
State have an insured unemployment 
rate that is 20 percent higher than its 
rate for the corresponding month for the 
previous 2 years. The State trigger on 
the extended benefits program would 
thus continue as an insured unemploy- 
ment rate of 4 percent. This waiver has 
been enacted by the Congress several 
times in the past 2 years at the urging of 
myself and Senator RIBICOFF. 

The President has proposed two new 
programs to deal with the problems of 
high and continuing unemployment. 
While the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee will continue to study these 
proposals, it is vital that we provide 
immediate relief for workers who are 
suffering from long-term unemployment. 
The program that we are proposing 
today has two distinct advantages over 
the special unemployment program pre- 
sented by the President. First, this pro- 
gram would continue automatically if 
needed until December of 1976, as op- 
posed to the cutoff date in the President’s 
proposal of December 1975. With our 
program we can provide some measure 
of income security to those workers who 
will continue to become unemployed if 
the Nation’s economic condition does not 
recover by the end of next year. All eco- 
nomic forecasts indicate, sadly, that it is 
unrealistic to expect any significant re- 
lief from the serious inflation and un- 
employment problems with which we are 
now plagued before 1976. Second, the 
program I am proposing relies on trigger 
mechanisms, and builds upon unemploy- 
ment compensation programs already in 
existence, rather than creating an en- 
tirely new program. 

As critical as is this legislation, it does 
not go far enough. There are many seri- 
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ous deficiencies in the basic Federal- 
State unemployment insurance system. 
For example, more than 10 million work- 
ers in the United States are not covered 
by the present system, and other inequi- 
ties exist with respect to qualifications 
for benefits, benefit durations, benefit 
levels and other areas. For this reason 
the Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
is giving urgent consideration to addi- 
tional legislation to provide basic unem- 
ployment payments on a federally- 
financed basis to those workers not pro- 
tected by the existing system. 

I am also hopeful that there will be 
quick action on legislation (S. 4079) 
which I and Senator NELSON have previ- 
ously introduced, which would infuse an 
aggregate of $4.0 billion for more than 
500,000 public service jobs. These addi- 
tional job creation resources would sup- 
plement the $1.1 billion made available 
since June for 170,000 public service jobs. 

For this Congress to adjourn without 
taking action to provide some measure 
of relief for the thousands of long-term 
unemployed who are the innocent vic- 
tims of our worsening economic situation 
would be unconscionable. I am pleased 
that so many of my colleagues have 
joined in cosponsoring this legislation 
and hope that it will receive our most 
immediate attention. 


By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself and 
Mr. RANDOLPH) : 

8S. 4209. A bill to strengthen the in- 
tergovernmental response to the current 
energy emergency by providing finan- 
cial assistance to the States for grants 
to families with annual incomes of 
$8,000 or less to assist such families to 
obtain emergency heating fuel, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL EMERGENCY HEATING 

FUEL ASSISTANCE ACT 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, it was 
just last winter that an embargo by the 
Arab oil producers brought on an en- 
ergy crisis. 

Now it is winter again, and another 
crisis is upon us. Less spectacular than 
that of last year, it is no less serious in 
its impact. 

The energy crisis last winter was 
caused by a shortage of supplies. And 
though some Americans suffered more 
than others, the shortage affected every 
one of us in a very real way. 

This winter, the energy crisis is one 
of price rather than supply. And the 
burden this time around promises to be 
much less equally distributed. For with 
fuel prices—particularly for heating oil— 
soaring out of sight, those who can least 
afford to pay are going to have a long 
cold winter. 

Today, I am introducing the Inter- 
governmental Emergency Heating Fuel 
Assistance Act, on behalf of myself and 
Senator RANDOLPH a bill to provide em- 
ergency financial assistance to families 
who cannot afford to pay for the energy 
they need to keep warm this winter. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the 
Federal Government would assist States 
that develop programs to provide heating 
assistance to families whose annual in- 
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comes are $8,000 or less. Funds would be 
apportioned among the States according 
to a simple formula based on the number 
of eligible families in each State and the 
State’s relative temperature. 

Mr. President, this legislation is needed 
and needed now. Fuel prices have gone 
up dramatically in recent years. In fact, 
the September Consumer Price Index 
shows that energy prices have increased 
63.8 percent during the year ending in 
May. Leading the way is petroleum with 
an increase of 69.1 percent in the price of 
crude oil and an 85.2 percent increase in 
the price of refined procucts. 

For the consumer, those statistics 
mean higher heating bills—in dollars and 
cents. For example, in my State, No. 2 
heating oil—which more than 90 percent 
of the homes in the State use for heat- 
ing—has increased from 19 cents a gallon 
in December 1972 to 39 cents a gallon in 
November of 1974. In other words, a con- 
sumer who only 2 years ago was paying 
$400 a year to heat his home must now 
spend $800 for the same amount of 
energy. 

And the situation is as bad in other 
parts of the country. The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in its publication 
“The Great Energy Crisis of 1973-74,” 
reports that in Georgia the price of pro- 
pane rose 400 percent before “stabilizing” 
at a level of 200 percent increase. 

In Kentucky, where many of the poor 
heat with coal, the price of coal has gone 
up 300 percent to 500 percent over the 
past 2 years. 

And in Pennsylvania, Gov. Milton 
Shapp says the average cost of heating a 
home with oil has increased from $312 
a year to $420 and with coal from $340 
to $625. 

OEO observed— 

Heating fuel price increases are no prob- 
lem in warm weather, but they will strike 
most painfully at the poor next fall and win- 
ter, when prices will be higher, and the 
weather—73—"74 was a mild winter—may 
not be as benign. Costs of propane, electrcity, 
fuel oil, gasoline—all the energy people pur- 
chase directly—are climbing rapidly and 
price increases are essentially uncontrolled, 


As prices have gone up, the low income 
have begun to spend more and more of 
their income on energy needs. In fact, 
according to the final report of the Ford 
Foundation’s energy policy project, low- 
income Americans now spend 15 percent 
of the family budget on energy as com- 
pared with 4 percent for the well-to-do. 
This disparity is further accented by a 
harsh irony of simple economics while 
the poor use less energy on the average, 
they must pay more for the energy they 
do use. 

Statistics compiled by the Washington 
Center for Metropolitan Studies show 
that for 1972-73, an average household 
paid $361 for 235 million Btu’s of heat 
or $1.64 per million Btu's. But poor 
families, who on the average used only 
174 million Btu’s, had to pay $1.81 per 
million Btu's. And the elderly, many 
of whom are on fixed incomes, paid out 
most of all—$3.50 per million Btu’s. 

In addition, because many low-income 
people live in older housing that is often 
poorly constructed and inadequately in- 
sulated, they must buy extra energy to 
make up for that which is lost. 
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Mr. President, we have all heard a lot 
about the skyrocketing prices of both 
food and fuel. We are too well aware 
that the price of food has gone up 12 
percent in the last year and is expected 
to continue to rise. 

The harsh human realities of those 
price increases for low-income people is 
all too clear—uniless low-income families 
receive some kind of help, they will be 
forced to make the cruel choices between 
necessities. 

They, unlike those Americans with 
higher incomes, will be forced to choose 
between staying warm this winter and 
eating properly—between adequate 
health care and adequate heating, and 
that Hobson’s choice is underscored 
when, as it did in Maine last winter, the 
temperature stays below zero for a whole 
week, sometimes dropping to 27 degrees 
below. 

This point was brought home to me re- 
cently when I received a letter from a 
retired person in my State. She wrote to 
tell me how difficult it was for her to 
afford to heat two rooms in her house 
and have enough to eat on her monthly 
income of $132 from social security, 

Another problem faced by low- and 
middle-income families this winter is the 
lack of credit and the inability of fuel 
dealers—the traditional source of such 
credit—to come to their assistance. 

In past years, long term payment pro- 
grams and other credit arrangements 
enabled low- and middle-income fami- 
lies to purchase and pay for needed en- 
ergy supplies. But because fuel costs ros¢ 
so high last winter, many families still 
owe money on last year’s heating bill. As 
a result, fuel dealers simply cannot af- 
ford to extend further credit. 

The high prices of fuel have even 
further reduced the ability of fuel deal- 
ers to extend credit. Because they must 
now pay out so much cash to their 
wholesalers in order to secure fuel, they 
have little money left with which to 
offer credit. 

In my own region of New England, 
small oil dealers are a principal supplier 
of heating oil, as a result, their inability 
to extend credit threatens to disrupt the 
entire distribution system. 

The consequences of such a disruption 
would be grave, indeed. Consumers would 
be unhappy to buy fuel. And small dealers 
would face the prospect of being forced 
out of business. 

Mr. President, of course, the legisla- 
tion I introduce today is no panacea for 
these serious long-term problems. 

It is an emergency program to provide 
emergency relief and provide it during 
the energy price emergency this winter. 

It would provide the greatest relief to 
those families in the coldest parts of the 
country. 

It would permit the States to provide 
that help in a manner best suited to the 
neds of their residents. 

And most important, if is a modest 
response to a most extreme problem. 

This legislation would establish no 
elaborate bureaucracy. 

It is designed to perform only one 
function—to put funds for fuel into cold 
hands. 

When I began work on this legislation, 
I set four goals that a pro ram to assist 
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low-income families with their heating 
bills must meet— 

First. It must be simple enough to 
begin operating and provide relief this 
winter; 

Second. It must offer relief to those 
families caught in the no-credit/high- 
cost crunch; 

Third. It must not pay people to waste 
energy; and 

Fourth. It must put the money where 
it is the coldest and where people need it 
the most. 

I believe the leg ‘slation I am introduc- 
ing today meets those objectives. 

I am particularly pleased to be joined 
in the introduction of this bill by Sena< 
tor RANDOLPH, a congressional pioneer in 
energy matters. An early awareness that 
the United States was pursuing an un- 
wise course led to his warnings 15 years 
ago that energy demand would outstrip 
our ability to meet it from domestic fuel 
sources. Senator RaNDOLPH’s concern and 
continued efforts resulted in establish- 
ment in 1971 of the National Fuels and 
Energy Policy Study, an activity that 
has been valuable in helping the Senate 
to understand and respond to the critical 
energy questions of the past. His experi- 
ence and his Luowledge in energy mat- 
ters are substantial. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill, a section by 
section analysis, and a table estimat- 
ing allotments to the States under the 
bill, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 4209 
A bill to strengthen the intergovernmental 
response to the current energy emergency 
by providing financial assistance to the 

States for grants to families with annual 

incomes of $8,000 or less to assist such 

families to obtain emergency heating fuel, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Intergovernmental 
Emergency Heating Fuel Assistance Act of 
1974". 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that solving 
the present energy emergency requires a co- 
operative effort among the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States; that the high cost of 
home heating fuel this winter is a major 
aspect of the energy emergency; that an im- 
portant concern of the States in dealing with 
the current energy emergency is insuring that 
low income families within their jurisdictions 
can afford the cost of fuel for heating their 
homes this winter; that the States are limited 
in their ability to provide financial assistance 
to help low income families pay their home 
heating fuel bills; and that the intergovern- 
mental response to the energy emergency 
would be greatly enhanced if the States re- 
ceived Federal financial assistance for the 
purpose of assisting low income families pay 
the cost of home heating fuel. 

(b) Therefore, the Congress declares it to 
be the policy of the United States to provide 
financial assistance payments to the States 
to help them pay for assistance to low in- 
come familles who cannot afford the cost of 
heating their homes this winter. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 3. (a) The Administrator shall, in 

accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
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make grants to States for assisting families 
with annual incomes of $8,000 or less to meet 
the high cost of acquiring heating fuel dur- 
ing the present energy emergency. 

(b) For the purpose of making such grants, 
there are authorized to be appropriated $75,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1975. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(1) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Energy Administration, 

(2) “heating fuel” means fuel obtained 
from any energy source for use in heating 
residential dwellings, 

(3) “State” means each of the several 
States and the District of Columbia, 

(4) “eligible family” means a family, as 
defined by the Bureau of Census, whose an- 
nual income is $8,000 or less, and 

(5) “temperature factor” means the ratio 
the numerator of which is the total number 
of degrees annually by which all reporting 
stations in a State, included in the annual 
report of the Environmental Data Service, 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration for the Department of Commerce, 
fall below an average daily temperature of 
65 degrees Farenheit divided by the number 
of reporting stations in the State and the 
denominator of which is the average for all 
States of the number of degrees annually 
that fall below an average daily temperature 
of 65 degrees Farenheit; except that each 
degree in the numerator for each State which 
exceeds such national average shall count 
as two degrees. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Administrator shall allot 
to each State an amount equal to the amount 
appropriated under Section 3(b) of this Act 
multiplied by the ratio obtained by multi- 
plying the temperature factor of the State by 
the number of eligible families in the State 
and then dividing that product by the sum 
of such products for all States. 

(b) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Administrator determines will not be re- 
quired, for the period such allotment is 
available, for carrying out the purposes of 
this Act shall be available for reallotment 
from time to time, on such dates during such 
period as the Administrator may fix, to other 
States in proportion to the original allot- 
ment to such States under subsection (a) 
for such year, but with such proportionate 
amount for any of such other States being 
reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum 
which the Administrator estimates such 
State needs and will be able to use for such 
period for carrying out such portion of its 
State application approved under this Act, 
and the total reduction shall be similarly re- 
allotted among the States whose propor- 
tionate amounts are not so reduced. In car- 
rying out the requirement of this subsection, 
the Administrator shall establish procedures 
for prompt reallotment of funds under this 
Act so as to assure the use of assistance 
during the winter months. Any amount real- 
lotted to a State under this subsection dur- 
ing a year shall be deemed part of its allot- 
ment under subsection (a) for such year. 

(c) The number of eligible families in each 
State and the temperature factor in each 
State shall be determined by the Admin- 
istrator on the basis of the most recent sat- 
isfactory data available to him. 

USES OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec, 6. Grants made under this Act may be 
used in accordance with applications ap- 
proved under section 7 for providing financial 
assistance to eligible families in each State 
to assist such families to obtain needed 
heating fuel. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 7. (a) Each State may receive a grant 
under this Act only upon application to 
the Administrator, at such time, in such 
manner, and containing or accompanied by 
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such information as the Administrator 
Sema necessary. Each such application 
shall— 

(1) provide for a State program for fur- 
nishing heating fuel assistance to eligibie 
families; 

(2) provide assurances that the State has 
in effect or will soon have in effect a pro- 
gram which places special emphasis upon 
conserving energy; 

(3) set forth policies and procedures to 
assure that Federal funds made available 
under this Act for any fiscal year will be so 
used as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the level of funds that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
be available for the purpose described in 
section 6, and in no case supplant such 
funds; 

(4) provide that fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures will be established as 
may be necessary to assure the proper dis- 
pursal of, and accounting for, Federal funds 
paid to the State under this Act; 

(5) provide that reasonable reports will be 
furnished in such form and containing such 
information as the Administrator may rea- 
sonably require and such reports will be 
kept and access furnished thereto as the 
Administrator may find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such 
reports. 

(b) The Administrator shall approve, 
within 30 days of its receipt, any application 
that meets the requirements of subsection 
(a) and shall not finally disapprove, in whole 
or in part, any application for assistance 
under this Act without first affording the 
State reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 8. (a) From the amount allotted to 
each State pursuant to section 5, the Ad- 
ministrator shall pay to the State which has 
an application approved under section 7, 
an amount equal to the amount needed for 
the purposes set forth in that application. 

(b) Payments under this Act may be made 
in installments and in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, with necessary adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec. 9. Whenever the Administrator, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to any State, finds that there has been a 
failure to comply substantially with any 
provisions set forth in the application of 
that State approved under section 7, the Ad- 
ministrator shall notify the State that fur- 
ther payments will not be made under this 
Act until he is satisfied that there is no 
longer any such failure to comply. Until he is 
so satisfied, no further payments shall be 
made under this Act. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 10. The Administrator may— 

(a) promulgate such rules, regulations and 
procedures as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act; 

(b) utilize the services and facilities of 
any agency of the Federal government and 
of any other public agency or institution in 
accordance with appropriate agreements, and 
to pay for such services either in adyance 
or by way of reimbursement as may be agreed 
upon. 


CONSULTATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO 
STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Sec. 11, The Administrator shall— 

(1) before promulgating any rules, regu- 
lations, or policies under the authority of 
this Act, consult, to the extent practicable, 
with State governments and provide them 
with an opportunity to comment on such 
rules, regulations or policies; and 

(2) provide technical assistance—includ- 
ing advice and consultation relating to State 
programs—to assist State governments in 
their efforts to deal with the energy related 
problems of low income families. 
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REPORT 

Sec, 12, The Administrator shall report to 
the Congress not later than April 30, 1975, 
on the operation of the program. The report 
shall include a statement of the disburse- 
ments made by the Administrator pursuant 
to section 5 of this Act and an evaluation 
of the operation of the program. 

PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


Sec, 13. (a) The provision of title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000d- 
2000-4) shall apply to any activity, program, 
or service financed in whole or in part from 
any funds received by any State under this 
Act. The Administrator shall promulgate reg- 
ulations to carry out the provisions of such 
title VI with respect to the distribution and 
use of any funds under this Act. Whenever 
the Administrator determines that any State 
receiving funds under this Act has failed to 
comply with the provisions of such title VI, 
or any regulation of the Administration pro- 
mulgated with respect thereto, he is author- 
ized to (1) refer the matter to the Attorney 
General with a recommendation that appro- 
priate action be instituted, (2) exercise the 
powers and functions provided by such title 
VI, or (3) take such other action as may be 
provided by law. 

(b) Any person adversely affected or ag- 
grieved by an action of an official of a State 
thereof in violation of subsection (a) of this 
section, or in violation of regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Administrator pursuant 
thereto, may bring a civil action for relief on 
his own behalf against such official. Any such 
action may be in any district court of the 
United States in which such person resides, 
or in which the claim arose, or in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. The court may, in its discretion, 
permit the Attorney General to intervene in 
such civil action if he certifies that the case 
is of general public importance, Upon appli- 
cation by the complainant and in such cir- 
cumstances as the court may deem just, the 
court may appoint an attorney for such com- 
plainant and may authorize the commence- 
ment of the civil action without the pay- 
ment of fees, costs, or security. 

(c) In any action commenced pursuant to 
this section, the court, in its discretion, may 
allow the prevailing party, other than the 
United States, a reasonable attorney’s fee 
as part of the costs, and the United States 
shall be lable for costs the same as a private 
person. 

(d) In the case of an alleged act or prac- 
tice prohibited by this section which occurs 
in a State which has a State law prohibiting 
such act or practice and establishing or au- 
thorizing a State authority to grant or seek 
relief from such practice or to institute pro- 
ceedings with respect thereto upon receiv- 
ing notice thereof, no civil action may be 
brought under this section before the expi- 
ration of thirty days after written notice of 
such alleged act or practice has been given 
to the appropriate State authority by regis- 
tered mail or in person, provided that the 


court may stay proceedings in such civil ac- 
tion pending the termination of State en- 
forcement proceedings. 


PAYMENTS NOT TO BE CONSIDERED AS INCOME 


Sec. 14. No payment received under this 
Act shall be considered as income for the 
purposes of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; or for the purposes of determining the 
eligibility or the extent of eligibility of any 
person for assistance under the Social Se- 
curity Act or any other Federal law. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE IN- 

TERGOVERNMENTAL EMERGENCY HEATING 

FUEL SYSTEM ACT 

Section 1 provides that this legislation may 
be cited as the "Intergoyernmental Emer- 
gency Heating Fuel Systems Act of 1974.” 
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DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 2 sets out the Congressional find- 
ings that solving the present energy emer- 
gency requires cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States; that the 
high cost of home heating fuel: this winter 
is a major aspect of the energy emergency; 
that an important concern of the state in 
dealing with the energy emergency is ensur- 
ing that low income families can afford fuel 
for heating their homes this winter; that 
the states are limited in their ability to pro- 
vide financial assistance to low-income fam- 
ilies; and that the intergovernmental re- 
sponse to the energy emergency would be 
greatly enhanced if the states received Fed- 
eral financial assistance for the purpose of 
assisting low-income familles, 

Section 2 further declares the national 
policy to provide financial assistance pay- 
ments to the states to help them pay for 
assistance to low-income families who can 
not otherwise afford the cost of heating their 
homes this winter. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZED 


Section 3 requires the Administrator of 
the Federal Energy Administration to make 
grants to the states for assisting low-income 
families to pay for heating fuel during the 
present energy emergency. $75 million would 
be appropriated for the purposes of making 
such grants. 

DEFINITIONS 

Section 4 defines several terms used in the 
Act. 

“Administrator” is defined as the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion. “Heating fuel” is defined as “fuel ob- 
tained from any energy source for use in 
heating residential dwellings.” “State” means 
each of the several states and the District 
of Columbia. 

“Eligible family” is defined by this section 
as “a family as defined by the Bureau of 
Census, whose annual income is less than 
$8,000” 

“Temperature factor” is defined by this 
section as “the ratio, the numerator of 
which, is the total number of degrees an- 
nually by which all reporting stations in a 
state, included in the annual report of the 
Environmental . Data Service, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
U.S, Department of Commerce, fall below an 
average daily temperature of 65 degrees F 
divided by the number of reporting stations 
in the state, and the denominator of which 
is the average for all states of the number 
of degrees annually that fall below an aver- 
age daily temperature of 65 degrees F; pro- 
vided that, each degree in the numerator for 
each state which exceeds such national aver- 
age shall count as 2 degrees.” 


ALLOTMENTS 


Section 5 establishes the manner in which 
the Administrator is required to determine 
each state’s allotment. 

Subsection 5(a) requires the Administra- 
tor to determine the total allotment—for 
each state by multiplying the total alloca- 
tion of $75 million by the ratio obtained by 
multiplying the temperature factor of the 
state by the number of eligible families in 
the state and then dividing that product by 
the sum of such products for all states. 

Subsection 5(b) requires that the Ad- 
ministrator make available for redistribution 
from time to time State allotments which he 
determines will not be utilized or necessary. 
The redistribution to other states must be 
made in the same proportion as their original 
allotment under the Act's formula, adjusted 
for their particular needs. In out the 
requirements of this Subsection, the Ad- 
ministrator is required to establish proce- 
dures for prompt reallotment of funds so as 
to assure the use of assistance during the 
winter months. Any amount redistributed to 
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a state under this Subsection will be deemed 
part of its allotment under Section 5(a). 
Subsection 5(a) allows the Administrator 
to determine the number of eligible families 
in each state and the temperature factor for 
each state on the basis of the most recent 
Satisfactory data available to him. 


USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


Section 6 requires that grants made under 
this Act be used in accordance with approved 
applications providing for financial assist- 
ance to families with annual incomes of $8,- 
000 or less in each state to assist such fam- 
ilies in obtaining needed heating fuel. 


APPLICATIONS 


Section 7 details the information the states 
must provide in their applications for funds 
under this Act. That application must: 

1. Provide for a State program for furnish- 
ing heating fuel assistance to families with 
annual incomes of $8,000 or less; 

2. Provide assurances that the state has in 
effect or will soon put into effect a program 
which places special emphasis on conserving 
energy; 

3. Provide assurances that Federal funds 
under the Act will supplement or increase 
the level of funds available for providing 
heating assistance to low-income families; 

4. Provide that necessary fiscal controls 
and accounting procedures be established to 
assure the proper use of Federal funds under 
this Act; and 

5. Requires states which receive funds 
under the Act will furnish and keep such 
reports as the Administrator requires. 

Subsection 7(b) requires the Administra- 
tor to approve within 30 days of its receipt, 
any application that meets the requirements 
of Subsection 7(a). The Subsection also pro- 
vides that the Administrator may not dis- 
approve, in whole or in part, any application 
for assistance under this Act without first 
giving the State reasonable notice and an 
opportunity for a hearing. 


PAYMENTS 


Section 8 sets forth the manner in which 
payments must be made to the States. 


WITHHOLDING 


Section 9 provides that the Administrator 
may withhold funds from a state which does 
not comply with the conditions set forth in 
its application for those funds, providing he 
gives that state a reasonable opportunity for 
& hearing. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Section 10 authorizes the Administrator to 
promulgate rules, regulations, and proce- 
dures as may be necessary to carry out his 
functions under the Act, to utilize the serv- 
ices and facilities of any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government and any other public agency 
or institution in accordance with appropriate 
agreements, and to pay for such services 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment as may be agreed upon. 

CONSULTATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

TO STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Section 11 describes the technical assist- 
ance and consultation the Administration 
must provide to state governments. 

Subsection 11(a) stipulates that the Ad- 
ministrator must consult with State govern- 
ments before promulgating any rules, reg- 
ulations, or policies under the authority of 
this Act. 

Subsection 11(b) requires the Adminis- 
trator to provide technical assistance to 
assist State government in their efforts to 
deal with the energy related problems of 
low-income families. Such technical assist- 
ance may include advice and consultation 
relating to State programs. 

REPORTS 

Section 12 requires the Administrator to 
report to the Congress on the operation of 
the program. The report must include a 
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statement of the disbursements made by 
the Administrator under the Act and an 
evaluation of the operation of the program, 
PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 

Section 13 makes Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act applicable to the activities fi- 
nanced in whole and in part from the funds 
provided for in the Act. The Section further 
expressly guarantees the right of individuals 
to sue in the Federal District courts in case 
of violation of Title VI, and provides, in 
appropriate cases, for the payment of rea- 
sonable attorney’s fees to the prevailing 
party. 

PAYMENTS NOT TO BE CONSIDERED AS INCOME 

Section 14 provides that no payments re- 
ceived under the Act cannot be considered 
as income for the purpose of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 or for the purposes 
of determining the eligibility or the ex- 
tent of eligibility of any person for assist- 
ance under the Social Security Act or any 
other Federal program. 


Tem- 
pera- 

ture 
factor 


Number of 
eligible 
families 


Dollars 
Cin mit- 
lions) 


Alabama... 
Alaska... 
Arizona.... 
Arkansas... .. 
California... 
Colorado... 


486, 310 


New Hampshire. 


New Jersey... 
New Mexico... 


New York... 
North Carolina.. 


Ohi 

Oklahoma. 
Oregon... . 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina.. 
So,th Dakota. 
Tennessee... 


SENATOR RANDOLPH JOINS IN EFFORT TO AID 
LOW INCOME FAMILIES IN MEETING FUEL COSTS 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, prices 
are continuing to rise at a rate that 
threatens to deprive many Americans of 
the ability to provide themselves with 
the necessities of life. Many family bud- 
gets can be adjusted so that expenditures 
are shifted from items considered lux- 
uries to such essentials as food, housing 
and heat. 

The heavy snows and plunging tem- 
peratures that struck States in the East 
and Midwest last weekend were dramatic 
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reminders that winter is here. With the 
severe weather, the provision of heat be- 
come a critical necessity that demands a 
larger share of family incomes. 

I am gratified to join Senator MUSKIE 
in introducing legislation for immediate 
implementation to assist low-income 
families in meeting their heating re- 
quirements—not some time in the future, 
but this winter. The able Senator from 
Maine has observed that the cost of home 
heating has skyrocketed. This is true 
of every fuel—oil, natural gas, and coal. 
This situation would be bad enough even 
if the cost of other necessities was rela- 
tively stable. But in a time when all 
prices are rising—along with unemploy- 
ment—it is a serious threat to the health 
and welfare of our citizens. 

Senator Musxre has demonstrated his 
concern in drafting a bill that goes di- 
rectly to the heart of the problem. It 
would authorize the distribution of $75 
million to the States to provide fuel sup- 
plement payments to low-income fam- 
ilies. Federal funds would be allocated 
through a simple formula utilizing the 
number of eligible families and tempera- 
ture factors. 

Under this proposed allocation West 
Virginia would be eligible for $925,500 to 
help people keep warm this winter. I 
saw the heavy snows in West Virginia 
last weekend, and I know this money 
would be well spent in helping people 
keep out the cold in the months ahead. 

America has been negligent in develop- 
ing a rational approach to meeting its 
energy requirements. Unfortunately, it 
took last winter’s crisis to stimulate ac- 
tion aimed at reducing fuel consumption 
and lessening our dependence on fore- 
ign energy sources. If we sustain this 
effort we will be successful. In the mean- 
time, however, our citizens must not 
suffer as they attempt to keep warm. 

This is a simple, uncomplicated bill 
with a humanitarian purpose. Its prompt 
consideration and passage will do much 
to alleviate hardship and suffering 
through the winter months of 1974 and 
1975. 


By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself 
and Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 4210. A bill to establish an Office of 
Intergovernmental Policy Coordination 
within the Department of the Treasury, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, on 
October 9, 1974, I introduced S. Res. 427 
expressing the sense of the Senate that 
State and local governments be involved 
in the formulation of Federal energy and 
economic policies. The resolution was 
passed by this body the following day. I 
now rise to introduce a bill which will 
help to effectuate this sense of the Sen- 
ate and for which I request referral to 
the appropriate committee. 

For several years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been operating at a deficit de- 
spite increased tax revenues and borrow- 
ing in the form of treasury notes. Yet the 
more revenue Federal Government gen- 
erates, the greater deficit it seems to 
incur. During this same time frame, State 
and local governments have sought rela- 
tively fewer new taxes and have operated 
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under closely scrutinized loan restric- 
tions. Many States and cities are, how- 
ever, in better fiscal condition today than 
they ever have been. Therefore, it is in- 
cumbent upon the Congress and the 
President to look to State and local gov- 
ernment in enacting fiscal legislation. 

The efficiency of State and local gov- 
ernment in carrying out counter-cyclical 
economic policy cannot be attributed to 
any lack of giant revenues, In 1946, ac- 
cording to the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, State-local 
revenues were $16 billion, accounting for 
7.6 percent of the GNP. By 1974, these 
revenues exceeded $230 billion and will 
be over 17 percent of the GNP. So, Mr. 
President, our grassroots governments 
have flourished in troubled times, and it 
is critical that we get their advice on 
economic policy. 

While getting this advice, we must also 
be mindful that State and local govern- 
ments are in the frontline of the infla- 
tion battle. The things smaller govern- 
mental units need most are the things 
inflation and shortages are hitting the 
hardest—labor, fuel, and raw materials. 
It must be said that the fairly bright pic- 
ture I have painted of current State and 
local governments finances may not be 
the same in the future. We would be re- 
miss if we did not acknowledge that 
major cities in particular will in all 
probability face crippling strikes by mu- 
nicipal workers in the near future. En- 
ergy prices will generate escalating pric- 
es for municipal services such as refuse 
collection and treatment. And skyrock- 
eting construction costs may halt or 
slow urban renewal and housing projects. 

Consequently, the war on inflation 
which we now undertake in cooperation 
with the President will impact most sig- 
nificantly on State and local govern- 
ments. We must, then, coordinate our 
legislative and executive activities’ for 
inflation control and energy conserva- 
tion with State and local government in- 
volvement. 

To emphasize that the relationship is 
one of potentially mutual benefit, we 
need only to look at last year’s energy 
crisis, When gasoline lines were form- 
ing, when home heating oil was unavail- 
able, and when factories couldn’t find 
the fuel on which to operate, where was 
Federal Government’s energy conser- 
vation innovation? There was very little 
or none. The new ideas came from local 
governments. Alternate purchasing days, 
lowered speed limits, reduced hours of 
operation, and allocation were all ideas 
of the States and cities. Rather than 
trickling down, these ideas filtered up 
until the Federal Government finally 
adopted them. We cannot let this talent 
go to waste as we chart a new course in 
the energy conservation aspect of infia- 
tion control. The Federal Government 
must involve States and cities in policy 
formulation, so that it might get the 
benefit of their views, and so that they 
may be aware of what. the future holds 
for them in terms of the impact of pro- 
posed national programs. 

Therefore, Mr. President, to facilitate 
the improvement, I have introduced the 
accompanying legislation, the Intergov- 
ernmental Policy Coordination Act. This 
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bill would establish the formal mecha- 
nisms for the realization of the princi- 
ples in S. Res. 427. It establishes the 
Treasury Department an office to foster 
communication to and from State and 
local government with regard to national 
economic policy, and it directs the Ad- 
visory Committee on Intergovernmental 
Relations to study the existing offices in 
the Federal Energy Administration to as- 
sure the same type of communication 
with regard to every policy. Furthermore, 
the ACIR will study all phases of Fed- 
eral Government activities and report 
back to this body recommending changes 
which could improve this involvement 
ment both as to energy and economic 
policy. Public Law 86-380 created the 
ACIR in 1959 to provide an independent 
research organization for Government 
where the agency concerned may have 
& bias, and to study any area of Federal 
legislation which contains an intergov- 
ernmental aspect. It is, therefore, a par- 
ticularly suitable vehicle to accomplish 
the goals of this legislation. 

I urge the expeditious consideration 
and passage of this measure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague from 
New Mexico, Senator Domentcr, in intro- 
ducing today the Intergovernmental Eco- 
nomic Policy Coordination Act of 1974. 
This important legislation would estab- 
lish an Office of Intergovernmental Eco- 
nomic Policy Coordination in the Treas- 
ury Department and require the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions to study and recommend the Con- 
gress reforms that are needed to increase 
the policy influence of State and local 
governments at the national level. 

At the recent Economic Summit Con- 
ference for State and local government 
leaders, Senator Domenicr and I found 
our fellow Government office holders dis- 
tressed by their inability to exercise in- 
fluence, or even to be considered, in the 
Federal Government’s formulation of 
economic policy. I found the ideas for 
fighting inflation presented by these of- 
ficials very valuable and their arguments 
for a stronger role convincing. 

National economic policy decisions 
vitally affect the interests of our State 
and local governments. It is unconscion- 
able that they are virtually ignored in 
the current economic policy process. 

This legislation would establish the 
Office of Intergovernmental Economic 
Policy Coordination in the Department 
of the Treasury. It would have a Director 
who would also serve as a Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Office would coordinate formulation of 
economic policy with State and local 
governments and would advise and be 
advised as to the impact of Federal eco- 
nomic policy proposals on them. 

The Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations will analyze the 
structure and policy processes of the 
Federal Government with regard to par- 
ticipation by State and local govern- 
ments in the formulation of economic 
policy. The Commission would issue its 
report and recommendations for reform 
to the Congress within 6 months of the 
date of enactment of this legislation. 

The Commission would also be au- 
thorized to study the structure of the 
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Federal Energy Administration and re- 
commend any changes necessary for the 
more effective participation of State and 
local governments. 

This legislation is an important first 
step toward solving the communications 
gap between levels of governments on 
economic matters. As the responsibilities 
of these units of Government expand, 
their involvement in the development of 
national policies must also grow. If this 
is not done, their ability to-meet these 
responsibilities will be seriously impaired. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support the prompt enactment of this vi- 
tal legislation. 


By Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. 
Nunn, Mr. Risicorr, and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S. 4212. A bill to reorganize the execu- 
tive branch to establish a National 
Center for Productivity and Work Qual- 
ity; to provide for a review of the activ- 
ities of all Federal agencies including 
implementation of all Federal laws, reg- 
ulations, and policies which impede the 
productive performance and efficiency of 
the American economy; to encourage 
joint labor, industry, and Government ef- 
forts to improve national productivity 
and work quality; to establish a Federal 
policy with respect. to continued pro- 
ductivity growth and improved utiliza- 
tion of human resources in the United 
States; and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Amer- 
ican economy is beset by distortions. In- 
dicators of unemployment are rising. In- 
flation, while marginally declining, con- 
tinues to sap our economic vitality, and 
tragically cut away at the incomes and 
well-being of all Americans. 

One of the most disquieting economic 
trends I have observed, however, is the 
declining rate of America’s productivity 
growth. Increasing output per man-hour 
is by definition the key to noninflation- 
ary real growth and a rising standard 
of living for all Americans. Yet, I must 
report that productivity statistics for the 
U.S. economy indicate a sharp drop in 
productivity during the past several 
quarters. 

Since 1947 the average rate of produc- 
tivity growth in the total private econ- 
omy has been 3.2 percent. However, in 
the past 20 years the figure has dropped 
to 2.9 percent, and for the past 10 and 5 
years, the figures are 2.8 percent and 
2.4 percent respectively. In the past 
year—third quarter 1973 to third quarter 
1974—-the Nation’s productivity has ac- 
tually fallen by 2.5 percent. 

Mr. President, these statistics send out 
a resoundingly clear message. American 
productivity is unacceptably low. As a 
result, the United States ranks ninth 
among all the industrialized nations in 
terms of its productivity gains. We must 
act now to improve our performance. 

I have been encouraged by President 
Ford’s pledge to revitalize the National 
Commission on Productivity and Work 
Quality in his major economic address to 
the Nation on October 8, particularly be- 
cause I was an author of the legislation 
that gave the Productivity Commission 
its initial authorization in 1971, and 
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again when the Commission was re- 
authorized in this Congress. 

Even though I haye been a founder of 
the National Commission on Productivity 
and Work. Quality, I have come to the 
conclusion that the existing Commission 
is sadly lacking in statutory authority, 
and in funding. Operating on its current 
basis—only $2 million for this fiscal 
year—it has simply been unable to 
operate effectively to make any inroads 
against the massive problem of increas- 
ing American productivity. It has almost 
of necessity been relegated to the role 
of funding studies, though it has done 
notable and even landmark work in some 
areas. 

For these reasons, I am today intro- 
ducing a bill to create a National Center 
for Productivity and Work Quality. This 
Center would supersede the existing 
iNational Commission on Productivity 
and Work Quality, which is in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. The bill does 
not, therefore, create still another new 
agency. It takes an existing agency and 
creates it in a new form, as an inde- 
pendent agency in the executive branch. 
The new Center would be administered 
by a board of 10 directors. The board 
members would include the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, three private 
members from industry, three private 
members. representing labor, and the 
Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 

The function of the Center would be 
to develop a national policy for and to 
coordinate all efforts for the Federal 
Government to increase productivity 
growth and improve work quality. In line 
with President Ford’s program to con- 
trol inflation, the National Productivity 
and Work Quality Center is charged to 
study, examine, and identify all existing 
statutory and regulatory impairments to 
increased productivity growth and to 
recommend to Congress legislation which 
would remove such obstacles. 

To carry out its functions, the Center 
would have the authorization to make 
grants to private and public academic 
institutions, private industry, and labor 
unions to implement technological re- 
search programs, and to encourage pro- 
grams for increased human resource 
utilization. Its fiscal year 1975 funding 
would be $10 million, increasing to $20 
million in fiscal year 1976, and $25 mil- 
lion in each of the next 3 fiscal years. 

Thus, the new Center would have sev- 
eral key missions. It would bend every 
effort toward creating labor/manage- 
ment cooperative efforts and increased 
quality of work in every plant across the 
country. It would promote productivity 
within Federal, State and local govern- 
ments, an area full of potential efficiency 
gains for the American people. It would 
identify structural obstacles to economic 
competition, thus carrying out one of the 
main elements of President Ford’s eco- 
nomic summit message: that is, that we 
must begin a concerted, massive attack 
on the structural barriers to economic 
efficiency and competition that abound 
throughout the American economy. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to be 
joined in this effort by the distinguished 
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junior Senator from Georgia (Mr, 
Nunn), who also introduced a creative 
and important bill to improve the or- 
ganization of the Nation’s productivity 
effort, and by Senators Rreicorr and 
Javits. Senator Javrrs has worked with 
particular distinction in this field. I do 
not know of a stronger advocate for in- 
creased productivity through joint labor- 
management cooperation. 

The Government Operations Commit- 
tee will schedule hearings on our two 
bills during this month. We will at that 
time provide the basis for further action 
during the coming Congress in this 
critically important area. 


By Mr. HATHAWAY (for himself 
and Mr. MUSKIE) : 

S. 4213. A bill to further insect and 
disease control programs of the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, for- 
est insects and diseases are causing tre- 
mendous damage to our forest resources. 
This problem is particularly troublesome 
in Maine where the spruce budworm has 
infested some 314 million acres. If the 
infestation is not controlled, it will have 
severe economic effects for one-third to 
one-half of all the people in Maine. In 
fact, if the infestation spreads further, 
it can damage the forests of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, New York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

Some years ago, the Congress recog- 
nized the need to control destructive in- 
sects and diseases on State and private 
lands. It authorized the U.S. Forest 
Service to undertake control with joint 
financing by the individual States and 
the Federal Government on a 50-50 basis. 
Federal funds are provided for control of 
recognized infestations through the 
normal budget and appropriation 
process. 

But sometimes emergency situations 
arise where an insect population explodes 
after Federal budgets have been ap- 
proved. Such a situation exists in Maine. 
The spruce budworm infestation, thought 
to be controllable last June, has expand- 
ed since then to ten times its former size. 
If control efforts are not initiated at the 
correct biological time, early June of 
1975, great losses will be inflicted upon 
the Nation’s primary source of newsprint. 

We could approach the problem with a 
supplemental appropriation but past ex- 
perience indicates this route is much too 
time consuming. Such a proposal last 
year took from August 1973 to June 1974 
to consumaie. 

These delays can be eliminated and 
the effectiveness of control efforts im- 
proved by amending the Forest Pest Con- 
trol Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 177; 16 U.S.C. 
594-1 to 5945), so that the U.S. Forest 
Service can attack the problem on an 
emergency basis. I offer a bill for that 
purpose. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 4213 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That ad- 
vances of money under any appropriation 
for the Forest Service may be made to the 
Forest Service by authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the control of forest in- 
sects and diseases in accord with the ap- 
plicable provisions of the Forest Pest Con- 
trol Act of June 25, 1974 (61 Stat. 177; 16 
U.S.C. 5941 5945). Advances shall be made 
under such rules and regulations and in such 
sums as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
direct and detailed accounts arising under 
such advances shall be rendered through and 
by the Department of Agriculture to the 
General Accounting Office. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


8. 456 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 456, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to tax cigarettes on the basis of their 
tar content, and for other purposes. 


S. 3955 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr, CHILES) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3955, the For- 
eign Investment Review Act. 

S. 3985 


At the request. of Mr, Wuituiams, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr, CHURCH) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3985, the Anti- 
Dog-Fighting Act. 

S. 4130 


At his own request, the Senator from 
Ilinois (Mr, Percy) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 4130, a bill to establish a 
Federal productivity policy, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 4187 

At the request of Mr, MONDALE, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
4187, the Tax Reform and Relief Act of 
1974, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide tax relief 
to low- and middle-income taxpayers, to 
increase revenues from other tax sources, 
and to provide increased incentives for 
expanded investment. 

S5. 4196 

At the request of Mr, Huc Scorr, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S, 4196, the 
Campaign Financing bill. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 441—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING SUPPLEMENTAL 
EXPENDITURES BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, reported 
the following resolution: 

S. Res. 441 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 245, 93d 
Congress, agreed to March 1, 1974, is amended 
as follows: 

In Section 2, strike out the amount $550,- 
000” and Insert in leu thereof “$580,000”, 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 442—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING THE PRINTING OF 
A REPORT RELATING TO WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAMS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, reported the fol- 
lowing original resolution: 

S. Res. 442 
Resolution authorizing the printing of the 
report (2 volumes) entitled, “Evaluation 
of Techniques for Cost-Benefit Analysis 
of Water Pollution Control Programs 
and Policies,” as a Senate Document 

Resolved, That the report of the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to the Congress of the United 
States (in compliance with section 104(a) (6) 
of P.L. 92-500) entitled “Evaluation of 
Techniques for Cost-Benefit Analysis of 
Water Pollution Control Programs and Pol- 


icies,” be printed, with illustrations, as a 
Senate document. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed five hun- 
dred (500) additional copies of such docu- 
ment for the use of the Committee on 
Public Works, 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975—H.R. 16900 


AMENDMENT NO, 2005 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senator MANSFIELD, 
I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. When the supplemental ap- 
propriations conference report comes up 
for debate, I will call up this amend- 
ment to an amendment in disagreement 
and ask for its favorable consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent, also Mr. 
President, to insert in the Recor an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post which 
is pertinent to debate on this legisla- 
tion, and a letter from Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger to Chairman MAGNUSON 
on the supplemental appropriations bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Dec. 4, 1974] 
CRIPPLING THE CriviIL RIGETS ACT 

In 1964 the landmark Civil Rights Act be- 
came law, and in the period immediately 
following, much of Lyndon Johnson's “Great 
Society" legislation was passed. Taken to- 
gether the two kinds of statutes did much 
to provide the impetus for the racial de- 
segregation that got under way in the late 
1960s. A principal reason was that such 
“Great Society” legislation as, for instance, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act provided federal funds for local school 
systems, making such money available in 
large quantities for the first time. The avail- 
ability of this federal assistance, however, 
was conditioned by those provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act that forbade the expendi- 
ture of federal funds on state and local pro- 
grams that discriminated against citizens on 
the basis of race, color or national origin. 

Consequently, a great deal of progress was 
made in desegregating schools, hospitals and 
other institutions by states and localities 
that did not wish to forego the newly avail- 
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able federal funds. It was Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act that provided this incentive 
for compliance with the law, via its “cut-off” 
provision. And it is Title VI that now is 
threatened by a pernicious amendment to an 
appropriations bill. The amendment would 
have the same undermining effect on other 
federal statutes, including that which pro- 
hibits sex discrimination in education pro- 
grams. 

The genesis of this amendment was some 
legislation introduced by Rep. Marjorie Holt 
(R-Md.) and passed by the House a while 
back. On the Senate side, Sen. Jesse Helms 
(R-N.C.) was its patron. Although it was de- 
feated narrowly in the Senate, a slightly 
altered version of Mrs. Holt’s measure sur- 
vived a Senate-House conference—and that 
is the proposal before Congress now. As is 
almost invariably the case in these matters, 
the language employed to eliminate anti- 
discrimination measures now in the law is 
itself disarmingly and disingenuously noble- 
sounding, appearing only to prevent the fed- 
eral government in general and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare in 
particular from compelling school systems to 
deal in race, religion, sex or national origin. 
Thus: “. . > none of these funds shall be 
used to compel any school system as a con- 
dition for receiving grants . . . from the 
appropriations above, to classify teachers or 
students by race, religion, sex, or national 
origin; or to assign teachers or students ... 
for reasons of race, religion, sex, or national 
origin.” 

HEW Secretary Caspar Weinberger is 
among those who have seen this deceptive 
language for what it is—an attempt to ter- 
minate the federal government’s pursuit of 
its duty to enforce the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and related laws. Conceding that some 
of the proposed language is “ambigious,” Sec- 
retary Weinberger nonetheless observed in a 
recent letter to Sen. Warren G. Magnuson 
(D-Wash.), who is chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee dealing with the proposal, that 
enactment of this provision would cripple the 
Department's capacity to investigate charges 
of discrimination in federally funded pro- 
grams and to enforce the requirements of the 
law where discriminatory practices were 
found. 

There has been an almost haphazard, not 
to say irresponsible, note to the way the legis- 
lators in both bodies of Congress have let 
this momentous bit of legislation come so 
near to passage. And now, to stop it, will 
require a complicated parliamentary pro- 
cedure when the conference bill reaches the 
floor. Probably it will be up to the Senate 
to eliminate the provision, if it is to be done. 
We think the Senate can do no less if it is 
to be even remotely faithful to the letter 
and spirit of the great Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., December 2, 1974. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D:C. 

Dear Mr, CHAmMAN: The Supplemental 
Appropriations bill for fiscal year 1975 (H.R. 
16900) as reported out of the Conference 
Committee contains the following proviso 
relating to the classification and assignment 
of teachers and students for reasons of race, 
religion, sex, or national origin: 

Provided further, That none of these funds 
shall be used to compel any school system as 
a condition for receiving grants and other 
benefits from the appropriations above, to 
classify teachers or students by race, religion, 
sex, or national origin; or to assign teachers 
or students to schools, classes, or courses for 
reasons of race, religion, sex, or national 
origin. 
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Although the effect of the above language 
is somewhat ambiguous, in our view most 
courts would hold that the amendment ends 
our basic authority to enforce civil rights 
laws, particularly title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, which prohibits use of Federal 
funds for programs that discriminate as to 
race, color, or national origin, and title IX of 
Educational Amendments of 1972, which car- 
ries a similar prohibition with regard to sex 
discrimination in education programs. 

Although the Conference deleted language 
from the original Holt Amendment that 
would have prohibited the Department from 
requiring school systems to prepare or main- 
tain “any records, files, reports, or statistics 
pertaining to the race, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin of teachers or students”, the 
prohibition relating to the classification of 
students and teachers was left intact. That 
provision would prohibit the Department 
from requiring grantees to collect and report 
certain statistical information relating to the 
treatment of minorities. Without such in- 
formation the Department would be unable 
to make the key decisions as to where to 
direct our investigative resources under titles 
VI and IX. Nor would we be able to investi- 
gate the numerous complaints of discrimina- 
tion against minorities and women without 
access to data classifying students and 
teachers. 

In addition to those problems, however, the 
above proviso would prohibit the Depart- 
ment from compelling any school system, as 
a condition to the receipt of Federal funds, 
to “assign teachers or students to schools, 
classes, or courses for reasons of race, reli- 
gion, sex, or national origin”. Although this 
language is somewhat ambiguous, in our 
view it would restrict the Department from 
enforcing the requirements of titles VI and 
IX in those cases where a reassignment of 
teachers or students might be necessary to 
ae discriminatory assignment prac- 

ces. 

This is a highly complex legal issue and one 
that is certain to be presented to the courts. 
If the courts give full effect to the proviso, 
the Department could not carry out its re- 
sponsibilities under titles VI and IX. Doubt- 
less there are various interpretations courts 
could adopt; but it might take two to three 
years to get a final interpretation. In the 
meantime we could not violate the Holt 
Amendment and therefore we would not be 
able to enforce titles VI and IX to the extent 
indicated. 

Sincerely, 
Caspar W. WEINBERGER, 
Secretary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 1993 

At the request of Mr. Tart, the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) was added 
as a cosponsor of amendment No. 1993, 
intended to be proposed to the bill (S. 
3639) to provide for the development and 
implementation of programs for youth 
camp safety. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1996 

At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya) 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 1996, in the nature of a substitute 
for S. 2350, a bill to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 to 
provide for the coordinated application 
of technology to civilian needs in the area 
of earth resources survey systems, to es- 
tablish within the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration an Office of 
Earth Resources Survey Systems, and for 
other purposes. 
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HOW THE GUINNS CUT THEIR 
ELECTRIC BILL IN HALF 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Faye 
Brewington is women’s editor of the 
Hartselle Enquirer of Hartselle, Ala. Faye 
has written many interesting and in- 
formative articles in that capacity. How- 
ever, in the Thursday, November 21, edi- 
tion of the Enquirer, she wrote a story 
on the Guinn family which I feel is of 
particular national interest. The Guinns, 
who live near Hartselle, have cut their 
electric bill in half while continuing to 
enjoy their happy family life. 

I ask unanimous consent that Faye 
Brewington’s article, “Success Story: 
How the Guinns Cut Their Electric Bill 
in Half,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUCCESS Story: How THE Guinns Cur THER 
ELECTRIC BILL IN HALF 
(By Faye Brewington) 

Can a family of four live comfortably in a 
two-story, four-bedroom home—centrally 
heated and cooled by electricity—with just a 
$23 per month power bill? 

Mr, and Mrs, Amon Guinn, Decatur 4, have 
proved they can. 

Like an increasing number of folks, the 
Guinns have become very conscious of their 
use of electricity in recent months; partly 
due to the alarming reports of possible black- 
outs, but also due to the rising cost of electric 
power. 

So, back in September, Mr. and Mrs. Guinn 
decided to really try to cut down—and re- 
duced their electric bill by half (from $46- 
plus to $23-plus) in a months’ time! 

“We haven't suffered a bit,” Mrs. Guinn 
said. “In fact, it’s been real interesting and 
I rather look forward to reading the meter 
every day to see how we've done that day.” 

The project has become a family affair, 
with seven-year-old Gina, and Darrell, two- 
and-a-half, doing their share—even though 
they don’t always understand what it’s all 
about. 

Try explaining to a preschooler, for in- 
stance, why he can’t watch Sesame Street 
when you pull the main switch for two two- 
hour intervals a day in a new experiment. 

“My husband suggested last week that I 
pull the main from 9 a.m. until 11 a.m. and 
from 2 p.m. until 4 p.m.,” Mrs. Guinn said. 
“Our little one always loves to see Sesame 
Street—and it comes on at nine! But he did 
real well. He got out his little airport set 
and started playing.” 

The sudden realization that an electric 
power blackout would mean “no TV” really 
helped Gina to grasp the seriousness of the 
situation, too, Mrs. Guinn said. 

“Everyone should turn their power off 
just once!” Mrs. Guinn said, laughing at 
the what-to-do-with-yourself feeling of 
helplessness—especially when you know the 
power isn’t really “cut of”, that you can 
turn it on again at will. “It’s awfully hard 
not to fudge.” 

Of course, having a cozy fireplace in the 
den helps. Now Mrs. Guinn finds it rather 
relaxing—reminiscent of a long-gone era— 
to sit beside the window plying her needle 
and thread or reading a book while the chil- 
dren entertain themselves before the flicker- 
ing fire. 

One member of the Guinn household is 
completely unperturbed by the self-imposed 
power failure is the regal-looking Siamese 
cat sitting on the hearth licking his paws 
in utter contentment. 

Guinn, an executive at Amoco in Decatur, 
obtained literature through his company’s 
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intensive energy conservation program, 
which has proved valuable to their home 
project. The Guinns’ success has created 
much interest among their neighbors in the 
Rolling Hiils sub-division off Old River Rd. 

“They're always calling to ask what our 
electric bill was this month and what we're 
doing to save,” Mrs. Guinn said. 

“Well, first of all, I started reading the 
meter at the same time every day to see 
what we were doing that used the most 
power,” Mrs, Guinn said. “Then we'd take 
steps to be more efficient in these areas,” 

Mrs. Guinn found they were using from 
28 to 74 kilowatts, depending on the activi- 
ties of the day. She also quickly found that 
the use of hot water was one of the biggest 
culprits (TVA estimates that the water 
heater accounts for 15 percent of your total 
electric bill). So she stopped using the 
“power scrub” cycle on her dishwasher, 
lightly scouring her pots and pans before 
putting them in, and turns the dishwasher 
off when it reaches the drying cycle and 
leaves the door closed so that they dry as 
it cools off. 

“My husband also set the thermostat 
lower on the water heater; and the children 
get pan baths every other night instead of 
tub baths,” Mrs. Guinn said. 

Most youngsters buy that. 

Mrs. Guinn plans her menus ahead, too, 
cooking a combination of foods in the oven 
at the same time. She also uses small appli- 
ances whenever possible (at a considerable 
saving in electricity, according to TVA). 

The Guinns had already set their thermo- 
stat at 68 degrees; but set it back even 
further. 

“I dress myself and the little one warmer 
during the day,” she said. “I also open the 
drapes on the sunny side of the house when 
the sun has time to warm the windows, 
then close them in the late afternoon.” 

The Guinns also keep a low fire burning 
day and night. “We set the alarm clock for 
2 a.m. and one of us gets and puts more 
wood on the fire,” Mrs. Guinn said. The 
heat rises naturally up the stairs and helps 
to warm the upper-story rooms, 

It’s hard not to use all that wonderful 
lighting which they had installed through- 
out their beautifully-decorated new home 
(they moved in about a year ago); but Mr, 
and Mrs. Guinn are doing with only mini- 
mum light. They've bought a new set of 
children’s books and have agreed to read 
aloud to them more and watch television 
less. 
HI think we'll all benefit,” Mrs. Guinn said. 
“I think we'll find time to do many things 
like reading and sewing we didn’t do be- 
fore—like the handwork I’ve begun.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Guinn are well pleased with 
the success of their project. They set a goal, 
aiming at holding power consumption down 
to 100 kilowatts per day. The first day they 
Tan over that figure was last Friday, the 
day after the snow, when they registered 
108 kilowatts. 

“I've never been extravagant. My parents 
taught us not to waste the things we have,” 
Mrs. Guinn said. “But I’m afrald we 
haven't taught our children the same prin- 
ciples; and we're going to have to give ac- 
count for it. The Lord has been so good to 
us and we've taken everything for granted.” 

The Guinns feel that if everyone will really 
try to cut back on power consumption, TVA 
will not have to resort to mandatory 
blackouts. 

“I'd rather do without a little now,” she 
said. 


THE VLADIVOSTOK AGREEMENTS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
President Ford made a very understand- 
able explanation of the agreements he 
reached with Marshal Brezhnev in 
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Vladivostok on his recent journey. In 
fact, his briefing to the Nation was just 
another of several that we have been 
able to hear. In spite of the fact that 
some look on this as a major break- 
through, there are others who maintain 
reservations about it, and I happen to 
be one. The Wall Street Journal in its 
usual succinct and clear way, had an 
editorial on this subject just the other 
day, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHOSE TaruMPH? 


President Ford’s Viadiyostok triumph will 
be officially unveiled today. Under a bit 
of examination, it will prove to be a stra- 
tegic arms agreement that (1) guarantees 
there will be no meaningful reduction in 
nuclear arms at least until 1985, and (2) 
allows the Soviet Union a missile force three 
times as large as the American one when 
measured by the most relevant criterion. 

The agreement in principle, reached at 
the summit and expected to result in a 
formal pact this summer, restricts each side 
to 2,400 strategic launch vehicles, of which 
1,320 can be missiles with multiple war- 
heads, or MIRV. It also carries forward the 
SALT-I limits on heavy ballistic missiles, 
to wit, the USSR-308, the U.S.-O. These 
forces represent a significant increase on 
both sides, and also significant advantages 
for the Soviets. Given the theological com- 
plexity of arms strategy, it’s possible to put 
a plausibly acceptable face on the agree- 
ment, but in the end one is forced to wonder 
what was accomplished. 

In terms of arms control, the disarma- 
ment community and the defense planners 
agree that present forces should be reduced 
on both sides. Reduction has been opposed 
by the Russians, and thus by a State De- 
partment anxious to reach agreement with 
them. Secretary of State Kissinger says the 
agreement puts a “cap” on the arms race, 
but it’s a difficult to believe this means 
forces in 1985 will be much smaller than 
they would have been without the agree- 
ment. 

In terms of American security interests, 
the agreement must be seen as another step 
along the path to eventual Soviet strategic 
superiority. The best measure for comparing 
two missile forces is “throw weight,” or total 
lifting power, since this controls both the 
destructiveness of weapons and the number 
of separate warheads they can carry. Since 
the Soviets have far larger missiles ulti- 
mately capable of carrying more warheads, 
the U.S. entered the SALT-II negotiations 
insisting on equality of MIRV throw weight. 
This was totally abandoned in the Vladi- 
vostok agreement, giving the Soviets a po- 
tential 3-1 advantage in throw weight and 
thus warhead numbers. 

Theoretically the Soviet lead in missile 
throw weight is offset by the US. heavy 
bomber force. On the U.S, side the 2,400 ve- 
hicles will include fewer missiles and more 
bombers, and bombers carry heavier loads. 
But bombers are also vulnerable to air de- 
fense while missiles are not. The U.S. had 
been insisting that any agreement include 
some recognition of this important differ- 
ence, but this too was abandoned in the 
Viadivostok agreement, 

For that matter, the Soviets have some 
500 medium bombers that do not count 
against the 2,400 total, on the grounds that 
they cannot fiy from Russia to American and 
return, Neither can the American B-52s in- 
cluded in the totals. Surely Soviet bombers 
that can strike here and land in Cuba are 
a far more credible strategic threat than the 
American forces in Europe; yet the omission 
of these “forward based systems” was sup- 
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posedly the major Soviet concession at 
Vladivostok, 

The “breakthrough” at Vladivostok, in 
short, consisted of anything but. a new So- 
viet willingness to deal with a post-Water- 
gate President. The breakthrough consisted 
of the abandonment of essentials of the 
American negotiating position. 

These concessions were offered, moreover, 
without effective consultation within the 
U.S. government, The last National Secuirty 
Council meeting on SALT was held before 
Secretary Kissinger's late-October visit to 
Moscow. No decision was taken at this meet- 
ing, but Secretary Kissinger says he ob- 
tained a Presidential decision on an offer to 
the Soviets, and that they made a counter- 
offer in Moscow that led to the Presidential 
agreement in principle. 

Neither the Presidential offer nor the So- 
viet counteroffer was known to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff prior to the agreement. The 
Secretary of Defense was apparently cut in 
at the last moment, while the Presidential 
party was in Vladivostok and he was in 
Washington. The party in Vladivostok, some 
140 persons, included no military representa- 
tives. In effect, the defense chiefs have been 
left with the choice of approving the agree- 
ment or resigning. They will approve. 

Now, nothing in the world is 100% cer- 
tain, and conceivably the agreement is a 
good one. Intelligent people argue that a 3-1 
strategic advantage makes no difference 
when weapons are as destructive as present 
ones. For our part, we think that “merely 
psychological” differences are not sò mere 
(ask the Israelis). And if our side already 
has enough weapons no matter what the 
Soviets do, who needs a SALT agreement in 
the first place? Yet we would not dismiss 
as wholly beyond discussion the notion, 
sometimes expressed by Secretary Kissinger, 
that strategic superiority is meaningless. 

We definitely would insist, though, that 
this issue be debated openly and for what 
it is, On the way to Peking, Secretary Kis- 
singer told the accompanying press, “The 
throw weight problem in my judgment, and 
on a deep background basis, is a bit of a 
phony.” A deep background basis means the 
correspondents are to believe Mr. Kissinger 
but not to attach any source whatever to the 
belief. (We did not obtain our information 
from anyone in attendance.) The only con- 
ceivable purpose for putting that remark 
on deep background was to avoid the neces- 
sity of defending it in public. 

Yet if the Vladivostok agreement is fl- 
nally incorporated into a treaty, it will stand 
or fall on the question of whether the throw 
weight problem is a phony, whether it mat- 
ters that the Soviets have a 3-1 advantage. 
If the policy of this administration is that 
superiority does not matter, that policy 
ought to be stated not on deep background 
but in tonight's Presidential press confer- 
ence. If the policy is not clarified, any treaty 
still must be approved by Congress. We can 
hope that, unlike the defense chiefs, the 
Congress will insist on knowing in advance 
precisely what it will be called upon to ratify. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL SAXBE MOVES 
FOR THE PRESERVATION OF OUR 
NATION'S WETLANDS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent article has appeared in the De- 
cember issue of Field & Stream maga- 
zine which details the commitment of 
our former colleague and now Attorney 
General William Saxbe to the cause of 
preservation of the Nation’s wetlands. 

I am not surprised, of course, at the 
stand of my good friend, Bill Saxbe, be- 
cause he fought the good fight for pro- 
tection of these precious lands while he 
was in the Senate. But I think it is sig- 
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nificant to dramatize his philosophy be- 
cause of the uniquely important office he 
holds. 

More and more court cases relating to 
wetlands violations are coming to the 
Justice Department. The article quotes 
the Attorney General on the subject as 
follows: 

I am determined that all of the needed 
resources will be available for the Depart- 
ment of Justice to move swiftly and reso- 
lutely in the courts in wetland cases. Since 
the bulk of the litigation falls upon the 
United States Attorneys, I am requesting 
that they give a major priority to litigation 
involving wetlands in every part of the 
country. 


Mr. President, I applaud these firm 
words of Bill Saxbe. Their mere utter- 
ance will do more to stop unconscionable 
exploitation of these lands than armies 
of local preservationists. I command him 
for his position, and I stand ready to aid 
the Attorney General in any way I can 
to achieve complete protection of the 
rights of the public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAXBE FOR THE DEFENSE 
(By Richard Starnes) 

Old man Saxbe put a pair of biggish feet 
on his desk and stuffed a chew of Mail Pouch 
into his jaw. 

“My reluctance to support gun control is 
simply the inability to control it. Crime 
would continue if a man had nothing to 
beat another guy over the head with but his 
truss." He had recourse to an ornate gaboon, 
“Crime has been with us as long as two men 
got together.” 

Those are sound sentiments, of course, 
and they are important to every hunter and 
gun fancier in the Republic, because the 
man who uttered them is the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

Bill Saxbe is beyond question the most 
accomplished outdoorsman to occupy a seat 
of power in Washington since Teddy Roose- 
velt. He’s hunted and fished all over the 
world, and he’s an Olympic-grade trap 
shooter. Last summer, after a six-month lay- 
off, Saxbe broke 98 out of 100 targets at a 
a trap shoot they gave for him in his native 
Ohio. 

“I missed two out of the first ten, and broke 
the rest of them,” he told me. 

Saxbe’s outspoken bluntness in a city that 
is owned by wafers has gotten him into all 
kinds of trouble. But fortunately it hasn't 
broken him of the refreshing habit of saying 
what he thinks. 

“I got a bum rap on the SST thing when I 
was in the Senate,” he said. “Really what 
disturbed me was the fact that I was the 
only active sportsman in all of Congress. A 
lot of them play at it, but none of them really 
knows anything about it. My first job was 
working for the Ohio Conservation Depart- 
ment. My high-school oration was on con- 
servation, and I've been actively involved 
with it ever since.” 

(A lot of conservationists criticized Saxbe 
because he voted for the supersonic trans- 
port when he was in the Senate.) 

In spite of that vote, however, Saxbe’s 
credentials as a conservationist and out- 
doorsman are of high order. This is important 
because the Attorney General has a great deal 
to say about which laws are enforced and how 
vigorously they are enforced. All cops and 
prosecutors will tell you that all laws are 
enforced with equal fervor, but anyone who 
has ever learned enough to cross the street 
by himself knows this is a lot of baloney. 
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Antipollution laws and laws written in an 
attempt to save what little is left of our 
wetlands are two notable examples of laws 
that sometimes get sketchy enforcement. 
Saxbe is especially browned off by the de- 
struction of the wetlands, as any sensible 
scattergun man would be. Last summer he 
shook up a lot of greedy s.o.b.’s when he told 
them, in characteristically straightforward 
fashion, that laws to protect the wetlands 
were going to be enforced. If they are, of 
course, it means a great many rapacious 
entrepreneurs of jerry-built condominiums 
are going to have to quit draining irreplace- 
able wetlands for their construction sites. 

Saxbe spoke with good sense last summer 
in a speech to the Conference on the Protec- 
tion of the Gulf Coast Wetlands at Tarpon 
Springs, Florida—a speech largely ignored by 
the daily blatts that have sat on their hands 
while the very land under our feet has been 
pillaged. 

I assume that anyone with the wit to read 
this far into a piece as high-minded as this 
one knows why the wetlands are important— 
vitally important—to the ecology chain. 
When the last of the wetlands are paved over 
for apartment houses and retirement rook- 
eries for lard-bottomed former stockbrokers 
and their blue-haired consorts, we can kiss 
goodby all of the waterfowl that grace this 
continent, and probably ultimately all of the 
fish as well. Wetlands are nature's nursery. 
When they go, so does everything else. It is 
that serious—and Attorney General Saxbe 
knows it. 

As A. G., Saxbe told the conference, he has 
a “special opportunity” to help enforce the 
laws “designed to protect important but 
fragile links in the ecology.” 

“From my perspective, preservation of the 
wetlands will not be an easy task. Serious 
inroads already have been made. And if 
present trends continue, the wetlands will 
have been gravely diminished a decade from 
now. If we do nothing, we face the very real 
prospect that at some point they may prac- 
tically vanish except for modest park areas. 

“Whether they are saved to become a per- 
petual resource depends in large measure on 
us and our counterparts throughout the na- 
tion. A great deal depends on how effectively 
we inform all segments of the public and 
business community about the nature of the 
present crisis while enlisting their responsible 
support.” 

Saxbe spelled out what a few lone voices 
(notable among which, I am proud to say, 
has reen Field & Stream for some seventy- 
nine years) have been saying. 

“What is in jeopardy is not merely the 
scenic view of ocean frontage or lakeshore— 
as important as they are. 

“The wetlands represent far more. They 
are an irreplaceable resource. And, in turn, 
they are part of a threatened environment 
in which some detect dangers not only to 
our way of life but to the very existence of 
life.” 

Memorize those paragraphs and yell them 
into the ear of the next money-grubber who 
tells you the economy of the nation can’t 
survive without such greedy affronts to civili- 
zation as strip mining, or poisonous insecti- 
cides, or that monstrously evil Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal, or any one of a thousand other 
acts of rape by people who are willing to 
condemn future generations to death for the 
sake of a few lousy dollars. 

Saxbe has been around enough to know 
he is up against tough opposition. 

“No single segment of society will be able 
to preserve the wetlands by itself, no more 
than a lone segment can solve other environ- 
mental perils. 

“The issues are of such magnitude that 
they require a joint effort—by government 
at all levels, by industry and landowners, and 
by the general public.” 

Now here is another paragraph to commit 
to memory: 
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“If we fail to save the wetlands, we wiil 
be losing more than an economic and 
aesthetic asset that can never be recreated. 
The loss may also signal an impending and 
crushing defeat in the larger effort to main- 
tain an environment that civilized man can 
inhabit.” 

Saxbe made it plain he was not going to 
content himself with preaching a few pieties 
and then sitting down. 

“My purpose is not to find fault. There is 
enough of that to go around and last all of 
us a long time. My point is that we simply 
have to do a better job—and I stress that I 
am most particularly talking about the De- 
partment of Justice doing a better job.” 

That was the stinger; the notice to the 
people Saxbe scorns as “twentieth century 
buccaneers” that the Federal government no 
longer will be a patsy and willing partner 
to the pillagers. 

“The law requires the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers to approve any project to alter wet- 
lands, to dredge or fill them, or to build 
anything on them, It falls to the Department 
of Justice to represent the Government in 
the event a court suit stems from the Corps 
refusal to grant a permit for wetlands work. 
We also have the responsibility to bring 
criminal or civil actions when such work is 
done without a permit—and this is much too 
prevalent.” 

Two years ago, Saxbe said, there were only 
twenty-one cases relating to wetlands vio- 
lations in the Justice Department. Last sum- 
mer there were 151 cases in progress, fifty 
criminal and 101 civil. 

The Justice Department, bleakly warned 
the Attorney General, “has become much 
more aware of its responsibilities.” 

“Our Land and Natural Resources Division 
[has] decided to make wetlands and related 
cases & top priority. I fully support that de- 
cision.” 

Saxbe made it plain he was throwing all 
his considerable energy into the fight. 

“I am determined that all of the needed 
resources will be available for the Depart- 
ment of Justice to move swiftly and reso- 
lutely in the courts in wetlands cases. Since 
the bulk of this litigation falls upon the 
United States Attorneys, I am requesting 
that they give a major priority to litigation 
involving wetlands in every part of the coun- 
try.” 

Where Saxbe was speaking, to be sure, is 
one of the world’s most grisly wetlands dis- 
aster areas. Perhaps no place on earth has 
been despoiled with the malignant rapacity 
that has marked the exploitation of the 
Gulf Coast. The rich ecological broth that 
stretches from the Mexican border to the 
Florida Keys has been raped in a manner 
that must make the Creator Himself weep. 
Such rotten excrescences as the Houston 
ship channel are commonplace the length of 
the whole Gulf littoral. And the effrontery of 
the ‘‘developers’—and seldom has a word 
ever been so perverted—is almost past belief. 

In Oregon, for example, a developer 
changed the course of a river without obtain- 
ing permission from the Corps of Engineers, 
the Environmental Protection Agency, or 
any other branch of government. Fortunately, 
the Department of Justice took this creep to 
court, and won its case. 

In Georgia, another court ordered a free- 
booting real-estate developer to completely 
restore a salt marsh area he'd illegally filled. 
Another such suit is pending in Maryland. 
In North Carolina the Justice Department is 
keeping close track of another developer who 
has bought a large tract of wetlands. He 
didn’t buy it to nurture waterfowl, that’s cer- 
tain, and Saxbe’s people are keeping a sharp 
eye on him. Whatever is done with that par- 
ticular parcel is going to be done legally. 

Saxbe is a rational man, and maybe too 
easygoing to be a cop. Sitting in his office and 
talking fishing (“I think I am a pretty good 
fiy fisherman,” he told me), it is easy to see 
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how he keeps harping on obtaining the vol- 
untary cooperation of the enormously power- 
ful forces that are out to eat the whole world 
right out from under our feet. 

“We know that additional pressure for 
development will continue,” he observed. 
“This is particularly true as the nation seeks 
new sites for power plants, for reports, and 
for farming and livestock operations. 

“Nuclear power plants are an important 
factor in the nation’s future growth. But 
they should be located carefully to avoid 
damage to wetlands and marine resources.” 

Or, as he put it to the wetlands confer- 
ence, “the clock is tolling.” 

“There is no time for recriminations. There 
is only time to try to work together to de- 
velop sensible programs that rest on twin 
foundations of sensible, planned growth and 
real conservation.” 

Saxbe is a gun collector of some note—‘I 
suppose I own altogether forty guns’’—and it 
pains him when so many cheap-shot edi- 
torialists make gun control the current most 
popular panacea for crime. 

“I try to be practical about it,” he told me. 
“If I thought there was an effective way that 
we could have gun control, especially on 
handguns, I'd support it. My reluctance to 
support it is based on the inability to con- 
trol it. 

And also on my realization, since I've been 
in this job, that we’ve had one gimmick after 
another that’s supposed to control crime. I 
take the attitude there’re no more rabbits 
in the hat; and I think that gun control is 
one of the rabbits they keep pulling out of 
the hat and saying, ‘Well, this would stop 
crime." 

“Three years ago everybody said if we could 
control heroin we could stop crime. That 
didn't work either. And then we had a great 
influx of money—by getting enough hard- 
ware into the police departments we could 
stop crime. That didn’t work either.” 

The best way to control wrongdoing, Saxbe 
is firmly convinced, is not to take his trap- 
guns away from him—and mine away from 
me—but to punish the wrongdoer: “Catch 
them and put them in jail,” in his words. 

In a capital city where much of the cur- 
rency of public discourse is canting, dis- 
sembling, and downright lying, it is refresh- 
ing to share an hour with the likes of the 
Attorney General. He understands what the 
realities are, He is one of us, not one of them. 
It is good to have Saxbe for the defense. 


THE WORLD FOOD SITUATION 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, as a 
delegate to the recent World Food Con- 
ference in Rome, I was privileged to get 
a close overview of the world food situa- 
tion. My experience convinced me of two 
things: First, that the situation is truly 
crucial; and second, that this Nation 
cannot do the job of feeding the rest of 
the world alone. 

I am persuaded, additionally, that 
while we must continue our food aid 
program, that merely increasing the 
amount of free food we give away this 
year is a stopgap at best. What is needed 
is a long-term program of increased 
technological pooling and true worldwide 
cooperation among the food-exporting 
nations. However, in the short run this 
Nation does have moral obligations of 
& high order that must be met, as we 
have always met them. 

In this regard, I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to recently 
published remarks by Terence Cardinal 
Cooke, Archbishop of New York. His ar- 
ticle in the New York Times sums up the 
conflicting tensions of the present world 
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food situation and America’s pivotal role 
in resolving these tensions. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this article be 
printed in the Recorp at this time and 
I commend it to my fellow Senators for 
their perusal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 


Tre 2-YEAR-OLD WEIGHED 16 POUNDS AT 
DEATH 


(By Terence Cooke) 


A genuine sense of concern for the helpless 
poor and distressed is in danger. We have 
been hearing now for many months that 
millions are hungry and starving in Africa 
and Asia, and we are acting as if we have not 
heard. 

Let me tell you about the city of Nouak- 
chott, a collection of low-lying houses sur- 
rounded by sandy desert only a few miles 
from the Atlantic. It is the capital of Maure- 
tania. Five years ago, it had a population of 
60,000 people; today it has twice that many 
as the encroaching desert has claimed mile 
after mile of pastureland and small agricul- 
tural settlements, driving tens of thousands 
to find food and water on the rim of the 
already overburdened cities. 

One hundred miles to the south in the old 
French city of St. Louis, Senegal, a young 
doctor has worked frighteningly long hours 
in the pediatric ward of a huge under- 
equipped hospital. He walks the corridors 
with a lovely old French nun who has dedi- 
cated 23 years of her life to the same ward 
and its Infants, who now arrive in greater 
number and with more advanced cases of 
malnutrition than ever before. Too many 
people are hungry, and the children often 
are not strong enough to survive the strain. 

Listless children with skeleton faces, dis- 
tended stomachs and protruding bones are 
so weak and so fragile that they cannot 
manage to digest food. In one wing of the 
old, crowded building, the sister had to per- 
suade a frightened mother to let go of a 16- 
pound baby who had just died. But the real 
tragedy became more apparent and more 
forceful when the doctor told me that the 
16-pound baby was two years old. More than 
24 months of gradual starvation had taken 
from the poor little child the power to sur- 
vive and develop. 

These stories can be multiplied across the 
wide belt of land that stretches across Africa 
just below the Sahara. In addition, farms in 
Bangladesh and India, where hundreds of 
millions live, have also been wiped out. 

Other special difficulties are slowing relief. 
In 1972, the United States, the world’s great- 
est source of food, had a substantial food 
reserve; this year, it hardly has the reserves 
for major emergencies. 

Moreover, nations of the “fourth world"— 
emerging nations with inadequate finances 
for international exchange—haven't the 
money to buy United States food at the new, 
inflated prices. Since 1970, the price of Amer- 
ican food abroad has doubled. On top of 
that, there is a worldwide shortage of fish, 
feed grains, fuel and fertilizer with a petro- 
leum base. Inadequate transportation, dis- 
tribution and storage facilities make the task 
of rescuing and giving hope to 400 million 
people even more difficult. 

We Americans think of ourselves as moral 
and generous. Morality, however, demands 
that we pay attention to what is happening 
to others. Yet it is not easy for us, busy with 
so Many concerns at home, to focus atten- 
tion on remote and unfamiliar places like 
Nouakchott, Quagadougou, Upper Volta, and 
Timbuktu, Mail—but our brothers and sis- 
ters in the Lord live there and they are starv- 
ing, and their children are dying before their 
eyes, and they are calling for help. 


Piease do not misunderstand what I am 
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about to say about American aid. Since World 
War II, the United States has given $40 bil- 
lion in food to poor nations. This year, Amer- 
ica alone cannot feed the entire world. Ninety 
per cent of the world’s food. is consumed 
where it is grown. Our obligation, however, 
because we are so blessed in resources, is to 
intervene generously when there is an agri- 
cultural failure, and then to offer to the 
hungry the knowledge and basic technical 
tools needed to multiply their land's produc- 
tivity. We can do that, and we must, on 
voluntary and governmental levels. 

Concern is effective only when it is 
thoughtful and specific. This nation, the 
most richly endowed in the world, will be 
morally responsive only if it creates a reserve 
of food, feed and fertilizer for the crises c7 
starvation that nature and human error 
cause unexpectedly. And we must share our 
farming skills. Other nations must help but 
we are the primary agents. There are prob- 
lems: We need to create reserves without 
hurting farmers or inflating prices. The an- 
swer may demand a long-overdue look at 
waste in our country and a return to careful 
consumption. 

(Terence Cardinal Cooke, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of New York, recently spent six 
days in West Africa.) 


HOW “FAIR” SHOULD TV BE? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
reprint of an article by Nat Hentoff 
that originally appeared in Lithopinion 
magazine was sent to me by the Televi- 
sion Information Office. 

The article—published before the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the Tornillo case and 
the D.C. Court of Appeals in the Pen- 
sions case decided in favor of the first 
amendment—is a good summation of the 
constitutional problems with the Federal 
Communications Commission’s “unfair- 
ness” doctrine. 

As will happen with a free press, I 
cannot agree with all of the character- 
izations of certain persons named in the 
article. But I certainly agree wholeheart- 
edly with Mr. Hentoff’s arguments. 

We both agree that the fairness doc- 
trine violates the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

That is why, immediately upon the 
convening of the 94th Congress, I intend 
to introduce legislation clarifying the 
first amendment—to make clear that as 
it is written, that first article in the Bill 
of Rights does apply fully and without 
limit to broadcasting. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How “Fair” SHOULD TV BE? 
(By Nat Hentoff) 

Investigative reporter Nat Hentoff thrives 
on controversial issues, as evidenced by the 
subject of his latest book, coauthored with 
Paul Cowan and Nick Egleson entitled State 
Secrets: Police Surveillance in America. 
(Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974). Mr. Hen- 
tof is a columnist jor the Village Voice and 
is on the faculty of the Graduate School of 
Education, New York University, and The 
New School for Social Research (New York). 

Last February, ABC-TV refused to televise 
an already-taped Dick Cavett show with 
guests Abbie Hoffman, Jerry Rubin, Tom 
Hayden and Rennie Davis. In response to 
queries from newspaper reporters, ABC's 
management explained that the network 
“had an obligation to insure fairness and bal- 
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ance under requirements of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission.” And Cavett’s four 
guests, ABC management continued, “made 
controversial remarks about the U.S. judicial 
system, continuing hostilities in Southeast 
Asia, Watergate scandals and the use of 
revolutionary tactics. 

The offending program would be aired, ABC 
said, only if Cavett sliced a half-hour out of 
it and, in accordance with what’s known as 
the Fairness Doctrine, used that time to in- 
terview one or more people who are mani- 
festly conservative in their views. 

Cavett at first refused, then succumbed 
reluctantly after the network canceled the 
original show. When it was finally aired on 
March 21, it not only had been altered slight- 
ly, but for rebuttal purposes two right- 
wingers—Jeffrey St. John, a CBS political 
commentator, and Fran Griffin, Illinois chair- 
woman of Young Americans for Freedom— 
had been tacked on. 

The Fairness Doctrine became law in 1959, 
when Congress amended the 1934 Communi- 
cations Act to insist on the obligation of 
broadcast licensees “to afford reasonable op- 
portunity for the discussion of conflicting 
views on issues of public importance.” The 
air, after all, is public; and the public should 
have access to broadcasting facilities using 
its air. 

Television- and radio-station owners, and 
not a few news reporters and analysts in 
broadcasting, objected. Nobody, they rea- 
soned, certainly not the government, can 
force a newspaper or magazine or book pub- 
lisher to give space to those who consider a 
particular article or book “unfair.” So why 
shouldn't television and radio, like the print 
media, have the same inalienable First 
Amendment rights to voice views freely? 

In 1969, the Supreme Court appeared to 
have answered that question for some time 
to come. In its Red Lion decision, the Court 
proclaimed that “a licensee has no constitu- 
tional right .. . tc monopolize a radio fre- 


quency of his fellow citizens.” Furthermore, 
the Court emphasized, “It is the purpose of 
the First Amendment to preserve an unin- 
hibited marketplace of ideas in which truth 
will ultimately prevail, rather than to coun- 
tenance monopolization of that market ... 
[by] a private licensee.” 


ALMOST EVERYBODY APPROVED 


The Red Lion decision caused general re- 
joicing among liberals, most centrists and 
even a sizable number of conservatives who, 
while usually of the view that private en- 
terprise and government regulation are anti- 
thetical, decided that in the matter of the 
public airwaves, only the government can 
effectively mandate that there be a real pub- 
lic forum for clashing ideas. (Many conserva- 
tives, after all, hold it as an article of faith 
that broadcasting is dominated by “left- 
leaning” reporters and analysts, and the 
Red Lion decision gave promise of some “‘bal- 
ance” on the people’s air.) 

As a civil libertarian, I too was among the 
Tejoicers. One of my own articles of faith has 
long been that owning a radio station, and 
especially a television station, amounts to 
having a license to make a hell of a lot of 
money. The least that broadcasting owner- 
ship can do to justify all those profits is to 
give dissenting citizens free and fair access 
to their channels. 

My “heresy,” with regard to the Fairness 
Doctrine, began to take shape in November 
1972, when I read a dissenting decision by 
David Bazelon, Chief Judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit. Bazelon, who warred fre- 
quently with Warren Burger when the latter 
was on that appeals court, is a pre-eminent 
civil libertarian. He is also one of the few 
Judges in the country who, like William O. 
Douglas, writes with marvelous and witty 
lucidity. We all have our prejudices, and one 
of mine has been best summarized by J. Mit- 
chell Morse in The Irrelevant English 
Teacher (Temple University Press, 1972): 
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“Style is a matter of intellectual self-respect. 
To write well, a certain moral courage is es- 
sential.” 

I would pay more attention, for instance, 
to William Buckley if he were finally to rec- 
ognize that ormolu rococo reveals a talent 
for self-inflation but has little to do with 
writing or thinking well. 

It was not, however, on aesthetic grounds 
that judge Bazelon's decision in Brandywine- 
Main Line Radio, Inc. v. Federal Communt- 
cations Commission shook me up. What 
Bazelon was saying made unnerving sense— 
both common sense and constitutional sense. 

The case at issue concerned the FCC's re- 
fusal to renew the license of radio station 
WXUR in Media, Pa. The station was under 
the control of Rev. Carl McIntire, a fustian 
preacher whose views are well to the right of 
those of, let us say, Barry Goldwater and 
Savonarola. The FCC claimed that WXUR 
had failed to adhere to the Fairness Doctrine, 
pointing out that in decapitating WXUR, it 
was only doing what the Supreme Court, in 
the Red Lion decision, had mandated it to do. 

Bazelon’s dissent is worth close attention 
because it gets to the core of a rather com- 
plicated question. The First Amendment is 
designed to allow the citizenry as wide and 
robust a range of views as partisans can 
come up with. Accordingly, the Fairness Doc- 
trine would appear to be eminently in line 
with the First Amendment. The peoples 
right to hear diversity of opinion, and to ex- 
press their own opinions, must surely have 
primacy over the First Amendment rights of 
those who own radio and television stations 
and of those who are regular staff reporters 
and commentators. 


THE RIGHT TO BE DISRUPTIVE 


It is not, however, all that simple. First 
of all, Bazelon noted, the FCC, by forcing 
WXUR off the air, had deprived its listeners 
of that station's ideas, “however unpopular 
or disruptive we might judge these ideas to 
be.” (Or, as Justice Douglas has pointed 
out, “Under our Bill of Rights, people are 
entitled to have extreme ideas, silly ideas, 
partisan ideas.”) 

Hold on, though. Let us grant that those 
who determine policy for a station do have 
the right to express even such noisome ideas 
as those of Rev. McIntire. What, then, can 
be wrong with forcing such ownership at 
least to share its channel with those who 
oppose its ideas? 

Bazelon answers by observing that it is 
very difficult for a station such as WXUR 
to be held firmly and continually to the 
Fairness Doctrine, since “the monitoring 
procedures which the FCC requires for 
identification of controversial issues are be- 
yond the capacity of a small staff, or a 
shoestring operation.” This burden of equal 
time, he ndded, involves “. . . very critical 
First Amendment issues indeed. The ratio 
of ‘reply time’ required for every issue dis- 
cussed would have forced WXUR [if the 
FCO had allowed it to continue, in strict 
conformity to the Fairness Doctrine] to 
censor its views—to decrease the number 
of issues it discussed or to decrease the in- 
tensity of its presentation. The ramifications 
of this chilling effect will be felt by every 
broadcaster who simply has a lot to say.” 

A specific example which judge Bazelon 
might have cited has to do with a complaint 
filed with the FCC in 1971 against KREM-TV 
in Spokane, Wash. The viewer invoking the 
Fairness Doctrine was Sherwyn M. Hecht, 
who was irritated by the unfairness, as he 
saw it, of. KREM~—TV’s failure to provide sufi- 
cient air time to those citizens of Spokane 
opposing a local bond issue to raise money 
for a projected “Expo '74” undertaking. 

Ultimately, on May 17, 1973, the FCC 
decided that Mr. Hecht’s complaint was un- 
warranted. In the meantime, however, the 
station had to spend some 480 work-hours 
of executive and supervisory time satisfying 
the FCC that it had indeed been fair on that 
issue. This did not include supporting secre- 
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tariel or clerical time. As a station official 
said rather wearily, “This represents a very 
serious dislocation of regular operational 
functions and is far more important in that 
sense than in terms simply of the dollar 
value of the salaries of those engage’ in our 
self-defense.” 

That’s too bad, an advocate of the Fairness 
Doctrine would say, but this kind of expense 
and dislocation is a necessary part of the 
cost of being a responsible—and responsive— 
broadcaster. If there is indeed a danger that 
some small stations might go under because 
of this financial weight, it could be possible 
for non-competing stations (stations in dif- 
ferent cities) to share expenses in hiring a 
full-time team of people expert at respond- 
ing to FCC inquiries. 

DIG WE MUST 


In any case, this economic argument 
against the Fairness Doctrine surely can’t 
apply to metropolitan stations or to the 
networks. However, Richard Salant, head of 
CBS News, disagrees. In an interview with 
writer Fred Powledge for the latter's Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union report, The Engi- 
neering Of Restraint; The Nizon Adminis- 
tration and the Press, Salant spoke of net- 
work economic and dislocation problems in- 
exorably linked to the Fairness Doctrine, no 
matter which administration is in power: 
“We get a letter [from the FCC, notifying 
the network of a complaint from the public] 
and everybody has to dig. The reporters, the 
producers of the show, everybody has to dig 
out stuff and try to reconstruct why they 
did what they did ... If nothing else, it takes 
you away from your work. And when it is the 
government, through the FCC, moving into 
areas of program content, the effect is chil- 
ling. We have more lawyers than we have 
reporters.” 

It is when broadcasters, including report- 
ers, argue against the Fairness Doctrine on 
the ground of its “chilling” effect that we 
move from matters of economics and per- 
sonnel disarrangement to a fundamental 
First Amendment question. As Judge Bazelon 
emphasized in his dissenting opinion on the 
FCC's expunging of WXUR, “In the context 
of broadcasting today, our democratic reli- 
ance on a truly informed American public is 
threatened if the overall effect of the Fair- 
ness Doctrine is the very censorship of con- 
troversy which it was promulgated to over- 
come,” 

Is there evidence of a chilling effect be- 
cause of the Fairness Doctrine? 

Louis Seltzer, president of WCOJ, a 5,000- 
watt radio station in West Chester, Pa., wrote 
the American Civil Liberties Union last 
year in an attempt to persuade it to stop 
supporting the Doctrine. “The Fairness Doc- 
trine,” Seltzer argued, “is unfair. As a prac- 
tical matter, I know that it has served to 
muzzle this station for 25 years. An example: 
We aired only one or two [shows] of a well- 
produced series put out by the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of the B’Nai B’Rith on ‘the 
Radical Right.’ Why? Simply b cause airing 
these programs would open the floodgates to 
a paranoid response from the ‘nut’ groups ... 
True, we could refuse to run the reply pro- 
grams on the basis of their patent untruth, 
but this would cost us a $10,000 lawsuit up 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and even then there would be a possibility of 
losing ... This station is not small, but it is 
not that large. We have neither the time nor 
the money to devote to such Joan-of-Arcian 
causes,” 

One obvious response to Mr. Seltzer’s words 
is that the First Amendment exists for the 
benefit of “nut” groups too, but the point 
is that he did decide not to run the full 
series rather than get embroiled in a lawsuit. 

A CHILLING BALANCE 

Another illustration of the Fairness Doc- 
trine’s negative effect was that Cavett show 
decision. Richard Salant, who on the basis 
of his doughtily independent record would 
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not, I think, have censored that program, 
has observed in answer to another request for 
the kind of “balance” that ABC-TV asked of 
Cavett: “Suppose the English governor had 
told Tom Paine that he could go ahead and 
publish all he liked, but at the back of his 
pamphlets he would have to allow the gov- 
ernor’s assistant to publish his views to guar- 
antee that the pamphlet had given the other 
side, That would have preserved Tom's right 
of free speech, but far from being an imple- 
mentation of the First Amendment, it would 
have been just the opposite. You would have 
to consider it a restriction upon speech if, 
in order to print a broadside, Tom Paine had 
to present not only his own views but also 
those of someone arguing on the other side.” 

During the same week in which ABC-TV, 
in fear of the Fairness Doctrine, exercised 
prior restraint on Dick Cavett and his four 
controversial guests, a number of radio sta- 
tions throughout the country refused to 
broadcast a new recording by the singing 
team of Seals & Crofts. The song, Unborn 
Child, argued against abortion. The station 
executives who censored the song from the 
public air explained that they did not want 
the hassle of providing equal time to pro- 
abortion spokespeople. 

A recurring point made by Salant is that 
the publicized examples of station and net- 
work self-censorship are only a small per- 
centage of such management decisions which 
no one ever gets to hear about, “When one’s 
very survival in one’s business—broadcast- 
ing—depends on licensing by the govern- 
ment; when the penalty for error and for 
government disagreement is not a fine, but 
capital punishment [the loss of your op- 
erating license], does anybody think for a 
moment that there are not those who have 
said, ‘Let’s skip this one, let's not make 
waves, let's stay out of trouble’?” 

Even in his own organization, Salant, who 
is more supportive of his investigative re- 
porters than any other network news chief, 
has “a constant fear that somebody down 
the line—reporters or producers or some- 
body—will think ‘Gee, we've caused such 
headaches to management, or to ourselves, in 
having to dig out all this stuff, when the 
lawyers come around, I'll play it easy for a 
while.’ Salant even sent a memorandum to 
his news staff telling them he considered 
self-censorship a “high crime.” 

Salant may not know it, but the memo- 
randum didn’t work in all cases, An official 
at WCBS-TV in New York has said—not for 
attribution, of course—‘‘Sure, there are 
enough pressures in this business; who needs 
trouble from the FCC?” 

A classic case of FCC interference with & 
network news operation began with a com- 
plaint by a small but vigorous organization 
called Accuracy in Media (AIM), accusing 
NBC-TV of not being fair in its 1972 docu- 
mentary, Pensions: The Broken Promise. AIM 
told the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion that the program had been unbalanced, 
focusing on the deficiencies of private pension 
plans and not providing equal time to those 
pension plans that actually do protect the 
retired worker. The FCC agreed, and in May 
1973, wrote NBC: “It does not appear that 
you have complied with your Fairness Doc- 
trine obligation” to give both sides of con- 
troversial issues. 


HOW TO BEAT THE BLAND 


NBC is appealing that decision, maintain- 
ing that if the FCC ruling stands, investiga- 
tive reporting on television will be markedly 
curbed. Attorneys for the network have em- 
phasized that “to the extent the FCC staff's 
opinion requires ever greater accountability 
to the government itself, it is simply incon- 
sistent with the long history of disassocia- 
tion even antagonism that has character- 
ized the relationship between government 
and press in our country.” Television journal- 
ists, NBC went on, would be forced “to en- 
gage in a kind of thinking and practice which 
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has nothing to do with journalism. It would 
impose, as well, a variety of other less-obvi- 
ous sanctions—the inhibiting effect upon 
television journalists and producers of being 
obliged to justify to their superiors and to 
the Commission the work they have done; 
the immense amount of time required—time 
better spent in preparing new program- 
ming—in preparing a ‘defense’ to similar 
charges; the ever-present threat to license 
renewals inherent in such rulings; and the 
like. In short, the issue is not alone whether 
television journalism will be too bland; it 
is whether it will be free enough not to be 
bland.” 

Tronically, in a footnote to its decision af- 
firming the complaint against NBC by Ac- 
curacy in Media, the FCC staff had accurately 
observed that “for years prior to the broad- 
cast of Pensions, neither NBC nor the other 
networks, to the best of our knowledge, had 
telecast any program dealing extensively 
with private pensions. There was little dis- 
cussion in any general circulation print 
media and [there were] no widely distributed 
books on the subject. In fact, there was no 
apparent public discussion, much less con- 
troversy, apart from that of a relatively 
small number of experts, businessmen and 
government officials who take a professional 
interest in the subject. There had been 
hearings in the last Congress on the subject, 
but NBC was breaking new ground jour- 
nalistically on a subject about which the 
public, at that time, had little knowledge.” 

So, by way of encouraging new ground- 
breaking by television journalists, the FCC 
thereupon demanded that NBC give time to 
“the other side.” 

Meanwhile, Abraham Kalish, Executive 
Secretary of Accuracy in Media, wrote a letter 
to stations affiliated with NBC, reminding 
them: “If you carried Pensions: The Broken 
Promise and you have not given your audi- 
ence a program that showed the other side 
of the issues, you have not fulfilled your obli- 
gation under the Fairness Doctrine. I am 
sure that you are anxious to fulfill that obli- 
gation. NBC may wish .. . regrettably .. . 
to challenge the FCC on the Fairness Doc- 
trine issue, but it is the licensee, not the 
network, that may have this used against 
him in any challenge to a license renewal. 
NBC has an obligation not to play games 
with your license. We urge you to tell NBC 
that.” [Emphasis added.] 


ANTEDILUVIAN ENTREPRENEURS 


The message was well-almed, As a net- 
work correspondent—again, not for attri- 
bution—notes, “All along the line there are 
individual owners of affiliated stations who 
are antediluvian, moneymaking, conserva- 
tive-thinking entrepreneurs. The network 
sends them something like CBS’s The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon or NBC’s Pensions: The 
Broken Promise, and they get very, very wor- 
ried.” 

Richard Salant, for attribution, puts it 
even more starkly: “The affiliates have the 
perfect right under the law to turn down 
everything from the network that they don’t 
want, They can put those of us in news 
completely out of business by turning the 
faucet. The government Knows it can scare 
the pants off almost any broadcaster—cer- 
tainly the affiliates. It takes an awful lot of 
guts for management to ignore these attacks 
because they can literally mean station own- 
ers will lose their economic life.” 

In one of the affidavits included in NBC's 
petition with the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, in its attempt to have 
the FCC decision on Pensions overturned, 
the network points out that this particular 
program won the prestigious George Pea- 
body Award for public service in television 
as “a shining example of constructive and 
superlative investigative reporting.” Fur- 
thermore, in March 1973, Pensions received 
a Christopher Award for “television news 
calling public attention to a much-neglected 
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social issue.” In May of that year, taere 
was also a National Headliner Award for the 
program, followed in June 1973 by a Cer- 
tificate of Merit of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, 

Nonetheless NBC—unlike, let us say, THE 
NEW YORK TIMEs if it had printed a similar 
report on pensions—has to defend itself 
against the government. Reuven Frank, an 
NBC executive with a remarkable track rec- 
ord for investigative journalism on television, 
says mordantly that the FCC's decision 
means tha; “we in television news must 
never examine a problem in American life 
with ut first ascertaining that we have piled 
up enough points on the other side—a little 
bank account of happiness to squander on 
an area of public concern. Otherwise, we 
should be overdrawn, and would have to 
schedule a program in payment of the debt. 

“Must I and others charged with the re- 
sponsibility for documentary programs,” 
Frank continues, “review each proposed sub- 
ject to see not only if it meeds doing and 
can be done but whether we are entitled 
to do it? Must a search be made each time 
of the entire history of the network and 
its programs to determine whether enough 
has been presented saying there is no prob- 
lem, 50 that we can be licensed to do a pro- 
gram saying there is a wee problem after 
all? Anyone I could hire for this would 
not be worth having. On the other hand, it 
will be a boon for travelogues.” 

David brinkley adds: “To be found guilty 
of ‘unfairness’ for not expressing to the 
government's satisfaction that most people 
are not corrupt or that most pensioners are 
not unhappy is to be judged by standards 
which simply have nothing to do with jour- 
nalism.” 

A WET BLANKET ON BOLDNESS 


And Bill Monroe, Washington editor of the 
NBC News’ Today program, articulates the 
anxieties of many news broadcasters on other 
networks and independent stations: “The 
very knowledge that the obstacle course seen 
in the Pensions ruling exists has an inevita- 
ble wet-blanket effect on reporters and pro- 
ducers. The FCC, while speaking for bold- 
ness, turns around and punishes those who 
practice it, It is thoroughly understood in the 
industry that the most likely outcome of 
bold journalism is trouble with the FCC: a 
penalty, amounting to harassment, in the 
form of an official request for justification, 
in 10 or 20 days after a program has been 
aired, that the program is in compliance with 
the Fairness Doctrine, Any newsmen who 
has seen the effort a broadcast executive and 
his staff must make to prepare an answer to 
such an official request can only assume that 
his boss, as a human being, would have a 
desire to minimize such official challenges in 
the future.” 

Joining in NBC’s petition to the Federal 
District Court was J. Edward Murray, asso- 
ciate editor of the Detroit Free Press and a 
past president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. By way of example of 
how inhibiting a fairness doctrine applied to 
print media would be, Murray says: “News- 
papers, including the Detroit Free Press, in- 
vestigate and expose policemen who are on 
the ‘take’ in the dope rackets. If an equival- 
ent weight or time must be given to police- 
men who are not on the ‘take,’ the whole 
campaign becomes so unwieldy and pointless 
as to be useless. Must the good cops get 
equivalent space with the bad cops?” 

As of this writing NBC’s case for First 
Amendment rights for its news staff is still 
in the courts. “Even if we win,” an NBC re- 
porter observes, “you can be sure that the 
next time someone comes up with an idea 
for a tough expose, the brass is going to 
think quite awhile before it gives us the go- 
ahead, and then they'll probably impose their 
own ‘fairness doctrine’ on us.” 

Whatever the courts do decide, those who 
fervently support the Fairness Doctrine con- 
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tinue to argue that broadcast and print jour- 
nalism cannot be equated because anyone 
can start a newspaper but radio and tele- 
vision channels are limited. Therefore, there 
has to be government supervision of “fair- 
ness.” This is a yenerable contention, but it 
no longer is germane to the real world of 
communications, In his dissenting opinion in 
the WXUR case, Judge David Bazelon pointed 
out that as of September 1972, the number of 
commercial broadcasting stations on the air 
was 7,458. By contrast, as of Jan. 1, 1971, 
there were only 1,749 daily newspapers in 
the country. 

“Nearly every American city,” Judge 
Bazelon wrote, “receives a number of differ- 
ent television and radio signals. Radio li- 
censes represent diverse ownership; UHF, 
local and public broadcasting offer contrast 
to the three competing networks; neither 
broadcasting spectrum is completely filled. 
But out of 1,400 newspaper cities, there are 
only 15 left with face-to-face competition.” 


THE CABLE REVOLUTION 


Starting a new daily paper now requires 
an enormous amount of money and an ex- 
traordinary leap into faith. “Who at this 
time,” Justice Douglas asks, “would have the 
folly to think he could combat the New 
York Times or Denver Post by building a 
new plant and becoming a competitor?” 
The prospect, in fact, is for fewer rather 
than more daily newspapers in the years 
ahead, On the other hand, the already mark- 
edly larger number of television choices 
available to the citizenry is going to increase 
significantly. “It is predicted,” Bazelon ob- 
served, “that in perhaps 10 years it will be 
possible to provide to the television viewer 
400 channels; that by 1980 half the nation 
will be on cable television; and that a host 
of educational and public services will ac- 
company the cable revolution which are 
simply mind-boggling. Thus, even now we 
possess the know-how necessary to do away 
with technical scarcity through CATV [cable 
television]. . . . Is it not a little ironic that 
we still adhere to our fears of monopoly 
and limited access? Ought we not instead 
focus our attention:on how we can make 
the cable medium economically accessible to 
those who assert a right to use it?” 

I would add that those undeniably well- 
intentioned groups now striving to expand 
the Fairness Doctrine—thereby unwittingly 
“chilling” the potential for more controver- 
sial broadcast journalism—might better ex- 
pend their energies in trying to implement 
the American Civil Liberties Union's convic- 
tion that “cable television should be. oper- 
ated on a common-carrier basis. This means 
channels of the cable service should be open 
to anyone willing to lease them, just as the 
telephone lines are open to anyone willing 
to pay to make a telephone call.” 

Testifying before the FCC in 1971, Irwin 
Karp, a member of the ACLU’s Communi- 
cations Media Committee and also attor- 
ney for the Authors League and the Authors 
Guild, stated: “The ACLU believes that the 
adoption of a common-carrier policy is es- 
sential because it will provide a system of 
communication that fulfills the needs of the 
First Amendment, avoiding public and pri- 
vate restraints on freedom of expression; 
and assuring full access to a meaningful 
marketplace of ideas. The ACLU also be- 
eves that a common-carrier approach will 
provide the greatest diversity of program- 
ming and the most efficient service of which 
the medium is capable.” 

Keeping in mind the number of channels 
which can be made available through cable 
television, there is the further point that— 
as a recent Rand Corporation study, New 
Television Networks, demonstrates—right 
now it is possible to “drop in” at least 67 
major TV stations in the country’s 100 larg- 
est urban centers. These are stations that 
could be seen even if you don't have cable 
television. It is not at all fanciful, in sum, 
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that in a decade or’so, TV Guide will, asa 
television researcher says, be “as fat as: a 
telephone directory.” 

THE ROLE GOVERNMENT SHOULD PLAY 


The scarcity argument—that Federal offi- 
cials have to insure “fairness” in television 
because there are so few channels—is no 
longer tenable. Does the government, then 
have any legitimate functions in television? 
Sure, says Justice William O. Dogulas. It has 
a duty with regard to television—as it has 
concerning the printed media—to prevent 
monopolistic practices, That it has largely 
failed in this responsibility in relation to 
newspapers (most recently through the 
Newspaper Preservation Act, which gives 
them limited but substantial exemption from 
antitrust laws) does not mean that the gov- 
ernn ent ought to abdicate this duty concern- 
ing television. If, for example, one group of 
station owners is a predominant force in a 
particular region, that ownership should be 
divested of some of its telecasting facilities. 

Federal authorities are also, Justice Doug- 
Jas notes, responsible for “promoting tech- 
nological developments that will open up new 
channels, But censorship or editing or the 
screening by government of what licensees 
may broadcast goes against the grain of the 
First Amendment.” 

Another necessary function of government 
is to make sure that channels don't intersect. 
Seeing to it that Channel 2 in any given 
city doesn't cut into Channel 4’s picture has 
nothing to do with the First Amendment. In 
this respect, the government’s role is like 
that of a traffic cop keeping motorists in 
their proper lanes, 

There is also nothing destructive of the 
First Amendment in the current efforts of 
various groups to see that fair-hiring prac- 
tices—including equality of access to broad- 
casting jobs by minorities and by women— 
are adhered to by television stations, That 
Kind of pressure is also being applied to 
newspapers, and it is entirely constitutional. 

My thesis—that those who would also 
have the government intervene in program- 
ming to assure “fairness” are wrong headed— 
has another dimension. Emboldened by these 
forays into broadcasters’ First Amendment 
rights, peope who decry the “unfairness” of 
newspapers are pressing for “access” to print 
media. 

On Feb. 4, 1974, Senator John McClellan 
of Arkansas suggested that Congress consider 
mandating that newspapers publish the re- 
plies of public figures who are attacked, Let 
the head of that camel get into the tents of 
newspapers and magazines, and those editors 
who are already timid—and they are not 
few—will make sure that their reporters 
stick to “safe” stories, like “color” features 
attendant on the annual Indianapolis Speed- 
way race. In 1972, David Burnham of THE 
NEW YORK TIMES wrote a long, devastating 
article on police corruption in New York 
City—a piece that forced an extremely re- 
luctant Mayor John V. Lindsay to establish 
the independent Knapp Commission to dig 
into the subject of cops on the “take.” Would 
that story have had nearly as much impact 
if the Trmes had been compelled to give equal 
space and position to a story quoting the 
Police Commissioner about how many honest 
cops there were on the force? Furthermore, 
that kind of requirement might well per- 
suade á less independent newspaper than the 
TIMES not to publish a story on police cor- 
ruption in the first place. 


FLORIDA'S “RIGHT TO REPLY” LAW 


There is, in fact, a state law—in Florida— 
that does require newspapers to print the 
replies of political candidates to critical edi- 
torials. In the fall of 1972, when Pat L. Tor- 
nillo was a candidate in the Democratic pri- 
mary for the Florida House of Representa- 
tives, The Miami Herald referred to Tornillo 
in an editorial as a “czar” and a lawbreaker 
who engaged in “illegal acts against the pub- 
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lic trust,” A few days later, the newspaper 
published another editorial which also con- 
siderably annoyed Mr. Tornillo. 

The alleged “czar” asked the newspaper to 
print his rebuttal—verbatim and free, as the 
Florida statute permits. The Herald refused: 
a lawsuit followed; and the Florida Supreme 
Court, reversing a lower court decision, held, 
in a highly disturbing 6-1 ruling, that the 
state “law of reply” is indeed constitutional. 

I a brief that asked the United States 
Supreme Court to reverse the ruling of the 
Florida Supreme Court, the American Civil 
Liberties Union reminded the nine Justices 
of a previous statement by one of them, Pot- 
ter Stewart, that the Constitution clearly 
commands “that Government must never be 
allowed to lay its heavy editorial hand on any 
newspaper in this country.” 

Should the Supreme Court uphold the 
Florida “right of reply” statute, Sen. Mc- 
Clellan will surely be joined by other legisla- 
tors in concocting all sorts of “fairness doc- 
trines” to be invoked against print journal- 
ism. Justice William O. Douglas, in arguing 
for full First Amendment rights for tele- 
vision and radio broadcasters (Columbia 
Broadcasting System v. Democratic National 
Committee), has usefully reminded us: “In 
1970 Congressman Farbstein introduced a 
bill, never reported out of the Committee, 
which provided that any newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation published in a city with a 
population greater than 25,000, and in which 
fewer than two separately owned newspapers 
of general circulation are published, shall 
provide a reasonable opportunity for a bal- 
anced presentation of conflicting views on 
issues of public importance and giving the 
Federal Communications Commission power 
to enforce the requirement.” 

And Congressman Leonard Farbstein, from 
New York City, was generally considered a 
liberal! 

With any encouragement from the Su- 
preme Court, such a bill might find it a great 
deal easier to emerge from committee in 1974 
or 1975. In this regard, it is important to 
remember that not only the Nixon Admin- 
istration has been given to pressuring the 
press. As Richard Salant has noted, “We 
have learned by now that each administra- 
tion improves on its predecessor in its ability 
to try to get at us.” 

Imagine John F. Kennedy’s delight, or 
Lyndon Johnson's, if either had been able to 
exercise leverage on what newspapers print. 
Or, for that matter, the delight of Chicago's 
Mayor Daley or California's Governor Reagan 
or your own loca: politician-target of a criti- 
cal press. 


THE DAMNED FIRST AMENDMENT 


I am afraid, for further illustration of the 
vulnerability of the First Amendment, that 
if a national plebiscite were held now as to 
whether a “fairness doctrine” similar to the 
one now operative against radio and tele- 
vision should be applied to newspapers and 
magazines, the results would be largely in 
favor of such governmental controls—the 
First Amendment be damned. 

The grail of “fairness” is an enticing one; 
but unless editors are allowed to edit on the 
basis of their own judgment—however 
quirky and infuriating that Judgment may 
be to many citizens—newspapers and maga- 
zines will be saddled with a fairness doctrine 
which, as William O. Douglas says of the 
doctrine present imposed on television, “is 
agreeable to nations that have never known 
freedom of press and tolerable in countries 
that do not have a written constitution con- 
taining prohibitions as absolute as those in 
the First Amendment.” 

Even Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, who 
believes in the constitutionality of a fair- 
ness doctrine for television, is apparently 
beginning to wonder about what he and the 
majority of his brethren on the High Court 
have wrought. 

“For better or worse,” the Chief Justice 
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said last year, “editing is what editors are 
for; and editing is selection and choice of 
material. That editors—newspaper or broad- 
cast—can and do abuse this power is beyond 
doubt, but that is no reason to deny the 
discretion Congress provided. Calculated 
risks of abuse are taken in order to preserve 
higher values.” 

Ben Franklin, when he ran a newspaper, 
put it more bluntly. “My publication,” he 
said, “is not a stagecoach with seats for 
everyone.” 

In any case, print journalism, despite its 
partial redemption in terms of public con- 
fidence as a result of Watergate, is not out 
of danger. of government incursion into its 
First Amendment rights, And the broadcast 
media are going to have to struggle mightily 
to shed themselves of what I—and more im- 
portantly, to say the least, Justice Douglas— 
believe to be the unconstitutional Fairness 
Doctrine. But broadcasters are gradually 
getting some heretical allies. Most of the 
“good government” and civil liberties groups 
are still in favor of the Fairness Doctrine; 
but in 1973, the research branch of the 
Association of Trial Lawyers came to the 
conclusion that “Congress and the courts 
must return to the First Amendment and 
apply it for the benefit of all the media... 
Diversity of expression is not to be found in 
a tightly regulated medium, where fears of 
censorship, governmental interference, and 
the possibility of losing one’s license reduce 
creativity to.a common blandness, so as not 
to incur the wrath of the regulator.” 


TOWARDS DEEPER MUCKRAKING 


Will television become less bland—at least 
in its news and documentary divisions—if it 
is emancipated from the Fairness Doctrine? 
There are no guarantees, but the strong like- 
lihood [and I speak from many years of 
coverage of television journalism] is that 
those with a taste for muckraking—Richard 
Salant, Reuven Frank, Paul Altmeyer at 
ABC-TV, and many others—will feel a lot 
freer to dig a lot deeper. 

T asked Richard Salant that question while 
researching this article. “If we had full First 
Amendment freedoms," he said, “the benefits 
to the public would be precisely the same 
benefits it now receives from the full appli- 
cation of the First Amendment to print jour- 
nalism. For papers run by timid, lazy or 
greedy entrepreneurs, the First Amendment 
May not do a hell of a lot of good. So, too; in 
broadcasting, 

“But at least,” Salant added, “no timid 
broadcast management could cop out on the 
ground that they might get into Fairness 
Doctrine problems with the FCC, or risk a lot 
of lawyers’ fees, or even run the danger of 
losing their license. 

“Whether the Fairness Doctrine is a real 
or an imaginary Sword of Damocles—and it’s 
real enough for a lot of broadcast journal- 
ists—it also serves as a shield for some 
broadcasters who want to duck hard investi- 
gative reporting. I am persuaded, but obvi- 
ously cannot yet prove, that the brooding 
omniprescence of the Fairness Doctrine does 
indeed affect the state of mind of some re- 
porters, some editors, some news executives, 
if only because they know that if they don’t 
watch out, they're going to have to spend an 
enormous and unfruitful amount of time 
and money transcribing old broadcasts and 
searching them out to provide material for 
the lawyers who have to respond to com- 
plaints and to MCC 20-day letters.” 

There can be no concrete proof of how 
much bolder and braver television journalism 
may become if it finally is fully protected 
by the First Amendment, but surely it’s an 
option worth taking, particularly since, as 
Judge Bazelon emphasizes, “Most Americans 
now consider television and radio to be their 
most important news sources. Broadcast jour- 
nelists have grown up. They see it as in their 
interest to be guided by the same profes- 
sional standards of ‘fairness’ as the printed 
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press. There is no factual basis for continu- 
ing to distinguish the printed word from the 
electronic press as the true news media.” 

And that analysis, I contend, is fair 
enough—for all, 


THE NEED FOR ENACTMENT OF THE 
TRADE REFORM ACT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to rise in support of speedy 
and favorable action on the trade reform 
legislation. Although I am not. totally 
happy with each and every provision of 
this lengthy and complex bill, I do be- 
lieve it is essential that Congress should 
enact in this year legislation incorporat- 
ing the basic authorities of the bill which 
are to: First, permit the President to en- 
ter into new trade agreements promoting 
the development of an open and non- 
discriminatory world economic system; 
and, second, arm the President with the 
means to retaliate against countries 
which persist in unfair trade practices 
against the commerce of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, for at least 3 years now, 
I have been warning of the disturbing 
trend of trade conflicts which have 
placed the entire system of world trad- 
ing reiationships in jeopardy. In par- 
ticular, I have been pointing to violations 
by foreign countries of existing trade 
agreements with the United States. 

As one who believes in a policy of freer 
trade, accompanied by the expansion of 
American commerce, I have insisted that 
it is incumbent upon our Government to 
assure American business that both sides 
of the trade avenues will be kept open. 
This means that if an American industry 
is willing to accept the challenge of free 
competition within its own domestic 
market, then U.S. products and services 
should in turn be allowed to compete on 
equal and fair terms in foreign markets. 

It is my fear that unless there is such 
a fair and an equal application of the 
international rules of trade, the entire 
system will collapse in a self-perpetuat- 
ing series of destructive conflicts. Fortu- 
nately, it is in this area that the trade 
bill brings us a ray of hope. 

For the fundamental benefit of the leg- 
islation, as I see it, will be the prospects 
for removing or diminishing trade fric- 
tions as a barrier to the smooth operation 
of international trade on a global scale. 
In addition, success in negotiating and 
reaching a mutually advantageous trad- 
ing structure will also remove a trouble- 
some source of division among the na- 
tions of the world that may motivate 
reprisals and conflicts in other areas of 
tae world economy, such as the monetary 

eld. 

Mr. President, to get at the problems 
that are facing the world economy, there 
must be a new round of multilateral trade 
negotiations designed to settle present 
and threatening conflicts and to estab- 
lish a revised structure which will pre- 
serve the stability of an orderly, inter- 
national trading system. In order for 
these world talks to begin at a high level, 
it is also necessary for U.S. negotiators 
to possess the authorities they will need 
for the bargaining that will go on at 
those talks. 
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But the President of the United States 
has not had authority to enter into new 
trade agreements since the last Trade 
Expansion Act expired on June 30, 1967. 
Therefore, the trade reform bill would 
provide the President and his negotiating 
team with the full range of authorities 
from Congress which are essential to con- 
cluding a beneficial and comprehensive 
international trade package. 

Mr. President, I am impressed in read- 
ing through the lengthy report on the 
trade reform bill by the Committee on 
Finance to see that time and again the 
committee has placed its major em- 
phasis upon the expectation that U.S. 
trade negotiators will, in using the new 
authorities provided by the bill, exercise 
them “to obtain full reciprocity and equal 
competitive opportunities for U.S. com- 
merce.” 

For example, at page 21, the report 
reads: 


The Committee bill gives strong emphasis 
to the need for establishing fair and equitable 
conditions of trade, and includes a require- 
ment that the President determine, at the 
conclusion of the negotiations, whether any 
major industrialized country has failed to 
make concessions which would provide for 
the commerce of the United States sub- 
stantially equivalent competitive opportuni- 
ties provided by the United States to such 
country. Any major industrialized country 
which fails to provide such substantially 
equivalent market opportunities would not 
benefit from the concessions made under 
authorities provided by this bill/ 

The committee report states that this 
concept of obtaining “equivalent com- 
petitive market opportunities” for Amer- 
ican goods and services is in line with 
“the original intent of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program initiated in 
1934 by Secretary of State Cordell Hull.” 
Actually, the same concept can be traced 
back to the patriotic policies announced 
by Thomas Jefferson, when he was Amer- 
ica’s first Secretary of State. 

On December 16, 1793, Jefferson pre- 
sented to Congress a report on interna- 
tional trade which he had prepared with 
meticulous care oyer a period of 212 
years. He was then the American ofi- 
cial with the widest experience in the 
problems of foreign trade, and his report 
embodies his long contact with the sub- 
ject, both as Minister to France for 5 
years and as Secretary of State. 

Jefferson knew that America is a trad- 
ing nation and that it is in our interest 
to throw open the doors of commerce to 
fair competition Jefferson also knew that 
in a world of closed commercial systems, 
the young Republic was at a grave dis- 
advantage. In the economics sphere, as 
in the political sphere, he wanted Amer- 
ica to assume the great station to which 
it was entitled. 

Believing that the ideal situation was 
one of complete freedom of commerce, 
but realizing that it did not exist in the 
real world, Jefferson recommended to 
Congress as the best solution the work- 
ing out of friendly arrangements with 
particular countries founded upon the 


1 See also, Senate Report No. 93-1298, at 
pages 18, 19, 70, 94 and 95. 

* Report on the Privileges and Restrictions 
on the Commerce of the United States in 
Foreign Countries, VI Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson 470-484 (P. Ford ed. 1895), 
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principle of reciprocity. That is, the fa- 
vored treaties on the basis of reciprocal 
advantage, such as he, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and John Adams had tried to nego- 
tiate in Europe for the Congress of the 
Confederation.’ 

Jefferson advised: 

Some nations, not yet ripe for free com- 
merce in all its extent, might still be will- 
ing to mollify its restrictions and regula- 
tions for us, in proportion to the advantages 
which an intercourse with us might offer. 
Particularly they may concur with us in re- 
ciprocating the duties to be levied on each 
side, or in compensating any excess of duty 
by equivaient advantages of another nature.‘ 


Jefferson continued: 

But should any nation, contrary to our 
wishes, suppose it may better find its ad- 
vantage by continuing its system of prohibi- 
tions, duties and regulations, it behooves us 
to protect our citizens, their commerce and 
navigation, by counter prohibitions, duties 
and regulations, also. Free commerce and 
navigation are not to be given in exchange 
for restrictions and vexations; nor are they 
likely to produce a relaxation of them.’ 


So said Jefferson in December of 1793, 
Mr. President, and so recommends the 
Senate Finance Committee, 181 years 
later. I am persuaded that Jefferson was 
right then, and I believe that the pro- 
posal reported by the. Senate committee 
is right today. 

Mr. President, I urge the approval by 
my colleagues of H.R. 10710, the trade 
reform legislation. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
my colleagues, I ask unanimous consent 
that the report on trade which Thomas 
Jefferson transmitted to Congress in 
1793, be printed in pertinent part in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portions 
of the report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

REPORT ON THE PRIVILEGES AND RESTRICTIONS 
ON THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(The Secretary of State, to whom was re- 

ferred by the House of Representatives, the 

report of a committee on the written mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, of 
the 14th of February, 1791, with instructions 
to report to Congress the nature and extent 
of the privileges and restrictions of the com- 
mercial intercourse of the United States with 
foreign nations, and the measures which he 
should think proper to be adopted for the 
improvement of the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the same, has had the same under 
consideration, and thereupon makes the fol- 
lowing Report:) 
. * . s . 

Such being the restrictions on the com- 
merce and navigation of the United States; 
the question is, in what way they may best 
be removed, modified or counteracted? 

As to commerce, two methods occur, 1, By 
friendly arrangements with the several na- 
tions with whom these restrictions exist; Or, 
2. By the separate act of our own legisla- 
tures for countervailing their effects. 

There can be no doubt but that of these 
two, friendly arrangements is the most eligi- 
ble. Instead of embarrassing commerce un- 
der piles of regulating laws, duties, and pro- 
hibitions, could it be relieved from all its 
shackles in all parts of the world, could every 
country be employed in producing that 


3D, Malone, Jefferson and the Ordeal of 
Liberty 154-160 (1962). 

*VI Writings of Thomas Jefferson 479 (P. 
Ford ed. 1895). 

*Id., at 480. 
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which nature has best fitted it to produce, 
and each be free to exchange with others 
mutual surpluses for mutual wants, the 
greatest mass possible would then be pro- 
duced of those things which contribute to 
human life and human happiness; the num- 
bers of mankind would be increased, and 
their condition bettered. 

Would even a single nation begin with the 
United States this system of free commerce, 
it would be advisable to begin it with that 
nation; since it is one by one only that it 
can be extended to all. Where the circum- 
stances of either party render it expedient to 
levy a revenue, by way of impost, on com- 
merce, its freedom might be modified, in that 
particular, by mutual and equivalent meas- 
ures, preserving it entire in all others. 

Some nations, not yet ripe for free com- 
merce in all its extent, might still be will- 
ing to mollify its restrictions and regula- 
tions for us, in proportion to the advan- 
tages which an intercourse with us might 
offer. Particularly they may concur with 
us in reciprocating the duties to be lev- 
ied on each side, or in compensating any 
excess of duty by equivalent advantages 
of another nature. Our commerce is cer- 
tainly of a character to entitle it to fa- 
vor in most countries. The commodities we 
offer are either necessaries of life, or ma- 
terials for manufacture, or convenient 
subjects of revenue; and we take in ex- 
change, either manufacturers, when they 
have received the last finish of art and 
industry, or mere luxuries. Such customers 
may reasonably expect welcome and friendly 
treatment at every market. Customers, too, 
whose demands, increasing with their 
wealth and population. must very shortly 
give full employment to the whole industry 
of any nation whatever, in any line of supply 
they may get into the habit of calling for 
from it. 

But should any nation, contrary to our 
wishes, suppose it may better find Its ad- 
vantage by continuing its system of pro- 
hibitions, duties and regulations, it be- 
hooves us to protect our citizens, their 
commerce and navigation, by counter pro- 
hibitions, duties and regulations, also. Free 
commerce and navigation are not to be given 
in exchange for restrictions and vexations; 
nor are they likely to produce a relaxation of 
them. 

Our navigation involves still higher con- 
siderations. As a branch of industry, it is 
valuable, but as a resource of defence, essen- 
tial. 

Its value, as a branch of industry, is en- 
hanced by the dependence of so many other 
branches on it. In times of general peace 
it multiplies competitors for employment in 
transportation, and so keeps that at its 
proper level; and in times of war, that 
is to say, when those nations who may be our 
principal carriers, shall be at war with each 
other, if we have not within ourselves the 
means of transportation, our produce must 
be exported in belligerent vessels, at the 
increased expense of war-freight and in- 
surance, and the articles which will not 
bear that, must perish on our hands. 

But it is as a resource of defence that our 
navigation will admit neither negligence nor 
forbearance. The position and circumstances 
of the United States leave them nothing to 
fear on their land-board, and nothing to de- 
sire beyond their present rights. But on their 
seaboard, they are open to injury, and they 
have there too a commerce which must be 
protected. This can only be done by possess- 
ing a respectable body of citizen-seamen, 
and of artists and establishments in readi- 
ness for ship-building. 

Were the ocean, which is the common 
property of all, open to the industry of all, 
so that every person and vessel should be 
free to take employment wherever it could 
be found, the United States would certainly 
not set the example of appropriating to them- 
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selves, exclusively, any portion of the com- 
mon stock of occupation. They would rely 
on the enterprise and activity of their cit- 
izens for a due participation of the bene- 
fits of the seafaring business, and for keep- 
ing the marine class of citizens equal to their 
object. But if particular nations grasp at 
undue shares, and, more especially, if they 
seize on the means of the United States, to 
convert them into aliment for their own 
strength, and withdraw them entirely from 
the support of those to whom they belong, 
defensive and protecting measures become 
necessary on the part of the nation whose 
marine resources are thus invaded; or it will 
be disarmed of its defence; its productions 
will lie at the mercy of the nation which has 
possessed itself exclusively of the means of 
carrying them, and its politics may be in- 
fluenced by those who command its com- 
merce. The carriage of our own commodi- 
ties, if once established in another channel, 
cannot be resumed in the moment we may 
desire, If we lose the seamen and artists 
whom it now occupies, we lose the present 
means of marine defence, and time will be 
requisite to raise up others, when disgrace 
or losses shall bring home to our feelings 
the error of having abandoned them. The 
materials for maintaining our due share of 
navigation, are ours in abundance. And, as 
to the mode of using them, we have only to 
adopt the principles of those who put us on 
the defensive, or others equivalent and bet- 
ter fitted to our circumstances. 

The following principles, being founded 
in reciprocity, appear perfectly just, and to 
offer no cause of complaint to any nation: 

1. Where a nation imposes high duties on 
our productions, or prohibits them alto- 
gether, ‘t may be proper for us to do the same 
by theirs; first burdening or excluding those 
productions which they bring here, in com- 
petition with our own of the same kind; se- 
lecting next, such manufactures as we take 
from them in greatest quantity, and which, 
at the same time, we could the soonest fur- 
nish to ourselves, or obtain from other coun- 
tries; imposing on them duties lighter at first, 
but heavier and heavier afterwards, as other 
channels of supply open. Such duties h- ving 
the effect of indirect encouragement to 
domestic manufactures of the same kind, may 
induce the manufacturer to come himself 
into these States, where cheaper subsistence, 
equal laws, and a vent of his ware, free of 
duty, may ensure him the highest profits 
from his skill and ‘industry. And here, it 
would be in the power of the State govern- 
ments to co-operate essentially, by opening 
the resources of encouragement which are 
under their control, extending them liberally 
to artists in those particular branches of 
manufacture for which their soil, climate, 
population and other circumstances have 
matured them, aid fostering the precious 
efforts and progress of household manufac- 
ture, by some patronage suited to the nature 
of his objects, guided by the local informa- 
tions they possess, and guarded against abuse 
by their presence and attentions. The oppres- 
sions on our agriculture, in foreign ports, 
would thus be made the occasion of relieving 
it from a dependence on ths councils and 
conduct of others, and of promoting arts, 
manufactures and population at home, 

2. Where a nation refuses permission to our 
merchants and factors to reside within cer- 
tain parts of their dominions, we may, if it 
should be thought expedient, refuse residence 
to theirs in any and every part of ours, or 
modify their transactions. 

3. Where a nation refuses to receive in out 
vessels any production but our own, we may 
refuse to receive, in theirs, any but their own 
productions. The first and second clauses of 
the bill reported by the committee, are well 
formed to effect this object. 

4. Where a nation refuses to consider any 
vessel as ours which has not been built with- 
in our territories, we should refuse to con- 
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sider as theirs, any vessel not built within 
their territories. 

5. Where a nation refuses to our vessels 
the carriage even of our own productions, to 
certain countries under their domination, we 
might refuse to theirs of every description, 
the carriage of the same productions to the 
same countries. But as justice and good 
neighborhood would dictate that those who 
have no part in imposing the restriction on 
us, should not be the victims of measures 
adopted to defeat its effect, it may be proper 
to confine the restrictions to vessels owned 
or navigated by any subjects of the same 
dominant power, other than the inhabitants 
of the country to which the said productions 
are to be carried. And to prevent all Incon- 
venience to the said inhabitants, and to our 
own, by too sudden a check on the means 
of transportation, we may continue to admit 
the vessels marked for future exclusion, on 
an advanced tonnage, and for such length 
of time only, as may be supposed necessary 
to provide against that inconvenience. 

The establishment of some of these prin- 
ciples by Great Britain, alone, has already 
lost to us in our commerce with that coun- 
try and its possessions, between eight and 
nine hundred vessels of near 40,000 tons 
burden, according to statements from official 
materials, in which they have confidence. 
This involves a proportional loss of seamen, 
shipwrights, and ship-building, and is too 
serious a loss to admit forbearance of some 
effectual remedy. 

It is true we must expect some inconven- 
ience in practice from the establishment of 
discriminating duties. But in this, as in so 
many other cases, we are left to choose be- 
tween two evils. These inconveniences are 
nothing when weighed against the loss of 
wealth and loss of force, which will follow 
Our perseverance in the plan of indiscrim- 
ination. When once it shall be perceived that 
we are either in the system or in the habit 
of giving equal advantages to those who ex- 
tinguish our commerce and navigation by 
duties and prohibitions, as to those who 
treat both with liberality and justice, liber- 
ality and justice will be converted by all 
into duties and prohibitions. 

It is not to the moderation and justice of 
others we are to trust for fair and equal ac- 
cess to market with our productions, or for 
our due share in the transportation of them; 
but to our own means of independence, and 
the firm will to use them, Nor do the incon- 
veniences of discrimination merit considera- 
tion. Not one of the nations before men- 
tioned, perhaps not a commercial nation on 
earth, is without them. In.our case on dis- 
tinction alone will suffice: that is to say, be- 
tween nations who favor our productions and 
navigation, and those who do not favor 
them. One set of moderate duties, say the 
present duties, for the first, and a fixed ad- 
vance on these as to some articles, and pro- 
hibitions as to others, for the last. 

Still, it must be repeated that friendly ar- 
rangements are preferable with all who will 
come into them; and that we should carry 
into such arrangements all the liberality and 
spirit of accommodation which the nature of 
the case will admit. 

France has, of her own accord, proposed 
negotiations for improving, by a new treaty 
on fair and equal principles, the commercial 
relations of the two countries, But her inter- 
nal disturbances have hitherto prevented the 
prosecution of them to effect, though we 
have had repeated assurances of a continu- 
ance of the disposition. 

Proposals of friendly arrangement have 
been made on our part, by the present gov- 
ernment, to that of Great Britain, as the 
message states; but, being already on as good 
a footing in law, and a better in fact, than 
the most favored nation, they have not, as 
yet, discovered any disposition to have it 
meddled with. 

We have no reason to conclude that 
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friendly arrangements would be declined by 
the other nations, with whom we have such 
commercial intercourse as may render them 
important. In the meanwhile, it would rest 
with the wisdom of Congress to determine 
whether, as to those nations, they will not 
surcease ex parte regulations, on the reason- 
able presumption that they will concur in 
doing whatever justice and moderation 
dictate should be done. [December 16, 1973.) 


AIR TRANSPORT TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF PEOPLE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, during 
the recent recess, the distinguished senior 
Senator from West Virginia, JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, had the occasion to deliver a 
significant address on November 7, 1974, 
to the Association of Local Transport 
Airlines at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., which is served by one of its 
members, Piedmont Airlines. 

Recalling his own experience in the air 
transportation field some years ago with 
Capital Airlines, our distinguished col- 
league pointed out the vital importance 
of local air service to the smaller cities 
and communities of the Nation. While 
complimenting the carriers on their 
progress during the past few years, he 
warned against insensitivity to consumer 
needs and called for sound Government 
policies to “insure the industry’s ability 
to fulfill its basic function of serving 
small cities well.” Among these, he sin- 
gled out a sound subsidy policy and a 
restraint on soaring fuel prices as the 
most important. 

Because of the timeliness of Senator 
RaNDOLPH’s remarks, I commend them 
to all interested in the highly essential 
function of an adequate national air 
transportation system. I ask unanimous 
consent that his speech, entitled “Air 
Transport To Meet the Needs of People,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Am Transport To MEET THE NEEDS OF PEOPLE 
(By Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH) 

It is a privilege to participate in this meet- 
ing of the Association of Local Transport 
Airlines. I was particularly pleased to respond 
to the invitation of our friend, Tom Davis, 
President of Piedmont Airlines, which is 
hosting your conference. Piedmont, as well 
as Allegheny, is a chief common carrier by 
air; not only here in the White Sulphur 
Springs and Lewisburg area, but also in sev- 
eral communities throughout our State. 
Tom and I have had a long association, I have 
a genuine regard for his valuable contribu- 
tions to the advancement of air transpor- 
tation and his dedication to sound principles 
of effective public service, 

Many of you know of my early interest in 
the advancement of air transportation as a 
principal means of public transport. It ante- 
dates, by many years, my years in the Senate. 
I recall my association with Capital Airlines 
as an officer of that company, when, compar- 
atively speaking, air transportation was still 
in its infancy. In those days, local service— 
such as we had—was performed by the trunks 
which had received “Grandfather” certifi- 
cates under the original Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. I spent hundreds of hours riding 
on the “Work Horse” of our fleet—the DC-3. 
We carried the Gospel of Airline Service to 
every city, town and hamlet on our system 
wherever a group would gather to listen. In 
11 years I addressed more than 1000 audi- 
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ences, We endeavored to induce them to be- 
come customers then and in the future. 

I have retained an active interest in this 
vital issue and have supported, and will con- 
tinue to support, needed legislation and pol- 
icies to further advance the role of sched- 
uled airlines in the National Transportation 
System. 

As we exchange some yiews on the record 
of your segment of the air transportation 
industry, I recall the time after President 
Truman won his unexpected victory in the 
memorable 1948 election. He quite naturally 
approached his first State-of-the-Union mes- 
sage with a high degree of optimism, He 
started that speech with a short and simple 
sentence—"The State of the Union is good.” 

It is timely to observe that the state of the 
local industry is good, It is good from a fi- 
nancial standpoint. For the first time in your 
history, you have earned a reasonable return 
on investment. It is encouraging from a traf- 
fic standpoint. You are carrying more pas- 
sengers than ever before. For the first elght 
months of this year, local service traffic has 
grown at a healthy pace—in contrast to little 
or modest growth for other classes of carriers. 

Your operations provide significant serv- 
ice to our citizens. Today, one out of every 
three domestic departures is performed by a 
local carrier. Importantly, in the face of fuel 
shortages, you have generally maintained 
service and managed to provide a slight in- 
crease in available seat miles, In the past few 
years there have been deletions of service at 
some terminals. These reductions, however, 
have not significantly affected the fulfillment 
of your overall responsibility to provide good 
air service to the smaller cities, and commu- 
nities of our Nation, Locals operate at ap- 
proximately 200 airports serving cities with a 
population of 100,000 or less. Over one-half 
of the plane miles you fly are in markets 
where no other certificated airline provides 
service, You serve people. 

Your companies possess, qualified manage- 
ment and loyal workers who constitute a 
partnership for solid progress. You do not 
merely transport them or their cargo, Serv- 
ing the needs of the public—in smaller and 
larger communities—has led to the success- 
ful and often unique daily flights, including 
commuter operations. 

It is in the area of service where you will, 
in my judgment, face your greatest challenge. 
You continue to develop through substantial 
investments of capital, more modern fieets, 
of aircraft, new passenger facilities, and auto- 
mated operations. These are vital and neces- 
sary advancements. However, in the final 
analysis, the success and progress of local 
transport carriers will depend on the manner 
in which these services are provided to the 
public, “Although the customer is first of 
all interested in fast, safe, comfortable; on- 
time transportation, he is influenced by the 
way the services are packaged, sold and de- 
livered,” reports one of your companies. I 
agree. 

You are confronted with the challenge of 
preserving the close relationship between 
management and its employees and between 
employees and the public. Unquestionably, 
your companies grow bigger, with this bigness 
comes the danger of losing intimate asso- 
ciations. It is a substantial task for the repre- 
sentatives of management to maintain the 
constant and open lines of communication 
which have been the hallmark of your or- 
ganization in the past. You must make a 
firm commitment and concerted efforts to 
insure that this is done. 

The recognition of persons and stations 
which have been praised by customers is 
constructive incentive for better service, 


- Criticism as well as compliments will con- 


tinue. It is essential that with the good re- 
ports that come to your attention, effort be 
made to present and understand problems 
and complaints. This endeavor is essential 
to improved service, The measurement of 
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one carrier against another is competition 
that should benefit all. 

Consumers—passengers and shippers— 
challenge your capability of meeting the 
traveling public's needs. 

The importance of the service provided by 
your industry was dramatically demonstrated 
in the first quarter of this year. At that time 
the Nation was faced with a severe gasoline 
shortage. Large numbers of businessmen and 
other travelers were unable to use an auto- 
mobile because there was no assurance that 
gasoline would be available. The shortage 
had its greatest impact on short distance 
travelers because that is where the automo- 
bile is most useful. You met this challenge 
by maintaining a basic pattern of essential 
air service for the shorter distances and at 
the smaller cities. Thousands of people 
turned to your patterns of service. As a result 
you experienced a far sharper increase in 
traffic and load factors than the longer haul 
trunk carriers. 

The local service response to that crisis is 
indicative of the basic soundness of the legis- 
lation passed by Congress and of the con- 
tinuing congressional authorization of local 
service subsidy. It is also indicative of the 
basic wisdom of the many decisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to provide a national 
air transportation system geared to the re- 
quirements of both large and small com- 
munities, and placing the primary responsi- 
bility on you to see that the smaller cities 
are well served. It was also a product of co- 
operation between the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Federal Energy Administration 
to provide the locals with sufficient fuel to 
meet their vital service responsibility. 

Optimism today does not mean the condi- 
tions will continue to be good in the future. 
This is particularly true of air transporta- 
tion, which has been afflicted by a seemingly 
endless cycle of good and bad times. It is 
vitally important that the efforts of man- 
agement and the policies of government be 
directed towards preventing another down- 
ward cycle. The problem is particularly com- 
plex because of fundamental uncertainties 
within the economy of the United States and, 
indeed, the world. 

There are two areas where it is essential 
that we have sound government policies if 
you are to continue a sound transportation 
system. The first is subsidy policy. The en- 
couraging advances in the economic condi- 
tions of the locals raises the question of 
whether these improvements warrant a rapid 
reduction in subsidy payments. If your fi- 
nancial situation continue to improve and 
is sustained over a period of time, a fair 
and equitable reduction in subsidy needs will 
be warranted and required by sound fiscal 
policies. But I do not think it would be wise 
Government policy to sharply reduce sub- 
sidy levels on the basis of short-run economic 
improvement. The fact that local service car- 
riers have earned good profits in the last few 
months does not justify a sharp revision 
downward in subsidy levels at the present 
time. 

As airline executives you have an interest 
in subsidy policy because of its direct im- 
pact on the profits you are permitted to 
earn. As a legislator, my interest is some- 
what different. My responsibility is to insure 
the industry’s ability to fulfill its basic func- 
tion of serving small cities well. You must 
have the financial strength to acquire the 
equipment essential for this job and to 
operate that equipment with sufficient fre- 
quency to provide service to cities on your 
system. 

This basic objective can be realized only 
by taking a long run—not a short run—view. 
We must remember that not too long ago 
your profit picture was described as catastro- 
phic, In the five years ending December 31, 
1971, the industry incurred net losses total- 
ing over $140 million. As a result, by the end 
of 1971—only three years ago—the indus- 
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try had no retained earnings. It had, in fact, 
negative retained earning of $90 million. Of 
course, the picture has improved since 1971. 
But even with this improvement, as of 
June 30, 1974, the total industry retained 
earnings were $20 million, or an average of 
only 244 million dollars per carrier. That is a 
thin retained earnings base for 25 years of 
effort. 

I am advocating uncontrolled assistance 
at the expense of the consumer and gen- 
eral public. I do urge, however, that this in- 
dustry has been through a period of severe 
financial reverses, extending over a substan- 
tial period of time and that over its entire 
history it has earned only nominal profits. 
Current profit levels have been heavily infiu- 
enced by traffic and load factor increases 
caused by the gasoline shortage and present 
operations may not be representative of fu- 
ture progress. Future cost levels will be sub- 
stantially higher. We are in a period of 
feverish inflation which will produce not 
only increased fuel costs but increases in the 
cost of all the materials, in wages and sal- 
aries you pay. Under these circumstances, it 
is sound Government policy to continue 
strong subsidy support. For this industry to 
have the resources to meet the challenge of 
the future and be able to equip and service 
its cities well, it needs reserves. It requires a 
period of relatively stable subsidy levels to 
rebuild financial muscle, 

The second major area is the problem of 
the rapid increase in aviation fuel prices. 
Continuing fuel shortages can be expected 
at higher prices. Simply stated—although 
the embargo has been lifted—consumption 
is continuing to rise, but refinery capacity 
is not keeping pace. 

The travel industry is particularly vuiner- 
able to higher energy costs and to contin- 
uing energy shortages, Your livelihood de- 
pends on the movement of people in pur- 
suit of business, recreation, and pleasure. 

Travel is big business. 

In 1973, some $61 billion—or 15 percent 
of every retail dollar—was spent in the trav- 
el industry, which employs four million peo- 
ple. And energy is the life-blood of your in- 
dustry. 

Dramatic declines in tourism were ob- 
served nationally following the Arab em- 
bargo and the Sunday closing of gasoline 
stations. 

In Tennessee, for example, the drop for 
December was 33 percent; for January, 20 
percent; and for February, 26 percent. 

Regional declines as high as 40 percent 
were experienced. This was accompanied by 
reductions in hotel and motel occupancy 
rates, in business receipts, in restaurant 
receipts, in restaurant sales, in general tax 
revenues, and in gasoline taxes, as well as a 
rise in unemployment. 

Such impacts transcend direct economic 
effects. The National Resource Commission 
estimated substantial economic effects. The 
National Resource Review Commission esti- 
mated substantial economic spinoffs from 
use of the National Park System. Travel to 
National Parks and park-related tourist ac- 
tivity is believed to contribute $11.2 billion 
a year to the economy. 

The travel industry also affects the Amer- 
ican way of life and the mental health of 
our citizens, 

When Congress permitted price controls to 
expire, it made an exception of petroleum 
prices because of the severe shortages in 
petroleum supplies and because of the im- 
portance of petroleum to the Nation’s econ- 
omy. Aviation fuel is particularly important 
and it has experienced a particularly precip- 
itous price increase. Fuel costs constitute a 
major item in the operating costs of all air 
carriers—second only to labor in its impor- 
tance as a cost factor, I note that for every 
dollar of cost you incur, a total of 13 or 14 
cents is spent for fuel, These fuel costs have 
been increasing rapidly and will continue to 
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do so in the future. They increased 76 per- 
cent in the one-year perlod between July 
1973 and July 1974. This increase is only the 
beginning because many of you have been 
protected from the full impact of fuel price 
increases by the provisions of the contracts 
with your suppliers. When these contracts 
expire you will pay higher and higher prices 
for fuel. Indeed, having experienced a 76 
percent increase in the first year of the fuel 
crisis, you will in all likelihood experience 
an equal or greater increase in the second 
year because of the expiration of your con- 
tracts. 

What is being done to protect you and 
thereby protect the public? The regulations 
of the Federal Energy Administration pro- 
vide no effective price restraints, despite 
your repeated efforts to have aviation fuel 
classified as a “special product” to obtain 
some measure of price protection. You have 
taken your case to the courts. Whatever the 
ultimate of that litigation, there is no doubt 
that the Federal Energy Administration has 
the authority to provide price protection for 
aviation fuel. It is essential that it exercise 
that authority. 

Fuel is so important to air transportation 
that ever-increasing fuel prices mean ever- 
increasing passenger fares, If fares go higher 
and higher, many consumers will be priced 
out of air transportation and we face an 
unhealthy shrinking of our national air 
transportation system—a withering of an 
important national resource. We must not 
permit this to occur to a service which is 
as vital as that provided by our air carriers. 

We have a good national air transportation 
system today, providing a full pattern of 
service to both small and large cities. A large 
part of the responsibility of maintaining 
that transportation system evolves upon the 
management and employees of the airlines 
themselves, But their efforts will not be 
fruitful unless they are nurtured by sound 
Government policies. There are many poli- 
cies which are needed to avoid a repetition 
of the up-and-down financial cycle that has 
weakened air transportation for so many 
years, But, today, a sound subsidy policy 
and a restraint on petroleum prices are 
among the most important. Affirmative ac- 
tion in these vital areas will provide the 
assurance that in the future we can con- 
tinue to say that the state of the local serv- 
ice industry is good, and that it is meeting 
the responsibilities entrusted to it by the 
Congress and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 
AND PETRODOLLARS IN THE 
WORLD OF OPIC 


Mr. HUGH. SCOTT. Mr. President, 
Marshall T. Mays, president of the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corp., made 
some perceptive and interesting remarks 
before the Economics Club of Pittsburgh. 
I think they are worthy of the considera- 
tion of my colleagues. I ask unanimous 
consent that this speech be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS AND PETRODOL- 
LARS IN THE WorLD or OPIC 
(Remarks of Marshall T. Mays) 

It is a pleasure to be here in Pittsburgh 
before an audience that is interested in world 
economic matters. Many of you represent 
multinational corporations that are head- 
quartered here in Pittsburgh. They, like the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation, are 
highly committed to objectives that will fur- 
ther the social and economic development of 
Third World Countries while at the same 
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time returning a profit to their American 
investors. 

Today private investment faces a great 
challenge. First, the nature of and the be- 
havior of the multinational corporation are 
being questioned because of their interac- 
tion with governments and their economic 
impact on our own country. Second, forces 
of inflation, recession and cartelization of 
oil and strategic minerals not only are threat- 
ening the economic well-being of the indus- 
trial world, but are bringing even more trou- 
bles to the underdeveloped world of 90 na- 
tions that OPIC and the multinationals are 
trying to assist. A world, I might add, of 2 
billion people, hundreds of millions of whom 
are literally struggling for survival. These 
are countries with a lot of prospective growth 
that have an enormous market potential— 
potentials that we can not leave to other 
nations if we are to continue economic 
prosperity here at home. 

But before discussing these subjects, let 
me tell those of you who are not familiar 
with OPIC, how we operate, OPIC serves as 
a catalytic link between the developing coun- 
tries of the world and the American business 
community. We try to get each party inter- 
ested in what the other has to offer, In do- 
ing this we insure U.S, private investors go- 
ing into less-developed countries against the 
risks of expropriation, currency inconverti- 
bility, and physical damage due to war, revo- 
lution or insurrection. We've been in busi- 
ness since 1971, expanding upon a program 
formerly administered by AID. We make 
long-term capital available to new invest- 
ment projects in countries where U.S. lend- 
ers either will not, or legally cannot, accept 
the risks involved without the support of a 
reliable guarantor. We provide pre-invest- 
ment information and counseling, and some 
finance support for investment feasibility 
studies. Congress recently extended our oper- 
ating authority to the end of 1977; gave us 
the tools to proceed with our plan for gradu- 
ally transferring our political risk insurance 
program to the private sector; and told us 
to speed up our programs by getting more 
U.S. business involved in investing in the 
poorest countries. 

So much for our role as broker, insurer, 
lender, and counselor. These nouns are & 
little cold—like profit and loss statements, 
and economic statistics, They don't translate 
easily into people terms—and that is what 
development is all about. World Bank Presi- 
dent Robert McNamara makes the point well 
when he says, “The only criterion for meas- 
uring development’s ultimate success or fail- 
ure is what it does to enhance the lives of 
individual human beings.” 

That's what we are attempting in OPIC— 
to build bridges, not from government-to- 
government, but from people-to-people, 
businessman-to-businessman. Unfortunate- 
ly, several economic problems are impeding 
these people-to-people programs today, and 
I would like to discuss them, 

First, the oil crisis problem, The scope of 
worldwide investment in recent years has 
been altered drastically, formerly by the ris- 
ing economic power of other industrialized 
countries, and now, the tremendous excess 
of foreign currency holdings by oil-producing 
and exporting nations, OPEC not to be con- 
fused with OPIC. 

Almost overnight, we have seen a shift in 
global power—not to everyone's liking. Oil 
resources have given a handful of nations 
the money and political power not even 
thought of a year ago. As a result, free market 
forces are not operating as efficiently as they 
should to allocate the world’s goods and re- 
sources, Too many nations cannot pay the 
present exorbitant price of oil, and revenues 
from the sale of this oil are not being rein- 
vested in the world’s economy. Pessimists 
have a doomsday scenario. They can see 
recession, depression, collapse of national 
economic systems, a jungle in international 
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trade, political change, and even warfare, 
since history shows battles have been fought 
for less reasons, Others, hopefully, see that 
the critical situation can be handled without 
major political and economic upheavals. 

All agree, however, that time is fast 
running out because the world cannot stand 
present oil price levels indefinitely since it 
is still staggering from the inflationary blows 
dealt by previous oil price increases. Huge 
international payments and trade deficits 
caused by the oll crisis will have to be settled 
among nations. The international financial 
system already is severely strained by the 
staggering flows of money generated by in- 
creased prices, Oil producing and exporting 
countries will have an estimated $80 billion 
dollars this year—up from $25 billion in 
1973 and $15 billion in 1972. The prospect 
of a cumulative buildup of hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars in just a few years creates a 
far more pressing problem of just how this 
money will be used—what actual transfer of 
goods and services will be made? Most as- 
suredly, unless oil money gets to the coun- 
tries that need it for development, the money 
won't be available to buy oil—or much of 
anything else—that is needed to keep inter- 
national trade going. And we all know what 
happens then. 

Thus, the world—and our—problem is to 
get the surplus funds that oil-producing 
countries can’t use for imports and develop- 
ment in their own economics, reinvested 
either directly in needy countries or in indus- 
trialized nations. Several recycling instru- 
ments for petrodollars have been suggested. 
Oil-producing countries could lend to inter- 
national agencies. These agencies, such as the 
International Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank or some especially-created petrodollar 
recycling facility would then relend the 
monies where they are needed—to buy oil 
or other goods and services. 

I mention the oil crisis particularly be- 
cause of the disastrous effect it is having on 
the economies of so many of the countries 
that OPIC is trying to help. Most of these 
nations are almost totally dependent cn oll 
for industrial and development progress, 
South Korea is a good example. There is no 
coal there, they are dependent upon im- 
ported oil, and industrial production is feel- 
ing the pinch. 

The question thus comes up: How can 
petrodollars be used to aid these developing 
countries, and what can the multinationals 
do? By way of background, multinational 
companies perform a useful reinvestment 
role, On this globe of economic interdepend- 
ence, the multinational has proven to be the 
most effective tool for getting raw materials, 
finished goods, capital, and technology from 
place-to-place. Government-to-government 
trade agreements haven't done the job effec- 
tively and results from socialist experiments 
have been almost uniformly bad. We know 
our own large, highly developed and open 
capital market is a natural investment for 
petrodollars, but I am not making a pitch 
for the stock market. I am trying to convince 
cautious OPEC money managers to invest in 
long-term ventures in developing nations— 
either by direct action or in joint ventures 
with the industralized world providing man- 
agement and technical expertise. 

Some reinvestment is possible—these na- 
tions are not a monolith, each has different 
internal needs and different opinions on how 
to use these excess funds, which for the most 
part will be government controlled. This 
means there will be different outlets for them 
and different economic and political objec- 
tives to be served. 

This is why I am enthusiastic about a 
new OPIC project which we blieve will aid in 
recycling these petrodollars. It is called, 
“Triangular Investment Mission to Arab 
Nations.” In this project, for example, petro- 
dollars from oil producing Saudi Arabia 
could be used for investment in Egypt which 
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has no oil. American multinationals would 
be contributing management and technical 
know-how to a joint enterprise. Starting in 
mid-February this mission will meet in 
Washington, D.C.; and travel to Tunisia; 
Egypt; and Jordan, Major emphasis will be 
on combining American management and 
technology with Middle Eastern financing, I 
feel that by encouraging investment in 
countries like Egypt and Jordan, we will be 
making substantial progress in improving the 
standard of living there—a vital factor if we 
are to have long-term peace in that area. In 
addition, it is easy to visualize that similar-~ 
type projects could spread to other less de- 
veloped nations in other parts of the world. 

Second, our critical need for other raw 
materials. The success, so far, of the OPEC 
oil cartel has brought the risk that similar 
cartels for other strategic minerals might be 
formed. I can see attempts, but I do not see 
any great successes. Generally, cartels are dif- 
ficult to organize and more difficult to hold 
together. I can see temporary dislocations 
such as we are experiencing with some of the 
bauxite-producing nations. Some of these 
countries may lose their preferred position in 
the U.S. market for their Mauxite if they at- 
tempt to get too large a share of the pie by 
ed taxes and royalties. 

amaica, for example, has increased 

about six fold, It rests its case eons ae 
the fact that, with demand for aluminum 
outpacing supply, aluminum prices have 
increased substantially in major industrial 
markets, while the transfer price for Jamai- 
can bauxite—the price which the U.S. min- 
ing subsidiaries operating in Jamaica charge 
their parent companies— has remained prac- 
tically constant. In the near term, aluminum 
companies are locked in. They either have 
to pay higher levies or incur the cost of dis- 
rupting normal supply patterns, their struc- 
tural dependence on Jamaican-type bauxite, 
and their investments in Jamaica. As a result 
of the levies, the aluminum companies have 
to either absorb temporarily or pass on the 
prices. 

Since Jamaica has made its move, three 
other Caribbean producers, Haiti, the Domin- 
ican Republic and Guyana have announced 
plans for higher taxes. It is doubtful that 
such taxes will be sustainable over the long 
haul because of the worldwide abundance of 
bauxite, the availability of close substitutes, 
and the development of new technologies— 
particularly in the United States—for the 
production of aluminum from clays. If the 
tax is continued, future aluminum invest- 
ment flows will shift to non-Caribbean areas, 
and the fact that Jamaica appears intent on 
voiding contracts with the companies which 
Specifically agreed to tax rates can only rein- 
force that shift. Jamaica, by insisting on 
short-term profits, may be putting at risk 
both its long-term bauxite market and other 
good investments between our two countries. 

Most assuredly, the world can not tolerate 
a situation where nations with other strate- 
gic materials say, “Since we have to pay more 
for oil, you are going to have to pay more for 
our raw materials.” This would mean that 
all of the costs of oil would be passed back 
to the industrialized nations. They can not 
absorb all of these costs. 

This brings up the question of nationali- 
zation of critical materials industries. I think 
we will see less, rather than more of this. 
Many of the countries that have nationalized 
have found out that they have not been able 
to operate as efficiently and as profitably as 
have private managers. But on the other 
hand, it’s obvious that more countries are 
looking upon their natural resources as being 
their national wealth, and any new outside 
investments in them are not going to be in 
the form of 100 percent equity ownership, 
Rather, they will be co-venture investments 
with production-sharing agreements, 

But it is important to remember that 
multinational companies are going to pro- 
duce a product for the least price they can 
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to supply any partciular market, whether it 
is in terms of mining, say bauxite, and the 
tax they pay on bauxite, or whether it ts 
smelting aluminum and the costs of the 
energy for that aluminum, 

It makes little difference what the energy 
source is, It can come from hydropower in 
Norway or natural gas in Saudi Arabia. What 
we must be mindful of is that the multina- 
tional’s investment in production is going 
to be constantly shifting in order to produce 
the product at the lower price, The incen- 
tive to do so is the profit to themselves if, 
and only if, they serve their customers world- 
wide more efficiently and at a better price. 
That’s the success of the system. 

Earlier, I mentioned that the nature and 
behavior of the multinational is being ques- 
tioned. I never cease to be amazed at the 
fears—mostly unjustified of the multina- 
tional company—both here and abroad. Here 
at home, the fears—probably criticism is a 
more apt word—are in three areas: it is al- 
leged that the multinationals contribute to 
the b vance of payments deficit; that they are 
a threat to U.S. jobs; and that multinationals 
erode U.S. technological advantages. 

Far from hurting our balance of pay- 
ments, multinationals actually help keep us 
in the black. A recent U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion report shows U.S. overseas investment 
has produced a $3.85 billion favorable bal- 
ance of payments and was responsible for 
500,000 jobs here in the United States. The 
trouble comes when people look at overseas 
investment over just one year. We look at it 
over five years. This way you can see some 
capital going out of the country, but the 
large part of it is being returned for pur- 
chase of U.S. machinery for an enterprise 
overseas. Then there are dividends on capi- 
tal investment, repayments of loan principal 
and interest, and purchase of materials and 
services. The important thing here is com- 
petition in world trade and whether the in- 
vestment is essential in order for the US. 
to keep a part of the world market. We think 
our national prosperity needs these markets. 

As far as jobs are concerned, one must re- 
member that we are exporting machinery, 
generally followed by the export of materials 
or parts. In entering a foreign market, the 
multinational first may have only a sales 
arrangement, then a warehouse for goods dis- 
tribution and later on, some local assembly. 
But this assembly operation is done most 
often with goods produced in the United 
States. If you want to protect those U.S. in- 
dustries—and the jobs here at home—that 
are sending those goods and parts overseas, 
then you have to make that overseas invest- 
ment, I might add that OPIC has eliminated 
support of any investments of what we call 
“runaway industries,"—those that close up 
shop here to go abroad in search for cheaper 
labor only to export back to the U.S. You 
also should remember that the people over- 
seas will be earning more and that their 
earnings will be used for the purchase of 
US. products. These purchases also contri- 
bute to U.S. employment. 

Now, as to the charge that we are losing 
our technological edge by sending it over- 
seas, I don't know of any export of super- 
technology. It’s easier to perform sophisti- 
cated technological operations in this coun- 
try where we have highly skilled people. Gen- 
erally, the investment abroad is a labor in- 
tensive industry using our obsolescent ma- 
chinery. 

Overseas, most of the fears, or criticism, of 
multinationals come from those countries 
that have had the least experience in dealing 
with multinationals, They lack the sophis- 
tication to seek out and analyze the financial 
data on these companies, Such data is fairly 
easy to come by and analysis can determine 
whether the location of the multinational in 
their country would advance their national 
interests. Someone has said what these na- 
tions really need is help in reading the fine 
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print of a contract. I agree, but I say this 
kind of professional service is available. I 
am convinced personally that these countries 
generally are not being hurt and this is un- 
substantiated fear on their part. Of course, 
some of the blame should be shouldered by 
the multinational for being secretive with 
financial data. This desire of the multina- 
tional to protect itself from competitors has 
added to the knowledge gap. Fears, however, 
can best be alleviated by responsible and 
credible studies, and the proper dissemina- 
tion of the facts. One fact that should be 
told is that multinationals do advance a na- 
tion's interest. You have only to observe their 
effectiveness in moving world goods. 

Some fears arise when developing nations 
look at how much bigger the multinational 
may be in terms of assets and gross sales than 
their own national budget. Actually, they 
should not be overly concerned with size be- 
cause the particular country has to deal with 
only a relatively small operation within its 
borders. Bigness is not synonymous with 
badness and we had best get rid of such 
thinking. Bigness, moreover, can contribute 
to efficiency. What a country wants to main- 
tain is competition—several investors vying 
for location. And if they view the multina- 
tional as subject to their national sovereignty, 
there really shouldn’t be this fear. The coun- 
tries are fre. to regulate the multinational as 
they see fit. However, as we all know, reg- 
ulation must be careful or it can become 
self-defeating, particularly when a big bu- 
reaucracy is built up to do the regulating. 

In closing, I feel it is most important that 
multinationals start taking more credit for 
the good that they are accomplishing in the 
countries where they operate. Profits and 
social benefits are neither inconsistent nor 
incompatible with each other. For there are 
hundreds of multinationals, that are orga- 
nized—not as engines for social progress—but 
for profit, that are really uplifting the quality 
of life of people all over this globe. 

I could cite many examples of exemplary 
work of multinationals, but let me cite two 
well-known Pittsburgh names. The Gulf Oil 
Corporation is mentioned in our annual re- 
port this year for investments in a variety of 
projects in Korea that are contributing to the 
growth of Korea’s energy resources and add- 
ing to the supply of materials essential to 
national development. In addition to oil pro- 
duction, Gulf is involved in producing elec- 
trical power, cement, and fertilizers. 

Besides contributing funds for scholarship 
assistance and helping out in other humani- 
tarian ways, all of Gulf’s Korean projects 
have employee training programs covering a 
wide range of job categories including man- 
agement, marketing, research and technical 
skills. 

United States Steel Corporation came in for 
particular mention in our report of last year 
for its investment in Zuari Agro Chemicals, 
Ltd. in Goa, India. This joint venture in- 
vestment, one of the largest fertilizer-pro- 
ducing operations in the world, for more 
than a year, has been supplying some 17 
million farm families—bringing to them a 
new era of hope and prosperity where be- 
fore there was little. The chemical operation 
provides employment for hundreds of In- 
dians who are receiving comprehensive train- 
ing that will allow them to take on greater 
responsibilities in developing and running 
India’s future fertilizer industries—an im- 
portant tool in helping to rid this part of the 
world of famine. 

Thus, the investments of Gulf and United 
States Steel and hundreds of multination- 
als like them not only are creating jobs— 
both abroad and here at home—they are lift- 
ing the dignity of individuals the world over. 
Their investments may not seem much when 
read in terms of financial statements or 
esoteric words like balance of payments, but 
when you look at these investments in terms 
of putting food on the table, medical atten- 
tion when needed, education, and provid- 
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ing some of the amenities of life, then you 
can better understand the humanitarian 
benefits—and that is what development is 
all about. I thank you. 


THE GENOCIDE TREATY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, geno- 
cide is, tragically, as old as history. The 
history of western civilization began 
with the deliberate mass exterminations 
of Christians by the imperial govern- 
ment of Rome. But even these massacres 
did not approach the horrifying dimen- 
sions of Hitler’s acts of genocide against 
the Jews. The organized butchery of 6 
million Jewish men, women, and chil- 
dren outraged and revolted decent men 
and women throughout the world. These 
events so Shocked the conscience of civil- 
ized men everywhere that after World 
War II it had come to be accepted that 
such conduct could no longer be toler- 
ated in civilized society, and that it 
should be prohibited by the interna- 
tional community. 

This was the climate within which 
the United Nations began to evolve as a 
permanent international organization. 
The next step was quite logically the 
adoption of a resolution condemning 
genocide as a crime under international 
law by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, at its first session in 
December 1946. Delegations from Cuba, 
India, and Panama proposed that the 
General Assembly consider the problem 
of the prevention and punishment of the 
crime of genocide. The matter was con- 
sidered at length by the Legal Committee 
of the General Assembly, a committee 
composed of lawyers representing each 
of the more than 50 States’ members of 
the United Nations. That committee 
submitted a resolution which was 
adopted without a single dissenting vote 
and without change by the plenary ses- 
sion of the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 11, 1946. 

This resolution declared that geno- 
cide, the “denial of the right of existence 
of entire human groups, shocks the con- 
science of mankind, results in great 
losses to humanity in the form of cul- 
tural and other contributions repre- 
sented by these human groups, and is 
contrary to moral law and to the spirit 
and aims of the United Nations.” 

President Truman in a letter trans- 
mitting this convention to the Senate of 
the United States Jume 15, 1949, em- 
phasized: 

That America has long been a symbol of 
freedom and democratic progress to peoples 
less favored than we have been and that we 
must maintain their belief in us by our 
policies and our acts. 


For a quarter of a century this conven- 
tion has languished in the Senate with- 
out ratification. We must not continue 
to delay acting on this most important 
document. Mr. President, I urge that 
the Genocide Treaty be placed upon the 
agenda and ratified swiftly before the 
end of this session of Congress. 


NOMINATION OF NELSON 
ROCKEFELLER 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, November 28, marked not only 
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Thanksgiving but also the 100th day 
since the nomination of Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller to be Vice President of the 
United States. One hundred days have 
transpired since President Ford fulfilled 
his constitutional duty: 100 days of 
hearings, investigations, interviews and 
debates, and seemingly endless verbiage 
in the media. We have “celebrated” this 
nomination’s first centennial and still 
there is no end in sight for this political 
tease. 

I am compelled to rise, Mr. President, 
and note the unnecessarily long drawn 
out procedures that have marked this 
second operation of the 25th amendment. 
The amendment is under political siege. 

We have found nothing, I repeat 
nothing, to disqualify this public serv- 
ant. Indeed, we in the Senate Rules 
Committee, after much debate, have en- 
dorsed the Presidents recommendation 
by a unanireous vote. We have reviewed 
Mr. Rockefellers financial, political, phil- 
osophical and personal background thor- 
oughly. And stlil we have no Vice Presi- 
dent. I have been assured by the majority 
leader in the Senate that the nomination 
will be acted upon early next week. 1 
applaud this initiative and plead for 
swift approval of the nominee. 

I now call on the other body, the body 
which refused joint hearings, the body 
which is conducting a free for all on the 
Rockefeller family holdings, to put an 
end to this worn course of public dissec- 
tion. 

As the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette aptly 
said in a November 18 editorial: 

This unconscionable delay threatens the 
very stability and continuity in government 
that the 25th Amendment was designed te 
promote. 


That course has not been promoted 
and the public is not being served. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[Prom the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Noy. 18, 1974] 


CONGRESS SPEEDS” TO OK Rocky 


On Aug. 22 this newspaper ran what may 
be the misleading headline of the decade: 
“House, Senate to Move Quickly to OK 
Rocky.” The article printed below quoted 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield as 
saying, “We're going to do our damnedest 
to get it done before we go out in October.” 

The Democratic majority’s ‘“dammnedest” 
proved not to be enough. Not only did mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress “go out”— 
to campaign—without acting on the nomi- 
nation of Nelson Rockefeller to be vice presi- 
dent. There is also a growing possibility 
that the nation will be without a vice presi- 
dent until after the 94th Congress convenes 
next January. 

This unconscionable delay threatens the 
very stability and continuity in govern- 
ment that the 25th Amendment was de- 
signed to promote. That amendment was 
intended to assure the prompt replacement 
of a deceased, resigned or impeached vice 
president, so that the line of presidential 
succession would remain in the Executive 
branch. By taking nearly three months—so 
far—to scrutinize Nelson Rockefeller, the 
Congress has prolonged the condition it 
should be rectifying. 

There is no shortage of excuses for the 
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long delay—Mr. Rockefeller's complicated 
financial situation, the late discovery of his 
loans and gifts to friends and political as- 
sociates, the off-year elections which forced 
some members of Congress to choose between 
hitting the hustings or possibly losing their 
jobs. 

But we are convinced that a determined 
Democratic leadership could have expedited 
the research and investigation required ade- 
quately to screen Mr. Rockefeller. Certainly 
the House Judiciary Committee, which has 
not yet opened its hearings on the nomi- 
nation, should strive to avoid needless ex- 
ploration of questions already covered—rep- 
etitiously—by the Senate Rules Committee. 
Members of the House committee gathered 
sufficient television exposure during its im- 
peachment hearings. 

Looking beyond the Rockefeller nomina- 
tion, it might be wise to establish a time 
limit for congressional action on vice presi- 
dential nominations—either by a change of 
parliamentary rules or, if necessary, a con- 
stitutional amendment. President Ford has 
suggested that such a time limit might be 
appropriate and so has U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice Potter Stewart. 

After the downfall of Spiro Agnew, it is 
important that Congress—acting in behalf 
of the people—carefully scrutinize potential 
vice presidents, who are also potential presi- 
dents. Nelson Rockefeller has been subject- 
ed to unprecedented scrutiny and, to our 
view, has not been discredited. It is now 
time for his Judges to render their verdict. 


SELECTED POEMS OF JAMES 
WHITCOMB RILEY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as we ap- 
proach the joyous Christmas season, 
nothing could be more appropriate to 
help each one of us experience that joy 
than the work of the famous Hoosier 
poet, James Whitcomb Riley. 

I ask unanimous consent that a series 
of his poems be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poems 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THEM OLD CHEERY WORDS 
Paps he allus ust to say, 

“Chris'mus comes but onc’t a year!” 
Liked to hear him thataway, 

In his old split-bottomed cheer 
By this fireplace here at night— 

Wood all in,—and room all bright, 
Warm and snug, and folks all here: 
“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year! 


Me and ‘Lize, and Warr'n and Jess 

And Eldory home fer two 
Weeks’ vacation, and, I guess, 

Old folks tickled through and through, 
Same as we was,—'‘Home onc't more 
Fer another Chris’mus—shore!” 
Pap ‘ud say, and tilt his cheer,— 
“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year: 


To Santa CLAUS 


Most tangible of all the goods that be, 

O Santa Claus—our own since Infancy!— 
As first we scampered to thee—now, as then, 
Take us as children to thy heart again. 


Be wholly good to us, just as of old; 

As a pleased father, let thine arms infold 

Us, homed within the have of they love, 
And all the cheer and wholesomeness thereof. 


Thou lone reality, when O sọ long 

Life’s unrealities have wrought us wrong: 
Ambition hath allured us,—fame likewise, 
And all that promised honor in inen’s eyes, 


Throughout the world’s evasions, wiles, and 
shifts, 

Thou only bidest stable as thy gifts:— 

A grateful king re-ruleth from thy lap, 

Crowned with a little tinseled soldier-cap: 
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A mighty general—a nation’s pride— 
Thou givest again a rocking-horse to ride, 
And wildly glad he groweth as the grim 
Old jurist with the drum thou givest him: 


The sculptor’s chisel, at thy mirth’s com- 


mand, 

Is as a whistle in his boyish hand; 

The painter's model fadeth utterly, 

And there thou standest,—and he painteth 
thee :— 


Most like a winter poplin, sound and fine 

And tingling-red that ripe old face of thine, 

Set in thy frosty beard of cheek and chin 

As midst the snows the thaws of spring set 
in, 


Ho! Santa Claus—our own since Infancy— 
Most tangible of all the gods that be!l— 

As first we scampered to thee—now, as then, 
Take us as Children to thy heart again. 


CHRISTMAS AFTERTHOUGHT 


After a thoughtful, almost painful pause, 

Bub sighed, “I'm sorry fer old Santy 
Claus:— 

They wuz no Santy Claus, ner couldn't be, 

When he wuz jist a little boy like me!” 


THE CHRISTMAS Lone Aco 
Come, sing a hale Heigh-ho 
For the Christmas long ago!— 
When the old log-cabin homed us 
From the night of blinding snow, 
Where the rarest joy held reign, 
And the chimney roared amain, 
With the firelight like a beacon 
Through the frosty window-pane. 


Ah! the revel and the din 

From without and from within, 
The blend of distant sleigh-belis 
With the plinking violin; 

The muffied shrieks and cries— 
Then the glowing cheeks and eyes— 
The driving storm of greetings, 
Gusts of kisses and surprise. 


SOME CHRISTMAS YOUNGSTERS 
II—THE LITTLE QUESTIONER 


Babe she’s so always 
Wantin’ more to hear 
All about Santy Claus, 
An’ says: “Mommy dear, 
Where's Santy's home at 
When he ain't away ?— 
An’ is they Missuz Santy Claus 
An’ little folks—say ?— 
Chris’mus, Santy’s always here— 
Don't they want him, too? 
When it ain't Chri’mus 
What does he do?” 
III—PARENTAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
Parunts don’t git toys an’ things, 
Like you'd think they ruther— 
Mighty funny Chris’mus-gif’s 
Parunts gives each other!— 
Pa give Ma a barrel o’ flour, 
An" Ma she give to Pa 
The nicest dinin'-table 
She know he ever saw! 


CHILD'S CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Christ used to be like you and me, 
When just a lad in Galilee — 
So when we pray, on Christmas Day, 
He favors first the prayers we say: 
Then waste no tear, but pray with cheer, 
This gladdest day of all the year: 
O Brother mine of birth Divine, 
Upon this natal day of Thine 
Bear with our stress of happiness 
Nor count our reverence the less 
Because with glee and jubilee 
Our hearts go singing up to Thee. 


A Hoosier CALENDAR 
DECEMBER 
December—why, of course we grin 
and bear it—shiverin’ every minute, 
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Yet warm from time the month rollis in 

Till it skites out with Christmas in it; 
And so, for all its coldest truths 
goose-pimpled imperfec- 


And chill, 
tions, 
It wads our lank old socks with Youth’s 
Recollections. 


THE Hicuest Goon 
To attain the highest good 
Of true man and womanhood, 
Simply do your honest best— 
God with joy will do the rest. 


All poems or parts thereof from: “The 
Complete Works of James Whitcomb Riley,” 
collected and edited by Edmund Henry Eitel, 
Volume 5, 1913. 


PAUL SCHUSTER 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, a long- 
time friend of mine, Paul Schuster, has 
recently been elected as the new chair- 
man of American Trucking Associations. 

Paul Schuster is a man of great char- 
acter and ability. He has not only built 
up a successful trucking business, but has 
also been a leader in civic and charitable 
affairs in Connecticut. His election as 
chairman of the ATA is a fitting recogni- 
tion of his distinguished career. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article in Transport Topics, “Paul 
Schuster’s a Man of Unshakeable Re- 
solve,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New ATA CHAIRMAN: PAUL SCHUSTER'S A 
MAN OF UNSHAKEABLE RESOLVE 
(By Jesse H. Merrell) 

As the new chairman of American Truck- 
ing Associations criss-crosses the country for 
the next year, he will continuously draw 
superhuman strength from the inexhaustible 
fountainhead firmly imbedded in an invisible 
line indelibly etched between the raging 
inferno of Hitler’s hellish gas chambers and 
the merciless grip of an implacable winter 
along a desolate stretch of Connecticut high- 
way 30 years ago. 

Those dreamlike contradictions between 
insufferable heat and unendurable cold 
helped to hammer the crucible from which 
the character of Paul Schuster was formed— 
steeled for sacrifice and service like the pic- 
ture of an ox standing beside a plow and an 
altar with the inscription: “Ready for 
Either.” 

Paul Schuster’s father, Reuben Schuster, 
left his native Romania in 1914. The rest of 
his family and friends were less fortunate. 
When it became a crime to be a Jew, they 
were haplessly sucked into a seething vortex 
of racial hatred, whose firepits were gorged 
with six million ashpiles offering mute testi- 
mony of the madman who bequeathed to 
posterity a name branded with infamy. 

If Reuben Schuster had not left Romania, 
Paul Schuster would not be chairman of 
American Trucking Associations today. He 
would not be anything. He would not be 
alive. 

He would not have been alive, either, if 
he had not possessed an indomitable will to 
survive the rigors of an inexpressible agony 
thrust upon him on the coldest day of the 
year in 1944, 

Tronically, it was heat—but a healing mini- 
furnace, unlike the flesh-fed killer furnaces 
of the Fuehrer that destroyed others of his 
race—that saved Paul Schuster from extinc- 
tion in the dead of winter on that memorable 
January night on the road between East 
Hampton and Colchester, Conn., Mr. Schus- 
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ter’s home base for operating Schuster Ex- 
press. 

This stirring saga began when a Schuster 
driver ran out of gas. Mr. Schuster took five 
gallons of gas and went to relieve the 
stranded truck driver. He swapped trucks 
with the driver and proceeded to bring the 
truck the rest of the way home. 

In those days, however, fuel pumps weren't 
what they are today. And when fuel got low, 
a vehicle often would not make it up a 
steep hill. There would be fuel in the tank, 
but it could not get to the carburetor. 

As Mr. Schuster started up a steep hill, his 
gasoline would not make it to the carbure- 
tor. For all practical purposes, he was out of 
gas. He tried to stay warm in the truck as 
long as he could keep it running on level 
ground. 

But when he ran out of gas, the icy fingers 
of Old Man Winter began nipping relent- 
lessly at him with monotonous regularity. 

Nobody came along to help or offer him a 
ride. 

With visions of death dancing grimly 
around the truck, Mr. Schuster fought off 
his pitiless foe for a while longer by in- 
stinct—burning a cargo of corrugated boxes 
often carried in trucks in those days, 

As the last dying embers of his godsend 
flickered into oblivion, Mr. Schuster snuggled 
closer to his last hope of survival and lay 
down—to die or live, he knew not which at 
a time when bone-chilling cold had already 
numbed his senses as well. 

He floundered there, no one really knows 
how long, while not a single car came along. 

Finally, as Mr. Schuster was turning into 
& block of ice, a motorist happened by. Lucky 
as that was, unluckily for Mr. Schuster the 
Good Samaritan turned out to be not quite 
as compassionate as the man who rescued 
the victim from the robber-infested ravines 
of Jericho 2,000 years earlier. 

Mr. Schuster's benefactor had been late for 
work twice recently, and his employer warned 
he might be dismissed if he was tardy again. 
So he didn't take time to give Mr. Schuster 
the attention he needed, He merely dropped 
him off at the first house he came to, 

By the time the people responded to the 
knock, the benefactor had gone—and Mr. 
Schuster lay passed out stone cold on the 
doorstep. The man pulled him inside and 
thawed him out. 

During those agonizing hours, Paul Schus- 
ter may have been having second thoughts 
about his career in the trucking industry. 
But, as with so many other hardships he 
has faced, he drew upon his unshakeable 
resolve and bonedeep courage to persevere 
against harsh taskmasters. 

Today, as Mr. Schuster steps to the podium 
to represent the trucking industry as its 
highest elected official, his 200-pound, 6-foot 
frame radiates a reserve dignity that com- 
mands the bushed respect of his audience. 

His clarion voice is powerful, but not over- 
powering; forceful, but not blatant; boom- 
ing, but not stentorian. 

Resplendent with a suave assurance that 
is confident, but not cocky, Mr. Schuster will 
merit the attention of his listeners much like 
the awe-stricken Moses humbled himself 
before the Burning Bush of Sinai sacred to 
the memory of Mr. Schuster’s forebears. 

During his year of duty as ATA chairman, 
Mr. Schuster hopes to visit every state possi- 
ble in the 5l-association-strong constella- 
tion that links the glowing trucking indus- 
try firmament. 

Among the priority convictions Mr. Schus- 
ter will take to his people will be a growing 
belief that we must get more people involved 
in the affairs of government, 

Keeping an eye on important legislation 
affecting the trucking industry “can’t all be 
done at the ATA or association level,” Mr, 
Schuster declares. “It’s got to be done at the 
grass-roots level too.” 
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He thinks more trucking industry people 
should run for public office, and would like 
to see more young blood injected into the 
trucking industry mainstream besides those 
family members growing into it through 
heredity. “There's enough work for the old 
people to do,” he says. 

Another concern of the ATA spokesman is 
that not enough people are taking advantage 
of the ATA membership, yet are quick to 
reap the benefits ATA has labored to secure. 

For example, Mr. Schuster recalls that his 
own state of Connecticut had to be diligently 
prodded before it would permit 45-foot trail- 
ers on state highways—yet when the law was 
passed, the state took advantage of the 
measure and bought such units for its own 
fleet. 

There is no reason why states, through 
their trucking units, could not belong to 
ATA, Mr. Schuster believes. Or the many 
telephone, power and water companies who 
use large numbers of trucks. 

There is also a home in the ATA Headquar- 
ters for owner-operators, Mr. Schuster 
notes. “All they have to do is come forward 
and we're ready to meet with them,” he says. 
“Just write or come in. We do have an 
address and many of them don’t. We think 
this is the home for all truck operators.” 

As he speaks across the country, Mr. 
Schuster will also be praising another speak- 
ing effort, the Area Communicators in Truck- 
ing (ACT), a speakers bureau function co- 
ordinated by the Regular Common Carrier 
Conference. 

“Shouldn't this be done throughout the 
country?” Mr. Schuster asks. “We've cer- 
tainly got enough people in the field to talk 
about our business. It can't all be done by 
the chairman of the board.” 

Mr. Schuster says he has heard lots of good 
reports about the work of ACT, and hopes it 
will be expanded to tell the story of the 
trucking industry in an even wider circle. 

However wide that circle grows, Mr. 
Schuster himself will have carved a wide 
swath of progress from the early days of his 
trucking industry affiliation, when he was 
driven like a galley slave to help keep food 
on the table for a Depression-plagued family. 

“There was no place to go but up,” the ATA 
chairman says modestly when asked about 
his many accomplishments. With very little 
food on the table, and a 16-to-18-hour work- 
day required to put that dab out, Paul 
Schuster knew very little but work as a 
youngster. 

But whatever hard times battered at the 
door, the family remained close-knit. They 
were bound together by a common element 
tougher than steel and more durable than 
diamond. It’s called faith. 

Paul's father was tough in many respects, 
the new chairman recalls, but always taught 
a healthy respect for others, His mother was 
a dominating influence because his father 
was away so much driving a truck. 

His father got into the trucking business 
almost by accident. He was foreman of a 
leather business in New York City, where 
Paul was born. The company also had a 
leather factory in Colchester, Conn. The 
father was asked to go to Colchester and 
straighten out a problem there. 

He stayed for two years. While there, he 
became acquainted with the owners of a 
coat factory also doing business in Col- 
chester. One night a truck driver for the 
coat factory got drunk and couldn’t make a 
run to New York. 

The owner called Mr. Schuster’s father and 
asked if he could drive. The owner happened 
to ride with Paul's father and during the 
course of the trip, getting madder about his 
drunken driver, remarked: “I wish you'd buy 
this truck and go into business.” 

He did, and that was the beginning of 
Schuster Express, in 1922, with one truck. 
Now there are some 1,000 pieces of equip- 
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ment operating in seven eastern states. 
Gross revenue this year will be about $20 
million. 

But it was a long way from the relatively 
poverty-stricken days of that one truck to 
the modest affluence of today’s $20 million. 
A lot of Churchill's blood, toil, tears and 
sweat were ground into the business that has 
steadily expanded. 

Paul Schuster got an early baptism of 
fire. When his older brother, Morris, died 
in 1937 at the age of 21, Paul was only a 
junior in high school. He had to replace 
him as New York terminal manager. Origi- 
nally, Paul was only supposed to stay until 
someone else was hired. But he did such a 
good job, he wound up staying until 1942. 

That's when his father died, and Paul 
had to move back to Colchester to take 
more complete charge of the company with 
his brother, Ben. Paul was general manager 
from 1942 until 1946, when he became presi- 
dent, the title he still holds. 

His brother Ben is now senlor vice presi- 
dent. Another brother, Tully, is executive 
vice president. Paul’s two sons, Richard and 
Steven, are both vice presidents. A nephew, 
Marty, is also a vice president. 

A third son, Mark, is not in the business. 
He recently earned his master’s degree in 
psychology at Syracuse University, and 
plans to work toward his doctorate in psy- 
chiatry at the University of Southern 
California. 

When Paul Schuster isn't busy with 
trucking business, he is kept busy by his 
wife, the former Phyllis Spalter of Hartford, 
with things around the house. He joked that 
she put him to work cleaning out the swim- 
ming pool on their 32nd wedding anniver- 
sary, Sept. 8. 

In spare moments, Paul loves to romp 
with his three grandchildren: Gail, 7, and 
Stacy, 6, daughters of Richard, and Damon, 
6, son of Steven. 

Mr. Schuster laughed that he recently let 
one of them eat seven pieces of candy in one 
night. Times have changed. When Paul was 
a boy, he was lucky to get seven pieces of 
candy in @ year, especially during those 
lean Depression years. 

Mr. Schuster also gets a vicarious pleasure 
from playing with his grandchildren. When 
he was young, he was away from home most 
of the time on trucking business and rarely 
had much time to spend with his children. 
He now tries to make up for some of that 
with his grandchildren. 

But he does not have all that much time 
for himself. He gives liberally to others in his 
profession and community. 

For example, when the Colchester Syna- 
gogue, the Congregation Ahavath Achim, 
needed a new temple, Mr. Schuster took over 
as president and set about to raise the $400,- 
000 needed to build and furnish the temple. 

As if touched by Aaron’s rod, the edifice 
sprang up in a few months under Mr. Schu- 
ster’s guiding hand of unwavering faithful- 
ness. With a holy integrity that matched the 
temple's building blocks, Mr. Schuster ran a 
telephone from his office switchboard to the 
building site and worked for a full month 
there, conducting business and religion at 
the same time. 

This did not go unnoticed by the com- 
munity. Like Solomon's Temple of old, whose 
gold-capped pillars shined as if with a 
heaven~borrowed glory, the new Colchester 
Synagogue stood as a monument to the in- 
fectious tenacity of Paul Schuster. 

Other denominations in the community 
were so impressed that when the St. Andrew’s 
Catholic Church and the Federated Congre- 
gational Church needed new buildings or 
additions they came to get help from—who 
else—Paul Schuster. 

He helped Catholics and Protestants alike. 

In building his own temple, Mr. Schuster 
promised its members that it would be paid 
off in five years. He beat his promise by 144 
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years, It was paid off in only 314 years. He 
also built a new home for the rabbi that was 
paid off in two years, and bought a home for 
the cantor. 

The congregation did not let his work go 
unnoticed. When he resigned the presidency 
in 1968—because he felt a younger man 
should take over—Mr. Schuster was made 
honorary president for life. 

Mr. Schuster has been a workhorse from 
an early age. He was deferred from the draft 
in World War II because, in addition to sup- 
porting a family of six, Mr. Schuster was 
head of the bond drive, chief of the fire de- 
partment and head of many charities. Heads 
of the community went to the draft board 
and asked that he be deferred. He was finally 
drafted at the war’s end and spent three 
months in service. 

Then it was back to the trucking business, 
which has been Mr. Schuster’s life. His life 
has also been filled with serving a wide spec- 
trum of the industry's affiliated groups. 

For example, he has been a vice president 
to American Trucking Associations since 1954, 
first as a representative from Connecticut 
and later as an at-large V-P. He was named 
ATA first vice chairman in 1973. 

Mr. Schuster was chairman of ATA’s Regu- 
lar Common Carrier Conference Board of 
Governors in 1972-73, and has been president 
of the New England Motor Rate Bureau since 
1961, He was president of the Motor Trans- 
port Association of Connecticut in 1954-56, 
and previously served as first vice president, 
second vice president and a director. 

Mr. Schuster is a trustee of the ATA foun- 
dation and was a spearheading force behind 
the organization of ATA’s Trucking Indus- 
try Committee on Theft and Hijacking 
(TICOTH). 

He is a member of the Motor Carrier 
Council of New England and of many ship- 
per-carrier associations and traffic clubs. He 
is vice chairman of the 100 Club of Connec- 
ticut, and a member of the Massachusetts 
100 Club, a group which provides assistance 
to families of policemen and firemen killed 
in the Hne of duty. He is a director of 
Parmers and Mechanics Bank in Middletown, 
Conn. 

It is little wonder that when the time 
came to choose the Connecticut 1974 Man of 
the Year in Transportation, there was no 
trouble in settling on the man who fit the 
bill completely—Paul Schuster. 

Mr. Schuster is the first ATA chairman 
from Connecticut. He is also the first Jew. 
He is a founding fellow of the American Col- 
lege in Jerusalem and has been a chancel- 
lor commander of the Knights of Pythias 
since 1960. 

He still raises money for Israel, and feels 
that his hard work for the people of his 
race has made him a better Jew, raising 
money to make up for those who didn't haye 
a chance. Those 6 million Paul Schuster 
might have been numbered with if his 
father hadn’t immigrated to America. 

A typical example of how Mr. Schuster 
looks out for those whom the sunshine of 
praise does not fall generously upon came 
three years ago at The Homestead in Hot 
Springs, Va., during a meeting of the RCCC 
Board of Governors. 

Holding the spotlight as emcee during an 
RCCC banquet, Mr. Schuster looked over 
in a corner and spotted the black maitre d’. 
Singling him out, Mr. Schuster praised the 
fine job he had done for the RCCC social 
functions. 

At that moment, with applause ringing in 
his ears as he bowed his gratitude to accept 
the thanks of his benefactors, there wes no 
oné in the world who thought more highly 
of Paul Schuster than that maitre a’. 

As to what Mr. Schuster respects and ap- 
plauds, he ranks our country at the top of 
his list. “I’m still a great believer in our 
country,” he says convincingly, adding that 
he feels current problems can be reversed if 
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we “go back to respect for the country and 
doing an honest day’s work.” 

“I hope,” he says further, “that it doesn’t 
take a depression to do it.” 

But come depression, recession, inflation 
or abounding prosperity, Paul Schuster will 
take his message of hope to the country 
with the unconquerable constancy that 
has characterized his life, 

The trucking industry will be well repre- 
sented for the next year. Paul Schuster will 
see to that. Paul Schuster will be the reason 
for it. 


BUDGET IMPOUNDMENT—THE 
SAME OLD GAME 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Congressional Budget and Inpoundment 
Control Act of 1974 requires special mes- 
sages by the President whenever he pro- 
poses to rescind or defer appropriations. 
Its purpose was to develop an orderly 
procedure by which Congress could ex- 
amine the merits of a proposed impound- 
ment. To rescind funds, both Houses of 
Congress must pass a bill or joint resolu- 
tion of approval within 45 days of con- 
tinuous session. In the case of a proposed 
deferral, it remains in effect unless one 
House passes a resolution of disapproval. 
LATEST BUDGET MESSAGE: $4 BILLION CUT IN 

DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 

On Tuesday, November 26, President 
Ford proposed that Federal spending be 
reduced by $4.6 billion in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975. 

Nearly three-fourths of these cuts in 
budget outlays would be taken from pro- 
grams that help the poor, the elderly and 
veterans. These cuts would force a sub- 
stantial new cost burden onto the backs 
of States, counties, and towns that are 
already facing budget deficits in their 
efforts to maintain essential public serv- 
ices in the face of inflated prices and 
deflated tax revenues. 

At the same time, over 14 million 
Americans, all of whom are poor and can 
afford to pay little if any income tax, 
will have a new food tax imposed on their 
present food expenditures, if the Ford 
administration has its way in telling 
them they must pay substantially more 
for food stamps. 

We cannot fight hunger at home by 
taking food from the poor, nor can we 
reduce inflation by telling the poor to 
tighten their belts even further. No sin- 
gle action yet taken by President Ford 
has done more to destroy public con- 
fidence in the fairness and compassion 
of Government than this cruel scheme. 

The administration’s proposals to 
slash our food programs, urban and rural 
planning activities, and reforestation 
program, and to sell off large quantities 
of tin, lead and other metals, are exam- 
ples of false economizing at its worst. 

I am confident that the Congress will 
reject such ill-considered approaches to 
combating inflation and will demand 
constructive programs to help our people 
who are most severely affected, not only 
by inflation, but also by recession and 
unemployment. 

It is profoundly wrong for this admin- 
istration to take a pennypinching short 
cut to reduce Federal outlays by taking 
money out of the pockets of veterans, the 
elderly, and the poor. 

The President’s proposal includes rec- 
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ommendations for 41 deferrals totaling 
$393 million in budget authority and 39 
rescissions amounting to $864 million in 
budget authority. 

Those recommendations are included 
in a very long and complex report and it 
will take : iditional time and study to de- 
termine which of these proposed actions 
are simply of a routine administrative 
nature and which refiect significant po- 
litical decisions and are, in effect, policy 
impoundments. 

I am particularly eager to read and 
analyze the fine print relating to the an- 
nounced intention to reduce Department 
of Defense spending by about $600 mil- 
lion. Whether this is a real cut or an- 
other Pentagon “shell game,” as indi- 
cated in recent press reports, is a matter 
to which Congress must give careful at- 
tention. 

FIVE PREVIOUS BUDGET MESSAGES MASK 

MAJOR POLICY IMPOUNDMENTS 

President Ford submitted five earlier 
packets of special impoundment mes- 
sages. The first message, released Sep- 
tember 20, identifies $495 million in pro- 
posed rescissions and $19.8 billion in 
deferrals. A second special message of 
October 4, identifies $182 million in pro- 
posed rescissions and $3.2 billion in de- 
ferrals. Two special messages on October 
31 proposed $82 million in deferrals, The 
fifth message, dated November 13, con- 
tains $117 million in rescissions and $643 
million in deferrals, most of which are 
amendments to previously reported ac- 
tions. 

In his first message the President 


noted that it was “particularly important 


that the executive and legislative 

branches develop a common understand- 

ing” of the impoundment control legisla- 

tion. To that end he requested “further 

guidance” from Congress as to the proper 

7 aint of the impoundment 
tle. 

As author of the Federal Impound- 
ment and Information Act of 1972, I 
have maintained a continuing interest 
in the quality of impoundment reports. 
I have repeatedly stressed the need for 
effective congressional participation in 
these determinations as essential for the 
responsible exercise of the constitutional 
powers of the Congress. I believe that 
these special messages fall considerably 
short of what Congress needs and what 
the President is required by law to pro- 
vide. I trust that the messages can be 
substantially improved and then serve 
as the meaningful vehicles for executive- 
legislative action that they were intended 
to be. 

First, President Ford was advised by 
the Attorney General that the act ap- 
plies only to determinations to withhold 
budget authority which were made after 
the signing of the act on July 12, 1974. 
Actions taken prior to that time were in- 
cluded in the special messages for in- 
formational purposes, not for congres- 
sional action. Under this interpretation 
it is impossible for Congress to act on 
the deferral of $9 billion in clean-water 
funds, $420 million for forest roads and 
trails, $401 million for HUD water and 
sewer grants, $264 million in homeowner- 
ship assistance—section 235, $199 mil- 
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lion in public facility loans, and other 
amounts. 

Of course, Congress never intended 
such an alleged loophole in the law. In 
his report to Congress of October 15, 
1974, the Comptroller General gave two 
reasons for rejecting the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s interpretation. Section 1001(2) of 
the act expressly states that the act is not 
intended to ratify or approve any im- 
poundment made prior to July 12, 1974. 
Moreover, deferral is defined in the act 
as any type of Executive action or inac- 
tion. Failure to release funds after the 
signing of the act surely constitutes in- 
action. 

I might also comment on the fact that 
the Attorney General’s opinion was not 
available in written form at the time of 
President Ford’s special message of Sep- 
tember 20, nor was it available at the 
time the Comptroller General reported 
to Congress. Considering that it took 
weeks for OMB to prepare the reports, 
and additional time for clearance at the 
White House, this strongly suggests that 
the Attorney General's oral opinion was 
an l1lth-hour reflex, As a procedure it 
was far from orderly and deliberate; it 
does not inspire confidence. 

Second, I am distressed by the size of 
these reports. The first message consists 
of 33 pages covering 20 items; the second 
message contains 67 items spread out over 
83 pages; the third and fourth messages 
have 7 items and 27 pages; the fifth mes- 
sage runs for 36 pages with 14 items. We 
do not need such detail on the dozens of 
routine items included in these messages. 
If the administration wants to withhold 
$4,000 from the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
not for policy reasons but for routine 
management functions, that is not the 
kind of action that should command Con- 
gress attention. Even some of the large 
dollar items, such as $497 million with- 
held in shipbuilding funds, are routine 
administrative actions. Congress makes 
shipbuilding money available for 5-year 
periods. The amounts are released by 
OMB as construction progresses. There 
are dozens of other actions in these spe- 
cial messages that are purely routine and 
should not be given the same priority and 
attention as policy impoundments. 

I recognize that the act appears all- 
inclusive. It could be argued that the ad- 
ministration felt it would be safer to 
report everything, down to the kitchen 
sink. But even the administration had 
to decide where to stop. If it wanted to 
report every conceivable “deferral,” Con- 
gress would be deluged with thousands of 
actions. Decisions are made in every de- 
partment, in every agency—in D.C. as 
well as in the field—that can be described 
as “deferral” actions. Every time an 
agency reprograms funds, shifting funds 
from one project to another, a “defer- 
ral” occurs in the depleted account. At 
the end of fiscal 1974, the level of unob- 
ligated balances reached an estimated 
$193.6 billion. A literal interpretation of 
the Impoundment Control Act would re- 
port all of these actions. Clearly Con- 
gress does not want reporting on such a 
vast, indiscriminate scale. 

What we were trying to do in the act 
was to assure that all significant, policy- 
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making types of impoundments would 
be reported and made subject to congres- 
sional action. When the bill came out of 
conference and was agreed to by the 
Senate on June 21, 1974, I entered into 
a dialog with the senior Senator from 
North Carolina, who was floor manager 
of the bill. We agreed that reporting 
must be of the highest quality when im- 
poundments were of the policy variety. 
Extensive reporting of routine actions— 
such as those taken pursuant to the An- 
tideficiency Act or in response to some 
other specific legislative authority—was 
not necessary. We then spelled out the 
major types of actions that we regarded 
as having policy implications. They de- 
served reports “of the highest order.” 

This was not a burdensome request. 
Senator Ervin said he doubted that there 
were more than a few dozen policy im- 
poundments a year. With such a small 
number, we thought that the special 
messages from the President should give 
them “special treatment.” Senator 
Ervin felt that policy actions should be 
highlighted and given individual atten- 
tion, “perhaps by being set aside in a 
separate section.” I expressed concern 
that policy impoundments would be ob- 
scured if mixed in with a multitude of 
detail on routine, insignificant actions. 

I am afraid that has happened. The 
first five special messages contain more 
than 100 proposed rescissions and de- 
ferrals, mosi of them of a purely rou- 
tine nature. We do not need 179 pages 
of such unnecessary fine print. It is a 
waste of agency time. It is a waste of our 
time. It only serves to confuse those who 
must use this information, and it ap- 
proaches an Executive “snow job.” I 
trust that the administration will give 
considerable thought to streamlining 
these reports, to be more selective, and 
then do a better job on what they do 
report. 

SPENDING “DEFERRALS”’—ANOTHER WORD FOR 

TERMINATING PROGRAMS 

As a third point, I have grave reserva- 
tions about the use of the deferral cate- 
gory. Of the more than 100 actions in 
the first five Presidential reports, only 
eleven are presented for rescission—four 
of those are repeats of earlier proposals. 
The remaining actions are presented for 
deferral, which requires a resolution of 
disapproval by one House. It is obviously 
to the advantage of the administration 
to present actions for deferral. But I 
think a number of the so-called deferral 
proposals are actually rescissions in dis- 
guise. 

In particular, I call attention to seven 
HEW programs funded by a continuing 
resolution. In submitting these as “de- 
ferrals,” the administration has ad- 
hered to the President’s budget rather 
than to the higher levels authorized by 
Congress in the continuing resolution. 
For example, the administration re- 
quested $25 million for public libraries. 
The enacted continuing resolution au- 
thorized a higher level: $11,647,000 per 
quarter. Despite that funding level, the 
administration plans to release only $6,- 
210,000 for the first quarter, which is ap- 
proximately one-fourth its budget re- 
quest. In other words, the administra- 
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tion grants a superior status to a legis- 
lative recommendation—its budget— 
than to a public law—the continuing 
resolution. 

Particularly alarming is the case of 
funds for land-grant colleges. The ad- 
ministration has submitted legislation to 
repeal the program; no funds are in- 
cluded in its fiscal 1975 budget. The 
House, however, appropriated $9.5 mil- 
lion in the fiscal 1975 Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill, and this funding level 
has been retained in the conference re- 
port on H.R. 15580. The administration 
now proposes to defer all funds “in order 
to preserve the flexibility of the Congress 
and the administration in arriving at a 
final decision or the future of this pro- 
gram.” Do not be misled by this elegant 
language. The “flexibility” protects the 
administration’s budget; it does not pro- 
tect congressional action. It is completely 
contrary to the vote of both Houses. 

The administration has tried to curtail 
and eliminate the land-grant college 
program in past years. The fiscal 1974 
budget proposed a rescission of $10 mil- 
lion in funds. The Federal courts turned 
back that effort. Now the administration 
proposes to defer the entire amount made 
available by Congress in a continuing 
resolution. In a practical sense—let us 
speak in plain language—this is a re- 
quest to terminate a program. It should 
come up as a rescission, not a deferral. 
One of the major objectives of the Im- 
poundment Control Act was to prevent 
unilateral program terminations by the 
administration. If we have not done so, 
our legislation is a farce. Deferrals are 
not to be used as a convenient route for 
terminating programs; and Congress 
must again exert its authority to see that 
this abuse does not continue. 

The President’s special message also 
states that the programmatic effect of a 
first quarter deferral on land-grant col- 
leges “will not be severe, although insti- 
tutions are accustomed to receiving 
these funds in August.” If the President’s 
report. does not come to Congress until 
Septembe:, and if legislative action is not 
likely until December, in what possible 
sense is that not “severe” to the institu- 
tions awaiting funds? 

One other comment on land-grant col- 
leges. The funds are deferred, we are 
told, to give Congress time to review the 
administration’s proposal to repeal the 
Bankhead-Jones Act. The President’s 
message explains: 

Pull obligation and expenditure of the 
annual amount at this time would preempt 
the Congress’ ability to deal with the legis- 
lative question. 


That is a granddaddy of a euphemism, 
Are programs to be suspended simply be- 
cause the administration recommends 
legislation to repeal them? That is a 
breathtaking grab for legislative power; 
it asserts a principle that is completely 
antithetical to congressional preroga- 
tives, and it must not be permitted to go 
unchallenged. 

My remarks on land-grant colleges can 
be applied to four other HEW programs 
scheduled for deferral: university com- 
munity services, State postsecondary ed- 
ucation commissions, impact aid to “B” 
children, and rehabilitation services. 
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No funds are included in the budget 
for those programs. What is contem- 
plated is not a deferral of funds from 
one year to the next but a termination 
of a program. What is being challenged 
is not the timing of a program, handled 
by deferrals, but the very existence of a 
program, handled by rescissions. 

When the administration argues that 
it omitted funds for university commu- 
nity services because the program envi- 
sioned a service “which is primarily the 
responsibility of the State or locality,” 
that is not a judgment as to timing. It is 
a determination that the program should 
not be carried out at all. It is not simply 
inappropriate to submit that kind of 
item in a deferral message, it is an ille- 
gal overreaching on the part of the 
Executive. 

THE REAL TEST: THE PURPOSE OF LAWS TO MEET 
NATIONAL NEEDS 

Fourth, I think we have to upgrade 
the sections on justifications and eco- 
nomic impact in these administration 
reports on proposed budget rescissions 
and deferrals. By eliminating dozens of 
the routine actions, cr relegating them 
to a lesser status and more summary 
treatment, more time will be available to 
improve the reports on policy impound- 
ments. 

Take the case of $9 billion withheld in 
clean-water money. The September 20 
report states that— 

The program is not one in which the Exec- 
utive asserts a power to control spending in 
opposition to the wishes of Congress; it is 
one in which the President is seeking to exer- 
cise the discretion which the Congress in- 
tended that he should have. 


This implies a maximum degree of 
consultation and cooperation—a desire 
by the President to satisfy congressional 
intent. And yet this program is one of six 
identified on the summary table as being 
an action taken prior to the signing of 
the act and, therefore, not subject to 
congressional disapproval. The message 
for clean water is merely for notifica- 
tion, not for congressional action. 

The September 20 report also states 
that— 

The release of additional clean-water funds 
would require reductions in spending for 

ther programs if balanced budgets are to be 
achieved as called for by many members of 
Congress and the President. 


Shall public statements by Members of 
Congress and the President be allowed to 
determine the pace of a program? I fully 
understand the need for relative budget 
balance at this time, but Iam totally un- 
willing to accept this argument as justi- 
fication for giving the OMB a free hand 
er qui congressional appropriations at 
will. 

The justification for withholding 
clean-water funds points to the growth 
in obligations and outlays over recent 
years. But that fact, by itself, is inade- 
quate reason to justify the withholding. 
What was the objective of the legisla- 
tion? What needs exist? Is the present 
trend in obligations and ouflays, even in 
the upward direction, nevertheless in- 
sufficient to meet legislative objectives 
and national needs? Are we to allow the 
administration, every time there is a 
growth in obligations and outlays in a 
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given area, to use that as a reason for 
deferring funds? To focus on budgetary 
“growth” rather than needs and legisla- 
tive intent is clearly untenable. 

The report states that the allotment 
of $9 billion in clean water funds “would 
add to the inflationary pressure cur- 
rently being exerted on the national 
economy.” Of course it can be argued 
that the release of any funds from any 
program would add to inflationary pres- 
sures. Yet only a few programs are de- 
layed for that reason. If funds must be 
withheld, why those? Why not funds 
from other departmenis and agencies? 
This rationale is an insult to Congress, 
because it is irrelevant when choosing 
which programs are to be funded and 
which are to be cut. 

What is the program impact of failing 
to allot clean water funds? As prices 
continue to rise and waste treatment ef- 
forts become more expensive, will the 
original goals set by Congress in law 
go unmet? Because of the combined 
effects of deferrai and inflation, have we 
reached the point where the availability 
of $18 billion in contract authority for 
fiscal years 1973, 1974, and 1975 will no 
longer satisfy the goals and policies 
established by Congress in the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1972? Will the administration 
have to come back to Congress for sup- 
plemental funds? That is the type of 
information we contemplated when we 
asked for the “estimated effect of the 
proposed deferral upon the objects, pur- 
poses, and programs for which the budg- 
et authority is provided.” 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT EXEMPT FROM WAR OM 
INFLATION 


And now I come to my fifth and final 
point: the matter of priorities. The 
President presented five reports, propos- 
ing more than $600 million in rescissions 
and $23 billion in deferrals of spending 
under the Federal budget. His sixth re- 
port identifies $393 million in budget 
authority deferrals and $864 million in 
budget authority rescissions, some of 
which appear to constitute changes in 
the previous Presidential reports. 

If we ignore the routine actions— 
where funds could not be obligated even 
if released—we find that a mere $600 
million is impounded for military pro- 
grams in the Defense Department. And 
news reports suggest that even this small 
withholding of funds may not, in fact, 
occur. 

I find it incredible that the lion’s share 
of the burden of combating inflation and 
protecting the budget’s balance falls on 
civilian domestic programs, despite the 
fact that military spending accounts for 
about one third of our budget. That is 
incomprehensible. 

I do not understand why it is impos- 
sible to significantly delay or even cancel 
some of our weapons systems. I do not 
understand why savings cannot be real- 
ized in military personnel, in operations 
and maintenance, or in the research and 
development programs. Surely there is 
an opportunity for deferrals and rescis- 
sions in those areas. I do not understand 
why the full weight of the administra- 
tion’s budget slashing policies must de- 
scend on the cities, the farms, the en- 
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vironment, and on human resources. No- 
where in the 179 pages of five special 
messages do we find an answer to that 
fundamental political question. 

TO PREVENT THE ABUSE OF PRESIDENTIAL 

POWER 

The entire purpose of our anti-impound- 
ment legislation was to prevent the con- 
tinued abuse of the President’s very lim- 
ited impoundment authority. It was 
designed to returr to Congress its right- 
ful constitutional responsibility for and 
control over the nation’s purse strings. 
The Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act, which was enacted 
earlier this year, laid down the ground 
rules needed to protect against future 
misuse of impoundment authority by the 
Executive. 

However, the President's six messages 
on deferrals and rescissions clearly in- 
dicate that the Executive is intent upon 
preserving its ability to abuse the im- 
poundment power by stretching its in- 
terpretation of the new act to provide 
itself with as much authority as possible. 
In view of this fact, it is essential that 
Congress direct the Executive, in no un- 
certain terms, to carry out the full and 
exact intent of the law. 

Unless such action is taken, all of our 
impoundment reform legislation is 
worthless. If we are unwilling to force 
Executive compliance, if we are willing 
to see our priority setting and appropria- 
tions powers unconstitutionally usurped 
by the Executive without a fight, Con- 
gress might just as well pack up and go 
home. 

The question of illegal impoundment 
has not received the attention its impor- 
tance demands. It is a complicated sub- 
ject and a rather dry one. But, it can 
cripple, if not destroy, the vital and dy- 
namic balance of institutional power 
that was so wisely created by our Found- 
ing Fathers and that has served our Na- 
tion so well for two centuries. 

I urge the new Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, under the able leadership of 
Senator MUSKIE, to hold intensive hear- 
ings on the compliance of the adminis- 
tration with the new act. 

Specifically, I believe, the new Budget 
Committee should review the deferral 
and rescission messages in terms of their 
impact on congressionally determined 
budget priorities, their consequences for 
national fiscal policy, and the compli- 
ance with congressional intent in enact- 
ing the Budget and Impoundment Con- 
trol Act of 1974. 

We must act now before irreversible 
precedents are established, or find our- 
selves hamstrung over this issue at some 
point in the future when a President de- 
cides to use the impoundment power to 
extend his control over the political 
process. 


COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR COMPUTING MACHINERY 
TAKES A STAND AGAINST THE 
MISUSE OF THE SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY NUMBER 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
November 21, the Senate passed, as a 
part of the Federal privacy bill, S. 3418, 
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an amendment which I had offered for 
myself and the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois, Mr. Percy, to halt the growing 
spread of the social security number as a 
universal population identifier. By coin- 
cidence, a similar proposal was passed 
by the House of Representatives that 
same day which was introduced by my 
son, Congressman GOLDWATER, JR., who 
represents the 27th District of Cali- 
fornia, 

There are slight differences between 
our two proposals and these are now the 
subject of discussion between Senate and 
House conferees on the privacy legisla- 
tion. I am hopeful that the conferees 
will resolve the matter speedily and will 
agree to place this breakthrough for in- 
dividual liberty into law before the 93d 
Congress adjourns. 

Mr. President, the importance of pass- 
ing legislative safeguards regarding the 
misuse of the social security number and 
other universal identifiers is reinforced 
by a resolution which was adopted re- 
cently by the Council of the Association 
for Computing Machinery and which has 
just now crossed my desk. This associa- 
tion is the leading scientific and technical 
organization in the computing field, with 
approximately 29,000 members, and I 
find it extremely significant that its res- 
olution comes down hard on the urgent 
need for prompt passage of “legislative 
safeguards against the misuse of uni- 
versal identifiers, including the social se- 
curity number.” 

Mr. President, to my knowledge, this 
is the first time that a major professional 
organization has spoken on this issue, I 
am told by Mr. Daniel D. McCracken, 
who is a member of the council of the 
association, that the resolution concern- 
ing universal identifiers was adopted “by 
a heavy majority of the council.” 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I would mention that the membership 
of the Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery consists of mathematicians, en- 
gineers, physical scientists, business sys- 
tems specialists, analysts, and social 
scientists who are interested in the com- 
puting and data processing fields. Ac- 
cordingly, action taken by a knowledge- 
able group of experts who are directly 
and intimately familiar with the comput- 
ing field, should carry great weight with 
Congress in its deliberations on this 
matter. 

In short, the association recognizes 
that the social security number is rapidly 
becoming a de facto universal identifier; 
and its members, being intimately aware 
of the relationship between universal 
identifiers and the use of computers to 
match and combine records about in- 
dividuals, are concerned that its poten- 
tial misuse must be prevented by action 
of the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. President, in order that my col- 
leagues may read- for themselves the 
statement adopted by the Council of the 
Association for Computing Machinery, 
on November 14 of this year, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a copy of the res- 
olution regarding the social security 
number be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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RESOLUTION 

The following resolution was adopted by 
the Council of the Association for Comput- 
ing Machinery (ACM) November 14, 1974: 

Whereas: 

1. The existence of a universal identifier 
(UID) makes it possible to match and com- 
bine records about individuals; 

2. This matching, which is usually not 
economically or technically feasible with 
manual data processing methods, is rela- 
tively simple and inexpensive with the use 
of computerized data banks that are able 
to communicate with each other; 

3. In many circumstances this computer- 
ized matching simplifies technical problems 
and offers benefits both to individuals and 
to society; 

4. However, despite some current efforts, 
present safeguards (technical, organiza- 
tional, and legislative) are inadequate to 
prevent unacceptable abuses of the right to 
personal privacy that the combination of an 
Mme and the use of computers makes possi- 

e; 

5. The Social Security Number is rapidly 
becoming a de facto UID; 

6. Members of the ACM, being intimately 
aware of the scope of potential mis-use of 
computers, are concerned that this potential 
mis-use be prevented; 

Therefore: 

The Council of the ACM states its concern 
over the absence of legislative safeguards 
against the mis-use of universal identifiers, 
including the Social Security Number, and 
urges the prompt generation and passage of 
such legislation. 


THE ELDERLY: CASUALTIES 
OF INFLATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have pointed out on many occasions that 
while soaring prices affect everyone to 
some extent, the elderly are hurt more 
than most people because they spend 
the largest portion of their incomes on 
food and shelter. An excellent study -e- 
leased in November, by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, con- 
cluded that the current inflation rate is 
20 percent higher for the poor than for 
the middle class. 

What this means in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area of Minnesota, where food 
prices have risen 29 percent over the past 
2 years, is that elderly people must cut 
back on food—often to the detriment of 
their health. 

On Sunday, November 3, the Minne- 
apolis Tribune published a series of ex- 
cellent articles by Joe Rigert clearly 
showing just how tight the pinch is get- 
ting for the elderly citizens caught in the 
inflationary vise. 

Older people will tell you about their 
financial problems if you care enough to 
ask them. But, even then, they do not 
complain very loudly. After all, they re- 
mind you, they have been pinching pen- 
nies for years. They have never been big 
spenders. They feel that other Ameri- 
cans are too wasteful. Inflation now 
makes it worse for them, but they will 
get by, somehow. 

The economic lifeline for the elderly, 
their social security checks, can also be 
blocked or severed by governmental red- 
tape or bureaucratic foulups. What the 
Government gives, the Government also 
can take away. The Minneapolis Tribune 
article about Olga J. Lewen’s mixup is 
regrettably all too typical. The social se- 
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curity computer does play tricks, even on 
people age 87. 

For retired couples, food is the largest 
element of the inflationary problem. In 
too many cases, older couples are forced 
to stop buying such things as fresh fruit 
because the mushrooming prices make 
such necessities a luxury. They have to 
cut back on other things too, such as 
their daily rations of meat and vege- 
tables. Yet, with all the budget slashing 
these people are doing, inflation skyrock- 
ets, the prices of everything they must 
buy move relentlessly upward, and their 
standard of living deteriorates. 

Mr. President, this series of articles 
from the Minneapolis Tribune paints a 
bleak but realistic picture of the plight of 
our older people. When we consider legis- 
lative action on the problems of infla- 
tion and recession, the lives of these peo- 
ple and others who are casualties of in- 
effective economic policy must be up- 
permost in our minds, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent series of articles 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Nov. 3, 1974] 
INFLATION: THE ÖLD ARE HARDEST Hrr 
(By Joe Rigert) 

The old man peered through a magnifying 
glass at the price of Hostess Filled Cupcakes 
(29 cents) in the Elasky Food Market on 
Cedar Av. No. He picked up a package of 
Tastee Egg Fluff Doughnuts, turning it over 
in his hand, looking for the price (79 cents). 
He put it back. Picked it up again. Put it 
back. Examined Taystee Egg Fluff Chocolate- 
Coated Doughnuts. 

“He likes to take his time,” said Andrew 
Elasky at the checkout counter. “The old 
people are very finicky, very price-conscious. 
They look at everything, examine every- 
thing.” The old man bought a fruit pie and 
a banana flip at 25 cents each, taking his 
change from a $5 bill. 

The rising prices of inflation affect every- 
one, but the prices affect low-income old peo- 
ple more than most because they must spend 
so much of their income on food and shelter. 
A government study released last week con- 
cluded that the current inflation rate is 20 
percent higher for the poor than for the 
middie class. One reason is that food prices 
have gone up sharply. 

What this means in the Twin Cities area, 
where food prices have risen 29 percent over 
the past two years, is that many old people 
must cut back on food—sometimes to the 
detriment of their health. They have no 
choice. The rent, the taxes, the utilities—all 
must be paid. 

You'll see some of these old people buying 
milk at the food co-ops, looking for clothes 
at a free store, checking prices at the corner 
grocery, waiting to see a doctor or nurse in 
a free health clinic, or getting free bread on 
Wednesday afternoons outside the Free Store 
at 605 Cedar Av. 

You'll see them gathered around Chet 
Erickson’s battered Ford, filling their sacks 
or cardboard boxes with bread and rolls. One 
has a lot of medical bills. Another has barely 
enough money to buy meat. A third tries to 
live on $80 a month. Erickson pulls the bread 
out of the back seat and trunk of his car, 
handing out 100 to 150 loaves, applying his 
own informal needs test—one loaf here, two 
loaves there: 

“I know what the old people get,” he says, 
“I don’t overload them, but I feel that some 
of these people get $200 a month and have to 
pay that rent.” Erickson, 62, retired as an 
ironworker because of a heart attack, is a 
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volunteer on the bread line. Living on $234 a 
month, he also takes advantage of the hand- 
out. 

Yes, you'll see them in the public places, 
but you need to visit them in their places of 
residence to learn how inflation really affects 
them. You need to go down the tree-lined 
streets into something like Solzhenitsyn's 
Gulag Archipelago—in this case, a network 
of scattered houses and apartments that are 
prisons for some of the aged—to see their 
circumstances and hear their stories. 

A Charlie McCarthy puppet, wearing a per- 
petual smile, sits on a sofa in Mrs, Rosamond 
LeMay’s home, but Mrs. LeMay doesn't smile 
as she tells of her struggle to stay in her own 
home, Blind Mike Kooreny turns off his 1936 
General Electric radio before sitting down to 
talk about how he scrimps at a local cafe- 
teria to keep down his meal bills. Mrs. Donald 
Spence sits in the dark, and prays, to save 
on electricity. The Julian Ciszewskis are 
spending from their savings each month. 
Orlyn Dickinson worrles about whether he'll 
be able to pay for insurance on his 1966 Ford 
under the new no-fault insurance require- 
ments; he has no insurance now. And the 
Herman Ostens, both suffering from health 
problems, cut corners to pay $60 a month for 
medications. 

These people will tell you about their fi- 
nancial problems if you ask them, but most 
of them don’t complain very loudly. After all, 
as they remind you, they've been pinching 
pennies for years. They’ve never been big 
spenders. They feel that other Americans are 
too wasteful. Inflation now makes it worse 
for them, but they'll get by somehow. 

Those are the impressions you get from 
talking to them, and Minnesota Poll findings 
tend to support those impressions. The poll 
found recently that older Minnesotans are no 
more concerned about fooc prices than are 
people in general. 

As Mrs. Osten, 73, puts it, “We've lived 
this way all our lives, Herman and I. When 
we were working, we would buy things—a 
car, furniture—but we never would buy un- 
less we paid for it. People now are just 
loaded with credit and cars. We never spent 
money wildly.” 

Ask the old people what they would do if 
they had more money, and they usually say 
they would buy a little more of the basic 
necessities—more fruit and vegetables, new 
cooking utensils, clothing, new gutters on the 
roof or a new carpet to replace the worn 
rug. 

“Oh, I wouldn't be so spendthrift,” says 
Mrs. Spence, 66. “I’d use it, not for foolish 
stuff, but for a good cause. Oh, I'd help 
out my daughter-in-law, my son’s wife. She's 
got a little girl. They get money for vet- 
erans, but I don’t know if it’s enough to live 
on. Every once in a while I buy something 
for them—fruit or milk. They live in Prince- 
ton now. I wouldn’t go on a splurge or a 
spree. I would buy some clothes for my- 
self—dresses and shoes.” 

Mrs, Spence, whose son was killed in Viet- 
nam in 1969, lives with her husband in a 
dingy upstairs apartment on Nicollet Island, 
subsisting mostly on savings down now to 
$400 to $500. Her husband lost his job be- 
cause of eye trouble and neither of them is 
yet drawing Social Security or other benefits. 

Some of these old people show a spirit that 
seems to carry them through the worst of 
hardships, but others express a resignation 
that must reflect the weariness of their daily 
struggle to cope with life. 

Kooreny, 80, a piano tuner blind since 
childhood, rocks quietly in his chair as he 
describes his fight with the Welfare Depart- 
ment. As he tells it, welfare wants an ac- 
counting of his assets and he isn’t about to 
allow it—not because he’s over the limit (he 
isn’t), but as a matter of principle, because 
he feels the rules on savings are inconsistent. 
“Im going to win all right,” he says. “I’m 
going to rub their noses in it.” 
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Roy Wendling, 68, seems more depressed. 
Disabled since 1954, he and his wife live up- 
stairs in what once was an elegant house on 
Nicollet Island. Now the paint is peeling, the 
steps are crumbling and the plaster is 
cracked. Wendling also is in bad shape, he 
has a heart condition, back problems, circula- 
tory troubles and a dislocated left shoulder, 
He finds it difficult getting up and down the 
steps any more. 

The Wendlings live on $253 a month, which 
goes for rent, gas, lights, the telephone and 
“the rest for eats.” But Wendling says he 
doesn’t feel much like eating these days, 
even if he could afford more. “I guess I ain’t 
got long for this world,” he says, “Some- 
body else can worry about it.” 

Mrs. LeMay, 73, voices a similar fatalism. 
“I don’t look to the future,” she says. “I just 
live each day as it comes, because as far as 
I can see, there is nothing ahead for me.” 

Yet, this spunky woman persists in her 
desire to remain in her own home in south 
Minneapolis on a monthly income of $159 
from Social Security and supplemental bene- 
fits. Mrs. LeMay is typical in this regard— 
three-quarters of the old people in the Twin 
Cities area own their homes. 

To maintain her home, Mrs. LeMay uses 
money from here and there. She made more 
than $1,000 by selling antiques from her 
home. She sold some old coins to pay for 
moving a toilet to the first floor—she’s 
crippled and no longer can go up the stairs 
to the second floor. And she took money from 
savings, or paid by the month from income, 
to cover repairs on the house. Meantime, 
Mrs. LeMay hasn't bought a dress since 1962 
and hasn’t been a dentist since 1933. 

“I should go,” she says. “I’ve got a lot of 
bad teeth that should come out but I go on 
the way Iam.” 

Mrs. LeMay and many of the old people 
apparently would sooner suffer such prob- 
lems than leave the homes they know and 
enjoy. Mrs. LeMay says she spent 1% 
unhappy months in a nursing home and 
won't go back unless they “carry me feet 
first.” 

The Ostens are just as determined to stay 
in their stucco house in a working-class area 
of north Minneapolis. But the cost of drugs 
and other medications stretches their $325- 
a-month income from Social Security to the 
breaking point. Osten, bedridden because of 
a stroke 11 years ago, needs drugs, bandages, 
ointments, laxatives and special foods. 
Mrs. Osten, suffering from anemia, also needs 
medication. She says their bill for medica- 
tions has gone from $45 or $50 a month a 
year ago to $60 a month now. 

Medical-care costs have risen 14 percent 
in the Twin Cities area in the past two years. 
Government-financed Medicare covers & 
large part of hospital and doctor bills for 
old people, but Medicare charges for old peo- 
ple also are going up. And Medicare doesn't 
cover drugs, dental care or eyeglasses, A 
Metropolitan Council staff study estimated 
that Medicare covers only 40 percent of the 
elderly’s total medical bills. 

For the Ostens, such medical expenses 
force them to delay fixing the two burners 
that went out on their electric stove, reduce 
their meat consumption from twice a day 
to once a day, and forgo house repairs. 

Social Security benefits have been raised 
by 33 percent in the past two years. This is 
more than the 19 percent increase in the cost 
of living in that period. But Mrs. Osten says, 
“When I first started on Social Security in 
1964, it was $106 a month and we got along. 
Now it’s $325 and it's difficult.” 

Partly because of that difficulty, say health 
personnel, some old people are eating too 
many cheaper, starchy foods and not enough 
nutritious fruits, vegetables and meat. As a 
result, they may become overweight, lack 
vitality and suffer other health problems that 
lead to still more expenses in a vicious circle. 
Inflation also makes it more difficult for 
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some of them to afford the dental care they 
need to eat the right foods. 

“With limited income, those foods that are 
filling, with higher carbohydrate content, are 
cheaper,” said Mrs. K. Jones, nurse practi- 
tioner at the senior citizens health clinic 
operated by Abbott-Northwestern Hospital 
and the Minneapolis Age & Opportunity 
(MAO) Center. “So that’s what they buy. 
It's getting worse.” 

A number of programs have been set up 
to deal with the health, nutrition and fi- 
nancial problems of the elderly. The Abbott- 
Northwestern-MAO clinic now serves almost 
3,000 people. The Metropolitan Senior Fed- 
eration has signed up about 6,000 people for 
buying programs offering reductions in drugs, 
hearing aids, eye care and various other goods 
and services, Federally-funded nutrition 
projects are serving hot meals to 900 old 
people in the five core counties of the Twin 
Cities area and to more elsewhere in the 
state. St. Mary’s Hospital in Minneapolis 
has reached more than 400 old people in a 
new out-reach health-care program. 

While these programs help many old people, 
the people themselves often help each other. 
Mrs. Primith Cook, 76, tells how the women 
at the U-Meet-Us Senior Citizens Lounge in 
south Minneapolis buy clothes at rummage 
sales and make quilts for others “worse off 
than we are.” Mrs. Spence provides coffee 
and conyersation for John Spike, 92, in his 
downstairs apartment. Clarence Anderson, 
65, helped unload clothes at the Free Store 
on Cedar Ave. to work for his free bread. 

For all their problems, they also seem to 
find enjoyment in the simpler pleasures that 
many Americans may miss in the rush to buy 
and enjoy the material things. 

The Ciszewskis reduced other expenses 
partly so they could continue to buy Polish- 
language publications and join Minnesota 
Educational Radio to persuade MER to play 
Polish classical music. Polish culture is “our 
life,” she says. 

Some of the old people, including the 
Ciszewskis, aren't alarmed about the ravages 
of inflation because they've seen worse times 
and poorer people. Most of them went 
through the Depression when, as one remem- 
bered, “people were just starving.” 

Now you don’t find old people starving. 
Instead, you more often find proud people 
who, as Mrs. LeMay put it, don't want to feel 
obligated. She has $700 in the bank “for my 
burial.” 

Now you find the old man in a health 
clinic, running a finger through a hole in 
his trousers, commenting, “This hole is get- 
ting bigger and bigger, just like a mouse has 
been chewing on it.” 

Soctan SECURITY COMPUTER PLAYS TRICKS 
ON WOMAN, 87 
(By Joe Rigert) 

Olga J. Lewen’s lifeline is a Social Security 
check. But what the government gives, the 
government also can take away. 

That's what happened last month to the 
87-year-old Mrs. Lewen, who lives alone in 
a downtown Minneapolis apartment clut- 
tered with belongings accumulated over a 
lifetime. 

Mrs. Lewen received a computer letter from 
the Social Security Administration on Sept. 
10 telling her that she would get $46.30 in 
supplemental security income (SSI), in addi- 
tion to her basic Social Security payment. 
Then, 12 days later, she received another 
computer letter advising her that “your 
checks will stop October 1974.” 

The first letter said that Mrs. Lewen quali- 
fied for the SSI benefits because her income 
was less than the legal limit. The second let- 
ter said she didn’t qualify because her in- 
come was more than the limit. But, of course, 
Mrs. Lewen’s income depends on the govern- 
ment, and hadn't changed at all. 

Her income, however, did in Oc- 
tober. Mrs, Lewen said that her October So- 
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cial Security check was reduced by $30, leay- 
ing her with $139.50 for that month. 

Why? An official of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration blames a computer error, pos- 
sibly arising from the shift Jan, 1 of old-age 
welfare assistance from county or state gov- 
ernments to the federal government under 
the Social Security program. This assistance 
is now called SSI. 

Warren McPherson, operations supervisor 
for the Minneapolis district office of the 
Social Security Administration, said that 
the computer first overpaid Mrs. Lewen a 
total of $300 in January, February and March 
then cut her off completely from supplemen- 
tal payments, depriving her of $40.70 through 
October. 

McPherson said that corrective action has 
been taken—-Mrs. Lewen will receive this 
month the $40.70 in lost pay and from now 
on will be getting a combination Social Se- 
curity-supplemental income of $172.70 a 
month, which the Hennepin County Wel- 
fare Department determined last year to be 
her basic need. No decision has yet been 
made, he said, on the $300 overpayment. And 
he hasn't yet dealt with the alleged $30 
October underpayment. 

Mrs. Lewen wasn't the only victim of com- 
puter error. McPherson said that many peo- 
ple received incorrect payments or notices 
after old-age assistance accounts were shift- 
ed to a big computer in the federal program 
this year. The error rate, he said, has been 
reduced recently. 

For Mrs. Lewen and other old people on 
limited incomes, such mistakes add to their 
worries in un inflationary economy. Forget- 
ful and confused, Mrs. Lewen apparently 
knew nothing about any overpayments when 
she was found last summer in her apart- 
ment-building hallway, crying from lack 
of food. 

The Little Brothers of the Poor, a nonde- 
nominational lay community that helps the 
elderly, came to her ald. They found that she 
was spending most of her money the first 
two weeks of the month on prepared dinners, 
leaving litle for food the rest of the month. 
So now they help with her shopping, add 
meat to her diet and visit her regularly. “If 
it wasn’t for the Little Brothers,” she said, 
“I'd starve.” 

Mrs, Lewen is one of the 30,000 old people 
in the Twin Cities area living below the 
poverty level, according to the 1970 federal 
census. While the cost of food has risen 13 
percent in the past year, Mrs. Lewen and 
others in her situation have received no in- 
crease in ¿heir incomes since getting a 12- 
percent raise in old-age assistance in October 
of 1973. Social Security increases since then 
haven't helped them because such increases 
are deducted from old-age assistance (now 
SSI). 

This squeeze probably accounts partly for 
the estimated 30-percent increase over the 
past year in the number of old people using 
food stamps and taking advantage of gov- 
ernment-supported medical assistance in 
Hennepin County. A liberalization of income 
standards in January also made more people 
eligible for the medical aid. 

Mrs. Lewen has gotten by so far, however, 
without food stamps or medical assistance. 
She pays $100 a month in rent, leaving $72 
(when she gets proper checks) for electricity, 
telephone and food. 

Like many old people, she shopped for 
food at the corner grocery, where prices can 
be higher. Before being helped by the Little 
Brothers, she was eating a dry breakfast 
cereal twice a day. She hasn't bought any 
clothes for “so long I don’t know” and hasn't 
seen a dentist for 10 years or a doctor for 
three years. And she doesn’t use lights. 

“I don’t have to put on a light until 7 or 
8 at night, but I go to bed by then,” she said. 
“So you see I am very stingy.” 

To keep occupied, Mrs. Lewen listens to 
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the radio or looks out her windows, from 
where she can see the affluence of the IDS 
building and the affliction, she says, of young 
people on drugs in a parking lot. 

She says that she is happy. “I live because I 
love it. I figure this way—as long as I have a 
square meal on a round table, that’s not ask- 
ing too much.” 

Then, as you leave, this tiny one-time 
cleaning woman, wearing a hat with a fur 
fringe, reaches out with a bony hand to 
clasp your hand. “Bye, bye . . . once more, 


bye,” she says. And she clings to your hand, 


Foop Is BIGGEST INFLATION PROBLEM FOR 
RETIRED COUPLE 
(By Joe Rigert) 

Clarence and Irene Davis can look out on 
the trees and houses of south Minneapolis 
from their eighth-floor apartment in a high 
rise for the elderly. To the east, on the free- 
ways below, they can see the incessantly- 
moving automobiles of a wealthy society. 

The Davises don’t have a car and they 
aren't wealthy, but they have a comfortable 
apartment, a color television set and enough 
income to provide nourishing meals. 

Still, inflation affects them as it does many 
other old people. Mrs. Davis stopped buying 
fresh fruit and has cut back on her daily 
ration of meat, even though she needs both 
because of her diabetic condition. She also 
hasn't been buying specially prepared food 
without sugar or salt as she should, 

“The doctors have been getting after me,” 
she said. “I can't help it. I feel different; get 
dizzy once in a while. It means I'm getting 
too much sugar.” 

Davis, 74, a one-time Chicago boxer and 
construction worker, needs a hearing aid but 
can’t afford it, she said. They seldom go out, 
except to shop for bargains at the super- 
market, walking or going by taxicab. 

The Davises receive $379 a month from So- 
cial Security, federal supplemental security 
income and a veteran’s pension. That 
amounts to $4,548 a year, which isn’t far from 
the median income for old people in the Twin 
Cities area. The Davises are among about 12 
percent of the old people in the area living in 
subsidized housing. 

The annual income of the Davises also is 
close to what the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics figures is needed by a retired couple 
in this area for a low-cost budget. 

If it weren’t for government-financed 
Medicare and Hennepin County’s Medical 
Center (General Hospital), however, the 
Davises and others like them would be deeply 
in debt. Mrs. Davis, 62, said that she ran up 
bills of more than $10,000 in surgery last year 
to correct an arthritic condition in her legs. 
She suffered a heart attack after Christmas 
last year. Davis has undergone heart and gall- 
stone surgery. In addition, Mrs. Davis said 
she is taking 12 medicines a day for various 
health problems—leading to a drug bill of 
$355 so far this year. 

The Davises were paying $15 or $20 a 
month, or whatever they could afford, to- 
ward those expenses at the county medical 
center, where they go for medical care. But 
a hospital representative, she said, told them 
“not to worry about paying” when she went 
back recently for treatment of respiratory 
trouble. 

Inflation? “There's nothing we can do 
about it,” said Davis, whose healthy appear- 
ance belies his health problems. “We just got 
to go along with it. Just check General Hos- 
pital; they got a room down there for us.” 

Subsidized housing also helps the Davis 
couple. They were paying $155 a month for 
an apartment in south Minneapolis six yearg 
ago. Now they pay $96 a month in the high 
rise, or 25 percent of their income, as required 
in such housing. 

The rising price of food, meantime, does 
show up in their budget—Mrs. Davis keeps 
detailed records, They spent $807 for food in 
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1972, $864 in 1973 and $878 so far this year— 
more than for all of 1973, with two months 
still to go. 

Even then, those amounts are considerably 
under the $1,157 a year for a retired couple 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics said was 
needed for food in the fall of 1973 under a 
low-cost budget in the Twin Cities. 

The rest of the Davis income goes mostly 
to basic needs—the rent, telephone, transpor- 
tation, life insurance, repair of the television 
or a light fixture now and then, church, two 
newspapers and three magazines, charge-ac- 
count payments for clothing and a humidi- 
fier. Mrs. Davis said that she had 83 cents 
left in their checking account two days be- 
fore the end of October. 

If they had more money, she said, they 
wouldn't do anything big—just stock up on 
canned goods as a hedge against future price 
increases. 

Mrs, Davis said that she gets disgusted and 
bored at times for having to cut down on 
their activities and stay at home. Yet when 
asked about her standard of living, she re- 
plied, “I’m satisfied with it. I don’t care too 
much for luxury. I've always been the home- 
body type. Other people? They try to keep up 
with the Joneses and they can’t. It makes 
them unhappy. Why? Maybe they are just 
used to making a lot of money.” 

The Depression? Yes, she remembers that, 
remembers wondering whether she would 
have enough to eat or a place to sleep and 
she thinks another one is coming. In a way, 
however, she would rather be back in the 
Depression. 

Why? “Because you were able to make it 
on your own,” she said. “Now you have no 
control over what happens—job or income.” 

Mrs, Davis showed a piece of cooked roast. 
“It’s Just enough for him,” she said, pointing 
to her husband. “I'll eat oatmeal tonight.” 


JUDGE JOHN BIGGS, JR., RECIPI- 
ENT OF JUSTICE AWARD 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, each year 
the American Judicature Society, an or- 
ganization of 47,000 citizens concerned 
with the improvement of the adminis- 
tration of justice in the United States, 
presents an award to a person who has 
made an outstanding contribution to the 
improvement of justice in the United 
States. This year, I am pleased to note, 
the society’s Justice Award was made to 
Judge John Biggs, Jr., senior judge of the 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals. Judge 
Biggs thus joins such distinguished 
prior honorees as Justice Tom C. Clark, 
retired Supreme Court Justice; Herbert 
Brownell, former U.S. Attorney General; 
and Judge Alfred P. Murrah, senior 
judge of the Tenth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

I would like to commend the Amer- 
ican Judicature Society for their out- 
standing choice. Judge Biggs, a native 
Delawarean, has made an important 
contribution to the legal profession both 
as a judge and as a scholar. 

Born in Wilmington in 1895, Judge 
Biggs was graduated from Princeton 
University and received his law degree 
from Harvard Law School, where he was 
awarded the Order of the Coif. He was 
admitted to the Delaware bar in 1922 
and practiced corporate law in Wilming- 
ton before being appointed to the third 
circuit in 1937. In 1939, he became the 
youngest person to hold the position of 
chief judge of the third circuit. He re- 
mained chief judge for 26 years until 
1965. He continued to serve on the third 
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cireuit bench as a circuit judge and later 
as a senior judge. 

In addition to being an eminent ju- 
rist, Judge Biggs has also made an impor- 
tant contribution to the legal literature. 
In addition to authoring a book on Dela- 
ware corporate law and numerous short 
stories, Judge Biggs also wrote “The 
Guilty Mind, Psychiatry and the Law 
of Homicide,” a study of mental proc- 
esses, defects and their relationship to 
crime. 

Judge Biggs has also been a staunch 
advocate of judicial reform. He was a 
moving force behind the enactment of 
a Federal statute creating senior judge 
status in the Federal court system. In- 
stead of retiring, Federal judges may 
now go on senior status, take a limited 
number of cases and thus help relieve 
the pressure on our overworked judiciary. 

In an era when the legal profession is 
constantly under attack,.the cistin- 
guished career of Judge Biggs stands for 
all that is right with the profession. 
Chief Justice Warren perhaps described 
his career best when he called Judge 
Biggs a “one man ministry of justice.” 

Judge Biggs’ career should stand as an 
inspiration to judges and lawyers every- 
where. Once again, I commend the 
American Judicature Society on its se- 
lection and extend my congratulations 
to Judge Biggs. 


NAVY USES FILIPINOS AS 
SERVANTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a re- 


cent article in the New York Times by 
John Finney has detailed the nistory 
and current practice of using Filipinos 
as servants in the U.S. Navy. 

This practice dates back to World War 
I or even earlier by some accounts. In 
fact, it has been established as policy 
through a treaty arrangement with the 
Philippines that allows for 2,000 Filipinos 
to enlist in the Navy each year. Until 
very recently every one of those men 
ended up in a servant-type position. 

Mr. President, not only is this degrad- 
ing service to many of these men, it has 
been a systematic policy of racial bias. 
It should not be allowed under our system 
of government. I call upon the Navy to 
change its policy of using Filipinos in 
servant type positions. We could start 
at the top by having the Chief of Naval 
Operations show the way by giving up the 
four Filipino servants he has in his own 
house. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the John Finney article of No- 
vember 24, 1974 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Navy Is ENLISTING FILIPINO SERVANTS 
(By John W. Finney) 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 23—The Navy, continu- 
ing a practice that dates back to the Ameri- 
can Colonial days in the Philippines, will 
recruit 1,860 Filipinos this year as’ servants 

for its officers. 

Of the four military services, only the 
Navy enlists foreign nationals to serve in its 
ranks—a practice that high-ranking Navy 
Officers defend on the ground that it pro- 
vides economic opportunity for young Fili- 
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pino men who cannot find work in their 
homeland. 

In the process, the Navy obtains men who 
are willing to serve as stewards, messhoys, 
houseboys and servants for the officers— 
jobs that both white and black American re- 
cruits have been reluctant to take. 

The practice also provides free military 
servants for the White House. About 50 Fili- 
pino messboys are assigned by the Navy to 
work in the White House dining room, aboard 
the Presidential yacht Sequoia and at the 
Presidential retreat in Maryland. At times, 
the messboys are required to work at private 
parties of White House officials. 


ADMIRAL BACKS PRACTICE 


In an interview, Adm. James L. Holloway 
3d, who as Chief of Naval Operations has four 
Filipino houseboys assigned to his living 
quarters, defended the practice of recruiting 
Philippine nationals into the Navy as “a 
continuation of a traditional relationship.” 

One reason that the Navy has been “so 
slow to turn off the input of aliens” into its 
ranks, he said, is “compassion.” Service in 
the United States Navy, he said, provides a 
“great opportunity” for the Filipinos to earn 
and save enough money so they can return 
home in relative affluence. 

For some of the Filipinos, however, en- 
listment also provides an opportunity to by- 
pass the oversubscribed quotas on Filipino 
emigration to the United States. After five 
years of service in the Navy, they are en- 
titled to become naturalized American citi- 
zens. Some 6,000 of the Filipino enlistees now 
serving in the Navy are following this prac- 
tice. 

The Navy has 22,500 Filipinos serving in 
its ranks, a number that has slowly grown 
from 16,000 in 1964. 

The use of foreign nationals as enlisted 
servants is a Navy custom dating back to 
the 19th century when ship captains on the 
Asian station were authorized to enlist Chi- 
nese to serve aboard their ships. When the 
United States in the Spanish-American war 
acquired the Philippines as a colony at the 
turn of the century, the Navy turned to 
Filipinos for its enlisted servants. 

PRACTICE WAS STOPPED 


The enlistment of Filipinos continued into 
the mid-thirties, when the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, at the urging of Eleanor Roosevelt, 
stopped the practice temporarily to provide 
job opportunities for American black citi- 
zens. In World War II, the Navy had both 
Filipinos and blacks to wait on officers. 

The use of black stewards proved unsatis- 
factory to the Navy and to the black com- 
munity. With the end of World War II, 
therefore, the Navy turned back to Filipinos 
for its enlisted servants. Shortly before the 
Philippines obtained its independence in 
July, 1946, Filipinos lined up for blocks to 
enlist in the Navy. 

The 1947 military base agreement between 
the two nations gave the United States the 
right to recruit.Philippine nations into its 
armed forces—a provision inserted particu- 
larly for the Navy. 

TAKE SAME OATH 

The Filipino recruits take the same oath 
of enlistment as other American recruits to 
defend the United States but with a supple- 
mentary agreement that their oath applies 
only to their service in the Navy and does not 
deprive them of Philippine citizenship. 

With the Korean War, the Navy resumed 
its recruitment of Filipinos. The 1947 agree- 
ment was amended in 1952 to permit the 
Navy to recruit 1,000 Pilipinos a year, a num- 
ber that was raised to 2,000 in 1954. 

For most of the Filipino recruits, their job 
is to serve in “officers country,” cleaning the 
quarters and making the beds of officers and 
preparing and serving the food at officer 
messes. In recent years, however, the Navy 
has lowered the caste barriers limiting the 
role of the Filipino enlisted men. 
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Starting in 1971, the Philippine nationals 
were enlisted as “seaman recruits,” not as 
stewards, thus in principle opening to them 
other enlisted ratings. At present, accord< 
ing to the Navy, 13,700 Filipinos are serving 
in other than steward ratings. 


EFFECTIVE HELP FOR VETERANS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend my colleagues in both Houses 
for overriding President Ford’s veto of 
the much needed Vietnam Era Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act. I have 
been a strong and consistent supporter 
of legislation to increase veterans’ educa- 
tion benefits, and I am very pleased that 
Congress in its collective wisdom has 
overridden this ill-considered veto. 

The bill sent by Congress to President 
Ford is of vital importance in giving our 
young veterans the right they have 
earned to pursue an education and to 
improve their job skills, The act makes 
three major changes in existing veterans’ 
education benefits which are absolutely 
necessary and far from being inflation- 
ary. 
First, it increases the monthly educa- 
tion allotment for a single full-time vet- 
eran-student by nearly 23 percent, from 
$220 to $270. A married veteran’s bene- 
fits increase from $261 to $321 under the 
bill, while a married veteran with a child 
ae receive $366 instead of the current 

298. 

Second, the act would permit veterans 
to apply for low-interest VA education 
loans of up to $600 a year. 

Third, the act would give the veteran 
9 additional months to complete his un- 
dergraduate education. 

The House and the Senate worked 
hard to make this bill fiscally responsi- 
ble. The Senate itself voted further sig- 
nificant cost reductions. 

I find it incredible that the President 
has overlooked the high public cost of 
extensive unemployment among our 
Vietnam-era veterans, as well as the 
several-fold return in income tax reve- 
nues that can be realized from Federal 
dollars invested now in educating and 
training these young men and women. 
Veterans unemployment is over 33 per- 
cent higher than for a comparable group 
of nonveterans 20 to 24 years old, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This is outrageous, and one way to stop 
this unemployment is to give our veter- 
ans a decent education. 

The question is, should we make un- 
employment and welfare payments to 
these veterans, or should we give them a 
start on a good career with a sound 
education? 

In a letter sent to the President on 
October 10, and which I signed along 
with 39 colleagues, we urged him to sign 
this vitally needed legislation into law. 
We argued that “failing to make such 
an investment would clearly be a false 
economy, since it would necessarily result 
in spending even more money per person 
on such alternatives as public service 
employment, unemployment compensa- 
tion and other social programs for needy 
veterans,” 

Our veterans need help desperately 
and this legislation is an effective re- 
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sponse by Congress to their urgent 
request. 

Thanks to the congressional override 
of the President’s veto, we are making 
sure that the security and well-being of 
all veterans are taken care of with the 
same wholehearted support our veterans 
have displayed for the cause of this coun- 
try—our peace and free way of life. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, citizens 
of the State of Indiana can take a high 
measure of personal pride in the contri- 
butions that the School of Music of In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind., is 
making to the world of music. Its stu- 
dent body of 1,582 music majors en- 
rolled for the fall semester of 1974 makes 
it by far the world’s largest school of 
music. The faculty of 140 full-time per- 
sons is world renowned. Outstanding 
performers and artists who have estab- 
lished careers before international au- 
diences teach side by side with eminent 
scholars and educators—their influence 
as teachers further enhanced by their 
continued contributions to musical life 
throughout the Nation and indeed the 
world. The list reads as a who’s who of 
music: 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Charles H. Webb, Dean; William B. Christ, 
Associate Dean; Allan Ross, assistant to the 
Dean; Ralph Daniel, Director of Graduate 
Studies; Henry Upper, Director of Under- 
graduate Studies; and John Nagosky, Di- 
rector of Admissions, 

BAND 
Ray Cramer, Frederick Ebbs, Wilber Eng- 
land. 
HARP 
Peter Eagle and Margaret White. 
PERCUSSION 
George Gaber and Richard Johnson. 
BRASS 

Wiliam Adam, Trumpet; Thomas Bevers- 
dorf, Trombone; Keith Brown, Trombone; 
Louis Davidson, Trumpet; Philip Farkas, 
Horn; Charles Gorham, Trumpet; Lewis Van 
Haney, Trombone; Ethel Merker, Horn; and 
Harvey Phillips, Tuba. 

JAZZ 

David Baker. 

PIANO 

Frederick Baldwin, Hans Boepple, Jorge 
Bolet, Janna Dawson, Edith Farbman, Bronja 
Foster, Sidney Foster, Hans Graf, Enrica 
Cavallo Gulli, Marion Hall, Wallace Horni- 
brook, Freda Kaufmann, Natasha Magg, Al- 
fonso Montecino, Menahem Pressler, Alberto 
Reyes, Joseph Rezits, Walter Robert, Gyorgy 
Sebok, Karen Shaw, Abbey Simon, Henry 
Upper, and Marie Zorn. 

STRINGS 

James Buswell, Violin; David Dawson, 
Viola; Harry Farbman, Violin; Josef Gingold, 
Violin; Murray Grodner, Bass; Franco Gulli, 
Violin; Eva Czako Janzer, Cello; Georges 
Janzer, Viola; Michael Kuttner, Violin; Al- 
bert Lazan, Violin; Frtiz Magg, Cello; Urico 
Rossi, Violin: Janos Starker, Cello; and 
Helga Winold, Cello. 

WOODWINDS 

Earl Bates, Clarinet; Henry Gulick, Clari- 
net; Harry Houdeshel, Flute; James Peller- 
ite, Flute; Bernara Portnoy, Clarinet; Eugene 
Rousseau, Saxophone; Leonard Sharrow, 
Bassoon; and Jerry Sirucek, Oboe. 
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ORGAN 
Clyde Holloway, Oswald Ragatz, Robert 
Rayfield, and George Wilson, 
VOICE 
David Aiken, Linda Anderson, Ralph Ap- 
pelman, Eugene Bayless, Walter Cassel, 
Gianna d'Angelo, Jean Deis, Eileen Farrell, 
Margaret Harshaw, Roger Havranek, Martha 
Lipton, Virginia MacWatters, Elizabeth Man- 
nion, Paul Matthen, Marko Rothmuller, Roy 
Samuelson, Vera Scammon, and William 
Shriner, 
BALLET 
Nicolas Beriozoff, John Kriza, Kenneth 
Melville, Jurgen Pagels, Rebecca Rutt, and 
Marina Svetlova. 
COMPOSITION 
Thomas Beversdorf, John Eaton, Fred- 
erick Fox, Bernhard Heiden, and Juan Or- 
rego-Salas. 
ELECTRONIC MUSIC 
John Eaton and Tom Wood. 
MUSIC LIBRARY 
Dominique deLerma and David Fenske. 
MUSICOLOGY 
A. Peter Brown, Malcolm Brown, Austin 
Caswell, Ralph Daniel, Walter Kaufmann, 
Thomas Noblitt, and Hans Tischler. 
PIANO TECHNICIAN 
Douglas Strong. 
THEORY 
Bruno Amato, Richard P. DeLone, Ramon 
Fuller, Vernon Kliewer, Mary Wennerstrom, 
Allen Winold, and Gary Wittlich. 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
James Doyle and Ted Jones. 
CONDUCTING 
Fiora Contino, Alan Harler, Jan Harring- 
ton, Julius Herford, John Howell, Tibor 
Kozma, Allan Ross, Robert Stoll, and Wolf- 
gang Vacano. 
MUSIC EDUCATION 
Leon Fosha, Miriam Gelvin, Charles Hof- 
fer, Robert Klotman, Newell Long, Eugenia 
Sinor, Robert Stoll, and Susan Yank, 
MUSICAL ARTS CENTER 
Richard Lathom, House Manager. 
OPERA 
Ross Allen, Wilfred C. Bain, Elmar Bur- 
rows, Hans Busch, George Calder, Carl 
Fuerstner, David Higgins, Harold Mack, Fon- 
taine Rodman, Max Rothlisberger, Patricia 
Vanderbeke, and Allen White. 
PUBLICITY 


Philip Stephenson. 


Mr. President, Indiana University 
School of Music offers curricula which 
combine scholarship with performance, 
theory with practice, the academic with 
the creative. The highest standards in 
musical performance, scholarly research, 
pedagogical skill, and theoretical study 
are imaginatively joined to produce a 
unique reputation for this great music 
school located in the heart of America. 

Such a reputation is based upon many 
factors: a distinguished faculty, superior 
students, high-level musical perform- 
ance, & wide range of academic studies, 
complete libraries, opportunity for spe- 
cialization, and unexcelled facilities. 

Taking cognizance of the needs of the 
individual, the Indiana University School 
of Music stresses the importance of flex- 
ibility in planning the student’s course 
of study, while maintaining the school’s 
own standards of excellence. 

Music education, the largest single 
field of study at the Indiana University 
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School of Music, places as much emphasis 
on the musical development of its stu- 
dents as it does on their educational 
preparation. All undergraduate students 
in the school of music take the same 
fundamental music courses, regardless 
of their degree programs, As a result, 
music education majors receive the same 
instruction from artist-faculty as per- 
formance majors and are expected to 
present recitals as well as participate in 
organizations and performing ensembles. 

The graduate program in music edu- 
cation is flexible enough to meet the 
specific needs of each individual stu- 
dent. An intensive research program in 
methods and materials of music educa- 
tion is offered. Faculty and students of 
the music education department are well 
represented in publications dealing with 
music education. 

Innovation in curriculum is a byword 
at Indiana University. Just this semes- 
ter the faculties of departments of 
music theory and musicology have pre- 
sented a combined curriculum dealing 
with the teaching of the fundamentals 
of music together with a basic repertoire 
in a unique approach to the dissemina- 
tion of information in thesse two vital 
areas. 

The department of music theory of 
the School of Music has as its purpose 
the in-depth training of musicians in 
apperception of musical phenomena 
from the earliest periods of music his- 
tory through the most recent of this 
century’s music. The department pro- 
vides basic training in music funda- 
mentals for the general music student, 
as a comprehensive program of study 
leading to undergraduate and graduate 
degrees in the specialized field of music 
theory. 

The musicology department offers pro- 
grams leading to the M.M., M.A., and 
Ph. D. in musicology. Courses and semi- 
nars in the significant areas of Western 
music, as well as in Oriental art music, 
Russian music, Latin-American music, 
provide student musicologists with an 
exceptional range of possibilities in se- 
lecting an area for individual specializa- 
tion. Reference and research are sup- 
ported by a music library of some 74,000 
bound volumes. 

The music library, an integral part of 
the School of Music, provides research 
and reference materials, performing edi- 
tions, records, tapes, and monographic 
materials. 

The music library consists of three 
public service divisions: the Sycamore 
Hall Library—books and scores, the rec- 
ord library, and the Performing Ensem- 
bles Division—performing materials for 
the orchestras, choruses, and operas of 
the School of Music. The collection of 
the music library, one of the largest of 
its kind in an academic institution, con- 
sists of approximately 74,000 books and 
scores, 45,000 records and tapes, and 
166,000 orchestral parts and choral 
materials. 

Also included in the collection are over 
5,000 microphoto documents—including 
the Willi Apel Collection of early key- 
board manuscripts and treatises, some 
600 serial titles, the black music collec- 
tion, and the Latin American Music Col- 
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lection. The University Lilly Library, a 
rare books and archival library, houses 
an enormous number of first or early edi- 
tions of music and music literature, 
along with several notable collections, 
such as the Fritz Busch Collection, the 
Starr Collection—over 125,000 titles of 
American sheet music dating from ca. 
1800 to ca. 1950, and the Helm Manu- 
scripts—114 manuscript opera scores, 
mostly by copyists, including works by 
Beethoven, Cherubini, Donizetti, Gluck, 
Mozart, Paisiello, Rossini, Spohr, Weber, 
and Weigl, in addition to materials relat- 
ing to the Teatro Communale di Bo- 
logna. 

At the heart of the education of mu- 
sicians at the Indiana University School 
of Music is the belief that live perform- 
ance of music is essential. The more than 
700 solo and ensemble recitals that are 
presented annually in fulfillment of de- 
gree requirements provide not only con- 
cert experience for the performers, but 
also an excellent opportunity for hearing 
a large repertoire of music for all 
mediums. 

The ensemble program of the school 
is consistent with this philosophy. The 
many ensembles actively engaged in live 
performance of the great ensemble lit- 
erature provide a wide range of valuable 
experience for the participants. 

An extensive program is offered in 
chamber music for strings, woodwinds, 
brass, percussion instruments, and piano. 
Trios, quartets, quintets, choirs, and oth- 
er ensembles meet regularly—for cred- 
it—under the guidance of the instrumen- 
tal faculty. All the ensembles have many 
opportunities for performance both on 
and off the campus. The new festival 
chamber music program, inaugurated 
during summer session 1974, provides an 
intensive chamber music coaching peri- 
od, culminating in a series of recitals for 
many combinations of instruments. 

Five full symphony orchestras, with 
no duplication in personnel, maintain an 
active performance schedule. A series of 
one-a-week concerts throughout the 
school year presents the standard or- 
chestral repertoire, concertos with stu- 
dent soloists, and significant works of 
contemporary composers. 

Over the years many world premieres 
have been presented. The experience 
gained in participating in these orches- 
tras during a student’s college years 
serves as excellent preparation for a pro- 
fessional orchestral career after gradua- 
tion. 

The department of bands provides su- 
pervision and instruction for five band 
organizations that are recognized as 
being a vital part of the School of Music. 

An inclusive spectrum of choral litera- 
ture is presented annually by the many 
choral ensembles of the School of Music. 
The Chamber Singers and the larger 
University Singers present the finest in 
serious choral repertoire from through- 
out the ages. The Pro Arte Ensemble of 
singers and instrumentalists specializes 
in concerts of early music using consorts 
of ancient instruments. An instructional 
program in the playing of these instru- 
ments is available to both music and 
nonmusic majors. The Singing Hoosiers 
are known throughout the country and 
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around the world for their professional 
quality concerts and entertainment 
shows. The University Chorale and 
Women’s Chorus perform works written 
for large vocal ensembles. Major works 
for chorus and orchestra are included 
regularly in each year’s concert schedule. 

Three full jazz ensembles present an 
extensive series of concerts on campus 
and regularly tour of surrounding areas 
for additional performances. Their 
repertoire includes works specially com- 
posed for the ensembles as well as stand- 
ard works for the idiom. Distinguished 
instrumental faculty members often ap- 
pear as soloists with the ensembles. 

The Indiana Unversity School of Music 
is one of the few in the country to offer 
the baccalaureate degree in jazz studies. 
The program includes a series of courses 
in jazz history, composition, improvisa- 
tion, and performance. 

Saturday night is opera night at In- 
diana University. The Opera. Theater, 
which has frequently been recognized by 
music critics for the professional level of 
its performances, presents full-scale 
operatic productions on every Saturday 
night of the academic year, from Sep- 
tember through April. There are usually 
22 presentations—6 different operas, 
each featuring a double cast of outstand- 
ing undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. A full orchestra accompanies -the 
presentations. Brilliant and striking 
scenery is designed by world-famous 
stage designers and colorfully executed 
by students seeking special training in 
this field. The intensive activity of the 
Opera Theater provides unparalleled op- 
portunity for student vocalists, instru- 
mentalists, dancers, and stage techni- 
cians. Following the production of John 
Eaton’s opera, Heracles, during the Dedi- 
cation Week Festival of the Musical Arts 
Center, Time magazine wrote: 

The University of Indiana’s opera depart- 
ment compares with some of its rivals the 
way a 747 jet compares with Piper Cubs. 


The Opera Theater has given 830 full- 
scale performances of 135 operas in the 
past 25 years—all in English. These pro- 
ductions have earned the Opera Theater 
a position that is “second to none when 
it comes to carefully rehearsed, meticu- 
lously prepared performances.” 

The Opera Theater has enriched the 
cultural atmosphere of the Midwest and 
made Bloomington, Ind., a landmark 
on the musical map of the United States. 

The ballet department has as its pur- 
pose the creation of a dance company of 
professional quality within a department 
offering undergraduate and graduate 
degrees in ballet and ballet pedagogy. 
Ballet Theater traditionally presents 
Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker, full-scale 
productions of such classical. works as 
Coppelia and Les Sylphides, and con- 
temporary works choreographed by 
faculty and talented students of the 
ballet department. Ballet classes are 
available to all students in the School 
of Music and to nonmusic majors. A 
preparatory department offers instruc- 
tion to precollege students o all ages. 

The facilities of the School of Music 
are “housed in five buildings: The Music 
Building—including the addition com- 
pleted in 1960, Linden Hall, Sycamore 
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Hall, the Musical Arts Center, and the 
Indiana University Auditorium. These 
buildings contain faculty and graduate 
assistants’ studios and offices, practice 
rooms, classrooms, rehearsal rooms, and 
libraries, as well as space and equip- 
ment for recitals, concerts, and the full- 
scale productions of opera and ballet. 
Over 210 grand pianos and 230 up- 
right pianos are maintained by a staff 
of five resident piano technicians. In 
addition, 20 electronic pianos with in- 
structors’ master instruments are avail- 
able for the teaching of class piano. Re- 
cently added facilities include the 
Arthur R. Metz Memorial Carillon, the 
School of Music Carillon, and two prac- 
tice carillon consoles. 

The Musical Arts Center is unique 
among instructional and performance 
facilities in the world. Completed in 1971, 
it was planned and constructed to en- 
hance the rich program in the perform- 
ing arts of the School of Music. The 
decorative vocabulary of the building is 
glass, rough concrete, and textured 
plaster accented with bright, contrast- 
ing colors. The main auditorium, seat- 
ing 1,460, is designed in the intimate 
continental style with the rear wall 
only 80 feet from the curtain. The 
large orchestra pit is split lengthwise 
into two independently controlled ele- 
yators, each with two levels. With the 
single exception of the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, the main stage, 
two side stages, and rear stage are the 
largest and most well-equipped in the 
world. 


Distinguished musicians from around 
the world send prize students to Indiana 
University School of Music for instruc- 
tion at the highest level. This should 
make all Hoosiers proud of this school— 
the flagship of music schools in a fleet 
of hundreds throughout the Nation. 


VA ADMINISTRATOR'S MESSAGE 
TO EMPLOYEES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recent- 
ly Richard L. Roudebush, the recently 
confirmed Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, sent a message to all field sta- 
tions in the Veterans’ Administration. 
I believe my colleagues will be interested 
in the Administrator’s message to em- 
ployees, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADMINISTRATOR'S MESSAGE TO EMPLOYEES 

On Saturday, October 12, I had the high 
honor of being sworn in as your Administra- 
tor in the Rose Garden at the White House. 
It is an honor I wish I could have shared 
with all of you. Since I fully intend to share 
with you the essential decision-making, ac- 
tion-taking, result-producing authority 
needed to serve America’s veterans, their 
dependents and survivors—I want to share 
with you—as my first order of business— 
some of my thoughts concerning the Vet- 
erans Administration, 

It has often been said that we in VA are 
engaged in a service occupation, and much 
has been made of the word “service” in de- 
scribing our mission, our responsibilities and 
our goals. 

I would also like to share with you my 
idea of service—not to detract from our 
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commitment, but to reinforce and vitalize 
it. 

To me service is people and we are in a 
people business, 

The people we deal with are special peo- 
ple—veterans and their families—men and 
women who have gone one step further, given 
up one drop of blood more, held on one hour 
longer for the continued good of our coun- 
try. 

The special nature of the people we serve 
demands a special quality in the service we 
render. We serve people when they are hap- 
py, like the veteran who is about to buy 
his dream house with a VA guarantee. Serv- 
ice to him is easy, requiring only a simple 
human decency on our part. 

The veteran going to school under the 
G.I. Bill may be entering the happiest period 
of his life but it won’t be very happy if VA 
people don’t get him his checks on time so 
he can enjoy his education experience with- 
out worrying about his next meal. 

But mostly we serve people in trouble. 
The veteran admitted to our hospital de- 
serves not only the best of medical care, but 
also the best people attention we can give 
him, For him the best level of medical care 
means high quality people care from people 
who really care. 

The veteran who lost an arm in service 
needs more than a high quality prosthesis. 
He needs the timely adjudication of his 
claim to provide compensation and a care- 
fully supervised vocational rehabilitation 
program to permit him to overcome his 
handicap. And he needs understanding and 
encouragement, 

And the veteran or widow in need deserves 
more than just pension dollars from us. He 
or she deserves the type of treatment that 
preserves dignity as people. He or she de- 
serves the treatment of people who care. 

All of these attributes of service—these 
illustrations of people who care—I expect 
from each and every one of you in the VA 
service family. 

I expect you to do your best, and more. 
I expect you to accept thanks in a gracious 
manner and to accept criticism or abuse 
with the same full realization of the per- 
sonal pressures that caused it. 

I want you to commit yourselves to ex- 
cellence—to do not only the most you can, 
but also to do the best you can—to continue 
to learn your job better and better to the 
point that you assure yourself no one can 
do more at your job than you. 

And, in turn, I promise to treat you with 
the respect, consideration and affection you 
deserve as VA people. 

I promise to make working conditions as 
pleasant as possible. I promise to listen to 
what you have to say and to do all that I 
can to make your worthwhile ideas become 
reality. 

I promise to keep you fully informed on 
a timely basis of everything you must know 
to do the type of job I expect. 

I promise to try my best to see that promo- 
tion channels are open and accessible. 

And I promise you as much worthwhile, 
demanding, and important work as you can 
possibly handle—and maybe a little more. 

Because, together we don't really know 
how much we can accomplish, we don’t 
know what heights we can reach and we 
don’t know how well we can perform, But 
we know we serve people who need and 
deserve our best. And we do know we can 
be the best there is at our jobs. With dedica- 
tion we can once again make VA the 
vanguard agency in government. 


CONSERVATION ETHIC 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, there 
seems to be little question that this coun- 
try must greatly increase conservation of 
its energy resources if we are to progress 
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in the decades ahead. The recent com- 
ments of former AEC Chairman Glenn 
T. Seaborg were the subject of an edi- 
torial entitled, “The Rising Cry for Con- 
servation Ethic.” This editorial appeared 
in the November 21, 1974, issue of the 
Aiken Standard newspaper in Aiken, S.C. 

Dr. Seaborg counsels that the burning 
of oil and gas to generate electricity 
should be outlawed. He says oil and gas 
molecules as finite resources are too 
precious for future generations to expend 
except to move vehicles and possibly to 
fire stationary boilers in steamplants. 

Of course, the real answer to these 
problems lies in a crash research and de- 
velopment program -to develop new 
sources and new procedures to meet our 
energy requirements. However, in the 
meantime I share the concern of Dr. 
Seaborg that the only immediate alterna- 
tive is to conserve energy. 

It is my hope that if President Ford’s 
voluntary plan does not produce immedi- 
ate and significant energy conservation, 
more stringent steps should be initiated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
RECORD., 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RISING CRY FOR CONSERVATION ETHIC 

Another voice, that of former AEC chair- 
man Glenn T. Seaborg, has been heard cry- 
ing in the wilderness for a conservation 
ethic. 

Dr. Seaborg, a Nobel Prize winner, counsels 
that the burning of oil and gas to generate 
electricity should be outlawed. Oil and gas 
molecules are finite resources, more precious 
in the long run for petrochemical uses than 
for simple burning. And, if they are to be 
burned, they are better used to fuel engines 
in moving vehicles than to fire stationary 
boilers in steam plants. 

If we stop burning oil and gas for electric 
generation, what are the possible alterna- 
tives? Coal burning is out because of our 
smog problem, Coal burning at giant power 
plants in the desert can cause smog there. 
Hydroelectric dams are controversial because 
they tame wild rivers and flood canyons. 
There is a limit to the pace of nuclear de- 
velopment. The new technology can't be 
hurried without incurring both economic 
and physical risks, Fusion, geothermal and 
solar energy sources are somewhere off in 
the future. 

The only immediate alternative is to save 
energy. Consume less rather than generate 
more. Public policy must be directed to this 
end. Stronger measures to curb waste may 
soon be needed. Every American must adopt 
a conservative ethic. 


THE GOOD WAR THAT MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I re- 
cently read an analysis of the war on 
poverty that brought back many mem- 
ories; some pleasant, some sad. It was a 
challenging undertaking that can and 
must be launched again. The article is 
aptly titled, “The Good War That Might 
Have Been,” by Mr. Mark R. Arnold and 
it appeared in the New York Times Mag- 
azine on September 29, 1974. 

The main thrust of the article is that 
America could have won the war on pov- 
erty, if it had kept up the fight. It now 
appears that we have given up, “disen- 
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gaged” from the war on poverty. We have 
run out of ammunition because of fund- 
ing- cutbacks and program phaseouts. 
This is a tragic mistake. 

As an original sponsor of the Equal 
Opportunity Act of 1964, and through my 
involvement in overseeing the program 
as Vice President, Iam well aware of its 
strengths and its failures. In the battle 
against chronic unemployment, the Job 
Corps provided thousands with training 
and job placement who had no hope 
without it. Head Start gave small chil- 
dren the chance to get an equal start 
with more affluent children when they 
entered school. Community Action 
Agencies gave the disadvantaged a 
chance to help themselves and a voice to 
express their desires. 

However, although many of the OEO 
programs remain in some agency of Gov- 
ernment, in some form, they have not 
been given the political or financial sup- 
port necessary to succeed in meeting the 
challenge of poverty in America. 

Minor flaws and funding errors in the 
OEO program were given wide publicity, 
while the undramatic story of slow and 
steady progress received scant attention. 
I agree with Sargent Shriver, former Di- 
rector of OEO, who maintains today 
that— 

The fact is that we could have conquered 
poverty in a decade—just as I told Congress 
in 1966. What a terrific way to have cele- 
brated the nation’s bicentennial! 


The enemy remains with us today. He 
is easy to spot. He can be seen in the 
ghetto slum, in economic ruin, in illit- 


eracy, in rural decay, and in the eyes of 
the malnourished children. 

Mr. President, in the near future we 
will be considering antipoverty legisla- 
tion that will at least continue the skir- 
mish against poverty that is currently 
being undertaken. 

In preparation for those deliberations, 
I urge my colleagues to refresh their 
memories of “The Good War That Might 
Have Been,” by reading Mark Arnold’s 
article in the New York Times magazine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times Magazine, 
Sept. 29, 1974] 
THe Goop War THAT MICHT Have BEEN 
(By Mark R. Arnold) 


Ten years after President Johnson signed 
the Economic Opportunity Act on Aug. 20, 
1964, declaring it “the policy of the United 
States to eliminate the paradox of poverty 
in the midst of plenty,” poverty is in much 
less danger than the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. The House voted in May to repeal 
the act and transfer remaining O.E.O. pro- 
grams to other agencies, and the matter is 
now before the Senate. 

A rereading of the act, coupled with a re- 
view of the program’s tortured history, con- 
firms that what the nation got in the war 
on poverty was an act whose swelling rhetoric 
bore little resemblance to the tools it made 
available to carry it out. “Why didn’t we elim- 
inate poverty?” Sar Levitan, a Washington 
economist and the program's unofficial his- 
torian, purses his lips as he ponders the 
question. Then he shrugs his shoulders. “We 
never really tried.” The General Westmore- 
land of Johnson's poverty war, R. Sargent 
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Shriver Jr., says, “The fact is we could have 
conquered poverty in a decade—just as I told 
Congress in 1966. What a terrific way to have 
celebrated the nation’s bicentennial!” 

Was it tried? Could it have succeeded? 
A study of the war on poverty has to be un- 
derstood on two levels. As measured by the 
ultimate goal—in the language of Johnson’s 
declaration of war, March 16, 1964: “total 
victory” in a “national war on poverty’’—it is 
clearly a bust. The numbers of poor have ac- 
tually increased in two of the last four years. 
On another level, it can be argued that 
O.F.0.'s arsenal of weapons has brought 
about sweeping changes in the way society 
views the poor and the way institutions re- 
spond to their needs. 

It is clear now in 1974 that the original 
antipoverty strategy was based on a number 
of misapprehensions or beliefs that weak- 
ened its impact. One was that a class of 
Americans—the poor—could be singled out 
for special treatment without arousing deep 
resentment among others. Alvin Arnett, 
whose lobbying activities to preserve O.E.O. 
programs opposed by President Nixon cost 
him his job as its director, concedes: “It had 
to bother the guy who sweated all day to pro- 
vide for his family when he saw there was a 
health clinic, or a food-stamp program, or & 
job-training program that welcomed the 
welfare mother down the block while he faced 
a mountain of unpaid bills.” A second mis- 
apprehension was that a moral commitment 
to end poverty would guarantee a steadily 
larger share of Federal resources to fight 
poverty, in the face of competition for slices 
of the Federal pie by interests with stronger 
political constituencies. Finally, there was 
the idea that Federal tax monies could be 
used to bring about social and political 
change—used to “alter the distribution of 
power through machinery responsive to to- 
day’s power,” in the phrase of Harvard Law 
School Professor Lance Liebman. This was, 
in fact, done with surprising success in many 
areas. But it was a mistake to have supposed 
that the system could be used to change the 
system—without arousing the system. 

Yet, despite its difficulties, the antipoverty 
program introduced new techniques for cop- 
ing with neglected problems, such as neigh- 
borhood-oriented health and legal services, 
preschool education, cooperative business 
enterprises, paraprofessional Jobs and train- 
ing programs that screen the hardest cases 
in, not out. It created, through establish- 
ment of local community action agencies, 
new self-help institutions in the slums, 
enabling the poor to exert leverage on gov- 
ernments at all levels. It provided food, 
transportation, job training, health care, legal 
representation, homemaker skills, compensa- 
tory education and other basic human sery- 
ices to millions of needy Americans. It 
established career ladders for hundreds of 
talented minority-group members, among 
them Representatives Ronald Dellums of 
California and Parren Mitchell of Maryland 
and Mayors Coleman Young of Detroit and 
Theodore Berry of Cincinnati. 

The idea for the war on poyerty was born 
in the summer of 1963, when Walter Heller, 
chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, convened a meeting of senior Govern- 
ment officials to discuss how a strategy for 
fighting poverty could be made part of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s 1964 program. Heller had 
read Michael Harrington's graphic 1962 por- 
trayal of the nation’s forgotten poor, “The 
Other America,” and lent it to Kennedy, 
who, three years before during his campaign 
for the Presidency, had been deeply stirred 
by the poverty he had seen in Appalachia. 
Two days before his assassination, Kennedy 
had given Heller the go-ahead. Less than a 
week after Kennedy’s death, Johnson ordered 
the plan accelerated. “That’s my kind of 
program,” he told Heller. 

The Economic Opportunity Act was John- 
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son's first major legislative achieyement as 
President. Its passage marked the beg 

of one of the most prolific bursts of legis- 
lative activity in history. Within little more 
than a year after its passage, a historic civil- 
rights act, a voting-rights act, the first omni- 
bus program of aid to public schools and 
health insurance for the elderly all became 
law—testimony to Johnson’s skill, to the 
nation’s remorse over President Kennedy’s 
death and to Congress determination to 
bring to fruftion the seeds of social policy 
planted in the New Deal. 

Better than any other single document, 
Johnson's March 16, 1964, message to Con- 
gress, summed up the optimism of the mo- 
ment: “We are citizens of the richest and 
most fortunate nation in the history of the 
world,” began the message. But “there are 
millions of Americans—one-fifth of our peo- 
ple—who have not shared in the abundance 
which has been granted to most of us, and 
on whom the gates of opportunity have been 
closed." Poverty to those who endure it, 
Johnson continued, means “a daily struggle,” 
“hopelessness,” “a squalid environment,” 
“racial injustice,” a feeling of being 
“trapped.” A tax cut, which he had previously 
announced, “will create millions of new 
jobs—new exits from poverty. But we must 
also strike down all the barriers which keep 
many from using those exits.. .. We do 
this ... because it is right, because it is 
wise and because, for the first time in our 
history, it is possible.” 

Behind the message lay a titanic bureau- 
cratic struggle involving almost a dozen 
agencies—Agriculture, Commerce, HEW. 
and Labor among them—each eager to have 
its pet projects included in the poverty pack- 
age sent to Congress. The basic choice was 
between a jobs-and-training approach, fav- 
ored by Labor, and social services stressing 
community self-help, urged by H.E.W. The 
eventual compromise put primary reliance 
on community self-help, but with a strong 
youth-oriented employment component. A 
companion question—who was to run the 
new Federal effort?—was harder to resolve. 
To settle conflicting claims, and take com- 
mand of planning, Johnson turned to Shriv- 
er, director of the popular Peace Corps and 
a man whose links to the Kennedy family 
underlined Johnson’s pledge of continuity. 

Shriver assembled a task force of eager, 
bright Government planners, held widely ad- 
vertised meetings with business, labor and 
other groups and drew up a proposal that 
ingeniously enlarged the scope of the plan- 
ned effort to include several unrelated proj- 
ects for which the Administration was also 
seeking legislation, such as a domestic Peace 
Corps and a welfare work-training program, 
Inclusion of these projects thus enabled pov- 
erty planners to command an $800-million 
effort the first year, instead of the $500-mil- 
lion Johnson had initially budgeted, at no 
extra cost to the Treasury. In choosing the 
ingredients for the antipoverty recipe, many 
ideas were discarded, among them a proposal 
for an 18-month crash program to achieve 
universal literacy. Recalls Hyman Bookbind- 
er, executive director of the task force and 
later a key antipoverty administrator, who 
conceived the plan: “My argument was you 
could never get to first base in helping peo- 
ple to lift themselyes out of poverty unless 
they could read and write. But it was agreed 
the idea wouldn't fly with Congress. There 
was a constituency, a lobby, for youth em- 
ployment, for social services, but none for 
literacy.” 

Johnson knew the agency would stir some 
trouble; it was to be an advocate for the poor 
within Government, a prodder and goader 
of the great bureaucracies, At his insistence, 
it was set up in the executive branch and 
Shriver was made a Presidential Assistant as 
well as O.E.O. director. “Sarge,” the Presi- 
dent said, putting a protective arm around 
him, “this thing can’t survive less'n every- 
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body knows when they're hitting it, they're 
hitting me. I'm your protection.” 

The Economic Opportunity Act gave the 
new O.E.O. responsibility for operating some 
of the programs itself and for coordinating 
the often competing activities of the other 
agencies. Some of the major ones it ran were 
the community-action agencies, the Job 
Corps and VISTA (Volunteers in Service to 
America). The community-action groups, 
to be composed of all segments of a commu- 
nity, would attack local poverty with the 
help of $90 in Federal funds put up for each 
$10 raised locally. The Job Corps established 
residential training centers, for youths 14 to 
22, where school dropouts with poor pros- 
pects could complete their education and 
learn a trade. VISTA was to be a domestic 
counterpart to the highly successful Peace 
Corps; enrollees would work in migrant 
camps, Indian reservation, urban slums and 
rural outposts, helping the poor overcome 
their poverty. The Economic Opportunity Act 
also established a Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, within the Labor Department, to help 
keep youths in school, to provide help for 
migrant workers and small businessmen, to 
provide job training for welfare mothers and 
to provide work-study grants to poor college 
students. New programs quickly joined the 
list: Head Start, a preschool program that 
emphasized attention to medical and nu- 
tritional as well as educational needs; legal 
services, and neighborhood health centers. 

By 1965 the poverty war machine was roll- 
ing across America, scattering money and 
programs into each Congressional district 
and burying the local news media under 
press releases. The Shriver theory was that, 
like airplanes, programs had to build up 
speed in a hurry, or they’d never get off the 
ground. Donald M. Baker, then O.E.O, coun- 
sel and now counsel of the House Education 
and Labor Committee which oversees anti- 
poverty activities, says, “The whole first year 
or year and a half, we were laying down seed 
money, building a basis of support for a 
steady escalation in antipoverty resources.” 
The theory worked for a while. Congress 
granted the agency $1.5-billion in 1965, and 
before the program was 18 months old 
Shriver could boast there were functioning 
Community Action Programs (CAP’s) in 
more than 1,000 communities. No one was 
more pleased than Lyndon Johnson, who told 
his Cabinet members to save as much money 
as possible on their own programs. “Ya’ all 
give it to him,” he said, pointing to Shriver. 

Yet little more than a year later, the 
build-up-speed-in-a-hurry approach began 
producing confusion and, eventually, wide- 
spread backlash. Though prepared for some 
bureaucratic squabbling, Johnson was taken 
by surprise at adverse local reaction, and 
complained to Shriver: “Is O.E.O. being run 
by a bunch of kooks, Communists and 
queers?” 

Job Corps youths had been flown cross- 
country to camps without beds or programs, 
A half-million comic books were printed for 
recruitment purposes but were never dis- 
tributed when it was discovered that earlier 
drives had generated 300,000 inquires for 
only 1,000 job-training slots. Congressmen 
were fuming, by 1967, that the program was 
costing $8,000 per enrollee—more than it cost 
to send a young person to Harvard (Director 
Otis Singletary Jr. replied to Congress that 
he would personally pay for any Job Corps 
boy whom Harvard would accept.) The 
trainees often clashed with local townspeo- 
ple, indeed, rioted in some instances. 

Community-action organizers, who had 
begun seeking to “strike down all the bar- 
riers,” took aim at local merchants, slum- 
lords, even Mayors. Local officials learned to 
their horror that they couldn't control com- 
munity-action agencies, The act included the 
stipulation that such agencies should be 
public or private nonprofit enterprises, thus 
bypassing City Hall, and should be run with 
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the “maximum feasible participation” of the 
people served. 

Community after community erupted in 
bitter struggles for control of antipoverty ac- 
tivities, with competing poverty factions 
invoking the act’s magic phrase—“maximum 
feasible participation.” O.E.0. was found to 
be supporting a blatantly racist theater 
group in Harlem. VISTA volunteers were ac- 
cused of political agitation, or worse, foment- 
ing revolution. 

The horror stories proliferated, breeding 
public disillusionment from which the pro- 
grams never fully recovered. “Some of the 
problems we asked for because Shriver had 
so damn many things going at once,” says 
Don Baker. “Some happened because O.E.O. 
had no real administrator at the top. Shriver 
was still running the Peace Corps with one 
hand, and he didn’t get a deputy he trusted 
completely until Bertrand M. Harding came 
in” in June, 1966. “And some problems oc- 
curred because we did have at O.E.O. a group 
of people whom I called the kooks and 
bongos; they were hell-bent on restructuring 
society regardless of the realities of life.” 

There was another factor too. It was that 
many people took the rhetoric literally. Many 
of the tactics that drove Mayors and Gover- 
nors to distraction—rent strikes, marches on 
City Hall, demands for more municipal jobs 
for minorities, even suits against welfare re- 
strictions—were legitimate assaults on real 
sources of poverty. “I'll never forget the day 
in 1967 when the Supreme Court struck down 
state residency requirements for welfare 
eligibility,” says Baker. The suit had been 
brought by O.E.O.-supported legal services 
attorneys. “Many of our best friends on the 
Hill, in Governors’ mansions, the Mayors’ 
offices—they were all mad at us. This would 
cost them millions. They might have to raise 
taxes. Yet here was a decision that did more 
to alleviate poverty than almost anything 
else we had done. And that was always our 
quandary: how could we alleviate poverty 
without hurting the people whose support 
we needed to alleviate poverty?” 

In 1966 and 1967, Congress enacted a series 
of restrictions, limiting salaries of antipov- 
erty officials, putting a $6,900 ceiling on per- 
enrollee costs in the Job Corps, and permit- 
ting local governments to take control of 
community-action programs. These actions, 
coupled with a number of changes within 
the O.E.O. itself, took much of the sting 
out of its activities. The agency, for example, 
backed off its support of the controversial 
Child Development Group of Mississippi, a 
statewide preschool program, whose heavy 
involvement in civil-rights activities had 
aroused the state’s powerful Congressional 
delegation. 

The agency also decided to prepackage a 
number of programs that had proved rela- 
tively popular and encourage local commu- 
nity-action agencies to adopt the package, 
rather than devise their own programs, These 
“national emphasis” programs included the 
immensely popular Head Start and its sequel, 
Follow Through, which continued preschool 
innovation in the primary grades; Upward 
Bound, a precollege tutoring program for 
minority students, legal services, neighbor- 
hood health centers, family planning and 
several senior citizens programs. Adoption 
of a “national emphasis” strategy enabled 
Shriver, in his periodic presentations to Con- 
gress, to answer a question that had long 
puzzled even friends of community action: 
What, exactly, were the communities doing 
with the money? But the effect was that less 
money was then available for programs de- 
signed by the people themselves, 

The economic premise of the war on 
poverty was the belief in escalating expend- 
itures; Economic growth, spurred by ex- 
pansionist Government fiscal and monetary 
policies, would create jobs, swell Treasury 
revenues, and provide a continually rising 
reservoir of funds. 
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Back in June, 1966, Shriver’s people worked 
up a 410-page four-year plan: By a com- 
bination of expanded services, stepped-up 
income maintenance and economic growth, 
two-thirds of the 36 million poor would be 
lifted from poverty by 1972, the remainder 
over the next four years. There was only one 
catch: Government antipoverty outlays 
would have to grow by $6.4-billion, or 28 per 
cent, the first year, and $3-billion a year 
thereafter, O.E.0.’s own budget would quad- 
ruple from §$1.7-billion in 1967 to $6.8- 
billion in 1972, Yet, the report said, the rec- 
ommended increases were “less than the 
normal annual increase in Federal tax rev- 
enues” in a prosperous economy and “would 
provide a real start” in the all-out war on 
poverty. 

What happened, of course, was that the 
country got deeply involved in waging, and 
providing the funds, for another, hotter war. 
“Vietnam took it all away, every goddamned 
dollar,” says Shriver; “that’s what killed the 
war on poverty. It wasn’t public opinion.” 
Charles Schultze, then L.B.J.'’s budget chief, 
adds: “Rather than relying on economic 
growth to provide more antipoverty funds, 
he [Johnson] would have to raise taxes, 
He wouldn’t do that. He could say he was 
raising taxes to finance Vietnam, but he 
feared the conservatives would use it as a 
club to kill all the Great Society legislation. 
By the time he decided to ask Congress for a 
tax hike [in 1968] he was afraid chances of 
getting It would be killed if people thought 
it was for the war on poverty.” Thus, the 
four-year plan was never begun, and the 
nation never really adopted a goal for elimi- 
nating poverty, or a realistic strategy for 
meeting it. 

As events unfolded in 1968, the O.E.O. 
feared that the protective Johnsonian bear 
hug would soon become the Nixon strangle- 
hold. In fact, however, Richard Nixon did 
not move to kill O.E.O. for four years. In 
some ways he strengthened it during his 
first term. Sensitive about the narrowness 
of his razor-thin victory over Hubert Hum- 
phrey, hoping to peel away the resentment 
and suspicion with which he was viewed by 
much of the public and heavily influenced 
by the theories of Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
his house Democrat, the new President swal- 
lowed some of his rhetoric of the 1968 cam- 
paign (his pledge to abolish the Job Corps, 
for example). He proposed a Family Assist- 
ance Plan'to provide an income floor under 
every American family, including the work- 
ing poor who were ineligible for welfare. And 
he moved boldly to restructure O.E.O. 

Shriver and his successor, Bert Harding, 
had already begun spinning O.E.O. programs 
off to other agencies once such 
were deemed mature enough to survive in 
old-line bureaucratic settings without losing 
their poverty focus. O.E.O., after all, was to 
be experimental, not permanent. Nixon con- 
tinued the process, sending Head Start to 
H.E.W., the Job Corps and other manpower 
programs to Labor. More transfers were to 
follow. The O.E.0. would become “the R.- 
and-D. arm for Government's social pro- 
grams,” Nixon said on Aug. 11, 1971, in a 
special message that hardly mentioned pov- 
erty. The stress was on minimizing class 
distinctions and avoiding controversy. “We 
must avoid words and actions which drive 
people apart,” he said, “and emphasize in- 
stead the common stake of all Americans in 
extending economic opportunity.” 

Nixon’s choice to head the agency was 
Donald Rumsfeld, a young, politically am- 
bitious Republican Congressman from Chi- 
cago’s northern suburbs, who had voted 
against establishing O.E.O, in 1964. One of 
his first acts was to demand that references 
to “the poor” and “poverty” be stricken from 
the agency’s vocabulary, in favor of “low in- 
come,” a usage that he later recognized as 
foolish and repealed. Rumsfeld was never 
able to overcome the suspicions among the 
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agency’s employees and Congressional lib- 
erals that he had been given a hidden license 
to throw the baby out with the bath water. 
For one thing, Rumsfeld tried to stack the 
agency with political appointees—clean-cut 
young executive-type Republicans who 
seemed more intent on pleasing the White 
House than serving the poor. Then there was 
the notorious legal-services flap, in which 
that acclaimed program’s director, Terry 
Lenzner, and his deputy, Frank Jones, were 
unceremoniously fired for backing several 
projects that had aroused heated controversy. 
(Lenzner later served as a counsel for Sen- 
ator Ervin’s Senate Watergate committee.) 

In retrospect, it can be argued that if 
O.E.O. had not pulled in its horns, it would 
not have survived as long as it has and many 
of its programs would not have survived at 
all. The showdown came in California, where 
Goy. Ronald Reagan compiled a report charg- 
ing serlous wrongdoing on the part of the 
statewide California Rural Legal Assistance 
and demanded that its funds be terminated. 

C.R.L.A. was the prototype for dozens of 
the country’s poverty law offices that served 
up occasional class-action suits along with a 
steady diet of routine divorce, housing and 
consumer cases. Acting on behalf of migra- 
tory and other poor farm workers in the state, 
it had brought one suit after another against 
state agencies and influential growers. Its 
legal victories had cost Reagan and his con- 
servative supporters millions, The charges 
against C.R.L.A. were transparently politi- 
cally motivated and were thoroughly dis- 
credited in 1971 by a panel of judges set up 
to investigate them, but the flap redoubled 
the Administration's determination to mini- 
mize controversy. It also provided a major 
push for detaching legal services from the 
O.E.O. and placing them in a nonprofit Goy- 
ernment-chartered corporation where they 
could be better insulated from political at- 
tack. 

Research funds swelled in those years, and 
action funds declined. Brought to completion 
was a research project, begun by Shriver in 
1967, under which poor families in five New 
Jersey communities were given varying sub- 
sidies to determine the effect of work incen- 
tive. The report’s conclusion: “Changes in 
the labor supply in response to the experi- 
mental payments were generally quite small.” 
Translation: Fears that a Government- 
guaranteed income floor would destroy in- 
centive to find jobs were greatly exaggerated. 
O.E.O. also began testing various job- 
training models, alternative day-care settings 
and performance contracting in school. 

Richard Nixon’s landslide re-election in 
November, 1972, affected O.E.O. like no event 
since the escalation of the war in Vietnam. 
Federal outlays for the poor had doubled 
under Lyndon Johnson, rising from $7.9- 
billion in 1964 to $15.9-billion in 1969. They 
doubled again in the next six years, but 
virtually none of the increase went to pro- 
grams authorized under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. Outlays for O.E.0. programs 
in 1973 stood at the same level Nixon in- 
herited in 1969: $1.9-billion, Most of the 
increase in funds for the poor under Nixon 
were not spent in training or service pro- 
grams aimed at getting rid of poverty, but 
rather the funds took the form of direct 
financial assistance—in some cases available 
to nonpoor as well—such as Social Security 
benefit increases mandated by Congress, 
Medicare-Medicaid, the new federalized Sup- 
plementary Security Insurance, which re- 
placed the “adult welfare” categories: aid 
to the aged, blind and disabled. The major 
exception was food stamps, a program which 
will have reached 15 million people in 1974 
as compared with one million in 1969, and 
on which Federal outlays soared, under 
Nixon, from $1.6-billion to $5.1-billion. 

Interpreting his victory at the polls as a 
mandate to overhaul the Federal bureauc- 
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racy, Nixon forced the resignations of dozens 
of officials appointed in his first term and 
impounded billions of dollars in Congression- 
ally appropriated funds in an attempt to 
close down programs he considered unuse- 
ful. At O.E.O. he named a new director, How- 
ard Phillips, a 32-year-old, Harvardbred con- 
servative activist. A founder of Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom in 1960 and a former na- 
tional vice chairman of Young Republicans, 
Phillips was ideologically opposed to using 
tax dollars to bring about social changes 
directly or indirectly. 

Nixon's 1974 budget proposal contained no 
funds at all for the O.E.O.; the agency was 
to be phased out. On the day of his appoint- 
ment, Jan. 29, 1973, Phillips sent out the 
first of a series of messages to subordinates 
directing that they begin dismantling their 
programs. The wrecking operation came to a 
quick halt in April, however, when District 
Court Judge William Jones ruled that Phil- 
lips had no authority to defy the clear intent 
of Congress’s authorization that the pro- 
gram continue until 1974. 

With the collapse of the White House 
strategy on O.E.O., Phillips himself was 
sacked and the White House, by then pre- 
occupied with shoring up its defenses 
against the unraveling Watergate scandal, 
declared a truce. Congress should decide 
what it wanted to do with the programs, said 
the Presidential deputy press secretary, Ger- 
ald Warren. Nominated to succeed Phillips 
was Alvin Arnett, formerly director of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, an East- 
ern Kentucky boy reared in West Virginia— 
and, it turned out, a sheep in wolf’s cloth- 
ing. It was widely anticipated that Arnett, 
like Phillips, would seek to undermine O.E.O. 
from within. As Phillips’ acting deputy, he 
had drafted the papers to complete the trans- 
fer of 11 programs, authorized by the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, to other Government 
agencies and that transfer was upheld by 
another federal judge in August, 1973. 

To the surprise of everyone, however, Ar- 
nett sought to strengthen support for com- 
munity action, one of the few programs left. 
He took to the road, alerting local and state 
officials to the prospect of O.E.O.’s imminent 
demise. In fiscal 1975, again the Administra- 
tion had asked for no community-action 
funds. If the Mayors and Governors—and 
local administrators—wanted community 
action to stay in business, Arnett told them, 
they'd better make their voices heard in 
Washington. They did. 

What happened between last October and 
May 29, when the House acted, was unprece- 
dented in O.E.O.’s history. The two national 
organizations that represent CAP directors 
and other friends of the program hired a 
high-priced lobbying team in Washington, 
headed by former Representative William 
Cramer, a one-time O.E.O. critic, Letters pro- 
claiming the virtues of community action 
poured in from 32 Governors, dozens of 
Mayors, Chambers of Commerce and more 
than a few of the 185,000 Americans who 
owe their jobs to the program, Some of the 
endorsements came from strange places, 
Wrote Alabama’s Gov. George Wallace: 
“There is strong support from all segments 
of local communities for continued Federal 
funding. . . . Many of these agencies have 
developed service delivery systems which are 
recognized as very effective for reaching low- 
income and disadvantaged people.” 

Representative Augustus Hawkins, the 
Democrat from Los Angeles’s Watts section 
who chairs the House Education and Labor 
subcommittee that oversees antipoverty ac- 
tivities, estimates that back in October there 
were less than 100 House votes to preserve 
community action. Seven months later, by 
a vote of 331 to 53 the House approved the 
Community Services Act, which kills O.E.O, 
but preserves all programs in other agencies. 

Martin LaVor, a House Republican staffer 
who has followed O.E.O. from its inception, 
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explains the shift in sentiment: “Commu- 
nity action keeps the poor off the Mayor's 
backs. Some of them provide useful sery- 
ices, some are largely job-creating enter- 
prises. . . . They create a buffer between 
the local power structure and the poor. Take 
them away and a lot of public officials will 
haye problems on their hands they'd prefer 
not to have to deal with.” 

“It was a perfect way to resolve the issue,” 
says Representative Albert Quie of Minne- 
sota, the committee’s ranking Republican. 
“The people who hate O.E.O. could say, 
‘Look, we're getting rid of it,’ The people 
who like the individual programs could say, 
‘Look, we're keeping them.’ Very often they 
were the same people.” 

Though the House voted to terminate the 
O.E.O. the Senate has yet to act, and the 
sentiment there remains strong for preserv- 
ing some independent focus for Federal anti- 
poverty activities. The agency’s future de- 
pends also, of course, on the new President. 
As House Republican leader, Gerald Ford 
consistently led efforts to reduce Federal 
antipoverty expenditures and to increase 
state and local governmental control over the 
programs, But as President he has pledged a 
working relationship with Congress and may 
well move slowly in this area. 

The real questions raised by the short, 
unhappy life of the O.E.O. transcend the for- 
tunes of this or that program, this or that 
office. What indeed has it accomplished? 
What are its lessons? What does it take to 
eliminate poverty? 

Certainly it has accomplished less than it 
initially promised. But it also seems clear 
that it achieved more than most Americans 
appreciate, changing city halls, welfare of- 
fices, housing officials and Congress in their 
treatment of the poor, bringing millions of 
poor into the political process and many of 
them into the decision-making process. It 
demonstrated that the public attention span 
is short, and that, as Eli Ginzburg and Rob- 
ert M. Solow put it in the Public Interest: 
“Social legislation needs a constituency 
larger than its direct beneficiaries” if it is to 
benefit the poor and the minorities, for they 
are, almost by definition, weak and power- 
less. 

There were 23 million poor in 1973, accord- 
ing to the Government's infiation-related 
price index. ($4,540 for a nonfarm family of 
four); this is a third less than there were 
10 years ago, when Johnson declared the 
poverty war. What's happened in the past 
decade has been a gradual maturing of often 
effective programs—acompanied by a dimin- 
ished sense of national interest in the mat- 
ter. 

Sargent Shriver, now a corporate lawyer 
with offices in Washington's celebrated 
Watergate complex, talked recently about the 
antipoverty campaign: “Nothing I ever did 
before or since had a more beneficial effect 
on sO many people as the war on poverty. 
Millions of children face a better future be- 
cause Head Start identified their medical 
problems and gave them some sense of the 
world's wonders before it was too late and 
the damage was done, Hundreds of white 
and black and Spanish-speaking youth and 
Indian youngsters have better jobs, We gave 
people a stake in the system who never had 
it before. .. . Sure, we made mistakes, Stu- 
pid mistakes and inevitable mistakes, But 
this was supposed to be a war. Westmore- 
land made mistakes in Vietnam, and we ex- 
cused them. We were never permitted the 
same margin of error.” 

At the Nixon-Ford Office of Management 
and Budget officials take a different view. 
“O.E.O. served a purpose,” says Paul H. 
O'Neill, associate director for human and 
community affairs. “But we're carrying that 
purpose further with revenue sharing and 
the new Manpower Act,” which consolidates 
a number of separate, narrow, categorical 
grant programs into block grants to local 
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municipalities who can set their own prior- 
ities. “You can't run the country in every 
detail from Washington. What we're good at 
is collecting taxes and distributing money. 
We have to specialize in what we’re good at.” 

Though all the evidence is not in, there 
is little reason to be optimistic about 
whether revenue sharing is working to the 
benefit of the poor. The Senate Intergovern- 
mental Relations subcommittee, examining 
the use to which localities put their first 
year’s revenue-sharing funds, concluded that 
only 3 per cent went for services to the poor. 
And the formula by which manpower funds 
will henceforth be distributed “dilutes the 
poverty impact,” says Sar Levitan. “The 
suburbs, not the inner cities, will be the big 
winners. You need a strong Federal presence 
and national leadership. Otherwise, the prob- 
lems of the poor get swept under the rug. We 
forget we have poverty if no one reminds us. 
If you don’t burn the cities, how do we 
know they're there?” 

But O'Neill also argues that recent studies 
show that recipients “value money more 
than services; they’d rather have the cash.” 
He explains: “During the oil shortage last 
winter, O.E.O. lit a fire under a number of 
agencies to help the poor insulate their 
homes. It got them a lot of publicity. But, 
really, it was just so much show biz. Those 
people didn't have an insulation problem. 
They had a cash deficiency problem.” 

True. Poverty is, after all, a shortage of 
money. And society—American society any- 
way—has not yet found a politically palata- 
ble way of providing it to all who need it. 
Until it does, the elimination of poverty 
in America will remain a dream unfulfilled. 

BOX SCORE 

Community Action: 937 local “self-help” 
agencies. ... No longer organize rent strikes 
or city-hall marches as some did in the six- 
ties, but provide a range of noncontroversial 


services to the poor: provide emergency as- 
sistance to the needy, channel welfare recip- 
ients into job training, find housing for the 
homeless, help for the homebound, run in- 
terference for the poor in dealing with local 


bureaucracies. . . . Employ a work force of 
180,000, half of whom were formerly poor or 
on welfare. Cost: $330-million. Effectiveness: 
Mixed. 

Head Start: Comprehensive health, nutri- 
tional, and educational assistance to 380,- 
000 preschoolers from low-income families. 
. . . Politically popular program whose fre- 
quently imaginative teaching techniques 
have rarely gained a foothold in public 
schools into which “graduates” are fed... . 
Children attending Head Start and its se- 
quel, Follow Through, grades 1-3, score high- 
er on achievement tests than those who 
don't. . . . Program is concentrating increas- 
ingly on home environment as the key fac- 
tor in educational attainment. Cost: $430- 
million, Effectiveness: High. 

Job Corps: Schooling and job training in a 
new environment for teen-age school drop- 
outs; program has undergone drastic changes 
from the sixties, maintains a low profile... 
boasts a 93 per cent placement rate—in jobs, 
school or military service. But half of each 
year’s 43,000 enrollees drop out within 90 
days, and expenses required for residential 
setting keeps costs per enrollee at more than 
$6,500 a year. Cost: $180 million. Effective- 
ness: Questionable. 

Legal Services: Employs 2,500 lawyers In 
900 “poverty law” offices . . . provides free 
legal advice to persons meeting income guide- 
lines up to a third above the poverty level... 
handles domestic, housing and welfare prob- 
lems, consumer ‘grievances concerning faulty 
merchandise, repossession threats and the 
like. .. . A few successful class action suits 
against government agencies—lowering bar- 
riers to qualify for welfare, for example—have 
enraged many officeholders, but benefited the 
poor. Cost $71 million. Effectiveness: High. 
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Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA): 
4,200 “domestic Peace Corps” volunteers 
spend two years working in health clinics, 
migrant camps, drug rehabilitation programs, 
senior citizens centers. ... Well-established 
program now housed in ACTION, the con- 
glomerate agency formed by the 1971 merger 
of all Federal volunteer efforts, VISTA has 
shed its earlier controversial image, now gives 
its workers specific functions to perform. But 
program’s inability to attract large numbers 
of volunteers with needed skills (plumbers, 
nurses) and $4,300-a-year cost of volunteer 
support has forced administrators to favor 
less expensive approaches to volunteerism. 
VISTA’s cost: $22.8 million, Effectiveness: 
Mixed.—M.R.A. 


REFORM OF THE FEDERAL CRIM- 
INAL CODE 


Mr. HART. Mr. Prseident, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is currently proc- 
essing the proposed reform of the entire 
Federal criminal code and related as- 
pects of criminal justice administration. 

It is a mammoth task, underlined by 
the fact that the latest draft subcom- 
mittee print circulated for study runs 
some 700 pages. That is the bill itself, not 
the hearings or report, which cover 700 
pages, Mr. President. 

Under the leadership of the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. McCuierran), the 
Criminal Laws Subcommittee has held 
many weeks of valuable hearings. Since 
new versions of a proposed code have 
been introduced several times during 
those hearings, it has been necessary for 
expert commentators to provide addi- 
tional analyses and statements of their 
positions regarding each new measure. 

None has done this more faithfully or 
professionally than the American Civil 
Liberties Union, whose comments are 
immensely useful for those on the com- 
mittee, and for other Senators who are 
asked to support one measure or another. 

Unfortunately, the last hearing vol- 
ume, in which the ACLU’s latest state- 
ment and analysis will eventually ap- 
pear, is not scheduled for printing and 
distribution for some time. Indeed, I un- 
derstand participants in those hearings 
haye not all made their corrections in 
the transcript. And for the foreseeable 
future, the subcommittee will be justi- 
fiably preoccupied with preparation and 
distribution of their draft report analyz- 
ing the latest subcommittee print. 

Because I think it is important for the 
ACLU’s views to have wide circulation 
and be available in the meanwhile to all 
of us in Congress and to the general pub- 
lic, I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks the text of the ACLU’s statements 
on S. 1 and on S. 1400 at the subcommit- 
tee hearing of July 19, 1974. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF Mary ELLEN GALE, STAFF 
COUNSEL, WASHINGTON OFFICE, AMERICAN 
CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, ON S. 1400 awn S: 1 

INTRODUCTION 

My name is Mary Ellen Gale and I am staff 
counsel with the Washington Office of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

The ACLU is a nationwide, non-partisan 


organization of 275,000 members dedicated 
to the preservation and promotion of in- 
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dividual rights and liberties guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States. One 
of the ACLU’s primary missions is to encour- 
age legislative advancement of civil lMberties 
and to oppose legislative encroachment on 
them. 

The ACLU strongly supports revision and 
reform of the federal criminal laws. This 
over-all goal of making the federal criminal 
law more rational and more predictable is a 
salutary one. Clear, coherent, and uniform 
laws serve the public by making it plain 
what conduct is lawful and what is forbid- 
den. They give fair notice to citizens and 
law enforcement officials alike, thereby re- 
stricting the possibilities of arbitrary punish~ 
ment. However, obtaining clear and coherent 
laws at the expense of the rights and lib- 
erties of our people would be a step back- 
ward. 

In some ways the statutes before this Sub- 
committee are a distinct improvement on 
current law. Their definitions are clearer and 
their classification of offenses far more or- 
derly. Most of the crimes they prohibit are 
just and proper concerns of the criminal 
law. 

But these bills, as written, constitute a 
grave threat to civil liberties. Both of them, 
but especially S. 1400, would concentrate far 
more than ever before government power to 
withhold from our citizens information vital 
to public debate of national policy. Both of 
them would seriously curtail fundamental 
First Amendment rights to speak and publish 
vigorous dissent and to assemble peaceably 
to petition the government for redress of 
grievances. 

Both bills would misdirect government ef- 
forts at law enforcement away from violent 
or other serious offenses committed by pri- 
vate individuals against other private indi- 
viduals, focusing instead on apprehension 
and punishment of those who displease gov- 
ernment officials. Both bills would continue 
to permit the government to invade the pri- 
vacy of our homes with electronic surveil- 
lance devices, in violation of Fourth Amend- 
ment limitations on government searches. 
Both would expand rather than contract con- 
splracy, attempt, and solicitation offenses 
which pose substantial threats to due proc- 
ess of law. 

In the pages that follow, the ACLU ex- 
presses strong opposition to some specific 
provisions of 8.1400 and S.1. We have tried to 
focus on those sections which are most dan- 
gerous to civil liberties and most antithetical 
to the guarantees of the Bill of Rights. In 
some cases, such as the obscenity sections, 
we urge that these provisions be eliminated 
altogether. In others, we suggest revisions or 
express concerns which, we believe, should 
guide those who may draft revised sections. 
We do not claim that we have raised every 
conceivable problem or proposed every pos- 
sible reform, and, therefore, we ask that this 
Subcommittee permit the ACLU to submit 
supplemental suggestions or memoranda. We 
do believe that we have focused on serious 
civil liberties issues worthy of your most pro- 
found attention. 

Reform of the federal criminal laws is an 
enormous undertaking. It must be done with 
Geep concern for the civil rights and liberties 
of the individual citizens whose protection 
is, in fact, the reason why we have criminal 
law. 

I. OFFENSES INVOLVING NATIONAL SECURITY 

A. The “Official Secrets” Act 

Six sections of S. 1400 and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the comparable provisions of S. 1, would 
reverse 200 years of democratic decision- 
making under the Constitution by preferring 
government secrecy to the freedoms guar- 
anteed by the First Amendment. Sections 
1121-26 of S. 1400 would deliver into the 
hands of the Executive complete and final 
control of information “relating to the na- 
tional defense.” The free flow of facts and 
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opinions on which self-government ultimate- 
ly depends would be dammed at its source. 
Our true national security, which springs 
from “uninhibited, robust, and wide-open” 
debate on public issues and public officials, 
New York Times Co. v. Sullivan, 376 US. 254, 
270 (1964), would be destroyed by a mis- 
guided attempt at preservation. As a nation, 
we would come to resemble that village in 
South Vietnam which was destroyed in order 
to save it. 

This is not a new perception. When Con- 
gress first debated the Espionage Act of 1917, 
two Senators marked off for future genera- 
tions the parameters of debate over the pro- 
tection of national security: 

Senator NELSON. “[While] there are some 
expressions perhaps in the bill that may 
seem a little too drastic, yet I hold that when 
the safety of the country is at stake the 
rights of the individual must be subrogated 
to the great right of maintaining the in- 
tegrity and welfare of the Nation.” 

Senator Cummins. “The Senator from Min- 
nesota seems to think this is necessary for 
the safety of the United States. I do not; nor 
do I think we have a Nation worth saving if 
this is necessary. If the power that is here 
sought to be given to the Executive, coupled 
with these offenses that are for the first time 
described in American life, are necessary, I 
doubt whether the Nation could be pre- 
served.” 54 Cong. Record 3488 (1917). 

We submit that Senator Cummins had the 
best of that exchange and that—so long as 
we remain a free, outspoken, and democratic 
society—he will always have the best of it. 

Our opposition to the information control 
provisions of S. 1400 begins with the spirit 
which permeates them, a spirit of Execu- 
tive distrust in the American people, in the 
press, and in the Congress itself. It is surely 
ironic that less than three years after the 
discredited Administration effort to suppress 
the Pentagon Papers in the name of na- 
tional security, in the face of the Executive's 
ill-fated attempt to withhold from Congress 
and the public the facts about Watergate, 
again in the name of national security, this 
Congress should now be asked to endorse fu- 
ture Executive usurpations. We urge Congress 
to protect its own prerogatives, as well as the 
rights and liberties of the people it repre- 
sents, by refusing to elevate unjustified of- 
ficial secrecy to the status of law. 

Secondly, we believe that the over-all 
thrust of these statutes is profoundly un- 
constitutional. They strike at the heart of 
free speech and due process of law. They 
sweep within their prohibitions the collec- 
tion, communication, or publication of in- 
formation relating to the national defense 
regardless of its origin. 

They set no standard whereby the con- 
scientious citizen, public official, or news re- 
porter may determine whether the informa- 
tion he possesses, gathers, or shares with 
others in constitutionally protected—or the 
subject of criminal sanctions. They use terms 
eo broad and vague as to force men and 
women of good will to guess at the meaning 
of the law—and act at their peril. They 
encourage official abuse by inviting selective 
prosecution and adjudication on political or 
personal grounds. Coupled with the capital 
punishment provisions of S. 1401, passed 
earlier this year, they might even provide a 
mandatory death penalty for individuals who 
sought only to inform their fellow citizens 
on the great public issues of our time, 

1. Section 1121. Espionage 

The American Civil Liberties Union recog- 
nizes that genuine espionage is a serious 
offense against the nation, requiring criminal 
sanctions and punishment. Because it is sub- 
ject to serious abuse in times of national 
crisis, it must be closely and carefully de- 
fined. See Gorin v. United States, 312 US. 
19 (1941). Instead, section 1121 broadly crim- 
inalizes the knowing collection or communi- 
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cation of “information relating to the na- 
tional defense,” with the intent that it be 
used or “knowledge that it may be used, to 
the prejudice of the safety or interest of 
the United States, or to the advantage of 
& foreign power...” 

These are terms fraught with confusion. 
What is “information relating to the national 
defense”? Or, more to the point, what is not 
“information relating to the national de- 
fense’? The Supreme Court held in Gorin, 
supra, 312 U.S. at 31-32, that under a statute 
listing specific places and things, this was a 
question for the jury to determine. Sound 
public policy and constitutional law alike 
demand a carefully confined legal definition 
to give advance warning of what conduct is 
prohibited and to guide jury deliberations, 

Under the present terminology a newspaper 
report that bad weather had delayed an Air 
Force airplane test, that a prominent general 
was hospitalized for minor surgery, that the 
North Vietnamese had deployed troops in 
South Vietnam, or that U.S. troops were 
using defective rifles, would all be proper 
subjects for invocation of the espionage pro- 
visions. Yet the first two are probably trivial, 
the last two are not only proper but neces- 
sary to informed public debate, and all four 
are protected by even the narrowest reading 
of the First Amendment. 

Granted that Congress cannot envision 
every prospective violation, criminal statutes 
which touch on First Amendment freedoms 
must nonetheless be written to forbid only 
the narrow class of conduct which genuinely 
endangers the public welfare. NAACP v. But- 
ton, 371 US. 415, 433, 438 (1963). The late 
Mr. Justice Harlan, a strict constructionist 
of the Bill of Rights, put it like this: 

“But when a State seeks to subject to crim- 
inal sanctions conduct which, except for a 
demonstrated paramount State interest, 
would be within the range of freedom of 
expression as assured by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, it cannot do so by means of a 
general and all-inclusive . . . prohibition. It 
must bring the activity sought to be pro- 
scribed within the ambit of a statute or 
clause ‘narrowly drawn to define and punish 
specific conduct as constituting a clear and 
present danger to a substantial interest of 
the State." ... Garner v. Louisiana, 368 U.S. 
157, 202 (1961) (concurring opinion) (cita- 
tion omitted). 

We suggest that the only categories of 
defense information which may properly be 
subject to prior restraint on publication are 
present or future tactical military opera- 
tions, blueprints or designs of advanced mili- 
tary equipment, and secret codes. See Brief 
of American Civil Liberties Union, Amicus 
Curiae at 13, New York Times Co. v. United 
States, 403 US. 713 (1971). 

There are similar problems with the other 
statutory phrases. One reason why informa- 
tion about the general’s gallstones or the 
Army’s misfiring M-16's (no secret, of course, 
to the enemy) might be brought within the 
statute's sanctions lies in the provision that 
the only required intent is “knowledge” that 
the information “may be used . . . to the 
advantage of a foreign power.” But any in- 
formation with some relationship, no matter 
how tangential, to the national defense, may 
be to the advantage of some foreign “govern- 
ment, faction, party or military force, or per- 
sons purporting to act as such,” or “any in- 
ternational organization" (the definition of 
“foreign power” as given in section 111 of S. 
1400). The International Red Cross may be 
interested to learn of our medical technol- 
ogy—and may use it to help the wounded 
enemy. A German political party may use 
Statistics about disaffected or drug-abusing 
soldiers to back up a demand for removal of 
US. troops from German soil. These are 
among the “dangers” of free speech. The 
Constitution never guaranteed that free 
speech would protect us from the ridicule or 
hostility of foreign nations, or from the use 
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of our ideas beyond our shores, Its authors 
claimed only that if we were not willing to 
run these risks, we would not be free—and 
the opinion of others would no longer mat- 
ter. 

Moreover, there seems little reason for 
stating the proposed standard of harm in the 
disjunctive: injury to the United States or 
advantage to a foreign power. “[Ijf a com- 
munication does not work an injury to the 
United States, it would seem to follow log- 
ically that no government interest can be 
asserted to overcome the first amendment’s 
guarantee of freedom of speech.” Nimmer, 
“National Security Secrets v. Free Speech: 
The Issues Left Undecided in the Ellsberg 
Case,” 26 Stan. L. Rev. 311, 330 and n, 92 
(1974). See United States v. Heine, 151 F.2d 
813 (2d Cir. 1945), cert, denied, 328 U.S. 833 
(1946), where Judge Learned Hand refused 
to apply a similar clause of a precursor stat- 
ute to information which had never been 
classified. 

There is no greater certainty in the re- 
quirement of intent or knowledge that the 
information gathered or disseminated may 
be used “to the prejudice of the safety or 
interest of the United States.” Are we more 
or less “safe” if the public knows or does not 
know of our defense needs? Is it in the “in- 
terest” of the United States to suppress the 
facts about our conduct of the war in South- 
east Asia or to spread them on the public 
record for debate? The meaning of the First 
Amendment is that the government shall 
not have the power to limit public knowl- 
edge, save in narrow circumstances where 
national survival is in clear and present 
danger. See, e.g., Whitney v. California, 274 
U.S. 357, 376-77 (1927) (Brandeis, J., con- 
curring); cf. Brandenburg v. Ohio, 395 U.S. 
44 (1969). As a former Secretary of State 
observed in 1822: 

“No nation ever yet found any inconveni- 
ence from too close an inspection into the 
conduct of its officers; but many have been 
brought to ruin and reduced to slavery, by 
suffering gradual imposition and abuses, 
which were imperceptible, only because the 
means of publicity had not been secured.” 
1 E. Livingston, Criminal Jurisprudence 15 
(1873 ed.), quoted in Nimmer, supra, 26 
Stan. L. Rev. at 333. 

2. Section 1122, Disclosing National Defense 
Information. 


Section 1122 makes criminal the knowing 
communication of “information relating to 
the national defense to a person not author- 
ized to receive it.” Section 1126 defines “au- 
thorized” as meaning authority to have ac- 
cess to, receive, possess, or control “as a re- 
sult of the provisions of a statute or execu- 
tive order, or a regulation or rule there- 
under...” The statute thus delivers to 
Congress and the Administration the exclu- 
sive power to determine who shall, and who 
shall not, learn, speak, or write about a 
vast array of politically as well as militarily 
sensitive information. To state this proposi- 
tion is to refute it. The Constitution permits 
no such law. 

Moreover, by failing to require a specific 
intent to do an unlawful act, the statute 
“may be a trap for innocent acts” Papa- 
christou v. City of Jacksonville, 405 U.S. 156, 
164 (1972), It is so “lacking in ascertainable 
standards of guilt, that .. . it fail[s] to give 
a person of ordinary intelligence fair notice 
that his contemplated conduct is forbidden.” 
Palmer v. City of Euclid, 402 U.S. 544, 545 
(1971). 

No standard of conduct whatsoever is 
specified. Government officials are given a 
free hand to enforce their own ideas of what 
the law should be, and enforcement will de- 
pend on who is, or is not, annoyed by the 
disclosure. But criminal statutes this vague 
are plainly unconstitutional. Coates v. City 
oj Cincinnati, 402 U.S. 611 (1971). In addi- 
tion, § 1122 is overbroad in a constitutionally 
fatal sense, for it sweeps within its prohibi- 
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tion conduct which is not only innocent, but 
sanctioned by the First Amendment. See, 
e.g., Keyishian v. Board of Regents, 385 US. 
589 (1967); Baggett v. Bullitt, 377 U.S. 360 
(1964). An overbroad statute may be invalid 
even though it generally protects vital na- 
tional interests which can on appropriate 
occasions outweigh First Amendment rights. 
United States v. Robel, 389 U.S. 258 (1967). 
Cj. Gorin y, United States, supra, 312 US. at 
28, narrowing an espionage statute to apply 
only when scienter is established. 
3. Section 1123, Mishandling National 
Defense Information 


Section 1123 has similar deficiencies of 
vagueness and overbreadth. Had this provi- 
sion been law at the time of the revelation 
of the Pentagon Papers, every person through 
whose hands they passed could have been 
charged with this offense. Even members of 
Congress and their staffs might have been 
prosecuted. See Gravel v. United States, 408 
U.S. 606 (1972). Reporters, editors, publish- 
ers, secretaries, and probably even printers 
could have been swept within the statute’s 
reach. Indeed, the government attempted to 
use the similar, although perhaps not quite 
sọ voluminous, provisions of 18 U.S.C. § 793 
(e) in prosecuting Daniel Ellsberg and An- 
thony Russo. 

This provision also poses a unique consti- 
tutional difficulty, by making it a felony for 
one in unauthorized possession or control of 
“information relating to the national de- 
fense” knowingly to fail “to deliver it 
promptly to a federal public servant entitled 
to receive it.” 

The Fifth Amendment forbids the enforce- 
ment of statutes which infringe the privilege 
against self-incrimination. The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly struck down efforts to 
shortcircuit the investigative process (and 
the Constitution) by criminalizing the fail- 
ure to register oneself as a probable crimi- 
nal. E.g., Haynes v. United States, 390 U.S. 
85 (1968) (failure to register a firearm); 
Albertson v. S.A.C.B., 382 U.S. 70 (1965) (fail- 
ure to register as a Communist Party mem- 
ber); Leary v. United States, 395 U.S. 6 (1969) 
(failure to comply with the Marijuana Tax 
Act). Cf. Leary, supra, 395 U.S. at 28, hold- 
ing that the Fifth Amendment establishes a 
“right not to be criminally liable for one’s 
previous failure to obey a statute which 
required an incriminatory act.” 

4, Section 1124. Disclosing Classified 
Information. 


Section 1124 would make it a crime for a 
government official or former official to com- 
municate classified information to “unau- 
thorized” persons, regardless of his intent 
and regardless of the probable or even pos- 
sible effect of his actions. Mere disclosure, 
with no shadow of purpose or capacity to 
damage the genuine national defense inter- 
ests of this nation, would be a felony punish- 
able by a $25,000 fine and three years in 
prison. Since the statute specifically pre- 
cludes the defense that the information was 
improperly classified, presumably a govern- 
ment official who informed his neighbor of 
matters contained in both his classified file 
and the daily newspapers would be a poten- 
tial criminal defendant. 

Yet it has been estimated, by a security 
consultant with more than 45 years of 
military and civilian experience in the field 
of national defense information, that over 
9914 per cent of classified documents con- 
tain information in the public domain or 
do not warrant protection for other reasons. 
Subcomm. on Criminal Laws and Procedures 
of the Senate Comm. on the Judiciary, 92nd 
Cong., 2nd Sess., Hearings on Reform of the 
Federal Criminal Laws. Pt. IIT, Subpart D, 
at 3045 (Comm. Print 1972) (Testimony of 
William G. Florence). It may be suggested 
that the problems Mr. Florence spoke of 
have been overcome by President's Nixon’s 
new Executive Order No. 11,652 of March 8, 
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1972, ostensibly reforming the classification 
process. But Mr. Florence testified before 


- this Subcommittee last month that he had 


tried—and failed—to obtain from the De- 
partment of Defense earlier this year some 
of the classified documents which were desig- 
nated as public records by the presiding 
judge during the Russo-Elisberg trial. The 
reason for denial of his request? The Penta- 
gon Papers—which have been widely quoted 
in newspapers, discussed at the trial, re- 
corded in the trial transcripts, and spoken, 
read, and argued about by millions of Ameri- 
cans (and foreigners)—are still classified. 

But this is not all. Enactment of this stat- 
ute would irreparably damage—if not vir- 
tually destroy—the freedom of the press 
upon which an informed public and demo- 
cratic self-government itself rely. If the 
press is not to become merely a withered 
arm of government instead of the adversary 
force the Constitution intended, it must have 
sources other than official press releases for 
the information it publishes. 

In a study prepared by the Foreign Affairs 
Division of the Congressional Research Serv- 
ice for the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the point is brought home. See 
Hearings on Reform of the Federal Criminal 
Laws, supra, at 3063-94. The study found 
“wide agreement that the great bulk of de- 
fense material is usually over protected— 
too highly classified for too long a time.” 
Id, at 3077. 

And, it continued, high government offi- 
cials—such as former Secretaries of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird and Clark M. Clifford—tfre- 
quently “declassified” national defense in- 
formation when it serves their purposes, re- 
vealing it to Congressional committees to 
justify budget requests or to news report- 
ers to test out public opinion on a wide 
variety of subjects. Jd. at 3080-81. There is 
a “high incidence of leaks of classified infor- 
mation which appear to be approved by some 
one in authority ...” Id. at 3081. 

No wonder, then, that conscientious re- 
porters turn to officials with different opin- 
ions and different facts at their command to 
test out in their turn the Administration's 
version of the truth. Veteran reporters and 
editors of the New York Times and Wash- 
ington Post filed affidavits in the Pentagon 
Papers case, see New York Times Co. v. 
United States, 403 U.S. 713 (1971), to the 
effect that official and unofficial leaks were 
both a necessary source of information for a 
responsible press. Without the use of classi- 
fied material, according to Times Washing- 
ton Bureau Chief Max Frankel, “[t]here 
could be no adequate diplomatic, military, 
and political reporting of the kind our peo- 
ple take for granted .. .” Excerpts from Affi- 
davit reprinted in Hearings on Reform of the 
Federal Criminal Laws, supra, at 3079. 

As the Supreme Court declared in another 
context, the people of the United States 
“may not be regarded as closed-circuit re- 
cipients of only that which the State chooses 
to communicate. They may not be confined 
to the expression of those sentiments that 
are Officially approved.” Tinker v. Des Moines 
Independent Community School District, 393 
U.S. 503, 511 (1969). And see Justice Doug- 
las’ concurring opinion in New York Times 
Co. v. United States, 403 U.S. 713, 723-24 
(1971) : 

“The dominant purpose of the First 
Amendment was to prohibit the wide-spread 
practice of governmental suppression of 
embarrassing information. It is common 
knowledge that the First Amendment was 
adopted against the widespread use of the 
common law of seditious libel to punish the 
dissemination of material that is embar- 
rassing to the powers-that-be. Secrecy in 
government is fundamentally anti-demo- 
cratic, perpetuating bureaucratic errors. 
Open debate and discussion of public issues 
are vital to our national health.” 
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The statute as written invites abuse. Every 
government official who handles classified 
information would speak in peril of violat- 
ing its technical commands, and be subject 
to prosecution for politically embarrassing 
the government. Officials could be punished 
for expressing political views distasteful to 
the government, if a single classified fact 
could be found within their statements. 
Granting that the government has the right 
to protect limited categories of information 
from unauthorized disclosure by its em- 
ployees, it need not make such transgres- 
sions criminal. Dismissal of those who re- 
lease information with culpable intent or 
for personal gain should be a sufficient 
sanction. 


5. Section 1125. Unlawfully Obtaining 
Classified Information 


This section makes it a crime for an agent 
of a foreign power to obtain or collect “clas- 
sified information.” Insofar as the section 
also precludes the defense that the infor- 
mation was improperly classified, and since 
it does not require proof of culpable intent, 
it would be subject to due process and free 
speech objections similar to those outlined 
above. 


6. Section 1126. Definitions for Section 1121 
Through 1126. 


Objections to the definitions of “author- 
ized”, “classified information” and “informa- 
tion relating to the national defense” have 
been noted above. We strongly urge that 
if the latter phrase is retained, it be closely 
restricted to military or defense material 
which the government has a legitimate inter- 
est in keeping secret from the outside world 
as well as from the American people—e.g., 
technical details of military weaponry, tac- 
tical details of military operations, the con- 
duct or product of specific foreign covert in- 
telligence gathering operations, and military 
contingency plans in respect of foreign pow- 
ers, 


7. ACLU Proposed Statute on National De- 
fense Information. 


The ACLU proposes the following statute 
to replace the correlative provisions of S. 
1400. We suggest that Sections 1122, Disclos- 
ing National Defense Information and 1125, 
Unlawfully Obtaining Classified Information, 
be removed entirely and that Section 123, 
Mishandling National Defense Information 
be rewritten along the lines of the proposals 
below, removing subsection (3) to prevent 
any requirement of self-incrimination. 

Section 1121. Espionage. Strike the section 
in S. 1400 and substitute the following: 

(a) Offense—A person is guilty of an of- 
fense, if, with intent that classified informa- 
tion relating to the national defense be used 
by a foreign power to injure the national de- 
Tense, he or she knowingly: 

(1) communicates such classified informa- 
tion directly to a foreign power or agent; 
or 

(2) obtains such classified information in 
order to communicate the information di- 
rectly to a foreign power or agent; or 

(3) enters a restricted area with intent to 
obtain such information in order to com- 
municate the classified information directly 
to a foreign power or agent. 

(b) Grading—An offense described in. this 
section is— 

(1) a class A felony in time of war; 

(2) a class B felony at all other times. 

Section 1124. Disclosing Classified Informa- 
tion. Strike the heading and section and sub- 
stitute the following: 

Disclosing. National Defense Information 
by Public Servants. 

(a) Offense—A public servant or former 
public servant is guilty of an offense if, be- 
ing or having been in authorized possession 
of classified information relating to the na- 
tional defense, he or she knowingly com- 
municates such information to a person not 
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entitled to receive it with the intent to In- 

jure the United States. 

(b) Exceptions to Liability as an Accom- 
plice or Conspirator—A person not entitled 
to receive information relating to the na- 
tional defense is not subject to prosecution 
as an accomplice within the meaning of sec- 
tion 401 for an offense under this section, 
and is not subject to prosecution for con- 
splracy to commit an offense under this 
section, 

(c) Defense—It is a defense to a prosecu- 
tion under this section (1) that the infor- 
mation was communicated for the purpose 
of providing the information to a member 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives; (2) that the information was not 
properly classified under the definition given 
in section 1126(f). 

(ad) Grading—An offense described in this 
section is a class E Felony. 

Section 1026. Definitions for Sections 1121 
Through 1125, 

(a) “Information relating to the national 
defense” means: 

(1) technical details of military operations 
or weaponry; 

(2) the conduct or product of covert for- 
eign intelligence gathering operations; 

(3) military contingency plans in respect 
of foreign powers; 
provided that such information would, if 
obtained by a foreign power, be used by that 
power to injure significantly the national 
defense of the United States, and that at 
the time of the offense the information had 
not previously been published. 

(b) “Agent” means one in the employ or 
service of a foreign power who is acting on 
instructions of that power. 

(c) “Public servant” is an employee of the 
United States or of a contractor who prom- 
ises to abide by this section when given 
access to information relating to the na- 
tional defense. 

(d) “Knowingly communicates” as used 
in §1124(a) means that the public servant 
knew or had reason to believe that the ac- 
tion which he took would cause injury to 
the national defense and acted without tak- 
ing account of this knowledge and balancing 
it against the public’s right to know. 

(e) “A person not entitled to receive” is 
& person not authorized to receive informa- 
tion under a statute requiring such author- 
ization or an executive order issued pursu- 
ant to this statute regarding information 
that Congress has authorized be kept con- 
fidential. 

(f) “Classified information” means infor- 
mation properly classified pursuant to a valid 
statute, executive order, or regulation, and 
not declassified prior to the time of the 
alleged offense, It is a defense to a prosecu- 
tion under this section that the information 
was not classified in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the statute, executive order, or 
regulation, or that the information was not 
reasonably subject to classification under the 
statute, executive order, or regulation. 

(g) “Previously been published” means 
made public in any form. It is not a require- 
ment of this section that publication was 
officially made or authorized by an officer of 
the government with authority to do so. 

8. Other Sections of S. 1400 Which Could be 
Used To Censor the Press and Withhold 
Information from the Public 
Aside from the provisions included in the 

so-called “national security” chapter of S. 

1400, several other sections of the proposed 

Criminal Code could be used to stifle the flow 

of vital information to the press and choke 

off public debate through lack of knowledge 
and fear of censure. 

The most egregious is the combination of 
the definition of property in §111, General 
Definitions, with the prohibitions of § 1731, 
Theft, and § 1732, Receiving Stolen Property. 
Section 111, for perhaps the first time in the 
history of Anglo-American law, defines “prop- 
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erty” to include “intellectual property or in- 
formation, by whatever means preserved, 
although only the means by which it is pre- 
served have a physical location .. .” 

§ 1731, theft is committed if one know- 
ingly takes “unauthorized control over or 
makes unauthorized use, disposition or trans- 
fer . . . of property of another. .. . There is 
federal jurisdiction ... if... the property 
is owned by, or is under the care, custody 
or control of the United States... .” Asa 
recent article in the Nation warned: 

“In these words is hidden the monstrous 
concept that all information in possession 
of the government, although paid for by the 
taxpayer and collected by public servants 
in the course of public duty, is transformed 
into the private property of the government 
bureaucracy.” Criley, “Sneaking Up on the 
Press: Nixon's ‘Official Secrets Act,'™ The 
Nation, March 2, 1974, p. 265, 266. 

The drafter of this section has publicly 
declared that reporters to whom “govern- 
ment-owned” information has been leaked 
would be subject to prosecution under § 1732 
for receiving stolen property. Id. at 267. In- 
deed, government briefs in the Russo-Ells- 
berg case argued that both men were thieves 
and, by clear implication, that their news- 
paper recipients were receivers of stolen 
property. 

Even if this Congress were to reject the 
“Official Secrets” sections of S. 1400, the above 
provisions would accomplish the same end 
unless revised to protect our First Amend- 
ment rights and liberties. Indeed, they would 
go much further, since the theft of any gov- 
ernment information, whether or not clas- 
sified and without regard to motive, would 
be a violation of the law. It would thus 
give the government the power to punish 
any leaks of embarrassing or inconvenient 
information. 

Two more provisions of S. 1400 directly 
lend themselves to governmental oppres- 
sion of the rights of speech and press. Indeed, 
Daniel Ellsberg was indicted under the pres- 
ent versions of both these sections. Section 
1301, Obstructing a Government Function by 
Fraud, creates a new offense for one who “in- 
tentionally obstructs, impairs, or perverts a 
government function by defrauding the 
government in any manner,” Since “govern- 
ment function” and “defrauding” are no- 
where defined, the section grants wide pros- 
ecutorial discretion to harass the press for 
“impairing” efficient operations by exposing 
official decision-making processes or even 
outright chicanery on the basis of informa- 
tion which was the government's “property.” 
See Haas y. Henkel, 216 U.S. 462 (1910) (“de- 
fraud of the United States” defined to include 
impairing any government function). 

Section 1742, Unauthorized Use of a Writ- 
ing, could similarly result in broad—and un- 
constitutional—suppression of information. 
The offense, which originally was limited to 
forgery of securities and the like, has been 
rewritten to criminalize a much wider class 
of behavior. Under § 1742, one may be guilty 
of a felony “if with intent to deceive or 
harm & government or person he know- 
ingly ... (1) issues a writing without author- 
ity to do so; or (2) utters or possesses a 
writing which has been issued without au- 
thority.” There is federal jurisdiction if the 
writing is or purports to be “made or issued 
by or under the authority of ... the United 
States .. .” It may be argued that the in- 
clusion of this section with the commercial 
offenses precludes its use in a wider context. 
But the language of the statute—and the 
government’s far-ranging briefs in the Russo- 
Elisberg case—support no such complacence. 
The statute should be narrowed to reach 
commercial offenses only. 

9. “Official Secrets” Offenses in S, 1. 

The comparable provisions of S, 1 are less 

sweeping an invasion of our constitutional 
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rights, But they too suffer from serious prob- 
lems of vagueness and overbreadth. As with 
S. 1400, the definitions in S. 1, §2-5Al, of 
“foreign power” and “national defense in- 
formation” are far too broad for p 

of attaching criminal liability to conduct or 
speech. The latter definition, although ar- 
guably more restricted than that in S. 1400, 
includes information regarding “the military 
capability of the United States.” Such a 
phrase leaves actual definition in the hands 
of the prosecutor and the jury, expanding or 
contracting the meaning of “military” to 
exclude or include such items of common 
knowledge as the number of men currently 
serving in the armed forces, the annual pro- 
duction of grain, or the shifting of foreign 
alliances, 

Section 2-5B7, Espionage, uses much of 
the same vague language as S. 1400. The 
standard of culpability is “knowledge” that 
the national defense information the offender 
“gathers, obtains, or reveals ... for or to a 
foreign power or its agents” “is to be used to 
the injury of the United States or to the 
advantage of a foreign power.” Under § 1-2Al1 
(a) (3), to act “knowingly” is to act with 
awareness that conduct will probably cause 
& prohibited result. A reporter revealing “na- 
tional defense information” may well know 
that it could be described as “injuring” the 
United States by those who elevate govern- 
ment secrecy over public debate or that it 
may aid a foreign power in dealing with the 
United States, justifying itself to its own 
citizens, or in myriad ways that have nothing 
to do with our national defense. 

The statutory standard ignores Gorin v. 
United States, 312 U.S. 19 (1941), where the 
Supreme Court upheld an espionage statute 
against a challenge for vagueness partly on 
the ground that the statute required “bad 
faith” or “scienter.” Id. at 28. If guilty in- 
tent was not present, the Court ruled, the 
criminal sanctions would not apply. Id. 

Despite the decision in United States v. 
Heine, 151 F.2d 813 (2d Cir. 1945), cert. 
denied, 328 U.S. 833 (1946), that for purposes 
of espionage, “information relating to the 
national defense” did not include informs- 
tion accessible through public sources, S. 1 
includes no such exception. Its espionage 
section is thus wide open to abuse in much 
the same manner as that of S. 1400. 

Section 2-5B8, Misuse of National Defense 
Injormation, gathers into one section of- 
fenses spread over several in S, 1400. Sub- 
section (a)(1) is virtually identical with 
§ 1122 of S. 1400 and is subject to the same 
criticisms. Although the subsection, like all 
the offenses included in § 2-5B8, requires the 
prohibited conduct to be done “in a manner 
harmful to the safety of the United States,” 
this extra prosecutorial hurdle is too vague 
to deter unconstitutionally broad prosecu- 
tions. 

Subsection (a) (3), similar to § 1123 of S. 
1400, makes criminal the failure to deliver 
national defense information to a federal 
public servant “entitled to receive it” if the 
possession is “knowingly unauthorized.” 
Subsection (a) (3) does require that there be 
a “demand” for the relinquishment. But this 
does nothing to solve the Fifth Amendment 
problems inherent in requiring one to supply 
incriminating evidence against himself, 
Moreover, since neither “unauthorized” nor 
“entitled” are further defined, everyone in- 
volved must act at his peril. 

Subsections (a)(4) and (5) prohibit the 
knowing use or communication to an “un- 
authorized” (undefined) person of “com- 
munications information,” which is defined 
In §2-5A1(3) (il) to include “the design, 
construction, use, maintenance, or repair 
of any device, apparatus, or appliance used 
or prepared or planned for use by the United 
States or a foreign power for cryptographic 
or intelligence surveillance purposes . 
Under these sections, it might be a felony 
for someone to tell others about radar de- 
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vice construction observed during a motor 
trip, or for a newspaper to publish informa- 
tion concerning the communications satel- 
lite program. Once again, such vague stat- 
utes lend themselves to prosecutorial abuse, 
restrict the dissemination of information 
properly in the public domain, and sweep the 
ordinary citizen within an unpredictable net 
of criminality. 

Section 2-5B9, Violation of Wartime Cen- 
sorship, prohibits knowing communication 
with an enemy or its ally in time of war (un- 
defined) where in violation of a federal stat- 
ute, rule, regulation, or order. It could be 
used to curb news reporters’ and others’ 
travels to the war zone or to allied coun- 
tries for legitimate investigatory purposes. 
If this section had been law five or six years 
ago, and if the Vietnamese conflict was a 
“war,” the issuing of a regulation under an 
existing federal statute might have pre- 
vented Harrison Salisbury’s reports from 
North Vietnam or other reports based upon 
contact with “the other side.” The First 
Amendment contemplates providing Ameri- 
cans with information from all sources in 
order that they may determine for them- 
selves what is true and what is false—and 
what public policy should be. 

At the very least this statute should be 
limited to violation of federal statutes. Crim- 
inal liability should not be made to depend 
on rules, regulations, or orders issued through 
the administrative process, It is Congress’ 
job. to define federal crimes. 

Sections 2-8D3, Theft, and 2-8D4, Receiv- 
ing Stolen Property, like the similar sections 
in S. 1400, could be used to punish the press 
and its sources, members of Congress, and 
other citizens attempting to subject govern- 
ment policy-making to outside debate. Sub- 
section (d) (iii) of the theft provision de- 
fines property to include “any government 
file, record, document, or other government 
paper stolen from any government office or 
from any public servant.” Although this pro- 
vision is considerably narrower than the defi- 
nition in S, 1400, it might still cover infor- 
mation transferred to reporters by officials 
with less than final control over its disposi- 
tion. Moreover, the degree of knowledge re- 
quired for the offense of receiving stolen 
property is merely that it “probably has been 
stolen.” 

The section says nothing about whether 
copying of documents later returned to their 
proper place, as done by Ellsberg and Russo, 
constitutes theft or not. But in the Russo- 
Esberg trial briefs, the government, using 
similarly equivocal proyisions of present law, 
argued that a government record is the in- 
formation contained within it and not the 
pieces of paper on which it is in fact re- 
corded. Under the government theory, Ells- 
berg and Russo were guilty of theft of the 
Pentagon Papers. This theory would estab- 
lish government ownership of government 
“information” in much the same way as 
S. 1400 and would, similarly and drastically, 
reduce the sources of information vital to 
intelligent public discussion of important 
public issues. 


B. Other offenses against the Nation 
1, Treason 


The National Commission on Reform of 
Federal Criminal Laws (hereinafter the 
Brown Commission), in trying to narrow the 
Gefinition of treason, see Working Papers 
of the National Commission on Reform of 
Federal Criminal Laws, vol. I, at 419-27 
(1970) (hereinafter Working Papers), re- 
worded it so as to reach more broadly than 
ever before into areas of speech and conduct 
protected by the First Amendment. See Tes- 
timony of the American Civil Liberties Union 
Before the Senate Subcommittee on Crimi- 
nal Laws and Procedures on the Final Re- 
port of the National Commission on Reform 
of Federal Criminal Laws 70-73 (1972) (here- 
inafter 1972 ACLU Testimony). 
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Both S. 1400, § 1101, and S. 1, § 2-5B1, have 
substantially returned to statutory formulas 
which would presumably preserve the limits 
of existing law, including the necessity of 
an “intent to betray,” Cramer v. United 
States, 325 U.S. 1 (1944). But the contours 
of present law are unclear. Id. at 46-47. See, 
e.g, the comment in United States v. 
Stephan, 50 F. Supp. 738, 741-42 (E.D. Mich. 
1943) to the effect that “In times of peace 
it is treason for one of our citizens to incite 
war against us.” Incitement without proof 
of intent could well be no more than adyo- 
cacy protected by the First Amendment even 
under a restrictive reading of present law as 
requiring an unequivocal “call to violence 
now or in the future” before advocacy may 
be punished. Noto v. United States, 367 U.S. 
290, 298 (1961). See Yates v. United States, 
354 U.S. 298 (1957). Under Brandenburg v. 
Ohio, 395 U.S. 444 (1969), the only speech 
which may be punished is that “directed” 
toward causing imminent lawless action and 
likely to produce it. 

Similarly, the treatment of propaganda 
broadcasters as traitors, Chandler v. United 
States, 171 F- 2d 921 (ist Cir. 1948), cert 
denied, 336 U.S. 918 (1949); Gillars v. United 
States, 182 F, 2d 962 (D.C. Cir. 1950), raises 
grave constitutional doubts. One man’s prop- 
aganda is another’s free speech, as the bitter 
controversy over the war in Southeast Asia 
taught the nation. In order to avoid the 
prosecution and persecution of those who 
espouse unpopular doctrines, the crime of 
treason should at least be limited, as the 
Brown Commission suggested at one point, to 
“actual participation in a foreign war against 
the United States.” Working Papers, vol. I, 
at 419-23. 

Among the salient differences between 8.1 
and 8.1400 in defining treason is that 8.1 con- 
fines itself to United States “nationals,” while 
8.1400 applies to persons “in fact owing al- 
legiance to the United States.” The latter 
formulation is clearly ambiguous and over- 
broad, Citizens of other nations should not 
be chargeable with treason against the United 
States. The need for clarification is illustrated 
by Carlisie v. United States, 83 U.S. 147, 154 
(1873), which declared that aliens domiciled 
in the United States are covered because they 
owe temporary allegiance. Moreover, 8.1400 
by the phrase “in fact” apparently bars the 
defense of failure to know that one owed al- 
legiance to the United States. Such a defense 
is plainly crucial to intent. 

5.1 provides a mandatory death penalty 
for treason under certain circumstances. The 
ACLU is unalterably opposed to capital 
punishment on moral, constitutional, and 
practical grounds. Inflicting the death pen- 
alty, as has so often been demonstrated, 
does not deter serious crime more effectively 
than severe prison sentences. It is a barbaric 
anachronism which diminishes the moral 
and political legitimacy of the society which 
practices it, See Furman v. Georgia, 408 D.S. 
238, 371 (1972) (Marshall, J., concurring). 

2. Military Activity Against the United 

States 


Section 2-5B2 of S. 1 makes one guilty 
of the offense if “with intent to aid the 
enemy or to prevent or obstruct a victory 
of the United States, during a time of war 
and within the United States, he participates 
in or facilitates military activity of the 
enemy.” There is no precisely comparable 
provision in S. 1400. 

The section incorporates the Brown Com- 
mission’s suggested redefinition of treason 
and is fraught with the same dangers. Since 
neither “facilitates,” “military,” nor “war” 
is defined by S. 1, the statute could arguably 
apply to an undeclared war, such as that 
in Southeast Asia, and to speech in praise 
of the goals, tactics, ideology, governmental 
system, or any other aspect of the “enemy,” 
if such speech might, for example, stir that 
enemy to renewed military vigor. This was 
the very charge frequently leveled against 
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critics of the Vietnam war whose loyalty, 
patriotism, sincerity, and deep concern about 
the future of the United States were beyond 
question. The apparent purpose and likely 
effect of this section of S. 1 is the stifling 
of political dissent, of conscience, and of loy- 
al opposition. By its vagueness and over- 
breadth, it authorizes sanctions against not 
only the genuine enemies of our nation but 
also those who express disapproval of or 
actively urge changes in government policy. 
In West Virginia State Board of Education 
V. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624, 640-41 (1943), Jus- 
tice Jackson for the majority asserted the 
claims of conscience against the coercion of 
the state: 

Struggles to coerce uniformity of senti- 
ment in support of some end thought essen- 
tial to their time and country have been 
waged by many good as well as by evil men, 
. . . As first and moderate methods to at- 
tain unity have failed, those bent on its ac- 
complishment must resort to an ever-in- 
creasing severity. As governmental pressure 
toward unity becomes greater, so strife be- 
comes more bitter as to whose unity it shall 
be. .. . Those who begin coercive elimina- 
tion of dissent soon find themselves exter- 
minating dissenters. Compulsory unification 
of opinion achieves only the unanimity of 
the graveyard. 

“It seems trite but necessary to say that 
the First Amendment to our Constitution 
was designed to avoid these ends by avoiding 
these beginnings. .. . We set up government 
by the consent of the governed, and the Bill 
of Rights denies those in power any legal 
opportunity to coerce that consent.” 

It seems trite but necessary to say that Jus- 
tice Jackson’s words are as true now as when 
written. A provision like § 2-5B2 has no place 
in our constitutional scheme of government. 

3. Inciting Overthrow or Destruction of 
the Government. 

Section 1108 of S. 1400 and Section 
2-5B3(a) (2) of S.1 would re-enact the Smith 
Act, punishing mere advocacy of revolu- 
tionary change. The ACLU vigorously op- 
poses such legislation in any form. Acvord- 
ing to Brandenburg v. Ohio, 395 U.S, 444, 447 
(1969), “the Constitutional guarantees of 
free speech and free press do not permit a 
State to forbid or proscribe advocacy of the 
use of force or of law violation except when 
such advocacy is directed to inciting or pro- 
ducing imminent lawless action and is likely 
to incite or produce such action.” 

The S.1 provision would make it criminal 
for one to advocate the “desirability or 
necessity of armed insurrection under cir- 
cumstances in which there is substantial 
likelihood his advocacy will imminently pro- 
duce, in fact,” armed insurrection and where 
there is intent “to induce or otherwise cause” 
others to engage in armed insurrection. Al- 
though S.1 appears designed to meet the 
Brandenburg test, it retains many of the 
constitutional difficulties with which the 
Smith Act was riddled. The standards are far 
too subjective to reach only those the statute 
ostensibly intends to cover. Since no overt 
act is necessary, it will always be open to the 
trier of fact to find “substantial likelihood” 
of armed insurrection where in fact there 
was none. Such a standard invites judgment 
on the basis of passion and prejudice against 
politically unpopular minorities. The speak- 
er's intent is similarly likely to be judged by 
the words he uses, for no actions other than 
words are required. 

Despite the ancient rule of criminal law 
that guilty intent and guilty act must coin- 
cide, that unfocused wickedness is not 
enough and there must be purpose to effect 
the specific criminal result or at least fore- 
sight of consequence, e.g., Regina v. Cunning- 
ham, 41 Crim. App. R. 155, 3 Weekly L. R. 76 
(1957); Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, 
499-500 (1951), the statute further punishes 
one who “organizes a conspiracy which en- 
gages in such advocacy .. .” Thus the orga- 
nizer of a political group, though he may 
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have left it or have nothing to do with the 
illegal advocacy or even have opposed it, 
would be punished for the unforeseen acts of 
others. A law which so attenuates criminal 
responsibility invites selective enforcement 
against the most vocal and most successful 
opponents of the government. The Supreme 
Court has held that only members actively 
involved in an organization, and specifically 
found to possess guilty knowledge and intent, 
may be convicted of illegal advocacy under 
the former version of the Smith Act. Scales 
v. United States, 367 U.S. 203, 228 (1961); 
Noto v. United States, 367 U.S. 290, 297-300 
(1961). 

S. 1 further punishes one who, as an “active 
member” of a conspiracy which engages in 
illegal advocacy, “facHlitates such advocacy.” 
Under this provision, a member who hired an 
auditorium for a speech later found to vio- 
late the statute, even though he neither at- 
tended it, knew of its contents in advance, or 
participated in it, could be convicted of a 
major felony. Those “active members” who 
applauded such a speech, without consider- 
ing it to constitute illegal advocacy of imme- 
diate armed insurrection, would be similarly 
Hable. Intent and act are totally divorced 
from each other by such a standard of cul- 
pability. Rights of free speech and associa- 
tion, guaranteed by the First Amendment, 
are destroyed. 

Bad as §. 1 is, the incitement section of 
S, 1400 is far worse. It is a prescription for 
governmental tyranny. Under its loose lan- 
guage, entirely innocent conduct informed 
by not even a breath of suspicion of possible 
illegality, could be the basis for a major 
felony. “{T]he most theoretical proposals in 
the most unlikely circumstances carry pen- 
alties up to 15 years .. .” Schwartz, “The 
Proposed Federal Criminal Code,” 13 Crim. L, 
Rep. 3265, 3273 (1973). 

Section 1103 punishes one who “with in- 
tent to bring about the overthrow or de- 
struction of the government of the United 
States, or any state or local government, as 
speedily as circumstances permit,” “incites 
others to engage in conduct which then or 
at some future time would facilitate the 
overthrow or destruction by force of that 
government.” One is similarly liable who, 
with the prescribed intent, “organizes, leads, 
recruits members for, joins, or remains an 
active member of, an organization which has 
as a purpose the incitement” forbidden in 
the first subsection. 

As with 8. 1, S. 1400 permits—indeed, en- 
courages—the finding of criminal intent 
without the commission of a single act be- 
yond speech itself. The connection between 
advocacy and “overthrow ... of the govern- 
ment” is made yet more tenuous by the fail- 
ure to require either imminent danger or 
substantial likelihood of success. No “armed 
insurrection” is necessary. 

And the word “facilitate” could embrace 
incitement of others to make speeches or 
posters, or write letters, critical of govern- 
ment policy. Section 1103 of S. 1400 is a blue- 
print for, in Justice Jackson’s phrase, ‘‘co- 
ercive elimination of dissent” and “exter- 
mination of dissenters.” “The First Amend- 
ment to our Constitution was designed to 
avoid these ends by avoiding these begin- 
nings,” Barnette, supra, 319 U.S. at 641. This 
statute, which sanctions the punishment of 
mere “belief in an idea,” Scales, supra, 367 
U.S. at 274 (Douglas, J., dissenting), paves 
the way for destruction of our society more 
surely than the incitement it condemns, 

4. SABOTAGE 

Sections 1111 and 1112 of S. 1400 and Sec- 
tion 2-5B4 of S. 1 prohibit impairing mili- 
tary effectiveness by damaging property. Al- 
though S. 1 is apparently an attempt to limit 
the offense to military property, S. 1400 
reaches out to embrace virtually everything 
and every activity that might be taken in 
relation to it. Section 1111 prohibits damage 
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to or delay or obstruction of any United 
States property or that of “an associate na- 
tion,” almost any other property, facility, or 
service that is or might be used in the na- 
tional defense, or production or repair of 
such property. The required intent is “to 
impair, interfere with, or obstruct the abil- 
ity of the United States or an associate na- 
tion to prepare for or engage in war or de- 
fense activities.” “Associate nation” is de- 
fined in section 1111 of S. 1400 as “a nation 
at war with a foreign power with which 
the United States is at war.” “War” is not 
defined, 

Under the vague terms of § 1111, anti-Viet- 
nam war demonstrators who “interfered 
with” public transportation by their very 
numbers could have been prosecuted for 
sabotage, a major felony. Nothing in the 
statute’s language prohibits a jury from 
deducing “intent... to obstruct the ability 
of the United States... to... engage in 
war or defense activities” under such cir- 
cumstances. Nothing would prevent prosecu- 
tion under the general criminal attempt, 
conspiracy, and solicitation sections of S. 
1400, see sections 1001-03, for speech encour- 
aging such a demonstration. The section 
could be used to destroy the rights of asso- 
ciation and assembly guaranteed by the 
First Amendment. It would make every pub- 
lic demonstration, no matter how peaceful 
and orderly, subject to criminal sanctions at 
the iron whim of official power. See Cox v. 
Louisiana, 379 U.S. 536, 557-58 (1965), where 
the Supreme Court, in striking down a simi- 
larly vague and overbroad statute, observed: 

“It is clearly unconstitutional to enable a 
public official to determine which expressions 
of view will be permitted and which will not 
or to engage in invidious discrimination 
among persons or groups either by use of a 
statute providing a system of broad discre- 
tionary licensing power or, as in this case, 
the equivalent of such a system by selective 
enforcement of an extremely broad pro- 
hibitory statute.” 

Section 1112 essentially repeats the offense 
outlined in §1111, but lowers the level of 
required intent to “reckless disregard.” It 
thus extends still further the opportunities 
for official suppression of that vigorous and 
effective dissent on which democracy relies. 

Section 2-5B4 of S. 1 makes it criminal for 
& person “with intent to impair the military 
effectiveness of the United States” to 
“damage ... or tamper... with anything 
of. direct military significance to the United 
States .. .” The latter phrase is defined in 
the statute to include an “armament or any- 
thing else peculiarly suited for military use,” 
even when only “in course of research and 
development.” Since intent to impair mili- 
tary effectiveness could be read to include 
any opposition to development of weapons, 
no matter how costly or obsolete, editorials 
against the ABM, news stories exposing 
enormous cost over-runs and mechanical 
failure, or simply a citizen's public or private 
remarks against the situating of nuclear 
stockpiles in his hometown, could be prose- 
cuted on the theory that they “damage” the 
objects of their disapproval. This section 
should be narrowed to apply only to culpable 
physical damage to or interference with mili- 
tary hardware. 


5. Impairing Military Effectiveness by False 
Statement 


Section 1114 of S. 1400 makes it criminal 
for a person, in time of war (undefined) and 
with intent to aid the enemy or interfere 
with the United States’ ability to engage in 
war or defense activities, knowingly to com- 
municate a statement “which in fact is false” 
about “losses, plans, operations, or conduct 
of the military forces of the United States,” 
of an associate nation, or of an enemy. It 
similarly punishes factually false statements 
about civilian or military catastrophe or “any 
other matter of fact which, if believed, would 
be likely to affect the strategy or tactics of 
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the military forces of the United States or 
likely to create general panic or serious dis- 
ruption.” S. 1 contains no comparable 
provision. 

Enactment of §1114 would effectively 
destroy perhaps the most important function 
of a free press—the obligation to report fully 
and fairly in times of national crisis the 
discoverable facts about that crisis. It would 
miake punishable as a major felony good- 
faith errors in news reports about a wide 
range of activity. 

Moreover, there is nothing to prevent 
high-level official concealment of such facts 
as the bombing of Cambodia while a pros- 
ecutor pursues, tries, and obtains a convic- 
tion in the erroneous belief that such 
“facts” were false. The history of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam suggests that when 
the choice is between the official and the 
press version of the facts, the citizen may be 
better off trusting the press. Without it, we 
might never have learned of the massacre 
at My Lai, the widespread corruption and 
oppression of the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment, or the strange discrepancy between 
many battlefield reports and the observable 
facts. 

A free press is going to make mistakes. 
Occasionally it is going to make major mis- 
takes. Criminal liability for such errors can- 
not be made dependent on so vague an 
intent as “interference with" the “defense 
activities” of the United States. Such a 
standard would permit official harassment 
of politically disfavored publications, It 
would, in effect, impress the press into gov- 
ernment service until such time as the 
state of “war” come to an end. 


6. Offenses Relating to Military Service 


Both S. 1400 and S. 1 punish evasion of 
military service, obstruction of military re- 
cruitment or induction, and causing mu- 
tiny, insubordination, or refusal of duty. The 
S. 1 provisions, sections 2-5B5 ando 2-5B6, 
are more narrowly drawn than the S. 1400 
provisions, section 1115-17, but they still 
present serious problems. 

Section 1115 criminalizes the failure to 
“satisfactorily complete” civilian substitute 
service, without requiring proof of culp- 
ability. Since “satisfactorily complete” is 
nowhere defined, it could be construed to 
mean anything from failure to show up on 
time one morning to failure to show up at 
all. It thus creates a special felony which 
could be used selectively against conscien- 
tious objectors. 

The section also punishes conduct with 
intent to ayoid or delay military service 
which “in fact’ constitutes false swearing 
or making a false statement (which are made 
criminal by sections 1342 and 1343). Since 
section 303(e) specifies that “[c]ulpability 
is not required with respect to any factor 
specified in the description of the offense 
as existing ‘in fact,” section 1115 could 
be read to permit prosecution for innocent 
false statements without regard to the cul- 
pability requirements of sections 1342 and 
1343, so long as the larger intent to avoid 
military obligations was found. Or it could 
be read to incorporate the knowledge of 
falsity that they require. Either way it could 
support conviction for conduct or speech 
which had nothing to do with actual avoid- 
ance of military service and thus again in- 
vites discriminatory prosecution on the basis 
of political beliefs, First Amendment-pro- 
tected activity, or other impermissible cri- 
teria. 

By contrast, S. 1 section 2-5B5, prohibit- 
ing avoidance of military service, appears 
definite an1 limited. But it also provides 
that the offense is a continuing one until 
a person is no longer under a duty to reg- 
ister, thereby extending the possibilities of 
prosecution until long after the original 
offense may have occurred In Toussie v. 
United States, 397 U.S. 112(1970), the Su- 
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preme Cour’ construed the Selective Service 
Act to require observance of the five-year 
statute of limitations both “to protect in- 
dividuals from haying to defend themselves 
against charges when the basic facts may 
have become obscured by time and to min- 
imize the danger of official punishment be- 
cause of acts in the far-distant past. Such 

time limit may also have the salutary 
effect of encouraging law enforcement offi- 
cials promptly to investigate suspected 
criminal activity.” Id. at 114-15. 

Extending the time limit for prosecution is 
another invitation to selective prosecution. 
It also interferes with due process rights to a 
fair and speedy trial. For example, witnesses 
may well disappear and memories grow hazy 
over a 13-year period. 

Section 1116 of S. 1400 forbids incitement 
of others to “in fact” evade military or sub- 
stitute service, without regard to First 
Amendment protections of free speech or to 
actual connection between the “incitement” 
and the evasion. Section 1117 of S. 1400 simi- 
larly forbids the incitement of mutiny, in- 
subordination, refusal of duty, or desertion, 
and the “facilitation” of even attempted 
mutiny or insubordination. The vagueness of 
the terms, the lack of proved or provable 
connection between the speech or other ex- 
pressive conduct and the culpable activity, 
would permit application of the statute to 
such constitutionally protected activities as 
the organization of G.I. coffeehouses in oppo- 
sition to the war or, indeed, to any speech 
which might encourage “insubordination.” 
Section 2-5B6(a) (3) of S. 1 similarly makes 
it criminal for one to “intentionally 
cause ... insubordination, mutiny, or re- 
fusal of duty ...” The only definition of 
“cause” in S..1 is the explanation in § 1-2A2 
that conduct causes a result “when it is an 
antecedent but for which the result would 
not have occurred.” Such a definition does 


little in practice to close the gap between 
speech and action. It does not even attempt 
to satisfy the prohibition in Brandenburg v. 
Ohio, 395 U.S. 444 (1969), of criminal sanc- 
tions against speech which is not likely to 
produce imminent lawless action. 


Il, OFFENSES AGAINST PUBLIC ORDER 


A. Rioting 


Although the Brown Commission Consult- 
ant’s Report persuasively recommended sharp 
limitations on federal riot law because of 
constitutional difficulties and overlapping 
state jurisdiction, see Working Papers, vol. II 
at 991-1029, the Commission’s Final Report 
(H.R. 10047), S. 1400, and S, 1 all contain 
anti-riot provisions which.could substantially 
interfere with First Amendment rights. Like 
many of the offenses against national secu- 
rity, the anti-riot laws are broad and vague, 
sweeping within their terms conduct clearly 
protected by the First Amendment, falling to 
notify the law-abiding of what conduct is 
properly forbidden, and providing a con- 
venient tool for discriminatory prosecution 
and governmental oppression of political 
adversaries. 

Yet the Supreme Court has affirmed time 
and again that public peace cannot be pre- 
served at the price of sacrificing public dis- 
course and dissent, e.g., Coates v. City of Cin- 
cinnati, 402 U.S. 611 (1971); Terminiello v. 
City of Chicago, 337 U.S. 1 (1949). In Ter- 
miniello the Court declared that “a function 
of free speech under our system of govern- 
ment is to invite dispute. It may indeed best 
serve its hig’ purpose when it induces a con- 
dition of unrest, creates dissatisfaction with 
conditions as they are, or even stirs people 
to anger. Speech is often provocative and 
chalienging. It may strike at prejudices and 
preconceptions and have profound unsettling 
effects as it presses for acceptance of an idea. 
That is why freedom of speech, though not 
absolute, ...is nevertheless protected against 
censorship or punishment, unless shown like- 
ly to produce a clear and present danger of a 
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serious substantive evil that rises far above 
public inconvenience, annoyance, or unrest. 
. . » There is no room under our Constitution 
for a more restrictive view. For the alterna- 
tive would lead to standardization of ideas 
either by legislatures, courts, or dominant 
political or community groups.” 337 U.S. at 
4-5. 

Rioting is not protected by the First 
Amendment. But in this context only violent 
activity itself or conduct clearly and im- 
mediately productive of such activity should 
be punishable by the criminal law. Such con- 
duct cannot be speech alone. See Branden- 
burg v. Ohio, 395 US. 444 (1969), holding 
that the government may forbid speech only 
when it is “directed to inciting or producing 
imminent lawless action and is likely to incite 
or produce such action.” Id. at 447 (em- 
phasis added). Speech which is the occasion 
for violence is not necessarily the cause of 
it. See Working Papers, vol. II at 1000: “What 
is obviously lacking is any requirement that 
the proscribed speech poses a clear and pres- 
ent danger of violence. The statute .. . refers 
[only] to the danger that the violence ...on 
the part of the rioters will cause injury to 
person or property.” [Emphasis in original.) 
A statute which allows government officials to 
determine when the connection suffices can 
only lead to the dangers the Court warned 
against in Coz v. Louisiana, 379 U.S. 536, 557- 
58 (1965): “It is clearly unconstitutional to 
enable a public official to determine which 
expressions of view will be permitted and 
waich will not... .” And see Hess v, Indiana, 
94 S. Ct. 326 (1973), in which the Court 
majority and dissenters read exactly opposite 
meanings into the same words uttered by a 
demonstrator in a moment of confusion and 
potential violence. Recovery of the actual 
meaning of speech in such moments from 
the memories of participants after the fact 
is at best an extraordinarily difficult task. 
A society which assigns criminal liability on 
the basis of such fragile distinctions runs 
too high a risk of penalizing the innocent. 


1. Inciting or Leading a Riot 


Sections 1801 and 1805 of S. 1400 and sec- 
tion 2-9B1 of S. 1 prohibit inciting five or 
more persons to riot. Neither statute dis- 
tinguishes between major and minor dis- 
orders in setting the penalty, as recom- 
mended by the Brown Commission. See § 1801 
(3) of its Final Report. Both statutes define 
@ riot as a disturbance involving violent and 
tumultuous conduct which creates a danger 
of injury to persons or property or obstructs 
a government function. S. 1400 requires that 
the danger be “grave,” S. 1. that it be “im- 
mediate.” S. 1 further requires the injury 
involved to be “serious” and the obstruction 
to be “substantial.” Either formulation is an 
improvement over the even more vague 
wording of the so-called Civil Rights Act of 
1968, the first federal riot law. But neither 
approaches the constitutional standard en- 
unciated by the Supreme Court in Branden- 
burg v. Ohio, supra, 395 U.S. at 447 (1969) 
(even advocacy of force or violation of law is 
protected speech except when it aims at and 
is likely to produce “imminent lawless ac- 
tion”). But see United States v. Matthew, 
419 F.2d 1177 (D.C. Cir. 1969) (upholding 
the constitutionality of the D.C. riot statute, 
similar to S. 1400). 

Both statutes can be used to punish mere 
advocacy, even where no riot in fact occurs 
or where the connection between speech and 
violence is merely temporal. They thus sub- 
stantially invade territory governed by the 
First Amendment. Tumultuous conduct 
which “obstructs a government function” 
may be no more than a noisy but peaceful 
demonstration temporarily blocking a gov- 
ernment driveway. Such conduct is well 
within the constitutionally guaranteed rights 
of assembly and petition. 

Additionally, both statutes punish the 
giving of “commands, instructions, or direc- 
tions in furtherance of” a riot. S. 1400 also 
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makes it criminal to “urge participation in” 
or “lead” a riot. Again, Hess v. Indiana, 94 
S.Ct. 326 (1973), amply demonstrates the 
difficulties encountered in determining who 
is trying to further a riot and who is trying 
to limit it. Such speech is protected not only 
by the First Amendment, but also by the 
Fifth Amendment guarantee of due process 
of law. The standards for punishment are 
so vague as to require potential violators, 
law enforcement personnel, and judge or 
jury to guess at their meaning. See Lanzetta 
v. New Jersey, 306 U.S. 451 (1938). 

S. 1400 would substantially broaden fed- 
eral riot jurisdiction. Interstate travel, use 
of the mail, or use of interstate commerce 
facilities, regardless of intent, “in the course 
of the planning, promotion, management, 
execution, consummation, or concealment of 
the offense,” would be suficient. There would 
be jurisdiction where “the riot obstructs a 
federal government function.” Any realistic 
attempt to enforce such provisions would 
involve the creation and maintenance of a 
national riot police, since nearly every 
“tumultuous disturbance” of whatever de- 
scription would fall into one or another of 
the jurisdictional categories. What such pro- 
visions really do is give the federal govern- 
ment unfettered discretion to second-guess 
state law enforcement officials, and to decide, 
perhaps for purposes far removed from legi- 
timate law enforcement concerns, to prose~ 
cute those whom the state fails to charge or 
convict, or sentence in a manner acceptable 
to federal officials. Civil libertarians have long 
opposed the establishment of a roving fed- 
eral police force as a substantial step toward 
governmental tyranny. 


2. Arming Rioters 


Both section 1802 of S. 1400 and section 
2-9B2 of S. 1 prohibit training others in the 
use of weapons with culpable intent—in 5. 
1400 intent to “promote™ a riot and in §. 1 
intent that the weapon be used in a riot. 
Neither section makes it clear whether a riot 
need occur nor requires any actual danger 
of imminent violence. Since there is nothing 
inherently wrong in teaching another to use 
a firearm under present law, and such teach- 
ing may involve no more than speech, the 
offense may create a trap for innocent talk. 
Cf. Working Papers, vol. II at 1002. In prac- 
tice it could force defendants to prove lack 
of guilty intent instead of placing the bur- 
den of proof beyond a reasonable doubt 
where it belongs, on the prosecution. 
Advocacy which is protected by the First 
Amendment may be used to prove intention 
to “promote” a riot, a standard which neither 
clearly defines the prohibited conduct nor 
guides law enforcement officials or courts in 
determining where to draw the line between 
potential offenders and those protected by 
the First Amendment. 


3. Engaging in a Riot 


The primary problem with section 1803 of 
S.1400 and section 2-9B3 of S.1, which 
prohibit “engaging in” a riot, is the dis- 
cretion left to law enforcement officials by 
the vagueness of the term “engaging in.” 
Such broad provisions can only encourage 
dragnet arrests, where police make the 
arbitrary determination that everyone with- 
in sight or reach is “engaging in” the dis- 
turbance, even though many of them may 
be persons who have committed no culpable 
act whatsoever or Innocent bystanders caught 
up in unexpected circumstances, It invites 
arrest on the basis of such irrelevant factors 
as race, age, and manner of dress. The later 
invalidation of such arrests or the dismissal 
of charges cannot compensate the victims for 
restraint, incarceration, or such collateral 
consequences of arrest as, under current law, 
the inclusion of their fingerprints in crime 
control databanks and the refusal by pub- 
lic or private employers to hire them on the 
basis of their brush with the law. See Sulliven 
v. Murphy, 478 F. 2d 938 (D.C. Cir. 1973). 
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4. Failing to Obey a Riot Control Order 

Section 1804. of S. 1400 and section 2-9B4 
of 8.1 would justify mass arrests for failure 
to obey a federal public servant’s reasonable 
riot control order. Under S. 1400, no riot or 
violence need actually occur. 

S. 1 substantially follows the Brown Com- 
mission recommendation limiting the offense 
to orders given in the “immediate vicinity” 
of a riot by persons with supervisory author- 
ity over a public safety force. 5.1400 em- 
braces disobedience in the vicinity of an 
"impending riot” as well. “Public servant” 
is defined in section 111 of 8.1400 as “an 
officer, employee...or other person author- 
ized to act for or on behalf of a govern- 
ment or serving the government or any 
branch, department, or agency thereof....” 
Nothing in section 1804 requires the public 
servant whose orders it is an infraction to 
disobey to be a public safety officer or have 
any specific authority related to the specific 
circumstances. 

Under 8.1400, members of the press and 
public could be ordered to “move, disperse, 
or refrain from specified activity’—such as 
taking photographs—by any government offi- 
cial who objected to their presence or activity 
in an area where a riot was “impending.” 
Such vague provisions give government offi- 
cials broad powers to interfere with free 
speech and press and to control what the 
public learns about government response to 
protest demonstrations as well as to riots, 
or potential riots. But these are matters of 
which the public should be thoroughly and 
accurately informed. 

5. Disorderly conduct 

Section 1871 of S. 1400 would make it a 
violation of federal law to behave tumul- 
tuously, violently or threateningly, cause 
“unreasonable noise,” use abusive or ob- 


scene language or behave obscenely in a pub- 


lic place, obstruct pedestrian or vehicular 
traffic or a public facility, persistently folluw 
someone in a public place, solicit a sexual act 
im a public place, or engage in “any other 
conduct which creates a hazardous or physi- 
cally offensive condition for no legitimate 
purpose.” The required intent is merely to 
alarm or annoy another person or reckless 
disregard of the fact that another person is 
bothered by the prohibited conduct. Juris- 
diction is limited to the special territorial, 
maritime, and aircraft jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

The offenses encompassed by section 1871 
are limited only by imagination, Is it a vio- 
lation to yell or run in the halls of a federal 
building? To swear loudly enough to be over- 
heard? To impede passersby by standing on 
a busy street corner in “Indian country”? 
To be noisy on an airplane? Such a law vio- 
lates the rule of Coz v. Louisiana, 379 U.S. 
536 (1965), by giving law enforcement offi- 
cials virtually unfettered discretion to apply 
a broad prohibitory statute against those 
whose speech or conduct is “annoying” to 
them or others. But the exercise of consti- 
tutional rights cannot be limited to those 
occasions on which it does not annoy others, 
Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U.S. 1 (1958). The Su- 
preme Court has repeatedly overturned stat- 
utes which chill First Amendment rights. 
Such statutes cause the public to steer far 
wider of the prohibited zone of conduct than 
necessary, because they fail to give clear 
warning of what the law forbids. They give 
police the power to enforce them selectively 
“against those whose association together is 
annoying because their ideas, their Hfe-style, 
or their physical appearance is resented by 
the majority of their fellow citizens.” Coates 
v. City of Cincinnati, 402 U.S. 611, 616 (1971). 
See NAACP v. Button, 371 U.S. 415 (1963). 
Even public obscenity, at least where it is 
essentially expressive conduct, is protected 
by the First Amendment. Hess v, Indiana, 94 
S.Ct. 326 (1973); Cohen v. California, 403 
U.S. 15 (1971) (reversing a state conviction 
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for “offensive conduct” for use of a word, 
generally thought of as obscene, to express 
strong emotion about a political issue). And 
the general rule on solicitation of sexual 
contact, at least in tort law, has long been 
that “there is no harm in asking.” See, e.g., 
Samms y. Eccles, 11 Utah 2d 289, 358 P. 2d 
344 (1961). 
B. Drugs 

The Brown Commission recommended that 
possession of marijuana be treated as a mere 
regulatory infraction, subject to a fine only, 
see Comment in its Final Report at 255. The 
final report of the National Commission on 
Marijuana and Drug Abuse recommended 
that marijuana possession be decriminalized 
altogether. See Marijuana: A Signal of Mis- 
understanding (1972). Yet both S. 1400, sec- 
tion 1823, and S. 1, section 2-9E1, make pos- 
session a misdemeanor. In S. 1400 the penalty 
for a first offense can be as much as one year 
imprisonment and a $10,000 fine. In S. 1 the 
possible penalty is six months in jail and a 
fine of up to $50 per day. Under S. 1400 
an offender previously convicted of violating 
state or federal drug laws may be convicted 
of a telony and punished by three years in 
jail and a $25,000 fine. 

As the Brown Commission observed: 
“available evidence does not demonstrate sig- 
nificant deleterious effects of marijuana in 
quantities ordinarily consumed; .. . any 
risks appear to be significantly lower than 
those attributable to alcoholic beverages; . .. 
the social cost of criminalizing a substantial 
segment of otherwise law-abiding citizenry 
is not justified by the, as yet, undemon- 
strated harm of marijuana use; and... 
jail penalties for use of marijuana jeopardize 
the credibility and therefore the deterrent 
value of our drug laws with respect to other, 
demonstrably harmful drugs.” Comment to 
Final Report at 255. 

The ACLU strongly endorses the decrimi- 
nalization of marijuana possession and use. 
Important constitutional rights are at stake, 
including the right to privacy. Cf., e.g., Stan- 
ley v. Georgia, 394 U.S. 557 (1969). The fact 
that marijuana use may be morally “annoy- 
ing” to many persoris is not sufficient basis 
for making it criminal. See Coates v. City of 
Cincinnati, 402 US. 611 (1971). The exist- 
ence of such arbitrary penalties for conduct 
not clearly shown to be harmful encourages 
selective enforcement, police corruption, and 
the use of such police techniques as entrap- 
ment and illegal searches. It diverts millions 
of law enforcement dollars and thousands of 
man-hours away from investigation and 
prosecution of serious crime. 

Although we approve of the special sen- 
tencing provisions in S. 1400, adding 18 
U.S.C. § 5101 to permit court discretion in 
placing first offenders on probation without 
entering a conviction on their record, as a 
step in the right direction, we believe that 
discriminalization is long overdue. 

In addition, the ACLU believes that crim- 
inal punishment of hard-drug addicts, whose 
use and possession of the drugs is funda- 
mentally a result of illness rather than 
criminal intent, is a violation of the Consti- 
tution. See Robinson v. California, 370 U.S. 
660 (1962), holding it unconstitutional to 
make addiction per se a crime; Powell v. 
Texas, 392 US.. 514 (1968) (dissenting opin- 
ion). If the Eighth Amendment ban on cruel 
and unusual punishment forbids punish- 
ment for “an irresistible compulsion,” ac- 
cording to Justice White, concurring in 
Powell, supra, 392 U.S. at 348, “I do not see 
how it can constitutionally be a crime to 
yield to such a compulsion.” We agree. 

Section 1821 of S. 1400 imposes manda- 
tory minimum sentences for traffickers in 
heroin or morphine—five years if the drug 
weighs less than four ounces, ten years if it 
weighs four ounces or more, and life im- 
prisonment without parole for second hard- 
drug offenders trafficking in four ounces or 
more. Mandatory minimum sentences have 
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been specifically disapproved by the Brown 
Commission, the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice (National Crime Commission), and 
the American Bar Association. Working 
Papers, vol. II at 1062-63. Such harsh man- 
datory sentences destroy any possibility for 
rehabilitation based on the individual char- 
acteristics of the offender, Under their pro- 
visions an indigent narcotics addict who sells 
drugs only to support his own habit and has 
no other history of criminal behavior is dis- 
carded as an unworthy human being along 
with big-time dealers and major felons. But 
it is the littie offender, without the backing 
of organized crime, who is most likely to be 
arrested and suffer the prescribed penalties, 


C. Obscenity 


Both S. 1400 and S. 1 make it a federal 
felony to disseminate obscene material, 
thereby punishing the freedom of speech and 
press guaranteed by the First Amendment. 
The ACLU opposes any restriction on ex- 
pression on the grounds that it is somehow 
obscene, immoral, shameful, or distasteful. 
The Constitution requires that such judg- 
ments be left to the individual rather than 
to the government. Justice Douglas, dissent- 
ing from the Supreme Court majority in 
Miller v. California, 93 S. Ct, 2607 (1973), 
outlined the dangers of determining that 
some forms of expression are beyond the 
protections of the Constitution: 

“The idea that the First Amendment per- 
mits government to ban publications that 
are ‘offensive’ to some people puts an ominous 
gloss on freedom of the press. That test 
would make it possible to ban any paper or 
any journal or magazine in some benighted 
place ... To give the power to the censor, 
as we do today, is to make a sharp and 
radical break with the traditions of a free 
society ... the materials before us may be 
garbage. But so is much of what is said in 
political campaigns, in the daily press, on 
TV or over the radio, By reason of the First 
Amendment—and solely because of it— 
speakers and publishers have not been 
threatened or subdued because their 
thoughts and ideas may be ‘offensive’ to 
some.” Id. at 2626. 

A definition of obscenity that would both 
give fair warning of what is prohibited and 
limit itself to the truly pornographic has 
defied the best legal minds of the century. 
In Miller, supra, the Court majority con- 
fidently predicted that its newest test would 
single out protected “commerce in ideas” 
from punishable “commercial exploitation 
of obscene material.” Id. at 2621. The Georgia 
Supreme Court responded two weeks later 
by hoiding that the widely acclaimed movie 
“Carnal Knowledge” was obscene. Jenkins v. 
State, 13 Crim. L. Rep, 2386 (July 2, 1973). 
In reversing that decision, Jenkins v. 
Georgia, 42 US.L.W. 5055 (U.S. June 24, 
1974), the Supreme Court of the United 
States failed to relieve itself of “the awe- 
some task of making case by case at once 
the criminal and the constitutional law.” Id. 
at 5058 (Brennan, J, dissenting). The con- 
stitutional definition of obscenity remains 
uncertain. 

Moreover, as the Supreme Court held in 
Stanley v. Georgia, 394 U.S. 557, 564 (1969), 
“a man’s home is his castle” when it comes 
to determining what books he shall read 
there or what films he shall see there. Even 
obscenity laws which do not directly invade 
the home interfere with constitutionally 
protected privacy, for they limit the avail- 
ability of materials for private use. 

Section 1851 of S. 1400 and section 2-9F5 
of S. 1 embody the classic defects of obscen- 
ity law. S. 1400 prohibits distribution of 
and advertisements for material containing 
explicit representation or detailed descrip- 
tion of sexual Intercourse or explicit close- 
up representation of human genitals. The 
only exception is for such material as “a 
minor portion .. . reasonably necessary and 
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appropriate . . . to fulfill an artistic, scien- 
tific, or literary purpose.” Even that ex- 
ception fails if the material was “included 
primarily to stimulate prurient interest.” 
Only a limited class of students and teachers 
in “institutions of higher learning” and 
persons with a medical n for 
pornography are exempt from the prohibi- 
tion, It is no defense that the distributor 
did not believe the material to be obscene 
if he had general knowledge of its content. 

Such standards are plainly impossible for 
policemen, prosecutors, Judges, juries, coun- 
sel, publishers, or private citizens to apply. 
Everything from the Bible to “The Joy of 
Sex”—both national best-sellers—could be 
swept within their prohibition. 

S. 1 takes a different route to an equally 
unconscionable result. Section 2-9F5 prohib- 
its dissemination of material if taken as a 
whole it “has as its dominant theme an ap- 
peal to a shameful or morbid interest of 
an average person in sex, nudity,” violence, 
or scatology and “exceeds the candor per- 
missible” in representing or describing such 
matters. The standards to be applied are 
those generally accepted in the judicial dis- 
trict where the offense occurred. S. 1 thus 
invites a local fury to dictate the standards 
for the rest of the community. It gives 
government the power to determine what is 
“shameful,” who its “average,” and how 
candid one may be in sexually—or violent- 
ly—oriented speech. It encourages the sup- 
pression of politically unpopular ideas under 
the guise of concern for public morality be- 
cause of the words in which they are 
expressed. 

Neither statute distinguishes between 
adults and children as targets for distri- 
bution of obscene material, between willing 
and unwilling adults, or between the full- 
time dealer in pornography and the man 
who lends a book to a friend. But even if 
they did, the ACLU believes that they would 
violate the First Amendment, Censorship of 
children’s reading or viewing must be left 
in the hands of individual parents, not 
turned over wholesale to the state. The effort 
to distinguish the adult panderer from the 
adult interested reader for purposes of pun- 
ishment is one the Constitution clearly for- 
bids, The state that begins by restricting ac- 
cess to sexually-orlented expression may end 
by restricting access to all expression that 
offends those in power. 

No less than government attempts to con- 
trol information about its own behavior or to 
stifle political dissent directly as “incite- 
ment,” obscenity statutes strike at the heart 
of due process and free speech. They attack 
the foundations of our constitutional de- 
mocracy. 

Til, OFFENSE AGAINST GOVERNMENT PROCESSES 


Under the guise of protecting the integ- 
rity and neutrality of government operations, 
both S. 1400 and S. 1 would permit govern- 
mental interference with First, Fifth, and 
Sixth Amendment rights. There is a genuine 
need to protect judicial and administrative 
proceedings from corruption and intimida- 
tion. But this need must not be used to 
invade constitutional rights where the be- 
havior curbed has, at most, slight chance of 
deleterious effect. Public demonstrations di- 
rected primarily at public opinion must not 
be suppressed on the theory that they inter- 
fere with the sanctity of the Judicial process. 
Vigorous advocacy must not be stified under 
the label of criminal contempt. 

A. Obstructing a Government Function 

Section 1302 of S. 1400 and section 2-6Bl 
of S. 1 makes physical interference with fed- 
eral government functions a felony. Both 
statutes are another potential weapon in 
the government’s arsenal of criminal provi- 
sions which could be misused against lawful 
and peaceful demonstrations, Virtually every 
mass demonstration would, at one moment 
or another, fall within their prohibition. Yet 
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such demonstrations can be an important 
contribution to the public debate on a wide 
variety of topics. 

Under the unfettered terms of these 
statutes, it would be up to the prosecutor 
to determine whether a large demonstration 
on federal grounds or mear federal buildings 
was or was not “physically interfering” with 
some government function. Even an influx 
of cars carrying demonstrators to the chosen 
site might constitute the proscribed felony. 
Since mass arrests on the basis of group be- 
havior are constitutionally forbidden by the 
particularity requirements of the Fourth 
Amendment, the statutes would Iend them- 
selves to selective abuse by law enforcement 
officials who object to lIife-styles different 
from their own. See e.g.. Coates v. City of 
Cincinnati, 402 US. G11, 616 (1971). 

S. 1400 contains a companion provision, 
section 1301, prohibiting obstruction of a 
government function by “defrauding the gov- 
ernment in any manner.” This provision 
could seriously curtail freedom of the press, 
See Part 1.A.8 of this Testimony, supra. 

B. Demonstrating to influence a judicial 

proceeding 

Section 1328 of S. 1400 and section 2-6C4 
of S. 1 follow present statutory law in for- 
bidding pickets and other similar demonstra- 
tions with intent to influence a judicial pro- 
ceeding if done within 200. feet of a court- 
house. S. 1 includes the residences of judges, 
jurors, and witnesses within the prohibition. 
Although the ACLU generally endorses such 
statutes as necessary to protect due process 
rights, we believe the statute should be writ- 
ten so as not to apply to demonstrators who 
have no possibility of influencing or intim- 
idating the court, and whose primary in- 
tent is to express opinions of the judicial 
process which are protected by the First 
Amendment. 


C. Criminal contempt 


Section 1331 of S. 1400 and section 2-6C6 
of S. 1 basically continue present law re- 
garding criminal contempt. S. 1400 permits a 
sentence of up to six months; S. 1 leaves sen- 
tencing to judicial discretion. S. 1400 further 
specifies that a criminal contempt proceed- 
ing does not bar subsequent prosecution for 
another federal offense based on the same 
conduct, S. 1's silence on this question would 
accomplish the same result under present 
law. Neither statute provides for trial by jury. 

The ACLU believes that there is seri- 
ous question whether the double jeopardy 
clause of the Fifth Amendment permits 
more than one prosecution based on the 
same conduct. Such a bifurcation invites 
prosecutorial harassment. See Comment in 
the Brown Commission Working Papers, 
vol. I at 602. Because the criminal con- 
tempt power is unusually subject to judi- 
cial abuse, may evade impartial judi- 
cial review, and has been too often invoked 
against politically controversial defendents 
and their counsel, we endorse the recom- 
mendation in the original Brown Commis- 
sion study draft that penalties be sharply 
curtailed to no more than five days im- 
prisonment and a $500 fine. We also believe 
that a criminal contempt trial must be 
held before a neutral judge—not the one 
in whose court the alleged contempt oc- 
curred. See Working Papers, vol. I at 603. 
If longer penalties are to be imposed, there 
can be no substitute for the intervention of 
a jury between the court and the accused. 
Indeed, Supreme Court decisions require a 
jury trial in criminal contempt cases where 
a sentence longer than six months is im- 
posed. Chef v. Schnackenberg, 334 U.S. 373 
(1966); Bloom v. Illinois, 391 US. 194, 208 
(1968) (jury trial must be granted in con- 
tempt cases where “serious punishment ... 
is contemplated”). 

The criminal contempt section of -S. 
1400 punishes one who “misbehaves in the 
presence of the court or so near thereto as 
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to obstruct the administration of justice." 
The counterpart section of S. 1 prohibits 
“misconduct” in the same circumstances. 
Neither statute offers any further guide 
to judicial discretion. But the Supreme 
Court has held that before the “drastic pro- 
cedures of the summary contempt power 
may be invoked,” it must be clearly shown 
that the court has actually been obstructed 
in “the performance of a judicial duty." 
In re McConnell, 370 U.S. 230, 234 (1962). 

Under S. 1400 and S. 1, there is a signifi- 
cant danger that vigorous representation or 
self-representation may be held subject to 
summary punishment, thereby chilling the 
Sixth Amendment right to effective assist- 
ance of counsel. See Powell v. Alabama, 287 
US. 45 (1932); McConnell, supra. The vague- 
ness of the term “misbehavior” or “‘miscon- 
duct” violates due process rights by leaving 
the trier of fact “free to decide, without any 
legally fixed standards, what is prohibited 
and what is not in each particular case.” 
Giaccio v. Pennsylvania, 382 U.S. 399, 402-03 
(1966). See Smith v. Goguen, 42 US.L.W. 
4393, 4397 (U.S. March 25, 1974). The poten- 
tial overbreadth of the term may invade 
First Amendment rights to present relevant 
public issues for discussion or decision, no 
matter how distasteful to the individual 
judge. Cf. Keyishian v. Board of Regents, 385 
U.S. 589 (1967). 

D. Refusing to testify 

Section 2933 of S. 1400 would increase the 
maximum penalty for underprivileged refusal 
to testify before Congress or in court from 
one to three years imprisonment. It would 
also permit a fine of up to $25.000. Sections 
3-10D1-5 of S. 1 provide for compelled testi- 
mony on a grant of immunity from use of 
the testimony or its fruits in “any criminal 
case.” Although no penalty is set by the sec- 
tions, failure to testify following immunity 
presumably would be punishable at judicial 
discretion. under the criminal contempt pro- 
visions of S. 1. 

S. 1400 makes proof of the legal privilege 
not to answer a question an afirmative de- 
fense, thus placing on the accused the burden 
of proof by a preponderance of the evidence. 
Where the privilege claimed is the Fifth 
Amendment one against self-incrimination, 
the attempt to supply such proof may itself 
invade the privilege. Requiring the defendant 
to negate one of the elements required for 
conviction may also violate the rule that the 
prosecution must prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt every fact necessary to constitute the 
crime charged. In re Winship, 397 U.S. 358 
(1970). Congressional and police abuses of 
the Fifth Amendment have too long and dark 
& history already. The ACLU opposes any 
such statutory cramping of the Fifth Amend- 
ment’s reach. 

Similarly, raising of the maximum penalty 
can only increase the pressure to testify on 
witnesses whose claim to the privilege is 
margimal or uncertain, or who do not have 
the benefit of counsel to advise them. See, 
eg., Yellin v. United States, 374 U.S. 109, 
123 (1963); Sinelair v. United States, 279 
U.S. 263, 299 (1929), holding that in a con- 
gressional hearing the witness who refuses 
to answer takes the risk of violating a stat- 
ute penalizing unprivileged refusals to tes- 
tify even if his belief in his right to the 
privilege, although wrong as a matter of 
law, was in good faith. The three-year sen- 
tence permitted by S. 1400 chills the exer- 
cise of protected rights, and promotes dis- 
respect for the law as a mere guessing game 
between witnesses, counsel, and courts. 

The immunity scheme of S. 1 is substan- 
tially the same as that of immunity stat- 
utes the ACLU has long opposed. Immunity 
is no susbtitute for the constitutional priv- 
ilege not to incriminate oneself. A witness 
forced to testify by a grant of immunity 
may, under S. 1 and current Supreme Court 
rulings, be prosecuted for the conduct he 
testifies about if the evidence used against 
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him is neither his testimony nor informa- 
tion obtained by use of that testimony. See 
Kastigar v. United States, 406 U.S, 441 (1972); 
Zicarelli v. New Jersey State Investigation 
Commission, 406 U.S. 472 (1972). Despite 
federal guarantees, it is highly difficult if 
not impossible to be certain that tainted 
evidence has not been put to some prohibit- 
ed use somewhere within the prosecutorial 
machinery. Kastigar, supra, 406 U.S. at 469 
(Marshall, J., dissenting). Moreover, it is 
not legally clear whether Congress can pro- 
tect a witness against state prosecution. 
Such a decision may be within the state's 
authority to make. 

Nor can a grant of immunity compensate 
for the damage done to a witness’ privacy, 
especially where he is required to testify 
about his associations with others or to 
reveal his political or other opinions. Noth- 
ing in the immunity statute protects a wit- 
ness from losing his job because his em- 
ployer dislikes his notoriety. Compelling 
testimony invites trial by publicity without 
any of the safeguards required by the Con- 
stitution for criminal trial and conviction. 

E. Obstructing a proceeding by disorderly 

conduct 

Section 1335 of S. 1400 and section 2-6C2 
(a) (4) of S. 1 forbid obstruction of an official 
proceeding by noise, violent or tumultuous 
behavior or disturbance, The S. 1400 pro- 
vision adds “or otherwise.” 

Like the criminal contempt and disorderly 
conduct statutes already discussed, see Parts 
II.C and I1.A.5, supra, the provisions could 
be applied discriminatorily and unconsti- 
tutionally because of their vagueness and 
overbreadth. Noise or violent behavior which 
directly and intentionally interferes with 
courtroom proceedings is clearly punishable. 
But under these statutes, a Judge could pun- 
ish a witness or spectator who wept or 
laughed in the courtroom or even within 
earshot. Under S. 1400, a defense attorney 
who attempted to introduce a line of ques- 
tioning opposed by judge or prosecutor might 
be found guilty of “obstructing” proceedings. 
Even an obstinate refusal to plea-bargain 
could fit within the very vague words of S. 
1400. More likely, politically unpopular de- 
fendants whose demeanor or insistence on 
self-representation annoyed court or prose- 
cutor could be punished for exercising their 
constitutional rights. 

S. 1400 makes the offense a misdemeanor 
punishable by one year in prison. S.1 makes 
it a felony, although the prison term is the 
same. Categorizing such misconduct as a 
felony, with all the stigma the term carries, 
is much too harsh for behavior which may 
be only minimally culpable. Although 8. 1 
requires “intentional” misconduct, as op- 
posed to mere “knowing” behavior in S. 1400, 
few juries are likely to appreciate the differ- 
ences between “intentionally,” defined in S. 1, 
section 1-2Ali as having "a conscious objec- 
tive to engage in the conduct or cause the 
result,” and “knowingly,” being “aware that 
conduct will probably cause the result.” 

F. Demonstrating near a temporary residence 
oj the President 


S. 1400 amends 3 U.S.C. to add section 209, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
designate “any building or grounds” as tem- 
porary residences of the President or tempo- 
rary Presidential offices, and forbidding 
persons to enter or remain there or in any 
“posted ... or... restricted area” the Presi- 
dent may visit. The required intent is “to 
impede or disrupt the orderly conduct of 
Government business. .. .” 

The statute effectively gives government 
Officials the power to isolate the President 
from entirely lawful demonstrations which 
he or they dislike. The person of the Presi- 
dent must of course be protected from physi- 
cal danger. But nothing in the Constitution 
permits the Secretary of the Treasury or any- 
one else to protect him from the danger of 
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opposing ideas and their vigorous expression, 
Under the terms of this statute, persons 
peacefully demonstrating their political 
opinions as protected by the First Amend- 
ment or engaging in the right to assemble 
and petition for redress of grievances may 
be removed to a “safe” distance beyond the 
reach of television cameras or the sight of 
official visitors from other nations. 


G. Disclosure of confidential information 


Section 2-6F1 of S. 1 makes it a felony 
for a public servant to disclose any informa- 
tion he has acquired in connection with 
“regulation, study, or investigation of an 
industry.” It requires that he be acting “in 
violation of his obligation under a statute 
or rule, regulation, or order issued under 
such statute... | No statute is specified. 
Yet the guarantee of due process requires 
that criminal laws be clear and definite. 
Under no circumstances should anyone be 
criminally punished for violating a “rule, 
regulation, or order” which is not part of the 
federal criminal statutes, and which can be 
promulgated or withdrawn by administrative 
procedures. 

In addition, this section may prevent pub- 
lic officials from publicly discussing informa- 
tion they gain in the course of their employ- 
ment—information of such vital public 
interest as oil reserves or food production. 
Such a restriction interferes significantly 
with freedom of the press and the public 
right to knoy the facts about industries 
which affect the public interest in any way. 
The statute would encourage collusion be- 
tween regulators and regulatees by cloaking 
their activities from public scrutiny and 
could drive responsible public servants out 
of government work. 


IV. DEFENSES 
A. Insanity 


Section 502 of S. 1400 effectively abolishes 
the insanity defense as it has been developed 
over the years by courts and commentators. 
The section provides that “mental disease 
or defect” is a defense only where as a result 
of it the defendant “lacked the state of mind 
required as an element of the offense 
charged.” Since any defendant found to lack 
the requisite culpability must be acquitted 
under accepted principles of criminal law, 
the section classes the insane with all other 
defendants in assessing criminal responsibil- 
ity. Given the present state of the criminal 
law, the insanity defense is necessary to 
prevent this result. As the former director 
of the Brown Commission has written: 

“To fail to accord such a defense is to 
ignore the relevance to guilt of moral re- 
sponsibility and power of choice. It is to use 
the gravest sanctions of the system of deter- 
rence we call the criminal law against people 
who are obviously undeterrable. It is to 
steer unequivocally sick people to jail rather 
than mental hospitals.” Schwartz, “The Pro- 
posed Federal Criminal Code,” 13 Crim. L. 
Rep. 3265, 3269 (1973). 

By contrast S. 1, section 1-8C2, follows the 
lead of most of the federal Circuit Courts of 
Appeals in establishing mental disease or de- 
fect as a defense where as a result of it the 
accused “lacks substantial capacity to ap- 
preciate the character of his conduct or to 
control his conduct.” See, e.g., United States 
v. Currens, 290 F. 2d 751 (3d Cir. 1961); Wade 
v. United States, 426 F. 2d 64 (9th Cir. 1970). 
The formula, slightly revised, is that of the 
Model Penal Code § 401 (Proposed Official 
Draft 1962). S. 1, like the Model Penal Code, 
excludes a defense based on “‘an abnormality 
manifested only by repeated criminal or 
otherwise antisocial conduct.” 

The ACLU believes that the criminal law 
must separate the sick from the guilty. “Even 
one day in prison would be a cruel and un- 
usual punishment for the ‘crime’ of having a 
common cold.” Robinson v. California, 370 
US. 660, 667 (1962). The question is one 
of basic justice. See United States v. Eich- 
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berg, 439 F. 2d 620 (D.C. Cir. 1971), explain- 
ing the jury's role in determining criminal 
responsibility where the insanity defense has 
been raised: “. . . it measures the extent to 
which the defendant’s mental and emotional 
processes and behavior controls were im- 
paired at the time of the unlawful act. ..., 
The second [jury] function is to evaluate 
that impairment in light of community 
standards of blame-worthiness, to determine 
whether the defendant's impairment makes 
it unjust to hold him responsible.” Id. at 
624-25. 

The practical danger in merging the in- 
sanity test into the question of culpability is 
that criminal conduct is often viewed by 
juries as evidence of criminal intent. The 
focus is shifted from the defendant’s cul- 
pability, where it belongs, on to “treatment 
criteria ...as to [the defendant's] most ap- 
propriate disposition.” Brown Commission 
Working Papers, vol. I at 248. But the con- 
stitutional protection against cruel and 
unusual punishment and the constitutional 
promise of due process prevent the criminal 
justice system from “disposing” of anyone 
unless he is found guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt of a criminal offense. 

The exclusion from S. 1’s insanity defense 
of abnormalities manifested only by re- 
peated criminal or antisocial behavior is 
unjustified. There is no intrinsic reason why 
repeated offenses may not stem from in- 
capacity to refrain from criminal behavior 
as opposed to moral blameworthiness. In- 
deed, compulsive disorders like kleptomania 
are quite likely to be evidenced only by con- 
duct society disapproves. See United States 
v. Smith, 404 F. 2d 720, 727 n. 8 (6th Cir. 
1968). The question is one of fact, and 
should be answered by the jury on the basis 
of individual factors. 

Both S. 1400 and S. 1 establish elaborate 
procedures for use of the insanity defense 
and for commitment to mental institutions 
of those acquitted by reason of insanity. 
Under S. 1400, 18 U.S.C. § 4221 would require 
pretrial notice of an insanity defense at 
the time the plea is entered. If notice is not 
given, the evidence is not admissible at 
trial. The court is authorized to order pre- 
trial examination of the defendant by court- 
designated psychiatrists. The court may com- 
mit the defendant to a mental hospital for 
as long as 60 days for purposes of the exami- 
nation. Section 3-1105 of S. 1, although not 
requiring advance notice of the insanity de- 
fense, requires—rather than merely author- 
izes—the court to order that a defendant 
whose sanity is an issue in the case be 
examined by a panel of court-designated 
psychiatrists. If the defendant objects, the 
court is required to prohibit use of the in- 
sanity defense. 

These punitive provisions ignore the con- 
stitutional requirements of due process of 
law. They treat the accused who raises the 
issue of insanity as if he had already been 
adjudged a criminal. Requiring pretrial no- 
tice of the insanity defense invades the ad- 
versary process and the Fifth Amendment 
privilege against self-incrimination. A de- 
fendant who pleads not guilty by reason of 
insanity may discover at trial that the 
government's case against him is too weak 
to stand alone or that another defense may 
better serve his interests. But by then it is 
too late. Making involuntary commitment 
the price of raising the insanity defense un- 
constitutionally burdens the right to defend 
oneself against criminal charges. Requiring 
that a defendant be examined by doctors of 
the court's choice is permissible only where 
he is plainly given the right and the oppor- 
tunity to be examined and present testimony 
by doctors of his own choice as well. If 
his chosen psychiatrists are unqualified, the 
prosecution can so inform the jury. 

Sections 18 U.S.C. § 4222 of S. 1400 and 
3-11C8 of S. 1 establish procedures for civil 
commitment of those acquitted by reason of 
insanity. Both sections properly require a 
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due process hearing before final commitment. 
In the protections that they accord, they are 
in general a significant improvement in pro- 
cedural justice, But both sections also per- 
mit as a matter of course involuntary deten- 
tion pending psychiatric examination and 
final disposition. The ACLU believes that in- 
voluntary commitment should be authorized 
only in cases where there is clear evidence of 
its necessity to protect the public from a po- 
tentially dangerous person and that the court 
should be required to so find, on the record 
and with reasons stated, before involuntary 
commitment is authorized for any period of 
time. 
B. Intozication 

Sections 503 of S. 1400 and 1-3C1 of S. 1 
limit the intoxication defense to those in- 
stances where it negates an element of the 
offense. S, 1400 further requires that the ele- 
ment it negates be the state of mind necessary 
and that the state of mind necessary be ei- 
ther intent or knowledge. Where the required 
state of mind is mere recklessness or negli- 
gence, intoxication is not a defense unless 
“not self-induced.” 

The ACLU believes that intoxication in 
some instances is itself the product of a 
physical and/or mental disease or defect for 
which the defendant cannot be blamed. 
Chronic alcoholism has been widely recog- 
nized as a disease. See Powell v, Texas, 392 
U.S. 514 (1968); State v. Pike, 49 N.H. 399 
(1869). Where chronic alcoholism or drug 
addiction produces intoxication, it should be 
a defense to criminal responsibility on the 
same grounds as mental disease or defect 
under the Model Penal Code formulation re- 
quiring acquittal of defendants who lacked 
substantial capacity to appreciate the wrong- 
fulness of their conduct or to conform to the 
law. 


C. Entrapment 
The present state of entrapment law is a 


e to our system of justice. The most 
egregious police misconduct will not bar pros- 
ecution of an offender who might never 
have engaged in criminal conduct if the po- 
lice had not inveigied him into it. The Su- 
preme Court has recently reiterated its past 
approval of a “predisposition” test under 
which the prosecution may refute entrap- 
ment by detailing the accused’s past mis- 
conduct or criminal! activity—thereby violat- 
ing the principle that an accused should be 
tried solely on the offense charged and not 
required to justify his entire life. See United 
States v. Russell, 411 U.S. 423 (1973); Work- 
ing Papers, vol. I at 319-20. 

To its credit, the Brown Commission at- 
tempted to remove the predisposition ques- 
tion from the law and to establish an 
objective test of entrapment. See § 702 of its 
Final Report. S. 1400, and to a lesser extent 
S. 1, weaken the prohibition against entrap- 
ment and thus encourage police misconduct 
and corruption. 

Under S. 1400, section 531, entrapment is 
a defense only where “the defendant was not 
predisposed to commit the offense charged 
and did so solely as a result of active induce- 
ment by a law enforcement officer... . 
[M]Jere solicitation which would not induce 
an ordinary law-abiding person to commit 
an offense, does not in itself constitute un- 
lawful entrapment.” S. 1, section 1-3B2, de- 
fines prohibited entrapment as “methods 
of . . . encouragement” which “create a sub- 
stantial risk that the conduct would be com- 
mitted by persons other than those who are 
ready to commit it.” S. 1 declares the risk 
“less substantial” where the defendant is 
known to haye previously engaged in similar 
misconduct. 

Neither statute requires probable cause 
to believe that the suspect is a likely po- 
tential offender. Yet, as the Brown Com- 
mission Working Papers note, vol. I at 319, 
inducement. of criminal conduct violates pri- 
vacy in much the same way as unfounded 
searches prohibited by the Fourth Amend- 
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ment. Such inducement makes “inroads upon 
the freedom of the will.” Id. A government 
policy sanctioning unlimited police intru- 
sion into the decision making processes of 
individuals or groups for the purposes of 
ferreting out unsuspected crime can easily 
metamorphose into a justification for relent- 
less pursuit of those considered “predis- 
posed” by political opinions or associations to 
commit crimes. The “Government cannot be 
permitted to instigate the commission of a 
criminal offense in order to prosecute some- 
one for committing it. Sherman v. United 
States, 356 U.S. 369, 372 (1958).” Russell, 
supra, 411 U.S. at ——, 36 L.Ed. 2d at 378 
(dissenting opinion). 

It is no doubt necessary on occasion for 
law enforcement officials to use disguise and 
deception to procure evidence of serious 
criminal misbehavior, But such conduct 
should be strictly limited. Instead, S. 1400 
contemplates its expansion, by restricting 
the entrapment defense to offenses com- 
mitted “solely as a result of active induce- 
ment... > Under S. 1400 proof of entrap- 
ment would be virtually impossible. Over- 
zealous police officers and their informers 
would be free to solicit intemperate criticism 
of our system of government and then pros- 
ecute it as revolutionary incitement or to 
organize a group dedicated to overthrowing 
the government or purchasing marijuana and 
then charge its members with conspiracy. 
The possibilities are endless. Under such 
circumstances, the First Amendment rights 
of free speech and association would be not 
only chilled but frozen. 

In United States v. Russell, supra, the Su- 
preme Court, while approving present en- 
trapment law, plainly left the way open to 
Congressional reform. 36 L.Ed. 2d at 374 & n. 
9. Congress should take the opportunity to 
curb official lawlessness. 


D. Public duty 


Sections 521 and 532 of S. 1400—and to 
some extent sections 1-8C3 and 1-306 of S. 
1—would insulate public officials and those 
acting at their direction from the prohibi- 
tions of the criminal law. The statutes 
would effectively divorce personal responsi- 
bility from official action, thereby setting a 
lower standard of conduct for every federal 
employee from the President on down the 
scale. Such statutes are more than a fiag- 
rant invitation to official lawlessness. They 
are a signal to every citizen that the govern- 
ment is not really interested in evenhanded 
justice, They invite every citizen to follow 
the government’s example and “get away 
with” whatever he can, As Justice Brandeis 
warned nearly half a century ago: f 

“Decency, security, and liberty alike de- 
mand that government officials shall be 
subjected to the same rules of conduct that 
are commands to the citizen. In a govern- 
ment of laws, existence of the government 
will be imperiled if it fails to observe the 
law scrupulously, Our government is the 
potent, the omnipresent teacher. For good or 
for ill, it teaches the whole people by its 
example. Crime is contagious, If the govern- 
ment becomes a law-breaker, it breeds con- 
tempt for law; it invites every man to be- 
come a law unto himself; it invites anarchy.” 
Olmstead v. United States, 277 U.S. 438, 485 
(1928) (dissenting opinion). 

The principles so eloquently stated by 
Brandeis remain relevant today. In the last 
year we have repeatedly heard high federal 
Officials attempt to justify perjury, wire- 
tapping, and burglary—offenses that would 
be felonies if committed by ordinary citi- 
zens—on the grounds that they were doing 
their duty as public servants. Under present 
law, which contains no provisions compa- 
rable to the proposed ones in S, 1400, United 
States District Judge Gerhard A. Gesell last 
week refused to countenance any exception 
to the Constitution or criminal laws for 
public officials on national security grounds: 
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“The Government must comply with the 
strict constitutional and statutory limita- 
tions on trespassory searches and arrests 
even when known foreign agents are in- 
volved, .. . To hold otherwise, except under 
the most exigent circumstances, would be 
to abandon the Fourth Amendment to the 
whim of the Executive in total disregard of 
the Amendment’s history and purpose.” 
United States v. Ehrlichman, et al., Crim. 
No. 74-116, Memorandum and Order (D.D.C. 
May 24, 1974). 

If Congress changes the law to permit 
such a justification, no innocent citizen will 
be really secure from government lawless- 
ness. 

Section 521 makes it a defense to prosecu- 
tion under any federal statute that the de- 
fendant “reasonably believed” his conduct 
was “required or authorized by law .. . to 
carry out his duty as a public servant, or as 
& person acting at the direction of a public 
servant ...” Section 532 permits the defense 
that the defendant’s conduct “in fact con- 
formed with an official statement of law, af- 
terward determined to be invalid or erro- 
neous ... which is contained in... an ad- 
ministrative grant of permission to the de- 
fendant ... if the defendant acted in rea- 
sonable reliance on such statement of the 
law and with a good faith belief that his con- 
duct did not constitute an offense.” 

Standards like “reasonable belief” and 
“reasonable reliance” in such circumstances 
offer. virtually no guidance to law enforce- 
ment officials, judges, or juries. The statutes 
do not even suggest that conduct plainly law- 
less if done without official justification 
should have to overcome any higher hurdle 
of reasonableness than conduct which is 
ordinarily legal and within the scope of 
duty. They offer every defendant the oppor- 
tunity—eagerly accepted by many of the 
Watergate defendants—to claim that he was 
merely a good soldier. 

But public officials are not soldiers. The 
Brown Commission Working Papers are sim- 
ply wrong when they equate the soldier's 
duty to obey commands with the public of- 
ficial’s duty to carry out his superior’s orders. 
Id. at 263. The public official’s highest duty 
is to the public. He cannot escape the law’s 
commands by reference to administrative 
permission to ignore them. See Westbrook v. 
United States, 13 F.2d 280 (7th Cir. 1926). 
Cf. Screws v. United States, 325 U.S. 91, 129 
(1945) (Rutledge, J., concurring). One 
fundamental lesson of Watergate is that we 
must encourage public officaials to exercise 
independent judgment when faced with a 
supervisor’s order which raises doubts in 
their minds. 

It should be noted that Section 532 in- 
cludes a perfectly legitimate defense for or- 
dinary citizens—one that should not be con- 
fused with its grant of criminal immunity‘to 
public officials. The statute properly grants 
a defense to those who follow the law as laid 
down in statutes, Supreme Court decisions, 
other court or administrative decisions to 
which they are parties, official agency inter- 
pretations, or even administrative grants of 
permission to them as individuals—only to 
discover later that the authority they fol- 
lowed was wrong. The ACLU believes that 
such a defense—for private citizens—is an 
important shield for the innocent. Indeed, 
we suggest that this provision and its coun- 
terpart in S. 1, section 1-3C6 (b), should 
permit individuals to rely on lower court and 
administrative decisions to which they are 
not a party, at least where there are no con- 
fiicting decisions in the same jurisdiction or 
at the same judicial or administrative level. 
Such a further protection accords with gen- 
eral principles of legal precedent and stare 
decisis. 

Section 1-8C6 of S. 1, covering ignorance or 
mistake of law, is virtually identical with 
section 532 of S. 1400 and subject to the 
same criticisms concerning the dangers of 
official lawlessness. But S. 1’s section 1-303, 
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on execution of public duty as a defense, is 
significantly more limited than S. 1400. Un- 
der its provisions, the defense is not avail- 
able if public servants and their agents act 
“in reckless disregard of the risk that the 
conduct was not required or authorized by 
law.” Nonetheless, the ACLU believes that 
even this narrower justification for official 
misbehavior is not warranted. 

Especially in light of current events, Con- 
gress should take a firm stand against limit- 
ing official responsibility for criminal acts. 
Public respect for public officials is already 
frighteningly low. Undermining it further 
may well destroy the bedrock of confidence 
on which democratic self-government rests, 


E. Use of force against criminals 


Section 521 of S. 1400 grants further li- 
cense to private and official misconduct and 
contains an invitation to private and official 
violence. 

First, it creates a defense based on rea- 
sonable belief that otherwise criminai con- 
duct was required, or even merely authorized, 
in making a citizen’s arrest or preventing the 
escape of one who has committed a felony. 
Although private persons have a role to 
play in law enforcement, it is arguable 
whether that role should include the use of 
force against any and all felons—some of 
whom are guilty of wholly non-violent 
crimes like tax evasion and bribery. Even 
non-violent criminal conduct directed 
against a felon is something the law should 
be slow to countenance. Under S. 1400, a 
private defendant could even argue that 
his burglary or wiretap was committed mere- 
ly to seek out evidence of another's criminal- 
ity in order to “make an arrest or prevent an 
escape” from justice. The possibilities—and 
dangers—are almost unlimited. 

Moreover, the wording of section 521 makes 
the defense available only where the person 
arrested or prevented from escaping was in 
fact a felon. Any citizen attempting through 
legitimate means to help enforce the law 
would thus act at his peril, even where he 
had ample probable cause for arrest or ap- 
prehension of another. Under such an un- 
predictable law, everyone's rights suffer. Sec- 
tion 1-3C4 (d) of S. 1, which permits the 
use of force to prevent an “in fact” offense, 
is subject to similar confusions and objec- 
tions, 

Secondly, section 521 permits the use of 
deadly force by custodial officers where such 
force is “reasonably believed . . . necessary” 
to prevent the escape of a prisoner “charged 
with or convicted of a crime.” The crime 
charged could be petty theft, disordrely con- 
duct, or obscenity, and the prisoner may be 
innocent of any wrongdoing—yet deadly 
force would still be authorized. The risk of 
injury or death to innocent bystanders is 
not even mentioned as a restraint. Such a 
provision has no place in modern law. It 
ean only provoke unjustified killing. 

F. Use of force to protect persons 
or property 

Both S. 1400 and S. 1, in different ways, 
sanction the use of force in situations which 
invite needless violence or brutality. 

Under 8. 1400, section 522, the victim who 
gives “provocation” apparently loses his right 
of self-defense altogether, regardless of what 
the provocation is, how slight it is, or how 
murderous the other person’s response, Al- 
though the Brown Commission Final Report 
forbids the use of deadly force where a safe 
avenue of retreat is available, see § 607(b) 
(2), under S. 1400 the possibility of retreat, 
even with “complete safety to himself and 
others,” is merely one factor to be consid- 
ered in determining whether a defendant's 
use of deadly force was reasonably believed 
necessary to protect himself or another from 
the risk of death or serious injury. See Brown 
v. United States, 256 U.S. 335, 343 (1921). 
Such provisions are dangerously confusing. 
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By granting the right to use extreme vio- 
lence in some circumstances and denying it 
in others seemingly quite similar, they make 
the law quixotic and unpredictable. By deny- 
ing the foolish or thoughtless provocateur 
the right of self-defense and granting the 
right to kill to those who might be able to 
run away, they encourage violence. See 
Laney v. United States, 294 F.412 (D.C. Cir. 
1923); State v. Abbott, 36 N.J. 63, 174 A2d 
881 (1961). 

Section 523 of S. 1400 similarly encourages 
the use of force in defense of property. The 
section permits the use of all force short of 
deadly force to eject a trespasser or prevent 
taking of or damage to property, no matter 
how trivial. It does not even suggest that 
the property owner ask the trespasser to 
leave, issue a warning, or use other non- 
violent means before resorting to force. 

By contrast, section 1-3C4 of S. 1 permits 
“proportionate force” where the defendant’s 
conduct “is reasonable and is believed in 
good faith to be necessary to defend himself 
against immediate and unreasonable use of 
force by another person.” This formulation 
properly subjects the use of force by both 
an objective (“reasonable”) and a subjective 
(“good faith”) test, instead of merging the 
two. The idea of “proportionate force” lim- 
ited to situations of “immediate” danger may 
help restrict self-defense to the bare min- 
imum of force. Section 1-3C4 similarly limits 
the defense of property to the use of pro- 
portionate force. Like S. 1400, however, it 
contains no requirement that non-violent 
means of persuasion be tried first. 


G. Use of force against supervised persons 


Section 3-1C4(e) of S. 1 permits the use 
of “proportionate force’ when reasonable 
and believed “necessary” by parents or 
teachers against minor children, by persons 
caring for incompetents, by doctors (pre- 
sumably against patients but the statute 
does not so specify), by persons in charge 
of a vehicle or an assembled group, by persons 
attempting to prevent another's suicide, and 
by “similar persons.” Such a provision can 
only encourage tendencies toward violence 
in a class of persons—those caring for 
others—who should on the contrary be espe- 
cially wary of using force against their often 
helpless charges. 

The statute ignores the fact that children, 
incompetents, patients, and even suicides 
have the same rights as the rest of us to be 
free from physical coercion by others. Its 
vague terminology invites abuse. The concept 
of “proportionate force,” which makes some 
sense as applied to self-defense and even 
defense of property, makes no sense at all 
in these circumstances. Is it “proportionate 
force” for a parent to strike a young child 
in retaliation, and therefore excusable even 
if the child is severely injured? May “in- 
competents”—a term which is less than clear, 
since many of the mentally ill are not legally 
incompetent—be physically punished for 
refusal to obey minor institutional rules? 
Where a person inflicting violence on another 
has a genuine intention to protect lives or 
safety, such as the person who tries to pre- 
vent suicide or keep order in a moving car, 
he presumably cannot be punished under 
the criminal law in any case, since he en- 
tirely lacks culpable intent. 

The apparent purpose of the statute is to 
allow corporal punishment or coercion “for 
another's good” by parents and others in 
authority or control over another, when the 
situation does not clearly negate culpability. 
But even traditional corporal punishment of 
unruly students has been seriously ques- 
tioned by educators, doctors, and lawyers. 
See 1972 ACLU Testimony at 17-22. There 
seems no good reason to extend it into new 
areas, especially not by means of a law which 
sets no specific standards for its infliction. 
Except in the case of the person seeking to 
prevent suicide, the statute does not even 
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specifically require imminent danger of harm 
to anyone before “proportionate force" may 
be invoked. A law which sanctions the indis- 
criminate use of force by the strong against 
the weak is a barbaric reversal of the general 
purposes of the criminal law. 


V. THE INCHOATE OFFENSES 


The criminal law has wrestled long and 
hard with the problem of when the law may 
intervene to prevent criminal conduct by 
imposing sanctions against activities which 
lead up to the actual criminal event. The 
ACLU acknowledges the importance of 
crime prevention and the logic of punish- 
ment which protects the innocent public 
before rather than after completion of the 
criminal act. At the same time, we believe 
that the so-called inchoate offenses—solici- 
tation, attempt, and conspiracy—offer un- 
paralleled opportunities for over-zealous law 
enforcement which invades constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of the press, free 
speech, free association with others, and due 
process of law. 

The combination of inchoate with sub- 
stantive offenses can lead to such absurdities 
as the prosecution of outspoken public critics 
of the government for conspiracy to incite 
Graft resistance. See United States v. Spock, 
416 F, 2d 165 (ist Cir. 1969). In such cases 
the conduct alleged to constitute a criminal 
offense is doubly removed from any act in 
itself criminal, the links connecting them 
may consist entirely of constitutionally pro- 
tected speech and association, and there is 
seldom any possible proof that another's act 
originated in the speech or assembly prose- 
cuted rather than springing from individual 
choice. Such prosecutions, with thelr unmis- 
takable overtones of political repression and 
enforced unanimity of public opinion, move 
far away from the general purposes of the 
criminal law and the theories under which 
inchoate offenses have been held punishable. 
See Grunewald v. United States, 353 US. 391, 
402 (1957): “For every conspiracy is by its 
very nature secret; a case can hardly be sup- 
posed where men concert together for crime 
and advertise their purpose to the world.” 

Society unquestionably has a stake in 
punishing or deterring those who seek to 
undermine it by criminal activity. But it 
has at least as great a stake in clearly mark- 
ing the limits of the criminal sanction. Laws 
which make political dissent evidence of 
criminality have no place in our system of 
constitutional self-government. The govern- 
ment which extends criminai punishment to 
responsible opposition attacks its own foun- 
dations. The government which sweeps with- 
in the label of criminality those who only 
may perhaps belong there, who may -have 
lacked firm purpose, or drifted temporarily 
close to the margin of legality, makes more 
outlaws than it needs. See Working Papers 
at 362-63. It may even induce criminal be- 
havior. Cj. Wootton, Crime and the Criminal 
Law 14 (1963): “one conviction, and still 
more one period of imprisonment, is a great 
impediment to a subsequent honest and re- 
spectable living; and... the experience of 
conviction, and still more of imprisonment, 
is itself only too likely to be criminogenic.” 
Until we learn far more than we now know 
about deterrence of crime and rehabilitation 
of offenders, we have an obligation to society, 
as well as to the prospective victims and 
defendants, not to make too many criminals. 


A. Criminal attempt 


Section 1001 of S, 1400 and section 1-2A4 
of S. 1 would give the federal government, 
for the first time, an across-the-board at- 
tempt statute applicable to all other offenses, 
Such a statute may have the virtue of uni- 
formity, but it directs Congressional atten- 
tion away from the salutary effort to deter- 
mine, in respect to particular crimes, whether 
an attempt statute is wise or necessary. Do 
we really want to punish unsuccessful at- 
tempts to engage in disorderly conduct, dis- 
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seminate obscene books, or disclose classified 
information? Are such prosecutions an in- 
telligent use of limited resources for com- 
bating serious crime? Moreover, the ACLU be- 
lieves that punishing attempts to incite un- 
lawful conduct seriously increases the danger 
of government prosecution for advocacy 
plainly protected by the First Amendment. 

8. 1400 and S. 1 require both culpable in- 
tent with regard to the major offense and 
intentional engagement in conduct which 
furthers it. In S. 1400 the defendant’s con- 
duct must be such that it “in fact, corrobo- 
rates his intent to complete the commission 
of the offense.” In S. 1 the conduct must con- 
stitute “a substantial step toward commis- 
sion of such crime.” Although the S. 1 for- 
mula is more limited in its impact on vigor- 
ous political speech, either statute would 
chill protest activities from their very be- 
ginning. Under S. 1400, a mere declaration 
of intent to incite a crowd to anger against 
the government could constitute an at- 
tempted incitement of violent revolution. 
Under S. 1 making arrangements for a public 
assembly at which inflammatory speeches 
were to be made would presumably be enough 
for conviction. Under either statute news re- 
porters gathering information for reports on 
issues of vital public interest might be sub- 
ject to prosecution for attempts to obtain 
classified information if their research an- 
noyed someone in authority. Reporters who 
importuned the President, Secretary of State, 
or other government officials for facts which 
the public has a right to know might find 
themselves facing prosecution on similar 
grounds. 

These examples are not farfetched. Courts 
have not found it easy to define the meaning 
of “attempt” in the criminal law. Some well- 
known attempts to limit its scope, e.g., The 
King v. Barker, 1924 N.Z.L.R. 865 (New Zea- 
land 1924), have not found favor in Ameri- 
can jurisdictions. Even Justice Holmes, as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts, had his difficulties. See 
Commonwealth v. Peaslee, 177 Mass, 267, 272, 
59 N.E. 55, 56 (1901): “. . . preparation is not 
an attempt. But some preparations may 
amount to an attempt. It is a question of 
degree. If the preparation comes very near to 
the accomplishment of the act, the intent to 
complete it renders the crime so probable 
that the act will be a misdemeanor, although 
there is still . . . need of a further exertion 
of the will to complete the crime.” 

See also, Hyde v. United States, 225 U.S. 
347, 387 (1912) (Holmes, J. dissenting): 
“There must be a dangerous proximity to 
success.” Neither S. 1400 nor S. 1 incorporates 
Holmes’ salutary restriction on the reach of 
attempt doctrine. They leave wide open the 
possibility that, as the Brown Commission 
Working Papers put it, vol. I at 357: “ ‘Think- 
ing out loud’ coupled with some equivocal 
act [may] constitute a sufficient basis for 
conviction.” 

Both S. 1400, section 1004(c) and S; 1, sec- 
tion 1-2A4(d) permit a defense of “voluntary 
and complete renunciation” of criminal con- 
duct. The defendant must abandon his crimi- 
nal effort and, if this does not prevent the 
crime in itself, take affirmative steps which 
do prevent it. A renunciation does not meet 
the “voluntary and complete” standard if 
motivated even in part by belief that “a 
circumstance exists which increases the 
probability of detection or apprehension...” 
or by a decision to postpone the criminal ac- 
tivity. Remembering that the offense involved 
is merely an attempt, such a high standard 
for renunciation may be a trap for the be- 
latedly innocent who go along so long as 
criminal purposes are hazy but draw back 
when faced with the actual necessity for 
criminal behavior if their end is to be ac- 
complished, One purpose of criminal sanc- 
tions is to deter people from making the 
ultimate decision to violate the law. If the 
sanctions work, the case for punishment is at 
best tenuous. 
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B. Criminal solicitation 


Sections 1003 of S, 1400 and 1-2A3 of S. 1 
make it a crime to endeavor to persuade 
another to do something which is “in fact” 
a criminal offense. 8. 1400 is specifically 
limited to soliciting certain crimes, some of 
which are major offenses, such as treason, 
espionage, murder, and aircraft hijacking, 
but some of which are not—e.g., refusing to 
testify and failing to be sworn. S. 1400 also 
requires “circumstances strongly corrobora- 
tive” of the necessary intent. S. 1 contains 
neither of these limitations, but does pre- 
clude conviction for attempt to solicit crim- 
inal activity. 

Under both of these statutes, the solicitor 
need not know that the conduct he endeavors 
to persuade another to undertake is criminal. 
He need only intend that the conduct occur. 
Thus under S. 1 he could be convicted for 
encouraging someone else to engage in what 
he thinks is constitutionally protected pro- 
test activity, and still be convicted for solicit- 
ing disorderly conduct. Under S. 1400, he 
could he convicted for soliciting espionage if 
he “induced” or “entreated” the publication 
of news reports about faulty rifies, flagging 
negotiations, or governmental chicanery later 
found to be “information relating to the na- 
tional defense” which he knew could be used 
“to the prejudice of the safety or interest of 
the United States, or to the advantage of a 
foreign power... .” 

Since S. 1400 does not prohibit prosecu- 
tions for attempted solicitation, he could 
even be charged with attempted solicitation 
of, for instance, refusal to testify. What 
might constitute adequate “preparation to 
solicit” such a crime is anyone’s guess. The 
connection between the punished conduct 
and prospective criminal activity in such 
cases is so remote as to defy rational proof. 

In suggesting a solicitation statute, the 
Brown Commission intended to provide pun- 
ishment for thone who instigate offenses and 
thereby are truly culpable. Working Papers, 
vol. I at 368. But terms like “endeavor to 
persuade” cast a much wider net. On their 
face they ensnare the speaker for nothing 
more than his speech, when no other crim- 
inal act has occurred. By deleting the Brown 
Commission’s requirement of an overt act in 
response to the solicitation, see Final Report 
§ 1003, both S. 1400 and S, 1 could be used 
to punish advocacy without the slightest 
possibility of producing lawless action. But 
the First Amendment plainly forbids this 
consequence, E.g., Brandenburg v. Ohio, 395 
U.S. 444 (1969). 

C. Criminal conspiracy 

Neither S. 1400 nor S. 1 in its definition of 
criminal conspiracy does anything to limit 
the “elastic, sprawling and pervasive” nature 
of the offense. Krulewitch v. United States, 
336 U.S. 440, 445 (1949) (Jackson, J., con- 
curring). As long ago as 1925, the federal 
judiciary expressed serious concern that 
conspiracy prosecutions were ranging far be- 
yond the legitimate purposes of conspiracy 
law—to prevent the establishment of con- 
tinuing group schemes for cooperative law- 
breaking—and being used “arbitrarily and 
harshly.” Annual Report of the Attorney 
General for 1925 at 5-6. Some twenty-five 
years later Justice Jackson again warned that 
“loose practice as to this offense constitutes 
a serious threat to fairness in our adminis- 
tration of justice.” Krulewitch, supra, 336 
U.S. at 446 (concurring opinion). Twenty- 
five more years have passed, with conspiracy 
prosecutions for political dissent and mere 
advocacy drawing yet more criticism. Yet S. 
1400 and S. 1 would leave conspiracy law in 
much the same state of confusion and over- 
breadth, subject to the same flagrant abuse, 
as it isnow. 

“The modern crime of conspiracy is so 
vague that it almost defies definition.” 
Krulewitch, supra, 336 U.S. at 446 (concur- 
ring opinion). According to S. 1400, section 
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1002, conspiracy occurs when someone 
“agrees with one or more persons to engage 
in or cause the performance of conduct 
which, in fact, constitutes an offense or 
offenses, and he or one of such persons does 
or causes any act to effect any objective of 
the agreement.” Section 1-2A5 of S. 1 de- 
fines conspiracy as a knowing agreement 
“to engage in or cause” conduct constituting 
a crime “in fact.” As in S. 1400, one of the 
co-conspirators must engage in or cause “the 
performance of conduct to effect an objec- 
tive . . . of the relationship.” 

As with criminal solicitation, the con- 
spirator need not know that the conduct he 
agrees to engage in or cause is actually a 
crime. He can therefore be punished merely 
for an agreement, evidenced only by speech 
ordinarily protected by the First Amend- 
ment, to engage in other speech ordinarily 
protected by the First Amendment. The only 
consummation required is some act to effect 
an objective of the agreement or relation- 
ship. “Any act or omission, however other- 
wise innocent, other than those acts sur- 
rounding the hatching of the plot itself, per- 
formed by any member of the conspiracy, 
while the conspiracy remains yet afoot, ful- 
fills the requirement.” Working Papers, vol. 
I at 393 & cases there cited. Attendance 
at a meeting may be sufficient. See Yates v. 
United States, 354 U.S. 298, 333-334 (1957). 
The objective effected need not itself be 
criminal under the terms of either S. 1 or 
S. 1400. In short, one may be convicted of 
conspiracy on almost no proof at all of seri- 
ous criminal intent or behavior seriously 
tending to accomplish a crime. The divorce 
between criminal act and criminal intent is 
virtually complete. See United States v. 
Spock, 416 F.2d 165 (1st Cir. 1969). 

The substantive law of conspiracy is made 
even more dangerous by the procedural 
anomalies that have grown up around it. 
Since the parties to a conspiracy need not 
be aware of the participation of others or 
know each other’s identity, Blumenthal v. 
United States, 332 U.S. 539, 557-58 (1947), 
and since one co-conspirator may be con- 
victed on the hearsay evidence of another, 
Krulewitch v. United States, 336 U.S. 440, 
(1949), a defendant may be convicted of con- 
spiracy on the basis of collateral agreements 
or acts he knew nothing about, engaged in 
by persons he had never heard of. The rule 
that independent evidence of the conspiracy 
must be shown is vitiated if not lost at trial 
in the rule that the conspiracy may be proved 
after the hearsay has been admitted. “In 
other words, a conspiracy often is proved by 
evidence that is admissible only upon as- 
sumption that conspiracy existed.” Id. at 
453 (concurring opinion). Both S. 1400 and 
S. 1 ignore the limitation in Spock, supra, 
416 F.2d at 173, requiring that culpable in- 
tent be proved against each conspirator in- 
dividually on the basis of his own conduct. 

Although the Sixth Amendment grants 
the rights to trial in the district where the 
crime was committed, a conspiracy prosecu- 
tion may be brought anywhere any conspira- 
tor did any act to effect an objective of the 
conspiracy. Thus in the Spock case, supra, 
the government chose to try the case in Bos- 
ton although several of the acts charged in 
the indictment took place in New York and 
Washington, D.C. The procedural law of 
conspiracy permits the government to en- 
gage in forum-shopping for the place where 
a conviction is thought most likely to be 
obtained. 

The political misuses of conspiracy law 
have been amply demonstrated in the last 
few years. The more ordinary abuses, against 
less publicized defendants, were well-known 
as much as fifty years ago. One test of any 
revision or reform of the Federal Criminal 
Code is its willingness to grapple with and 
end the abuses of this prosecutorial tool. 
Both S. 1400 and S. 1 totally abdicate Con- 
gressional responsibility in this critical area 
of the law. 
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VI. WIRETAPPING AND ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE 


The ACLU has long opposed wiretapping 
and electronic surveillance by anyone—in- 
cluding the government-—for any reason. 
The use of electronic devices to invade the 
privacy of conversations in homes and of- 
fices, in telephone booths, and nearly any- 
where else is a flagrant violation of the 
Fourth Amendment ban on dragnet searches 
and seizures, the Fifth Amendment privilege 
against self-incrimination, and the con- 
stitutional right of privacy. The electronic 
ear does not discriminate between conver- 
sations about criminal activity and conver- 
sations entirely within the protection of the 
First Amendment. It does not separate the 
intimate discussions of friends from the 
clandestine plotting of criminals. It sweeps 
up everything in its way. As Justice Brandeis 
observed in Olmstead v. United States, 277 
US, 438, 475-76, 478 (1928) (dissenting 
opinion) : 

“The evil incident to invasion of the pri- 
vacy of the telephone is far greater than that 
involved in tampering with the mails. When- 
ever a telephone line is tapped, the privacy 
of the persons at both ends of the line is 
invaded and all conversations between them 
upon any subject, and although proper, con- 
fidential and privileged, may be overheard. 
Moreover, the tapping of one man’s tele- 
phone line involves the tapping of the tele- 
phone of every other person whom he may 
call or who may call him. As a means of 
espionage, writs of assistance and general 
warrants are but puny instruments of 
tyranny and oppression when compared 
with wire-tapping. ... 

“The makers of our Constitution under- 
took to secure conditions favorable to the 
pursuit of happiness, ... They conferred, as 
against the Government, the right to be 
let alone—the most comprehensive of 


rights and the right most valued by civilized 


men.” 

The threat to privacy from electronic sur- 
veillance was so great, so pervasive, and so 
alien to the spirit of the Constitution, 
Brandeis wrote, that even intrusions in the 
name of law enforcement must be banned, 
“Experience should teach us to be most on 
our guard to protect liberty when the gov- 
ernment’s purposes are beneficent. . . . The 
greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidious 
encroachment by men of zeal, well-meaning, 
but without understanding.” Id. at 479. 

Despite studies indicating that, from the 
government's point of view, the costs of 
electronic surveillance far outweigh its pur- 
ported benefits, Schwartz, Report on Costs 
and Benefits of Electronic Surveillance 
(ACLU 1973), both S. 1400 and S. 1 essen- 
tially re-enact the electronic. surveillance 
provisions of Title III of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act, 18 U.S.C. 
§§ 2510-20. The ACLU vigorously opposed 
Title IIL at the time it was under con- 
sideration by Congress. We oppose its re- 
enactment now. Despite its requirement that 
a neutral magistrate issue a warrant based 
on “probable cause” and on the failure of 
ordinary investigative techniques, Title III 
has greatly expanded the use of electronic 
surveillance, The number of “intercept ap- 
plications” authorized has risen from 174 
in 1968 to 864 in 1973. State participation 
in the government's wiretapping and elec- 
tronic surveillance program has steadily in- 
creased, Report of the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts, printed in Cong. Rec., vol. 120, pt. 
10, pp. 13218-19. Further, the typical federal 
wiretap in 1972 involved the interception of 
1,023 conversations among 66 persons over 
an average period of more than three weeks. 
See Cong. Rec., vol. 119, pt. 11, p. 13518 (re- 
marks of Sen. McClellan). As Senator Me- 
Clelian noted in inserting the 1973 report 
into the Congressional Record, only two ap- 
plications for intercept orders were denied 
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in 1973. In the overwhelming majority of 
cases, then, the neutral magistrate has ac- 
cepted the government’s word that such 
surveillance was necessary and would be 
caréfully limited within statutory guide- 
lines. 

Yet there have been extraordinary 
abuses—abuses involving wholesale decep- 
tion of the courts by the Administration. 
Despite the requirement that only the At- 
torney General or an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral specially designated by him could au- 
thorize federal applications for intercept 
orders, 18 US.C. § 2516, a requirement de- 
signed by this Congress to insure that only 
a “publicly responsible official’ would set 
law enforcement policy in this sensitive area, 
S. Rep. No. 1067, 90th Cong., 2d Sess., 96-97 
(1968), a large number of such orders were 
routinely approved by an executive assistant 
to the Attorney General and submitted to the 
courts in the name of an Assistant Attorney 
General who had, in fact, nothing to do with 
their authorization. As a result, the Supreme 
Court has now held that evidence gathered 
under those orders cannot be admitted in 
court. See generally, United States v. Gior- 
dano, 42 U.S.L.W. 4642 (U.S. May 13, 1974). 

Moreover, the Administration on its own 
interpreted the Congressional authorization 
to permit electronic surveillance of political 
dissidents without court order, under the 
rubric of national security. It persisted in 
this practice until the Supreme Court unan- 
imously ruled that the Fourth Amendment 
forbids such warrantless searches in “do- 
mestic security” cases. United States v, United 
States District Court, 407 U.S. 297 (1972). 
As the Court there noted: 

“National security cases, moreover, often 
reflect a convergence of First and Fourth 
Amendment values not present in cases of 
‘ordinary’ crime. Though the investigative 
duty of the executive may be stronger in 
such cases, so also is there greater jeopardy 
to constitutionally protected speech... . 
Fourth Amendment protections become the 
more necessary when the targets of official 
surveillance may be those suspected of un- 
orthodoxy in their political beliefs. The 
danger to political dissent is acute where the 
Government attempts to act under so vague 
a concept as the power to protect “domestic 
security.’ Id. at 313-14. 

The Court emphasized that— 

“The price of lawful public dissent must 
not be a dread of subjection to an unchecked 
surveillance power. Nor must the fear of un- 
authorized official eavesdropping deter vig- 
orous citizen dissent and discussion of Goy- 
ernment action in private conversation. For 
private dissent, no less than open public 
discourse, is essential to our free society.” 
Id. at 314. 

In reaching its decision, the Court held 
that the existing legislation did not attempt 
to confer surveillance powers on the Presi- 
dent. Id. at 308. But S. 1400, 18 U.S.C. § 3126 
would reverse this ruling by excepting the 
President from the statutory restrictions, 
The ACLU believes that all language reserv- 
ing inherent Presidential power should be 
eliminated, However, if any such power at 
all is reserved it must be consistent with 
the holding in United States v. United States 
District Court, supra, that the Fourth 
Amendment controls where “there is no evi- 
dence of any involvement, directly or in- 
directly, of a foreign power.” 407 U.S. at 309. 
If it is to exist at all, this concept needs to 
be carefully and narrowly defined in the 
statute. Such a definition should, as a min- 
imum, incorporate the guidelines offered by 
the Justice Department two years ago and 
confirmed by Attorney General William Saxbe 
last week: “substantial financing, control by 
or active collaboration with a foreign gov- 
ernment or agencies thereof in unlawful ac- 
tivities directed against the government of 
the United States.” Testimony of Deputy 
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Assistant Attorney General Kevin T, Ma- 
roney, Hearings on Warrantless Wiretapping 
before. the Subcommittee on. Administrative 
Practice and Procedure of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 92d Cong., 2d Sess. 
12 (June 29, 1972); Washington Post, May 24, 
1974, at A 20. 

If such narrow authority is reserved to 
permit electronic surveillance in the absence 
of probable cause, that reservation should 
not be total. Such electronic surveillance 
should remain subject to statutorily-estab- 
lished warrant and judicial review require- 
ments in order to obtain some account- 
ability in. this very sensitive area, 

S. 1400, 18 U.S.C. §§ 3125-31, would con- 
tinue present law authorizing electronic in- 
vestigation of a long list of federal offenses. 
Insofar as S. 1's electronic surveillance sec- 
tions, 3-10C1-—5, shorten the list and con- 
fine surveillance to major crimes, they are less 
intrusive than S. 1400 into constitutional 
rights. However, both S. 1400 and S. 1 con- 
tinue the Title III provision for emergency 
surveillance without court order for up to 48 
hours, S. 1, section 3-10C3(h) authorized 
such government surveillance with respect 
to “national security interests”—an apparent 
violation of the holding in United States v. 
United States District Court, supra. Nothing 
in that opinion permits warrantless “domes- 
tic security” wiretaps even in alleged emer- 
gency situations, S, 1400, 18 U.S.C. § 3129(g) 
limits such emergency searches to “conspira- 
torial activities characteristic of organized 
crime.” The ACLU strongly believes that this 
loophole too should be eliminated. Either 
formula is so vague as to permit warrantless 
surveillance of political dissidents or other 
disfavored groups of people. 

Both S. 1400, 18 U.S.C. §3128(e) and S. 1, 
section 3-1003(g), authorize the use of evi- 
dence of crimes other than those specified 
in the court order authorizing the intercep- 
tion. This provision only exacerbates the 
dragnet qualities of electronic search and 
seizure, It permits law enforcement officials 
“to rummage for months on end through 
every conversation, no matter how intimate 
or personal, carried over selected telephone 
lines,” United States v. United States District 
Court, supra, 407 U.S. at 325 (Douglas, Ji, 
concurring) in an effort to uncover evidence 
of criminal activity. It makes a mockery of 
the requirement for a warrant specifying in 
advance the offense of which evidence is 
ostensibly sought. 

S. 1400, 18 U.S.C. § 3131, continues the pres- 
ent specific authorization of recovery of civil 
damages by those whose conversations are 
illegally intercepted. S. 1, section 3-1005(g), 
does not, The ACLU strongly believes that if 
there is to be any wiretapping, this provi- 
sion—virtually the only protection this 
statute offers against sweeping electronic in- 
vasion of private rights—must remain in the 
law. We further oppose the provision in both 
subsections that good faith reliance on “leg- 
islative authorization” is a “complete de- 
Tense” to any civil action (S. 1) or civil or 
criminal action (S. 1400) based on illegal 
electronic surveillance, Since bad faith is 
extremely difficult to prove, such a provision 
would prevent the recovery of damages by 
those whose privacy was invaded for years 
by government surveillance without court 
order. 

Both S. 1400, section 1532, and S. 1, sec- 
tion 2-7G1, provide some protection from 
electronic eavesdropping by private persons 
or authorized government officials, by making 
it a felony to intercept or disclose the con- 
tents of private communications. However, 
both statutes continue the present law's €x- 
ception where one party to the conversation 
gives prior consent to the interception. The 
ACLU opposes this restriction on the citizen's 
right to be free from unreasonable search and 
seizure of his private thoughts. Consent by 
one party should not be allowed to bypass 
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the constitutional rights and privileges of 
another, 
VIL. SENTENCING, PROBATION, AND PAROLE 


Both S. 1400 and S. 1 set harsh retributive 
sentences for many crimes. Both provide for 
the death penalty, which the ACLU has long 
opposed as cruel and unusual punishment 
in violation of the Constitution. See Furman 
v. Georgia, 408 U.S. 238(1972). Although the 
Senate has already approved the reinstitu- 
tion of capital punishment by passing 
S. 1401 on March 13, 1974, we believe that 
if this bill becomes law, it will not survive 
challenge in the courts, We urge the Senate 
in general and this Subcommittee in partic- 
ular not to endorse yet again a penalty which 
has been used to perpetuate racial and eco- 
nomic discrimination in a fashion which 
degrades our nation in the eyes of civilized 
men and women, Our claims to moral prog- 
ress and to equal justice under law are 
mocked by the infliction of savage and final 
retribution against those least able to defend 
their cases in court. 

Both S. 1400 and S. 1 skew their sentencing 
schemes in favor of long-term prison sen- 
tences, despite the overwhelming recom- 
mendation of penologists and lawyers who 
have studied the correctional system that 
sentences instead be sharply reduced. See, 
e.g., President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice, The 
Challenge of Crime in a Free Society 348-351 
(Avon, ed. 1967); Brown Commission Work- 
ing Papers, vol. II at 1255-57; 1269; Schwartz, 
“The Proposed Federal Criminal Code,” 13 
Crim. L. Rep. 3265, 3266(1973). Although 
such sentences may be aimed at the most 
egregious offenders, the Brown Commission 
reported, “they have a psychological tend- 
ency to drive sentences up in cases where 
such a tendency is unwarranted. Long, in- 
capacitating terms can do great damage if 
imposed in the wrong cases, both in terms 
of injustice to the individual and in terms 
of positive, harmful effects to the public 
upon release of the prisoner. Long sentences 
imposed on the wrong people can lead to 
more offenses rather than less. “Working 
Papers, vol. If at 1257, 

A sentencing system which mandates 
fifteen, twenty, and thirty year sentences 
for a large variety of crimes becomes its own 
worst enemy. Fven given the wide disparity 
between authorized maximum and time 
usually served, see Working Papers, vol. II 
at 1255, the system’s inevitable effect is to 
destroy any possibility of rehabilitation for 
nearly everyone caught in its grasp. High 
recidivism rates among major felons testify 
to the fact that our prisons are training 
schools for criminals. By increasing the 
number of victims and offenders, they 
present a tragedy of broken and wasted 
lives, 

S. 1400 sets high mandatory minimum 
sentences for traffickers in heroin or mor- 
phine, see Part II, B., supra, despite wide- 
spread criticism of such sentences as inter- 
fering with the judicial discretion vital to 
fairness in our criminal justice system. Such 
sentences deny the sentencing court the 
power to place the offender on probation, 
require a set term of years in prison, and 
refuse parole. Federal judges, prosecutors, 
and correctional personnel, as well as the 
American Law Institute, the National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency, and the 
American Bar Association, have vehemently 
opposed mandatory minimum sentences. 
Working Papers, vol. II at 1252. 

Even if it were desirable to limit discretion, 
mandatory minimum sentences do not do s0. 
They merely displace discretion from the 
judge to the prosecutor, who retains the 
power to determine the charge. As the Brown 
Commission noted, prosecutors often charge 
drug offenders with at least one offense car- 
rying a mandatory sentence and one carrying 
a lesser penalty which permits probation and 
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parole. “The guilty plea process, supposedly 
resting upon the uncoerced consent of the 
offender, is clearly distorted when the prose- 
cutor can hold the threat” of a mandatory 
minimum sentence over the offender's head. 
Working Papers, vol, II at 1254. This practice 
unconstitutionally chills the Sixth Amend- 
ment right to trial by jury, and the Fifth 
Amendment right to plead not gullty, bur- 
dening the defendant’s choice with heavy 
consequences if he should be convicted. See 
United States v. Jackson, 390 U.S. 570 (1968). 

The ACLU supports the long-overdue es- 
tablishment of appellate review of criminal 
sentences. Appellate review would permit 
correction of seriously excessive sentences 
and would tend to equalize sentences for 
like offenders and like offenses. At the same 
time, it would allow more than one court to 
consider individual circumstances in deter- 
mining an individual's fate. As the Brown 
Commission Working Papers observed: “.. . 
every other judicial decision of consequence 
at the trial level in both civil and criminal 
cases is subject to the review of appellate 
courts. Why the criminal sentence should be 
the one item which should be insulated from 
review is not immediately clear. That it is is 
one of the great tronies of the law.” Id. at 
1335. 

8. 1400 does not provide for judicial review 
of sentences, S. 1, sections 3-11E2-3 permits 
review of conditions of release and of upper- 
range sentences imposed against “dangerous 
special offenders’—those specifically found 
subject to especially severe penalties under 
S. 1's sentencing scheme. But even the lim- 
ited reform S. 1 grants is seriously under- 
mined by its provision for appeal by the 
government as well as by the dangerous spe- 
cial offender. Although S. 1 properly fore- 
closes higher sentences when the offender 
lone takes an appeal, it permits imposition 
of more severe sentences when the govern- 
ment takes an appeal. Such a provision 
plainly violates the constitutional guarantee 
against double jeopardy. See, eg., Ex parte 
Lange, 85 U.S. (18 Wall.) 163, 173 (1873); 
Blackledge v. Perry, 42 US.L.W. 4761 (US. 
May 20, 1974). C7. North Carolina v. Pearce, 
395 U.S. 711 (1969). Whatever the exact scope 
of the guarantee, Lange, supra, 85 U.S. at 168, 
there has never been any doubt that the 
Constitution prohibits a second punishment 
on the same facts for the same statutory 
offense, The constitutional protection against 
more than one trial would be of no avail if 
“there can be any number of sentences pro- 
nounced on the same verdict|.]" Jd. at 173. 

Since S. 1 does not require the sentencing 
judge to state his findings and reasons on 
the record, the defendant's decision about 
appeal will not only be chilled by his fear 
that the government will take an appeal as 
well, but also by his lack of knowledge as to 
the reasons which the judge actually relied 
upon in sentencing him, Where the original 
sentence is based on an erroneous reading of 
the facts, he will have no way of so discover- 
ing and demanding correction, 

Despite the Brown Commission's finding 
that “probation is likely to be the most effec- 
tive form of sentence in a great many cases,” 
Working Papers, vol. II at 1268, both S. 1400 
and S. 1 create substantial legal hurdles to 
the imposition of probation imstead of a 
prison sentence. 

S. 1400, section 2101, requires a prison 
sentence unless the judge is “of the opin- 
ion” that probation “will not fail to afford 
deterrence to criminal conduct” and “such 
disposition will not unduly depreciate the 
seriousness of the defendant's crime, under- 
mine respect for the law, or fail to consti- 
tute just punishment for the offense com- 
mitted.” As the former director of the 
Brown Commission has pointed out, almost 
no intelligent and conscientious judge 
can ever arrive at such conclusions beyond 
doubt. Schwartz, “The Proposed Federal 
Criminal Code,” 13 Crim. L. Rep. 3265 
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3266 1973). S. 1, section 1-4D1, although 
properly requiring the court to consider the 
offender's individual circumstances, declares 
that the judge “shall be guided by the need 
to maintain respect for law and to reinforce 

of the deterrent factor of 


Such provisions implicitly tell the Judge 
that probation is not preferred, but a last 
resort, to be accorded only the criminal of- 
fender who is an extraordinarily good risk. 
They ignore the fact that prison sentences 
completely dislocate offenders from the com- 
munity, cutting off the ties of family and 
job which alone may provide the incentive 
to obey the law. Yet since most offenders 
ultimately do return to the outside world, 
it is in society's best interest—as well as 
theirs—that they have more to go back to 
than a life of crime, See Working Papers, vol. 
II at 1268. 

S. 1400 additionally requires a judge, in 
granting probation, to find that the de- 
fendant “is not in need of such education 
or vocational training, medical care, or 
other correctional treatment as can be pro- 
vided most effectively by his commitment 
to an institution.” Such factors only rein- 
forces the criminal justice system's discrim- 
ination agai.st the poor, the sick, and the 
uneducated. The constitutional guarantees of 
due process and equal protection of the law 
require courts to weigh evenly the claims of 
rich and poor, skilled and unskilled. Free- 
dom from imprisonment and the chance to 
try again should not depend on an absence 
of past sufferings. “Effective” provision of 
job training and medical care in most cases 
does not require isolation of the offender 
from the community in which he will ulti- 
mately have to learn to live. The Congress 
should legislate to provide these services 
outside of prison, instead of incarcerating 
people just to obtain them. 

S. 1400, 18 U.S.C. §4202(d) and section 
3-12F3(e) of S. 1 similarly stack the decision- 
making process against the granting of 
parole. Yet parole, like probation, can be 
crucial In encouraging offenders to estab- 
lish law-abiding lives. See Morrissey v. 
Brewer, 408 U.S, 471, 484 (1972): 

“The parolee is not the only one who has 
& stake in his conditional liberty. Society 
has a stake in whatever may be the chance 
of restoring him to normal and useful life 
within the law.” 

S. 1400, 18 U.S.C. § 4204, departs from tra- 
ditional parole law by adding a mandatory 
one-to-five-year parole term on top of the 
specified prison terms. S. 1 retains the pres- 
ent approach, using parole to diminish the 
maximum prison term. Parole is still a sig- 
nificant restraint on individual liberty, per- 
mitting return to prison for parole violations 
which would otherwise be innocent and 
harmiess behavior. Allowing an administra- 
tive agency, not subject to judicial review 
under S, 1400, 18 U.S.C. § 4208, to determine 
whether an offender shall continue under 
restraint past the maximum authorized sen- 
tence violates due process rights and creates 
substantial opportunities for unreviewable 
abuse, The ACLU believes that parole should 
count as part of the sentence it is served 
under, and that judicial review should be 
accorded to make sure that the administra- 
tive body dealing with parole does not arbi- 
trarily discriminate against some defendants 
or fail to apply the statutory criteria in mak- 
ing its decisions. 

The ACLU also believes that parolees must 
have the right to counsel at parole revoca- 
tion hearings, see Morrissey v. Brewer, supra, 
408 US. at 490 (concurring opinion), and 
that the state must provide counsel for an 
indigent parolee facing a return to prison. 
Cf. Douglas v. California, 372 U.S. 353 (1963). 
Neither parole revocation provision, 8. 1400, 
18 USL. §4207(c), nor S. 1, section 3-12F6 
(d), provides this basic due process right. 
Although the Supreme Court in Morrissey, 
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supra, 408 U.S. at 489, specifically reserved the 
question whether the Constitution requires 
counsel at such hearings, the complexities 
of fact and law involved in parole revocation 
hearings are not intrinsically less than those 
involved in the usual criminal trial. Parolees 
are no more skilled in the art of cross-exami- 
nation, the sifting of relevant from irrelevant 
fact, or the interpretation of legal language 
than other laymen. Providing them with 
other procedural rights will scarcely aid them 
if the do not know how to use those rights 
to plead their cases effectively. See Gideon v. 
Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335, 244-45 (1963): As 
Justice Douglas observed in Morrissey, 
supra; 

“A hearing in which counsel is absent or 
is present only on behalf of one side is in- 
herently unsatisfactory if not unfair, 408 
U.S. at 498 (concurring opinion) (citation 
deleted) .” 

Fairness at parole revocation hearings, no 
less than fairness at trial, is fundamental 
to protection of individual liberties. 


SENATOR HATFIELD CHALLENGES 
AMERICA ON WORLD HUNGER 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) de- 
livered the sermon at Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, in Bethesda, Md. on 
Sunday, November 11. Although Senator 
HatrFrevp is a Baptist, he frequently joins 
his Maryland neighbors at Fourth Pres- 
byterian when he is in the Washington 
area. The Reverend Dr. Richard Halver- 
son is the minister at Fourth Presbyte- 
rian, and his leadership is an important 
influence in the community. Senator 
Hatriei.p delivered a challenge to the 
congregation to respond to the hunger 
crisis facing so many areas of the world. 
He had returned from Rome the day 
before, where he had been a Senate dele- 
gate to the U.N. World Food Conference. 
Senator HATFIELD also serves on both 
the Agriculture and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Subcommittees of the Appropria- 
tions Committee where foreign aid and 
food for peace programs are funded. I 
feel that Senator Hatrrexp’s thoughtful 
remarks merit a wide hearing and, there- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WORLD HUNGER AND CHRISTIAN’ 
RESPONSIBILITY 
(by Marx HATFIELD) 

I'm very conscious that I stand in a very 
important pulpit today. I did yield.to pasto- 
ral pressure; and then I began to realize that 
it was probably more of an example of pas- 
toral confidence than pastoral pressure, be- 
cause he—our pastor, Dr. Halverson—has 
risked the pulpit this morning to a Baptist. 
And I’m very conscious that every detail has 
been cared for because, as you know, the 
Presbyterian side of the pulpit has used a 
glass, and this morning on the other side 
of the pulpit we have a pitcher of water... 
realizing that it takes more water for us 
Baptists to operate. I'll refrain from the 
temptation of discussion true doctrine, such 
as immersion and other such discussions, 

When Christ came to earth he called his 
disciples at that time, as well as those of 
us who are his followers today, to be faith- 
ful to a vision of compassion and love. When 
he began his public ministry and the first 
words. uttered, it’s very interesting to note 
that he used the quotation from the Old 
Testament, the Book of Isaiah, when he said 
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these words: “He has annointed me to 
preach the good news to the poor; he has 
sent me to proclaim release to the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind; to set 
at liberty those who are oppressed; to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord.” And 
interestingly, he also observed some of the 
religious institutions and the religious prac- 
tices of that day. He was very critical when 
he looked to the Pharisees and said that even 
though they had given their tithe, that they 
had not done anything more than that. This 
was his challenge to the religious establish- 
ment, “Alas for you, Pharisees, you pay tithes 
but you have no care for justice and the 
love of God. It is these you should have prac- 
ticed without neglecting others.” 

Last March it was my privilege to be not 
only in one of the most suffering and prob- 
ably one of the most famine-stricken places 
in the world—Calcutta—but also to spend 
the day in the presence of a living saint of 
God, Mother Teresa. And as we followed 
Mother Teresa that day through the various 
parts of her ministry from where she went 
to the lepers and to reach out and to touch 
the lepers as an expression of her love and 
concern for them; to the places where the 
babies were being brought to be given be- 
cause the mothers could no longer feed the 
babies; to the places where she had picked 
up the dying old people from the streets and 
had performed there a ministry of bathing 
and feeding and nursing, loving these people 
as they were in the state of dying; she told 
us of an incident only a few days earlier. 
She had gone to a home to take a portion of 
rice, and the mother of the household shared 
with her the fact that the members of her 
family, of which there were five, had not 
eaten for three days. And as Mother Teresa 
portioned out this amount of rice she notic- 
ed the mother was picking up some of the 
rice and placing it into another vessel, and 
she puzzled and inquired what it was for. 
The mother of the household said, well, there 
was & neighbor family and this family had 
not eaten for three days either, and she 
wanted to share her rice with them. The 
perceptive and profound observation that 
Mother Teresa made was, “I could have 
given a double portion of rice, but I did not 
want to deny this family the blessing of 
sharing.” 

What does this mean for us today? We live 
in a very unique time of history in the world, 
As we look at the world’s growth and devel- 
opment we find that by the year 1,000 A.D., 
after an estimated 1 million years of human 
history, there were no more than about 275 
million people on the face of the earth—no 
larger than the United States, By the year 
1900 that population had grown to 1.6 bil- 
lion, By the year 1970 it had increased to 3.6 
billion, By the year 2000 the population is 
expected to reach 734 billion people, There 
are over 6 million more people born each 
month at present rates of population growth. 
The experts tell us that the only way we're 
going to deal with this particular problem of 
rising food requirements and rising popula- 
tion growth—and stabilize that relation- 
ship—is either through war, through famine, 
or through planning by the nations of the 
world. 

And so it was that last week we convened 
in Rome, the first conference on world famine 
and food ever held by the nations of the 
world. One hundred and eleven countries 
were represented, and are represented as that 
conference continues, Over fifty organiza- 
tions also were represented by execu- 
tives and leaders of those organiza- 
tions concerned with hunger and famine. 
And of course, as we met there we were con- 
scious of the fact that there were certain 
factors that brought us together under these 
unique circumstances; that we had had in 
many parts of the world a very bad harvest 
in 1972. We recognized that there had been 
a general reduction in grain reserves among 
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countries who were surplus countries. We 
realized that there have been rapidly rising 
prices of food throughout the world. And we 
truly wrestled with problems—problems that 
perhaps even defy human solution in our 
present perspective in time. 

We had a duality of purpose and yet it was 
an interesting imbalance that existed there 
over the first week of the conference, On one 
hand we had the call for immediate food aid 
to relieve the starving of tcday. And on the 
other hand we had the requirements to plan 
ahead for increasing food production, espe- 
cially in these countries which we called the 
developing world, We also knew that within 
the entire world this would have an impact 
upon the social structures, the economic 
structures, the political structures. We 
understood, at least in mind—whether ac- 
tion follows will remain to be seen—that 
there are not sufficient intra-structures in 
many of the developing parts of the world to 
handle even food aid, let alone immediate use 
of increasing food production or the tech- 
nology required to do so. We saw that 
throughout the world the large corporate 
comunercial agricultural enterprises were 
Squeezing out the small farmer, denying the 
small farmer oftentimes the opportunities 
to produce, We see the slowness of land re- 
form, where land is held selfishly, miserly, in 
the hands of the few. 

We see that there are not sufficient trans- 
portation systems to move the food from 
farm gate to the consumer; not sufficient 
market programs and facilities, or distribu- 
tion facilities. All these represent great and 
monumental problems with which the na- 
tions of the world were wrestling. 

And yet I am not certain in my mind 
whether or not those nations—whether the 
developing nations or the developed nations, 
together or separately—understood a simple 
proposition that no sustained agricultural 
progress can be made without social progress, 
and that no social progress can be made 
without sustained production in agriculture. 
We saw even among some of the developing 
countries the call for capital intensive in- 
vestment; tractors fcr some of the nations 
of the world in which many of the small 
farmers are using a straight stick with leather 
thongs attaching a sharp rock into that 
stick, to hoe into the land to try to plow 
and plant and to try to reap. I had the privi- 
ledge of sitting next to the representative 
from Tanzania, he said, “How foolish for 
some of these developing countries to be 
talking about capital intensive investment” 
he said, “when in my country if we had a 
tractor there would be one man running that 
tractor and 1,000 men watching him run 
the tractor, We need labor intensive deyelop- 
ment,” 

Yes, these were some of the great prob- 
lems with which the nations of the world are 
attempting to wrestle and come to some solu- 
tion. We might ask ourselves what the role of 
the United States is in this particular world 
picture today. Oh, we hear so much about 
the theat to our national security, and we 
measure that threat by comparing the num- 
ber of war planes, the number of bombs, the 
number of warships, to other great powers, 
We say, therefore, if we but have an equity 
or a priority or a superiority we will be 
secure; when actually the greatest threat 
to this nation and the stability of the entire 
world is hunger, Hunger and famine will do 
mere to de-stabilize this world; it’s more 
explosive than all of atomic weaponry pos- 
sessed by the big powers. Desperate people 
do desperate things, and remember that 
nuclear fission is now in the hands of even 
the developing countries. 

Well, we have made noble efforts, and I do 
not denegrate the efforts of the American 
people. Today under the PL 480 program 
we express our concern generally in a ma- 
terial way to help the hungry part of the 
world. It’s under PL 480 that we have taken 
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the agricultural surplus and we have, either 
through grants or through loans, made avatl- 
able these surpluses. 

To give you a context of our record, from 
1968 to 1972 the United States of America 
under PL 480 averaged 9 million tons of 
grains and foodstuff exports. But interest- 
ingly, in 1973 that dropped to 73 million 
tons, and in 1974 it dropped to 3.1 million 
tons. As we project 1975, we have an option 
of a range from 3.1 million to 6.5 million 
tons. 

We make these decisions really on the basis 
of the arguments between the State Depart- 
ment and the Agricultural Department. The 
State Department says, let us give foreign 
aid on the basis of our military and political 
allies, The Agriculture Department says, let 
us give foreign aid on the basis of how we 
can create future markets to sell American 
products. And yet we say and we argue these 
points in a world in which 14 of the deaths 
are attributed to malnutrition and starvea- 
tion. 

For every one dollar of your tax money 
that we allocate to life sustaining and life 
preserving programs, we spend 50 dollars of 
your tax money for destruction of life and 
instrumentalities of destruction. I can give 
you an example of how, in effect, much of 
our foreign aid today is consistently co- 
ordinated with military involvement and to 
political considerations, In 1974, out of our 
Food for Peace, 450 million dollars of that 
went just to Indo-China, whereas the com- 
bination of the countries. of the Sahel in 
Africa, Pakistan, B and India re- 
ceived oniy 206 million dollars of such aid. 
Of the vital commodity of fertilizer to help 
increase food production last year and this 
year, half our total exports went to South 
Vietnam, based obviously on political and 
military considerations, Fifteen percent of 
our foreign aid will go to the Middle Eastern 
countries, and yet we know that today in 
those Middle Eastern countries, with the 
exception of two countries, they already are 
meeting 90% to 109% of their calorie re- 
quirement per day. And the other two coun- 
tries meet 84% to 86% of the need. Ob- 
viously, the aid in this area is political in 
nature. 

What is incumbent upon us, as Christians, 
in light of the inequities in today’s world? 
Jesus was quite clear when He told a story 
about coming judgment. Judgment was 
clearly related to feeding the hungry. Both 
the Old and New Testaments admonish us 
to feed our enemies. 

I think often our first inclination as a 
Christian community is to look to govern- 
ment. But, my friends, this is not always 
the answer. By so doing we oftentimes ask 
Caesar to undertake what is basically a spiri- 
tual ministry. 

Did not Jesus say, “Truly, I say to you, as 
ye did it to one of the least of these my 
brethen, ye did it unto me.” And what seems 
to be a purely material ministry is very 
much and basically a spiritual ministry. Gov- 
ernment is limited by its resources in its 
ability to be compassionate, as we are seeing 
by what is happening to us today in the 
world, But Christians are not so limited in 
terms of resources or priorities. The greatest 
commandment we have is to love God and 
to love our neighbors, and love is not an 
emotion, it is action. 

I think we must ask ourselves some very 
hard questions. What does it mean to be the 
salt of the earth? Has our outreach been 
truly Christian in all cases? When we under- 
stand God's love—the depth of his love—in 
our berg, we will no longer then separate 
the message of the Gospel from the mission 
of the Gospel, even though there has been 
& tragic and un-Biblical separation between 
witnessing to the good news of Christ and 
acting with his love to meet human need. 
How dare we present Christ as the bread of 
life to a hungry man and only be concerned 
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with Christ as the spiritual bread, and not 
obey Christ by providing the physical bread 
to meet that man’s physical needs of today. 
The message of God's redeeming love in Jesus 
Christ is inseparable from the living witness 
of that love in each of our lives for other 
people. 

What does it mean to be crucified with 
Christ, to deny ourselves and to take up the 
cross daily? I think the time is ripe for 
Christians to act individually and corporate- 
ly in a manner consistent with being cruci- 
fied with Christ, with the denial of ourselves, 
with true separation from the world—a sepa- 
ration not defined by legalism but by the 
way we respond to the world’s hurt and pain. 
We can avoid being squeezed into the world’s 
mold or into a cultural mold. We can act per- 
sonally and individually, I think we also have 
examples of how our nation can act and 
respond to this. 

One of those golden moments of America’s 
history, of which we have many, was in the 
year 1917. As you know we were at that point 
very much concerned with and moving to- 
ward involvement in the great war. And our 
great President Woodrow Wilson appointed a 
man named Herbert Hoover to be the food 
director and food administrator for this 
cause. And Mr. Hoover accepted his task and 
his assignment from President Wilson. He 
accepted it on the basis of organizing the 
service of self-denial of the American people 
sọ as to supply our allies with foodstuffs dur- 
ing the war, and all of Europe after the war. 
The significance of the American attitude is 
critical: we had an obligation to help not 
only our friends, but even to help our 
enemies. He said his job was to increase 
American exports by immediate reduction of 
waste and consumption in all commodities, 

At that time, and mind you, this was 
April 1917, the crops had been planted for 
that year—we were not able to accelerate 
our production at that point. Yet in that 
one year, calling on the American people to 
sacrifice, to yield their consumption levels, 
we were able to increase our exports to our 
allies by 5.4 million tons, almost equal to our 
high option of 1974. And in 1918, when we 
had been able to institute increased food 
production, we increased the exports to 18 
million tons and the goal of 20 million tons 
of export was achieved in 1919. Mr. Hoover 
said this was accomplished primarily through 
the yielding and the giving of the American 
people. 

In like manner we can analyze ourselves 
and our individual lifestyles of today. I was 
shocked at Rome Food conference that in all 
the speeches and all the comments I heard 
from the developed countries of the world, 
so little attention was addressed to the possi- 
bilities of increasing aid through changing 
our own lifestyles. 

What is our lifestyle? Is it characterized by 
consumption or by conservation? What de- 
termines our needs—the television, maga- 
zines, friends, culture? What determines our 
buying patterns today? More gadgets, the 
best, the most colorful, the easiest to care 
for, the throw-away ethic, convenience or 
disposabllity? We as Christians have the 
first obligation to review our lifestyles. Do 
we feed our animals today better than most 
human beings eat? 

A study made in this country recently 
showed that out of one year’s births, 5% of 
the babies born in this nation were born 
mentally retarded. But in that same genera- 
tion of babies, by the time they reached 12 
years of age, thers was an 11% mental re- 
tardation in the profile, mostly attributed 
to malnutrition and the lack of protein. 

Yet we produce protein in a most uneco- 
nomicail way. We can get 667 pounds of pro- 
tein from one acre of soybeans, but we can 
only get 9 pounds of protein from one acre 
cultivated in feed grain for cattle. 

And we, as Christians, really must reexam- 
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ine the attitude that one of the columnists 
criticized recently when he said that we 
spend $200 to buy a machine that changes 
40 pounds of garbage into 40 pounds of gar- 
bage. And yet we have millions crying out for 
survival. 

There are people in this nation today on 
social security and welfare who literally are 
eating pet food to stretch their dollars in 
today’s economy. I have received from my 
constituents cans of pet food, asking me to 
live on it for a while to see how it felt, as 
they are required to do. But why not quietly 
adopt such a person as our personal oppor- 
tunity to share Christ’s love. 

Oh, there are numerous organizations in- 
volved as well as government. We don’t have 
to wait for government to act. And there is 
no contribution too small to be received by 
such organizations to help save the lives of 
people—and probably more efficiently and 
economically than many of our govern- 
ments—organizations such as World Vision, 
Care and many others. 

We can act corporately as a church as well 
as individually. Let us recall that the church 
of Jesus Christ was the reforming influence 
of the 18th and 19th centuries: child labor, 
abolition of slavery, caring for the needy. 
Let us not abdicate this work to agencies 
which do not have the underpinning of love 
and motivation of Jesus Christ. The 
churches, the Christian communities again 
can act and not merely adopt statements and 
resolutions. We can adopt a needy family 
just. as we support missionaries, help that 
family to re-enter the world of employment. 
We can also promote fasting as a spiritual 
discipline and encourage the money saved 
on the food to be sent to relief organizations. 
We can decry wasteful eating habits and set 
the example of change in lifestyle, especially 
at holiday times, and again encourage the 
money saved to be spent on relief efforts. 

If we really believe that God loved us 
while we were yet sinners, then we will love 
the poor and the outcasts of society. We will 
not wait for them to earn the right to be 
loved in our eyes. Nor will we demand that 
they show due appreciation for what we're 
doing for them. We will avold all the lame 
excuses that prejudice against the poor, the 
needy, the dispossessed. We will love them 
because of the cross, because we have been 
shown in our own lives that people do not 
need to deserve love or to earn love. 

Another great golden moment in our his- 
tory was when the famine hit Soviet Russia 
in 1922 and 23. We were out of the war by 
this time; we had fed our allies; we had 
helped feed Europe after the Armistice. On 
behalf of Nicolas Lenin, Maxine Gorky wrote 
& letter to the Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States Herbert Hoover, recognized as 
the great authority on food. And he asked 
Hoover to come to Russia to help organize 
famine relief for the dying hundreds of thou- 
sands of Russians. Much of the reaction 
in America was, “Let the Bolsheviks die. We 
don't like thelr system of government. 
They're our enemies.” Mr. Hoover said hunger 
does not respect political ideological barriers. 
And he went and he organized and he elicited 
from the world the help necessary to save 
literally millions of lives of the so-called 
“political enemies.” 

I think this is how we come to understand 
the full meaning of the atonement: that 
Christ died for all men, and God loves all 
men in a way that should effect our lives 
as Christians, It should revolutionize our 
lives and our attitudes towards all other 
people, in each of our relationships each day. 

As you go down to the National Portrait 
Gallery you wili find that the theme of the 
first of our bicentennial exhibits is “In the 
minds and the hearts of the people,” which 
are words taken from a letter written by 
John Adams in 1818. When someone had 
written him and asked him to comment on 
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the war of 1776, identifying it as the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Mr. Adams wrote back and 
said the war was not the Revolution. The 
war of 1776 was not the American Revolu- 
tion—it was but the consequence of the 
American Revolution. The Revolution began 
in the minds and the hearts of the people 
fifteen years before a drop of blood was 
spilled at Lexington. That was the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

And so today out of the minds and hearts 
of the American people redeemed and re- 
generated by the love of Jesus Christ can 
come the basis for the new American Revo- 
lution. This spiritual revolution can reach 
out in love and compassion to demonstrate 
by deed and action the love and compas- 
sion we have already received in our per- 
sonal lives and in the corporate life of the 
Church because of the cross of Jesus Christ, 


EARTH RESOURCES TECHNOLOGY 
SATELLITE LEGISLATION 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, 
about 24% years ago NASA launched its 
first satellite in a program which could 
become one of its greatest achievements. 
The amount of money committed to the 
program has been comparatively moder- 
ate. None of the events associated with 
the program have attracted great public 
attention. Yet, in terms of improvement 
in our way of life, we are just beginning 
to realize its large potential. 

The program is the Earth Resources 
Technology Satellite program. Over the 
past 2% years investigators have shown 
the value of ERTS in agriculture, fores- 
try, range resources, water resources, 
mineral resources, and in land use plan- 
ning and mapping. 

Recently, the Governor of Maine wrote 
to the chairman of the Senate Space 
Committee, my colleague Senator Moss, 
and outlined the importance of continu- 
ation of the ERTS program to our State. 
Governor Curtis said that: 

It is obvious that the ERTS satellite image- 
ry will be the mott rapid and efficient means 
of monitoring, updating, and maintaining in- 
formation on our natural resources, 


He said that it is in the best interests 
of the State of Maine, as well as all other 
States, to make sure that this valuable 
source of data is continued. 

Senator Moss recently introduced 
Amendment No. 1996 to S. 2350, a bill 
which would assure continuity of Earth 
Resources Satellite data through 1980. 
This bill requires that the President as- 
sure continuing availability of ERTS 
data, foster improvements in the system, 
and that he promote international un- 
derstanding and beneficial use of the 
data. The President would be required 
to provide an annual progress report on 
the ERTS system and an assessment on 
the desirability and timing of an opera- 
tional system. 

I regard Amendment 1996 to S. 2350 
as important legislation and I am pleased 
to indicate my support. 


QUORUM CALL 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 a.m. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 9:46 a.m., recessed until 10 a.m., 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN). 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time set apart for the trans- 
action of routine morning business has 
expired. Morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK ACT—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before Senate the 
conference report on H.R. 15977, which 
the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R, 15977) to amend the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time between now and 11 
o’clock has been set aside for debate on 
the conference report and the motion to 
invoke cloture. The time is equally divid- 
ed between the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) and 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON). Who yields time? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

I should like to read at this point, for 
the benefit of the Senate, part of a short 
article from a publication put out by the 
United States Information Agency. This 
publication is entitled “Problems of 
Communism.” This is the May-June 1973 
issue. The editorial office for this maga- 
zine is the U.S. Information Agency, 1776 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, I mention 
that to show that it is our own official 
information publication. 

On page 33 is an article about the So- 
viet energy deal that I think would be of 
interest to the debate before the Senate, 
about whether or not we should continue 
permitting the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States to make overseas deals 
that are detrimental to the national in- 
terest. I think here is a classic exam- 
ple of exactly how the Eximbank works 
against the American people, against our 
national interest, and how the freewheel- 
ing Export-Import Bank has in fact de- 
cided that they will set what the national 
interest is, with no relationship to our 
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needs, our people’s concerns, or even our 
Government policies. 

The caption is “Project ‘North Star ”; 

The third and most ambitious form of 
joint venture under consideration is one 
which would likely lead to an unparalleled 
Western participation in decision-making 
because of the size of Western investment 
funds involved, While the North Sakhalin 
and Yakutsk gas projects (mentioned 
above— 


They are the energy oil and gas 
projects— 
and apparently now in abeyance) are two 
examples— 


I might say that they are no longer in 
abeyance, because, as I read into the 
Recorp yesterday, a wire story was pub- 
lished in the Washington Star a week 
ago which stated that the Japanese and 
an American company and the Russian 
Government signed a letter of intent to 
go ahead with one of these projects. 
That project is contingent upon getting 
7 or 8 percent money from the U.S. Goy- 
ernment through the Export-Import 
Bank. So this statement about it being 
in abeyance is not correct, because the 
full intention is to go ahead with the 
project. We just had a new agreement 
signed by a private company here, by the 
Russian Government, and by the Japa- 
nese Government. We certainly are not 
naive enough to think that the Russian 
and Japanese Governments signed that 
agreement if there were not some rea- 
sonable expectation that the American 
Government was going to produce the 
Export-Import Bank financing, which is 
the whole key to the deal. The article 
points out exactly the kind of deal that, 
at least at this point, has been envi- 
sioned. 
the most prominent current proposal is 
the so-called Project “North Star,” for the 
extraction, liquefication, and export of gas 
to the West from the Urengoiskoe field of 
West Siberia. According to the US firms ne- 
gotiating with the Soviet Union—Tenneco, 
Inc., Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion, and Brown & Root, Inc—a credit of 3 
billion dollars (US) and an additional 700 
million in cash provided by the USSR— 


I think that ratio is quite interesting. 
We are putting up $3 billion in cash of 
our money for the project, and they are 
putting up $700 million for the project. 
would finance purchase of American- 
made transmission equipment (compressors 
and 1,500 miles of 48-inch steel pipe capable 
of withstanding temperatures of minus 60 
degrees Fahrenheit) and construction of a 
plant at the ice-free port of Murmansk to 
liquify the gas for shipment to the east coast 
of the United States. The US credits would 
consist of a 6-percent loan of 1,5 billion dol- 
lars from the Export-Import Bank— 


This article is dated 1973. I think the 
bank has raised its rate 1 percent, so it 
might be 7 percent; at the most, 8 per- 
cent. 
and a loan of equal amount from various 
US banks, insurance companies and sup- 
pliers the latter guaranteed by the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Of course, if the deal was in any way 
negated by the Russian Government or if 
our property was seized, or if they sim- 
ply decided that they would not sell us 
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the gas any more, after investing $6 bil- 
lion or $7 billion, we would guarantee 
the people investing in it, so the taxpayer 
would hold the bag. 

In addition, the American partners would 
build a fleet of 20 specialized LNG (liquified 
natural gas) tankers at an added cost of 2.6 
billion dollars. 


We now have a tanker shortage in this 
country, and private yards are well short 
of being able to supply all the American 
requests for tankers. Yet, here we are 
committing ourselves, if we go through 
with this deal, to build 20 tankers for use 
in Russia, at an added cost of $2.6 billion. 

The USSR would repay the credits and earn 
an additional 10.8 billion dollars (which 
could only be spent in the US) by deliveries 
of gas over a 25-year period beginning in 
1980. 


So the only way we would get our 
money back would be on the basis that 
they would supply us with gas for 25 
years, Having just been burned by the 
Middle East boycott and by the use of oil 
as a weapon against this country by the 
Arabs in the Middle East, it is a little 
risky, it seems to me, to assume that the 
Soviet Union, for 25 years, is going to 
supply this country with natural gas at 
times when they, themselves, may need it 
for their own industrial production and 
growth. 


In light of the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing, the need for Western technological 
know-how, and the adverse effects on Ameri- 
can lenders of any interruptions or delays in 
supply of West Siberian natural gas, it is 
likely that the American parties to the deal 
will expect and require a considerable meas- 
ure of direct participation im Soviet oper- 
ations. In the first place, there is the issue 
of on-site inspection to assure Western in- 
vestors of the adequacy of gas reserves and to 
permit them to estimate extraction costs. On 
the first count, the firms negotiating on Proj- 
ect “North Star” seem assured of sufficient 
gas reserves. However, there is a distinct need 
for Western technicians to survey the gas 
fields for the purpose of making accurate cost 
estimates and to share in decision-making 
with their Soviet counterparts In order to 
insure proper Installation and operation of 

alized Western technical facilities fn 
severe climatic conditions. This would entail 
further arrangements for communications, 
housing, transportation, and working facil- 
ities. 

Another set of problems revolves around 
the interest charge on credits and various 
questions of pricing and repayment. If the 
USSR ts granted long-term credits at low 
interest. 


Of course, that is exactly what the 
proposal is, because nobody else can get 6 
or 7 percent money in this country. Only 
the Soviet Union can get it from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank; and we, the tax- 
payers, are subsidizing it. 

I continue reading: 

Then pricing of the natural gas delivered 
as repayment would have to assure the 
Western purchasers of a profit on resale. 
Next, the United States government, for one, 
is unlikely to grant the Soviet Union credit 
terms more favorable than it grants other 
nations. Should such major capital projects 
based on credit proliferate, they might over- 
tax capital markets and make it more diffi- 
cult for the USSR to get favorable interest 
rates and repayment terms, Furthermore, 
according to Tie New York Times of April 5, 
1973, it is possible that the USSR may balk 
at requirements of the US Export-Import 
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Bank for disclosure of Soviet foreign-reserve 
balances as a precondition for extending 
credits in the amounts indicated for Project 
“North Star.” While such requirements are 
standard procedure for Export-Import Bank 
operations, such disclosure would be unprec- 
edented for the Kremlin. 

Although the negotiations concerning 
Project “North Star” are continuing amidst 
an atmosphere of considerable optimism, it 
is not clear when or even whether the joint 
project will be finalized. Agencies of the US 
government involved in approving the proj- 
ect have reportedly shown concern over the 
price of the Soviet natural gas (about three 
times current wellhead prices in the US), 
but the US firms involved in the negotiations 
have argued that domestic prices are likely 
to rise to similar levels by 1980. Clearly the 
future of this project is closely linked to the 
whole question of the nature and success 
of Soviet-American efforts at promoting de- 
tente as well as to the issue of overall US 
energy policy. 

I think this is very interesting. Here 
we are talking about maybe a $6 or $7 
billion project, financing it for 7 percent 
money, underwritten and guaranteed by 
the United States, and the price is 3 
times what we pay for natural gas in this 
country. It seems to me that a lot more 
logical way to spend taxpayers’ money 
in view of the energy crisis, is very sim- 
ply to put that kind of money and tech- 
nology and know-how right here into 
our own proven reserves, and develop 
them here. After all, we are starting with 
& price that is one-third what it is from 
the Soviet Union, and we know the 
source of supply would be stable, and we 
know the source of supply could not be 
interrupted, and we know that nation- 
alization or whatever interruption might 
be involved was not even a factor. 

Mr. BROCE. Will the Senator yield, 


just for a question? 
Mr. Yes, I yield. 


Mr. BROCK. I am not sure that I dis- 
agree with the point the Senator is mak- 
ing about investing the money domes- 
tically. I should very much like to see 
that. The Senator is aware of the fact 
that most investors seem to feel that the 
current Federal Power Commission lim- 
itation on the price of natural gas and 
on the probability of development is not 
sufficient to warrant an investment of 
anything like this magnitude. 

For example, in my. own State of Ten- 
nessee, apparently, we have been told by 
geologists that there could be a rather 
considerable magnitude of natural gas, 
but it is very deep, and they have to go 
through a great deal of rock to get to it. 
They might have to go as much as 30,000 
feet. They say that at the current price 
level, it is utterly impractical to go after 
that resource at today’s market price. 

I think that is the problem that I see 
in saying we ought to make the invest- 
ment. The fact is that if the investment 
were adequate to make the return—in 
other words, if we were able to deregu- 
late natural gas so that the market- 
place would pay an adequate price for 
the resource—I think the investment 
would be made. But the fact is that that 
is not the case, is it not? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I appreciate the 
Senator’s point. I think this is one of the 
issues for Congress to resolve, there is no 
question about it. I think it relates to 
what an overall, integrated energy pol- 
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icy is, and I think it is certairly a sub- 
ject for debate and consideration before 
the Senate, in terms of our energy 
Policy. 

It seems to me that we should resolve 
policy questions like this before we even 
anticipate making a deal in the Soviet 
Union. My objection is to not following 
up our other alternatives and our op- 
tions here in this country before we sign 
agreements elsewhere. 

Mr. BROCK. I am not sure I disagree 
with the Senator. I think I do agree. As 
a matter of fact, I find that there is a 
serious question in my mind whether I 
could, at least as it is currently ex- 
plained, support the proposed Soviet 
Union development of natural gas, or 
liquefied gas, as it may ultimately be. 

My point is that, right now, American 
investors, if there are many left who 
have much money to invest, are some- 
what hard pressed to find any logic to 
the development of natural gas, because 
Congress has not acted on a proposal 
that the administration has had before 
it for better than a year, now to deregu- 
late natural gas at the wellhead and 
thereby allow natural gas to reach a 
market price which would be inducive to 
development. 

I understand the Senator’s point, but 
it seems to me that he is saying that we 
should not do it in the Soviet Union, we 
ought to do it here. The fact is that we 
cannot do it here unless Congress acts 
in a more responsible fashion in terms 
of allowing development in this country, 
and Congress has not seen fit to do 
that to date. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I appreciate the 
Senator’s point. I think he raises a very 
valid question. I think that part of the 
problem is that Congress is a little sad- 
dlesore from seeing some of the other 
energy developers pay such a small share 
of our tax burden that allowing them free 
rein simply costs us too much. 

I know the Senator is probably familiar 
with the report that was released this 
week, showing that the big seven oil 
companies paid an average tax of some- 
thing like 5.5 percent on gross income. 
The average business—well, business has 
to pay a 48-percent tax on its net income, 
and I think the average industry rate is 
something like a 30-percent effective pay- 
ment. Here the oil companies are averag- 
ing 5.5 percent. I think one of the oil 
companies was as low, as I recall, as 1.5 
percent on net income. That was all the 
tax that it paid out of the 48 percent. One 
of the other companies paid 7.5 percent. 

I think this problem that the Senator 
raises is very much linked with this other 
problem, where we have seen abuses and 
other energy producers taking advan- 
tage of loopholes and alleged incentives. 
Lam afraid that the incentives have been 
more for foreign sources and foreign 
operations than for domestic. I think we 
have to look at the whole energy policy 
range. 

Mr. BROCK. The Senator is absolutely 
correct on that. I think he knows that 
there is one Senator, the Senator from 
Tennessee, at least, who supports reform 
of the tax code, particularly as it relates 
to depletion and to windfall profits. But 
it does seem to me that we are now un- 
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fairly penalizing the American people 
because, with one hand, we place a ceil- 
ing on natural gas, which is well below 
its Btu potential, in competition terms, 
with oil, coal, and other fossile fuels; 
yet we continue to lay on the oil com- 
panies a tax program which is, in fact, 
an inducement for overseas development 
and not for domestic development. 

I am completely in concurrence with 
the Senator. It does seem to me that the 
logical route would be to remove the 
regulatory authority on pricing and then 
impose a windfall profits tax so that 
there would be a positive disincentive 
for tax or price increases which are used 
to take advantage of a shortage situa- 
tion, and thereby let the marketplace 
determine, with the protection of the 
windfall profit tax, the price at a com- 
petitive level so that we can proceed with 
the development of the resources of this 
country. 

As it is now, the Congress is doing 
almost everything it can to impede ade- 
quate supply to the consumer at a rea- 
sonable price. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER, One point I should 
like to make is that I understand that 
the Federal Power Commission, in terms 
of the prices it allows now, does allow 
a 15-percent return on costs in its 
present pricing policy. I do not know if 
the Senator is aware of that figure or 
not, but the way they price the present 
regulated gas supply, it is a 15-percent 
return on costs. I am not so sure that a 
15-percent return is not a fair return. 
Iam not so sure that there are not some 
speculators holding back on the basis 
that they want to see the lid taken off 
so that they can reap some of the same 
windfall profits that oil companies have 
taken. 

Mr, BROCK. Maybe the Senator from 
Tennessee is not as smart as some other 
Senators. I do not believe that I can 
say whether 15 percent is adequate to a 
given situation. 

It might be on a low-risk industry. It 
might be more than adequate on a very 
low-risk industry. But the development 
of this resource is a high-risk industry, 
and it seems to me that maybe it is quite 
possible that one could lose an absolutely 
incredible amount of money simply by 
the fact that they could not get through 
the rock in Tennessee, in my particular 
example, and produce the gas at a profit. 

The point is that rather than control- 
ling the price, or saying we ought to have 
15-percent profit on all of these endeav- 
ors, I would frankly have a great deal 
more respect for and confidence in the 
marketplace to determine a competitive 
price if we had competition. 

But, you see, Mr. President, Congress 
continues and the FPC continues to limit 
competition, so there is no adequate de- 
termination, other than the power of 
Government, and Government is partic- 
ularly inept in exercising that power in 
the interests of the people of the United 
States. That is what bothers me. We seem 
to continue to whet the appetite of our 
constituents for lower cost power without 
dealing with the fundamental long-term 
problem of the adequacy of the source 
itself. 
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Mr. SCHWEIKER. I think the Senator 
has raised a valid point, and I share his 
interest in a free market solving some of 
our problems that might not be solved in 
other ways. But as with every free mar- 
ket, there are always abuses. I cited the 
oil reports of yesterday, compared with 
an average return of 5.5 percent on cor- 
porate income. 

I think the sugar industry is another 
industry where we have seen inordinate 
profits. I think letting the free market 
prevail is fine as long as it is not abused 
and contrary to the national interest. I 
think one of the problems with the nat- 
ural gas situation is, how do we assure 
that what happened with sugar will not 
happen with oil and gas, if we completely 
take off the lid? 

Maybe there is some middle ground. 
Fifteen percent does strike me as a rea- 
sonable return. I would be glad to invest 
my money at 15 percent today, whatever 
I had, which frankly is not much for 
investment. I would be glad to do it. 

Mr. BROCK. I might say to the Sena- 
tor that if the current rate of inflation 
holds, 15 percent on money is going to 
net out about 1.2 percent. I am not sure 
that is a very adequate return on capital. 

But that is not the point. The point is 
that if the Senator is concerned, and I 
know he is, about excess profits that come 
about as a result of a monopoly situation, 
where you can take advantage of a mo- 
nopoly, as in the case of sugar and the 
case of oil, is it not more rational to deal 
with that situation, not by controls, 
which impede investment and produc- 
tion, but by a windfall profits tax, which 
is a positive inducement to hold profits 
down. 

It seems to me that is a much more 
rational approach than to say we are 
going to hold the lid on profits regardless 
of the circumstances in the marketplace, 
and thereby hold down production. 

I did not mean to get into a discussion 
with the Senator. I was simply saying 
at the outset that while I agreed with 
his comments on the Soviet Union, I be- 
lieve Congress has an obligation to the 
people of this country to revise its do- 
mestic policies so as to encourage trade 
development here. We have not done 
that. 

Mr, SCHWEIKER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, I yield such time as I 
have remaining to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, today the Senate is 
asked to vote cloture on the conference 
report for the authorizing legislation to 
continue operation of the Export-Import 
Bank. Because of the serious doubts I 
have about this legislation I intend to 
vote against cloture and I speak here 
today to urge my colleagues to do the 
same, 

On June 28 of this year one of the 
most respected financial publications in 
this country, the Wall Street Journal, 
editorialized that “U.S. economic inter- 
ests would be served by liquidation of 
the Bank, which by our reckoning stays 
in business by sleight of hand and covert 
use of the taxpayers’ money.” 

It went on to say: 
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After all, the only thing the Bank really 
does is subsidize exports. No matter how 
you slice it, it is a subsidy to provide 7% 
money to finance sale of a widget or an air- 
plane to Ruritania or a computer to the 
Soviet Union, when an American business- 
man can’t finance either. 


The Journal finished this editorial, ad- 
monishing Congress since there was no 
economic justification for the Bank, Con- 
gress should feel no qualms about letting 
its authority lapse for a few years and 
see what happens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial in its entirety be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Lone Loox ar THE Ex-Im BANK 


The authority of the Export-Import Bank 
expires today, which simply means that until 
Congress renews its authority the bank can- 
not make new loan commitments. How nice 
it would be if Congress took its time, say a 
year or two, before acting one way or another. 
It might even find that U.S. economic inter- 
ests would be served by liquidation of the 
bank, which by our reckoning stays in busi- 
ness by sleight of hand and covert use of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

After all, the only thing the bank really 
does is subsidize exports. No matter how you 
Slice it, it is a subsidiy to provide 7% money 
to finance sale of a widget or an airplane to 
Ruritania or a computer to the Soviet Union, 
when an American businessman can’t finance 
purchase of either for less than 113%. The 
bank gets privileged rates in the private 
capital market because the United States 
puts its full faith and credit behind the 
loans. Why the U.S. government should give 
the Ruritanian businessman a sweetheart 
deal that it won't give an American, save 
those at Lockheed, is beyond us. 

The alleged economic justification for the 
bank's operation, which Ex-Im Bank Chair- 
man William J. Casey pushes with great 
fervor, is that it improves the U.S. balance of 
trade. Granted, an export is an export. But 
Mr. Casey would have us look at only one 
side of the transaction. There’s no way he 
could persuade us that wresting capital away 
from Americans, then forcing it abroad 
through the subsidy mechanism, does any- 
thing but distort relative prices, misallocate 
resources and diminish revenues, with zero 
effect, at best, on the trade balance. 

Sen. Lloyd Bentsen of Texas sees part of 
the economics when both sides of the trans- 
action are analyzed. He has an amendment 
that “would prevent Ex-Im financing of 
those exports involving the financing of for- 
eign industrial capacity whenever the pro- 
duction resulting from that capacity would 
significantly displace like or directly com- 
petitive production by U.S. manufacturers.” 
He has in mind Ex-Im's subsidizing of a 
foreign textile or steel plant that competes 
with its U.S. counterpart, to the detriment 
of our balance of trade, 

Senator Bentsen thinks it’s okay to sub- 
sidize finished products, like airplanes, 
which the Ex-Im Bank does plenty of. But 
Charies Tillinghast Jr., chairman of TWA, 
doesn't like the idea. He says TWA is losing 
piles of money flying the North Atlantic 
against foreign competitors who bought Boe- 
ing 747s and such with subsidized Ex-Im's 
loans. If TWA got the same deal, it would 
Save $11 million a year in finance charges. 
Mr. Tillinghast is currently pleading for a 
government subsidy so he can continue fly- 
ing the North Atlantic and providing reve- 
nues in support of, ahem, our balance of 
trade. 

Even if Ex-Im Bank subsidized only ex- 
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ports of goods and services which could not 
conceivably come back to haunt us directly, 
we see adverse economic effects. Subsidizing 
the export of yo-yos to the Ruritanians gives 
them a balance of trade problem that they 
correct by subsidizing the export of pogo 
sticks to us. Taxpayers both here and in 
Ruritanla are thereby conned by this hocus 
pocus into supporting lower prices for yo-yos 
and pogo sticks than the market will support. 
In fact, all our trading partners have their 
own Ex-Im Bank to achieve exactly this end. 

Two and three decades ago, when the Ex- 
Im Bank was a modest affair, its impact was 
relatively trivial. Now, it has $20 billion of 
lending authority and is asking Congress to 
bump this to $30 billion. By 1971, its impact 
on federal budget deficits had grown so large 
that Congress passed a special act taking the 
bank's net transactions out of the federal 
budget, so the deficit would look smaller. But 
the transactions have the same fiscal effect 
as a deficit, and the same drain on the private 
capital market. In the fiscal year just ending, 
the bank took $1.1 billion out of the capital 
market. In the next fiscal year, it expects to 
take $1,250,000,000 out of it. 

There being no economic justification for 
the bank, Congress should feel no qualms 
about letting its authority lapse for a few 
years to watch what happens. The Russians, 
eager to continue getting something for 
nothing through the Ex-Im Bank, would 
be mildly unhappy. But they’d adjust by get- 
ting into the private capital markets with 
the underprivileged. We'd be surprised, too, 
if our trading partners didn’t follow suit by 
scrapping these non-sensical subsidies. And 
if they don’t, why should we complain about 
their taxpayers sending us subsidized pogo 
sticks? 


Mr. CANNON. The cogent argument of 
the Wall Street Journal is amply dem- 
onstrated by examining the statistics on 
export activity. Fully 96 percent of all 
U.S. export activity exists without Exim- 
bank loans. Of the 4 percent that reap 
benefits of Exim financing one-third of 
that lending is in aircraft sales to com- 
petitors of our ailing domestic airlines, 
often times who fly the same routes as 
Pan Am and TWA. In the past 17 years 
$4.7 billion in credit for aircraft to for- 
eign competitors has been supplied by 
Exim and in the past 4 years over 70 of 
the world’s largest foreign airlines have 
used Eximbank facilities to purchase and 
lease aircraft. Exim finances 45 percent 
of the purchase price of aircraft at 7 per- 
cent interest and provides lease guaran- 
tees which permits no-risk lease arrange- 
ments at lower rates and insurance. U.S. 
airlines purchasing the same equipment, 
to compete on the same routes, at the 
same fares with these foreign carriers, 
must obtain their financing on the open 
market at interest rates ranging from 11 
to 14 percent. 

In addition to this Mr. President, I 
learned this week that despite the ad- 
verse impact on domestic aviation, which 
the Bank has been acutely aware of dur- 
ing the period of August 27, 1974, to No- 
vember 11, 1974, Eximbank according to 
the Bank’s figures loaned $196.8 million 
to foreign air carriers at rates of general- 
ly 7 percent. The Air Transport Associa- 
tion has provided figures showing loans 
totaling $308 million based on press re- 
leases of the Bank. Either figure is a sub- 
stantial increase of the lending activity 
of the previous year. Time and again on 
this floor I have expressed my dismay 
that while Pan Am, our flagship airlines, 
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was asking the Congress for $10 million a 
month in survival loans, the Eximbank 
was subsiding their foreign competitors 
with cut-rate loans on purchases of 
nearly $1 billion. The Congress is now 
asked to give taxpayer dollars to help 
float our domestic aviation industry on 
one hand, and on the other, shell out 
dollars to its competitors who are re- 
sponsible for putting Pan Am in its crit- 
ical financial condition. I think that it 
is about time we stopped this ridiculous 
merry-go-round. 

‘This is a serious game played with tax- 
payer dollars which will foot the bill to 
keep our flagship airlines afloat and 
which also subsidize Exim’s give-away 
loan operation. The subsidy means tax- 
payers shell out $7 million to $20 million 
for cut-rate aircraft purchases and are 
asked to give $10 million a month for 
Pan Am. 

What do all these give-aways mean? 

Let me refer again to the Wall Street 
Journal in another editorial on July 5, 
1974: 
The Exim subsidy ts an filusion, fashioned 
by politicians to induce buyers and sellers 
to think they're getting something for noth- 
ing. But it simply has to follow that the more 
resources a nation gives away for free, the 
weaker its economy will be. We will not only 
follow in the footsteps of Britain and Italy, 
we will get there faster by tripling the lend- 
ing authority of the Eximbank and cutting its 
interest rates below the rest of the world's. 
if we give large enough subsidies to foreign 
buyers, we can export all of the machine 
tools made in the U.S. Americans who need 
machine tools, but can't buy them here, can 
always import those made in Italy. 


Mr. President, I have consistently op- 
posed the foreign aid programs because I 
am tired of giving away everything we 
have in the United States and I think the 
Congress would do well to start cleaning 
house here. I am also fed up in particu- 
lar with this overgrown bureaucracy that 
is serving no one but the large banking 
institution and then at taxpayer expense. 

In addition to the adverse impact on 
domestic aviation and the Exim’s dollar 
drain on the U.S. Treasury, it has been 
tapping some $1.1 billion each year from 
the private money market driving up the 
interest rates for the housing, small busi- 
ness, and State and local governments. 

I have followed the reports of the De- 
partment of Commerce indicating a pre- 
cipitous drop in the housing starts in 
this country because of the extremcly 
tight monetary situations. Small busi- 
nesses are collapsing at the rate of 190 
per week and Small Business Adminis- 
tration loans have been up to 11 percent. 

Exim officials have passed off the effect 
of Exim’s borrowing as having a minimal 
impact on the private money market. I, 
for one, would like to ask some of the 
young couples of this country trying to 
purchase their first home and some of 
the small businesses desperately needing 
financing that seems never available 
whether the $1.1 billion the eximbank 
sapped in U.S. credit and handed for- 
eigners was minimal. 

Mr. President, I suggest that $1.1 bil- 
lion is a massive amount of financing 
which does drive interest rates up and 
does strain the private money markets 
of this country. 
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Let us revert a moment to the subsidy 
issue. Since Bank officials feel they are 
running a profitmaking venture, al- 
though they do not want to demonstrate 
it by going back into the budget, it may 
be profitable to examine it more closely 
here. The subsidy issue can be resolved 
fairly and easily. The Bank contends 
that since its borrowing rate is lower 
than the 7 percent at which it lends, it 
earns a profit which it returns to the 
Treasury at the end of the year. I might 
first point out that if the Bank were 
loaning money at competitive rates it 
would be returning a great deal more 
to the Treasury, reducing the national 
debt. The fact is, this is irrelevant to the 
subsidy issue. Subsidies exist when a for- 
eign importer is subsidized to the extent 
that interest rates on credit they receive 
from a U.S. Government Agency are less 
than interest rates on financing available 
from the private banking institutions. 
Quoting Douglas Bohi from comments 
printed in Export-Import Bank of the 
United States. 

There is no private lending institution 
that can draw upon the same resources as 
the Exim Bank and therefore could con- 
celvably compete with the lending rates of 
the Exim Bank... It is the connection 
with the U.S. Government that reduces the 
Exim Bank's costs and thereby provides the 
subsidy in the form of lower lending rates. 


How do we measure this subsidy? 
When the Exim Bank borrows money 
from the Treasury, the Treasury earns 
rather low rates of return on the tax- 
payer’s money. Wouldn’t it be better if 
the Treasury had that money available 
to work for social programs or at least 
were available for the private money 
market where it would be lent at a com- 
petitive rate and thereby reduce the hor- 
rendous national debt. The measure of 
the subsidy is of course the difference 
between the small profit of funds earned 
from foreigners through the Exim Bank 
and the alternative uses that I have al- 
ready mentioned. I submit, Mr. President, 
we measure this subsidy in the millions 
of dollars each year. 

Second, even if there were no more 
profitable way to use the funds, the bene- 
ficiaries of American taxpayer dollars 
should be Americans not foreign import- 
ers. If the Treasury stopped lending to 
the Exim Bank then it would mean the 
Treasury would be able to reduce the 
amount of borrowiags it undertakes each 
year, freeing cepital for the ailing pri- 
vate money market and reducing the cost 
of money to those sectors suffering be- 
cause of the severe lack of credit. No 
where in this authorizing legislation do 
I see to Exim Bank referred to as a 
charity; but Mr. President it should be 
listed right along with all the other for- 
eign aid programs; this program is clear- 
ly a charity to foreigners and not, as it 
is represented, as promotion of U.S. 
exports. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Nevada has expired. 

The Senater from Illinois has 25 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Nevada 3 
more minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. If in fact the Exim 
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achieves its purpose in anyway, to in- 
crease exports, it also discriminates in 
favor of exporters and to the detriment 
of nonexporters. Since nonexporting 
businesses compete with exporters for 
labor and raw materials, any Govern- 
ment program boosting demand for ex- 
ports will tend to shift productive re- 
sources from nonexporters to exporters, 
increasing the output and profits of the 
latter at the expense of the nonexporters. 

The question of whether the Exim 
Bank actually increases exports is one 
that merits examination in some detail. 
Mr. Casey, president and chairman of 
the board of the Exim Bank of the United 
States, in a letter addressed to me on 
September 10, addressed the matter of 
our 1972 trade deficit which reached 
some $6 billion. Throughout that corre- 
spondence he alluded to the premise that 
without the Bank’s financing we were in 
danger of falling trade deficits for years 
to come. My first question to Mr. Casey is 
where was the bank in 1972, a time when 
its authorizing legislation had not ex- 
pired and the bank was in full swing. I 
have noticed a marked improvement in 
our balance of trade in the past quarters 
from 1972 figure. I think their argument 
is spurious, and I submit the Exim Bank 
has no effect whatsoever on the amount 
of exporting of these select industries. 

Douglas Bohi in an article entitled 
“Export Credit Subsidies and the U.S. 
Exports: An Analysis of the U.S. Exim 
Bank,” concluded there is no significant 
relationship between Exim Bank financ- 
ing and changes in exports. The Exim 
Bank can only offer testimony from the 
impressions of those who have received 
Exim financing that these exports would 
not have occurred had it not been for the 
Export-Import Bank. Foreign business of 
course would prefer the cheaper rates 
that the Exim is loaning although it is 
fair to say that Exim just supplants 
Ayes financing that is already avail- 
able, 

An Exim Bank loan which finances 
an export that would have occurred in 
any case is clearly deleterious to Ameri- 
can interests. It is a give away to foreign 
consumers and it brings no benefit to the 
American consumer. In fact, I am pre- 
pared to argue, Mr. President, that Exim 
financing is bad for the balance of trade, 
for if a commercial bank were loaning 
the money the increase in the interest 
rate would increase the inflow of dollars 
into the United States and actually con- 
tribute to a better balance of trade. 

Mr. President there clearly is no signi- 
ficant evidence presented by anyone 
other than impressions of bank custom- 
ers, supplied by the bank, that there is 
any increase in the amount of exports 
because of the financing by the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Another assumption that has not 
seriously been questioned in the discus- 
sion on the Exim Bank is whether or not 
these types of exports are needed or are 
good for the economy. My direct concern 
is the effect of Exim financing the ex- 
ports of jobs, technology and production 
facilities by the bank. 

Every time the Export-Import Bank 
finances large production equipment 
overseas it in effect exports Americans 
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jobs, since no longer will an American 
worker produce the goods. Rather, A 
foreign competitor will, and will in turn 
certainly want to sell his goods on the 
American market. This increase on the 
market will be direct competition with 
goods produced in this country. Should 
it be from a country in which the work- 
ers are paid substantially less, then we 
can reasonably expect the goods will cost 
less and thereby drive our American 
firms out of business. Clearly the Exim 
has a part in shifting production facili- 
ties overseas to the detriment of the 
American work force. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Nevada 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Six months from now, 
the members of the international com- 
munity will begin extensive discussions 
with a view to assessing the progress 
achieved by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in implementing certain 
provisions of the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty. As you know, the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency is the 
United Nations agency responsible for 
applying safeguards and safeguards pro- 
cedures on a global basis to insure that 
nuclear material is not diverted from 
peaceful to nonpeaceful activities, pur- 
suant to Article 3 of that treaty. 

Yet, in spite of the elaborate nuclear 
safeguards system which has been de- 
veloped as a result of the ratification of 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, we 
in Congress are today considering a bill 
which would, for all practical purposes, 
authorize the appropriatior. of funds for 
the exportation of nuclear reactors to 
countries with less than noble political 
objectives. I feel strongly that the trade 
in nuclear materials with communist 
countries would have dire political, mili- 
tary and economic consequences. 

The United States was one of the prime 
movers in the negotiations behind the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, and 
as such I feel that we have a special ob- 
ligation to uphold the spirit, as well as 
the letter, of the international laws gov- 
erning the export of source or other spe- 
cial fissionable material. I would like to 
take this opportunity to remind my col- 
leagues of the provisions of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty which are 
relevant to the legislation we are now 
considering. 

The preamble of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty states that the United States, 
which is a party to that treaty, should 
“co-operate in facilitating the applica- 
tion of International Atomic Energy 
Agency safeguards on peaceful nuclear 
activities” and must support efforts “to 
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further the application, within the 
framework of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards system, of 
the principle of safeguarding effectively 
the flow of source and special fissionable 
materials. . . .” In addition, article 3, 
section 2, of the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
stetes clearly, and without reservation, 
that— 

Each party to the Treaty undertakes not 
to provide: (a) source of special fissionable 
material, or (b) equipment of material 
especially designed or prepared for the pro- 
cession, use or production of special fis- 
sionable material, to any non-nuclear- 
weapon State for peaceful purposes, unless 
the source or special fissionable material 
shall be subject to the safeguards required 
by this article. 


This means, Mr. President, that when 
nuclear material is exported from the 
State, safeguards in respect of that 
material terminate as far as the State 
in question is concerned. A system of 
advance notifications and of reports is 
included to ensure that the Agency has 
knowledge of the destination of the ex- 
ported material. All States party to the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty are under the 
same basic obligation not to export 
source or special fissionable material 
or equipment unless such exports are 
based on the condition that they be cov- 
ered by International Atomic Energy 
Agency safeguards. 

In June 1974 the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States agreed that they would 
henceforth provide the International 
Atomic Energy Agency on a continuing 
basis with information regarding exports 
and imports of nuclear material out of 
and into the three respective countries. 
This is an attempt “to improve the flow 
of information to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency concerning ex- 
port and import of nuclear material, and 
thereby making the safeguards activities 
of the Agency more effective and 
efficient... .” 

However, even if the exported material 
and equipment used for nuclear reactors 
are subjected to International Atomic 
Energy safeguards, there is still no 100 
percent assurance, no absolute guaran- 
tee, regardless of the stringency of nu- 
clear safeguards, that the radioactive 
material we are exporting for peaceful 
purposes will not end up in some military 
or terrorist activity contrary to our own 
national interest. And without that abso- 
lute assurance, I suggest that we dare 
not take the risk. 

Even Dr. Rudolf Rometsch, the In- 
spector-General of the IAEA, has stated 
that: 

With a reasonable amount of technical and 
organizational means in the safeguards sys- 
tem, it will be poesible to detect the buildup 
of significant military potential. But I think 
it will not be possible to detect, through 
reasonable safeguards, the diversion of mate- 
rial sufficient for a single bomb, 


In addition— 

The safeguards system as established at 
present is by no means designed to prevent, 
by iteelf, a country from making atomic 
weapons. . . . Rather, the controls are merely 
meant to ascertain the inoffensive use of 
particular items submitted, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the Agency’s supervision; they are 
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not designed to determine that a particular 
State does not have, anywhere, any military 
nuclear activities or stocks of nuclear 
weapons. 


The New York Times of October 6, 
1974, carried an editorial entitled “Halt- 
ing Nuclear Spread,” and I think that 
part of this article is relevant to these 
deliberations. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being on objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HALTING NUCLEAR SPREAD 

In this fifth year of the Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty, more than a hundred na- 
tions have now ratified or acceded to the 
pact’s pledge to abstain from nuclear weapons 
and to accept the safeguard system created 
under the treaty by the Vienna-based Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. But India’s 
underground nuclear explosion in May alerted 
the world to the inadequacies of both the 
treaty and its safeguard arrangements, 

Congressional concern, expressed particu- 
larly by members of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, evidently has now forced some 
new thoughts in the Ford Administration 
about dangers in the nuclear negotiations in 
progress with Egypt and Israel. The State 
Department, as a result, reportedly is now 
pressing both countries to agree to place all 
present and future nuclear facilities and 
materials under I.A.E.A. inspection—not just 
the fissionable matter they would get from 
the United States. 

Ideally, no nuclear assistance should be 
provided at all to countries like Egypt and 
Israel that have not accepted the nonpro- 
liferation treaty. Of the twenty countries 
potentially able in the next decade to manu- 
facture their own nuclear weapons, only 
thirteen have signed the nonproliferation 
treaty and only seven have ratified or ac- 
ceded. With the energy crisis spurring expan- 
sion of nuclear power plants, the world’s 
output of plutonium by the mid-1980s may 
well exceed 200,000 pounds a year, enough for 
10,000 Hiroshima-size bombs. 

If an embargo on countries failing to ad- 
here to the treaty is not feasible, the mini- 
mum necessity is insistence that nuclear as- 
sistance be withheld unless recipient coun- 
tries put all their nuclear activities under 
safeguards. India was able to make a bomb 
with plutonium- from an unsafeguarded Ca- 
nadian reactor and that plutonium was ex- 
tracted from the fuel rods by an unsafe- 
guarded separation plant that India built 
for itself. 

Perhaps the most effective safeguard for 
the Middle East would be to create a “plu- 
tonium-free zone,” as urged by Herbert Sco- 
ville in the current United Nations Associa- 
tion bulletin. Under this proposal, recipients 
of nuclear assistance would have to abstain 
from building facilities to separate plutonium 
from spent fuel rods, which would be sent 
elsewhere for treatment. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, in this 
5th year of the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty, more than 100 nations have 
now ratified or acceded to the pact’s 
pledge to abstain from nuclear weapons 
and to accept the safeguard system cre- 
ated under the treaty by the Vienna- 
based International Atomic Energy 
Agency. But India’s underground nuclear 
explosion in May alerted: the world to 
the inadequacies of both the treaty and 
its safeguard arrangements. 

Congressional concern, expressed par- 
ticularly by members of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee, evidently has now 
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forced some new thoughts in the Ford 
administration about dangers in the nu- 
clear negotiations in progress with Egypt 
and Israel. The State Department, as a 
result, reportedly is now pressing both 
countries to agree to place all present 
and future nuclear facilities and mate- 
rials under IAEA inspection—not just 
the fissionable matter they would get 
from the United States. 

Ideally, no nuclear assistance should 
be provided at all to countries like Egypt 
and Israel that have not accepted the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. Of the 20 coun- 
tries potentially able in the next decade 
to manufacture their own nuclear 
weapons, only 13 have signed the 
Nonproliferation Treaty and only 7 have 
ratified or acceded. With the energy 
crisis spurring expansion of nuclear 
powerplants, the world output of plu- 
tonium by the mid-1980’s may well ex- 
ceed 200,000 pounds a year, enough for 
10,000 Hiroshima-size bombs. 

If an embargo on countries failing to 
adhere to the treaty is not feasible, the 
minimum necessity is insistence that 
nuclear assistance be withheld unless 
recipient countries put all their nuclear 
activities under safeguards. India was 
able to make a bomb with plutonium 
from an unsafeguarded Canadian re- 
actor and that plutonium was extracted 
from the fuel rods by an unsafeguarded 
separation plant that India built for it- 
self. 

Perhaps the most effective safeguard 
for the Middle East would be to create 
a “plutonium-free zone,” as urged by 
Herbert Scoville ii. the current U.N. 
Association Bulletin. Under this pro- 
posal, recipients of nuclear assistance 
would have to abstain from building fa- 
cilitizs to separate plutonium from spent 
fuel rods, which would be sent elsewhere 
for treatment. 

Even Dr. Dixy Lee Ray of our own 
Atomic Energy Commission has stated 
that the expansion of nuclear facilities 
on a global basis “has forced a constant 
revision of methods, goals and surveil- 
lance procedures. Future safeguards per- 
formance cannot be guaranteed solely 
by the success of the past.” The crucial 
three paragraphs of her recent remarks 
before the Fourth International Sympo- 
sium on Transportation and Packaging 
of Radioactive Materials in Miami Beach, 
Fla., are as follows: 

In this topsy-turvy world that we are living 
in, with rapid changes, and with rapidly de- 
veloping technologies, it was inevitable that 
the development of nuclear energy would 
cause a few headaches. But despite that, 
headaches can be cured and even though 
they may recur, they don’t give us too many 
surprises. From the very day the nuclear 
age was born, most of us recognized that 
special nuclear material would invite illegal 
diversion or sabotage, which might lead di- 
rectly to loss of life, damage to property, and 
a threat to national security. National and 
international safeguards are in effect 
throughout the world today and have pro- 
tected this nation and the world up to now, 
and despite some criticisms, these safe- 
guards have worked remarkably well. Never- 
theless, we cannot afford to relax our efforts 
or to take any bows or credit. 

New events and multiplying needs re- 


quire more diligence than ever and there 
must be continued improvements in the 
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techniques we apply for safeguardirg nu- 
clear materials. The rapidly expanding use 
of nuclear power to generate electricity is 
really relatively new. It is an extremely 
dynamic addition, particularly at the present 
time, and is taking its place along with the 
other examples of the peaceful uses of nu- 
clear materials. 

At the same time, we are seeing a tremen- 
dous expansion in the amount of nuclear 
materials that the United States and other 
countries are utilizing, processing or trars- 
porting for commercial, medical and mili- 
tary purposes. This expansion has forced a 
constant revision of methods, goals and 
surveillance procedures. Future safeguards 
perfcrmance cannot be guaranteed solely by 
the success of the past. We must take steps 
to protect ourselves and all nations against 
the increased potential for illegal diversion 
or for deliberate abuse of nuclear materials 
by individuals cr by groups. 


Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
underrate the value of nuclear energy, 
nor to downgrade the effectiveness of the 
application of nuclear safeguards by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
However, I feel strongly that the expor- 
tation of nuclear reactors would not be 
in the best interests of this country. We 
would be better off, I believe, to use the 
funds of this legislation to research, de- 
velop, and improve our own Nation’s 
energy supplies, including nuclear energy 
facilities; I can see no benefit that would 
accrue to the citizens of this country 
through the exportation of nuclear re- 
actors to Communist countries. 

In recent testimony before the Atomic 
Energy Commission regarding the stor- 
age of radioactive waste, Dr. L. Douglas 
Denike made the very perceptive re- 
mark that: 

It is frequently found, in connection with 
proposed programs of the federal govern- 
ment, that they would conflict with pre-ex- 
istent government goals or programs. Sim- 
ilarly, the finding that a suggested govern- 
ment action would not be consistent with 
national defense aims is far from rare. 


I am convinced that the authoriza- 
tion of the Eximbank which we are con- 
Po a today might lead to such con- 

ct. 

Isay that it might be inconsistent with 
our preexisting national defense policy 
because, as the distinguished political 
scientist Hans J. Morgenthau as stated 
during the hearings on this legislation: 

Trade has a different meaning for Com- 
munist nations than it has for us. Trade 
with Communist nations is a political act 
which has political consequences, It is folly 
to trade, or for that matter to refuse to trade, 
with Communist nations without concern 
for these political consequences, 


Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
vote against the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that Eleanor Bach- 
rach be granted the privileges of the 
floor during the consideration of the 
conference report on the Export-Import 
Bank amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
issue before the Senate is not the merit 
of the conference report on the Exim- 
bank amendment of 1974. The issue is 
whether the Senate will now be afforded 
an opportunity to vote on the merits of 
the conference report. 

The subject of the Eximbank in this 
conference report has been fully debated. 
It was debated when the Senate passed 
its version of the Export-Import amend- 
ment of 1974. The issue has been dis- 
cussed in connection with four continu- 
ing resolutions which have been ap- 
proved by the Senate in order to keep 
the Eximbank in business. The subject 
has been fully debated. 

It serves no good purpose to continue 
the bank in its present state of limbo. 
The time has come to resolve the issue 
one way or the other by voting on the 
conference report, and by closing off 
debate. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
urge my colleagues to vote in support of 
the cloture motion. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for debate on the unanimous-consent 
agreement having expired, pursuant to 
rule XXII, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the pending cloture motion, which 
the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the 
adoption of the conference report on H.R. 
15977, the Export-Import Bank Act Amend~ 
ment, 

Bob Packwood, Robert P. Griffin, Lee Met- 
calf, Mike Mansfield, Hugh Scott, J. Glenn 
Beall, Jr., Joseph M. Montoya, Howard H. 
Baker, Jr., Prank E. Moss, Wallace F. Ben- 
nett, Robert T. Stafford, Edmund S. Muskie, 
John Tower, Thomas J. McIntyre, Lowell P. 
Weicker, Jr., Harold E. Hughes, Bill Brock. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to rule XXII, the Chair now directs 
the clerk to call the roll to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum, 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
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Pastore 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 


Harry F. Jr. Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Mansfield 
Cannon McIntyre 
Chiles Moss 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HATHAWAY). A quorum is not present. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After some delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 

Mondale 


Montoya 
Muskie 


Fong 
Goldwater 


Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mathias 
McClellan 


Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Eagleton Young 


Fannin Metzenbaum 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND) , the Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Ervin), the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Fuusricnt), the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), and the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN) 
is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy) is absent on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


VOTE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HatHaway). The question is, is it the 
sense of the Senate that debate on the 
conference report on the bill HR. 
15977) to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, and for other purposes, 
shall be brought to a close? 

The yeas and nays are mandatory 
under the rule. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
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that the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), and the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
SON) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TatmapcE) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BeELLMon) 
is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Ilinois (Mr. Percy) is absent on official 
business. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 48, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[No. 515 Leg.] 
YEAS—48 


Hart 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mansfield Stevenson 
Mathias Taft 
McGee Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Montoya 


McGovern 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 


NAYS—44 


Dominick 
Eagleton 
Goldwater 
Gravel 


Griffin 


Abourezk Nelson 


Nunn 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 


Cranston 


NOT VOTING—8 
Bellmon Fulbright Percy 
Eastland Haskell Talmadge 
Ervin Magnuson 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote there are 48 yeas and 44 nays. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and yot- 
ing not having voted in the affirmative, 
the cloture motion is not agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, 
Members may want to remain in the 
Chamber because it is likely there will 
be another rollcall within a matter of 
minutes. I intend, in a few minutes, to 
move to table the conference report. 

The purpose of this motion is not to 
kill Eximbank legislation in this session 
of the Congress, but instead to save it 
and to improve it. 

The only way to do that is to go back 
to conference with the other body, and 
the only way that we can go back to con- 
ference with the House is, in the present 
circumstances, to table this conference 
report and then move for a new con- 
ference, which is what I now intend 
to do. 

The Bank’s permanent authorizing 
legislation expired on June 30. Since 
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then, the Bank has operated on four 
continuing resolutions, the last one of 
which expired on Saturday. 

Now, it serves no one’s purpose to con- 
tinue the Bank in this limbo and the time 
is running out in this session of the Con- 
gress. If the Congress is to act at all in 
this session, it must act soon and that re- 
quires another conference with the 
House and another chance to prepare a 
conference report which is acceptable to 
the Senate and more in line with the 
Senate-passed bill. 

So, Mr. President, to seek one more 
chance to resolve the issues which are 
before us, and in this session of the 
Congress, I suggest a new conference 
with the House and to that end move to 
table the conference report. 

Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I re- 
luctantly rise in opposition to the con- 
ference report on H.R. 15977, the Export- 
Import Bank Act Amendment. I have 
supported the Export-Import Bank in 
the past, and I hope I will be able to do 
so in the future, for I recognize the im- 
portance of Eximbank to the economy 
of the United States. Exports result in a 
more favorable balance of trade and add 
to our economic stability. Export sales 
supported by Eximbank mean jobs for 
American workers, revenues for the Fed- 
eral Government as well as State and 
local governments, and foreign currency 
earnings to offset imports of needed 
goods and raw materials. During: fiscal 
year 1974, Eximbank participated in 
nearly $13 billion of United States ex- 
port sales which sustained nearly 800,000 
full-time J.S. jobs. 

In addition, Eximbank does not re- 
ceive annual appropriations, but rather 
finances its operations by borrowing from 
private capital markets and by making 
loans out of retained earnings. Eximbank 
is a unique Government agency in that 
it has been able to operate at a profit 
over the years while at the same time 
accomplishing its objective of stimulat- 
ing exports. 

Mr. President, I must, however, oppose 
this conference report. The Senate 
adopted an amendment requiring affirm- 
ative congressional approval of Exim- 
bank financing of equipment and exper- 
tise for the exploration and production 
of fossil fuel energy resources in Com- 
munist countries. The conference com- 
mittee deleted this amendment. I con- 
sider retention of this amendment neces- 
sary because the major constraint on 
rapid development of domestic oil and 
gas resources is a severe shortage of 
equipment and technical personnel. The 
Congress should be able to consider the 
question of subsidizing the transfer to 
the Soviet Union of capital and equip- 
ment which is needed here at home for 
Project Independence. We should not 
allow the attraction of increased exports 
to overshadow the danger of providing 
the Communist countries with aid at the 
expense of our citizens. 

Mr. President, the Senate also adopted 
an amendment placing an overall ceiling 
of $300 million on loans and guarantees 
to the Soviet Union. This provision was 
modified in conference to allow the Pres- 
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ident to raise this ceiling if he finds that 
it is in the National interest to do so. 
While I respect the authority of the 
executive branch in matters dealing with 
foreign affairs, I am convinced that con- 
gressional approval should be obtained 
prior to the $300-million level being 
raised. 

Mr. President, I hope this report will 
be sent back to conference and returned 
to the Senate in a form acceptable to a 
majority of the Members. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to table the con- 
ference report. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EasTLAND), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
and the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), is absent þe- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson), would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) 
is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy) is absent on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 8, as follows: 


[No. 516: Leg.] 
YEAS—84 


Eagleton 
Fannin 
Goldwater 


Metzenbaum 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 

Muskie 
Nelson 


Abourezk 


Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart. 
Hartke 
Hatfield 


Bartlett 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Biden 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Hughes 
Harry F., Jr. Humphrey 
Byrd, Robert C. Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 


NAYS—8 


Javits 
Packwood 
Taft 


NOT VOTING—8 


Fulbright Perey 
Haskell Talmadge 
Magnuson 


Huddleston 


Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Young 
Dominick 


Tower 
Williams 


Bennett 
Fong 
Hathaway 


Bellmon 
Eastland 
Ervin 

So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendment and request a further 
conference with the House of Represent- 
atives on the disagreeing votes of the two 
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Houses thereon; and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have a 
motion at the desk which I would like 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

I move that the Senate conferees on H.R. 
15977, Export-Import Bank Act, be instructed 
to insist on the Senate amendments to the 
House bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son). The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, what 
is the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The in- 
structions of the Senator from Alabama 
to the conferees, 

u The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
on. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. NELSON) appointed 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. 
McIntyre, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. ` HATHAWAY, 
Mr. Tower, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. PACKWOOD, 
Mr, Brock, Mr, BENNETr, and Mr. 
Wercker conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois for moving to recommit the con- 
ference report. I was one of the strong 
opponents of this conference report. I 
think that the last vote on cloture, a 
nearly-even vote, plus the overwhelming 
vote to recommit the bill to conference, 
indicates that those of us who feel 
strongly against the conference report 
hope that the conferees will look closely 
at the 13 points on which we felt the 
Senate gave in to the House position, 
particularly the four key points, about 
which a number of us who are opposed 
to the conference report wrote a letter 
to our colleagues. I hope we can stand 
fast to the Senate position on these key 
points. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Ilinois for his action in recommit- 
ting this report. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1974 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
ABOUREZK). Under the previous order, 
the Senate will now resume considera- 
tion of S. 3394, which will be stated by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3394) to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
October 2, the Senate recommitted the 
Foreign Assistance Act. Since that date, 
several members of the committee have 
been working with the administration on 
a compromise bill which we are offering 
here today. 

This compromise is a reasonable one. 
It represents a workable solution to the 
impasse of October 2, I believe this leg- 
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islation fairly reflects the sentiment of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and of 
the Senate as a whole that this body 
regain greater control over the expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money devoted to the foreign assistance 
budget. 

This bill represents a significant and 
substantial reduction in the amount re- 
quested by the executive branch. The 
President originally requested $3.25 bil- 
lion for the programs included in this 
legislation. The committee has cut that 
request by 18 percent or $579 million. 

The committee was mindful of our 
domestic economic situation. The legis- 
lation before us recognizes the condition 
of the American economy as well as our 
responsibility to aid those in need. The 
bill was approved by a vote of 12 to 0 in 
the Foreign Relations Committee, with 
one member voting “present.” 

Now, Mr. President, let me briefly re- 
view the major spending reductions 
made in the bill: 

The administration requested $985 
million for worldwide military assist- 
ance. The committee cut that amount 
by $435 million and now recommends 
$550 million. The committee also elimi- 
nated the “drawdown authority,” which 
in the past provided the President with 
the ability to supply a nation with up to 
$250 million worth of military supplies. 

The Foreign Relations Committee re- 
duced economic assistance to Indochina 
from the proposed level of $940 million 
to a level of $617 million. This represents 
a cut of 34 percent. 

The committee also included in the 
Indochina section very detailed spend- 
ing limitations and policy guidance as 
to how the money shall be spent. 

In the Middle East, the committee 
provided the President with his requested 
$100 million special requirements fund. 
We also added to that provision a 
method by which the Congress would 
have right to veto proposed uses of this 
money. Cognizant of the dire economic 
straits of the Israeli economy, the For- 
eign Relations Committee increased eco- 
nomic aid to Israel by $89.5 million, 
bringing the total in supporting assist- 
ance funds for Israel to $339.5 million. 
There is also $300 million worth of mili- 
tary credit sales to Israel, of which $100 
million shall be in grant assistance. The 
committee also provided $250 million in 
economic assistance to Egypt. 

As a result of the World Food Con- 
ference, and the commitment of the ad- 
ministration to development assistance 
projects which will increase agricultural 
production in the developing world, the 
committee proposes that $230 million 
worth of new obligational authority be 
added to last year’s food and nutrition 
account in the 2-year authorization. I 
need not remind my colleagues how im- 
portant greater agricultural self-suffi- 
ciency is for nations of the developing 
world. 

In summary, this bill demonstrates 
both restraint and responsibility on the 
part of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. I urge its passage in the name of a 
modest but.responsible world role for the 
United States. 
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In security supporting assistance the 
bill contains a $339.5 million program for 
Israel. The committee had earlier voted 
an additional $200 million above the 
amount requested but in view of Israel’s 
weakening foreign exchange position, the 
committee believed that an additional 
$289.5 million was justified. 

It must be emphasized that this aid 
program is designed to assist Israel in 
purchasing U.S. goods and services and 
the expansion of the program is not in- 
tended to preclude or replace the tradi- 
tional U.S. assistance for Israel in pur- 
chasing essential agricultural commodi- 
ties under Public Law 480 or any other 
ongoing U.S. assistance program. Despite 
19 years of mutual cooperation under 
Public Law 480, regrettably the adminis- 
tration plans a program for Israel total- 
ing only $8 million this year and there 
has been no commitment to date for 
1975. It is hoped that a decision will soon 
be made to provide Israel with the 
amounts of Public Law 480 assistance 
commensurate with her current needs 
and proportionate to quantities allocated 
in the past. 

Since 1972, Congress has approved $50 
million annually in supporting assistance 
for Israel to facilitate a commodity im- 
port program under AID regulations. 
Supporting assistance is used to purchase 
mainly electronic equipment, tractors, 
and to finance shipping of U.S.-flag ves- 
sels. Under current AID regulations, 
however, it is not possible to expand the 
commodity import program to encompass 
the increased supporting assistance in 
this bill. Thus, it is essential that a sub- 
stantial proportion of this aid be allocated 
to Israel as cash budgetary assistance. 
This is justified by both logic and prec- 
edent. Because AID requires copious doc- 
umentation on each item purchased un- 
der the commodity import plan, it would 
be impossible for the Government of Is- 
rael to fully document the purchases un- 
der an expanded program. 

The task alone would require the es- 
tablishment of a complex bureaucracy 
and would be counterproductive to the 
constructive aims of this assistance pro- 
gram designed to help Israel meet her 
present financial burdens. It must be 
noted that much of Israel’s purchases 
are made via small importers with thou- 
sands of orders. 

Supporting assistance allocated as a 
cash budgetary grant would unquestion- 
ably be utilized to purchase goods exclu- 
sively in the United States since today 
Israel already imports more than $700 
million annually of American nonmili- 
tary items. 

This would not be the first time that 
our Government has found it most prac- 
tical to supply supporting assistance in 
the form of cash budgetary aid in the 
Middle East, In fact Jordan has received 
most of its supporting assistance in this 
way. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2002 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 2002. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., The Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), for him- 
self and others, proposes amendment 
No. 2002. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 62, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following new paragraph: 

“(7)(A) At the end of chapter 1 add the 
following new section: 

" ‘SEC. 25. QUARTERLY REPORTS; CONGRES- 
SIONAL APPROVAL.—(a) Not later than fifteen 
days after the end of each quarter, the Pres- 
ident shall transmit to the Speaker of thè 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate a report 
setting forth the total amount of cash sales 
from stock under section 21, contracts for 
the procurement of defense articles or de- 
Tense services under section 22, credit sales 
under section 23 of this Act, and guaranties 
under section 24 of this Act made during 
the preceding quarter, and the country or in- 
ternational organization to which such sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty is made or expected 
to be made. 

“*(b) (1) The President shall transmit to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate on the same day a written 
statement giving a complete explanation 
with respect to any agreement or contract to 
sell or to extend credit or guaranties if— 

“*(A) the amount of such sale, credit sale, 
or guaranty exceeds $25,000,000; or 

“*(B) the amount of such sale, credit sale, 

or guaranty, when added to the amount of 
all the sales, credit sales, and guaranties 
made to that country or international or- 
ganization in that fiscal year (including the 
amount of any sale, credit sale, and guar- 
anty made to that country or international 
organization under a statement of waiver in 
accordance with subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion), causes the total amount of sales, 
credit sales, and guaranties made to that 
country in that year to exceed $50,000,000 
for the first time. 
Each such statement shall include an ex- 
planation relating to only one agreement or 
contract to sell or to extend credit or guar- 
anties, and shall set forth— 

“*(1) the country or international or- 
ganization to which the sale, credit sale, or 
guaranty is made; 

“*(i1) the amount of the sale, credit sale, 
or guaranty; 

“*(ili) in the case of a sale, a description 
of the defense article or service provided; 

“*(ivy) the department, agency, or branch 
of the United States Armed Forces entering 
into such contract or agreement; and 

““(y) the date of such agreement or con 
tract. 

“*(2)(A) No sale, credit sale, or guaranty 
may be made under such agreement or con- 
tract until the end of the first period of 
thirty calendar days of continuous session of 
Congress after the date on which the state- 
ment is transmitted. 

“*(B) The President may make such sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty thirty days after the 
statement has been so transmitted unless, 
before the end of the first period of thirty 
calendar days of continuous session of 
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Congress after the date on which the state- 
ment is transmitted, Congress adopts a con- 
current resolution disapproving the sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty with respect to which 
the statement is made. 

“ (3) For purposes of paragraph (2) of this 
subsection— 

“*(A) the continuity of a session is broken 
only by an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die; and 

“*(B) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain are 
excluded in the computation of the thirty- 
day period. 

“‘(c) The provisions of paragraph (2) of 
subsection (b) of this section shall not apply 
if the President transmits to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
& statement of waiver in the national se- 
curity interests of the United States. 

“*(d) Subsections (e) through (m) of this 
section are enacted by Congress— 

“*(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they are 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in the House 
in the case of resolutions described by this 
section; and they supersede other rules only 
to the extent that they are inconsistent 
therewith; and 

“*(2) with full recognition of the con- 
stitutional right of either House to change 
the rules (so far as relating to the proce- 
dure of that House) at any time, in the same 
manner, and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of that House. 

“*(e) For purposes of subsections (d) 
through (m) of this section, “resolution” 
means only a concurrent resolution, the mat- 
ter after the resolving clause of which is as 
follows: “That the Congress does not ap- 
prove the (agreement, contract) for 

and explained in the statement trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on 
» 19 .”, the appropriate word 
within the parentheses being selected, the 
first blank space therein being filled with 
the name of the foreign country on whose 
behalf the sale, credit sale, or guaranty is 
made, and the other blank space therein 
being appropriately filled with the date of 
the transmittal of the statement; but does 
not include a resolution specifying more than 
one sale, credit sale, or guaranty. 

“*(f) If the committee, to which has been 
referred a resolution disapproving a sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty, has not reported the 
resolution at the end of ten calendar days 
after its introduction, it is in order to move 
either to discharge the committee from fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution or to 
discharge the committee from further con- 
sideration of any other resolution with re- 
spect to the same sale, credit sale, or guar- 
anty which has been referred to the 
committee. 

“*(g) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, is highly privileged (except that it may 
not be made after the committee has re- 
ported a resolution with respect to the same 
sale, credit sale, or guaranty), and debate 
thereon is limited to not more than one 
hour, to be divided equally between those 
favoring and those opposing the resolution, 
An amendment to the motion is not in order, 
and it is not in order to move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion is agreed to or 
disagreed to. 

“*(h) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to, or disagreed to, the motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same sale, credit sale, or guaranty. 
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“*(i) When the committee has reported, or 
has been discharged from further considera- 
tion of, a resolution with respect to a sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty, it is at any time 
thereafter in order (even though a previous 
motion to the same effect has been disagreed 
to) to move to proceed to the consideration 
of the resolution. The motion is highly privi- 
leged and is not debatable. An amendment to 
the motion is not in order, and it is not in 
order to move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

“*(j) Debate on the resolution is limited to 
not more than two hours, to be divided 
equally between those favoring and those 
opposing the resolution. A motion further to 
limit debate is not debatable. An amend- 
ment to, or motion to recommit, the resolu- 
tion is not in order, and it is not in order to 
move to reconsider the vote by which the res- 
olution is agreed to or disagreed to. 

“*(k) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the discharge from committee, or 
the consideration of, a resolution with re- 
spect to a sale, credit sale, or guaranty, and 
motions to proceed to the consideration of 
other business, are decided without debate. 

“*(1) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Reprezenta- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to a sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty are decided without 
debate. 

“*(m) If, prior to the passage by one House 
of a concurrent resolution of that House, that 
House receives from the other House a con- 
current resolution of such other House, 
then— 

“*(1) the procedure with respect to the 
concurrent resolution of the first House shall 
be the same as if no concurrent resolution 
from the other House had been received; 
but 

“*(2) on any vote on final passage of the 
concurrent resolution of the first House the 
concurrent resolution from the other House 
shall be automatically substituted.’ 

“(B) Section 35(b) of such Act is re- 
pealed.”. 

On page 62, line 6, strike out “(7)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(.)". 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment has twice passed the Sen- 
ate—on October 2, 1974 and June 25, 
1973. It provides that whenever there is 
a military sale by the Government of the 
United States of $25 million or more, or 
whenever there are cumulative sales to 
one country in 1 year of $50 million or 
more, the President must submit to Con- 
gress a statement of his plan to make 
such sales. By concurrent resolution of 
both Houses, the President’s planned sale 
could then be vetoed. 

Not only has the Senate twice voted 
for this amendment. The House Foreign 
Affairs Committee this year also reported 
its own version of the Foreign Assistance 
Act which includes language requiring 
reports on major arms transfers and 
providing for a congressional veto by 
concurrent resolution of both Houses. 

Each time this provision has been of- 
fered, the Senate has endorsed it. The 
latest Senate action made the amend- 
ment—No. 1929—part of S. 3394, the 
Foreign Assistance Act, which was re- 
committed to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. However, last week the com- 
mittee reported out a new version of S. 
3394 without amendment No. 1929. 

Failure to include this provision, in 
my opinion, was a grave mistake and a 
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scrious oversight of clearly expressed 
and twice indicated Senate direction. 

I am asking the Senate today to indi- 
cate once again its desire for this legis- 
lation. This legislation now known as 
amendment No. 2002 is vital if we are 
to move this country closer to respon- 
sible, public deliberation of one of the 
most vital areas of American foreign 
policy making—arms transfers overseas, 
Congress has come a long way in righting 
an imbalance whereby the executive 
branch of this Nation can and does in- 
volve the United States in military situa- 
tions overseas without congressional and 
public debate, discussion, or deliberation. 
A great deal still remains to be done to 
correct this imbalance however. This is 
the reason for this amendment. 

Huge sales of military hardware have 
a significant impact on foreign policy. 
In fact, the circumstances which war- 
ranted the amendment’s consideration 
and Senate passage last year have grown 
even more serious in the interval. 

When I offered my amendment last 
June 25, 1973, I said that: 

It is difficult these days to open the news- 
paper without coming icross unexpected re- 
ports of another U.S. multi-million dollar 
arms deal with another small nation some- 
where. 


Ironically this year, not only have the 
sums, which were already vast, grown 
astronomically but the newspaper ac- 
counts now relate State Department and 
Defense Department internal criticism of 
the policy of pushing arms sales over- 
seas. Our foreign policy experts have 
come to question the wisdom of some of 
these massive deals. Had this amend- 
ment become public law, Congress and 
the public would have had a role in re- 
viewing the highly significant foreign 
policy implications of these sales before 
the sales were finalized and before the 
potential damage had been precipitated. 

Clearly foreign military sales has be- 
come a major instrument of U.S. foreign 
policy. The executive branch of this Na- 
tion involves the United States in mili- 
tary situations throughout the world 
without congressional and public debate, 
discussions, or deliberation. 

The bare statistics and figures for the 
FMS—foreign military sales—program 
tell much of the story. By DOD's account, 
the United States has sold over 221 billion 
worth of military goods in the years 
between 1950 and 1973. 

Last year when I offered this amend- 
ment, available data showed that the 
FMS program was estimated to rise from 
$3.5 billion in 1972 to $3.8 billion in 1973. 
Fiscal year 1974 sales had been estimated 
to be in the neighborhood of $3.9 billion. 
The latest figures now available, how- 
ever, reveal that the forecasts of all the 
experts in and out of the Government 
were frightfully off. The United States in 
fiscal year 1974, in fact, sold $5.9 billion 
in arms—a huge increase over the pre- 
vious fiscal year and much more than 
had been anticipated. When credit sales 
and guarantees are added in, the FMS 
program in fact totals a phenomenal 
$8.6 billion. 

This is practically double the arms 
sales for the previous year and almost 
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$2 billion more than all the arms sold or 
given away by ali nations 3 years ago. In 
4 short years, the program has grown 
sixfold. Fifty-eight nations participate 
in the FMS government-to-government 
sales program. 

Clearly we are in need of a review 
process to keep up with the galloping 
growth of this program. Congress must 
have the necessary information on and 
oversight authority over proposed for- 
eign military sales to exercise its re- 
sponsibility in this crucial area. Legisla- 
tion which the Senate has twice 
perceived a need for is even more cru- 
cial today. 

Foreign military sales constitute ma- 
jor foreign policy decisions involving the 
United States in military activities with- 
out sufficient deliberation. This has got- 
ten us into trouble in the past and could 
easily do so again. 

Despite the serious policy issues raised 
by this tremendous increase in Govern- 
ment arms sales, these transactions are 
made with little regard for congressional 
or public opinion. The Department of 
Defense is consulted. The manufactur- 
ers of weapons and the providers of mili- 
tary services are consulted. The foreign 
purchasers are involved. But Congress is 
hardly informed of these transactions, 
much less consulted as to their propri- 
ety. As it stands now, the executive 
branch of the Government simply pre- 
sents Congress and the public with the 
accomplished facts. 

The lack of required reporting to Con- 
gress, coupled with the traditional se- 
crecy surrounding international arms 
transactions, frequently results in Con- 
gress learning about arms sales only as 
a result of the diligent efforts of the 
press. Thus, ironically, the American 
public learned of the 1973 sales to Per- 
sian Gulf countries only after the Ameri- 
can media picked up an Agence France- 
Presse report and pressed the State 
Department spokesman to officially con- 
firm the fact-that we had an agreement 
in principle to sell Phantoms to Saudi 
Arabia and that we were negotiating a 
giant deal for arms to Kuwait. 

So, too, the American public learned 
about negotiations for the sale of jets to 
Brazil last year from a report originat- 
ing in Brazil. And this summer the 
Washington Past correspondent in 
Quito, Ecuador—not Capitol Hill, Wash- 
ington—reported U.S. intentions to re- 
sume military sales to Ecuador after a 
3-year ban. Ecuador, which has been 
invoived in the so-called tuna war with 
the United States, resulting in seizure 
of U.S. tuna boats and expulsion of U.S. 
military mission to Quito, reportedly 
had a long shopping list including 12 
T-33 trainer jets, basic infantry equip- 
ment, and large quantities of engineer- 
ing equipment. 

Congressional reliance on the press 
for hard data on U.S. Government arms 
sales abroad, however, is not the most 
serious deficiency in the decisionmaking 
system governing such sales. At this 
time there is no formal procedure by 
which Congress can participate in de- 
termining the merits of these arms deals 
before they are finalized. Nor is there any 
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way for Congress to exert effective over- 
sight authority and monitor the impact 
of these deals after they are negotiated. 

When this amendment was first in- 
troduced, I pointed out the press re- 
ports of burgeoning U.S. arms sales to 
the Persian Gulf nations, including 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Iran, and to 
Latin America. Apparently those sales 
were only the tip of the iceberg. 

PERSIAN GULF 


An article in the Christian Science 
Monitor based on interviews with offi- 
cials of the State and Defense Depart- 
ments estimated that the size of arms 
Sales to Persian Gulf countries in fiscal 
year 1975 alone could total $4 to $5 bil- 
lion. These prospective sales deserve 
particular attention in the light of heavy 
U.S. sales in the past 2 years. 

TRAN 


in fiscal year 1973 Iran contracted to 
buy $2 billion worth of U.S. military 
equipment. In the past year, according 
to the Wall Street Journal, the Shah’s 
“purchases totaled a staggering $3.5 bil- 
lion, several times the amounts of 2 
years before.” And the New York Times 
on September 19 reported a possible 
$10 billion sale to Iran of communica- 
tions equipment, including satellites. 

Wall Street Journal staff reporter 
Richard J. Levine stated in an August 
29, 1974, dispatch that Defense Depart- 
ment officials have: 

Allowed and even encouraged (the Shah) 
to purchase some of the most sophisticated 
weapons in U.S, arsenals, including Grum- 
man’s swing-wing F14 fighter (the Navy's 
newest warplane) McDonnell Douglas’ F4 
fighter, Lockheed’s C130 transport and 
Hughes Aircraft’s TOW antitank missile. In 
the case of Bell’s AH1J attack helicopter, 
the Shah is getting a whirlybird more ad- 
vanced than any used by the American Army. 
His future purchases are likely to include 
Litton’s DD963 destroyer and a lightweight 
fighter still under development. 


More significantly, the usually reliable 
and generally unhysterical Wall Street 
Journal reports that: 

It is increasingly uncertain whether US. 
policy has promoted stability and U.S. ac- 
cess to Mideast Oil, or, rather, has fueled a 
Persian Gulf Arms race that is heightening 
regional tensions and spurring the oil-pro- 
ducing states to raise oil prices to pay for 
expensive weapons. 


It reveals that some experts in Govern- 
ment consider our policy “at least self- 
defeating and at most highly dangerous.” 
One top State Department official wor- 
ried publicly that weapons sales to Iran 
“achieved a magnitude people didn’t 
anticipate without benefit of considera- 
tion of the long-term consequences.” 

Selling to Iran means more than just a 
fast buck for U.S. defense contractors 
or a shot in the arm for U.S. trade bal- 
ance. It means we are deeply involving 
U.S. policy in the military future of 
Iran—a nation to which under a 1959 
agreement, the United States is commit- 
ted to “take such appropriate action, in- 
cluding the use of armed forces, as may 
be mutually agreed upon.” We are pour- 
ing rivers of sophisticated arms into a 
nation whose dubious military adven- 
tures include the occupation in 1971 of 
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three small strategically located islands 

at the entrance to the Persian Gulf, 

which the Arabs in the area also claim. 
THE ARAB NATIONS IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


Moreover, in an incredible policy 
which attempts to be “even-handed” 
in the Middle East but which boggles 
the mind for its shortsightedness, the 
same policymakers in our Government 
who approve sales to Iran are also push- 
ing sales to the Arab powers in the Per- 
Sian Guif region—Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait—thus fueling an arms race. 

SAUDI ARABIA 


Saudi Arabia, which last year ordered 
a total of between 150 to 200 F-5 fight- 
ers, signed a $355 million agreement in 
April for the modernization of the Saudi 
National Guard. The agreement includes 
the purchase of American armored ve- 
hicles, antitank weapons, and artillery 
batteries. In the year ending June 30, 
Saudi purchases totaled a little over half 
a billion dollars. 

Recently, two high ranking military 
experts visited Saudi Arabia in a move 
that the New York Times says illustrates 
growing United States military involve- 
ment which stops “just short of a mutual 
defense pact, which would oblige the 
United States to resist a foreign attack 
on the country.” 

In the words of one U.S. military of- 
ficial: 

I do not know of anything that is non- 
nuclear that we would not give the Saudis. 


On September 11, 1974, New York 
Times listed examples of these massive 
sales: 

Raytheon Corp.—Hawk missiles, a 
$265 million purchase program for ad- 
vanced Hawk ground-to-air missile bat- 
teries for the Saudi air defense system, 
and the stationing of 450 Raytheon tech- 
nicians to service the missiles: 

The Northrup Corp.—F-5E jet fight- 
ers, pilot training and development of 
personnel and facilities; 

Lockheed Corp.—cC-130 cargo planes 
with pilot training and ground person- 
nel; 

Bendix.—track and armored vehicles 
for the Saudi Army; 

The United States has entered into a 
$250 million arms and training contract 
with the National Guard, the Saudi in- 
ternal security force; 

The United States maintains a train- 
ing mission for the Saudi army, air force 
and navy; 

The Corps of Engineers has super- 
vised the construction of the two big 
army bases at Tofuk, near the northwest 
border with Jordan, and at Khamis 
Mushait, in the South near Yemen and 
Southern Yemen; and 

The United States is also involved in a 
10-year program to improve the Saudi 
navy by selling patrol craft and building 
bases, 

These deals, reports a September 19, 
1974 New York Times article, are ar- 
ranged by means of newly established 
joint commissions with Iran and Saudi 
Arabia, Secretary of State Kissinger re- 
gards these arrangements as “less than 
a formal alliance and more than bilater- 
al talks,” thus “sidestepping congres- 
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sional concerns about treaty commit- 
ments” and making it possible to give 
permanence to negotiations.” 

The magnitude of the sales and the 
means by which they are instrumented 
should, it seems to me, be a source of 
alarm to every single Member of Con- 
gress. Unless Congress acts soon, its will 
shall continue to erode as the adminis- 
tration continues to concoct hybrids such 
as joint commissions. The amendment 
which I am offering today is an appro- 
priate form of congressional oversight. 
Congress failure to act now would serve 
as a sign of further abdication of power 
to the executive branch. 

KUWAIT 


Saudi Arabia is not the only Arab 
country in the Persian Gulf taking part 
in this massive arms race fueled by prod- 
ucts made in the United States. Kuwait, 
according to a September 18 Washington 
Post dispatch from Beirut, is about to 
sign a contract worth $450 million for 
American arms and equipment including 
advanced design Hawk surface-to-air 
missiles. It will shortly open final negoti- 
ations for American fighter bombers. The 
Post reports: 

The Kuwaiti purchases and large-scale 
buying of aircraft by Saudi Arabia form part 
of a heated arms-buying campaign that is 
turning the Persian Gulf into a gigantic 
armory. Strong reaction from Israel and its 
supporters in Washington can be expected 
if the Arab desires (for more sophisticated 
fighters with greater range and firepower) 
are met. And there are American hints that 
a large arms package deal would imply a 
strengthening of American-Kuwaiti defense 
ties and a willingness to offer large aircraft. 


The Post also reports: 

American planes under discussion are the 
McDonnell-Douglas Phantom F-4, one of the 
mainstays of the Israeli air force, and the 
more recent longer-range Ling-Temco- 
Vought A-7 Corsair. The Corsair, a U.S. Navy 
light attack bomber, is capable of reaching 
the borders of Israel from Kuwalt. 

Kuwait has reportedly opted for a defense 
plan that will have its air force scattered 
at four or five locations in Kuwait and in 
neighboring Arab states. 


This indicates to me, at least, that a 
massive sale to Kuwait will not only 
imply strengthening ties between the 
United States and Kuwait. It may also 
have the direct effect of arming other 
Arab nations more directly involved in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

CONCERN EXPRESSED 


Both the regional and East-West im- 
plications of these large weapons sales is 
beginning to worry some Government of- 
ficials and recognized experts in the field. 
Former Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird has publicly echoed this concern in 
the introduction to an American Enter- 
prise Institute study titled “Arms in the 
Persian Gulf.” Mr. Laird suggests that 
while providing armaments to third 
world countries might be a positive short- 
term measure, it should be accompanied 
by diplomatic activity so that weapons 
sales do not become a standard long-term 
U.S. policy. He also raises important 
questions about the implications of such 
sales for future peace and accommoda- 
tion in the region, 
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In another forum, Laird recently 
stated in a Forbes Magazine interview: 

To me the most important agreement that 
can be worked out in the next four or five 
years is to involve the Soviet Union, the 
United States, and all other arms-producing 
countries to limit the sale and delivery of 
conventional military equipment into the 
Middle East, Southeast Asia, Latin America, 
and Africa. 


These are serious issues—issues that 
deserve to be debated by both the Con- 
gress and the executive branch. Without 
this amendment offered today, Congress 
will be totally ill equipped to debate 
them. It will not have adequate informa- 
tion. Nor will it have the necessary for- 
mal procedure to make its voice heard. 

LATIN AMERICA 


Similar questions concerning sales in 
the Persian Gulf might well be raised 
about recent and potential sales of jet 
aircraft to Latin American countries. In 
1973 the administration authorized sales 
of F-5E international fighters to Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela, ending in one sweep a 3-year ban 
on the sale of sophisticated military 
equipment to underdeveloped countries. 
As of December 1973, Brazil had ordered 
42 aircraft. Potential orders from Chile, 
Peru, and Venezuela could total 90 air- 
craft. At a cost of $2,5 million per plane, 
jet aircraft sales to Latin America could 
amount to $300 to $400 million over the 
next few years, And, as previously noted, 
the United States plans to sell arms to 
Ecuador as a result of the truce in the 
3-year tuna war with the United States. 

Perhaps these transactions—in the 
Persian Gulf, in Latin America, any- 
where—have merit, Perhaps they do not. 
Without debating the merits of these 
sales, it seems to me that they repre- 
sent such a qualitative change in our 
involvement in the Persian Gulf area 
and such a significant turn in our Latin 
American relations, that Congress must 
be afforded the opportunity to deliberate 
on these matters as well as on all other 
significant sales agreements entered into 
by the U.S, Government. 

INADEQUACY OF PRESENT REPORTING 
REQUIREMENT 

This amendment fills a vacuum jn in- 
formation available to the Congress. 
There is no statutory requirement to in- 
sure that Congress receives up-to-date 
information on U.S. Government foreign 
military sales. The various required re- 
ports either provide information on last 
year’s sales or provide detailed infor- 
mation on only a small part of total 
American arms sales abroad. Thus, the 
report required by 657(a) (1) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act lists only the total 
amount of U.S. Government sales by 
country for the past fiscal year. The re- 
port contains information on the dollar 
value of U.S. Government arms grants 
and sales to each foreign country. It pro- 
vides no specific information on the type 
or quantity of weapons ordered. More im- 
portantly the report, which covers the 
preceding fiscal year, is issued 6 to 9 
months after the end of that fiscal vear. 
Thus the commitment to transfer weap- 
ons could have been made up to 18 
months before the release of the report. 
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Government-to-government arms sales 
do not require export licenses. Therefore, 
the portion of the section 657 report 
titled “Export of Arms, Ammunition, and 
Implements of War,” providing past fis- 
cal year data only on commercial sales, 
which are approximately one-eighth of 
total American arms sales abroad is of 
little use. Moreover, since the informa- 
tion when it is reported, deals with arms 
deliveries during the preceding fiscal 
year, it is released up to 18 months after 
the delivery of equipment identified in 
the report. 

The 657(a) (4) report on “Exports of 
Significant Defense Articles on the U.S. 
Munitions List” was formerly required 
by section 36 of the Foreign Military 
Sales Act. That requirement was made a 
part of the section 657 report in 1973. 
To date no reports have been issued pur- 
suant to section 657(a) (4). The report 
will cover all categories of arms trans- 
fers, but by definition it will not provide 
information on all weapons transfers 
abroad. Again, the report will probably 
be released approximately 9 months 
after the end of the fiscal year and con- 
tain data on exports made up to 18 
months previously. 

Similarly, the more current reports on 
munition lists exports totaling more than 
$100,000, required under another com- 
mercial sales reporting provision spon- 
sored last year by Senator HATHAWAY, 
contain no data on the majority of U.S. 
arms sales—the government-to-govern- 
ment sales in which the U.S. acts as an 
intermediary between an American mu- 
nitions firm and a foreign country. 

Section 35(b) of the Foreign Military 
Sales Act calls for semiannual] reports on 
a country-by-country basis of “forecasts 
of sales and of guarantees and credit ap- 
plications and anticipated guaranty and 
credit extensions to economically less- 
developed countries for the current fiscal 
year.” However, since the approval of the 
Foreign Military Sales Act in October 
1968, the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee Calendar lists only three reports sub- 
mitted pursuant to the section 35(b) re- 
quirement whereas approximately 12 re- 
ports should have been received to date. 
And as the report title describes, the 
reports only contain data on sales to less- 
developed countries—thus leaving out 
highly relevant information concerning 
sales made elsewhere. The three reports 
thus far filed were issued in April, Janu- 
ary, and February respectively. The an- 
nual presentation document, which the 
Defense Department claims contains 
data submitted in lieu of a second semi- 
annual report, is also transmitted to the 
Congress sometime during March or 
April. In effect, therefore, Congress is re- 
ceiving what are supposed to be two 
different reports at approximately the 
same time. 

As for the presentation material, a 
detailed justification of the administra- 
tion’s military aid program, it contains 
an estimate on a country-by-country 
basis of the dollar value of cash, credit, 
and guaranty weapons sales. In recent 
years, however, actual sales have far ex- 
ceeded the original DOD estimates. An 
example which bears repeating is the 
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original DOD estimate for cash sales in 
fiscal year 1974—$3.678 billion. Actual 
cash sales during fiscal year 1974 on the 
other hand totaled $5.9 billion. 

in summary, two facts should be kept 
in mind about the information currently 
submitted to Congress. First, a great deal 
of the information is on arms transfer 
that have already taken place. Second, 
none of these reports contain procedures 
by which Congress may reject arms sales 
which it does not feel are in the national 
interest. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
correct this situation and to give Con- 
gress the opportunity to consider—and if 
necessary—reject foreign military sales 
according to prescribed conditions. 

ADMINISTERING THE AMENDMENT 

The enactment of this provision 
should place no significant administra- 
tive burden on the executive branch. 
Neither Congress nor the executive 
branch will be inundated in paperwork 
as a result of the adoption of this amend- 
ment. The total number of statements 
that would have been submitted for 
congressional consideration in fiscal year 
1973 had the Nelson amendment been in 
effect is approximately 30. 

Nor should the 30-day congressional 
review period prior to consummation of 
sale provide any serious interference 
with normal procedures. Under normal 
circumstances the negotiation of a sales 
agreement can take months and the 
delivery period for such purchases may 
extend over a period of several years. 
Moreover, once an offer of sale is ac- 
cepted by a foreign country there is a 
second period of negotiations on a pro- 
duction contract. Only then is a final 
price agreed to. 

The negotiation of a production con- 
tract pursuant to the offer and accept- 
ance takes anywhere from 3 weeks to 9 
months. This timelag is in addition to 
the timelag of from 90 to 120 days, which 
a foreign country is given to accept or 
reject a letter of offer. Even when the 
acceptance simply involves material or- 
dered from U.S. defense stocks, there is 
still bound to be a bureaucratic timelag 
before the implementation of the accept- 
ance. 

The contract—form 1513 of the DOD— 
allows for delays, changes in conditions, 
or even cancellation by both the seller 
and purchaser. Thus the fact that the 
acceptance is considered legally binding 
on both parties does not prevent either 
the United States or the foreign govern- 
ment from canceling the agreement. 
Section A(6) of the explanatory “Condi- 
tions” accompanying the letter of offer— 
form 1513—specifically reserves the right 
of the U.S. Government to cancel the 
order “under unusual and compelling cir- 
cumstances when the best interests of the 
United States require it.” Similarly, a 
foreign government may at any time 
terminate the acceptance. If the order is 
canceled before the final negotiation of a 
production contract—which can take 
from 3 weeks to 9 months after the sign- 
ing of the acceptance—it does so at no 
cost to itself. 

Mr. President, one last point should 
be made concerning the administration 
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of this proposal. A purchasing county’s 
decision to buy U.S.-produced military 
equipment is made primarily on the basis 
of the high technical quality of American 
weapons and only secondarily on the 
basis of the price and delivery sched- 
ule. Iran, for example, negotiated the 
purchase of F-14’s for more than a year 
and reportedly paid more than double 
the price that the U.S. Navy paid for the 
same plane. Their delivery is not ex- 
pected to be completed before 1977. A 
30-day congressional review period, 
therefore, would not cause any sig- 
nificant delay nor lose the sale. 
EMERGENCY WAIVER 


In an emergency situation, the amend- 
ment provides a special waiver to cover 
circumstances such as occurred during 
the October conflict in the Middle East. 

There are an increasing number of 
precedents for the legislative approach 
employed in the amendment—congres- 
sional veto of proposed actions by the 
executive branch. Some of them are: 

War Power Act—Public Law 93-148— 
concurrent resolution can terminate 
commitment of U.S. Forces to hostilities 
abroad. 

Rail Reorganization Act—Public Law 
93-236—final reorganization plan for 
Nation’s railroads will be accepted unless 
either House or Senate passes a resolu- 
tion rejecting it. 

Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act—Public Law 93-344—either House of 
Congress can disapprove Presidential 
proposal to defer expenditure of funds; 
both Houses must approve any proposed 
rescission of appropriated funds within 
45 days. 

District of Columbia Self Government 
Act—Public Law 93-198—either House of 
Congress can disapprove acts of the D.C. 
City Council within 30 days. 

More significantly, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has adopted a provi- 
sion in the bill we are presently debating 
requiring that Congress be told in ad- 
vance how the President proposes to use 
funds under section 903, the special re- 
quirements fund. Congress is then al- 
lowed a period of 30 days within which it 
could by passage of a concurrent resolu- 
tion, disapprove the proposal. 

Mr. President, the Congressional Re- 
search Service prepared a study on the 
constitutionality of the so-called legisla- 
tive veto, embodied in the original Nelson 
amendment. That study finds that the 
proposed amendment is constitutional. 
It closely parallels the analogous provi- 
sions of the Executive Reorganization 
Act, the constitutionality of which has 
not been challenged by the executive 
branch. Moreover, the amendment 
would serve a useful function in assuring 
that the congressional policy origina- 
tion power is not abdicated to the execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
that if the one House veto is constitu- 
tional then the concurrent resolution, or 
two House veto, would be subject to even 
less question. 

THE REVISED AMENDMENT 

To repeat, the revised provision would 
require that the President report to Con- 
gress whenever he intends to finalize an 
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agreement to sell or extend credits or 
guarantees for the sale of U.S. military 
goods and services for $25 million. The 
amendment further requires a report 
whenever sales, credits, or guarantees ex- 
tended to one country in 1 year amount 
to $50 million. If, after Congress has 
examined these sales plans for 30 days 
and both Houses of Congress have not 
voted disapproval in the form of a con- 
current resolution, the President's sales 
plans may be finalized. 

The provision has been slightly revised 
from last year’s amendment to meet 
some procedural and administrative dif- 
ficulties which the Department of De- 
fense found with the amendment. And 
the amendment which I am. asking the 
Senate to reapprove today also has been 
revised to meet the legitimate procedural 
problems which the Foreign Relations 
Committee perceived when it first con- 
sidered S. 3394 in October 1974. 

The revisions will: 

Cut down on the number of statements 
which must be submitted to Congress; 

Grant the President a waiver on any 
single report whenever the President 
certifies to Congress that there was an 
emergency affecting the interest of the 
United States; 

Clarify a semantic issue which trou- 
bled the Department of Defense. The 
term “proposed sale” has been changed 
in this amendment to the term “agree- 
ment or contract to sell,” thus making it 
clear that Congress shall receive state- 
ments on U.S. offers to sell that have 
been accepted by foreign governments; 
and 

Employ a concurrent resolution in- 
stead of a one-House veto. 

In closing, let me reemphasize the im- 
portance of these foreign military sales 
by citing a Washington Post article by 
Andrew Hamilton, a former National 
Security Council assistant to Henry 
Kissinger, who discussed five major as- 
pects of the burgeoning arms sales pro- 
gram of the United States: 

(1) Much of the new wealth of developing 
nations is paying for non-productive military 
equipment at inflated prices at a time when 
more than a billion people face starvation 
because of inadequate food supply and 
distribution, 

(2) The sales have created new regional 
arms races, thus boosting demand for more 
arms and contributing to the risks of war— 
and of great power confrontation—in un< 
stable areas like the Persian Gulf. 

(3) For the first time, the United States is 
selling its most advanced, most expensive, 
and most highly classified conventional 
weaponry and electronics technology. 

(4) The danger exists that the buyers, to 
pay for U.S. and other modern weapons, will 
be tempted to further increase raw material 
prices, which in the long run could wipe out 
any advantage from arms sales and intensify 
worldwide inflation. 

(5) Despite the diplomatic and economic 
risks involved, the key decisions behind the 
new rise in U.S, arms exports were made by 
President Nixon without consulting or even 
informing Congress. 


I am pleased to note that the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee has also 
expressed its concern about burgeoning 
U.S. arms sales. Incorporated in its re- 
port passed by the Senate, is language 
closely paralleling my amendment which 
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requires prior notice to the Defense Sub- 
committee of certain future cash sales 
of military equipment to foreign govern- 
ments. The distinguished chairman of 
the committee and I had a colloquy on 
this subject in which he stated that: 

The committee does not in any way mean 
to prectude his (the Nelson) amendment 
to the Foreign Military Sales Act. 


Mr. President, in closing, let me re- 
peat my firm belief that this Govern- 
ment—including both Congress and the 
executive branch—have the responsibil- 
ity to its own citizens and to the in- 
ternational community to give very care- 
ful consideration to weapons sales of 
such magnitude. This amendment would 
provide both the essential information 
and the necessary procedure for con- 
gressional review. 

Mr. President, all, this amendment 
does, as I stated previously, is require 
the President to submit to both Houses 
of Congress for approval or disapproval 
under the Reorganization Act, sales of 
$25 million or more, or cumulative sales 
in 1 year to one country of $50 million 
or more. Therefore, Congress will have 
the opportunity to debate the wisdom of 
making the sale and its impact on for- 
eign policy. It will have an opportunity 
to vote approval or disapproval. 

There is one additional provision. That 
is a provision that, in case of emergency 
such as the Middle East situation a year 
ago, the President does not need to sub- 
mit the sale te Congress for its approval 
or disapproval, but he must report in 
writing to Congress why he is waiving 
the congressional veto requirement, He 
must delineate and explain the sale and 
what the emergency is. 

That covers the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been before the Senate 
on two other occasions. It is an amend- 
ment which has been overwhelmingly 
approved by the Senate. 

I have spoken to the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin about it. I see 
no reason not to accept this amend- 
ment even though I feel this bill should 
not be amended appreciably, because it 
has been worked on very hard by people 
of both political parties in the admin- 
istration, and between the Senate and 
the administration. This particular 
amendment, I think, does no injustice to 
the purposes of the bill and, if the Sen- 
ator is prepared, I am prepared to yield 
back my time and accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, NELSON, Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota. As the Senator knows, in this cur- 
rent bill, as a matter of fact, the Middle 
East funds are controlled under exactly 
the same device by concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

CxxX——2400—Part 28 
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Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 17, line 3, strike out “June 30, 
1975," and insert in Heu thereof “June 30, 
1976,” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
would the Senator explain that amend- 
ment? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment simply extends by 1 year 
the funding of military assistance to 
Vietnam through the Defense Depart- 
ment budget. 

Let me say that this is done at the re- 
quest of the President. He invited me to 
come down yesterday afternoon to talk 
with him and this is what we did. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should say that I have also spoken to 
the ranking minority member, and my 
colleagues on the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Senator Case and 
Senator Javits, about this. 

While I have to make note of the fact 
that the Senate has, in the past, insisted 
on the Committee on Foreign Relations 
taking over the jurisdiction on this pro- 
gram, I shall take this amendment, but 
I wish to say to the Senator that I think 
we ought to discuss it, after having taken 
it, when we go to the conference with 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services (Mr. STENNIS). 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I say to the Senator 
that I have discussed this particular 
amendment with Mr. STENNIS. He will 
support it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
are ready for a vote on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son). Do both Senators yield back their 
time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield back my 
time, Mr. President. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

TIME LIMITATION OF 30 MINUTES ON 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that time on 
any amendment, excepting the Eagleton 
amendment, be limited to 30 minutes 
rather than 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I take 
it that there is a 1-hour time limit on 
this amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On 27, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following new section: 


“SUSPENSION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO 
TURKEY 


“Sec. 18. Section 620 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“'(x) All military assistance, all sales of 
Gefense articles and services (whether for 
cash or by credit, guarantee, or any other 
means), and all licenses with respect to the 
transportation of arms, ammunitions, and 
implements of war (including technical data 
relating thereto) to the Government of Tur- 
key shall be suspended on the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection unless and until the 
President determines and certifies to the 
Congress that the Government of Turkey is 
in compliance with the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, the Foreign Military Sales Act, 
and any agreement entered into under such 
Acts, and that substantial progress toward 
agreement has been made regarding military 
forces in Cyprus.’” 

On page 27, line 10, strike out “See. 18” and 
insert in Heu thereof “Src. 19”, 

On page 27, line 13, strike out “Sec. 19" 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 20”. 

On page 27, line 23, strike out “Src, 20” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 21”. 

On page 30, line 4, strike out “Sec. 21” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 22”. 

On page 30, line 25, strike out “Src. 22” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 23”. 

On page 31, line 1, strike out “section 21 
(a)” and insert in lieu thereof “section 
22(a)". 

On page 32, line 6, strike out “Sec. 23” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 24", 

On page 32, line 7, strike out “sections 21 
(a) and 22” and insert in lieu thereof “sec- 
tions 22(a) and 23”. 

On page 33, line 24, strike out “Sec, 25” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 26”. 

On page 36, line 4, strike out “Src. 26” and 
Insert in lieu thereof “Src. 27”. 

On page 38, line 2, strike out "Sec. 27” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 28”. 

On page 39, line 6, strike out “Src, 28” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src, 29”, 

On page 39, line 18, strike out “Sec. 29” 
and insert in lieu. thereof “Sec. 30”. 

On page 45, line 19, strike out “Src. 30” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 31”. 

On page 45, line 20, strike out “section 29” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 30”. 

On page 49, line 20, strike out “Src. 31” and 
Insert in Meu thereof “Sec. 32”. 

On page 49, line 21, strike out “sections 29 
and 30(a)” and insert in lieu thereof “sec- 
tions 30 and 31(a)”. 

On page 52, line 16, strike out “Src. 32” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 33”. 

On page 52, line 17, strike out “sections 29, 
30(a), and 31” and insert in lieu thereof 
“sections 30, 31(a), and 32”, 

On page 53, line 5, strike out “Sec. 33” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 34”. 

On page 53, line 6, strike out “sections 29, 
30(a), 31 and 32” and insert in lieu thereof 
“sections 30, 31(a), 32, and 33”. 

On page 53, line 19, strike out “Sec. 34” and 
insert in Meu thereof “Src. 35”. 

On page 59, line 10, strike out “Sec. 35" 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 36”. 

On page 63, line 11, strike out “Sec. 36” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 37". 

On page 63, line 19, strike out “Src. 37” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sc. 38”. 

On page 64, line 3, strike out “Sec. 38” and 
insert in Heun thereof “Src. 39”. 

On page 64, line 25, strike out “Src. 39” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 40”. 

On page 65, line 22, strike out “Sec, 40” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sc. 41". 
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On page 68, line 16, strike out “Sec. 41” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 42”, 

On page 69, line 16, strike out “Sec. 42” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 43”. 

On page 70, line 13, strike out “Sec. 43” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 44”. 


AID TO TURKEY SHOULD BE CUT OFF 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
amendment I offer today has been þe- 
fore the Senate in one form or another 
on at least eight occasions. It was neces- 
sitated by the refusal of the State De- 
partment to acknowledge the legal re- 
quirement to terminate the shipment of 
American arms to Turkey after that na- 
tion used our weapons to invade and oc- 
cupy Cyprus. 

After a number of votes by both 
Houses calling for an immediate cutoff, 
a compromise was worked out whereby 
the provisions of the Foreign Assistance 
and Foreign Military Sales Acts were 
waived until December 10. As part of 
that compromise, no American “imple- 
ments of war’’ could be transshipped 
from Turkey to Cyprus. 

It is important to emphasize that the 
laws governing our military aid and the 
sale of arms to foreign nations require 
that recipient nations violating our 
terms are to become “immediately in- 
eligible” for further assistance. When 
the administration refused to terminate 
aid, Congress sought to effect the imme- 
diate cutoff required by law. But because 
the President chose to veto the legisla- 
tion requiring him to live up to his legal 
obligation, an impasse was reached. I 
feel that the resultant compromise went 
a long way toward preserving the integ- 
rity of the controls we have placed over 
the export of American arms. But it is 
now necessary to make that principle 
part of permanent law. 

The General Accounting Office, in an 
excellent legal opinion on this question, 
strongly admonished the State Depart- 
ment for its failure to make the required 
determination on Turkey's eligibility. 
GAO made the following observation: 

+» section 605(d) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act and section 3(c) of the Foreign 
Military Sales Act—in view of their express 
terms (particularly the references to ‘imme- 
diate’ ineligibility) . . . place a specific duty 
upon cognizant officials to expeditiously con- 
sider, and make appropriate determinations 
concerning the applicability of such provi- 
sions in circumstances which clearly suggest 
potential substantial violations, 


What action is being taken by “cog- 
nizant officials” at the State Department 
to assure that legal responsibilities are 
met? The answer to that question came 
to me recently in a November 22 letter 
from the State Department explaining 
the administration's failure to act: 

... The Administration decided that it 
was impossible publicly to express a legal 
conclusion on the issue of Turkey's eligibil- 
ity for further assistance and sales without 
undermining our foreign policy objective of 
persuading Turkey and Greece to enter into 
direct negotiations for a solution to the 
Cyprus problem. 


Mr. President, not long ago the White 
House used the phrase “national secu- 
rity,” now it is “foreign policy objective.” 
But the meaning is the same—that the 
personal concepts of men in power can, 
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especially in crisis situations, replace the 
dictates of law. That is a dangerous 
proposition, 

Now the administration apparently 
wants to give yet another meaning to the 
word “immediate.” The right conditions 
for meaningful negotiations have not 
come about, it is argued. More time is 
needed to work out a settlement. Now, 
after the administration has ignored the 
law for over 4 months to facilitate its 
brand of diplomacy, December 10 is 
thought to be too “immediate.” 

Mr. President, it is true that there is 
only a caretaker government in Turkey. 
But we must ask whether the ultimate 
goal of the Turkish people is a Cypriot 
solution to the problems of Cyprus, or a 
Turkish solution. 

If Turkey is truly concerned about the 
Turkish Cypriot minority, then it will al- 
low the leader of that minority, Mr. 
Denktash, freely to negotiate a settle- 
ment. Surely Mr. Denktash is in the best 
possible position to understand the prob- 
lems of his people on Cyprus. 

To say, therefore, that a resolution of 
the Cyprus problem is not possible until 
there is a strong Turkish government is 
to say that the ultimate solution has lit- 
tle to do with the fate of the Turkish 
Cypriot minority. 

The reality is that as each day passes 
the possibility of a final solution on Cy- 
prus becomes more remote. Each day 
Turkey becomes more entrenched. Tur- 
kish citizens are taken from the main- 
land to run Cypriot businesses. Defense 
fortifications are being built. A political 
infrastructure with strong ties to the 
mainland is being formed. A special 
Turkish postage stamp has even been 
issued. 

By simply following our law and stop- 
ping the shipment of any additional U.S. 
arms we can transmit a message of ur- 
gency to Turkey that the entrenchment 
process must be reversed. We can express 
in clearly comprehensible terms the at- 
titude of the United States that the sfa- 
tus quo on Cyprus is unacceptable. 

The stakes are high, Mr. President. If 
Turkey's occupation of Cyprus becomes 
so intractable that a meaningful diplo- 
matic solution is impossible, NATO will 
be worth nothing in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Greece and Turkey will be 
permanent antagonists and Cyprus will 
be a battlefield for the guerrilla warfare 
that has characterized other artificially 
partitioned nations. We must make Tur- 
key recognize that while the United 
States values her friendship and appre- 
ciates her importance to NATO, we can- 
not tolerate the status quo as it pertains 
to Cyprus today. 

Certainly, there are risks in whatever 
course we pursue, but none are greater 
than those inherent in the status quo. It 
it not a time to ignore our laws in favor 
of what has peen an obsequious. posture 
toward Turkey. Our past failure to exert 
tangible pressure bought us only the in- 
vasion of Cyprus and the eventual take- 
over of 40 per cent of that island. And if 
we fail now to exert meaningful pressure, 
we will be buying a permanent condi- 
tion of instability on NATO's southern 
flank. 
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Mr, President, while we can safely as- 
sume that a cutoff of arms will enter the 
Turkish Government’s decisionmaking 
process, we cannot be sure that it alone 
will lead ultimately to a settlement. It 
would be wrong to claim that a single 
action, no matter how significant, will 
help our diplomats work miracles. But 
whether or not the cutoff provides Tur- 
key with an important incentive to nego- 
tiate as I believe it will, at least it will 
terminate indirect U.S. participation in 
the occupation of Cyprus. It cannot be 
in our national interest to actively en- 
gage in the deterioration of an important 
part of NATO by providing the arms to 
make that deterioration complete. 

Finally, Mr. President, Congress’ in- 
volvement in the Cyprus matter—the 
State Department would call it inter- 
ference—has thus far had one very ben- 
eficial effect. The Greek election results 
on November 17 reflected only a min- 
imum of anti-Americanism. This con- 
trasted greatly to the situation in the 
summer when adverse public reaction to 
our Cyprus policy threatened to push 
Greek leaders toward closing U.S. home 
port facilities. That process has now been 
reversed. 

Mr. President, our Government’s pol- 
icy has been to urge the parties to the 
Cyprus conflict to begin negotiations to- 
ward a meaningful settlement. We have 
publicly acknowledged that no settle- 
ment is possible unless Turkey agrees to 
major concessions including the removal 
of its forces from Cyprus. The United 
States recently joined with the Soviet 
Union in the Vladivostok communique in 
urging the parties to resolve their differ- 
ences and in stating “firm support for 
the independence, sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Cyprus.” The United 
States joined other members of the 
United Nations Security Council in 
adopting two U.N. Resolutions demand- 
ing “an immediate end to foreign mili- 
tary intervention in the Republic of Cy- 
prus” and recording the formal disap- 
proval of the U.N. “of the unilateral mili- 
tary actions undertaken against the Re- 
public of Cyprus.” 

It is time now to add tangible mean- 
ing to our policy pronouncements on this 
critical problem. If we fail to do all in 
our power to provide incentive to the 
parties to negotiate, then we risk the pos- 
sibility that the southern flank of NATO 
will be permanently crippled. I urge my 
colleagues to vote to support the laws 
which require an immediate cutoff of 
military sales and assistance to Turkey. 
Such action is not only sound law, it is 
sound diplomacy in a difficult situation. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield time to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Does the Senator in- 
tend to speak in support of the amend- 
ment? How much time does the Senator 
require? 

Mr, BROOKE. Just 7 minutes. I have 
seven pages. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to yield 
10 minutes to the distingushed Senator 
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from Massachusetts out of the time on 
this amendment. 

Mr. BROOKE. Do I correctly under- 
stand there is an hour on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; 30 minutes on 
each side. I have yielded 10 minutes to 
the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, on December 10, 1974, 
the temporary suspension of the various 
laws requiring a cutoff of U.S. military 
assistance to Turkey because of that 
country’s military actions on Cyprus will 
terminate. If significant progress is not 
achieved in the next week toward an 
agreement that will lead to the im- 
mediate withdrawal of Turkish armed 
forces from the island, an extremely 
unlikely possibility, the United States 
must suspend all military aid to Turkey 
until such progress occurs. 

In Octeber of this year various Mem- 
bers of the Senate, including myself, 
believed that a cutoff of military aid to 
Turkey should be avoided for a time in 
order to enhance the chances for mean- 
ingful negotiations. It was not unjus- 
tified at that time to hope that such 
negotiations were imminent. Nor was it 
untenable or unwise to believe that every 
effort should be made to avoid the dan- 
ger of provoking Turkish intransigence 
through a precipitous cutoff of military 
assistance so long as the possibility of 
an immediate agreement on the with- 
drawal of Turkish forces from the island 
existed. Hence, the compromise finally 
agreed to, suspending the effect of the 
various legal provisions conditioning the 
giving of military aid, was a prudent 
course of action. 

Unfortunately, the hopes that mo- 
tivated that action have yet to be ful- 
filled. Meaningful negotiations have not 
occurred. 

Turkey has not exhibited, in any 
marked degree, a willingness to with- 
draw its forces from Cyprus in the near 
future. Indeed, there are disturbing indi- 
cations that Turkey is buttressing its 
military positions in such a way as to 
permit it the option to partition Cyprus 
permanently if it chooses to do so. More- 
over, some observers have noted that 
Turkey seems intent on insisting that 
the Turkish Cypriots receive far more 
of the productive land in any settlement 
than their percentage of total popula- 
tion would justify. In addition, the lack 
of a stable government in Turkey in- 
creases the likelihood that such tend- 
encies will not be altered in the imme- 
diate future. In light of these develop- 
ments, a continued suspension of the 
legal requirements after December 10, 
1974, would be unjustified. 

Even though the United States must 
suspend military aid to Turkey until sig- 
nificant progress takes place, U.S. ef- 
forts to encourage moderation on both 
sides should not abate. Our primary ob- 
jective must be to avoid a situation 
where the intransigency of either Greece 
or Turkey leads to a permanent aliena- 
tion of the United States from either 
country. Such alienation would do irrep- 
arable harm to the NATO Alliance and 
thus to the vital interests of the United 
States. Hence, great prudence and pa- 
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tience will be required as we continue 
our efforts to promote a solution to the 
crisis; patience that reflects a continuing 
attempt to balance the need to exert 
maximum influence on Ankara to aban- 
don its reliance on military force to pro- 
tect its interests with the opposing 
requirement of avoiding unnecessary 
provocations that increase Turkish in- 
transigency and hence make an equitable 
settlement more difficult to achieve. At 
the same time, U.S. policy must recognize 
and promote the just expectations of the 
Greeks and Greek Cypriots regarding 
their legitimate aspirations for Cyprus. 
Although the lack of progress toward a 
settlement and the continued obstinancy 
of the Turkish government regarding the 
removal of its forces from Cyprus has 
seriously undermined the efforts by the 
United States and others to achieve the 
desired balance between these competing 
objectives, the search for such a balance 
should not be abandoned. 

It is in our interest to promote a 
Cyprus solution that is something more 
than a pause between shooting wars. 
While it would be presumptuous to claim 
one has such a solution, several basic 
objectives can be identified that must 
be met if a stable situation is to evolve. 
First, Cyprus must remain an independ- 
ent unified state. Second, a new consti- 
tutional arrangement will have to be 
evolved that will insure adequate secu- 
rity for the various ethnic communities 
while at the same time permitting ef- 
fective functioning of a central govern- 
ment in areas where diffused authority is 
unworkable. 

Suggestions emphasizing a cantonal 
arrangement on the Swiss model are 
worth consideration but it must be recog- 
nized that it is the ethnic groups on 
Cyprus who must effect a workable ar- 
rangement if further conflict is to be 
avoided. 

In the process of achieving the above, 
several initiatives will be necessary. 
Demilitarization of the island must oc- 
cur if all the involved parties are eventu- 
ally to achieve the confidence in each 
other’s intentions necessary for peace. 
There is precedence for such demilitari- 
zation in the area in the 1923 Treaty of 
Lausanne which provided for the demili- 
tarization of several Greek islands. 

Some form of international guarantees 
of the independence of Cyprus and the 
right of the Cypriot communities to 
equitable treatment within a unified state 
will have to be evolved if Greece and 
Turkey are to forego the option of inter- 
vening unilaterally in the future. Since 
the prior arrangement whereby guaran- 
tees were given by Turkey, Greece, and 
the United Kingdom has proved in- 
adeauate, consideration should be given 
to some form of general U.N. guarantee. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield another 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank my 
guished colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. BROOKE. Given the broad goals 
that should be the focus of American 
policy that I have suggested here, what 
must occur immediately if the possibility 
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of their achievement is to be enhanced? 
First, an immediate withdrawal of Turk- 
ish forces deployed on Cyprur is needed 
to encourage those in Greece and on 
Cyprus who believe that accommodation 
is possible and desirable. This is especially 
the case in view of the overwhelming 
show of support for the moderate Cara- 
manlis government in the recent Greek 
elections. The Greek people exhibited 
wisdom in giving that government a 
clear vote of confidence in its attempts 
to pursue an enlightened nonbelligerent 
course of action regarding Cyprus. I 
believe that the present Greek govern- 
ment is willing to support negotiations 
which seek to meet the just demands of 
all concerned parties. An immediate 
withdrawal of Turkish forces from 
Cyprus would be a strong indication that 
Ankara is committed te a similar course 
of action. 

Every effort must also be made to 
arrest the drift toward acceptance by 
many of the present demarcation lines 
as being permanent in nature. It'is in- 
conceivable that any just settlement can 
be reached if the Turkish Cypriots and 
their supporters insist on retaining life 
most productive 36 to 40 percent of the 
island under their control even though 
they constitute only 18 percent of the 
population. An equitable sharing of land 
and resources in some form of rough 
proportion to population breakdown is 
crucial to any lasting settlement of the 
erisis. 

Compounding the difficulties involved 
in the territoral aspect of the crisis is the 
fact that many Greek Cypriots were dis- 
placed and their homes and lands con- 
fiscated during the Turkish military 
offensives. Unless some form of equitable 
restitution is found for those so dis- 
placed, continued strife rather than non- 
violent accommodation will likely ensue 
in the future. 

Finally, immediate and increased at- 
tention must be given to meeting the 
pressing needs of the refugees who face 
the prospect of a cold winter without 
adequate shelter, clothing, or food. The 
United States, in cooperation with 
others, must provide the temporary re- 
lief these people need over the next sev- 
eral months if the Cyprus tragedy is not 
to deepen by several magnitudes. We can 
do so, not only by direct monetary con- 
tributions, but also by helping the thou- 
sands of concerned Americans who have 
privately collected foodstuffs, clothing, 
and medical supplies for Cyprus. I ex- 
pect our government to do everything 
possible to facilitate the delivery of these 
goods. 

In conclusion, the time for intelligent 
decisions by all concerned parties is now. 
Failure to achieve significant progress in 
the areas I have outlined during the next 
several months will only make more dif- 
ficult the task of relieving the suffering 
of the Cypriot peoples and will greatly 
increase the danger that U.S. interests in 
the area will be permanently damaged. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum with the 
time to be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that during the considera- 
tion of the bill that my assistant Stephen 
Bryen be permitted the privileges of the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, on 
11 occasions in recent months the Sen- 
ate and House declared overwhelmingly 
that the laws governing military assist- 
ance must be obeyed. 

It is now almost 5 months since Tur- 
key violated its military assistance agree- 
ments with the United States by invading 
Cyprus. During that time, the United 
States has unlawfully continued to ship 
military equipment to Turkey. In fact, 
it appears that the United States in- 
creased arms shipments to Turkey after 
its invasion of Cyprus, despite the lack 
of any progress in the Cyprus negotia- 
tions. 

I join with Senator EAGLETON in this 
amendment because it is past time the 
Congress insured that the laws of the 
United States are observed and respected 
by the executive branch and by those 
foreign countries which benefit from our 
laws and agree to their provisions. 

This amendment makes it clear that 
the Senate intends for the laws of the 
United States to be obeyed. It signals 
Senate disapproval of a policy which re- 
wards aggressors and nations which 
breach the terms upon which they ac- 
cept U.S. assistance. 

The folly of indiscriminately lavishing 
food, arms, nuclear reactors, and cash 
on nations throughout the world in the 
expectation of some reciprocated good 
will has been demonstrated again in the 
eastern Mediterranean. The legitimate 
government of President Makarios in 
Cyprus has been toppled. Turkey has in- 
vaded Cyprus. Greece has effectively left 
NATO, leaving NATO's southern flank 
exposed. 

Tens of thousands of Cypriot citizens 
are homeless and hungry. Our relations 
with Greece have been strained. And 
now the administration, the architect of 
this tragedy commenced by its support 
of the Greek Junta, suggests that the 
Congress should have more confidence in 
it and permit further transgressions 
against the law and the Nation’s best 
principles by permitting it to rearm the 
aggressor. To lavish still more arms upon 
Turkey. 
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Secretary Kissinger contends that it is 
‘ineffective and counterproductive” to 
cut off U.S. military aid to Turkey. He 
argues that “it will have very adverse for- 
eign relations consequences for an im- 
portant ally.” 

Mr. President, it will have “adverse 
foreign relations consequences” to con- 
tinue support for politically repressive, 
militarily aggressive regimes at the ex- 
pense of popular, democratic govern- 
ments and old allies, such as Greece. 
Such support only isolates the United 
States in the world and undermines its 
security as recent history, in the east- 
ern Mediterranean and in south Asia 
and southeast Asia, makes painfully 
obvious. 

As far as the exigencies of the situa- 
tion in the eastern Mediterranean are 
concerned, stalling the military aid cut- 
off required by law, has only encouraged 
Turkish intransigence. Instead of nego- 
tiating, Turkey occupied a third of 
Cyprus. 

The Turkish Government recently 
proposed a 50-percent increase in its de- 
fense budget. Under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act now pending before the Sen- 
ate, Turkey is scheduled to receive $205 
million in military aid from the United 
States. For the United States to reward 
such transparent violations of the terms 
upon which its aid is accepted will only 
encourage others to act with an expecta- 
tion of similar rewards—and impunity. 

It is time for the United States to use 
its influence to bring peace to the peo- 
ple of Cyprus. And it is time for the 
United States to repair its relations with 
Greece. It is also time—tong past time— 
for the United States to aline its actions 
in the world with its principles. The 
place to begin is in Cyprus. And the way 
to do so is simply to obey the law—to 
cut off all further U.S. military assist- 
ance and sales to Turkey. Such an action 
is dictated by Turkey, not by any uni- 
lateral or vindictive action of the United 
States. 

This amendment does not undercut 
the flexibility the Secretary of State 
needs to help negotiate a settlement be- 
tween Cyprus, Greece, and Turkey. If 
the President certifies that Turkey is in 
compliance with the provisions of the 
Foreign Assistance and Military Sales 
Act and “substantial progress” is made 
toward agreement regarding military 
forces in Cyprus, the United States can 
resume shipping arms to Turkey. 

By approying this amendment the 
Senate sends a message to the people of 
Cyprus, to the new government of 
Greece, and to Turkey. It says that the 
United States intends to act now to ob- 
serve its laws and help restore peace and 
independence to the citizens of Cyprus— 
Turkish and Greek alike. It is a message 
the United States should send to the 
world. I urge the Senate to adopt the 
Eagleton-Stevenson amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, what 
is my time on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 16 minutes remaining. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 6 minutes of that time? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment that is offered today by the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri and 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
is one, of course, that has been voted 
upon here in the Senate and I have 
voted for it on every occasion. 

As we know, it ended up in a deadlock 
with the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The President and the Secretary 
of State felt this amendment would not 
be helpful and, in fact, would make it 
exceedingly difficult for the conduct of 
our foreign policy in that part of Europe, 
particularly because of the delicate poli- 
tical situation in Greece. 

As a result of the controversy between 
the Congress and the executive branch, a 
compromise was reached in the continu- 
ing resolution which was adopted by the 
two Houses of Congress. 

That compromise stated what is the 
substance of the Eagleton-Stevenson 
amendment and then added the proviso 
that the President is authorized to sus- 
pend the provisions of this section if he 
determines that such suspension will 
further negotiations for a peaceful solu- 
tion of the Cyprus conflict. Any such 
suspension shall be effective only until 
December 10, 1974, and only if during 
that time Turkey shall observe the cease- 
fire and shall neither increase its forces 
on Cyprus nor transfer to Cyprus any 
U.S.-supplied implements of war. 

Now, Mr. President, the December 10 
date is arriving and the problem that 
the President and the Secretary of State 
face is that there is really no government 
with which to presently negotiate. 

I take this time just to mention these 
things because the whole Turkish ques- 
tion today is of the utmost importance 
to the Government of the United States. 

There are large supplies of weapons 
of all kinds and natures in Turkey. The 
stability of the Turkish governmental 
system itself is a matter of concern to 
the United States, and to others. 

I have spoken to the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri. He knows that my 
heart is with him. I am not sure that my 
judgment should be. 

As I see it, it would be more suitable 
for our national security interests, and 
it would be preferable, if it were possible 
for the Congress to extend the time from 
December 10 to a later date to give the 
President and the Secretary of State 
again the opportunity to engage in nego- 
tiations. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator refers to 
a later date. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Is the Senator think- 
ing in terms of days or weeks? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was thinking in 
terms of the date of March 1 or March 15, 
that is, a date that would allow for the 
establishment of an effective and respon- 
sible government in Turkey that has the 
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power to negotiate. The present govern- 
ment does not have that power. 

Mr. MATHIAS. They do not have a 
fully empowered government to negoti- 
ate at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. It is 
an interim government, a caretaker gov- 
ernment, 

That is why it appears to me that it 
might be better to go over to a period 
like March 1 or 15. 

I have discussed this matter with a 
number of our colleagues on the Foreign 
Relations Committee—Senator AIKEN, 
Senator Jayirs, and Senator MUSKIE. 

As the Senator will recall, we discussed 
it with Senator Musk and Senator 
McGee, and also with Senator SPARK- 
man, who is now in the Chamber. We 
also discussed it with Senator Scorr. 

I have not yet had a chance to discuss 
this with Senator Case, The people I have 
mentioned it to-have indicated that they 
thought that at least we should try to 
find some language that would not be 
quite as exacting as that of the Senator 
from Missouri and the Senator from Illi- 
nois, but yet would accomplish the- ulti- 
mate purpose. 

I have to be frank with my colleagues. 
I understand the feelings that are held 
so sincerely by our two colleagues from 
Missouri and Illinois. The Turkish repre- 
sentatives have not been at all coopera- 
tive in these matters. They have a politi- 
cal crisis in their country. One crisis has 
been resolved in Greece, which makes it 
possible for the Greek Government to be 
a much more forthright and effective 
government for negotiation. 

I am hopeful that the same thing will 
prevail in Turkey. 

I believe what I am saying here, and 
what I am asking, is for a little more 
patience, recognizing that our patience 
runs pretty thin because of the tragedy 
of the circumstances in Cyprus. I think 
what has happened in Cyprus is an out- 
rage. Needless to say, in the past I have 
supported very vigorously the efforts that 
have been made to bring Turkey to some 
understanding of her responsibilities, 
and also, more importantly, to see that 
the United States did not aid and abet 
what was going on in Cyprus by our 
infusion of arms into that area. 

All that I am asking is to see whether 
there is some meeting of the minds possi- 
ble here in the Senate to extend the time 
under the continuing resolution which 
was, after a long and arduous struggle, 
agreed to, and to make that date some- 
where very near in the future. I do not 
have an ironclad time. It could be, as I 
said, March 1 or March 15. I believe we 
need at least that much time in the new 
year. 

The Senator from Maryland was dis- 
cussing this with me. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am sure that the dis- 
tinguished Senator has also considered 
the effect of this on a subject that every 
one of us is interested in, the stability of 
the new democratic regime in Greece, 
for which we all have high hopes, and in 
which we are all very much interested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bpen). The Senator’s 6 minutes have 
expired. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield myself an- 
other 5 minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Does the Senator have 
reason to believe that this extension for 
a very limited period of time would have 
any adverse effect on the new regime in 
Greece? Would an extension of time pro- 
mote stability in the area which would 
give a greater chance for the new Greek 
Government to take over? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must say that the 
responsible officials in our Government 
feel that this extension would not be 
injurious at all to the Greek Government. 
To the contrary, it might be welcomed. 

Mr. MATHIAS. May I inquire of the 
Senator as a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee? It is my understand- 
ing that the U.S. Ambassador to Greece 
is presently in Washington, and the same 
is true of the U.S. Ambassador to Turkey. 
It would be extremely helpful to us in 
the Senate to have the views of these 
informed representatives before we took 
action on this, if we are going to vote 
upon the basis of the best and fullest 
information on this whole question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am afraid that we 
will not have a chance, in the time that 
we have, to receive their recommenda- 
tions or their counsel. The Secretary of 
State obviously does receive reports from 
these Ambassadors. It has been the hope 
that we could have some extension. 

Let me just lay it on the line: I have 
discussed this with the executive branch 
of the Government in private conversa- 
tions. I told them first of all, when there 
was no desire to have the Eagleton 
amendment brought back again: 

You are just living in a dream world. The 
amendment will be back, and something will 
be done about it. 


I said this privately to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

It is my judgment that what the Eagle- 
ton amendment seeks to do is what we 
would like to do. In other words, what 
the Eagleton amendment seeks to do is 
to cut off aid and bring about a peaceful 
resolution of the problems in Cyprus and 
the withdrawal of the Turkish forces. 

The continuing resolution that we 
adopted just before the recess did that, 
but it gave the date of December 10 as 
the time frame in which, hopefully, there 
could be negotiations. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
was a Greek election which took place 
in the interim which brought democracy 
back to Greece. For this action, we in 
ie body should express our gratifica- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield myself an 
additional 2 minutes. 

Second, during this period of time, the 
government in Turkey was dissolved. So 
we have the problem of trying to find a 
government in Turkey with which this 
country can negotiate. What I am saying 
is that the United States feels a moral 
responsibility to try to bring about a 
resolution of the problem in Cyprus. We 
could wash our hands of it and say, 
“Well, it is no affair of ours. After all, 
why should we be worried?” 
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But we cannot really do that as a moral 
country and as a people who like to have 
some degree of decency about us. 

I would hope that we might proceed 
along the lines I have suggested here. 

I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Will the Senator yield 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Ellen Frost, 
Everett Engstrom and Murray Flander 
of my staff have the privilege of the floor 
during the consideration of this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator knows 
that the Secretary of State has been 
with the Foreign Relations Committee all 
morning and is very much concerned 
about this. He wants to see a situation 
that will allow him to continue nego- 
tiating. He believes, and I think the 
Senator will agree with me, he can nego- 
tiate a satisfactory settlement to the 
problem. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the fact. I 
was not able to be there all the time. 
May I say that the Secretary of State 
was hopeful that we can allow some flexi- 
bility in the final bill that is passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know that the 
Senate could go ahead and accept the 
Eagleton amendment because, after all, 
it has been adopted 3 or 4 times, and the 
House could act, and there might be some 
adjustments in conference. However, if 
I were a member of the conference—and 
after handling this bill today—I would 
be pledged to support the Senate posi- 
tion, I believe in keeping my word. 

However, if the Senate adopts the 
Eagleton amendment as prepared and 
stated, and the House does the same, 
then there is no maneuverability at all, 
and you cannot negotiate something in 
conference when there is no disagree- 
ment. 

Therefore, I am just asking for the 
opportunity for some flexibility on our 


part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we have 2 
more minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
matter of negotiating the Cyprus situa- 
tion is ticklish. I was in London, attend- 
ing the NATO meeting, and the Turkish 
Ambassador invited our entire delega- 
tion to have breakfast with him. I told 
him, in so many words, that I felt that 
when they moved into Cyprus, they were 
too aggressive and went too far. I will 
not say that they admitted it; they did 
not deny it. They said that they would 
be willing to work out that situation. 

I believe that if Secretary Kissinger is 
given the time he needs, he can work this 
out satisfactorily. I hope we do not im- 
pede him too much in this effort, 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota and the exchanges between 
himself and the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland and the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN). 
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In a sense, we are replaying the debate 
of last October. The law on this matter 
is very clear, and the State Department 
acknowledges that the law is clear: when 
a government—in this instance, Tur- 
key—uses our military assistance to com- 
mib an aggressive act against a neutral 
or sovereign nation, aid shall be ter- 
minated immediately. So there is no dis- 
pute about the law. 

Back in October, this body, on several 
occasions, adhered to the rule of law and 
said that the law should be enforced and 
that aid should be terminated. The House 
did likewise, in a series of votes. 

But an impasse was reached with re- 
spect to the continuing resolution which 
affected several vital agencies of govern- 
ment. In order to resolve that impasse, 
the December 10 cutoff date was agreed 
to—reluctantly, I might add, by many in 
this body and in the other body. It was 
thought that during that period, negotia- 
tions could go forward that would result 
in a meaningful settlement, but that has 
not occurred. 

What is now being suggested by my 
good and distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Minnesota, is that, once 
again, we go the extension route, per- 
haps to March 1 or March 15. He said 
that his feet arë not in cement as to 
the specific date. Once again, if we were 
to go that route, which I cannot agree to, 
we would be back here early next year, 
seeking a further extension. 

The truth is, Mr, President, that with 
the passage of each day, the Turkish 
forces in Cyprus become more en- 
trenched. The 40 percent of the island 
that is occupied by Turkish forces be- 
comes more separate, more isolated from 
the ultimate future of an integrated 
Cyprus. If this activity is prolonged—in- 
deed, encourage it by further exten- 
sions—we will reach the point in the 
not-too-distant future when any mean- 
ingful negotiation as to an integrated, 
unified Cyprus will be impossible. That 
40 percent will be so dominated by Turk- 
ish forces that, for all practical purposes, 
it will have been severed from the island 
of Cyprus. 

The question, then, really boils down 
to the requirements of our law. And by 
following our law we can encourage ne- 
gotiations between the respective parties. 
The respective parties, I hasten to add, 
include Mr. Denktash on the island of 
Cyprus, who, were he given the authority 
by the Turkish military could negotiate 
a settlement. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of 
many others who are experts in the 
foreign policy area, the only way we 
can convince Turkey that it is in their 
interest to negotiate is to. cut off military 
aid. The ephemeral threat that it might 
be cut off some day in the future, that 
it might have been cut off on December 
10, that it might be cut off on March 15, 
that it might be cut off on June 15— 
that rather vague threat, which the 
Turkish Gvernment must realize from 
recent experience the executive branch 
does not wish to fulfill—is not enough 
to induct the Government of Turkey to 
negotiate meaningfully. 

What is meaningful is that, if and 
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when the aid is cut off, they know that 
the die is cast. I think that is an induce- 
ment, a strong inducement, to achieve 
some kind of rational settlement on Cy- 
prus, with the interested parties in- 
volved. participating—especially, I has- 
ten to add, those representing the Greek 
Cypriot community and the Turkish 
Cypriot community, the people most 
deeply aggrieved and most deeply 
affected. 

So I think that to go ahead with a 
postponement date would not be in the 
interest of a meaningful resolution on 
Cyprus. Quite to the contrary, I believe 
it would further freeze into a position of 
intransigence the Turkish occupation on 
Cyprus. By March 15, or whatever date 
might be suggested; the situation will 
have long passed the point of no return, 
in a sense that the “Turkification” of 
that northern portion of Cyprus would 
have been so intense, so complete, and so 
overwhelming that, for all practical 
purposes, partition will have occurred. 
The northern portion of the sovereign 
nation of Cyprus will have been severed 
from the main body itself. 

Therefore, Mr. President, realizing the 
good intentions of the Senator from 
Minnesota, which are self-evident, I 
cannot support such a position, because 
I think it would be foredoomed to fail- 
ure. It would be self-defeating insofar 
as a resolution of the Cyprus question 
is concerned. It would not be an induce- 
ment to a meaningful solution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, has 
all time on the amendment been used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has 1 minute re- 
maining, and the Senater from Missouri 
has 5 minutes remaining. The time has 
not been yielded back. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, and I call up the 
amendment for discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ali time 
having been yielded back, the clerk will 
report the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK, The 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), on behalf of himself and others, 
proposes an amendment to the Eagleton 
amendment, No. 2004, as follows: 

On page 2, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following: 

Provided, That the President is authorized 
to suspend the provisions of this section and 
said acts if he determines that such suspen- 
sion will further negotiations for a peaceful 
solution of the Cyprus conflict. Any such 
suspension shall be effective only until 
March 15, 1975 and only if, during that time, 
Turkey shall observe the ceasefire and shall 
neither increase its forces on Cyprus nor 
transfer to Cyprus any U.S. supplied imple- 
ments of war. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
point of information: Do I correctly 
understand that under the previous 
unanimous consent agreement, this 
amendment is limited to 30 minutes, 
divided? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
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correct—30 minutes, divided equally be- 
tween the Senator from Missouri and 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time be 
taken from the time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment to read as fol- 
lows: 

Provided, That the President is authorized 
to suspend the provisions of this section and 
said acts if he determines that such suspen- 
sion will further negotiations for a peaceful 
solution of the Cyprus conflict. Any such 
suspension shall be effective only until 30 
days after the convening of the 94th Con- 
gress and only if, during that time, Turkey 
shall observe the ceasefire and shall neither 
increase its forces on Cyprus nor transfer to 
Cyprus any U.S. supplied implements of war. 


Mr. President, this modification 
changes the date from what I had orig- 
inally intended, March 15, to the date 
specified, 30 days after the convening of 
the 94th Congress. 

I submit the amendment as modified 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. The clerk 
will state the modification. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the modifica- 
tion be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPEREY’S amendment, as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

On page 2, between lines 9 and 10 insert 
the following: 

Provided, That the President ts authorized 
to suspend the provisions of this section and 
said acts if he determines that such suspen- 
sion will further negotiations for a peaceful 
solution of the Cyprus conflict. Any such 
suspension shall be effective only until 30 
days after the convening of the 94th Con- 
gress and only if, during that time, Turkey 
shall observe the ceasefire and shall neither 
increase its forces on Cyprus nor transfer to 
Cyprus any US. supplied implements of war. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The whole purpose 
of this amendment is to do what we 
were talking about earlier during the 
colloquy with the distinguished Senator 
from: Maryland and the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
man) —namely, to give the President and 
the Secretary of State a little more time 
in the hopes of being able to bring about 
some constructive results in the negotia- 
tions between the Governments of 
Greece and Turkey on the issue of 
Cyprus. 

The present situation has been ex- 
plained. There is one ray of good hope, 
and that is there is a new government in 
Greece, democratically elected, and a 
real omen for positive and good results. 

The bad news, so to speak, is the fact 
there is only a caretaker government in 
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Turkey. There is no government in Tur- 
key at the present time that can engage 
in negotiations. 

Now, we have to depend upon the 
President and the Secretary of State in 
these matters to protect our national 
security interests, with the advice and 
counsel of the Congress of the United 
States, and I am offering this amend- 
ment, as I said, not out of a sense of 
emotion and heart, because my heart 
and my emotions go with the Senator 
from Missouri, but my judgment tells me 
that this is a sensible and reasonable 
proposal, that it does not do injustice to 
the moral position that has been prop- 
erly and so effectively taken by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri and 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 

What it does is just give a little more 
time, and it still leaves in the hands of 
Congress, by our action, a cutoff date. 
In other words, a cutoff date would be 
30 days after the convening of the 94th 
Congress, and it will give the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Kissinger, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States time to, hope- 
fully, bring about some negotiations and 
a settlement in Cyprus. 

I would hope that we might see the 
wisdom of this moderate course. It is not 
one that is entirely satisfactory, but I do 
believe it is one that makes sense, and 
I would hope that the Senator from 
Missouri would see the concerns that the 
Senator from Minnesota has, I have 
talked to him privately about this 
matter. 

There is not much more that needs to 
be said, at least on this side. I know the 
Senator from Missouri may want to re- 
spond. We do not need to take any more 
time of the Senate. We all know how we 
are going to vote. 

I yield to the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. MATHIAS) . 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Minnesota for yielding 
a few moments to raise some questions. 

I have agreed completely with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri in his 
approach to this problem and have voted 
in support of his proposals. I think he 
is to be very strongly commended for the 
tenacity and the adherence to the prin- 
ciples that he has expressed so eloquently 
to the whole country. He and I agree on 
the view that this question and any simi- 
lar question must be resolved by Con- 
gress according to the process of law. 

This is the Congress’ constitutional 
responsibility and it cannot be delegated 
away. Congress has to make the decision. 
The process of law must be the process 
by which we resolve it. 

But the pending amendments, the 
Humphrey amendment and the Eagleton 
amendment, raise very fundamental 
questions to which, very frankly, I do 
not think the Senate has all the answers. 
It does not have the facts necessary to 
come to an informed decision. I do not 
think we are really ready to vote intel- 
ligently. 

I find it very difficult to say with any 
positive force that extra time will pro- 
duce results, but I cannot say that more 
time will have adverse effects either. 

It would be helpful and, in my view, 
essential to hear from the U.S. Ambas- 
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sadors to each country, Greece, Cyprus, 
and Turkey. We should also have the 
views of distinguished negotiators on 
the Cyprus question like former Secre- 
tary Vance. A review of those past nego- 
tiations would also be useful, I would 
hope that the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee would have hearings and report to 
the Senate on their findings, at the ear- 
liest opportunity. We need to know more 
before we can vote with confidence. 

I must say, Mr. President, that there 
are echoes in this Chamber that are 
most disturbing when we talk about time 
extensions. We have served in this body 
during the Vietnam war when it was 
said by previous administrations, “Well, 
a little more time, a little more time, a 
little more time may buy us a solution.” 
I hear those echoes, and those echoes 
are very disturbing to me. I have very 
serious problems with this. 

I think we have to fully support the 
view of the Senator from Missouri that 
the validity of the law must be recog- 
nized, and that the only aid which can 
go to any NATO partner is that aid 
which is provided under law and by the 
NATO treaty—that is for defensive pur- 
poses only. 

I think it is a fundamental principle 
that in any consideration of time ex- 
tension that, as amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has provided, that 
there has to be an absolute commitment 
that there be no buildup of arms, and 
that there should be no transfer of arms 
from Turkey into Cyprus. These things 
have to be taken as fundamental and 
as a matter of course. 

I recognize that we are dealing here 
not as in Vietnam with two nations, one 
friendly and one hostile; we are dealing 
with two friends, with Greece and with 
Turkey. This is a very different kind of 
situation. It is one in which I think we 
need to know far more than we now 
know. We are dealing with two friends, 
and in the absence of these vital facts 
the only way to give ourselves time to 
know the answers is to provide the 
flexibility which the Senator from 
Minnesota suggests to us, and that is the 
flexibility of giving the new Congress 30 
days to consider the question. I believe 
that is the only reasonable way to prop- 
erly inform ourselves on how we should 
act. I ask again that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hold hearings with the 
Ambassadors and such experts as Cyrus 
Vance and report to the Senate on this 
vital issue. 

For this reason it is my view that a 
short-time extension would be the wisest 
course of action. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief. I addressed myself to this 
amendment even prior to its introduc- 
tion. 

One of the arguments made in support 
of the extended date, now to be some- 
where presumably in mid-February, 
would be that there is no government 
with which to negotiate in Turkey. But 
according to State Department prognos- 
tications, the elections will not take place 
in Turkey until April. So, presumably, 
even between now and mid-February, if 
those prognostications are accurate, 
there would still only be an interim or 
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caretaker regime with which to negoti- 
ate. 

I point out though that there is some- 
one, Mr. President, with whom there 
should be negotiations, Mr. Denktash, 
the leader of the Turkish Cypriot com- 
munity, the man primarily concerned 
with the future of his people and his na- 
tion, negotiations can go forward with 
him if what is sought is a Cypriot solu- 
tion. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I am very, very 
fearful that if we extend this waiver of 
our laws, the Turkish domination on that 
northern part of the island of Cyprus 
will be so complete, so embedded, so en- 
meshed politically, militarily, and in 
every conceivable way, that what we will 
be doing here. perhaps unwittingly, will 
be to permanently partition the island 
nation of Cyprus. And if that occurs, the 
NATO alliance will be permanently dam- 
aged in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

By the time February 15 comes around 
the control in that area will be so com- 
plete, the flight of Greek Cypriots from 
that area, the introduction of the Turk- 
ish citizens from Mainland Turkey into 
the northern part of Cyprus will have 
gone on for so long that, indeed, there 
will be nothing much to negotiate about. 
It will be a penultimate fait accompli 
and, therefore, Mr. President, although I 
recognize the sincere good motives of the 
Senator from Minnesota in offering this 
amendment, and the sincerity of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Maryland in 
supporting it, I think that what we are 
doing here today in order to “buy some 
time” is foretelling the ultimate result. 

We are, by prolonging the Turkish 
domination of the northern part of 
Cyprus, in effect, insuring that there will 
be a permanent division on Cyprus; that 
ultimately we will be destroying the in- 
tegral sovereignty of the free nation of 
Cyprus. I think that is really what is in- 
volved in this reluctance to follow our 
laws and act now. We may well have 
crossed that point by now—who knows— 
but I am persuaded that if we extend it to 
mid-February we will have gone beyond 
the point of no return. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate must once again consider the 
most appropriate response to the admin- 
istration’s continued calculated indiffer- 
ence to Turkey’s illegal occupation of 
Cypriot territory. Since the last Senate 
debate on this subject, it has become ap- 
parent that the administration continues 
to pursue policies which are not only 
lacking in good sense, but are contrary 
to provisions of American law as well. 

As many of my colleagues have 
pointed out, we have now learned that 
American military assistance to Turkey 
actually increased following the Turkish 
invasion of Cyprus. We have also learned 
that the State Department lawyers have 
indeed reached a conclusion as to the 
legality of these arms shipments, but the 
conclusion cannot be made public, the 
State Department says, “without under- 
mining our foreign policy objective.” 
This is a weak defense, indeed, of admin- 
istration policy. 

The fact is that the administration 
has precious little to show for its acqui- 
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escence in Turkish adventurism. But 
more important, in my view, is the grim 
reality of conditions on Cyprus. Perhaps 
a third of the island’s population now 
consists of refugees. Some of the island’s 
most productive areas are in ruins, And, 
unhappily, the future of the island will 
remain bleak so long as arbitrary Turk- 
ish influence on Cyprus is not restrained. 

Mr. President, the adoption of Sena- 
tor EacLetron’s amendment is a pressing 
necessity. Ii offers the best hope that 
American policy in a strategically signifi- 
cant part of the world can be put back 
on a more sensible plane. I urge its adop- 
tion by my colleagues just as I continue 
to hope that the administration will 
abandon its misdirected and unprinci- 
pled course. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator pre- 
pared to yield back his time? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Yes, I am prepared 
to yield back my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the argu- 
ments have been made, and there is no 
necessity for using further time. I am 
prepared to yield back my time, 

Mr. EAGLETON. * yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, I 
gather the Senator wants the yeas and 
the nays on this amendment. 

Mr. EAGLETON, Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask for the yeas 
and the nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and the nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This is on agreeing 
to the amendment I proposed on behalf 
of myself and other Senators. This is an 
amendment to the Eagleton amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. TOWER. An amendment in the 
nature of a substitute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is an amendment 
to the Eagleton amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to. Mr. HUMPHREY’S 
amendment to Mr. Eacneron’s amend- 
ment. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HAasKELL), the Senator 
from, Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), and 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT), are necessarily absent, 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLEMON) 
ard the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy), is absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 36, as follows: 


{No. 517 Leg.] 
YEAS—55 


Hansen 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGee 
Metcalf 
NAYS—36 


Abourezk Cotton 

Allen Cranston 

Bayh Dole 

Bentsen Eagleton 

Bible Goldwater 

Biden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd, Mcintyre 
Harry F., Jr. Montoya 

Byrd, Robert C. Nelson 

Clark Pastore 

NOT VOTING—9 


Fulbright Magnuson 
Eastland Haskell Percy 
Ervin Hruska Talmadge 

So Mr. HUMPHREY'S amendment to Mr. 
EAGLETON’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri, as 
amended. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we can handle this by a voice vote 
now. Let us just have the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri, as 
amended. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MCGEE, Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Members please take their seats? 

The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Hawaii proposes an 
amendment on behalf of himself and 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) . 

The amendment is as follows: 
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On page 27, line 23, beginning with ‘(a) 
Section 203 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961”, strike out through line 3 on page 28. 

On page 28, line 4, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(a)”. 

On page 28, line 11, strike out 
insert in lieu thereof “(b)”. 

On page 29, line 6, strike out "(d)" and 
insert in Heu thereof “(c)”. 

On page 29, line 18, strike out “(e)” 
insert in lieu thereof "(d)". 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
cannot hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Senators 
will please take their conversations to 
the cloakroom. The Senator from Ha- 
Waii cannot be heard by the Chair. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, over the 
past 28 years the United States has 
made almost $200 billion in assistance to 
its friends and neighbors abroad. Over 
$10.9 billion of this amount—exclusive 
of Public Law 480 and local currency 
loans—remains outstanding in the form 
of highly concessional loans which most 
often are repayable at no more than 3- 
percent interest over 40 years, with the 
first 10 years of this period designated 
as a grace period during which interest 
only is payable. 

It is, therefore, understandable that 
repayments of these loans in the early 
years were relatively modest and almost 
without notice were authorized and re- 
appropriated—through language in the 
authorization and appropriations bills. 
In my opinion, this procedure has been 
properly termed a “backdoor” appro- 
priation because these funds were never 
reflected in the bill as specific dollar 
amounts or as new obligational author- 
ity in the face of annual foreign assist- 
ance appropriations reports. 

As the years passed, these repayments 
grew—even with past rollovers and re- 
negotiations of tens of millions of dollars 
in loans with such nations as India and 
Pakistan—until this year—fiscal year 
i975—-when they were estimated at $394 
million—over one-third of a billion dol- 
lars. In fiscal year 1976, these repay- 
ments subject to future renegotiations 
will total $455 million; in fiscal year 
1977, $140 million; in fiscal year 1978, 
$573 million; and in fiscal year 1979, 
$547 million. So they will continue to 
grow. 

In the past these funds have been 
available for financing the Agency’s 
overall program. It is of course true that 
the gross program was justified to the 
Congress, but it is also true that these 
“backdoor” funds were available for bol- 
stering individual appropriations which 
might have been cut by specific commit- 
tee action. 

As an example, last year in fiscal year 
1974, we appropriated a total of $36,500,- 
000 in new obligational authority for 
selected countries and organizations 
development assistance. When the ad- 
ministration decided, however, that the 
Congress had allowed less than the ad- 
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ministration desired for assistance to 
Indochina, we found that the agency's 
allocation of assistance in its official year 
budget—made up 30 days after enact- 
ment of an appropriation bill—a new $60 
million loan was proposed for Vietnam 
under the selected countries and orga- 
nizations appropriation account. As was 
the case with an earlier $50 million de- 
velopment loan, this loan was not con- 
tained in the original budget request 
and indeed was $23 million more than 
the amount of new obligational author- 
ity appropriated for this category for the 
entire world. The committee strenuously 
objected to this proposed $50 million new 
Vietnam loan and when additional funds 
for Vietnam were forthcoming in the fis- 
cal 1974 second supplemental the agency 
decided against pressing the matter, and 
the loan was ultimately not made. The 
circumstances, however, serve to illus- 
trate how congressional intent can be 
circumvented when the integrity of in- 
dividual appropriation accounts is not 
maintained. 

The Appropriations Committee first 
came to grips with this problem in fiscal 
year 1973 when it moved to eliminate all 
such “backdoor” moneys from the bill. I 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
from page 16 of the committee’s fiscal 
year 1973 report be printed at this point 
in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACTION ELIMINATING “BACKDOOR” APPROPRIA- 
TION OF PRIOR YEAR LOAN REPAYMENTS, UN- 
OBLIGATED BALANCES, AND RECOVERIES 
The committee has carefully considered the 

budget estimate of new obligational author- 
ity for agencies and activities funded through 
this bill. It has also reviewed. the request to 
continue the practice of reappropriating 
prior year loan repayments and prior year 
unobligated balances. In an effort to bring 
about improved controls over foreign assist- 
ance and a better public understanding of its 
true dimensions, however, the committee 
recommends that this practice be discon- 
tinued and has proposed bill language which 
would accomplish this. It would therefore 
follow that the full amount of the programs 
proposed for future fiscal years would be re- 
fiected in the requests of new obligational 
authority for that year. 

This action is also consistent with the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (Sec- 
tion 139(c)) which provides the following: 

No general appropriation bill or amend- 
ment thereto shall be received or considered 
in either House if it contains a provision 
reappropriating unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations. ... 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee thought that when the fiscal year 
1973 authorization bill which included a 
two-step phaseout of these repayments— 
one-half of the repayments authorized to 
be made available in fiscal year 1975 and 
eliminated in fiscal year 1976—was en- 
acted that this long and troublesome 
question had been resolved. Unfortunate- 
ly, the bill before us would resurrect the 
entire problem. 

My amendment would leave the mat- 
ter as it was last year with one-half the 
projected repayments—estimated at $198 
mitlion—authorized to be made available 
in fiscal year 1975 and none next year, 

Mr. President, I, for one, have no ob- 
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jection to the authorization of $110 mil- 
lion, or more if it can be justified, for 
reconstruction, relief, and rehabilitation 
funds for Bangladesh, the Sahel, and 
Cyprus, but I do believe these items 
should be brought in the frontdoor and 
dealt with on their own individual merits, 
in clear view, as new obligational author- 
ity. In all of our discussions on this mat- 
ter, no one has given a single good rea- 
son why we deny the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to look this $100 million plus item 
full in the face. 

I assure the Senate that we will con- 
tinue to deal with urgent matters on an 
urgent basis; but if the Congress is to 
control appropriations, we must restore 
the integrity of appropriation accounts 
and eliminate these “backdoor” funding 
arrangements. 

Mr. President, this amendment has 
much attraction because it speaks of the 
starving people in Bangladesh, in the 
Sahel, and in Cyprus. 

It is well and good to talk about the 
need for assistance to Bangladesh, but 
are the Member of the Senate aware that 
the starving people there have not to this 
good day received the full benefit of the 
$300 million in emergency assistance— 
$200 million in Public Law 92-242, dated 
March 8, 1972, and $100 million in Pub- 
lic Law 93-9, dated March 8, 1973—voted 
by the Senate some 2 to 3 years ago, and 
that $83.3 million of this $300 million is 
still unexpended? 

Is the Senate aware that the starving 
people of the Sahel have yet to receive 
the full benefit of $110 million appro- 
priated in emergency assistance for the 
Sahel last year? 

Is the Senate aware that when the 
Senate included an additional $15 mil- 
lion availability—in the latest extension 
of the continuing resolution, Public Law 
93-448, October 17, 1974—for new emer- 
gency assistance for Bangladesh, the 
Sahel and Cyprus, the $4.1 million al- 
located for Bangladesh was used to reim- 
burse earlier Bangladesh accounts for 
funds already used for Bengali assist- 
ance? Not one dime of new assistance was 
provided Bangladesh as a result of our 
urgent action through the difficult med- 
ium of an extension of the continuing 
resolution. 

How will the additional moneys set 
forth in this proposal be used? 

The Appropriations Committee has not 
received justification for any new pro- 
gram. I doubt that the Foreign Relations 
Committee has received any justification. 

I would like to know the specifics of 
these needs and programs for which ad- 
ditional authorization is proposed. 

I hope that the Senate will consider 
this matter seriously. I know that all of 
us are concerned about starving people, 
but I hope we will remember the large 
balances of the emergency funds we have 
appropriated which are yet to be 
expended. 

Finally, I hope that the Senate will 
insist upon it’s own integrity by compil- 
ing all requests come through the front 
door. In that way all of us will haye an 
opportunity to see and study each item 
and each justification and vote them up 
or down on their individual merit. I hope 
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we will put a stop to backdoor financing 
once and for all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield time to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

Mr. President, section 20 of the pend- 
ing foreign assistance bill, “reconstruc- 
tion, relief, and rehabilitation,” results 
from an amendment I offered last Octo- 
ber 2—with the support of the admin- 
istration—which was cosponsored by 
Senators MCGEE, HUMPHREY, MATHIAS, 
HASKELL, PELE, JAVITS, CRANSTON, HAT- 
FIELD, and Brooke. The amendment was 
adopted by the Senate in its previous 
consideration of the foreign aid bill. 
And, I am pleased that the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, in its reconsidera- 
tion of the foreign aid bill, saw fit to 
unanimously accept this amendment in 
the revised bill before us today. 

Mr. President, this section simply 
authorizes the use of some $110 million 
that will be available from the sched- 
uled loan repayments administered by 
AID. These funds, 50 percent of the 
scheduled loan repayments, now revert 
to the Treasury. The other 50 percent 
are used, under the law, for new devel- 
opmental loans. As we all know, at the 
end of this fiscal year, the entire sched- 
uled loan repayment- authorization will 
end. 

My purpose in proposing section 20 
was to find a way this year to use the 
50 percent of the available loan repay- 
ments to meet extraordinary humani- 
tarian emergencies which have devel- 
oped this year—in Cyprus, in Bangla- 
desh, in Africa, in Honduras, and in 
several other areas of the world. I be- 
lieve these humanitarian emergencies 
require us to use all available funds. 

Mr. President, let me stress what this 
section does and does not do. 

First, it does not permanently author- 
ize the use of scheduled loan repayments 
for the humanitarian purposes out- 
lined in the section. It is not open- 
ended. It will be for this fiscal year only, 
because of the extraordinary humani- 
tarian needs which have arisen this 
year. 

Second, this section is not a loss of 
congressional control over appropriated 
moneys, rather it is an exercise of con- 
gressional control. There is no possibil- 
ity that these funds could be used for 
a purpose other than those humani- 
tarian purposes specified in the section. 

Third, this section simply earmarks 
funds already available from an already 
established procedure. This is not a pro- 
posal for a new scheme of “back-docr 
financing,” but rather to exercise con- 
gressional control over a funding proce- 
dure long established, and which will end 
this fiscal year. I appreciate and share 
the concern of many Senators over the 
use of, and the congressional control 
over, scheduled loan repayments, and I 
support the purpose of the Church 
amendment, adopted 2 years ago, which 
mandated that this program end and be 
reviewed after fiscal year 1975. But until 
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then I see no valid reason why Congress 
should not act to earmark and control 
these available funds—especially to meet 
urgent humanitarian needs. 

Fourth, this section does not free other 
resources that could be used by the ex- 
ecutive branch for other purposes. They 
cannot be used to fund already planned 
programs or activities, since this section 
earmarks funds for unforeseen problems 
which have arisen long after AID sub- 
mitted its program and established its 
basic allocation of resources. 

Finally, Mr. President, this section 
continues the long record of Congress 
and the American people in responding 
to humanitarian emergencies. Just last 
spring, Congress acted to meet famine 
needs in Africa and the disaster relief 
requirements in Pakistan and Nicaragua 
by enacting the Foreign Disaster Assist- 
ance Act. And last year, during consid- 
eration of the foreign aid bill, Congress 
enacted section 639B, which provided 
substantial famine and disaster relief to 
the African Sahel for the first time. 

This section is a logical extension of 
these acts by Congress, and it continues 
our country’s record of concern for our 
fellow man. It expands existing sections 
of the Foreign Assistance Act, and pro- 
vides a short-term funding source for 
new disaster needs and unforseen hu- 
manitarian requirements in the year 
ahead. 

Mr. President, we have heard some 
comment that funds are already author- 
ized and appropriated for some of the 
humanitarian needs contained in this 
section. That is, in part, true. But I be- 
lieve the record will show that most, if 
not all, of these funds are already obli- 
gated or programed. 

But, more importantly, this section 
contains a provision to meet unantic- 
ipated humanitarian disasters to sup- 
plement the extremely inadequate con- 
tingency fund. Who could have antic- 
ipated this last summer, when this bill 
was originally drafted, and this past 
autumn when the Senate first began 
debate on it, that the situation in Cyprus 
would emerge as such an urgent human- 
itarian crisis, for which inadequate 
funding would be available? 

Some $10 million has been allocated 
from other sources and from the nearly 
exhausted contingency fund to help meet 
humanitarian needs on Cyprus—but no 
funds have been proposed or will be 
readily available in the future beyond 
this $10 million. And who here is pre- 
pared to say the humanitarian crisis will 
end by the end of this fiscal year? 

In the case of Africa and Bangladesh, 
existing funding programs proposed by 
AID in its presentation are, I believe, in- 
adequate, and fail to anticipate unfore- 
seen needs. This was clearly established 
in hearings before the subcommittee on 
refugees, which I serve as chairman. On 
August 20 we held another in a series of 
hearings on the human disasters in these 
areas of the world, and it was clear to 
me that AID requests for funds, and the 
programs they had proposed to Congress, 
were inadequate in the face of the grow- 
ing needs of these famine nations. This 
section will provide a necessary supple- 
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ment to the contingency fund, and to the 
already planned humanitarian programs 
in these areas. 

We have heard some argue that this 
section should be deleted and delayed in 
order to make it a separate authoriza- 
tion and appropriation bill in the next 
Congress. I can only ask what will we 
do when the next Cyprus, or the next 
Bangladesh, or the next Honduras 
tragedy occurs somewhere in the world— 
as it surely will—and there are inade- 
quate funds available? Will children be 
allowed to starve and die because we de- 
leted a provision of a bill that provides 
for these unforeseen humanitarian emer- 
gencies, using funds already available? 

Mr. President, there can be no ques- 
tion today as to the need for these funds. 
The current crisis in Cyprus, the hurri- 
cane in Honduras, the massive flooding 
and food needs in Bangladesh, and the 
continuing drought and famine in Africa, 
represent the latest links in the chain of 
ravaged populations which have circled 
the globe in recent years, and for which 
AID has made inadequate requests. Such 
humanitarian emergencies have always 
brought forth an immediate response 
from the American people—in fulfill- 
ment of our Nation’s longstanding lead- 
ership in helping, to the extent we can, 
all people in need. 

That is what section 20 of this bill 
does. 

Mr. President, as I mentioned in my 
remarks, the existing contingency fund 
will virtually be exhausted with the rest 
of the obligated funds for this year. 
There was $30 million authorized, I un- 
derstand, $15 million of which may be 
appropriated. All but approximately $3 
million of that will have been obligated 
if this bill is enacted. 

We have more than 284,000 refugees 
in Cyprus alone. It is interesting to lis- 
ten to the debate that we have heard 
on the floor this afternoon in the U.S. 
Senate about military aid and military 
assistance to Turkey and to think of the 
extraordinary amounts of money that 
are going to be involved in that particu- 
lar undertaking, continuing at least un- 
til the midpart of February, to exercise 
our concern about the use of military 
equipment in that part of the world; 
then to have, back to back, an amend- 
ment to strike a humanitarian assistance 
provision which the supporters of this 
section attempted to write into law, with 
as careful use of the English language as 
was possible, with restrictions that the 
resources that would be available under 
this section would be designated and 
utilized solely for humanitarian pur- 
poses. 

I do not think that that is really an 
abdication of congressional responsibil- 
ity. I think what those who supported 
this section earlier this year were trying 
to indicate that there were going to be 
emergency humanitarian situations 
which would involve people in all parts 
of the world, and for which adequate 
funds would not be available. Certainly, 
the record of this past year, when we 
look at Nicaragua or Honduras or Pak- 
istan, aside from the incidents which 
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readily spring to mind, such as Bangla- 
desh or the Sahel, or Cyprus, indicate 
that there are going to be, as sure as we 
are standing here, some important hu- 
manitarian responsibilities that we are 
going to be facing as a country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Srarrorp). The Senator’s time has 
expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 4 more 
minutes. 

What we are attempting to do is set 
those resources aside and go firmly on 
record, we in the Congress of the United 
States, that the value of human beings, 
their survival, their ability to survive 
starvation, is a matter of great conse- 
quence and importance. 

We are talking of approximately $110 
million here. We are not talking about 
the billions of dollars that we are going 
to be providing in military assistance, or 
the hundreds of millions of dollars that 
we are going to be providing in economic 
assistance. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that this attempt that was made and 
later supported in the committee itself, 
was a legitimate, worthwhile, useful ex- 
pression of congressional intent that we 
care about humanitarian problems and 
crises as they spring up throughout the 
world. 

Finally, let me say, Mr. President, that 
I do not question for a moment the deep 
sense of compassion and concern of the 
proponent of this amendment. As one of 
the most active and dedicated members 
of the Committee on Appropriations, he 
has, on every occasion that I have 
spoken to him, been extremely sensitive 
to these humanitarian needs and has 
provided strong leadership in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to make sure 
that the United States is prepared to 
meet its responsibilities. 

So I want, as I make these comments, 
to have it very clearly understood that 
I think the distinguished Senator from 
Hawaii has shown by his activities as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and I think more importantly by his 
constant performance in this body, that 
he has a very deep sense of compassion 
for needy people throughout the world. 

I wonder, as one who speaks with that 
sense of compassion, if he cannot bring 
to this discussion and debate some ideas 
on how he thinks we could meet the ob- 
jectives of which he has spoken this aft- 
ernoon, and also be sensitive to these 
ongoing and continuing responsibilities 
which we as humanitarian people must 
be wanting to undertake. I wonder if he 
can help to enlighten me as to what he 
thinks, given the reality of the limita- 
tion on appropriations which are avail- 
able, and the recognition that we are not 
going to have an opportunity, realistical- 
ly, through any legislative vehicle, to 
respond to the ongoing and unantici- 
pated needs that we are going to be 
facing in Cyprus and other parts of the 
world, what he thinks we can do. 

We are hopeful, as we have seen in 
the course of the recent debate, that 
there will be some political settlement in 
Cyprus so that Turkey and perhaps some 
day even Greece can be brought back 
into the alliance. 
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Obviously, a part of that settlement 
will require the rehabilitation of human 
beings, the thousands of Turkish refu- 
gees as well as the thousands of Greek 
refugees, and it seems to me that by 
accepting—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. May I have 3 more 
minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would inform the Senator that there is 
only 1 minute remaining on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY, Will the Senator yield 
me 3 or 4 minutes on the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I yield the Sen- 
ator 5 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
must inform the Senator that there is 
only 4 minutes remaining on the bill. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. On the what? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thought there 
were 2 hours, under the agreement yes- 
terday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair 
is informed by the Parliamentarian that 
most of it was used yesterday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, that is very 
good news. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Could we use the Sen- 
ator’s time? 

Mr. INOUYE. I yield the Senator 2 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Hawaii is a most generous man. He is 
prepared to yield some of his time. We 
will save the 4 minutes on the bill for 
words of profundity and wisdom later. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator knows 
the question I am interested in. I wonder 
what he would do. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts for his 
generous words. 

I would like to make four points. First, 
as to the word “accountability,” I think 
it is very important. The foreign aid bill 
has been, I think, well defined by one of 
our colleagues as the biggest can of 
worms in the U.S. Congress. 

It has been a can of worms because 
we have not been able to explain the 
foreign aid picture to the people of the 
United States, and we will never be able 
to explain it properly if we insist upon 
providing funds through the “back door.” 

Point No. 2: Under the leadership of 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, this Senate and this Congress 
have been very sensitive, extremely sen- 
sitive, to the humanitarian needs of 
those who are starving throughout the 
world. In every instance we have 
responded, whether it be Nicaragua, the 
Sahel, Bangladesh, or Cyprus. 

As I pointed out in my opening re- 
marks. at this moment we still have 
funds which are unexpended. In Bang- 
ladesh, over $89 million of the 
emergency funds we appropriated some 
2 to 3 years ago have not been expended 
and, therefore, have not come to grips 
with the problem to which they were 
enacted. 

Third, I think it would be well to note 
that there was good reason for the Ap- 
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propriations Committee and the Senate 
of the United States to insist upon re- 
ducing the contingency account from $30 
million to $10 million. If my colleagues 
will recall, the intent of the law creating 
this fund is pretty clear indicating that 
this fund will be used only for urgent 
and unforeseen matters, such as humani- 
tarian needs arising from hurricanes, 
floods, et cetera, In the last 2 years, we 
have had at least two large items under 
the contingency fund which could not be 
justified as emergency, unforeseen or 
humanitarian in nature. 

First, $10 million was approved by AID 
for use in the Bahamas to assist that na- 
tion in starting a beef industry. I do not 
see any urgent or emergency humanitari- 
an need there. Second, earlier this year 
the former President of the United States 
en his visit to Egypt, decided that he 
would like to make a gift, and so he pre- 
sented to President Anwar Sadat a Pre- 
sidential helicopter. 

That- helicopter should have been 
funded by the Department of Defense or 
the Department of State. Since both 
DOD and State put up their hands and 
refused to touch the matter, where do 
you think it went? AID picked it up in 
the contingency fund—the “Disposall,”’ 
the garbage pile. 

And so we find an act which is sup- 
posed to be used for hurricane victims 
and flood victims being used to pay for 
Presidential gifts of helicopters or long- 
term cattle development programs, 

This is why I am afraid to give the 
agency too much of a blank check in the 
contingency fund for millions of dolars 
and have them administer it for humani- 
tarian purposes. If the helicopter can be 
a humanitarian purpose, if spending $10 
million to start a beef industry in the 
Bahamas can qualify for humanitarian 
purposes, there is, indeed, no limit. 

In closing, as my fourth point, let me 
with all sincerity assure the Senator 
from Massachusetts that when AID 
comes before the committee, presents its 
case, and justifies a request for Bangla- 
desh, the Sahel, Cyprus, or any other 
humanitarian need we will respond im- 
mediately to the limit of our ability. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have 4 minutes remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is advised that there are 4 minutes re- 
maining on the bill. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield the Senator 
from Massachusetts 1 minute. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, what I 
would like to do is to express my hope 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Hawaii will be accepted, and that it will 
be understood that I intend to introduce 
as separate legislation this section of the 
bill, with the idea of being able to draft 
language as clear and precise as the, 
English language is capable of, so that 
the funds are provided in this section 
will be only for humanitarian purposes. 
Then I would hope that the manager of 
the bill, who is a member of that com- 
mittee, and perhaps the ranking minority 
member—I know they cannot commit 
themselves in advance as to the action 
that will be taken by the committee, but 
they are two of the important figures 
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on the committee—could give us some 
assurance of expeditious consideration of 
such separate legislation. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr, President, I as- 
sure the Senator from Massachusetts 
that that will be done. I will be happy to 
join with him in that effort, and hope 
Congress will readily agree to a decision 
on an amount that has been justified by 
testimony. The Senator has my assurance 
of that. 

Mr. INOUYE, Mr. President, if I may, I 
assure my colleague from Massachusetts 
that if he should author an amendment 
to this bill to authorize the sum of $110 
million in new obligational authority for 
use in Bangladesh, Cyprus, and the 
Sahel, he can include me asa cosponsor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me the half minute he has 
left? 

Mr. INOUYE, Yes. 

Mr. CASE. I want to join my colleague 
in the assurances which have been given 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I will support such au- 
thorizations as I do, in substance, the 
purpose of which this one is sought for. 
As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee I shall support the Senator from 
Hawaii in supporting the appropriation 
based on such an authorization. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, let me 
say finally, this approach seems to me to 
make the most sense, rather than get a 
vote on something which may very well 
be interpreted as being a lack of sensi- 
tivity to real humanitarian needs. I want 
to indicate that I have every intention of 
introducing that legislation, either 
today or tomorrow, and to press for early 
enactment of it, hopefully before 
Congress adjourns. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Hawaii. 
{Putting the question]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

The Senator from California. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2003 


Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, I cali 
up my amendment No. 2003, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 2003 proposed by Mr. 
CRANSTON, 

Insert at the appropriate place in the bill 
the following new section: 

“TERMINATION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SUBSIDIZED SALES TO MILITARY DICTATORSHIPS 
AND REPRESSIVE GOVERNMENTS 
"Sec. .Chapter 2 of part II of the Foreign 

Assistance Act of 1961, is further amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following 

new section: 

“ ‘Sec. . TERMINATION OF MILITARY ASSIST- 
ANCE AND SALES TO REPRESSIVE GOVERN- 
MENTS.—(a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law (except subsections (b) and 
(c) of this section) — 

“"(1) the amount of military assistance 
(including the value of any excess defense 
articles furnished) provided to any country 
under this chapter, credits (including partic- 
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ipation in credits) extended to any country 
under the Foreign Military Sales Act, and 
guarantees made to any country under such 
Act shall not exceed— 

“*(A) during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1974, an amount equal to 663% per 
centum; and 

““(B) during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1975, an amount equal to 3314 per 
centum; 


of the amount of such assistance provided, 
such credits extended, and such guaranties 
made, to such country during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1973; and 

“«(2) on and after October 1, 1976, no such 
assistance may be provided under this chap- 
ter, and no such credits may be extended or 
such guaranties made under such Act, with 
respect to ariy country. 

“*(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall not apply with respect to 
a country for a fiscal year if— 

“*(1) upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State, the President transmits 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate a certification that he 
proposes to provide such assistance, extend 
such credits, or make such guaranties to that 
country during that fiscal year, and that 
country is not, at the time such certification 
is transmitted, governed by a government 
which is a government which has recently 
engaged in a pattern of gross violations of 
internationally recognized human rights (in- 
cluding torture or cruel, inhuman, or de- 
grading treatment or punishment), pro- 
longed detention without charges, or other 
flagrant denials of the right to life, liberty, 
or the security of the person; and 

“*(2) that certification is not disapproved 
in accordance with subsection (e) of this 
section. 

“*(c) The provisions of subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section shall not apply with 
respect to a country for a fiscal year if, upon 
the recommendation of the Secretary of 
State, the President transmits to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate a statement that, with respect to that 
country for that fiscal year— 

“*(1) he cannot make a certification pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section; 

“*(2) such assistance, credits, or guaran- 
ties are essential to the security and defense 
of the United States; 

“*(3) such country is in a state of war 
and that hostilities on a significant scale 
have occurred in or involved such country 
within the two years immediately proceding 
the transmittal of such statement; 

“*(4) & clear and present danger exists 
that such hostilities will be resumed or es- 
calated; and 

“*(5) such assistance, credits, or guaran- 
ties are essential to avoid substantial jeop- 
ardy to continuing peace negotiations to 
which such country is a principal party. 


The President is not required to include in a 
statement, transmitted after the transmittal 
of a certification with respect to that coun- 
try for that fiscal year, the matter set forth 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“*(d) Any certification transmitted under 
subsection (b) of this section or statement 
transmitted under subsection (c) of this 
section shall contain a full and complete 
statement of the reasons therefor and shall 
be published (except with respect to any 
portion classified pursuant to applicable law 
and regulation) in the Federal Register. 

“*(e) (1) The President may provide such 
assistance, extend such credits, or make such 
guaranties, pursuant to a certification made 
under subsection (b) of this section, ninety 
calendar days after the certification has been 
transmitted to Congress or any day after 
such ninetieth day during the fiscal year 
with respect to which the certification ap- 
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plies, unless, before the end of the first 
period of ninety calendar days of continuous 
session of Congress after such date on which 
such certification is transmitted, Congress 
adopts a concurrent resolution disapproving 
the assistance, credit, or guaranty with re- 
spect to which the certification is made. 

“*(2) For purposes of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection— 

“*(A) the continuity of a session is broken 
only by an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die; and 

“*(B) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain are 
excluded in the computation of the ninety- 
day period, 

“*(3) Paragraphs (4) through (12) of this 
subsection are enacted by Congress— 

“*(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
are deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in the House 
in the case of resolutions described by this 
section; and they supersede other rules only 
to the extent that they are inconsistent 
therewith; and 

“*(B) with full recognition of the con- 
stitutional right of either House to change 
the rules (so far as relating to the procedure 
of that House) at any time, in the same 
manner, and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of that House. 

“'(4) For purposes of this subsection, “re- 
solution” means only a concurrent resolu- 
tion, the matter after the resolving clause of 
which is as follows: “That the Congress does 
not approve the (assistance, credits, guar- 
anties) for for fiscal year and 
explained in the certification transmitted to 
Congress by the President on , 19—.”, 
the appropriate word within the parentheses 
being selected, the first blank space therein 
being filled with the name of the country 
on whose behalf the assistance is provided, 
credits are extended, or guaranties are made, 
the second blank space therein being filled 
with the appropriate fiscal year, and the 
other blank space therein being appropriately 
filled with the date of the transmittal of the 
certification; but does not include a resolu- 
tion specifying more than any one of the fol- 
lowing for more than the fiscal year for which 
the certification is made of assistance, credit 
sales, or guaranties, 

“*(5) If the committee, to which has been 
referred a resolution of disapproval, has 
not reported the resolution at the end of ten 
calender days after its introduction, it is in 
order to move either to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of the re- 
solution or to discharge the committee from 
further consideration of any other resolu- 
tion with respect to the same assistance, 
credits, or guaranties which has been referred 
to the committee. 

“*(6) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, is highly privileged (except that it may 
not be made after the committee has report- 
ed a resolution with respect to the same as- 
sistance, credits, or guaranties) and debate 
thereon is limited to not more than one hour, 
to be divided equally between those favor- 
ing and those opposing the resolution. An 
amendment to the motion is not in order, 
and It is not in order to move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion is agreed to 
or disagreed to. 

“*(7) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to the motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made wtih respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same assistance, ¢redits, or guaranties. 

““(8) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further consid- 
eration of, a resolution with respect to a 
sale, credit sale, or guaranty, it is at any 
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time thereafter in order (even though a 
previous motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) to move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. The motion is 
highly privileged and is not debatable. An 
amendment to the motion is not in order, 
and it is not in order to move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion is agreed to or 
disagreed to. 

“*(9) Debate on the resolution is limited 
to not more than two hours, to be divided 
equally between those fayoring and those 
opposing the resolution. A motion further 
to limit debate is not debatable. An amend- 
ment to, or motion to recommit, the ressu- 
tion is not in order, and it is not in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution is agreed to or disagreed to. 

“*(10) Motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from committee, or 
the consideration of, a resolution of disap- 
proval, and motions to proceed to the con- 
sideration of other business, are decided with- 
out debate. 

““(11) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be to the procedure 
relating to a resolution of disapproval are 
decided without debate. 

“"(12) If, prior to the passage by one House 
of a concurrent resolution of that House, that 
House receives from the other House a con- 
current resolution of such other House, 
then— 

“*(A) the procedure with respect to the 
concurrent resolution of the first House shall 
be the same as {if no concurrent resolution 
from the other House had been received; but 

“*{B) on any vote on final passage of the 
concurrent resolution of the first House the 
concurrent resolution from the other House 
shall be automatically substituted,’.” 

Renumber all sections and references 
thereto as appropriate, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, CRANSTON, Mr. President, earlier 
today President Ford submitted a_re- 
quest for a supplemental appropriation 
of $813.7 million to cover the additional 
cost of the GI educational bill, which 
was passed again yesterday over a Presi- 
dential veto. 

Instead of spending more money, if 
we made cuts along the lines I have 
Suggested, we would have money to meet 
the needs of our veterans and have 
money left over. 

Mr, President, on October 2 I sub- 
mitted an amendment to the foreign aid 
bill which would have phased out, by the 
end of fiscal year 1976, all military as- 
sistance—including military sales and 
loans—to military dictatorships and gov- 
ernments which engage in gross viola- 
tions of human rights. 

Today I am proposing a similar 
amendment. I have changed certain 
phrases to satisfy the objections raised 
by several Senators during my earlier 
effort. 

But the main target remains the same: 
Governments which have, and I quote: 

Recently engaged in a pattern of gross 
violations of internationally recognized hu- 
man rights (including torture or cruel, in- 
human, or degrading treatment or punish- 
ment), prolonged detention without charges, 
or other flagrant denials of the right to life, 
liberty and the security of the person.” 


This language is identical to a ‘‘sense 
of the Congress” provision contained in 
the House foreign aid bill. My amend- 
ment, however, adds teeth. 
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Under the terms of my amendment, 
all forms of military aid to repressive 
governments would be reduced by one- 
third in fiscal year 1975 and by another 
one-third in fiscal year 1976 before being 
terminated completely in fiscal year 1977. 
This would include long-term, low-in- 
terest loans; credit sales; and sales of 
excess defense articles as well as outright 
military grants. It would thus, eliminate 
any military aid that puts a-burden on 
the American taxpayer. 

Before ahy government could qualify 
for military assistance, the President 
would have to transmit to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, a certification that the country 
in question has not recently engaged in a 
pattern of gross violations of basic hu- 
man rights. 

A congressional veto would be in order 
if Congress disagreed with the Presi- 
dent’s certification. Within 90 days, Con- 
gress could invalidate the certification by 
passing a concurrent resolution, and 
thereby removing a country in question 
from eligibility for military assistance. 

I realize that there may be extraordi- 
nary circumstances which would require 
that a particular government be exempt- 
ed from such ineligibility. 

My amendment, therefore, provides for 
an exception designed to accommodate 
the basic conduct of foreign policy by the 
executive branch. 

An exception could be made for any 
country in a state of war where there 
have been hostilities on a significant 
scale in the last 2 years; where there is 
a clear and present danger of resumed 
hostilities; and where such an exception 
is essential to the security and defense 
of the United States. 

The President would provide for such 
an exception by submitting a full and 
complete statement of his reasons to the 
Speaker of the House and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. The statement 
would be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, and would not be subject to con- 
gressional veto. 

Mr. President, I propose this amend- 
ment out of a strong conviction that 
American foreign policy must reflect 
greater concern for basic human rights. 

Furthermore, I believe we must move 
beyond a “sense of the Congress” ap- 
proach, All too often, the sense of the 
Congress has been ignored. We must be- 
gin to implement our beliefs with strong- 
er provisions of law. 

Together with 103 other Members of 
Congress, I recently signed a letter writ- 
ten by Congressman DONALD FRASER to 
Secretary Kissinger. That letter said in 
part: 

Unless U.S. foreign aid policies—especially 
military assistance policies—more accurately 
reflect the traditional commitment of the 
American people to promote human rights, 
we will find it increasingly difficult to justify 
support for foreign aid legislation to our con- 
stituents. We cannot, in good conscience, 
associate ourselves with policies which lack 
active concern about the fate of people living 
under oppressive governments, While it may 
be beyond our power to alleviate the plight 
of those people, we can refuse to be identi- 
fied with their oppressors. 
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Mr. President, those who oppose the 
kind of amendment I am offering seem 
to imply that you can not judge other 
governments. They seem to view this 
approach as “playing God,” or at least as 
forcing other governments to conform to 
American standards. 

To these people, Mr. President, I reply 
that the amendment does not dictate 
to other people what kind of government 
they should have. Clearly, repressive gov- 
ernments will continue to exist. It is not 
up to us to rush around the world trying 
to form other governments in our image. 

Mr. President, I do not advocate that 
Congress eviscerate the entire foreign 
aid program. 

But with a $474 billion national. debt, 
with 25 budget deficits in 26 years, and 
with double-cigit inflation and deepen- 
ing recession wracking our economy, I 
do maintain that it is long past time 
that we get the Federal budget into some 
sense of balance, reduce worthwhile but 
nonessential expenditures, and eliminate 
unnecessary, wasteful expenditures 
altogether. 

I have grave reservations over the fact 
that in the record-busting $305.4 billion 
Federal budget proposed for fiscal 1975, 
most of the’ $5.1 billion in military and 
economic aid is slated to go to repres- 
sive, authoritarian regimes abroad. 

I favor foreign aid for humanitarian 
purposes, but muc of the $47 billion in 
economic aid we have already given these 
countries since 1945 has ended up in the 
banks of the bureaucrats and the affluent 
instead of in the hands of the poverty 
stricken. I know that some of it has 
reached hungry, needy people—but too 
much has gone elsewhere. 

Such aid should be closely supervised 
and given in cooperation with other na- 
tions—rather than direct handouts from 
Uncle Sam. 

I favor military aid to help peace-lov- 
ing nations defend themselves against 
aggression. But much of the $81 billion 
we have already given these repressive 
governments has been used instead to 
terrorize and subjugate theiz own people. 

Such governments are unreliable, un- 
steady foundations on which to base our 
security and the security of our allies. 

A recent study indicates that through- 
out history, no wars have been fought be- 
tween freely elected governments. De- 
mocracy, in other words, is essential not 
only to world progress—it is an impor- 
tant ingredient in the struggle for world 
peace. 

We who are fortunate enough to be 
free must help those who still only as- 
pire to be free. Instead we are, through 
our foreign aid program, helping their 
oppressors. 

I do not propose to dictate to other 
countries the fcrm of government they 
should have. But if theirs is an oppres- 
sive, authoritarian government, I say it 
must not be supported with American 
money. 

I believe it is a perversion of American 
wealth and good will for billions of dol- 
lars in tax money from workers and busi- 
nesses in the United States—a free so- 
ciety—to be used to help finance the 
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suppression of democracy overseas. This 
is a form of moral blindness and eco- 
nomic insanity that weakens, not 
strengthens, our Nation’s economy and 
our national security. 

While people may continue to suffer 
under authoritarian regimes abroad, we 
do not have to subsidize their oppression. 

We do not have to pay for other peo- 
ples’ dictatorships. 

We do not have to identify ourselves 
with repression and torture. We do not 
have to arm everyone from generals to 
jailers. 

We do not have to pay for other coun- 
tries’ bad political habits. 

We cannot realistically expect all gov- 
ernments to achieve the full observance 
of full political rights as we know them in 
our own country—but we can at least 
demand that the governments to which 
we give military aid observe basic, fun- 
damental human rights—including free- 
dom from torture, arbitrary arrest and 
detention, and arbitrary curtailment of 
existing political rights. 

Military power is directly associated 
with the exercise of governmental con- 
trol over a civilian population. 

By giving military aid to repressive 
governments we aid in and facilitate re- 
pression. We link the Government and 
people of America with the repression of 
people around the globe. 

It seems to me that is an outrageous 
thing for us to do. How is the long-term 
U.S. foreign policy interest served by 
linking our Government with repressive 
governments? What do we gain by do- 
ing so? 

Perhaps, as Secretary Kissinger or the 
Pentagon might answer, we do gain a 
short-term advantage, but I say that 
is not enough. There are no lasting mili- 
tary or political advantages to be gained 
by supporting governments which must 
rely on torture and imprisonment of 
their own citizens to stay in power. 

Support for such governments is a 
complete perversion of the original in- 
tent of military assistance—to help free 
governments protect themselves from 
outside aggression—by authoritarian 
regimes. 

I believe we must move to reform 
dramatically and fully our vast, far- 
flung program of military assistance. 

Under the leadership of the distin- 
guished members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, we have begun to do 
that. 

The present bill goes a long way in the 
right direction: By phasing out the grant 
military assistance program, by phasing 
out all forms of military assistance to 
Korea, by prohibiting military assistance 
to Chile, and by establishing other im- 
portant provisions. 

Iam concerned, however, that our in- 
terest in human rights not focus solely 
on those few countries which merit the 
continued attention of the world’s press. 

The basic human rights of peoples in 
other less publicized situations should 
also be our concern. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote for this 
foreign aid bill. It is an improvement 
over a continuing resolution, and de- 
mands the support of the Senate. 
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But we have a long way to go. We must 
develop a logical and consistent format 
for our aid proposals. We must separate 
economic assistance from military assist- 
ance so that each can be consistent on 
its own merits. 

And we must not relent in our efforts 
to humanize American foreign policy— 
and to insure that American tax dollars 
do not facilitate the repression of human 
tights around the globe, 

Much has been accomplished. But 
much more remains to be done, It is in 
that spirit that I introduce my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain tables and articles il- 
lustrating the purpose of the amendment 
be printed in the Record following my 
remarks. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. I have included a 
chart listing some 31 governments orig- 
inally scheduled to receive some $2.5 bil- 
lion in U.S. military aid in fiscal year 
1975. All have exerted various degrees 
of repression in restricting the liberties 
of their people. The list includes 16 gov- 
ernments which the State Department 
itself classifies as military dictatorships, 
and 15 others which have been persis- 
tently identified with gross violations of 
human rights and political freedom. 

My amendment does not name these 
countries, and the final determination 
would be subject to the procedures which 
it-describes. No country on this particular 
list would be automatically ineligible for 
military aid. The list is for illustrative 
purposes only, showing possible cuts that 
would be imposed by implementation of 
my amendment. 

Exutsrr 1 
[From the Washington Post, May 17, 1974] 
AIDING POLITICAL PRISONERS 
(By Colman McCarthy) 

News reports in recent weeks have told 
about the release of political prisoners in 
Portugal and Mozambique. In Lisbon, days 
after a half-century of dictatorship was 
ended by a coup, 99 political prisoners were 
released from jail, with thousands of rela- 
tives and friends joyously greeting them. In 
Laurenco Marques, 550 political prisoners, 
mostly blacks, were freed. One news story 
told of a man who “had been in Machava 
(prison) for 10 years for political activity, 
He could searcely believe he was free.” 

As encouraging as these scenes are, they 
are exceptions to a harsh rule that still pre- 
vails elsewhere among nations of five con- 
tinents. Political imprisonment and torture 
are still relied on by large numbers of world 
governments as a prime way of silencing dis- 
sent. Unlike other criminals, political pris- 
oners often may not be jailed for what they 
actually do but simply for what they think. 
The list of nonviolent political “crime” in- 
cludes advocating national or cultural auton- 
omy, practicing a minority religion, attempt- 
ing to organize a political party in opposition 
to the one in power, performing actions the 
government or army considers insulting, re- 
fusing military service on grounds of con- 
science, organizing peaceful public rallies di- 
rected at changing governmental policy. In 
the United States, it is generally acknowl- 
edged that such government lawlessness 
exists in Russia and China, but in fact it 
persists, in one or another form, in all parts 


of the globe: The Communist world is not 
free, for sure, but jails in “the free world” 
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can be just as brutal. Freedom to dissent— 
to think as one chooses—exists only in a 
few countries; when human rights collide 
with entrenched power, power seldom loses. 

Aside from occasional moments of joy, as 
witnessed in and Mozambique, the 
work of releasing political prisoners is slow 
and demanding. But it is not entirely hope- 
less, Since May 1961, one group has persis- 
tently been at work: Amnesty International. 
With its influence and stature growing, Am- 
nesty International recently received the 
unanimous support of the United Nations for 
its resolution to abolish torture. Realistically, 
it is unlikely that this new U.N. resolution 
will mean a sudden end to torture by means 
of tiger cages, electroshock, flogging, starva- 
tion or whatever. Such resolutions have been 
approved before and hailed by the jailers, 
and then totally ignored. But with this rec- 
ognition from the U.N., Amnesty Interna- 
tional is now less able to be dismissed by 
those governments which resent or resist its 
persistence. 

To many of the governments that detain 
and torture citizens for what they say or 
think, Amnesty’s methods must seem tri- 
filing: polite letters to authorities, picketing 
embassies, letters-to-the-editor, informal 
visits of inquiry or persuasion by lawyers, 
publicity or news stories. Yet, Amnesty’s rec- 
ord of peaceful picklocking is impressive. 
During 1972, 842 prisoners were released and 
the causes of 1,580 new prisoners were taken 
up, respective increases of 15 percent and 
25 percent over 1971. In the past two years, 
about $200,000 were dispensed to aid prison- 
ers and their families. In the United States, 
some 70 groups are now at work on behalf of 
200 prisoners in 37 countries; worldwide, 
more than 32,000 AI members are at work in 
62 countries, Despite the indifference they 
would felgn, oppressing governments are 
fully aware of the organization’s work, 
though in comically different ways. State 
newspapers in Brazil AI reports, have called 
its officials “instruments of Communist ter- 
rorism,” while a Soviet pamphleteer said 
the “Amnesty International organization was 
founded in the first place to carry out anti- 
Soviet propaganda...” (Ammesty Interna- 
tional’s headquarters in this country is: 200 
West 72d St., New York, N.Y. 10023). 

‘The work of releasing prisoners is ongoing. 
One group in Portugal ts released and then 
somewhere else in the world another group 
is jailed. Recent reports from South Korea 
stated that students, clergymen and intel- 
lectuals are being imprisoned for peacefully 
challenging President Park Chung Hee. 

In January, he announced an “emergency 
measure” outlawing criticism of the consti- 
tution; the press was forbidden to discuss it. 
As for those he is jailing Park eloquently 
expressed the classic thought of oppressors 
(quoted in the New York Times, Feb. 14, 
1974): “It is self-evident what they are aim- 
ing at by agitating the people with talk of 
democracy and freedoms.” 

Because many Americans are active in Am- 
nesty International, it was encouraging that 
last year in the foreign aid bill all American 
“public safety advisers” (a term used by 
the Agency for International Development) 
to other governments were called home; pre- 
viously it was an obvious conflict for the 
United States to condemn torture abroad 
while continuing to give aid and advice to 
foreign police forces that were engaged in 
torture. For now this conflict appears to be 
resolyed, although it is only the minimum 
of what should be done. 

In a March report from the subcommittee 
on International Organization and Move- 
ments of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, the dismal record of the U.S. govern- 
ment was noted. “The human rights factor 
is not accorded the high priority it deserves 
in our country’s foreign policy . . . Unfor- 
tunately, the prevailing attitude has the U.S. 
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embracing governments which practice tor- 
ture and unabashedly violate almost every 
human rights guarantee. pronounced by the 
world community. Through foreign aid and 
occasional intervention—both covert and 
overt—the U.S, supports those governments. 
Our relations with the present governments 
of South Vietnam, Spain, Portugal, the Soviet 
Union, Brazil, Indonesia, Greece, the Philip- 
pines and Chile exemplify how we have dis- 
regarded human rights for the sake of other 
assumed interests.” In blunter language, 
what the report means is that when it comes 
to making a choice in terms of lining up 
“power politics” and our supposed larger 
“security interests” we all too often find our- 
selves on the side of the world’s tyrants at 
the expense of their victims. If official policy 
occasionally is strained by the brutality of 
another country, considerations of the in- 
vestments of American corporations within 
that land is often enough to keep U.S. sup- 
port intact, “International incidents" are to 
be avoided. 

The work of releasing prisoners is one of 
unknowns: no one knows for certain how 
many there are, what the conditions of the 
prisons may be or how the sentences are set. 
The only certainty is that the work of 
Amnesty International has a meaning. A 
Statement of a prisoner released from Chi 
Hoa national prison in Saigon in December 
1972 offers a powerful testament: “We could 
always tell when international protests were 
taking place. The food rations increased and 
the beatings inside the prison got less, Let- 
ters from abroad were translated and passed 
around from cell to cell, but when the letters 
stopped, the dirty food and the repression 
started again.” 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Nov. 27, 1974] 


THE GREEKS GET A DEMOCRACY AND THE 
UNTTED STATES GETS TOUGH > 
(By Georgie Anne Geyer) 

Aruens.—If you don't care much for 
“Alice in Wonderland,” please don’t go 
ahead to read what the new U.S. policy is 
toward Greece. 

For the last seven years of the Greek 
military dictatorship, Washington angrily 
defended its nourishing of the Greek junta 
on the ground that we must—absolutely 
must—have our bases in Greece. 

The colonels were never even gently ad- 
monished for their often-cruel and always- 
inefficient ways. People like then Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew got cramps in their shoulders 
from embracing the colonels in pictures that 
deeply embittered Greeks against Americans, 
whom they had considered their closest 
friends. And Americans who protested the 
situation were told they just did not under- 
stand all the tough real-politik about over- 
filghts and underbellies, 

And now that there is a democratic gov- 
ernment in Greece? Well, now the line from 
Washington is that we don’t really need 
those bases at all. Indeed, the line is that we 
are doing the Greeks a favor by staying here. 

Greek officials are just beginning to be- 
come aware of the new policy Mne—which 
is that it is they who need the bases because 
they are so “exposed’’—crouching, as they 
do, on the peripheries of Eastern Europe 
(forever destined to be the underbelly). 

The Greeks are being treated correctly, 
but harshly. Washington seems to have 
some principle at work, at best elusive, to 
the effect that dictatorships should be cod- 
died but that democratic governments 
should be dealt with “toughly.” 

What, precisely, is going on? The most 
charitable explanation—and probably the 
major one—is that the new stance is mere- 
ly a maximalist bargaining position de- 
signed to break down the Caramanlis goy- 
ernment’s will on the question of whether 
Greece will return to the North Atlantic 
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Treaty Organization, whose military arm 
she abandoned in anger last July after its 
members did not prevent the Turkish inva- 
sion of Cyprus. 

But the men around newly elected Prime 
Minister Caramanlis already have made it 
clear in private that nothing will be done 
about NATO until the United States gives 
some gesture of goodwill in helping to re- 
solve the Cyprus question. 

But the “bargaining position” explanation 
is somehow not all of it. There is something 
curious, now as before, about the American 
attitude toward Greece. Washington really 
Is not all that enthusiastic about a demo- 
cratic government here, even though it is 
by all standards a strong and moderate one 
of mostly exemplary men. 

The new Greek government's greatest 
weakness, which may eventually be a fatal 
one, is the fact that Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger and his men really do not like 
to deal with parliaments and all that messy 
business; they prefer to deal with strongmen. 

As one new member of parliament put it 
this week, “Now they cannot deal with one 
or two men under the table. Now they have 
to deal with a democracy, and everything 
will come out. 

“Nor will Caramanlis be endlessly reason- 
able. He can get tough, too. And he has 
cards to play.” ’ 

The biggest card is the huge U.S. Souda 
Bay airfield on Crete, What is little known 
is that the agreement governing that base 
expired eight months ago—a fact that gives 
the new government tremendous leverage 
over a highly important military installation. 

The United States has made a miserable 
botch of its attempts to get along with the 
nations of the developing world. We keep 
mistaking the temporary “order” of strong- 
men for the genuine lasting inner order of 
societies constituted in some representative 
manner. 

In Greece, we have a chance to start over. 
What’s more, Greece, with its enormous 
historic store of goodwill toward the United 
States, needs only small gestures and acts of 
appreciation for its new democratic status 
in order to be thoroughly behind the United 
States again. 

Why, then, our cynical new policy at such 
a pregnant moment? Why then, our “tough” 
act, unless it fulfills some strange inner need 
of our own? 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Dec. 1, 1974] 
CONFUSION, FEAR REIGN IN ETHIOPIA 
(By Dial Torgerson) 

“They are watching my house,” said the 
colonel. “They probably followed me here. 
They may arrest me at any time. So why 
should I bother to take medicine for my 
cold?” 

His brother was one of the 60 men who 
died by gunfire Noy. 23 at the orders of 
Ethiopia's military rulers. There are rumors 
of more executions yet to come. 

So the colonel doesn’t bother with cold 
tablets. He drinks strong tea, and waits, and 
wonders: Will he survive his cold? 

Appis ABABA.—The United States is pro- 
viding powerful new weapons to bolster a 
military government whose ruthlessness has 
shocked the world. 

American officials admit they don’t know 
who runs Ethiopia, or what the government 
intends to do with the modern weapons the 
United States is shipping here. 

At Assab, on the Red Sea, a U.S. freighter 
is unloading a long row of armored per- 
sonnel carriers, A consignment of M-60 tanks, 
America’s best, has started to arrive. 

Sixty-nine U.S. military men are assigned 
here, helping equip Ethiopia’s 34,000-man 
army with the new hardware. U.S. military 
aid to Ethiopia has doubled in the past 
year, to $22.3 million, 
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The reason: Ethiopia is the United States’ 
friend on the Red Sea—an area of immense 
strategic importance because of the Arab 
oil lands, the Suez Canal and routes to the 
Indian Ocean. 

On Nov. 23 the world got a sudden insight 
into the kind of men who had risen to the 
top in Ethiopia's nine-month military coup. 

The military council which controls the 
army, executed without trial about 60 men 
who had been prominent in the overthrown 
government of Haile Selassie, prominent in 
the army, or in earlier versions of the 
council itself, 

It was an orgy of bloodletting unseen in 
recent history. Machine guns fired for six 
hours as the men on the death list were 
brought to Addis Ababa's civil prison to die. 

A general brought on a stretcher from a 
hospital, in “coma from diabetic shock, died 
before he could be killed. Another man died 
of a heart attack on his way to the wall. 

One of the slain was Endalkachew Makon- 
nen, former prime minister and ambassador 
to the United Nations, who at one time 
was a leading candidate for secretary gen- 
eral of the United Nations. Another was 
Eskinder Desta, Haile Selassie’s grandson. It 
is widely believed here that the soldiers made 
the 82-year-old ex-emperor watch Eskinder 
die. 

The men who now dominate the Provisional 
Military Administrative Council—called 
dirgue, for junta, in Amharic—are believed 
to be mostly up-from-the-ranks officers or 
noncoms. It was intellectuals and aristocrats 
they killed. 

One died with a weapon in his hand: Gen. 
Aman Mikael Andom, 51, one of Ethiopia's 
most distinguished soldiers, who fell from 
favor with the dirgue and resisted arrest 
when its troops came for him. 

Gen. Aman had been chairman of the 
military council and Ethiopia's head of state. 
His presence had reassured U.S. officials 
directing millions of dollars in hardware into 
Ethiopian hands. 

He had opposed continuing the decade-long 
battle against the Eritrean Liberation Front 
in the northernmost province of Eritrea. Only 
a political settlement could end the guerrilla 
warfare there, he said. 

He also opposed executing the dirgue’s 
prisoners. He lost, and became the first to 
die. 

The dirgue is now sending the imperial 
bodyguard, the Ethiopian 1st Division, to 
Eritrea, and a new outbreak of fighting is 
expected in an area largely pacified by Aman’s 
efforts. The ELF is threatening to cut Ethi- 
opia off from the Red Sea, if fighting resumes, 

If U.S. authorities here are worried about 
the dirgue’s leadership or direction, they 
declined to say so, The U.S. Embassy declared 
as erroneous a report that the United States 
was halting aid for Ethiopia. 

“The embassy has received no information 
regarding a cutoff in aid to Ethiopia,” a 
spokesman said, A State Department official 
in Washington said that ‘no major decision 
would be made” on Ethiopian aid “pending 
@ better understanding of the situation 
there.” 

Such a better understanding may be hard 
to come by. Diplomats who have been dealing 
with the dirgue by phone for months still 
do not know the name or rank of the man 
they contact. Said one diplomatic source: 

“We are studying shadows through frosted 
glass.” 

The military council has a new chairman, 
Brig. Gen. Teferi Benti, 53, a slim, quiet- 
spoken man who wears starched fatigues 
and eats lunch alone in an out-of-the-way 
Addis Ababa hotel restaurant. He is an ex- 
enlisted man whose education is totally mili- 
tary. 

He is believed to be a front man for other 
forces on the dirgue. 

The uncertainties of government spread 
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the past week into the lives of the close to 
1 million residents of Addis Ababa. 

Tanks rumble through the streets at night. 
Heavily guarded prisoners are seen being 
moved from one place of detention to an- 
other; among them are 150 ex-officials and 
the ex-emperor himself. 

Street crime is increasing. Mugger gangs 
have appeared in downtown squares once 
considered safe after dark. Knots of students 
try to halt cars on side roads to harangue 
occupants for money. 

One big American firm is sending depend- 
ents from Ethiopia to Nairobi, in neighbor- 
ing Kenya. Tourism, usually big in the gold- 
en, cloudless days of Ethiopia’s fall, is down 
to near zero. 

Few observers here hold out much hope 
for the success of the dirgue as now consti- 
tuted. 

“As a man who believes the camel is a 
horse designed by a committee, I can’t see 
much hope for this government to make it 
all work,” said an international banker, head- 
ing home with a negative report on Ethiopia's 
investment potential. 

“It looks like collective leadership with a 
sergeant’s mentality,” said a diplomatic 
source. “They rule by expediency,” said an 
official. “By improvisation,” said another. 

But on the streets, where tank guns survey 
traffic from what were once imperial lawns, 
it is clear how the dirgue rules: by force 
of arms, arms from the United States. 


[From the Saturday Review, June 15, 1974] 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF DISGRACE—A WORLD 
SURVEY OF POLITICAL PRISONERS 


(By Robert Shelton) 


Lonpon.—One of the ugliest aspects of 
modern life is the fact that between one 
and two million people are at this moment 
in jail solely because of their political 
beliefs. 

This political imprisonment takes various 
forms; internal exile—a kind of “house ar- 
rest” within the borders of a country; ban- 
ishment to remote penal islands; and being 
locked up in concentration camps, city jails, 
national prisons, and other kinds of deten- 
tion centers. 

Conditions in these prisons are, needless 
to say, usually sub-human and insupport- 
able: Torture, painful shackling, perennial 
semi-starvation, and carefully calculated 
breakdown of prisoner morale are the very 
grammar and rhetoric of political detention. 

No matter that very few of these political 
prisoners are terrorists, guerrillas, bomb- 
throwers, or even philosophical advocates of 
violent change. The fact that their outlooks 
have in some way irritated the authorities is 
enough to brand them as “illegals,” as dan- 
gerous, disruptive “elements.” 

To many readers of this article, the fore- 
going may seem a bit strong. Is it really true, 
you may well ask, that an Indonesian novel- 
ist has been shipped off to a malarial island 
and told he will never write again, never be 
free again? Is it true that a black Rhodesian 
nationalist has been in jail for ten years 
without trial? That a Yugoslav educator has 
been sentenced to five years’ hard labor 
solely for corresponding with an American 
professor? That South Korean college stu- 
dents face death penalties for any protest 
activity? The answer, sad to say, is yes. 

Most amazingly, the ninety countries 
known to hold political prisoners run across 
all sociopolitical lines, There is nearly as 
much use for the jailer of ideas in the “free 
world” as there is in the Communist bloc. 
The supposedly idealistic emergent group of 
Third World nations is not only not immune 
to the jailing fever but also is in fact heavily 
into the business of locking up dissenters. 
In many such nations, to paraphrase the 
German military theoretician Karl von 
Clausewitz, the imprisonment of dissenters 
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is simply the continuation of state policy 
by other means. 

Imprisonment is not the only way of silenc- 
ing dissent, Amnesty International, an orga- 
nization that monitors the political-prisoner 
situation, recently reported that torture of 
such prisoners is rampant in sixty countries. 
“Torture,” the organization states, “is as un- 
thinkable as slavery," but it is practiced 
widely. Amnesty International's blistering 
224-page Report on Torture found that pain- 
inflicting techniques, “the ultimate corrup- 
tion,” have virtually “become a worldwide 
phenomenon” practiced “in an effort to retain 
political power.” 

Still another form of repression is the 
“extra-judicial persecution” that denies pro- 
fessional people and artists the right to pur- 
sue their occupations. This ploy has been 
developed to a high degree in Czechoslovakia, 
where countless scientists, historians, and 
writers have been reduced to doing menial 
labor—that is, they are serving life sentences 
outside jail, 

Americans tend to take the “rule of law’ 
for granted and to believe that the wheels of 
justice will, however slowly, ultimately free 
the innocent and imprison the guilty. But 
just what law is meant, when dictatorships 
of the Right, the Left, or of the nationalist 
center tailor the law to suit expediency? And 
of what value is even a facade of law in 
Guatemala or Brazil, where para-govern- 
mental death squads preempt the judicial 
process? A recent report to the Guardian 
stated: “There are no political prisoners in 
Guatemala. They are shot before there is time 
to register them in that category. The current 
estimate is that ten thousand have ‘dis- 
appeared’ since ... 1970." 

Although less prevalent than imprison- 
ment, death and banishment for political 
“crimes” are still practiced. Iraq, Indonesia, 
Yemen, and Uganda still execute opponents 
of the regime. The number of executions in 
Tran has risen to 198 in the last three years. 
Banishment to remote parts of the Soviet 
Union, Rhodesia, and South Africa continues. 
Perhaps worse than banishment is the Soviet 
practice of sending dissenters to lunatic 
asylums. In such a climate, who is sane and 
who is really insane? 

Political dissent has grown since the begin- 
ning of the century, Rising economic, social, 
and political expectations have led to more 
questioning and agitation for change. One 
might expect more repression in unstable 
regimes, but continuing clampdowns in the 
Soviet Union and South Africa belie that. 
Minority-ruled nations like Rhodesia and 
South Africa keep the black majority in 
check through rigorous imprisonment. One- 
party states, such as Spain, Libya, and Haiti, 
make punishment of oppositionists a staple 
of the governing system. When governments 
fall into the hands of the military, the officers, 
knowing little but orders and discipline, run 
thelr regimes by tribunais and decrees. The 
military tends to regard the democratic proc- 
ess as slow and inefficient. (One hopes that 
Portugal’s April 26 takeover by avowedly pro- 
democratic military men will, over the long 
run, prove an exception to this rule.) 

National patterns of political imprison- 
ment differ, especially in regard to the jail- 
er's role. Some repressive hands are bludg- 
eons, while others work with a sophisti- 
cated cunning. Perforce, this survey touches 
on only a small number of the countries 
where political imprisonment flourishes. 
(Thanks to the writings of Solzhenitsyn, 
the Soviet Union has been omitted as ob- 
vious.) 

The story of any given prisoner is a tale 
of personal and family tragedy that would 
constitute a lengthy drama or documentary 
by itself. Multiply each case by at least one 
million, and the scope of the problem can 
be envisaged. Numerical estimates of pris- 
oners are a constant problem. Often, pris- 
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oners are not tried, their families are not no- 
tified, and the prisoner is virtually buried 
alive. In other cases, in which trials are 
held, transcripts are not available. For ex- 
ample, in China the whole picture of politi- 
cal imprisonment, before, during, and after 
the Cultural Revolution, is virtually un- 
known to the outside world. The interested 
reader might, howeyer, consult with profit 
the recently issued, widely noted Prisoner 
of Mao, by Bao Ruo-wang (Jean Pasqualini) 
and Rudolph Chelminski, a work described 
by the publisher as “an eyewitness account 
of China's Forced Labor Camp. System, by 
one of its few survivors [Bao Ruo-wang].” 
A twelve-page excerpt from this book ap- 
peared in the August 28, 1973, issue of this 
magazine, 

The situation of the political prisoners in 
post-Allende Chile, so recently*in the head- 
lines, also is not easy to determine exactly. 
The junta has admitted that 3500 deaths 
have occurred during the 1973 overthrow of 
the pro-Marxist. government. Hard figures 
are not easily come by, bu®the former Swed- 
ish ambassador to Chile has offered these 
startling figures: 10,000 to 15,000 killed; 30,- 
000 children orphaned; ...and 200,000 
people who have lost their jobs for political 
reasons, Add to this some 8000 refugees, and 
we are talking less of a coup d’etat than of 
a holocaust! 

Somewhat more is known, fortunately, 
about the outlook in that most youthful of 
the world’s nations, Bangladesh. In 1972 
the government issued a retroactive omni- 
bus-powers decree aimed at citizens thought 
to have collaborated with the forces of West 
Pakistan during Bangladesh’s 1971 war of 
independence. Between 40,000 and 50,000 
persons were sentenced to jail under the 
decree; and though Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
has declared amnesty for 30,000 of the pris- 
oners, only 12,000 have so far been released. 

Some hope glimmers also in Turkey, after 
a three-year military repression that may 
have detained a total of 15,000 political pris- 
oners. There, a broad amnesty bill affecting 
50,000 criminal and political prisoners has 
been debated for some time and may or may 
not be passed this year. These political 
maneuverings are, of course, cold comfort to 
political prisoners long since caught up in 
police dragnets and thrown into jail. 

No glancing account of the political-police 
mind in action can convey in its full reach 
the terror and despair that such regimes in- 
spire. The following sketches of life under 
seven representative police regimes may, 
however, prove indicative: 

BRAZIL: “ORDER AND PROGRESS” 


The ten-year-old military government 
that seized power from the reformer Joño 
Goulart files the banner of “Order and 
Progress’ and amazes the world with its story 
of Brazil’s “economic miracle.” Order and 
progress: have been achieved by Draconian 
methods. The benefits of the country's rapid 
development go to the few, while poverty 
proliferates. The repression, failing, torture, 
and censorship spew blood and dishonor on 
whatever gains have been achieved for 
Brazil’s 100 million people. 

The last fixed estimate of political prison- 
ers, in 1972, was 12,000, but currently it may 
be anywhere from 500 to 5000. Reuters esti- 
mates the number of victims killed by Bra- 
zil's notorious death squads at 1300. At least 
210 political prisoners and suspects are 
known to have died in police custody, mostly 
under mysterious circumstances. The docu- 
mentation of torture and censorship can 
only evoke memories of the Nazis. 

The army has long played a crucial role 
in Brazilian history, helping to end slavery 
in 1888 and to depose Emperor Pedro II the 
following year. But the tight military control 
that began in 1964 and was further intensi- 
fied in late 1968 is without parallel in the 
country’s history, Countering the repression 
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has been one major force, the Roman Cath- 
olic church, which is increasingly at odds 
with the regime, and a broad range of other 
oppositionists of varying political hues, 

In a horrifying document, “Report on Al- 
legations. of Torture in Brazil,’ Amnesty 
International detailed the findings of a 1972 
inquiry. Names of 1081 reported victims and 
their 472 torturers are listed. Eyewitness ac- 
counts are given, Details of physical, psycho- 
logical, and electronic torture are stated. 
Brazilian authorities replied by banning 
from the press all Amnesty International 
statements on Brazil. (Index magazine, pub- 
lished by Writers and Scholars International, 
has aiso documented the staggering facts of 
censorship and press control in Brazil.) 

Political prisoners. in Brazil are mainly 
trade unionists, peasant leaders, university 
staff and students, journalists, progressive 
clergy, and politicians or military men who 
had supported the democratic regime, which 
was overthrown in 1964, It has been charged 
that the clergy, after radical students, have 
been the major target of oppression and tor- 
ture. Priests have been expelled or refused 
re-entry after foreign trips. Others have been 
jailed. Some Catholic publications and radio 
stations have been closed down, 

An inspirational symbol of church resist- 
ance to the regime is Dom Helder Camara, 
archbishop of Olinda and Recife, several 
times a Nobel Prize nominee. The Archbishop 
is not permitted to speak publicly, and the 
press cannot report his activities. An assist- 
ant of his was killed, apparently by rightist 
vigilantes, in 1969, Last year a number of lay 
workers associated with Dom Helder were 
jailed and tortured. 

A few of Brazil's political prisoners: 

Mañuel de Conceicao, thirty-seven-year- 
old peasants’ leader who opposed government 
policies and was shot five times in the legs 
in 1968 before he was jailed. Released four 
days later, he had to have one leg amputated. 
During an army crackdown in 1969, he fled to 
the jungle but was captured in 1972, tortured 
at length (his fingernails were ripped out), 
and jailed for an unknown period. He has 
been hospitalized six times since 1972. 

Vera Silva Araujo Magalhaes, a twenty- 
four-year-old Rio student, was arrested in 
1970 for “distributing leaflets.” She was sub- 
jected to brutal physical and psychological 
tortures, suspended helpless for seven hours, 
given electric shocks, beaten, and whipped. 
Her legs were left paralyzed. She was tried 
and released three months later and lives in 
exile, 

Father François Jentel is a French-born 
priest who has been in Brazil twenty years, 
working in the Mato Grosso with Indians and 
peasants, He helped his village parish resist 
incursions of large landholders. When there 
was a shooting incident between his peasants 
and armed government men, Father Jentel, 
who was not involved, was held culpable on 
a dozen charges—including arming peasants 
and inciting them—which were palpably 
false. He is serving a ten-year sentence. 

Last January Maria Nilde Mascellani, an 
educator and Catholic activist who had 
worked for Father Jentel's release, was ar- 
rested. A founder of vocational education in 
Brazil, Miss Mascellani wes arrested one 
night, and her house and library were seized. 
She was released in mid-March, 


INDONESIA: 55,000 “TAPOLS” 


The dire human-rights situation in this 
archipelago is both chronic and tragic, Indo- 
nesia has a hard-core political-prisoner popu- 
lation of about 56,000. Few of these have 
been tried, and most of the jailings date back 
to detentions in the mid-Sixties. 

In the autumn of 1965, an abortive left- 
wing army coup resulted in the assassination 
of six rightist generals. This led to a mass 
reign of terror against Communists, leftists, 
and suspected leftists that has been called 
“the most ruthless massacre since the days 
of Hitler.” Estimates of the number killed 
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run from three hundred thousand to five 
hundred thousand, and of those jailed, to 
a quarter of a million. In the aftermath of 
the coup that failed, twenty-six massive orga- 
nizations and twenty-three educational insti- 
tutions were smashed. 

Who. are the 55,000 Tapols (for tahanan 
politik—"political prisoners’)? A Dutch 
Amnesty International leader, writing in that 
organization’s coruscating “Indonesia Spe- 
cial” report a year ago, stated: “Officially, all 
are described as commited Marxists and 
prominent members of the Communist move- 
ment... but [many] are prisoners of acei- 
dent or victims of circumstance. .. .” For 
most of the 55,000, there have been no law- 
yers, no habeas-corpus protection, and no 
defense, because no case has been made, 

Torture of political prisoners has been used 
as a matter of “routine” and is admitted by 
the Indonesian Grand Commissioner of 
Police. Two years ago a letter written by 800 
Tapols complained that “we have been 
pushed into self-dug pits covered at the 
bottom with glass splinters. We have been 
given electric shocks, and cigarettes have 
been used to burn us. ... Some among us 
have been shot through the mouth. ...” 

Staggering to the imagination is one iso- 
lation colony for politicals,; Buru Island, a 
hot, fetid, and malarial piece of land in what 
used to be known as the Spice Islands, some 
2000 miles from Djakarta. Here, 10,000 Tapols 
languish, forced to raise their own food. 
Medicines and clothes are also few, loneliness 
is extreme, and the sense of isolation is per- 
vading. There is talk of bringing in prisoners’ 
families and thereby raising Burus popula- 
tion to 50,000. 

Stark as it is, Buru is only one of scores 
of resettlement areas, military prisons, labor 
camps, and interrogation centers throughout 
Indonesia. 

The plight of three long-term Indonesian 
prisoners hints at the spectrum: Sugiyah 
was a thirteen-year-old schoolgirl when she 


happened to be found at the site where the 
generals were slain in 1965. An apolitical 
child, she has now spent more than one-third 
of her life in detention. Sitor Situmorang is 
à fifty-four-old writer who has been in 
Salemba Prison, Djakarta, since 1967. Charge: 


possessing writings “critical of the New 
Order.” Siti Suratih, a nurse, forty-six, was 
arrested in 1966, presumably because her 
husband was a Communist, He has since 
died, but she was recently reclassified as a 
“dangerous” prisoner, apparently because 
the jallers want to keep her services as a 
nurse. 


TANZANIA! THIRD-WORLD DILEMMAS 


Africa may be flowering with emerging 
nations, but human rights Me parched in 
the hot glare of expediency, power struggles, 
and racism—white and black. Considering 
the inequities that allow white minorities to 
suppress black majorities in South Africa 
and Rhodesia, it may seem strange to focus 
on Tanzania, which is in many ways a model 
of judicious African self-rule. 

President Julius Nyerere is, after all, a 
world statesman who has Inspired his 14 
million countrymen and others with his 
ideals of social justice. But even in his coun- 
try, the existence of several hundred politi- 
cal detainees indicates the human-rights 
dilemmas of emerging nations born in rey- 
olution and hardened by the struggle for na- 
tional identity. 

It must be made clear, however, that the 
locus of the problem here is not the large 
mainland mass that was Tanganyika, but 
rather the small islands that comprise 
Zanzibar, where only 350,000 live. Most vic- 
tims are presumed to be opponents of the 
Afro-Shirazi party, which came to power by 
violent revolution in 1964. The Amnesty In- 
ternational torture report of 1973 states: 
“The torturers are the Zanzibari police and 
secret police, and some allegations have 
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stated that they are trained by police from 
the German Democratic Republic.” In deal- 
ing with Zanzibar since Tanzania was united 
with it in 1964, Nyerere has made errors that 
resulted in tragedies. In 1969, when he sent 
two former Zanzibar Cabinet ministers back 
trom the mainland under the promise of good 
trentment, they were executed in Zanzibar. 

Tanzanian political prisoners fall into sev- 
eral well-defined categories. A Preventive 
Detention Act has, since 1962, been used to 
hold large numbers without trial. These in- 
cluded three from. the revolution of 1964. 
Others are involved in mainland political 
squabbles, such as that of the Kambona 
family described below. Other prisoners in- 
clude perhaps as many as 300 refugees from 
Mozambique, some of whom quit the Frelimo 
movement and are held in “preventive de- 
tention,” Occasionally, there are arrests of 
Europeans or Asians suspected of spying or 
of.economic crimes, which may border on 
political offenses, Two specimen cases: 

All Muhsin Barwani was one of three for- 
mer Zanzibar Cabinet ministers who fled to 
Tanzania in January 1964. Barwani and the 
two others had been detained for ten years 
without charge or trial, This fifty-five-year- 
old detainee hasn’t seen his wife or six chil- 
dren since his arrest, In a 1971 communica- 
tion with his Amnesty International adop- 
tion group in Norway, Barwani said his needs 
were: “Books, magazines, proteins, vitamins, 
and, above all, freedom.” Barwani, the two 
other ex-ministers, and twenty-six additional 
detainees were released in late April. 

The family of Oscar Kambona has suffered 
from the protracted enmity between the 
former Foreign Minister and President 
Nyerere. Kambona split with his leader in 
1967 and went into voluntary exile. But 
many of his family and friends were jailed 
for treason. Some material witnesses for the 
trial were detained four years. Otini Kam- 
bona was a student leader, a national assem- 
blyman, and a publisher who editorialized 
against detentions without trial. A month 
later, in December 1967, he himself was de- 
tained under the act. He and his brother 
Mattiya were released in February 1972 but 
were secretly re-detained in June 1972. De- 
spite ill health, Otini Kambona had been 
held in a tiny cell in Ukonga Prison with 
three other prisoners. He is now in Butimba 
Prison in northern Tanzania. 

SOUTH VIETNAM: CIVILIAN PRISONERS 


Despite American withdrawal from the 
Vietnam war, the killing and suffering drag 
on. For ten years, TV and the press have 
dramatically documented the travail of Viet- 
namese civilians. Yet all too little is known 
of the widespread detention of civilians in 
South Vietnam for political reasons. The 
civilian prisoners are estimated to number 
upward of 100,000, 

The Paris Ceasefire and Peace Agreement 
of January 1973 considered the civilian. pris- 
oner problem only cursorily. If anything, the 
focus on the military accords and the sub- 
sequent exchanges of prisoners of war have 
drawn attention away from the plight of 
the civilian detainees. In brief, thousands 
of men and women who supported neither 
warring side are still imprisoned, often under 
deplorable conditions and with the wide- 
spread use of torture. 

Civilian prisoners held by Saigon (The 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam) in 
forty main detention centers and 500 lesser 
places fall into four general categories: (1) 
members of the National Liberation Front 
“infrastructure”; (2) those suspected of in- 
volvement with the NLF at a low level, in- 
cluding peasants, traders, and children; (3) 
non-Communist opponents of Saigon, which 
includes some two hundred leading non- 
Communist students and more than one 
thousand Buddhists; (4) those convicted of 
common criminal offenses. Saigon’s practice 
of reclassifying many political prisoners as 
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criminals has made the top three groupings 
merge into the fourth. 

Conditions at such main jails as Chi Hoa 
are abysmally bad, with lack of sanitation, 
overcrowding, and a diet of food that rots 
the skin and the teeth. The worst hellbole 
of all for civilians is the prison on Con Son 
Island, whose human “tiger cages” were de- 
nounced in 1970. After the attendant Inter- 
national outcry, the island commandant, Col, 
Nguyan Van Ve, was relieved but then re- 
appointed in 1973! The shackling of Con 
Son prisoners has left them deformed para- 
lytics. 

Documentary evidence of all forms of tor- 
ture of civilian prisoners held by Saigon is 
among the grisliest in the world, The Phoenix 
Program for uprooting the NFL infrastruc- 
ture in South Vietnam claims 20,000 dead, It 
makes no claim to the number that were tor- 
tured, but the well-known practice of forcing 
confessions in a helicopter after one suspect 
has been dropped overboard is typical. A com- 
mon expression among South Vietnam police 
and jatlers is: “If you are not a Vietcong, we 
will beat you until you admit you are; and if 
you admit you are, we will beat you until 
you no longer dare to be one.” No amount of 
proof of the bestiality of the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese can counter-balance the 
savagery: of America’s ‘South Vietnamese 
allies, 

A celebrated civilian prisoner of Saigon is 
Huynh Tan Mam, a student leader who has 
been a courageous critic of South Vietnam. 
His latest arrest, in 1972, seems to stem di- 
rectly from his opposition to American policy 
in Indochina. He has been brutally beaten, 
given injections, and is said to be disabled, 
with paralyzed legs. Mam and his supporters 
Say that they are part of a third political 
force, but Saigon insists he was a Communist. 
When the government tried to turn him 
over to the Vietcong in a prisoner exchange, 
Mam <eclined and remained in prison. 


SPAIN; CHURCH VERSUS STATE 


"Do you think Spain is still a Fascist coun- 
try?” Peter Ustinov, the urbane writer-actor, 
says he is often asked that, and he replies: 
“Only in the winter, when the hotel rooms 
are empty.” His mordant gibe reflects the fact 
that Franco's Spain is still the repressive 
state that the dictator set up in the Thirties 
during the civil war, at the cost of 1 million 
lives. 

As reported in Saturday Review/World 
[March 9, 1974], Spain remains a nation 
where all political parties but the National 
Movement of Franco are banned by law, a na- 
tion where independent labor unions are 1l- 
legal and where the jailers silence free 
expression, 

The floating population of political pris- 
oners may, at any given moment, be as many 
as 1,000, with many more awaiting trial, The 
prisoners include Socialists, Communists, 
anarchists, Basque and Catalan nationalists, 
priests, lawyers, students, professors, and 
writers. More than two hundred conscientious 
objectors are in jail, including many Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, but a new law seems to be 
improving the situation for this group. 

In the wake of the assassination last De- 
cember 20 of the premier, Adm. Luis Carrero 
Bianco, there has been a flurry of crackdowns 
on Basque nationalists and leftists. But even 
before this épisode, police brutality, censor- 
ship, torture, and general maltreatment of 
political prisoners have been endemic. 

Perhaps the most fascinating development 
in Spain's benighted human-rights picture 
is the emergence of a split between the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and the regime. The 
church was once a pillar of Franco’s au- 
thoritarianism, but now there is a fresh wind 
of progressivism sweeping the clergy. One 
leading clerical figure is the outspoken 
Bishop of Bilbao, whose espousal of Basque 
individuality led to his house arrest. There 
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are countless young “rebel” priests whose 
defense of labor and civil rights often out- 
rages the right wing. A common practice is 
for Spanish secret police to join church con- 
gregations—and audiences and college class- 
rooms—to spy on speakers. The list of priests 
fined and jailed for “offensive” sermons is 
growing daily. 

A Spanish prisoner typical of the repres- 
sions of underground workers’ leaders is fifty- 
seven-year-old Marcelino Camacho. Although 
he had already served five years for clandes- 
tine tradeunion activity, he was tried again 
for the same offenses and sentenced in De- 
cember 1973 to twenty years. With nine other 
alleged leaders of the illegal workers’ com- 
missions, Camacho is now held in Cara- 
banchel Prison. 

Narcisco Julian Sanz, who was released in 
October 1972, had spent twenty-five of his 
sixty years in jail. A railway worker who 
fought for the republic in the civil war, he 
was sentenced to death but won a commuta- 
tion. In 1946 he was released under a partial 
amnesty. Seyen years later he was re-arrested 
on charges relating to his political and trade- 
union activities as a Communist. At his first 
trial he got twenty-one years, and at his 
third trial, in 1956, another twenty years. 
Various general pardons led to his release, 
but not before he had suffered from spinal 
arthritis and ulcers. 

Ramon Liorca Lopez was sentenced to 
thirty years in September 1972 for activities, 
including alleged bombings, on behalf of a 
Catalan separatist organization. To get his 
“confession,” the authorities subjected him 
to continual beatings and death threats. The 
beatings left him unable to walk without the 
support of his guards. A prison doctor pre- 
scribed vitamins and sleeping pills for his 
condition. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 4, 1974] 


TORTURE, AN OFFICIAL WAY OF Lire IN 30 
COUNTRIES 
(By Jean-Pierre Clavel) 

Torture has now become a state institution 
in more than 30 countries, a rule of pain car- 
ried out by technicians, scientists, paramili- 
tary officials, Judges and cabinet ministers. 

Documentation comes from the respected 
human rights agency Amnesty International, 
a@ private London-based group that seeks 
freedom for political prisoners and has offices 
in 32 nations. As the 25th anniversary of the 
United Nations’ Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights approaches, Amnesty’s London 
headquarters described in a 224-page report 
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allegations and evidence of torture in 64 
countries in the last 10 years. 

Most of what the agency calls a “cancer- 
ous” growth in torture has occurred in Latin 
America, spreading to 22 nations there in the 
10-year period. Portugal and Northern Ire- 
land are among the 10 European countries 
named, as are 14 nations in Africa, 7 in Asia 
and 8 in the Middle East. 

The vast number of victims in urban areas 
are members of legitimate political organiza- 
tions, trade unions and youth moyements, 
professors, women’s leaders, religious figures, 
lawyers and journalists, In rural situations, 
it is unarmed peasants, villagers and even 
children who are caught in the torture net. 
Contends Amnesty International, “it is 
apparent today that much of state torture 
is carried out by the military forces, usually 
élite or special units, who displace the civil 
police in matters of political security. Their 
military training and their exposure to post- 
World War II theories about ‘unconventional 
war’ make them particularly apt for the 
practice and enable them to apply the con- 
cept of ‘war’ to any situation of civil conflict 
no matter how mild.” 

In Latin America, it is possible to pinpoint 
the arrival of torture in nations such as 
Uruguay, Bolivia and Chile and to demon- 
strate the pattern in which torture has 
spread across the continent. Niall MacDer- 
mot, Secretary-General of the International 
Commission of Jurists, reported at the 
United Nations this June after a fact-finding 
mission that between 3,500 and 4,000 persons 
had been interrogated in Uruguay alone since 
July 1972, in an effort to stamp out the 
Tupamaros. Of these, at least 50 per cent 
are believed to have been tortured. 

Secret steps were taken in Brazil in the 
early nineteen-sixties by a group of senior 
military and police officials to create a coor- 
dinated, autonomous torture and “death 
squad" network to crush political opposition. 
To train personnel, illustrated lectures and 
live demonstrations of torture were con- 
ducted, using political prisoners as guinea 
pigs, by Operacao Bandeirantes, once de- 
scribed as ‘‘a type of advanced school of tor- 
ture.” Subsequently, trained Brazilian tor- 
turers traveled to military academies in 
neighboring nations to conduct courses in 
what is euphemistically called “interroga- 
tion.” 

“Refinements” have resulted from techni- 
cal and medical research designed to develop 
techniques of intensifying pain without caus- 
ing death or irreversible damage. In North- 
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ern Ireland in 1971, security forces put “sen- 
sory deprivation” into action against Irish 
Republican Army suspects, using white noise, 
tactile obliteration, fatigue and starvation 
to force nervous systems to “torture them- 
selves.” Dr. Timothy Shallice of London’s 
National Hospital has traced these methods to 
a clear line of private and government-spon- 
sored research that began in the nineteen- 
fifties and intensified after the Korean War. 
“Torture which was once a craft,” says Dr. 
Shallice, “has become a technology.” 

Further evidence of this trend was un- 
earthed after the “liberation” of the DGS 
(political police) headquarters in Lisbon fol- 
lowing the May coup in Portugal. Inside were 
found anatomy charts and films used to in- 
struct novices in torture and detailed medi- 
cal reports indicating that torture had be- 
come a medical science conducted under the 
supervision of doctors. 

In the Soviet Union the abuse of psychiatry 
has led to the long-term incarceration of 
dissidents such as Grigorenko and Plyusch 
in execrable conditions inside special psychi- 
atric hospitals on the ground that they had 
committed political offenses “while of un- 
sound mind.” 

Amnesty has produced a unique portrait 
of a world which, like a Bosch phantasm, is 
panoramic, almost aloof, chronicling the or- 
deals and wasted lives of men and women 
trapped in the breakdown of the rule of 
law. It speaks for the countless victims sent 
to labor camps in the barren regions of the 
Soviet Union, for the fate of the 55,000 po- 
litical detainees still held without charge or 
trial in the camps of Indonesia, for defen- 
dants sent to the torture cells beneath the 
courtrooms in central Lisbon, for the crippled 
Vietnamese inmates of the Tiger Cages of 
Con Son and their dead countrymen thrown 
from United States helicopters during the 
years of overt American military involve- 
ment in Indochina, for the unknown indi- 
viduals who faced certain of the Red Guard 
factions in the violent street trials of the 
Cultural Revolution and for the personal 
victims of South Africa’s Brigadier Swane- 
poel, Brazil's Sergio Fleury and Greece's 
Colonel Theophyloyannakos. 

What distinguishes the present wave of tor- 
ture from others is that where formerly it 
presented itself as a series of national crises 
(such as the unleashing of torture during 
the Algerian War beginning on Algerian pa- 
triots and eventually spreading to metro- 
politan France), today we confront an inter- 
national network of Torture States exchang- 
ing expertise and equipment. 
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Mr. BAYH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in the Sen- 
ator’s opinion would the definition in the 
measure proposed by my distinguished 
colleague from California cover the pres- 
ent situation that exists in the Philip- 
pines? 

Mr. CRANSTON. The amendment does 
not specifically name any dictatorship. 
It leaves the decision to the process 
spelled out in the amendment. But 
clearly the Marcos dictatorship would be 
a prime candidate, since it seems to fall 
in the class of repressive governments 
at which the amendment is aimed. 

Mr. BAYH. Will the Senator yield 1 or 
2 moments? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYH. Several of us in the Senate, 
including the distinguished Senator from 
California, the floor manager of this bill, 
and others, have taken the opportunity 
in a very quiet way to express their deep 
concern about what has been going on 
over a period of time in the Philippines. 

I had prepared to make a rather ex- 
tensive speech expressing my concern 
on this subject. 

I feel that because of what I thought 
was a very positive conversation I had 
with the Philippine Ambassador yester- 
day, as well as some other information 
that has come to my attention, that per- 
haps President Marcos over this coming 
weekend is going to make an announce- 
ment that he recognizes some of the 
problems he has. Thus the Philippine 
Government may begin to take the ini- 
tiative in meeting these problems and 
not be in the position of the United 
States telling them what to do. 

I therefore felt it would be better for 
the Senator from Indiana not to initiate 
any direct attack on that problem at the 
moment, but I must say to my friend 
from California, I think the time has 
come for us to look directly at the ques- 
tion of repression which he discusses 
very eloquently here. 

I feel a very strong sense of friendship 
with the Philippines. I would like for 
them to lead the way and show that 
they, as a Nation that has been very close 
to the United States and has had a very 
strong history of democracy, can recog- 
nize the shortcomings of what has been 
going on. I hope they will do this of their 
own volition and not have to respond to 
some initiative from the United States. 

I appreciate the courtesy of my friend 
from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I fully share the Sen- 
ator’s concern. If reforms do not occur in 
the Philippines, I will join with the Sen- 
ator in an effort to end military aid to 
that government. Our aid should not be 
used.to repress the Filipino people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
much time is left on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 15 minutes. The Senator from 
California has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment that has been offered here 
today by the able Senator from Cali- 
fornia is one that we had before our 
committee. 
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Might I say that this proposed amend- 
ment has had very singular effect. The 
Senator testified before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in a very eloquent and 
persuasive manner. 

For example, in this bill no military 
assistance is provided at all for Chile. In 
this bill we have cut out the drawdown 
authority of the Department of Defense. 
We have reduced the overall military as- 
sistance by 45 percent. 

Might I say that the Senator from 
California did a good deal toward seeing 
that accomplished, along with some of 
his colleagues who were associated with 
his effort here today. 

So to the Senator of California let me 
say that much of what the Senator seeks 
to do in this amendment is underway, 
and I want the Senator to know that we 
are going to exercise a much more care- 
ful oversight from a committee point of 
view on the whole foreign aid program 
than we have in the past. 

We have started this in the past year 
and we had staff members of our com- 
mittee go abroad who then came back 
with reports. 

Those reports were acted upon by the 
committee, which tightened up on for- 
eign aid by requiring better accounting, 
by preventing transfers. I think there is 
a more direct accountability than we 
have ever had before. 

I would hope that the Senator might 
not press his amendment today because 
the purpose that he seeks is the purpose 
that the manager of the bill here fully 
subscribes to, as does the distinguished 
ranking member here of the minority, 
the Senator from New. Jersey (Mr. 
Case). 

We are in full sympathy with what the 
Senator is seeking to do and we believe 
we can better do it by our hearings and 
testimony, such as the Senator from 
California gave to us, by a very precise 
oversight operation on the aid program, 
and by looking at the program country 
by country to see what kind of funding 
goes on and what kind of programs are 
developed. 

I, therefore, would urge upon the Sen- 
ator, knowing of his deep commitment to 
this amendment, that he give us the 
chance to produce some results for him 
in the coming year and not press the 
amendment here to a vote. 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I am happy to 
give time to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I want to 
express my appreciation to the Senator 
from California for raising this issue and 
then to join my colleague from Minne- 
sota in the hope that the Senator will 
find it appropriate on this occasion not 
to press it on this bill. 

We in the committee are engaged in 
what I think is the first operation with 
the chance of success, getting a hold on 
this program. One of the requirements 
for doing that is to pass an authoriza- 
tion bill, not to have the matter go on 
as it did in the past on a continuing res- 
olution. 

We have in this bill, as I am sure the 
Senator appreciates, a rather consider- 
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able advance on earlier programs in the 
matter of controls, of oversight, of more 
sound provisions for budgeting, and as 
the Senator from Minnesota has pointed 
out, a reduction of the loose authority 
for transfers. 

I think it is very important to stick 
close to the committee bill, as close as 
we can, because we have received the 
assurance we have not had before, that 
the administration will support us in 
these important matters that we are try- 
ing to accomplish, 

I hope, therefore, the Senator will find 
it in his heart and in his mind to with- 
draw his amendment at this juncture, 
with the assurance that his objective is 
the same as ours, and he can produce it 
at any time in the future when he thinks 
it is useful. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Will the Senator 
from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON, I thank the two man- 
agers of the bill for their statement about 
my efforts, I am delighted that what I 
have done up to now has contributed 
to the cuts in military assistance, of 
which so much goes to repressive gov- 
ernmenis, I am delighted that there is a 
general agreement that we must go much 
further. I recognized the importance of 
getting away from a continuing resolu- 
tion and on to an authorizing bill. 

I know that there are many fine pro- 
visions in the pending authorization bill, 
including the phaseout of grant military 
assistance over a 3-year period. 

I hope we can go further in cutting 
back all forms of military aid to dicta- 
torial regimes, and that we will do so 
soon. 

If the Senator can assure me that the 
oversight planned by the committee can 
and will include hearings on the specific 
issue of military aid to repressive gov- 
ernments, and can assure me that such 
hearings can be held by April, and will 
provide me a full opportunity to consult 
with the committee on those hearings 
and to suggest certain witnesses, I would 
be delighted to agree to his suggested 
approach. 

I recognize that the amendment I have 
introduced is very complicated. It may 
not be the very best way to achieve the 
goals that we share. If it can be submitted 
to a full examination by the committee, 
I would accede to the request of the two 
managers of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I respond to the 
Senator by saying that this request that 
he makes is entirely in line with our 
thinking. 

As the Senator knows, I have spoken 
to Senator McGee, who handled this bill 
yesterday. We are in full agreement. I 
am sure I speak for the Senator from 
New Jersey on this. 

We will have hearings on the foreign 
aid bill. We will take up the Senator’s 
amendment. The Senator will be invited 
as a witness to present testimony and to 
inyite other witnesses. 

The proposal advanced by the Sen- 
ator is so significant and is so complex. 
The formula is very complex. I think that 
it does require, may I say respectfully, 
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very thoughtful consideration and a good 
deal of testimony. 

If the Senator will accept our commit- 
ment as a word of honor, he can rest as- 
sured that we will proceed forthwith 
along the lines that he has indicated. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Does that commit- 
ment include hearings on the specific 
subject of military aid to repressive gov- 
ernments, together with legislative pro- 
posals along the lines I have suggested? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. Ab- 
solutely. The Senator, I would hope, 
would want to introduce his amendment 
again in the 94th Congress so that we 
can have a specific piece of legislative 
language to relate the testimony to and 
on which to base our questions and in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. CRANSTON. And we.can get to 
these hearings by April at the latest? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure we can. 

The Senator said April at the latest. 
Let me put it this way: We will get into 
it in the April and May period. The Sen- 
ator knows how things go here in the 
Senate in the January, February, and 
March period. We often do not get down 
to our detailed annual legislative busi- 
ness until some time in the April-May 
period. I want to be precise and honest 
with the Senator. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I would like to point 
out that we have to move faster next year 
because of the new budget process. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope we shall. We 
will do our best. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the two Sen- 
ators very much. 

With that understanding, I withdraw 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment No. 2001, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section’as 
Tollows: 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this Act, total contributions authorized here- 
in to the United Nations or to any segment or 
subdivision of this world organization shall 
not exceed $156,148,000, 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the foreign aid bill as it 
now stands before the Senate, it pro- 
vides for a 24-percent increase in U.S. 
contributions to the United Nations. My 
amendment, Mr. President, would elim- 
inate the increase and authorize the same 
amount as current estimates for 1974; 
namely, $156,148,000. 

If the amendment is adopted, the Sen- 
ate would be voting to save the taxpayers 
$37,552,000. 

Mr. President, this Senate has been on 
record a number of times expressing the 
view that U.S. contributions to the 
United Nations should be brought down 
to 25 percent. It is well above that now. 

This amendment, while it would not 
bring it down to 25 percent, would bring 
it down toward that figure. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
been providing very substantial sums to 
the United Nations. Through the years, 
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I have been a supporter of the United 
Nations. I think it is desirable to have a 
world organization. But I think that the 
Senate and the Congress could help 
create some sense of responsibility in 
that world organization if it would take 
a harder stand on the amount of contri- 
butions which the American people put 
up. 

Of the 138 members of the United Na- 
tions, 92 have an outstanding debt of 
$204 million in back dues. 

The Soviet Union and its two member 
republics owe $110 million. 

Mr. President, besides having a good 
effect, in my judgment, on the United 
Nations, in that it should bring about a 
greater sense of responsibility on the part 
of the other member nations, it would 
save the American taxpayers $37,552,000. 

Frankly, I do not see how Congress can 
justify increasing its contribution to the 
United Nations for this one program 
alone by 24 percent. 

We are in a period of high inflation. 
We are supposed to be in a period when 
the President and the Congress have said 
that we need to put some brakes on 
spending. 

Here is an opportunity to do that. 

I do not propose that the United 
Nations be cut below what it previously 
had received. I just propose that the 
increase advocated by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee be eliminated so that 
the figure would be that figure which is 
the current level for the 1974 funding. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just one or two quick observations 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia. 

The amount, of course, as he has indi- 
cated, is equivalent to what was made 
available in fiscal 1974. 

I think we should note, however, that 
since fiscal 1974 there has been a con- 
siderable amount of inflation, and the 
value of that money has depreciated 
greatly, much to the sorrow of all of us. 

Inflation has taken its toll on all of our 
resources. 

The point that I believe should be 
made is that this is not money, as such, 
for the operation of the General Assem- 
bly or the Security Council of the United 
Nations. Actually, what you have here 
are funds made available by the United 
States to agencies of the United Nations 
which, in the main, have had a rather 
good record. 

The United Nations development pro- 
gram is a good program. It is one that 
has gained the support and the com- 
mendation of not only our country but 
other countries as well. 

One of the finest programs they have 
in the United Nations is the Children’s 
Fund. It has great popular support all 
through the United States. How many 
times have we seen little children going 
door to door, raising money for the Chil- 
dren’s Fund? It not only has funds of the 
treasury but a great deal of voluntary 
funds as well. There is an increase, I 
believe, of $3 million provided for the 
Children’s Fund. 

A major amount of money that was ap- 
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proved by the committee was at the ini- 
tiative of our distinguished colleague, 
Senator McGee, who has been very active 
in the United Nations work relating to 
the U.N. development program. The rea- 
son for that increase was the changing 
of the bookkeeping, so to speak. We are 
going on a calendar year basis, I believe, 
for the U.N. contribution which picks up 
part of one fiscal year and then puts it 
in another, so to speak. In other words, 
we are trying to get the American con- 
tribution to the United Nations develop- 
ment program on & calendar year basis. 
So while the figure looks rather large— 
it is $20 million—it really is not that 
amount in terms of increased funding. 

The U.N. Relief and Works Agency has 
the sum of $10 million. I would like to 
refer this matter to our expert on United 
Nations activities, the Senator from 
Wyoming. I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming for his defense of what I think 
was a very legitimate request before the 
committee. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I hate to 
have to take the time to repeat this, be- 
cause the Senator from Virginia and I 
have been over this matter many times: 
and I had great applause for the Senator 
from Virginia when we were able, while 
I was at the U.N. to reduce the American 
contribution to 25 percent in the basic 
budget of the U.N. It had been running 
at 33 percent, 35 percent, and 40 percent 
over the years. The intent was to get it 
down to 25 percent. But in getting it 
down to 25 percent, as we rounded up 
votes among the developing areas—the 
Africians and the South Asians and the 
like—we also had to make clear that we 
were not cutting back our support of the 
United Nations in that process. 

There are two budgets—the basic 
budget of the U.N. and the voluntary 
programs of the U.N. Therefore, when 
we ended with a continuing resolution in 
Congress at the end of that year, we had 
to revert not to the commitment that 
had been requested in the new budget— 
namely, the $90 million figure for the 
UNDP—but to the preceding year budget 
figure of $70 million because of the rules 
by which we carry out a continuing res- 
olution process, as the Senator knows. 
Thus, it became necessary to draw down 
from the next budget that $20 million 
difference, because it was already com- 
mitted and it was an integral part of the 
whole agreement at the time we were 
able to cut back the American basic per- 
centage of a contribution to 25 percent, 

It was a matter of commitment, a 
matter of credibility, a matter of the in- 
tegrity of our Government at a time we 
got a major breakthrough in the struc- 
turing of the basic budget of the United 
Nations. 

It seems to me that it does not hang 
together very well for the Senator from 
Virginia to applaud McGee for getting 
the 25 percent when a part of the reason 
we could succeed in that, when everyone 
said we could not do it, was to assure 
that, so far as possible, we would live up 
to our commitments in the voluntary 
areas of the U.N., particularly the UNDP. 
They are not the same budget, but they 
were cut from the same cloth, when one 
tries to make headway on the politics 
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that takes place in the United Nations or 
in the Senate of the United States. 

The Senator from Virginia is one of 
those who know best of all the impor- 
tance of integrity of commitments, and 
that is the key to the integrity in that 
particular commitment. That is the rea- 
son why I hope that the Senator will 
consider withdrawing his amendment, 
We are never going to catch up to that 
unless we face it. It is a split-year con- 
tribution because of that carryover of 
the continuing resolution in 1973. We are 
trying to correct that phenomenon. It 
was not our doing, except that we did 
have a continuing resolution rather than 
the new bill. For that reason, we are 
caught in that bind. This is the only way 
in which we can face up to it. 

I hope that the distinguished Senator 
will consider a reconsideration of that 
measure. I know how deeply he feels 
about the entire matter; and because of 
the success we experienced in cutting 
our basic contribution percentage, I am 
asking, in the same spirit of understand- 
ing, that he accommodate with respect to 
the need for picking up that difference 
on the first year. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

In talking earlier today with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations, which committee 
handles the United Nations funding, I 
expressed the view that the United 
States probably was putting up 31 per- 
cent. He said: 

No, that is low. It is closer to 35 percent. 


The Senator from Wyoming mentioned 
the need to work with the other United 
Nations members and to be on good terms 
with them—the politics of it—and that is 
certainly an important point. But I can- 
not help note three important votes in 
the past month. 

One vote was on the motion to oust 
South Africa, a clearly illegal action. The 
United States strongly opposed it, and 
we were able to muster 22 votes against 
91 affirmative votes. 

With respect to the resolution to per- 
mit the terrorist Arafat to address the 
United Nations—that is not illegal; it is 
perfectly proper if the organization 
wants to invite a terrorist to address it— 
the United States strongly opposed it, 
and we were able to obtain three allies. 

On the third vote, to give official ob- 
server status to the Arafat group, the 
United States was defeated by a vote 
of 95 to 17. 

So I am in strong basic disagreement 
with the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations which contains this 
sentence: 

The level of our support for the UNDP is 
seen by the developing nations as a measur- 
ing stick for the serlousness of our partici- 
pation in the United Nations organization. 


I say that the developing nations— 
and all the other nations, for that mat- 
ter—who are members of the United 
Nations would have a lot more respect 
for the United States if Congress would 
stop continually pouring in more and 
more funds, upping it every year, I think 
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we would be better off, and it would bring 
a greater sense of responsibility to that 
organization. 

Frankly, I am unwilling, in the month 
of December of 1974, to vote to reward 
the United Nations for the actions it took 
in November. I am not saying funding 
should be reduced. I do not favor reduc- 
ing below the level of previous funding, 
but I do feel that we should not increase 
the funding. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the following Senators be list- 
ed as cosponsors: The Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. Rora), and’the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dom- 
ENICI). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The Senator's time has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield time to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE, Mr, President, I hesitate 
to say more in this colloquy with my be- 
loved colleague from Virginia, but I 
think that the whole program at the 
United Nations requires that at least 
we keep something straight for the 
record. 

In any political situation, whether it 
be here or up there or anywhere else, 
we try to cross one bridge at a time, and 
we build on those bridges. I agree with 
the Senator: I think there was a danger- 
ous precedent set when they threw South 
Africa out of the United Nations. That is 
not what the United Nations was cre- 
ated for. That is not the way we try to 
establish the integrity of that body, or 
to enrich it. 

I agree, likewise, that there was a se- 
rious flaw in the tactical decision to ad- 
mit the PLO up there, to have their 
hearing. But the thing that it says to 
all of us is that it is still an open body 
in which we make our case and we have 
to win our vote. And we lost. But we still 
have the power of veto in the Security 
Council, which is the ultimate deter- 
mining factor. 

I was there the very week that these 
two votes occurred. I must say that the 
shock effect of them was rather consid- 
erable, and that we were already begin- 
ning to get a regrouping of the United 
Nations to reconsider all that had been 
done, That is a large factor in explain- 
ing why they failed to do the same thing 
to the Cambodian Government of Lon 
Nol. These are the kinds of things that 
do make a difference. 

We cannot take our blocks and go 
home because we get mad or because we 
lose a vote. We are much stronger in 
protecting our interest in the direction 
that we go by being there than by run- 
ning back to the haven of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and sticking out our tongues at the 
rest of the world. 

I remind my colleague from Virginia 
that at the very time we were cutting the 
percentage of the American contribution 
to 25 percent, the Soviet Union delegate 
arose on the floor before those nations 
and said, “If the Americans win this 
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vote, we are going arbitrarily to cut ours 
from the Soviet Union.” They were go- 
ing to cut it as an arbitrary action. 

The response from the U.N. nations 
was dramatic. The United States was 
proposing to exercise its decision through 
the machinery of the U.N. honoring that 
process. The Soviet Union was going to 
defy the U.N. and slice its own. They were 
laughed out of the General Assembly 
that afternoon. 

If we work at it, we have our best 
chance in this international forum that 
has done ridiculously stupid things 
sometimes, but that, likewise, has pro- 
duced very rewarding and positive ac- 
tions at other times. 

The world is not going to dance to a 
tune just because we snap our fingers 
or because we orate on the floor of the 
Senate. It demands a give and a take. 
That is why we cannot be running the 
United Nations from the floor of the 
Senate. That is the reason we have to 
balance if all off in terms of the gains 
that we really can make underneath. 
Where we have them there, where we 
can talk to them behind scenes, the real 
decisions are being made: the decisions 
that brought the Soviets and the Amer- 
icans together for the first time in the 
cease-fire in the Middle East. For the first 
time that was finally agreed to. It was 
only possible there, in those halls. The 
same thing can recur every time we have 
a great world crisis. 

I hope that the Senator, in his proper 
sense of pique over what they did to the 
Union of South Africa—because they are 
entitled to be members of the United Na- 
tions, too, as the Soviets are, and as 
Franco in Spain is, as dictators all over 
the world are. It is not a little collection 
of democratic states. It is not a league 
of the Americas. This is a United Nations 
of all the world, with all of the differ- 
ences that are reflected in that spectrum. 

We very well have to work at selling 
our case, and using what we believe to be 
our sense of direction as one of the great 
arguments for restraint in the world 
body. With all of the discouragements, 1 
submit to the Senator that it is all we 
have, and it offers us the one chance be- 
yond holing up here, as a rock to our- 
selves, in order to try to protect our na- 
tional interest. 

Our national interest is best protected, 
Mr. President, in the light of the cross 
currents of different policies and differ- 
ent views in the United Nations. It is dif- 
ficult, it is frustrating, but it has to be 
worth our effort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope that the Senator from Virginia 
will, in his commendable fashion, give us 
a little extra consideration here in the 
light of what I believe is a legitimate 
administration request; namely, that be- 
cause of the increased cost of all the serv- 
ices that are undertaken today, the sum 
for last year is not adequate and it has to 
be modified to some degree. 

We have the $20 million for the United 
Nations development program, which is, 
as has been explained by the Senator 
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from Wyoming, basically getting the 
fiscal calendar and the annual calendar 
into synchronization. It is an account- 
ing figure. 

That is really what it boils down to. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. If the Sen- 
ator will yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I point out 
that the administration itself did not 
ask that that be done. The administra- 
tion itself only asked for $10 million in 
regard to that, according to the commit- 
tee report. I am guided by the committee 
report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The administration, 
I should ‘say, does support. this figure 
now. The Senator is correct, however, it 
asked for $10 million. 

Did not the administration ask for the 
$10 million on the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency? 

May I make this suggestion to the 
Senator, in the light of his argument? 
Why not take the $10 million that was 
asked for by the administration and add 
that to his figure? 

Also, because there has been a con- 
siderable inerease in the cosh of items, 
we might inerease somewhat the Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I point. out 
that if the Senate will approve the 
amendment which is before us, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations then can fund 
any of these to whatever extent the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations deems desira- 
ble—the children’s fund 100 percent, 
some other fund not 100 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand the 
Senator, but the real problem is that 
unless we take into consideration what 
has been at least suggested here by the 
administration, we are just going to find 
ourselves with madequate resources in 
the authorization. 

I say again that it all comes before 
the Committee on Appropriations. If 
they cannot: make a good case there, they 
are not going to get the money. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. If the 
Senator will yield at that point, since he 
mentioned the administration—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The com- 
mittee report says that the President 
requested $153,900,000. The committee 
approved that request and authorized 
an additional $30 million over and above 
what the administration requested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gur- 
NEY). The time of the Senator from 
Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia has 6 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr, HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s amendment reads in the sum 
of $156,148,000. I respectfully request 
that the Senator make the amendment 
read $165 million. 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. $165 mil- 
lion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Minnesota is 
such a congenial, wonderful person, such 
a wonderful Senator, that IT am somewhat 
persuaded to accept his suggestion, al- 
though I do not like the idea at, this 
particular time of going above the 1974 
figure. 

Mr. President, I modify my amendment 
to change the figure to $165 million on 
assurance of support from the manager 
of the bill, the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section 
as follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this Act, total contributions awthorized here- 
in to the United Nations or to any segment 
or subdivision of this world organization shall 
not exceed $165,000,000. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, could 
we just do that, to save time, on a voice 
vote and pass it? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it would be well to have 
the Senate of the United States—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I assure the 
Senator that we are for him, $165 mil- 
lion. We shall save ourselves some time. 
We have to be through with this bill, ac- 
cording to the unanimous consent re- 
quest, by not later than 6 p.m. 

We have nine amendments to go yet. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I have 
gone—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, you are a good 
man, Senator. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Let me 
have a rollcall, because I think it, is im- 
portant. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If we are going to 
have the yeas and nays, why not go for 
the whole amount? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I would 
prefer that, but—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We are going to go 
for the $165 million, but. we are going 
to go light a Christmas tree, just as the 
Senator said. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the tree 
would be much brighter if we have some- 
thing to vote on, I do not want a reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This is not a reduc- 
tion. 

Mr, CASE. It is a $30-odd million re- 
duction. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Then it is not a 
reduction? 

Mr. CHURCH. There will be another 
opportunity for the Senator to vote on 
the reduction on the overall ceiling. 

Mr. PELL. It will be a $28 million re~- 
duction from what the committee 
brought in. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, The Senator can 
do better than that, can he not? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I feel cer- 
tain. 

Mr, GOLDWATER. My point is, if we 
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are going to vote, if we agree with the 
manager of the bill that we not have a 
vote and save time, we can go for the 
Tesser amount. If we are going to vote, 
3 mes rather vote something meaning- 
ul, 

Mr. HUMPHREY, The Senator wants 
to increase it? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, I do not want 
to increase it. I want to take his original 
figure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The amendment is 
for the $165 million that the Senator 
from Virginia has asked for, and if the 
Senator insists upon a rolicall, we will 
have to, of course, accommodate him; 
but I would hope he might be willing to 
accept his victory, which is in hand. 

Mr, HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
agree that we have a 10-minute rolf- 
call? 

Mr. HARRY F, BYRD, JR. Absolutely: 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that we have a 10-minute roll- 
call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gorney). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. Do Senators yield back the re- 
mainder of their time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gurney). All remaining time having 
been yielded back, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, 
Jr.), as modified. On this question, the 
yeas. and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the rolt. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin), the Senator from, Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT) , the Senator from. Col- 
orado (Mr, HASKELL), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. MacNuson), and the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Tanmance) is absent be- 
eause of illmess. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Batimon) 
and the Senator from Nebraska (Mr, 
Hruska) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 27, as follows: 


[No. 518 Leg.} 
YEAS—65 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 


Mansfield 
McClefien 
McClure 
McGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metzenbatm 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 


Bennett 
Bentsen 


Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Gravek 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms 
„Jr. Hollings 
Byrd, Robert C. Huddleston 
Cannon Hughes 
Chiles Humphrey 
Church 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


Mouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 


Long Stennis 
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Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
NAYS—27 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 


Nelson 
Pell 

Percy 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Williams 
NOT VOTING—8 


Hartke Magnuson 
Ervin Haskell Talmadge 
Fulbright Hruska 

So Mr. Harry F, BYRD, Jr.’s amend- 
ment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRY F., BYRD, JR. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. RoB- 
ERT C. Byrp) be listed as a cosponsor of 
the amendment which has just been 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 
May we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Domenicr). The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has the floor. May we have order? 
TIME LIMITATION AGREEMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
on any remaining amendments today be 
limited——— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may we 
have order, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? May we have order in 
the Chamber, please? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
on any remaining amendment today be 
limited to 15 minutes, with the time to 
be equally divided between the manager 
of the bill and the mover of the amend- 
ment, with the exception of an amend- 
ment by Mr. CuHurcH on which there be 
a limitation of—— 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will change his request to two 
amendments by Mr. CHURCH, I would 
hope to have a half hour. There is an 
amendment that relates to these two to 
be offered by the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH). 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I do not 
wish the same courtesy as the Senator 
from Idaho, but there is another original 
amendment of my own which I am cer- 
tain will take about 30 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. With the ex- 
ception of an amendment by Mr. BAYH 
and two amendments by Mr. CHURCH. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent on each rolicall 
remaining today that there be only 10 
minutes allocated with warning bells to 
be sounded after the first 244 minutes. 


Hart 


Bellmon 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Are these 
back-to-back votes? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Then I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I send an 
unnumbered amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE CEILING 

Sec. 44. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the total amount which may be 
obligated during fiscal year 1975 under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the Foreign 
Military Sales Act, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, the 
Peace Corps Act, and section 401 of Public 
Law 89-367 providing military assistance to 
South Vietnam, may not exceed $4,300,000,- 
000. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, about a 
month ago when the foreign aid bill was 
before the Senate for its consideration, I 
offered an amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? May we have order in 
the Senate, please? 

The Senator may resume. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, when 
the foreign aid bill was before the Senate 
shortly before the election, I proposed an 
amendment which placed a $5 billion 
ceiling on fiscal year 1975 foreign aid 
obligations, not including U.S. contribu- 
tions to the international financial in- 
stitutions. 

The purpose was to establish an over- 
all ceiling of $5 billion for all of the bi- 
lateral aid programs, both economic and 
military. 

That amendment was approved by a 
vote of 62 to 21. 

Other cuts were made in the bill by 
the Senate at that time and then, as the 
Senators will remember, the bill was 
recommitted to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I had thought in view of the action 
that had been taken by the whole Senate 
that the committee would be cognizant of 
a desire that then existed to cut back on 
foreign aid or, at least, to hold the line 
and prevent the program from growing 
even more expensive, particularly in 
view of the Federal deficit, the inability 
of the Congress to control spending, the 
worsening economic conditions in the 
country, and an inflation that had gone 
out of control. 

Instead, the committee moved in the 
opposite direction, raising the foreign aid 
program levels and opening new spend- 
ing loopholes that will make available an 
additional $350 million. 

Now I want to make it clear, the new 
committee bill is a third of a billion 
dollars larger than the earlier bill as it 
was originally proposed to the Senate a 
month or so ago. 
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I have a table, Mr. President, that 
shows the various increases that the 
committee added, which come to $347 
million above the previous level. I ask 
unanimous consent that the table be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Increases in S. 3394 made in committee ajter 
recommittal 
I. Changes in authorizations: 
Economic aid to Indo- 


-+$67, 000, 000 
+39, 000, 000 
-+-89, 500, 000 


Food and nutrition... 
Middle East (Israel) 


Total additions 
Military credit sales 


195, 500, 000 
—50, 000, 000 
Net addition +145, 500, 000 
II. Other additions: 

Use of loan reflows for 
disaster aid 

Additional 
funds as a result of de- 
lay in effective date for 
charging costs of military 
missions 

Additional military aid 
from changes in excess 
defense articles provision 
(estimate) 


-+-110, 000, 000 


+57, 000, 000 


+35, 000, 000 


—_ 


Total additional for- 
eign ald in revised 
version of S. 3394.. +347, 000, 000 


Mr. CHURCH. I regret the commit- 
tee’s action, Mr. President, all the more 
because in the weeks since my ceiling 
amendment was passed, it has become 
ever more clear that our national econ- 
omy is in a dire condition. 

More than ever, the responsibility of 
Congress is to exercise fiscal restraint, to 
bring the Federal budget under some ef- 
fective control. 

I should think that necessity would be 
all the more obvious to Senators in view 
of t-e fact that we Lave been overriding 
Presidential vetoes. I, myself, have been 
voting to override these vetoes knowing 
that it would cost a considerable amount 
of additional money and yet feeiing the 
programs in these cases justified the in- 
creased cost, as long as we found other 
places to cut the budget in the exercise 
a some semblance of fiscal responsibil- 
ty. 

I am, therefore, again proposing to 
amend S. 3394, the pending bill, by plac- 
ing a ceiling on fiscal year 1975 foreign 
aid obligations, excepting U.S. contribu- 
tions to the international financial in- 
stitutions. 

I am now, however, proposing a lower 
ceiling than previously, an overall ceil- 
ing of $4.3 billion. 

This ceiling has been calculated to al- 
low expenditures at the rate provided 
for in the continuing resolution now op- 
erating. In other words, if the Senate 
were to adopt this amendment, we would 
simply hold the line on the Senate pro- 
gram at the present level of spending, 
as authorized in the continuing resolu- 
tion which now governs that program. 

In other words, the rate of foreign 
aid spending pertinent during the first 
half of the fiscal year would be allowed 
to continue during the second half of the 
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year, but under a regular authorization 
rather than @ continuing resolution, 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Rrecorp at this point a 
table which displays expenditures under 
the eontinuing resolution, expenditures 
as they took place im fiscal year 1974, 
and fiscal year 1975 expenditures as they 
would be allowed by this bill if the ceil- 
ing were not imposed. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM LEVELS (EXCEPT U:S, CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO THE MULTILATERAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS) 


fin millions of dollars) 


Fiscal boca 
1975 at 
continuing 


resolution 
rate 


Fiscal’ year 
74 


(actual) version) 


non aid: 


1,929 2, 890 
P- I, 182 996 
_ Peace Corps. 7 82 


Military: 
Grants.......... 41,678 1, 289 
325 405 


Credit sales 
5, 16! 5, 662 


Total... 


t Does not include 2 expenditures of, a 1-time. nature: emer- 
gency aid to Israel and emergency drawdown for Cambodia. 


Mr. CHURCH. I should point out, Mr. 
President, that the creation of a $4.3 
billion ceiling would not require expendi- 
tures to be made in the same categories 
= delineated in the continuing resolu- 
tion. 

The administration would have au- 
thorizations under the various bills, 
meaning the foreign aid bill now before 
us, Public Law 480, Peace Corps, the 
other bills relating to bilateral foreign 
aid. 

The administration, combining these 
bills together, would have authorization 
totaling $5.6 billion and would be allowed 
the flextbility to fund fully those pro- 
grams if deems essential and to trim 
those it deems marginal. 

While I normally would not approve 
allowing the executive branch such dis- 
cretion, I believe In this case such dis- 
cretionary authority would force the ad- 
ministration to come face to face with 
some tough decisions on priorities, con- 
trary to its usual practice of attempting 
to perpetuate alf programs at full fund- 
ing levels. 

There is little more that needs to be 
said, Mr. President. The confused and 
misguided purpose of much of our vast 
and largety outdated foreign aid program 
is now manifest. The sad state of Ameri- 
can economy is clear for everyone to see. 
The only question which remains is 
whether Congress, which holds the 
pursestrings of Federal spending, has the 
will to take corrective action. 

I believe that. my amendment, by plac- 
ing a responsible Hmit om foreign aid 
expenditures, constitutes. such action and 
I urge its adoption by the Senate today. 
But if the Senate by its vote indicates 
that it is unwilling to held foreign aid 
spending at its present level, as author- 
ized by the continuing resolution, E shall 
then propose a second amendment set- 
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ting a ceiling of $5 billion as was ap- 
proved by the Senate before the bill was 
recommitted. 


This $5 billion ceiling, as is shown on 
the table which I have placed in the REC- 
orp, would hold fiscal year 1975 spend- 
ing to a level roughly equal to that of 
fiscal 1974, and would thus stand, at 
least, as a clear statement that the Sen- 
ate does not want to see the foreign aid 
program increased beyond the level of 
last year’s spending. 

I hope tnat the Senate wil’ approve 
the lower ceiling, the $4.3 billiom ceiling. 
However, the establishment of a ceiling 
at either level, whether it is $4.3 billion 
or $5 billion, would be a significant step 
toward bringing the foreign aid program 
and our Federal budget in line with the 
grim realities facing our national econ- 
omy. 

So for those reasons, Mr. President, I 
do hope the Senate will approve the 
amendment that I have offered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to add the name of the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. ROTH) as a cosponsor of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is informed that until the time expires 
on this amendment, no further amend- 
ments are in order. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this amendment 
be considered in connection with the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CASE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I will not object, I just want 
to understand what it is before we agree. 

Mr. BAYH. If the Senator will yield 
about t or 2 minutes—— 

Mr. CASE. On my reservation, I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. BAYH. The amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana would add, I be- 
lieve, a few significant words at the end 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho which would except from the 
President’s discretion to apply the cuts 
necessary under the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho that funding which 
is presently going to the State of Israeli. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none. It is so 
ordered. The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end of the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Church add the following: 

“This limitation notwithstanding, all 
funds appropriated for Israel shall be obli- 
gated for that purpose.” 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the courtesy of my colleagues, the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho and 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will tell the Chair, is this the 
amendment on which the Senator re- 
quested a half-hour? 

Mr. BAYH. No, sir, it is net. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
thanks the Senator. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yleld 
to the Senator, if that is necessary, such 
part of my time as he may require. 

Mr. BAYH. Is the Senator operating 
on his own time, the 15 minutes, the 
744 minutes? It shall not take that long. 

Very frankly, the Senator from In- 
diana finds a great deal of merit in the 
proposal of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho. One of the reservations I 
have about it is the discretion which is 
permitted the President as to where the 
cuts mandated by the Senator from 
Idaho should be made. 

I understand the great sensitivity that 
exists in the Middle Hast area as it ap- 
plies to this bill. I know there has been 
a great deal of consideration as to how 
this measure can be applied without 
rocking the boat as far as executive ne- 
gotiations are concerned. But I feel that 
what we are about to embark upon in 
this foreign aid bill is to find ourselves 
involved in significant financing of both 
sides of a very difficult political and 
military contest. 

As I see it, it is imperative for us to 
maintain the balance in that part of 
the world as far as the State of Israel is 
concerned, because their adversaries are 
getting such a tremendous investment 
from the Soviet Union. For that reason 
I feel that the amount that is in this bill 
as far as maintaining that balance for 
the State of Israel is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the security of the State of 
Israel, and I would hate to see the Presi- 
dent cut below that figure. 

I would like to see us find some way 
to guarantee that. we could deescalate on 
both sides. But until we get some per- 
manent agreement, which is not likely to 
be forthcoming in the near future, 1 do 
not see how we cam permit this kind of 
open-ended discretion to be given to the 
President. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, what. is the 
situation as far as those opposing these 
amendments is concerned, timewise? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the time for the 
opposition is controlled by the Senator 
from Minnesota. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. CASH. Just for an inquiry as to 
time. 

I understand that, but is there 15, 
minutes om the amendment to the 
amendment, and then 15 minutes on the 
amendment, itself, as far as the opposi- 
tion goes? 

Mr. CHURCH. Thirty minutes on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the original 
amendment. had one-half hour, of which 
11 minutes have been used. This amend- 
ment has 15 minutes, of which 3 minutes 
have been used. 

Mr. CASE. Three minutes have been 
used by the proponents and none by the 
opponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correet.. 

Mr. CASE. Who is in charge of the 
time in opposition ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from Minnesota controls the time 
for the opposition. 

Mr. CASE. To both amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. CASE. Thank you very much. I ask 
that the time spent in this interesting 
colloquy not be taken out of either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Indiana has, in a sense, 
modified the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho. I do not have any objection 
to what the Senator from Indiana is ask- 
ing. I see no reason to have two votes on 
these matters. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would say to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that I am in full 
agreement with the object so well stated 
by the Senator from Indiana. I am 
willing to accept the amendment that he 
has offered modifying my amendment. 
I would hope that this could be done on 
@ voice vote. 

However, I will ask for a rolleall vote 
on the amendment, as modified. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Why do we not just 
yield back the remaining time on the 
Bayh amendment, if the Senator from 
Idaho will yield back the remainder of 
his time, and we will get that into the 
full amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH). We still have time 
to debate the remainder of the time on 
the Church amendment, as modified. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is perfectly all 
right. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield back the re- 


mainder of my time on the Bayh amend- 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 


Senator from Indiana. 
question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Now, Mr. President, 
I understand that what we have here is 
approximately 4 minutes time that re- 
mains on the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho, and approximately 14 min- 
utes that we would have in opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just a comment in reference to the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from Idaho. 

A number of us in the Senate com- 
mittee—Senator GRIFFIN, Senator 
SPARKMAN, Senator McGee, Senator Cass, 
and Senator Javrrs—sent to our col- 
leagues a letter on December 2, pointing 
out what we thought were some of the 
harmful reactions which would come 
from the Church amendment. I just want 
to call to the aftention of the Senate 
some of those comments. 

First of all, the bill that is before us, 
with the authorizations that are in the 
bill, is the work of a number of members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, in cooperation with the admin- 
istration, to try to work out a sensible 
foreign assistance program that would 
bring in some new controls and restraints 
upon the foreign aid administration. 


[Putting the 
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This legislation, as proposed and as be- 
fore us, will slash the President’s request 
by 18 percent. It is over a $600 million re- 
duction in what the administration asked 
for in foreign assistance for fiscal 1975. 

This is the largest percentage cut of 
any authorization bill considered by 
Congress this year. We believe that we 
have acted responsibly. The committee 
has also reduced military grant assist- 
ance activities by $400 million, foreign 
military credit sales by $150 million, and 
Indochina. postwar reconstruction by 
$322,800,000. 

The total military and economic as- 
sistance request for Indochina has been 
slashed by $1 billion. That is no small 
amount reduction and saving by the ap- 
propriate committee of the Senate. 

I might add that the amendment be- 
fore the Senate, sponsored by the Senator 
from Idaho, would preempt the role of 
the authorizing and the appropriating 
committees. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Committee on Armed 
Services, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Appropriations Com- 
mittees have all made or will make care- 
ful and deliberate, decisions as to where 
and for what purposes and in what 
amounts U.S. foreign assistance funds 
are to be spent. Each of these com- 
mittees has a responsibility to this 
body. These committees, making their 
recommendations to the Senate, and 
the Senate acting on those recom- 
mendations, have already made deci- 
sions. A ceiling on all these proposals 
ignores these decisions, decisions made 
by the Members of the Senate, and com- 
pels the President to impound funds for 
which Congress has already expressed 
its support. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I think this is enormously 
important, and I hope that all Senators 
who hear this statement will pay great 
attention to it. 

Carrying just one step further the 
point that the Senator from Minnesota 
has made, what we are doing is giving 
the President the authority to write a 
foreign aid bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

The Senate has been complaining for 
the past 2 or 3 years that the Executive 
has taken over all our responsibilities. 
Honestly, we handed them oyer to him. 

In this amendment, what we are doing 
is saying this to the President, after we 
have put authorizations in this bill, after 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and the Senate in support of that 
committee has put authorizations on 
Public Law 480, and after the Armed 
Services Committee has acted and Con- 
gress has supported or modified the 
Armed Services Committee decision: 

Mr, President, we have gone through this 
charade. We have shown the folks back home 
that we are responsible legislators. But we 
didn’t really mean it. You go ahead and cut 
what you want to cut, except don’t cut 
Israel. 


No one in this body has a better stand- 
ing with respect to support for Israel 
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than the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota. Most of the amendments relating to 
Israel in the bill before the Senate were 
either sponsored or cosponsored by me. 
But now we are going to say that we can 
have a ceiling but it will not affect Israel. 

What is really being said is that the 
slashes or cuts that are to be made will 
have to be made out of other programs. 
What are some of these other programs? 
Well, Public Law 480 grant programs. 
That is a program used to alleviate hun- 
ger in the world: the food production 
program in this Foreign Assistance Act, 
programs designed to increase food pro- 
duction in developing countries, espe- 
cially those facing major food shortages; 
drought relief and rehabilitation assist- 
ance to countries that are the victims of 
natural disasters such as we have had in 
the Sahel and in some of the other coun- 
tries of the world. 

It also means reduced economic assist- 
ance to Egypt and Jordan, which wouid 
jeopardize U.S. efforts in moderating 
peace in the Middle East. It will defi- 
nitely mean that we will have to cut fur- 
ther the U.S. contributions to interna- 
tional organizations. We have already 
made one cut here today on that. 

It would also come out of the disaster 
relief efforts for other parts of the world, 
such as Cyprus, Bangladesh, and the 
Honduras—countries that have been re- 
ceiving our cooperation. 

This would further mean that we 
would make a cut in population pro- 
grams, In other words, a ceiling amend- 
ment would substantially reduce U.S. 
efforts directed at alleviating the causes 
for economic instability in the world. 

I think we should understand that this 
ceiling amendment does not apply only 
to this particular bill. This is not a way 
to change the authorizations only in this 
bill. It would change authorizations in 
every piece of legislation, with the ex- 
ception of aid to Israel, of all the foreign 
assistance law we have, I think this has 
to be given the most thoughtful consid- 
eration, and I hope it. will receive firm 
rejection. 

We are saying to the President: 

Mr, President, we didn’t quite know what 
to do. We went up the hill and down the hill. 
We authorized a certain amount for Indo- 
china. We authorized a certain amount for 
food assistance. We authorized a certain 
amount for food assistance. We authorized 
certain, specific amounts for population and 
family planning, We authorized a certain 
amount for education and health. We author- 
ized a certain amount of money for disaster 
relief. We authorized a certain amount of 
money for food assistance. After we got all 
through with it, we said we didn’t mean it at 
all. We just wanted to prove that we knew 
how to do tt; but now we are going to tell you, 
Mr. President, that after we have done it; you 
go ahead and make the cuts wherever you 
want to make them, of $1.3 billion. 


I submit that if that is the way we are 
going to legislate, we are violating what 
was done in Congress in the Budget Con- 
trol Act, when we said to the President of 
the United States, “You have to quit im- 
pounding money.” 

What we are really saying here is that 
we want the President to do our work 
for us, that we are willing to give him 
sort.of blanket authority, sort of general 
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authority, to just tamper with and alter 
the appropriations or the authorizations 
within the limits we set, and those limits 
are rather large. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that this 
amendment, which cuts to the heart of 
our whole foreign assistance program, 
will be rejected. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota makes a very 
beguiling argument. He says that the 
adoption of this amendment would mean 
that the Senate would be abdicating its 
own responsibility by turning the matter 
of cutting foreign aid spending over to 
the President to decide and that we 
should do our job here. I have no argu- 
ment about that. I thought we had done 
our job here. 

A few weeks ago, we brought a bill to 
the floor, and the Senate expressed its 
will overwhelmingly to cut the bill. Then 
the Foreign Relations Committee got the 
bill recommitted. Instead of paying the 
slightest attention to the vote of the 
Senate, which had indicated a desire to 
hold down foreign aid, to establish a ceil- 
ing that at least conformed with the level 
of spending in fiscal year 1974, a Senate 
which had made it evident that it did 
not want to see the pragram enlarged 
gets back a bill from the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that ignores the Senate 
entirely and adds a third of a billion 
dollars more to the bill than had been 
originally presented for the consideration 
of this body. 

Is this body sovereign or is it the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee? I have 
the highest regard for its members. I 
have served on it for many years. But I 
had thought the Senate, as a whole, ex- 
ercised the sovereign right to decide how 
large the foreign aid bill should be. The 
Senate has been repudiated by the com- 
mittee, ignored by the committee, within 
a few weeks of the time it cast its vote 
so overwhelmingly. 

What am I asking? I am not asking 
that this program be cut. I am asking 
that it be maintained at its present level, 
as authorized by the continuing resolu- 
tion of Congress. Is that such a drastic 
request? 

In view of the fact that Congress is 
not holding the line on any other form 
of spending that we are overriding Presi- 
dential budgets and adding billions to 
the overall cost of the Government, 
where are we going to find the place to 
cut? Here, I suggest, is at least an ap- 
propriate place to hold the line. The 
adoption of this amendment would hold 
the line at the present level of spending 
and thus avoid the additional amounts 
of money that the committee now recom- 
mends we add to this bill. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, since 
it is the only way we can accomplish 
any limitations on spending, I have no 
apologies to make for the form this 
amendment takes. If we were doing our 
job properly, it would not be necessary to 
offer this amendment, in my judgment, 
but, in view of the record, it is necessary. 
Because I think we need to hold the line 
on spending, at least prevent this pro- 
gram from growing larger than it pres- 
ently is, I do hope that the Senate will 
reaffirm the position it took so emphat- 
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ically a few weeks ago and adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
I just say that there is a $700 million 
difference between this amendment and 
the one we looked at 6 weeks ago. That 
was a $5 billion ceiling; this is a $4.3 
billion ceiling. 

Mr. President; I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
direct my attention to two points. One, 
we have fought here for years to assert 
the authority of Congress to determine 
what shall be the national priorities and 
what shall be the national dispositions. 
An amendment like this negates com- 
pletely that concept. We have it within 
our power to reduce any and every item 
specifically, passing on its merits. An 
across-the-board cut like this simply 
transfers the very authority for which 
we have fought so hard to the President. 

The other thing I wish to point out, 
and that is very serious, is that the 
adoption of Senator Bayxy’s amendment 
by Senator Cuurcn does not save the 
matter. Certainly, in extremes, consider- 
ing the terrible trouble Israel is in, we 
hope that she will get the aid which Con- 
gress intends she should get. But the 
idea that, well, Israel is bailed out, so let 
us cut it in this way, is, I hope, not one 
that should be swallowed by those who 
have a profound consideration for the 
total foreign policy of a country. Israel, 
as well as every other country in the 
world, will be much better served with 
an intelligent, balanced, substantively 
justified foreign aid program, including 
its own, rather than being saved out as 
an exception. 

Much as I understand and am deeply 
involved with and sympathetic to the 
exigency which sought to be met in 
that regard, I think it would be a great 
fault on my part if I did not point out 
that that should not save this amend- 
ment. I hope it will not, and that the 
amendment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 

Yew Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may I ask 
how much time remains on our side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes remain. 

Mr. CASE. The points have really all 
been made, I think. I should like to sum 
them up from a little different viewpoint. 

I wish to stress that what we are voting 
on now may very well determine whether 
we get an authorization bill or not. As 
the Senator from Minnesota has pointed 
out, after the failure of the last bill, 
those of us who were especially con- 
cerned about it in the committee—got 
together with the administration and 
worked out legislation which has received 
the promise of administration approval, 

Now, we are not subservient to the ad- 
ministration, but we are practical people 
here, and we know that a foreign aid 
bill cannot pass this body unless admin- 
istration supporters support it. We have 
to have that. This bill will do it. With 
the bill that the committee has proposed 
and such amendments as we have ac- 
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cepted so far, we are going to get a 
foreign aid bill. If we get something less 
than that, we shall not get it, because 
the administration would rather have, in 
many ways, a continuing resolution, 
which we do not want. 

We want this bill because of its own 
substance, and because it contains strong 
provisions for congressional oversight 
and approval and much in the way of 
improvement of accounting procedures, 
which everybody in this country wants, 
and certainly this Congress should in- 
sist upon getting in order to maintain 
its control, and; indeed, to reestablish its 
control over this sprawling program. 

I hope very much that this amendment 
will not succeed. The Senator from New 
York made a point that I should like to 
underscore. We all support the Bayh 
amendment as such. We do not need it in 
the committee bill. We do need it with 
Senator CHURCH'S amendment. Other- 
wise, aid to Israel will be drastically cut. 

This just points out that what we are 
doing with Senator CHurcH’s amend- 
ment is to say, across the board, that 
the President can do anything he pleases 
in order to cut this bill by a further $1.3 
billion, roughly, which is a drastic cut. 
Its effects have already been underscored 
by the Senator from Minnesota. I hope 
very much that this amendment will 
fail. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
1 minute remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the case has been made. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey stated it very suc- 
cinctly again. We have worked to perfect 
a piece of legislation that is better than 
what we have had; not as good as we 
would like, but the best we can get with 
any cooperation on a bipartisan basis 
and between the Senate and the execu- 
tive branch. That is no small order, and 
this has been accomplished. 

Mr. President, if this bill is not passed, 
if, for some reason or another, we amend 
it to a point where the President feels he 
has to veto it, we shall go right back to 
a continuing resolution. Then all the re- 
forms we worked so hard to put in this 
legislation, where we are phasing out 
military assistance, where we put on 
country ceilings, where we prevent the 
kind of transfer of funds that has been 
taking place over the years—all of that 
will go down the drain. 

So, in the name of trying to cut an 
authorization, we literally cut the heart 
out of the reform that we sought in this 
legislation. 

I regret that we do not have more 
Senators here to listen to this, because 
if they were here, there is not any doubt 
in my mind that they would reject this 
amendment, I hope and pray that they 
will, because what we are up against 
now is whether we want a better for- 
eign assistance bill or whether we want 
to go back to what it used to be. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time remaining. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that we 
have had the yeas and nays ordered. 


how 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Before we vote, may 
may I ask the indulgence of my col- 
leagues? The distinguished Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) has @ mes- 
sage he wishes to call up out of order. 

I ask the parliamentarian if we may 
do that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will have to ask unanimous con- 
sent, because the time is under control. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Arizona 
have no more than 5 minutes, with the 
time not counted on either side. 

I do not think there is any time to 
count against us. 


SAN CARLOS MINERAL STRIP 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 7730. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
for the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(H.R. 7730) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to purchase property lo- 
cated within the San Carlos Mineral 
Strip, as follows: 

On page 2, line 13 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, after “Provided,”, insert: That 
in no event shall any person receive total 
compensation under this Act in excess of 
$150,000: Provided further, 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, in the 
bill as amended by the House, there ap- 
pears the language— 

Provided, That in no event shall any per- 
son receive total compensation under this 
Act in excess of $150,000. 


It is clear from the investigation by 
the Senate Interior Committee of the 
facts which gave rise to this bill, that 
there may be claims which exceed $150,- 
000. Since it is obviously inequitable to 
compensate those whose claims are less 
than $150,000 in full while only compen- 
sating one whose claim might exceed 
$150,000 to the extent of that amount, 
the bill should be amended to provide 
full compensation for all affected per- 
sons, For this reason, I am offering an 
amendment changing the dollar limita- 
tion from $150,000 to $300,000. The 
amount of any claim of course, must be 
proven in accordance with the usual 
governmental practice. 

It is my understanding that since the 
House passed the bill as it is now before 
the Senate, those interested in the bill 
in the House have informally agreed to 
accept the amendment which I now 
offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment as follows: 

Strike “$150,000” 
thereof, $300,000". 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 


and insert in lieu 
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ment of the House with the amendment 
which I have proposed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FANNIN. I shall be very pleased 
to yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C.. BYRD. Has this 
amendment been cleared with the ap- 
propriate parties on this side of the 
aisle? 

Mr. FANNIN. It has been cleared with 
the appropriate parties on that side of 
the aisle, and also with those on this 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House 
with the amendment of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota and the Senator from New 
Jersey for yielding to me. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3394) to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve a rolicall is in order on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the Church 
amendment as amended. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin), the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), and the Sen- 
ator from Washington Mr. Macnuson) 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) 
and the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
HRrvusKA) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 53, as follows: 


[No. 519 Leg.] 
YEAS—39 


Dole 
Eagleton 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


Abourezk Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, 
William L. 
Symington 
Weicker 
Young 


Hughes 
Burdick Johnston 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 

Byrd, Robert C. McClure 
Cannon Metcalf 
Chiles Montoya 
Church Neison 


NAYS—53 


Curtis 
Domenici 
Dominick 


Aiken 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Brooke 
Buckley 


Helms 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metzenbaum 


Eastiand 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hatfield 


Cranston Hathaway 
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Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Tunney 
Williams 


Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
NOT VOTING—8 


Magnuson 
Talmadge 
Fulbright 

So Mr. Cuurcn’s amendment. was re- 
jected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CASE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I was dis- 
tressed and dismayed to learn that the 
Foreign Relations Committee has recom- 
mended very minimal ceilings on all 
military assistance to the Republic of 
Korea over the 1975 to 1977—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Heitms). The Senator will suspend. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I do 
not believe there is any time to be yielded 
unless an amendment is offered. I believe 
the time on the bill—— 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the bill. I ask that the 
words “and for other purposes’’ be 
stricken. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Senate? 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I move to 
strike the words “and for other pur- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that pro forma amend- 
ments are not in order. : 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I move. to 
strike section 15 on page 25 relating to 
termination of military assistance to 
South Korea. 

Mr. President, I was distressed and 
dismayed to learn that the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has recom- 
mended very minimal ceilings on all 
military assistance to the Republic of 
Korea over the 1975 through 1977 fiscal 
years, with a complete phaseout after 
fiscal year 1977. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Do- 
MENICI). May we have order in the 
Senate. 

The Senator will continue. 

Mr. FONG. This would mean that 
after fiscal year 1977, no military aid in 
the form of grants and no military aid 
in the form of credit sales, which the 
Republic of Korea would pay back in 
both principal and interest, could be ex- 
tended by the U.S. Government to that 
country. 

Meantime, the committee bill would 
fail to permit the Republic of Korea to 
fulfill its modernization needs to defend 
itself. 

I most vigorously protest this action of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

I believe the committee recommenda- 
tion, if retained in the final version of 
this bill, would not be conducive to the 
cause of peace in that area. 

I believe it would without a doubt in- 
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crease the danger of war against the 
Republic of Korea. 

Although the committee report states 
that the committee took this action to 
phase out military aid to the Republic 
of Korea “because of its serious concern 
about the increasingly repressive meas- 
ures of the South Korean Government,” 
T point out that the effect of the amend- 
ment would be not only to endanger the 
incumbent administration in South Ko- 
rea, but it would endanger as well the 
dissidents in South Korea whom the 
committee views as being repressed. 

For, if war is waged against South 
Korea, it will be waged not only against 
the incumbent administration, It will be 
waged against all the people of South 
Korea, including the students, the clergy, 
and the others who disagree with the 
incumbent administration in the Repub- 
lic of Korea. 

I say this, Mr. President, based on 
my observations during my visit to South 
Korea in October. During my visit, which 
was part of my official Far East journey 
to look into U.S. defense posture in the 
Pacific, I conferred with our State De- 
partment representatives in the Republic 
of Korea. I conferred with our U.S. mili- 
tary people stationed in Korea. I met 
with many different officials of the Re- 
public of Korea, and with many others. 

The question of dissent and the dissi- 
dents came up in many of these conver- 
sations. Without exception, I was told 
that, although the dissidents disagree on 
some issues with the incumbent admin- 
istration of South Korea, the dissidents 
are equally as adamant in their opposi- 
tion to conquest by North Korea. They 
vigorously oppose attempts by the Com- 
munist North to take control of govern- 
ment in the South. 

I would like to interject here that, 
when I was in South Korea, I witnessed 
one of the most democratic practices 
that can be found anywhere. The South 
Korean Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
were undergoing two weeks of intensive, 
public, face-to-face, sometimes abrasive 
questioning by members of the opposi- 
tion in the South Korea Legislation. 

To me, this is evidence of considerable 
democratic progress in a nation which 
became independent in this century only 
after the end of World War II, a period 
of less than 30 years. 

I fear what the committee proposal 
would be, however, is to give a signal to 
the regime in the North—the People’s 
Republic of Korea—that the United 
States is abandoning the people of the 
South, of the Republic of Korea. With 
such a signal, the People’s Republic may 
well be tempted to wage war against the 
Republic of Korea. 

After all, the North Korean Commu- 
nist regime directed the recent assassi- 
nation attempt against the President of 
South Korea which resulted in the mur- 
der of his wife instead. The assassin ad- 
mitted he was an agent of the North. 

In addition, the North Korean regime 
had a tunnel dug through the demili- 
tarized zone, which was discovered just 
before President Ford visited South 
Korea last month. This was patently an 
effort to infiltrate into South Korea 
without detection. My colleagues will re- 
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call that our U.S. forces under the 
United Nations command in the demili- 
tarized zone suffered some casualties as 
did the South Korean forces. 

Mr. President, to deny the Republic of 
Korea the opportunity to modernize its 
defenses through U.S. military aid would 
be to renege on the assurances our Gov- 
ernment gave the people of South Korea 
when we withdrew so many of our 
American troops from South Korea. We 
told them we would sharply reduce our 
manpower forces in South Korea but. to 
offset that, we would help them modern- 
ize their forces. 

This modernization is for the protec- 
tion of all the people of South Korea— 
the incumbent administration, the dis- 
sidents, the entire population of South 
Korea—who have fought and struggled 
so long and so hard to remain outside the 
yoke of communism. 

Mr, President, 15 years ago when I was 
in Korea it was still a war-devastated 
land. I was amazed to see the progress 
that has been made by the people of 
South Korea in those 15 years. This is 
now a progressive, modern nation which 
is making a prodigious effort to become 
self-reliant and to retain independence 
for its people. 

Let us not now—after all the effort 
and sacrifice and hardship on the part of 
the people of South Korea and after all 
the effort and sacrifice and hardship on 
the part of the American people to help 
them—deny the people of South Korea 
the assistance which we promised so they 
can modernize their forces and thereby 
deter war, if possible, or to defend them- 
selves, if necessary. 

Mr. President, I -realize the. difficulty 
or attempting to alter the provisions of 
the pending bill under the severe time 
restraints governing debate on this meas- 
ure. Therefore, I have made this state- 
ment to urge that the conference com- 
mittee adjust the onerous and ill-advised 
provisions of this bill when they write the 
final version to come before both Houses 
of Congress by adjournment this month. 

I have spoken to the distinguished 
manager of this bill, Senator HUMPHREY, 
who is expected to lead the Senate con- 
ferees. Senator HuMPHREY assured me he 
would do his best to have the conference 
committee ameliorate the harshness of 
the Senate provisions on Korea. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, while I 
fully support the compromise worked out 
with the administration on S. 3394, I 
cannot help but share the same concerns 
expressed by my distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Fonc). 

The Republic of Korea remains vital 
to our security interests in Asia. Our in- 
terests inyolve maintaining stability and 
security on the Korean peninsula. 

It is important the Republic of Korea 
maintain its strong defense capability in 
order to contribute to the movement to- 
ward détente in East Asia. 

And finally, I believe we must assist 
the Republic of Korea military forces 
achieve self-reliant defense capability. 

Therefore, I join with my distinguished 
colleague (Mr. Fong) in expressing my 
concern over these cuts. 

I regret deeply that the Senate of the 
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United States has chosen to cut back 
funds for Korea. We need to strengthen 
that beleaguered land as it seeks to hold 
the line—in truth our line—against ag- 
gression in the world. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I withdraw 
my amendment. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Idaho wishes to 
be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Domenic1). The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE CEILING 

Sec. 44. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the total amount which may 
be obligated during fiscal year 1975 under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the For- 
eign Military Sales Act, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, the Peace Corps Act, and section 401 
of Public Law 89-367 providing military as- 
sistance to South Vietnam, may not exceed 
$5,000,000,000, This limitation notwithstand- 
ing, all funds appropriated for assistance to 
Israel shall be obligated for that purpose. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
has asked me for 1 minute, and I am 
happy to yield to him. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—S. 4033 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, this re- 
quest having been cleared on both sides 
of the aisle, that at such time as S. 4033, 
a bill to increase the authorization for 
appropriations to the AEC, is called up 
and made the pending business before 
the Senate, there be a time limitation 
thereon of 1 hour, with the time to be 
equally divided between the distinguished 
majority leader and the distinguished 
minority leader, or their designees, 
that there be a time limitation on any 
amendment thereto of 30 minutes, a time 
limitation on any debatable motion or 
appeal of 20 minutes, and that the agree- 
ment be in the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, I thank the 
Senator. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1974 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3394) to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
amendment is the same amendment that 
the Senate adopted by a vote of 62 to 21 
a few weeks ago. 

At that time, the election was locm- 
ing. Now the election is over. Other than 
that, I know of no significant change in 
the situation except a worsening of our 
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own economic conditions at home, a fur- 
ther weakening of the stockmarket which 
has now fallen below 600 on the Dow 
readings, and an inflation that grows 
daily more serious. 

Therefore, one would suppose that 
there is an obligation on this body to try 
and hold the line on that kind of spend- 
ing which has inflationary effect, and 
foreign spending has just such con- 
sequences. Even the economists are 
agreed on this. 

The ceiling I now propose is $700 mil- 
lion above the present level of spending 
for foreign aid. But the committee asks 
us to approve $1,300,000,000 more than 
the present level of spending for all 
forms of bilateral foreign aid. 

The Senate has already rejected my 
argument that we hold the line at the 
present level of spending. Apparently, 
the desire here, based on some kind of 
agreement that has been worked out by 
certain Members of the Senate and cer- 
tain spokesmen for the administration, 
is to increase foreign aid spending. 

That decision has been made. But if 
the Senate would adopt this amendment, 
we would at least keep the general level 
of foreign aid spending for our various 
bilateral programs in line with spending 
last year. 

We would increase it above the pres- 
ent level as authorized by the continu- 
ing resolution, but we would at least 
avoid expanding it beyond the level that 
obtained during fiscal year 1974. Five 
billion dollars is enough. 

The committee has not only gone above 
last year’s spending level, but it has add- 
ed an additional third of a billion dollars 
to this bill since the Senate considered 
it just a few weeks ago. 

I can see no possible justification for 
this action. It seems to me a clear, if not 
contemptuous, disregard of the previous 
vote of the Senate which approved, by 
62 to 21 this $5 billion ceiling. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I will be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, to 
say I was astonished and distressed that 
the previous amendment of the able Sen- 
ator from Idaho was defeated is an un- 
derstatement. I am a delegate to the 
United Nations. On one vote, out of 138 
members, the position of the United 
States, presented in very able fashion by 
our able Ambassador, received four votes 
counting our own. 

I just looked at the ticker. General 
Motors sales last month, in November, 
were down 34 percent. I would recom- 
mend to those apparently interested in 
the problems of the people of other lands 
more than they are in the problems of 
this country that they read the first of 
two articles in the New Yorker magazine 
this week, called “Global Reach,” an 
article which explains why jobs are going 
out of my State. 

They mention a country, for example, 
where the cost over here was $3.50 an 
hour. In the foreign country to which 
they moved they make a deal where the 
price, as I remember, was 30 cents an 
hour. 
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When we vote this type and character 
of money we are voting against the 
American people, the banks, and the in- 
dustries of this country, as well as, of 
course, labor. 

Bankers in New York whom I have 
known for many years tell me they feel 
nobody in Washington has any real idea 
how serious the financial situation is in 
this country today. 

If the banks go, the syster. goes. 

Under those conditions, for us to 
heavily raise foreign aid to these coun- 
tries is beyond my comprehension. 

Senators should. read those fine recent 
articles in the Philadelphia Inquirer, a 
series written by people who went out to 
get the facts. 

You can see by these articles what is 
happening with the money we are put- 
ting up, year after year, now at the ex- 
pense of our own people, as our unem- 
ployment rate grows by thousands upon 
thousands, every week. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I could 
not agree more with the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The particular articles to which he re- 
fers ought to be official reports of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, if 
it were doing a proper oversight job on 
this aid program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
articles to which I have referred, printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Noy. 24, 
1974] 
Foreicn Arp: THe PLawep Dream 
(By Donald L. Barlett and James B. Steele) 

Each year Americans spend $9 billion on 
foreign aid, on the assumption that it allevi- 
ates poverty and extends a helping hand to 
the suffering peoples of the world. 

But does it? 

The Inquirer investigative reporting team 
of Donald L. Barlett and James B. Steele 
spent seven months seeking an answer to 
where your foreign aid dollars go. They found 
aid bypassing the poor in country after coun- 
try and going instead to subsidize housing 
for the well-to-do, luxury hotels for the rich, 
and sweatshop factories owned by the 
powerful. 

They found, in short, that somewhere be- 
tween promise and reality, the U.S. foreign 
aid program—the most massive relief effort 
in the history of man—has gone terribly 
awry. 

This is the first in their six-part report. 

The swollen United States foreign aid pro- 
gram—designed and sold to the American 
public on humanitarian grounds—is causing 
disillusionment around the world by enrich- 
ing the rich and impoverishing the poor. 

The program, whose costs since World War 
II have exceeded $172 billion—or more than 
$800 for each man, woman and child in 
America—was billed just last spring by Sec- 
retary of State Henry A. Kissinger as “a faith- 
ful expression of our moral values,” rooted 
in the nation's ‘most basic beliefs” and re- 
flecting “the humanitarian dimension of the 
American character.” 

But a seven-month, round-the-world In- 
quirer investigation of the nation’s foreign 
aid program shows that it falls far short of 
those ideals. It is, in fact, punctuated by de- 
ception, profiteering, waste and corruption, 
and it gives every indication of running out 
of control. 
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True, American foreign aid has provided 
food for the hungry and medical assistance 
for the ill, 

It has built highways and power plants, 
hospitals and schools, dams and factories. 

And it has financed college or technical- 
school educations in the United States for 
thousands of citizens of less developed 
countries. 

It has done all of that. 

But the Inquirer's investigation, which 
reached from Bogota, Colombia, to Bangkok, 
Thailand, shows that American foreign aid 
also has: 

Aggravated the world food shortage by 
discouraging agricultural production in cer- 
tain less developed countries when it was 
meant to alleviate hunger. 

Subsidized such sweatshop factories as 
textile milis in South Korea who pay em- 
ployes from 10 cents to 30 cents an hour and 
work them seven days a week when it was 
meant to lift the standards of living. 

Entrenched those in power in foreign 
countries by funneling aid through busi- 
nesses they own or control widening the gap 
worldwide between the rich and poor, when 
it was meant to do the opposite. 

Generated continuing windfalls for se- 
lected business and the finance industry at 
home and abroad when it was meant to serve 
the needy. 

Led to the building of such program as a 
gaming lodge in Kenya and a luxury hotel 
with $150-a-day rooms in Haiti, a country 
where the average weekly income is about $1, 
when it was meant to encourage private in- 
vestment that would trickle down to the 
poor. 

‘Come full circle to the point that may be 
a perpetual-motion machine, foreign recipi- 
ent countries must continue borrowing from 
the United States money to pay off past for- 
eign aid loans when coming due. 

Swollen to proportions upwards of a bil- 
lion a year in both military and economic 
aid, nearly triple the official amount passed 
out to Congress. 

Created a powerful, behind-the-scenes 
foreign aid lobby that benefits greatly from 
the dispensing of foreign aid—a lobby that 
includes financial institutions, colleges and 
universities, consulting firms, select congress- 
men and a hard core of giant American 
corporations. 

Resulted in the loss of tens of thousands 
of jobs in a variety of businesses in- the 
United States—from the textile and wearing 
apparel industry to the food processing 
industry. 

To keep much of the above secret, the 
State Department has refused to release 
documents that are meant to be public and 
has classified as “secret” other documents 
that might be embarrassing. 

In the years since World War IT, the nation 
has split roughly into two camps on the mat- 
ter of foreign aid: its vociferous critics con- 
tend that the whole concept of providing aid 
to needy and less developed nations is wrong; 
its vociferous supporters complain only that 
not nearly enough is being done. 

The findings of The Inquirer’s investiga- 
tion lend little support to either of those 
partisan views. 

Rather, they indicate that somewhere be- 
tween the stated purposes of the foreign aid 
program and the realities of that program 
something has gone awry; that much aid 
goes to line the coffers of the comfortable 
and falls to touch the lives of the suffering; 
that vast portions of the foreign aid program 
has been mismanaged by the State Depart- 
ment, and that Congress has failed in its 
duty to monitor the program, 

The Inquirer investigation purposely ex- 
cluded countries such as South Vietnam and 
Cambodia, where even the most ardent sup- 
porters of the State Department's policies 
acknowledge—at least privately, if not al- 
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ways publicly—the existence of widespread 
corruption and waste. 

Instead, the newspaper focused its investi- 
gation on specific projects and countries 
most often cited by the State Department 
as foreign aid success stories. 

Sen. J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.), 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, summarized at least part of the 
problem with the foreign aid program in 
the summer of 1973, when he told his Senate 
colleagues: 

“The foreign aid program has promised 
far more than it could deliver. The prospec- 
tive benefits of foreign aid have been over- 
sold to Congress, to the public, and, most un- 
fortunate of all, to the people of the recipient 
countries,” 

SPRING RITUAL 


It is the business of overselling—perhaps 
more accurately labeled as deception—which 
has become a kind of annual spring ritual in 
Washington, 

Each year the secretary of state, whether 
Republican or Democrat, dutifully tells Con- 
gress the reasons why his proposed foreign 
ald program for the coming fiscal year must 
be enacted intact. 

Last spring, it was Secretary of State Kis- 
singer's turn. 

“Our people could not be fulfilled by a 
foreign policy devold of concern for the 
survival of the 800 million people who must 
exist on less than 30 cents a day.” 

In fact, very little American foreign aid 
fiows to countries where people “must exist 
on less than 30 cents a day.” 

Over the years, for example, per capita 
assistance to the Republic of Mali in Africa— 
where people do indeed live on less than 
30 cents a day—has amounted to $6. 

By way of contrast, American foreign aid 
of several hundred dollars per capita flows 
to countries far wealthier than Mali—more 
often for military, economic or diplomatic 
reasons than for humanitarian purposes. 

Another part of the spring ritual is the 
State Department's formal presentation of 
its proposed foreign aid program for the 
coming fiscal year. 

It is called the Congressional Presentation, 
and like the State Department speeches that 
accompany it, the presentation is riddled 
with deception. 

The presentation contains outlines of 
planned foreign aid projects for which initial 
appropriations are needed, reports on con- 
tinuing projects for which additional funds 
are requested, and summaries of how foreign 
aid programs are working in individual 
countries. 

The language in the presentations is strik- 
ingly similar from one year to the next. 

So, too, is the theme running through 
those presentations, which might best be de- 
scribed as persistent optimism concerning 
the successes of ongoing foreign aid projects 
and assessments for the future. 

In discussing American foreign ald goals 
for India, the State Department told Con- 
gress in the spring of 1969: 

“The United States is seeking to help India 
achieve self-sufficiency in food grain produc- 
tion in the early 1970s . .. The Indians’ stress 
on agriculture can bring a sustained rate of 
growth of agricultural production of 5 per- 
cent a year, nearly double the rate of the 
last decade.” 

Even before the price of oll tripled last 
year—creating fertilizer shortages in less de- 
veloped countries—agricultural production 
in India was in trouble, and it had little to 
do with the weather. 

Food grain production in India during the 
three crop years from 1968-69 to 1970-71 
averaged 100.6 million metric tons a year. 

In the succeeding three crop years begin- 
ning in 1971-T2—after the State Department 
issued its rosy prediction for the future— 
food grain production averaged 101.1 million 
metric tons a year. 
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That represents an increase of less than 
two-tenths of one percent a year—far short 
of the 5 percent growth figure tossed out by 
the State Department. 

RHETORIC UNREALISTIC 


While there may be valid reasotis why a 
particular foreign aid program or project 
falls short of announced goals, the fact is 
that in program after program, project after 
project, State Department rhetoric fails to 
match reality. 

In case after case examined by he In- 
quirer, the State Department approved or 
pursued foreign aid projects that it knew— 
or might reasonably have been expected to 
know—had no chance of meeting their stated 
goals. 

The following examples are not the most 
flagrant; they are just typical: 

The State Department said in 1988: The 
objective of aid to a South Korean agricul- 
tural project “is to help bring major im- 
provements to one million acres of existing 
farmland and bring a half-million acres of 
new land into use to attain self-sufficiency 
in food grain production by 1971.” 

The situation today: Korea failed to at- 
tain self-sufficiency in food grain production 
in 1971. In fact, the country is no closer to 
that goal now than it was a decade ago. In- 
stead of increasing food production—as it 
has the capability to do—the Korean gov- 
ernment has relied on subsidized agricul- 
tural imports from the United States. 

Statistics maintained by the Korean gov- 
ernment’s Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries show that land under cultivation actu- 
ally declined from 5,576,000 acres in 1965 to 
5,541,000 acres in 1972—the period during 
which the State Department planned a half- 
million acre increase. 

The State Department said in 1968: An aid 
project dealing with administration of tax 
and customs laws in Colombia “will continue 
to emphasize Improving administration and 
enforcement and achieving a rapid increase 
in public reverie.” 

The situation today: The increases in tax 
collections in other Latin American coun- 
tries—which did not receive the same kind 
of concentrated foreign aid from the United 
States—are running far ahead of increases 
in tax collections in Colombia. 

The State Department said in 1973: The 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC), a government-owned company set 
up to spur private investment abroad, has 
been “perhaps the keystone in bringing about 
some private investments in some developing 
countries which might well not have oc- 
curred otherwise.” 

Those projects, the State Department said, 
have been “useful to the United States pol- 
icy ... useful to the country concerned and 
. .. Satisfactory for the company. Therefore, 
everybody was reasonably happy. That has 
been the record with respect to most of the 
business that OPIC has done.” 

The situation today: OPIC projects around 
the world include a luxury hotel in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti; a Chase Manhattan Bank 
(Nelson and David Rockefeller) gaming lodge 
in Kenya, Africa; a short-term finance com- 
pany in South Korea run by a descendant of 
Calvin Coolidge, and actor William Holden's 
game ranch in Kenya, 

The owners of Habitation Leclerc, the 
Haitian hotel, promote their 15-acre resort as 
offering “elegant, exotic, erotic privacy within 
a lush, exciting garden of pleasure.” There are 
12 swimming pools, 44 villas and eight de- 
luxe suites. Two maids and a butler are 
assigned to each sulte or villa. For enter- 
tainment, there is Hippopotamus I, “the 
original New York discotheque.” 

The State Department said in 1968: “Ac- 
cording to self-help plans developed by the 
Indian goverment, India plans to expand 
fertilizer use from 600,000 nutrient tons in 
1964-65 and 1.3 million tons in 1966-67 te 
four million tons in 1970-71. 
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“To help meet these targets, AID (State 
Department’s Agency for International De- 
velopment) plans to make agricultural pro- 
duction loans to finance the import chiefly of 
fertilizer, but also of pesticides and other 
agricultural inputs of $110 million in fiscal 
year 1968 and $220 million in fiscal year 
1969.” 

The situation today: Even before the surge 
in oil prices, which has affected the produc- 
tion of fertilizer in less developed countries, 
there was little likelihood that India would 
use four million tons of fertilizer anytime 
before the late 1970s, and quite probably the 
1980s. 

In 1970-71, the crop year India was to use 
four million tons of fertilizer—according to 
State Department caiculations—usage totaled 
just 2.2 million tons. In the 1973-74 crop 
year, the figure was 2.4 million tons. It is ex- 
pected to be about the same this coming 
year. 

Gaps like those between promise and real- 
ity have dismayed the citizens of every coun- 
try that The Inquirer's reporters visited. 
From a woman minister in South Korea to 
householders in Thailand to government offi- 
cials in Peru, the combination of raised ex- 
pectations followed by dashed hopes has 
produced sorrow and bitterness. 

But perhaps the most subtle deception of 
all in the American foreign aid program over 
the years involves State Department em- 
phasis on rapid growth in the gross national 
product of less developed countries. 

These are the statistics most often eited 
by State Department officials to show that 
all is going well with the United States’ $172 
billion foreign aid program. 

The State Department's stress on growth 
in the gross national product—one of the 
few statistical indicators it can single out as 
representing some measureable success of 
foreign aid—is based on the theory that bene- 
fits of swift economic expansion will trickle 
down to the poor, 


DISMAL FAILURE 


In fact, after the expenditure of tens of 
billions of tax dollars to demonstrate that 
the theory works, it is widely conceded— 
more often privately than publicly—that the 
trickle-down concept has been a dismal 
failure. 

Strangely though, the State Department 
continues to gear foreign aid expenditures to 
the concept, emphasizing the growth in gross 
national products. 

On Sept. 28, 1966, then Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk told a Senate Appropriations 
Committee hearing: 

“One of the most encouraging firsthand 
impressions I gained in the Far East in the 
past year was of Korea’s sustained economic 
progress and effectiveness use of our ald.” 

In the spring of 1968, in its program pre- 
sentation to Congress, the State Department 
said: 

“Overall growth (gross national product) 
average a solid 8.5 percent a year in real 
terms over the five year period from 1961 
to 1966, with an extraordinary 13.4 percent 
in 1966 .. . Industrial production nearly 
doubled from 1961 to 1966. In 1966, it rose 18 
percent over the previous year.” 

And on Feb. 25, 1971, a press release dis- 
tributed by the State Department's Agency 
for International Development (AID), which 
administers the foreign aid program, said; 

“Significant economic indicators in the 
developing countries show rising standards 
of income, nutrition, health, housing, food 
production and general well being,” assist- 
ant administrator Bert Tollefson, Jr. of AID 
said today. 

“The AID assistant administrator, who is 
in charge of legislative and public affairs, 
placed Korea at the top of the list, with an 
annual increase in gross national product of 
12.5 percent in recent years.” 

All those figures appear to be true. But 
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even an AID internal memorandum, dated 
May 15, 1974, carries an implicit acknowl- 
edgement that such figures are deceptive. 
The memo states in part: 

“The problem is that successful efforts to 
inerease gross national product growth are 
frequently accompanied by a widening of 
the gap between the affluent and the poor, 
including small farmers and landless rural 
workers. 

“Past AID assistance to the agricultural 
sector has often exacerbated the problem 
since well-to-do farmers tend to gain most 
of the initial. benefits, and the expected 
‘filter down’ of benefits to the less affluent 
rural population does not often occur,” 

SOUTH KOREA CITED 


South Korea, where most of the popula- 
tion is still waiting for the expected filter 
down, is the country most often singled out 
by the State Department as one of the eco- 
nomic growth success stories of foreign ald, 

In its 1973 fiscal year program presenta- 
tion to Congress, the State Department said: 

“Korea has made significant economic 
advances in the past decade. In real terms, 
per capita gross national product has in- 
creased an average of 6.5 percent over the 
decade. More spectacular has been Korea's 
performance on increasing its exports, . .. 

“Merchandise exports increased at a com- 
pounded annual rate of 35 percent from 1967 
to 1971.” 

In terms of growth in gross national prod- 
uct and exports, then, Korea is doing very 
well—at least on paper. But there is a prob- 
lem with the raw figures. 

A senior staff assistant for a Senate com- 
mittee dealing with foreign aid programs 
puts it this way: 

“The Korean government, encouraged by 
the United States, made a conscious de- 
cision to turn Korea into a low-wage haven. 
They must import all the raw materials 
they use to manufacture goods for export, 
so they are at the mercy of world markets. 

“The only way they can survive now is to 
be a low-wage haven. They have a permanent 
development plan which is very unhealthy.” 

Last year, workers in the Korean textile 
and clothing industry—which accounted for 
slightly more than one-quarter of Korea’s 
total exports of $3.225 billion—earned an 
average of about 20 cents an hour. The aver- 
age wage for all mining and manufacturing 
industries was 28 cents an hour. 

To complicate matters, the United States 
and Japan, which helped to build up the 
textile industry, have since moved to place 
tight restrictions on the growth of imports 
of the cheaper Korean textile products and 
wearing apparel. 

The importance of this action may be 
summed up in a single set of statistics: Of 
Korea’s total exports of $3.225 billion last 
year, goods valued at $2.263 billion—or 70 
percent—were shipped to the United States 
and Japan. 

As a result of the low-wage policy, the 
financial rewards of rapid economic growth 
have fiowed to a very small group of busi- 
nesses, government officials and military 
leaders who control Korea and its economy. 

LITTLE MEANING 


And since the entire system depends on 
keeping wages down, the sharp increases in 
gross national product carry little meaning 
for the average Korean, a situation reflected, 
in part, on unemployment statistics. 

A senior government minister told the 
Inquirer that the official, publicly listed, un- 
employment rate is placed somewhere be- 
tween seven and eight percent. 

But I am not a diplomat,” he said.” 

“I will tell you the figure is far higher than 
officially stated.” How much higher, he de- 
clined to say. 

Urban affairs educators and labor relations 
specialists at Korean universities put the un- 
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employment figure around 25 percent, with 
the unemployment rate running higher 
among men than women. 

But the observations of an American min- 
ister in Seoul and the experiences of a 20- 
year-old farm boy from the Inchon area may 
describe the state of South Korea’s economic 
progress better than any statistics. 

Said the minister, who has lived in the 
area nearly 20 years: 

“There is a relatively small number of busi- 
nesses and persons here who are raking off 
fantastic profits and there are high govern- 
ment officials who are putting away large 
sums of money outside of Korea.” 

The farm boy, who is crippled, returned 
to his family’s home a few months ago after 
living and working in Seoul for several years. 
This is his story: 

For three years, he worked in a private 
home making camera cases, He received room 
and board, but no pay. When he began his 
fourth year on the job he was paid $10 a 
month, Because of his disability, he was 
fearful of not being able to obtain other 
employment and was simply grateful for the 
job. 

Yet somehow, the notion persists in Amer- 
ica that a sharp rise in the gross national 
product—spurred on by American foreign aid 
and American investments guaranteed 
through foreign programs—will translate 
into benefits for the average Korean or the 
average Thai or the average Kenyan. 

1974 ASSESSMENT 


In a report on the fiscal year 1974 foreign 
aid program, the State Department’s Agency 
for International Development (AID) gave 
this assessment of progress in developing 
countries over the last decade: 

The development process gathered pressive 
momentum. The developed countries achieved 
an annual increase of 5.6 percent in gross na- 
tional product. A number of nations experi- 
enced growth rates considerably above this 
average. Growth is taking place.” 

Three years earlier, AID issued a press re- 
lease outlining a speech delivered by the 
agency's administrator, emphasing the need 
for private American investment to stimu- 
late economic growth in developing coun- 
tries. The release stated: 

“Economic growth at the rate declared by 
developing countries appears attainable soon 
only through greater private investment, the 
head of the United States foreign aid pro- 
gram declared tonight (March 9, 1970). 

“Dr. John A. Hannah, administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, also 
said that foreign manufacturing investment 
is actually a good deal cheaper in terms of 
foreign exchange for less developed countries 
than even government-to-government foreign 
aid loans on easy terms.” 

It was fitting that Dr. Hannah, the former 
president of Michigan State University who 
guided the foreign aid program from 1969 
to 1973, delivered his address at a dinner 
honoring United States Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
(R.N. Y.). 

For Javits is a member of a small group of 
senators who haye been Congress’ most hearty 
advocates of using the foreign aid program 
as a vehicle to encourage American business 
investment abroad—keystone of the trickle- 
down theory. 

It was Javits who sponsored legislation in 
1968 creating the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation (OPIC) to insure Ameri- 
can business investments abroad and make 
loans to businesses operating in develop- 
ing countries. 

In defending OPIC’s operations—it was 
OPIC, remember, which is responsible for 
the luxury hotel in Haiti—Javits told a 
Pon Foreign Affairs subcommittee in May 
1973: 

“We have turned increasingly toward pri- 
vate Investment because private foreign in- 
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vestment produces both capital and also a 
transfer of training and technology as far 
as the host country is concerned. 

“We have given emphasis to the private 
side because the factor of marrying capital 
to technology is a resourceful one and one 
which gives more cost-benefit ratio for the 
dollar.” 

Javits, though, simply reflects the senti- 
ments of some of his New York con- 
stituents—people like Nelson Rockefeller, the 
vice president-designate, and his brother, 
Dayid Rockefeller, chairman of the board of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank. (See accom- 
panying story.) 

PAR FROM ALONE 


The Rockefellers are far from alone in their 
support of a foreign aid program linked to 
private investment. There is a hard core of 
multi-national corporations that has made 
extensive use of the American foreign aid 
program. 

That core includes such companies as In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
which was deeply involved in the internal 
politics of Chile, and Cargill, Inc., the grain 
dealer involved in the massive 1972 Russian 
wheat deal. 

There are companies like Dow Chemical 
Co, and E. R. Squibb & Sons, Inc., and Gillette 
Co. and General Electric Co. and Mobil Oil 
Corp. and the Bank of America and the Del 
Monte Corp., the world’s largest canner of 
fruits and vegetables. 

In talking about OPIC's interrelationships 
with the State Department, Philip Birn- 
baum, assistant administrator for program 
and policy in the Agency for International 
Development, told a House Foreign Affairs 
subcommittee in June 1973: 

“In Kenya, a pineapple plantation project 
by Del Monte (insured by OPIC) is going for- 
ward which will employ about 7,000 people 
Here is another interrelationship between 
AID and OPIC, 

“The Kenya government has been talking 
with us about financing some roads that will 
be necessary and housing, under a United 
States guaranty program, for the workers.” 

What Birnbaum failed to tell the House 
committee, though, is typical of another 
kind of deception in foreign aid—that is, 
the effect of the program within the United 
States. 

In its 1973 report to stockholders, Del 
Monte made this brief, cryptic announce- 
ment on Page 21: 

“During the year the corporation discon- 
tinued packing operations at two of its 
older plants and announced the phaseout, 
over a two-and-~-a~half-year period, of one of 
its two Hawaiian pineapple plantations.” 

One year earlier, in its 1972 annual report 
to stockholders, Castle & Cooke Inc. (Dole 
Pineapple), announced: 

“As reported in the letter to stockholders, 
pineapple production will be phased out on 
Molokai (Hawaii) ... The Wahiawa plan- 
tation on Oahu is being reduced in size and 
will become primarily a source for growing 
fresh pineapple requirements.” 

The report went on to mention: 

“The new majority-owned Dole Thailand, 
Ltd., facility is progressing on schedule with 
its planting program. Thailand government 
approval has been granted for building of a 
new cannery at the plantation, and construc- 
tion is expected to begin shortly.” 

LOSS OF U.S, JOBS 


What Dole did not mention in the report 
was that its new Thailand pineapple can- 
ning facility—the cannery went into opera- 
tion earlier this year—also was insured under 
the OPIC program. 

The net result, then, is that a foreign aid 
program did indeed spur business growth in 
two developing countries—Kenya and Thai- 
land—and at the same time it will result in 
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a loss of several thousand jobs for American 
workers in Hawall. 

The Castle & Cooke 1972 report. phrases it 
more delicately: 

“The company is sensitive to the economic 
and social impact created by the phasing out 
of these Hawaiian production areas, We aré 
working with public bodies and others to 
help them develop new employment bases in 
these locations.” 

Officials of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU), 
which represents the pineapple workers, say 
the major pineapple companies have decided 
to pull all of their canning operations out 
of Hawali and move them to low-wage coun- 
tries such as Thailand, the Philippines and 
Kenya. 

Eventually, the ILWU says, the move will 
result in the loss of 6,000 jobs in the Ha- 
walian pineapple industry. 

How is it that after all the waste and fraud 
and deception, after the loss of tens of thou- 
sauds of jobs, after the expenditure of tens 
of billions of dollars, the United States for- 
eign aid program continues unchecked? 

The reason appears to be that the program 
has become so complex—with amendment 
piled on amendment, new programs grafted 
on to old that Congress is unable 
to effectively monitor aid projects. In short, 
foreign aid is running out of control. 

One measure of the complexity is the 
amount of money said to be spent on foreign 
aid, military as well as economic. On March 1, 
1973, in a story on foreign aid appropriations 
for fiscal year 1973, the New York Times re- 
ported: 

“The House and Senate passed and sent to 
the White House today a resolution extend- 
ing temporary financing until June 30 for 
foreign aid ... Under the extension, spend- 
ing would continue through the end of this 
fiscal year at an annual rate of $3.6 billion.” 

A study prepared by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee late last year placed the 
actual foreign aid expenditures for fiscal year 
1973 at $9.5 billion—or nearly three times the 
$3.6 billion figure supposedly authorized. 

If loans made by the Export-Import Bank 
of the United States are added to the Senate 
Committee estimates—Exim Bank loans often 
are included as part of an overall foreign 
aid package—then total foreign aid expendi- 
tures in 1973 were $13,860 billion, or nearly 
quadruple the publicly stated figures, 


UP TO $200 BILLION 


Indeed, if Exim Bank loans are added to 
overall foreign aid expenditures since World 
War II, the total foreign aid commitment of 
the United States runs upwards of $200 bil- 
lion. 

The difference between the Senate and 
State Department figures is that the State 
Department’s annual foreign aid program 
presentation largely covers only those ex- 
penditures by the Agency for International 
Development. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
study took all foreign aid programs—defining 
foreign assistance as the transfer of resources 
from the United States to another country— 
and came up with an annual figure of 
$13.860 billion. 

It is this playing with numbers that rep- 
resents another foreign aid deception, for the 
State Department likes to talk of declining 
foreign aid expenditures. 

And it is true that foreign aid spending 
by the Agency for International Development 
(AID) is going down. But spending for other 
foreign aid projects and the taxpayer's ulti- 
mate Hability in still other foreign aid pro- 
grams are going up. 

The annual foreign aid bill presented by 
the State Department does not include such 
things as contributions to the International 
Development Association or the Inter-Ameri- 
ean Development Bank or the Asian Develop- 
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ment Bank. Over the years, such contribu- 
tions have run into billions of dollars. 

Nor does the bill the State Department 
presents to Congress include billions of dol- 
lars in private investment abroad that is now 
guaranteed by the government—or, more 
properly, the American taxpayer. 

Thus it is that the total dollars in Ameri- 
can foreign aid that flow out across the world 
each year are, literally, uncounted. 

A key administrative aide on the staff of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
puts it succinctly: 

“If Congress had to vote on a foreign aid 
bill of 89 billion or $13 billion, it wouldn't 
go through.” 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Nov. 24, 1974] 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS OF Arp: $172 BILLION FOR 
130 COUNTRIES 


Since the end of World War II, the United 
States has allocated about $172 billion in 
foreign aid money to more than 130 coun- 
tries around the world. 

From July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1973, the 
latest period for which figures are available, 
the State Department reported total foreign 
aid commitments of $163.7 billion, excluding 
loans made by the United States Export- 
Import Bank (Exim Bank). 

Foreign aid authorizations in fiscal year 
1974 were at about the same level at the pre- 
ceding year, when they amounted to $8.4 
foillion, This would bring total foreign aid 
commitments from 1945 to 1974 to about 
$172 billion. 

The $163.7 billion grows to $185.1 billion 
when adding in miscellaneous foreign assist- 
ance loans and the Exim Bank loans, which 
often are made as part of an overall foreign 
aid package to a particular country. 

Here is a statistical breakdown of the 
$163.7 billion: 

A total of $125.7 billion, or 77 percent, in- 
volved outright grants which do not have to 
be repaid, The remaining $38 billion, or 23 
percent, involved loans, usually for extended 
terms and at nominal interest rates. 

Economic assistance accounted for $101.5 
billion, or 62 percent of the total. Military 
assistance amounted to $62.2 billion, or 38 
percent. 

A total of $118.5 billion, or 72 percent, has 
been committed to countries classed as less 
developed. The remaining $45.2 billion, or 28 
percent, has gone to developed countries. 

Well over half of that $45.2 billion went 
into four countries in the years following 
World War Ii—France, the United Kingdom, 
Germany and Italy. 

A substantial portion of that assistance 
was distributed under the Marshall Plan, one 
of the very few genuine American foreign 
aid success stories. 

Of the $118.5 billion that has gone to the 
less developed countries, $32.5 billion—or 27 
percent—has been channeled to just two 
countries: South Vietnam has received $20.9 
billion, South Korea, $11.6 billion. 

While the State Department publishes a 
country-by-country breakdown of American 
foreign aid commitments, the figures do not 
refiect the total amount of United States aid 
that a country receives. 

Por example, the State Department puts 
total economic and military aid to India at 
$8.9 billion through fiscal year 1973. 

Yet India also has received $2.8 billion in 
grants from the International Development 
Association (IDA), an affiliate of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De. 
velopment (World Bank). 

The United States, m turn, through the 
foreign aid program is the single largest con- 
tributor to the IDA, providing one-third of 
that organization’s funds. 

The United States has made multi-billion- 
dollar contributions to a variety of such or- 
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ganizations, including. the. Inter-American 
Development Bank, the Asia Development 
Bank and the United Nations Development 
Program. 


{From the Philadelphia Inguirer, Noy, 24, 


Wat's BEHIND SERIES? 

The American State Department each year 
commits billions of dollars in tax money to 
the United States foreign aid program, a pro- 
gram that goes largely unaudited. 

From time to time, the General Accouting 
Office (GAO), a government watchdog 
agency, looks into specifie foreign aid proj- 
ects in certain countries. 

Within the State Department there is an 
office of Inspector General for Foreign As- 
sistance which monitors, on a limited scale, 
some foreign aid expenditures. 

And occasionally a congressional commit- 
tee takes a hard look at a particular for- 
eign aid project. By and large though, the 
overall foreign aid program goes unchecked, 

It was against this background that The 
Inquirer set out last May to assess the United 
States foreign aid program, to measure how 
the State Department says the program is 
working against what is really happening 
around the world, 

The Inquirer's national award-winning im- 
vestigative reporting team of James B. Steele 
and Donald L. Barlett began the project by 
sifting through thousands of pages of State 
Department reports to Congress and the 
American public over the Iast decade, de- 
scribing the results of ongoing foreign aid 
projects and forecasting future accomplish- 
ments. 

With that data in hand, The Inquirer 
reporting team selected a variety of foreign 
aid projects, and four countries which have 
received some of the State Department's 
most glowing reports, to determine just how 
State Department rhetoric squared with real- 
ity. 
In all, Steele and Barlett traveled more 
than 25,000 miles, interviewing scores of 
persons, businessmen in Bangkok, Thailand, 
to government officials in Lima, Peru, and 
collecting statistics and examining records 
maintained by government agencies in Seoul, 
Korea, and Bogota, Colombia. 


{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Noy. 24, 
1974] 


UNITED STATES PROTECTS ROCKEFELLER 
INVESTMENTS 


Each year, when State Department offi- 
cials trudge up to Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton to justify proposed foreign aid spendings 
before congressional committees, they carry 
with them the support of a diverse and pres- 
tigious lobby. 

Trailing along behind the State Depart- 
Ment men are professors from the nation’s 
leading universities, officials of the coun- 
try’s large multi-national corporations, la- 
bor union representatives, bank presidents 
and spokesmen for charitable foundations. 

All of these people, who either testify be- 
fore Congress in support of foreign ald ex- 
penditures or travel around the country de- 
livering speeches on behalf of the foreign 
aid program, have one thing in common: 


A VESTED INTEREST 


They have a vested interest in the United 
States’ $172 billion foreign aid program and 
they, or the organizations they represent, 
are benefiting financially, either directly or 
indirectly, from that program. 

Two especially interested supporters are 
the Rockefeller brothers, David Rockefeller, 
chairman of the board of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, and Nelson Rockefeller, the vice 
president-designate. 

In a-speech to the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations In Chicago in April 1967, David 
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Rockefeller, ticking off the accomplishments 
of foreign aid, observed: 

“Not the least of the lessons we have 
learned in 20 years of dispensing foreign aid 
is the need for relying more extensively on 
the private sector—and this is now being 
done, 

“The Agency for International Develop- 
ment (the State Department agency which 
administers foreign aid) has set up an Office 
of Private Resources specifically to help 
United States investors interested in the less 
developed countries. 

“It has also worked out a variety of in- 
struments designed to encourage and sup- 
port increased private investment.” 

Indeed it has. So much so that if you look 
at the foreign aid program in just about any 
part of the world, you will find a connection 
with a Rockefeller financial interest. For ex- 
ample: 

The Chase International Investment Corp. 
is a subsidiary of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, of which David Rockefeller is chair- 
man of the board and the Rockefeller fam- 
ily is a substantial stockholder. 

Chase International has used the foreign 
aid program to insure investments in a poul- 
try farm and synthetic fiber plant in Costa 
Rica, gaming lodges in Kenya, an agricul- 
tural production and marketing operation in 
Tran, and a ceramic tile and bath accessory 
plant in South Korea. 

These projects are insured by the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corp. (OPIC), a 
wholly owned government corporation whose 
operations are supervised by the State De- 
partment. 

INSURANCE, TOO 


OPIC acts as an insurance company, guar- 
anteeing loans and insuring private invest- 
ments in foreign countries against expropri- 
tion, inconvertibility of local currency, and 
war, revolution or insurrection. The agency 
also makes direct loans to spur development 
in less developed countries, 

While businesses pay a premium for the 
insurance, the OPIC program carries the 
backing of the United States government. 
This means that if losses should exceed the 
corporation’s reserves, the American tax- 
payer will pick up the bill. 

In addition, OPIC offers private corpora- 
tions a more subtle, indirect benefit—the 
weight and leverage of the United States 
government in a company’s day-to-day 
business dealings in less developed countries. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank has used OPIC 
to protect tts banking or lending operations 
in the Dominican Republic, South Vietnam, 
South Korea, India, Guyana and Brazil. 

The bank has collected $345,000 in con- 
nection with losses suffered by its businesses 
in the Dominican Republic and South Viet- 
nam, 

Arbor Acres Farm, Inc., a poultry breed- 
ing and supplying firm, has used OPIC to in- 
sure poultry farms in Thailand, the Repub- 
lic of China, Pakistan and the Philippines, 

BASED IN NEW YORK 


Arbor Acres is a division of the Interna- 
tional Basic Economy Corp. (IBEC), a New 
York-based development company. Rodman 
C. Rockefeller, a son of Nelson Rockefeller, 
is the $75,000-a-year president of the com- 
pany. 

Nelson Rockefeller, Rodman C. Rockefeller 
and Steven CO. Rockefeller, another son, to- 
gether own directly or as trustees about 37 
percent of the stock in IBEC. 

According to an annual report of the com- 
pany, “IBEC was founded in 1947 in the con- 
viction that the American system of private 
enterprise, working within the framework of 
the profit motive, had a key role to play in 
the developing countries.” 

Through another guaranty plan of the for- 
eign aid program, the housing guaranty pro- 
gram, IBEC was involved in the construction 
of two housing projects in Peru valued at 
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$3 million, Under this program, the govern- 
ment guarantees a builder or mortgage 
lender's investment. 

Development and Resources Corporation, & 
New York and Sacramento-based consulting 
organization, has just completed a $229,000 
contract with the State Department to assist 
the government of Nepal in a management 
improvement and training project. 

Development and Resources Corporation 
is another subsidiary of the International 
Basic Economy Corporation and its president 
is David E. Lilienthal, former chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Dr. J. George Harrar, retired president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and Rodman C. 
Rockefeller both serve on the board of di- 
rectors of Development and Resources. 


CONTRACT AWARD 


In April 1970, about a year before Devel- 
opment and Resources became affiliated with 
Rockefeller’s International Basic Economy 
Corp., the company was awarded a $2.5 mil- 
lion contract by the State Department. 

The terms of the contract provided that 
the company was to assist the government of 
South Vietnam in a planning effort directed 
toward reconstruction and development of 
Vietnam, 

Through another part of the foreign aid 
program, the Agriculture Trade Development 
and Assistance Act, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank was authorized in September 1970 to 
borrow about $2.2 million in South Korean 
currency. 

Treasury Department records show the 
purpose of the loan was to promote business 
development and as of Dec. 31, 1972, the 
latest period for which figures are available, 
about $1.6 million of the loan then was out- 
standing. 

Through yet another foreign aid guaranty 
plan called the Private Export Funding Cor- 
poration (PEFCO), Chase Manhattan Bank 
in 1971 and 1972 arranged two loans totaling 
$13.1 million for a nuclear power plant proj- 
ect in Italy. 

ORGANIZED IN 1970 


PEFCO was organized in 1970 to supple- 
ment the lending operations of the United 
States Export-Import Bank (Exim Bank). 
The Exim Bank has provided a revolving line 
of credit for PEFCO, and all its loans are 
fully guaranteed by the government. 

While none of these guaranty plans under 
the foreign aid program involve direct ex- 
penditures of American tax money, at least 
at present, there is both a hidden cost to the 
taxpayer and a potential liability for the 
future. 

If losses under the plans should exceed 
the reserves set aside—and claims filed, but 
not settled, have been running ahead of re- 
serves—then the taxpayer is liable. 

In addition, critics of the guaranty plans 
argue that they unnecessarily involve the 
United States government in what should 
be private business dealings by private cor- 
porations. 

As for hidden costs, a University of Michi- 
gan economics professor told a House Foreign 
Affairs subcommittee last year: 

GOES TO PUBLIC 

“To the extent that OPIC is supported by 
present or possible future congressional ap- 
propriations—which might well be necessary 
to pay claim settlements in excess of avail- 
able reserves—part of the political risk or the 
cost of insurance that would otherwise have 
to be borne by private investors is transferred 
to the United States taxpaying public. 

“This transfer of private business costs 
amounts to a public subsidy of the particular 
subgroup of United States businesses that 
have invested or intend to invest in the poor 
countries. 

“All that OPIC can do is transfer some of 
the costs of the risk from private investors to 
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the public, thereby increasing the profit- 
ability of the foreign investment for the pri- 
vate investor, but not for the United States 
as a whole,” 

Supporters of the guaranty plans, of 
course, argue that they are necessary to spur 
economic expansion in the developing coun- 
tries. 

FIRMLY WEDDED 


For his part, Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger, who served as a foreign affairs ad- 
viser to Nelson Rockefeller before joining the 
Nixon administration in 1969—and who was 
one of the recipients of a Rockefeller finan- 
cial gift ($50,000) —remains firmly wedded to 
the OPIC concept. 

When there were unsuccessful attempts in 
Congress earlier this year to kill the OPIC 
plan, Kissinger came to the agency's defense, 
saying that “it would not be in the national 
interest to terminate OPIC programs at this 
time.” 

Kissinger maintained that planned private 
American investments in less developed 
countries “might not go forward in the ab- 
sence of OPIC programs, which provide the 
kinds of insurance and financing that can- 
not be undertaken by private insurance and 
credit markets.” 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Noy. 25, 


How US. Am Houses THE RICH, Nor THE Poor 
(By Donald L. Barlett and James B. Steele) 


In a report issued last summer, the State 
Department's Office of Housing had glowing 
things to say about its Housing Investment 
Guaranty program, designed to provide de- 
cent housing for slum dwellers around the 
world, 

Curious, an Inquirer reporter in the midst 
of a seven-month investigation of the U.S. 
foreign aid program, flew to ota, 
Colombia, to vist La Esmeralda, a housing 
deveploment built under the program. 

There, not far from Bogota’s famed squalid 
hillside slums, he found a pleasant cluster 
of brown brick homes behind white stucco 
walls, 

He also found they were owned and m- 
habited not by the poor, but by Colombian 
lawyers and doctors, civil servants and 
professors. 

So goes the U. S. foreign aid housing pro~- 
gram. 

So it has gone since the summer of 1961, 
when Congress, amid fears that Castro-style 
revolutions might sweep all of Latin America, 
enacted the little-known foreign aid program 
that it called the Housing Investment Guar- 
anty (HIG). 

Like dozens of other foreign aid programs, 
the housing guaranty program was supposed 
to help the poor. In this case, the idea was to 
provide decent housing for Latin American 
slum dwellers through a mortgage guaranty 
program similar to FHA in the United States. 

But the program, which has since expanded 
to cover projects in Asia and Africa as well, 
and has grown from a modest $10 million to 
a nearly $1-billion program, has not worked 
out the way Congress intended. 

It has, in fact, housed the well-to-do 
abroad and proved lucrative investment for 
the well-to-do at home. 

An Inquirer investigation of the program, 
part of the newspaper's probe of the nation’s 
foreign aid program, has disclosed that the 
housing guaranty vrogram has: 

Consistently guaranteed housing for mid- 
dle- and upper-income persons such as doc- 
tors, lawyers, army officers and other profes- 
sionals—families least in need of aid in de- 
veloping countries—rather than for low-in- 
come families for whom the program was 
intended, 

Become a bonanza for the U.S. savings 
and loan industry, which now supplies most 
of the program’s mortgage money, These 
housing guaranty mortgages are fully guar- 
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anteed by the U.S. government and pay their 
holders up to 1 percent more interest than 
do FHA mortgages in this country. 

Awarded millions of dollars in technical 
service contracts to a savings and loan trade 
association, the same group that lobbies be- 
fore Congress on banking legislation and 
whose members profit on housing guaranty 
mortgages. 

Handed out thousands of dollars In ex- 
pense-paid trips to savings and loan execu- 
tives for housing-related trips around the 
world, 

Been subjected to political influence from 
the start as congressmen and senators have 
steered friends to housing guaranty projects, 
applied pressure on government officials to 
cut red tape or sponsored legislation indi- 
rectly benefiting family or friends. 

Been riddled with conflicts of interest and 
inter-locking government-industry relation- 
ships. One former director of the guaranty 
program served as president of a private 
savings and loan association during his ten- 
ure as head of the government office. He is 
now under federal indictment on another 
matter: embezzling $44,000 from the loan 
association. 

Never been effectively monitored by the 
federal government, depsite cases of private 
profiteering and possible fraud in the ad- 
ministration of guaranty projects in Asia. 

Continued to build middle- to upper-in- 
come housing in developing countries with 
money supplied by American savings and 
loan associations at precisely the same time 
that industry has drastically cut back on the 
number of mortgages authorized in this 
country. 

Actually hurt America’s image in nations 
where U.S. builders have failed to complete 
housing developments as planned, to the dis- 
satisfaction of local residents. 

Siphoned off money from poor nations that 
are already short on capital. In addition to 
repaying the principal, homeowners in de- 
veloping countries must pay about 10 per- 
cent in interest and fees to the U.S. mortgage 
holders and federal agencies. 

Created a Washington bureaucracy fi- 
nanced by homeowners in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. In addition to interest, own- 
ers must pay a fee to the guaranty program 
to cover its administrative costs. Last year, 
fee income amounted to $2.8 million. 

SCALE MODEST 

Like many federal programs, the housing 
guaranty program began on a modest scale. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 gave 
the program authority to guaranty only $10 
million in housing loans worldwide. At the 
same time, Congress gave the State Depart- 
ment’s Agency for International Development 
(AID) authority to administer it. 

The act clearly stipulated that the poor 
were to be the major beneficiaries of this 
ambitious U.S.-led housing offensive; guar- 
antees were authorized “for housing projects 
in Latin America for low income families 
and persons.” 

There was a good deal of senatorial opti- 
mism about the guaranty program’s potential 
for doing good. Former Sen, George Smathers 
of Florida told fellow senators on Aug. 16, 
1961; 

“Second to providing food for the impoy- 
erished people of the hemisphere, the most 
direct, the most beneficial, and surely the 
most-to-be-appreciated form of assistance 
lies in giving the people of Latin America 
an opportunity to improve their standard 
of living by making it possible for them to 
rid themselves of inadequate housing and 
to own homes of their own.” 

Still, Smathers and his Senate colleagues 
saw advantages to the program beyond just 
helping the poor. 

Smathers said the guaranty program, which 
he was instrumental in creating, would be 
@ vital tool of American foreign policy by 
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providing an outlet for U.S. private invest- 
ment in the foreign aid program and by 
encouraging free enterprise in the Americas. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) saw 
both political and economic advantages. 
Housing guarantees for the poor would blunt 
the appeal of Fidel Castro outside of Cuba 
and open up new markets for American 
building materials. 

Congress envisioned that the vehicle for 
building much of this housing in the unde- 
veloped world would be the American home 
builder with his intimate, thorough knowl- 
edge of modern home building. 

Sure enough, it was not long before the 
housing guaranty program office in Wash- 
ington was swamped with applications from 
American developers proposing suburban- 
style housing developments from Peru to 
Thailand. 

GRAIN DEALER 


One was a millionaire grain dealer from 
Kansas; another a former FHA insuring office 
director from Puerto Rico; another a Rocke- 
feller family-controlled company that owned 
numerous Latin American supermarkets and 
poultry farms. 

Applications for projects and inquiries 
about others came in at a rate far exceeding 
the housing guaranty program's congres- 
sional authorization as builders sought to 
avail themselves of the inviting foreign aid 
program with its loans fully backed by the 
U.S. government and its interest rate one 
percent higher than the going FHA rate. 

“We consider our guaranty better than 
FHA,” a former director of the program once 
proudly told a congressional committee. 

The housing guaranty program operates 
much as the FHA does. It does not loan 
money. It guarantees mortgages made by 
U.S. investors on foreign housing projects. 

What that means is that if there were 
massive mortgage defaults by homeowners 
in guaranty projects, the U.S. taxpayer 
would be liable for paying the bill. 

Also like the FHA, the guaranty program 
charges a fee for its services—in this case 
it is one-half of one percent a year on the 
unpaid principal. And, as in FHA loans, in- 
vestors pass that charge onto the homebuy- 
ers. 

The homebuyers themselves best illustrate 
how the program has gone awry. 

They are largely middle to upper class. 

They are not poor. 


MADE A PROFIT 


Not only do most of them not need U.S, 
assistance to buy housing, but many have 
made a profit as a result of the guaranty 
program. 

The Inquirer investigation disclosed that 
many families buy through the program, 
then resell their homes at a tidy profit or 
rent them to others at monthly rates many 
times greater than their mortgage payment. 

The two Latin American nations which 
have received the most guaranty money so 
far are Venezuela and Argentina, the two 
countries with by far the highest standard 
of living in Latin America. Per capita in- 
come in each country exceeds $1,000. That 
is double the average for all of Latin 
America. 

Typical of the middle-income develop- 
ment built under the program is La Esme- 
ralda in Bogota, Colombia, one of several in 
four different countries visited by an In- 
quirer reporter. 

Located adjacent to a major administra- 
tive center of the Colombian government 
and not far from the wretched hillside slums 
of Bogota, La Esmeralda has been a magnet 
for government officials, college professors 
and other professionals. 

Most houses have four bedrooms, two 
baths, living room, dining room, maid's 
room and front and rear yards. Many fami- 
lies have at least one live-in maid. 

Luis and Nelly Duran are typical. 
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Luis, a geology professor at the National 
University in Bogota, and his wife have five 
children, three of whom still live at home. A 
maid also lives at the home. 

They live on a quiet street of well-kept 
attached houses, faced with light brown brick 
and secure behind white stucco walls. It 
looks similar to many American subdivisions 
except for the walls and the towering pres- 
ence of the Andes Mountains rising in the 
background. 

Since buying the house seven years ago, 
the Durans have added a bedroom, bathroom 
and study. Mrs. Duran said she likes the 
neighborhood and the house. They pay only 
1,450 pesos a month, or about $57, and close 
by are many friends who also teach at the 
university. 

SIMILAR ONES 


At two Lima, Peru, guaranty projects in- 
spected by The Inquirer—the Salamanca and 
the VIPSE—the occupations of residents 
were similar to those found at La Esmeralda. 

Salamanca was built by a subsidiary of the 
International Basic Economy Corp. (IBEC), 
which was founded by Nelson Rockefeller in 
1947, Rockefeller still owns outright or in 
trust 422,150 IBEC shares valued at $950,000. 

Carlos Mayorga, an elementary school 
teacher, bought his Salamanca home eight 
years ago. He likes it because there is more 
sun there than in some Lima neighborhoods, 
and the family is close to shops such as the 
Rockefeller-owned TODOS market, an Amer- 
ican-style supermarket chain that caters to 
middle-class Peruvians. 

At the nearby VIPSE development, the 
Torrejon family is representative of another 
trend increasingly found in guaranty devel- 
opments. 

On the surface, they seem much like any 
other family found in one of these American- 
sponsored projects. 

They are middle income. Mr. Torrejon is a 
civil engineer who owns his own firm. The 
family has two live-in maids to help with 
household chores. 

They spend part of the damp, cloudy Lima 
winter vacationing in the sunny Andean re- 
sort of Chosica about 30 miles east of Lima 
and travel south to the beautiful beaches of 
the Pacific for their summer vacation. 

Unlike some neighbors, the Torrejons rent 
their VIPSE home. The original owner, who 
purchased the home under the U.S.-spon- 
sored program, has moved elsewhere and is 
renting the house for a handsome profit. 

That, of course, is contrary to the intent 
of the housing guaranty legislation, which 
was to encourage home ownership in Latin 
America. 

But renters are not unusual in these proj- 
ects. Both VIPSE and Salamanca have siz- 
able rental populations, In Salamanca alone, 
residents estimated that as much as 25 per- 
cent of the houses may be rented. 

Even though the program is obviously not 
benefiting those most in need of help, its 
supporters consistently defend it as a vital 
service to poor nations. 

On May 4, 1971, for example, Bryce Curry, 
president of the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
New York, wrote his uncle, Sen. John Spark- 
man (D., Ala.), on the success of the guar- 
anty program. 

“The amendment which originated in your 
committee ... has been ... most helpful 
in providing low-cost housing.” 

Curry added that the program “is the en- 
lightened self-interest of the United States 
in the conduct of its foreign relations.” 

And Peter Kimm, the current director of 
the guaranty program, in a 1971 speech, told 
savings and loan executives: 

IN NO WAY 


“My view is that there is no way in which 
we can refuse to help in the development 
of the poorer nations,” he said, “without the 
grimmest consequences for all of us, rich and 
poor alike.” 
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But the guaranty program, by reaching 
only families that already have a stake in 
developing courtries, fails to make an impact 
on the squalid living conditions of the poor— 
conditions that have always been a potent 
force behind revolution and political insta- 
bility in poor nations. 

Although the guaranty program has op- 
erated with remarkable freedom over the 
years, it came under growing criticism from 
others in AID and officials of other govern- 
ment agencies. 

In December 1971, for example, when the 
housing office proposed a $3-million guar- 
anty for Thailand, AID’s Bureau for Pro- 
gram and Policy Coordination was critical of 
the plan. 

The bureau said such a project would only 
provide Thailand with “high-cost US. capi- 
tal,” would aggravate Thailand’s balance of 
payments problem, and was unnecessary be- 
cause Thailand had ample money of its own 
for housing. 

The strongest criticism was that low- and 
middie-income Thais would be unable to 
purchase any of the proposed houses because 
prices would be so high that only the upper 
seven percent of Thai society could afford to 
buy them. 

Similar questions were raised earlier this 
year by the Treasury Department’s Inter- 
national Division over a proposed $20 mil- 
lion guaranty for South Korea. The division 
called it a “poorly conceived plan.” The guar- 
anty office summarized Treasury's qbjections: 

“Tt is for middle-class housing and this 
has no priority under normal circum- 
stances .. . Use of foreign exchange for the 
project .. will place pressure on the 
Korean economy to generate U.S. dollars. 
Could make them retrench and this would 
not be helpful in the development process. 
Korea does not have a national housing 
policy ...even though (having such a 


policy) is a condition of the authorization 


of the loan.” 

Dale Barnes, a former director of the In- 
ternational Affairs Office of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, was even 
more blunt in criticizing the program. 

“I am satisfied, in my own mind,” he told 
a Senate subcommittee in May 1972, “that 
the HIG program is making money, and that 
it will probably make more, but I do not 
think it is an answer to the real housing 
needs of the developing world. 

“I have a feeling that we are sitting here 
looking for ways to make money rather than 
helping in meeting a desperate need. I think 
it is wrong. It is out of balance.” 

One of the few lawmakers to question the 
program has been Sen. William Proxmire 
(D., Wis.), who, in the same Senate subcom- 
mittee hearings in 1972, noted: 

“The justification for our foreign aid pro- 
gram is not that we are helping people who 
are as well off as they are in this country, 
but helping people who are pathetically, mis- 
erably, grindingly, cruelly poor, and we can- 
not reach them in housing.” 

GROWS LARGER 


The housing guaranty program has more 
than managed to withstand such attacks. It 
is, in fact, growing larger each fiscal year. 

“This program has a constituency unlike 
a lot of foreign aid,” says Peter Kimm, the 
program director. “It is self-sufficient. It 
doesn’t hit the budget. The savings and loan 
industry is very proud of its role in the pro- 
gram. When they have to, they call up their 
congressmen about it.” 

“It’s one of the sacred cows in the State 
Department,” says one high senatorial staff 
member. “I have heard some AID people say 
it's not doing much of a job. But no one has 
been able to touch it.” 

Consequently, the program has kept right 
on guaranteeing middie- to upper-income 
housing. The Banpo project in Seoul, Korea, 
complete with swimming pools, parks and 
shops, is an example. 
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In March 1973, a $10 million housing guar- 
anty was issued to the Korea Housing Corp. 
(KHC), the government's national housing 
agency, for the 1,490-unit Banpo develop- 
ment. 

Banpo is a huge development of 34 build- 
ings of five stories each. Each unit has three 
bedrooms, living room, bath, kitchen and a 
balcony. 

The project is served by primary, middle 
and high schools and has its own swimming 
pools, green spaces and shopping center. 

With a monthly mortgage payment of $51 
and an additional $20 required for utilities 
and maintenance, Banpo would be hard put 
to attract the poor in a city where average 
monthly incomes of wage and salary earners 
range from $100 to $125. 

Figures compiled by the housing program’s 
staff showed the monthly income of the 
following Seoul professionals early this year: 
architects—$203; civil engineers—$197 and 
accountants—$139. 

Even an internal memo of the guaranty 
office admitted that Banpo was high-priced 
housing: 

“It is obvious that families earning sub- 
stantially less than $200 (a month) cannot 
afford to purchase apartments in the guar- 
anty project.” 

That, of course, would be upwards of 
90 percent of Korea’s population. But there’s 
some consolation for the poor. Consider the 
quality of housing available in the Banpo 
apartments for the upper-income family that 
can afford it: 

For $9,000, the apartment buyer gets un- 
finished concrete walls, unfinished concrete 
floors and unfinished insulation board 
ceilings. 

The apartment buyer must purchase and 
apply his own wallpaper and floor covering 
and ceiling. He must also supply his own 
kitchen sink and cabinets and stove and 
lighting fixtures. 

In short, the $9,000 buys bare walls and 
floors and ceilings and no fixtures or appli- 
ances whatsoever, 

The apartments do contain what a Korea 
Housing Corp. official describes as “a very 
big thing even in Seoul"’—a bathroom. 

The apartments also contain what he 
described as two other innovations in Korean 
housing—central heating and gas for 
cooking. 

AIMED AT POOR 

Still, the impression was conveyed in Seoul 
that the U.S.-alded project was really aimed 
at helping the poor. A March 22, 1973 story 
in the Korea Herald announcing the guar- 
anty, said: 

“The project will be completed by Sep- 
tember of this year and the apartments will 
be rented to homeless citizens.” 

When the Kores Housing Corp. began 
taking applications, 8,300 persons applied for 
Banpos 1,490 apartments. Because the 
response was so great, the KHC decided to 
hold a lottery on the apartments. 

A university professor, who declined to be 
identified (South Koreans who criticize the 
government of President Park Chung Hee 
face prison terms), said the lottery was a 
fraud because many families obtained more 
than one lottery ticket: 

“One rich person got many tickets. He 
gets a ticket for brother, wife and mother. 
Many rich men were involved in this lot- 
tery. So poor people didn’t go. So they (poor 
people) don't thank AID.” 

Of those who applied, 60 percent were 
members of the armed forces, the backbone 
of President Park’s autocratic rule. Almost 
all of the remainder were employed by other 
government agencies. 

That means that the Banpo apartments, 
supposedly an expression of the United 
States’ interest in helping the people of the 
undeveloped world, were really rewards 
handed out to the bureaucrats who, in one 
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way or another, enforce Park’s anti-demo- 
cratic rule. 

In addition, The Inquirer investigation 
turned up evidence indicating there has 
been substantial profiteering in the project. 

Even the housing guaranty office in Wash- 
ington raised questions about the cost esti- 
mates submitted by the Korean Housing 
Corp. 

KHC submitted a breakdown of the esti- 
mated cost of each $9,000 unit. Included in 
the cost breakdown per unit were the follow- 
ing figures: $247—“builder’s profit”; $578 for 
“total one-time payment”; $247 for “build- 
er's general overhead.” 

A March 7, 1972 memo from one baffled 
housing guaranty control officer declared the 
figures “unreal and merely a resolution of 
the $9,000 sales price.” He added, “The 
strangest number is the $578 listed as a one- 
time payment. This number was apparently 
picked to make the $9,000 figure.” 

Over the years, the Korean government's 
housing program has been riddied with cor- 
ruption that has produced both inflated con- 
struction costs and poorly-built apartments. 

Some buildings have collapsed or been 
torn down because of faulty workmanship, 
The collapse of one apartment building sev- 
eral years ago killed dozens of Koreans. 


CRUDELY FINISHED 


At housing guaranty-sponsored projects 
inspected by an Inquirer reporter in Korea, 
apartments were often crudely finished. 
There were gaps between sections of the dry- 
wall on the ceiling; and floors were not level 
and walls were out of line. 

University professors, who are familiar 
with Eorean construction industry practices, 
explained how the industry functions: 

Company A receives a government contract 
to build apartment buildings. Company A 
then takes a “commission” and assigns the 
actual work to Company B, which in turn 
takes a “commission” and assigns the work 
to yet another company. None of the com- 
panies bothers to supervise the construction, 
the professors said, and that is what leads to 
faulty work. 

One memo from within the housing guar- 
anty office indicates, however, that the Banpo 
project, extensive subcontracting was sup- 
posedly necessary because there was in Seoul 
no general contractor “capable of undertak- 
ing the entire project.” 

After Banpo was completed, the housing 
guaranty office of AID approved another $20 
million guaranty for housing in Seoul and 
five other South Korean cities. Now there is 
talk of yet another multi-million-dollar deal. 

Transactions such as those have boosted 
the guaranty p ’s annual authoriza- 
tions to $60 to $70 million a year—with al- 
most al! the money now coming from federal 
savings and loan associations that choose to 
participate in the program. 

There is a final irony. 

The American savings and loan industry 
that is putting up the money to help house 
President Park's army is the same industry 
that has reduced the amount of mortgages 
available to middle-income homebuyers in 
the United States. 

At a time that the guaranty program, with 
its insured mortgages, its high interest rate 
and its expense-paid trips for savings execu- 
tives, is rolling in mortgage money for its 
projects abroad, the amount of mortgage 
money available for Americans from the same 
savings and loan associations has shrunk by 
$7 billion in two years. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Nov. 25, 
1974} 
PROGRAM DEVELOPS MANY FRIENDS 
(By Donald L. Barlett and James B. Steele) 

From the start, the Housing Investment 
Guaranty program has been supported by 
a loyal constituency both in and outside of 
Congress, 
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The members of this constituency are a 
varied lot. There is the government official 
who becomes a financier; the financier who 
becomes a government official; the relative 
of a congressman who runs a bank; the -in- 
dicted banker who ran an aid program; and 
the elusive developer with a friend in 
Congress, 

And there are the key congressmen and 
senators who have supported the program 
consistently over the years. 

But perhaps the program’s most influen- 
tial backer has been Sen. John Sparkman 
(D., Ala.). 

As chairman of the powerful Senate Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs Committee, 
Sparkman has long been in close contact 
with the leaders of the nation’s financial 
community which has a heavy stake in the 
U.S. foreign aid program. 

When the housing program was enacted in 
1961, his nephew, Bryce Curry, was general 
counsel for the National League of Insured 
Savings Associations, one of the two national 
trade associations of the savings and loan 
industry. 

EVEN GOT BETTER 


Since the 1950's, the league’s members had 
been the chief recipients of State Depart- 
ment-awarded free trips promoting the for- 
mation of savings and loan associations in 
many Latin American countries. 

Things got even better for the league after 
that. 

In 1965, Congress amended the Home 
Owners Loan Act to permit federal savings 
and loan associations to invest up to 1 per- 
cent of their assets in guaranty projects. 

A year later, the industry’s role in the 
program was further expanded. 

The State Department awarded the league 
a contract to do feasibility studies on pro- 
posed housing projects. Since then, the 
league has received more than $4 million in 
such contracts. 

Congress amended the program again in 
1968 to further enhance the savings and loan 
industry’s position. The result: the industry 
obtained almost monopolistic access to hous- 
ing guaranty mortgages. 

One section of the 1968 bill, which was in 
part a product of Sen. Sparkman’s commit- 
tee, authorized the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to bid against private financial insti- 
tutions to purchase AID-guaranteed “hous- 
ing loans and to sell participations to any 
member bank.” 

Shortly thereafter, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board designated its two member 
boards in New York and Boston to repre- 
sent the entire FHLB system in bidding for 
the overseas housing loans, 

By this time, Bryce Curry, Sparkman’s 
nephew, had moved on from his post with 
the savings industry league. He was now 
president of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
of New York. 

REASONS GIVEN 


Since then, the Federal Home Loan Banks 
of New York and Boston have been selected 
in nearly every case—even in some cases 
when they were not the low bidder—to sell 
participating shares in the guaranteed mort- 
gages to savings and loan associations. 

Last year, the Korea Housing Corp. (KHC), 
the government-controlled national housing 
corporation of South Korea, asked interested 
U.S. investors to submit offers to finance 
mortgages for a new $10 million housing 
project near Seoul, The announcement was 
made in the Federal Register. 

Seven proposals were submitted. The two 
best offers came from the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of New York and F. S. Smithers & Co. 
Inc., New York stockbrokers. 

Their proposals were similar, except that 
Smithers offered an interest rate of 7.45 per- 
cent a year compared to 7.50 percent from 
the New York bank. 
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In a Feb. 5, 1973, letter to the housing 
guaranty office, Duncan H. Cameron, a Wash- 
ington lawyer representing the Korea Hous- 
ing Corp., said his client had selected the 
FHLB as investor. 

“Because of its need for speed, the Korea 
Housing Corp. preferred an investor who was 
experienced in the program,” he wrote. 

“Since the financial conditions and terms 
of F. S. Smithers and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank were nearly identical, the Korea Hous- 
ing Corp. has selected the Federal Home Loan 
Bank because of its experience and proven 
capacity to deliver.” 

An internal housing office memo from Ed- 
ward Palash and Stanley Kay to program 
director Peter Kimm estimated that Korean 
home buyers would pay an additional $98,000 
for the selection of FHLB. 

Still, the housing guaranty office, which 
must approve a host country’s choice of an 
investor, decided to go along with the choice 
of Bryce Curry’s bank in New York, Reasoned 
Palash and Kay: 

“The (FHLB) has negotiated and executed 
numerous agreements under the Housing 
Guaranty Program and its standard docu- 
ments are well-known (to HIG). 

“Without attempting to doubt the good 
faith of Smithers, or the professional capa- 
bility of the legal counsel retained by Smith- 
ers, Korea Housing Corp. chose not to run 
the risk of negotiating documents with 
Smithers which could conceivably take long- 
er to finalize and execute in view of their 
having no prior experience under the Guar- 
anty Program.” 

In a telephone interview with The In- 
quirer, Senator Sparkman said periodic re- 
ports he receives on the housing program in- 
dicate it is working “quite well.” 

“I believe it is a good program,” he said. 
“We (Congress) have pushed international 
housing for a good number of years and the 
savings and loans wanted a piece of it. And 
we gave them the right to invest just a 
very small percentage of their assets in it.” 

As for the Federal Home Loan Bank desig- 
nating the New York bank headed by his 
nephew, Bryce Curry, as one of two banks to 
sell participating shares in housing guar- 
anty mortgages to savings and loan associa- 
tions, Sparkman said: 

“I didn’t have anything to do with that. I 
didn't know the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board designated two particular banks to 
handle it. But I concede that they do it.” 

The Inquirer investigation also disclosed 
that Rep. Wayne Hays (D., O.), long an ar- 
dent foe of waste in foreign aid programs, 
has exerted his own pressure on State De- 
partment officials in connection with a hous- 
ing guaranty project in Bogota, Colombia. 

The development, called La Esmeralda, a 
$12 million project of 1,268 townhouses for 
middle-income families, was proposed in 1964 
by a Colombian company headed by Harold 
Lockheimer, a U.S. citizen with residences in 
North Bergen, N.J., and San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, 

A former State Department official says 
Lockheimer, the developer, was once director 
of the FHA office in San Juan, 

The U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development in Puerto Rico says a 
Harold Lockheimer was indeed director of 
the FHA office there in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. 

Over a period of several months, repeated 
attempts by Inquirer reporters to interview 
Lockheimer were unsuccessful. Phone mes- 
Sages left with his answering service in 
Puerto Rico brought no response. Telephone 
calls to the family’s North Bergen home 
went unanswered. 

Coincidentally, it was the FHA that evalu- 
ated Lockheimer’s ability to undertake the 
Bogota project. The FHA determined that 
his company was “fully capable financially 
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and technically to carry out the proposed 
project to a successful conclusion.” 

The FHA also estimated the profit on La 
Esmeralda at $963,183. 

Like other projects studied by The In- 
quirer, La Esmeralda was plagued by delays 
before and after construction began in 1966. 
Often the cause was a dispute between Lock- 
heimer and the guaranty office or Lock- 
heimer and the Colombian government or 
between U.S. or Colombian agencies. 

Once the dispute came over a Lockheimer 
request to increase the price of the houses. 
Another time it was over who was respon- 
sible for a $10,000 discrepancy in a closing 
account related to the project. 


MANY FILES 


Housing guaranty files on La Esmeralda 
in Bogota and Washington, D.C., filled with 
correspondence from various U.S. and Colom- 
bian government officials trying to resolve 
all arguments that arose during the project, 

One such disagreement was over a pro- 
posed escrow agreement that Washington 
officials wanted Lockheimer to sign regard- 
ing maintenance on the housing develop- 
ment. 

In a Sept. 17, 1967, letter to Charles N. 
Goldman, assistant general counsel of the 
State Department’s Agency for International 
Development (AID), Lockheimer objected 
to the proposed agreement listing these 
reasons: 

“Latin Americans ... in all walks of life, 
are most meticulous about their personal 
self, but are very neglectful and downright 
careless about the maintenance of anything 
from an automobile to an electric iron. There 
is never any prudent upkeep, everything is 
let rundown and when it falls apart, they 
buy a new item.” 

Lockheimer further said Latins were 
“wasteful, make claims on anything, and 
many times in a devious manner, are with- 
out a sense of good value except when the 
other fellow pays the bill” and “are prone to 
take advantage of the gringo.” 

RED TAPE CITED 


It was on Lockheimer’s behalf that Hays, 
who once predicted that an audit of foreign 
aid would “reveal shenanigans that will make 
Ali Baba and his 40 thieves look honest,” 
called high-level officials in AID. 

“Everyone around the office always knew 
when Hays had called,” said one former 
State Department official who used to be 
close to the program. “He (Hays) would 
always use the strongest language and no 
expletives were deleted in demanding that 
the Lockheimer project get moving.” 

When the first phase was finally completed 
in early 1968, Congressman Hays was in 
Bogota to help dedicate the Lockheimer 
project. 

In a telephone interview, Hays acknowl- 
edged that he had indeed called State De- 
partment officials numerous times on the 
Lockheimer project and several others as 
well. 

“I just found the whole thing bogged down 
in red tape,” he said. “It looked like one of 
the programs in AID that wouldn't cost tax- 
payers anything, and I got the feeling that 
the bureaucrats didn't want to do this one 
because it was an independent thing and 
they sort of lost control of it.” 

Hays said Lockheimer was introduced to 
him by another Congressman from New Jer- 
sey, whose name Hays could not recall, but 
whom Hays said had sought his help in 
trying to get the Colombia project moving. 

A combination of a lack of public scrutiny 
and general congressional disinterest in the 
housing program over the years also helped 
make possible the case of Stanley Baruch. 

Baruch, long involved in promoting Latin 
American housing for various U.S. and inter- 
national lending agencies, was an evangelis- 
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tic exponent of the housing guaranty pro- 
gram, and was in no small part responsible 
for its steady growth. 


CLOSE CONTACT 


As the State Department's housing direc- 
tor, Baruch was in close contact with the 
savings and loan industry in discussing pro- 
posed investments on handing out expense- 
paid trips to Africa, Asia or Latin America 
for savings and loan executives. 

At the same time he served in his 
#36,000-a-year State Department job, Baruch 
was also the president of a federal savings 
and loan association in nearby Maryland. 

Baruch helped organize the Lincoln Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association of Hyatts- 
ville in 1962 and served as its president dur- 
ing the period he was with the State De- 
partment. 

The department, however, was apparently 
unconcerned about Baruch’s dual position. 

“Baruch never tried to conceal the fact 
he was both a government employee and 
president of the savings and loan associa- 
tion,” one State Department employee told 
The Inquirer. 

“Every administrator of AID (Agency for 
International Development) knew it, and I 
know people in the Senate who followed this 
program knew about it too.” 

Baruch suddenly resigned from the State 
Department in January 1973. 

In May 1974, Baruch was indicted by a 
federal grand jury in Baltimore for em- 
bezzling more than $44,000 from the Lincoln 
Federal Savings & Loan Association from 
1968 through 1972. 

In a 35-count indictment, he was charged 
with billing his loan association for thou- 
sands of dollars in trips around the world 
which he made as officer of the State Depart- 
ment. 

The government also contended that 
Baruch was part owner of a Maryland med- 
ical building that was acquired as a result 
of a loan by his savings association, Such 
ownership is barred by federal law. 

Baruch has since resigned from Lincoln 
Federal, which has merged with Vermont 
Federal Savings & Loan while awaiting trial 
on federal charges, Dec. 9 in Baltimore. 


Unrrep Srares Amep THat Homes FLOP: 
SILENCE, EVASION GREET QUERIES OF Pros- 
ECT 

(By Donald L. Barlett and James B. Steele) 


When Roger Ernst was asked where in 
Bangkok a $5-million State Department- 
sponsored housing development called 
Friendship Village was located, he said: “I 
do not know. I have not seen any record 
of it.” 

Roger Ernest is the director of the State 
Department's foreign aid program in Thai- 
land, 

When William Ackerman was asked to pro- 
vide the address of Friendship Village, he 
said he wasn’t sure if the files on the project 
included an address. 

William Ackerman is a special assistant for 
the State Department’s foreign aid program 
in Thailand, 

When William E. Miller was asked by an 
Inquirer reporter to discuss Friendship Vil- 
lage, he said: “I wouldn't be interested in 
talking to you. Newspaper people are only 
looking to screw things up.” 

William E. Miller is the American developer 
who built Friendship Village. 

And when Kobchai Sosothikul was asked 
about Friendship Village, he answered: “I am 
very busy. I cannot talk to you.” 

Kobchai Sosothikul is William E. Miller's 
Thai partner in the project. 

Why are all these people so reluctant to 
talk about Friendship Village, a cluster 
of 674 two- and three-bedroom homes on the 
outskirts of Bangkok that was supposed to be 
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a shining example of the American foreign 
aid program? 

Maybe it is because Thai Rath, a leading 
Thai language newspaper in Bangkok, called 
Friendship Village a “swindle.” 

Maybe it is because residents and the 
builder are still fighting, after four years, 
over the way the development was com- 
pleted. 

Or maybe it is because Friendship Village, 
a collection of concrete and cement-block 
houses on small lots, is not a shining example 
of foreign aid, but is instead an uncomfort- 
able, lasting reminder of how aid can do 
more harm than good. 

Whatever the explanation, it is clear from 
a seven-month Inquirer investigation of the 
American foreign aid program, that Friend- 
ship Village is just one of many sorry chap- 
ters in the history of the $172 billion pro- 
gram. 

Its middle-class homeowners are unhappy 
with their State Department-sponsored sub- 
division. The project itself has been a costly 
and arduous administrative nightmare. The 
whole affair has been embarrassing to the 
United States. 

The Inquirer investigation of the nation’s 
$172 billion foreign aid program turned up 
failures in agricultural projects in Colombia, 
economic development programs in Korea 
and urban redevelopment efforts in many 
poor countries. 

The failure of the Friendship Village proj- 
ect in Thailand is not unique. It is just 
typical. Here is its story: 

Friendship Village was financed under a 
little-known American foreign aid plan 
called the Housing Investment Guaranty 
(HIG), which is administered by the State 
Depar*ment’s Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID). 

Under the program, which Congress en- 
acted in 1961 to help provide low-income 
housing around the world, U.S. investors 
supply the mortgage money to actually build 
the housing projects in developing countries. 


GUARANTEED 


In turn, the mortgage is fully guaranteed 
by the U.S, government and pays interest to 
the U.S. investor at a rate up to one percent 
higher than the going FHA rate. 

As The Inquirer disclosed Monday, the 
housing guaranty program has been far more 
successful in making money for U.S. build- 
ers and investors than it has been in build- 
ing housing for the world’s poor, 

It has consistently financed housing for 
middle- to upper-income families in poor 
countries—the income groups least in need 
of help from the United States—rather than 
housing for low-income families as in- 
tended by Congress. 

The Inquirer also disclosed that in the 
process the program has become an extreme- 
ly attractive investment for the American 
savings and loan industry, which now sup- 
plies most of the money for guaranty proj- 
ects. 

The industry also benefits in millions of 
dollars in technical-service contracts and ex- 
pense-paid trips that are awarded by the 
State Department relating to housing proj- 
ects. 

Conceived in the early 1960s, Friendship 
Village was the product of the first phase of 
the guaranty program, during which Amer- 
ican builders erected housing from Latin 
America to Asia. 

The Friendship Village site, amid a watery 
remote region of rice fields on the fringe of 
Bangkok, far from the bustle of the Thai 
capital, would seem an unlikely catalyst to 
produce the partnership it did. 


MULTIMILLIONAIRE 


One partner was Willard Garvey, a multi- 
millionaire grain dealer from Wichita, Kan., 
whose World Homes, Inc., had previously 
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built housing in Latin America under the 
Food for Peace program. 

Another was William E. Miller, a civil 
engineer from Kansas City, Mo., who manu- 
factured and sold two-way radio systems 
throughout Southeast Asia in the early 1960s. 

The third partner was Charles W. Hess Sr., 
a Kansas City attorney who specialized in 
real estate development and law. 

Together, they chartered a Missouri com- 
pany called Intercontinental Housing, Inc., 
with Garvey owning 50 percent of the com- 
mon stock, Miller owning 3744 percent and 
Hess owning 1214 percent. 

When they announced the Bangkok de- 
velopment of 915 houses in August 1964, the 
developers stressed that Friendship Village 
would cater to the Thai affluent—"“largely 
merchants, supervisory and technical per- 
sonnel employed by local industry, civil ser- 
vants, school teachers, military officers and 
high-echelon office employes of banking and 
other commercial institutions.” 

The company made that statement even as 
it announced it would seek a State Depart- 
ment housing guaranty under a program 
originally enacted by Congress to aid the 
poor. 

The company had no doubt it could mar- 
ket the houses with selling prices ranging 
from $5,610 to $9,400 and emphasized that it 
planned to promote the U.S. government's 
involvement in the project to help sell them. 

“Proper public relations, identifying the 
project with the Agency for International 
Development,” Intercontinental announced, 
“will be available through press releases, 
news sources, television, billboards and 
brochures.” 

Although William Miller was to be the 
general superintendent of the project, the 
actual construction would be done by the 
Southeast Asia Construction Company of 
Bangkok, owned by Kobchai Sosothikul, a 
member of an influential, wealthy Bangkok 
family. 

An internal memo of the U.S. embassy in 
Bangkok dated March 11, 1964, noted that 
Kobchai had close connections with the Thai 
government. 

The memo said his father, a leader in 
Bangkok’s Chinese community, is a “close 
friend of Prime Minister Kittikachorn.” 

Marshal Thanom Kittikachorn ruled Thai- 
land with the backing of the army until last 
year, when a revolution toppled his govern- 
ment and sent him into exile. He has been 
living in the United States. 

The American Embassy in Bangkok mis- 
takenly thought Friendship Village was to 
house low-income families. 

Another internal memo, this one dated 
April 20, 1964, said Kobchai and an American 
firm were about “to undertake a private wel- 
fare housing project,” in referring to Friend- 
ship Village. 

When the developers formally applied for 
the housing guaranty, Intercontinental was 
joined by a Thai partner—Siam Housing 
Company, Ltd., of Bangkok. 

That company, which was listed in the 
proposal as owning the land where Friend- 
ship Village would be built, had, as its major 
stockholder, Kobchai Sosothikul. 


SCALED DOWN 


When the developers submitted their for- 
mal proposal to the housing guaranty office 
in 1966, they had scaled down the plans for 
Friendship Village slightly from 915 to 817 
homes, with two or three bedrooms each, 
each selling at prices ranging from $5,347 to 
$7,022. 

Their proposal also said that in addition 
to the houses, “adjoining areas” would be 
“reserved for commercial purposes, sports, 
greenbelt and private school.” A $4.8 million 
guaranty was issued in 1966. 

But when Friendship Village officially 
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opened in May 1969, it did not quite turn 
out the way everyone had planned. 

There were 674 houses, not 817 as planned, 
And the prices did not range from $5,347 to 
$7,022 as planned, but from $7,293 to $9,782. 

“It turned out (to be) for high income 
people,” said Somport Bodhisomphorn, an 
assistant vice president of the Bangkok Bank. 

There is much in what Somport says. In 
January, for example, the minimum wage in 
Bangkok will rise to 15 cents an hour. 

Intercontinental failed to build public 
reereation areas, the school and all the shops 
originally proposed to the State Department. 

Access roads were narrower than planned. 
When two cars meet on the streets of Friend- 
ship Village, one must pull off to let the 
other pass, 

On the land where Intercontinental said 
it intended to build the park and other pub- 
He facilities to serve all residents of the vil- 
lage, homeowners claim, Miller instead built 
85 additional houses—all privately financed, 
without U.S. assistance. 

In the new section, the houses are larger, 
better constructed, more attractive and more 
expensive than in the U.S. sponsored section. 
And the streets are wide enough for two cars. 
But lastly, Miller declined to turn over to 
Priendship Village home owners additional 
shares of stock that he held in their own 
home owners association. 

ANGER ERUPTS 


All of this exploded Into angry denuncia- 
tions of both Miller and the United States 
in the summer of 1970, 

In June 1970, a letter signed by 343 
Friendship Village homeowners was sent to 
the Bangkok Bank, which received all home- 
owners’ monthly mortgage payments, charg- 
ing that the project was improperly carried 
out. 

Then in July, homeowners gathered at the 
bank and flatly asked officials of the State 
Department’s AID if the United States could 
help. 

But AID pretended that the United States 
was not directly involved In the dispute, and 
cabled the following message to Washington: 

“(AID’s) position was that homeowners 
and Miller should meet and discuss problems 
and attempt to determine (a) substance of 
complaints, (b) legal responsibilities, and 
(c) how to solve problems." 

Interestingly, the State Department adopts 
an opposite approach in cases where the 
property or assets of American corporations 
are involved in a dispute with a foreign 
government, 

When that happens, the Department rou- 
tinely registers a strong protest to the gov- 
ernment involved and tries to exert various 
forms of international pressure on that na- 
tion to resolve the differences. 

But The Inquirer found that in cases such 
as Friendship Village, where there is dis- 
satisfaction with the performance of an 
American corporation in a foreign nation, the 
Department adopts a hands-off stance and 
pretends that it is a matter to be resolved 
by the company and the host country. 

T an Aug. 1 story in the Bangkok Post, 
an embassy spokesman was quoted as saying 
the United States’ only interest in Friend- 
ship Village was “paternal.” 

“The U.S. does not have any control over 
Intercontinental Housing since it is a private 
company,” the story quoted the spokesman 
as saying. “But the U.S.-sponsored the ori- 
ginal project and still feels it is a sound idea.” 

But as an article in Thai Rath, another 
newspaper, made clear on Aug. 3, many buy- 
ers were drawn to the project precisely be- 
cause of U.S. sponsorship through the hous- 
ing guaranty program. The article said: 

“The homebuyers further complained that 
most of them interested in this project when 
they first learned, from the brochure, that 
the project was supported by AID and the 
Bangkok Bank.” 
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They also contended that the sewer sys- 
tem was not properly constructed and that 
Friendship Village’s streets were in disrepair. 

Owners were particularly irritated about 
the streets because they had been damaged 
by Miller's construction trucks during the 
building of the 85 additional houses on the 
land they said was once earmarked for their 
park and recreation area. 

In short, Friendship Village was hardly 
the idyllic American-style suburb that own- 
ers had been promised. 

Although the State Department's AID of- 
fice in Bangkok was under great pressure 
from home owners to take a more active role 
in settling the dispute, AID steadfastly tried 
to play the role of a third party. 

CONSENSUS CITED 


“The consensus here,” said one internal 
memo, “is that primary responsibility for 
resolution must remain with Miller and the 
homeowners association.” 

Indeed, AID complained that the fact the 
homeowners were looking to the agency for 
help complicated settling the matter. 

“The difficulty which we think emerged 
with this project,” AID wrote to a General 
Accounting Office (GAO) auditor, “is that 
the homeowners, rightfully or wrongfully, 
asserting that since the United States Gov- 
ernment was involved in the financing it was 
the United States Government to whom they 
should look for follow-up to assume the de- 
veloper’s literal compliance with their under- 
standing of the project.” 

As old problems remained unsolved, new 
problems began to rise because of them. A 
sharp increase in the number of delinquen- 
cies began to plague the project in 1970, 
when it was still less than two years old. 

The State Department’s AID office in 
Washington warned the AID office in Bang- 
kok of the gravity of the development: 

“We suspect that the increase in delin- 
quencies is not unrelated to the current dif- 
ficulties between the home owners associa- 
tion and the sponsor .. . We must caution 
that delinquencies threaten jeopardy to the 
very institutions we are trying to strengthen.” 

Still, AID was unwilling or unable to apply 
the pressure to resolve differences between 
the developer and Friendship Village home- 
owners. The builder did repair the streets, 
but most of the other problems remained. 

In the meantime, Friendship Village was 
costing American taxpayers tens of thousands 
of dollars a year, although supporters of the 
program have always contended that it costs 
taxpayers nothing. 

It is true that the housing guaranty pro- 
gram’'s funds come from fees it charges to 
institutions which use the program. And it 
is true the salaries and expenses of the pro- 
gram are paid from the funds—not tax 
monies of Americans. 


WORK FOR UNITED STATES 


But in cases such as Friendship Village, 
where the housing project goes awry, other 
State Department personnel who are paid 
from tax funds, find themselves drawn into 
the process of trying to resolve difficulties 
that arises under the program. 

The files of the Friendship Village project 
are filled with letters and memos from AID 
officials who spent countless hours at tax- 
payers’ expense answering letters, writing 
reports or offering opinions about how to 
resolve problems. 

Now, four years after the problems boiled 
the surface, they are still mostly unsolved. 

Delinquencies continue to be a problem. 
The Bangkok Bank has instituted foreclosure 
actions against some homeowners in the last 
year, evicting some and forcing others to 
make up their delinquent mortgage pay- 
ments. 

Maintenance In Friendship Village is 
spotty; some yards are well kept while others 
are overgrown with bushes or weeds. There is 
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at least one abandoned house in the 
development. 

There was one other potential problem 
Miller created for homeowners in the way 
he carried out the project. 

When he formed the homeowners associa- 
tion, he used Thailand commercial code: by- 
laws instead of bylaws previously approved 
by AID. 

An AID-financed management review of 
the project said the association’s bylaws, 
contrary to original guidelines approved by 
AID, do not require an outside audit of the 
homeowners associations’ accounts, 

At the time of the review, the association 
had $40,000 in its treasury, and the manage- 
ment review pointed out potential areas for 
abuse: 

“Considering the large amount of money 
involved, not only now, but especially in 
the future, there is no protection against 
misuse of funds to the future without this 
requirement.” 

How could so many problems arise in the 
execution of one foreign ald project? 


ACTION DENIED 


“There is little government intervention 
or surveillance of this program, Roger Ernst, 
director of the State Department's foreign 
aid program of Thailand, told an Inquirer 
reporter. 

As The Inquirer investigation disclosed, 
the State Department has failed to effectively 
monitor the foreign aid program around the 
world, and no where is that failure more 
evident than in the housing guaranty pro- 
gram. 

A General Accounting Office (GAO) audit 
of Friendship Village in 1973 concluded that 
the State Department AID office in Thailand 
had failed to establish even minimal guide- 
lines for overseeing the project. 

“No procedures were established to assure 
that the provisions of the mortgage contract 
were followed,” the auditor wrote in a letter 
to the AID office. “We also found that ade- 
quate controls were not developed to assure 
the builder’s compliance with the project 
agreement.” 

The Inquirer attempted to interview Miller 
about the project recently at Bangkok, but 
the developer declined, saying: 

“Newspaper people are only looking to 
screw things up. The stuff gets screwed up 
sọ much in the press that I don’t talk to 
newspaper people. Why don’t you talk to the 
people at AID?” 

But AID’s Bangkok office, it should be 
recalled, did not want to talk about Friend- 
ship Village either and even contended that 
it had no address for the project. 

And Ernst, the foreign aid director in 
Thailand refused to allow an Inquirer re- 
porter to examine the files on the project. 

But Garvey Enterprises in Wichita, Kan., 
whose owner, Willard Garvey, held 50 percent 
of the stock in Intercontinental Housing, 
was willing to discuss the project. 

“Let's put it this way,” said Terence Me- 
Donald, president of Garvey International, 
“our project was successful.” 

McDonald said there were major delays 
due to excessive paperwork required by 
Washington and due to ignorance of Bangkok 
housing conditions by the FHA, which sur- 
veyed the construction site. 

“FHA-Washington does’t know anything 
about housing requirements in Bangkok,” 
he explained. “One delay was an FHA require- 
ment that the development be hooked up to 
the Bangkok sewage system. Well, there ain't 
such a thing.” 

Asked in what way he consklered Friend- 
ship Village a success, McDonald said it was 
profitable, attractive and “started people 
thinking in terms of long-term money for 
housing.” He added that the company would 
like to build more housing overseas if the 
housing program were streamlined and 
opened to U.S. builders again. 
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“Frankly we feel that each person, if he 
becomes & homeowner, is a responsible citi- 
zen,” he said. “You might say it’s our mis- 
sionary outlook, if you could call it that, 
Then we'd like to try, you know, to make a 
little money out of it.” 


THE History OF A Murky MONEY DEAL 
(By Donald L. Barlett and James B, Steele) 


For three years now, the State Department 
has been quietly putting together a deal to 
provide millions of dollars in mortgage 
money to build a housing development in 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

It is a deal that is entangled in precisely 
the sort of murky alliances and financial in- 
trigues that have so often diverted the Ameri- 
can foreign aid program from its original 
goal—helping the poor. 

It is also a deal in which one arm of the 
U.S. foreign aid program lends money to a 
private company that in turn invests the 
money in a profit-making project arranged 
by a second arm of the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

It all began in 1971 when a State Depart- 
ment survey concluded that there was “a 
substantial housing shortage” in Thailand. 
Shortly thereafter, an official of a British 
housing corporation and a friendly State De- 
partment official began laying the ground- 
work to use the U.S. foreign aid program to 
finance the British company’s own profit- 
making venture. 

In three years, the project has mush- 
roomed. Its investors now include two 
wealthy Thai families and an Asian develop- 
ment company whose stockholders include 
some of the largest corporations in the United 
States. 

It was in 1971 that Peter M. Kimm, then 
deputy director of the State Department’s 
Office of Housing—now director—passed a 
copy of the housing survey on to Jack Bur- 
gess, an official of the Commonwealth Hous- 
ing Corporation in London. 

Burgess was delighted. 

In a letter dated Noy. 16, 1971, beginning 
“Dear Peter,” Burgess replied to Kimm: 

“I have been touring the Caribbean re- 
cently so have not been able to write to you. 

“I would like to say how much I appre- 
ciated your letting me see a draft of the 
report on Bangkok. This corporation (Com- 
monwealth Housing Corporation) is now 
sending a mission to Bangkok, and the in- 
formation contained in your report will be 
most useful,” 


PROSPECTS SOUGHT 


Burgess then asked Kimm “what pros- 
pects would I have,” if he formed a mort- 
gage-lending operation in Bangkok, “of per- 
suading you (the State Department's hous- 
ing Office) to invest in such a company?” 

The groundwork for the answer to that 
request had been laid one month earlier 
when Kimm, in an internal memorandum 
summing up a meeting with Burgess, wrote: 

“We concluded that we should keep each 
other fully informed about our programs, 
and that we should look for opportunities 
for future collaboration, particularly in the 
form of joint investments. Botswana and 
Tailand both offer possibilities.” 

Over the next 12 to 18 months, Burgess’ 
company began mapping plans for the con- 
struction of a new town on 1,800 acres of 
land about 30 miles north of Bangkok, to be 
called Nava Nakorn. A private company was 
set up in Thailand called Naya Nakorn Co., 
Ltd. 

According to a June 1974 corporation re- 
port, 100,000 shares of stock were issued in 
the company, with 65,000 shares going to 
two wealthy Thai families. The rest of the 
stock was divided this way: 

Commonwealth Development Corp., the 
parent company of Commonwealth Housing 
Corp., 10,000 shares; Thailand’s National 
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Housing Authority, 10,000 shades; Industrial 
Estates Authority, 5,000 shares, and the Pri- 
vate Investment Co. for Asia, 10,000 shares. 

The Private Investment Co. for Asia 
(PICA) is a Tokyo-based company whose 
stockholders include nearly four dozen of 
the United States major corporations—from 
Exxon Corp. to Time, Inc., to RCA Corp. 

PICA has borrowed $2 million from the 
Overseas Private Investment Corp., an 
American government-owned corporation 
that makes loans and insures business in- 
vestments in less developed countries 
through the foreign aid program. 

In a kind of progress report on their joint 
Nava Nakorn project, Kimm, the State De- 
partment official, wrote to Burgess, the cor- 
poration executive, a letter dated Sept. 6, 
1973. 

He suggested that the best vehicle for 
possible State Department financing for the 
Nava Nakorn project would be the Thai Na- 
tional Housing Authority. 

Ostensibly at least, one of the require- 
ments of the American foreign aid program 
is that the country receiving the assistance 
really wants it. But in this case, Kimm 
sought out officials of the Thai National 
Housing Authority, who were not actively 
pursuing assistance under the State Depart- 
ment’s housing guaranty program, and 
urged them to do so. 

Two months after his letter to Burgess, 
Kimm wrote to Roger Ernest, the director 
of the State Department’s foreign aid pro- 
gram in Thailand, suggesting to Ernst that 
“ .. it is time to focus your attention on 
housing matters.” 

In the following months, there were more 
meetings and more discussions, and finally 
last summer the talks centered on a specific 
amount of American foreign aid. 


PROGRESS IS CITED 


In a letter dated July 16, 1974, Burgess 
wrote to Kimm following a meeting with the 
State Department’s Ernst in Thailand: 

“We are making considerable progress with 
the planning of Naya Nakorn New Town and 
expect to start development works early in 
January 1975. 

“My main concern is the provision of long- 
term mortgage finance for the middle- 
income-group house purchasers .. . I think 
I would need an initial assurance of some- 
thing in the region of $20 million spread over 
a period of time.” 

Ernst wrote to Kimm two weeks later, 
asking about the availability of funds, and 
said: “As you are aware, (Burgess) is in- 
volved in the Nava Nakorn New Town devel- 
opment and envisions the United States 
housing guaranty for coverage of the middie- 
income component of the total project. 

“He would like to shepherd through the 
Thai structure a request from them to AID 
(Agency for International Development) to 
bring the housing investment guaranty into 
play for this project.” 

What Ernst was saying is this: 

Burgess, representing a profit-making 
British company, would guide the paperwork 
through which the Thais would request an 
American foreign any guaranty through the 
Thai government bureaucracy to the State 
Department. 

Kimm, in a letter dated Sept. 3, 1973 ad- 
vised Ernst that money would be available 
for the new town project. 


GOOD PROGRAM 


Wrote Kimm: “Let me assure you... that 
were we to put together a good program in 
Thailand, we could carve out a piece of our 
available authority. 

Despite the fact that there was at the time 
a depressed mortgage market in the United 
States, Kimm assured Ernst that there would 
be no trouble raising the money for the Thai 
project. Actual mortgage money under the 
housing guaranty program is largely pro- 
vided by American savings and loan asso- 
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ciations, with their investment guaranteed 
by the government. 

“Incidentally,” he wrote, “the avatlability 
of investment funds in the United States has 
no bearing on a ‘reservation’ of funds for 
Thailand. 

“Actually, funds have always been ayail- 
able, The question is, at what interest rate. 

“We would like to pursue the possibility of 
further discussions with you on possible par- 
ticipation in the Nava Nakorn project.” 

If the State Department ultimately issues 
the guaranty—which all the department’s 
correspondence indicates it plans to do—it 
will mean simply this: 

At a time when millions of Americans can- 
not get mortgage loans, money from the 
American savings and loan industry, in- 
sured by American taxpayers, will provide 
cash for a British corporation to build hous- 
ing at a profit for middle- and upper-income 
families in a Thai new town. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Nov. 27, 1974] 


Woman PREACHER Is JAILED—SHE DARED 
CHALLENGE U.S.-AIDED INDUSTRY 


(By Donald L. Barlett and James B, Steele) 


This is a story about the U.S. foreign aid 
program and a woman minister in South 
Korea who was arrested and held in solitary 
confinement nearly three months for deliv- 
ering a sermon, 

It was after she preached on the impor- 
tance of seeking “the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness’ (Matthew 6:33), that the Rev. 
Cho Wha Soon, a 40-year-old Methodist min- 
ister in Inchon, South Korea, was arrested 
by agents of the Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency (KOIA). 

That was last May 15. The slight, soft- 
spoken Rey. Cho, who stands about 5 feet, 
4 inches and weighs little more than 100 
pounds, was whisked away from her home 
at 6 A.M. by KCIA agents, She was questioned 
for six days and then taken to West Gate 
Prison, where she spent the next 76 days in 
solitary confinement before her release. No 
formal charges were lodged against her. 

As is the case with most all persons ar- 
rested in South Korea—touted by the U.S. 
State Department as a shining example of 
this country’s successful foreign aid pro- 
gram—Rev. Cho was not permitted to con- 
tact her family, friends or a lawyer. 

It was shortly after her release from prison 
that an Inquirer reporter interviewed Rev. 
Cho in Seoul in connection with the news- 
paper's investigation into the administration 
of the $172 billion U.S. foreign aid program. 

What does Rev. Cho have to do with Amer- 
ican foreign aid? 

Rev. Cho’s arrest grew out of a sermon 
she delivered to workers of a textile plant 
whose operations—like those of many other 
Korean textile mills—have been subsidized 
through the United States foreign aid pro- 
gram, 

For several years, Rev. Cho has been st- 
tempting to improve the lot of workers at 
factories and textile mills described by one 
American labor union official as having “some 
of the worst working conditions in all of 
Asia.” Those same plants have received Amer- 
ican foreign aid both directly and indirectly. 

For its part, the State Department remains 
blissfully stoic about such things, As far as 
the State Department is concerned, the Ko- 
rean people are doing very nicely, at least 
statistically. 

As Arthur W. Hummel Jr., then deputy as- 
sistant secretary of state for East Asian and 
Pacific affairs, told a Senate Appropriations 
Committee hearing in May 1972: 

“Korea is an excellent example of increased 
strength and self-reliance, Its record of eco- 
nomic growth in the last decade is nothing 
short of remarkable.” 

What Hummel and other State Depart- 
ment officials neglect to mention are the op- 
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pressive working conditions and an indus- 
trial base heavily dependent on cheap fe- 
male labor and private profiteering and cor- 
ruption that are so pervasive in Korea that 
businesses budget for their bribery pay- 
ments. 

Nor do they talk about the major bene- 
ficiaries of American foreign aid: A select 
group of government officials; private busi- 
nesses controlled by wealthy Korean fami- 
lies; companies run by onetime government 
leaders or ex-Army generals, and joint en- 
terprises managed by Koreans in partner- 
ship with Japanese and American companies. 

Nor do they talk about the major condi- 
tions in those plants where the starting wage 
often is less than 15 cents an hour—some- 
times less than 10 cents; where the tradi- 
tional work week is seven days; where man- 
agement dictates to employes whom they 
may, or may not, associate with, and whom 
they should vote for in elections. 


NO MINIMUM WAGE 


Nor do they talk about the fact that the 
unions are controlied by the Korean Central 
Intelligence Agency; that there is no mini- 
mum wage; that there is no collective bar- 
gaining; that if a company fails to pay its 
employes, they must continue working be- 
cause there is an absolute ban against 
strikes. 

Nor do they talk about the autocratic ad- 
ministration of President Park Chung Hee, 
who has junked Korea’s democratic consti- 
tution, eliminated personal freedoms, made 
criticism of his government a capital offense, 
outlawed strikes and maintained an eco- 
nomie policy based on what one Korean edu- 
cator calls.a “minimum, minimum wage.” 

None of this seems to bother the State De- 
partment much. It continues to pour foreign 
aid money into Korea seemingly on the basis 
that the only really important thing is a 
steadily rising gross national product. 

Since the end of World War II, the State 
Department has pumped nearly $12 billion 
into South Korea through the foreign aid 
program. 

That figure does not include hundreds of 
millions of dollars spent to maintain Amert- 
ean armed forces in the country, or loans 
from the United States Export-Import Bank, 
or guaranties on American private invest- 
ments or assistance furnished by interna- 
tional organizations to which the United 
States is the major contributor. 

There is no sign that the flow of foreign 
aid money to South Korea will stop. An offi- 
cial in the American Embassy in Seoul ticks 
off a list of ongoing and upcoming projects 
financed with foreign aid development loans. 

AGRICULTURAL PROJECT 


There is a $5 million agricultural project 
and a $2.5 million elementary and middie 
school project and a $10.7 million power com- 
pany project and a $2 million feasibility study 
relating to future foreign aid projects. 

Officials of the Korean government have 
their own list for the future. They want more 
housing projects and more military hardware 
and more agricultural products, all to be 
financed through the foreign aid program. 

Much of American foreign aid to Korean 
businesses involves raw materials and manu- 
facturing equipment purchased from the 
United States through long-term, low-inter- 
est loans. 

The loans often run for 40 years, with a 
10-year grace period, meaning that no pay- 
ments on the principal are made during the 
first 10 years. Interest rates generally are a 
nominal two to three percent. 

These kinds of loans and American foreign 
aid investments generally in private busi- 
nesses are not unique to South Korea. Neither 
are the results of those investments. 

The State Department has made the same 
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kinds of grants and loans and loan guaranties 
in everything from the electronics industry to 
the food-processing business in less developed 
countries around the world. 

As The Inquirer reported Sunday, the State 
Department has funneled billions of dollars 
into these foreign aid projects to spur growth 
in gross national products in the belief that 
the benefits would trickle down to the poor. 

Instead of aiding the poor, the foreign aid 
money has helped the rich to become richer, 
further entrenched those already in power 
and subsidized low-wage industries from the 
Philippines to Botswana and Jamaica. 

Since the mid-1960s, the State Department 
has invested about $400 million in the Korean 
textile industry, with the bulk of the money 
going to supply American cotton for the mills. 

Here is the story of one such mill, the 
Dong-Il Textile Company. It is better than 
some Korean textile plants, worse than 
others: 

Dong-II Textile manufacturers and exports 
cotton and man-made fabrics, yarns and 
threads. The company has two plants, one 
at the port city of Inchon, another at An- 


yang. 

Bahk Zhin Woong, an official in the com- 
panys export section, says that Dong-Il 
employs about 100 persons at its corporate 
Offices in Seoul and another 2,500 workers at 
its two plants. 

Bahk said the company imports much of 
its cotton from the United States and, in 
turn, exports the finished products back to 
the United States. 

During the last five years, Dong-Il's sales 
have soared 211 percent, climbing to $33.6 
million last year from $10.8 million in 1969, 

In that same period, the company's ex- 
ports jumped 680 percent, going from $3.0 
million in 1969 to $23.4 million last year, 
with a large share of that volume coming 
to the United States. 

At Dong-Il’s main factory complex at In- 
chon, there are 919 looms and 62,496 spindles 
turning out a variety of products, including 
cotton fabrics, cotton poplin, cotton yarn 
and blended yarn. 

Of the 1,400 workers at the plant, Woo 
Young Yoon, a plant manager, estimates 
that 1,200 are women, mostly in their teens 
and early 20s. 

About 830 of the woman live in a dormi- 
tory provided by the company. Woo said 
there is no charge for living in the dormi- 
tory. He said that the company provides one 
free meal each day for all workers and that 
girls living In the dormitory must pay for 
two of their meals. 


SEVEN-DAY WORK WEEK 


Generally, the girls work an eight-hour 
day, seven days a week, with one day off— 
called a “holiday”—each month. The plant 
operates round the clock, and each week 
the girls rotate shifts. 

Because of the slowdown in the economy, 
however, the plant now is on a six-day week. 

Throughout the factory there are signs 
suspended from the ceiling and stenciled on 
steel girders imploring the girls to work 
harder. Roughly translated, they read: 

“Whether you are diligent or lazy shows 
clearly at the work place.” 

“Increase production.” 

“I won't put off my work for today. I will 
complete all of it.” 

And outside the plant, the company motto: 
“Do your work well, think well, cooperate 
with one another.” 

It was near the end of last April when 
about 40 girls from the Dong-II plant at- 
tended a picnic outside of Suwon, a town 20 
miles south of Seoul. There were some 60 
girls there, too, from another textile mill. 

Rev. Cho, the Methodist minister, remem- 
bers the day well. 

“I was speaking on Matthew 6:33," she re- 
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calls. “It says, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’ 

“To explain righteousness, I was talking 
about the present situation in Korea. I said 
in today’s society, if you try to live a right- 
eous life, you are liable to go to prison for 
10 years. 

“I used as an example two Christian pro- 
fessors arrested a few days earlier and I said 
it may be even that I will have to spend 15 
years in prison for talking about such things, 
but that’s the price a righteous person will 
have to pay.” 

It was a little more than two weeks after 
the picnic that Rev. Cho was arrested by 
agents of the Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency, an organization whose functions 
are about the same as those of the Gestapo 
in Germany during the 1930s. 

One of the things that most upsets the 
KCIA and the Park government is the in- 
dustrial mission program being carried out 
in Korean textile mills and other factories 
by Protestant clergy like Rev. Cho, and more 
recently their Catholic counterparts, 

Through the industrial missions, the 
church leaders meet with factory workers to 
hold religious. services, visit them if they are 
sick or injured, conduct labor education pro- 
grams and assist the workers if they want to 
organize or improve an existing union, 

TOLD HOW TO VOTE 


Rev. Cho first began working in the in- 
dustrial mission in 1966, the year she was 
ordained a Methodist minister. And for a 
time, she even worked at the Dong-Il plant. 

The company carries on its own educa- 
tional programs, Rey. Cho says, telling the 
girls what is best for them and the com- 
pany. There are anti-Communist indoctrina- 
tion programs and at election time, the com- 
pany tells the girls whom to vote for. She 
continued: 

“The whole factory is regimented tightly, 
It’s regulated so that everybody works at 
their maximum at all times. For example, if 
you go to the bathroom, you must go and 
come back in a two-minute period or you're 
liable for a demerit. 

“There is a very strict system of demerits. 
If someone breaks a rule, they have to write 
a letter admitting they have done such a 
thing. If they write three of these letters, 
they are automatically dismissed. 

“There is also a letter of apology. If you've 
done something like a trespass of etiquette 
er not followed the company policy, you 
must write a letter apologizing.” 

Among those employes required to write 
such letters are girls who associate with 
Rey. Cho, 

The starting wage at the Dong-Il plant, 
where girls work two to three years and then 
quit, Rev. Cho said, is about 10 cents an 
hour—hefore deductions. 

The average wage, again according to Rev. 
Cho, is around 16 cents an hour. A Dong-Il 
executive maintains that the average wage 
is close to 30 cents an hour. The government 
says the average for the textile industry is 
23 cents. 

Whatever the case, it is agreed that there 
are many other manufacturing plants and 
textile milis in South Korea that pay 10 cents 
an hour or less. 

For some measure of what that 10 cents, 
or eyen 30 cents, an hour will buy: 

One pound of beef costs $1.60; a black and 
white 19-inch television set sells for $254, an 
apartment-size refrigerator sells for $594. 

The best measure of all perhaps, is the 
price of sport shirts in a downtown Seoul 
department store, which ranges from $6.25 
to $20. 

LOW WAGES EMPHASIZED 


Thus, the textile plant employes who pro- 
duce the cloth to make the shirts, eyen if 
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they earn 30 cents an hour, must work 21 to 
67 hours to earn enough to buy one shirt, 

Obviously, the average Korean worker 
cannot afford to buy his clothing in a Seoul 
department store. He cannot afford to buy a 
television set, or a refrigerator, or a pound 
of beef. 

It is precisely the low wages that President 
Park emphasizes in his effort to attract new 
industry to South Korea, along with a guar- 
antee to employers that there will be no 
strikes. 

The 1974 “Guide to Investment in Korea,” 
published by the government’s Economic 
Planning Board, phrases the no-strike law 
more delicately: 

“Foreign investors are given special pro- 
tection from unwanted labor disputes.” 

Even before President Park’s emergency 
decree outlawing strikes, says an American 
professor at a Seoul university, “one of the 
things the Korean government promised an 
investor was there would be no strikes. 

“One of the ways they did this was to 
make sure they controlled who ran the 
unions. So the Korean government has be- 
come highly incensed that religious figures 
are meddling in labor affairs.” 

So it is, then, that except for the work 
being done by church leaders, there is no 
effective union movement in South Korea. 

This is especially curious, for since 1968 
the U.S. State Department has awarded $5.4 
million in contracts to the Asian-American 
Free Labor Institute, Inc., in Washington, 
ostensibly to develop a trade-union move- 
ment in South Korea and other Asian coun- 
tries. 

Listen to the descriptions of some of those 
contracts contained in State Department 
files: 

Feb. 8, 1968—Provide advice and assistance 
in the development and administration of 
trade union programs and labor related en- 
deavors, 

April 7, 1970—Develop programs and train- 
ing projects in trade union organization, 
leadership and administrative training for 
selected participants from Asian and Near 
East areas. 

March 31, 1974—Feasibility study to de- 
termine labor needs and personnel capabili- 
ties in the less developed countries of Asia. 

How are the institute's programs—which 
are financed by the American taxpayer— 
coming along in a country where strikes are 
banned, collective bargaining is non-existent 
and wages are deliberately held down by gov- 
ernment policy, while corporate profits go 
unchecked? 

A profesor at a Seoul university who spe- 
cializes in labor relations offers this assess- 
ment: 

“The Asian-American Free Labor Institute 
. . » doesn’t deal with the basic rights of 
workers, and nothing is said about social 
goals and policies of labor. 

“What they are doing is teaching the 
workers to be passive and supporting the 
present government and the Korean Central 
Intelligence Agency.” 

The institute, the professor explained, car- 
ries out its program under a contract with 
the Federation of Korean Trade Unions 
(FKTU), which supposedly is the AFL-CIO 
of Korea. 

“In fact,” he said, “it is an organization 
controlled 100 percent by the Korean gov- 
ernment and more particularly by the 
Korean Central Intelligence Agency.” 

There are a couple of final ironies to the 
United States foreign aid program in South 
Korea—a program that calls for the develop- 
ment of a free trade-union movement in a 
country that will not tolerate free trade 
unions and that at the same time provides 
long-term, low-interest loans to improve the 
profitability of sweatshop factories. 

The same American foreign aid program 
that has provided textile mill jobs for 
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Koreans at 10 cents to 30 cents an hour has 
resulted in the loss of jobs for textile work- 
ers in this country. 

“We know our industry has been hurt,” 
says Howard D. Samuel, an official of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
“They have the lowest wages scales, and con- 
ditions in Korean textile plants are hor- 
rendous.” 

Since the late 1960's, the Korean com- 
panies have flooded the United States with 
their cheaper textile products and wearing 
apparel. 

IMPORTS RESTRICTED 

Indeed, the volume of textile products and 
wearing apparel flowing to America climbed 
so rapidly that the U.S. government placed 
restrictions on the annual growth in imports, 

From 1969 to 1973, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures, imports of Korean 
textiles and wearing apparel rose from $101 
million to $250 million—a jump of 148 
percent. 

The Korean government reported total 
textile and wearing apparel exports last year 
of $837 million, indicating that nearly one- 
third of all Korean textile exports came to 
the United States. 

In interviews with an Inquirer reporter, 
officials of Korean textile companies, trade 
associations and the government expressed 
their dismay over the import controls 
clamped on by the United States. 

Kim Hyun, managing director of the Korea 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, termed 
the U.S, import controls “quite unfair.” Said 
he: 

“Like a golf game, there should be a handi- 
cap for developing nations like Korea. Give 
us a handicap, that’s what we are calling 
for.” 

Said an official in the government's Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry: 

“At the time (of the quota negotiations), 
I blamed the United States government for 
forcing us to limit our exports. It was un- 
fair and incorrect.” 

A representative of a Korean business and 
industry trade association, though, is opti- 
mistic about the future, saying he believes 
the import restrictions will be lifted as soon 
as the overall economic situation improves 
in the United States. 

“We are anxiously looking forward to re- 
covery of United States business boom,” he 
said, 

Even exports of American cotton to Korea 
were halted temporarily this year to allow 
the money previously allocated for cotton 
shipments under the foreign aid program to 
be used for food distribution in famine- 
stricken areas of Africa. 

With Korean textile workers earning 10 
cents to 30 cents an hour, and United States 
textile workers losing their jobs because of 
the flood of cheap products into this coun- 
try, who, exactly, is benefiting from the 
American foreign aid program? 

In Washington, an official of the American 
Textile Manufacturing Institute, the textile 
industry's trade organization, offers this 
answer: 

The owners of Korean textile mills. 

He says: “The labor cost is so low that 
the Koreans could have bought the cotton 
on the open market (without the subsidy 
paid by the American taxpayer) and still 
have undersold our mills, 

“That might have affected the profits of 
whoever is getting those profits in Korea. 
But to find out who, you would have to visit 
the back alleys of Seoul.” 

There is yet one final irony, 

Rev. Cho, the Methodist minister, may very 
well be arrested shortly after you read this 
story. 

In agreeing to be interviewed and quoted 
by name—talking about a company that has 
benefited from the United States foreign aid 
program, a program sold on the basis of 
humanitarianism—Rev. Cho has violated 
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any number of the arbitrary decrees handed 
down by President Park. 

Observes an American minister who is a 
long-time friend of Rev. Cho: 

“The Korean church leaders have made a 
commitment to this country and if it means 
going to jail, then they are willing to go to 
jail.” 


Maze MASKS BENEFICIARY—PRIVATE MONEY- 
LENDER Uses U.S. FUNDS 


(By Donald L. Barlett and 
James B. Steele) 


U.S. foreign aid money is parceled out 
through so many different programs, and so 
many different organizations that it is difi- 
cult to determine where the money really is 
going or who benefits from it. 

This is a case study of one such ‘foreign 
ald maze: 

The Korea Investment and Finance Corp. 
(KIFC) opened its doors in downtown Seoul 
on March 10, 1972, the first short-term fi- 
nance company in South Korea. 

On the surface, there is no connection 
whatsoever between the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram and KIFC, the private money-lender. 


EARNED $734,000 


In its first full year of operations last year, 
the company did very nicely, earning $734,- 
000 on total revenue of $4,1 million. Net in- 
come per share was $5.64. 

The company’s financial fortunes were 
aided by two seemingly fortuitous events in 
South Korea, a country then and now ruled 
arbitrarily through decrees by President 
Park Chung Hee. 

Five months after KIFC went into busi- 
ness, the National Assembly—which is con- 
trolled by President Park—enacted legisla- 
tion regulating short-term finance compa- 
nies. 

Coincidentally, KIFC was the only com- 
pany that met all the requirements. 

About the same time that the National 
Assembly passed Law No. 2339 on short-term 
financing, President Park issued a decree 
outlawing the long-term private money mar- 
ket, which had been the traditional source 
of short-term loans. 

The practical effect of the two actions was 
that potential borrowers, who for one rea- 
son or another did not want to deal with 
commercial banks, had only one source of 
money: KIFC. 

Of the outstanding stock in the Korea 
Investment and Finance Corp., 60 percent is 
held by Korean business and individuals, 40 
percent by foreigners. The foreign-owned 
stocks break down this way: 

The International Finance Corp. (IFC), 
an affiliate of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (World 
Bank) set up to encourage private enter- 
prise through direct investments, holds 
20 percent of the stock. 

Four companies each own 5 percent of the 
stock: Goldman Sachs & Company, the New 
York brokerage house; Nomura Securities 
Company, Ltd., of Tokyo, a Japanese broker- 
age house; Bankers International Corp., a 
subsidiary of Bankers Trust Co, of New York, 
and the Private Investment Co. of Asia, a 
Tokyo-based investment concern. 

The Korean Development Finance Corp. is 
the single largest stockholder, with 22 per- 
cent. The remaining 38 percent of the stock 
is owned by a variety of banks, businesses 
and individuals in Korea. 

There is, in short, no sign of American 
foreign aid. But consider the following. 

Korea Investment and Finance Corp. was 
set up by the Korea Development Finance 
Corp., a development institution that invests 
in, and makes loans to, Korean businesses 
and industries. 


SUPPORT OF AID 


Both companies were organized with the 
assistance and support of the State Depart- 
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ment’s Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID). 

As of Dec. 31, 1973, the Korea Development 
Finance Corp. had received a $2.9 million 
loan through the United States foreign aid 
program, to be repaid over 40 years, with a 
10-year grace period and an annual interest 
rate of 2.5 percent. 

The World Bank has made loans totaling 
$41.1 million to the Korea Development 
Finance Corp. and has authorized additional 
loans of $53.6 million. 

Through the foreign aid program, the 
United States accounts for 26 percent of 
the paid-in capital of the World Bank. 

The Korea Development Bank, another 
institution which makes loans to, and in- 
vests in, Korean businesses and industries, 
has lent $5.1 million to the Korea Develop- 
ment and Finance Corp. 

The Korea Development Bank, in turn, 
has received $27.4 million in three long-term 
low-interest loans through the United 
States foreign aid program. 


$15.3 MILLION LOAN 


The Korea Development Bank also has 
outstanding a $15.3 million loan from the 
Asian Development Bank. Through the for- 
eign aid program, the United States accounts 
for 16 percent of the paid-in capital of the 
Asian Development Bank. 

The International Finance Corp., which 
has invested $1 million in the Korea In- 
vestment and Finance Corp., also has loaned 
$1.1 million to the Korea Development Fi- 
nance Corp., the company that, you may 
recall, organized KIFO, 

Through the foreign aid program, the 
United States accounts for 33 percent of the 
total subscriptions to the International 
Finance Corp. 

In addition, the International Finance 
Corp. relies largely on the World Bank as a 
principal source of funds, nnd through the 
foreign aid program, the United States is the 


single largest contributor to the World 
Bank Group. 


Finally, the Private Investment Co. of 
Asia, which has a 5 percent interest (a $163,- 
000 investment) in Korea Investment and 
Finance Corporation, is operating with a 
$2 million loan from the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation (OPIC). 

The Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion is a semi-autonomous organization that 
insures American business investments in 
developing countries through the foreign 
aid program, 


BILLIONS SPENT To Esse HUNGER—AND THE 
Errort BACKFIRES 


(By Donald L. Barlett and James B. Steele) 


The United States foreign aid program has 
spent 30 years and billions and billions of 
dollars on agricultural programs designed to 
alleviate hunger in poor countries around the 
world. 

That effort has largely failed. 

In many instances, it has worse than 
failed; it has backfired, actually holding 
down food production in foreign countries 
and increasing their reliance on shiploads of 
U.S. food and dollars. 

Consequently, many of those same coun- 
tries are now faced with mass starvation, the 
prospect of certain and recurring food short- 
ages for the foreseeable future and a continu- 
ing inability to grow enough food to feed 
themselves. 

US. agricultural aid, like the entire $172 
billion foreign aid program, has been under- 
taken with the best of intentions. And, also 
like the entire foreign aid program, it is an 
example of funds misspent, misdirected and, 
ultimately, wasted. 

Poor, hungry people in developing coun- 
tries are still poor and hungry and more 
dependent than ever on the outside world for 
food to stay alive. 
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The Inquirer's probe of agricultural as- 
sistance—part of a seven-month investiga- 
tion of the flawed U.S. foreign aid program— 
found that: 

The United States has mistakenly tried to 
transplant primitive societies farming tech- 
niques perfected in this country, on the as- 
sumption that what works in Iowa and In- 
diana will work in India and Indonesia. It 
won't, and for the subsistence farmers in far 
away places, the results have been cata- 
strophic. 

Programs such as Food for Peace, moti- 
vated by humanitarian impulses, have 
actually caused many poor countries to fail 
to even try to increase their own agricultural 
production—because it is cheaper and easier 
for them to obtain food from the United 
States than to grow it at home. 

All too often, aid is spent on expensive, 
show-case projects that benefit only a hand- 
ful of farmers and make no contribution to 
the country's overall agricultural needs. 

Even in established projects, aid, instead 
of flowing to needy small farmers, often bene- 
fits large farmers or pays the salaries of edu- 
cated, elite bureaucracies in the developing 
countries that have grown up to administer 
aid programs. 

Agricultural assistance has also had the 
ironic effect of postponing or delaying in- 
definitely necessary, painful reforms in many 
nations that, if taken, would substantially 
increase food production and relieve misery. 

In country after country, The Inquirer in- 
vestigation established, if there is one les- 
son to be learned after the expenditure of 
more than $172 billion in American foreign 
aid, it is this: 

Unless the government receiving the as- 
sistance has enacted sound policies of its 
own, no amount of foreign aid will do the 
least bit of good. 

This is especially true in less developed 
countries, where corruption is systematic 
and in countries where governments have 
failed to institute even the most basic self- 
help measures. 

Says a senior staff assistant for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee: 

“External assistance is of minimal value 
unless the internal society is straightened 
out. India is a good example of an internal 
society that has not been straightened out.” 

Says a State Department official, privately 
echoing the same sentiments after years of 
overseas duty: 

“There are some countries where assistance 
is a complete waste. India is a good example. 
Every dollar we put into India is a dollar 
down the drain.’ 

Their observations relate to foreign aid 
in general. But in no other facet of the for- 
eign aid program are their assessments more 
painfully applicable than in the area of 
agricultural assistance. 

Over the years, the United States foreign 
aid program has provided a staggering 
amount of agricultural assistance to the rest 
of the world in the form of direct food aid 
or assistance in agricultural planning. 

Since the food for peace program was en- 
acted by Congress in 1954, the nation has 
shipped agricultural products valued at $22.4 
billion to more than 100 countries. 

NEW METHODS TAUGHT 


Agricultural experts from American col- 
leges and universities have studied exotic 
tropical diseases and worked closely with 
poor farmers to teach them new farming 
methods. 

Billions of dollars have been poured into 
large-scale projects in irrigation, coloniza- 
tion, farm resettlement and tropical agri- 
cultural research. 

It is true that the United States’ foreign 
aid program has done all of that. Yet whether 
the vehicle of the aid program has been di- 
rect non-repayable U.S. grants, or insur- 
ance guarantees to private companies en- 
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gaged in farming, or agricultural loans from 
international organizations such as the World 
Bank, there has also been one failure after 
another. 

In South Korea, the government has im- 
plemented a patchwork agricultural policy 
over the last decade, with the backing of 
the State Department, which has adversely 
affected food supplies. Korean farmers ex- 
plained to The Inquirer what has happened: 

Several years ago, the government told 
farmers to raise chickens. Everyone built 
chicken coops. Then, the price of chicken 
feed went up 500 percent due to soaring de- 
mand and the price of eggs went up only 20 
percent, 

Everyone stopped raising chickens. 

Then they were told to raise pigs. Then, 
it was tobacco. Another year, it was angora 
rabbits (for the fur). Another year, it was 
cows. All these enterprises had the same 
predictable result: A farmer would buy a calf 
for $150, feed it for six months and then 
be able to sell it for only $125. 

This year, the Korean government is push- 
ing sunflowers, 

In West Africa, a $1.4 million State De- 
partment project to raise chickens for do- 
mestic consumption in the three food-short 
nations of Mali, Mauritania and Senegal 
failed because U.S. planners did not take into 
account the fact that those nations did not 
have enough grain to feed both their popu- 
lations and support a poultry industry. 

In Thailand, the State Department en- 
thusiastically supported a private American 
company’s plan to increase corn production 
by guaranteeing the project 100 percent. 

The idea, according to a State Department 
release, was to transplant to rural Thailand 
“the familiar county-agent concept of U.S. 
agriculture in providing farmers advice on 
the use of fertilizers, seed selection, cultiva- 
tion and other aspects of successful farming.” 

But the project failed because it was un- 
dercapitalized from the start by the Ameri- 
can company. It ended up costing the Amer- 
ican foreign aid program $6.7 million to cover 
staggering operating losses. 

In India, the United States poured in more 
than 42 million metric tons of wheat during 
the 1960s under the foreign aid program. 

“By giving her so much food, we gave 
India a crutch,” says a senior aide to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. “As a 
result she had postponed all the hard, tough 
political and economic decisions that must 
be made.” 

Those decisions include whether India will 
continue to pour millions of dollars into her 
growing military program or divert some of 
that money to provide food for her hungry 
masses. 

Now, as starvation marches across vast 
reaches of Africa and Asia, many undevel- 
oped countries have sought to blame their 
plight on developed nations, especially the 
United States, and are demanding more help. 

But during all of the discussion about 
famine and its causes and its possible cures, 
there is one subject that goes unmentioned: 
The failure of developing countries to in- 
stitute necessary self-help measures to in- 
crease agricultural production—a failure 
that no amount of American foreign aid can 
ever overcome. 

There is, in short, great potential for in- 
creasing agricultural production in many un- 
developed countries. 

But for one reason or another—all re- 
lated to the failure of internal government 
policies or an inability to face certain hard 
political realities these governments have re- 
fused to come to grips with their problems, 
and agricultural production has suffered. 

Take the case of Colombia, one of the na- 
tions visited and studied in detail by In- 
quirer reporters as part of the newspaper's 
foreign aid investigation. 

Long & focal point for American aid in 
Latin America, Colombia has received $1.4 
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billion in loans and grants directly from the 
United States since 1946, 

In addition, Colombia has received loans 
of $1.1 billion from the World Bank and $619 
million from the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. Both lending agencies depend 
heavily on the United States for financial 
support. 

MANY-FACETED PLAN 

Of the total aid amount, several hundred 
million dollars have gone into agricultural 
programs, ranging from the colonizing of 
Colombia’s vast, sparsely populated eastern 
plains to the upgrading of national agricul- 
tural planning. 

It has been poured into a variety of differ- 
ent agencies administering a variety of dif- 
ferent programs—all aimed at making Co- 
lombia’s 23 million inhabitants less depend- 
ent on the outside world for certain foods. 

But perhaps the story of just one agency 
which has been a leading recipient of Amer- 
ican aid—the Colombia agrarian reform in- 
stitute (INCORA)—explains why per capita 
agricultural production in Colombia is just 
barely keeping pace with population growth. 

INCORA, a government agency, was cre- 
ated in 1962 to carry out the provisions of 
& newly-passed agrarian reform law. The pur- 
pose was ostensibly to change the maldis- 
tribution of land in Colombia. 

As in many developing nations, Colombia’s 
good agricultural land is held by only a few 
families. They are wealthy aristocrats, for 
the most part, who can trace their lineage 
well into the nation’s Spanish past. 

Colombia is a mountainous country domi- 
nated by three separate ranges of the Andes. 
The best land is in the level, fertile valleys 
between the ranges. It is there that Co- 
lombia’s elite have held sway for centuries. 

With all the good land taken, small farm- 
ers settled for smaller holdings on the sides 
of the mountains where farming conditions 
are more difficult and soils are poorer than 
in the valleys below. 

The 1960 census showed the extent of this 
pattern. Large farms of 247 acres or more 
made up only 3.5 percent of Colombia's total 
farms. But small farms of 12.4 or fewer acres 
comprised 62.5 percent of the nation’s farms. 

Even though Colombia is rich in soils and 
climates, and capable of producing a wide 
variety of crops, productivity has always 
been low. 

One reason is that land taxes are very low, 
thus encouraging underuse of the good land, 
and the Colombian government has never 
applied pressure on large landholders to 
force them to use their land more efficiently. 

Thus in Colombia, the problems of agri- 
culture are largely political and a World 
Bank study of 1970 summed it up this way: 

“The soil and climate endowment of much 
of this land is good ... What is needed is 
well-directed pressure to bring the land into 
greater productivity.” 

In its own way, INCORA was supposed to 
exert “well-directed pressure,” but the 
agency was probably doomed to fail from 
the start. 

There never has been broad-based support 
for true agrarian reform from either of Co- 
lombia’s two major political parties which 
have governed the country in recent years. 

Both the liberal and conservative parties 
contain members who are large, wealthy 
landowners and whose interests would be 
directly affected by any ambitious program 
of radical reform. 

NO MAJOR CHANGES 

Consequently, in the 13 years since the 
agrarian reform act was passed, there has 
been no fundamental change in the way land 
is owned in Colombia. 

At the same time, there has also been a 
genuine difference of opinion in Colombia, 
as elsewhere, over whether radical redistribu- 
tion of land by expropriation or other force- 
ful means would help or hurt agricultural 
production. 
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Whatever one believes, the problem is that 
Colombia has been unable to decide on 
whether to institute true agrarian reform or 
drop the program altogether. 

“If anything, agrarian reform has been an 
impediment to agricultural production in 
Colombia,” believes one U.S. official who 
spent years observing Colombian agriculture, 
“It has created uncertainty.” 

On one hand, INCORA has been unable to 
make any fundamental change in the coun- 
try’s maldistribution of land. 

But on the other, every Colombian govern- 
ment usually pays at least lip service to the 
agrarian reform idea, which in turn creates 
some unwillingness on the part of major 
farmers to invest heavily in agriculture for 
fear their land might one day be expropriated. 

None of Colombia’s indecision, however, has 
deterred the United States foreign aid pro- 
gram from consistently pouring money into 
INCORA, even when it was obvious that the 
agency was making no strides toward land 
reform at all. 

Even when INCORA’s performance is criti- 
cized by other U.S. agencies, such as the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office (GAO), the State De- 
partment speedily rushes to INCORA’s 
defense. 

A 1967 GAO audit, for example, concluded 
that INCORA, even with heavy U.S. support, 
had been unable to achieve “any appreciable 
success in effectively transforming the mal- 
distribution of land in Colombia.” 

The State Department’s AID office in Bo- 
gota prepared a seven-page answer to the 
GAO criticism that was, in short, an endorse- 
ment of INCORA policies, saying the agency’s 
main objective “was to continue its steady 
progress” in solying Colombia's old-age rural 
problems. 

“Even more significant,” read the AID 
memo, “is INCORA’s recognition both of the 
magnitude of the problems which face over- 
all agrarian reform in Colombia, and the fact 
that it is adopting what we consider to be 
reasonable solutions to these problems. . .” 

Seven years later, INCORA is no closer to 
achieving agrarian reform than it was in 1967. 

INCORA has been such an obvious flop 
that now even AID’s Bogota office is saying, 
at least privately, what critics of INCORA 
have been saying for years, 

“I don’t think the performance of INCORA 
has been very effective,” one high AID offi- 
cial told The Inquirer. 

Colombia’s National Planning Department 
was unable to provide The Inquirer with up- 
to-date statistics showing current land own- 
ership patterns, but one high department 
official said there has been virtually no 
change. 

“Big interests stood in the way of land 
reform,” he said, “so there has been Iittle 
change at all. And it is not a high priority 
with this government either.” 

Although Colombia has achieved some suc- 
cess in producing more export commodities 
such as cotton and beef, per capita food pro- 
duction has just kept pace with population 
growth the last decade. 


LITTLE CREDIT GIVEN 


An American agriculturist who has spent 
years observing Colombian agriculture told 
The Inquirer that U.S. aid to Colombian agri- 
culture has played little, if any, role in the 
increase. 

“The crops that show the increase are 
exports such as coffee, cotton or beef,” he 
said. “And these are produced mostly by 
commercial farmers using modern technol- 

gy. 

The aid money has not helped the smali, 
subsistence farmers who comprise the back- 
bone of Colombia’s rural society, as evidenced 
in part by the continuing exodus of the rural 
poor to Colombia's big cities. 

Bogota, the capital, was a city of 664,000 
in 1951. By 1964, the population was 1.5 mil- 
lion, Today, the population is estimated at 
2.7 million. 
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In fact, it may be much higher. No one 
has any scientific way of counting the thou- 
sands of poor farmers who yearly streain into 
Bogota and other large cities to escape the 
desperate poverty of the countryside. 

“We have just operated an international 
social welfare program in agriculture,” says 
one disillusioned American of the Colombian 
program. “The money that has gone to 
INCORA has not prepared anyone for the 
future or to become a productive member 
of Colombian society.” 

Colombians are still debating over who 
benefited from the millions that INCORA 
has spent since 1962—since there are so few 
visible signs of agricultural progress. 

There have been repeated charges in the 
Colombian legislature of corruption in 
INCORA. Lawmakers have charged that in 
cases where INCORA has actually purchased 
land from wealthy owners for redistribution 
to needy peasants, the agency paid excessive 
prices. 

INEPT PLANNING 


But in most projects examined by The In- 
quirer in Colombia, there was another pos- 
sible explanation for INCORA’s poor per- 
formance—politics and inept planning. 

In 1968, for example, the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB) loaned INCORA 
$35.9 million for a major colonization project 
on Colombia's vast, largely unpopulated east- 
ern plains. 

The bank, which is largely supported by 
the United States, put up the funds to build 
access roads, schools, hospitals and other 
community facilities to encourage the coloni- 
zation of potentially productive agrarian 
land. 

For its part, INCORA was to provide teach- 
ers, hospital beds, educational facilities and 
other assistance as part of the total develop- 
ment package. 

The schools, hospitals and roads were built 
largely with U.S.-supplied funds. But the Co- 
lombian government then failed to provide 
the teachers or the other facilities because 
the national government decided to de-em- 
phasize agrarian reform in 1970. 

“We built the hospitals, but they did not 
provide the beds,” said Nestor Sanchez, as- 
sistant director of the IDB in Bogota. “You 
go into some of those areas today and you 
find empty schools. 

“The idea was to aid the spontancous set- 
tlement of those areas that was already un- 
derway. People have been going there, but 
vic vernon are bad and getting worse all the 

e” 

While Colombia has been unable to make 
tough political decisions that conceivably 
might greatly spur food production, South 
Kores has aggressively adopted policies in the 
last decade that have actually retarded agri- 
cultural production. 

A few statistics on imports and prices per- 
haps best underscore the dismal failure of 
President Park Chung Hee’s autocratic ad- 
eee pan in dealing with the problem of 

Rice has long been the staple of the Korean 
diet. In the years following the Korean War, 
the United States exported rice to Korea, 
but by 1960 those exports were no longer 
needed, 

In 1961, then-Gen. Park came to power in a 
military coup. Shortly thereafter he 
launched what was called a “New Life Cam- 
paign,” dispatching his army troops to the 
countryside to fight poverty. 

News accounts at the time reported that 
troops explained to the rural folk that Korean 
farmers were “lazy and suffer from feudal- 
istic thinking” and only through a massive 
reconstruction effort would there be “jobs 
and rice for all.” 

By 1970—after nine years and millions of 
dollars in American foreign aid money 
plowed into Korea’s agricultural sector to in- 
crease production and organize 4-H Clubs— 
the Korean government had managed to: 
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Drive tens of thousands of farmers from 
their land; hold down the living conditions 
of those farmers who remained behind; and 
make Korea dependent on American rice and 
other food products once again. Indeed, 
Korea’s increases in rice production have 
failed to keep pace with the country's popu- 
lation growth. 

From 1970 to 1973, the United States had to 
export 1,553 million metric tons of rice to 
Korea—or nearly four times as much rice 
as was shipped during the 10-year period 
from 1950 to 1959, when the country was in 
the midst of, and recovering from, the war. 


LOW-INTEREST LOANS 


Much of the rice, along with a substantial 
volume of wheat, that was shipped to Korea 
the last few years, was sold through low- 
interest, long-term loans, running up to 40 
years, under the American foreign aid pro- 
gram, 

At the same time President Park has been 
increasing rice imports from the United 
States, he has been urging Koreans to eat 
less rice. Restaurants are not permitted to 
serve rice two days a week and barley is 
blended in with the rice that is served, a 
combination many Koreans find distasteful. 

For the Park administration, the rice im- 
ports have served several purposes. 

They have enabled the government to avoid 
dealing seriously with the agricultural econ- 
omy, 80 that all its energies could be focused 
on building an industrial base and increas- 
ing exports. 

As The Inquirer disclosed earlier this week, 
that industrial base is built on low wages 
and poor working conditions and is heavily 
dependent on cheap female labor. 

The government also has used the cheap 
American rice to hold down the price of rice 
in Seoul, undercutting the price of rice 
grown by Korean farmers. 

Last July, the retail price of a bag of rice 
sold in Seoul was $3.51. In the provincial 
city of Kwangju, the price was $3.76. In the 
port city of Inchon, it was $4.26, Red beans 
that sold for $3.38 in Seoul went for $3.51 in 
Kwangju and $4.01 in Inchon. 

By keeping food prices down in Seoul, 
long-time American residents in Korea say, 
President Park has reduced the chances for 
large-scale demonstrations against his other 
policies and decrees which curtail individual 
freedoms and liberties. 


SEOUL MIGRATION 


With the government's disastrous agri- 
cultural policies and the emphasis in non- 
farm jobs and cheap food, rural folk, as 
might be expected, have flocked to Seoul. 
The city now holds nearly one-fifth of 
Korea’s entire 32 million population, and 
is one of the world’s most densely populated 
cities, 

The resulting urban sprawal has agegra- 
vated the country’s food problem in an- 
other way: 

Apartment complexes, factories, squatters’ 
huts, houses and expressways continue to 
push out from Seoul, taking more and more 
of what once was some of Korea's best rice 
growing land. 

As for the farmers, the more things 
change, the more they remain the same, 
Like the government’s experimental agri- 
cultural policies and the government's agri- 
cultural cooperatives, all backed and often 
financially supported by the American State 
Department. 

The names of the farmers are not impor- 
tant, only what they have to say. They re- 
main anonymous because Koreans who 
speak with an American reporter are risk- 
ing arrest. And Koreans who speak critically 
of their government are risking long prison 
sentences. 

It is sufficient to say that their ages 
range from the 30s to the 60s and that they 
live on Yong Jong Island, located a slow, 20 
minute boat ride from Inchon. 
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There are, on the island, about 14,000 
Koreans a Catholic church that has been 
there some 70 years, an American priest who 
has been in residence since the mid-1960s, 
one doctor who has treated more than 7,800 
patients in the last eight years, and hun- 
dreds of mud-brick and concrete block 
houses with thatched roofs that do not have 
amenities like floors or running water or 
electricity. 

CO-OPS CRITICIZED 


One farmer is talking about the agricul- 
tural cooperative. 

“You have to belong to the co-op to buy 
fertilizer so there is no real love for it. The 
orders to join come from above (the govern- 
ment). If you don't belong to the co-op, 
you can’t get any fertilizer. It is a threat 
they hold over the farmer's head.” 

As a requirement for membership in the 
co-op, the farmer says he must donate 
about 65 pounds of rice each year to the 
organization. 

In return, he can buy co-op fertilizer at 
the same price he could buy it on the open 
market and he can shop in the co-op store, a 
kind of general store where prices are higher 
than in Inchon, So, he says, “there is no use 
to co-op.” 

What happens to the rice the farmer turns 
over to the co-op? 

“The co-op sells the rice to the govern- 
ment. The money they get from the govern- 
ment goes to pay the salaries of the co-op 
people. There are no benefits to the farmer,” 
he says. 

The farmers say they have gone through 
all this before, with other cooperatives. Each 
time the cooperatives failed for the same 
reason—corruption. 


GAMBLING PHILOSOPHY 


The farmers complain, too, about the low 
price for rice—which is deliberately held 
down by the government—and a variety of 
other government policies that allow some 
prices to rise while others are controlled, 

In other countries, observes a longtime 
American resident of Korea who has worked 
closely with the rural people, the farmers 
say “the weather is a gamble. Here they say 
tomorrow's government decision is a gamble. 

Curiously, the American State Depart- 
ment—undaunted by the Park government's 
13-year string of agricultural failures—con- 
tinues to pour money into the agricultural 
sector, pretending that modern technology 
somehow can overcome disastrous govern- 
ment policies. 

A State Department official says, talking of 
plans for the future: 

“We're going to bring in United States 
scientists to work on research breakthroughs 
in all grains—rice, wheat and barley.” 


Worn BANK HAILS PROJECT Bur Lacks 
SUPPORTING DATA 


“As far as the bank is concerned, the proj- 
ect is successful,” said Carlos N. Quijano, the 
World Bank's representative in Bogota, Co- 
lombia. 

Quijano was talking about the multimil- 
lion-dollar Atlantico irrigation, flood control 
and farm settlement project largely financed 
by the World Bank near the port of Barran- 
quilla in northern Colombia, 

Pressed to pinpoint Atlantico’s successes, 
Quijano referred an Inquirer reporter to the 
bank’s public relations department in Wash- 
ington, 

But the bank's public relations depart- 
ment was unwilling to give The Inquirer a 
1972 bank study evaluating Atlantico. 

“That paper was produced for internal 
use,” said Jorge Bravo, a bank official, “It is 
not a public paper. When we do an evalua- 
tion, it is for the information of some people 
in the bank,” 

Although the World Bank is generally re- 
luctant to provide information evaluating 
specific projects, The Inquirer investigation 
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found that there may be special reasons why 
the Atlantico project is one that bank of- 
cials are not particularly eager to discuss; 

Named for the northern Colombia state 
where the project is located, Atlantico called 
for extensive irrigation and flood-control 
projects to open up more than 20,000 acres 
for small farmers and farm workers. 

Two World Bank loans in 1967 and 1972 
totaling $14 million have provided most of 
the financing for the project, which is ad- 
ministered by the Colombian agrarian reform 
institute (INCORA), an agency of the na- 
tional government. 

The bank had high hopes for Atlantico. A 
June 28, 1967, press release said the project 
would “create employment and provide valu- 
able experience in the production and export 
of fruit and vegetables.” 

The release went on to say, “The irrigated 
area will be extensively cultivated mainiy 
with high value crops for export . : . oranges, 
pineapples, tomatoes, guavas, papaya, tobac- 
co, peanuts, beans and grain sorghum.” 

To do all this, the bank said, “modern 
agricultural methods” would be introduced 
in Atlantico to help improve crop yields. 
About 1,800 farmers and workers would be 
resettled. 

In short, Atlantico’s goal was to grow crops 
for export, presumably to the United States. 
That in turn would earn valuable foreign ex- 
change earnings for Colombia and raise the 
living standards of Atlantico's poor farmers. 

There was one major flaw. 

“The whole project was based on a false 
assumption,” says one U.S, official who has 
observed Colombian agriculture but asked 
not to be quoted by name. 

“The marketing was the largest failure. 
There was no way to market the products 
they wanted to produce. The idea was to ex- 
port the citrus to the States. But they could 
never come into the U.S: market because of 
regulations on insects and diseases. 

“Then they switched to tomatoes and vege- 
tables. But what are they going to do with 
tomatoes? They can't export them to the 
States, either. And the nearest major markets 
in Colombia are very far away.” 

Another American officials of an interna- 
tional lending agency who was familiar with 
Atlantico added: 

“Some very fundamental things that you 
would have thought would have been covered 
in the feasibility study were not covered at 
all by anyone. You would think an institu- 
tion such as the World Bank would have 
been more cognizant of this, but it wasn't.” 

Since Atlantico was a sophisticated project 
from the start, using modern machinery and 
methods, including intricate irrigation sys- 
tems, the farmers quickly found themselves 
heavily dependent on INCORA to run their 
farms. 

The official of the international agency ex- 
plained what happened; 

“They took people who used to harvest rice 
by hand and put them down on'land where 
the rice is now harvested by huge self-pro- 
pelled machines like you would see harvest- 
ing wheat in Kansas. 

“But the worst thing is the psychological 
impact it’s having on the campesinos, They 
don’t associate the production on their farms 
with their own effort. 

“INCORA makes all the decisions—when to 
plant, when to harvest, when to fumigate the 
fields. The farmers are totally dependent on 
INCORA, and it’s hard to see the day when 
INCORA will ever be able to turn this over to 
them. 

“The farmers don't feel like they are work- 
ing their own land. They feel like they are 
workers for INCORA, and that the whole 
area is just one big INCORA plantation.” 

The Atlantico project has also run up ex- 
traordinarily high unit costs. 

In an interview in Barranquilla with an 
Inquirer reporter, Jose Vicente Llinas re- 
gional INCORA director, said that so far 1,300 
farmers had been settled in the project, 
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which had cost about 500 million pesos ($20 
million). 

That works out to roughly $15,000 per 
farmer, in a nation where per capita gross 
domestic product is about $375 a year. 

UNITED STATES PAYS FOR BuNGLING THAT 

PAPER COMPANY 


(By Donald L. Barlett and James B. Steele) 


The man speaking is an executive of the 
Siam Kraft Paper Company Ltd. of Bangkok, 
Thailand, a company that was organized 
under the auspices of the American State 
Department. 

He is explaining why hundreds of Thai 
citizens today find themselves holding stock 
in Siam Kraft—stock that is worth little 
more than the paper it is printed on: 

“It looked like IBM on the local stock 
market. A big United States firm with offices 
all over the world was going to handle all 
the technical work. 

“A former assistant secretary in the United 
States Department of Commerce was pro- 
moting it. The State Department and the 
United States Export-Import Bank (Exim 
Bank) were supporing it. Hell, I would have 
bought stock myself.” 

Now, the former assistant commerce sec- 
retary has long since bailed out, the Exim 
Bank has had to reschedule loans to Siam 
Kraft because the company was unable to 
meet its payments and the big United States 
company which provide the technical assist- 
ance has been sued for fraud. 

And Siam Kraft, a company that em- 
ploys about 800 Thais in the manufacture 
of industrial grade paper—its chief product 
is used for making corrugated boxes—is 
operating from month to month, its long- 
term future at best uncertain. 

An American businessman in Bangkok, 
who has been involved in Exim Bank and 
Foreign aid projects for a number of years, 
and who has made a study of the Siam Kraft 
Paper Co.’s operations, told The Inquirer: 

“I have never seen the agency for Inter- 
national Development (the State Depart- 
ment agency which administers the foreign 
aid program) and the Exim Bank so eager 
to give away money as they were in this proj- 
ect, 

“On the basis of the available informa- 
tion, this project never should have been 
undertaken.” 

But it was, and so were dozens of other 
projects like it—all undertaken with the 
backing of the American State Department 
in less-developed countries around the world 
and all with similar or equally disastrous 
consequences, 

The State Department's involvement in 
these international business deals was docu- 
mented during a seven-month Inquirer in- 
vestigation into the administration of the 
nation’s $172 billion foreign aid program. 

For years, the State Department has been 
encouraging American business development 
abroad, supposedly to help the needy in less- 
developed countries, arguing that such in- 
vestments are essential in order to raise liv- 
ing standards. 

But as The Inquirer disclosed earlier this 
week, the foreign aid program often has had 
the opposite effect—providing subsidies to 
sweatshop textile mills, holding wages down 
to subsistence levels in poor countries and 
resulting in the loss of tens of thousands of 
jobs in the United States. 

That same State Department foreign aid 
program, though, has proved to be a source 
of very profitable deals for a select group of 
businessmen, government officials and 
wealthy families in less-developed countries, 
as well as a select group of businessmen and 
investors in the United States. 

In the background of many of these deals 
is the politically well-connected American 
businessman who often uses the foreign aid 
program while moving easily between jobs in 
private industry and jobs in the federal goy- 
ernment. 
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COURT RECORDS 


This is the story of one such deal and the 
interlocking business arrangements behind 
it. The story was pleced together by The In- 
quirer from court records in Washington and 
New York, and from legal documents and in- 
terviews in Bangkok. It involves: 

Henry Kearns, the former president of the 
Exim Bank who received a half-million dol- 
lars in a stock deal that involved one com- 
pany he helped start under the foreign aid 
program and & second company that bene- 
fited from multi-million-dollar loans guar- 
anteed by the Exim Bank while he was its 
president, 

Parsons and Whittemore, Inc., a New 
York-based construction company that has 
been involved in several controversial foreign 
aid projects. The company says it “could not 
have achieved success without the support” 
of such institutions as the State Department 
and the Exim Bank. 

The State Department, which has awarded 
millions of dollars in contracts to Parsons 
and Whittemore for a variety of services un- 
der the foreign aid program, but now claims 
it really is unable to say just how many such 
contracts there were, or the total value of 
those contracts. 

The Exim Bank, an arm of the U.S. gov- 
ernment, which has subsidized the sale of 
everything from equipment for low-wage fac- 
tories in South Korea to airplanes for Saudi 
Arabia, a country that tripled its oil prices 
last year. The bank makes loans at interest 
rates below the prevailing market rate and 
also guarantees loans made by commercial 
banks. 

Siam Kraft Paper Co,, a paper mill in 
Bangkok that charges, in lawsuits filed in 
Washington, New York and Bangkok, that it 
was defrauded by Parsons and Whittemore 
and by Henry Kearns, The company now is 
operating almost entirely on borrowed capi- 
tal 


It all started in 1962 when, Kearns says, 
got the idea for a paper mill after talks with 
officials of the Thai government's Board of 
Investment. 

At the time, Kearns—a onetime Los Ange- 
les car dealer and assistant secretary of com- 
merce for international affairs during the 
Eisenhower Administration—was president of 
Kearns International Business Development 
Corp., a private company engaged in pro- 
moting business investments in less-devel- 
oped countries, 


IDEA PROMOTED 


Kearns then approached Parsons and 
Whittemore with his idea, and both he and 
the construction company proceeded to sell 
the proposal to the State Department's 
Agency for International Development 
(AID). 

AID agreed to guarantee loans that would 
be necessary if a feasibility study determined 
that a paper mill would be a successful ven- 
ture, or to pay 50 percent of the cost of the 
feasibility study if it showed that such a mill 
would not be practical. 

In the months that followed, officials of 
Parsons and Whittemore and Kearns pre- 
pared and revised feasibility studies and 
lined up financial support for the planned 
project from the State Department and the 
Exim Bank. 

Throughout 1963 and 1964, Kearns said 
the Bangkok offices of two of his companies, 
Kearns International and American Capital 
Corp. “maintained regular contacts with of- 
ficials of the Thai government, the (Thai) 
Board of Investment .. . the American Em- 
bassy and potential investors ... in an ef- 
fort to keep their interest in the Kraft paper 
project alive, to obtain favorable decisions 
from all who might bave an effect upon the 
success of the project, and to achieve under- 
standing and support for the project.” 

He said that he “persuaded five leading 
Thai banks to make a general offer (of Siam 
Kraft stock) to their depositors’ and that 
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this resulted in about 1,200 Thal individuals 
and companies “investing sums of $50 or 
more” in Siam Kraft. 

He stated that he “also played a nee part 
in securing commitments from the Exam 
Bank, AID (the State t's Agency 
for International Development), and a num- 
ber of private United States banks to pro- 
vide adidtional loan financing which was 
necessary.” 

But Parsons and Whittemore was no 
stranger, itself, to the State Department. 

The privately owned company, which re- 
ported gross revenue of $230 million in its 
last fiscal year, has been involved in several 
controversial foreign aid projects. 

There were disputes over a pulp and paper 
mill the company built in Ethiopia, and 
extended litigation over a pulp mill in Chile. 

Court records show that Parsons and 
Whittemore has entered into at least 11 
agreements with the State Department, 
which guaranteed the company’s invest- 
ments abroad, and that nine of those agree- 
ments were still in effect this year. 

In addition, court records show that since 
Jan. 1, 1970, Parsons and Whittemore has 
submitted 21 applications to the State De- 
partment to sell equipment to mills in vari- 
ous developing countries under the foreign 
aid program, 

NOT LOCATED 

Curiously, the State Department told The 
Inquirer that it was unable to locate any 
of the contracts or agreements with Parsons 
and Whittemore, or to determine the total 
value of the contracts. 

In July 1965, Kearns, operating through 
his American Capital Corp.—a company he 
incorporated in Panama—formally organ- 
ized the Siam Kraft Paper Co, in Thailand, 

In a contract entered into that same month 
between Siam Kraft and subsidiaries of Par- 
sons and Whittemore, the New York con- 
struction company agreed to build and man- 
age the paper mill. 

Of the project's estimated $28 million cost, 
the Exim Bank agreed to provide half, or 
$14 million, Loans of $4 million from other 
sources were guaranteed under another for- 
eign aid program. 

The other major investment groups in the 
project were Thai individuals and compa- 
nies, who put up $4.5 million, and Parsons 
and Whittemore and other investors in the 
United States, who put up $1.5 million. 

By late 1966, a revised feasibility study 
prepared by a consultant retained by Kearns 
concluded that: 

“This project appears to be technically 
and economically feasible ... Earnings fore- 
casts indicate that by 1969 the company 
will have an indicated operating profit of 
35 percent on sales.” 

Those profits never materialized, though. 
And by the end of 1970, little more than a 
year after Siam Kraft had started opera- 
tions, the interest in the struggling firm 
previously held by Parsons and Whittemore 


-had been sold to Thai investors, who re- 


cruited a new management team from the 
United States to replace the Parsons and 
Whittemore executives who had been run- 
ing the mill. 

Then in 1973, Siam Kraft halted payments 
on loans from Parsons and Whittemore. The 
New York construction company filed a law- 
suit against the paper mill in Bangkok. 

The new management of Siam Kraft 
promptly filed a counter-claim in Bangkok 
and brought legal actions against both 
Kearns and Parsons and Whittemore in the 
U.S, district courts in Washington and New 
York. The lawsuits allege, among other 
things, that: 

The new management of Siam Kraft also 
charged that the project proposals for the 
mill were false, citing a number of examples 
such as the following: 

Expensive and unnecessary equipment was 
installed by Parsons and Whittemore at the 
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paper mill, although it was not called for in 
the original contract; other equipment that 
was listed in the contract. was. not provided; 
cost overruns were concealed, and the mill 
was accepted “even though (it) was incom- 
plete and, in severs? respects, inoperative.” 

“The revised project proposal projected 
sales of wrapping paper during the first. 15 
months of approximately 11,500 tons, with 
revenues of approximately $4 milion; sales 
of multi-walk bags of approximately 3,800 
tons, with revenues of $1,300,000, and sales 
of grocery begs of 1,500 tons with revennes 
of approximately $600,000. 

“In fact, mo wrapping paper, multi-wall 
bags, or grocery bags were sold. The fact that 
there was almost no market for said prod- 
ucts was undisclesed and misrepresented in 
the revised project proposal.” 

By 1970, when it was clear that all was not 
going well at Siam Kraft, Henry Kearns al- 
ready had moved on to become president 
and chairman of the Exim Bank, taking with 
him the 100,000 shares of stock in Siam Kraft 
that he had received for his efforts in setting 
up the company. 

When worried senators had asked Kearns 
paeas his stockholdings at Senate confirma- 

in 1969, the former president 
at the national Jumior Chamber of Com- 
merce pledged that he would place all his 
stock In trust. 

Here is in fact what Kearns had done prior 
to 1969 and what he did thereafter: 

From 1963 until he became president of 
the Exim Bank in 1969, Kearns worked closely 
with officials of Mitsui & Co. Ltd., a leading 
Japanese trading company, on a number of 
projects and discussed Siam Kraft with those 
officials. 


During his Senate confirmation hearings 
im. 1969, Kearns balked at suggestions he sell 
his Siam Kraft stock—it was virtually worth- 
less at the time—although he agreed to place 
the stock in a blind trust to be adminis- 
tered by the Bank of America. 

At the same time, Kearns did sell his stock 
interest in another Thai business venture, & 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co, project, The 
buyer of the stock was Mitsui & Co. Ltd. 

Early in the summer of 1970, when Kearns 
was president of the Exim Bank, the State 

nti and the bank jointly sent a con- 
sultant to Thailand to determine what had 
gone wrong with Siam Kraft operations. 

Later in 1970, the Exim Bank, with Kearns 
as president, rescheduled Siam Kraft’s $14 
million loan. Under the terms of the original 
agreement, the company was to repay the 
loan im 122 equal semiannual installments 
beginning Dec. 1, 1970. 

The new loan agreement postponed the 
first payment until Dee. 1, 1973, and ex- 
tended from 12 to 40 the number of semi- 
annual installments, with the final payment 
not falling due until June 1, 1993. 

At the same time, the State Department 
arranged a similar rescheduling of $4 million 
in private loans to Siam Kraft that had been 
guaranteed under the foreign aid program. 

After the debt reschedulings, the Exim 
Bank guaranteed a variety of loans, running 
into the millions of dollars, which benefited 
Mitsui & Co. Ltd., the Japanese trading com- 
pany that Kearns did business with before 

president of the Exim Bank, 

In about June 1972, representatives of 
Mitsul & Co. Ltd. expressed an interest in 
Kearns’ stock in Siam Kraft. Kearns referred 
them to the Bank of America. 

In December 1972, Mitsui & Co. Ltd. pur- 
chased Kearns’ 100,000 shares of stock m 
Stam Kraft for $5 a share—or a half-million 
doliars—when the stock was selling in Thai- 
land for a reported $1.75 a share. 

For his part, Kearns maintains that he 
was unaware that Mitsui & Co. Lid. had 
bought his Siam Kraft stock until five 
months after the transaction was completed. 
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He also maintains that he played no part 
in the Exim Bank's rescheduling of the $14 
million Siam Kraft loan, that those negotia- 
tions were carried out by another Exim Bank 
executive specially named by the bank's 
board of directors, 

Indeed, Waiter C. Sauer, first vice president 
and vice chairman of the Exim Bank, told 
the Senate Appropriations committee last 
year that he had handled all the Exim 
Bank dealings with Siam Kraft. 

Interestingly, though, court records show 
there are a number of transactions and deal- 
ings involving Siam Kraft and the Exim 
Bank which Kearns prefers not to discuss. 

He objected to, and did not answer, a 
series of questions posed by attorneys for 
Siam Kraft during pre-trial proceedings. For 
example, he declined to answer: 

“Identify any individuals whom you rec- 
ommended be employed by the Export-Im- 
port Bank. State in each case whether such 
individual was ultimately employed by the 
Export-Import Bank. State whether each of 
these individuals played any role whatso- 
ever in the (Siam Kraft) project either be- 
fore or after his employment. by the Export- 
Import Bank, describing the said role and 
stating the time period in which it took 
place.” 

PART OF ANSWER 


Here is a part of answer to those queries: 

One of Kearns’ business associates, Don 
Bostwick, who was 4 vice president of Kearns 
International from i861 to 1965, became 
executive vice presidemt of the Exim Bank 
after Kearns was named president of the 
bank. 

During the mid-1960s, when Slam Kraft 
was being organized, Bostwick assisted In 
preparing a prospectus in the new com- 
pany—for potential Thai investors. 

Kearns also objected to specific 
questions about Bostwick. He refused to re- 
spond to: 

“State when Mr. Bostwick became em- 
ployed by the Export-Import Bank and give 
each position he held with the said bank and 
the dates applicable to his tenure Mm each 
position. 

“State whether Mr. Bostwick's access to 
files of the Export-Import Bank related to 
the (Siam Kraft) project were restricted in 
any way and, if so, deseribe the applicable 
restrictions.” 

Kearns did say, however, that he never 
discussed the Siam Kraft project with Bost- 
wick while he was employed at the bank. 

While Kearns. insists that he played no 
part in the Exim, Bank and State Depart- 
ment decisions to reschedule the $18 million 
in Siam Kraft leans, the results of those 
decisions clearly benefitted Kearns finan- 
cially. 

For it is generally agreed in Bangkok that 
without the loan reschedulings, Siam Kraft 
would have gone into bankruptey. Now there 
is even cautious optimism over the com- 
pany’s future. 

“The last two years we made a small prof- 
it,” says a Siam Kraft official who asked not 
te be identified. “We're having difficulty now 
because of a general sales decline. 

“We're operating a company 100 percent 
on borrowed money. When the market de- 
clines, as it has been, we have no strength 
at all. 

“The balance sheet is a complete disaster. 
The entire equity of the company was lost 
in its first year of operation. Back in college 
they used to talk about debt ratios, but I 
don't think they had in mind a debt ratio of 
100 percent.” 

Both Kearns and Parsons and Whittemore 
have denied the charges in the Siam Kraft 
lawsuit, which is not expected to go to trial 
for some months. 

In fact, Kearns has filed a counterclaim 
seeking $500,000 from Sfam Kraft, contend- 
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img that if the paper mill “had been capable 
of operating efficiently and in accordance 
with the performance specifications of the 
eontract,” his stock would have been worth 
$10 æ share instead of the $5 a share he re- 
ceived from Mitsui & Ca. Ltd. 

It is worth noting that the State Depart- 
ment, Kearns and the Exim Bank all were 
involved in another business venture in 
Thafand. 

That one ended early this year with the 
scrapping of plans for a $100 milion-plus 
airport after Kearns stepped down as pres- 
ident of the Exim Bank to return to his 
Kearns International offices In San Fran- 
eisco. 

The project began with a proposal im 1971 
by the Northrop Corp., the California sero- 
space company, to build and operate a new 
airport in Thailand under a long-term 
franehise agreement. 

SERIES CITED 


A year later, the Exim Bank's Kearns 
was in Bangkok endorsing the project, say- 
img that the bank would provide much of 
the financing. 

And shortly thereafter, Thaitland’s then 
ruling military government gave its approval 
to plans to build the airport. in a swamp on 
the outskirts of Bangkok. 

To help guide the project. through its 
formative stages, Northrop hired Jack P. 
Bailhe, who had worked as the private enter- 
prise officer in the Bangkok office of the State 
Department Agency for Imternational De- 
velopment, 


businessmen inierviewed by The 
Inquirer said it was generally understood 
that the Exim Bank had made a firm commit- 
ment to finance the airpart. 

But in 1973, that firm commitment became 
shaky when Kearns began insisting that the 
That govermment would have to make certain 
guarantees sasuring the financial success of 
the project. 

On March 11, 1973, the Bangkok World 
quoted Kearns as saying that Northrop also 
“must convince the bank that there are suf- 
ficient. safeguards to prevent less im case 
the government changes its attitude toward 
the project.” 

Im the months that followed, there was 
& series of inter-related events all of which 
contributed to the cancellation of the air- 
port project. 

Opposition began to grow among some 
Theat government officials and citizens groups, 
who argued that profit. front an international 
airport in Bangkok should go to the Thai 
government rather than a multinational 
American. corporation. 

In August 1973, Kearns confirmed that he 
imtended to resign from the Exim Bank. In 
October, Thailand's ruling military regime 
headed by Pield Marshal Thanom Kittika- 
chorn, which had given the go-ahead to the 
airport—weas forced from power. 

That same month, a Far East economies 
magazine published a detailed account of 
the proposed airport, labeling it ‘“Bangkok’s 
Watergate.” 

During its planning stages, the airport 
project bad received the approval of the 


Commenting last Jamuary on the decision 
to drop the project, a Northrop Corp. ex- 
ecutive was quoted by a Thai newspaper as 
saying: 

“The reason we could not carry out the 
deal was because of the present political 
situation here and also because we couldn’t 
get enough financia? support from the Exim 
Bank.” 
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“Exmm’ BANE May BE GOING OVERBOARD 
on Irs Loans 


(By Donald L. Bartlett and James B. Steele) 

Like the steadily growing $172 billion 
American foreign aid program that it helps 
support the United States Export-Import 
Bank (Exim Bank) appears to be running 
out of control. 

In the five fiscal years in which Henry 
Kearns served as president and chairman of 
the Exim Bank, the bank’s authorizations— 
loans, guarantees and insurance—exceeded 
its total authorizations for the previous 36 
years. 

From 1970 to 1974, Exim Bank authoriza- 
tions amounted to $34.2 billion—or $3.3 bil- 
lion more than the $30.9 billion in author- 
izations dating from the day the bank went 
into business in 1934 until Kearns took over 
in 1969. 

The figure includes direct loans as well as 
Exim Bank guarantees and insurance cov- 
ering loans by other institutions. 

Long an enthusiastic supporter of for- 
eign trade subsidies, Kearns, addressing a 
World Trade Week luncheon in San Fran- 
cisco back in 1960, recommended the crea- 
tion of: 

“More favorable and responsive credit 
terms (for export loans) preferably by the 
financial community, but if not forthcom- 
ing from this source, by the federal govern- 
ment.” 

Nine years after delivering that speech— 
he was assistant secretary of commerce for 
international affairs at the time—Kearns 
assumed the top post at the Exim Bank. 
The bank's authorizations soared. 

Lending money at interest rates below the 
prevailing market rate, Kearns’ Exim Bank; 

Subsidized the sale of American aircraft 
to airlines around the world—from the 
Dutch KLM to Germany’s Lufthansa to 
Japan Air Lines—at the expense of compet- 
ing U.S. airlines. 

Subsidized the sale of equipment for 
the enlargement of oil refineries in Iran and 
Indonesia and the expansion of oil fields 
in Nigeria—three countries that tripled the 
price of their oil exports to the United 
States last year. 

Subsidized the sale of machinery and 
equipment to a variety of low-wage plants 
in countries like South Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand and the Republic of China— 
including textile plants that in turn have 
exported finished products back to the 
United States, undercutting the prices of 
American manufactured products. 

While Exim Bank officials traditionally 
have maintained that the bank’s chief 
purpose is to support the sale and export 
of American manufactured goods, the fact 
is that bank loans quite often are included 
as part of an overall foreign aid package to 
a particular country. 

Thus, when the State Department was ar- 
ranging foreign assistance funds for the Na- 
tional Police force in Colombia, the Exim 
Bank agreed to provide the money for the 
purchase of police vehicles and spare parts. 

And when Henry Kearns helped set up the 
Siam Kraft Paper Company Ltd. in Thai- 
land—again with the support of the State 
Department's foreign aid program—it was the 
Exim Bank that provided half the money for 
the project, 

The close working relation between the 
Exim Bank and State Department—which 
passed on bank loans—was attested to last 
year by Sidney Weintraub, deputy assistant 
secretary for the international finance and 
development. 

Weintraub told a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs: 

“Since the Export-Import Bank supports 
transactions in a variety of countries and in 
constantly changing political and econom- 
ic conditions, mechanisms have been estab- 
lished to insure that there is appropriate 
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coordination between the bank and the De- 
partment of State. 

“State has provided the bank with detailed 
analyses of country conditions when the 
bank was considering new programs or when 
problems seemed to be developing.” 

While Exim Bank officials and its support- 
ers say the bank is necessary to support 
American exports, there’s a growing belief 
that the bank’s loans in many cases have 
harmed businesses in the United States and 
resulted in a loss of jobs. 

And as expenditures by the banks continue 
to spiral, there also is mounting skepticism 
as to whether the government should sub- 
sidize exporting industries at the expense 
of non-exporting industries. 

William H, Branson, professor of economics 
and international affairs at Princeton Uni- 
versity, put it this way when he testified 
before the Senate banking subcommittee 
last year: 

“Exports aren't a good in themselyes. Ex- 
ports are national output that U.S. con- 
sumers don’t get to consume.” 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, two of 
the best reporters from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer who wrote these articles 
reached the conclusion that, as presently 
constituted, the foreign aid program has 
become a subsidy for the rich and the 
‘powerful in foreign countries, and a 
gravy train for the American companies 
which have learned how to use its diverse 
opportunities. 

Foreign aid money subsidizes luxury 
housing, builds luxury hotels, puts 


machines in sweatshops owned by the 
powerful. The money has come in in- 
creasing amounts through a series of 
backdoor guarantees and loan programs 
holding the bag when the debts go bad. 


Because the programs cut across the 
committee jurisdictions in Congress, and 
appeal to diverse constituencies, few 
people appreciate the full scope of the 
commitment which has been made in 
the name of the American people. 

Mr. President, if the beneficiaries were 
the poor and the hungry of the world, 
I would be less concerned with what we 
have done. But when scarce American 
resources are taken to finance luxury 
hotels and to supply airlines competing 
with American companies with cheaper 
interest rates, I must protest. 

This program no longer serves the in- 
terests of the United States. It ought to 
be scrapped. We cannot even get it cut. 
We have already increased it $700 mil- 
lion above the present level, despite the 
worsening economic conditions in our 
own country. 

For those who say, “But here and 
there it has enlarged the gross national 
product” of some foreign countries, let 
me point out that in those few cases 
careful analysis has shown that it has 
simply increased the gap between the 
rich and the poor. 

It is not a reform program. It is not 
designed for the people who really need 
help. At least, we should hold to the 
level of spending of last year, which was 
approximately $5 billion, which the Sen- 
ate approved, by a vote of 62 to 21, just a 
few weeks ago. 

I hope the Senate will reaffirm that 
position. 

Mr. BAYH, Mr. President, may I pose 
a unanimous-consent request? 

For the sake of clarity in debate, may 
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I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate accept a similar amendment—— 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the statement that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana is 
about to make, may I say that the 
amendment to which he refers has al- 
ready been incorporated in this amend- 
ment, holding safe the amount of 
money that has been stipulated for 
Israel. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for 1 minute so that I might 
thank him for that courtesy? I think I 
expressed when discussing the earlier 
amendment, and will not repeat it now, 
why the special problem in the Middle 
East requires us to balance the forces 
there. I think the amount in the bill is 
the bare minimum to balance the kind 
of resources that are being brought into 
that area by the Soviet Union. Thus, if 
the Senator succeeds, as I hope he will, 
this will deny the President the opportu- 
nity otherwise available to cut below the 
balance necessary. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the request 
of the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Rots), his name be added as 
a cosponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, did 
I understand that the Senator from In- 
diana to ask unanimous consent that his 
amendment be added to this one? 

Mr. CHURCH. It was already added. 
I had already put it in. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How much time re- 
mains on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has 15 minutes. 
The Senator from Idaho has 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
are arguing pretty much the same thing 
as we did on the previous amendment. 

There is a difference, of course, in the 
amounts. The actual foreign aid level for 
programs last year was $5,161,000,000, 
exclusive of Israel. That is for all kinds, 
including the Peace Corps and contribu- 
tions to the United Nations. That in- 
cludes Public Law 480 food assistance 
programs. It includes military assistance, 
economic assistance, and humanitarian 
assistance. 

The simple fact is that if we authorize 
the President in this amendment to cut, 
I believe it is, approximately $700 mil- 
lion, I think we have a right to ask, 
“Where do you think that cut will be 
made?” 

I do not think it will be made in the 
Indochina program, which we have out- 
lined in this bill, in which we have al- 
ready cut $600 million, and $1 billion in 
military assistance. They are very sub- 
stantial cuts below the administration’s 
request in this foreign assistance bill. 

There is an 18-percent reduction in 
the authorization request, exclusive of 
military assistance to Vietnam. 

I believe the committee report indi- 
cates that there was something like a 
$1 billion reduction in that military 
assistance. 

This bill has reduced the administra- 
tion’s request for military assistance to 
Indochina by over $300 million. 
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It has reduced the military assistance 
in other parts of the world by about 
45 percent. 

There is an overall reduction in Indo- 
china of 35 percent. 

What we are really saying here is that 
we want to have the ceiling levels of all 
programs for the coming fiscal year at 
$5 billion, even though last year it was 
$5,161,000,000. 

On top of that you would have to have 
what we all know in this country is a 
very serious rate of inflation. 

Mr. President, last year we did not 
have funds in here for Egypt. I want to 
say that while I have not been very 
happy with. those funds, I think Secre- 
tary Kissinger has done more to ease 
tensions in the Middle East than all the 
Senate put together. 

I believe if he comes here and suggests 
that that is necessary, in light of the fact 
that it is substantially less than 1 day 
of war in the Middle East, possibly we 
ought to give him the benefit of the 
doubt. 

If there are cuts to be made by the 
President under the Church amendment, 
those cuts will most likely have to be 
made in food assistance, in disaster re- 
lief, in the United Nations programs 
such as UNICEF, and the United Nations 
development programs. 

You know and I know that the Presi- 
dent is not going to further reduce mili- 
tary aid. This is what our struggle has 
been about. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Why does the Sen- 
ator say that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Why do I say that? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Because every bit of 
argument we have had with the ad- 
ministration is for them to get the mili- 
tary assistance up. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the able Sen- 
ator have inside information the Presi- 
dent does not plan to reduce military 
aid? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know that the 
President supports the bill we have here 
and that after weeks of tough nego- 
tiating, this is the best we could do. In 
fact, the administration wants substan- 
tially more military assistance than is in 
this bill. 

I do not believe that anybody who has 
had anything to do with the State De- 
partment or the military establishment 
is of the mind that the President is going 
to reduce the military aid under the 
Church amendment. 

What is going to happen is that food 
aid will be reduced. There will be a re- 
duction in the economic aid to certain 
parts of the world—family planning, 
education, health, and that will be turned 
over to the President. If Senators want 
to do that, amendments will be offered 
here which will enable the authorizations 
to be cut individually. 

I do not know any reason why we 
should give a blanket authority, after all 
the up-the-hill and down-the-hfll prob- 
lems we have had with the executive 
branch as to whether the Senate had 
anything to say about foreign policy. 
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I recognize that the amendment that 
has been offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho has a great deal of 
sex appeal. There is no joy in standing 
here trying to defend foreign aid. Many 
times we have to make investments and 
expenditures which at the moment do 
not seem to be desirable, but were they 
not to be made, the results might be very 
difficult for us to take. 

We could stand here today and say, 
“Let's not give assistance to Korea, no 
assistance to Vietnam.” We could wash 
our hands of the whole thing and not give 
any assistance to anybody, and then see 
what happens. We would have nothing 
but chaos. 

We are a part of a world. I would like 
to have less funds authorized in this bill 
in many areas, but I would rather have 
a bill that has a little more authorization 
in it with some tight controls than to 
have a continuing resolution. 

I warn the Senate that it is not a 
choice between whether we have a for- 
eign assistance bill, as before us, or no 
bill, because the Senate will authorize a 
continuing resolution. We have done it 
ever year, and we are going to doit; and 
in authorizing the continuing resolution, 
we had nowhere near the controls on 
foreign aid that are in the measure now 
before the Senate. This measure has a 
phaseout on military aid. This measure 
has no drawdown authority in the 
Department of Defense. This measure 
puts severe restrictions upon transfer of 
funds. There is much in this bill that is a 
decided improvement over any bill we 
have ever had. 

We are apt to throw it all down the 
river in an argument over $700 million 
of authorization on ceilings, which does 
not affect this bill particularly. 

As a matter of fact, under the Church 
amendment, this foreign aid bill could be 
left intact, without one dollar being hit, 
and that all could be taken out of Public 
Law 480, all of it. The Peace Corps 
could be abolished under the Chureh 
amendment. I do not think it would be, 
but it could be done. You could take a 
half-billion dollars out of Public Law 480. 
There are other things that you can 
reach in and grab and do away with and 
leave everything intact in this foreign 
aid bill, because this is a blanket amend- 
ment, an overall reduction on ali forms of 
assistance—assistance that. is authorized 
under the jurisdiction of the Armed 
Services Committee, assistance au- 
thorized under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Anyone who wants to change Public Law 
480 should come and testify before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
We have some jurisdiction in this matter. 

I will venture to say that Congress 
does not have the guts to cut it, in the 
face of the public outrage about famine 
in the world. But we are perfectly wil- 
ing to shove it over to the President and 
say, “Mr. President, you cut: it,” so that 
we cam go home and appear before the 
Methodist Church and say, “In the name 
of the Lord, E voted for food aid.” Then 
we say, “President Ford, that penny- 
pincher in the White House, cut it out.” 

When the President cuts cut some food 
stamp money, we raise Cain around here. 
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We say, “Look what he did.” We author- 
ized all this money for food stamps, and 
right away Senator McGovern and Sen- 
ator Humpnrey issue a statement blast- 
ing him when he cuts out $300 million. 

Mr. CASE. And Senator Case joined. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And Senator Case 
joined. {Laughter.i 

What are we going to do? We are go- 
ing to say, “You know what we did 
around here? We voted all kinds of 
money to save the poor starving folks 
in the Sahel. We voted all kinds of money 
to save the poor folks in India. We voted 
all kinds of money for the suffering folks 
in Pakistan.” We go home to the church 
folks and the PTA and stand up there 
and say, “Look at us, what we did. But 
look at that President, that mean, nasty 
man.” We put a ceiling on, and when he 
cuts, we are going to say we did not ex- 
pect him to cut that; we expected him to 
cut it out of Indochina. 

Wake up. He is not going to cut it out 
of Indochina, and we know it. The only 
way he will reduce money for Indochina 
is if we authorize it. In this bill we cut 
more out of Indochina, in this one for- 
eign assistance act, than all the Indo- 
china cuts put together prior to this. 

I think we have a pretty good case. I 
grant that it does not make me very 
happy to say that we ought to help other 
people while there are many people at 
home to help. I think this country is big 
enough to do a little better at home and 
2 reasonable amount abroad. 

I say to the Senator from Missouri 
that I am concerned about what the mul- 
tinational corporation does. We have a 
trade bill coming up, and we will deal 
with that. I do not think foreign aid has 
been a phenomenal success, but with the 
exception of Coca-Cola, much has not 
been a success. There have been many 
failures. I guarantee that without some 
foreign aid, the world would have been 
a whole lot different from the way it is 
today. We have made mistakes in for- 
eign aid. We have made mistakes in wars. 
We have made some mistakes in our 
country. We have made mistakes in tak- 
ing care of our environment. But I am 
not about ready to say, “Get off the 
world,” because we are in it. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will have to with- 
hold on my time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield me 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AsourezkK). The Senator from Idaho has 
5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have known my able and beloved friend, 
the Senator from Minnesota, for 30 years, 
and have been hearing the same speech 
every year. [Laughter]. I heard it when 
this country had all the gold and the 
bomb and nobody else had them; and 
when there were a lot of countries in 
deep trouble. 

As a delegate from this body to the 
United Nations, I can say there are few 
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countries today in worse shape econom- 
ically than we are. 

For many years, I voted for foreign 
aid. For many years I have voted against 
it. 

Under present conditions, with this 
economy approaching a depression—a 
recession is when your friends lose their 
jobs, and a depression is when you lose 
your own—with thousands of Americans 
a week losing their jobs, we would now 
be voting to spend billions upon billions 
of dollars abroad in support of these 
other countries. I just cannot see it. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the series 
of articles written by Bartlett and Steele, 
alluded to by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) , 
are filled with many myths and misstate- 
ments of fact. 

Their first assertion is that worldwide 
disillusionment has set in about foreign 
aid. However, most people would agree 
that the aided countries—and the 
world—are better off than they would 
have been without foreign assistance. 

Current and recent events haye dra- 
matically illustrated the interdependence 
of nations has underlined the need for 
international cooperation among all 
countries. 

Every President and every Congress 
since World War II has supported foreign 
aid. A recent public opinion poll showed 
68 percent of the people think the United 
States should help the poor nations. In 
1971, when the Senate rejected and then 
revived a foreign aid bill, 83 percent of 
newspaper editorials supported restora- 
tion of the program. 

The 24 developed nations making up 
the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development say of the poor 
nations that “all of their governments 
recognize that without aid they would 
have reduced prospects for achieving 
even moderate rates of improvement in 
their situation.” 

Barlett and Steele say the U.S. pro- 
gram is “swollen.” In fact, it is growing 
leaner, and has been for several years. 

In 1949, at the beginning of the Mar- 
shall Plan, foreign economic assistance 
took 11.5 percent of the Federal budget. 

In 1949, economic aid represented 2.78 
percent of our gross national product, 
and has moved downward ever since, 

By 1973, the figure had fallen to 0.23 
percent. 

It is morally right that the world’s 
richest nation should share some of its 
know-how and some of its wealth with 
those less fortunate. Barlett and Steele 
seem to deplore the cost of our economic 
and military assistance to other nations 
since 1946. 

About. everything we have done in the 
field of foreign policy since World War H 
has been to prevent World War III, and 
so far it has been successful. 

Barlett and Steele say economic and 
military aid comes to $9 billion a year, 
which is nearly true, having been $8.6 
billion in 1974. This figure includes the 
Peace Corps, the Food for Peace pro- 
gram, and the international financial 
institutions. 

Then, amazingly, they say this is 
“nearly triple the official stated amount 
passed out to Congress, the news media, 
and the American people.’ This is un- 
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adulterated falsehood, for these figures 
are regularly published by AID and are 
available to all. We made them available 
to Barlett and Steele. 

For most projects, AID does not send 
money overseas. It sends paid for, 
American-made tools to do a develop- 
ment job; that is, trucks, tractors, pipes, 
pumps, electric motors, tin plate, and 
steel rods, American manufacturers make 
@ normal profit on these sales. This is 
not “profiteering”—it is profitmaking— 
fortunately, still legal in this country. 

Let me deal with a few of the mislead- 
ing accusations made by the Messrs. 
Barlett and Steele. 

Barlett and Steele score Indian food 
production for increasing only two-tenths 
of 1 percent, far below the increase 
projected in the spring of 1969. They 
illustrate this point by selectively choos- 
ing two periods of 3 years each. 

If instead the period of 3 years before 
the spring of 1969 were compared with 
the 3 following years the record shows an 
average production of 87.7 million tons 
of food grains before and 104.2 million 
tons afterward, an increase of 18.8 per- 
cent, or 6.2 percent a year, not 0.2 
percent. 

The article states that the change in 
production had “little to do with 
weather.” This is flatly wrong. That fact, 
and the danger of wrong conclusions 
from selecting certain statistics only is 
confirmed by looking at a longer series 
of years as follows: 

India Food Grain Production 
[In million tons] 


The truly bad years—bad weather 
years——and the moderately bad years 
are clearly shown but the overall trend 
is solidly upward. 

India still has a food problem because 
population growth continues and places 
a constant pressure on the rising food 
supply. 

The article also faults AID’s projec- 
tions of expanded fertilizer use by India. 
Fertilizer use has not risen as high as 
projected, partly for the very reason 
given in the article—global shortage of 
fertilizer, and partly for a reason not 
given—a trebling of world fertilizer 
prices. Despite these problems, fertilizer 
use in India has risen from 1.8 million 
tons in 1969 to 2.6 million tons in 1974. 

These facts are a more accurate assess- 
ment of the situation. 

Again, on the Korean economy, all the 
facts tell a more accurate story. Barlett 
and Steele says a decision by the Korean 
government and U.S. Government turned 
Korea into a “low-wage haven.” 

Wages are low in Korea, but so are 
wage scales in all developing countries 
when compared to those paid in the 
United States. 

Because the technology involved in the 
textile industry is relatively simple, and 
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the industry ts labor-intensive, Korea 
had and still has a comparative advan- 
tage. But Korean wages are rising—par- 
ticularly in the textile industry, and 
Korea is slowly losing that comparative 
advantage. 


MONTHLY WAGES—KOREA 


Textile 


Per- Per- 
cent Amount cent 


Average Manufacturing 


Amount 


1971... $46.26 
1972... 50.26 
1973... 56.82 

From the above table it can be seen 
that although textile wages are still be- 
low the average, the rate of increase in 
the textile industry is greater than the 
rate of increase in other sectors. There- 
fore, the statement that “the entire sys- 
tem depends on keeping wages down” is 
fallacious, since wages have kept pace 
i increases in the gross national prod- 
uct. 

In regard to unemployment, the fol- 
lowing table shows the percentages of 
Koreans unemployed among the econom- 
ically active population: 


Since Korea is still a developing coun- 
try, with a per capita GNP of $375, it is 
fallacious to compare U.S. standards 


with Korean standards, particularly 
since U.S. per capita GNP is over $4,000, 
or more than 10 times the Korean GNP. 

It is true that the United States and 
Japan “have since moved to place tight 
restrictions on the growth of imports of 
the cheaper Korean textile products and 
wearing apparel.” 

As a result of bilateral negotiations in 
the 1960's and in 1971, the Government of 
Korea agreed to limit exports of textiles 
and textile products to the United States. 
However, the level of permitted exports 
increases each year by a mutually 
agreed-upon percentage. 

Korea has not been singled out in this 
case, as the United States has similar 
bilateral agreements with 28 other na- 
tions such as Japan, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, Taiwan, the Philippines, and 
Mexico. 

Barlett and Steele wind up with the 
rhetorical question: 

How is it that after all the waste and fraud 
and deception, after the loss of tens of thou- 
sands of jobs, after the expenditure of tens 
of billions of dollars, the United States for- 
eign aid program continues unchecked? 


The answer, of course, is that if the 
foreign aid program were in fact respon- 
sible for such calamities, there would be 
no foreign aid program. 

The Congress, which is far more dili- 
gent in its annual scrutiny of AID than 
Barlett and Steele give them credit for, 
would see to that. 
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By any standards of accountability, 
and despite the problems of operating in 
foreign environments, AID’s stewardship 
of these large amounts of public funds 
has been highly creditable. It is inevita- 
ble that some mistakes have been made 
over the years, in both project planning 
and execution. In most cases it is AID’s 
own audits that have discovered these 
deficiencies and AID has been rigorous 
in correcting them: 

As further assurance of sound business 
management, there are few programs of 
the U.S. Government under closer and 
more continuous scrutiny. From initial 
planning through final completion, AID 
programs are under constant review by 
AID's own professional audit staffs, as 
well as by other U.S. Government over- 
sight and audit groups. Through on-site 
inspections, AID supervisors stationed 
abroad make sure that AID-financed 
goods and services are used as intended. 

In addition to these internal controls, 
AID operations are again reviewed by 
the Inspector General of Foreign Assist- 
ance and by the auditors of the General 
Accounting Office, the audit agency of 
the U.S. Congress. 

The Congress also maintains close sur- 
veillance of AID programs through fre- 
quent investigations and studies con- 
ducted by the several congressional over- 
sight and substantive committees of 
jurisdiction. 

In the last 2 years. AID’s programing 
emphasis has been more and more on 
“people-to-people” help. But the sugges- 
tion that change-producing assistance 
can be provided outside a country’s in- 
stitutional framework, and the idea that 
it can somehow be delivered directly to 
the poor, like a sack of groceries, and 
still make any lasting improvement in 
their lives, is not realistic. 

The ancient saying is, “give a man a 
fish and he can eat for a day; teach him 
how to fish and he can eat for the rest 
of his life.” 

The fact is, nations must grow eco- 
nomically if they are to provide for their 
poor. Jobs must be created, education 
advanced, effective demand mobilized, 
and so on. On a national scale this is a 
complex process, and early perceptions 
of the time required for it were badly 
underestimated. 

The solution is not an easy one. The 
development process that worked with 
such success in the United States and 
Europe must accommodate to new real- 
ities—inordinate rates of population 
growth, for example, greater sensitivities 
to social justice, and widening partici- 
pation by the middle and lower economic 
classes in political decision. 

The challenge of development, and it 
is one recognized by donors and recip- 
ients alike, is to make the benefits flow 
faster and deeper. The AID program 
helps the poor countries meet this chal- 
lenge by focusing on structural and insti- 
tutional changes and technical break- 
throughs that facilitate a more equitable 
distribution of the benefits of economic 
growth. To this end, it gives priority 
emphasis to such people-oriented prob- 
lems as income distribution, food pro- 
duction, land reform, education, family 
planning, and health. 
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Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have? 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has 3 minutes re- 
maining, and the Senator from Idaho 
has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I listened 
to the apocalyptic remarks of my good 
friend from Minnesota. I was struck by 
the fact that, although his eloquence was 
overwhelming, its relevance to my 
amendment was minimal. He spoke of 
the terrible things that might happen if 
we gave to the President the discretion 
to make a few cuts. He said whole pro- 
grams might be swept away: The Peace 
Corps might go down the drain; Public 
Law 480 might be devastated, depriving 
millions of people of food in famine- 
stricken areas of the world. One would 
have thought that I was proposing to gut 
this bill in the most unconscionable 
manner and that chaos would ensue if 
this amendment were to be passed. 

What am I proposing? I am almost 
ashamed to admit the modesty of this 
amendment. I am proposing an overall 
ceiling of $5 billion. Last year, for the 
same programs, the Government spent 
$5,160,000,000. 

I am proposing a cut of $160 million, 
while leaving the Government authority 
to spend another $5 billion. 

Now, do we really think that this can 
be done, even if it is left to the discre- 
tion of the President, without such cata- 
strophic and devastating impact upon all 
the established programs to which the 
Senator from Minnesota has referred? 
Of course, it can be done. It could be 
squeezed out of miscellaneous cash and 
no one would know the difference. 

Somewhere, somehow, this Senate has 
to take a stand against the further ex- 
pansion of spending in view of the fiscal 
conditions in our own country, and in 
view of the whole new era that has been 
ushered in by the decision of the OPEC 
governments to increase the price of 
crude oil by 500 percent. 

The Senator from Minnesota talks 
about a world that no longer exists, It is 
the same speech that I heard when I first 
came to the Senate in 1957. But the 
world has changed. Unless we change 
with it, the last failure of all of those 
failures to which the Senator referred 
will be the failure of the economy of this 
country and the devastating conse- 
quences that will inflict upon the Amer- 
ican people and those beyond our shores. 

In the name of commonsense, let us 
reassert the position we took a few weeks 
ago, by a vote of 62 to 21, and simply 
assert that we shall not spend more than 
$5 billion this year on bilateral aid pro- 
grams, which is approximately what we 
spent last year. I assure you the Republic 
will not crumble; the foundations will 
not collapse beneath this Capitol. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the argu- 
ment made by Senator CHURCH runs ex- 
actly on itself. If all we are saving is $160 
million—and we know that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is going to be after 
this authorization, too—and we are giv- 
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ing up the prerogatives of Congress to 
give the priorities on where this money 
goes and how it goes, the answer must be 
decidedly no. 

We lawyers have a doctrine called de 
minimis. If there was ever anything 
called de minimis, this is it. I think this 
is precisely the reason for rejecting this 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is not the same old speech. This is not 
the same old bill. When I was here in 
earlier days, we were talking about $5 
billion for foreign assistance alone in 
one bill, exclusive of Public Law 480, ex- 
clusive of all of these other things. We 
are talking today about foreign assist- 
ance at 30 percent of the level we used to 
talk about it, despite—may I say, Mr. 
President, the value of the dollar. That 
dollar does not buy what it used to buy, 
No. 1. 

No. 2, this bill has cut $1 billion from 
the administration’s request for Indo- 
china, for economic and military assist- 
ance in Indochina alone. It is not as if 
we have not been careful of the public’s 
money. 

Third, may I say that there are re- 
forms in this bill that are vital. I have 
the feeling that if we tamper with it too 
much, we are going to have a veto, and if 
we have a veto, we shall have a continu- 
ing resolution. If we have a continuing 
resolution, we shall have the continua- 
tion of what the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho has talked about for a long 
time. 

Mr. President, I just remind my col- 
leagues of a couple of things. There is 
in this bill food assistance. There are in 
this bill funds for the Middle East, over 
and beyond Israel, that are necessary for 
the peace that we hope to get there. 

There is in this bill some additional 
funding for some of the valuable work 
of the United Nations agencies—not the 
United Nations Assembly. I do not think 
that Members of this body are ready to 
get up and condemn the children’s fund. 
I do not think that they are ready to 
condemn the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

I am not saying, Mr. President, that 
President Ford will eliminate a program. 
I simply say it is within the realm of 
possibility. 

I see the gentleman here who is the 
chairman of our Committee on the 
Budget, the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie). We haye tried to get hold of 
this budget, and we have tried to get 
hold of authorizations. One of the things 
we have tried to do is deny the President 
the impoundment power, and here we are 
legislating impoundment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. All time has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
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(Mr. Ervin), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr, HARTKE}, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), and the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON) 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr, BELLMon), 
the Senator from New York (Mr, BUCK- 
LEY), and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[No. 520 Leg.] 


McGovern 
Meintyre 
Montoya 


Cranston 
Curtis 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Eastland 
Fannin 


Bellmon 
Buckley 
Ervin 


So Mr. Cuurcnu’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Isendan 
amendment to the desk, which will take 
very little time because the dist 
floor manager is acquainted with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 12, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

DISPOSITION OF LOAN RECEIPTS 

Sec. 5. Section 203 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 203. Fisca, Provistons.—On and after 
July 1, 1975, none of the dollar receipts 
scheduled to be paid during any fiscal year 
from loans made pursuant to this part or 
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from loans made under predecessor foreign 
assistance legislation are authorized to be 
made available during any fiscal year for 
use for purposes of making loans under 
chapter 1 of this part. All such receipts shall 
be deposited in the Treasury as miscellane- 
ous receipts.” 

On page 12, line 4, strike out “Sse. 6.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sxc. 6.”. 

On page 12, line 11, strike out “Sec. 6.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 7.”. 

On page 16, line 7, strike out “Sec. 7.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 8.". 

On page 16, line 12, strike out “Sec, 8.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 9.”. 

On page 16, line 17, strike out “Sec. 9.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 10.”. 

On page 16, line 21, strike out "Sec. 10.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 11.”. 

On page 17, line 9, strike out “Src. 11.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 12.”. 

On page 19, line 10, strike out “Sec. 12.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 13.”. 

On page 20, line 21, strike out “SEC. 13.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 14.”. 

On page 21, line 14, strike out “Sec. 14.” 
and insert in lieu thereof "Seç. 16.”. 

On page 25, line 6, strike out “Sec. 15.” and 
insert tn lieu thereof “Src. 16.". 

On page 26, Hne 11, strike out “Sec. 16.” 
and insert in Heu thereof “Src. 17.”. 

On page 26, line 17, strike out “Sec. 17.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 18.". 

On page 27, line 10, strike out “Src. 18.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 19.”. 

On page 27, line 13, strike out “Sec, 19.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 20.”. 

On page 27, line 23, strike out “Sxc. 20." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 21.”. 

On page 30, line 4, strike out “Sec. 21." and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 23.”. 

On page 30, line 25, strike out “Src. 22.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 23.”. 

On page 32, line 6, strike out “Sec. 23.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 24.” 

On page 33, line 10, strike out “Src. 24.” 
and insert in Meu thereof “Src, 25.”. 

On page 33, line 24, strike out “Src. 25” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 26”. 

On page 36, line 4, strike out "Sec. 26” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 27”. 

On page 38, line 2, strike out “Sec. 27” 
and insert in lieu thereof "SEC, 28”. 

On page 39, line 6, strike out "Src, 28” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src, 29”. 

On page 39, line 18, strike out “Sec. 29” 
and insert in Tieu thereof “Src, 30”. 

On page 45, line 19, strike out “Sec. 30” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 31”. 

On page 45, line 20, strike out “section 29” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 30”. 

On page 49, line 20, strike out “Src. 31” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 32”. 

On page 49, line 21, strike out “sections 29 
and 30 (a)” and insert in leu thereof “‘sec- 
tions 30 and 31 (a)”. 

On page 52, line 16, strike out “Src. 32” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 33". 

On page 52, line 17, strike out “sections 
29, 30(a), and 31” and insert in lieu there- 
of “sections 30, 31(a), and 32”, 

On page 53, line 5, strike out “Sec. 33” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 34". 

On page 53, line 6, strike out “sections 29, 
30(a), 31, and 32” and insert in lieu thereof 
“sections 30, 31(a), 32, and 33”, 

On page 53, line 19, strike out “Sec. 34” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 35”. 

On page 59, line 10, strike out "SEOC. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src, 36”, 

On page 63, line 11, strike out “Src. 36” 
and insert in lieu thereof "Sec, 37”. 

On page 63, line 19, strike out “Sec. 37” 
and insert in lieu thereof “See. 38", 

On page 64, line 3, strike out “Szc. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 39”, 

On page 64, line 25, strike out “SEC. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 40”, 

On page 65, line 22, strike out “Sec, 40” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 41". 

On page 68, Hne 16, strike out “Sec. 41” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 42”, 


35” 


38” 
39” 
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On page 69, line 16, strike out “Sec, 42” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 43". 

On page 70, line 13, strike out “Src. 43” 
and insert in Heu thereof “Sec, 44”. 

On 19, Hne 11, strike out “section 
11” and insert in lieù thereof “section 12”. 

On page 20, line 22, strike out “sections 11 
(a) and 12” and insert in liew thereof ‘‘sec- 
tions 12(a) and 13”. 

On page 21, line 14, strike out “sections 
11, 12, and 13” and insert in Meu thereof 
“sections 12, 18, and 14”. 

On page 25, lines 7 and 8, strike out “sec- 
tions li(a), 12, 13, and 14(a)}” and insert in 
lieu thereof “sections 12(a), 13, 14, and 
15(a)”. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I will 
explain its purpose very briefly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is a very important amendment and may 
we have the attention of the Senators. 
By the way, the amendment is one we 
have agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I will ask 
the Senate Chamber to come to order 
before anyone proceeds. The Senate will 
come to order. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, last 
year—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senators suspend until the Senate comes 
to order, please. Will the Senate come 
to order. Would those Members and staff 
members conversing please remove those 
oo Te from the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, last year, 
through an amendment which I pro- 
posed, the Congress added a new pro- 
vision to the Foreign Assistance Act con- 
cerning the use of loan repayments. 
Theretofore, repayments from past loans 
had been available to AID for use in 
funding new programs every year with- 
out any new authorization by the Con- 
gress. Averaging over $200 million a year. 
these repayments had constituted a kind 
of revolving fund, allowing AID a signifi- 
cantly higher program level than was 
apparent in the annual authorization bill. 

The provision enacted last year was 
directed toward bringing this practice to 
an end. By the terms of that provision, 
only one-half of the loan refiows in fiscal 
years 1974 and 1975 would be available 
for use as new loans. This was intended 
as a phaseout period after which all loan 
reflows every year would revert to the 
Treasury. 

In order to make this policy explicit 
in the law, I now propose an amendment 
which states in unambiguous language 
that beginning in fiscal year 1976 no re- 
flows from past loans will be available 
for use as loans or grants—in other 
words, that all such reflows will revert 
to the Treasury. 

This amendment simply states what 
was implicit in last year’s bill, and what 
was declared expressly in the statement 
of managers after the House-Senate con- 
ference on last year’s bill: that fiscal 
year 1975 will be the final year in which 
any loan reflows will be available for ex- 
penditure. Beginning in fiscal year 1976 
all program money will have to be pro- 
vided explicitly through the annual au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr. President, this is a simple and, I 
believe, uncontroversial amendment 
which will serve the cause of clear legis- 
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lative procedure and improved congres- 
sional budgetary oversight. I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This is an extremely 
important amendment and a distinct 
contribution to this legislation. I do be- 
lieve that Congress should have control 
over the recycling of the funds, and I 
believe that the Committee on Appro- 
priations should have the authority and 
the power to decide the amount of the 
funds to be appropriated. It ought not 
to be just backdoor financing. 

Therefore, as the manager of the bill, 
and having consulted with our colleagues 
here on the other side of the aisle, we 
are more than pleased to accept it, and I 
want to thank the Senator from Idaho 
for his amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, just one 
question. Give us the definition of what 
recycling is. What is the recycling of the 
funds illustrated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What happens is, let 
us say, for example, a country had de- 
velopment loans made to it, a country in 
Latin America, for example. Under its 
repayment schedule it pays back after 
the grace period a certain amount each 
year in interest and principal that, under 
present law, has gone right back into the 
Administration without any control by 
the Committee on Appropriations or the 
legislative committee. 

This would put an end to it, and is 
what the Senator from Idaho is seeking. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho (putting the ques- 
tion). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I would like 
to know what disposition will be made 
of some of our amendments that are at 
the desk. Some of us have been sitting 
here all afternoon trying to permit 
other Senators to work their will when 
the hour of 6 o’clock comes, and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has been here. I in- 
tended to call up my amendment prior 
to that of the Senator from Idaho. I 
waited until afterward, and now I find 
I am somewhere down on the pecking 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
agreement is that the vote on final pas- 
sage shall occur no later than 6 o'clock, 
which means that any amendments of- 
fered cannot have any debate on them 
after 6 o'clock. 

Mr. BAYH. A further parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAYH. What about some of us 
who, after discussing them with the floor 
manager of the bill, thought that the 
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national interest might be better served 
if we did not pursue to a rollcall vote 
the amendment which we had previously 
intended to pursue to a rollcall vote, but 
felt that a record should be made so that 
certain action on appropriation bills, on 
the concurrent resolution under one of 
the sections, might be taken advantage 
of by some of us at a later date? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder if the 
senior Senator from South Dakota would 
yield to the Senator from Indiana, who 
has waited so long. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Under the circum- 
stances, I will yield. I wonder how much 
time the Senator wished. 

Mr. BAYH. Under the circumstances, 
let the Senator have 4 or 5 minutes. I 
will call up my amendment to get the 
time. I understand that is required. 

Will the Senator yield just for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
think we have 15 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We only have 742 
minutes on each side, so might I suggest 
if I might yield to the Senator from In- 
diana to call up his amendment and 
make a quick presentation of what he 
has in mind, and then we will go back 
to the regular order. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Perhaps the Senator 
will yield equal time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I will be 
happy to yield when the Senator calls 
up his amendment. 

Let us do it this way: I would be happy 
to yield 2% minutes of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota wish to call 
up any amendment? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I wish to call up my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment, 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 16, line 14, strike out “$550,000,-” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$500,000,-". 

On page 38, line 10, strike out “$617,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$567,000,- 
000”. 

On page 38, line 12, strike out $449,900,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$411,900,- 
000”. 

On page 38, line 15, strike out “$100,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$94,000,- 
000”. 

On page 38, line 18, strike out “$40,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$34,000,- 
000”, 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN, Now I will yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Indiana, 
with the understanding that the man- 
ager of the bill will also yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will also yield 
whatever time the Senator needs. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the courtesy 
of my colleagues. I hate to bring this up 
at this time. I think it is important to 
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have on the record the concern that I 
have and, I think, shared by others, rel- 
ative to section 903, the special require- 
ments fund, which is sort of a catchall 
$100 million provision in this bill. 

It seems to me that this is most un- 
fortunate. We do not specify how this 
money is going to be used and, thus, we 
really are, I think, derogating our re- 
sponsibility as Members of the Senate. 

Second, I am concerned with the ref- 
erence in this measure, there is indica- 
tion in this bill that some or all of this 
$100 million may be used to benefit 
Syria. In light of all funds that have 
gone into that area, specifically to Syria 
from the Soviet Union, as one Member of 
this body I see no reason for the United 
States to be prepared to ladle out $100 
million. 

I think Syria needs to be rebuilt. It 
seems to me some other Syrian neigh- 
bors, because of the oil situation, are in 
a much better position. 

I just wanted to make a record here to 
suggest that I am going to be watching 
this very carefully. I will not put it toa 
vote here tonight. We are about to run 
out of time. We do not have sufficient 
time to debate it adequately, but when 
that matter comes before the Appropria- 
tions Committee, that is something all 
of us should look at. 

Plus, in my judgment, speaking as one 
Senator, if there are efforts made to use 
some of this $100 million, provide that 
assistance to Syria, I intend to take ad- 
vantage of the provision in the bill to 
introduce a concurrent resolution to try 
o move Congress in the opposite direc- 

on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield and may I take a moment to 
respond? 

The Senator has touched on a subject 
I brought up in the committee. I have 
not been at all happy with this so-called 
special fund. That is why there is lan- 
guage in the bill that required, before 
there can be any funds obligated in ex- 
cess of $1 million, the President has to 
submit a written report to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House, Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, and 
the President must make such obligation 
30 days after the problem has been 
transmitted, 

Let me say this further, in going be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee I am 
sure the Appropriations Committee is 
going to demand specific detail as to how 
this money is going to be used. 

We also, by the way, have a veto over 
the funds, as the Senator knows, by con- 
current resolution, which is not too easy, 
as the Senator recognizes, 

Mr. BAYH. As I discussed with my col- 
league, I think the Senator would be in 
a position to take advantage of that. I 
can look at this more closely in the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Right. 

Mr. BAYH. I think much development 
is needed, but we are in the process now 
of developing both sides of the contro- 
versy. At the same time, we have to face 
reality. 

There are other neighbors and areas 
in much better financial position today 
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to provide that assistance to Syria and 
some other nations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Senator, 
he will have my help on this item, I am 
as unhappy as the Senator is. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Dakota will let me 
yield 2 minutes of my time on his amend- 
ment to the Senator from Oregon, we can 
clear up another matter here, but we will 
not use any more time. 

Mr. CASE. Except for Senator Percy. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I address myself to the 
Public Law 480 section of the bill and I 
would like to call up my amendment, I 
ask it be in order to call up my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 39 lines 24 and 25 and page 42 line 
19 delete ‘$1,274,900,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘$1,189,900,000."; 

On page 40 line 8 delete “‘$125,000,000" and 
Insert in lieu thereof “$40,000,000.” 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, my 
amendment would reduce the level of 
$125 million presently in the bill of the 
Public Law 480 program for South Viet- 
nam to a $40 million level. 

Basically, for the purpose of recogniz- 
ing that we have this time projected only 
$19.5 million for the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year, that would then be fol- 
lowed through for the $40 million level 
for the full year. 

This last August and September, the 
production of rice was up 100,000 metric 
tons over the last year in South Vietnam 
and, therefore, is the basic reason why 
the level has been reduced. 

This would also free the $85 million for 
other use of foodstuffs for the 32 coun- 
tries listed by the United Nations as the 
most seriously affected by the global eco- 
nomic condition. 

This would not affect the economic aid 
level in the bill, which is $50 million over 
last year. 

Mr. President, during recent months 
the Congress has become increasingly 
aware of the prostitution and political- 
ization of the “food-for-peace” program, 
Specifically, almost half of the modest 
and shrinking surplus commodities un- 
der this program were diverted last fiscal 
year to support the war economies of 
South Vietnam and Cambodia, in heart- 
less insensitivity to the threat of famine 
which grips much of the world. Further, 
those actions constituted a blatant at- 
tempt by the executive branch to nullify 
congressional action which placed limits 
on appropriations to the governments of 
those countries. 

Last year, the Congress appropriated 
$450 million for “Indochina reconstruc- 
tion assistance.” The administration had 
requested $632 million; the Senate, fol- 
lowing the recommendation of the For- 
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eign Operations Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, appropriated 
$400 million, and the House appropriated 
$500 million, $450 million was the con- 
ference figure. Food-for-peace funds are 
appropriated separately, through the 
agriculture budget, and were not subject 
to this limitation on the Foreign Opera- 
tions Appropriation bill. 

There has been nearly total flexibility 
on the part of the administration to 
change and divert theses funds to differ- 
ent countries as they see fit. Thus, while 
the administration proposed in fiscal 
year 1974 that $176 million would be 
made available in agricultural commod- 
ities for South Vietnam, and $30 million 
for Cambodia, by the year’s end, they 
had allocated $235 million in loans to 
South Vietnam for the purchase of Pub- 
lic Law 480 commodities, and $168 mil- 
lion to Cambodia. Thus, those two coun- 
tries actually received $197 million more 
than was originally projected. So while 
it was the intent of Congress to cut ap- 
propriations for Indochina reconstruc- 
tion by $182 million, from a proposed 
$632 million to $450 million, the execu- 
tive branch more than recompensated 
that reduction by this $197 million in- 
crease in “Food for Peace.” 

As a member of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, this is particu- 
larly distressing to me, for we struggled 
diligently to set certain limits to Indo- 
china reconstruction assistance, only 
to see them totally nullified by this ac- 
tion of the administration. 

This action becomes particularly trag- 
ic when we realize how the countries of 
Indochina came to nearly monopolize 
our food for peace program. Title I 
food peace funds were diverted in such 
added massive amounts to Indochina 
not primarily to meet the needs of its 
hungry people, but rather to generate 
an added source of revenue for the 
South Vietnamese Government to pay 
for its budget. The same holds true for 
Cambodia. 

Consider these facts. While more than 
$400 million in food-for-peace funds was 
allocated to Indochina in fiscal year 1974, 
the Sahel region of Africa, where a quar- 
ter of a million have died of starvation 
and millions more suffer from severe 
malnutrition and are struggling to live, 
received only about $61.5 million under 
the food-for-peace . Pakistan re- 
ceived only $37.5 million. Bangladesh re- 
ceived a mere $20.1 million, despite the 
severe malnutrition that continues to 
afflict millions of its young. And India, 
which alone has 20 times the population 
of South Vietnam and Cambodia, and 
which is faced with the threat of famine, 
received only $67.1 million. 

In fact, the two continents of Africa 
and Latin America together, with a 
population of 550 million people, received 
an estimated total of $190.5 million under 
food-for-peace allocations, almost the 
same as that given to the one country of 
Cambodia. with a population of 7 million. 

The priorities governing the food-for- 
peace program are clear: They are to 
support economies geared to war, rather 
than relieve famine and starvation. Al- 
most half of last year’s food-for-peace 
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allocations turned out, in fact, to be food 
for war. 

The budget presentation for fiscal year 
1975 showed the same criteria at work. 
Of the original world program of $891.7 
million the following projected alloca- 
tions are clearly political and strategic in 
nature: Cambodia, $77 million; Vietnam, 
$160.6 million; Indonesia, $120.9 million; 
Korea, $155 million; Philippines, $26 
million; and Chile, $37.1 million. These 
countries account for more than 60 per- 
cent of the total program. 

When we examine the quantities under 
title I of Public Law 480 approved for 
programing through December 31 of this 
year, as opposed to the original budget 
projections, we continue to see how the 
political motivations overwhelm humani- 
tarian ones in the allocation of our food 
aid, For instance, $78.8 million has been 
approved for Cambodia, $27.1 million for 
Chile, $60.6 million for Egypt, $21.6 mil- 
lion for Korea, $22.5 million for Syria, 
$19.5 million for Vietnam, $3.3 million for 
Jordan, $900,000 for Thailand, $5.8 mil- 
lion for Indonesia, $200,000 for the 
Philippines, and $1.5 million for Jamaica. 

By contrast, $75.5 million has been ap- 
proved for programing to Bangladesh for 
the first half of this fiscal year, but only 
$200,000 to Pakistan, and $800,000 to the 
Sudan. About $50 million has been ap- 
proved for India, although this figure is 
not yet certain. 

It will be argued as to when food aid 
is political and when it is humanitarian. 
However, the United Nations, acting in 
response to a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly last May 1, has 
adopted a list of the nations most seri- 
ously affected by the global economic 
crisis. This list was set forth on Sep- 
tember 24 of this year, and done in co- 
operation with the World Bank, the FAO, 
and other international organizations. 
I ask unanimous consent that this list 
appear in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Bangladesh, 

Central African Republic. 

Chad. 

Dahomey. 

Democratic Yemen, 

El Salvador. 

Ethiopia. 

Ghana. 

Guinea. 

Guyana. 

Haiti, 

Honduras. 

India. 

Ivory Coast. 

Khmer Republic. 


Madagascar. 

Mali. 

Mauritania. 

Niger. 

Pakistan. 

Senegal. 

Sierra Leone. 

Somalia. 

Sri Lanka. 

Sudan. 

United Republic of Cameroon. 
United Republic of Tanzania. 
Upper Volta. 

Yemen. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, if we 
examine the trends in our title I Public 
Law 480 program for the first half of 
this fiscal year in light of this list of 
most serious affected nations, it is clearly 
seen how political objectives continue to 
play a large part in the allocation of 
our food aid. Of those nations I previ- 
ously cited as receiving major portions 
of our title I food aid this fiscal year for 
political purposes, only Cambodia ap- 
pears on the list of most serious affected 
nations prepared by the U.N. 

There is one very encouraging note in 
this picture. however. Title I food for 
peace to South Vietnam projected 
through the first half of this fiscal year 
equals only $19.5 million. Only $7.2 mil- 
lion has actually been sent so far this 
fiscal year. Thus, we have substantially 
reduced the amount of our overall lim- 
ited food for peace commodities which 
are going to South Vietnam. This trend 
is most encouraging, and I applaud the 
administration for it. It should be noted 
that last year, when South Vietnam was 
receiving major amounts of our food for 
peace program, it rendered a 50,000-ton 
“loan” of rice to Cambodia. Further, sev- 
eral times that amount was privately 
smuggled out of South Vietnam. There 
have been reports of peasants in cen- 
tral South Vietnam who died of starva- 
tion. But that was due not to the lack of 
foodstuffs in the country, but rather be- 
cause of amounts smuggled out of the 
country as well as speculators who cre- 
ated deliberate shortages for personal 
gain. 

This year, the harvest in South Viet- 
nam has increased over last year sub- 
stantially. Vietnam Economic Data for 
July through September, published by 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, showed that the end month stock 
of rice for August and September of this 
year were 263,000 metric tons and 243,- 
000 metric tons, respectively. This com- 
pared with 123,000 metric tons for Au- 
gust of last year, and 159,000 metric tons 
of stocks last September. Thus, the har- 
vest in South Vietnam has substantially 
improved this year, lessening the need 
for our imports, and especially our food 
aid. This is particularly true in light of 
the dire needs of nations throughout the 
world whose citizens face starvation, and 
who are in desperate need of immediate 
food relief—relief which may not be 
forthcoming. 

This bill puts a ceiling on food-for- 
peace funds to South Vietnam of $125,- 
000,000. But in light of their improved 
harvest, and reduced levels being sent 
for this first half of fiscal year 1975, there 
is no likelihood that this limit will be 
reached. Further, in light of dire world 
need, it would be utterly unconscionable 
to send such a vast amount of our lim- 
ited food aid to the one country of South 
Vietnam—a country not even listed as 
being one of the 32 nations most seri- 
ously affected by global economic con- 
ditions. 

My amendment reduces this limit from 
$125 million to $40 million, That allows 
the present rate of food aid to South 
Vietnam for the first half of this fiscal 
year to continue. It will allow for $20 
million more food aid to go to this nation 
for political purposes during the second 
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half of this fiscal year. Moreover, it will 
insure that the commendable trend dur- 
ing the first half of this fiscal year in 
reducing food aid to South Vietnam will 
continue through the rest of fiscal year 
1975. 

Let me be candid in conclusion. There 
is no problem faced by this world more 
likely to breed instability and conflict, 
and increase the magnitude of man- 
kind's suffering in the years directly 
ahead of us, than the shortage of food. 

International politics, relationships be- 
tween the “superpowers” and the poor 
countries, the durability of political re- 
gimes, and the political character of na- 
tions, including our own, will be shaped 
by the growing scarcity of the world’s 
basic resources, and especially food, more 
than by any of the other factors that 
have monopolized our attention. 

The people of America have demon- 
strated that they will give out of their 
generosity to those who are in need. But 
what has disillusioned the Nation about 
our foreign aid program are the instances 
of compromise and manipulation which 
can eventually destroy the original ideals 
and purposes of these efforts. The his- 
tory of our food for peace programs, and 
its domination by political motives, is a 
prime cause of why Americans have been 
losing their belief in foreign aid. 

In addition, there are thousands of 
people, both working for our Govern- 
ment and with voluntary agencies 
throughout the world, who have a sin- 
cere and total commitment to meeting 
human need. But the policies and deci- 
sions made at levels totally beyond their 
control can undermine and erode the 
equality of such individual humani- 
tarianism. Corrupting the purposes of 
the food for peace program has its costs 
both in human lives throughout the world 
and in the equally incalculable cost of 
mocking and destroying the force of hu- 
manitarianism and love. 

This amendment is one small step in 
trying to restore integrity anc humani- 
tarianism to our food for peace pro- 


gram, 

Mr. President, I ask the manager of 
the bill to respond to the proposal of re- 
ducing this level as I have indicated in 
my amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say to the 
distinguished Senator that I agree with 
him that the level of $125 million is ex- 
cessive, as I see it, and in light of all I 
have heard from the AID administra- 
tion, it is more ceiling than we need, and 
in the conference with our Members from 
the other body, I am sure we can make 
a very substantial reduction in that and 
still not in any way cripple the program. 

I understand what the Senator is driv- 
ing at. I spoke about it, I talked to the 
AID administration people about it. I see 
no reason that we cannot handle this in 
a manner to the satisfaction of the ad- 
ministration and the Senator from Ore- 
gon and myself. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, on the 
pledge from the leader of the bill that he 
has just made, I withdraw my amend- 
ment and I express my appreciation for 
his understanding and look to his good 
leadership for reducing this level in the 
conference committee. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from South Dakota will permit it, I be- 
lieve I still have a little time left, do 1 
not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield a minute to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, with 
the understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota will not lose 
his right to the floor, I ask unanimous 
consent to set aside the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), to take up an amendment I 
am introducing for myself, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. Maturas, Mr. PELL, Mr. Mc- 
GEE, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Hart, and Mr. 
Javits. I call the amendment up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

Src. 44. Part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


Chapter X. ASSISTANCE TO PORTUGAL 
AND PORTUGUESE COLONIES IN 
AFRICA GAINING INDEPENDENCE - 
Sec. 496. (a) There are authorized to be 

appropriated to the President for the fiscal 

year 1975, in addition to funds otherwise 
avallable for such purposes, not to exceed— 

(1) $5,000,000 to make grants; and 

(2) $50,000,000 to make loans; 
to remain available until expended, for use 
by the President in providing economic as- 
sistance, on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine, for Portugal and the coun- 
tries and colonies in Africa which were, prior 
to April 25, 1974, colonies of Portugal. Of 
such assistance, not more than 50 per centum 
shall be furnished to Portugal. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that the 
new government in Portugal should be com- 
mended for its commitment to independence 
for Portuguese African colonies. The Congress 
declares it to be the policy of the United 
States to support the democratic experiment 
in Portugal, and the independent develop- 
ment of the nations emerging in Africa. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I have 
had a chance to talk with the floor man- 
ager of the bill, as well as the distin- 
guished minority manager. The State 
Department and the administration also 
support this amendment. 

Mr. President, 2 weeks ago, I visited 
Portugal, as part of a trip to nine Euro- 
pean countries and the Middle East. I 
went at the invitation of the Portuguese 
Foreign Minister, on behalf of the Goy- 
ernment, and met with a number of 
leading Portuguese officials, journalists, 
and ordinary citizens. 

I have been deeply impressed by two 
things: first, the actions taken by the 
Armed Forces Movement last April 25, 
in overturning without bloodshed the 
repressive government that had ruled 
Portugal for 48 years; second, the deci- 
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sion of the Portuguese Government to 
end 500 years of colonial rule in Africa. 
Guinea-Bissau is now independent and 
a member of the United Nations. Mo- 
zambique will be independent next sum- 
mer; agreement has been reached on 
the independence of Sao Tomé. A refer- 
endum on independence for the Cape 
Verde Islands has been proposed. Only 
in Angola, where opposition to Portu- 
guese rule has been divided among three 
contending liberation organizations, is 
there as yet no clear means for bringing 
about independence. 

What Portugal has done in the past 7 
months accords with the hopes expressed 
over many years by many Members of 
the Senate. We opposed the tyranny in 
Lisbon; we opposed continuing colonial- 
ism. For this reason alone—that Portugal 
has now taken actions we long sup- 
ported—I believe that it deserves our 
support. 

But there is a more immediate reason 
for our concern. At the moment, Portu- 
gal is struggling to create democratic 
institutions that will lead it out of nearly 
five decades of repressive government. 
This will be a difficult process for a coun- 
try without a tradition of a free press, 
free unions, free universities, and free 
elections. 

Yet I am encouraged that there are 
democratic forces at work in Portugal, 
seeking to bring their country into the 
mainstream of West European political 
democracy, while rejecting political ex- 
tremes of either the right or the left. 
Whether or not they will succeed will be 
largely determined during the next few 
months—in particular, between now and 
elections for a constituent assembly now 
scheduled for March 1975. Thus it is 
important that we act now, while the 
issue hangs in the balance. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
United States should support efforts by 
Portuguese democrats to forge popular 
institutions in their country. Let it not 
be said that this experiment was jeopar- 
dized because we turned a blind eye to 
what is happening in Portugal; because 
we failed to demonstrate our concern for 
what these people are trying to do. 

At the same time, there are critical 
needs in each of the new nations emerg- 
ing in Africa. Only Angola, among the 
five, has important economic resources. 
For the rest, progress towards independ- 
ence is complicated by poverty, illiter- 
acy, and disease. And the Cape Verde 
Islands face a particularly difficult time, 
because of a 7-year drought that has also 
laid waste to their near neighbors in the 
Sahelian region of the African continent. 

Finally, I believe that showing our 
concern for Portugal now—at this crit- 
ical time in its history—will also increase 
the chances that Portugal will continue 
its close association with the Western Al- 
liance. In particular, I believe that a 
positive demonstration of concern for 
Portugal’s democratic experiment—and 
for its economic development—will help 
in negotiations on the Azores base, which 
has new value because of the situation 
in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, for all these reasons— 
and especially because of the democratic 
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experiment in Portugal—I am today pro- 
posing a special authorization of eco- 
nomic assistance to Portugal and to 
those new nations now emerging in Af- 
rica. The authorization is for $50 million 
in economic loans and $5 million in tech- 
nical assistance grants. Half would go to 
Portugal; half would go to the African 
States that were colonies when the Caet- 
ano regime was overthrown. 

I appreciate that the United States 
has not provided aid to Portugal before, 
and that Portugal has actually been a 
member of the Development Assistance 
Committee of the OECD. Yet those facts 
must be set against a recognition that 
the previous regime brought Portugal to 
the point of being the poorest country in 
Europe. Indeed, the Government in Lis- 
bon has now dropped out of the Devel- 
opment Assistance Committee, and is ac- 
tively seeking economic support from 
abroad. Furthermore, I believe that real 
and tangible economic support from the 
United States today will give encourage- 
ment to those people in Portugal who are 
seeking to develop their country and 
decolonize—and do so firmly within a 
democratic framework. 

There are other things that the United 
States could do to support Portuguese 
democracy, particularly in the field of 
education. There are 15,000 university 
students without adequate classrooms; 
and there is a great lack of books and 
libraries after three generations in which 
liberal education was discouraged. 

We could provide portable classrooms 
for student use; 

We could expand teacher training op- 
portunities here in the United States for 
Portuguese teachers; 

We could increase the number of Ful- 
bright students and lecturers at Por- 
tuguese universities; 

We could insure that language train- 
ing for State Department and other offi- 
cials would emphasize continental as 
well as Brazilian Portuguese. 

We would urge American publishers to 
make available American books—espe- 
cially paperback books—to a country 
and people for so long starved of these 
important tools of education; 

And we could support the establish- 
ment and operation of an American 
bookstore in Lisbon, and emphasize the 
translation of books from one language 
to the other. 

These are modest steps. But they illus- 
trate both the practical details of help- 
ing to build the institutions of a demo- 
cratic society, and the wide range of ways 
in which we in the United States can 
express our concern. 

At the same time, I believe we can 
begin providing vitally needed assistance 
to the people in Portugal’s African terri- 
tories now gaining independence. 

We could bring African students to 
America for training in our colleges and 
universities. 

We would provide aid to the families 
that have suffered from the ravages of 
the wars of liberation. 

And we could determine the need for 
food and health assistance throughout 
those African countries, and particularly 
in the Cape Verde Islands. 

These are some of the measures that 
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I believe would be useful in responding 
directly to the problems of transition for 
the citizens of Angola, Mozambique, 
Guinea-Bissau, Cape Verde, and Sao 
Tomé. 

Finally, I believe it is important that 
the United States refrain from interfer- 
ing in Portugal’s political process. As 
members of the Senate will be aware, 
there have been widespread charges in 
Portugal that the CIA is actively inter- 
fering in politics, there. 

In part, these fears are a natural out- 
growth of the CIA’s tragic involvement 
in Chile; and I was repeatedly questioned 
on this subject both in Portugal and in 
some other countries I visited on my re- 
cent trip to Europe and the Middle East. 

I therefore welcome the statement by 
the new U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Frank 
Carlucci, that the CIA is not interfering 
in Portuguese politics. I sincerely hope 
that this is so. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
support our amendment to the Foreign 
Assistance Act, providing economic as- 
sistance for Portugal and the African 
states emerging from Portuguese rule. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I feel 
we ought to accept that. There is no ob- 
jection on this side. 

Mr. CASE. There is no objection. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is correct 
that the State Department supports this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven- 
and-a-half minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think there was 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five-and- 
a-half minutes and the Senator from 
Minnesota has 1 minute. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, this 
amendment is a very simple one and 
each Senator has a synopsis of it on his 
desk. 

The amendment makes two modest re- 
ductions in the bill now before us. 

There was considerable objection 
raised to the ceiling reduction offered by 
the senior Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) and I think there was some 
logic in that objection. 

The objection was that it would deny 
Congress the right to decide where these 
reductions should occur and would give 
the administration complete freedom to 
make cuts wherever it saw fit without 
regard to the wishes of Congress. 

That is the great strength in the 
amendment I now offer in that it pin- 
points where the reductions should be 
made. 

It reduces, first of all, by $50 million 
the worldwide military assistance pro- 
gram and, secondly, it reduces, again by 
$50 million, the so-called Indochina post- 
war reconstruction program. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that even with these reductions, 
the bill would still allow more money in 
both of those categories than was allowed 
in the original bill as reported by the 
Foreign Relations Committee after many 
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days of study and hearings and evalua- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I regret that I cannot 
comply with the request of the distin- 
guished floor manager to refrain from 
proposing amendments to this bill. I was 
prepared to support the bill as it was 
previously reported by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, but I regret to say 
that, in this new version, I believe the 
committee has conceded too much to the 
executive branch and its continuing in- 
cantations that the United States can 
buy foreign allegiances and international 
tranquility with huge expenditures on 
military aid. 

I could support the original version of 
this bill, Mr. President, because the com- 
mittee had provided generous funding 
in areas of legitimate and pressing need, 
while at the same time making justifiable 
cuts in program areas which repre- 
sented simply the fruitless perpetuation 
of obsolete activities. Specifically, the 
committee had granted essentially the 
full administration request for worldwide 
development assistance and for Middle 
East assistance—two areas in which a 
clear and compelling case can be made 
for American aid. But the committee had 
made cuts in worldwide military aid and 
in the deceptively labeled “Indochina 
Postwar Reconstruction” program—two 
areas in which expenditures would be 
made simply to continue misguided and 
wasteful programs that should in fact 
be brought quickly to a close. 

The bill now before the Serate, Mr. 
President, contains considerably more 
money than the bill previously reported 
by the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
ask unanimous consent that there ap- 
pear in the Recor at this point a table 
which shows where these increases have 
been made. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Increases in S. 3394 made in committee after 
recommittal 
(In thousands) 
I. Changes in Authorizations: 
Economic aid to Indochina. 
Food and nutrition. 
Middle East (Israel) 


Total Additions 
Military Credit sales 


Net addition 
II. Other additions: 
Use of loan reflows for disaster 
aid 
Additional military aid funds as 
a result of delay in effective 
date for charging costs of mili- 
tary 
Additional military aid from 
changes in excess defense ar- 
ticles provision (estimate)... 


Total additional foreign 
aid in revised version of 


Mr. McGOVERN. These increases, 
Mr. President, total approximately $350 
million. In addition, if the discussion in 
the committee is any indication, there 
seem to be some plans afoot to recede 
in conference to the House on the ques- 
tion of the $150 million drawdown au- 
thority. If so, that would mean that the 
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committee has now given us a bill allow- 
ing $500 million more than the bill pre- 
viously reported. 

To use an automotive analogy, Mr. 
President, what we originally had before 
us was the “compact car” version of S. 
3394. It had the essentials, but was eco- 
nomical and tightly structured. It con- 
tained few ornaments and allowed lit- 
tle waste. What the committee has now 
given us, in an attempt to appease a 
gluttonous bureaucracy pursuing out- 
dated policies, is the “Fishtail-8” ver- 
sion of S. 3394. It is large, extravagant, 
heavy with excess and unnecessary ex- 
pense, altogether too costly at a time 
when budget austerity is a necessity. 
Beyond this it is a glaring example of 
misguided priorities. 

I am therefore now offering an amend- 
ment, Mr. President, which would help 
to bring this bill back in the direction of 
the tightly structured version originally 
reported by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. My amendment makes two mod- 
est reductions: a. It reduces by $50 mil- 
lion the worldwide military assistance 
program, and b. it reduces by $50 million 
the so-called Indochina Postwar Recon- 
struction program. I should emphasize, 
Mr, President, that even with these re- 
ductions the bill would stili allow more 
money in both categories than was al- 
lowed in S. 3394 when it was previously 
reported by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, In the new version of S. 3394, an 
additional $57 million has been made 
available for the military assistance pro- 
gram by the removal of a provision con- 
tained in the original bill which charged 
all military mission costs against mili- 
tary aid funds. And $67 million has been 
added to the Indochina program. My 
amendment would simply reduce those 
increases. Eyen with my amendment, 
there would still be $7 million more 
available for the military assistance 
program than the committee originally 
allowed, and $17 million more in the 
Indochina program than the committee 
originally allowed. Thus we would have 
made some small move in the direction 
of the executive branch’s desires—but 
without giving the whole game away. 

In the new version of the bill which is 
now before us, an additional $57 million 
has been made available to the military 
assistance program, and $600 million 
more has been added to the Indochina 
program. This amendment would simply 
reduce those increases. 

Even with this amendment, there 
would still be $7 million more available 
for the military assistance program than 
the committee originally allowed, and 
$17 million more in the Indochina pro- 
gram than the committee originally 
allowed. 

Even if the amendment is adopted, we 
are still moving in a modest direction 
toward the executive branch’s desire 
without giving away the whole game. 

Mr. President, I supported the orig- 
inal version of the bill because the com- 
mittee had provided adequate funding in 
the areas of most pressing and legiti- 
mate need, while at the same time mak- 
ing modest cutbacks in areas that I 
think do not serve the national interest. 

Specifically, the committee had granted 
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essentially the full administration re- 
quest for worldwide development assist- 
ance and the Middle East assistance, to 
areas in which we have a clear and com- 
pelling case for American assistance. But 
the committee had made prudent cuts 
in worldwide military assistance, and in 
what I believe is erroneously labeled as 
the Indochina postwar construction pro- 
gram, Those are two programs that have 
contained a great deal of waste, that 
have been misguided and should, in fact, 
be reduced. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr, STENNIS, Will the Senator review 
briefly just what items with reference 
to the military program he would reduce? 
I did not have an opportunity to hear his 
remarks, 

Mr. McGOVERN. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that in the bill now 
before us there is some $550 million for 
military assistance purposes worldwide, 
except for Vietnam for which military 
assistance is provided through the De- 
fense Department budget. 

Mr. STENNIS. I know the time of the 
Senator is short. May I direct his atten- 
tion to South Vietnam? I am concerned 
because there is evidence of new pressure 
on them in the last few days. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that it would result in a $38 million 
cut in the so-called Vietnam postwar 
reconstruction program. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is that the military 
part or the economic part? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is the economic 
part. 

Mr. STENNIS. But this would not re- 
duce anything that is in Vietnam in- 
volved in the current fiscal year? 

Mr, McGOVERN, Not in the military 
program. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr McGOVERN. Mr. President, this 
amendment does what the Congress 
ought to do. That is to concentrate its 
attention, its concern, on those areas 
where we can make prudent reductions 
without hurting development assistance, 
without in any way reducing our com- 
mitment to fostering a Middle East 
peace. I hope that these modest reduc- 
tions will be accepted. 

We turned down the Senator from 
Idaho on the ceiling that he attempted 
to put on foreign assistance spending, 
largely on the ground that his amend- 
ment did not earmark where those cuts 
should be made. Here is an amendment 
that gives us a chance now to show our 
concern about priorities, our concern 
about waste. I hope very much the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has 1 minute, and 
the Senator from South Carolina has no 
time remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the 1 minute, 
Mr. President, I want my colleagues to 
know that in this bill we now have an 
agreement between the administration 
and a majority bipartisan group in the 
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Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
the levels in this bill. We have cut Indo- 
china grant aid from $985 million to 
$555 million, a reduction of 45 percent 
from the administration’s request. 

We have cut economic aid to Indochina 
from $939,800,000 to $617 million, a re- 
duction of 34 percent. 

We have cut military assistance funds 
for Indochina from $1,450,000,000 to 
$700 million in the Armed Services 
Committee. 

So you have had reductions of 45 per- 
cent, 34 percent, and 50 percent. I think 
that is a pretty good record. 

Obviously, you can always get up and 
say we should reduce it some more: But 
I think once we have tried to tie some- 
thing down, we should stick with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Senator from Illinois be 
recognized for not to exceed 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

INTEGRATION OF WOMEN 

Sec, 33. Chapter 3 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 305. INTEGRATION or Women.—The 
President is requested to instruct each rep- 
resentative of the United States to each in- 
ternational organization of which the United 
States is a member (including but not lim- 
ited to the International Bank for Recon- 
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struction and Development, the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the International Monetary 
Funds, the United Nations, and the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment) to carry out their duties with respect 
to such organizations in such a manner as to 
encourage and promote the integration of 
women into the national economies of mem- 
ber and recipient countries and into profes- 
sional and policy-making positions within 
such organizations, thereby improving the 
status of women.” 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, this 
amendment would direct our represent- 
atives in those international organiza- 
tions of which we are a member to carry 
out their duties so as to encourage and 
promote the integration of women into 
the national economies of member and 
recipient countries and into professional 
and policymaking positions within those 
organizations. 

Mr. President, last year during con- 
sideration of the foreign aid bill the 
Senate passed an unpretentious piece of 
legislation, now known as the Percy 
amendment. In one sentence the amend- 
ment directed the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development to administer our 
foreign aid effort in such a way as to 
promote the integration of women into 
the national economies of recipient 
countries, thus improving the status of 
women and assisting the total develop- 
ment effort. 

This amendment, although simple, has 
reaped highly significant results. In 
September of this year AID issued the 
Percy amendment policy implementa- 
tion pjan directing all agency develop- 
ment assistance plans to contain clear 
statements as to how women in develop- 
ing countries will be involved in the de- 
velopment process and how the plan or 
proposal will benefit women and use 
their capabilities. More important, in the 
approval of all development plans and 
projects, strong preference will be given 
to those which provide for the effective 
utilization of women. International and 
voluntary organizations working with 
AID will also be encouraged to give spe- 
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cific attention to the role of women in 
development. Moreover, AID Washing- 
ton bureaus and missions overseas have 
been instructed to collect information 
pertinent to the understanding of the 
role, status, and contribution of women 
in developing countries. Finally, our 
missions overseas will be required to re- 
port on the general progress of integrat- 
ing women in the development process, 
highlighting effective projects. 

The Percy amendment, however, is 
incomplete as it stands, for it affects only 
our bilateral aid programs. The United 
States also participates in and makes 
substantial contributions to multilateral 
aid programs such as those supported by 
organizations like the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the 
United Nations, to name but a few. I am, 
therefore, introducing an amendment 
today to reinforce the Percy amendment 
and make U.S. policy where women’s 
equality is concerned consistent regard- 
less of whether we are dealing with bi- 
lateral or multilateral aid programs. As 
I stated earlier, this amendment would 
direct our representatives in those in- 
ternational organizations of which we 
are a member to carry out their duties 
so as to encourage and promote the in- 
tegration of women into the national 
economies of member and recipient 
countries and into professional and pol- 
icymaking positions within those orga- 
nizations. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
for the consideration of my colleagues. 
The integration of women into the na- 
tional economies of countries around 
the world deserves serious consideration, 
Equity and equal opportunity should be 
basic to the economic and social devel- 
opment process of all countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a tabulation showing the num- 
ber of women on the staff of the United 
Nations and related agencies. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 19.—NUMBER OF WOMEN ON THE STAFF OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND RELATED AGENCIES 


Organization 


United Nations... 


1 Includes IDA and IFC. 


P-5 P-4 


s 


105 
2 


| BWHWRN 


? As the grades of IBRD and IMF differ from those of the United Nations common system, only the total figure is given. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed this amendment with both man- 
agers of the bill, and I understand it is 
acceptable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Iam 
pleased that the Senator has brought up 


this amendment. I agree with the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois. (Putting the 
question.) 


Percentage of 


Total staff female staff 


2,053 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment that I want to sub- 
mit, if I may, out of order. I ask for 1 
minute to do so. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, It will 
require unanimous consent to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that I be permitted to offer the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new section: 


POLICY WITH RESPECT TO COUNTRIES MOST 
SERIOUSLY AFFECTED BY FOOD SHORTAGES 


“Src. 44, (a) The Congress finds that tight 
food availabilities throughout the world 
threatens the citizens of many countries 
with serious hunger and malnutrition. While 
in the past foreign policy considerations 
have represented a significant factor in the 
allocation of available food and fertilizer 
assistance, the current food emergency re- 
quires an immediate reordering of priorities 
under which such assistance is distributed 
worldwide. The United Nations has desig- 
nated 32 countries as “most seriously af- 
fected” by the current economic crisis. These 
are countries without the internal food pro- 
duction capability nor the foreign exchange 
availability to secure food to meet their im- 
mediate food requirements. The Oongress 
calls upon the President and Secretary of 
State to take immediately the following ac- 
tions designed to mobilize all appropriate 
resources to meet the food emergency. 

(1) Immediately review and make appro- 
priate adjustments in the level of program- 
ming of our food and fertilizer assistance 
programs to make the maximum feasible 
volume of food and fertilizer available to 
those countries most seriously affected by 
current food shortages. 

(2) Call upon all traditional and potential 
new donors of food, fertilizer, or the means 
of financing these commodities to imme- 
diately increase their participation in efforts 
to address the emergency food needs of the 
developing world. 

(3) Make available to these most seriously 
affected countries the maximum feasible 
volume of food commodities, within appro- 
priate regard to the current domestic price 
and supply situations. 

(4) Maintain regular and full consulta- 
tion with the appropriate committees of the 
Congress and report to the Congress and the 
Nation on steps which are being taken to 
meet this food emergency. In accordance 
with this provision, the President shall report 
to the Congress on the following: 

(A) a global assessment by country of food 
needs for Fiscal Year 1975, specifying ex- 
pected food grain deficits by country and cur- 
rent arrangements for meeting such deficits, 
(B) currently planned programming of com- 
modities under Public Law 480 by country 
and within such country, by volume and 
commodity and, (C) steps which are being 
taken to encourage other countries to in- 
crease their participation in food assistance 
or the financing of food assistance. Such 
report should reach the Congress within 30 
days of enactment of this Act and should 
be supplemented quarterly for the remainder 
of Fiscal Year 1975. 

(6) The Congress calls upon the President 
to proceed immediately with the implementa- 
tion of resolutions and recommendations 
adopted by the World Food Conference. The 
Congress firmly believes that it is incum- 
bent upon the United States to take a lead- 
ing role in assisting in the development of 
a viable and coherent world food policy which 
would begin the task of alleviating wide- 
spread hunger and suffering prevalent in 
famine-stricken nations. The President shall 
report to the Congress within ninety days of 
enactment of this Act on the implementa- 
tion of the resolutions and the extent to 
which the United States is participating in 
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the implementation of resolutions adopted 
at the World Food Conference. 

(5) Not withstanding any other provision 
of law, no funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated by this or any other law may be obli- 
gated in any amount in excess of $250 million 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
for the purpose of providing concessional 
food aid assistance, or in excess of $90 mil- 
lion for the purpose of providing fertilizer 
under our foreign assistance programs, un- 
less such funds are used to purchase com- 
modities for countries “Most Seriously Af- 
fected” by the economic crisis as designated 
by the United Nations, or unless the Presi- 
dent demonstrates to the appropriate Com- 
mittees of the Congress that the use of such 
funds to purchase food assistance is solely 
for humanitarian food purposes. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
S. A. Marei, secretary general of the 
World Food Conference, stated at its 
conclusion: 

Despite our resolutions, a large number of 
people face starvation. 


Just how large that number is and will 
be depends directly on what actions the 
food-rich nations, and especially the 
United States, take in the weeks ahead. 
Unfortunately, the callous indecisiveness 
to date of our Government in responding 
to the scourge of hunger offers little sol- 
ace to the world’s starving millions. 

Bangladesh’s former food minister 
told the conferees at Rome that 1 million 
people will die in the next 6 weeks in his 
country if additional food assistance is 
not received. India is confronting a 
famine which many predict will be the 
worst in a quarter century. And experts 
in Rome estimated that in the next 8 
months half a billion people throughout 
the world are faced with starvation or 
malnutrition unless additional relief 
reaches them. 

Last week the major grain exporting 
and importing nations met in Rome to 
consider the food emergency and what 
might be done to deal with it. This group, 
which included the United States, agreed 
that 7.5 million tons must be provided by 
next July and that such amount could 
na made available in light of current sup- 
plies. 

Presently, the United States is pro- 
viding or planning to provide about 1 
million tons of the 7.5 million ton total. 
At the same time, we are planning to 
commit more than twice that amount 
for political uses. 

Of the nearly $1 billion in food aid 
projected in fiscal year 1975, between 
$250 to $300 million will go to Cambodia 
and South Vietnam. 

Roughly between $120 to $140 million 
is projected to go for political purposes 
to nations in the Middle East, and Chile 
has already received $35 million worth 
of food aid, with more likely to come. 
By comparison, even under the highest 
option for food aid before the President, 
India and Bangladesh combined would 
receive less than $150 million, and Pakis- 
tan would receive less than $50 mil- 
lion. Those three nations, all faced with 
mass starvation, will together receive 
less food from the United States than 
the total which we will send direct to 
Southeast Asia. The extent of the pres- 
ent crisis requires all nations to take 
whatever steps necessary to mobilize 
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food and funds.to purchase food in order 
to meet immediate humanitarian needs. 

Is it morally defensible that, in view 
of the current food emergency, such a 
large proportion of our food assistance 
goes not to where the most people are 
starving, but where we want to support 
a friendly political regime or exert our 
diplomatic leverage? 

A decision to allocate more of our 
surplus food according to the needs of 
the world’s hungry could result in hun- 
dreds of thousands more tons available 
to prevent famine. 

It is time that the Congress demon- 
strate our humanitarian concern 
through positive legislative action. We 
are therefore offering specific amend- 
ments to do the following: 

Call for an immediate review and ad- 
justment of our food and fertilizer as- 
sistance priorities to make food avail- 
able to those who need it the most; 

Request that the United States take 
steps to secure greater participation of 
other countries in meeting the emergency 
food and fertilizer needs of the develop- 
ing world; 

Request that the administration re- 
consider the current domestic supply and 
price situation to see if any new food 
resources might be made available to 
countries most seriously affected by food 
shortages; 

Provide for regular reports to the Con- 
gress on the current food situation and 
actions which are being taken to deal 
with it; 

Limit to $250 million funds which can 
be used to purchase food and $90 million 
to purchase fertilizer under our assist- 
ance programs for other than humani- 
tarian purposes for fiscal year 1975 only; 
and 

Call upon the President to take im- 
mediate steps to implement the resolu- 
tions and recommendations of the 
World Food Conference and to report to 
the Congress on such initiatives. 

As the world watches starvation take 
its toll this fall and winter, many will 
ask whether there is food, somewhere, 
for those who are dying. There is, The 
United States can still decide to combat 
global famine; fortunately, the issue is 
not yet whether we have the food, but 
whether we have the humanitarian will. 
The prospects for freedom from the 
scourge of hunger in years and decades 
ahead depend upon scores of actions 
which the poor nations, as well as the 
rich, must undertake. The agenda for 
these actions was identified, at least in 
part, by the World Food Conference. But 
without a resolute commitment to elim- 
inate the immediate prospect of starva- 
tion for millions, words and plans about 
long-term actions have a hollow ring, and 
are mocked by the deaths of thousands 
each day who have no food. 

This is a policy statement with respect 
to food assistance which results from the 
resolutions adopted with the support of 
the U.S. delegation at the Rome Food 
Conference. It is a policy statement, and 
I hope that it would be readily accepted. 
I have cleared it with the distinguished 
leadership of the Republican Party (Mr. 
AIKEN) and with Senator Case, of New 
Jersey, and others, 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, can we 
have a short explanation of the policy? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The resolutions 
which were supported and adopted by 
the U.S. delegation to the World Food 
Conference. 

Mr. PASTORE. Relating to what? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Relating to the as- 
sistance by food on the international 
scene. There is no new money in it at all. 
It does not commit money. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am talking about 
policy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is what our Gov- 
ernment supported at the World Food 
Conference. 

Mr. PASTORE. Now I know what Iam 
voting on. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), in 
sponsoring this amendment to the pend- 
ing Foreign Assistance Act relating to 
the role which the United States will play 
in meeting humanitarian food needs 
abroad. 

Just over 3 weeks ago—at the World 
Food Conference in Rome—Secretary of 
State Kissinger committed the maximum 
available resources of the United States 
toward an international effort aimed at 
alleviating hunger and malnutrition in 
famine-stricken nations. Our active par- 
ticipation at the World Food Conference 
hopefully marked the beginning of a new 
era of international food assistance co- 
operation. 

Now that the speeches have come to 
an end in Rome, we must encourage 
through deed what had been recom- 
mended in word. The American pledge 
in Rome not only promised greater par- 
ticipation in international efforts to end 
world-wide hunger—it also committed 
the United States to a new policy in the 
shipment of humanitarian American 
food abroad. 

Since the passage of Public Law 480— 
the food for peace program—nearly 20 
years ago, it has been the intention of 
Congress that this program have a hu- 
manitarian dimension—to provide food 
assistance to nations in need. The legacy 
of America’s generous contributions 
under the food-for-peace program can be 
seen in the millions of lives saved from 
the ravages of hunger and famine around 
the world. 

Unfortunately, for those Americans 
who travel abroad today—particularly to 
Africa and Asia—one can only find wide- 
spread hunger, deprivation, and disease, 
afflicting millions of people who simply 
cannot find enough food. 

Thousands have already perished from 
starvation, and millions more have little 
hope left as famine casts its dark sha- 
dow over the globe. While no one can ex- 
pect the United States to arrest world 
hunger alone, we ¢an do more to help 
minimize the suffering so prevalent in 
hungry nations today. 

All too often nations no longer have 
the resources to grow their own food, nor 
purchase humanitarian food abroad. The 
world-wide cost of food grains is not 
only growing prohibitively high—but in 
order to meet this burden, foreign ex- 
change reserves are being diverted from 
essential development programs to pur- 
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chase food. If we are to stop this drift 
toward greater international famine, 
steps will have to be taken now to mini- 
mize the suffering abroad. 

For food is the most fundamental 
commodity needed to sustain human 
life—more so than oil, or gas, or other 
energy commodities that so occupy our 
attention today. Obviously, the threat of 
world shortages of food is menacing, not 
only to the physical and mental health 
of the people involved, but also to the 
social and economic order of individual 
countries including our own. We have 
the choice today of uncontrolled com- 
petition for scarce resources, or CO- 
operating in new ways for their more 
equitable distribution. 

Over the past few years, the humani- 
tarian dimension of Public Law 480 has 
been neglected in favor of security objec- 
tives. We have seen food for peace be- 
come “food for cash”, and in too many 
instances that cash has been used for 
military, rather than peaceful purposes. 
Despite the assumption of the American 
people and the intent of Congress that 
the Public Law 480 program should re- 
fiect the humanitarian concern of the 
American people, in recent years our 
Government has distorted this objective 
and tilted the program toward defense 
purposes—to the neglect of starving mil- 
lions around the globe. 

That is why we can no longer export 
the bulk of commodities purchased under 
Public Law 480 for purposes other than 
those of vital humanitarian concern. We 
have given our pledge to increase Amer- 
ica’s international food commitment— 
this amendment provides our Govern- 
ment with the means to do it. 

Our amendment imposes a $350 million 
ceiling upon Public Law 480 food exports 
and a $90 million ceiling on fertilizer 
exports under title I which do not meet 
the criteria established by the United 
Nations as set out in the amendment or 
which have not been designated by the 
President solely for humanitarian food 
needs. The administration has claimed 
that it is impossible to increase Amer- 
ica’s humanitarian food exports under 
Public Law 480. The fact is that such 
humanitarian food exports are possible, 
so long as the bulk of our shipments 
abroad are not to nations which do not 
meet the humanitarian criteria estab- 
lished by this amendment. 

Also, the amendment calls upon our 
Government to review and undertake ap- 
propriate adjustments in the level of 
programing of American food and 
fertilizer programs so as to make the 
maximum feasible volume of food and 
fertilizer available to those countries 
most seriously affected by current eco- 
nomic problems and food shortages. 

Second, our amendment calls upon the 
international community to actively 
contribute toward this humanitarian 
goal of arresting world hunger. While it 
cannot be expected that all food export- 
ing nations will be able to match our 
food contributions abroad, what is avail- 
able to starving nations should become 
the primary objective of international 
food export policies. Additionally, many 
oil-producing nations have the available 
funds to help finance this international 
rescue effort, and I am hopeful that the 
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Secretary of State will do whatever he 
can to promote greater participation of 
these nations in this effort. 

Third, this amendment calls upon the 
President and appropriate officials of the 
executive branch to keep Congress in- 
formed of our efforts to meet this grow- 
ing food emergency. The amendment 
calls upon the President to provide Con- 
gress with a global assessment of food 
needs for this coming fiscal year, and 
the progress of commodity export pro- 
grams under Public Law 480. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of this 
amendment to reassert the humanitar- 
ian purposes of the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram, and to establish the precedent that 
greater fiscal controls and limitations on 
the use of Public Law 480 food must be 
tied to humanitarian criteria of need. 

The overriding objective of the food- 
for-peace program must be to provide 
food to those who need it the most. We 
must begin to establish the point that 
food food the “commond defense” is, and 
must be, food for those who face starva- 
tion and pervasive poverty. We must be- 
gin to understand that threats to the 
peace require more than military assist- 
ance. Famine can be a threat to the 
peace, Poverty, and the widening gap be- 
tween the rich nations and hungry na- 
tions, spawn conflict and instability. Un- 
controlled competition for food and 
other resources threatens peaceful rela- 
tions around the world. And disaster, 
such as the drought in the Sahel, and 
hunger in Asia, have produced human 
tragedy as great as any war. 

Our food must no longer be used to 
feed armies or support military pro- 
grams It is too scarce a commodity 
for such purposes. Our foreign assistance 
program—esnecially the food-for-peace 
program—can no longer be blind to the 
real and growing threat to the peace and 
security of the world—which is famine, 
poverty, disease, and dwindling resources. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the time 
that we have left to address the emer- 
gency food needs of those countries cur- 
rently afflicted with famine and hunger 
is drawing to a close. 

The major grain exporting and im- 
porting countries agreed that we must 
immediately find 7.5 million tons of 
foodgrains to meet the emergency be- 
tween now and next July. 

We have recently returned from the 
World Food Conference where the need 
was extensively elaborated upon. 

The problem, then, has been recog- 
nized. Now comes the time for action. 

The United States has the capability 
of making substantial increases in our 
contribution to the immediate needs 
without even raising the question of 
availability. We have already plans to 
program millions of tons of food for 
political purposes under our food assist- 
ance programs during the second half of 
this fiscal year. 

Simply by altering our priorities under 
the food for peace program we can make 
a substantial contribution to meeting 
these emergency food needs. 

We can no longer delay action on food 
aid to those most seriously affected 
countries. 

I call upon my colleagues to join with 
us today on this amendment which rep- 
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resents positive action to deal with the 
food crisis. 

What we are calling for is a review and 
reallocation of the food assistance re- 
sources we have already provided for. 
No additional expenditures are entailed. 
There still would be flexibility in the 
allocation of food assistance resources 
for political purposes. In fact, more than 
a third of our food for peace program 
could be used to augment our foreign 
policy objectives. We are only saying in 
this amendment that in view of the food 
emergency facing the poorest countries 
of the world that all appropriate re- 
sources should be mobilized to meet this 
need, 

I believe the American people possess 
a basic humanitarian spirit to help if 
they could be assured that the food made 
available through our food assistance 
programs was going to feed hungry peo- 
ple. I ask my colleagues to join us in a 
meaningful effort to help those most 
severely affected by the food crisis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the two 
managers of the bill may have the re- 
maining time before the vote occurs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May we have a vote 
on my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota. (Putting 
the question.) 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, first, I want 
to express the most extraordinary ad- 
miration for the job the Senator from 
Minnesota did in handling this bill. This 
applies not only to the work on the floor, 
which was superb, but includes his mag- 
nificent remarks in regard to many, many 
important matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend until the Chamber 
comes to order. The Chair cannot hear 
the speaker. Will the Senators and staff 
members who are conversing either stop 
conversing or go to the cloakroom, 
please? 

Mr. CASE. In addition to expressing 
my appreciation to the Senator from 
Minnesota, I want to express apprecia- 
tion to the members of the committee 
who worked so hard to make this a good 
bill, and to the people in the State De- 
partment, AID, and the Defense Depart- 
ment, who worked with us to that end. 

This is quite an accomplishment, Mr. 
President, and I think it is going to cause 
a very great improvement in the handling 
of foreign aid from now on. 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with the 
objectives of the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr, INOUYE). 

Mr. President, we will accomplish a 
great deal when we pass this bill. 

I want to call attention to one amend- 
ment which the committee accepted that 
I had offered. It applies, of course, to the 
funds for UNESCO. 

The bill, as the committee approved it, 
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as the Senate will vote on it, provides 
that no funds authorized to be appro- 
priated under this or any other law may 
be available to UNESCO until the Secre- 
tary of State certifies that each resolu- 
tion passed by such organization, not of 
an educational, scientific, or cultural 
character, has been repealed. The pur- 
pose of that is to prevent the misuse of 
the agencies of the United Nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of o'clock having arrived, there can be 
no further debate. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we have 1 addi- 
tional minute, so that I can finish a 
sentence, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And 1 minute for 
Senator McGovern to state his case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. I think that this action by 
this body and by Congress as a whole 
will be a very wise and salutary warning 
to stop, look, and listen before we get 
too far down the path of misusing the 
organizations of the United Nations for 
political purposes. There is one United 
Nations organization, the General As- 
sembly, which is a political organization. 
The others are not supposed to be that. 
I hope that people there will come to 
their senses before these useful and val- 
uable agencies, having been misused, 
are destroyed. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. The Senator from 
South Dakota has 1 minute. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I will 
conclude by saying that this is a very 
prudent and modest amendment, involy- 
ing two programs on which we should 
be scaling back. One is the worldwide 
military assistance program, which the 
amendment would reduce by $50 million. 
It still would leave a half billion dollars 
for that program. The other is a reduc- 
tion of an equal sum, $50 million, in the 
so-called Indochina postwar reconstruc- 
tion effort. 

Even if the amendment is adopted, it 
would still leave both these programs 
with more money than the Committee on 
Foreign Relations originally allowed in 
the bill that was reported to the floor 
shortly before recess. 

So I am hopeful that the amendment 
will be overwhelmingly adopted and then 
accepted in the House-Senate confer- 
ence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for debate has expired. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask this question: Will 
any other amendments be offered? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe they all 
have been called up. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the sec- 
ond rolicall vote, which will be on pass- 
age of the bill, be limited to 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), and 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) is absent þe- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), 
the Senator from New York (Mr, 
BuckKiey), and the Senator from Ne- 
braska ‘Mr. Hruska) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 47, as follows: 


[ No. 521 Leg.] 
YEAS—44 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
Byrd, McClellan 
Harry F., Jr. McClure 
Byrd, Robert C. McGovern 
Cannon McIntyre 
Church Metcalf 
Clark Metzenbaum 
Cranston Mondale 
Eagleton Montoya 
Hart Muskie 
Hatfield Nelson 
NAYS—A7 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Johnston 
Long 
NOT VOTING—9 


Fulbright Hruska 
Buckley Hartke Magnuson 
Ervin Haskell Talmadge 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which that 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hup- 
DLEsToN). The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case) which was accepted by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations during its 
consideration of this legislation. 

The Senator has, with the support of 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Bayh 
Bible 
Biden 
Burdick 


Packwood 


Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 
Weicker 


Aiken 


Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stafford 


Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domenici 
Dominick 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams 
Young 


Bellmon 
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other members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, had the courage to take 
the first step to put a halt to the immoral 
act of the new gangsters of world politics, 
by requiring that no funds be paid to 
UNESCO under this authorization until 
resolutions not of an educational, scien- 
tific, or cultural nature have been re- 
pealed. 

Not since the gangland terror tactics 
of the early rise of Hitler has truth 
been so distorted, reports so maliciously 
slanted, and human rights so wantonly 
trampled. The action taken by UNESCO 
in adopting a resolution “inviting the 
Director General of UNESCO” to with- 
hold assistance from Israel is deplcrable. 

The joining of the Arab-Communist 
bloc to vote to exclude Israel from 
further participation in UNESCO affairs 
should be rebuffed by refusal of the 
American public to pay the bill to these 
new shakedown artists. 

The report of the so-called Special 
Committee on which UNESCO members 
based their passage of these distortions 
of the truth is replete with distortions 
and fabrications. A recent article in the 
magazine Times of Israel reports that 
every neutral nation approached to serve 
on the Special Committee had refused. 
The reason why is not hard to find. The 
very resolution, No. 2443, passed to bring 
the Special Committee into existence had 
already judged the results before the 
evidence had been collected or intro- 
duced. 

Further, during the life of the Special 
Committee, testimony was consistently 
ignored, including that of its own Direc- 
tor General, which acknowledged the 
care taken by Israel in preserving historic 
sites. Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg, president 
of the American Jewish Congress, con= 
veyed the truth of Israel's contribution 
to protecting holy sites when he con- 
trasted Arab and Israel stewardship in 
saying: 

When Jordan, during its occupation of 
Jerusalem from 1948 to 1967. used the head- 
stones of ancient Jewish cemeteries for 
paving blocks, desecrated Jewish holy places 
and barred Jews from worshipping there, 
UNESCO was silent. Now that Israel has been 
meticulous in restoring and protecting all 
religious places, UNESCO suddenly manifests 
an exquisite concern for the archeological 
character of the city. 


I find myself in complete agreement 
with Rabbi Hertzberg that the UNESCO 
resolution is nothing more than an act of 
naked political reprisal imposed on that 
body by the Arab countries that have 
clearly intimidated other member states 
by their Arab oil blackmail. It is without 
a doubt an expression of fear, not of 
reason. 

The statement of our Ambassador to 
UNESCO, Mr. William B. Jones, con- 
firms this act of political reprisal can 
only be answered by our country’s show 
of strength and resolve. This can be done 
by denying further misuse of U.S. tax 
dollars in this tragically abused organi- 
zation until the wrong is corrected. 

Soon this Congress must accept its 
own responsibility to lay bare the true 
nature of some states, how they live to 
terrorize Jewish minorities, how they 
have herded them together and impris- 
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oned Jews in Arab lands, holding them 
hostage to the fate of Israel, to die if 
Israel lives, to die if Israel dies. This 
should have been the investigation of 
the U.N. It truly reveals an attempt at 
religious and cultural genocide, 

I wish once more to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey on 
this act of statesmanship. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the text of the 
full Times of Israel article, Ambassador 
Jones’ speech, and Rabbi Hertzberg’s re- 
marks be appended to my own, as well 
as an article on this subject published 
in the Memphis Hebrew Watchman. 

There being no objection, the material 
is ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Hebrew Watchman, Nov, 28, 1974] 
UNESCO Vores To Bar ISRAEL From Its 
EUROPEAN GROUPING 

Paris.—The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, in its 
second anti-Israel action this week, voted to 
reject Israel's bid for membership in 
UNESCO's European regional group, one of 
five regional groupings in the UNESCO struc- 
ture. Israel is not a member of the other four 
groupings. 

The vote, engineered by the same Arab- 
Communist bloc which voted the previous 
day to condemn Israel and withhold UNESCO 
aid on the ground that Israel “persisted in 
altering the historical features” of Jerusalem 
by excavations, was 48 against Israel and 33 
for, including the United States, Canada, 14 
West European countries and 12 Latin Ameri- 
can nations. France was one of the 31 dele- 
gations which abstained. 

The UNESCO General Conference meeting 
in Paris also adopted a resolution by a vote 
of 61-27 with 26 absentions calling on the 
UNESCO Director General to withhold aid 
from Israel in the fields of culture, science 
and education, and to stop cooperating with 
Israel, 

The Arab-Communist bloc inspired resolu- 
tion, which had earlier bven approyed in 
commission, said such ald would be stopped 
until Israel abides by UNESCO resolution 
calling for a halt to archaeological diggings 
in Jerusalem. 

The resolution charged that Israel's “per- 
sistence in altering the historical features” 
of Jerusalem constitutes a “danger to its 
monuments.” 

The resolution had been approved No- 
vember 7 in UNESCO’s cultural committee 
by a vote of 54-21 with 25 abstentions. In 
the vote this week the U.S. and all nine Euro- 
pean Common Market countries, including 
France, Italy and Ireland, were among those 
nations voting against the resolution. (In 
Washington, D.C., the U.S. government re- 
gretted the adoption of the resolution be- 
cause it puts one of the United Nations’ 
principal bodies in a dangerous path.) 

The former director general of UNESCO, 
Rene Maheu, condemned the organization's 
anti-Israel decisions “as inappropriate” and 
called for a continued UNESCO presence in 
Israel and the occupied territories. 


[From Times of Israel] 
UN Atrocious ATROCITY REPORT 

To Algeria, it has done its work seriously 
and conscientiously. 

To Kuwait, it has acted with integrity and 
impartiality. 

To Egypt, it produces excellent reports. 

To Israel, it is “a body tainted with po- 
litical bias and procedural irregularity” that 
“since its inception ... has merely served as 
& tool of Arab propaganda.” 

“It” is the United Nations General Assem- 
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bly’s Special Committee to Investigate Israeli 
Practices Affecting the Human Rights of the 
Population of the Occupied Territories, 

The unit was spawned by Assembly Resolu- 
tion 2443 of December 19th, 1968, which de- 
clared the organization’s desire for data 
about Israeli activities in the areas captured 
in the 1967 war, asked the Assembly Presi- 
dent to appoint members to a Special Com- 
mittee, and asked Israel to “receive the Spe- 
cial Committee, cooperate with it and facili- 
tate its work.” The measure was passed on 
the strength of Arab and pro-Arab votes that 
fell short of 50 per cent of the membership. 

Nine months later, on September 12th, 
1969, Ceylon, Somalia and Yugoslavia were 
named to the unit. Every neutral nation ap- 
proached to serve had refused. None of the 
three who agreed maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel, and all haye taken pro- 
Arab stances on Mideast issues. (Yugoslavia 
has 7,000 Jews in a population of 20.8 mil- 
lion; Ceylon, now Sri Lanka, has a handful 
of Jewish women of European origin in a 
population of 13 million; Somalia has about 
as many Jews as the Knights of Columbus). 

The Special Committee defined “Israeli 
practices” in the Territories as “‘those actions 
which, irrespective of whether or not they are 
in implementation of a policy, refiect a pat- 
tern of behavior on the part of the Israeli 
authorities towards the Arab population” of 
the Golan Heights, the West Bank (including 
Jerusalem), the Gaza Strip and the Sinai 
Peninsula. Lebanon pledged “fullest cooper- 
ation,” Egypt and Jordan “full cooperation” 
and Syria “all necessary cooperation.” 

Israel, in a letter dated January 6th, 1970, 
rejected the Special Committee’s appeal. 
Resolution 2443, Jerusalem asserted, had “at- 
tempted blatantly to prejudge the very alle- 
gations, the Special Committee was supposed 
to investigate and . . . evaded altogether the 
genuine humanitarian plight of the Jewish 
communities in certain Arab countries. . . 
whose human rights were being viciously 
trampled upon.” It was “clear,” Israel said, 
that the resolution “lacked all moral validity, 
Was a purely propaganda exercise and did not 
represent the views of the responsible and 
impartial majority.” 

GUARANTEED BIAS 


Furthermore, Israel protested, the Special 
Committee appointments were not made, as 
required, by an Assembly president—the in- 
cumbent had died—but by a representative 
chosen at a meeting of former Assembly vice 
presidents convened by then Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant—a move “wholly without prece- 
dent (and) without any legal basis whatso- 
ever.” The meeting's choice, a Peruvian, had 
proceeded, in Israel's view, to appoint “a com- 
mittee whose composition automatically 
guaranteed its anti-Israel bias.” Israel con- 
cluded tersely that she was “not prepared to 
extend cooperation or facilities to the Special 
Committee.” 

This did not stop the Special Committee. It 
proceeded to gather evidence in the form of 
in-person testimony, articles, published 
statements by “responsive representatives of 
the occupying Power,” various reports and 
surveys, and “graphic evidence in the form of 
films.” Although barred from Israel proper 
and the Territories and denied Israel Govern- 
ment cooperation, the Committee derived 
what it called “sufficient evidence . . . from 
outside (the occupied) territories to justify 
certain clear findings and conclusions.” 

Some witnesses praised Israel’s adminis- 
tration of the territories, but the bulk of 
what the Committee heard made Golda Meir 
look like Pancho Villa. The Israeli authorities 
allegedly: 

Compromised the inhabitants’ rights; 

Deported some inhabitants, including com- 
munity leaders, or forced them to move from 
one territory to another; 

Pressured other inhabitants to leave 
through use of harassment and intimidation 
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tactics ranging from unnecessarily repressive 
security measures to indiscriminate collective 
punishment; 

Manipulated the Territories’ economy to 
goad inhabitants into fleeing; 

Intended to annex the Golan Heights; 

Carried out summary executions and other 
killings; bulldozed, dynamited, looted, con- 
fiscated and expropriated private property, 
and infringed on the legal rights of detainees; 

Subjected detainees to cruel and Inhuman 
treatment—torturing for up to 42 days, beat- 
ing, subjecting to dogs, blinding, driving to 
insanity, hanging by the feet and one arm, 
burning with cigarettes, using as targets for 
thrown garbage, forcing homosexual acts, ex- 
tracting fingernails, subjecting obscenely to 
a serpent, subjecting to dripping water on 
the head, eye-gouging, burying up to the 
neck, and forcing the drinking of urine 48 
hours after forcing the eating of salted fish 
without water. 

CHARGE OF DISTORTION 


In the Special Committee's debate on the 
report of its investigative committee, Israeli 
Ambassador Netanel Lorch charged the latter 
with compiling dated and refuted Arab prop- 
aganda allegations, ignoring evidence favor- 
able to Israel, disdaining the genuine plight 
of Jews in certain Arab lands, stressing Is- 
raeli withdrawal while disregarding secure 
and recognized borders and a just and perma- 
nent peace, and otherwise distorting and 
falsifying. Citing testimony that one Israeli 
officer was declared insane and a second freed 
in the shooting death of two young Arabs, 
Lorch stated that in fact, a month after 
the shooting, both Israelis were sentenced 
to life imprisonment for premeditated mur- 
der. 

The investigative committee, he continued, 
had failed to acknowledge that Ahmed 
Khalifa, a witness whose objectivity it had 
praised, had been a political officer of the 
terrorist Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine. Furthermore, he said, all damage 
to property in The Territories was compen- 
sated for, there was strict punishment of 
Israelis in the rare cases of looting or rape 
and every detainee had the right to a local 
Israeli lawyer. At the height of King Hus- 
sein’s suppression of the terrorists in Amman, 
Lorch noted, the wife of a leader of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization had found 
it safer to cross into the Israeli-held West 
Bank with two children than to remain in 
Jordan. 

On November 13th, 1970, permanent Israeli 
representative Yosef Tekoah maintained in 
a letter te U Thant that most of the investi- 
gative committee's witnesses had been “sup- 
plied by the Arab governments and organi- 
zations” and that “the long list of pre- 
selected, coached and rehearsed witnesses... 
produced lurid and often pathological tales 
of alleged ill-treatment and atrocity.” 

Israel had documented proof, he added, 
that a man who claimed to have been forci- 
bly castrated by an Israeli doctor in Haifa 
after the 1967 war had actually undergone 
medically necessary operations by Arab sur- 
geons in the Gaza Strip in 1965 and 1966. 
This, the ambassador said, “clearly demon- 
strates how human misfortune is exploited 
for cheap propaganda” and how the Special 
Committee lacked the competence “to eval- 
uate any evidence, to expose fabrications or 
to punish perjury.” 

JUDGMENTS AND ALLEGATIONS 

An independent study of the reports makes 
this obvious. They are filled with such care- 
ful judgments as “the allegations ... lead 
the Special Committee to believe that the 
occupying Power is pursuing a conscious and 
deliberate policy calculated to depopulate ...” 
or “the Special Committee has little reason 
to doubt that the Government of Israel 
hoped to enervate the community .. .” or 
“Mr, Ahmed Khalifa’s evidence was particu- 
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larly impressive because ... he seemed to 
have retained his objectivity.” 

Such “objectivity” can become ludicrous. 
A Beersheva tailor testified he had been 
assaulted by an Israeli soldier with a meat 
axe, losing his left eye. The Special Com- 
mittee, in a remarkable display of evenhand- 
edness, noted that the witness was minus 
his right eye and cautioned that “the evi- 
dence is circumstantial and the allegations 
can be substantiated only by reference to 
hospital records and other witnesses.” Yet, 
while admitting that it was “not in a posi- 
tion to verify .. . allegations,” it agreed that 
“he had been assaulted by the Israeli soldier 
with the meat axe.” 

The Committee also put its foot into its 
mouth in claiming that an investigation by 
Amnesty International ‘‘corroborates in de- 
tail the accounts of ill-treatment described” 
by witnesses. In Amnesty International’s 
own conclusion, handily quoted in the Spe- 
cial Committee report, the former said it 
had received “very extensive material to sup- 
port the assumption that torture does in fact 
occur” but had “never claimed that the alle- 
gations about torture had been proved” (em- 
phasis added). 

Nearly a year later, on October 5th, 1971, 
the Committee advised the Secretary Gen- 
eral “with regret” in Report A/8389 that 
Israel “continues to ignore” appeals for co- 
operation, That report charged that Israeli 
policy was “designed to effect radical changes 
in the physical character and demographic 
composition of several areas . . . by the pro- 
gressive and systematic elimination of every 
vestige of Palestinian presence in these 
areas ... obliterating Arab culture and the 
Arab way of life in the area and, contrary 
to international law... transforming it 
into a Jewish state .. .” The “most effective 
way” to safeguard the inhabitants’ human 
rights, the Committee reiterated, was to “end 
the occupation of these territories,” 

On October 26th, 1970, in Report A/8089, 
the Committee concluded that Israel “is 
pursuing in the occupied territories policies 
and practices which are in violation of the 
human rights of the population of those ter- 
ritories.” It said the ideal way to end these 
alleged violations was by termination of “the 
occupation itself,” but that until then, Israel 
had “both a legal and a moral obligation” to 
implement the Geneva Conventions. This, 
the report commented, included restoration 
of Jerusalem and its judicial system to pre- 
Six-Day War status. 

VIOLATIONS—REAL AND IMAGINARY 


Israeli Ambassador Shamai Cahana said 
the report played on humanitarian concerns 
to promote—in the UN's name—the Arab 
campaign of agitation and hostility. The real 
violations, he said, were the murder and 
maiming of innocents by Arab terrorists 
backed by Arab governments, 

In Report A/8828, on October 9, 1972, the 
Special Committee advised the Secretary 
General “with regret again this year” that 
Israel “continues to ignore this appeal.” It 
concluded that “there is a deliberate policy 
of annexation and settlement of the occupied 
territories” and that this policy “is in con- 
travention of the human rights of the 
population .. .” It added that although it 
had not been able to conduct “a free in- 
vestigation,” this was “not an indispensable 
requirement for the substantiation of other 
types of allegations,” and therefore it would 
rely on the “compelling” evidence and con- 
clude that “general prison conditions ... 
still leave much to be desired (and) inter- 
rogation procedures very frequently involve 
physical violence.” 

Israeli Ambassador Jacob Doron replied 
that the facts were that the inhabitants’ 
human rights were fully respected and pro- 
tected and that they enjoyed a free, open, 
tranquil society with constantly improving 
housing, educational facilities, public health 
and other social services. 
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In October 1973 the committee submitted 
its most recent report, A/9148, sighing that 
it “must again observe, with regret, that the 
Government of Israel has persisted in its 
refusal to cooperate ...” In so doing, it 
continued, Israel “continues to keep the 
inhabitants of the occupied territories... 
from returning to their homes.” Such meas- 
ures, it concluded, “are not only a grave 
infringement of the(ir) rights... but 
present the most formidable obstacle to 
peaceful negotiation and toa just settlement 
of the Middle East problem.” 

UNBALANCED VIEWS 

Doron objected that the report had relied 
on the conjectures of Dr. Israel Shahak, 
whom he called a man of strange and un- 
balanced views. He said the Israeli League 
for Human and Civil Rights had been sus- 
pended from the International League for 
the Rights of Man after members protested 
Shahak's unilateral assumption of the chair- 
manship of that organization. 

Doron also contended that the Territories 
were being populated by Israelis for defen- 
sive, not annexationist reasons, and that as 
of November 1973, Israelis totaled 3,150 of 
the Territories’. million-plus population. 

Barring the unforeseen—such as the sud- 
den disappearance of Sri Lanka, Somalia 
and Yugoslavia—the Special Committee will 
produce another, similar report at the end 
of this year. It should provide sufficient con- 
troversy and opportunity for headline-mak- 
ing, but will perform no more of a construc- 
tive service than its predecessors until the 
Mideast territorial deadlock is broken—at 
which time there will be no need for addi- 
tional reports. Call it Catch-2443. 


APPENDIX A 
STATEMENT By U.S. PERMANENT REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO UNESCO, Witiisam B. JONES, on 
NOVEMBER 7, 1974 


The United States has consistently sup- 
ported, and indeed has provided substantial 
material assistance to, the goals of presery- 
ing and restoring cultural monuments 
throughout the world. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the United States 
voted against this Resolution and opposes it 
totally because, in our firm view, the essen- 
tial objective of this Resolution is not—I 
repeat: is not—the preservation or protection 
of historical sites and monuments, what- 
ever the claimed intentions of those who 
sponsored it might be. The Resolution in fact 
imposes a completely unjustified sanction 
upon a member State of this Organization for 
reasons that seem to us to be largely moti- 
vated by political considerations. 

As such, ths Resolution marks a fateful— 
and possibly, for this Organization, a tragic— 
departure in the direction of turning 
UNESCO into a purely political arena and 
away from its intended function as a forum 
for exchange of ideas and knowledge, as well 
as a medium of assistance in the fields of 
education, culture, science and other disci- 
plines to member States. In a word, Mr. 
Chairman, this resolution severely damages 
UNESCO as a place of dialogue and debate 
and the beginning of UNESCO's transforma- 
tion into a place of bitter and vindictive con- 
frontation. 

We therefore wholly deplore the passage of 
this unjust Resolution and oppose entirely its 
implementation. This Resolution will not 
contribute constructively either to the pro- 
tection of cultural property in Jerusalem or 
to the very fragile negotiation process among 
the parties involved in the Middle Eastern 
dispute. 


{From the American Jewish Congress, 
Nov. 27, 1974] 


News RELEASE 


The American Jewish Congress called on 
the Vatican today (Friday, Nov. 22) to “re- 
consider” and “withhold” the granting of its 
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annual Pope John XXIII International 
Peace Prize to the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

Citing the UNESCO vote on Friday ex- 
cluding Israel from its European regional 
group, Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg, president of 
the Congress, declared: 

“Nothing could be more incongruous or 
incompatible with the memory of Pope John 
XXIII than the announcement of the Vati- 
ean of an award in his name to UNESCO. It 
is astonishing that a prize for international 
peace activities should be given to a spe- 
cialized agency of the UN which has gone 
out of its way to abandon its concerns with 
education, science and culture in order to 
engage in extraneous acts of political coer- 
cion and duress. 

“The General Conference of UNESCO has 
voted to withhold assistance to Israel and 
bar her from membership in its European 
regional group because Israel has allegedly 
imperiled monumental and historical sites 
in Jerusalem, 

“This action, fomented by the Arab states, 
was taken despite the fact that personal 
representatives of UNESCO's own Director- 
General, including Prof. Lemaire of the 
(Catholic) University of Louvain, haye fa- 
vorably reported on the painstaking steps 
taken by Israeli authorities to insure against 
disturbing historical places while opening 
the city to modernization; and despite the 
fact that every study commission that has 
ever looked into the matter has verified that 
within past centuries no prior custodian of 
that sacred city has ever exercised such scru- 
pulous concern in preserving the religious 
and historical features of Jerusalem, in safe- 
guarding the integrity of sacred places and 
in opening access to worshippers of all faiths. 

“When Jordan, during its occupation of 
Jerusalem from 1948 to 1967, used the head- 
stones of ancient Jewish cemeteries for pav- 
ing blocks, desecrated Jewish holy places and 
barred Jews from worshipping there, UNESCO 
was silent. Now that Israel has been me- 
ticulous in restoring and protecting all re- 
ligious places and in protecting the rights 
of all worshippers, UNESCO suddenly mani- 
fests an exquisite concern for the archeologi- 
cal character of the city. 

“The UNESCO resolution is an act of naked 
political reprisal imposed on that body by 
the Arab countries that have clearly intimi- 
dated other member states by their oil black- 
mail. It is an expression of fear, not of rea- 
son. It is a deplorable intrusion of political 
considerations into the deliberations of an 
agency mandated to restrict itself to educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural concerns. It 
demeans and corrupts the work of UNESCO. 

“For this very UNESCO to be the recipient 
of a major international peace prize awarded 
by the Vatican is simply incredible. The spirit 
of Pope John connotes an eagerness for peace 
and reconciliation. The actions of UNESCO 
militate in precisely the opposite direction. 

“We therefore respectfully urge the appro- 
priate authorities in the Vatican to reconsider 
their decision and to withhold the granting 
of this award until UNESCO demonstrably re- 
establishes itself as an agency divorced from 
political power plays and genuinely dedicated 
to the advancement of science, culture and 
education. 

“The award to UNESCO is a travesty of the 
memory of a religious figure whom men of all 
traditions claim and cherish as an exemplar 
of generosity, peace and compassion.” 

UNITED STATES OPPOSED UNESCO VOTE 


The action Friday followed by one day a 
vote by the UNESCO general conference of 
64 to 27, with 26 abstentions, to deny assist- 
ance to Israel because of what it called her 
“persistence in altering the historical fea- 
tures” of Jerusalem “by undertaking excava- 
tions which constitute a danger to its monu- 
ments.” 

The United States and most Western Euro- 
pean countries, including France, voted 
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against the UNESCO resolution condemning 
Israel and in support of a motion by Israel 
to be part of the European regional group. 

The Arab nations, the Communist bloc 
and a number of third-world countries 
voted against Israel. 

The award of the Pope John XXIII Inter- 
national Peace Prize to UNESCO was an- 
nounced on Noy. 14 by the Vatican. It is 
a money award, but Vatican officials would 
not immediately reveal how much had been 
granted to UNESCO. 

The award was established by the Vatl- 
can using funds provided by the Balzan 
Peace Prize, which had been awarded to 
Pope John XXIII shortly before his death 
in 1963, 


Mr. CASE. I want to thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee for supporting the 
UNESCO cutoff amendment I intro- 
duced. Senator Brock quite rightly calls 
attention to a problem that has received 
less than adequate notice, the plight of 
Jewish people living in Arab countries. 
I thank the Senator both for his support 
and for the service he is performing on 
behalf of oppressed people. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
unfortunate that the foreign assistance 
bill in its present form eliminates all 
forms of military assistance to Chile. 

It is worth noting that U.S. military 
relations with Chile span many decades 
and many governments. These relations 
have been built around a great deal more 
than the mere providing of material. 
They have entailed the physical pres- 
ence of a small but dedicated body of 
American military attachés and advisers, 
exchange visits, and limited U.S. military 
training for selected Chilean officers. 

Through the course of face-to-face 
contacts between American and Chilean 
military men, personal friendships have 
developed and an inestimable amount of 
influence—some of it too subtle to be 
readily appreciated—has accrued to the 
benefit of our political relations. It is 
therefore a precipitous and potentially 
unwise act to sever military relations 
through overreaction to an alleged. set 
of events which may be of a transitory 
nature. Once severed, our hard-won good 
will among various echelons of the Chile- 
an Armed Forces will be difficult to main- 
tain. No one can predict the future of 
the present government. However, it is 
reasonable to assume that some junior 
or middle-level officers who today have 
developed respect and admiration for the 
United States through our cooperative 
military assistance programs and sin- 
cere interest in their country’s welfare 
may someday rise to positions of influ- 
ence within the Chilean Government. 
Even under President Allende, an ad- 
mitted Communist, we continued modest 
military and economic aid. 

Mr. President, I also would like to 
make a second point: the precipitous 
cutting off of Chilean military aid will 
not necessarily deprive the present re- 
gime of weapons, training, or military 
advice. While there has been some ad- 
verse reaction to the present Chilean 
Government in Europe and in the United 
States, there is no reason to assume that 
one or more European governments 
would not seek to fill the vacuum created 
by the abdication of our role as tradi- 
tional supplier to the Chilean Armed 
Forces. As I have already indicated, the 
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supplier role goes hand in hand with an 
advisory one, and the latter produces in- 
valuable infiuence with an influential 
stratum of Chilean society. If the present 
government is able to obtain the arms 
and training that it needs elsewhere, 
the severing of U.S. military relations 
will go almost unnoticed, and the only 
long-term loser will be the United States. 

Whatever differences some may have 
with the present regime, we do not wish 
to see Chile weakened by further disloca- 
tions. Neither do we wish to see its de- 
fenses weakened to the point that further 
domestic chaos will result. 

It would seem that the best course for 
the United States is to continue a selec- 
tive assistance program in both the de- 
velopment and military spheres. 

CHILE MILITARY AID CUTOFF 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
to discuss the provisions of the foreign 
aid bill as they affect the current author- 
itarian regime in Chile. 

I want to commend the floor manager 
and the committee for having retained 
in this bill the amendment I offered to 
halt all military aid to Chile. That 
amendment was adopted by the Senate 
on October 2 of this year. An identical 
amendment I had introduced to the con- 
tinuing resolution on October 1 also was 
adopted by the Senate by a vote of 47 to 
41. Unfortunately, that provision was 
deleted in conference. I want to em- 
phasize my belief that I fully expect this 
amendment to be adopted by the con- 
ference committee. 

The committee’s action should confirm 
to the administration and to the Govern- 
ment of Chile that the American people 
will not support a government that en- 
gages in the gross violation of the human 
rights of its people or of American 
citizens. 

Since the coup, two American citizens 
have been killed in Chile after being 
arrested by the junta. Both of these 
deaths occurred in the aftermath of the 
coup itself. 

But only a few weeks ago, another U.S. 
citizen, Amy Conger, who was teaching 
art history at the University of Chile, was 
arrested, kept handcuffed for 6 hours, 
kept blindfolded for long periods, held 
incommunicado for 13 days, threatened 
with death, subjected to obscene interro- 
gations, deprived of water for lengthy 
periods, forced to remain blindfolded, 
and handcuffed for several hours and 
once pushed down a flight of stairs. 

For my colleagues’ information, this 
young lady has a master’s degree from 
the University of Iowa at Iowa City. She 
has completed her course work for a 
Ph. D. at Washington University in St. 
Louis and has won a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship, a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship and 
a grant from the American Association 
of University Women. 

She describes her ordeal in a state- 
ment which I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recor» along with a 
copy of the summary column by Jack 
Anderson and Les Whitten. (See exhibit 
1.) I also want to note that I have asked 
the State Department for a full expla- 
nation of what action has been taken in 
response to this incident and the reason 
why there exists a 29-hour period from 
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the time they found out of her impris- 
onment until her release. I shall ask 
unanimous consent that the State De- 
partment message to the Government of 
Chile be printed in the Recorp. (See 
exhibit 2.) 

Her story, however disturbing, still is 
far from less gruesome than others— 
most of them Chilean citizens—who have 
been detained by the Chilean junta. 

Today, in Chile, as it has since it came 
to power in a bloody coup on Septem- 
ber 11, 1973, the military junta contin- 
ues to countenance arbitrary arrest and 
prolonged detention, the total violation 
of due process, torture of political pris- 
oners, and the heavy handed repression 
of every democratic political freedom. 

Within the past week, the former pres- 
ident of the Christian Democratic Party 
and a former Senator, Renan Fuenteal- 
ba, was expelled from the country with 
barely the clothes on his back. When the 
leadership of the Christian Democratic 
Party, including former President Ed- 
uardo Frei, protested, the following 
statement was made ly the Chilean In- 
terior Under Secretary, Major Enrique 
Montero: 

This is an authoritarian government which 
will impose its authority even if it has to be 
harsh and ruthless, 


I shall ask unanimous consent that 
these reports be printed in the RECORD. 
(See exhibit 3.) 

The junta has been harsh. It has been 
ruthless. It has violated its pledges to 
abide by the Inter-American Declaration 
of Human Rights and iis pledges to 
abide by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

There have been a series of interna- 
tional investigations which I will detail 
for the record which have confirmed the 
continued disregard for human life and 
values of the junta. 

This week, I obtained a report on Chile 
by the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights which is being distributed 
to all of the members of the Permanent 
Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. That report of the Com- 
mission, after considering numerous 
complaints and documents and follow- 
ing its own investigation in Chile, con- 
cludes that the current regime in Chile 
has engaged in “repeated violations of 
the rights set forth in articles I, II, IV, 
Vill, XVII, XXV, and XXVI of the 
American Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of Man.” 

The Commission found that the right 
to life was violated by the junta’s ac- 
tions, that torture, inhuman pressure 
and treatment including the application 
of electric shock, threats to relatives, 
sexual attacks, blindfolding prisoners for 
weeks, have occurred. They found the 
violation of due process of law, the non- 
existence of freedom of expression, 
thought or information, suspension of 
the right to meet, denial of the free- 
dom of association, absence of equal 
treatment before the law and the aboli- 
tion of all political rights. 

These were the findings of the duly 
constituted Commission of the OAS. I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Record, (See annex 4.) 
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Two weeks earlier, on November 14, 
the General Assembly of the. United Na- 
tions, following findings of its own Com- 
mission of Human Rights, voted 83 to 9, 
to request “the President of the General 
Assembly and the Secretary General to 
assist in any way they may deem appro- 
priate in the reestablishment of basic 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
in Chile.” 

The resolution “urges the Chilean au- 
thorities to respect fully the principles of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and to take all necessary steps to 
restore and safeguard basic human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, par- 
ticularly those involving a threat to 
human life and liberty, to release all per- 
sons who have been detained without 
charge or imprisoned solely for political 
reasons and to continue to grant safe 
conduct to those who desire it.” I shall 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp. (See exhibit 5.) 

The withholding of al military assist- 
ance—and I want to emphasize that this 
amendment prohibits all forms of mili- 
tary assistance including but not limited 
to those enumerated in the amendment— 
is the minimal action that we must take. 
I ask unanimous consent that section 19 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIMITATION UPON ASSISTANCE TO OR FOR CHILE 

Sec. 19, Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the total amount of assistance 
that may be made available for Chile under 
this or any other law during fiscal year 1975 
may not exceed $55,000,000, none of which 
may be made available for the purpose of 
providing military assistance (including se- 
curity supporting assistance, sales, credit 
sales, or guaranties or the furnishing by any 
means of excess defense articles or items 


from stockpiles of the Department of 
Defense). 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, there 
is no justification for military aid to the 
junta unless we want to be identified 
with a government that has been con- 
demned internationally for its continued 
violations of human rights. 

I want to add that the Latin American 
Studies Association, whose members are 
professors of Latin American affairs, have 
urged an end to military aid to Chile in 
a resolution adopted 2 weeks ago. I shall 
ask unanimous consent to have their 
letter printed in full in the Recorp. (See 
exhibit 6.) 

The resolution states in part: 

We strongly support congressional pro- 
posals to cut off all military aid to Chile. 
Such aid to a government which has sys- 
tematically been found to be in violation of 
the fundamental civil and human rights of 
its own citizens is incompatible with the 
basic tenets of a humane and democratic 
foreign policy. 

The administration requested a near 
doubling of its fiscal year 1974 budget 
proposal for military assistance to Chile. 
Originally, a $10 million military credit 
sales program for fiscal year 1974 was 
recommended. Following the coup, that 
figure was increased to $15 million, a 50- 
percent hike. In its budget request for 
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fiscal year 1975, the administration rec- 
ommended another substantial increase, 
to $20.5 million, for credit sales and 
another $800,000 to support the training 
of Chilean military officers. 

With a virtually unchallenged ver- 
dict of respected international organiza- 
tions and respected jurists and scholars 
of a continuing pattern of gross viola- 
tions of human rights in Chile, I believe 
the proposal for military aid to Chile 
to be unjustifiable and unacceptable. 
It contrasts with the announcements of 
Britain and France to withhold military 
equipment and it signifies a disturbing 
lack of commitment to basic human 
rights on the part of the administration. 

For these reasons, I submitted the 
amendment, to halt all military aid to 
Chile. I once again commend the com- 
mittee for ratifying the previous action 
of the Senate in approving this amend- 
ment. 

I want to add that if there is no sub- 
stantial and compelling evidence of 
change toward the protection of human 
rights and some progress away from a 
dictatorship, then I shall seek in subse- 
quent legislation to curtail economic 
assistance other than humanitarian. as- 
sistance, I want to emphasize that I do 
not believe it appropriate that the ad- 
ministration has requested the highest 
total of economic assistance for Chile 
of any nation in Latin America. It is 
more than double the request for any 
other country. Although the committee 
reduced this somewhat, I believe it 
should be reduced further in view of 
the current character of the present 
government. 

I want to emphasize to my colleagues 
that there still remain several thousand 
political prisoners in Chile today, many 
of them never tried, many of them never 
charged. Others have been condemned 
at military trials for acts which oc- 
curred before the junta took office on 
the basis of confessions obtained 
through torture and without all but the 
merest facade of due process. Among 
those still detained are 16 former con- 
gressmen and senators, whose names I 
shall ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Record. (See exhibit 7.) All of these 
individuals were elected to office. 

Recently we have seen advertisements 
paid for by the junta proclaiming their 
innocence of any violation of human 
rights. 

Those proclamations conflict with the 
findings not only of the international 
organizations I already have mentioned, 
but others as well, including Amnesty 
International, the International Com- 
mission of Jurists and a special study 
team of the Senate Refugee Subcom- 
mittee. 

Instead of self-serving advertisements, 
I would be far more impressed by the 
release of all political prisoners, includ- 
ing those condemned by military war 
councils, an end to the state of seige and 
a return to a system of constitutional 
law and the re-establishment of a demo- 
cratic system of government in keeping 
with the traditions of the Chilean people, 

For the record, I will recount some 
of the details of the findings of interna- 
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tional groups over the past year, of the 
violation of human rights in Chile. 

Shortly after the coup, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Refugees held a public 
hearing into the condition of refugees 
and of human rights in Chile. Testi- 
mony at that hearing and subsequent 
reports of respected international groups 
disclosed the existence in Chile of sum- 
mary executions, of torture, of mass ar- 
rests, of the deaths of two American citi- 
zens, and of continued threats to foreign 
nationals. Those reports prompted me to 
introduce an amendment to halt all mili- 
tary aid to Chile. That amendment to 
the fiscal year 1974 Foreign Aid Appro- 
priations bill was adopted by the Senate 
on December 17, 1973. However, it was 
deleted in conference. 

Unfortunately, in the months since 
that action, the situation in Chile has not 
seen a return to the traditional Chilean 
respect for and protection of human 
rights. In fact, a series of reports from 
respected international organizations 
such as the International Commission of 
Jurists and Amnesty International as 
well as private contacts that I have had 
with both Chilean and third country in- 
dividuals and agencies convince me that 
a systematic disregard for human rights 
continues today in Chile. 

Amnesty International, in a letter to 
General Pinochet, stated: 

Contrary to some statements issued by 
Chilean governmental officials abroad, there 
is substantial evidence of a persistent and 
gross violation of the most fundamental 
human rights. 


The report went on to charge con- 
tinuation of summary executions and 
torture, not only during their November 
visit, but up to the time of their letter of 
December 31, 1973. 

In February, an ad hoc group of US. 
union officials, professors, lawyers, and 
church officials traveled to Chile. Their 
report was presented on February 28 at 
a congressional conference on the situa- 
tion in Chile. It, too, disclosed thousands 
of “politically motivated detentions,” the 
absence of effective legal process, the 
continued use of torture, the use of eco- 
nomic sanctions against those suspected 
of being in sympathy with the previous 
government and other violations of hu- 
man rights. 

In March, following a lengthy debate 
by the Commission on Human Rights of 
the United Nations, a telegram was is- 
sued by the United Nations. It stated: 

The Commission on Human Rights, while 
considering the obligation of all states un- 
der the Charter of the United Nations to 
promote universal respect and observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
has considered with deep concern numerous 
reports from a wide variety of sources re- 
lating to gross and massive violations of hu- 
man rights in Chile in contradiction with the 
universal declaration of human rights, and 
other relevant international instruments 
ratified by a great number of countries in- 
cluding Chile. 

‘The Commission on Human Rights, which 
has consistently deplored all violations of 
human rights, calis upon your government 
for the immediate cessation of any kind of 
violations of human rights, committed con- 
trary to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and other international instruments 
including the international covenants on 
human rights. 
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In April, the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists sent a delegation to Chile 
to inquire into the legal situation with 
regard to human rights. Its three-man 
delegation included Covey T. Oliver, for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Colombia and 
former U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs. 

In May, the preliminary report of the 
delegation was released, expressing the 
“view that present judicial procedures 
and safeguards do not meet the mini- 
mum standards which Chile is bound to 
observe under article 3 oi the Geneva 
Conventions, 1949.” The report also 
stated: 

We received most convincing evidence to 
support the declaration of the Catholic bish- 
ops on April 24, 1974, that there are interro- 
gations with physical and moral pressure. 
We believe that the various forms of il- 
treatment, sometimes amounting to severe 
torture, are carried out systematically by 
some of those responsible for interrogation 
and not, as many people sought to persuade 
us, in isolated instances at the time of 
arrest. 


A study mission of the Senate Refugee 
Subcommittee traveled in Chile in April 
as well. It included former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Chile Ralph A. Dungan, former 
State Department Latin American ex- 
pert John N. Plank, and Mark L, Schnei- 
der of my staff. 

They concluded—contrary to the con- 
tinued assurances of the Chilean Gov- 
ernment and its representatives—that 
there existed a systematic, flagrant, and 
continuing disregard for human rights in 
Chile. They found arbitrary arrest and 
indeterminate detention without charge. 
Some 6,000 persons, according to junta 
statistics, were under detention at the 
time of their trip. Other sources cited 
additional persons under detention at 
less permanent detention sites through- 
out the country. It is now estimated that 
several thousand persons are detained, 
encarcerated or condemned after only 
the most illusory show of trial. 

The study mission also noted that the 
Chilean habeas corpus protection had 
been suspended. Torture and mistreat- 
ment of prisoners continued. Some pris- 
oners were held incommunicado for 
months. Others were permitted to see 
their families on a somewhat regular 
basis, but briefly. Most never had a 
chance to see a lawyer. Du- process ap- 
peared limited in all instances: Totally 
absent in some. Schools and coileges were 
under military control. Freedom of the 
press did not exist. Many thousands of 
individuals were fired arbitrarily for 
their political beliefs from public and 
private employment. Labor unions were 
barred from striking and restricted in 
their normal activities. 

The study mission also noted that the 
Congress had been closed; the Constitu- 
tion abridged; political parties abolished 
or suspended; and the numi er of Chilean 
refugees in neighboring countries was 
rising. 

In May, the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Human Rights of the Organiza- 
tion of American States sent a telegram 
to the junta in which it stated: 

During this session, the study of the pres- 
ent situation of human rights in Chile has 
taken a great part of our time. On the one 
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hand, we have examined those individual 
cases, Clearly determinable, in which the vio- 
lation of certain fundamental rights of one 
or several specified persons has been de- 
nounced. But, in addition, it has been nec- 
essary to analyze separately that which we 
might call a “general case,” that is, the ag- 
gregation of charges from different sources 
according to which there is a policy in Chile 
which would imply, according to the claim- 
ants, the systematic disregard of funda- 
menial human rights. 


After some delay, the Commission was 
granted permission to visit Chile. Its in- 
terim recommendations were made pub- 
lic. The final report and recommenda- 
tions, I have previously discussed. 

In June, other observers, including the 
former Attorney General of the United 
States Ramsey Clark and New York City 
Criminal Court Judge William Booth, 
traveled to Chile. They visited the trials, 
now concluded, of former Air Force of- 
ficers and several civilians who had held 
posts in the previous government of Sal- 
vadore Allende. The sentences included 
four death sentences which were later 
commuted to long prison terms. Even 
that action is inadequate, since the for- 
mer Attorney General and Judge Booth 
described the proceedings as “show 
trials.” They cited, along with other ob- 
servers, the lack of due process in the 
military court martial proceedings which 
operate for military and civilian alike. 

One attorney was thrown out of court 
for speaking “too warmly” of Allende. 
Another was reprimanded for reporting 
that his clients had been tortured. Vir- 
tually all defendants were prosecuted on 
the basis of “statements” given by oth- 
ers who were themselves under indict- 
ment or under detention. And many of 
these defendants had told their families 
and their visitors of the systematic tor- 
ture used during interrogations to ob- 
tain those “statements.” 

More recently, on August 30, the Cath- 
olic Archibishop of Chile, the Lutheran 
Bishop of Chile, the Methodist Bishop of 
Chile, and the Grand Rabbi of the Chil- 
ean Jewish community appealed for an 
end to the continuing torture and hu- 
man rights violations. 

On September 7, Amnesty Interna- 
tional issued its final report on Chile 
stating: 

Repeated assurances from the government 
that human rights would be respected have 
proven to be totally unfounded. Torture is 
still being practiced, while military tribunals 
continue to try persons charged with the 
retroactive offense of cooperating with Pres- 
ident Allende’s constitutional government 
prior to the coup. 


Despite this unrefuted testimony from 
numerous respected international orga- 
nizations and knowledgeable individuals, 
the attitude of the U.S. Government has 
been one of “business as usual.” Last 
fall, an amendment I introduced was 
passed and signed into law. It stated the 
sense of Congress that: 

The President should request the Govern- 
ment of Chile to protect the human rights 
of all individuals, Chilean and foreign, as 
provided in the universal declaration of hu- 
man rights, the convention and protocol re- 
lating the status of refugees, and other 
relevant international legal instruments 
guaranteeing the granting of asylum, safe 
conduct, and the humane treatment or re- 
lease of prisoners. 
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There is little evidence of forceful U.S. 
Government action in support of those 
human rights. 

Nor has the administration chosen to 
adopt a low profile policy in its relations 
with the current Chilean regime. 

In international agencies, particu- 
larly the Inter-American Development 
Bank—IDB—pressure from the United 
States in support of the Chilean regime 
has been evident. It was widely reported 
that intervention of U.S. Government of- 
ficals produced an unusual speedup in 
the IDB process in order to assure a loan 
announcement in Santiago at the open- 
ing of the IDB meeting last spring. 

The administration also has proposed 
for fiscal year 1975 the first new devel- 
opment loans to Chile since 1967, some 
$25 million, and an increase in grant as- 
sistance to more than $1 million, com- 
pared to $330,000 in fiscal year 1974. 
While in the last full year of the Allende 
government, fiscal year 1973, the admin- 
istration felt the food needs of the coun- 
try required only $2.5 million in food-for- 
peace assistance, it now proposes food- 
for-peace grants and loans of $37 million. 
In addition, a month after the coup, a 
commodity credit loan of $24 million was 
extended and a month later, an addi- 
tional commodity loan of $28 million was 
extended. 

Some of these programs are clearly 
humanitarian in nature. But it is difficult 
to understand why the humanitarian 
rationale that the administration is put- 
ting forward today, was not equally rele- 
vant prior to the overthrow of the pre- 
vious government, when Chile was de- 
nied similar programs. 

Adoption of my amendment to halt all 
military aid to Chile will represent the 
first glimmerings or an American foreign 
policy that gives concrete support for the 
protection of human rights. It is a step 
which has been delayed for far too long. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp all of 
the exhibits to which I have referred 
during my remarks. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

EXHIBIT 1 
STATEMENT BY AMY CONGER 

I lived in Chile from April 19, 1972 until 
October 28, 1974. I was contracted by the 
University of Chile to teach History of Art in 
the Departments of Fine Arts and Architec- 
ture in Santiago.’ I taught in the University 
for more than a year before the coup of Sep- 
tember 11, 1973 and for exactly 13 months 
afterwards. The History of Art and Art Edu- 
cation Department was purged after the 
coup and 64 of the 72 professors were dis- 
missed. I was one of the 8 that remained. 

From October llth to October 24th I was 
imprisoned in the Academia de Guerra, a 
concentration camp run by the Air Force for 


1I received a M.A. in History of Art from 
the University of Iowa in August 1966, In 
1966-7 I taught at the University of South- 
ern Illinois at Edwardsville and in February 
1968 I passed my doctoral examinations at 
Washington University in St. Louis, Between 
1968 and 1972 I studied and did research in 
Europe on 15th century fresco painting 
thanks to a Woodrow Wilson Pre-Doctoral 
Fellowship, a Fulbright Women Grant and 
an American Association of University Wom- 
en Fellowship. 
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political prisoners, for people who had al- 
ready been condemned and others who were 
suspected of having at sometime participated 
in subversive activities, The latter were con- 
sidered guilty until they could prove their 
innocence. Everyone was incomunicado, in 
isolation, I was aware of about 60 prisoners 
but I knew there were more in other parts 
of the building. 

I was brutally arrested October 11th about 
7 p.m. by four men in street clothes with 
submachine guns. I was tightly handcuffed, 
repeatedly threatened and literally thrown 
in a car, I was never shown either identifi- 
cation or a detention order, contrary to the 
declarations which General Pinochet had 
made to the Chilean and international press. 
One of the men tried to pull off my sweater 
but it was impossible because I was hand- 
cuffed; needless to say I felt conspicuous 
passing through the city bare-breasted. They 
blindfolded me and drove me to an unknown 
place. Although I asked several times, they 
would never let me speak to the U.S. Con- 
sul. Later they categorically denied that I 
had asked. While I was blindfolded, they re- 
peatedly interrogated and harassed me—fre- 
quently in English. Several of these Air Force 
officers had studied in the United States. 
Some of them were intensely anti-American: 
“I hate Americans—they are egotistical, stu- 
pid and selfish!” Two of them told me that, 
at the expense of the U.S. Air Force they 
had toured the U.S. (Las Vegas, San Fran- 
cisco, Disneyland, etc.) and had trained there 
(Florida, Colorado) for several months, I was 
impressed by the fact that two of the offi- 
cers that were interrogating me were smok- 
ing U.S. cigarettes, one of them Kools, a 
brand not available even in the black market 
in Chile, 

They threatened me with rape? and the 
DINA (Direccion de Intelligencia Nacional: a 
military group specialized in brute physical 
torture, particularly electric shock, the rack, 
choking or drowning in excrement and pen- 
tothal). They “let me” fall down the stairs 
while I was blindfolded. They tortured peo- 
ple at my side while I was blindfolded. I 
heard horrible, prolonged screams in the 
night. I stood for hours and hours against 
@ wall. They gave me two cups of water each 
day to drink, 900 calories of food, a perfect 
starvation diet, I underwent it for only 13 
days. Others have been there for more than 8 
months. 

The bathroom had running water for only 
about 15 mintues a day to serve the needs 
of about 60 prisoners, The unflushable toilets 
were teeming with flies (it is Spring in San- 
tiago) and brimming with great quantities 
of blood and excrement. The three stalls 
were calf high with newspaper which had 
served as toilet paper. There were no win- 
dows in the part occupied by the prisoners, 
24 hours of artificial light, constant noise; 
1 officer, 1 sub-officer and 6 guards—nervous- 
ly playing and experimenting with their sub- 
machine guns, cocking them, changing to 
automatic, etc. And a casette player that re- 
peated Joan Baez's “Happy Birthday”. 

I learned to peek around my blindfold. 
I saw two officers slugging and kicking Juan 
an 18 year old, ex-seminary student whose 
only crime was to have been with me when 
they arrested me. I heard his sharp quick 
screams of No and afterwards, long cries of 
No, like a dying animal. Finally he confessed 
to anything they suggested. He invented 
charges against his sister who is a very close 
friend of mine and who had never had any- 
thing to do with politics, against his mother 
who had just been cleared and freed after 
13 months of imprisonment. (In the actual 
moment when they went to arrest the two, 
the daughter had gone to the Women’s 
Prison to finally accompany her mother 


2EBj., while they had me lying on a bed 
one said: “You know it’s impossible to rape 
a woman if she doesn't want it”, 
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home, Upon arriving and being told about 
their “visitors” by the neighbors, they beat 
it.) Juan also invented a story about a 
doctor, a neighbor, whom consequently they 
arrested. The MD was still jailed during my 
last week there. They couldn't find the weap- 
ons that he was supposed to have but they 
came across three bottles of tranquillizers 
and assumed that he had a clandestine clinic. 
They questioned me about the doctor twice. 

They left Juan standing up against the 
wall for entire days without food and water, 
handcuffed, blindfolded. Finally one day he 
fainted. They grabbed him by his handcuffs, 
dragged him along the floor, stood him up 
and leaned him against the wall. Since he 
had not regained consciousness, he fell again. 
So they repeated the same treatment three 
more times until they realized that it was 
hopeless and they threw him in a chair for 
two hours. 

Finally they sent Juan to the DINA. When 
he returned his chest was covered with black 
and blue marks and with inflamed red points. 
His face was totally without color, as white 
as plaster—it seems, anemic because of blood 
loss. He had a deep cut about five inches 
long, open and unbandaged on the inside 
of his left arm. I never knew if this wound 
was the result of torture or if he had tried 
to commit suicide, At this point, it’s the 
same thing. 

Another young man returned from his 
trip to the DINA with disks broken in his 
Spinal cord, and another in a wheel chair 
with a broken leg. 

Frequently they would seat prisoners at 
a table next to me to write their “confes- 
sions.” They would scream and plead for 
water; often they fell asleep. I remember one 
that cried “Give me water! I haven't had 
water in 7 days. I haven't eaten, I haven't 
slept. Give me some water!” They answered 
him firmly “No. Later. We'll only give you 
water if you write a confession that we like.” 
It seems that they have found this to be 
an effective technique for extracting con- 
fessions; however, it seems that they are 
almost always largely false. 

As I witnessed all of this I remembered 
that only a week before General Avgosto 
Pinochet Ugarta had repeated his declara- 
tions about torture in Chile: that in the 
first few days after the coup possibly there 
had been a few, isolated, accidental cases of 
torture, but now, it positively did not exist. 
And he promised adamantly to courtmartial 
anyone involved in torture. 

I was extremely fortunate. For them, I 
was a foreigner, a woman and a blond, I 
was offered two possibilities: signing a “‘con- 
fession” and being expelled from the coun- 
try or being sent to the DINA and afterwards 
to a military court where I would receive 
& sentence of about 30 years. The officers 
knew perfectly well that my only transgres- 
sion was to have known people whom they 
considered to be undesirable. For a Chilean 
this could have been worth a sentence of 
several years, or decades, but it is ticklish 
with a foreigner since it is commonly known 
that in March 1973, 44% of the country 
voted for the left, and consequently, today 
44% of the country is undesirable. 

On the 13th day I “confessed.” I remember 
that the “confession” said something about 
extremist friends, a press for subversive liter- 
ature and being a “front” for someone, The 
US Consul arrived at the same time. He 
had been notified the day (30 hours) before 
that I was being held by the Air Force, On 
October 12th, the day after my arrest, my 
teaching assistant had gone to my house, 
had been arrested, humiliated, witnessed 
the wanton and sadistic mass destruction of 
my apartment and had been threatened with 
possible death, sure torture and imprison- 
ment if he told anyone what he had seen, 
He told friends. He refused to call the US 
Consulate because he knew that he was the 
only one that knew, and having heard about 
the connections between the US Consulate 
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and the CIA, he assumed that the Consul 
was with the miltiary. Finally 
friends in Buenos Aires found out, called my 
father in Chicago and he called the Consul 
in Santiago. 

I was freed after 13 days, the most for- 
tunate person in Chile. The nerve in my 
left thumb is still disabled (due to the 
tightness of the handcuffs on the first day 
and that they couldn't find a key for six 
hours), I hed acquired an impressive vaginal 
discharge, I was somewhat black and blue, 
incredibly filthy and smelling not having 
changed my clothes or really washed in 13 
days, badiy dehydrated, 9 pounds lighter and 
with protein and chloresterol levels abnor- 
mally low. All totally insignificant. I cannot 
and do not want to forget the suffering of 
the Chilean political prisoners and the new- 
found misery of the Chilean people, all in 
the name of law, order and democracy. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 27, 1974] 
US. Woman DETAILS CHILE TORTURE 
(By Jack Anderson) 


Without a murmur of formal protest from 
the United States government, an attrac- 
tive, 31-year-old American art teacher was 
brutally tortured last month by Chilean air 
force officers In an insect-infested prison. 

The young university instructor was 
threatened with death, forced to ride with 
breasts bared through the streets and 
thrown on a bed where she was menaced 
with rape. She was subjected to obscene 


questioning, catapulted down stairs while 
blindfolded, deprived of water, denied sleep 
and forced to stand until she almost col- 
lapsed. 


When 13 days of this treatment failed to 
draw a false confession from her, the “offi- 
cers and gentlemen” of Chile’s air force 
told her she was being taken to an infamous 
torture center where prisoners were known 
to have been given electrode shocks on the 
most sensitive parts of their bodies, 
stretched on racks and immersed in human 
excrement, 

Faced with a journey from which she 
might not return, she finally broke and 
signed a prepared pack of lies on Oct, 24. 

The Chilean junta leader, Gen. Augusto 
Pinochet, has assured the world that torture 
no longer exists in Chile. Yet this incredible 
story of torture by a regime now seeking 
$85 million a year in U.S. aid, has been 
sworn to by Amy Conger, now in Chicago. 

Except for a partially paralyzed thumb, 
the art history teacher, whose specialty is 
the gentle 15th Century painting school of 
Fra Angelico, appears to be recovering. 

In long talks with my associate, Les 
Whitten, and in extensive affidavits, she 
has spoken eloquently of her agony. 

“I was brutally arrested Oct. 11 about 
7 pm. by four men in street clothes with 
submachine guns,” one affidavit states. She 
was told she might be killed, then was 
“tightly handcuffed and literally thrown in 
a car.” 

During the ride, one of the officers pulled 
her sweater over her head. “Needless to say I 
felt conspicuous passing through the city 
bare-breasted,” she said. 

Although she was blindfolded throughout 
much of her 13-day interrogation, she was 
able to learn that “several of these air force 
officers had studied in the United States.” 
She identified two of them as a “Lit. Col. 
Ceballos” and a “Col. Horacio Ibaiza.” Ce- 
ballos spoke excellent colloquial English, she 
said. 

Her relentless questioners sought to 
wrench from her a confession that she knew 
“undesirable” Chileans. This, she said, could 
refer to almost any of the 44 per cent of 
Chileans who had supported the late 
Chilean Marxist president, Salvador Allende. 

“They threatened me with rape and to 
send me to th Direccion de Inteligencia Na- 
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cional, a military group specializing in brute 
physical torture, particularly electric shock, 
the rack, choking or drowning in excre- 
ment,” 

At one point, she was led blindfolded to 
the head of a stairs. She plunged down 10 
steps and thereafter was in fear whenever 
she was being led blindfolded through the 
corridors of the Academia de Guerra prison. 

“I stood for hours and hours against a 
wall,” she attested. “They gave me two cups 
of water each day to drink, 900 calories of 
food, a perfect starvation diet. 

“The bathroom had running water for only 
about 15 minutes a day to serve the needs of 
about 6v prisoners. The unflushed toilets 
were teeming with flies and brimming with 
great quantities of blood and excrement. 

“The three stalls were calf high with news- 
paper which had served as toilet papers,” she 
swore. All around her, guards were “ner- 
yously playing and experimenting with sub- 
machine guns, cocking them, changing to 
automatic,” and, ironically, “a cassette play- 
er (constantly) repeated Joan Baez's “Happy 
Birthday.’” 

Other prisoners were tortured while she 
was blindfolded, she said. “I heard horrible, 
prolonged screams in the night... I learned 
to peek around my blindfold... 

“I saw two officers slugging and kicking an 
18-year-old . . . I heard his sharp, quick 
screams of ‘No!’ and afterwards, long cries of 
‘No’, like a dying animal. Finally, he con- 
fessed to anything they suggested.” After- 
wards, he was dragged off to the dreaded 
Direccion de Inteligencia Nacional for still 
more torture. 

She saw the youth when he returned, “his 
chest covered with black and blue marks and 
with inflamed red points. His face was totally 
without color, white as plaster—it seems, 
anemic because of blood loss. He had a deep 
cut about five inches long, open and un- 
bandaged on the inside of his left arm,” she 
said in her affidavit. 

Finally, she said, she “confessed” falsely to 
knowing “subversives.” At about the same 
time, she said, word of her arrest reached the 
American consul in Santiago, Fred Purdy. 
He began working for her freedom right 
away, but it took him 30 hours before the 
Chileans were willing to release her. 

By that time, “the nerve in my left thumb 
(was) disabled due to the tightness of hand- 
cuffs ...I had acquired an impressive vya- 
ginal discharge, I was somewhat black and 
blue, incredibly filthy ... badly dehydrated, 
nine pounds lighter and with protein and 
chloresterol levels abnormally low.” 

Shortly thereafter, she left Chile. The 
United States has yet to make a formal pro- 
test, as was made in the case of American 
citizen Fred Morris, who was tortured at 
about the same time in Brazil. 


— 


ExuHrsir 2 
NOTE TO GOVERNMENT OF CHILE 


Note submitted by the Department of 
State on November 27, 1974 to the Govern- 
ment of Chile (dictated to the Office of Sen- 
ator Kennedy by a State Department Chile 
desk officer). 

“The Embassy of the United States of 
America presents its compliments to the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations of the Re- 
public of Chile and has the honor to trans- 
mit the text of an article which appeared in 
the press in the United States today. 

“This article is based upon statements 
made by Mrs. Amy Congers O'Flaherty, an 
American citizen, who was detained by au- 
thorities of the Chilean Air Force on Octo- 
ber 11, 1974, and released into the custody 
of this Embassy on October 24, 1974. 

“The Embassy reiterates previous expres- 
sions of concern that counselor officers of 
this Embassy were not informed of the de- 
tention of an American citizen pursuant to 
paragraph 1B of Article 36 of the Vienna 
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Convention relations of 
April 24, 1963. 

“The Embassy requests that the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations institute an urgent in- 
vestigation of Mrs. O’Flaherty’s treatment 
while under detention in Chile and provide 
this Embassy with a report of the results of 
that investigation. 

“The Embassy of the United States of 
America avails itself of this opportunity to 
renew to the Ministry of Foreign Relations 
the assurances of its highest considerations.” 


Exuisit 3 


STATE DEPARTMENT Transcriet or Rapro 
BROADCASTS 
PDC LEADER EXPELLED BY 
GOVERNMENT 
SANTIAGO, CHILE, November 26.—Renan 
Fuentealba, former president of the Christian 
Democratic Party (PDC) and former senator, 
has been expelled from the country. This 
decision was announced in a communique 
issued by the newly-established Interior Min- 
istry Department of Public Order. 


APPEAL FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


SANTIAGO, CHILE, November 26.—Former 
president of the Christian Democratic Party 
(PDC) Renan Fuentealba launched an ap- 
peal here today demanding respect for hu- 
man rights in Chile. 

“We want full respect for human rights 
in Chile as soon as possible,” he told AFP. 
“In this respect we are highly concerned 
over the fact that former PDC Deputy 
Claudio Huepe has been deprived of his free- 
dom without any charges being lodged 
against him,” he said. 

Fuentealba made it clear that there was 
“no similarity” between the military junta’s 
economic policy and his party's program. 
“At this moment it is important to imple- 
ment a policy for development, against in- 
flation, and for economic independence, and 
to redistribute income with justice and re- 
spect for men,” said Fuentealba, who was 
Chile’s ambassador to the United Nations 
during the Frei government. “The poorest 
should not be asked to make the biggest 
sacrifice, nor the middle class dragged to 
the lower ranks of poverty,” he added. 

“We are moving from the concentration of 
power in the hands of the state to the con- 
centration of economic and social power in 
the hands of small sectors which are acting 
with a spirit of revenge and without a sense 
of patriotism,” Fuentealba said. Fuentealba 
was PDC president six times, and he was 
again elected to that position in May 1973, 
5 months before President Salvador Allende 
was overthrown by the armed forces. The 
governing military junta suspended the PDC 
and all the other opposition political orga- 
nizations during the Popular Unity regime. 

Fuentealba stated the majority of Chileans 
presently support the PDC. “I am sure that 
the majority of Chileans feel that our solu- 
tion is the best for building a new democracy 
and for moving toward a new society based 
on justice and freedom,” he asserted. 

Fuentealba said that his party did not sup- 
port the military movement that overthrew 
President Salvador Allende in September 
1973. The blindness, uncontrolled passion, 
and the tremendous confusion that existed 
among many political sectors led to the re- 
sults with which we are all familiar,” he said, 
while he pointed out that the relationship 
between his party and the military junta is 
one of mutual independence, 

On human rights Fuentealba said: “We are 
basically democrats; we believe in man, his 
dignity and his rights. We do not want to 
build an atheist socialist society. Instead we 
want to build a society based on the basic 
principles of Christianity, democracy, parti- 
cipation and pluralism.” 

When asked by AFP if his party was willing 
to form a united front with some Marxist 
parties in case of an election, Fuentealba 
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said: “True democrats of the vanguard who 
want to build a new democratic society must 
unite when it is necessary.” 

“Partisan and personal selfishness must be 
set aside, as well as the hatred and intransi- 
gency which led the political system to a 
crisis when the activities of the democratic 
system were suspended,” he concluded. 

SANTIAGO, CHILE, November 29.—Interior 
Under Secretary Maj. Enrique Montero re- 
iterated last night over national radio and 
television the government’s decision “to en- 
force the political recess at all costs.” Mon- 
tero also gave the reasons for the deporta- 
tion of former senator and president of the 
Christian Democratic Party [PDC] Renan 
Fuentealba. Montero said: “Master Fuen- 
tealba has shown an unthinkable lack of 
patriotism by making declarations to a for- 
eign press agency which echo the false accu- 
sation that human rights are not being re- 
spected in our country.” 

Montero added: “Mister Fuentealba’s at- 
titude is not surprising if one recalls that on 
13 September 1973 he signed a declaration— 
together with other PDC leaders, among 
condemning the ousting” of what it termed 
the “constitutional government” [passage 
indistinct] indirectly to the declaration of 
solidarity with Fuentealba that 66 PDC 
leaders headed by former President Eduardo 
Frei issued yesterday, Montero said: “It is 
appropriate to make it clear that those pol- 
iticlans who use every opportunity to make 
news under the belief that by creating con- 
flict situations they will create an atmos- 
phere favorable to political negotiations are 
absolutely wrong. This is an authoritarian 
government which will impose its authority 
even if it has to be harsh and ruthless.” 

Moreover, Chief of State Gen. Augusto 
Pinochet said in regard to the deportation of 
former Senator Fuentealba: "“[Words indis- 
tinct] was forced to deport him because he 
was sowing discord.” 


Exuistr 4 


REPORT ON THE STATUS OF HUMAN RIGHTS IN 
CHILE 


Note dated October 31, 1974, addressed to 
the Chairman of the Permanent Council by 
the Chairman of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Human Rights transmitting the 
“Report on the Status of Human Rights in 
“Chile” prepared by the Commission. 

CHAPTER XVI—CONCLUSIONS 


After a careful analysis of background in- 
formation, and particularly after having 
made on-the-spot observations during a 
brief but very intensive mission, the Com- 
mission has collected information, which, 
after rational analysis, it feels is sufficient to 
assert that, under the regime instituted in 
Chile beginning September 11, 1973, extremely 
serious violations of human rights occurred. 

The Commission realizes the exceptional 
circumstances which resulted in the advent 
of that regime, with the employment of 
force and bitter confrontation. It does not 
count as violations of human rights, the 
losses of life that occurred on both sides in 
the first few days of this process, so that it 
may entirely avoid the consideration, which 
otherwise would be essential, the legality or 
illegality and the justice or injustice, of the 
actions of the previous regime, a topic which 
is outside its competence. 

But, after having examined the events sub- 
sequent to the consolidation of the new 
Government, determined the content of the 
measures issued by the Junta, visited the 
jails and detention camps for political pris- 
oners, had access to mass communication 
media, interrogated hundreds of persons of 
all social levels and political affiliation, re- 
viewed judicial files, attended War Councils, 
contacted various national and international 
agencies aiding many people during those 
months, and after having traveled in the 
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performance of its duties, to widely separate 
places in the territory of Chile, the Commis- 
sion has arrived at the firm conviction that 
on some occasions by action of the Govern- 
ment of Chile through its official measures, 
and on other occasions by action of its 
agents (in the latter cases it is not possible 
to determine whether the actions of such 
agents are in response to orders received 
from their superiors) very serious violations 
have been committed in Chile—by acts of 
commission or omission of the present Gov- 
ernment—against the following human 
rights, which are set forth in international 
documents signed by that country: 

1. Right to life. While executions by shoot- 
ing without prior trial in the application 
of the so-called “law of fight”, had ceased, 
the right to life could not be considered ade- 
quately protected in the proceedings of War 
Councils, which had handed down and re- 
peatedly were handing down, death penal- 
ties in circumstances that do not satisfy 
the requirements of due process. The fact 
that the sentences had been commuted in 
most cases did not eliminate the certain 
risk to the right to life implied by such 
proceedings, nor was it enough to erase the 
tremendous harm caused to the accused and 
his family during the period of uncertainty 
as to what would finally occur. (See Art. 1 
of the American Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of Man). 

2. Right to personal safety. This right had 
been and was directly and seriously violated 
by the practice of psychological and physical 
abuse in the form of cruel and inhuman 
treatment. This is the conclusion from coin- 
ciding statements and testimony from per- 
sons of the most varied social condition, of 
very varied cultural levels and opposing po- 
litical convictions, who were detained or 
were residing in widely separated places. The 
Commission has seen and heard persons af- 
fected as a result of such abuses and has 
collected convincing statements and testi- 
mony regarding cases of violation of the 
right of personal safety, consisting in torture, 
abuse and inhuman treatment which, be- 
cause of their intensity and probable conse- 
quences, also involve on occasion actual 
threats to the right to life. The use of elec- 
tric shock, the threat of harm to close rela- 
tives, sexual attacks, covering the person 
with a hood, blindfolding the person for 
weeks, etc., are reasonably proven facts. (See 
Arts. I and XVII of the above-mentioned 
American Declaration). The Commission 
does not assert that a “policy of torture” was 
practiced or might have been practiced, but 
it is in a position to assert that no effective 
“policy against torture” had been carried 
out, 

It should be noted that in the Commission's 
interviews with the Ministers of the Interior 
and of Defense, they stated their concern 
regarding this subject and indicated it was 
the firm intent of the Chilean Government 
to eliminate torture, and if any cases were 
found, to punish those responsible. To that 
end, they requested any assistance that the 
Commission might provide. 

3. Right to personal liberty. Ten months 
after the events of September, around 5,500 
persons remained deprived of their liberty, 
according to figures supplied by some of the 
ministers, Many of these persons had been 
arrested without any charges brought 
against them, and they continued in deten- 
tion without being brought before the 
courts, by virtue of the authority granted 
by the Constitution to the President of the 
Republic under the supervision of the Con- 
gress. The situation was even more serious 
due to the fact that there were also many 
persons regarding whom it was not known 
whether they were free or imprisoned, or 
even whether they were living or dead. (See 
Arts. VIII and XV of the American Decla- 
ration). 
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4. Remedy of amparo and habeas corpus. 
The remedy of amparo had been rendered 
absolutely ineffective, since the Magistrates 
of the Judiciary were satisfied with replies 
from the Ministries, that such and such a 
person was detained “by virtue of the powers 
authorized under a state of siege”, or that 
he was not detained, without investigating 
the evidence provided by the petitioner. The 
Magistrates did not require that the pris- 
oner be brought before them to verify that 
he was alive, or to determine where he was 
detained, or to determine whether the con- 
stitutional provision prohibiting keeping 
him prisoner in jails or together with com- 
mon criminals, etc., were being complied 
with. (See Art. XVIII of the American 
Declaration). 

5. Guarantees of due process. These guar- 
antees were found to be seriously affected. 
In many cases, the right to be tried by a 
court established by law prior to the alleged 
offense, and in general the right to a reg- 
ular trial had been violated and was being 
violated. Retroactive application of the 
“state of war” has constituted a flagrant 
violation of basic rights. Statements made 
by the accused, under the pressure of psy- 
chological or physical torture, to the arrest- 
ing official rather than to the trial judge, 
have been taken as “confessions”. The pro- 
ceedings of War Councils have constituted 
a massive violation of the guarantees of due 
process, (See Art, XXVI of the American 
Declaration). 

6. Freedom of expression and communica- 
tion of thought and of information. None of 
the mass communication media are free to 
disseminate thought or inform the public. 
These media operate between the extremes 
of censorship and self-censorship. Official 
pressure was being exerted also on publish- 
ing houses. As a general rule, those media 
could only publish news and ideas approved 
by the authorities. (See Art. IV of the 
American Declaration). 

7. Right of assembly. The right was virtually 
suspended (See Article XXI of the American 
Declaration). 

8. Freedom of association. Political parties, 
agencies, organizations and movements have 
been dissolved or declared “in recess”, which 
means the prohibition of any kind of polit- 
ical activity in the broad sense. Other or- 
ganizations, like labor unions for example, 
are prevented from any effective action, (See 
Art. XXII of the American Declaration). 

9. Freedom of opinion and equality before 
the law. The Commission found that, as a 
result of Decree-Law 77, Marxism is general- 
ly considered as a felony. The term “Marx- 
ism” is used as though it were a label for a 
crime. Consequently, any individual profess- 
ing Marxist ideology is considered as a 
criminal, regardless of whether he can be 
shown to have actually committed acts de- 
fined as crimes under criminal law. He can 
therefore be punished for “what he is": or 
for “what he thinks” regardless of “what he 
does”. The commission of the same act in the 
same circumstances can give rise to different 
legal consequences depending on the per- 
sons who committed the act and their polit- 
ical ideology, without any rule of justice or 
reasonableness to justify such disparity of 
treatment. (See Arts. IV, II and XVII of the 
American Declaration). 

10. Political rights. Such rights have been 
abolished, Since the suppression of represent- 
ative bodies has been accompanied by the de- 
struction of the voters’ register, which, ac- 
cording to the Government, it will take years 
to reconstruct, no possibility is seen of a 
fairly rapid return to normalcy in these in- 
stitutions. (See Arts. XX and XVIII of the 
American Declaration). 

It can be asserted in conclusion that the 
Commission’s on-the-spot findings show that 
under the regime instituted on September 
11, 1973, in Chile, repeated violations have 
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occurred of the rights set forth in Articles 
I, II, IV, VII, XXVII, XXVIII, XX, XXI, 
XXII, XXV, and XXVI of the American 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man, 


CHAPTER XVII-——RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. On July 29, the Commission sent to 
the Government of Chile the preliminary 
recommendations resulting from the note 
transcribed in Chapter XV of this report, 

2. After reaching the conclusions sum- 
marized in the previous chapter, the Com- 
mission feels it is its duty to make the fol- 
lowing recommendations to that Govern- 
ment: 

1. In order to safeguard the rights re- 
ferred to in Article 1 of the American Dec- 
laration of the Rights and Duties of Man, 
and with the pomptness required by these 
circumstances, an exhaustive, detailed, 
speedy, and impartial investigation of the 
following acts should be ordered: 

(a) The imposition of cruel conditions 
of living, punishment and forced labor on 
certain prisoners, as occurred for example 
in the case of those who were confined on 
Dawson Island. 

(b) The use of psychological and physical 
torture in the following establishments: 38 
Londres Street in Santiago; Air Force War 
School in Santiago; a section of the Santi- 
ago Military Hospital; Central Bureau of In- 
vestigations in Santiago.(a place known as 
“La Patilla”); Tejas Verdes; and the Navy 
ship “Esmeralda”; 

(c) The reception of persons arriving at 
Tres Alamos, the Santiago Central Jail and 
Capuchinos, Tejas Verdes and Buen Pastor 
detention centers with visible signs of hav- 
ing been subjected to torture or maltreat- 
ment, without the officials of those estab- 
lishments haying denounced such facts to 
their superiors; 

(da) The conduct of the officials who di- 
rectly or indirectly have been indicated in 
this report as performing, participating, 
instigating or covering up the acts indicated 
in the above points. 

The Commission feels that such an in- 
vestigation should be carried out so that: 
a) unity of viewpoint may be ensured in 
establishing and evaluating the facts, for 
which purposes the persons performing this 
task should be able to take action through- 
out the territory of the country, and b) 
any reasonable possibility of suspicion that 
those responsible for the investigation do 
not have the essential independence and 
resources to properly carry out their mis- 
sion may be excluded a priori, 

The Commission considers, finally, that 
this mission must comprise the exact iden- 
tification of those responsible for the facts 
indicated in this recommendation, for their 
subsequent trial by regular judicial officials 
of Chile in accordance with the relevant 
provisions of Chilean law. 

2. That, in order to safeguard the rights 
referred to in Article XXV of the American 
Declaration a rapid survey should be made of 
the status of all persons who are still deprived 
of their liberty without any charges being 
brought against them, in order to release all 
those who do not constitute a serious and 
certain danger for the maintenance of public 
peace. 

3. That, in order to safeguard the rights 
referred to in Article XVIII of the American 
Declaration, and pursuant to the authority 
exercised by the Chilean Government Junta, 
precise rules should be enacted to ensure 
that even in “time or state of war,”, when, 
during the state of siege, the President of 
the Republic, in exercise of the exceptional 
authority granted to him by Article 72.17 of 
the Constitution, orders the arrest of a per- 
son, petitions of amparo and habeas corpus 
on behalf of the prisoner before a civil judge, 
and the intervention of that judge, shall re- 
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quire administrative officials to bring the 
prisoner before the judge, to provide him 
with a complete copy of the decree under 
which the detention was ordered, to inform 
him exactly where the prisoner is being de- 
tained, and to inform him immediately of 
any subsequent transfer to another place of 
detention. 

4, That, in order to safeguard the rights 
referred to in Article XVI of the American 
Declaration, and pursuant to the authority 
exercised by the Government junta, a remedy 
of review should be established to make pos- 
sible a full examination of all of the ver- 
dicts handed down by the Councils of War, 
in order to verify the regularity of the pro- 
ceedings and to decide on their validity, ap- 
propriateness and, as the case may be, the 
possibility of reducing the penalties imposed, 
with particular reference to those verdicts in 
which by whatever route, or by resorting to 
whatever argument, there has been retro- 
active application of the “state of war" or 
more severe rules than those in force at the 
time the allegedly unlawful acts began, or 
penalties have been imposed only because 
of the ideas or convictions of the accused. 

5, That, in order to safeguard the rights 
referred to in Articles I and XIV of the 
American Declaration, the means available 
to the office responsible for locating persons 
detained or whose whereabouts are unknown 
should be expanded by requiring all officials 
in charge of establishments of any kind 
where persons are detained to submit, within 
the brief period that may be set for the pur- 
pose and under the strictest responsibility 
a detailed list of such persons, indicating 
the name they claim and the name on the 
identification document, if the two are not 
the same; date of birth; complete address at 
their last residence or that of their family. 
It would also be desirable to enclose a photo- 
graph of the prisoner, in view of the fact 
that, as the Government stated, there are 
often serious difficulties in identifying per- 
sons because of the fact that there are per- 
sons who have several identification docu- 
ments under different names. The Central 
Information Office should process all such 
data, in order to be able to provide reports 
requested from them by those who claim 
to be parents of persons presumed to be im- 
prisoned, or by any lawyer so requesting. 
The Director of the establishments to which 
we have referred should be required to re- 
port by telegram, within 24 hours, on any 
release or new admission that occurs. 

6. That, in order to safeguard the rights 
referred to in Article XVIII of the American 
Declaration, independent labor courts should 
be speedily reestablished and the special pro- 
visions contained in Decree-Law 32 should 
be eliminated. 

7. That, in order to safeguard the rights 
referred to in Article XX of the American 
Declaration, steps to effect the most rapid 
reconstruction of the voters register with 
the assistance of modern techniques should 
be immediately adopted so that the citizens 
of Chile will be able to exercise their political 
rights without unnecessary delay. 

8. That, in order to safeguard the rights 
referred to in Article IV of the American 
Declaration, steps should be adopted to pro- 
gressively restore freedom of expression of 
thought, both by individuals and through 
the mass communication media, without 
prejudice. to holding responsible those who 
might abuse the exercise of that freedom, 
pursuant to the provisions of ordinary law 
on the subject. 

9. That, in order to safeguard the rights 
referred to in Articles I, VIII, and XV of the 
American Declaration, consideration should 
be given in the future reform of the Con- 
stitution to lessening the President's author- 
ity during a state of siege, by granting to 
prisoners who are not charged with a crime 
the right to leave the territory of the country, 
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ExnysIT 5 
PROTECTION OF HUMAN RIGETS IN CHILE 


Resolution adopted by the General Assem- 
bly [on the report of the Third Committee]. 

The General Assembly, 

Convinced of its responsibility under the 
Charter of the United Nations to promote 
and encourage respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, 

Recalling that, in accordance with the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
security of person and the right not to be 
subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or 
exile or to torture or cruel, inhuman or de- 
grading treatment or punishment, 

Recalling also its resolution 3059 (XXVIII) 
of 2 November 1973, 

Taking into account the deep concern ex- 
pressed by the Commission on Human Rights 
about reports from a wide variety of sources 
relating to gross and massive violations of 
human rights in Chile, particularly those 
involving a threat to human life and liberty, 

Taking note of the appeal made by the 
Economic and Social Council, in its resolu- 
tion of 1873 (LVI) of 17 May 1974, to the 
Chilean authorities to take all necessary 
steps to restore and safeguard basic human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in that 
country, particularly in those cases involv- 
ing a threat to human life and liberty, 

Noting that the Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, in its resolution 8 (XXVII) of 21 
August 19742 made an urgent appeal to the 
Chilean authorities to respect the Universal 
Declaraiton of Human Rights and to comply 
with the International Convenants on Hu- 
man Rights * signed and ratified by the Gov- 
ernment of Chile, 

Noting also that the International Labour 
Conference, in its resolution X of 24 June 
1974” urged the Chilean authorities, inter 
alia, to cease violations of human rights and 
trade union rights, to guarantee the life and 
freedom of arrested, deported or imprisoned 
workers, militant workers and trade union 
leaders and members of any political party, to 
put an end to the practice of torture, to close 
down the concentration camps and to 
abolish the special tribunals, and decided to 
urge the speedy expedition to Chile of the 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission 
on Freedom of Association as well as the 
setting up of a commission of inquiry, 

Considering that, notwithstanding all the 
appeals made by various organs of the United 
Nations system, gross and massive violations 
of human rights, such as arbitrary arrest, 
torture and cruel, inhuman and degarding 
treatment of political prisoners and de- 
tainees, including former members of the 
Chilean Government and Parliament, con- 
tinue to be reported, 

1. Expresses its deepest concern that con- 
stant flagrant violations of basic human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in Chile 
continue to be reported; 

2. Reiterates its repudiation of all forms 
of torture and other cruel, inhuman or de- 
grading treatment or punishment; 

8. Urges the Chilean authorities to re- 
spect fully the principles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and to take 
all necessary steps to restore and safeguard 
basic human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, particularly those involving a threat 
to human life and liberty, to release all per- 
sons who have been detained without charge 
or imprisoned solely for political reasons and 
to continue to grant safe conduct to those 
who desire it; 


1A/9767, annex II. 

*General Assembly resolution 
(XXI), annex. 74-31304 

3 International Labour Office, Oficial Bul- 
letin, vol. LVII, No, 1, 1974, p. 40, 
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4. Endorses the recommendation made by 
the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities, in 
its resolution 8 (XXVII), that the Gommis- 
sion on Human Rights at its thirty-first ses- 
sion study the reported violations of human 
rights in Chite, with particular reference to 
torture and cruel, Inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment; 

5. Requests the President of the twenty- 
ninth session of the General Assembly and 
the Secretary-General to assist in any way 
they may deem appropriate in the re-estab- 
lishment of basic human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms in Chile in the light of 
Paragraph 3 above; 

6, Requests the Secretary-General to sub- 
mit a report to the General Assembly at its 
thirtieth session on the action taken and 
progress achieved under paragraphs 3 to 5 
above. 


EXHIBIT 6 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES ASSOCIATION, 
Gainesville, Fia., November 25, 1974. 
Senator EDWARD KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATORE KENNEDY: I am writing to 
you in your twin capacities as Chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Problems Connected with Refugees and Es- 
capees, and as sponsor of an amendment to 
cut all military aid to the Chilean govern- 
ment. 

Acting under resolutions passed by the 
general membership of the Latin American 
Studies Association, the Executive Council 
and officers of the Association decided at their 
last meeting to send the following message 
to you: 

We strongly support Congressional pro- 
posais to cut off all military aid to Chile. 
Such aid to a government which has system- 
atically been found to be In violation of the 
fundamental civil and human rights of tts 
own citizens ts incompatible with the basic 
tenets of a humane and democratic foreign 
policy. 

We also urge that entry Into the United 
States be facilitated for those Chileans and 
other Latin Americans who have had to, or 
will have to, leave Chile because of the ac- 
tions of the military government. Eased 
entry to the United States has been granted 
in the past to Hungarians and Cubans, 
among others. We believe that the same logic 
applied then should now be applied to 
the Chilean situation. 

The officers and Executive Council of the 
Latin American Studies Association stand 
ready to assist you and other Senators and 
Representatives in whatever way possible on 
these and related matters of mutual concern. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD R., FAGEN, 
Vice President and President Elect, 


Examwrr 7 
CHILEAN PARLIAMENTARIANS DETAINED 

Senators: Hugo Miranda, Luis Corvalan, 
Ernesto Araneda, Anoelomo Jule, Jorge 
Montes, Erich Schnacke. 

Deputies: Lauta Allende, Amenda Alta- 
mirano, Claudio Huepe, Alexandro Jiliberto, 
Andres Sepulveda, Ivan Quintana, Alexandro 
Perez, Camilo Salvo. 

Deputy Gaston Lobos was alleged to have 
beén killed. 

IS THERE AN ECONOMICS FOR SUSTAINING 

HUMANITY? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, at the 
James H. Oliphant Forum in New York 
City on November 12, Senator HATFIELD 
delivered an address on international 
food and development policies that most 
certainly deserves our close attention, 
particularly as we again consider the 
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Foreign Assistance Act. While willing to 
sharply increase funding for traditional 
programs in order to meet present emer- 
gency needs, Senator HATFIELD is not 
content to stick with “more of the same” 
indefinitely, and suggests how our pres- 
ent policies might be changed so that 
those who have the greatest need can 
receive the most aid. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, another par- 
ticipant in the forum, remarked that this 
was the best speech he had heard any 
Senator give on the subject. Given Mr. 
Galbraith’s knowledge of the subject, 
that is an enviable commendation, I rec- 
ommend the Senator's speech to my col- 
leagues’ reading, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is THERE AN ECONOMICS FOR SUSTAINING 
HUMANITY? 


(By Senator Mark O. Hatfield) 


It is a pleasure to be with you today and 
participate in this year’s Oliphant Forum, 
devoted to an exploration of the topic, “The 
Search for a New Equilibrium—Political- 
Economic Meaning in the Seventies.” 

Searching for a new equilibrium is by no 
means an original undertaking, and all too 
often it has been little more than an aca- 
demic exercise. At this time it is particularly 
urgent, however, that the search be genuine, 
penetrating, and imaginative, and that what- 
ever meaning we derive from our efforts by 
humane and refreshing, and not simply an- 
other rehash of the same perceptions and 
philosophies that make these endeavors 
continually necessary. 

This is not a time when mere tinkering 
will do. The world is very near the brink, in 
part by virtue of the political-economic 
“equilibrium” we have made for ourselves in 
the last 400 years. We are in an interregnum, 
between the ages of affluence and scarcity; 
confused and uncertain about the past, we 
have hardly begun the attempt to grasp the 
future, Our political and economic Institu- 
tions heave lost the confidence of the people, 
and for good reason. Despite a most inter- 
esting and promising history of two hundred 
years, the bicentennial we will celebrate in 
this country two years from now will not cap 
our success in eliminating poverty, hatred, 
ignorance or war and substituting peace, 
justice, freedom and dignity for our citi- 
zens, Rather, as Wendell Berry has put it, 
“as a nation we no longer have a future that 
we can imagine and desire . . . We have be- 
come the worshippers and evangelists of a 
technology and wealth and power which sur- 
pass the comprehension of most of us, and 
for which the wisest of us have failed to 
conceive an aim. And we have become as a 
consequence, more dangerous to ourselves 
and to the world than we are yet able to 
know.” 

Gur confusion and uncertainty have driven 
us into the retreat of cynicism and apoca- 
lypse, both of which paralyze our imagina- 
tions. Cynicism mocks all meaning, whether 
it be the truth or deception, and becomes 
self-fulfilling in its low estimate of man. 
Talk of apocalypse is provocative, but, as 
Richard Falk has noted, insofar as it per- 
suades it also immobilizes. Rekindling our 
imaginations and our hopes will certainly 
not be easy, and it may be that in the end we 
will go only part way with Faulkner, settling 
for the belief that man will simply endure. 
But thet would be a great faflure, and a liy- 
ing death for millions. 

Today I am asking, “is there an economics 
to sustain humanity?” because I have just 
returned from the World Food Conference 
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and am convinced that there can be no new 
“equilibrium,” no political and economic 


I want to speak of those problems, suggest 
some solutions and discard others, and fi- 
mally issue a challenge to “re-vision” our 
culture, 

‘The present world food crisis emerged sud- 
deniy in 1972 with global bad weather, the 
disappearance of the unassuming Peruvian 
anchovy, and a variety of other factors that 
caused the first decline in world food pro- 
duction in 20 years as the demands of pop- 
ulation and affluence continued unabated. 
World production of cereals fell by 33 mil- 
lion tons at a time when it should have been 
growing at 25 million tons a year to meet 
world demand. There was a substantial in- 
crease in output in 19738—about 4%—but 
production still declined In certain areas, 
such as Africa and the Far East. The 1970- 
71 period marked the highest level of food 
production per capita in the developing na- 
tions since World War II. Since that time 
per capita production has declined, and not 
even the 1973 increase matched the per- 
capita production levels of the 1970-71 
period, 

The result: import demand climbed 
steeply, reserve stocks evaporated, and prices 
soared, World trade in wheat increased from 
62 million tons in 71-72 to 68 million tons 
in 72-73, Wheat stocks of the main exporting 
countries fell 40% from 49 million tons in 
71-72 to 29 million tons in 72-73. By Feb- 
ruary 1974, US. wheat for export cost nearly 
four times as much as in 1972. 

The high-income countries as a whole, 
with about 30% of the world’s population, 
accounted for 51% of the total consumption 
of cereals for all uses in 1969-71., The 370 
million tons of grain used annually in these 
countries for livestock feed alone in 1969-71 
was greater than the total human consump- 
tion of cereals in Chima and India com- 
bined, We in the United States consume 
nearly a ton of grain per capita each year, 
but only about 160 pounds of it directly. 
Most of the remainder is fed to animals; 
some of it is used to make beer and liquor. 
On the other hand, the poor people of the 
world have an average of only 400 pounds 
of cereal grain to eat each year, nearly all 
of it consumed directly. These consumption 
levels have strained production capacity to 
the point that we have reserves sufficient for 
only 27 days of annual feod consumption, 
down from 95 days in 1961. World food sup- 
plies of basic foodstuffs and food grains are 
perilously dependent on the harvest of a 
single season, and a widespread crop failure 
in any major producing area in 1974-75 could 
well mean catastrophe. 

The prospects for increased production, at 
least those based on “more of the same,” 
are not bright. The long-term average in- 
crease In world food production has exceeded 
population growth since the end of 
World War II. However, the rate of increase 
has been slowing in most major areas, While 
total food production has increased at about 
the same rate in the developed and devel- 
oping nations, the per capita production in- 
crease in the developing nations has been 
much less than that in the rich countries. 
In 1961-63, per capita production in the 
developing countries was about one-third 
that in the developed countries, Food pro- 
duction per capita in the developing coun- 
tries was little more than one quarter of that 
in the developed countries in 1971-73. Ob- 
viously, the gap between rich and poor is 
widening. Some individual developing na- 
tions have not done even this well; in about 
40% of the developing countries, food pro- 
duction failed to keep pace with population 
growth in the period 1962-72, 

Ambitious development plans are not 
being fulfilled. The United Nations reports 
that of 66 national development plans for 
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47 countries, production targets have been 
met in only 17 cases. Similarly, the 4% an- 
nual rate of increase in agricultural produc- 
tion in developing countries proposed for 
the second U.N, Development Decade has so 
far not been met in any region. On the other 
hand, the annual increase in the rate of ex- 
tension of arable land has exceeded the 0.7% 
annual rate proposed by the FAO (Food and 
Agriculture Organization) for the period 
1961-63 to 1985. In other words, yield 
improvements have been disappointing. The 
FAO has laid great stress on yield improve- 
ment, to be accomplished primarily through 
more irrigation, better seeds, and increased 
use of fertilizer and pesticides. Yet irriga- 
tion has not increased as hoped, and the 
shortage of power for pumping has further 
reduced the effectiveness of already limited 
facilities. 

World fertilizer consumption has exceeded 
production in the past few years, and while 
consumption by the developing countries is 
increasing faster than in the developed coun- 
tries, it is still only 15% of the world’s total 
consumption. Most of their fertilizer must be 
imported. The energy shortage, lack of pro- 
duction capacity, and, soaring prices all 
helped create a shortfall of about 1.5 million 
tons of fertilizer, about 15% of the develop- 
ing countries’ total supply. The loss could 
mean a reduction of 12 million tons in cereal 
production. In the United States alone, we 
use 2 million tons of fertilizer on our lawns, 
gardens, golf courses, and football fields. 
Thus countries like India, for lack of a pound 
of fertilizer costing 15 cents, fail to grow 10 
pounds of wheat that they must buy on the 
world market for at least $1. 

The “Green Revolution” is far short of an 
unqualified success: the high-yield varieties 
of grain require heavy inputs of water and 
fertilizer, both scarce and costly; and strains 
developed in one area are not necessarily 
suited to another. In addition, the financial 
benefits have been enjoyed primarily by the 
already established, while the poor remain 
poor. 

And finally, improvement in the rural in- 
stitutions and government services regarded 
as a major stumbling block to increased food 
production in the developing countries, has 
been agonizingly slow and, to date, inade- 
quate. Agrarian reform to eliminate the dis- 
tortions and handicaps of a “dual economy” 
of a few large landowners and many poor 
peasants has not been accomplished to any 
Significant extent. Those services that have 
been provided, like the green revolution, are 
largely directed to large-scale producing 
units and not to the rural poor, who remain 
marginal at best. 

It is a testimony to the amorality and in- 
humanity of our economics that these fig- 
ures do not ordinarily move us; that we see 
these things in terms of bushels, not shat- 
tered human lives. The U.N. estimates that 
one half of all child deaths are in some way 
attributable to malnutrition; the percentage 
of the population in the developing coun- 
tries who must try to exist with food de- 
ficiences ranges up to 30% or higher in 
some areas, and amounts to over 434 million 
people in total, probably more. Elie Shneour, 
author of The Malnourished Mind, believes 
that at least half of the world’s population 
has endured a period of severe nutritional 
deprivation during childhood. This is a 
serious business, for malnourishment in the 
early years of life causes irremedial brain 
damage. A study conducted in Mexico a few 
years ago showed that children severely un- 
dernourished before the age of five averaged 
13 points lower in LQ. than those receiv- 
ing sufficient nutrition. 

The urban poor, particularly those who 
have recently been driven off the land or 
fied to the city in search of a future, are 
most vulnerable to malnutrition., For ex- 
ample, the U.N. reports that 22% of the 
urban households in northeast Brazil are 
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in the lowest-income group and have a 
per-capita intake of 1200-1500 calories a 
day. Thirty-two percent of the rural poor 
in the same area fall into the lowest-income 
group, but average a per-capita intake of 
1500-1800 calories a day. 

The immediate effect of malnutrition is 
obvious and appalling. Its long-term impact 
on our world cannot be fully known yet. 
But it is apparent that “we have not yet 
reaped the whirlwind of the famines that 
have pinched the brains of millions of peo- 
ple on several of our continents in the past 
10 years.” (Dr. Richard Selzer, Harper’s, June 
1974.) 

The foregoing is a capsule assessment of 
the present situation only. Briefly, the future 
world demand for food looks like this: 

Between 1970 and 1985, food demand in 
developed countries is expected to rise at an 
annual rate of 1.5%; that means a 26% in- 
crease in demand in that 15 years. For the 
same period, food demand is projected at an 
annual growth rate of 3.6% in the develop- 
ing countries; an increase in total food vol- 
ume of about 70% between 1970 and 1985. 
Higher than expected income growth rates 
could raise that figure even more, since 
greater affluence means greater food demand. 
To satisfy these increases in world demand, 
world agriculture in 1985 will haye to pro- 
vide additional annual outputs of nearly 230 
million tons more of cereals for direct human 
consumption than in 1970; nearly 40 million 
more tons of sugar; 110 million tons more of 
vegetables; 60 million tons more of meat; 
and 140 million more tons of milk. The total 
requirements in terms of cereals for all pur- 
poses in 1985 will be 520 million tons more 
than in 1970; an increase of 43% in 15 years. 
The demand increase in developing countries 
will be about 63% of the total; the demand 
increase in the developed countries will be 
about 29% of the total. 

Extrapolating these production/demand 
figures, it is possible to project a net cereal 
deficit in the developing countries in 1985 
of almost 85 million tons. In Africa, for ex- 
ample, between 1970 and 1985 food demand 
will rise by 76%, but her production by only 
45%. It should also be remembered that food 
demand in poor countries may often be less 
than that necessary for adequate nutrition. 

To meet the world food crisis, most pro- 
posals advanced by national and interna- 
tional agencies and private aid organizations 
have been based on the following concepts: 

(1) An increase in government services and 
support for rural development, with partic- 
ular emphasis on productive investments in 
the agricultural sector and technical assist- 
ance for the farmer. This would include ir- 
rigation, flood control, an increase in arable 
land, improyed storage and transportation 
facilities, etc., all involving the transfer of 
modern technology from rich to poor coun- 
tries. 

(2) Reliance on the high-yield varieties of 
grain and the technologies needed to support 
their production—i.e., the “Green Revolu- 
tion.” 

(3) Another idea, although one offered 
with substantially less enthusiasm because 
of its necessarily political nature, is the sug- 
gestion of income redistribution; land re- 
form; and improved marketing procedures 
which serve the farmer not the middleman. 

(4) Increasing attention is being paid 
of the other half of the Malthusian equation, 
population. There is growing insistence 
that no response to the world food crisis 
can be at all adequate if it does not propose 
an effective means of controlling popula- 
tion. 

(5) Finally, as a defense against emer- 
gency situations created by natural disas- 
ters or war, leading authorities have urged 
the creation of a world food bank controlled 
by an international agency, and drawn upon 
in time of need. 

These proposals form the core of plans to 
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deal with the world food crisis that have 
been offered in recent years. Yet none of 
them offers anything new; they are all 
traditional concepts of the conventional 
wisdom, which has done nothing to help 
the poor, and has in fact worsened their 
plight as the gap between rich and poor 
continues to widen. The traditional proposi- 
tions fail to address the complex relation- 
ships of a society's internal institutions, 
class structure, international intentions, and 
industrial progress; over which the tradi- 
tionalists would simply impose their plans 
for agricultural improvement, however, ill- 
fitting. A recent study has identified a 
constellation of 64 different factors which, 
singly and in combination, can affect 
food production and demand. Any effort 
that addresses only one of these factors 
and ignores the others will fail. For ex- 
ample, why extend arable land under irri- 
gation if the available technology is not 
appropriate for maximizing output attain- 
able through irrigation? What advantages 
are there to greatly increasing the land 
under cultivation if the means of getting 
the fruits of this new cultivation are in- 
adequate? Most importantly, what advan- 
tages are there to significantly improving 
yields if the benefits of these improvements 
do not accrue to the growers, who need 
them to pay for the necessary technological 
improvements? And what if the potential 
consumers of these products lack the funds 
necessary to purchase them? It is this plight 
of the desperately poor both in town and 
country that best illustrates the failure of 
traditional development proposals. 

The basis of wealth in a non-industrial- 
ized society is primarily land; thus in a 
goodly number of developing nations the 
majority of land is held by relatively few 
owners, These owners have relatively easy ac- 
cess to the financial and technological sys- 
tems that are available to boost production 
in accordance with traditional development 
proposals, In turn, the financiers, technol- 
ogists, and bureaucrats whose continued 
prosperity depends on the success of tech- 
niques requiring their expertise, are only too 
quick to lend their aid to the large land- 
holders and ignore the poor who are in 
greatest need of assistance, for the sake of a 
better “profit.” In short, technical improve- 
ments such as those of the “Green Reyolu- 
tion” devoted exclusively to increases in pro- 
duction with no attention to social reality, 
exacerbate inequality by serving those al- 
ready well-established at the expense of the 
poor worker. This is true not only within 
the developing countries themselves, but also 
in the relationship of the developed, indus- 
trialized nations to the developing coun- 
tries. 

Because of the political-economic philoso- 
phies undergirding the technetronic culture 
of the developed countries, their involve- 
ment in the food programs of the developing 
nations is limited to those types of agricul- 
ture which serve their own interests, com- 
mercial or otherwise. Multinational agri-busi- 
ness corporations operating in the Sahel of 
Africa devote their efforts to the production 
of vegetables, cotton, and cattle for foreign 
markets, depriving the indigent population 
of land for the production of essential cereal 
grains. Direct colonialism has virtually 
ended, but it has been replaced by this more 
subtie and insidious form of exploitation, 
which primarily rests on the monopolization 
of capital by the multinational enterprises 
of the rich, developed countries, be they 
market economies or centrally planned. 

The exploitation of the poor by the rich 
is not solely accomplished by the captains 
of industry, however. As Lester Brown, 
among others, has shown us, our personal 
consumption patterns can have a direct im- 
pact on the quality of life in a poor country. 
The aggregate of the rich countries (capi- 
talist and socialist) with 30% of the world’s 
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population consumed 51% of the world’s 
total grain production during the period 
1969-71. Of the more than 600 million tons 
of grain consumed by those countries, 370 
million tons were used for animal feed. Ob- 
viously, the rich countries’ increasing tend- 
ency to use vegetable protein for the produc- 
tion of animal protein, a very inefficient con- 
version process that raids the world’s grain 
supplies for the sake of our luxurious life- 
style, has direct impact on the amount of 
food available for the poor. 

Finally, this much must be said about the 
efficacy of population control as a means of 
reducing world food demand. There is no 
doubt that an all-out, concerted effort must 
be made by all nations to curb their popula- 
tion growth, and not only to reduce food 
consumption. A city of tens of millions of 
people is not an inviting prospect, no mat- 
ter how well fed the citizens might be. But 
population control alone will not suffice. 
First, no population control program short 
of wholesale destruction of human beings 
will have any short-term effect on food con- 
sumption or resource depletion. More im- 
portantly, population control policies his- 
terically have been most effective when they 
involve populations or portions of popula- 
tions that are relatively prosperous and have 
achieved minimum ievels of education, nu- 
trition, and health maintenance. Unless such 
minimum standards are achieved through 
development programs designed to benefit 
the rural poor directly rather than through 
the ineffective “trickle down” programs en- 
joyed primarily by a majority of bureaucrats 
and large landholders, the population of the 
world’s poor will continue to swell, and the 
poor will be pushed farther into the abject 
poverty which renders them incapable of im- 
proving their food production or consump- 
tion. 

Having dismissed as insufficient the tradi- 
tional development proposals advanced as 
the way out of the world food crisis, I want 
to suggest what I see to be the fundamental 
approach that must be taken, and what im- 
plications this will have for finding a politi- 
cal-economic meaning for the seventies, and 
an economics for sustaining humanity. It 
is hard to envision successful development 
in the poor nations of the world if compre- 
hensive land reform and income redistribu- 
tion are not made the first tasks. This reform 
should be aimed at eliminating sharecrop- 
ping and farm operations too small to ac- 
commodate the single family living on them. 
The new wnits created should be large 
enough to allow optimum use of “interme- 
diate” technology; yet smali enough that 
the land can be worked without the sub- 
stantial inputs and expense of technology 
and energy required by American methods 
of agriculture. Heavy capital imvestments 
would be financed by cooperatives serving 
these small landholders, rather than by ur- 
ban bureaucrats or foreign corporations. Out- 
side assistance in the form of technical aid 
or education, loans, credits, or grants, should 
all be directed toward facilitating the opera- 
tion and production of these small units and 
their cooperative organizations, as much as 
possible by-passing profiteering bureaucrats 
and middiemen. 

This emphasis on relatively small opera- 
tions replacing the present mix of landhold- 
ing elite and a poor majority of peasants 
would accomplish several development goals 
at once: First, it would help stop the flight 
from rural areas to the even worse conditions 
of the urban slums prompted by the acquisi- 
tion of small holdings by the elite and the 
replacement of the small farmer by tech- 
nology he cannot afford. In turn, rural de- 
velopment in this fashion would foster rural 
employment by the maximum use of labor- 
intensive methods as much as possible. Rural 
employment would begin to create for the 
rural poor the small measure of prosperity 
that so enhances population control efforts, 
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Finally, marketing procedures would be sim- 
plified, distribution costs reduced, 
through the operation of cooperatives, to the 
= of rural producer and urban consumer 
alike, 

This last is most important, for as the U.N. 
“Assessment of the World Food Situation” 
puts tt, “the causes of inadequate nutrition 
are many and closely interrelated; including 
ecological, sanitary and cultural con- 
straints, but the principal cause is poverty.” 
To break the grip of that poverty, we must 
discard traditional development policies 
which in poor countries have been charac- 
terized by a high degree of concentration of 
power, wealth, and income in the hand of 
relatively small elites of national or foreign 
individuals or groups. We cannot rely on any 
program which, like our P.L. 480 program in 
recent years, is devoted to a “national secu- 
rity” interest that may have little or noth- 
ing to do with hunger or, for that matter, 
national security. 

Nor can we expect the multinational agri- 
business corporations, in their present form, 
to aid in a development process based on the 
well-being of millions of Lilliputs rather 
than a handful of Gullivers. The business of 
the multinationals is to maximize profits. In 
the developing nations, that is best done 
through appropriation of the best land, use 
of technology beyond the reach of the in- 
digenous population, and whatever use of 
cheap local labor seems necessary. After all, 
the world’s poor and starving are virtually 
non-existent to the “food industry”, for the 
poor cannot afford to purchase the food pro- 
duced, and only the consumer counts. 

Nor can we bring “marginal men” into full 
participation in the world community unless 
the rich of the world, and particularly those 
of us in the United States, abandon their 
rapacious lifestyles. The resources necessary 
to accomplish the elimination of poverty in 
what has now become known as the “Fourth 
World” will not be available if we continue 
to regard our planet as a quarry for exploita- 
tion. Kenneth Boulding said years ago that 
anyone who believes that man can go on 
forever plundering the resources of a finite 
earth must be either a madman or an econo- 
mist. “Forever” is the key word of that 
statement, for time is what the growth/no- 
growth debate is all about. But whatever the 
specific time frame, it is apparent now that 
the size of the pie is limited, and the amount 
of it we consume, and the way in which we 
consume it, is going to affect our ability to 
transfer resources to the poor. If we share 
the goal of eliminating hunger Mm the world 
(and there are those who do not—the callous 
“triage” theory has its proponents), then we 
would be wise to begin the transfer now, be- 
fore we regard them as exclusively “ours” 
and the transfer becomes “expropriation.” 

What will be required is what has always 
been most difficult to accomplish without 
violence: A redistribution of power, and the 
wealth that brings power; an end to pre-emp- 
tion of resources by the rich; and a replace- 
ment for the kind of economics which di- 
vides the world into potential consumers 
and expendable workers for the s7ke of ac- 
quiring more money. Developing that sort 
of political economic meaning will be a tre- 
mendous task, for it requires grasping a new 
reality through experience, understanding, 
and no smali amount of sacrifice. It will take, 
as Claude Levi-Strauss has said, “a spiritual 
revolution as great as that which led to the 
advent of Christianity. It would require that 
man, who since the Renaissance has been 
brought up to adore himself, acquire mod- 
esty, and that we learn the lesson of all the 
atrocities we have experienced for thirty or 
forty years.” 

In the United States, the task will be par- 
ticularly difficult, for we haye not really 
known war in our own land, or want, or dis- 
ease. In their stead we have created the most 
massive aggregation of wealth in the history 
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of man, the comforts of which blind us to 
its destructiveness and insulate us from the 
pain it inflicts in its exploitation of the 
world's poor. Meanwhile, our policies for the 
agricultural development of the poor coun- 
tries, insofar as we have any policies at all, 
tend to be copies of the American experience, 
driving people off the land to make way for 
tractors, chemicals, and “efficiency” without 
a thought of where the people should go 
from there—much less what they might do 
when they arrive. 

Underpinning this wanton disregard for 
human consequences is an economics for 
which no better synopsis is available than 
that of Lord Keynes, who observed in 1930 
that there might come a day when we would 
‘value ends above means and prefer the good 
to the useful.” But, he continued, “the time 
for all this is not yet. For at least another 
hundred years we must pretend to ourselves 
and to everyone else that fair is foul and 
foul is fair; for foul is useful and fair is not. 
Avarice and usury and precaution must be 
our gods for a little longer still. For only they 
ean lead us out of the tunnel of economic 
necessity into daylight.” We still have 60 
years to go on the Keynesian timetable, and 
already his philosophy has put us in the 
preposterous situation of using an extreme- 
ly advanced technology to maintain nearly 
4 billion people at a low average level of liv- 
ing while stripping the world of its re- 
sources, contaminating its water, soil, and air, 
and driving most other species into extinc- 
tion, parasitism, or domestication. It is time 
we replaced that philosophy, that political- 
economic meaning, with one that could sus- 
tain humanity. Perhaps something like 
Gandi’s dictum that “earth provides enough 
to satisfy every man's need, but not for 
every man’s greed” can give us a start, 

For the old bromides will not work, Our 
consumption patterns, our view of the world 
as @ quarry for exploitation, our plans to save 
the poor by creating them in our own image, 
must change. These plans do not work well 
In the present. They are totally inadequate 
for the future. Even to speak about the pros- 
pects for this particular revolution may be 
foolishness. One disillusioned gentleman re- 
cently observed, “anyone who has 
through the slum districts of Washington 
(and New York, for that matter) must enter- 
tain fears for the effectiveness of those offi- 
cials a few miles away who prescribe for the 
infinitely greater ills of Bogota for Calcutta,” 
But I also recall William Blake’s observation 
that “if the fool would only persist, he would 
become wise.” And I find hope in words from 
an older source: “Man does not live by bread 
alone, but by every word of God.” 

THE PROSPECTS FOR FOOD FOR THE STARVING 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that this Thursday, there 
will be a meeting at the highest levels 
of the administration to determine the 
amount of U.S. food aid for the second 
half of fiscal year 1975. Literally, the fate 
of millions of persons faced with starva- 
tion throughout the globe will be deter- 
mined by the decisions reached at this 
meeting. 

In this regard, let me share some of my 
observations about the World Food Con- 
ference, where I served as a delegate, and 
the prospects and steps our Nation can 
take, if it has the humanitarian will, to 
alleviate the suffering of those without 
sufficient food. 

Mr. S. A. Marei, Secretary-General of 
the World Food Conference, stated at its 
conclusion: ‘Despite our resolution, a 
large number of people face starvation.” 

Just how large that number is and 
will be depends directly on what actions 
the food-rich nations, and especially the 
United States, take in the week ahead. 
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Unfortunately, the callous indecisiveness 
to date of our Government in responding 
to the scourge of hunger offers little sol- 
ace to the world’s starving millions. 

Bangladesh’s former Food Minister 
told the conference at Rome that 1 mil- 
lion people will die in the next 6 weeks 
in his country if additional food assist- 
ance is not received. India is confront- 
ing a famine which many predict will be 
the worst in a quarter century. And ex- 
perts in Rome estimated that in the next 
8 months half a billion people through- 
out the world are faced with starvation 
or malnutrition unless additional relief 
reaches them. 

When I first brought up the question 
of immediate food aid to Secretary Earl 
Butz at the initial meetings of the U.S. 
delegation to the World Food Conference, 
I was totally stunned by his response. 
The Secretary attempted to dismiss the 
issue by stating that when the Confer- 
ence was planned last spring, its purpose 
was to deal with longrange questions. 
But the grim, desperate plight faced by 
the world’s starving multitudes this No- 
vember was not foreseen last spring. The 
fact that the World Food Conference oc- 
curred when the stark proportions of 
current famine had suddenly become 
more evident should have been seized as 
@ providential opportunity to mobilize 
global resources for halting the rampage 
of starvation. Contending that the World 
Food Conference should not have fo- 
cused unduly on those who are now dying 
from hunger is like urging firemen to 
ignore blazing cities in favor of discus- 
sions about future fire prevention. 

Nero fiddled while Rome burned; at 
the Food Conference, our Government 
fiddled while the world starved. Our 
eventual decision not to modestly in- 
crease our food aid to the world’s hun- 
gry deepened the pangs of conscience 
among millions of Americans while 
worsening the pangs of hunger across the 
globe. 

It is true that we are the world’s most 
generous giver of humanitarian relief. 
Yet, this generosity must be understood 
in perspective, rather than used as an- 
other reason for refusing to render 
needed assistance to the starving. 

Under Public Law 480, commonly but 
often mistakenly called “food for peace,” 
the United States ships excess foods to 
supposedly needy countries. The idea is 
to take what we neither consume at home 
nor trade commercially abroad, and give 
it to relieve the immediate needs of hun- 
ger throughout the word. This is accom- 
plished either through granting highly 
concessional and generous loans to coun- 
tries for the value of the food, title I of 
Public Law 480, or through the outright 
gift of such food, title II of Public Law 
480, which is usually the far smaller part 
of the program, 

Between 1968 and 1972 the United 
States sent on the average 9 million tons 
of foodstuffs abroad as such aid. But by 
fiscal year 1974 our diminishing grain 
surplus had reduced our Public Law 480 
program to only 3.3 million tons. 

When President Ford went to address 
the U.N. last September, he was expected 
to make some statement concerning the 
U.S. commitment to meeting growing 
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world hunger. An option paper prepared 
for him set forth our Nation’s choices. We 
could send the same level of food aid as 
last year—3.3 million tons—at a cost of 
$891 million, or that could be increased 
to about 4 million tons, costing $950 mil- 
lion. The third and higher option was 
to send 5.5 million tons of food aid, at the 
cost of about $1.4 billion. The President 
apparently made no decision other than 
to review the matter each quarter. At the 
U.N. he merely said that the U.S. effort 
in food aid would be increased over last 
fiscal year. Yet, that was later inter- 
preted to mean only a certain increase in 
the dollars spent for food aid, which, be- 
cause of inflation, did not necessarily 
mean an increase in tons actually sent. 

As Secretary Kissinger prepared his 
speech to the World Food Conference, he 
sent a draft to the White House includ- 
ing the pledge that the United States 
would increase its food aid this fiscal year 
both in tonnage and dollars. But the 
weekend before his Tuesday appearance, 
that proposed pledge was rejected in a 
round of bureaucratic infighting that 
went all the way to the President. 

At Rome I joined with other congres- 
sional advisers in urging a modest in- 
crease in our food aid commitment. Even- 
tually, the entire delegation telegramed 
back to Washington requesting a food aid 
commitment of 4.3 million tons for fiscal 
year 1975, a million-ton increase over last 
fiscal year, although food aid commit- 
ments undertaken during this fiscal year 
are already running somewhat above last 
year’s low level. Thus, the figure was ex- 
ceptionally modest, in the middle range 
of options before the White House, and 
lower than 5.5 million tons apparently 
favored in many quarters of the State 
Department. Yet even that modest re- 
quest was turned down, despite specific 
pledges by Canada and Australia at the 
World Food Conference to increase their 
contributions of food aid to the world’s 
hungry. 

As the world watches the proportions 
of starvation take its toll this fall and 
winter, many will ask whether there is 
food, somewhere, for those who are dying. 

There is. The United States can still 
decide to give leadership in combating 
global famine; fortunately the issue is 
not yet whether we can find the food, but 
whether we have the humanitarian will. 

The United Nations estimates that the 
starving nations of the world need 8 to 12 
million more tons of grain in the next 
8 months to avert disaster. Some of that 
need is being met, but a large deficit, 
which is literally the difference between 
life and death for millions, remains. More 
than any other nation, we are in a cru- 
cial position to fill this famine-threaten- 
ing gap; and can do so through the fol- 
lowing actions: 

First. Increase U.S. food aid this fiscal 
year to fully utilize all existing surpluses. 

Secretary Butz stated to the U.S. dele- 
gation in Rome that we had available 
surpluses for a food aid budget of around 
$1.4 to $1.5 billion. That would provide as 
much as 5.5 million tons of food to the 
starving, and is the “high option” for 
food aid that has been before the Presi- 
dent for consideration. Currently in this 
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fiscal year, we are budgeting slightly un- 
der $1 billion in food aid, equaling a little 
more than 4 million tons. This amount 
could be significantly increased to fully 
utilize available grain and other food- 
stuffs, especially wheat and rice, without 
any action by the Congress. 

Second. Depoliticize the allocation of 
our food aid. 

The food our Nation gives as assist- 
ance abroad goes first not to where the 
most people are starving, but where we 
wish to support a friendly political re- 
gime or exert our diplomatic leverage. 
Our food is used as a political weapon; 
“food for peace” has frequently become 
food for war. 

Of the nearly $1 billion in food aid 
projected in fiscal year 1975, between 
$250 to $300 million will go to Cambodia 
and South Vietnam, whose national 
economies have become parasitic on U.S. 
largesse. Roughly between $120 to $140 
million is projected to go for political 
purposes to nations in the Middle East, 
and Chile has already received $35 mil- 
lion worth of food aid, with more likely 
to come. By comparison, even under the 
highest option for food aid before the 
President, India and Bangladesh would 
each receive less than $100 million, and 
Pakistan would receive less than $50 mil- 
lion. Those three nations, all faced with 
mass starvation, will together receive less 
food from the United States than the 
total which we will send direct to South- 
east Asia. Preserving puppet regimes is 
more important in our food aid policy 
than preserving the lives of millions of 
people. 

A simple decision to allocate our sur- 
plus food according to the needs of the 
world’s hungry would result in hundreds 
of thousands more tons available to pre- 
vent famine. 

Third. Establishing a policy of do- 
mestic food conservation. 

Our meat heavy diet is enormously 
wasteful of the grains needed by the 
world’s starving. Changes in our patterns 
and our rate of food consumption can 
eventually free more foodstuffs for the 
hungry. A reduction in meat consump- 
tion of just 5 percent would free 6 million 
tons of grain, for instance. 

It is true that changes in consumption 
patterns may not immediately create 
more grain for aid. But reducing our con- 
sumption would prevent higher domestic 
food prices that some argue would be 
the result of increasing our food aid, And 
over time, the altered patterns of con- 
sumption will produce a greater surplus 
for those in need. 

Despite the threat of famine, our Gov- 
ernment has yet to utter the first word 
of any food conservation program. Such 
insensitivity indicts us before millions of 
our hungry neighbors. 

In the aftermath of World War I, Her- 
bert Hoover, under the authority of 
President Woodrow Wilson, met the 
threat of impending world famine with 
a food relief program made possible in 
large measure by voluntary American 
“self-denial.” In just 14 months 5.4 mil- 
lion tons of foodstuffs were shipped to 
the hungry through these efforts stem- 
ming from changes in domestic food con- 
sumption. 
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As in the past, millions of Americans 
today will make individual sacrifices to 
help save the starving of the world, if 
given national leadership. 

Fourth. Redirect grain from trade with 
the rich to aid for the poor. 

We are presently expecting to ship 
about 5.6 million tons more of corn and 
wheat to Western Europe than was origi- 
nally targetted by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for the 1974-75 crop. Con- 
tracts for such grain trade are presently 
monitored by USDA. If the will existed 
to find more grain for the needy nations 
of the world, the amount going to the 
well-fed nations of Europe could be 
quickly and quietly reduced, without re- 
sorting to export controls. Finding the 
8 to 12 million tons of grain to meet im- 
mediate world need is not our sole re- 
sponsibility, but must be done in coopera- 
tion with those other rich nations which 
have the money to buy our grain. Joint- 
ly reexamining needs and consumption 
patterns in view of a starving world can 
result in diverting some grain from those 
nations who have money to those who 
have only hunger. 

We need not consign portions of hu- 
manity to starvation and death in the 
months ahead under the naive belief that 
there is nothing we can do. It is within 
the capacity of the world’s food-rich na- 
tions to avert the famine which presently 
stalks millions throughout the globe. The 
steps outlined above would free the grain 
and foodstuffs necessary to eliminate the 
deficit of need in the food-poor nations. 
But to date, the United States has chosen 
not to make an undaunted commitment 
of its resources and leadership to this 
end. 

The prospects for freedom from the 
scourge of hunger in years and decades 
ahead depend upon scores of actions 
which the poor nations, as well as the 
rich, must undertake. The agenda for 
these actions was identified, at least in 
part, by the World Food Conference. But 
without a resolute commitment to elimi- 
nate the immediate prospect of starva- 
tion for millions, words and plans about 
long term actions have a hollow ring, and 
are mocked by the deaths of thousands 
each day who have no food. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
would be remiss if I did not express my 
serious concern over elimination of sec- 
tion 506 drawdown authority from the 
present bill. As my distinguished col- 
leagues are fully aware, this authority 
enables the President, if he determines 
it is in the security interests of the 
United States, to order defense articles 
from the stocks of the Department of 
Defense and defense services for military 
assistance, subject to reimbursement 
from subsequent congressional appro- 
priations available for military assist- 
ance. It has existed as a valuable, inte- 
gral part of our foreign assistance legis- 
lation since 1961. Since that time, section 
506 has been available to three Presi- 
dents, all of whom have faced serious 
challenges in the international arena 
and have had necessary reassurance that 
this emergency resource could be utilized. 
The Congress not only has been consist- 
ent in renewing the authority from year 
to year, but also in its view that $250 mil- 
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lion constituted a reasonable amount for 
unforeseen emergency situations. 

Section 506 has been an especially 
valuable resource for unforeseen contin- 
gencies because the authority for Presi- 
dential use of Defense Department 
stocks does not exist elsewhere in any 
other legislation. It should be noted also 
that section 506 does not allow the com- 
mitment of American troops; it only per- 
mits the President to help our friends 
and allies meet emergency situations 
which threaten not only themselves but 
also important security interests of the 
United States itself. 

I would remind my colleagues that the 
emergency drawdown authority has only 
been used three times since its inception. 
Each of these cases involved situations 
in which clearly definable emergency 
situations could not be addressed 
through normal program funding. There 
is no evidence whatsoever that the au- 
thority has been misused; indeed, legis- 
lative safeguards have existed to deter 
any possible abuses. Under previous leg- 
islation, each use of section 506 has re- 
quired advance notification and justifica- 
tion to the Congress. Clearly, it has never 
posed any threat to congressional au- 
thority over the shape and direction of 
foreign assistance programs, since reim- 
bursement from any Crawdown must 
come from subsequent congressional ap- 
propriations for military assistance. 

Mr. Presider , much of my concern 
over deletion of this legislative feature 
relates to the direct, adverse impact that 
it is likely to have over the flexibility of 
action which any President must have if 
he is to discharge competently his enor- 
mous responsibilities as Chief Executive 
and Commander in Chief. I do not believe 
that any Member of this Congress would 
disagree with the proposition that un- 
anticipated emcrgency si.sations can 
arise anywhere in the world. Indeed, the 
history of America’s emergence as a glob- 
al power illustrates that we can expect 
the unexpected. No matter how quickly 
the Congress might attempt to enact spe- 
cial legislation to backstop the President 
in his response to such emergency situa- 
tions, we cannot move our legislative ma- 
chinery with sufficient speed to match 
that with which modern crises develop. 
Neither can we anticipate in each an- 
nual debate of foreign assistance legisla- 
tion where the next crisis is likely to 
arise and what specific assistance will be 
needed. 

We have created a multibillion-dollar 
Defense Establishment to insure that our 
national security requirements will be 
met. Part of our defense rests with our 
friends and allies, since we clearly can- 
not, and should not, act as policeman 
for the world. Since national defense 
and mutual security are inseparable, it 
therefore makes sense to utilize a modest 
portion of our own defense stocks if an 
emergency threatens the security of our 
allies—and thus our own security as well. 
In my view, it is unnecessary as well as 
unduly risky to abolish the single legisla- 
tive device by which this transfer of de- 
fense materiel can take place, if re- 
quired. I say unnecessary because there 
is no evidence that the authority ever 
has been abused, and risky because tying 
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the President’s hands and building a leg- 
islative wall around our defense stocks 
could allow some future, unforeseen in- 
ternational event to escalate into a di- 
rect threat to our national security. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
new foreign assistance bill would re- 
sult in phasing out the military assist- 
ance program within 3 years. The even- 
tual demise of pure grant aid is indeed 
a commendable goal, especially now that 
our defense partners increasingly are 
able to obtain needed materiel and serv- 
ices through credit programs. However, 
I seriously question whether the impo- 
sition of this relatively early deadline is 
equally commendable. 

It is my understanding that the De- 
partments of State and Defense have 
been sympathetic to the eventual phase- 
out of MAP for a number of years. Their 
efforts to implement this goal deserve 
mention. Since fiscal year 1952, grants 
have been reduced from $5.7 billion to a 
little more than half a billion dollars 
in fiscal year 1973. Ten years ago, 52 
countries received MAP materiel; today, 
only 20 countries receive such assistance, 
and, among these, 11 have only token 
programs of less than $314 million each. 

The Western European NATO coun- 
tries, commensurate with their increas- 
ing prosperity, have shifted from MAP 
to credit or cash purchases. The same 
thing is true in the case of Japan, 
Greece, Taiwan, and many African 
nations. In Latin America, MAP aid 
has dropped approximately 75 percent 
in the past 10 years. At the present 
time, our Latin American programs in- 
volve mainly training. 

This is of comparatively greater bene- 
fit to the United States than to the re- 
cipient nations in view of the resultant 
influence and good will we are able to 
maintain in their respective armed 
forces. 

Barring unforeseen circumstances, it 
is unlikely that MAP requirements will 
run more than $200 million during each 
of the next few years. However, to force 
this process by setting an arbitrary time 
limit will merely necessitate requests for 
special legislation and impede planning 
for a more normal phasedown process. 

Mr. President, we must remind our- 
selves that the rationale for MAP assist- 
ance is not to engage in meaningless 
give-away programs. Its purpose is to 
provide needed materiel and training for 
friends and allies whose security and 
defense posture impacts directly on our 
own. 

Obviously, we desire to accomplish this 
assistance in the most economical fash- 
ion, but we have to deal with the reality 
of who can afford to pay for what. For- 
tunately, the trend is toward increasing 
credit and cash sales, but legislating an 
arbitrary phaseout cannot alter the 
reality of whether certain defense part- 
ners can assume the entire financial bur- 
den without some outside help. 

The present burden falls most heavily 
in the area of Southeast Asia, where we 
are disengaging from more than a dec- 
ade of military involvement entailing 
vast expenditures and precious American 
lives. We have extricated ourselves to a 
remarkable extent, and there is still hope 
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for negotiated final settlements on ac- 
ceptable terms. 

It would be folly to jeopardize this dif- 
ficult process with a rigid timetable for 
eliminating vital assistance. The same 
logic applies to the Middle East, where 
grant assistance to Israel and Jordan is 
playing an important role in sustaining 
these hard-pressed friends. 

The grant MAP mechanism has proved 
to be a valuable one over the years. Its 
continued existence within annual for- 
eign assistance legislation does not mean 
an automatically greater foreign aid bur- 
den. It is the Congress, after all, which 
determines through the authorization 
and appropriation processes what—if 
anhy—programs shall exist. This is all the 
more reason to avoid unnecessary tam- 
pering with the mechanism until we are 
convinced that it has outlived its use- 
fulness. 

It is impossible at this moment to pre- 
dice whether MAP will become outmoded 
in fiscal year 1977, or sooner, or later. It 
is my sincere belief, however, that we 
should not attempt an impossible task 
of prediction by setting an arbitrary date. 
When MAP needs to be dismantled, we 
can perceive the need and act accord- 
ingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr, Hartke), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), and the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON) 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. MaGnuson) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Buckiey), and the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska) are necessarily 
absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 45, as follows: 


[No. 522 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 


Hart 
Hathaway 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mathias 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 


Alken 
Baker 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Brooke 
Case 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Fong 
Gravel 
Grifin 


Pearson 
Percy 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 


Tunney 
Williams 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bible 
Biden 


Harry F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. 


Cannon Eastland 
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Proxmire 
Randolph 
Roth 


Scott, 
William L. 
Symingto’ 
ym. n 
Welcker 
Young 


NOT VOTING—9 

Fulbright Hruska 
Buckley Hartke Magnuson 
Ervin Haskell Talmadge 

So the bill (S. 3394) was passed, as 
follows: 


Bellmon 


S. 3394 


An act to amend the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1974”. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Sec. 2. Section 103 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by inserting the subsection designa- 
tion “(a)” immediately before “In”; 

(2) by striking out “$291,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1974 and 1975” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$291,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1974, and $530,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1975”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) The Congress finds that, due to rising 
world food, fertilizer, and petroleum costs, 
human suffering and deprivation are grow- 
ing in the poorest and most slowly developing 
countries. The greatest potential for signifi- 
cantly expanding world food production at 
relatively low cost lies in increasing 
the productivity of small farmers who 
constitute a majority of the nearly 
one billion people living in those coun- 
tries. Increasing the emphasis on rural 
development and expanded food production 
in the poorest nations of the developing 
world is a matter of social justice as well as 
an important factor in slowing the rate of 
inflation in the industrialized countries. In 
the allocation of funds under this section, 
special attention should be given to increas- 
ing agricultural production in the countries 
with per capita incomes under $300 a year 
and which are the most severely affected by 
sharp increases in worldwide commodity 
prices. 

“(c) Of the total amount obligated under 
this Act during any fiscal year after fiscal 
year 1975 to procure fertilizers for, and to 
provide such fertilizers to, foreign countries, 
not more than one-third of such amount 
may be obligated with respect to South Viet- 
nam.” 

POPULATION PLANNING 

Sec. 3. The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended as follows: 

(1) In section 104, strike out “$145,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1974 and 1975” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$145,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1974, and $165,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1975”, 

(2) In section 292, strike out “$130,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$150,000,000". 
EDUCATION AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 4. Section 105 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“$90,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1974 
and 1975” and inserting in lieu thereof “$90,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1974, and $92,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1975”. 


DISPOSITION OF LOAN RECEIPTS 


Src. 5. Section 203 of the Foreign Assist- 
anco Act of 1961 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 203. Fsrscan 


Provisions.—On and 
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after July 1, 1975, none of the dollar re- 
ceipts scheduled to be paid during any fiscal 
year from loans made pursuant to this part 
or from loans made under predecessor for- 
eign assistance legislation are authorized to 
be made available during any fiscal year 
for use for purposes of making loans under 
chapter 1 of this part. All such receipts 
shall be deposited in the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts.” 


HOUSING GUARANTIES 


Sec. 6. The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended as follows: 

(1) In section 221, strike out “$305,000- 
000” and insert in Heu thereof “$405,000- 
(2) In section 223(1), strike out “June 30, 
1975" and insert in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1976”. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT PROGRAMS 


Sec. 7. (a) Title II of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the title heading 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“TITLE II—HOUSING AND OTHER 
CREDIT GUARANTY PROGRAMS"; 


(2) by inserting immediately after section 
229 the following new section: 

“Sec. 222A. AGRICULTURAL AND PRODUCTIVE 
CREDIT AND SELF-HELP COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT ProcRaMms.—(&) It is the sense of the 
Congress that in order to stimulate the par- 
ticipation of the private sector in the eco- 
nomic development of less-developed coun- 
tries in Latin America, the authority con- 
ferred by this section should be used to es- 
tablish pilot programs in not more than five 
Latin American countries to encourage pri- 
vate banks, credit institutions, similar pri- 
vate lending organizations, cooperatives, and 
private nonprofit development organizations 
to make loans on reasonable terms to orga- 
nized groups and individuals residing in a 
community for the purpose of enabling such 
groups and individuals to carry out agricul- 
tural credit and self-help community devel- 
opment projects for which they are unable 
to obtain financial assistance on reasonable 
terms. Agricultural credit and assistance for 
self-help community development projects 
should include, but not be limited to, ma- 
terial and such projects as wells, pumps, 
farm machinery, improved seed, fertilizer, 
pesticides, vocational training, food indus- 
try development, nutrition projects, im- 
proved breeding stock for farm animals, san- 
itation facilities, and looms and other han- 
dicraft aids. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the agency primarily responsible for 
administering part I is authorized to issue 
guaranties, on such terms and conditions as 
it shall determine, to private lending insti- 
tutions, cooperatives, and private nonprofit 
development organizations in not more than 
five Latin American countries assuring 
against loss of not to exceed 50 per centum of 
the portfolio of such loans made by any lend- 
er to organized groups or individuals residing 
in a community to enable such groups or in- 
dividuals to carry out agricultural credit and 
self-help community development projects 
for which they are unable to obtain finan- 
cial assistance on reasonable terms. In no 
event shall the liability of the United States 
exceed 75 per centum of any one loan, 

“(c) The total face amount of guaranties 
issued under this section outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed $15,000,000. Not 
more than 10 per centum of such sum shall 
be provided for any one institution, coop- 
erative, or organization. 

“(d) The Inter-American Foundation shall 
be consulted in developing criteria for mak- 
ing loans eligible for guaranty coverage in 
Latin America under this section. 

“(e) Not to exceed $3,000,000 of the guar- 
anty reserve established under section 223 
(b) shall be available to make such pay- 
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ments as may be necessary to discharge lia- 
bilities under guaranties issued under this 
section or any guaranties previously issued 
under section 240 of this Act. 

“(f) Funds held by the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation pursuant to section 
236 may be available for meeting necessary 
administrative and operating expenses for 
carrying out the provisions of this section 
through June 30, 1976. 

“(g) The Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation shall, upon enactment of this 
subsection, transfer to the agency primarily 
responsible for administering part I all ob- 
ligations, assets, and related rights and re- 
sponsibilities arising out of, or related to 
the predecessor program provided for in sec- 
tion 240 of this Act. 

“(h) The authority of this section shall 
continue until December 31, 1977. 

“(i) Notwithstanding the limitation in 
subsection (c) of this section, foreign cur- 
rencies owned by the United States and de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to be excess to the needs of the United States 
may be utilized to carry out the purposes of 
this section, including the discharge of lia- 
bilities under this subsection, The authority 
conferred by this subsection shall be in 
addition to authority conferred by any other 
provision of law to implement guaranty pro- 
grams utilizing excess local currency. 

“(j) The President shall, on or before 
January 15, 1976, make a detailed report to 
the Congress on the results of the program 
established under this section, together with 
such recommendations as he may deem 
appropriate."’; 

(3) by striking out “section 221 or sec- 
tion 222” in section 223(a) and inserting 
“section 221, 222, or 222A” in lieu thereof; 

(4) by striking out “this title” in section 
223(b) and inserting “section 221 and sec- 
tion 222” in lieu thereof; and 

(5) by striking out “section 221 or sec- 
tion 222” in section 223(d) and inserting 
“section 221, 222, 222A, or previously under 
section 240 of this Act” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Title IV of chapter 2 of part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended 
by striking out section 240. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 8. Section 302(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “for the fiscal year 1975, $150,000,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “for the fiscal 
year 1975, $186,900,000". 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 9. Section 504(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “$512,500,000 for the fiscal year 1974” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “550,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1975”. 

SPECIAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 10. Section 506 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is repealed. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZATIONS FOR 

SOUTH VIETNAM 

Sec. 11. Section 513 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended as follows: 

(1) Strike out “Thailand and Laos” in 
the caption and insert in lieu thereof “Thai- 
land, Laos, and South Vietnam”. 

(2) At the end thereof add the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) After June 30, 1976, no military assist- 
ance shall be furnished by the United States 
to South Vietnam directly or through any 
other foreign country unless that assistance 
is authorized under this Act or the Foreign 
Military Sales Act.” 

EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES 


Sec, 12. (a) Chapter 2 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 
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“Sec. 514. LIMITATION ON THE GRANT OF 
Excess DEFENSE ARTICLES—(a) The aggregate 
original acquisition cost of excess defense 
articles ordered during the fiscal year 1975 
under this chapter for foreign countries 
and international organizations shall not ex- 
ceed $150,000,000. 

“(b) The value of any excess defense ar- 
ticle furnished under this chapter to a for- 
eign country or international organization 
by any agency of the United States Govern- 
ment shall be considered to be an expendi- 
ture made from funds appropriated under 
section 504 of this Act. Unless such agency 
certifies to the Comptroller General of the 
United States that the excess defense ar- 
ticle it is ordering is not to be transferred 
by any means to a foreign country or inter- 
national organization, when an order is 
placed for a defense article whose stock status 
is excess at the time ordered, a sum equal 
to the value thereof (less amounts to be 
transferred under section 632(d) of this Act) 
shall (1) be reserved and transferred to a 
suspense account, (2) remain in the suspense 
account until the excess defense article is 
either delivered to a foreign country or in- 
ternational organization or the order there- 
for is canceled, and (3) be transferred from 
the suspense account to (A) the general 
fund of the Treasury upon delivery of such 
article, or (B) the appropriation made under 
section 504 of this Act for the current fiscal 
year upon cancellation of the order. Such 
sum shall be transferred to the appropria- 
tion made under section 504 of this Act for 
the current fiscal year, upon delivery of such 
article, if at the time of delivery the stock 
status of the article is determined in ac- 
cordance with section 644(g) or (m) of this 
Act to be nonexcess, 

“(c) The President shall promptly and 
fully inform the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate of each decision 
to furnish on a grant basis to any country 
excess defense articles which are major weap- 
ons systems to the extent such major weap- 
ons system was not included in the presenta- 
tion material previously submitted to the 
Congress. Additionally, the President shall 
also submit a quarterly report to the Con- 
gress listing by country the total value of all 
deliveries of excess defense articles, disclos- 
ing both the aggregate original acquisition 
cost and the aggregate value at the time of 
delivery.” 

(b) Sections 8 and 11 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, and for other purposes”, approved Jan- 
uary 12, 1971 (84 Stat. 2053), as amended, 
are repealed, 

STOCKPILING OF DEFENSE ARTICLES FOR 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Sec. 13. Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by 
section 12 of this Act, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 515. STOCKPILING OF DEFENSE ARTI- 
CLES FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES.—(a) Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, no 
funds, other than funds made available 
under this chapter or section 401(a) of 
Public Law 89-367 (80 Stat. 37), or any sub- 
sequent corresponding legislation, may be 
obligated for the purpose of stockpiling any 
defense article or war reserve material, in- 
cluding the acquisition, storage, or main- 
tenance of any war reserve equipment, sec- 
ondary items, or munitions, if such article 
or material is set aside, reserved, or in any 
way earmarked or intended for future use by 
any foreign country under this Act or such 
section. 

“(b) The cost of any such article or ma- 
terial set aside, reserved, or in any way ear- 
marked or intended by the Department of 
Defense for future use by, for, or on behalf 
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of the country referred to in section 401 
(a) (1) of Public Law 89-867 (80 Stat. 37) 
shall be charged against the limitation spec- 
ifled in such section or any subsequent 
corresponding legislation, for the fiscal year 
in which such article or material is set 
aside, reserved, or otherwise earmatked or 
intended; and the cost of any such article 
or material set aside, reserved, or in any 
Way earmarked or intended for future use by, 
for, or on behalf of any other foreign coun- 
try shall be charged against funds author- 
ized under this chapter for the fiscal year in 
which such article or material is set aside, 
reserved, or otherwise earmarked. No such 
article or material may be made available 
to or for use by any foreign country unless 
such article or material has been charged 
against the limitation specified in such sec- 
tion, or any subsequent corresponding leg- 
islation, or against funds authorized under 
this chapter, as appropriate.” 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE ADVISORY GROUPS AND 
MISSIONS 


Sec. 14. Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by 
sections 12(a) and 13 of this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 516. MILITARY ASSISTANCE ADVISORY 
Groups AND Mrssions.—Effective July 1, 
1975, an amount equal to each sum expended 
under any provision of law, other than sec- 
tion 504 of this Act, with respect to any mili- 
tary assistance advisory group, military mis- 
sion, or other organization of the United 
States performing activities similar to such 
group or mission, shall be deducted from the 
funds made available under such section 504, 
and (1) if reimbursement of such amount is 
requested by the agency of the United States 
Government making the expenditure, reim- 
bursed to that agency, or (2) if no such re- 
imbursement is requested, deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 


TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 15. (a) Chapter 2 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended 
by sections 12, 13, and 14 of this Act, is 
further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec, 517. TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY — 
(a)(1) The President shall gradually reduce 
assistance (other than military training) 
provided under this chapter so that, not 
later than September 30, 1977, no assistance 
(other than military training) shall be pro- 
vided under this chapter. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection 
shall not apply to funds obligated prior to 
October 1, 1977. 

“(b) For each of the fiscal years 1975, 
1976, and 1977, the President is authorized 
to finance procurements of defense articles 
and defense services (other than military 
training) by any foreign country receiving 
defense articles or defense services during 
fiscal year 1974 under this chapter on terms 
providing for payment to the United States 
Government in United States dollars (1) of 
the value of such articles and services which 
value shall not exceed during each such fis- 
cal year the value of such articles and sery- 
ices (other than military training) furnished 
that country in fiscal year 1974 under this 
chapter, (2) at a rate of interest of not less 
than four per centum a year, and (3) within 
ten years after delivery of the defense arti- 
cles or rendering of the defense services. 

“(c) (1) By not later than September 30, 
1977, all the functions of a military assist- 
ance advisory group, a military mission, or 
other organization of the United States Gov- 
ernment in a foreign country performing ac- 
tivities similar to any such group or mis- 
sion, shall be transferred to the Chief of 
the United States Diplomatic Mission to that 
country. Upon the transfer of such func- 
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tions, that group, mission, or organization, 
as the case may be, shall cease to exist, 

“(2) On and after October 1, 1977, the 
total number of military attachés assigned 
or detailed to the United States Diplomatic 
Mission of a foreign country shall not exceed 
by more than twenty-five per centum the 
total number of military attachés authorized 
to be assigned or detailed to that mission on 
June 80, 1974. 

“(3). Om and after October 1, 1977, no 
military assistance advisory group, military 
mission, or other organization of the United 
States Government in a foreign country per- 
forming activities similar to any such group 
or mission, shall be established or continued 
unless such group, mission, or organization 
is authorized by law specifically for that 
country.” 

(b) Effective October 1, 1977— 

(1) the heading of chapter 1 of part II of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“CHAPTER 1—PrOVIOING MILITARY TRAINING”; 


(2) sections 601, 502A, 514, and 516, and 
subsection (g) of section 644 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 are repealed; 

(8) section 502 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by striking out the 
caption “Utilization of Defense Articles and 
Services” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘Pro- 
viding Military Training", by striking out of 
the text “Defense articles and defense serv- 
ices” and inserting in leu thereof “Military 
training”, and by striking out the last sen- 
tence; 

(4) the heading of chapter 2 of part II of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 2—MILITARY TRAINING”; 


(5) chapter 2 of part IT of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out section 503 through 505 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Src. 503. GENERAL AUTHORITY; —The Presi- 
dent is authorized to furnish, on such terms 
and conditions consistent with this Act as 
the President may determine, military train- 
ing to any foreign country or international 
organization. Funds for such training shall 
be appropriated for each fiscal year pursuant 
to authorization for that fiscal year, After 
September 30, 1977, no’such training shall be 
conducted outside the United States except 
by specific authorization of law.”; 

(6) section 511 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by striking out of the 
section caption “Assistance” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Training”, and by striking out 
of the text “military assistance” and “such 
assistance” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“military training” and “such training”, re- 
spectively; 

(7) section 636(g)(1) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “defense articles and defense services on 
a grant or sales basis” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “military training”; and 

(8) section 644(m) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
subparagraph (1) and by striking out of sub- 
paragraphs (2) and (3) “nonexcess’’ wher- 
ever it appears. 

TERMINATION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO 
SOUTH KOREA 

Sec. 16. Chapter 2 of part Il of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by sec- 
tions 12(a), 13, 14, and 15(a) of this Act, is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

“Sec. 518. TERMINATION OF MILITARY ASSIST- 
ANCE TO SOUTH Korea.—(a) The total of (1) 
the amount of funds obligated under this 
chapter to furnish assistance to South Korea, 
and (2) the value of excess defense articles 
furnished to South Korea under this chapter, 
shall not exceed— 

“(A) $91,500,000 during the fiscal year 
1975; 
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“(B) $61,000,000 during the fiscal year 
1976; and 

““(C) $30,500,000 during fiscal year 1977. 

“(b) The aggregate total of credits ex- 
tended, including participations in oredits, 
and the principal amount of loans guar- 
anteed, under the Foreign Military Sales Act 
with respect to South Korea shall not 
exceed— 

““(1) $42,450,000 during the fiscal year 1975; 

“(2) $28,300,000 during the fiscal year 
1976; and 

“(3) $14,150,000 during the fiscal year 
1977. 

“(c) On and after October 1, 1977, no 
assistance shall be furnished South Korea 
under this chapter, and no credits, including 
participations in credits, shall be extended, 
and no loans shall be guaranteed, under the 
Foreign Military Sales Act with respect to 
South Korea. The preceding sentence shall 
not apply with respect to funds obligated 
prior to such date.” 


SECURITY SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 17. Section 532 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“for the fiscal year 1974 not to exceed $125,- 
000,000, of which not less than $50,000,000 
shall be available solely for Israel” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “for the fiscal year 
1975 not to exceed $675,000,000". 


TRANSFER BETWEEN ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 18; (a) Section 610 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), immediately after 
“any other provision of this Act", insert 
“(except funds made available under chapter 
2 of part IT of this Act)”. 

(2) Add at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) Any funds which the President has 
notified Congress pursuant to section 653 
that he intends to provide in military assist- 
ance to any country may be transferred to, 
and consolidated with, any other funds he 
has notified Congress pursuant to such sec- 
tion that he intends to provide to that coun- 
try for development assistance purposes.” 

(b) Section 614 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end of subsection (a) the fol- 
lowing: “The authority of this section shall 
not be used to waive the limitations on 
transfers contained in section 610(a) of this 
Act.”. 

SUSPENSION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO 
TURKEY 


Sec. 19. Section 620 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(x) All military assistance, all sales of 
defense articles and services (whether for 
cash or by credit, guarantee, or any other 
means), and all licenses with respect to the 
transportation of arms, ammunitions, and 
implements of war (including techni- 
cal data relating thereto) to the Govern- 
ment of Turkey shall be suspended on the 
date of enactment of this subsection unless 
and until the President determines and cer- 
tifies to the Congress that the Government of 
Turkey is in compliance with the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, and any agreement entered into 
under such Acts, and that substantial prog- 
ress toward agreement has been made re- 
garding military forces in Cyprus.”: 
Provided, That the President is authorized 
to suspend the provisions of this section and 
said Acts if he determines that such sus- 
pension will further negotiations for a peace- 
ful solution of the Cyprus conflict. Any such 
suspension shall be effective only until thirty 
days after the convening of the ninety-fourth 
Congress, and only if, during that time, Tur- 
key shall observe the cease-fire and shall 
neither increase its forces on Cyprus nor 
transfer to Cyprus any United States sup- 
plied implements of war, 
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ASSISTANCE TO GREECE 


Sec. 20. Section 620(v) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is repealed. 


LIMITATION UPON ASSISTANCE TO OR FOR CHILE 


Src. 21. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the total amount of assistance 
that may be made available for Chile under 
this or any other law during fiscal year 1975 
may not exceed $55,000,000, none of which 
may be made available for the purpose of 
providing military assistance (including se- 
curity supporting assistance, sales, credit 
sales, or guaranties or the furnishing by any 
means of excess defense articles or items 
from stockpiles of the Department of 
Defense). 

RECONSTRUCTION, RELIEF, AND REHABILITATION 


Sec, 22. (a) Section 639B of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “Notwith- 
standing any prohibitions or restrictions con- 
tained in this or any other Act, the President 
is authorized to furnish assistance on such 
terms and conditions as he may determine, 
for reconstruction and economic develop- 
ment programs in the drought-stricken na- 
tions of Africa.” 

(b) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by adding after section 639B a new 
section 639C as follows: 

“Sec, 6390. RELIEF AND REHABILITATION IN 
BANGLADESH AND Cyprus.—(a) The Congress 
finds that the recent flooding in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Bangladesh, and the civil 
and international strife in the Republic of 
Cyprus, have caused great suffering and 
hardship for the peoples of the two Republics 
which cannot be alleviated with their inter- 
nal resources. The President shall make every 
effort to develop and implement programs 
of relief and rehabilitation, in conjunction 
with other nations providing assistance, the 
United Nations, and other concerned inter- 
national and regional organizations and 
voluntary agencies, to alleviate the hard- 
ships caused in these two nations. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any prohibitions or 
restrictions contained in this or any other 
Act, the President is authorized to furnish 
assistance on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine, for disaster relief, reha- 
bilitation, and related programs in the Peo- 

e's Republic of Bangladesh and the Repub- 
lic of Cyprus.” 

(c) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by adding after section 639C, as 
added by subsection (b) of this section, the 
following new section: 

“Src. 639D, DISASTER RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION.—Notwithstanding any prohibitions 
or restrictions contained in this or any other 
Act, the President is authorized to furnish 
assistance, on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine for disaster relief, reha- 
bilitation, and related programs in the case 
of disasters that require large-scale relief and 
rehabilitation efforts which cannot be met 
adequately with the funds available for 
obligation under section 451 of this Act.” 

(d) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by adding after section 639D, as 
added by subsection (c) of this section, the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 639E, INTERNATIONALIZATION OF Às- 
SISTANCE,—Assistance for the purposes set 
forth in sections 639A, 639B, 6390C, and 639D 
shall be distributed wherever practicable 
under the auspices of and by the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, other 
international organizations or arrangements, 
multilateral institutions, and private volun- 
tary agencies.” 

ACCESS TO CERTAIN MILITARY BASES ABROAD 


Sec, 23. (a) Chapter 3 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 659, Access TO CERTAIN MILITARY 
Basts ABROAD.—None of the funds authorized 
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to be appropriated for foreign assistance (in- 
cluding foreign military sales, credit sales, 
and guaranties) under any law may be used 
to provide any kind of assistance to any 
foreign country in which a military base 
is located if— 

“(1) such base was constructed or is being 
maintained or operated with funds furnished 
by the United States; and 

“(2) personnel of the United States carry 
out military operations from such base; 


unless and until the President has deter- 
mined that the government of such country 
has, consistent with security authorized ac- 
cess, on a regular basis, to bona fide news 
media correspondents of the United States 
to such military base.” 

(b) Section 29 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1973 is repealed. 

PROHIBITING POLICE TRAINING 
Suc. 24, (a) Chapter 3 of part III of the 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended 
by section (a) of this Act, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Spc, 660. PROHIBITING POLICE TRAINING,— 
(a) None of the funds made available to 
carry out this Act, and none of the local cur- 
rencies generated under this Act, shall be 
used to provide training or advice, or pro- 
vide any financial support, for police, prisons, 
or other law enforcement forces for any 
foreign government or any program of in- 
ternal intelligence on surveillance on behalf 
of any foreign government within the United 
States or abroad. 

‘(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall 
not ly— 

ae D with respect to assistance rendered 
under section 515(c) of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, or with 
respect to any authority of the Drug En- 
forcement Administration or the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation which related to 
crimes of the nature which are unlawful 
under the laws of the United States; or 

“(2) to any contract entered into prior to 

the date of enactment of this section with 
any person, organization, or agency of the 
United States Government to provide per- 
sonnel to conduct, or assist in conducting, 
any such program. 
Notwithstanding clause (2), subsection (a) 
shall apply to any renewal or extension of 
any contract referred to in such paragraph 
entered into on or after such date of enact- 
ment.” 

(b) Section 112 of such Act is repeaied. 

LIMITING INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 25. Chapter 3 of part IJI of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by 
sections 23(a) and 24 of this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 661. LIMITATIONS Upon INTELLIGENCE 
ActTivitres.—(a) No funds appropriated 
under the authority of this or any other 
Act may be expended by or on behalf of the 
Central Intelligence Agency or any otNér 
agency of the United States Government for 
the conduct of operations in foreign coun- 
tries pursuant to section 102(d)(5) of the 
National Security Act of 1947 (50 U.S.C. 
403), other than operations intended solely 
for obtaining necessary intelligence. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing limitation, the 
President may authorize and direct that any 
operation in a foreign country be resumed, 
or that any other operation in a foreign 
country be initiated, and funds may be ex- 
pended therefor, if, but not before, he (1) 
finds that such operation is important to 
the national security, and (2) transmits an 
appropriate report of his finding, together 
with an appropriate description of the 
nature and scope of such operation, to the 
committees of the Congress having jurisdic- 
tion to monitor and review the intelligence 
activities of the United States Government, 
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"(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall not apply during military 
operations by the United States under a 
declaration of war approved by the Congress 
or an exercise of powers by the President 
under the War Powers Resolution.” 


WAIVER OF PROHIBITION AGAINST ASSISTANCE 
TO COUNTRIES ENGAGING IN CERTAIN TRADE 


Sec. 26, Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by 
sections 24 and 25 of this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
Tollowing new section: 

“Sec. 662. WAIVER OF PROHIBITION AGAINST 
ASSISTANCE TO COUNTRIES ENGAGING IN CER- 
TAIN TrapE.—Any provision of this Act or the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 which prohibits assistance 
to a country because that country is engag- 
ing In trade with a designated country may 
be waived by the President if he determines 
that such waiver is in the national interest 
and reports such determination to the Con- 
gress.” 

POLICY WITH RESPECT TO INDOCHINA 


Sec, 27. (a) The Congress finds that the 
cease-fire provided for in the Paris Agree- 
ment on Ending the War and Restoring 
Peace in Vietnam has not been observed by 
any of the Vietnamese parties to the con- 
fiict. Military operations of an offensive and 
defensive nature continue throughout South 
Vietnam. In Cambodia, the civil war between 
insurgent forces and the Lon Nol govern- 
ment has intensified, resulting in widespread 
human suffering and the virtual destruction 
of the Cambodian economy. 

(b) The Congress further finds that con- 
tinuation of the military struggles in South 
Vietnam and Cambodia are notin the inter- 
est of the parties directly engaged in the 
conflicts, the people of Indochina, or world 
peace. In order to lessen the human suffering 
in Indochina and to bring about a genuine 
peace there, the Congress urges and requests 
the President and the Secretary of State to 
undertake immediately the following meas- 
ures: 

(1) to initiate negotiations with represent- 
atives of the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China to arrange a mutually 
agreed-upon and rapid de-escalation of mili- 
tary assistance on the part of the three prin- 
cipal suppliers of arms and material to all 
Vietnamese and Cambodian parties engaged 
in conflict; 

(2) to urge by all available means that the 
Government of the Khmer Republic enter 
into negotiations with representatives of the 
Khmer Government of National Union for 
the purpose of arranging an immediate 
ceasefire and political settlement of the con- 
flict; and to use all available means to estab- 
lish contact with the Khmer Government of 
National Union and to urge them to partici- 
pate in such negotiations. The United States 
should urge all Cambodian parties to use the 
good offices of the United Nations or a 
respected third country for the purpose of 
bringing an end to hostilities and reaching 
a political settlement; 

(3) to utilize any public or private forum 
to negotiate directly with representatives of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government, and 
the Republic of Vietnam to seek a new cease- 
fire in Vietnam and full compliance with the 
provisions of the Paris Agreement on End- 
ing the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam, 
including a full accounting for Americans 
missing in Indochina; 

(4) to reconvene the Paris Conference to 
seek full implementation of the provisions 
of the Agreement of January 27, 1973, on the 
part of all Vietnamese parties to the conflict; 
and 

(5) to maintain regular and full consulta- 
tion with the appropriate committees of the 
Congress and report to the Congress and the 
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Nation at regular intervals on the progress 
toward obtaining a total cessation of hostil- 
ities in Indochina and s mutual reduction 
of military assistance to that area. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING ECONOMIC AID TO 
INDOCHINA 


Sec. 28. (a) Congress finds that, after ex- 
pending over a billion dollars in funds for 
economic purposes in Indochina last year, 
and vast amounts in previous years, little in 
lasting economic benefit remains. A large 
proportion of the funds expended have been 
used for consumabie items related to the 
war effort. Very litle of our money has found 
its way into capital investments of a lasting 
productive benefit to the people, Congress 
calls upon the President and Secretary of 
State to take immediately the following 
actions designed to maximize the benefit of 
United States economic assistance: 

(1) to organize a consortium to include 
multilateral financial institutions to help 
plan for Indochina reconstruction and de- 
velopment; to coordinate multilateral and 
bilateral contributions to the area’s economic 
recovery; and to provide continuing advice 
to the recipient nations on the use of their 
own and outside resources; 

(2) to develop, in coordination with the 
recipient governments, other donors, and 
the multilateral financial institutions, a 
comprehensive plan for Indochina recon- 
struction and economic development; 

(3) to develop country-by-country recon- 
struction and development plans, including 
detailed plans for the development of in- 
dividual economic sectors, that can be used 
to identify and coordinate specific economic 
development projects and programs and to 
direct United States resources into areas of 
maximum benefits; 

(4) to shift the emphasis of United States 
aid programs from consumption-oriented 
expenditures to economic development; 

(5) to identify possible structural eco- 
nomic reforms in areas such as taxation, ex- 
change rates, savings mechanisms, Internal 
pricing, income distribution, land tenure, 
budgetary allocations and corruption, which 
should be undertaken if Indochinese eco- 
nomic development is to progress; 

(6) to include in Indochina economic 
planning programing specific performance 
criteria and standards which will enable the 
Congress and the executive branch to judge 
the adequacy of the recipients’ efforts and to 
determine whether, and what amounts of, 
continued United States funding is justified; 
and 

(7) to provide humanitarian assistance to 
Indochina wherever practicable under the 
auspices of and by the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, other international 
organizations or arrangements, multilateral 
institutions, and private voluntary agencies 
with a minimum presence and activity of 
United States Government personnel. 

(b) This section shall not be construed 
to imply continuation of a United States 
financial commitment beyond the authoriza- 
tion provided for in this Act or amendments 
made by this Act, 

INDOCHINA POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 29 Section 802 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 802. AUTHOREATION.—There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the President 
to furnish assistance for the relief and recon- 
struction of South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos as authorized by this part, in addition 
to funds otherwise available for such pur- 
poses, for the fiscal year 1974 not to exceed 
$504,000,000, and for the fiscal year 1975 not 
to exceed $617,000,000. Of the amount appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1975— 

“(1) $449,900,000 shall be available only 
for the relief and reconstruction of South 
targa in accordance with section 806 of 

his Act; 
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“(2) $100,000,000 shall be available only for 
the relief and reconstruction of Cambodia in 
accordance with section 807 of this Act; 

(3) $40,000,000 shall be available only for 
the relief and reconstruction of Laos in ac- 
cordance with section 808 of this Act; 

(4) $4,100,000 shall be available only for 
the regional development program; 

“(5) $16,000,000 shall be available only for 
support costs for the agency primarily re- 
sponsible for carrying out this part; and 

“(6) $7,000,000 shall be available only for 
humanitarian assistance through interna- 
tional organizations, Such amounts are au- 
thorized to remain available until expended.” 


ASSISTANCE TO SOUTH VIETNAMESE CHILDREN 


Sec. 30. Section 803 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “rights, 
particularly children fathered by United 
States citizens” and insert in lieu thereof 
“rights”. 

(2) In subsection (b), immediately after 
the second sentence, insert the following: 
“Of the sums made available for South 
Vietnam under section 802(1) of this Act 
for fiscal year 1975, $10,000,000, or its equiv- 
alent in local currency, shall be available 
until expended solely to carry out this sec- 
tion.” 


LIMITATIONS WITH RESPECT TO SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Sec. 31. Part V of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 806. LIMITATIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
Sourn VretnamM.—(a) Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no funds authorized 
to be appropriated by this or any other law 
may be obligated in any amount in excess 
of $1,274,900,000 during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out directly or indirectly any economic or 
military assistance, or any operation, proj- 
ect, or program of any kind, or for providing 
any goods, supplies, materials, equipment, 
services, personnel, or advisers in, to, for, 
or on behalf of South Vietnam. Of that 
amount, there shall be available during such 
fiscal year— 

(1) $700,000,000 for military assistance; 

“{2) $125,000,000 only to carry out the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954; and 

“(3) $449,900,000 only for economic as- 
sistance, of which there shall be available— 

“(A) $90,000,000 for humanitarian assist- 
ance, of which there shall be available— 

“ (1) $70,000,000 for refugee relief; 

“ (1i) $10,000,000 for child care; and 

“ (ili) $10,000,000 for health care; 

“(B) $154,500,000. for agricultural assist- 
ance, of which there shall be available— 

“(1) $85,000,000 for fertilizer; 

*(ii) $12,000,000 for POL (for agriculture); 

* (iii) $6,000,000 for insecticides and pesti- 
cides; 

“(iv) $10,000,000 for agricultural machin- 
ery and equipment (including spare parts); 

“(v) $3,500,000 for agricultural advisory 
services; 

“(vi) $20,000,000 for rural credit; 

“(vil) $10,000,000 for canal dredging; 

“(viii) $4,000,000 for low-lift pumps; and 

“(ix) $4,000,0000 for fish farm develop- 
ment; 

“(C) $139,800,000 for industrial develop- 
ment assistance, of which there shall be 
available— 

“(1) $124,000,000 for commodities; 

“ (i1) $10,000,000 for industrial credit; and 

“(ill) $5,800,000 for industrial advisory 
services (including feasibility studies) ; 

“(D) $65,600,000 for miscellaneous assist- 
ance, of which there shall be available— 

“(i) $47,900,000 for the service sector (in- 
cluding POL, machinery, equipment and 
spare parts); and 
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“(ii) $17,700,000 for technical services and 
operating expenses, 

“(b)(1) No funds made available under 
paragraph (2) or (3) of subsection (a) may 
be transferred to, or consolidated with, the 
funds made available under any other para- 
graph of such subsection, nor may more than 
20 per centum of the funds made available 
under subparagraph (A), (B), (C), or (D) of 
paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion be transferred to, or consolidated with, 
the funds made available under any other 
such subparagraph. 

“(2) Whenever the President determines it 
to be necessary in carrying out this part, any 
funds made available under any clause of 
subparagraph (A), (B), (C), or (D) of sub- 
section (a) of this section may be trans- 
ferred to, and consolidated with, the funds 
made available under any other clause of 
that same subparagraph. 

“(3) The President shall fully Inform the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate of each transfer he intends to make 
under paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsec- 
tion prior to making such transfer. 

“(c) In computing the $1,274,900,000 limi- 
tation on obligational authority under sub- 
section (a) of this section with respect to 
such fiscal year, there shall be included in 
the computation the value of any goods, 
supplies, materials, equipment, services, 
personnel, or advisers provided to, for, or 
on behalf of South Vietnam in such fiscal 
year by gift, donation, loan, lease, or other- 
wise. For the purpose of this subsection, 
‘value’ means the fair market value of any 
goods, supplies, materials, or equipment 
provided to, for, or on behalf of South 
Vietnam but in no case less than 3314 per 
centum of the amount the United States 
paid at the time such goods, supplies, mate- 
rials, or equipment were acquired by the 
United States. 

“(a) No funds may be obligated for any 
of the purposes described in subsection (a) 
of this section. in, to, for, or on behalf of 
South Vietnam in any fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1975, unless such funds have 
been specifically authorized by law enacted 
after the date of enactment of this section. 
In no case shall funds in any amount in 
excess of the amount specifically author- 
ized by law for any fiscal year be obligated 
for any such purpose during. such fiscal 
year. 

“(e) After the date of enactment of this 
section, whenever any request is made to 
the Congress for the appropriation of funds 
for use in, to, for, or on behalf of South 
Vietnam for any fiscal year, the President 
shall furnish a written report to the Con- 
gress explaining the purpose for which such 
funds are to be used in such fiscal year. 

“(1) The President shall submit to the 
Congress within thirty days after the end 
of each quarter of each fiscal year, begin- 
ning with the fiscal year which begins July 
1, 1974, a written report showing the total 
amount of funds obligated in, to, for, or 
on behalf of South Vietnam during the 
preceding quarter by the United States 
Government, and shall include in such re- 
port a general breakdown of the total 
amount obligated, describing the different 
purposes for which such funds were obli- 
gated and the total amount obligated for 
such purpose. 

“*(g) (1) Effective six months after the date 
of enactment of this section, the total num- 
ber of civilian officers and employees, in- 
cluding contract employees, of executive 
agencies of the United States Government 
who are citizens of the United States and 
of members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States present in South Vietnam 
shall not at any one time exceed four thou- 
sand, not more than two thousand five 
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hundred of whom shall be members of such 
armed forces and direct hire an contract 
employees of the Department of Defense. 
Effective one year after the date of enactment 
of this section, such total number shall not 
exceed at any one time three thousand, not 
more than one thousand five hundred of 
whom shall be members of such armed 
forces and direct hire and contract em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense, 

“(2) Effective six months after the date of 
enactment of this section, the United States 
shall not, at any one time, pay in whole 
or in part, directly or indirectly, the com- 
pensation or allowances of more than eight 
hundred individuals in South Vietnam who 
are citizens of countries other than South 
Vietnam or the United States. Effective one 
year after the date of enactment of this 
section, the total number of individuals 
whose compensation or allowance is so paid 
shall not exceed at any one time five hundred. 

“(8) For purposes of this subsection, ‘ex- 
ecutive agency of the United States Govern- 
ment’ means any agency, department, board, 
wholly or partly owned corporation, instru- 
mentality, commission, or establishment 
within the executive branch of the United 
States Government. 

“(4) This subsection shall not be construed 
to apply with respect to any individual in 
South Vietnam who (A) is an employee or 
volunteer worker of a yoluntary private, non- 
profit relief organization or is an employee 
or volunteer worker of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, and (B) en- 
gages only in activities providing humani- 
tarian assistance in South Vietnam. 

“(h) This section shall not be construed 
a5 a commitment by the United States to 
South Vietnam for its defense.” 


LIMITATIONS WITH RESPECT TO CAMBODIA 


Sec. 32. (a) Part V of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended by section 31 
of this Act, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“SEC. 807. LIMITATIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
Camsopia.—(a) Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, no funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this or any other law 
may be obligated in any amount in excess 
of $377,000,000 during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, for the purpose of carrying 
out directly or indirectly any economic or 
military assistance, or any operation, proj- 
ect, or program of any kind, or for providing 
any goods, supplies, materials, equipment, 
services, personnel, or advisers in, to, for, 
or on behalf of Cambodia. Of that amount 
there shall be available— 

“(1) $200,000,000 for military assistance; 

“(2) $77,000,000 only to carry out the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954; and 

“(3) $100,000,000 only for economic assist- 
ance, of which there shall be available— 

“(A) $20,000,000 for humanitarian assist- 
ance; 

“(B) $63,000,000 for commodity import as- 
sistance; 

“(C) $15,000,000 for multilateral stabiliza- 
tion assistance; and 

“(D) $2,000,000 for technical support and 
participant training. 

“(b) No funds made available under para- 
graph (2) or (8) of subsection (a) of this 
section may be transferred to, or consoli- 
dated with, the funds made available under 
any other paragraph of such subsection, nor 
may more than 20 per centum of the funds 
made available under any subparagraph of 
paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion be transferred to, or consolidated with, 
the funds made available under any other 
such subparagraph. 

“(c) In computing the $377,000,000 limita- 
tion on obligation authority under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section with respect to such 
fiscal year, there shall be included in the 
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computation the value of any goods, sup- 
plies, materials, equipment, services, person- 
nel, or advisers provided to, for, or on behalf 
of Cambodia in such fiscal year by gift, do- 
nation, loan, lease or otherwise. For the pur- 
pose of this subsection, ‘value’ means the 
fair market value of any goods, supplies, ma- 
terials, or equipment provided to, for, or on 
behalf of Cambodia but in no case less than 
3344 per centum of the amount the United 
States paid at the time such goods, supplies, 
materials, or equipment were acquired by 
the United States. 

“(d) No funds m -~ be obligated for any of 
the purposes described in subsection (a) of 
this section in, to, for, or on behalf of Cam- 
bodia in any fiscal year beginning after June 
30, 1975, unless such funds have been specifi- 
cally authorized by law enacted after the 
date of enactment of this section. In no case 
shall funds In any amount in excess of the 
amount specifically authorized by law for any 
fiscal year be obligated for any such purpose 
during such fiscal year. 

“(e) After the date of enactment of this 
section, whenever any request is made to 
the Congress for the appropriation of funds 
for use in, to, for, or on behalf of Cambodia 
for any fiscal year, the President shali fur- 
nish a written report to the Congress ex- 
plaining the purpose for which such funds 
are to be used in such fiscal year. 

“(f) The President shall submit to the 
Congress within thirty days after the end of 
each quarter of each fiscal year, beginning 
with the fiscal year which begins July 1, 1974, 
& written report showing the total amount 
of funds obligated in, to, for, or on behalf 
of Cambodia during the preceding quarter 
by the United States Government, and shail 
include in such report a general breakdown 
of the total amount obligated, describing the 
different purposes for which such funds were 
obligated and the total amount obligated for 
such purpose. 

“(g) (1) The total number of civilian offi- 
cers and employees of executive agencies of 
the United States Government who are citi- 
zens of the United States and of members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States (ex- 
cluding such members while actually en- 
gaged in air operations In or over Cambodia 
which originate outside Cambodia) present 
in Cambodia at any one time shall not exceed 
two hundred. 

“(2) The United States shall not, at any 
one time, pay in whole or in part, directly 
or indirectly, the compensation or allow- 
ances of more than eighty-five individuals in 
Cambodia who are citizens of countries other 
than Cambodia or the United States. 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, ‘ex- 
ecutive agency of the United States Govern- 
ment’ means any agency, department, board, 
wholly or partly owned corporation, instru- 
mentality, commission, or establishment 
within the executive branch of the United 
States Government. 

“(4) This subsection shall not be con- 
strued to apply with respect to any individ- 
ual in Cambodia who (A) is an employee or 
volunteer worker of a voluntary private, non- 
profit relief organization or is an employee 
or volunteer worker of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, and (B) en- 
gages only in activities providing humani- 
tarian assistance in Cambodia. 

“(h) This section shall not be construed 
as a commitment by the United States to 
Cambodia for its defense.” 

(b) Sections 655 and 656 of such Act are 
repealed. 

LIMITATIONS WITH RESPECT TO LAOS 

Sec. 33. Part V of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended by sections 31 and 
32(a) of this Act, is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 808. LIMITATIONS WirH RESPECT TO 
LAos.— (a) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
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sion of law, no funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this or any other law may 
be obligated in any amount in excess of 
$70,000,000 during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976, for the purpose of carrying 
out directly or indirectly any economic or 
military assistance, or any operation, proj- 
ect, or program of any kind, or for providing 
any goods, supplies, materials, equipment, 
services, personnel, or advisers in, to, for, or 
on behalf of Laos. Of that amount, there 
shall be available— 

“(1) $30,000,000 for military assistance; 
and 

“{2) $40,000,000 only for economic assist- 
ance, of which there shall be available— 

“(A) $11,000,000 for humanitarian assist- 
ance; 

"(B) $6,600,000 for reconstruction and de- 
velopment assistance; 

“(C) $16,100,000 for stabilization assist- 
ance; and 

“(D) $6,400,000 for technical support. 

“(b) No funds made available under para- 
graph (2) of subsection (a) of this section 
may be transferred to, or consolidated with, 
the funds made available under paragraph 
(1) of such subsection, nor may more than 
20 per centum of the funds made available 
under any subparagraph of paragraph (2) be 
transferred to, or consolidated with, the 
funds made available under any other such 
subparagraph. 

“(c) In computing the limitations on ob- 
ligation authority under subsection (a) of 
this section with respect to such fiscal year, 
there shall be included in the computation 
the value of any goods, supplies, materials, 
equipment, services, personnel, or advisers 
provided, to, for, or on behalf of Laos in 
such fiscal year by gift, donation, loan, lease 
or otherwise, For the purpose of this subsec- 
tion, ‘value’ means the fair market value 
of any goods, supplies, materials, or equip- 
ment provided to, for, or an behalf of Laos 
but in no case less than 3314 per centum of 
the amount the United States paid at the 
time such goods, supplies, materials, or 
equipment were acquired by the United 
States. 

“(d) No funds may be obligated for any 
of the purposes described in subsection (a) 
of this section in, to, for, or on behalf of 
Laos in any fiscal year beginning after June 
30, 1975, unless such funds have been spe- 
cifically authorized by law enacted after the 
date of enactment of this section. In no case 
shall funds in any amount in excess of the 
amount specifically authorized by law for 
any fiscal year be obligated for any such pur- 
pose during such fiscal year. 

“(e) After the date of enactment of this 
section, whenever any request is made to the 
Congress for the appropriation of funds for 
use in, to, for, or on behalf of Laos, for any 
fiscal year, the President shall furnish a 
written report to the Co: explaining 
the purpose for which such funds are to be 
used in such fiscal year. 

“(f) The President shall submit to the 
Congress within thirty days after the end 
of each quarter of each fiscal year beginning 
with the fiscal year which begins July 1, 
1974, a written report showing the total 
amount of funds obligated in, to, for, or on 
behalf of Laos during the preceding quarter 
by the United States Government and shall 
include In such report a general breakdown 
of the total amount obligated, describing 
the different purposes for which such funds 
were obligated and the total amount obli- 
gated for such purpose. 

“(g) This section shall not be construed 
as a commitment by the United States to 
Laos for its defense,” 

POPULATION, NARCOTICS, INTERNATIONAL HU- 
MANITARIAN AND REGIONAL PROGRAMS 
Sec. 34. Part V of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended by sections 31, 32 (a), 
and 33 of this Act, Is further amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 809. POPULATION, NARCOTICS, INTER- 
NATIONAL HUMANITARIAN AND REGIONAL PRO- 
Grams.—The provisions of sections 806, 807, 
and 808 shall not apply to: (1) funds obli- 
gated for purposes of title X of chapter 2 of 
part I (programs relating to population 
growth); (2) funds made available under 
section 482 (programs relating to narcotics 
control); (3) funds made available under 
section 802 (6) (humanitarian assistance 
through international organizations); or 
(4) funds obligated for regional programs.” 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Src. 35. Part V of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended by sections 31, 32(a), 
33, and 34 of this Act, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec, 810. TRANSFER or Funps—(a) The 
authority of section 610 of this Act shall not 
apply with respect to any funds made ayail- 
able to South Vietnam, Cambodia, or Laos. 

“(b) Any funds made available under any 
provision of this or any other law for the 
purpose of providing military assistance for 
South Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia may be 
transferred to, and consolidated with, any 
funds made available to that country for war 
relief, reconstruction, or general economic 
development.” 


MIDDLE EAST ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 36. (a) The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the foliowing new part: 

“Parr VI 


“Sec. 901. GENERAL AUTHORITY FOR ASSIST- 
ANCE TO THE MIDDLE East.—The President is 
authorized to furnish assistance authorized 
by this Act, and to provide credits and guar- 
anties authorized by the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, Any such assistance, credits, and 
guaranties shall be provided in accordance 
with ali the provisions applicable to that type 
of assistance under this Act and applicable 
to credits and guaranties under the Foreign 
Military Sales Act. 

“Sec. 902, AuLocarrons—/(a) Of the funds 
appropriated to carry out chapter 2 of part 
II of this Act during the fiscal year 1975, 
not to exceed $100,000,000 may be made avail<« 
able for military assistance in the Middle 
East. 

“(b) Of the funds appropriated to carry 
out chapter 4 of part II of this Act during 
the fiscal year 1975, not to exceed $667,600,000 
may be made available for security support- 
ing assistance in the Middle East. 

“(c) Of the aggregate ceiling on credits 

and guaranties established by section 31(b) 
of the Foreign Military Sales Act during the 
fiscal year 1975, not to exceed $330,000,000 
shall be available for countries in the Middle 
East. 
“Sec, 903. SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FUND.— 
(a) There are authorized to be appropriated 
to the President for the fiscal year 1975 not 
to exceed $100,000,000 to meet special re- 
quirements arising from time to time in the 
Middle East for the purpose of providing any 
type of assistance authorized by part I of 
this Act, In addition to funds otherwise 
available for such purpose. The funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated by this section 
shall be available for use by the President 
for assistance authorized by this Act in ac- 
cordance with the provisions applicable to 
the furnishing of such assistance. Such funds 
are authorized to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

“(b) The President shall keep the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
currently informed on the programing and 
obligation of funds under subsection (a). 

“(ce)(1) Prior to obligating any amount 
for a project In excess of $1,000,000 from 
funds made available under this section, the 
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President shall transmit a written report to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate on the same day giving a com- 
plete explanation with respect to such pro- 
posed obligation. Each report shall include 
an explanation relating to only one project. 

“(2) The President may make such obli- 
gation thirty days after the report has been 
so transmitted unless, before the end of the 
first period of thirty calendar days after the 
date on which the report is transmitted, a 
resolution is adopted disapproving the pro- 
posed obligation with respect to which the 
report is made. 

“(3) Paragraphs (4) through (11) of this 
subsection are enacted by Congress— 

“(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they are 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in the House 
in the case of resolutions described by this 
subsection; and they supersede other rules 
only to the extent that they are inconsist- 
ent therewith; and 

“(B) with full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure 
of that House) at any time, in the same 
manner, and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of-that House. 

“(4) For purposes of paragraphs (2) 
through (12) of this subsection, ‘resolution’ 
means only a concurrent resolution, the mat- 
ter after the resolving clause of which is as 
follows: “That the Congress does not ap- 
prove the obligation for ———_———. and ex- 
plained in the report transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on , 19—.’, the 
first blank space therein being filled with 
the name of the foreign country or organi- 
zation on whose behalf the obligation is to 
be incurred, and the other blank spaces 
therein being appropriately filled with the 
date of the transmittal of the report; but 
does not include a resolution specifying ob- 
ligations for more than one proposed project. 

“(5) If the committee, to which has been 
referred a résolution disapproving a proposed 
obligation, has not reported the resolution 
at the end of ten calendar days after its 
introduction, it is in order to moye either 
to discharge the committee from further 
consideration of the resolution or to dis- 
charge the committee from further consider- 
ation of any other resolution with respect 
to the same obligation which has been re- 
ferred to the committee. 

“(6) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, is highly privileged (except that it.-may 
not be made after the committee has re- 
ported a resolution with respect to the same 
proposed obligation), and debate thereon is 
limited to not more than one hour, to be 
divided equally between those favoring and 
those opposing the resolution. An amend- 
ment to the motion is not in order, and it 
is not in order to move to reconsider the 
vote by which the motion is agreed to or 
disagreed to. 

“(7) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to, or disagreed to, the motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same obligation. 

“(8) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further consid- 
eration of, a resolution with respect to an 
obligation, it is at any time thereafter in 
order (even though a previous motion to the 
same effect has been disagreed to) to move 
to proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution, The motion is highly privileged and 
is not debatable. An amendment to the mo- 
tion is not in order, and it is not in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 
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“(9) Debate on the resolution is limited 
to not more than two hours, to be divided 
equally between those favoring and those 
opposing the resolution. A motion further 
to limit debate is not debatable. An amend- 
ment to, or motion to recommit, the resolu- 
tion is not in order, and it is not in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution is agreed to or disagreed to. 

“(10) Motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from committee, or 
the consideration of, a resolution with re- 
spect to an obligation, and motions to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of other business, 
are decided without debate. 

“(11) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to an 
obligation are decided without debate. 

“(12) If, prior to the passage by one House 
of a concurrent resolution of that House, 
that House receives from the other House 
a concurrent resolution of such other House, 
then— 

“(A) the procedure with respect to the 
concurrent resolution of the first House shall 
be the same as if no concurrent resolution 
from the other House had been received; but 

“(B) on any vote on final passage of the 
concurrent resolution of the first House the 
concurrent resolution from the other House 
shall be automatically substituted." (b) Sec- 
tion 620(p) of such Act is repealed. 


FOREIGN MILITARY SALES ACT AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 37. (a) the Foreign Military Sales Act 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 3(d) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) A country shall remain ineligible in 
accordance with subsection (c) of this section 
until such time as the President determines 
that such violation has ceased, that the 
country concerned has given assurances satis- 
factory to the President that such violation 
will not recur, and that, if such violation 
involved the transfer of sophisticated weap- 
ons without the consent of the President, 
such weapons have been returned to the 
country concerned.” 

(2) Section 22 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) No sales of defense articles shall be 
made to the government of any economically 
developed country under the provisions of 
this section if such articles are generally 
available for purchase by such country from 
commercial sources in the United States.” 

(3) Section 23 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 23. CREDIT Sates—The President is 
authorized to finance procurements of de- 
fense articles and defense services by friendly 
foreign countries and international organiza- 
tions on terms requiring the payment to the 
United States Government in United States 
dollars of— 

“(1) the value of such articles or services 
within a period not to exceed ten years after 
the delivery of such articles or the rendering 
of such services; and i 

(2) interest on the unpaid balance of that 
obligation for payment of the value of such 
articles or services, at a rate equivalent to the 
current average interest rate, as of the last 
day of the month preceding the financing of 
such procurement, that the United States 
Government pays on outstanding marketable 
obligations of comparable maturity, unless 
the President certifies to Congress that the 
national interest requires a lesser rate of 
interest and states in the certification the 
lesser rate so required and the justification 
therefor.” 

(4) In subsection (a) and (b) of section 
24, the parenthetical phrase in. each is 
amended to read as follows: “(excluding 
United States Government agencies other 
than the Federal Financing Bank)”. 
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(5) Section 24(c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) Funds made available to carry cut 
this Act shall be obligated in an amount 
equal to 25 per centum of the principal 
afhount of contractual liability related to 
any guaranty issued prior to July 1, 1974, 
under this section. Funds made available 
to carry out this Act shall be obligated in 
an amount equal to 10 per centum of the 
principal amount of contractual liability 
related to any guaranty issued after June 30, 
1974, under this section. All the funds so 
obligated shall constitute a single reserve 
for the payment of claims under such guar- 
anties, and only such of the funds in the 
reserve as may be in excess from time to 
time of the total principal amount of con- 
tractual liability related to all outstanding 
guaranties under this section shall be de- 
obligated and transferred to the general 
fund of the Treasury. Any guaranties issued 
hereunder shall be backed by the full faith 
and credit of the United States,” 

(6) Section 24 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(d) The President may guarantee under 
this section only those payments for any de- 
fense article or defense service which are due 
within ten years after that defense article 
is delivered or that defense service is rend- 
ered, except that such guaranty may be 
made for not more than twenty years if the 
President certifies to Congress that the na- 
tional interest requires that the period of 
guaranty be longer than ten years, and 
states in the certification the country or 
international organization on whose behalf 
the guaranty is to be made, the period of 
the guaranty, and the justification for the 
longer period.” 

(7) (A) At the end of chapter 1 add the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 25. QUARTERLY REPORTS; CONGRES- 
SIONAL ApPpRovAL.—(a) Not later than fifteen 
days after the end of each quarter, the 
President shall transmit to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
a report setting forth the total amount of 
cash sales from stock under section 21, con- 
tracts for the procurement of defense articles 
or defense services under section 22, credit 
sales under section 23 of this Act and guar- 
anties under section 24 of this Act made 
during the preceding quarter, and the coun- 
try or international organization to which 
such sale, credit sale, or guaranty is made 
or expected to be made. 

“(b) (1) The President shall transmit to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate on the same day a written state- 
ment giving a complete explanation with 
respect to any agreement or contract to sell 
or to extend credit or guaranties if— 

“(A) the amount of such sale, credit sale, 
or guaranty exceeds $25,000,000; or 

“(B) the amount of such sale, credit sale, 

or guaranty, when added to the amount of 
all the sales, credit sales, and guaranties 
made to that country or international orga- 
nization in that fiscal year (including the 
amount of any sale, credit sale, and guaranty 
made to that country or international orga- 
nization under statement of waiver in ac- 
cordance with subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion), causes the total amount of sales, 
credit sales, and guaranties made to that 
country in that year to exceed $50,000,000 for 
the first time. 
Each such statement shall include an ex- 
planation relating to only one agreement or 
contract to sell or to extend credit or guar- 
anties, and shall be set forth— 

“(i) the country or international organiza- 
tion to which the sale, credit sale, or guar- 
anty is made; 

“(il) the amount of the sale, credit sale, 
or guaranty; 
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“(iil) in the case of a sale, a description 
of the defense article or service provided; 

“(iv) the department, agency, or branch 
of the United States Armed Forces entering 
into such contract or agreement; and 

“(v) the date of such agreement or con- 
tract. 

“(2)(A) No sale, credit sale, or guaranty 
may be made under such agreement or con- 
tract until the end of the first period of 
thirty calendar days of continuous session 
of Congress after the date on which the 
statement is transmitted. 

“(B) The President may make such sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty thirty days after 
the statement has been so transmitted un- 
less, before the end of the first period of 
thirty calendar days of continuous session 
of Congress after the date on which the state- 
ment is transmitted, Congress adopts a con- 
current resolution disapproving the sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty with respect to 
which the statement is made. 

"(3) For purposes of paragraph (2) of this 
subsection— 

“(A) the continuity of a session is broken 
only by an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die; and 

“(B) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment 
of more than three days to a day certain are 
excluded in the computation of the thirty- 
day period, 

“(C) The provisions of paragraph (2) of 
subsection (b) of this section shall not apply 
if the President transmits to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
a statement of waiver in which he certifies 
that an emergency exists which requires 
such waiver in the national security interests 
of the United States. 

“(d) Subsections (e) through (m) of this 
section are enacted by Congress— 

“(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 


of the Senate and the House of Representa- 


tives, respectively, and as such they are 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with re- 
spect to the procedure to be followed in the 
House in the case of resolutions described 
by this section; and they supersede other 
rules only to the extent that they are in- 
consistent therewith; and 

“(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same manner, 
and to the same extent as in the case of any 
other rule of that House. 

“(e) For purposes of subsections (d) 
through (m) of this section, “resolution” 
means only a concurrent resolution, the mat- 
ter after the resolving clause of which is as 
follows: “That the Congress does not ap- 
prove the (agreement, contract) for and 
explained in the statement transmitted to 
Congress by the President on yaoi 
the appropriate word within the parentheses 
being selected, the first blank space therein 
filled with the name of the foreign country 
on whose behalf the sale, credit sale, or 
guaranty is made, and the other blank space 
therein being appropriately filled with the 
date of the transmittal of the statement; 
but does not include a resolution specifying 
more than one sale, credit sale, or guaranty. 

“(f) If the committee, to which has been 
referred a resolution disapproving a sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty, has not reported the 
resolution at the end of ten calendar days 
after its introduction, it is in order to move 
either to discharge the committee from 
further consideration of the resolution or to 
discharge the committee from further con- 
sideration of any other resolution with re- 
spect to the same sale, credit sale, or 
guaranty which has been referred to the 
committee. 

“(g) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
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tion, is highly privileged (except that it may 
not be made after the committee has re- 
ported a resolution with respect to the same 
sale, credit sale, or guaranty), and debate 
thereon is limited to not more than one 
hour, to be divided equally between those 
favoring and those opposing the resolution. 
An amendment to the motion is not in 
order, and it is not in order to move to re- 
consider the vote by which the motion is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

“(h) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to, or disagreed to, the motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same sale, credit sale, or guaranty. 

“(i) When the committee has reported, or 
has been discharged from further consider- 
ation of, a resolution with respect to a sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty, it is at any time 
thereafter in order (even though a previous 
motion to the same effect has been disagreed 
to) to move to proceed to the consideration 
of the resolution. The motion is highly privi- 
leged and is not debatable. An amendment 
to the motion is not in order, and it is not 
in order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which the motion is agreed to or disagreed 
to. 

“(j) Debate on the resolution is limited to 
not more than two hours, to be divided be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing the 
resolution. A motion further to limit debate 
is not debatable. An amendment to, or mo- 
tion to recommit, the resolution is not in 
order, and it is not in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

“(k) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the discharge from committee, or 
the consideration of, a resolution with re- 
spect to a sale, credit sale, or guaranty, and 
motions to proceed to the consideration of 
other business, are decided without debate. 

“(1) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to a 
sale, credit sale, or guaranty are decided 
without debate. 

“(m) If, prior to the passage by one House 
of a concurrent resolution of that House, 
that House receives from the other House 
& concurrent resolution of such other House, 
then— 

“(1) the procedure with respect to the 
concurrent resolution of the first House shall 
be the same as if no concurrent resolution 
from the other House had been received; but 

“(2) on any vote on final passage of the 
concurrent resolution of the first House the 
concurrent resolution from the other House 
shall be automatically substituted.” 

(B) Section 35(b) of such Act is repealed. 

(8) In section 31.— 

(A) in subsection (a), strike out “$325,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1974” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$405,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1975”; and 

(B) in subsection (b)— 

(i) strike out “$730,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1974" and insert in lieu thereof “$872,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year 1975"; and 

(ii) add at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Of the funds made available 
under subsection (a) of this section, $100,- 
000,000 shall first be obligated with respect 
to financing the procurement of defense 
articles and defense services by Israel under 
section 23 of this Act, except that Israel 
shall be released from contractual Hability to 
repay the United States Government for the 
defense articles and defense services so 
financed.” 

(b) Obligations initially charged against 
appropriations made available for purposes 
authorized by section 31(a) of the Foreign 
Military Sales Act after June 30, 1974, and 
prior to the enactment of the amendment of 
that Act by paragraph (5) of subsection (a) 
of this section in an amount equal to 25 per 
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centum of the principal amount of contrac- 
tual Liability related to guaranties issued 
pursuant to section 24(a) of that Act shall 
be adjusted to reflect such amendment with 
proper credit to the appropriations made 
available in the fiscal year 1975 to carry out 
that Act. 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 


Sec. 38. Section 32 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1973 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Commencing with respect to 1974, the Presi- 
dent shall submit annually to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate a 
written report setting forth fully the steps 
he has taken to carry out this section,” 

GORGAS MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


Sec. 39. The first section of the Act entitled 
“An Act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of the Gorgas Memorial", approved 
May 7, 1928, as amended (22 U.S.C. 278), is 
amended by striking out “$500,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$1,000,000”, 
INTERNATIONAL “COMMISSION OF CONTROL AND 

SUPERVISION IN VIETNAM 


Sec. 40. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of State for 
fiscal year 1975 not to exceed $16,526,000 for 
payments by the United States to help meet 
expenses of the International Commission 
of Control and Supervision in Vietnam. 
Funds appropriated under this subsection 
are authorized to be made available for re- 
imbursement to the Agency for International 
Development of amounts expended by the 
Agency during fiscal year 1975 as interim 
United States payments to help meet ex- 
penses of the International Commission 
of Control and Supervision. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Department of State not to ex- 
ceed $11,200,000 for reimbursement to the 
Agency for International Development of 
amounts expended by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development to help meet expenses 
of the International Commission on Control 
and Supervision in fiscal year 1974. 

(c) Reimbursements received by the 
Agency for International Development un- 
der this section may be credited to applicable 
appropriations of the Agency and shall be 
available for the purposes for which such 
appropriations are authorized to be used 
during fiscal year 1975. 


POLICY ON ASSISTANCE TO AFRICA 


Sec. 41, The President is requested to re- 
view the regional allocation of economic de- 
velopment assistance and to increase Africa’s 
share of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment loans and grants. Per capita official 
development assistance to the developing 
countries of Africa, including both United 
States bilateral assistance and United States 
contributions to multilateral lending institu- 
tions, should be raised to a level at least 
equal to those for Asia and Latin America, 
A special effort should be made to provide 
more assistance to the sixteen of the world’s 
twenty-five least developed countries that 
are in Africa and to the fourteen African 
nations that are judged to be most seriously 
affected by rising costs of food and fuel, The 
President is requested to make a report to 
Congress on action taken to provide the 
developing countries of Africa with an equi- 
table share of United States economic assist- 
ance at the time that the Agency for Inter- 
national Development's operational year 
budget for fiscal year 1975 is submitted to 
Congress and again with the submission to 
Congress of the proposed Agency for In- 
ternational Development budget for fiscal 
year 1976. 

POLICY ON THE INDEPENDENCE OF ANGOLA, MO- 
ZAMBIQUE, AND GUINEA-BISSAU 

Sec. 42. (a)(1) Congress finds that the 
Government of Portugal's recognition of the 
right to independence of the African terri- 
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tories of Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea- 
Bissau marks a significant advance toward 
the goal of self-determination for all the peo- 
ples of Africa, without which peace on the 
continent is not secure. 

(2) Congress finds that progress toward 
Independence for the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and African leaders on the timing and 
nature of progress toward independence are 
being conducted with the aim of bringing 
permanent peace and stability to these coun- 
tries and of guaranteeing the human rights 
of all their citizens. 

(3) Congress finds that progress toward Mm- 
dependence for the Portuguese African terri- 
tories will have a significant impact on the 
international organizations and the com- 
munity of nations. 

(4) Congress commends the Portuguese 
Government’s initiatives on these fronts as 
evidence of a reaffirmation of that Govern- 
ment’s support for her obligations under 
both the United Nations Charter and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 

(b) Therefore, Congress calls upon the 
President and the Secretary of State to take 
the following actions designed to make clear 
United States support for a peaceful and or- 
derly transition to independence in the Por- 
tuguese African territories; 

(1) An official statement should be issued 
of United States support for the independ- 
ence of Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea- 
Bissau, and of our desire to have good rela- 
tions with the future governments of the 
countries. 

(2) It should be made clear to the Govern- 
ment of Portugal that we view the efforts 
toward a peaceful and just settlement of the 
conflict in the African territories as consist- 
ent with Portugal's obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization partner- 
ship. 

B) The United States should encourage 
United Nations support for a peaceful tran- 
sition to independence, negotiated settle- 
ment of all differences, and the protection 
of human rights of all citizens of the three 
territories. 

(4) The United States should open a dialog 
with potential leaders of Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and Guinea-Bissau and assure them 
of our commitment to their genuine political 
and economic independence. 

(5) The economic development needs of 
the three territories will be immense when 
independence is achieved, Therefore, it is 
urged that the United States Agency for 
International Development devote imme- 
diate attention to assessing the economic 
situation in Angola, Mozambique, and 
Guinea-Bissau and be ready to cooperate 
with the future governments in providing 
the kind of assistance that will help make 
their independence viable, In addition, the 
United States Government should take the 
initiative among other donors, both bilateral 
and multilateral, in seeking significant con- 
tribution of development assistance for the 
three territories. 

(6) In light of the need of Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and Guinea-Bissau for skilled and 
educated manpower, a priority consideration 
should be given to expanding immediately 
current United States programs of educa- 
tional assistance to the territories as a timely 
and substantive contribution to their inde- 
pendence. 

(c) Reports should be submitted to the 
Congress on the implementation of the pro- 
posals set forth in subsection (b) and Con- 
gress should be kept fully informed on de- 
velopments in United States policy toward 
the Independence of the Portuguese African 
territories. 

(d) Since it is in the national interest of 
the United States to maintain and strengthen 
close relations with the independent nations 
of Africa, the Congress believes the positive 
initiatives should be undertaken without 
delay. 
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CONVENTIONAL ARMS TRADE 

Sec. 43. (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that the recent growth in international 
transfers of conventional arms to develop- 
ing nations— 

(1) is a cause for grave concern for the 
United States and other nations in that in 
particular areas of the world it increases the 
danger of potential violence among nations, 
and diverts scarce world resources from more 
peaceful uses; and 

(2) could be controlled progressively 
through negotiations and agreements among 
supplier and recipient nations. 

(b). Therefore, the President is urged to 
propose to the Geneva Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament that it consider 
as a high priority agenda item discussions 
among participating nations of that Confer- 
ence for the purposes of— 

(1) agreeing to workable limitations on 
conventional arms transfers; and 

(2) establishing a mechanism through 
which such limitations could be effectively 
monitored. 

(c) The President shall transmit to the 
Congress not later than six months after 
the enactment of this Act a report setting 
forth the steps he has taken to carry out 
this section. 

CARIBBEAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

Sec. 44, (a) The President is authorized to 
transmit to the Caribbean Development Bank 
an instrument stating that the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico has the authority to 
conclude an agreement of accession with 
such bank and to assume rights and obliga- 
tions pursuant to such agreement. However, 
such agreement shall be subject to the prior 
approval of the President. 

(b) The instrument transmitted by the 
President to the Caribbean Development 
Bank under subsection (a@) shall state that 
the United States shall not assume any 
financial or other responsibility for the per- 
formance of any obligation incurred by the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico pursuant to 
such agreement of accession or pursuant to 
any other aspect of its membership or par- 
ticipation in such bank. 

(c) Such agreement of accession shall pro- 
vide that the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
may not receive from the Caribbean De- 
velopment Bank any funds provided to the 
bank by the United States. 

EXPENSES OF UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP IN 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Sec, 45. No funds authorized to be ap- 

propriated under this or any other law may 

be made available to the United Nations 

Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Orga- 

nization until the Secretary of State certifies 

that each resolution passed by such Orga- 
nization not of an educational, scientific, or 
cultural character has been repealed. 

LIMITATION ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED 

NATIONS 

Src. 46. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this Act, total contributions au- 
thorized herein to the United Nations or 
to any segment or subdivision of this world 
organization shall not exceed $165,000,000, 
ASSISTANCE TO PORTUGAL AND PORTUGUESE 

COLONIES IN AFRICA GAINING INDEPEND- 

ENCE 

Sec. 47. Part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“CHAPTER X—ASSISTANCE TO PORTUGAL AND 
PORTUGUESE COLONIES IN AFRICA GAIN- 
ING INDEPENDENCE 
“Sec. 496, ASSISTANCE TO PORTUGAL AND 

PORTUGUESE COLONIES IN Arrica GAINING IN- 

DEPENDENCE.—(a) There are authorized to be 

appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
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year 1975, in addition to funds otherwise 
available for such purposes, not to exceed— 

“(1) $5,000,000 to make grants; and 

“(2) $50,000,000 to make loans; 
to remain available until expended, for use 
by the President in providing economic as- 
sistance, on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine, for Portugal and the coun- 
tries and colonies in Africa which were, prior 
to April 25, 1974, colonies of Portugal. Of 
such assistance, not more than 50 per cen- 
tum shall be furnished to Portugal. 

“(b) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the new government in portugal should be 
commended for its commitment to inde- 
pendence for Portuguese African colonies. 
The Congress declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to support the democratic 
experiment in Portugal, and the independent 
development of the nations emerging in 
Africa.” 

INTEGRATION OF WOMEN 

Sec. 48. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 305. INTEGRATION or Women.—The 
President is requested to instruct each rep- 
resentative of the United States to each m= 
ternational organization of which the 
United States is a member (including but 
not limited to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Asian 
Development Bank, the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, the United Nations, and the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment) to carry out their duties with re- 
spect to such organizations in such a man- 
ner as to encourage and promote the 
integration of women into the national 
economies of member and recipient coun- 
tries and into professional and policy- 
making positions within such organizations, 
thereby improving the status of women.” 
POLICY WITH RESPECT TO COUNTRIES MOST 

SERIOUSLY AFFECTED BY FOOD SHORTAGES 


Sec. 49. (a) The Congress finds that tight 
food availabilities throughout the world 
threatens the citizens of many countries 
with serious hunger and malnutrition. While 
in the past foreign policy considerations 
have represented a significant factor in the 
allocation of available food and fertilizer 
assistance, the current food emergency re- 
quires an immediate reordering of priorities 
under which such assistance is distributed 
worldwide, The United Nations has desig- 
nated thirty-two countries as “Most Seri- 
ously Affected” by the current economic 
crisis. These are countries without the in- 
ternal food production capability nor the 
foreign exchange availability to secure food 
to meet their immediate food requirements. 
The Congress calls upon the President and 
Secretary of State to take immediately the 
following actions designed to mobilize all 
appropriate resources to meet the food 
emergency: 

(1) Immediately review and make appro- 
priate adjustments in the level of program- 
ming of our food and fertilizer assistance 
programs to make the maximum feasible vol- 
ume of food and fertilizer available to those 
countries most seriously affected by current 
food shortages. 

(2) Call upon all traditional and potential 
new donors of food, fertilizer, or the means 
of financing these commodities to immedi- 
ately increase their participation in efforts to 
address the emergency food needs of the de- 
veloping world. 

(3) Make available to these most seriously 
affected countries the maximum feasible vol- 
ume of food commodities, within appropri- 
ate regard to the current domestic price and 
supply situations. 

(4) Maintain regular and full consultation 
with the appropriate committees of the Con- 
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gress and report to the Congress and the Na- 
tion on steps which are being taken to meet 
this food emergency. In accordance with this 
provision, the President shall report to the 
Congress on the following: (A) a global as- 
sessment by country of food needs for fiscal 
year 1975, specifying expected food grain def- 
icits by country and current arrangements 
for meeting such deficits; (B) currently 
planned programing of commodities under 
Pubile Law 480 by country and within such 
country, by volume and commodity and; (C) 
steps which are being taken to encourage 
other countries to increase their participa- 
tion in food assistance or the financing of 
food assistance. Such report should reach 
the Congress within thirty days of enactment 
of this Act and should be supplemented 
quarterly for the remainder of fiscal year 
1975. 

(5) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this.or any other law may be ob- 
ligated in any amount in excess of 
$250,000,000 during the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1975, for the purpose of providing 
concessional food aid assistance, or in excess 
of $90,000,000 for the purpose of providing 
fertilizer under our foreign assistance pro- 
grams, unless such funds are used to pur- 
chase commodities for countries “Most 
Seriously Affected” by the economic crisis as 
designated by the United Nations, or unless 
the President demonstrates to the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress that the 
use of such funds to purchase food assistance 
is solely for humanitarian food purposes. 

(6) The Congress calls upon the President 
to proceed immediately with the implemen- 
tation of resolutions and recommendations 
adopted by the World Food Conference. The 
Congress firmly believes that it is incum- 
bent upon the United States to take a lead- 
ing role in assisting in the development of a 
viable and coherent world food policy which 
would begin the task of alleviating wide- 
spread hunger and suffering prevalent in 
famine-stricken nations. The President shall 
report to the Congress within ninety days 
of enactment of this Act on the impiementa- 
tion of the resolutions and the extent to 
which the United States is participating in 
the implementation of resolutions adopted 
at the World Food Conference. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sec- 
retary of the Senate be authorized to 
make technical corrections in the en- 
grossment of S. 3394, the bill as passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate will be in order. 


NOMINATION OF ROBERT A. SEA- 
MANS, JR., TO BE ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF FRDA, AND NOMINATION 
OF DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR— 
REQUEST FOR JOINT REFERRAL 
TO THE COMMITTEE ON INTE- 
RIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS AND 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
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of Mr. Seamans to be Administrator of 
ERDA, and the Deputy Administrator, 
be referred jointly to the Interior Com- 
mittee and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, with the understanding 
that all Members of the Senate from 
other committees having jurisdictional 
claims over at least a part of the respon- 
sibilities to be administered by the Ad- 
ministrator of ERDA—namely the Pub- 
lic Works Committee, the Commerce 
Committee and the Space Committee— 
will be invited to participate in those 
hearings; further, that the hearings be 
conducted under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. JACKSON) . 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I will not 
object——_ 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the request, but I would point 
out that these are nominations sent 
down. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
POLLUTION PREVENTION FACIL- 
ITIES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference on 
H.R. 11929, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated by title. 

The Legislative Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11929) to amend section 15d of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933 
to provide that expenditures for pollu- 
tion control facilities will be credited 
against required power investment re- 
turn payments and repayments, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses this report, 
signed by all the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
conference report? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I have 
no intention of objecting—has this mat- 
ter been cleared with the appropriate 
Senator on this side of the aisle? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes; it has been cleared 
with Senator RANDOLPH, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works and others 
interested therein. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of December 3, 1974, at p. 
37952. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report presently before the Sen- 
ate contains the unanimous agreement 
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of the Senate and House cohferees re- 
solving the differences in H.R. 11929 as 
it passed in the House of Representa- 
tives last March and in the Senate on 
November 19. While the agreement con- 
tains much of the language of the 
Senate-passed bill, I feel it reflects the 
position adopted in both Houses that 
immediate relief must be provided to the 
TVA to relieve some of the pressure of 
heavy capital costs upon spiraling rates. 
In that regard I would note that TVA 
announced after its quarterly rate review 
yesterday an increase in rates averaging 
12 percent for residential power users. 
That brings rate increases in the valley 
announced in 1974 to 26 percent with a 
fuel escalation increase of about 6 per- 
cent on top of it. And this year’s increase 
follows on. the heels of increases totaling 
73 percent in rates between 1967 and 
1973. 

Mr. President, as I have stated in 
earlier consideration of this legislation, 
the TVA power consumer is the only 
electrical customer in the Nation who 
bears the entire cost of capital improve- 
ments upon his electrical system. Cus- 
tomers of private power systems have 
been afforded relief from the burdens of 
capacity expansion and environmental 
control construction programs through 
increasingly generous tax writeoffs. Yet 
all of TVA’s capital requirements must 
be generated either directly or indirectly 
through charges for electricity. 

There have been virtually no Federal 
moneys invested in the TVA power pro- 
gram over the last decade and a half. 
But it has been over that same period 
that most of TVA’s power program has 
been constructed. 

The Federal Government owns TVA— 
is the sole owner. Yet the Federal in- 
vestment in power assets has shrunk 
from over $1.2 billion in 1960 to about 

$1 billion in 1974 while the total invest- 
ment in power assets has increased from 
$1.8 billion to almost $5 billion. 

Only the TVA of all power companies 
is faced with an obligation to virtually 
eliminate “equity investment” during 
this time of heavy capital needs and 
tight capital. 

The conference report on H.R. 11929 
will not permanently solve these prob- 
lems, but it will provide TVA power con- 
sumers temporary relief from a portion 
of the burden of environmental control 
investment during a period when that in- 
vestment will be particularly heavy and 
the measure will afford Congress time to 
review the TVA financing picture. 

HISTORY OF H.R. 11929 

Mr. President, the bill passed by the 
Senate on November 19 had originally 
carried the designation S. 3057. When 
introduced it was identical to H.R. 11929 
which passed the House in March of this 
year. 

Under that bill, the TVA would have 
received full and direct credits for its 
expenditures on pollution control equip- 
ment against the annual repayments and 
return payments required under the TVA 
Bond Financing Act of 1959. The bill 
went further to allow expenditures on 
such facilities in excess of the annual re- 
payment obligation to be credited 
against the basic obligation. Thus, under 
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the House-passed bill, TVA would have 
rapidly retired the entire obligation 
created by the 1959 act. 

While there is substantial justification 
for review and modification of the finan- 
cial burdens which have been placed 
upon TVA, it was the wisdom of the 
Senate Public Works Committee that a 
broader and more incisive analysis of 
TVA’s financial picture is needed before 
such fundamental changes are under- 
taken. Thus the bill was modified in 
committee to provide temporary assist- 
ance to TVA’s ratepayers while this re- 
view is undertaken. 

S. 3057, as reported from the Senate 
Public Works Committee and subse- 
quently adopted in the Senate, provided 
that TVA could defer the repayment or 
any of fiscal years 1976 through 1980, in 
which expenditures for pollution control 
equipment exceed the $20 million re- 
quired annual repayment. The bill fur- 
ther provided that TVA could credit ad- 
ditional expenditures for such equipment 
against the required return payment 
during any year in which the repayment 
was deferred. 

Under the Senate-passed bill, the 
amount of any return so credited would 
have been added to the appropriation’s 
investment. 

This latter provision, section 2 of the 
Senate bill, became the most substantial 
issue in conference on the measure. The 
House conferees receded and accepted 
both the Senate position with regard to 
limiting the bill to a temporary period, 
thus preserving the basic repayment 
obligation, and the Senate redefinition 
of certified pollution control facilities, 
which was significantly more restrictive 
than the House provision. In turn, the 
Senate receded from their position on 
section 2 of the bill. 

The conference agreement constitutes 
then a 5-year suspension of the obliga- 
tions created by the 1959 act, provided 
that expenditures for certifiable pollu- 
tion control equipment meet projections. 
At the end of the 5-year period—in fiscal 
year 1981—the repayment and return 
payment obligation of TVA will, barring 
further congressional action, again go 
into full effect. 

Mr. President, it has been asserted 
during the course of congressional con- 
sideration of this measure that it rep- 
resents “special interest” legislation. I 
would like to conclude with a brief 
observation regarding that assertion. 

The TVA is a public corporation whose 
basic powers, authorities and obligations 
are specified by Congress. It is the re- 
sponsibility of Congress to remain aware 
of the problems of the TVA and to take 
steps to see that it remains a viable in- 
stitution capable of fulfilling the man- 
date which Congress has imposed upon 
the corporation. 

The approval of S. 3057 by the Senate 
of this conference report on that meas- 
ure will only partially acquit the Senate 
of that responsibility with regard to 
TVA’s financial picture. Many of the is- 
sues before Congress during debate on S. 
3057—H.R. 11929 will come up again dur- 
ing further action in the next several 
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sessions, If Congress is compelled, and I 
am sure that it will not be, to abdicate 
this responsibility on the basis that as- 
sistance to TVA is “special interest” leg- 
islation, then TVA’s ability to keep pace 
with the electric generation industry will 
be hampered. 

Mr. President, many persons believe 
that the TVA is a regional concern, but 
the entire Nation has received benefits 
from TVA since its establishment in 1933. 
And, indeed, national benefits were an- 
ticipated by those who supported the au- 
thorizing legislation. 

One national benefit of TVA which 
may not have been anticipated by its 
creators, but which is of great signif- 
icance today is that the fuel selection 
decisions of TVA in the past reflected 
sound public policy decisions. 

Because of the greater utilization of 
electric power as an energy source with- 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority’s serv- 
ice area, the per capita consumption of 
petroleum products, such as fuel oil and 
natural gas, items of short supply, is con- 
siderably less in the valley than in other 
sections of the Nation. An unexpected 
benefit was realized during the winter 
of 1973-74 when the TVA area's fuel use 
patterns made it possible for homes in 
every part of the Nation to be a little 
warmer. 

The use of alternative fuels, primarily 
coal, as a source of steam for generation 
of electricity means more of the scarce 
fuel oil and natural gas is available to 
other parts of the Nation than would be 
the case if normal usage patterns were 
followed in the TVA area. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
Senate has accepted and passed the con- 
ference report on H.R. 11929. This action 
will greatly ease inflationary pressures 
in the Tennessee Valley and will provide 
an opportunity to undertake badly 
needed review of the TVA financial 
picture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today that 
it stand in adjournment until the hour 
of 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR HELMS, SENATOR GRIFFIN, 
AND SENATOR MANSFIELD 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after rec- 
ognition of the two leaders or their des- 
ignees under the standing order, the fol- 
lowing Senators be recognized, each for 
not to exceed 15 minutes, and in the 
order stated: Mr. HELMS, Mr. GRIFFIN, 
and Mr. MANSFIELD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
orders for the recognition of Senators 
have been consummated on tomorrow, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business of not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes, with statements therein 
limited to 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR METZENBAUM ON TUES- 
DAY, DECEMBER 10, 1974 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Tues- 
day next, after the two leaders or their 
designees have been recognized under 
the standing order, Mr. Mrerzensaum be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR SESSIONS OF THE SEN- 
ATE TO COMMENCE AT 9 A.M. 
AFTER MONDAY, DECEMBER 9, 
1974 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after Mon- 
day next, the Senate meet daily at 9 a.m. 
throughout next week, including Satur- 
day, and the following week, including 
Saturday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ISSUES IN THE ROCKEFELLER 
NOMINATION—PART I 


Mr, HELMS. Mr. President, for nearly 
4 months now, the Senate has been con- 
sidering the nomination of Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller to be Vice President of the 
United States. This nomination is an 
historic event because, for the first time, 
the Nation will have both a President 
and a Vice President, neither of whom 
will have been approved by the voters 
through the electoral process. Perhaps 
the framers of the 25th amendment fore- 
saw such a possibility. Certainly it is a 
logical consequence of the processes laid 
down in that amendment. But the theory 
of the amendment is one thing, and the 
practical working out of the theory is 
another. It is only now that we under- 
stand the practical significance of select- 
ing our Vice Presidents under its terms. 

The strength of the American Presi- 
dency is that the President and Vice 
President are selected by the mandate 
of the people through the electoral sys- 
tem. The 25th amendment was passed to 
fill a vacancy in the office of Vice Presi- 
dent in case of death, resignation, or 
succession to the Presidency. I think that 
in the minds of most people the latter 
case was uppermost; the elected Vice 
President could succeed to the Presi- 
dency leaving a vacancy behind. The 
chances of a Vice President selected un- 
der the 25th amendment becoming 
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President were thought to be slim. Little 
attention was paid to the political con- 
sequences of having neither President 
nor Vice President elected by the people; 
it was an academic question. 

QUALIFICATIONS UNDER THE 25TH AMENDMENT 


The question is no longer academic. 
It lies at the heart of the present nomina- 
tion. The issue I wish to raise is this: 
Are there some men who might be quali- 
fied to be elected as Vice President, but 
whom it would be imprudent to have con- 
firmed as Vice @resident under the 25th 
amendment? There has been much dis- 
cussion of qualifications, but there has 
been little discussion of the particular 
circumstances surrounding this present 
nomination. In other words, the nominee 
might be qualified, but still might not be 
the man who should be selected as Vice 
President at this particular time and 
under these particular circumstances. 

I think that Nelson Rockefeller is such 
a man. He is a man who is qualified to 
present himself to the electorate for the 
collective Judgment of the voters, but he 
is not a man who should be selected under 
the processes of the 25th amendment. 
The reason is that he is a man of con- 
troversy, of lights and shadows, and of 
ambiguous power. The people may or 
may not choose him if he is a candidate 
in an election; it is significant that he 
has not been able to surmount the ob- 
stacles of even winning his party’s 
nomination in three past Presidential 
elections. But the processes of the 25th 
amendment are remote from the people, 
and open to the charge of political 
manipulation. A doubtful candidate can 
win in an open election and be accepted 
by the citizenry at large; but a doubtful 
nominee under the 25th amendment 
must never be confirmed or governmental 
institutions themselves will be cast into 
doubt. 

I had doubts about Mr. Rockefeller 
when he was first nominated—not about 
his capability, which is large, or about 
his talents, which are many. Rather, my 
doubts were about the propriety of con- 
ferring significant political power upon 
a man so intimately associated with a 
dynasty of private power. His personal 
integrity was not the issue; the issue was 
whether it was wise that significant 
power sectors in our society should be 
conjoined. I am not referring simply to 
his wealth, for neither poverty nor wealth 
should be a bar to elective office. Rather, 
it was the interconnecting relationships 
of his family, past and present, with key 
private decisionmaking circles in areas 
of finance, philanthropy, foreign policy, 
and government. As long as those circles 
remained essentially in private hands, 
the Federal Government and opposing 
groups could form a countervailing force. 
As it was these circles had a powerful 
influence in Government already, and 
it did not seem to me to be wise to bring 
their representative into the direct suc- 
cession to the Executive office. 

CHECES AND BALANCES 

I might add that my misgivings were 
without reference to the direct ideologi- 
cal content of the decisions made by 
the group Mr. Rockefeller represents. 
When I testified before the Senate Rules 
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Committee on September 26, I asked 
whether he could disassociate himself 
from the attitudes and goals of this 
group should there be a conflict between 
the national interest and their private 
interests, It has been interesting to note 
that since then it is a theme which has 
been repeated by many men and women 
of varying philosophical convictions. The 
common heritage that all political philos- 
ophies in the Unitec States share is the 
fear of unchecked power, whether politi- 
cal, financial, or ideological. The image 
of the Rockefeller family dynasty evokes 
this subliminal doubt even in those who 
prefer not to express it. Many of the 
charges made against the Rockefeller 
family dynasty are unfair, untrue, exag- 
gerated, and tendentious; some border 
on the realm of fantasy. Yet the fact 
remains that Mr. Rockefeller’s paternal 
and maternal grandfathers were directly 
responsible for the alteration of our an- 
titrust, monopoly, central banking, and 
income taxation systems. The whole 
shape of our economy, for better or for 
worse, is different because of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s grandfathers, 

Our Founding Fathers constructed a 
system of checks and balances in the 
U.S. Constitution. It was based upon a 
theory of countervailing power balances. 
It did not take into consideration that 
private interests would ever accumulate 
enough power to challenge the Govern- 
ment itself. Prudence dictates that the 
power sectors in our society should be 
kept separate, whether we agree with 
the decisions those sectors are taking 
or not. It is extremely shortsighted to 
give absolute combinations of power to 
anyone, even if you like what they are 
doing at present. Mr. Rockefeller’s per- 
sonal fortune does not disqualify him 
from public office. I do not suspect him of 
meanly attempting to aggrandize more 
wealth. But the leverage which his 
wealth gives him in ways which go far 
beyond mere financial gain is so impres- 
sive that it cannot be properly denied. 
The nomination of Mr. Rockefeller may 
well raise questions that could apply to 
no other man. 

PERSONAL CHARM 


I did not have the opportunity to 
meet Mr. Rockefeller until after his 
nomination. I was impressed with his 
vitality and charm, and the fact that he 
went out of his way to be gracious even 
to a freshman Senator near the bottom 
of the seniority list. But personal affa- 
bility cannot be the test. 

The truth is that the image of the 
Rockefeller power, whether Mr. Rocke- 
feller actually wields such power or not, 
may be enough to disqualify him in this 
case, We are at a point in our Nation’s 
history when the validity of our political 
institutions has been called into question. 
In 1972, President Nixon and Vice Presi- 
dent Spiro Agnew were reelected by an 
overwhelming mandate; within 2 years 
both had resigned under circumstances 
which reflected upon their character and 
probity. These events took place in an 
atmosphere of divisive hysteria which 
brought Government policy to a stand- 
still and weakened the faith of the people 
in the institutions of the Republic. The 
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25th amendment received its first test 
and worked well. 
SUCCESSION: OLD AND NEW 


However, it worked well because, in 
practical fact, there was very little de- 
parture from tradition. Under the old 
system, of course, there would have been 
no Vice President named. But the next 
in line of succession would have been 
the Speaker of the House. Without the 
25th amendment, the Constitution would 
have elevated a congressional leader by 
the impartial verdict of fate. Although 
some might argue with the qualifications 
of any particular man selected in that 
manner, no man could argue with the 
impartiality of the process, and no 
charge could have been made that the 
system was manipulated by forces behind 
the scenes. The 25th amendment, how- 
ever, substitutes the judgment of the 
President and the Congress for the judg- 
ment of the people in elections, or for 
the judgment of fate. 

In point of fact, the 25th amendment 
worked well because of the wisdom of the 
sitting President. In making his choice, 
he made only one slight deviation from 
the traditional system, even though the 
25th amendment allowed his unlimited 
choice. He chose as Vice President the 
minority leader of the House; that is, 
the man who would have been Speaker 
and in the line of succession if his party 
had been strong enough to organize the 
House, 

This was no grievous wrench from the 
past. The new Vice President was a na- 
tional figure, with many years of expe- 
rience as an elected official in a national 


forum, and a recognized congressional 
leader of high caliber, It was exactly the 
sort of choice one might have expected 
under the old system. The fact that the 
end result was the same helped to gloss 


over the profound difference in the 
method of selection, and the legitimacy 
of his ascent to the succession when he 
became President was never challenged, 

At this point, President Ford nomi- 
nated Mr. Rockefeller as his Vice Presi- 
dent. The differences between the Presi- 
dent and his nominee are highly instruc- 
tive. 

VICE PRESIDENT FORD VERSUS VICE PRESIDENT 
ROCKEFELLER 

Whereas Mr. Ford had been a con- 
gressional leader at the top of the alter- 
native line of succession, Mr. Rockefeller 
is a former Governor who has never held 
elective office on the national level. 

Where Mr. Ford had been a national 
spokesman for his party and widely 
known for his genuine interests in recon- 
ciliation of differing views in the party, 
Mr. Rockefeller was the symbol of divi- 
sion and mistrust in his party. 

Whereas Mr. Ford was the personal 
choice of a man who had received an 
overwhelming mandate from the people, 
Mr. Rockefeller was a man who had been 
unable to achieve even nomination 
through the regular mechanism of party 
discipline. 

Whereas Mr. Ford’s principal identi- 
fication was as a U.S. Congressman, the 
national elective office which is perhaps 
closest to the people, Mr. Rockefeller’s 
principal identification was with a 
wealthy family dynasty whose remote- 
ness from the people’s interests has al- 
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ways stirred mixed emotions with the 
American people. 

Whereas Mr. Ford came from a mid- 
western State not known for partiality 
or antipathy to other sections of the 
country, Mr. Rockefeller came from the 
State, indeed the city, whose attitudes 
stood in obvious contrast to other sec- 
tions, and whose most powerful intel- 
lectual, business, and financial leaders 
often gave the impression that the rest 
of the world was more important to their 
interests than the rest of the country. 

In short, if President Ford had hoped 
to heal the Nation, reinvigorate the Re- 
publican Party, restore confidence in the 
Government of the Republic, and con- 
firm the legitimacy of Presidential au- 
thority in a time of crisis, there are 
countless Americans who could say that 
he committed a blunder of unimaginable 
magnitude in the nomination of Nelson 
Rockefeller as Vice President. 

POPULAR OPPOSITION 


I say this with all due respect for the 
President’s judgment, and knowing full 
well that there are those in this Senate 
who will disagree with me. Yet even 
those who disagree with me will admit— 
many of them have already admitted— 
that the mail from their constituents is 
overwhelmingly in opposition to this 
nomination. My own mail, and it includes 
mail from all over the country, is at 
least 99 percent in opposition. 

The national public opinion polls show 
that popular support for the Rockefeller 
nomination has been receding with every 
passing week, a phenomenon perhaps re- 
lated to growing understanding of the 
Rockefeller case. 

First. Just after President Ford sent 
Mr. Rockefeller’s name up to the Hill for 
confirmation, polls showed support to be 
55 percent in favor of confirmation; and 
31 percent against. That was in early 
September, in a Harris poll. 

In a Harris poll conducted September 
23-27, during the first Senate hearings 
on Rockefeller, and released to the press 
on October 27, Mr. Rockefeller’s approval 
had fallen to 47 percent; and his disap- 
proval rating had risen to 40 percent. 

Third, A Gallup poll conducted by tele- 
phone during the last week in October 
showed Mr. Rockefeller’s approval rating 
at 44 percent; and his disapproval rating 
was 38 percent. 

Fourth, In the most recent poll, con- 
ducted by Harris during the period No- 
vember 1 through November 5, and re- 
leased on November 14, Mr. Rockefeller’s 
support had eroded to 39 percent in favor 
of confirmation; to 43 opposed. More 
people oppose his confirmation than sup- 
port it. 

Also interesting in the latest Harris 
poll are some other statistics. 

First, a majority of the American peo- 
ple, 54 percent to 28 percent, felt that it 
was “not all right for him to give $2 mil- 
lion as gifts and loans to people he ap- 
pointed to high office.” 

Second, an even larger majority, 58 
percent to 15 percent, felt that Mr. 
Rockefeller was “wrong to have his 
brother finance a negative book about his 
1970 opponent for governor of New York, 
Arthur Goldberg.” 
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Third, and a 47 to 34 percent plurality 
of the public feels that “there would be 
a conflict of interest if he were confirmed 
as Vice President because of his family’s 
financial holdings and investments.” 

DIFFERING JUDGMENTS 


The most significant thing about the 
mail I have received is the lack of a ster- 
eotyped response to the nomination. 
Every group, every shade of opinion has 
some different reason to be opposed to 
him, Mr. Rockefeller portrays his family’s 
rise to wealth as the result of hard work 
and free enterprise; others see it as the 
result of exploitation and monopoly en- 
terprise. 

Mr. Rockefeller portrays his family 
philanthropy as an extension of Chris- 
tian benevolence and humanitarianism; 
others see it as an exercise in social 
manipulation and an anti-Christian dis- 
regard for the value of individual human 
life. Mr. Rockefeller portrays his fam- 
ily’s international activities as enlight- 
ened self-interest; others see it as a re- 
jection of the national interest for pri- 
vate profit, and the enmeshing of U.S. 
independence into a network of multi- 
lateral organizations in which we will no 
longer control our own destiny. 

Who is right, Mr. President? 

In the larger view it may not matter 
who is right. The point is that this divi- 
siveness exists, and will continue to 
fester even if the question is never de- 
cided. 

It is inevitable that Mr. Rockefeller 
will put a different gloss upon his own 
and his family’s activities. But it is 
exactly this inability to get outside of 
his own skin, so to speak, that generates 
the pervasive distrust and suspicion that 
is the common denominator of the popu- 
lar opinion opposing him. Distrust and 
suspicion are ugly phenomena. They in- 
dicate a sickness in the body politic. But 
when someone is sick, you do not ignore 
a fever. You remove the source of con- 
tagion. 

And there has been voiced—and with 
increasng frequency, Mr. President—an 
even darker suspicion that somehow Mr. 
Rockefeller, with the vast power of his 
personal wealth, his family’s wealth, his 
support of prominent politicians, and the 
leverage of his influence in the financial 
community has somehow exploited the 
25th amendment to give him that which 
the grassroots of his party has thrice 
denied him—a steppingstone to the Pres- 
idency. I do not for one moment sub- 
scribe to this theory; I only comment up- 
on it as illustrative of the national di- 
visions to which Mr. Rockefeller is, even 
unwittingly, 9 cause. There are many who 
cannot forget that his name was synon- 
ymous with the rule-or-ruin, play tough, 
use-dirty-tricks tactics that emerged at 
the 1964 Republican Convention, so 
much so that the delegates were moved 
to boo him before a national television 
audience. It was a pre-Watergate era, 
but today many apply new standards of 
judgment. 

COMMISSION ON CRITICAL CHOICES 

Moreover, there are many who have 


doubts that his endowment of the Na- 
tional Commission on Critical Choices 
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for America with over $2 million of his 
and his brother’s money was made with 
the detachment that is characteristic of 
true philanthropy. Indeed, to many it 
appears to be more characteristic of his 
desire to seek the Presidency. It is ironic 
that the offices of the NCCCA are on the 
same premises in New York City where, 
in 1959, he set up a similar operation 
designed to propel him into the Presi- 
dency. A cast of characters was assem- 
bled then whose names are better known 
today: Henry Kissinger, Hugh Morrow, 
L. Judson Morhouse, Emmet John 
Hughes, and many others. These names 
now have a greater significance to us. 
Many thought it extraordinary that any 
man would set up an organization to se- 
cure the Presidential nomination so soon 
after he began his first term in elective 
office. The New York Times recorded it 
all in an article published on Decem- 
ber 24, 1959. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

MR, FORD AND MR, ROCKEFELLER—DECEMBER 
1973 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in De- 
cember 1973, Mr. Rockefeller, after 15 
years as Governor of New York decided 
to resign in mid-term to devote himself 
to national policy issues as head of the 
NCCCA. It was an illustration of what 
one man’s wealth can do in enhancing 
his own prestige by giving himself a na- 
tional platform that had been denied to 
him by the electoral process. Nevegthe- 
less, he was able to enlist the support of 
prominent Americans. On December 3, 
1973, a few days before he resigned, he 
held a private organizational dinner for 
the top echelon of NCCCA. Those in- 
vited included the Vice President-desig- 
nate of the United States, Mr. Gerald R. 
Ford; Mr. Ford was not sworn in as Vice 
President of the United States until 3 
days later. The group also included the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. George 
Shultz; she Secretary of State, Dr. Henry 
Kissinger; the distinguished Senate mi- 
nority leader, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. Henry 
Diamond, who was shortly to become the 
Director of the Commission. 

The network of relationships is quite 
interesting. Mr. Diamond, as we more 
recently found out, was about to be, given 
$100,000 as a token of the Governor’s 
affection. Secretary Kissinger, who had 
been given $50,000 by the Governor in 
1969, was, in a few months, about to 
marry Nancy Maginnes, who was in 
charge of distributing $340,000 of the 
Commission’s money for foreign affairs 
studies. As Mr. Ford left the gathering, 
he was quoted in the New York Times as 
saying that no partisan politics was dis- 
cussed. Mr. Ford said: 

Nelson and I are very good friends and he 
knows that I have no interest in running 
for anything in 1976. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the account of this dinner 


meeting which appeared in the New York 
Times on December 4, 1973, and an ac- 
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count of the NCCCA from the same 
newspaper on October 21, 1974, be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 2 and 3.) 

AMBIGUITIES 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this inci- 
dent, innocuous as it may be, distills in 
itself so many of the ambiguities with 
which the Rockefeller nomination pre- 
sents us. Do we have here the picture of a 
man of tireless public service, who has 
given a lifetime of patronage and dedica- 
tion, once more giving of his own means 
to present the Nation with the best of tal- 
ent and creativity to solve its problems? 
Many would have it so. Or, on the other 
hand, do we have a picture of a rejected 
man, grasping for his last opportunity 
for national leadership, using his per- 
sonal economic resources to swing a deal 
with the political power brokers? There 
are many who are equally convinced 
that this is the case. Do his twin pro- 
teges, the Kissingers, represent the best 
of talent nurtured by disinterested gen- 
erosity? Or are they well-paid servants 
of the Rockefeller family interests pro- 
moting détente because it is profitable 
for the international operations of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, and seeking 
Middle East settlements to stabilize the 
investments of the Rockefeller oil com- 
panies? 

These contrasting judgments are open 
to argument. But what we do not need 
in this country at this point in our 
history is another argument. I think it 
would be wrong to put a man into the 
direct succession to the Presidency whose 
every action and every decision would 
engender distrust first in one part of the 
American people, and then in another. It 
is no reflection on his personal integrity 
to say that he is not the man for this 
season; or to say that, on the whole, it 
would be better for the United States not 
to avail itself of his talents and experi- 
ence. 

There is no way in which he can per- 
form the duties of Vice President, or 
President, without laying himself open 
to the charge that his actions are tainted 
by the outlook or interests of the Rocke- 
feller family dynasty. If the people had 
an opportunity to judge him in an elec- 
tion, the people could decide whether 
such a consideration should be decisive. 
But there is no way that he can take 
office under the 25th amendment with- 
out that event appearing to confirm 
the hypothesis that the Rockefeller 
interests control the Nation, including 
the Congress. It is not fair to Mr. Rocke- 
feller to put him in such an untenable 
position. 

THE RECORD TODAY 

Mr. President, I must say in hon- 
esty that this decision is not far removed 
from my tentative reaction when the 
nomination was first announced. I raised 
many of these same questions in my 
testimony before the Rules Committee 
on September 26. Yet I was determined 
to keep an open mind because it would 
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not be proper to make such a decision 
simply on mere hypothesis. Would it be 
fair to deny confirmation to Mr. Rocke- 
feller simply because of hostile rumors 
among the people? In my testimony, I 
said that I felt that there were many 
areas which had not at that time been 
explored, and I proposed several lines 
of questioning which would tend to con- 
firm whether or not Mr. Rockefeller, in 
his conduct of his gubernatorial office, 
had acted so as to dispell apprehensions 
about his family power. 

It is my impression that very few of 
my questions were indeed submitted to 
Mr. Rockefeller by the Rules Commit- 
tee. I may be in error, and I hope I am. 
In any case, even if the questions were 
submitted, scant responses have been re- 
ceived. And I find it significant that al- 
most immediately news articles began 
tc appear which raised further appre- 
hensions in a specific way. The Rules 
Committee performed a substantial 
service to the Nation in recalling Mr. 
Rockefeller and his associates and put- 
ting many new facts about the Gover- 
nor’s conduct on public record. There- 
fore, in some areas of concern, we no 
longer have to act upon rumor. Still, Mr. 
President, I feel that more information, 
more answers, are needed. 

It is now plain that Mr. Rockefeller 
conducted a governorship in which the 
restraints of law and custom were sub- 
ordinated to his personal style of gov- 
erning. It is for New Yorkers to decide 
whether his policies were wise; it is for 
the rest of us to decide whether his style 
ought to be transferred to the Federal 
executive offices. From a close study of 
the hearings, and my own investigation 
in public sources, it is my conclusion 
that the general public has ample jus- 
tification for apprehension with regard 
to the nominee. There may be some in 
this body who have not yet decided 
whether Mr. Rockefeller is a risk which 
we ought to accept. Over the next few 
days I intend to examine some of the 
key issues of ethics and public policy 
which were illuminated by the hearings, 
and the nominee's lack of candor in fac- 
ing up to them. Tomorrow I will begin 
with the case of Mr. L, Judson Morhouse. 

ExHrstr 1 
[From the New York Times, Dec. 24, 1959] 
Bie STAFP ROCKEFELLER DRIVE 
(By Leo Egan) 

Fabulous and fantastic are the words most 
often used to describe the organization now 
in readiness to advance Governor Rockefeller 
as a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President by those who encounter it. 

In size, complexity, cost and separation of 
functions, it compares favorably with na- 
tional Democratic and Republican campaign 
organizations set up after nominations are 
made. 

The nerve center of the Governor’s orga- 
nization is located in two converted resi- 
dences, one five stories high and the other 
six, at 2¢ and 22 West Fifty-fifth Street. 

The residences are in the vicinity of the 
site of John D. Rockefeller Sr.’s first private 
residence in New York City, which he 
acquired when the Standard Oil Trust was 
reaching the height of its financial power. 
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John D. Sr.’s home was at 4 West Fifty- 
fourth. 
BUILDINGS JOINED 


Since Mr. Rockefeller became Governor the 
buildings at 20 and 22 West Fifty-fifth have 
been joined to form a single office building. 
Together they furnish comfortable accom- 
modations for a staff of seventy, some of 
whom are concerned with Mr. Rockefeller's 
duties as Governor of New York and the 
others with his pursuit of national conven- 
tion delegates. 

Most of the rooms and suites in the two 
buildings are tastefully furnished in modern 
furniture, which Mr. Rockefeller favors. 
Nearly all have wall-to-wall carpeting. 
Besides the offices themselves, there are 
reception rooms, a press room wired for tele- 
vision, a dark room, a mimeograph room and 
conference rooms. 

* + * They were bought to house re- 
search and philanthropic activities financed 
by the Governor, which, at that time, were 
becoming cramped in the offices of the 
Rockefeller family enterprises at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 


SIX DIVISIONS SET UP 


Space is provided at 20 and 22 for the top 
figures in six of the divisions into which Mr. 
Rockefeller’s nomination campaign is di- 
vided. These divisions are the political, po- 
sition, speech writing, logistics and trans- 
portation, image and publicity. 

The political division is concerned with 
obtaining information as to Republican 
sentiment in various states and areas, with 
keeping in touch with important Republi- 
cans, with advising the Governor on where 
he should go, whom he should see and the 
subjects he should talk about. 

The political division has four co-chair- 
men, whose jurisdiction is divided on geo- 
graphical lines. Roswell P. Parkins, a young 
lawyer who was Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare and later 
Counsel to the Governor, is responsible for 
New England. R. Birdell Bixby, a law part- 
ner of former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and 
who was secretary to the Governor during 
Mr. Dewey's term; is in charge of the south. 


UPSTATER HANDLES COAST 


George Hinman, an upstate lawyer who is 
Republican National committeeman for New 
York and a former member of the Board of 
Regents, is responsible for the Far West. Lyle 
W. Hornbeck, another upstate lawyer who 
is Secretary of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, is responsible for the Midwest. 

In meking its plans and devising its rec- 
ommendations to Mr. Rockefeller, the co- 
chairmen engage in frequent consultations 
with J. Russel Sprague, a former national 
committeeman, L. Judson Morhouse, the 
Republican State chairman, and many 
others. 

Members of the division often call on 
Walter E. Bligh, formerly Secretary of the 
Republican State Committee, and State 
Commerce Commissioner Keith McHugh for 
advice and help. 

Commissioner McHugh is a former presi- 
dent of the New York Telephone Company. 
He has an extensive acquaintanceship with 
business and industrial leaders throughout 
the country. In many instances his friends 
are able to furnish him with accurate re- 
ports on political conditions in their areas 
and on the background and standing of key 
political figures. 

Besides his responsibilities for New Eng- 
land political activities, Mr. Perkins, a tall, 
lanky man who has been close to the Gov- 
ernor for years, is the unofficial head of the 
“position” unit. Its function is to advise Mr. 
Rockefeller on the positions he should take 
on major public questions. 
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RESEARCH CONTROL UNIT 


In discharging its functions, the unit ex- 
ercises general control over research activi- 
ties, which are scattered in various places. 

In making his report to Mr. Rockefeller, 
Mr. Perkins is in frequent consultation with 
Frank Jamieson, a long-time public rela- 
tions adviser of the Rockefeller family, Stacy 
May, who has been keeping the Governor in- 
formed on economic developments for many 
years, and with Henry A. Kissinger, associate 
director of the Center for International 
Studies at Harvard International Seminar. 

The unit is also in touch with academic 
and business authorities in various fields who 
provide it with background material and 
who want Mr. Rockefeller to take one side 
or the other on various issues, 

Besides collecting and sifting information, 
Mr. Rockefeller should consider in deciding 
what positions to take on specific issues, the 
unit tries to obtain advance information on 
the reaction of various segments of the public 
to particular stands the Governor is con- 
sidering. 

There is a strong reason to believe, for 
instance, that leaders in various farm organi- 
zations and in the Federal Department of 
Agriculture were sounded out in advance on 
their reaction to the farm program Mr. 
Rockefeller proposed on his recent Midwest 
trip. 

Similarly there is reason to believe that 
Jabor union officials and management experts 
were consulted in advance on Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s proposal to retain the present work- 
week in an effort to stimulate national pro- 
duction. 

Rarely does Mr. Rockefeller take a stand 
on any question until this unit has prepared 
a “position paper.” In summary form, this 
paper outlines the problems involved, the 
reasons for and against various measures 
for dealing with the situation and concludes 
by making specific recommendations. 


TURNED OVER TO SPEECH WRITERS 


The “position paper,” after its acceptance 
or modification by the Governor, becomes 
raw material for the speech writing division. 

In this division are Hugh Morrow, who 
wrote campaign speeches for Senator Ken- 
neth B. Keating in 1958; John Franklin Car- 
ter, who helped both the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mr. Dewey with 
their speeches; Horace (Pete) Craig, who was 
associated with Mr, Rockefeller when the 
Governor was in Federal service; Enno Hob- 
bing, a magazine writer and Emmet Hughes, 
formerly a speech writer for President Eisen- 
hower and author of a recent book on foreign 
policy. 

What Is known as the “image” unit oper- 
ates in close collaboration with the political 
and position units. Its function is to sug- 
gest means whereby a particular concept of 
Mr, Rockefeller can be built up in the public 
mind. Right now the “image” being sought is 
that of a forceful executive ready and will- 
ing to meet troublesome problems head-on 
rather than temporizing with them. 

The principal figures in the image division 
are Thomas Losee, a vice president of the 
McCann-Erickson advertising agency; Mr. 
Jamieson and Harry J. O'Connell, who was 
Mr. Dewey's press secretary and later public 
relations director for the Republican State 
Committee. 

Oren Root, who directed the Associated 
‘Willkie Clubs in the 1940 Presidential cam- 
paign, and Carl Spad, a former president of 
the New York Young Republican Clubs, are 
responsible for the logistics and transporta- 
tion unit. 

Mr, Root also functions as Mr, Rockefeller’s 
appointment secretary, making sure the Gov- 
ernor sees the politically Important people 
who want to talk with him. 
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This unit is responsible for scheduling Mr, 
Rockefeller’s trips. It works in close coopera- 
tion with Robert T: McManus, the Governor's 
assistant press secretary, and Jack Vander- 
wort, secretary of the State Young Republi- 
can Clubs. These two are the advance men 
for the Rockefeller trips. They arrange for 
press conferences, public appearances, hotel 
rooms and other details. 

Richard Amper, the Governor's press secre- 
tary and a former New York Times political 
writer, heads the publicity unit. This ar- 
ranges for distribution of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
speeches to newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations, for press conferences, and 
otherwise tries to keep Mr..Rockefeller’s name 
before the public. 

Attached to the publicity unit is a sub- 
unit known as the letters division, It is 
headed by Henry Wheately. Its function is to 
answer a great deal of the Governor's mail. 
It has a large supply of form letters contain- 
ing quotations from Rockefeller speeches, in- 
terviews, letters and statements on a wide 
variety of topics. 

In some fashion that those associated with 
Mr. Rockefeller do not attempt to explain, 
the names and addresses of most of the peo- 
ple who write the Governor asking for his 
position on various questions get into the 
hands of the Citizens for Rockefeller a polit- 
ical organization thet Mr. Rockefeller pro- 
fesses to know next to nothing about. 

CITIZENS GROUP 

This group is headed by Alexander Halpern 
and has Mrs. Russell W. Davenport and Mrs. 
John L. Loeb as co-chairman and vice chair- 
man. It prints and distributes pamphlets 
containing Mr. Rockefeller’s major addresses, 
biographies of the Governor and statements 
by various civic and social leaders commend- 
ing his leadership and vision. 

Besides the activities centering at 20 and 
22 West Fifty-fifth, there are several others 
related to the Governor's potential candidacy 
going on at the Rockefeller offices at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. 

These include the preparation of an au- 
thorized biography which should be ready for 
distribution about the time the preconven- 
tion campaign is reaching its height, and a 
history and appraisal of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
services as Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs during World War II and later as 
Assistant Secretary of State and Special As- 
sistant to President Eisenhower. 

About the only unit usually associated with 
a full-fledged political campaign that has not 
yet been organized for Mr. Rockefeller is a 
finance division. 

Normally it is the function of such a divi- 
sion to raise the money to meet the expenses 
of running such an operation as is now 
under way on behalf of the Governor, 

A few of those engaged in the Rockefeller 
political operation have state jobs. Mr, Bixby 
and Mr. Morhouse are both members of the 
Thruway Authority at $17,000 a year each, 
Mr. Amper and Mr. McManus are on the state 
payroll, Mr. O'Donnell is an employe of the 
Republican State Committee. 

Most of the others are volunteers who are 
involved either directly In politics or on the 
fringes or who would like to be. The head- 
quarters rent, operating costs, including tele- 
phones, and most of the clerical salaries in- 
volved are paid by Mr. Rockefeller. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the New York Times, Dec. 4, 1974] 
Governor Hotps Preview TALK WITH PANEL 
ON CHOICES FOR UNITED STATES 
(By Francis X. Clines) 
On the eve of the first meeting of his 
National Commission on Critical Choices for 
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America, Governor Rockefeller was host last 
night at a private dinner for Vice President- 
designate Gerald R. Ford and other mem- 
bers of the commission. 

Those invited included Secretary of State 
Kissinger, a friend and former aide of the 
Governor, and Secretary of the Treasury 
George P. Shultz, who, like Representative 
Ford, is an ex-officio member of the com- 
mission. 

The commission, formed by the Governor 
as a state study panel, then elevated at Pres- 
ident Nixon’s request into a national com- 
mission, will hold its first working meeting 
today to begin its task of analyzing potential 
problems and solutions of the nation’s third 
century. 

While the dinner last night was private, 
the Governor's office invited photo coverage 
of guests as they arrived outside the Gover- 
nor’s apartment at 812 Fifth Avenue, oppo- 
site Central Park at 62d Street. 

Some politicians contend the 38-member 
commission is a grand vehicle designed by 
the Governor to propel him toward the White 
House by guaranteeing him national expo- 
sure, Mr. Rockefeller has denied this. In 
raising the possibility of not running for a 
fifth term as Governor next year, he has 
said it might be difficult to serve as both 
Governor and chairman of the commission. 

Mr. Ford, arriving late from Washington, 
said he viewed the commission not as a 
political vehicle but as a “very honest and 
yery constructive effort” by the Governor to 
help the nation. The Representative re- 
peated that he himself had no plans to 
seek elective office. 

He expressed optimism that he would 
soon be confirmed by the House, but added, 
ihe have seen ballgames lost in the last quar- 
er.” 

At 11 p.m. Mr, Ford strode out of the 
apartment building and termed the evening 
a “wonderful, very wholesome meeting” that 
did not, he said, contain any discussion of 
partisan politics. “Nelson and I are very 
good friends, and he knows I have no in- 
terest in running for anything in 1976,” he 
added. 

Earlier, Secretary of State Kissinger, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George P. Shultz and 
the Senate Republican leader, Hugh Scott 
of Pennsylvania emerged together but de- 
clined to comment to newsmen. The State 
Environmental Conservation Commissioner, 
Henry L. Diamond, rumored to be in line 
for an executive role with the commission, 
also declined comment, “I’m here for din- 
ner, that’s all,” he said. 

Inside, the members of the commission 
dined on lobster and cornish hen at two large 
tables set up in the dining room and foyer, 
surrounded by the modern sculpture and 
paintings that Governor Rockefeller collects. 


NO POLITICS, EITHER 


They heard brief remarks from Mr. Kiss- 
inger, Mr. Schultz, Mr. Ford and Governor 
Rockefeller, but no formal business was con- 
ducted, according to those at the gathering. 
No politics was discussed either, according to 
Bess Myerson, former Consumer Affairs Com- 
missioner here. 

“I was there all through it and I heard 
none,” Miss Myerson said, “And I was listen- 
ing very closely.” 

In seeking to draw the line between Presi- 
dential politics and the work of the com- 
mission, the Governor's office said that a 
press conference Mr. Rockefeller was to hold 
this afternoon following the commission 
meeting would entertain only questions re- 
lated to the Governor’s role as chairman. 
The meeting is to be held at the St. Moritz 
Hotel. 

The commission’s membership includes 
the majority and minority leaders of Con- 
gress and an array of bankers, business lead- 
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ers, government officials, scientists and edu- 
cators, 

Wide-ranging polls and studies are planned 
by the commission, which will have a budg- 
et financed by public and private sources 
ranging as high as $20-million, according to 
one early estimate, Mr. Rockefeller and his 
brother, Laurance, the businessman and en- 
vironmentalist, each have contributed $1- 
million to start the commission’s work, 

According to the Governor, the commis- 
sion will “address itself systematically to the 
nature and direction of events, seek a new 
perspective on the emerging problems and 
forces at work in the world, develop new con- 
cepts within which we can cope with them, 
and thus help to chart the future for 
America,” 

The commission is forming a new corpora- 
tion, The Third Century Corporation, to 
finance the study, and tax-exempt status 
is being sought. The members of the com- 
mission are unsalaried, and their expenses 
are paid by the corporation. 

Mr. Rockefeller yesterday added three 
more persons to the national commission. 
They were Dr. Paul McCracken, former chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers and 
now professor of business administration at 
the University of Michigan; Dr. Ernest L. 
Boyer, chancellor of the State University of 
New York, and Edward J. Logue, president 
and chief executive officer of the State Urban 
Development Corporation, 


Exuistr 3 
{From the New York Times, Oct. 21, 1974] 


ROCKEFELLER Unit ENLISTS 139 Ames—Crit- 
ICAL CHOICES PANEL Pay $975,000 To CON- 
SULTANTS 

(By Peter Kihss) 

Vice President-designate Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller has enlisted 139 university and other 
intellectual leaders coast to coast and over- 
seas as consultants at a first-year cost of 
$975,000 in contracts for his Commission on 
Critical Choices for Americans, 

They include such personalities as Walt W. 
Rostow, former special assistant to the late 
President Lyndon B. Johnson and now pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
‘Texas, on a year’s contract started last April 
for $25,000. Prof. John Dunlop of Harvard, 
former director of the Cost of Living Council, 
is to get $15,000. 

The ongoing effort, in which the first 
studies may start being published next Janu- 
ary, includes still other experts who receive 
such fees as $150 a day for reading and evalu- 
ating a single paper. 

FIPTY-FOUR STAFF MEMBERS 

The commission has 41 members named by 
Mr. Rockefeller, as its chairman, and 10 spe- 
cial members of study panels, both categories 
being paid only actual expenses in their mem- 
bership or panel capacities. Consultants are 
recruited by the staff, which now has 54 full- 
time members. 

Of the commissioners, Prof. Davis S. Landes 
of Harvard, is to receive $5,000 a quarter for 
directing studies of Western Europe, to be 
made by eight contributors under contract. 

Another commissioner, Daniel P. Moynihan, 
Ambassador to India, as a $5,000 consultant, 
is to produce a paper on “Social Policy from 
the Utilitarian Ethic to the Therapeutic 
Ethic.” 

So far the commission has raised $2,743,284 
in paid contributions and has pledges for 
$680,000—a total of $3,423,284 toward its pro- 
jected $6.5-million budget for the two years 
ending Dec. 31, 1975. 

BROTHERS GIVE $2 MILLION 


The financing is being carried out by a 
Specially created Third Century Corporation, 
of which Mr. Rockefeller is chairman, and 
Peter J. Wallison, commission counsel, is 
treasurer, 
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Of the contributions, Mr. Rockefeller and 
his brother, Laurance, have given $2,040,573— 
on Saturday, the Vice President-designate, 
reported his share as $1,034,047. 

The other sources are as follows: 


Addi- 
tional 
pledges 


Paid 
so jar 
Thomas J. Walson Foun- 
dation, Providence, R.I. $250,000 $250, 000 
Reader’s Digest Founda- 
tion, Pleasantville, N.Y- 25, 000 
Andreas Foundation, Min- 


25, 000 

45, 000 5,000 

William S. Paley, Char- 
itable Trusts, New York 
City 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank K. 
K. Greenwall, New York 
City (he has been a 
chemical manufactur- 


25,000 25,000 


$25,000 $25,000 


Houston 50,000 50,000 

Vincent Astor Founda- 
tion, New York City... 

21 individuals and foun- 
dations, under $15,000 
each 

John Hay Whitney, chair- 
man International Her- 


ald Tribune 


Mr. Waliison projected 
through December as follows: 


Geographic studies directed by Mrs. 
Nancy Maginnes Kissinger, com- 
mission staff member and wife of 
the Secretary of State. 

Overseas polling, directed by Lloyd 
A. Free, president, Institute for 
International Social Research, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Study of “Man’s Nature and His In- 
stitutions,” directed by Irving 
Kristol, professor of urban val- 
ues at New York University 
and a founder of The Public In- 
terest magazine 

Other consultants’ 


250, 000 


50, 000 
expenditures 


$340, 000 


160, 000 


fees and ex- 


Headquarters expenses at 22 West 
55th Street (no rent being paid 
for Rockefeller town house), tele- 
phones, publications, etc 375, 000 
Travel for staff, commission, panels 140,000 
AFFILIATIONS VARY 


President Ford had been an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the commission while Vice President. 
Current ex-officlo members are: 

Secretary of State Kissinger. 

Mike Mansfield of Montana, Senate Majority 
leader. 

Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, Senate minority 
leader, 

Representative Thomas P. O'Neill Jr, of Mas- 
sachusetts, House majority leader. 

John J. Rhodes of Arizona, House minority 
leader. 

At least 17 of the other 36 members have 
present or past governmental backgrounds. 
The special panelists have such affiliations, 
Chase Manhattan Development, Lehman 
Brothers, Overseas Development Council, 
Population Council and Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

Consultants come from not only American 
institutions, but the London School of Eco- 
nomics, American Universities at Cairo and 
Beirut, Tel Aviv Shiloah Institute and Col- 
lege de France. 

Leading staff members include the follow- 
ing: 

Henry L. Diamond, executive director, former 

State Commissioner of Environmental Con- 

servation. 
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Wilson K. Talley, study director, formerly 
University of California. 

Carl R. Gerber, deputy study director, Tor- 
merly Brookings Institution. 

Sandra Archibald, director of planning analy- 
sis, formerly University of California. 

Roger W. Hooker Jr., director of domestic 
studies, former director of New York State’s 
office in Washington. 

Antoinette Joseph, panel coordinator, on 
loan from the United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

Ronald P. Erickson, panel coordinator, for- 
merly Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Richard Kaufman, panel coordinator, of the 

Chase Manhattan Bank, 

Bruce L. R, Smith, panel coordinator, of Co- 
lumbia University. 

Walter D. Littell, director of communications, 
formerly National Broadcasting Company. 


NOMINATION OF ROBERT A. SEA- 
MANS, JR., TO BE ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF ERDA, AND NOMINA- 
TION OF DEPUTY ADMINISTRA- 
TOR—REFERRED JOINTLY TO 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS AND THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Mr. MANSFTELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
of Mr. Seamans to be Administrator of 
ERDA, and the Deputy Administrator, be 
referred jointly to the Interior Commit- 
tee and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, with the understanding that all 
Members of the Senate from other com- 
mittees having jurisdictional claims over 
at least a part of the responsibilities to 
be administered by the Administrator of 
ERDA—namely the Public Works Com- 
mittee, the Commerce Committee, and 
the Space Committee—will be invited to 
participate in those hearings; further, 
that the hearings be conducted under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. JACKSON) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the distinguished majority leader 
for his tolerance and patience with the 
minority whip. 

This is a very difficult, somewhat con- 
troversial jurisdictional problem and I 
want to indicate that the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) is not alto- 
gether happy with it, but I have had a 
chance to check with him and he has in- 
dicated to me that he will reluctantly go 
along with this arrangement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, I say that the chairman of the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Science, the Senator from Utah (Mr, 
Moss), feels exactly the same way. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW UNTIL MONDAY, DE- 
CEMBER 9, 1974, AT 10:30 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business on tomor- 
row it stand in adjournment until the 
hour of 10:30 a.m. on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR ROLLCALL VOTES TO 
OCCUR TOMORROW BEFORE THE 
HOUR OF 12:30 PM. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
no rollcall votes tomorrow after the hour 
of 12:30 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
ITEMS ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate now proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Orders numbered 1235 and 
1237. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ROBERT L, 
RAUSCH TO ACCEPT A POSITION 
IN CANADA 


The bill (S. 2931) to authorize Robert 
L. Rausch to accept an office or posi- 
tion in a university maintained by the 
Government of Canada was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
accordance with clause 8, section 9, article 
I of the Constitution, the Congress consents 
to Robert L. Rausch accepting an office or 
position in a university maintained by the 
Government of Canada, or any political sub- 
division thereof, and accepting compensa- 
tion for services performed in such an of- 
fice or position, except that consent is not 
given to his performing services in such an 
office or position during any period during 
which is performing active service as an 
officer of the Public Health Service. 


MINTING OF DOLLARS, HALF-DOL- 
LARS AND QUARTER-DOLLARS 


The bill (S. 4204) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to continue 
the minting of dollars, half-dollars, and 
quarter-dollars bearing the current 
design and coinage date during calendar 
year 1975, and for other purposes was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public 
Law 93-127 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act prohibits the 
Secretary of the Treasury, when he deems it 
necessary to assure an adequate supply of 
coins to meet the national needs, from con- 
tinuing the minting for issuance during 
calendar year 1975 of dollar, half-dollar, 
and qguarter-dollar coins bearing the design 
and coinage date provided for in section 3517 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 324).”. 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 4 of 
Public Law 93-127 is amended by striking 
out “July 4, 1975" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “July 4, 1976", 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
tomorrow the Senate will meet at the 
hour of 10 a.m. 

After the two leaders or their designees 
have been recognized under the standing 
order, Mr. HELMS will be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes, after which 
Mr. GRIFFIN will be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes, after which Mr. 
MANSFIELD will be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes, after which there will 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business of not to exceed 15 
minutes, with statements limited therein 
to 5 minutes each. 

At the present time, I know of no roll- 
call votes that will occur tomorrow; how- 
ever, such votes could occur. In the event 
any votes are ordered tomorrow, they 
will occur no later than 12:30 p.m. 

Iam at the moment not knowledgeable 
as to what measure will be called up to- 
morrow, I, therefore, let the program 
stand as is. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 AM. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 10 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 6:47 
p.m. the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, December 5, 1974, at 
10 a.m, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate December 4, 1974: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Dixy Lee Ray, of Washington, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State for Oceans and 
International Enyironmental and Scientific 
Affairs. (New position.) 

NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 

William A, Anders, of Virginia, to be a 
Member of the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion for a term of 1 year. (New position.) 

In THE Coast GUARD 

The following Regular officers of the U.S. 
Coast Guard for promotion to the grade of 
commander: 
Earl D. Johnson 
Robert E. Phelps 
Thomas C. Schafer 
Robert F. Stoeltje 
Michael R. Johnson 
Merrill C. Louks David L. Parr 
Donald A. Naples Kyle A. Shaw 
David F. Cunningham David E., Ciancaglini 


George F. Ireland 
Gary F. Crosby 
Walter T. Leland 
William C., Park III 
Ronald C. Pickup 
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Kenneth R. Gard 
Bradley L. Wood 
George J. Seney 
Karl E. Stansell, Sr. 
Dale R, Schmidt 
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John D, Vitkauskas 
Byron H. Romine 
Richard A, McBride 
Richard A. Appelbaun 
David A. Hough 


Joseph A, Underwood David L. Folsom 


James F. Ronan 
Richard H. Graham 
Richard E. Ahrens 
Charles B, Pitcock 


John R. Wallace 
Guy P. Clark 
Stephen P, Leane 
Dennis C. Hilliard 


Kenneth F. Bishop, JrRobert C. Eddy 


Walter R. Glenning 
Clayton D. Morrison 
Glen M. Larsen 
Keith C. Edgecomb 
Aylmer R. Trivers 
Robert E. Ettte 
Kenneth H. Cary, Jr. 
John L. Linnon, Jr. 
Leonard F. Alcantara 
Lloyd C. Burger 
James F. Meade 
Robert M. Wehr 


James L, Shanower 
Donald G. Langrock 
Joseph C. Amaral 
Robert H. Cassis, Jr. 
Brent C. Mills 
Peter A. Joseph 
Douglas C. O'Donovan 
Macon T. Jordan 
Donald H. Ramsden 
Joseph L. Crowe, Jr. 
Billy D. Lovern 


The following Reserve officers of the U.S. 
Coast Guard to be permanent commissioned 
officers in the Regular Coast Guard in the 


grades indicated: 


Commander 


Leon F. Bobeck 
James H. Parent 


William E, Ecker, Jr. 


Carl M. Brothers 
Alan F. Miller 
Robert S. Bates 
Alexander E. Tanos 
Charles F. Reid 
Gerald F., Hotchkiss 
William E, Neal 
John N. Faigle 
John H. Hill 
Richard W. Long 
Richard O. Buttrick 


Thomas Y. Lawrence, 
Jr. 

Wiliam J. Ecker 

Gregory A. Penington 

Keith P. Pensom 

Leo N. Schowengerdt, 
Jr. 

George H. Moritz III 

Arthur C. Foster 

Robert W. Taliey 

George E. Jackman 

Loren D. Gordon 

Allen R. Turner 

Ralph W. Lawrence 


James E. Margeson, Jr.Robert L. Phelps 


Dean A. Frankenhauser 
Lieutenant commander 
Donald A. Anderson 
Hugh Huleatt 
Charles R. Havnen 
Lieutenant 


Thomas E. Frasher 
Paul J. Bibeau 
Kenneth W. Stallings 
Lawrence M, Jasmann 
Elizabeth M. Karr 
William M. Dozier 
David L. Olsen 

her L. Gregory 
Milton S: Dillon IN 
Louis Machado 
Stephen J. Wehner 


Richard J. Dein 
William J. Smith, Jr 
Francis J, Aube 
Duane R. Jefts 
Donald A, Jensen 
Alan J. Cross 

Prank V. Olszewski 
Stephen A. Scully 
James M, McKernan, 

Jr, 

James N. Skelton 
Carl Lowry, Jr. 

The following Reserve officers of the U.S. 
Coast Guard to be permanent commissioned 
officers in the Regular Coast Guard in the 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade) and for 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant; 
Robert D. Arnett Charles O, Burch 
Jeffrey T. Peck William R. Schleich 
Thomas C. Booth IT Bernard J. Lambert 
Michael M. Jackson Richard F. Carlson 
Gary L. Gregory Robert B. Ellard 
Kenneth D. Palmer James D. Fernie 
Brian W. Ross Anthony Regalbuto 
Steven M. Bergeron . Albert C. Muccilli 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate December 4, 1974: 

OFFICE oF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 

Paul H. O'Neill, of Virginia, to be Deputy 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

(The above nomination was approved 
subject to the nominee’s commitment to 
respond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate.) 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate December 4, 1974, 

William A. Anders, of Virginia, to be a 
Member of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, which was sent to the Senate on 
December 2, 1974. 
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December 4, 1974 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let Thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, 
according as we hope in Thee —Psalms 
33: 22. 

O God and Father of us all, who art 
the source of light and life and the 
companion of our pilgrim way, we invoke 
Thy blessing upon this House of Repre- 
sentatives and upon this Nation of ours 
they are endeavoring to lead in right and 
just and true ways. 

Grant that all our leaders in govern- 
ment, business, and labor may be filled 
with Thy spirit—the spirit of wisdom, 
understanding, and good will. So prosper 
the industries and the commerce of our 
people that there may be no want, no 
hunger anywhere. May our free institu- 
tions always be free that in deed and 
in truth we may be the home of liberty. 

We pray that good will may dwell in 
the hearts of our citizens, that right 
may prevail in all our doings, and that 
peace may abide in our world. 

In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate having proceeded to re- 
consider the bill (H.R. 12628) entitled 
“An act to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to increase vocational rehabilita- 
tion subsistence allowances, educational 
and training assistance allowances, and 
special allowances paid to eligible vet- 
erans and persons under chapters 31, 
34, and 35 of such title; to improve and 
expand the special programs for educa- 
tionally disadvantaged veterans and 
servicemen under chapter 34 of such 
title; to improve and expand the veteran- 
student services program; to establish an 
education loan program for veterans and 
persons eligible for benefits under chap- 
ter 34 or 35 of such title; to make other 
improvements in the educational assist- 
ance program and in administration of 
educational benefits; to promote the em- 
ployment of veterans and the wives and 
widows of certain veterans by improving 
and expanding the provisions governing 
the operation of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, by increasing the employ- 
ment of veterans by Federal contractors 
and subcontractors, and by providing 


for an action plan for the employment of 
disabled and Vietnam-era veterans with- 
in the Federal Government; to codify 
and expand veterans reemployment 
rights; and for other purposes,” returned 
by the President of the United States 
with his objections to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which it originated, it 
was resolved, that the said bill pass, 
two-thirds of the Senators present hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1296) entitled 
“An act to further protect the outstand- 
ing scenic, natural, and scientific values 
of the Grand Canyon by enlarging the 
Grand Canyon National Park in the 
State of Arizona, and for other purposes, 
requests a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. FANNIN, 
and Mr. Hansen to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


The message also announced that Mr. 
STEVENS was appointed to replace Mr. 
Baker as a conferee on H.R. 15223, 
strengthening the laws governing the 
transportation of hazardous materials. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. O'NEILL, Mr, Speaker, I take this 
time to announce the program for today. 
The program for today will be as follows: 

First of all, there will be consideration 
of a resolution offered to suspend the 
rules in order that we may bring up, 
starting on Monday next, under suspen- 
sion of the rules, any items which the 
Speaker so desires, This is the customary 
type of resolution for this purpose. 

We will then follow with consideration 
of the conference report on H.R, 16900, 
supplemental appropriations; 

Then we will consider H.R. 17505, 
budget rescissions; 

H.R. 16204, health policy, planning and 
resources development, under an open 
rule, with 1 hour of debate; 

H.R. 5385, surface transportation, 
under an open rule, with 1 hour of 
debate; and 

H.R, 14266, international air trans- 
portation fair competitive practices, 
under an open rule, with 1 hour of debate. 

I am sure the Members will appreciate 
the fact that the Democrats are still 
caucusing, and under an agreement that 
was made previously, we will have the 
use of the Chamber, subject to the ap- 
proval of the leadership on both sides, 
this evening. This was agreed to last 
week. Consequently, we intend to make a 
motion to adjourn the House sometime 
around 5 p.m., and the Democratic cau- 


cus will meet in this Chamber at 6 o’clock 
this evening. That is the plan at the 
present time. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
suspensions being in order beginning next 
Monday, is it anticipated that there will 
be a full schedule on the Monday fol- 
lowing? 

Mr. O'NEILL, Yes, very definitely. We 
will follow from item No. 6 on the agenda. 
I believe we finished consideration of 
seven items yesterday on the list of sus- 
pensions. We will follow with considera- 
tion of the items on that list, and no 
doubt there will be other suspensions. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, what is the 
prospect for tomorrow? 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, that is a 
matter which has not been decided. We 
are waiting for the minority leader, the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr, RHODES), 
and the leadership on the other side of 
the aisle, and it is expected that they 
will discuss this with the Speaker and 
with myself. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 


THE RICE ACT OF 1974 


(Mr. ALEXANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the House Committee on Rules 
granted a rule on H.R. 15263, the Rice 
Act of 1974. This action responds to an 
emergency in the world today, which is 
the critical international shortage of food 
that this planet is experiencing for the 
first time in modern history. 

Mr. Speaker, all reports confirm the 
fact that the world population is increas- 
ing at a much faster pace than food 
production. 

With this emergency at hand, Mr. 
Speaker, it would appear that the Rice 
Act should be scheduled for floor action 
next week. 


THE RICE ACT OF 1974 


(Mr. BURLISON of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks of my friend, the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER), and the 
gentleman from Puerto Rico (Mr. BENI- 
TEZ), in commending the Committee on 
Rules for reporting out a rule on the rice 
bill. 
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I know that the enactment of this leg- 
islation will mean more food for a hungry 
world, It will mean more rice for a 
hungry world. It will mean more income 
for our farmers. It will mean less red 
ink in our trade deficits in this country. 

I am sure that I join many Members 
of this House in urging the Speaker, now 
that a rule has been granted, to move this 
legislation with rapidity to the floor of 
the House. 


THE ENERGY EMERGENCY 
AUTHORITIES ACT 


(Mr. ECKHARDT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, way 
back on April 29, 1974, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
ported out the Standby Energy Emer- 
gency Authorities Act, H.R. 13834, which 
is the only meaningful address of major 
importance, of which I am aware, to the 
question of inflation that has been 
passed out of a committee of this House 
in this session. 

On May 21, 1974, the bill, placed on 
suspension, failed to get a sufficient 
number of votes, as one might have ex- 
pected when a bill of that importance 
was so treated. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge strongly 
that this important, crucial piece of leg- 
islation, that affects the price of oil, 
which in turn causes approximately 30 
percent of the inflationary trend, be 
acted upon in this session. I do not think 
that we can wait until another session 
to deal with the basic problems of infla- 
tion. 


CALLING UP THE RICE ACT OF 1974 


(Mr. PEYSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, in our 
prayer today at the opening of the House, 
we prayed to relieve hunger in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I heard this morning— 
and I trust it is not true—that with re- 
spect to the rice bill that has been passed 
by the Committee on Rules, a decision 
had been reached by the Speaker not 
to have that bill reach the floor. 

I do not want to believe that rumor. 

I certainly hope it is not true, because 
it is vital that this rice bill reach the 
floor, if it does this country could pro- 
duce 30 percent more rice to feed the 
world and also our own people at more 
reasonable prices. 

The White House called me a half 
hour ago and asked me to take the floor 
to particularly ask the Members of the 
House to use all their influence and all 
of their good will to see that this bill 
reaches the floor so that we can gain the 
kind of rice production we need. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 16901, MAKING APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR AGRICULTURE-ENVI- 
RONMENTAL AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION PROGRAMS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1975 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 16901) 
making appropriations for the Agricul- 
ture-Environmental and Consumer Pro- 
tection Programs for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
WHITTEN, SHIPLEY, Evans of Colorado, 
Bur.ison of Missouri, NATcHER, SMITH of 
Iowa, Casey of Texas, MAHON, ANDREWS 
of North Dakota, MICHEL, SCHERLE, ROB- 
INSON of Virginia, and CEDERBERG. 


AUTHORIZING CPEAKER TO RECOG- 
NIZE FOR MOTION TO SUSPEND 
RULES ON MONDAY, DECEMBER 9, 
1974, AND AT ANY SUBSEQUENT 
TIME DURING REMAINDER OF 2D 
SESSION, 93D CONGRESS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1483 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1483 

Resolved, That it shall be in order for the 
Speaker at any time on Monday, Decem- 
ber 9, 1974, and at any subsequent time dur- 
ing the remainder of the second session of 
the Ninety-third Congress, to entertain mo- 
tions to suspend the rules, notwithstanding 
the provisions of clause 1, rule XXVII. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr, Det CLawson), pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, House 
Resolution 1483, has been reported to the 
floor by the Rules Committee to help ex- 
pedite the business of the House during 
the waning days of the 93d Congress. 

The rules of the House permit the sus- 
pension of the rules during the last 6 
days of the session. That leaves only 
about a week for this resolution to be 
operative—assuming the Congress ad- 
journs before Christmas. 

The resolution provides that the 
Speaker may entertain motions to sus- 
pend the rules on Monday, December 9, 
1974, and thereafter during the remain- 
der of the 93d Congress, so we can fin- 
ish the Nation’s business in an expedi- 
tious manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr, DEL CLAW- 
SON). 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1483 
provides authority for the Speaker to en- 
tertain motions to suspend the rules at 
any time, beginning on Monday, Decem- 
ber 9 through the remainder of the 93d 
Congress. 

In previous years, resolutions similar 
to this have been adopted permitting 
suspensions to be considered during the 
last week of the session, but the effect 
of this resolution will be to allow suspen- 
sions to be considered during approxi- 
mately the last 2 weeks of the session. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this res- 
olution because I believe too much ill- 
considered legislation may be passed 
during the last days of this Congress. 
Legislation considered under suspension 
may not be amended and I feel this is 
a poor way to legislate. All Republican 
members of the Rules Committee voted 
against the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge defeat of this res- 
olution. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I will be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FREY. I thank the gentleman for 
Yielding. 

Is it not true that there would be a 
time, the 16th or 17th or so, where we 
could consider a number of these bills 
under suspension with proper notice and 
a proper chance to look at and review the 
legislation in question? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. There certainly 
could be. There is no reason at all for 
providing 2 weeks at this point. We can 
have a calendar, and they can be placed 
on the schedule so we can know what is 
scheduled. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I am sure the gentleman is aware of 
the fact that it has been the intention 
of the leadership on this side in that 
particular week—I believe it starts with 
the 16th—to bring up the Rockefeller 
confirmation before the House. That is 
the present plan of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Then we could have the 
vote on either Thursday or Friday of that 
week and then adjourn sine die to come 
back to the new session. I am sure the 
gentleman is aware of that. 

We have had innumerable calls from 
the White House to see if the Committee 
on the Judiciary and the leadership could 
possibly get this on the floor. We need 
this suspension resolution to enable us to 
consider important bills and make way 
for the Rockefeller confirmation. If the 
gentleman is not interested in the fact 
that this Rockefeller matter should then 
be on the floor, then we perhaps should 
suspend the recommendation and forgo 
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the legislation. That is the argument the 
gentleman is using. 

I should surely hope that the gentle- 
man would go along with what, in my 
opinion, is a normal request. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DEL CLASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr, GROSS, I thank my friend from 
California for yielding, and commend 
him for his opposition to ‘ils resolution. 

Is the distinguished majority leader 
saying that we are going to consider the 
confirmation or rejection of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Roc*efeller under suspension 
of the rules? 

Mr. O'NEILL. If the gentleman will 
yield further; r3, of course not. The gen- 
tleman appreciates it is not under sus- 
pension. But the gentleman made men- 
tion of the fact that normally we would 
come up under suspension in the last 
week of the session. In the last week of 
the session, I anticipate that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will have re- 
ported, and this grave matter which so 
concerns the President of the United 
States will be in full discussion before 
this House. Consequently, we would not 
have time for the suspension. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will yield 
further, if this resolution is adopted, the 
Rockefeller proposition could be called up 
under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. O'NEILL. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is not anticipated. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I felt certain I could get a 
qualified answer. 

May I ask the gentleman from Califor- 
nia if we have not already perverted rule 
XXVII by extending it to 2 days on 
each call of the Suspension Calendar? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. That is what I 
understand. 

Mr. GROSS. Why do we not then do 
the decent thing and repeal rule XXVII? 
Why keep it on the books if it is going 
to be perverted to fit almost any occa- 
sion? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. If it is meaning- 
less and we never use it, it probably 
should be repealed. 

Mr. GROSS. That is exactly right. 
Suspension of the rules is a brutal pro- 
cedure in the disposition of important 
legislation. No amendments may be of- 
fered by individual Members and de- 
bate is limited to only 40 minutes, no 
matter how important the legislation. 
Use of suspension of the rules procedure 
as is here proposed for the remainder 
of the session beginning next Monday 
is wrong and the resolution should be 
defeated. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

‘The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 


The question was taken; and the 


Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
Object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 


The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 210, nays 164, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 59, as 
follows: 

{Roll No. 651] 


YEAS—210 


Ginn 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 

Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass, 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holtzman 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 

Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzlo 


Peyser 


Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 


Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, Pa, 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ryan 

St Germain 
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Broyhill, N.C. 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Cronin 


Daniel, Robert 


W. Jr. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Findley 
Fish 
Forsythe 
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Hansen, Idaho 


Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo. 


g 
Kuykendall 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lent 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 


Frelinghuysen 


Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Gibbons 
Güman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gross 
Gude 


Miller 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 


Quillen 
Railsback 


Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Skubitz 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 


Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 


Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Burton, John 


Kazen 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Landrum 
Leggett 


Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 


Burton, Phillip Lehman 


Byron 
Carney, Ohio 


Collins, Til. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniels, 
Dominick V, 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 


Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 


Abdnor 


Armstrong 


Long, La. 
Lorg, Md. 
Luken 
McCormack 
McFall 
McKay 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathis, Ga, 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 


Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 


Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Traxler 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 


k 
Mitchell, Må. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Perkins 
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Biester 
Biackburn 


Brown, Ohio 


Guyer 


Wylie 
Hammer- 


‘Young, Fila. 
Zwach 


Powell, Ohio 
schmidt Price, Tex. 
Hanrahan Pritchard 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”™—1 
Young, 8.0. 


NOT VOTING—59 
Gettys 
Grasso 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hawkins 
Holifield 
Howard 
Huber 
Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Tenn, 


Anderson, Til. 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Conable 
Crane 

Davis, Wis, 
Dellums 
Dent 

Diggs 
Dingell 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Symington 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Ullman 
Wiggins 

W: 


Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Litton 
McSpadden yman 
Macdonaid Young, Alaska 
Maraziti Young, Ga. 
Ford Mathias, Calif. Young, Til, 
Fraser Mills 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Eshleman 


AUTHORIZING CONTINUED USE OF 
LANDS WITHIN THE SEQUOIA NA- 
TIONAL PARK 


Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 444) to authorize the con- 
tinued use of certain lands within the 
Sequoia National Park by portions of an 
existing hydroelectric project, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 
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The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution, 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: That the Secretary of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized to issue a per- 
mit to occupy and use lands of the United 
States within Sequoia National Park neces- 
sary for the continued operation, mainte- 
nance, and use of the hydroelectric project 
known as the Keweah Number 3 project of 
Southern California Edison Company. 

Sec, 2. The term of such permit shall ex- 
pire not later than the expiration of exist- 
ing or future licenses granted by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company for said Kaweah 
Number 3 project (Federal Power Commis- 
sion project numbered 298), but in no event 
shall the term of such permit extend for any 
period in excess of ten years following the 
date of its issuance, unless specifically au- 
thorized by law. Such permit shall contain 
such other terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall deem necessary 
for the protection and utilization of Sequoia 
National Park, 

Src. 3. Such permit shall specifically re- 
cite that the privileges granted thereby are 
to be exercised in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Power Act (16 U.S.C. 791(a)-825(u)), 
and the rules and regulations thereunder 
which the Secretary of the Interior, fter 
consultation with the Federal Power Com- 
mission, determines to be applicable. 

Sec. 4. The National Park Service shall, 
not less than one hundred and eighty days 
prior to the termination date of such permit, 
report to the Congress, in writing, with re- 
spect to the impact of the operations of the 
hydroelectric project (known as the Kaweah 
numbered 3 project of Southern California 
ae Company) on the Sequoia National 

ark. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if I may have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, I could not hear the text of 
the Senate amendment as read. Is it 
germane to the bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. The 
gentleman is correct. It is germane. 

Mr. GROSS. Does it call for the ex- 
penditure of any additional funds? 

Mr. TAYLOR, of North Carolina. It 
does not. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
16900, SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1975 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
16900) making supplemental appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
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ment of the managers be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of Novem- 
ber 26, 1974.) 

Mr. MAHON (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with further reading of the 
statement, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report before us represents an 
appropriation of $8,659,352,078 in new 
budget authority. This is an increase 
of $380,710,900 over the budget request. 

It is $223 million above the House bill 
and $144 million below the Senate bill, 
which means that in conference, while we 
were already tens of millions of dollars 
above the budget, the other body was 
over the budget by a greater amount. It 
should be kept in miud, however, that the 
Senate considered some $150 million in 
budget estimates which were not con- 
sidered by the House. 

In the conference, the Senate figure 
was reduced by $144 million-plus. There 
were 85 amendments in the supple- 
mental appropriations bill which were 
attached by the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, many people are inclined 
to talk about how we are not providing 
sufficient funds for our social programs. 
If any rebuttal is needed in that respect, 
this bill provides the information. This 
bill shows that the Congress, if it adopts 
this conference agreement, is going far 
above the President’s proposals in its 
efforts to expand and improve social pro- 
grams. My needs have not been met but 
in view of the fiscal situation this is fully 
understandable. 

We are providing these vast sums at 
great fiscal risk, because we will have a 
unified budget deficit this year of more 
than $10 billion, and we will go in debt 
this fiscal year by more than $20 billion. 

The Members may ask why, if we are 
only exceeding the present budget figure 
by $10 billion, we will go in debt by some 
$20 million. The answer to that question 
is very simple. In submitting the budget, 
under the present laws and regulations, 
the President does not consider, in com- 
puting the deficit, the surpluses which are 
being borrowed from the social security 
fund and from the highway trust fund, 
and other trust funds, upon which in- 
terest must be paid, and the fact that 
these amounts must be paid back to the 
highway trust fund and the social secu- 
rity fund and the other funds involved. 

So it is a rather dismal fiscal situa- 
tion which confronts the country. The 
situation apparently is going to get worse 
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before it gets better. It has been bad for a 
long time. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is large—$8 
billion-plus—mainly because it provides 
appropriations for housing and commu- 
nity development programs and for the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, both items for which appropriations 
were deferred in the regular bill because 
of a lack of legislative authorization at 
the time the regular bills were passed. 

The major changes over the House bill 
consist of $93,650,000 in 1975 and 
$4,181,000 in 1976 for elementary and 
secondary education, $34,650,000 for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, $11,250,000 
for the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, $25,000,000 for airport develop- 
ment, $9,000,000 for Eisenhower College, 
$10,000,000 for veterans’ health man- 
power training institutions, and $16,- 
322,000 for construction of an extension 
to the New Senate Office Building. 

Mr. Speaker, we continue to support 
airports, and we continue to reduce the 
amount which the local people need to 
contribute toward airport programs, 
despite the fact that under our revenue 
sharing legislation many of the States 
and communities are in excellent fiscal 
shape, I believe my own State is estimat- 
ing a surplus this year of $1.5 billion. 

The enactment of this conference re- 
port will provide to former President 
Nixon $100,000 under the Presidential 
Transition Act and $100,000 under the 
Former Presidents Act. These are 
amounts that were agreed to by both the 
House and Senate. These amounts were 
not in conference but are part of the bill. 
However, the conference agreement con- 
tains an amendment which limits to 
$70,000 the aggregate salaries of all em- 
ployees retained by the former President 
on a nonreimburseable basis beginning 
with the enactment of this act and end- 
ing February 9, 1975. 

Let me say to the Members of the 
House that eight subcommittees of the 
Committee on Appropriations worked 
diligently on this bill, holding hearings, 
marking up, and handling the bill other- 
wise. 

Much has been said about subcommit- 
tee chairmen, as to how important 
subcommittee chairmen are. I think they 
are vitally important in performing the 
work of the House. Certainly, they are 
and have been an indispensable element 
in the operation of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Therefore, the Members, the chairman 
and ranking minority members of the 
Committee on Appropriations dealing 
with these matters and other members 
of the Committee on Appropriations on 
the floor—all of us, as a matter of fact— 
are familiar with the legislation which is 
before us. As the discussion continues, 
some of them will be able to comment, 
on the issues which any Member may 
wish to inquire about. 

STATUS OF 1975 APPROPRIATION BILLS 

Under leave to revise and extend, I 
thought it might be useful to the Mem- 
bers to discuss at this time the status of 
the 1975 appropriation bills. Nine of the 
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thirteen regular appropriation bills have 
been enacted into law plus the special 
energy research and development appro- 
priation bill. Awaiting the President’s 
signature is the Labor-HEW bill. 

The new agriculture-environmental 
and consumer protection bill which was 
previously vetoed is pending conference 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN BILL- SUMMARY 
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between the House and Senate. The mil- 
itary construction bill passed. the House 
November 26 and is pending before the 
Senate. 

This leaves the foreign aid appropria- 
tion bill, the outlook for which is uncer- 
tain. Because of the uncertainty of an 
authorization bill, no decision has yet 


Budget 
estimates 


Senate 
bill 


. Housing and Urban Development, Space, Science, and 


Veterans: New budget (obligational) authority (NOA)... 


s Tabas ood Health, Education, and Welfare: NOA: 


--- Treasury, Pot Service and General Govt: NOA 
“TT Claims and Judgments: NOA 
< CARA Ee ane ws related agencies: 


(Appropriation to liquidate contract authority). -—-- 


(Transfer) 
Totat LEN Budget Authority: 


Grand total: NOA. 


(Appropriation to liquidate contract authority)... 


(Transfer). 


Š 179,625,000 2,179, 625,000 2, 195, 000, 000 


3, 097, 932, 000 


- 409, 263, 000 
. 2, $23, 537, 000 


? 373, 537, 000 


3, 498, 324, 000 
2, 357, 718, 000 


2, 185, 000, 000 


3, 462, 824, 000 
2, 377, 718, 000 
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been made about how to proceed on the 
appropriation bill for foreign aid. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extrane- 
ous material, I insert a: this time a table 
which shows the conference action com- 
pared with the House and Senate 
amounts: 


Conference action compared with— 


Budget 
estimates 


Conference 
action 


House 
bill 


Senate 
bill 


-+5, 375, 000 +5, 375, 000 


—10, 00€, 000 


= 


-+364, 892,000 -+53, 561, 
450,181,000 +4, 181, 000 


Cp - 5,421, 468,009 5, 782,800,000 5, 856, 042, 000 
TUAR 5, 900, 000. 


93, 245,000 
360, 753, 000 
51, 472, 873 


16, 000, 000 


50, 569, 662 


5, 114, 000 
(500, 000) 


51, 472, 873 
16, 294, 0CO 
500, 000 


6, 062, 214, 562 


8, 278, 641, 178 


8, 435, 751, 562 
a etc (500; 000) 
(42, 400, 000) 


8, w 740, $08) 
(40, 908, 000) 


5, 840, 542, 000 449, 073, 000 
(7,400, 000) 


51, 472, 873 -oo 


6, 445,022,078 6, 281; 634, 078 
2, 373, 537,000 2,357, 718,000 2,377, 718, 000 


8, 659, 352, 078 
500, 00 
(42, 400, 000 


“+57, 742, 000 
43,350, 000 
T15, 458" 000 


“—16, 075, 000° 
-+5, 213, 500 


—1, 286, 000 


13, 714, 000 
(500, 000)... 
(15, 000, 000)... 


+372, 529,900 +219, iat Pon 
+54, 181, 000 +4, 1 


+ me a0) +223, 600, 516 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Does this supplemental appropriation 
conference report provide any money 
whatsoever for the foreign aid handout 
program? 

Mr. MAHON. I would say to my friend, 
I am sure there is nothing in this bill 
for the foreign assistance program. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
agree with me that it is a handout 
program. 

Mr. MAHON. There are many elements 
of handouts which the gentleman from 
Iowa and the gentleman from Texas have 
sought to do something about for years; 
but each President, Democrat and Re- 
publican, in his time has such an emo- 
tional attachment to foreign aid that 
it seems almost impossible to pare the 
budget requests sufficiently to please the 
critics of the program, and there is 
ample basis for criticism of the program. 
Without doubt our Presidents have felt 
that foreign aid is an important element 
in the effort to promote world peace and 
the security of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker and members of the 
committee, it is my intention to be very 
brief in my remarks, because there are 
other Members who handled the various 
subcommittees involved in this particu- 
lar supplemental bill, and who will go 
into more detail. 

I think it appropriate to remind the 
Members of the House that just before 


we adjourned for the election, we over- 
whelmingly passed a sense of the Con- 
gress resolution to set a target spending 
of $300 billion in this fiscal year, a re- 
duction from $305-plus billion to $300 
billion. 

The President, in compliance with that 
request and in accordance with the 
Budget Control Act that we passed in 
the House, has already sent to the Con- 
gress certain deferrals and certain rescis- 
sions that are going to be required to be 
acted upon in the coming weeks. 

Even then, they were only able to bring 
outlays down in the area of $302 billion. 


This gives us an indication of the dif- 
ficulty in trying to bring about the kind 
of fiscal restraint that of course is es- 
sential and very necessary. 

This bill that is before the House today 
is some $380 million over the money re- 
quested in the budget. I recognize and I 
understand, having been a member of 
the conference, how difficult it is when 
you try to resolve the differences be- 
tween the two bodies in this legislation 
that are so deeply involved in our own 
districts and in our own States. However, 
I think we do have a responsibility to 
point out the fact that of this additional 
$380 million, the overwhelming portion 
is mandated spending. 

I have received word from the White 
House that they have very serious reser- 
vations about the mandated spending in 
this legislation, and there is some ques- 
tion as to what will happen to it after 
it is enacted by the House and sent over 
there for their consideration. The Presi- 
dent has been assuming his responsibility 
in trying to keep the fiscal affairs of the 
country in order. Now I think it is time 
for the Congress to assume its responsi- 
bility. Frankly, I am not sure we have 


been doing this the way we should, but 
we are here today with this bill. 

As I said, it represents things that are 
of interest to all of us. Much of it is 
needed. I think we could probably have 
done just as well if the amount over the 
budget was substantially less than it is, 
but that is the situation that we are 
faced with here at the present time. 

I know that we all went back to our 
districts during the October recess prior 
to the election, and I dare say that there 
were probably very few of us in this body 
who did not campaign on a balanced 
budget. I think also that the new Mem- 
bers who will be assuming their seats 
here in January after the new Congress 
convenes, probably all or most all of 
them, as they went along the campaign 
trail, spread the gospel of fiscal responsi- 
bility and the need for a balanced budget. 
How that was to be accomplished, of 
course, is a different story. But the time 
has come when we are going to have to 
do some belt-tightening. Whether we like 
it or not, it is going to be required of us 
to tell our constituents that we cannot 
continue to go forward year after year 
with substantial deficits amounting into 
the billions of dollars, financed in the 
private money market in competition 
with others who are trying to finance 
their needs, whether they be private indi- 
viduals or businesses that have capital 
requirements, I think it behooves us for 
the long term to try to do all that we 
can do to keep to a minimum the amount 
of money we have to go out and finance, 
because of the massive deficits we have 
been running. 

When we look at the budget that the 
President will have to bring to us this 
coming fiscal year. I think we are all 
going to be rather amazed that the size 
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is going to be so substantial because there 
are built-in increases over which the 
President and the Bureau of the Budget 
have no control. It is my understanding 
that the new budget, instead of being 
about $302 billion, will have to come in, 
in the order of $325 or $330 billion. So 
you can see what we are looking ahead 
at down the road. 

Mr. Speaker, I will take no further 
time on this. As I said, we have members 
of our subcommittees who have a major 
responsibility for this bill, and they will 
discuss the details of it further. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD). 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, chapter IL 
of the bill before us today (H.R. 16900) 
contains appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The amounts recommended 
by the Committee of Conference for 
chapter II add up to a total of $5,840,- 
542,000, of which $3,462,824,000 is for fis- 
eal year 1975, and $2,377,718,000 is for 
fiscal year 1976. The 1975 appropriations 
recommended by the conferees are $365,- 
610,000 more than the budget request, 
$53,561,000 more than the amount pro- 
vided in the bill as it passed the House, 
and $35,500,000 less than the amount 
provided in the Senate bill. I shall insert 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks a detailed table which will show 
the amounts in the bill as agreed upon 
in conference for each program, with ap- 
propriate comparisons to the 1974 ap- 
propriations, the budget, and the House 
and Senate bills. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

The conference agreement includes 
$7,130,000 in supplemental appropria- 
tions and $7,400,000 in transfers for the 
Department of Labor for a total of $14,- 
530,000. None of these amounts were in- 
cluded in the House bill. The Senate 
considered $17,050,000 in supplemental 
budget requests which were submitted 
to the Senate after the House commit- 
tee had completed its consideration of 
the supplemental appropriation bill, of 
which $7,400,000 was to be derived by 
transfer from appropriations in the regu- 
lar Labor-HEW appropriation bill for 
1975. The Senate bill provided $11,030,- 
000, including $5,900,000 to be derived 
by transfer. 

The supplemental appropriation bill, 
together with the regular Labor-HEW 
appropriation bill, provides a total of $3,- 
363,187,000 for fiscal year 1975 for De- 
partment of Labor programs. The con- 
ference agreement on H.R. 16900 includes 
$8,150,000 for the Labor-Management 
Services Administration, $1,500,000 less 
than the budget request, to carry out the 
Department of Labor’s very considerable 
new responsibilities under the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 
(P.L. 93-406) ; and $6,080,000 for the Em- 
ployment Standards Administration, 
$720,000 less than the budget request, to 
carry out activities under the 1972 
amendments to the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, the 
1974 amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, and to process backlogs in 
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workmen’s compensation cases. The $6,- 
080,000 for the Employment Standards 
Administration includes the following: 
$3,455,000 for research studies related to 
the 1974 amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, a reduction of $1,700,000 
from the budget request; $817,000 and 75 
positions for enforcement of handi- 
capped employment provisions of the 
Rehabilitation Act, an increase of $500,- 
000 and 50 positions over the budget re- 
quest; $745,000 and 74 positions, the 
amount of the budget request, for en- 
forcement of minimum wage and over- 
time laws for newly covered workers; 
$330,000 and 30 positions, the amount 
of the budget request for enforcement of 
equal pay and age discrimination legis- 
lation; $253,000 and 6 permanent and 15 
temporary positions for the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act; and $480,000 and 74 temporary 
employees to process backlog in work- 
men’s compensation cases. 

Of the total amount for the Employ- 
ment Standards Administration, $5,600,- 
000 would be derived by transfer from 
appropriations in the regular bill for 
“comprehensive manpower assistance.” 

The conferees have also agreed to the 
$300,000 provided in the Senate bill for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
development of a broader consumer price 
index for urban households. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

The HEW items in the supplemental 
appropriation bill were, for the most 
part, considered in the House as well as 
the Senate. It is somewhat misleading to 
refer to “supplemental appropriations” 
in this connection, since what we have 
here are full-year appropriations for 
programs for which no funds were in- 
cluded in the regular Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal year 1975, due 
to late enactment of authorizing legisla- 
tion. Another unusual feature of the 
HEW portion of H.R. 16900 is that it 
contains appropriations for both fiscal 
years 1975 and 1976. Advance appropria- 
tions for Federal aid to education in fis- 
cal year 1976 were requested by the Pres- 
ident, and were included in both the 
House and the Senate versions of the 
bill. 

The conference agreement includes 
$5,833,412,000 for programs of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, of which $3,455,694,000 is for fiscal 
year 1975, and $2,377,718,000 is for fiscal 
year 1976. 

The 1975 appropriations for HEW are 
$206,744,000 more than the comparable 
appropriations for fiscal year 1974, $368,- 
130,000 more than the budget request, 
$46,431,000 over the amounts included 
in the House bill, and $37,500,000 less 
than the amounts in the Senate bill. 

The 1976 appropriations for HEW are 
$56,893,000 more than the comparable 
appropriations for fiscal year 1975, $54,- 
181,000 more than the budget request, 
$4,181,000 over the amounts included in 
the House bill, and $20 million more than 
the amounts included i.. the Senate bill. 

The conference agreement for HEW 
programs is quite close to the amounts in 
the House bill for both 1975 and 1976. 
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HEALTH PROGRAMS 


For “Health services,” the Senate con- 
ferees agreed to restore $1 million of the 
$2 million reduction which the Senate 
made in appropriations for technical as- 
sistance contracts for community health 
centers. 

For “Health resources” the House con- 
ferees agreed to the distribution of the 
total proposed by the Senate, which in- 
volves reductions from the amounts in 
the House bill for health services re- 
search and evaluation and program di- 
rection, and increases for health pro- 
fessions and nursing student loans and 
National Health Service Corps Scholar- 
ships. They also agreed to the overall 
reduction of $1,200,000 made by the 
Senate. 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The conference agreement includes 
$5,545,968,000 for education programs, 
of which $3,168,250,000 is for fiscal year 
1975, and $2,377,718,000 is for fiscal year 
1976. The 1975 appropriations for edu- 
cation will be $175,264,000 more than the 
comparable appropriations for 1974, 
$347,054,000 more than the budget re- 
quest, $38,631,000 over the House bill and 
$38,500,000 less than the Senate bill. The 
1976 appropriations are $56,893,000 more 
than the comparable appropriations for 
1975, $54,181,000 over the budget request, 
$4,181,000 over the House bill, and $20 
million above the Senate bill. 

A major difference between the House 
and Senate bills with respect to elemen- 
tary and secondary education was in 
the amounts provided for parts A, B, and 
C of title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. The conference 
agreement is essentially a compromise 
between the amounts in the House and 
Senate bills for these three parts of title 
I. For supplementary services under title 
II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the House provided $125,- 
000,000, the Senate provided $120,000,000, 
and the House receded. For bilingual ed- 
ucation programs under title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the House provided $70,000,000, the 
Senate provided $90,000,000, and the con- 
ferees agreed to $85,000,000. For equip- 
ment and minor remodeling under title 
III of the National Defense Education 
Act, the House provided $15,000,000, the 
Senate proviced $28,500,000, and the con- 
ferees agreed to $21,750,000. For nutrition 
and health programs, the House provided 
no funds, the Senate provided $1,900,000, 
and the conferees agreed to $900,000. 
For fiscal year 1976, the budget and the 
House bill provided $172,888,000 for a 
new program of support and innovation 
grants which consolidates four existing 
separate grant programs. The Senate cut 
this to $152,888,000. The House conferees 
argued that the House figure was the 
minimum amount required by the basic 
law in order for the consolidation to go 
into effect, and the Senate receded. 

The conferees also agreed to make the 
funds available for studies of the title I 
program which are authorized in basic 
law, and were permitted by the House 
bill, but not by the Senate bill. The con- 
ferees agreed to Senate language guar- 
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anteeing that Puerto Rico will receive 
the same amount in fiscal year 1975 
grants under title I for handicapped, 
neglected, and delinquent children as it 
received in fiscal year 1974, and to Senate 
language authorizing the use of bilingual 
education funds for bilingual vocational 
training. 

The Senate deleted the language in 
the House bill which prohibited the use 
of funds to compel a school system to 
classify, assign, or maintain records by 
the sex, race, religion, or national origin 
of teachers or students. This language 
was inserted in the House bill by an 
amendment offered by the gentlelady 
from Maryland (Mrs. Hott) which was 
adopted by a record vote of 221 to 168. 
I opposed the amendment in the floor 
debate, and I voted against it. The con- 
ferees agreed to restore a portion of the 
provision, leaving out the portion which 
prohibited HEW from requiring school 
systems to prepare or maintain any rec- 
ords, files, reports, or statistics pertain- 
ing to the race, religion, sex, or national 
origin of teachers or students. On Mon- 
day, I received a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare 
stating, in essence, that the provision 
agreed to by the conferees will stop HEW 
from enforcing title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act and title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
first communications on this subject 
which I have received from the Secre- 
tary or anyone else in HEW. I certainly 
wish he had made his views known be- 
fore the conference rather than after it. 
I shall insert the Secretary’s letter in the 
record at this point: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
December 2, 1974. 

Hon, DANwL J, FLOOD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MrR. CHAIRMAN: The Supplemental 
Appropriations bill for fiscal year 1975 (H.R. 
16900) as reported out of the Conference 
Committee contains the following proviso 
relating to the classification and assignment 
of teachers and students for reasons of race, 
religion, sex, or national origin: “Provided 
further—That none of these funds shall be 
used to compel any school system as a con- 
dition for receiving grants and other bene- 
fits from the appropriations above, to clas- 
sify teachers or students by race, religion, 
sex, or national origin; or to assign teach- 
ers or students to schools, classes, or courses 


for reasons of race, religion, sex, or national 
origin.” 

Although the effect of the above language 
is somewhat ambiguous, in our view most 
courts would hold that the amendment ends 
our basic authority to enforce civil rights 
laws, particularly title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, which prohibits use of Federal 
funds for programs that discriminate as to 
race, color, or national origin, and title IX 
of Educational Amendments of 1972, which 
carries a similar prohibition with regard to 
sex discrimination in education programs. 

Although the Conference deleted language 
from the original Holt Amendment that 
would have prohibited the Department from 
requiring school systems to prepare or main- 
tain “any records, files, reports, or statistics 
pertaining to the race, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin of teachers or students,” the 
prohibition relating to the classification of 
students and teachers was left intact. That 
provision would prohibit the Department 
from requiring grantees to collect and report 
certain statistical information relating to the 
treatment of minorities. Without such in- 
formation the Department would be unable 
to make the key decisions as to where to 
direct our investigative resources under titles 
VI and IX. Nor would we be able to investi- 
gate the numerous complaints of discrimina- 
tion against minorities and women without 
access to data classifying students and teach- 
ers. 

In addition to those problems, however, 
the above proviso would prohibit the Depart- 
ment from compelling any school system, as 
a concition to the receipt of Federal funds, 
to “assign teachers or students to schools, 
classes, or courses for reasons of race, religion, 
sex, or national origin.” Although this lan- 
guage is somewhat ambiguous, in our view it 
would restrict the Department from enforc- 
ing the requirements of titles VI and IX in 
those cases where a reassignment of teachers 
or students might be necessary to eliminate 
discriminatory assignment practices. 

This is a highly complex legal issue 
one that is certain to be presented to the 
courts. If the courts give full effect to the 
proviso, the Department could not carry out 
its responsibilities under titles VI and IX. 
Doubtless there are various interpretations 
courts could adopt; but it might take two 
to three years to get a final interpretation. 
In the meantime we could not violate the 
Holt Amendment and therefore we would not 
be able to enforce titles VI and IX to the 
extent indicated. 

Sincerely, 


and 


CASPAR WEINBERGER, 
Secretary. 


For school assistance in federally af- 
fected areas, better known as “impacted 
area aid,” both the House and Senate 
bills contained the same amount, $656,- 
016,000, and, of course, that is the amount 
agreed upon in conference. 


Agency and item 


CHAPTER It 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Manpower Administration 


Program administration 
Comprehensive manpower assistance (by transfer). . 


1974 amount 
available 


$71, 762, 000 
2, 265, 584, 000 


Labor-Management Services Administration 


Salaries and expenses__........-.._- 
(By transfer). -v 


Employment Standards Administration 


Salaries and expenses... 
(By transfer) 


Footnotes at end of table. 


54, 628, 000 
(2, 800, 600) 
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For State grants for education of the 
handicapped, the House bill contained 
$85,000,000, the Senate bill contained 
$125,000,000, and the conferees agreed 
on $100,000,000. 

The House receded on the changes 
made by the Senate in the appropriation 
for “Occupational, vocational, and adult 
education,” including increases of $1,- 
800,000 for ethnic heritage studies and 
$4,181,000 for 1975 and 1976 for State 
grants for adult education, language per- 
mitting the use of funds for a clearing 
house on adult education, and language 
making funds appropriated in the regu- 
lar Labor-HEW Appropriation Act for 
1975 for “career education” available un- 
der the specific authority of section 406 
of the Education Amendments of 1974, 
rather than under the general authority 
of the Cooperative Research Act. The 
Senate conferees agreed to drop $750,000 
included in the Senate bill but not in the 
budget or the House bill for an educa- 
tion in the arts program. 

As I have noted earlier, the conference 
agreement for education programs ex- 
ceeds the budget request by $401,235,000. 
We should keep in mind that $358,423,000 
of this excess over the budget was pro- 
vided in the House bill, and of that 
amount, $198,600,000 was inserted in the 
bill by fioor amendments which were 
adopted by votes of 280 to 114 and 280 
to 120. 

YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 

The House conferees agreed to the 
Senate appropriation of $10,000,000 for 
youth development programs authorized 
by the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act which became law on 
September 7. A budget request of $12,- 
000,000 for these programs was sent to 
the Senate, and was not considered in 
the House, 

The amount provided in this supple- 
mental for HEW, added to the amount 
in the regular bill, provides a total of 
$32,879,864,000 for HEW programs for 
fiscal year 1975. 

This does not include $1,376,305,000 
in 1975 budget estimates which have not 
yet been considered, because authoriz- 
ing legislation which expired at the end 
of fiscal year 1974 still has not been ex- 
tended by the Congress. 

That concludes my remarks on chap- 
ter II, Mr. Speaker, and I ask that the 
detailed table to which I referred earlier 
be inserted in the Recor at this point: 


LABOR-HEW CHAPTER OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1975 (H.R. 16900) NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY—CONFERENCE SUMMARY 


Conference 


House bill Senate bill agreement 


$6, 650, 000 
(1,500, 000) 


480, 000 
, 600, 000) 
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1974 amount Budget estimate, Conference 
Agency and item available 1975 House bill Senate bill agreement 


CHAPTER #!—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—Continued 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


SOUGRSOR MODE PONE 6 aa ns E e SFA ARE E S TPE E ACE me $48, 635,000 ____. eegietitn Gikbeasa NREN Sars 
Ce ka ae ae EE a Se SS a ee = Eee ee oe. By ; Not considered ($300, 000) ($300, 000) 


Departmental Management 
eS VA T a ee er 571, 
(By transfer) ( ) z s (—300, 000) <. 
Total, Department of Labor. 2, 489, 578, 000 9, 650, 000 5, 130, 000 
ey ee eS a ae Se ae X (2, 800, 000) Q 400, , 000) (5, 900, 000) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Health Services Administration 
Health services: 
Technical assistance (HMO) contracts... Sh te ee ` 2, $500, 000 500, 000 500,000 
Community health center technical assistance LYS Gp OE SR SN a 5, 068, 000 3, 3, 222,000 1, 222, 000 2, 222, 000 


Total, Health Services Administration . 5,568, 000 mog 722,000 1, 722, 000 2, 722,000 


Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital ______ ms === A 1,789, 000 1, 789, 000 1, 789, 000 


Health resources: 
National health statistics 21, 075, 000 24, 000, 000 21, 511, 000 21, 511, 000 21, 511, 000 
Health services research and evaluation: 
R Grants and contracts... 39, 705, 000 40, 800, 000 39, 705, 000 34, 705, 000 34, 705, 000 
b) Research training... -aanname PA £ 3, 400, 000 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 


Subtotal 43,105,000 42,000, 000 40, 905, 000 35, 905, 000 35, 905, 000 


Health manpower: 
(a) Health professions student loans , 000, 30, 000, 000 33, 200, 000 36, 000, 000 


(o National health service scholarships 000, 22, 500, 000 21, 500, 000 22, 500, 000 


) Nursing student loans 18, 000, 000 21, 800, 000 22, 800, 000 
d) Program management 10, 757, 000 10, 217, 000 9, 217, 000 

Subtotal... : 20 EE 75, 616, 000 81, 257, 000 86, 717, 000 90, 517, 000 

Total, Health Resources Administration... É SE LENS 139, 7%, 000 147, 257, 000 149, 133, 000 147, 933, 000 147, 933, 5,000 


Office of Education 
Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to disadvantaged children (ESEA 1): 
Part A—Basic grants for 1975__....__ e < 3 $ 11, 805,550,000 41, 844, 550, 000 
Advance appropriation for 1976 <a 1, 898, 750, 000 
Part B—Incentive grants for 1975 8, FSET ee aera 
Advance appropriation for 1976 
Part C—Urban-Rural grants.. 
Studies and surveys for 1975... 
Advance appropriation for 1976. 
Bilingual education 
Civil rights advisory services 
Supplementary services 
Strengthening State departments of education... 
Equipment and minor remodeling 
Nutrition and health 
Dropout prevention.. 
Support and innovatio 17. 
Libraries and instructional resources (1976)... 137, 330, 000 137, 330, 000 


Total, ESEA for 1975.. eel = tt „-n--------. 1,997,883, 000 2,130, 425,000 2, 160,825,000 2, 148, 075, 000 
Advance appropriation for 1976. - a ORS A FINE CERT SE 2, 210, 218, 000 2, 190, 218, 000 2, 210, 218, 000 


o 
J pe] 
MAH BSAaNVS 


wr 
eos 
=o 
RNS 
as 


uw 
=en 
SRS 


83; 


Wee OO 


~ 
oo 


S8n-BBSae 
SSS8S8288 
5882338 


2, 888, 000 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 


Maintenance and operations: 
A children.. 200, 100, 000 23, 223, 900, 000 223, 900, 000 223, 900, 000 


B children. BSS ie Ren, : 312, 566, 000 354, 616, 000 354, 616, 000 354, 616, 000 
Special provisi 22, 200, 000 14, 500, 000 14, 500, 000 14, 500, 000 
Payment to other Fed i 39, 550, 000 43, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 


nn? E E RRES ee 574,416,000 636,016,000 636, 016, 000 635, 016, 000 
Construction : 19, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20; 000; 000 


Total, SAFA..._. Bas í SEE AM 593, 416, 000 656, 016, 000 630, 016, 000 _ 656, 01 016, 000° 


Education for the handicapped: 

State grant program for 1975 Ferret S E T , 500, A $85, 000, 000 $125, 000, 000 $100, 000, 
Advance appropriation for 1976__._.__..- yo ee Panetta BU SRS A 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 

Special target programs: 
Deaf-blind centers 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
Early childhood projects 000 14, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 14 
Specific learning disabilities. 3, 250, 000 3, 250, 000 3, 250, 000 
Regional resource centers. .............--...---2--. SS Ceres La 9, 243, 000 9, 243, 000 9, 243, 000 


Subtotal > 38, 493, 000 38, 493, 000 38, 493, 000 
Innovation and devetopment_. ` $ AIE S VS E ESS 9, 916, 000 9, 916, 000 9, 916, 000 rs aie, 000 
Technology and communications: 
Media services and captioned films 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 13, 00v, 000 
Recruitment and information b 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
39, 615, 000 37, 700, 000 37, 700, 000 37, 700, 000 37, 700, 000 


147, 079, 000 147, 109,0 00 184, 609, 000 224, 609, 000 199, 609, 000 
EE 50, 000, 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 


Adult education for 1975 X 63, 319, 000 63, 319, 000 67, 500, 000 67, 500, 000 
Advance appropriation for 1976. . 63, 319, 000 63, 319, 000 i i ni jen 


Ethnic heritage studies. AO EIS SEL SG RAS ESS YT ) 
Library resources. 90, 250, 000 95, 250, 000 E 95, 250, 000 


Salartes and expensas... , 373, 000 © - We cso te a= aus neo euate 


Total, Office of Education for 1975 2, 992, 986, 000 2, 821, 196, 000 3, 129, 619, 000 3, 206, 750, 000 3, 168, 250, 000 
Advance appropriation for 1976_.... E SAE N E T AOE ademas E E A NE- SS 2, 323, 537, 000 2, 373, 537, 000 2, 357, 718, 000 2, 377, 718, 000 
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LABOR-HEW CHAPTER OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1975 (H.R. 16900) NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY—CONFERENCE SUMMARY—Continued 


Agency and item 


1974 amount 
available 


Assistant Secretary for Human Development 


Human development: 
(a) Youth development 
Cb) Nutrition for the elderly 


Total, Human development 


Total, HEW for 1975 
Advance appropriation for 1976 


Total, Ch. 1: 
New budget (obligational) authority 
Consisting of: 


UU YE On Sears as ee Ee a a en ey ee 
SETS MNOS a sh wm Oe oa ab al oscil occcbedaeepis desde nsneca puneBusscensewspneeed 


10, 060, 000 
99, 600, 000 


Budget estimate, 
1975 


12, 000, 000 
99, 600, 000 


Conference 


House bill Senate bill agreement 


Not considered 


10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
125, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 


~ 109, 600, 000 


111, 600, 000 


125, 000, 000 
125, 000, 000 135, 000, 000 135, 000, 000 


~~ 3, 247, 950, 000 


3, 087, 564,000 3, 409, 263, 000 


3, 493,194,000 3, 455, 694, 000 


2, 323, 537, 000 2, 373, 537, 000 


5, 420, 751, 000 


3, 097, 214, 000 
2, 323, 537, 000 


5, 782, 800, 000 


3, 409, 263, 000 
2, 373, 537, 000 


5, 856, 042, 000 


3, 498, 324, 000 
2, 357, 718, 000 


5, 840, 542, 000 


3, 462, 824, 000 
2, 377, 718, 000 


1 Includes up to $5,000,000 for a comprehensive study by the National Institute of Education. 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
MICHEL). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, most of 
this $8.7 billion supplemental is in the 
Labor-HEW chapter—more than $5.8 
billion of it. The reason for this, as 
already explained by my chairman, is 
that the education part of our chapter 
is not a true supplemental, but is, in 
fact, the first time around on the fiscal 
1975 budgets of many items that we were 
not able to include in the regular Labor- 
HEW Appropriation bill. And, as the 
chairman also pointed out, there is 
some $2.3 billion in this bill in advance 
appropriations for fiscal 1976. 

My chairman has gone into consider- 
able detail on the items and amounts 
in our chapter, so I will just hit some 
of the highlights and points I think my 
colleagues ought to keep in mind. 

First, we ought to look at the bottom 
line on the whole bill. We are more than 
$372 million over the budget estimates, 
on an $8.7 billion bill. But, in our Labor- 
HEW chapter, we are nearly $420 mil- 
lion over the budget requests for fiscal 
1975 and 1976 combined. 

The big problem, of course, was im- 
pact aid. The budget request came up 
at $253 million below the fiscal 1974 
level. So, if we had kept everything at 
the budget request level, and did nothing 
but bring impact aid up to the 1974 
level, we would have been 5 percent over 
the budget without even blinking an eye. 
As it was, money was added on the 
House floor to bring it well above the 
1974 level, so we are nearly $316 million 
over the budget on that one item alone. 

We are also over the budget on these 
items: 

Student assistance loans for health 
professions. We are $6 million over the 
budget, but maintaining the fiscal 1974 
program level; 

Nursing loans. We are $4.8 million 
over the budget, but maintaining the 
fiscal 1974 program level; 

Bilingual Education. We are $15 mil- 
lion over the budget request, and $26.6 
million over the fiscal 1974 program 
level; 

State Grant Program for Education 
for the Handicapped. We are $52.5 mil- 
lion over the budget for fiscal 1975, and 
$50 million over for 1976; 

Adult Education. We are over the 
budget nearly $4.2 million for fiscal 1975 
and the same for fiscal 1976. The Senate 


added this as well as an additional $1.8 
million for Ethnic Heritage studies for 
fiscal 1975. 

Nutrition for the Elderly. We are $25.4 
million over the budget. 

Library Resources. We are $5 million 
over the budget. 

We did go below the budget on several 
items, including HMO contracts and 
community health center contracts, 
health services research and evaluation 
grants and contracts, health manpower 
program management, supplementary 
services in education, and some other 
items, but these come nowhere near off- 
setting the increases. 

The chairman is placing in the Recorp 
a table listing all the items in our chap- 
ter of this bill, and I would recommend 
that my colleagues take a look at it. 

I would further just remind them of 
two things, First, again, we should keep 
in mind that this is the first considera- 
tion of budget items for most of elemen- 
tary and secondary education and other 
education items. 

Second, Members should be aware 
that the President’s budget request came 
up with several important changes be- 
yond the reduction in funds for Impact 
Aid. Among these are: 

An $18.5 million increase for National 
Health Service Scholarships; 

A $145 million increase for ESEA title 
I funds for State and local education 
agencies; 

An $11.7 million increase for bilingual 
education and an additional $5 million 
related to bilingual in Civil Rights Ad- 
visory Services; and 

Forward funding of the title I ESEA 
program and the consolidated categori- 
cal programs. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

This is a good time to discuss the over- 
all actions of the Congress on appropria- 
tions. The gentleman has just pointed out 
and I pointed out earlier, that in this 
bill we are $380 million above the budget. 
I must say that this gives me con- 
siderable concern, and, of course, I real- 
ize, as the gentleman from Illinois does, 
that there could very well be a veto on 
this measure. Of course it is up to us to 
use our best judgment in legislative mat- 
ters and it is up to the President to use 
his best judgment. I would point out that 


2 Excludes $718,000 which relates to items carried in the regular bill for 1975, 


in appropriation bills thus far in new ob- 
ligational authority, that is, the bilis 
which we have handled and will handle, 
we wil! be probably $6 billion below the 
President’s budget. That is not in spend- 
ing but in new budget authority. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is important. 

Mr. MAHON. I wish the gentleman 
would engage in colloquy as to what the 
situation is with respect to overall spend- 
ing, and I am talking now of the spend- 
ing that is mandated by action of the 
various legislative committees and ap- 
proved by the Congress in which the Ap- 
propriations Committee as such does not 
have a voice. 


Mr. MICHEL. There is no question but 
what we find ourselves locked in during 
the course of our deliberations in many 
of these items. I am not altogether sure 
now what the total figure might be, par- 
ticularly in the HEW chapter on man- 
dated spending over which we have no 
control. Take public assistance where 
this year the regular bill was $18 billion, 
and a matching of 45 percent to 50 per- 
cent for the States and Federal Govern- 
ment. We have no control whatsoever. 

We had a difference in judgment be- 
tween the administration and the Con- 
gress ranging from $800 million to $1.2 
billion as to what were the appropriate 
estimates for public assistance. When we 
get into disagreements of over a billion 
dollars in estimates for one program, we 
are not talking about small change here, 
and that is part of our problem. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think it is fair to say that 
probably in overall spending by the Con- 
gress through all its committees, and I 
am not talking about appropriations but 
overall spending, we will probably be 
about even with the President’s budget. 
This does not consider the President's 
latest message on budget reductions, 
over which there is, of course, consider- 
able controversy. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas is not. quite cor- 
rect in that. This is a theory we have 
been spreading about for a long time. 
It is true as far as the Appropriations 
Committee, we have been reducing obli- 
gational requests. How much did we do 
last year in reducing in the Appropria- 
tions Committee? 
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Mr. MAHON. We reduced appropria- 
tions around $5 billion. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. But what was the 
result at the end of the year on spending 
after all congressional actions? 

Mr. MAHON. After all other congres- 
sional actions we were above the budget 
requested by $2.4 billion. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The present situa- 
tion is the outlay request was $305 billion 
and it is between $306 billion and $307 
billion now. That is one of the reasons 
the President, when he sent up his re- 
cisions and deferrals, could not get back 
to $300 billion. We are about $1.5 billion 
over what the President originally re- 
quested in the budget spending. So we 
should be talking about spending and 
not new obligational authority, because 
it creates a euphoria around the country 
that somehow the Congress is more re- 
sponsible than it is. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the Congress did pass a 
resolution setting a target of $300 billion 
in spending for this year as contrasted 
with the President’s original budget esti- 
mate of $305 billion. The President has 
transmitted some proposed rescissions 
and deferrals. Later in the afternoon we 
are going to propose certain rescissions. 
The President last week transmitted a 
budget reduction package of over $4 bil- 
lion which contains a variety of recom- 
mendations about reducing spending. 
Whether we will get to it in this session 
or not seems to me to be somewhat doubt- 
ful, but I think it is important that we 
keep ever before us the fact that while 
we do reasonably well at times in re- 
ducing funds requested in appropriation 
bills, we have done a very inadequate 
job through the years in terms of rais- 
ing enough revenue to pay for what 
overall we spend in the Federal Govern- 
ment. I believe the people of this country 
should have the Federal programs and 
services they require, but we have not 
done an adequate job of balancing budg- 
ets for a number of years. 

I restate that in appropriations bills, 
the Congress, while to some extent re- 
ordering priorities, has for years been 
under the President’s budget. On numer- 
ous occasions, however, we have ex- 
ceeded the budget in legislative bills 
other than appropriations bills. The dis- 
tinguished and able ranking minority 
member of the committee made refer- 
ence to reestimate of some $306 billion 
in outlays for the fiscal year. He is cor- 
rect but I should add that some of the 
fincrease is attributable to uncontrol- 
ables. These has been a whopping in- 
crease in interest of the Federal debt 
since the budget was submitted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What was the total for 
the Departments of Labor-Education- 
Health and Welfare in the regular ap- 
propriations bill? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The regular bill 
was $32 or $33 billion, I think. 

Mr. GROSS. $33 billion, was it not? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. $33 billion, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. This takes spending on 
these agencies to what figure? 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. We have almost 
$6 billion in this bill for Labor-HEW, 
$3.4 billion for the fiscal year 1975 and 
$2.3 billion for the fiscal year 1976. 

Mr. GROSS. And with the replenish- 
ment of the trust funds, it will reach, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLoop) told us in his presentation 
of the regular Labor-Health-Education 
and Welfare appropriation bill, it will 
run to $126 billion, or somewhere in that 
neighborhood. 

Mr. CEDERBERG, That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. For the fiscal year 1975? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Well, I think we 
have to bear in mind that inflation in- 
creases some of these items. Inflation is 
running at about 10 percent, and they 
say we ought to pile on that much more, 
whether it is a research grant, contract 
or whatnot. It really presents a pretty 
dismal picture of the future, if we are 
trying to think in serious terms of bring- 
ing this whole thing under control, be- 
cause there is this mounting pressure, 
“Let’s do more and more,” with no 
thought given to where we will raise the 
money. 

Mr. GROSS. So there is no thought 
whatever of balancing the budget, much 
less any kind of a payment on the Federal 
debt and a reduction of the carrying 
charges on that debt. It makes me sick 
to contemplate this kind of spending 
and I must vote against this supple- 
mental appropriation bill of more than 
$844 billion. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. STOKES). 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the chairman for yielding this time to 
me. 

I take this time to advise the House 
of the fact that after the adoption of 
the conference report and at the time 
that amendments in disagreement are 
being considered by the House, it will be 
my intention and many other Members 
of the House to oppose the adoption of 
that particular amendment. That 
amendment is known as amendment 
No. 17. It has reference to what became 
known as the Holt amendment at the 
time this supplemental bill was con- 
sidered by the House. The Holt amend- 
ment provides as follows: 

Provided further, that none of these funds 
shall be used to compel any school system 
as a condition for receiving grants and 
other benefits from the appropriations above, 
to classify teachers or students by race, 
religion, sex, or national origin; or to assign 
teachers or students to schools, classes or 
courses for reasons of race, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 


Since this conference report has come 
out of the conference committee, the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that brings this particular report 
in has been advised by Secretary Wein- 
berger of HEW, and I refer partially to 
that letter in which he advised as to 
contained in this report. 

Secretary Weinberger says: 

Although the effect of the above language 
is somewhat ambiguous, in our view most 
courts would hold that the amendment ends 
our basic authority to enforce civil rights 
laws, particularly title VI of the Civil Rights 
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Act of 1964, which prohibits use of Federal 
funds for programs that discriminate as to 
race, color, or national origin, and title IX 
of Educational Amendments of 1972, which 
carries a similar prohibition with regard to 
sex discrimination in education programs. 


In the event that we are able to vote 
down the adoption of that particular 
amendment, amendment No. 17, it will 
then be my intention to offer for the 
consideration of this body an amend- 
ment in which the House will be asked 
to recede and to concur with an amend- 
ment, the effect of which would be to put 
back into the bill the exact language 
contained in the original House report, 
but which basically excludes the Holt 
amendment language. 

I hope at that time that the Members 
of the House will do what the Senate 
has done, which was to defeat both in 
committee and on the floor of the House 
the same, identical amendment which 
was offered in that body. I therefore urge 
you to defeat the amendment in dis- 
agreement in order that I may be able 
to offer my motion that the House recede 
and concur with an amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. FLoop), chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr, BELL). 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee on Labor-HEW a 
question. Neither this bill nor the Labor- 
HEW appropriations bill which has al- 
ready been sent to the President contain 
any funds for the emergency school aid 
program, which has been in operation 
since 1972 providing much needed aid 
for school districts engaged in the proc- 
ess of desegregating their schools. I un- 
derstand that you did not include funds 
for the program in the regular bill since 
the authorization for the program had 
expired. However, since that time the 
authorization was extended through fis- 
cal year 1976, and yet no funds were 
contained in the supplemental for the 
program even though the supplemental 
contains funds to continue virtually all 
other education programs. 

My question is: What is going to hap- 
pen to the program after both the regu- 
lar bill and the supplemental are enacted 
and the authority of the continuing res- 
olution expires? Will the program have 
the right to spend money? If so, at what 
rate and under what legal authority? 

Mr. FLOOD. The committee deferred 
consideration of the 1975 budget request 
on the emergency school item because 
the administration had proposed new 
legislation which has not been enacted. 
The 1975 budget request is for $75 mil- 
lion based on this proposed new legisla- 
tion. The committee plans this: To con- 
sider the funding of these programs in 
the next supplemental appropriation 
bill when we would be, of course, in a 
much better position to assess the out- 
look for this proposed new legislation 
by the administration. 

If it appears that the new legislation 
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will not be enacted in this fiscal year, 
then we will consider appropriating 
funds based under the present law. In 
the meanwhile—in the meanwhile— 
funding for the existing program is au- 
thorized by the continuing resolution at 
the annual rate of $236 million, so that 
funds are available to continue the proj- 
ects until an appropriation can be made. 
I would expect that the present continu- 
ing resolution will be extended as long 
as necessary until the matter is settled. 

Another point is that this is essen- 
tially what we call forward funding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McFauL). The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired: 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, we will 
need to remember that phrase, “for- 
warding funding” from now on. It 
means that the current year appropria- 
tion is used to finance projects by the 
local school districts in the following 
year. 

Mr, BELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his response. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI). 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. 
STEED) answer a question, please? 

Mr. STEED. I will be glad to. 

Mr. DER WINSEI. With respect to the 
appropriation for the postal service, the 
amount recommended applies exclusive- 
ly to the payment to be made by the 
postal service to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. STEED. That is correct. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Are there any funds 
provided for additional revenue fore- 
gone as the result of the extension of 
the phasing periods for certain classes 
of mail as provided by S. 411, which was 
enacted as public law 93-328? 

Mr. STEED. There are no funds in 
this bill for revenue because of that act. 
We did consider it, but since it adds 
some $44 million-plus estimated that 
the revenue foregone would add to their 
cost, which had not cleared the Bureau 
of the Budget, we put it in abeyance. 

It is our understanding that some- 
time early in the next fiscal year we will 
receive some information from the ad- 
ministration as to what amount of funds 
they consider needed to cover this rea- 
sonable cost factor of the extension of 
the time on phasing out on some of these 
classes. of mail that the action the gen- 
tleman is referring to covers. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his replies. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
fleman from California. 

Mr. TALCOTT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I want to urge the adoption 
of this conference report. I remind my 
colleagues that this contains the whole 
appropriation of the new Housing and 
Urban Development Act, $2.25 billion, 
which is urgently needed and which is 
under the budget. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to 
join with my distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas, and with my 
friend, the able gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, to urge the adoption of this 
conference report, The conferees worked 
with great vigor to maintain the House 
position on most of the crucial issues in 
this bill, and the end result is one of 
which we can all be proud. 

Iam pleased with our success in. title I 
of the bill. The title will provide the 
funding to get the new block grant pro- 
grams underway which we in the Con- 
gress established under the Housing and 
Urban Development Act. of 1974. These 
prograr.s, which are scheduled to com- 
mence in less than a month, will replace 
the older, ineffective, categorical grant 
programs such as Model Cities. Under the 
new block grant approach the commu- 
nities will be able to determine their own 
needs, and to allocate available financial 
resources in line with their own priorities. 

In the past, far too much emphasis was 
placed on the results of certain of the 
eategorical programs so that many cities 
were renewed, and then re-renewed. 
Communities were all but forced to apply 
for unnecessary or low priority projects 
just to share in Federal grant money. 
Huge projects of dubious value were com- 
menced just to obtain a share of avail- 
able funds. It is my hope, as well as that 
of many others in this Chamber, that the 
new programs will end the wasteful prac- 
tices of the past. 

It is truly unfortunate that the tardi- 
ness of the House and Senate action on 
this supplemental request has left the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
yelopment in the difficult position of hay- 
ing only a matter of days from the ap- 
proval of their budget for these massive 
new programs until the date on which 
they are to be implemented, the First 
of next month. As many Members are 
aware, many of the allocations are made 
in compliance with complex formulas 
contained in the authorizing legislation. 
Because levels of program funding could 
not be determined unt we in the Con- 
gress completed action on this supple- 
mental appropriation, the planning pro- 
cess at all levels within the Department 
was impeded. I regret that this has hap- 
pened, and hope that Members from 
either this House or the other body will 
refrain from attempting to blame the 
Department for any hitches in imple- 
menting the new programs, because 
much of the blame could surely be laid 
exactly where it belongs, right here on 
Capitol Hill. 

Along with the new block grants for 
community development this bill con- 
tains funds for the new housing program 
which will replace many of the old sub- 
sidized programs which have proven 
themselves to be costly, ineffective, and 
been scandal ridden, practically from 
their inception. The passing of these pro- 
grams will certainly not be mourned by 
the American taxpayer. 

The new housing program is designed 
to meet the many needs of Americans 
from a broad cross section of our Na- 
tion. The new program is expected to 
meet the housing needs of the urban 
poor and of rural Americans. It can also 
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meet the housing needs of our elderly 
and of our colleges and universities. The 
Department has assured us that this 
program blends strength and flexibility 
and will be instrumental in helping this 
Nation meet the goal of decent and safe 
housing for every American. 

I am also pleased to say that we were 
able to retain the full $10 million for 
the Veterans’ Administration program of 
grants to health manpower training in- 
stitutions. This program is aimed at 
helping produce more and better quali- 
rk sa to aid veterans in the health 

One of the most important issues con- 
tained in this bill is the funding for aid 
to impacted schools. As many of our col- 
leagues are aware, there was a strong 
effort this year to cut the impact aid to 
levels which would have caused finan- 
cial disasters in many school districts, 
The planning and budgeting process for 
schools must begin long in advance if it 
is to be effective. When the Congress in- 
dicates to school officials that we will 
provide impact aid at certain levels, and 
then cut it substantially half-way 
through both their fiscal and school 
years, it would seem to me that we are 
simply not keeping the faith with the 
school administrators. 

The level of impact aid in the final bill 
is the same as that passed by the House 
with the amendment of the gentlemen 
from California (Mr, Veysey and Mr. 
Royeat) at the time we passed the origi- 
nal bill. 

One final provision in this bill deserves 
some attention. That is the provision 
which will bar the use of any funds pro- 
vided in the bill, or any other act, dur- 
ing the remainder of the current fiscal 
year for either travel expenses of sub- 
sistence allowances of Government. offi- 
cers or employees above the rate of 90 
percent of the budget estimates. This 
action is intended to save the taxpayer 
a substantial sum by reducing unneces- 
sary travel in the last half of fiscal year 
1975, and I can assure my colleagues 
that we on the Committee on Appro- 
priations are certain that we will be able 
to make further reductions in the coming 
year by carefully examining the travel 
budgets of the various departments and 
agencies during the hearings next year. 

All things considered, Mr. Speaker, 
this is a good bill. It represents what the 
conferees saw as the very best of both 
versions of the legislation. We fought for 
the House position. We were able to 
recede on some items without weaken- 
ing the basic bill. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr, MCDADE). 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my friend from West Virginia (Mr. 
HECHLER). 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I think this conference report 
is a fine conference report. I believe the 
House position, however, on the Office of 
Coal Research of the Department of the 
Interior is far superior to that of the 
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Senate. I was rather disturbed to see two 
items on pages 15 and 16 of the confer- 
ence report indicating that large 
amounts of money are being transferred 
out by action of the Senate from the 
Office of Coal Research to the Bureau of 
Land Management and Geological Sur- 
vey. What I cannot understand is, No. 1, 
why the House has yielded to the Senate 
and, No. 2, at a time when the de- 
velopment of coal through the Office of 
Coal Research is so essential to the future 
resources of the Nation in meeting our 
energy crisis. 

Can the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
explain that? 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia for 
the purpose of his asking this question. 
I am delighted to respond. 

This is not just a Senate addition. This 
is an addition that represents the view- 
point of the Department of the Interior, 
as well as Members of the House side of 
the Appropriation Committee. We ap- 
propriated a significant amount of money 
to the Office of Coal Research for what 
was called Project Pioneer. 

That was an effort to give the Office 
of Coal Research, which is the lead re- 
search agency in the fossil fuel area, 
or one of them, flexibility to try to do 
something about the energy crisis in the 
short term. 

Two things have happened. First, they 
have not been able to figure out how 
best to obligate this money in the im- 
mediate future and this money will lapse 
if it were not otherwise spent. 

Second, it has been decided the best 
thing we could do in the short term was 
to conduct the kind of baseline study 
and get answers to the kind of environ- 
mental questions which we will need if 
we are to keep in front of us the option of 
additional leasing of Outer Continental 
Shelf land. So we are fully in accord, and 
I think the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia would agree, that before we ever 
exercise any option to engage in leas- 
ing of new areas in the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf, we want to have baseline 
studies done, we want to know what the 
environmental questions are, and we 
concurred that this $15 million should 
be transferred to that purpose from out 
of the Office of Coal Research. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
understand $15 million is involved here 
for the development of the synthetic 
fuels program of the pioneer project 
of the Office of Coal Research. 

Mr. McDADE. May I say to my col- 
league and friend from West Virginia 
that there is roughly $425 million that 
we have appropriated for that purpose. 
This money is not part of it. In addi- 
tion to this roughly $15 million which 
you are pointing to, which we appro- 
priated, we also appropriated roughly 
$428 million of research funds to get on 
with the question of how we gasify 
coal, how we liquify coal, what we do 
about MHD. How we increase the safety 
of our mines, in short, how do we de- 
velop our fossil fuel resources. That is 
a completely independent and separate 
appropriation above this roughly $15 
million that has now been requested to 
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be transferred to the environmental 
studies, and that we concurred in, in 
order that we could have, in the short 
term, the option of leasing, additional 
areas in the Outer Continental Shelf. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. McDADE. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I certainly hope that the gen- 
tleman’s committee will spur the De- 
partment of the Interior to spend those 
funds which the Congress has in its 
wisdom seen fit to appropriate. 

Mr. McDADE,. Mr. Speaker, we, of 
course, have always done so, and I can 
assure my colleague, the gentleman from 
West Virginia, that the Department of 
the Interior will work with the com- 
mittee. I see my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, on the other side of 
the aisle, and I believe he will agree with 
me. 

We will, of course, continue, as we 
have in the past, to try to bring these 
matters to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified to vote today for the more than 
$4.3 billion for elementary and second- 
ary education programs in the fiscal 1975 
supplemental appropriation, The $1.8 
billion for title I is urgently needed by 
school districts around the country, as 
are funds for the handicapped, for adult 
and vocational education, and for the 
other programs for which Federal sup- 
port is crucial. 

One of the most important appropria- 
tions in H.R. 16900 is the $85 million for 
bilingual education. This is a consider- 
able advance over the $7.5 million initial 
appropriation for the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act in 1968 and the $50 million 
funding level of the past fiscal year. 
But it is important to note that the Fed- 
eral support for this program has never 
come close to meeting the nationwide 
need. The U.S. Office of Education esti- 
mates that there are as many as 5 mil- 
lion youngsters who have problems in 
school because they come from homes 
where English is not the native lan- 
guage. 

Yet the most recent survey indicated 
that only 110,000 students were enrolled 
in bilingual classes throughout the coun- 
try, and that the goals of the program 
are not being met because of the woefully 
insufficient level of funding. The US. 
Civil Rights Commission found that in 
the Southwest, for example, less than 4 
percent of the children from Spanish- 
speaking backgrounds had bilingual in- 
struction available to enable them to 
develop competency in English in order 
to successfully complete their schooling. 
The story is similar throughout the 
country, particularly in the urban cen- 
ters to which recent immigrants gravi- 
tate. 

I have consistently advocated ex- 
panded State and local appropriations 
for bilingual programs, since education 
is not solely a Federal responsibility. But 
it is equally important that we keep 
pushing for higher Federal funding to 
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set the pace for local officials and to 
get the program going in as many schools 
as possible. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has decreed 
that bilingual instruction is a necessary 
component of equal educational oppor- 
tunity when children’s learning is im- 
peded by limited command of English. 
And in a landmark decision that needs 
to be emulated throughout the country, 
the New York City Board of Education 
has recently responded to a citizen suit 
by agreeing to provide bilingual classes 
by next September for all Hispanic chil- 
dren in the city who need them. 

Several State legislatures have begun 
programs in recent years as well, and 
though the progress is encouraging, the 
need is clearly still too great to allow 
any relaxation in our effort to expand 
the program to every school in America 
where there are children with problems 
in English. The $85 million in this sup- 
plemental is an advance over previous 
Federal support. It will bring the bene- 
fits of bilingual education to greater num- 
bers of youngsters than ever before. 

With the importance of the education 
of every American child in mind, we need 
to approve this allocation today and be- 
gin immediately to focus on plans for 
an even greater expansion of the pro- 
gram in the months ahead. Equal edu- 
cational opportunity will never be a real- 
ity in this country until every individual 
is helped over obstacles that prevent his 
completing his schooling and thereby 
block his success in the larger society. 
Our support for bilingual education is a 
signal of the extent of our commitment 
to this goal. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The. vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 292, nays 89, 
not voting 53, as follows: 


[Roll No. 652] 
YEAS—292 


Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


Brotzman 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Bowen Burlison, Mo. 
Brademas Burton, John 
Breaux Burton, Phillip 
Breckinridge Byron 
Brinkley Carney, Ohio 
Brooks Casey, Tex, 
Broomfield Cederberg 
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Chamberlain 


Collins, Tl. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga, 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 


Diggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski “ 

du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 


Esch 
Evans, Colo. 


Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskt 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hogan 
Holifield 

Holt 


Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Blackburn 
Bray 

Brown, Mich, 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Butler 

Camp 

Carter 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cochran 


Holtzman 
Horton 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Luken 
McClory 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzolt 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mesvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Minish 


Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moliohan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 

Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nichols 


Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reugs 

Riegle 
NAYS—89 

Collins, Tex. 

Conlan 


Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. 


Derwinski 
Devine 
Duncan 
Findley 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
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Roe 

Roncalio, Wyo. 

Rooney, Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 
ush 


Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James ¥. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Taleott 
‘Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Traxler 
Unman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson, Bob 

ison. 


Ga. 
Zablocki 


Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Latta 

Lott 

Lujan 
McCloskey 
McEwen 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga, 
Miller 

Mizell 


Treen 

Ware 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young, Fla. 
Young, S.C. 
Zion 
Zwach 


Powell, Ohio 
Price, Tex. 


Steiger, Ariz, 
Symms 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 


NOT VOTING—53 


Griffiths. Owens 
Grover Passman 
Gubser Podell 
Hansen, Wash. Rarick 
Hawkins Reid 

Howard Robison, N.Y. 
Davis, Wis. Huber Roncalio, N.Y. 
Dellums Jones, N.C. Rooney, N.Y. 
Dent Jones,Tenn. Sandman 
Kluczynski Spence 
Kuykendall Steiger, Wis. 
McSpadden Symington 
Macdonald Teague 
Mathias, Calif. Udall 

Mills 


Wyman 
Moorhead, Pa. Young, Alaska 
Mosher 


Young, HI. 
Murphy, Il. 
So the conference report was agreed 


Robinson, Va. 
Rogers 


Anderson, Ill. 
Brasco 
Brown, Calif. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Conable 
Crane 


Dickinson 


Prelinghuysen 
Grasso 
Gray 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr, Anderson of Ilinois. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Davis 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Grover. 

Myr. Murphy of Ninots with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Freling- 
huysen, 

Mr. Dellums with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Mathias 
of California, 

Mr. Symington with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Teague with Mr. McSpadden. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Dick- 
inson, 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Huber. 

Mr. Moorhead of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Crane. 

Mr, Carey of New York with Mr. Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Milis. 

Mr. Ford with Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Howard with Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Robison of New York. 

Mrs. Grasso with Mr, Roncallo of New York. 

Mr. Reid with Mr. Young of Minois. 

Mr. Sandman with Mr. Spence. 

Mr. Young of Alaska with Mr. Steiger of 
Wisconsin. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. A motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 11: Page 5, line 17, 
insert: 
“LABOR-MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
“For an additional amount for the Labor- 
Management Services Administration, 
Salaries and Expenses, $6,150,000.” 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amndment of 
the Senate numbered 11 and concur therein 
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with an amendment, as follows: In Heu of 

the matter inserted by sald amendment, 

insert the following: 

“LABOR-MANAGEMENT SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for the Labor- 
Management Services Administration, 
Salaries and expenses, $8,150,000, including 
$1,500,000 to be derived by transfer from 
Manpower Administration, Program Admin- 
istration." 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Senate amendment No. 12: Page 5, line 21, 
insert: 
“EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS ADMINISTRATION 

“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For an additional amount for Employment 
Standards Administration, Salaries and Ex- 
penses, $6,080,000, including $5,600,000 to be 
Gerived by transfer from Comprehensive 
Manpower Assistance.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MK. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 12 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 13: Page 6, line 3, 
insert: 

“Bureau or LABOR STATISTICS 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For additional expenses for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, $300,000, to be derived by 
a transfer from the Departmental Manage- 
ment, Salaries and Expenses appropriation, 
of which the entire amount shall be for the 
expenses of revising the Consumer Price In- 
dex, including salaries of temporary person- 
nel assigned to this project without regard 
to competitive Civil Service requirements.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 2 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 13 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: On page 8, be- 
ginning on line 8, strike down through line 
23 on page 10 and insert: 

“ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


“For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, Parts A and B of title I 
($3,723,300,000), Part C of title I (848,000,- 
000) title IIT ($120,000,000), title IV, Parts B 
($137,330,000) and C ($152,888,000), title V, 
Parts A and © (839,425,000), Part J of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, and title 
VII of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act; section 823 ($200,000) of Public 
Law 93-380; title IV of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and title IN-A ($28,500,000) of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
$4,351,043,000: Provided, That of the amounts 
appropriated above the following amounts 
shall become available for obligation on July 
1, 1975, and shall remain available until 
June 30, 1976: title I, Parts A and B ($1,900,- 
000,000) and title IV, Part B ($137,330,000) 
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and Part C ($152,888,000) : Provided further, 
That none of the funds contained herein 
shall be used to carry out section 821 of Pub- 
lic Law 93-380: Provided further, That the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall receive 
grants for the current fiscal year pursuant 
to sections 121, 122, and 123 of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(as such Act exists on the date of enactment 
of this Act) in amounts equal to not less 
than the amounts received by the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1974, pursuant to sections 103 
(a) (5), 108(a) (6), and 103(a)(7), respec- 
tively of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (as such Act existed im- 
mediately before the effective date of the 
amendments made to title I of such Act by 
the Education Amendments of 1974).” 


Mr, MAHON (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the remainder of the Sen- 
ate amendment be dispensed with and 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 17 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


“For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, title I Part A ($3,702,762,000) 
Part B ($30,538,000) and Part C ($38,000,000), 
title III ($120,000,000), title IV, Part B 
($137,330,000) and Part © ($172,888,000), 
title V, Parts A and C ($39,425,000), title VII 
and sec. 808 of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act; Part J of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963; section 822 and sec- 
tion 823 ($200,000) of Public Law 93-380; 
section 417(a) (2) of the General Education 
Provisions Act; title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and title IT-A ($21,750,000) of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
$4,358,293,000: Provided, That of the amounts 
appropriated above the following amounts 
shall become available for obligation on 
July 1, 1975, and shall remain available until 
June 30, 1976: title I, Part A ($1,882,212,000) 
Part B ($16,538,000) and title IV, Part B 
($137,330,000) and Part C ($172,888,000) of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, and section 417(a)(2) of the General 
Education Provisions Act ($1,250,000): Pro- 
vided further, That the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico shall receive grants for the cur- 
rent fiscal year pursuant to sections 121, 122, 
and 123 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (as such Act exists on 
the date of enactment of this Act) in 
amounts equal to not less than the amounts 
received by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
pursuant to sections 103(a) (5), 103(a) (6), 
and 103(a) (7), respectively of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(as such Act existed immediately before the 
effective date of the amendments made to 
title I of such Act by the Education Amend- 
ments of 1974): Provived further, That none 
of these funds shall be used to compel any 
school system as a condition for receiving 
grants and other benefits from the appropria- 
tions above, to classify teachers or students 
by race, religion, sex, or national origin; or 
to assign teachers or students to schools, 
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classes, or courses for reasons of race, reli- 
gion, sex, or national origin.” 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon) will be recognized 
for 30 minutes and the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. MicHeEL) will be recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. MITCHELL). 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the chairman for yield- 
ing to me. 

We are dealing once again with the 
Holt amendment, an amendment I pro- 
tested against when it was first before 
this House. I have only 3 minutes in 
which to state my case and it will be 
difficult to develop my position fully 
within that limit. 

I sat in our House Democratic Caucus 
for the past 2 or 3 days and I saw a 
black Member of the Congress nominate 
the new chairman of the Democratic 
Caucus. 

I saw a black Member of Congress sec- 
ond the nomination of the Speaker of 
the House. 

I saw two Members of the minority, 
two women, elected as secretaries to our 
Democratic Caucus. When I saw all of 
these things, I said, “This is America as 
it should be. This is America at its finest 
and at its best.” 

Now, right on the heels of that, we 
come with this destructive Holt amend- 
ment, which in my mind represents 
America at its worst. The whole intent 
of the Holt amendment, whether by 
deliberate design or not, is to destroy 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act and equal- 
ly destroy title IX. 

There is a very simple thing that we 
need to do here. This House needs to 
make up its mind what kind of message 
it is going to send to America. Vote for 
the Holt amendment as a part of the 
conference report and we are saying 
that as national policy, the House of Rep- 
resentatives is abandoning the concept 
of desegregation of schools. Vote to retain 
this Holt amendment, with all its evil 
implications, and we are saying to Amer- 
ica that the national policy will be a sys- 
tem of apartheid, South African style, in 
our public schools. That is what we will 
be doing if we vote to retain the language 
of the Holt amendment. 

I do not think that the Members of 
this House want to articulate that as our 
national policy. I think we have come 
too far, too well, with good intentions, to 
now turn the clock back to the time when 
we deliberately through national policy 
separated out by race, creed, and color. 

All that I want to do is have us make 
up our minds as to what kind of message 
we are going to send to black Americans 
and to other Americans of color. Will the 
policy be apartheid South African style, 
or will this House act in a responsible 
manner as it has in the past, that is, to 
reaffirm that school desegregation is a 
desirable national goal and is indeed na- 
tional policy? 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York (Ms. ABZUG). 
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Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
difficult to fully discuss this issue in 2 
minutes. I opposed the Holt amendment 
when it was first considered by the 
House. I am pleased that the other body 
had the good sense to eliminate it. 

This amendment does not belong here. 
It is legislation on an appropriation bill. 
In the debate on this amendment in the 
other body, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that considered this amendment 
said: 

The committee felt very strongly about 
this because here, again, we are getting into 
legislative matters that do not belong in an 
appropriation bill. It should be thrashed out 
... in committee. 


We should recognize what the edito- 
rial in today’s Washington Post said: 

As is almost invariably the case in these 
matters, the language employed to eliminate 
anti-discrimination measures now in the law 
is itself disarmingly and disingenuously 
noble-sounding, appearing only to prevent 
the federal government in general and the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare in particular from compelling school 
systems to deal in race, religion, sex or na- 
tional origin. 


The editorial went on to say: 

HEW Secretary Caspar Weinberger is 
among those who have seen this deceptive 
language for what it is—an attempt to ter- 
minate the federal government’s pursuit of 
its duty to enforce the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and related laws. Conceding that some 
of the proposed language is ‘ambiguous,’ 
Secretary Weinberger nonetheless observed 
... that enactment of this provision would 
cripple the Department's capacity to inves- 
tigate charges of discrimination in federally 
funded programs and to enforce the require- 
ments of the law where discriminatory prac- 
tices were found. 


The Holt amendment will have a dis- 
astrous effect on title IX. Title IX says, 
quite simply and directly: 

No person in the United States shall, on 
the basis of sex, be excluded from participa- 
tion in, be denied the benefits of, or be sub- 
jected to discrimination under any education 
or activity receiving federal financial assist- 
ance. 


But if the Holt amendment is accepted 
today the agency would be precluded 
from seeking to impose by means of the 
fund termination sanction prescribed in 
title IX, which by the way is a last re- 
sort to be used only if negotiation and 
compromise have not worked, any af- 
firmative remedy utilizing sex-based cri- 
teria to combat discrimination. As under 
title VI, the agency would have to rely 
exclusively on negotiation and concilia- 
tion, with no enforcement authority, to 
insure compliance. And most impor- 
tantly, HEW would be precluded from 
securing the information it needs to de- 
termine whether sex discrimination 
exists. 

There will be those that argue that 
HEW is interfering with the local school 
process by requiring the completion of 
reports and questionnaires. But let it be 
said clearly, if you cannot assign, if you 
cannot classify, you cannot have com- 
pliance with antidiscrimination laws. 

The fact is discrimination against 
women and young girls exists in our 
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educational institutions. It exists in pro- 
grams and promotion and advancement 
decisions and in the allocation of re- 
sources within the grade schools, junior 
highs, high schools, and colleges and 
universities of this Nation. Does this 
body know that although women com- 
prise 67.8 percent of all elementary 
and secondary schoolteachers, relatively 
few hold administrative positions. For 
example, 78 percent of elementary 
school principals and 96 percent of high 
school principals are men. 

If this amendment passes we will be 
back in the days of slow and laborious 
“head counts.” The information will be 
less reliable, less compete and will 
negate enforcement of title IX and the 
Civil Rights Act. 

This amendment is an abomination. 
It strikes at the heart of the work of 
this Congress for the last 20 years in 
the field of civil rights for women and 
minorities. All the people who are con- 
cerned about the denial of civil rights 
on the basis of sex should be worried 
about this amendment; all those who 
are concerned about the denial of civil 
rights on the basis of national origin 
should be worried about this amend- 
ment; all those who are concerned about 
the denial of civil rights on the basis 
of religion should be worried about this 
amendment; and all those who are 
concerned about the denial of civil rights 
on the basis of race should be worried 
about this amendment. 


There are some who may argue they 
are worried about the integration of 
physical education classes or have some 
concerns that certain groups like the 
Girl Scouts or Boy Scouts, forced to com- 
mingle the sexes, will be disadvantaged 
if we do not accept the Holt amendment, 
but I say to them: You are using a B-52 
to kill a flea. The other problems can 
be worked out with HEW and the local 
agencies; or even with HEW and the 
Congress but they should not be worked 
out with this blunderbuss, mindless 
amendment. 


I would also point out to this body 
that the Holt amendment is unconsti- 
tutional. It can, and I predict, will be 
construed to be an unlawful limitation 
on HEW’s authority to insure that Fed- 
eral assistance programs are admin- 
istered in accordance with the Consti- 
tution. This body might want to re- 
peal title IX and the entire Civil Rights 
Act but it cannot repeal the Constitu- 
tion. 

In essence, all this proviso will ac- 
complish is further confusion, fur- 
ther burdening of Federal courts, and 
a further delay in granting equal op- 
portunity to all, regardless of race, re- 
ligion, sex, or national origin. 

The Holt amendment could effectively 
defeat all efforts at ending discrimina- 
tion by making compliance with and en- 
forcement of such Federal requirements 
virtually impossible. 

The educational systems in this bill 
are receiving Federal funds. These sys- 
tems therefore have no right to violate 
the Constitution. These systems, more 
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than any other, have a responsibility to 
open their doors and to eliminate dis- 
crimination on the grounds of race, sex, 
religion, or national origin. 

I urge the House to defeat this amend- 
ment. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. STOKES), a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I oppose 
this amendment for the reason that it is 
one of the most dangerous, unconstitu- 
tional, and unconscionable amendments 
ever attached to a piece of legislation in 
this Congress. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that we 
have come too far in this country in 
terms of providing legislation which in- 
sures equal opportunity to permit an 
amendment, hastily and unthoughtfully 
attached to a supplemental appropria- 
tions bill, to nullify administrative reme- 
dies provided to a Federal agency under 
law. 

The Holt amendment, which is now 
contained in this conference report, 
reads as follows: 

Provided further, That none of these funds 
shall be used to compel any school system as 
a condition for receiving grants and other 
benefits from the appropriations above, to 
classify teachers or students by race, religion, 
sex, or national origin; or to assign teachers 
or students to schools, classes, or courses for 
reasons of race, religion, sex, or national 
origin. 


Since this report has come out of con- 
ference, the Secretary of HEW, Mr. 
Caspar Weinberger, has issued their in- 
terpretation of the effect of this amend- 
ment. In a letter dated December 2, 1974, 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. Frioop, Mr. Wein- 
berger says: 

In our view most courts would hold that 
the amendment ends our basic authority to 
enforce civil rights laws, particularly title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which pro- 
hibits use of Federal funds for programs that 
discriminate as to race, color, or national 
origin, and title IX of Educational Amend- 
ments of 1972, which carries a similar pro- 
hibition with regard to sex discrimination in 
education programs. 


In the conference a part of the Holt 
amendment was deleted, however, the 
deletion of a part of this amendment did 
not in any manner cure the deleterious 
effect of this amendment. The letter from 
Secretary Weinberger further states: 

Although the conference deleted language 
from the original Holt amendment that 
would have prohibited the Department from 
requiring school systems to prepare or main- 
tain “any records, files, reports, or statistics 
pertaining to the race, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin of teachers or students,”, the 
prohibition relating to the classification of 
students and teachers was left intact. That 
provision would prohibit the Department 
from requiring grantees to collect and re- 
port certain statistical information relating 
to the treatment of minorities. Without such 
information the Department would be unable 
to make the key decisions as to where to 
direct our investigative resources under titles 
VI and IX. Nor would we be able to investi- 
gate the numerous complaints of discrimina- 
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tion against minorities and women without 
access to data classifying students and 
teachers. 


Secretary Weinberger’s letter to Chair- 
man Froop recognizes this. Further in 
his letter Secretary Weinberger states: 

In addition to those problems, however, 
the above proviso would prohibit the De- 
partment from compelling any school sys- 
tem, as a condition to the receipt of Federal 
funds, to “assign teachers or students to 
schools, classes, or courses for reasons of 
race, religion, sex, or national origin.” Al- 
though this language is somewhat ambigu- 
ous, in our view it would restrict the Depart- 
ment from enforcing the requirements of 
titles VI and IX in those cases where a reas- 
signment of teachers or students might be 
necessary to eliminate discriminatory assign- 
ment practices, 


It is obvious, Mr. Speaker, that we are 
dealing with a highly complex legal issue 
in an area of the law which has been 
litigated for over 20 years. Probabilities 
are that this amendment would precipi- 
tate court action in which a final deter- 
mination would take 2, 3, or more years, 
We are, therefore, told by the Secretary 
in his letter to Chairman Froon that: 

In the meantime we could not violate the 
Holt amendment and, therefore, we would 
not be able to enforce titles VI and IX to the 
extent indicated. 


Mr. Speaker, the intent of title VI as 
enacted by Congress was to provide an 
administrative remedy for the right to a 
nonsegregated education. While the Holt 
amendment does not specifically mention 
title VI, it has the effect of administra- 
tively effecting a partial repeal of that 
provision of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
This would apply with equal force to title 
IX of the Higher Education Act. 

Mr. Speaker, this same amendment 
was offered in committee in the other 
body and was defeated there. It was of- 
fered on the floor and was defeated 
there. I do not know under these cir- 
cumstances how it comes back to us as a 
part of the conference report. I hope 
that the House will defeat this clearly 
unconstitutional amendment by voting 
down the amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ROYBAL). 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the Holt amendment, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like, first of all, 
to express my appreciation for the efforts 
made by the conferees to carry out the 
intent of my earlier amendment in ade- 
quate funding support for education. I 
am particularly pleased with the fund- 
ing commitment to title I, ESEA pro- 
grams, education of the handicapped and 
bilingual education. 

However, I find myself in strong op- 
position to the agreement reached by 
the conferees to retain the major thrust 
of the Holt amendment. As provided in 
the conference report, the Holt amend- 
ment would prohibit the use of funds 
appropriated by H.R. 16900 to “compel” 
school districts “as a condition” to re- 
ceiving these funds to “classify” or “‘as- 
sign” teachers or students by “race, reli- 
gion, sex, or national origin.” Omitted 
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from the report is the prohibition deal- 
ing with recordkeeping. 

When Mrs. Hott offered this language 
during debate on the supplemental ap- 
propriations, she expressed concerns 
about the problem of what some have de- 
scribed as “reverse discrimination.” She 
described her amendment as—and I 
quote—‘simply an attempt to clarify our 
law to give direction” to HEW’s Office of 
Civil Rights. I submit that this amend- 
ment does more than simply clarify— 
that it does more than give direction. It, 
in fact, nullifies our civil rights laws 
relative to equal educational opportunity. 

In a December 2 letter to the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor- 
HEW, Secretary Weinberger clearly 
states that “in our view most courts 
would hold that the amendment ends 
our basic authority to enforce civil 
rights laws.” This conclusion is partic- 
ularly true of title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, which prohibits the use of 
Federal funds for programs that discrim- 
inate on the basis of race, color, or na- 
tional origin and title IX of the Educa- 
tional Amendments of 1972, which car- 
ries a similar prohibition against sex 
discrimination in educational programs. 

As proposed, the Holt language would 
have a pernicious effect on the enforce- 
ment of this country’s civil rights laws 
and commitment to equal education. 
Further, it raises grave constitutional 
problems .nvolviny 5th and 14th amend- 
ment rights. Lastly, it undermines the 
regular legislative process of committee 
hearings and testimony and full House 
and Senate debate on a question of such 
critical and historic importance in the 
area of civil rights. 

You may remember that the amend- 
ment was offered under the 5-minute 
rule late in the afternoon and after 2 
days of debate on the supplemental. 
These circumstances left very little time 
to seriously consider the consequences of 
this language and probe its legal ambi- 
guities. Now under the conference report 
we are again confronted with this 
amendment under a highly restricted 
parliamentarian situation which re- 
quires that we vote down conference 
amendment No. 17 in order to offer a 
new version—one that omits the agree- 
ment to partially restore the Holt lan- 
guage. 

Quite frankly, this is simply not the 
way to conduct a thoughtful and rea- 
soned debate on such a substantial 
question. 

Any amendment which would sub- 
stantially weaken or worse, render unen- 
forceable our civil rights laws must be 
scrutinized through our regular legisla- 
tive process. I am strongly opposed to 
any effort that would derail the legisla- 
tive public process of debate and com- 
mittee deliberations. There is no place 
for this amendment on an appropria- 
tions bill. The sweep of the language, its 
consequences and effect on civil rights 
enforcement are too enormous to be 
properly considered, particularly in a 
supplemental appropriation which is al- 
ready weighted down by funding provi- 
sions for some 30 separate Federal agen- 
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cies and bureaus, not to mention various 
legislative and judicial offices. 

This language has a legislative effect 
that seriously jeopardizes the intent and 
purpose of title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
and title IX of the 1972 Educational 
Amendments. For this reason, it should 
properly be reviewed by our House Ju- 
diciary Committee and House Committee 
on Education and Labor. We should not 
use the appropriations process to cir- 
cumvent proper legislative scrutiny and 
debate of this vital issue, nor should we 
abrogate substantive laws through ap- 
propriations bills. 

In understanding the scope of this 
amendment, it is important to examine 
HEW’s enforcement responsibilities. The 
principal Federal sanction is title VI of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act which provides 
that— 

No persons in the United States shall, on 
the basis of race, color, or national origin, be 
denied the benefits of, or subjected to dis- 
crimination under any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance. 


Agencies granting Federal assistance, 
such as HEW, are directed to secure 
compliance first by voluntary means, 
negotiation and the like, if at all pos- 
sible. As a final resort, the agencies are 
authorized to initiate enforcement pro- 
ceedings which may lead, after notice, 
hearing and an administrative finding 
of noncompliance, to termination of pro- 
gram benefits. A similar administrative 
procedure was incorporated into the 
Education Amendments of 1972 to com- 
bat sex discrimination. 

The Office of Education issued guide- 
lines beginning in 1965 for desegregat- 
ing schools in compliance with title VI. 
These regulations place on the recipients 
of Federal financial assistance the “af- 
fininative duty” to operate a system in 
which schools are free of discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, color, or na- 
tional origin, and to correct the effects 
of past discrimination. Thus, each 
school system must act affirmatively to 
eliminate segregation and other such 
discrimination. Further, the regulations 
impose on the school system “which has 
maintained a system of separate school 
facilities” the obligation to eradicate 
that discriminatory system. 

The HEW guidelines are consistent 
with the constitutional principles enun- 
ciated by the Supreme Court in various 
school desegregation cases. The Court 
has consistently recognized that “‘affirm- 
ative” deseg-egation will almost invari- 
ably require that race be taken into ac- 
count in formulating effective remedies. 
Thus, in McDaniel against Barresi 
(1971) the Court ruled that “school 
boards that operated dual school sys- 
tems are clearly charged with the af- 
firmative duty to take whatever steps 
might be necessary to convert to a uni- 
tary system in which racial discrimina- 
tion would be eliminated root and 
branch.” 

Under current departmental regula- 
tions and related judicial authority, 
HEW may, and generally does, employ 
race or national origin related desegre- 
gation techniques to meet its enforce- 
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ment responsibilities under title VI of 
the 1964 act. 

The continued validity of such poli- 
eies and court rulings would be endan- 
gered by the Holt amendment. And 
while the language of the amendment 
does not bar school districts from adopt- 
ing voluntary affirmative action meas- 
ures, it would seriously deprive HEW of 
its primary enforcement under title VI, 
that is, its authority to cut off Federal 
assistance. 

The Holt amendment would restrict 
HEW from enforcing title VI and IX 
requirements in cases where reassign- 
ment of teachers or students are neces- 
sary to end discriminatory practices, 
Further, it would hamper the monitor- 
ing and enforcement functions of HEW 
under title VI in the school desegrega- 
tion area. 

The amendment would also affect 
HEW’s authority to insure that school 
districts provide bilingual services, where 
needed, for their national origin mi- 
nority students. This phase of HEW’s 
administrative responsibilities under the 
1964 act was recently brought to national 
attention by the Supreme Court decision 
in Lau against Nichols (1974). In that 
decision, the Court held that, for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools receiving 
Federal assistance, title VI bars discrim- 
ination which has the “effect” of deny- 
ing non-English-speaking students, such 
as children of Chinese or Spanish-speak- 
ing ancestry, a “meaningful” opportu- 
nity to participate fully in educational 
programs. 

The Lau Court, however, expressed no 
view on specific remedial measures re- 
quired in such cases other than to sug- 
gest that the question of appropriate re- 
lief is an open one. As a minimum, re- 
lief would, by its very nature, involve 
classification and assignment of students 
on the basis of national origin, and that 
certainly would be prohibited under the 
Holt amendment. 

Finally, as pointed out in the HEW’s 
December 2 letter, it is likely that the 
Holt amendment with its legal ambigu- 
ities and emasculation of Federal civil 
rights, would undergo court scrutiny. 
Since this process of review might take 
2 or 3 years, HEW woud be obliged dur- 
ing that time to comply with the Holt 
amendment. The result would be a de- 
nial of equal educational opportunity for 
many American children. And, further, 
it would be a step backward into an era 
characterized by governmental indiffer- 
ence to the realities of race, ethnic, and 
sex discrimination. 

I, therefore, urge my colleagues to op- 
pose the conference amendment incor- 
porating the Holt language. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. EDWARDS). 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge the defeat of the amend- 
ment and adoption of the substitute to 
be offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. STOKES). 

Mr. Speaker, the amendment which is 
now up for consideration by this body is 
one which would, if passed, promote a 
system of federally funded education is 
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this country which would deny to every 
American child—black, white, and 
brown—the opportunity to receive the 
superior education to which they are en- 
titled. 

That amendment could effectively 
hamstring the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in terms of its 
ability to now withhold Federal funds 
from those school districts which are 
not in compliance with its equal educa- 
tional opportunity mandates. To not al- 
low that Department to rigorously en- 
force the civil rights laws of this country 
would be to perpetrate a crime upon our 
children and for that reason, I strong- 
ly urge that the motion now before this 
body not be passed. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. RODINO). 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the effect 
of the Holt amendment would be to nul- 
lify the effect of this entire Civil Rights 
Act. I think this would be going back- 
wards in a step looking toward progress 
in the area of equality and justice for 
all. 

Mr. Speaker, I am compelled to 
strongly register my alarm and disagree- 
ment relative to this motion now before 
the House, which proposes to totally 
nullify title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 in the area of elementary and 
secondary education. Under that title, it 
has been through the power of the Fed- 
eral purse that Congress has been able 
to insure educational opportunities to all 
of this country’s youth. And now, to 
adopt the amendment now being pro- 
posed, we would in effect be withdrawing 
our support for those ideals of equality 
and justice for all. 

Every American child must be accorded 
his or her fair share and this of course 
can only be achieved if we are able to 
insure each such child the best educa- 
tion possible. That Federal dollars may 
be spent to support publie educational 
facilities which fail to provide quality 
education to all is unthinkable and I 
sincerely hope that this body will not 
vote to pass a motion which will unques- 
tionably lead to such a result. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Convers). 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the gentleman from Ohio in support of 
this amendment at the appropriate time. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the amend- 
ment originally offered by the lady from 
Maryland be deleted from this conference 
report. To retain the provision which is 
now in the report will effectively gut the 
ability of the Federal Government to 
fight racial, as well as sex, discrimination 
in the Nation’s schools. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 has proven 
to be one of the most important laws en- 
acted during our lifetimes. Title VI of 
that act has provided an essential means 
to provide every American child with ac- 
cess to equal educational opportunity. Al- 
though we are still far from achieving 
that goal, our failures should impel us to 
greater efforts and certainly not to aban- 
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don the attempt altogether. And this is 
precisely what the House would be doing 
if we approve this conference report in 
its current form. The seeming innocu- 
ous language we are considering will nul- 
lify the Government’s antidiscrimination 
efforts in education, and open the door 
to a reversal of whatever progress has 
been made. 

Do not be misled; this is not a minor 
matter. We are being asked to confirm or 
reject our commitment to racial equality 
and the rights of all Americans. If this 
provision is not removed, this House will 
have betrayed those among 24 million 
blacks who want to believe that, however 
haltingly and reluctantly, they will even- 
tually be able to enjoy the rights and op- 
portunities which are their birthright. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. RANGEL). 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to state for the Recorp that I urge 
the defeat of this amendment. I do not 
question the intent of the gentlewoman 
from Maryland (Mrs. Hout) in this re- 
gard, but it certainly seems to me that, 
as tensions build up in this Nation, the 
children should not be made to suffer be- 
cause we do not provide the tools to pro- 
vide equal opportunity for all. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. MEEDS). 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, in addition 
to constituting a substantial backward 
step in the entire field of school de- 
segregation and civil rights, I would like 
to point out to my colleagues that this 
amendment has a very serious and far- 
reaching consequence in the field of 
Indian education. The counting and 
identification of Indian children is essen- 
tial under the Johnson-O’Malley Act, 
under which millions of dollars are made 
available to the Indian children and the 
Indian Education Act which this House 
passed almost unanimously 2 years ago. 
It would very seriously jeopardize both of 
those acts and others also. 

I strongly urge your vote against this 
amendment. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Maryland (Mrs. Hott). 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
House to stick with the conference posi- 
tion on this amendment. I certainly have 
had my motives impugned here today. 
It is not my intention to set this country 
back in the civil rights movement in any 
way. It is time for Congress to assert in 
the clearest possible language our com- 
mitment to the privacy of the individual 
in a free society. 

It is really sad that this has become 
necessary, for we have declared over and 
over again our commitment to legisla- 
tion against race and sex discrimination. 
But now the Federal bureaucracies have 
misinterpreted the civil rights laws, the 
ones we have enacted over the years. They 
have wrongly construed our acts, and 
they say that we have got to classify 
people by race. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is wrong. I 
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believe that is a new racism that is tak- 
ing hold throughout our land. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HOLT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
we have had before this body dozens of 
antibusing provisions, and I have voted 
for practically all of them. 

Can the gentlewoman clarify for us 
the need for this amendment at this time, 
in view of all these antibusing measures 
we have passed? 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
effort to correct the excesses of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. They are coming in now and 
discriminating by forcing and imposing 
race and sex discrimination on our 
schools. 

In my district we have all of our chil- 
dren sorted out in proper numbers. They 
are all receiving a good education, but 
now the bureaucrats of HEW are com- 
ing in there and saying, “We want to 
have a pilot program here to demonstrate 
that there is still some second-generation 
discrimination.” 

The teachers are afraid to raise their 
voices to the children. They are afraid 
to take any steps to discipline the chil- 
dren. Our teachers’ association recently 
issued guidelines to the teachers about 
their rights, informing them that they 
were entitled to have an attorney if they 
were questioned by an HEW investigator. 

How in the world can they educate 
children if they are preoccupied by this 
obsession to make sure the numbers are 
right? It has really become ludicrous. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a letter here from 
a superintendent of education, which 
says as follows: 

It is my conviction as I talk with Super- 
intendents from other parts of the country, 
that what you have done will turn out to 
be an extremely important service to the 
educational systems in this Nation and as 
& result of your positive actions in the Con- 
gress, I am convinced that we are going to 
develop better relations with HEW that 
school boards and school systems through- 
out the Nation can live with equitably. 


This is what is happening in this coun- 
try. We are becoming so obsessed with 
this numbers game that we are not 
teaching our children, we are not educat- 
ing them, 

I went into my district during the 
recent campaign. I talked with children 
in the schools. I try to go to the high 
schools as often as I can. It is like a 
jungle. The teachers are afraid to say, 
“Johnny, don’t misbehave any more.” 
They are afraid HEW is going to take 
their money away from them. 

Do the statistics show we are dis- 
criminating against boys because boys 
are punished more frequently than girls? 
This is what they are trying to manu- 
facture—statistical evidence that there 
is discrimination. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to set just 
one thing straight for the record. I think 
Mr. Weinberger has certainly misinter- 
preted this amendment. Ever since it was 
agreed to on October 1, there have been 
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these wild misinterpretations of the in- 
tent and of the impact. Some have even 
suggested that the amendment is going 
to end enforcement of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and title IX of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972. It is not. 
They are wrong. It is not going to stop 
that. The Office of Civil Rights could con- 
tinue to investigate any and all speci- 
fic complaints of discrimination based 
on race or sex. 

They can certainly go in and investi- 
gate and enforce the laws against dis- 
crimination at any time. What the Office 
of Civil Rights cannot do is use these 
statistical reports to manufacture cases 
of discrimination. 

And believe me, this is what I am try- 
ing to stop, by means of this amendment. 
I urge support of the conference position. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield further? 

Mrs. HOLT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
T am still puzzled. I gather that we have 
passed all these antibusing measures and 
they are still busing. I get the impres- 
sion that what Congress has done has no 
real power to force an end to court- 
ordered busing. 

What I want to know is this: If all 
that we have done in the past has not 
been able to stop busing, why does the 
gentlewoman think that her particular 
measure would be helpful? 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I feel strong- 
ly that we must send the voice of the 
public, the voices of 220 Members of this 
Congress voting for this amendment, be- 
cause we are concerned about the condi- 
tions of our school systems throughout 
this land. 

If we continue as we have been, we 
are going to destroy them. We will find 
that we have nothing there when the 
blacks and the women do get there. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr, SNYDER). 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Lonc), I might say that I have joined 
with him in voting for the antibusing 
provisions. However, I will say that the 
reason why we have not had much luck 
is that this is only one body of this Con- 
gress, and the other body has not gone 
along. 

In this instance now, we are consider- 
ing a conference report, where we have to 
assume that the conference report will 
now be adopted by both bodies, and hope- 
fully it will be signed into law. 

Here we could get law, whereas in 
most other cases we have only had a vote 
of the House which does not haye the 
force and effect of law. The only one I 
know that actually is in the law today 
is the Whitten amendment, which is 
somewhat nebulous. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is a good time to put the question 
to rest. I am delighted that the gentle- 
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man from Maryland (Mr. Lone) raised 
the point. 

I have been the author of numerous 
amendments. The gentleman from 
Maryland is correct. Those amendments 
passed. When they come back from con- 
ference, they either are out of the meas- 
ure or are watered down to such an ex- 
tent that they are next to nothing. 
Therefore, it is incorrect to say that this 
House has passed an antibusing amend- 
ment in the sense that it has been 
enacted into law. 

We have passed amendments, but they 
have never stood up threugh the confer- 
ence process. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon (Mrs, GREEN). 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not consider the Holt amendment 
as either destructive or evil or an abomi- 
nation as previous speakers have sug- 
gested; and I am in agreement with 
those who just spoke, that we have 
passed in this House innumerable anti- 
busing amendments; on one occasion we 
even instructed the House conferees 
three times not to abandon the House 
position on antibusing; in spite of the 
instructions on those three different oc- 
casions, the conference report came back 
watered down so that the antibusing 
amendment was absolutely meaningless 
and there were loopholes that anyone 
could drive 1,000 schoolbuses through. 

What is the Holt amendment? First, 
the Holt amendment is an effective anti- 
busing amendment. 

We have already heard discussion on 
this, and we have debated busing or no 
forced busing for years. But may I ask 
the Members to turn their attention to 
another part of the Holt amendment 
which I consider equally important; I 
think we ought to give it careful con- 
sideration. We now have in this the ad- 
dition of the word “sex,” because the 
House passed title IX in the 1972 Higher 
Education Act. 

First of all, may I say to some of those 
who have spoken that I have partici- 
pated in the historic fights for years in 
this House to end discrimination on the 
basis of race and to end discrimination 
on the basis of sex. I am committed to 
that policy. The Holt amendment is not 
in conflict with that commitment. 

We had the fiscal year 1975 Labor- 
HEW appropriations bill before this 
House about a month ago; there was a 
colloquy with the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Wy tre) and with other Members 
in the House about the interpretation 
which HEW was placing on title IX in 
regard to Campfire Girls, in regard to 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, the Girls’ Club, 
the Boys’ Club, the YMCA, the YWCA, 
sororities and fraternities. 

HEW, in their proposed regulations, 
said that they intend to impose all of 
the provisions of title IX upon these or- 
ganizations. In the Labor-HEW confer- 
ence report we had language directing 
the Secretary of HEW not to do that, 
that it was contrary to the congressional 
intent. 
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Within the last 2 hours, I talked with 
Secretary Weinberger, and I wish the 
Members would listen to this carefully, 
because Secretary Weinberger said to 
me 2 hours ago that he did not consider 
the report e as binding upon 
HEW; the statute, that is, title IX would 
be followed if HEW believed the confer- 
ence report in conflict with their inter- 
pretation of title IX, In other words, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
YMCA, YWCA, the Boys’ Club, the Girls’ 
Club, sororities and fraternities would 
still be subject to title IX provisions— 
even though in the fiscal year 1975 ap- 
propriations bill, Congress said this 
clearly was never the congressional 
intent. 

I have been asked to go on the Na- 
tional Board of Campfire Girls. They tell 
me that if the provisions of title IX to 
end discrimination on the basis of sex, 
are imposed upon them it may cost them 
$4.5 million. 

Besides that, I ask the Members to 
give some thought to what good will be 
accomplished? Are we improving the 
programs of any one of the organiza- 
tions by this kind of regulation by HEW? 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. As soon as I 
finish my statement I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. Speaker, let me turn to one other 
matter. If the Members will recall the 
Labor-HEW appropriation bill, there was 
a provision which came about as the 
result of a proposed regulation, and the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. CASEY), a 
member of the committee, first brought 
it to my attention. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in the language in the proposed regula- 
tions, HEW had said to the schools in 
Texas: You must integrate your physi- 
cal education classes on the basis of sex. 

I argued with some of the people who 
were in the enforcement division of 
HEW. They said they were interpreting 
title IX the same as title VI, and they 
were enforcing the provisions of title IX 
the same as title VI. I suggested that 
there was a flaw in their logic. I myself 
would be unalterably opposed to a physi- 
cal education class being segregated on 
the basis of the pigmentation of the skin, 
but to suggest that you are going to 
follow the same kind of a policy in en- 
forcing title IX and have the classes 
integrated on the basis of sex, simply 
ignores the fact that is that basic differ- 
ence between segregating on the basis 
of pigmentation of skin and basic bio- 
logical differences between boys and 
girls. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, I will yield as 
soon as I finish my statement. 

I do not see any good that can possibly 
result from continuing to give HEW the 
authority to say to the local school dis- 
tricts: You are no longer going to have 
local control by your local principals and 
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local teachers; they cannot assign classes 
based on the maturity, the physical 
strength of the children, their personali- 
ties, their needs—which students should 
be placed in which classes, 

Some classes might be better if there 
were boys and girls in them. Some 
classes would be better if they were all- 
boy classes, some all-girl classes. But let 
it be a local decision—not one dictated 
from Washington. 

Let me give you another example; I 
used it before, and forgive me for the 
repetition, but when we debated this in 
the general bill I said that I have a 
grandson who is in his freshman year at 
high school; he is taking home econom- 
ics. He likes to cook. 

When I was home 2 weeks ago I said 
to my grandson: 

How many boys and how many girls are in 
this cooking class? 


He said to me: 
Oh, it is an all-boy class. 


Isaid: 


Well if it were a boys and girls class, would 
you take cooking? 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman has again expired. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
more minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I said to my 
grandson: 

If this class. were a boys and girls class, 
would you take cooking? 


And he looked at me, and he said: 


Well, I don’t know. I am afraid they might 
make fun of me. 


Are we going to say to the people down 
at HEW that they are best qualified to 
make the determination of the makeup 
of a class in @ local school district, where 
the principal and the teachers know the 
maturation level, they know the person- 
ality of the kids, they know what is best 
for them? Are we going to abandon ail 
local decisionmaking and say that, here, 
on the banks of the Potomac, that, by 
gosh, we are going to compel every school 
district in the country to integrate all 
classes by race, by sex, by national origin, 
and by religion? 

I was here in 1964 in the debate on the 
Civil Rights Act and I supported it. I re- 
ceived one of the pens used to sign that 
Civil Rights Act. I think the record shows 
that I was strongly in favor of it. But the 
Members can search that record in 1964, 
and they will not find*anrbody in the 
House nor the Senate who argued for the 
kind of nonsense that school districts are 
experiencing these days to dictate to 
every school and every school district in 
the country on how they were going to 
run their schools. I think this is non- 
sense. 

As you know, I believe forced busing 
has accelerated the deterioration of 
quality education in many schools. As I 
said, this is an antibusing amendment. 
The overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people are opposed to busing be- 
cause it has not accomplished anything. 
Now HEW claims to have authority to 
say that we are going to integrate classes 
on the basis of sex. For heaven's sake, let 
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us have some commonsense in the ad- 
ministration of the legislation that we 
enact. I would hope that we would over- 
whelmingly support the Holt amend- 
ment. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from New York. 

Ms. ABZUG. I thank the gentlewonran 
for yielding. 

I am sorry to hear the story about the 
gentlewoman’s grandson. There are ob- 
viously differences between boys and boys 
and girls and girls, just as there are 
differences between the gentlewoman 
and me. But we both have a common 
objective and goal. We worry a great deal 
about whether or not women, who com- 
pose 67.6 percent of the elementary and 
secondary school teachers, are ever going 
to get a chance to break into administra- 
tive positions. For example, 78 percent of 
elementary school principals are men 
and 96 percent of high school principals 
are men, These statisties ilustrate the 
extent of sex discrimination in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. But 
these may be the last statistics we will 
ever have on sex or on any other cate- 
any of individuals suffering discrimina- 

n. 

Under the Holt amendment we cannot 
classify. I suggest to the gentlewoman 
that, although she may be concerned 
about her grandchild’s cooking in a boys’ 
cooking class—and it may be that he 
should be in a boys’ cooking class, and 
there may be some boys who should be 
in a girls’ cooking class, and there may 
be some girls who should be in a boys’ 
shop where they can learn a vocational 
trade. I say to the genilewoman that un- 
der the Holt amendment it will be im- 
possible for us ever to deal with the basic 
objectives that the gentlewoman has 
been committed to and that I have been 
committed to. Without reliable data, it 
will be virtually impossible to determine 
whether discrimination does exist or to 
what extent, It will be virtually impossi- 
ble to establish whether schools or school 
systems are, in fact, complying with the 
provisions of title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. It will be virtually 
impossible to enforce these provisions or 
to accomplish any of the goals that the 
gentlewoman and I have worked for 
together. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield no further. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
ies Oregon declines to yield any fur- 

er. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am in 
agreement. I use my grandson simply as 
an example, because there are thousands 
and thousands like him. I am in com- 
plete agreement that in some classes 
they ought to be all boys and in some 
classes they ought to be all girls, and in 
some classes they ought to be integrated. 
But, for heaven's sake, let us let the local 
school district decide and not dictate 
from Washington. 

In regard to the other point the gen- 
tlewoman from New York brings up 
about teachers not becoming principals; 
surely, there are very few. I think 8 out 
of 10 teachers in the country are women, 
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and 1 principal out of 10 is a woman, 
I think it is wrong. I should like to see it 
changed, but we are not going to do that 
by defeating the Holt, amendment. It has 
nothing to do with it, Anybody who has 
two eyes can go into a building and see 
whether a principal is a man or a woman. 
We do not have to order every school 
district in the country to provide statis- 
tics for us. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

Will not the gentlewoman’s amend- 
ment on the HEW bill which has now 
been sent to the White House correct the 
faults that the gentlewoman is worried 
about the Girls Scouts and the Campfire 
Girls? 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. May I say to 
my friend, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, and I think he was not here when I 
explained a moment ago, if he will recail 
in thet conference report I had argued 
to put amendment in the bill itself and 
I was outvoted; it was put into the lan- 
guage of the report. The Secretary of 
HEW told me 2 hours ago that he will 
not be bound by any language in the re- 
port if they interpret it as in conflict 
with title CX. If it were in the bill, yes, 
we would not need the Holt amendment, 
but it is not in the bill and we do need 
the Holt amendment, and it is a good 
amendment to have. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewomen from New 
York (Mrs. CHISHOLM). 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very difficult to put into 3 minutes what 
is really on my mind but I would like 
to say this. 

The conference report for the supple- 
mental appropriations bill which is be- 
fore this House today contains language 
that, if adopted, would call a halt to the 
basic authority of HEW to enforce title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act and title IX 
of the Higher Education Act. 

I think it is important for us to recog- 
nize that HEW requirements that school 
districts must collect and report. statis- 
tical data by race, religion, sex, and na- 
tional origin would be unenforceable. 
Neither could HEW enforce teacher or 
student assignments by race, sex, or na- 
tional origin. Many of us are forgetting 
the ramifications of the Holt amendment. 
The effect would be to prevent the en- 
forcement of school desegregation orders 
and to prevent identification of Spanish- 
speaking students for enforcement of the 
Supreme Court’s Lau decision, to prevent 
any attack on discriminatory suspensions 
and expulsions of students from our pub- 
lic schools, and to continue the persistent 
tracking of female students into so- 
called girls’ courses. According to the 
Nevada Inter-Tribal Council, the present 
language would completely obviate title 
VI controls for the Johnson-O’Mally 
Act which provides funds for American 
Indian children. 

I am appalled at this outrageous at- 
tempt to take the civil rights movement 
and the drive for equal rights for women 
back into the early 1950's. 
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The Holt amendment was really creat- 
ed to stop a civil rights investigation in 
one particular school district in Mary- 
land and I question whether or not its 
author really intended to suspend all of 
HEW’s actions in the areas I have men- 
tioned. 

I consider this amendment to be more 
pernicious than the ubiquitous anti-bus- 
ing amendments that hang over this 
Congress like an angry cloud. 

I am also appalled to think that my 
colleagues would allow this devastating 
amendment to slip through Congress in 
this fashion. If the Members of the 
House believe that this country should 
reestablish or allow the existence of 
dual school systems, or that this country 
should discriminate against female stu- 
dents and teachers, then let the appro- 
priate committees hola hearings on the 
repeal of title VI and title IX, so that 
the Congress and the rest of the world 
can see the effect that their repeal would 
have on those persons and groups they 
were enacted to protect. 

I have sat in meetings and discussions 
for many hours listening to the debates 
over how the money for our social wel- 
fare programs should be refocused, how 
the programs designed for the poor 
should be cut and those funds redistrib- 
uted among larger segments of the 
American people, and how new formulas 
should be devised so that those who are 
not poor can share the benefits. In this 
time of deep economic stress, it is more 
understandable to me that such discus- 
sions are heard. But the Holt amend- 
ment is not a money issue. It is a moral 
issue. I call on my colleagues in this 
Congress to demonstrate their concern 
for the moral rights of all American peo- 
ple by removing the Holt amendment 
from this conference report. 

The words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the U.S. Constitution are 
not yet equitably applicable to all the 
people who make up our society. 

As this country approaches its 200th 
anniversary it has not yet given all seg- 
ments of the population equality of op- 
portunity. So, I say to the gentlewoman 
from Maryland (Mrs. Hott) no matter 
how much it pains us, we must create 
the instruments to redress these in- 
equities 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ha- 
waii (Mrs. MINK). 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
most serious matter which we are con- 
sidering. It is not the usual debate which 
this House has been accustomed to hear 
with regard to our views on busing. This 
is a much more important and signifi- 
cant amendment that we are discussing 
at the moment, Its net effect will be, in 
my estimation, to completely repeal the 
Civil Rights Act. That is the measure 
of seriousness of the issue. 

It is not simply a question of whether 
we are for or against busing, but whether 
we believe we are a nation dedicated to 
the concepts of equality. There is no way 
that we are going to be able to imple- 
ment all the policies, all the directions 
and laws that we have enacted hereto- 
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fore with regard to civil rights if we pro- 
hibit the Federal Government from seek- 
ing the statistics which are necessary in 
order to make sure that the agencies and 
the departments and the schools are 
complying with the law. 

There are many among us who op- 
posed the court orders, who opposed bus- 
ing, but who, nevertheless, were strong 
advocates for additional funding of the 
billions of dollars that the Government 
provided under the Emergency School 
Act and did so because they believed in 
law and order and felt it was necessary 
for the school district to have this money 
in order to comply and the Congress has 
been very generous. 

In order to qualify for that funding, 
there is a specific provision in that act 
that says that schools that apply for this 
money must have at least 20 percent of 
the racial minority that they seek to as- 
sist, but not more than 50 percent. There 
is no way on Earth that the Federal 
Government is going to be able to de- 
termine whether the school districts 
qualify for this funding if they are not 
allowed to insist upon a head count on 
the basis of race. The Holt amendment 
would prohibit the Federal Government 
from implementing the provisions of the 
Emergency School Act and down the line 
from this to all the other provisions of 
the law which contain these implicit 
requirements. 

Now, I stand here before the House 
as a member of a minority race, as a 
member of a minority group in this 
country, really that should be the ma- 
jority; the women of this country who 
have not ever been given their rightful 
entitlement to establish policies, to hold 
positions of responsibility, to compete for 
promotions, to hold professional posi- 
tions in government and in institutions 
within our society. Of late, within the 
last few years, the Congress has re- 
sponded to the cries of discrimination by 
women all across our society. We have 
enacted laws whose effectiveness de- 
pends upon these statistics being avail- 
able to enforce the law. 

So I urge a vote against the Holt 
amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the House conferees 
worked diligently in an effort to resolve 
the differences over the 85 amendments 
which were added by the other body. 
There were 16 members of the confer- 
ence from the House and 17 members 
oi the conference from the Senate. These 
issues were well debated and discussed. 
Compromises were made, decisions were 
made, and finally we have the bill be- 
fore us. 

I realize that there is some misunder- 
standing about this amendment, and I 
realize that since the conferees signed 
the conference agreement, the Secretary 
of HEW has made some decisions which 
to some considerable extent complicate 
the matter. 
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I do know that many of us feel that 
forced busing has in many cases been 
very detrimental to the school systems 
of the country and to the homes and 
families of those involved with busing. 
I stand firm in my resolve against busing 
as a means of achieving racial balance. 
On the other hand, we all believe in fair- 
ness and equality and good sense in the 
administration of the various education 
programs. We do not want to do any 
injustice, We do not want to be discrim- 
inatory against any race or any sex 
or any American citizen, 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Speaker, it seems 
as though busing has been used as a 
code word to find out which side we are 
on. The gentleman does not see anything 
in this amendment, I hope, that would 
add or not facilitate busing, does he? I 
mean, he does not see where it would help 
or hurt busing? 

Mr. MAHON. The amendment, of 
course, deals with other matters, as an- 
other Member has pointed out. I yielded 
to the gentleman for the purpose of 
making a comment which he wished to 
make, not for the purpose of interroga- 
tion. 

Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that certainly many words have 
been used in order for us to get on the 
record to decide which side we are on, 
but I do not care what they are trying 
to remedy, if we are trying to determine 
the ratio between Democrats and Repub- 
licans on committees, it seems to me that 
somebody has the obligation to count 
how many Republicans we have and how 
many Democrats we have. 

If we are going to say that everyone 
should have an equal opportunity for 
fair education regardless of race, regard- 
less of religion, regardless of sex, then I 
hope that we would see fit not to include 
this new busing philosophy, but to in- 
clude it as a bill that would allow us at 
least to get a fair count to see who needs 
the help the Congress wants to give 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, if I might 
yield myself 1 minute just to clarify the 
situation so that all the Members might 
know what they are voting upon, as I 
understand it, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) has a motion before the House 
here. 

Those Members of this body who are 
in agreement with the language which 
is in the conference report, which is 
the first paragraph in the original Holt 
amendment, the vote is aye. If they hap- 
pen to be in disagreement with what 
the conferees have come to agreement 
upon, the vote would be no. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I opposed 
the so-called Holt amendment when it 
was offered in the House floor debate on 
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the supplemental appropriation bill on 
October 1. Nevertheless, it was adopted 
by a record vote of 221 to 168. The Sen- 
ate dropped the provision from the bill. 
The conferees restored a portion of the 
House provision, leaving out that portion 
which prohibited HEW from requiring 
school systems to prepare or maintain 
any records, files, reports, or statistics 
pertaining to the race, religion, sex, or 
national origin of teachers or students. 

I believe the conferees were under the 
distinct impression that the provision 
they adopted was innocuous, and that it 
would not really affect HEW’s enforce- 
ment of the Civil Rights Act one way or 
the other. Therefore, I was amazed on 
Monday to receive a letter from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, quoting this provision, and 
stating: 

Although the effect of the above language 
is somewhat ambiguous, in our view most 
courts would hold that the amendment 
ends our basic authority to enforce civil 
rights laws, particularly title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits use of 
Federal funds for programs that discrimi- 
nate as to race, color, or national origin, and 
titie IX of Educational Amendments of 
1972, which carries a similar prohibition 
with regard to sex discrimination in educa- 

, Hon programs, 


This is the first communication on this 
subject which I have received from the 
Secretary or anyone else in HEW. Why 
he waited until after the conferees had 
acted, I do not know. As I said, I was 
not in favor of the amendment in the 
first place, and I voted against it. How- 
ever, it was adopted in this House by a 
record vote of 221 to 168, and under 
those circumstances, the House con- 
ferees were understandably reluctant to 
yield entirely to the Senate on this 
matter. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Holt 
amendment is yet another persistent at- 
tempt to enact into some of many laws 
passed by Congress, the old antibusing 
amendment. It is time to let the Con- 
gress rest from these efforts to turn back 
the clock and to exempt some of the 
urban areas such as Boston and Detroit 
from compliance with the law. 

Mr. Speaker, the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and the other civil rights legisla- 
tion on the books should be administered 
uniformly throughout the Nation, fairly, 
and equitably. We should never have one 
law for one section and exempt the other 
section from provisions of the same law. 
In my ares of the country dual busing, 
one for blacks and one for whites, has 
been eliminated. Our schools are operat- 
ing fairly for all nationalities, religions, 
races, and sexes. 

We have made fantastic progress, and 
it is a tribute to my people. It is a tribute 
to our school administrators at the local 
and State level, to our trustees, to all 
those who are serying with dedication to 
bring about compliance with the law and 
to provide quality education for all our 
people. 

The Holt amendment would simply 
penalize those of us in public education 
who have worked faithfully and diligent- 
ly to uphold the law and advance the 
cause of public education for the chil- 
dren of all citizens. It would be a mock- 
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ery of justice to pass special legislation, 

and that is what this amendment 

amounts to, in behalf of certain areas of 

the country where there has been defi- 

anca of law, riots, and disorderly con- 
uct. 

Mr. Speaker, further, this amendment 
would circumvent and weaken the Civil 
Rights Act sections that prohibit dis- 
crimination against women. 

I might point out that that act for the 
first time included language which pro- 
hibited discrimination against women in 
employment. This is a great issue 
throughout the Nation today, as our 
women feel that they are still being 
discriminated against. Many women are 
unaware of this landmark provision. It 
is already in the law, and I would oppose 
today any weakening of this section of 
the Civil Rights Act prohibiting discrim- 
ination against women. 

The Secondary and Elementary Educa- 
tion Act has been an outstanding and 
farsighted measure in helping local 
school districts and State governments 
finance public education. This act has, 
with its special presrams for the disad- 
vantaged, been a great step toward qual- 
ity education. Anything that would 
thwart this progress would be a tragedy. 

Mr. Speaker, let us recognize this old, 
wornout, rejected, so-called antibusing 
amendment for what it really is. It is 
simply an old, antibusing amendment 
dressed up in fancy language which could 
be deceiving and which could lead to 
discrimination and a return to segre- 
gated schoois. The great progress that 
has been made, particularly in rural and 
small urban areas, would be jeopardized. 

We must have busing to reach better 
equipped, superior consolidated schools. 
Rather than increasing State and local 
taxes in the local community to continue 
essential busing we need more Federal 
aid to local school districts and the States 
for busing to quality schools with better 
facilities and superior faculties. From 
personal acquaintance with busing I see 
the need for a truly modern school bus 
system, with safer buses, with seat belts 
and perhaps air-conditioning. 

Busing is an integral and important 
part of education today. You could visit 
any high school in rural and small town 
America and see approximately 100 
school buses on any single day. These 
buses touch the lives of virtually every 
American family. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the Holt amendment and urge 
the Congress to reject this amendment 
which could thwart the great progress 
being made in public education, in un- 
derstanding and true brotherhood among 
all our people. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues an ed- 
itorial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of December 4, 1974: 

CRIPPLING THE CryrL RIGHTS ACT 

In 1964 the landmark Civil Rights Act 
became law, and in the period immediately 
following, much of Lyndon Johnson’s “Great 
Society" legislation was passed, Taken to- 
gether the two kinds of statutes did much 
to provide the impetus for the racial de- 
segregation that got under way in the late 
1960s. A principal reason was that such 
“Great Society” legislation as, for instance, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act provided federal funds for local school 
systems, making such money available in 
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large quantities for the first time. The avail- 
ability of this federal assistance, however, 
was conditioned by those provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act that forbade the expendi- 
ture of federal funds on state and local 
p that discriminated against citizens 
on the basis of race, color or national origin. 

Consequently, & great deal of progress was 
made in desegregating schools, hospitals and 
other institutions by states and localities 
that did not wish to forego the newly avail- 
able federal funds. It was Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act that provided this incentive 
for compliance with the law, via its “cut- 
off” provision. And it is Title VI that now 
is threatened by a pernicious amendment 
to an appropriations bill. The amendment 
would have the same undermining effect on 
other federal statutes, including that which 
prohibits sex discrimination in education 
programs. 

The genesis of this amendment was some 
legislation introduced by Rep. Marjorie Holt 
(R-Md.) and passed by the House a while 
back. On the Senate side, Sen. Jesse Helms 
(R-N.C.) was its patron. Although it was 
defeated narrowly in the Senate, a slightly 
altered version of Mrs. Holt’s measure sur- 
vived a Senate-House conference—and that 
is the proposal before Congress now. As is 
almost invariably the case in these matters, 
the language employed to eliminate anti- 
discrimination measures now in the law is 
itself disarmingly and disingenuously noble- 
sounding, appearing only to prevent the 
federal government in general and the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
in particular from compelling school systems 
to deal in race, religion, sex or national 
origin. Thus: “. . . none of these funds 
shall be used te compel any school system 
as a condition for receiving grants ... from 
the appropriations above, to classify teach- 
ers or students by race, religion, sex, or 
national origin; or to assign teachers or 
students ... for reasons of race, religion, 
sex, or national origin.” 

HEW Secretary Oaspar Weinberger is 
among those who have seen this deceptive 
language for what it is—an attempt to ter- 
minate the federal government's pursuit of 
its duty to enforce the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and related laws. Conceding that some 
of the proposed language is “ambiguous,” 
Secretary Weinberger nonetheless observed 
in a recent letter to Sen. Warren G. Mag- 
nuson (D-Wash.), who is chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee dealing with the pro- 
posal, that enactment of this provision 
would cripple the Department's capacity to 
investigate charges of discrimination in fed- 
erally funded programs and to enforce the 
requirements of the law where discrimina- 
tory practices were found. 

There has been an almost haphazard, not 
to say irresponsible, note to the way the 
legislators in both bodies of Congress have 
let this momentous bit of legislation come 
50 near to passage. And now, to stop it, will 
require a complicated parliamentary proce- 
dure when the conference bill reaches the 
floor. Probably it will be up to the Senate 
to eliminate the provision, if it is to be 
done. We think the Senate can do no less 
if it is to be even remotely faithful to the 
letter and spirit of the great Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Maron). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a recorded vote. 
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A recorded yote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 212, noes 176, 
not voting 46, as follows: 


[Roll No. 653] 
AYES—212 
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Hays Mezvinsky Sarbanes 
Hechler, W. Va, Mink 


Mitchell, Md. 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton, 


Holifield 
Holtzman 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Andrews, N.C, 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 


Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 


Froehlich 


Goldwater 


Goodling 
Green, Oreg. 


Henderson 
Hinshaw 


Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Parris 

Pettis 

Poage 
Powell, Ohio 


Horton 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 

Koch 

Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 

Long, Md. 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKinney 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mallary 
Maraziti 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 


Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price, Til. 
Pritchard 


J, William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Udall 
Van Deeriin 
Vander Veen 


Cal 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex, 
Yates 
Young, Ga. 
Zwach 


Burke, Fla, 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo. Hutchinson 


Ichord 


Jarman 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla, 
Kazen 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 


Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.O. 


Ketchum 
King 
Kuykendall 
pce ete od 


Collins, Tex. 
Conlan 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 


uj 
McCollister 
McEwen 
McKay 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin, Nebr. 


Fountain 
Frey 


NOES—176 


Abzug Burton, Phillip 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bergland 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brown, Mich. Drinan 
Burke, Calif. du Pont 
Eurton, John Eckhardt 
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Collins, Til. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Diggs 
Dorn 


Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 

Gude 
Hamilton 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Hawkins 


Metcalfe St Germain 


NOT VOTING—46 


Gibbons Patman 
Grasso 

Gray 

Hansen, Wash. 

Howard 

Jones, N.C, 

Jones, Tenn, 

Kluczynski 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mathias, Calif. 

Mills Wyman 
Minshall, Ohio Young, Alaska 
Moorhead, Pa. Young, Nl, 


Anderson, Dl. 
Brasco 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 


Evins, Tenn, 
Fish Murphy, Il. 
Fraser Passman 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Passman for, with Mr, Dent against. 

Mr. Rarick for, with Mr, Kluczynski 
against. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina for, with Mr. 
Moorhead of Pennsylvania against. 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee for, with Mr. Mur- 
phy of Illinois against. 
Mr. Gibbons for, 
against. 

Mr. Stephens for, with Mr. Symington 
against. 

Mr. Brotzman for, with Mr. Carey of New 
York against, 

Mr. Conable for, with Mr. Ullman against, 

Mr. Crane for, with Mr. Brown of California 
against. 

Mr. Eshleman for, with Mr. Howard against. 

Mr. Mathias of California for, with Mr. 
Gray against. 

Mr. Roncallo of New York for, with Mr. 
Fraser against. 

Mr. Wyman for, with Mr. Young of Alaska 
against. 

Mr. Young of Illinois for, with Mr. Steiger 
of Wisconsin against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr, Ander- 
son of Illinois. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Clark with Mrs. Grasso. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Reid. 

Mrs, Hansen of Washington with Mr. Mc- 
Spadden. 

Mr, Milis with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 

Mr, Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Robison 
of New York. 


with Mr. Macdonald 
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Mr. Davis of Wisconsin with Mr. Minshall 
of Ohio. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Marks, one of 
the secretaries. 

AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 18: On page 12, 
line 7, insert: 
“SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED 

AREAS 

“For carrying out title I of the Act of 
September 30, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C., 
ch. 13), and the Act of September 23, 1950, as 
amended (20 U.S.C., ch. 19), $656,016,000, 
of which $636,016,000, including $43,000,000 
for amounts payable under section 6 shall be 
for the maintenance and operation of schools 
as authorized by said title I of the Act of 
September 30, 1950, as amended, and $20,- 
000,000, which shall remain available until 
expended, shall be for providing school fa- 
cilities as authorized by said Act of Septem- 
ber 23, 1950: Provided, That none of the 
funds contained herein shall be available to 
pay any local educational agency in excess 
of 70 per centum of the amounts to which 
such agency would otherwise be entitled 
pursuant to section 3(b) of title I: Provided 
further, That none of the funds contained 
herein shall be available to pay any local 
educational agency in excess of 90 per centum 
of the amounts to which such agency would 
otherwise be entitled pursuant to section 
3(a) of said title I if the number of children 
in average daily attendance in schools of 
that agency eligible under said section 3(a) 
is less than 25 per centum of the total num- 
ber, of children in such schools: Provided 
further, That, with the exception of up to 
$1,000,000 for repairs for facilities construct- 
ed under section 10, none of the funds con- 
tained herein for providing school facilities 
shall be available to pay for any other section 
of the Act of September 23, 1950, until pay- 
ment has been made of 100 per centum of 
the amounts payable under section 5 and 
subsections 14(a) and 14(b): Provided fur- 
ther, That of the funds provided herein for 
carrying out the Act of September 23, 1950, 
no more than 47.5 per centum may be used 
to fund section 5 of said Act.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 
Mr. MAHON. Mr, Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 18 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 23: On page 14, 
line 5, insert: 

“Funds appropriated under ‘Occupational, 
Vocational, and Adult Education’ in the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare Appropriations Act, 1975 for 
carrying out career education under the Co- 
operative Research Act shall be available only 
to carry out the provisions of section 406 of 
Public Law 93-380." 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 23 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as amendments Nos. 26 through 34 relate 
solely to housekeeping operations of the 
other body in which, by practice, the 
House concurs without intervention, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate 
amendments Nos. 26 through 34 be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and that they be considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments in disagreement re- 
ferred to are as follows: 

Senate amendments Nos. 26 through 34: 
Beginning on page 15, line 3, through line 
8 on page 17, insert: 

“SENATE 
“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

“For an additional amount for ‘Office of 
the Secretary’, $75,525: Provided, That effec- 
tive October 1, 1974, the Secretary may ap- 
point and fix the compensation of a technical 
advisor at not to exceed $28,690 per annum; 
a chief elections investigator at not to ex- 
ceed $28,690 per annum, and the Secretary 
may fix the per annum compensation of the 
enrolling clerk at not to exceed $26,878 per 
annum in lieu of $20,235 per annum: Pro- 
vided further, That effective October 1, 1974, 
the allowance for clerical assistance and re- 
adjustment of salaries in the Disbursing 
Office is increased by $41,040, 

“COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 

“For an additional amount for ‘Committee 
Employees’, $349,980. 

“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

“INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 

“For an additional amount for ‘Inquiries 
and Investigations’, $5,000. 

“For an additional amount for ‘Inquiries 
and Investigation’, fiscal year 1974, $250,000. 
“MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

“Por an additional amount for “Miscella- 
neous Items’, fiscal year 1974, $1,050,000, 

“STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 

“For an additional amount for ‘Stationery 
(Revolving Fund), $300. 

“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

“Effective January 1, 1975— 

“(1) that portion of the paragraph relat- 
ing to contingent funds under the heading 
‘UNDER LEGISLATIVE’ in the Act of Octo- 
ber 2, 1888 (25 Stat. 546; 2 U.S.C. 68, 95), be- 
ginning with ‘And hereafter’ and ending with 
‘Government’, is amended to read as follows: 
‘Payments made upon vouchers approved by 
the Committee on House Administration of 
the House of Representatives, and payments 
made upon vouchers or abstracts of disburse- 
ments of salaries approved by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration of the Sen- 
ate, shall be deemed, held, and taken, and are 
declared to be conclusive upon all the de- 
partments and officers of the Government’; 

“(2) section 204 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2254) is amended by in- 
serting immediately after ‘upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the Chairman’, a comma and the 
following: ‘except that vouchers shall not be 


required for the disbursement of salaries of 
employees paid at an annual rate’; and 
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“(3) section 5(e) of the Employment Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1024(e)) is amended by 
inserting immediately before the period at 
the end thereof a comma and the following: 
‘except that vouchers shall not be required 
for the disbursement of salaries of employees 
paid at an annual rate’.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 26 through 34 inclusive 
and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 35: On page 18, 
line 14, insert: 

“ADMINISTRATION PROVISIONS 

“Effective on January 2, 1975, the provisions 
of title It of House Resolution 988, Ninety- 
third Congress, relating to: Sec. 202. Early 
Organization of the House; Sec. 203. Legis- 
lative Classification Office; Sec. 204. The 
House Commission on Information and Fa- 
cilities; Sec, 205. Office of the Law Revision 
Counsel; Sec. 206. Review of Committee 
Jurisdiction; Sec, 207 (c) and (d) Technical 
and Conforming Provisions; and Sec. 208, 
Compilation of the Precedents, shall be the 
permanent law with respect thereto, 

“The provisions of House Resolution 1299, 
Ninety-third Congress, relating to an addi- 
tional expert transcriber to official committee 
reporters of the House of Representatives, 
and House Resolution 1309, Ninety-third 
Congress, relating to the United States Cap- 
itol Police force, shall be the permanent law 
with respect thereto.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 35 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 37: on page 20, line 
1, insert: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, effective January 1, 1975, none of the 
funds appropriated to the Architect of the 
Capitol shall thereafter be available for any 
nursing position unless the position is oc- 
cupied by a Registered Nurse: Provided, That 
such provision shall not be applicable to the 
present incumbents of such positions.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 37 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 38: On page 20, 
line 7, insert: 
“CONSTRUCTION OF AN EXTENSION TO THE NEW 

SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


“For an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion of an Extension to the New Senate Of- 
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fice Building”, $16,322,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 38 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 39: On page 20, 
line 12, insert: 

“ADMINISTRATION PROVISION 

“Hereafter, with the approval of the Joint 
Committee on the Library, the Architect of 
the Capitol may utilize personnel paid from 
appropriations under his control for per- 
formance of administrative and clerical du- 
ties in connection with the maintenance and 
operation of the United States Botanic Gar- 
den, to such extent as he may deem feasible.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 39 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert the following: 

“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

“Hereafter, with the approval of the Joint 
Committee on the Library, the Architect of 
the Capitol may utilize personnel paid from 
appropriations under his control for per- 
formance of administrative and clerical du- 
ties in connection with the maintenance and 
operation of the United States Botanic Gar- 
den, to such extent as he may deem feasible,” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 40: On page 20, 
line 19, insert: 

“GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
“ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STUDY ON THE RELO- 

CATION OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING 

OFFICE 

“For expenses necessary to prepare a de- 
tailed environmental impact statement for 
the Government Printing Office, $300,000, to 
remain available until expended, and to be 
available for transfer to the General Services 
Administration,” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 40 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 44; On page 21, line 
3, insert: 

“OPERATING EXPENSES 

“Por an additional amount for ‘Operating 
expenses’, $59,700,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That this appro- 


priation shall be available only upon the en- 
actment into law of authorizing legislation,” 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 43 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert 
the following: “$25,500,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No, 44: On page 21, line 
8, insert: 
“PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 
“For an additional amount for ‘plant and 
capital equipment’, $18,300,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall be available only upon 
the enactment into law of authorizing legis- 
lation.” 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 44 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum in said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “$9,150,000.” 


The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 45: On page 21, 
line 13, insert: 

“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
“BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

“Notwithstanding the last proviso under 
this head in the Public Works for Water and 
Power Development and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Appropriation Act, 1975 (Public Law 
93-393), the Secretary of the Interior, fol- 
lowing the entry of a final order by the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Nevada in the case designated as 
“Truckee-Carson Irrigation District v, Sec- 
retary of the Interior’, Civil Action No. 
R-74-34, BRT, filed March 18, 1974, now 
pending in said court, determining that the 
Secretary may assume control of the New- 
lands Reclamation Project, Nevada, may uti- 
lize not to exceed $1,000,000 of the funds ap- 
propriated under such head for the opera- 
tion of the Newlands Reclamation Project, 
Nevada.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 45 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 51: On page 23, 
line 14, insert: 


“RELATED AGENCIES 
“SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
“SURETY BOND GUARANTEES FUND 


“For additional capital for the ‘Surety 
Bond Guarantees Fund’, authorized by the 
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Small Business Investment Act, as amended, 
to remain available without fiscal year lim- 
itation: $20,000,000 to be derived by transfer 
‘Business Loan and Investment 


from the 
Pund’.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 51 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 53: On page 24, 
line 2, insert: 

“FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
“GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 

“Notwithstanding the limitation on 
Grants-in-Aid for Airport Development con- 
tained in section 302 of Public Law 93-391, 
the $50,000,000 appropriated by Public Law 
91-168 for such grants and subsequently 
transferred to the Airport and Airway De- 
velopment Trust Fund by Public Law 91- 
258 shall be available for obligation through 
June 30, 1975.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from Its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 53 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In leu of 
the sum inserted by said amendment, insert: 
$25,000,000" 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 59: On page 25; 
Hne 22, insert: 

“GENERAL PROVISION 

“Motor vehicles for police-type use by the 
Treasury Department may be purchased 
without regard to the general purchase price 
limitation for the current fiscal year.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 59 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 61: On page 26, line 
14, insert: “including compensation for the 
Deputy Director at a rate not to exceed the 
rate for level V of the Executive Schedule. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 61 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Senate amendment No. 62; On page 27, line 
7, insert: 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SUPPLIES AND 

SHORTAGES 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of the National Commission on 
Supplies and Shortages Act (Public Law 93- 
426), including personal services without re- 
gard to the provisions of law regulating the 
employment and compensation of persons in 
the Government service, $287,500.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr, Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 62 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 65: On page 28, line 
7, insert: 

“REAL PROPERTY OPERATIONS 
“FEDERAL BUILDINGS FUND 
“Limitation on Availability of Revenue 

“In addition to the aggregate amount made 
available for real property management and 
related expenses under this heading in the 
“Treasury, Postal Service, and General Gov- 
ernment Appropriations Act, 1975”, $1,000,- 
000 shall be available for such purposes and 
the limitation on the amount made available 
for rental of space is increased to $364,000,- 
000, and the limitation on the amount made 
available for purchase contract payments is 
reduced to $16,244,000, and the limitation 
on the amount made available for real prop- 
erty operations is reduced to $351,000,000.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 65 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 66: On page 28, line 
24, insert: “Provided, That the aggregate sal- 
aries of all employees detailed on a nonreim- 
bursable basis under the authority of the 
Presidential Transition Act of 1963, during 
the period be; August 9, 1974, and 
ending February 9, 1975, shall not exceed 
$220,000.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 66 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, in- 
sert the following: “: Provided, That the ag- 
gregate salaries of all employees detailed on a 
nonreimbursable basis under the authority 
of the Presidential Transition Act of 1963, 
during the period beginning with the enact- 
ment of this Act, and ending February 9, 
1975, shall not exceed $70,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 71: On Page 30, 
line 8, insert: 

“BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
“MANAGEMENT OF LAND AND RESOURCES 

“For additional amount for ‘Management 
of Lands and Resources’, $12,400,000, to be 
derived by transfer from the appropriation 
for ‘Salaries and Expenses’, Office of Coal Re- 
search, fiscal year 1975.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 71 and concur therein, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 73: On page 30, 
line 18, insert: 

“GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
“SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS AND RESEARCH 

“For an additional amount for ‘Surveys, 
Investigations and Research’, $2,600,000, to 
be derived by transfer from the appropria- 


tion for ‘Salaries and Expenses’, Office of 
Coal Research, fiscal year 1975.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 73 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 79: On page 31, line 
14, insert: 

“Of the funds appropriated under this head 
in the Department of the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 1975, $425,- 
000 shall be available to assist the Tuba 
City High School Public School District, 
Arizona, in the construction of facilities for 
joint use with the Grey Hills Indian High 
School.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 79 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 82: On page 32, 
line 23, insert: “or any other Act”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY ME. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 82 and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Senate amendment No. 83: On page 33, 
line 5, strike out “ownership” and insert in 
lieu thereof “disposition”, 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 83 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 84: On page 33, 
line 12, insert: 

“Sec. 204. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, appropriations provided in this 
or any other Act which would otherwise 
expire on June 30 of the calendar year 1976, 
or on such date of any subsequent calendar 
year, shall remain available until Septem- 
ber 30 of each such calendar year.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 84 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the last amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 85; 
line 17, insert: 

“Sec, 205. None of the funds appropriated 
by this or any other Act which are available 
during the fiscal year 1975 for travel ex- 
penses, including subsistence allowances, of 
Government officers and employees may be 
obligated, after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, at a rate which exceeds 75 per- 
cent of the rate at which amounts for such 
expenses were obligated during the fiscal year 
1974.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 85 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 205. None of the funds appropriated 
by this or any other Act which are available 
during the fiscal year 1975 for travel ex- 
penses, including subsistence allowances, of 
Government officers and employees may be 
obligated after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, at a rate for the balance of the 
fiscal year which exceeds 90 percent of the 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1975 for such 
expenses which were submitted for appro- 
priations or otherwise provided by law: Pro- 
vided, That none of the limitations on travel 
included in the regular appropriations for 
fiscal year 1975 shall be exceeded.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


On page 33, 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter on the confer- 
ence report and the amendments in dis- 
agreement just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


BUDGET RESCISSION BILL 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 17505) to rescind certain 
budget authority recommended in the 
messages of the President of September 
20, 1974 (H. Doc. No. 93-361), October 4, 
1974 (H. Doc. No. 93-365) and Novem- 
ber 13, 1974 (H. Doc. No. 93-3887), trans- 
mitted pursuant to section 1012 of the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974; and 
pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to 1 hour and that the time 
be divided equally between the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H.R. 17505, with 
Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. MAHON) will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Cone) will be 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, the 
House in the consideration of this meas- 
ure is breaking new ground. This is the 
first bill to be reported to the House as 
a result of the passage by the Congress 
of the Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974, We will 
remember that over a period of months 
there was considerable controversy be- 
tween the legislative branch and the ex- 
ecutive branch over the withholding of 
funds to carry out various programs that 
had been approved by Congress and had 
been appropriated for by the Congress. 

This new act provides a process for 
rescission in a special way which has 
not heretofore existed. 

The bill reflects the recommendations 
of the Appropriations Committee on the 
seven budget rescissions proposed by the 
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President through November 13. The 
seven rescissions were proposed in Pres- 
idential messages dated September 20, 
1974, and October 4, 1974. 

The bill does not include any items 
contained in the latest Presidential mes- 
sage of November 26, which proposed 
budget reductions in the amount of $4.6 
billion. 

The estimated total of the budget au- 
thority recommended to be rescinded in 
this bill is a small sum compared to the 
amount which was recommended by the 
President on November 26, but it is sig- 
nificant. The estimated total of the au- 
thority recommended to be rescinded is 
$116 million. This is $540 million less 
than the amount proposed for rescission 
by the President. 

I would like to remind Members that, 
generally speaking, in the handling of 
matters before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the various subcommittees con- 
duct the hearings, conduct the markup, 
and then the proposals are presented to 
the full committee for approval or dis- 
approval. So, the appropriation subcom- 
mittees have conducted hearings, had 
markups and deliberations in connec- 
tion with this bill, and the full commit- 
tee has reported the bill to the House. 
Members of the subcommittees of the 
House have a considerable impact with 
respect to the content of the legislation. 

SUMMARY OF H.R. 17505 


Mr, Chairman, in considering the pro- 
posals of the President associated with 
this bill, the committee is recommend- 
ing certain rescissions and is not recom- 


mending others. The following rescission 

actions are recommended: 

Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment—college housing, language. 

Interior Department—roads and trails, 
$4,891,000. 

Interior Department—road construc- 
tion, $10,461,000. 

Agriculture Department—Forest Serv- 
ice roads and trails, $61,611,000. 

Appalachian regional development 
programs—airport development, $40,- 
000,000. 

The committee is not recommending 
agreement to the following rescissions: 

Department of Agriculture—Rural 
Electrification Administration, $455,635,- 
000. 

Department of Agriculture—agricul- 
tural conservation program, $85,000,000. 
EXPLANATION OF IMPOUNDMENT CONTROL ACT 

OF 1974 

Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of 
Members and others, I will ask permis- 
sion to insert at this point in the Recorp 
an explanation of the Impoundment 
Control Act which is title X of the Con- 
gressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-344). 
It is brief and simple but, in my judg- 
ment, useful: 

SUMMARY OF RESCISSION AND DEFERRAL PRO- 
VISIONS OF THE CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET AND 
IMPOUNDMENT CONTROL AcT OF 1974 
Title X of this Act provides two ways for 

the President to terminate or defer spending 
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that the Congress has provided—either 
through a budget rescission or a budget de- 
ferral. In each case, Congress has the oppor- 
tunity to overturn the President and to re- 
quire that the funds it originally provided 
be made available for obligation. 


RESCISSION OF BUDGET AUTHORITY 


When the President decides not to use 
all or part of the money which the Congress 
has provided for a program, he must send 
& rescission message to the Congress. The 
House and Senate then have 45 days in which 
to approve the President’s proposal through 
a rescission bill canceling the budget au- 
thority previously made available. This bill 
must be passed by the House and Senate 
and signed by the President. If this is not 
done within 45 days of the date of the Presi- 
dential message containing the proposed 
rescission, the money must then be made 
available for obligation. 


DEFERRAL OF BUDGET AUTHORITY 


When the President proposes to delay 
spending for some project or program for 
some period of time not beyond the end of 
the fiscal year, he must send a budget de- 
ferral message to the Congress. 

The President may then defer spending 
according to his proposal unless and until 
either the House or Senate passes an im- 
poundment resolution disapproving the pro- 
posed deferral. As opposed to the rescission 
process, this requires action by only one 
House. 

CUMULATIVE REPORTS 

The act requires the President to submit 
to Congress by the 10th day of each month 
a cumulative report of rescissions and de- 
ferrals. These reports are published as House 
documents, Reports submitted thus far are 
contained in H. Doc. 93-392 and H. Doc. 
93-393. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 

The Comptroller General has the responsi- 
bility to report to Congress if he finds that 
deferrals or rescissions have not been trans- 
mitted to Congress, but are in fact being 
made. He must also report to Congress if he 
determines that an action has been im- 
properly classified as a deferral or a rescis- 
sion, If amounts are made available for ob- 
ligation under the act by Congressional 
action or inaction, the Comptroller General 
is authorized to bring court action to require 
that such amounts are made available for 
expenditure if the President fails to do so. 

These reports are also published as House 
documents. Reports submitted thus far are 
contained in H, Docs, 93-390, 93-391, and 
93-394, 

DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEE—25 DAYS TO ACT 

The Act provides that if a committee to 
which a rescission bill or a disapproval reso- 
lution has been referred has not acted in 
25 days, it is subject to discharge on a mo- 
tion of an individual Member if supported by 
one-fifth of the Members of the House in- 
volved. If discharged, it shall be immediately 
in order to consider the measure in the 
House. 

APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 

When a Presidential message on rescissions 
and deferrals or a rescission bill or deferral 
resolution is referred to the Appropriations 
Committee, the Committee will utilize its 
existing Subcommittee structure to hold 
hearings and deal with the items as they 
deem appropriate. The Full Committee will 
then consider and may report these measures 
to the House, in much the same manner and 
fashion as Supplemental Appropriations Bills 
are now handled, 
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The Committee is well along in the process 
of developing a computer process to provide 
information on all the rescissions and de- 
ferrals in a timely and useful manner. This 
is necessary for the work of the Committee 
but will also provide useful information to 
all Members and others. 

PENDING RESCISSIONS AND DEFERRALS 

The President has proposed a total of 
nearly $24 billion in existing budget au- 
thority to be either rescinded or deferred in 
the five messages that he has transmitted 
to the Congress through November 13. 

Rescissions, The President has transmitted 
to Congress seven proposed rescissions of 
budget authority through November 13. In 
addition, the Comptroller General has clas- 
sified one proposed deferral of housing funds 
by the President to a rescission, acting under 
the authority provided him in P.L. 93-344. 
The item deals with Housing Production and 
Mortgage Assistance, Homeownership As- 
sistance (the so-called Section 235 program). 
A hearing on this matter has been held by 
the Subcommittee on HUD-Space-Science- 
Veterans and further consideration and dis- 
position of it is pending before the Com- 
mittee. 

With the action recommended in this bill, 
no other rescissions are pending at this time. 

Deferrals. Through November 13, the Presi- 
dent has proposed 88 deferrals of budget au- 
thority. The Appropriations Committee has 
undertaken to examine these deferrals and 
many of them appear to be routine in nature 
and not contrary to Congressional intent. 

One deferral—that of $9 billion in waste 
treatment grants—has aroused considerable 
interest and concern. This item is discussed 
in the report to this bill in the chapter 
on Agriculture-Environmental and Consumer 
Protection. 

SUMMARY OF NOV. 6 BUDGET REDUCTION 

PACKAGES 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend 
I shall also place in the Recorp at this 
point a summary of the proposals of the 
President submitted to Congress on No- 
vember 26 which, if approved, would re- 
sult in budget reduction of about $4.6 
billion. 


The additional workload associated 
with the implementation of the new im- 
poundment control procedure is both 
considerable and complicated. The com- 
mittee has developed a computer system 
to track the various actions under this 
section of the new law which I think 
will provide a useful source of informa- 
tion for Members and their offices and 
others. I should also mention that the 
House Information Systems, the Appro- 
priation Committee, and others are ac- 
tively working on other systems to help 
the House respond to other requirements 
of the new budget control legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the summary of the 
latest Presidential message on this sub- 
ject follows: 

SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF THE PRESIDENT'S PRO- 
POSAL To REDUCE THE 1975 BUDGET BY $4.6 
BILLION As Prorosep IN H. Doc. 93-398 
The Presidential budget reduction message 

received November 26 (H. Doc. 93-398) in- 

cludes seven different types of action which, 
if approved by the Congress, the President 
states would reduce outlays in FY 1975 by 
$4,583,000,000 and in FY 1976 by $6,678,000,- 

000. No reductions beyond 1976 are identi- 

fied although some would follow as a re- 

sult of these actions. The type of action, 
the number of items involved, outlays, and 
where available, budget authority, follow: 
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. New legislation 

. Prompt action on pending legislation... 

. Reductions in 3 pending appropriation 

. 1975 budget amendments. 
5. Executive actions under current authority. 
6. Additional rescissions of budget authority 
7. Additional deferrals of obligations... 


1 Not available, 


The message also includes a reestimate of 
receipts and outlays. Without the above 
actions, outlays are estimated at $306.8 bil- 
lion—an excess of $13.8 billion over esti- 
mated receipts of $293.0 billion. In the 
unlikely event that all the proposed actions 
are accepted, outlays will drop to $302.2 bil- 
lion—a deficit on the unified basis of $9.2 
billion in fiscal 1975. 

A brief summary follows: 

Legislative proposals (parts 1 and 2); 
These parts include $2.7 billion in reductions 
of which $1,178 million is in H.E.W. and 
$1,103 million is in Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

Changes in pending appropriation bills and 
budget amendments (parts 3 and 4): The 
message proposes changes and amendments 
to the Labor-HEW bill (H.R. 15580), the 
1975 Supplemental (H.R. 16900), and the 
Agriculture bill (H.R. 16901). The House and 
Senate have adopted the conference report 
on the Labor-HEW bill, the supplemental 
conference report has been filed, and con- 
ference o% the Agriculture bill is sched- 
uled. The 30 actions identified in these parts 
could be resubmitted by the President as 
rescissions, deferrals, or supplementals. 
These actions total $384 million in outlay 
reductions. 

Executive actions under current authority 
(part 5): This section includes “administra- 
tive” actions which the President maintains 
do not require congressional approval at this 
time. At a later date however budget rescis- 
sion or deferrals messages may be required 
because of these actions. 

Rescissions (part 6): This part contains 39 
rescissions which total $863.6 million in 
budget authority and $224 million in out- 
lays. Of this amount, $248 million in budget 
authority and $33.6 in outlays are related to 
non procurement of aircraft—24 A-7D’s and 
12 F-111's. An additional $120.6 million 
budget authority and $100.2 in outlays are 
related to various operation and maintenance 
accounts in the Defense and military agen- 
cies. This would provide a reduction of 10% 
in the level of real property maintenance for 
one year. 

The budget authority identified for 
rescission was appropriated in the following 


Deferrals (part 7): This part includes 41 
deferrals which total $393 million in budget 
authority and $317 million in 1975 outlays. 
These are widely distributed across many 
agencies. The largest single item is $50,000,- 
000 in budget authority in HUD 701 planning 
grants. There is $10,000,000 outlay associated 
with this amount. 

The deferrals are broken by part and full 
year as follows: 


[Dollars in millions] 


of items Amount 


Part year 


$117, 592, 500 
Fa 960t KS ats SANSA ee 


275, 497, 729 
393, 090, 224 


1 {tem includes both a part year and full year deferral. 


Mr. KAZEN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
disturbed about the deferral of $9 bil- 
lion for construction claims for waste 
treatment facilities presently being with- 
held. In reading the report, the com- 
mittee seems to think that this money 
should be spent and that there is a need 
for it to be spent, but the gentleman is 
recommending, along with the adminis- 
tration, that this item be deferred be- 
cause, “An allotment of a substantial 
portion of the funds will be made to the 
States on or prior to February 1, 1975.” 

This quotation is from the message 
that has been received by the committee 
I spoke of. 

Further in the report it says— 

However, based on assurances from the 
agency that a substantial portion of these 
funds will be released in January 1975, and 
thereafter as they can be fully utilized, the 
committee does not propose to introduce a 
resolution to reject the deferral at this time. 


My question to the chairman is this: 
What do they mean by “a substantial 
amount”? 

Mr. MAHON. I think it is fairly obvi- 
ous that the total of $9 billion could not 
be readily expended. I am going to ask 
the gentleman from Mississippi, the 
chairman of the subcommittee which has 
funding responsibilities for this program, 
to reply and respond in detail to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I can appreciate the 
concern of my colleague from Texas 
about this matter. This entire matter 
came before the committee rather 
quickly, but we took the time to have 
public hearings, The Agriculture-En- 
vironmental and Consumer Protection 
Subcommittee, of which I have the honor 
of being chairman, in going into the 
matter learned that a resolution had 
been introduced and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. There could be 
a question of jurisdiction; however, after 
this year, because of the provisions of 
the Budget Control Act, matters involv- 
ing contract authority will be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, On 
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Number of 
items 


1975 budget 
thority 


the other hand it was properly before us 
on the Committee on Appropriations be- 
cause it was a part of the Presidential 
deferral and rescission message, all of 
which was referred to our committee. 

We had a hearing with the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency regarding the 
proposed deferral of the $9 billion. We 
were told that as of this time there is 
almost $6 billion in unobligated funds 
available at the local level. We were 
assured in the hearings by Mr. Train, 
that when the local people were ready to 
move ahead with more funds, a substan- 
tial part of the $9 billion would be re- 
leased. We tried to pin him down to a 
dollars and cents figure. He was unable 
to give us a specific figure. He did, how- 
ever, give us the assurance they would 
release the funds as fast as they could 
be utilized efficiently. He did tell us that 
he recommended to the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget the release of $7 
billion in January 1975, just 1 month 
from now. 

It was my belief, as chairman—and the 
committee followed my advice on this 
matter—that it was better to take his 
commitment and assurance that funds 
would be made available, as much more 
as could be used, as against merely dif- 
fering with him and saying the entire $9 
billion had to be released immediately. 

So we settled it in what looked to us to 
be the best way in order to get the funds 
properly and efficiently used. We worded 
it as I have indicated. We did not ap- 
prove his proposal; we accepted it. I give 
the gentleman my assurance we did the 
best we could. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman from Texas will yield further, 
every time the Congress appropriates 
this money they have to take the agen- 
cies to court and the court forces them 
to release this money. 

EPA has set some very high standards 
for sewer disposal. Yet they have with- 
held the money we have appropriated for 
these communities in order to bring their 
plants up to standard, to meet the stand- 
ards set by EPA. They have further, by 
regulations, made it a criminal offense 
not to have these standards by the time 
they are ready, and our communities just 
do not have the money to build these 
plants. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Texas will yield further, 
I repeat again that we are in thorough 
stoi with what the gentleman has 

We thought it better to accept the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency’s assur- 
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ances in public hearings that they would 
implement it and carry it out rather than 
just tell the Office of Management and 
Budget to release the money. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate receiving the assurances of the 
gentleman, and I understand what the 
chairman of the subcommittee is saying, 
that there was a firm commitment on 
their part to release a substantial part of 
these funds by February. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, we did 
everything we thought possible in order 
to bring that about. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, in June of this year the 
Congress enacted the Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974. I sup- 
ported that legislation as a major step 
toward fiscal responsibility for the Fed- 
eral Government, and as an assertion by 
the Congress of its rightful powers of the 
purse. That bill was signed into law on 
July 12, and since that day we have 
waited for the Congress to squarely face 
its new responsibilities. 

The bill before us today is the first 
specific legislative product of the budget 
control procedures established by the 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act. It 
is a rescission bill, in which the Con- 
gress must approve, or disapprove, pro- 
posals by the President to rescind budget 
authority previously enacted by the 
Congress. 

I oppose this bill because, in my 
opinion, it does not measure up to the 
high expectations of budget reform. As 
reported by the committee, the bill could 
increase Federal spending by over $500 
million. And I believe it established the 
wrong priorities among the seven rescis- 
sions considered by the committee. 

The bill does not recommend the ap- 
proval of two rescissions, which, in my 
opinion, are justified: $455.6 million for 
REA loans, and $85 million for the agri- 
cultural conservation program, better 
known to most of us as REAP. Failure to 
enact these rescissions could increase 
Federal spending by up to $540.6 million, 
a dismal beginning for this momentous 
exercise in fiscal discipline. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I will be happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr, WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee responsible for these items, it is 
my opinion that the saving of money 
or the expenditure of money is not im- 
mediately involved. 

With regard to the REA loan au- 
thorization, we are dealing with a ceil- 
ing on that loan authority. The admin- 
istrator of the REA advises us that they 
have no intention of using those funds. 
The value of keeping that authority 
available—and I say again there is no 
indication the money would be spent 
at all—is that in regard to the bargain- 
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ing between the REA distribution co- 
operatives and the private power com- 
panies, the fact that the money is avail- 
able if released by the administration to 
generate their own power helps them to 
bargain for reasonable rates. 

So what I am trying to tell the gen- 
tleman is that while it will be useful to 
continue this loan authority, I have every 
reason to believe it will not need to be 
used and no funds will actually be 
expended, 

With regard to the REAP program, if 
I may continue, we have a similar situa- 
tion. 

The reason is that this $85 million is 
contract authority which does not in- 
clude actual expenditure of funds until 
agreements are consummated. It is only 
when those earning this money by con- 
tributing their share of the total cost, 
plus their labor, that the Government 
would then in turn pay out these funds 
to them. 

Now, because the Department of Agri- 
culture, instead of following the direc- 
tions of Congress and the orders of the 
court, did not implement this program, 
the people have not earned it. 

Since the administration has impeded 
the program to this extent, so to speak, 
I do not feel that Congress should take 
the responsibility for the reduction in 
program activity by approving the pro- 
posed rescission. Therefore, I say that in 
neither case will the money be expended, 
but in both cases, had we followed the 
rescission recommendation, we would 
not have reduced expenditures, But we 
would have impaired the effectiveness of 
the REA program and our action could 
have been construed as approva?! of the 
limitations placed on the Agricultural 
Conservation program. 

Mr. CONTE. I ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi on the question on the REA 
loans: What is the interest rate on those 
loans? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Five percent on insured 
loans, as the gentleman knows, at the 
present time the REA is going on the 
open market and getting much of its 
money through guaranteed loans and I 
presume it will continue to do so. The 
Administrator said that he did not see 
any reason at this time to keep this 
authority available, but I think it is wise 
to have this authority available. If re- 
leased by the REA and by the adminis- 
tration, since they have that authority, 
they can be in a better bargaining posi- 
tion if necessary. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the concern of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

I am concerned about this: If REA is 
not releasing this money and REAP is 
not releasing this money, then we should 
set the example by rescinding the money 
that they will not need. Also, in regard 
to REA, they are getting 5 percent inter- 
est, while it is costing the Government 
7, 8, or 9 percent interest. 

Mr. WHITTEN. They are now getting 
much of their money on the open mar- 
ket, as I understand it. 

Mr. CONTE. If that is so, it is some- 
thing new; is that right? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Actually, the interest 
rates are established under the law. Con- 
gress passed that legislation in May 1973. 

Mr. CONTE, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. PATTEN) 
is very disturbed—and I think rightfully 
so—because the bill contains a rescission 
of $14.5 million in debt service grants for 
college housing, an action which I 
strongly oppose. 

In contrast to REA and REAP, special 
interest program rescissions which the 
Committee did not approve, an invest- 
ment in college housing i a truly na- 
tional investment in a truly national ob- 
jective, higher education. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I reluc- 
tantly oppose my committee, and this 
bill, because it does not exercise sufficient 
total fiscal restraint, and because I dis- 
agree with the priorities placed on indi- 
vidual programs, I will address these in- 
dividual programs when the bill is being 
read for amendment. 

I will say, Mr, Chairman, that budget 
control must begin at a specific time and 
place. While I cannot agree with several 
of the individual recommendations of my 
committee, I congratulate the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Texas, for his initiative and hard work 
in bringing the bill before the House at 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, with regard to this 
matter of rescission and deferrals, this 
is a new territory in which we move. It 
offers many, many opportunities to 
bring about an improvement in congres- 
sional control over the budget. 

As the Members know, I had the 
honor of serving with my friend, the 
gentleman from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN), 
as cochairman of the original committee 
which made the study on regaining con- 
trol of the budget by the Congress. 

We are very proud of the fact that 
of the 32 Senators and Congressmen, 
on that committee, all 32 signed that 
report. All 32 joined in introducing a 
bill. 

I was not as struck with this phase of 
it, the impoundment bill, as were many 
of my colleagues. 

The bill that was finally reported out, 
under the supervision of the chairman, 
by the Committee on Rules is one that 
I hope will do great service for the 
future. 

Under this new bill the executive 
branch is required to submit to the Con- 
gress any requests to withhold money. 
These may be requested either as re- 
cessions or deferrals, depending upon the 
circumstances. Our Subcommittee on 
Agriculture-Environmental and Con- 
sumer Protection had to consider both 
types of requests. 

We held public hearings with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, and the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, as to why funds had been 
held up. These hearings were a prece- 
dent which I think it is well for us to 
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continue to follow. Not only that, but 
we found, and I have found, that fre- 
quently where we learn that funds are 
being withheld they are being withheld 
by the Office of Management and Budget 
rather than by a department or agency. 

So I hope on future recommendations 
each subcommittee will have hearings to 
see who is holding the money up and who 
is proposing to rescind it—whether it 
is the Office of Management and Budget, 
or the Department. Only in that way can 
we pass judgment on the soundness of 
the proposal. I am glad our subcommit- 
tee had the public hearings so we could 
know the reasons these funds were held 
up. We intend to follow this procedure in 
the future, and I hope the other subcom- 
mittees will do the same. 

Mr. Shairman, we held extensive hear- 
ings and considered each and every pro- 
posal individually. In each instance, we 
tried to determine why the deferral was 
being proposed, the conditions under 
which funds would be released, and any 
other pertinent facts. 

In several cases, the committee had 
serious reservations about the desirabil- 
ity of proposed deferrals. However, on 
the basis of testimony by agency officials 
that funds would be released if needed, 
and with the clear understanding that if 
these commitments are not honored the 
committee will not hesitate to introduce 
resolutions of disapproval making the 
funds available, it was decided to go 
along with the deferrals at this time. I 
repeat again, if it becomes apparent that 
needed funds are not being released, the 
committee will take the necessary action 
to insure that they are released. 

At this point in the Recorp I would 
like to insert a table showing the various 
deferrals which have been accepted by 
the committee at this time: 

Department of Agriculture: 
Agricultural Research Serv- 

ice 
Foreign Agricultural Service 

(special foreign currency) 
Agricultural Marketing 

Service 
Agricultural Stabilization 

and Conservation Service. 

Environmental Protection 

Agency: 
Waste treatment grants_.__ 
Removal of in-place toxic 
pollutants 
Grants to areawide waste 
treatment management 
agencies 
Department of 
and Urban 
ment: 
Grants for basic water and 
sewer facilities 


$770, 000 
2, 516, 000 
1, 244, 000 
5, 000, 000 


19, 000, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 


30, 000, 000 


Develop- 


407, 535, 992 


3 Committee has been assured of immediate 
release of such funds as can be effectively 
utilized to increase employment and protect 
the environment and accepts the deferral 
only because of such assurances. 


Mr. Chairman, at this time I would 
ask unanimous consent that I may re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from Mississippi knows, I 
have been a strong advocate of the budg- 
et control concept, and I appreciate the 
a that we have now placed that in the 

aw. 

I am also impressed with the explana- 
tion the gentleman has given on the 
REA, and others. It seems to me that the 
course of action the gentleman recom- 
mends should be approved. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois, for his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I expect to put in the 
extension of my remarks the pertinent 
parts of the record as to just how much 
good has been done by the agriculture 
conservation program. May I say that 
we in this country are able to take care 
of a big part of the world rightly or 
wrongly, only because we have taken 
care of our own country. Certainly, now 
that the farmer is being called upon to 
continue to do this, we should continue 
to help the one million people who are 
willing to put up one-half of the cost 
plus their labor to help save our country, 
this is no time to stop the funding for 
the agriculture conservation program. 

At this point I would like to insert in 
the record a table showing the accom- 
plishments of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program since its inception: 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Total accom- 
plishments 
1936-72 


Practice Unit 


Water impoundment reservoirs 2, 249, 000 
constructed to reduce erosion, 
distribute grazing, conserve 
vegetative cover and wildlife, 
or provide fire protection and 
other agricultural uses. 

Tertaces constructed to reduce 
erosion, conserve water, or 
prevent or abate pollution. 

Stripcropping systems estab- do.. 
lished to reduce wind or 


Structures 


Acres 33, 216, 000 


114, 229, 000 


water erosion or to prevent 
or abate pollution. 

Competitive shrubs controlled __ 
on range or pasture to permit 
growth of adequate cover for 
erosion control and to con- 
serve water. 

Green and shrubs planted for 
forestry purposes, erosion 
control, or environmental en- 
hancement. 

Forest tree stands improved for do 
forestry purposes or environ- 
menta! enhancement. 

Wildlife conservation... 


63, 260. 000 


5, 485, 000 


4,564, 000 


Acres 
served. 
Number.. 


t 13, 592, 000 

Animal waste and soil waste 1 10, 803, 000 
pollution-abatement struc- 
tures (lagoons, storage, di- 
version, and other). 

Sediment pollution-abatement 


2 2,961, 000 
structures or runoff contro! 


measures. 
Other poljution-abatement prac- 
tices. 


2 367, 000 


1 1962-72, inclusive. with certain data estimated. 

£1970, 1971, and 1972 only. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am happy to yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Parten) a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. PATTEN, Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
possibly get warmed up in 2 minutes. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. In that case, since I 
would like to have the gentleman get 
warmed up, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr, PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, I propose 
to introduce an amendment to the re- 
scision bill in order to preserve the col- 
lege- housing program, because this 
money is a necessity. I suspect that when 
the law was passed in 1950 we thought it 
would do the job; instead in 1972 Presi- 
dent Nixon impounded it. We did not get 
it in 1973, and we did not get it in 1974 
under the great reform, because we are 
going to rescind a little sum of $14 mil- 
lion in an $800 million bill. 

I could not agree more with my good 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. CONTE) as to how effective we 
are in budget control. 

Do the Members know that in 1940 
this country had 1 million babies 
born? In 1955 we had 5 million babies 
born. In 1956 we had 5.5 million babies 
born. We had 30 million babies born in 
1955, 1956, 1957, and so on, and they are 
knocking at the college doors, and many 
of the State universities are going to see 
them show up next September. We have 
the buildings put up, but we will have to 
say “no” to them. 

For instance, at Rutgers University, if 
you live within 15 miles of the college 
you cannot get in the dormitory. 

These colleges were put up for middle- 
class and the lower economic groups. We 
are short over 6,000 places for the stu- 
dents to sleep. If they go downtown, they 
have to pay $40 a week sleeping in some 
attic or over some drugstore, and the 
like, and even those areas are being 
crowded out. 

These high school kids today are the 
best we have ever had. They are the best 
educated, They are the best physically. 
They are the smartest. They are wonder- 
ful. They are coming at the rate of 6 mil- 
lion to college. Let us send them to col- 
lege, not put them on the unemploy- 
ment list. Let us restore this college 
money. It will save 500,000 from being 
on the unemployed list. It will be the best 
investment the country ever made. We 
will get this back in income tax in no 
time. 

My greatest boast as an American is 
that we have 844 million men in college. 
If we look at the senior classes this year, 
they are beautiful. They are the best. 
We are proud of all of them, and we want 
them to be able to go to college next 
September. I ask the Members’ help to 
restore this little bit of $14 million out of 
this big bill so our universities can get 
some help and build some dormitories as 
we promised them over the last 20 years. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Michigan (Mrs, GRIFFITHS). 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. Grir- 
FITHS was allowed to speak out of order.) 
CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTION AMONG WELFARE 

FAMILIES 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, 
although I am leaving this Congress, I 
want to make sure that all the rest of 
the Members have plenty of work to do. 
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As they are aware, I have been running 
an investigation of welfare. One of the 
things I was interested in learning was 
how many children are we supporting on 
welfare where the father has abandoned 
them, is under an order of support, and 
yet does not support his children. I sent 
the GAO out into some of the more pros- 
perous communities of our land, and we 
checked it. These are some of the things 
that we found. 

WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY IS THE SUPPORT OF A 
CHILD? THE TAXPAYER'S OR THE PARENT'S? 
If you are looking for ways to hold 

down Federal spending, if you believe in 

enforcing the law, if you care about un- 
fairness to the taxpayer and unfairness 
to the poor, please listen. 

For the past 3 years, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee’s Subcommittee on Fis- 
cal Policy has been studying the Nation’s 
income maintenance system. Among oth- 
er things, this study has shown the im- 
portance of parents’ responsibility for 
child support. Over 12 million American 
children—almost one child out of every 
five—does not live with both parents. 
Most of these children live with their 
mothers and of those, about half live in 
poverty. I suspect that many children in 
one-parent families are being supported 
on incomes far below those of their 
absent prvents. 

All States require parents to support 
their children, and all States provide 
civil and criminal remedies for nonsup- 
port. However, the law on the books is 
not the law in action. Upon divorce, sep- 
aration, abandonment, or birth of an 
illegitimate child, courts do not auto- 
matically order child support payments 
to be made. Even when a support order 
is issued, chances are that payments will 
not be sufficient to furnish half of the 
child’s support. 

The inadequacies of the Nation’s sup- 
port collection system hurt not only 
children, but also taxpayers. Aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children is an $8 
billion program. Eighty percent of APDC 
children have absent parents, and almost 
one-third of these children are covered 
by support orders or agreements. How- 
ever, although these orders represent 
findings that the parents are able to pay, 
few are obeyed. The Federal Government 
has an obligation to enforce these court 
orders. 

The major obstacle to enacting effec- 
tive child support legislation always has 
been uncertainty about absent parents’ 
incomes. Congress long has known that 
parents absent from welfare families pay 
little toward their children’s support. 
However, Congress never has known how 
much those absent parents could pay. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Policy, I asked the General Ac- 
counting Office to find out. 

In telling you the results of this inves- 
tigation, I shall be telling you about 
absent welfare parents who earn $10,000, 
$15,000, $20,000 a year and pay almost 
nothing in child support, I shall also be 
telling you about absent parents who 
earn $3,000, $4,000, $5,000 a year and pay 
as much as they can. 

The GAO investigation reveals ineffi- 
ciency and unfairness in the current sup- 
port collection system. In the first place, 
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the investigation suggests that welfare 
and support collection agencies do not 
obtain enough information about most 
absent parents to allow their incomes to 
be checked. In other words, these agen- 
cies know too little about most absent 
parents to be able to find out from which 
ones they should be trying to collect 
support. 

In spite of this, the GAO succeeded in 
determining incomes of some parents 
absent from welfare families. These in- 
comes suggest that many such parents 
are poor. At the same time, they suggest 
that a good number have steady, well- 
paying, middle-class jobs; that some of 
these middle-income parents are not 
under order or agreement to pay child 
support; that those who are, are asked to 
pay relatively small amounts; and that 
few pay even these amounts. 

In its investigation, the GAO drew two 
samples of AFDC families. One sample 
included 500 families with absent parents 
who were under support order or agree- 
ment; the other included 1,000 families 
with absent parents who were not. Both 
samples were drawn from seven different 
States. 

Checking all available court, welfare, 
and support collection records for these 
families, the GAO searched for clues to 
support potential. The files contained 
scant information on absent parents’ in- 
comes or the existence of nonwelfare 
families whose parents might be respon- 
sible to support. Nor did the files con- 
sistently produce absent parents’ social 
security numbers, the key to using offi- 
cial income records. The GAO found 
social security numbers for only about 
60 percent of the absent parents who 
were under support order and 30 percent 
of those who were not. In Texas and 
Virginia, these percentages were much 
lower. 

To determine incomes, the GAO used 
1973 unemployment insurance records of 
States in which the AFDC families lived. 
Federal income tax records were not 
available, and social security records con- 
taimed only earnings up to the social 
security wage base. Of absent parents 
whose social security numbers were 
known, unemployment insurance records 
produced income information for slightly 
more than half. These records do not 
contain information on workers who are 
out of State, in the military, self-em- 
ployed, or working in Government jobs 
or other noncovered employment. 

The incomes obtained do not neces- 
sarily represent those of all absent wel- 
fare parents. However, to my knowledge 
these incomes are the only existing sam- 
ple of absent parents’ incomes obtained 
from official records. 

Three- and four-quarter incomes were 
obtained for 149 absent parents under 
support order or agreement. Of these 
parents, 26 percent earned from $6,000 
to $9,000; 24 percent earned from $9,000 
to $12,000; 13 percent earned from $12,- 
000 to $15,000; and 5 percent earned 
$15,000 or more. Median earnings were 
$8,200. 

The earnings of those not under sup- 
port order or agreement tended to be for 
fewer quarters and at lower amounts per 
quarter. In each county, however, some 
who were not under support order or 
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agreement had earnings at or above the 
median for men in that county. 

Perhaps the GAO investigation is most 
meaningful for what it shows about how 
the support collection system works, or 
fails to work. Let me tell you more about 
our subset of 149 absent parents. 

Out of median earnings of $712 a 
month, these parents had been ordered 
or had agreed to make a median family 
monthly child support payment of $95, 
or $50 per child. Few actually paid the 
full amount. The financial circumstances 
of the welfare families these parents left 
behind were considerably different. Al- 
though almost half of the mothers 
worked outside the home, the families 
lived on a median monthly cash income 
of $288, $211 of which came from welfare. 

In light of absent parents’ incomes, 
many of the support amounts ordered or 
agreed upon seemed surprisingly small. 
For example, of the 28 absent parents 
from one California county, 4 with in- 
comes between $12,000 and $14,000 had 
been ordered to pay these monthly 
amounts: $40 for one child, $45 for 1 
child, $80 for 2 children, and $100 for 
3. Per child, this is little more than a dol- 
lar a day. The families of these four ab- 
sent parents were receiving monthly wel- 
fare checks of $239 to $314. None of the 
four fathers was known to have a large 
nonwelfare family to support. Yet only 
one was paying the amount he owed. 
Payments from the other three were few 
and far between. 

A fifth absent parent in the same Cali- 
fornia group had been ordered to pay 
child support of $50 a month, although 
he earned $21,000 a year. He also was 
im arrears. 

A sixth, whose wife and three children 
lived on monthly welfare payments of 
$295, had agreed to pay monthly child 
support of $25. That is 27 cents a day per 
child. He was not paying the full amount. 
Yet he sent $50 a week to his credit union 
savings account. He could afford to. Last 
year he earned almost $17,000. 

In addition to being small, support 
amounts were not clearly related to ab- 
sent parents’ incomes. Among the 149 
parents, those earning over $12,000 were 
almost as likely as those earning under 
$6,000 to have perchild support amounts 
less than $50 a month. 

Numerous inconsistencies in support 
amounts appeared in each county. For 
example, of two Pennsylvania fathers 
with two welfare children each, one 
father earned $5,200 a year and was ex- 
pected to pay monthly child support of 
$172; the other earned $11,600 but was 
expected to pay only $69. Of two Wash- 
ington fathers with two welfare children 
each, one earned $10,000 and had been 
ordered ta pay monthly child support of 
$200; the other earned $17,000 but had 
been ordered to pay only half as much. 
Inequities of this kind were not hard to 
find. 

Of course, debate about the fairness of 
support amounts may be largely aca- 
demic, since relatively few appear to be 
paid. Only about a quarter of our 149 
absent parents were paying 90 percent 
or more of the amount ordered or agreed 
upon. Of the rest, about half were mak- 
ing partial payments and half were pay- 
ing hardly anything at all. 
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If it is puzzling how support amounts 
are set, it is even more puzzling which 
ones are paid. We found no clear, con- 
sistent relationship between compliance 
with support orders and absent parents’ 
incomes. Eighty-one percent of the par- 
ents earning less than $6,000 were not 
substantially complying with their sup- 
port orders or agreements—but neither 
were 66 percent of those earning between 
$6,000 and $12,000, or 70 percent of those 
earning $12,000 or more. 

Let me illustrate the lack of relation- 
ship between earnings and compliance. 
Two Georgia fathers, each with four chil- 
dren on welfare, agreed to pay $173 a 
month in child support. Last year one 
earned $17,500; the other earned $3,800. 
Both paid about 80 percent of the agreed 
amount. 

Two other Georgia fathers, each with 
one child on welfare, were expected to 
pay $65 a month in child support. One 
earned less than $3,000 a year; the other 
earned $10,000. The low-income father 
paid his child support in full; the high- 
er income father did not. 

The widespread noncompliance with 
support obligations must be blamed in 
part on weak enforcement action. Of 
those of our 149 parents who were not in 
substantial compliance with their sup- 
port orders, 30 percent had not been the 
subject of enforcement action. That is, 
the enforcement agency had not even 
tried to contact them, Over time, parents 
were more than twice as likely to have 
their support amounts decreased, than 
increased, and few were ordered to pay 
arrears. 


These are only some of the findings of 
our investigation. The GAO will issue a 
complete report at a later date, 

In my judgment, the inefficiency and 
unfairness revealed by this investigation 
show an overwhelming need for routine 
determinations of absent parents’ in- 


comes; for systematic reviews of the 
reasonableness of support amounts set; 
and for greater diligence in enforcing 
support obligations. 

To correct the problem of nonsupport, 
to date Congress has done little more 
than ask State welfare agencies to do 
better in collecting support. Multiple 
bills to provide Federal participation in 
enforcement of support obligations are 
pending before the Judiciary Committee; 
the committee held hearings on such a 
proposal as long ago as 1949. Congress 
must act, and I believe enforcement of 
court support orders is the place to start. 
These orders are legal determinations 
that absent parents can and should con- 
tribute to their children’s support. There 
is no excuse for not enforcing them. 

What is needed is an effective mecha- 
nism for enforcement. I suggest that 
when a child is on welfare and a court 
order for that child’s support is not be- 
ing fully obeyed, the State promptly at- 
tach the absent parent’s wages—even if 
that parent is a Federal employee. At- 
tachment should also be available to 
nonwelfare families that cannot afford 
a private attorney. If State procedures 
for attachment are unsatisfactory, then 
effective Federal procedures must be put 
into operation. 

The basic issue is very simple: Whose 
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responsibility is the support of a child— 
the parents’ or the taxpayers’? 

Willful nonsupport by financially able 
absent parents places an unfair burden 
on their families; when it forces those 
families onto welfare, it also places an 
unfair burden on the taxpayer. I believe 
that mothers heading families have as 
great an obligation to work outside the 
home to support their children as do 
fathers. However, I also believe that 
when a family breaks up, it is not fair 
for the father simply to be relieved of 
his family’s support, while that family 
is plunged into poverty. 

Of course, what the taxpayer cares 
about is the tendency of nonsupport to 
increase the welfare rolls. Perhaps noth- 
ing causes taxpayer hostility toward wel- 
fare as much as substituting taxpayer 
dollars for collectable, but uncollected, 
child support dollars. Until we clamp 
down on fathers who can contribute to 
their children’s support but do not while 
their children live on welfare, we shall 
have great difficulty helping needy fa- 
thers who cannot contribute and needy 
fathers who do contribute, And it is about 
time these fathers received some help. 

I urge the Judiciary Committee to stop 
dragging its feet on the matter of en- 
forcing child support obligations. The 
committee should hold full hearings on 
the matter. Child support is an issue 
whose time has come. 

Mr: CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from California. (Mr. 
Tatcotr) such time as he may consume. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the rescission bill and I urge every- 
one else to support it. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a historic occa- 
sion. It is the first time this body has 
been able to act on budget rescissions and 
deferrals under title X of the Congres- 
sional Budget Impoundment Control Act. 
In the future we will have the oppor- 
tunity to consider similar measures with 
some frequency, and I believe that this 
will prove beneficial to both the execu- 
tive branch and the legislative branch. 

I am in agreement with my distin- 
guished chairman and concur with his 
remarks on this bill. My only real reser- 
vation concerned the rescission of the 
college housing program in my own sub- 
committee’s area, Many of the witnesses 
who appeared before our subcommittee 
pointed out that the trend in colleges is 
toward a lowered need for on-campus 
housing. They also testified that on many 
campuses there are now dormitories 
which stand half empty. I cannot quarrel 
with this testimony; I know that in many 
cases it is the case. 

But I am also aware that there are 
some colleges, in some areas of the coun- 
try including my own district, which are 
in real need of additional on-campus 
housing. Off-campus housing is insuffi- 
cient to meet the needs of the students 
at these colleges, and because they can- 
not find adequate housing for their stu- 
dents they are unable to meet their 
enroliment capacity. In many cases this 
denies fully qualified students their op- 
portunity to complete their educations. 
At Cal Poly in San Luis Obispo some 800 
students who had qualified for admission 
this year were unable to attend because 
of such a lack of housing. We have heard 
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some testimony that other colleges and 
universities may suffer similar housing 
shortages. 

However, the committee has received 
testimony from the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development that the new 
section 8 housing program is flexible 
enough to be adapted to the housing 
needs of such colleges and universities. 
We who share a deep concern over the 
plight of the college community fervently 
hope that the section 8 program will work 
in this area. It is the belief of the com- 
mittee that because of the overall lower 
priority of college housing, it is proper 
to rescind this program. I hope that time 
will prove that this was a wise decision, 
and that the new section 8 program will 
fill the needs of colleges and universities 
which still need new housing. If those 
hopes are not met, I can assure my col- 
leagues that I, and other members of the 
committee, will be willing to consider 
alternate methods or new programs to 
meet these needs. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
VeysEY) such time as he may consume. 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Chairman, immedi- 
ately preceding the election, this body 
overwhelmingly approved a resolution 
that stated, in effect, that we support the 
establishment of a $300 billion target 
outlay for fiscal year 1975. I am sure that 
we campaigned on that issue, mindful of 
the voters’ grave concern about the dan- 
gers of inflation. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
completed hearings and markup on the 
first group of rescissions and this is be- 
fore us today. The result, to my mind, is 
very disappointing. 

Of the total proposed rescission 
amount of $657,598,000, as outlined in 
Committee Report 93-1501, only $116,- 
963,000 was approved. The committee 
did not recommend the major rescissions, 
a total of almost $541 million, for the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
REAP, 

It seems to me that the House has a 
very serious responsibility here if we are 
going to come anywhere close to our 
declared goal of $300 billion expenditure 
limitation. 

No agencies, particularly those with 
programs that are not of a priority na- 
ture, should escape the budget cutting 
process. There should be no “sacred 
cows.” 

Every effort should be made to reach 
that goal. If we must enlarge expendi- 
tures to cushion unemployment or to cre- 
ate jobs, we will do that, But all econ- 
omists tell us we must contain the Fed- 
eral budget to control inflation. 

Congress must take the lead and set 
an example of fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr, Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing rescissions of budget authority con- 
tained in the messages of the President of 
September 20, 1974 (H. Doc. 93-361), Octo- 
ber 4, 1974 (H. Doc, 93-365) and November 13, 
1974 (H. Doc. 93-387) are made pursuant to 
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section 1012 of the Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, namely: 
CHAPTER I 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

The paragraph providing loan authoriza- 
tions under the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration In the Agriculture Environmental 
and Consumer Protection Appropriation Act, 
1973 (Public Law 92-399) is amended by 
striking out “$595,000,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$228,534,000", and by striking 
out ‘$145,000,000" and inserting in leu 
thereof $55,831,475". 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, strike 
lines I through 10. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the committee amendment. 
As introduced and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the bill would 
have approved the rescission of $455.6 
million for direct Government loans for 
rural electrification and telephones. The 
committee amendment would delete this 
rescission, which I support. 

In early 1973 the Congress amended 
the Rural Electrification Act by limiting 
2 percent loans to electric or telephone 
borrowers in rural areas who met special 
standards of need which were established 
in the legislation. Also, Congress stipu- 
lated that borrowers who could afford it 
should obtain credit and assistance from 
the private sector. 

These were major reforms, enacted by 
this Congress to improve a program 
where 2 percent loans had become a rel- 
atively indiscriminate subsidy. The com- 
mittee amendment would disapprove of 
the rescission, and force the administra- 
tion to make $455.6 million available to 
borrowers who would not qualify under 
the present law. Federal spending could 
be increased by up to $151.9 million in 
each of these fiscal years: 1975, 1976, and 
1977. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to oppose the committee amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the Committee will go along with our 
committee on this amendment. I have 
explained our position earlier. It is a 
question of being able to bargain with 
the private power companies who supply 
the power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

The paragraph providing authority for the 
Agricultural Conservation Program (REAP) 
in the Agriculture Environmental and Con- 
sumer Protection Appropriation Act, 1974 
(Public Law 93-135) is amended by striking 
out “$160,000,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$75,000,000”. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 2, strike 
lines 11 through 16. 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the committee amendment. 
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As introduced, and referred to the Com- 
mittes on Appropriations, the bill would 
have approved the rescission of $85 mil- 
lion for the Agricultural Conservation 
Program—REAP. The committee amend- 
ment would delete this rescission, which 
I believe is justified. In December, 1972, 
this program was terminated by adminis- 
trative action, in an attempt to ensure 
that Federal dollars would be applied to 
soil and water conservation practices 
which would be of long-term benefit to 
the Nation, and a justifiable investment 
of tax dollars. 

The program was reinitiated in De- 
eember 1973, and during calender 1974 
a. total of $300 million was made avail- 
able for conservation cost-sharing. Since 
the program level for calendar 1975 will 
be established shortly, the committee 
action, which would increase the 1974 
program level, would provide few if any 
real benefits to the taxpayer or to the in- 
dividual farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, this is another example 
of a special interest program being fi- 
nanced by the taxpayer at the expense 
of genuine national investments. 

I urge the defeat of the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the same statement. I hope the com- 
mittee will stay with our committee on 
this amendment. 

The . The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHAPTER It 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
CoLLEGE HOUSING 
The limitation otherwise applicable to the 
total payments that may Se required in any 
fiscal year by all contracts entered into under 
title IV of the Housing Act of 1950, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 1749 et seq.), is hereby 
reduced by the uncommitted balances of 
authorizations heretofore provided for this 
purpose in appropriation acts. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 17, 
strike “II” and insert “I”. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY ME. PATTEN 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PATTEN: Page 
2, strike out lines 17 and all that follows 
through page 3, line 2, inclusive. 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
my amendment to H.R. 17505, a bill re- 
ported by the Appropriations Committee 
to correct what I believe was a mistaken 
decision made by my colleagues on the 
committee. 

The President's rescission message to 
the Congress was made for a specific 
reason: to terminate certain Federal 
spendings. While I did not, and do not, 
agree with all of the items requested by 
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the Executive for rescission, I do agree 
with the basic concept of a reduction of 
deficit spending particularly on nones- 
sential programs. 

The rescission message contained a 
number of programs marked for termi- 
nation. With the exception of two De- 
partment of Agriculture programs, total- 
ing 80 percent of the request, the 
amounts involved are relatively small. 
The college housing program, represent- 
ing only 2 percent of the entire request, 
was one of the rescissions recommended 
by the committee. The $16 million price- 
tag for this important program is an 
extremely modest one considering the 
size of those of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and its far-reaching benefits to 
institutions and students. Yet, for some 
reason not clear to me, the committee 
chose to retain the REAP and REA pro- 
grams intact—once again, 80 percent of 
the rescission request—and allowed the 
college housing program and the other 
18 percent to be offered as the gesture 
of fiscal responsibility. 

The college housing program is the 
only method by which our Nation’s col- 
leges and universities can meet the press- 
ing demands for housing and renovation 
of housing units and related facilities 
being felt on many campuses. The pro- 
gram permits an institution to construet 
housing and related facilities within 
their modest means and the student’s 
ability to pay through interest subsidy 
grants and long-term low interest loans. 

While it is true that postsecondary 
institutions have experienced a drop in 
the rate of enrollment, recent figures 
indicate a continuing increase in de- 
mands for on-campus housing. The presi- 
dent of the Association of College and 
University Housing Officers reported on 
November 18, a continuing trend toward 
increasing interest in on-campus occu- 
pancy. The occupancy rate based on sur- 
veys of 353 schools is 98 percent—an in- 
crease over last year’s 96 percent. Rea- 
sons for the return of students to on- 
campus housing include changes in stu- 
dent values and higher costs o? food, off- 
campus housing, and transportation. 

The State college of New Jersey, Rut- 
gers, is only one example of the desperate 
need of institutions to be able to provide 
expanded facilities. Rutgers University 
turns away literally thousands of appli- 
cants for admission each year despite the 
fact that they are fully qualified for en- 
trance. The reason is simple: It has not 
the facilities to place them. 

There are schools, both large and 
smal, in Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Alabama, Mon- 
tana, Maine, California, and New Jersey 
who would benefit by the college housing 
program. I do not speak of surplus hous- 
ing, but only the schools which definitely 
need the facilities. In addition, institu- 
tions in every State of the country are 
eligible to take advantage of the program 
for renovation of existing facilities. 

The administration has offered a num- 
ber of justifications for the termination 
of this valued program. It has said that 
title IL of the new Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act provides an 
alternative to the college housing pro- 
gram. This is erroneous and highly mis- 
leading. Title II allows for rent subsidy 
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and not new construction, and then, only 
married students would be eligible for 
the assistance. Of course, the greater 
percentage of students are not married. 

The President has stated that the col- 
lege housing program is an inefficient 
means of providing higher education 
assistance for low income students. What 
the President did not say is that the pro- 
gram was never intended to focus assist- 
ance only on the most needy students, 
but simply to reduce the high cost of 
college for all students. Actually, the 
effect of a rescission of the program 
would be injurious to the low income 
student for, at Rutgers for example, the 
cost of construction of housing facilities 
is directly reflected in the amount the 
student pays for residence, 

There are many reasons for retaining 
the program. They include: the preven- 
tion of increased education costs at a 
time of high priced higher education; 
renovation and remodeling of existing 
facilities for energy savings and renova- 
tion and remodeling of existing facilities 
for reasons of health and safety, includ- 
ing improvements for handicapped stu- 
dents and employees. 

Two important considerations must be 
kept in mind first, the continuation of 
this program will not encourage unneces- 
sary construction starts. Many schools no 
longer need additional facilities. Sec- 
ond, additional facilities would reduce 
the demand on the local community 
housing. I have been told of many in- 
stances in college towns where the stu- 
dents and the low income families of the 
community are in direct competition for 
the limited housing units. Invariably, 
the students successfully obtain the units 
due to the ability of them to join in 
groups of three or more and thereby 
reduce the individual’s rent payment. 

My amendment will remove the college 
housing program from the rescission bill. 
It has received the support of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trade Unions, the 
region 9, UAW Housing Corporation of 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
the National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land Grant Colleges, the 
American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities, and the National 
Association of College and University 
Business Officers. 

Iask my colleages for their support for 
this amendment which will be of great 
benefit to all higher education institu- 
tions. 

I submit a copy of a letter of support 
for the amendment made by the region 
9, UAW Housing Corp., Inc. for the 
Members’ information: 

Recton 9, UAW Hovsine Corp., INC., 

Cranford, NJ., November 22, 1974. 
Hon, EDWARD JAMES PATTEN, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATTEN: The Region 9, 
UAW Housing Corporation wishes to congrat- 
ulate you on your stand against President 
Ford's proposal to eliminate all authority for 
Title 4 of the Housing Act of 1950, The Re- 
gion 9, UAW Housing Corporation Inc., a 
non-profit corporation, organized for the 
purpose of erecting low-moderate income 
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housing of all types in the states of New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania urgently 
solicits your support in rejecting Section 2 
of HR-17204. This section of the proposed 
legislation deals with subsidies to the College 
Housing Program. We believe that the elimi- 
nation of this subsidy which was provided 
for under Title 4 of the Housing Act of 1950 
will impose a severe hardship on both the 
educational institution and the construction 
industry in our state. At a time when unem- 
ployment in the housing industry has reached 
a critical stage the elimination of all these 
jobs will only create a greater crisis. 

President Ford proposes that this Article 
be dealt with in Title 2 of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974, In real- 
ity this is not the case since Title 2 only 
provides for rent subsidies and not new 
construction. Therefore, it will not allow for 
any new construction and rent subsidies are 
of no value where a housing shortage exists, 
Furthermore, under Title 2 rent subsidies are 
available only to married persons; single 
students (the overwhelming majority on col- 
lege campuses) are specifically excluded from 
assistance under Title 2. We are all well 
aware of the problems created by the critical 
housing shortage for students and related 
facilities and skyrocketing construction costs. 
Therefore, the Region 9, UAW Housing Cor- 
poration asks your support in rejection of 
this proposal. 

Thank you kindly for your consideration in 
this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD DEPALMA, 
Co-Director. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 

Mr, Chairman, it pains me very much 
to oppose my distinguished, lovable and 
able friend, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Patten), a Member of this 
Congress and a perfectly wonderful 
personality. 

This rescission recommended by the 
full Committee on Appropriations and 
recommended by the subcommittee that 
I chair comes about, as all of us know, as 
a result of the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974 that 
passed this House 386 to 23. 


This is the first rescission bill that the 
Congress has had since the adoption of 
that act. I think in a sense it determines 
whether or not the Members of Congress 
who voted overwhelmingly for that bill 
are willing to bite the bullet on some 
programs that do not enjoy a high 
priority. 

I do not believe anyone could argue 
with my distinguished friend from New 
Jersey concerning the fact that this pro- 
gram has met a very serious national 
need. After the second world war and up 
through the early 1960’s there was an 
explosion of student enrollments in al- 
most all colleges and universities in the 
United States. The demand for college 
housing far exceeded the supply, and to 
help meet that demand the Congress en- 
acted the College Housing Loan Pro- 
gram in 1950. Almost 4,000 loans have 
been approved since that time, and this 
has provided accommodations for almost 
1 million students in dormitories cost- 
ing more than $4.5 billion. 

But, as the 1960’s drew to a close, the 
college enrollment picture began to 
change, and it changed dramatically. 
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Many of the Nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities showed a drop in enrollment, 
and I think every Member of this Con- 
gress recognizes that. 

Early statistics covering the 1974 
academic year indicate that the college 
enrollment is less at many institutions 
with increasing numbers of part-time 
students. The colleges have witnessed a 
change in student life style. More and 
more students are living off campus in 
apartments and houses. While this trend 
appears to have slackened, the net result 
is that today some schools have excess 
dormitory capacity and many others 
have adequate capacity to meet current 
enrollment demands. 

Of course, pockets of college housing 
shortages may develop, but the Con- 
gress can then provide for that need. If 
a change is really necessary and if there 
is an indication that college dormitories 
are again needed as they were some 
years ago, then this committee and the 
Congress can provide the assistance 
needed based on the facts at that time. 

The only university that appeared in 
opposition to this rescission proposal 
was Rutgers University from the State 
of New Jersey—and it is a great univer- 
sity. The only other college that filed a 
statement was Georgetown University. 
We do have a statement from the Na- 
tional Association of College and Uni- 
versity Business Officers opposing the 
rescission of this program, and a few 
other expressions of interest. 

What does this rescission do? What we 
actually do is rescind $16.1 million in an- 
nual contract authority. That is the 
substance of what we are doing, but— 
but, that $16.1 million actually represents 
an expenditure of Federal funds over 
the next 40 years of $650 million—not 
$16.1 million, but $650 million. 

I have a clipping I cut out of the New 
York Times on Sunday which indicates 
that 40 of the 50 States of this Nation 
are operating with a surplus. New Jer- 
sey, I do not think, is one of them. I 
know Massachusetts is not one of them. 
But, as my distinguished friend from 
California knows, his State has the 
largest surplus. So the States are in a 
much better position to fund dormitory 
construction than is the Federal Goy- 
ernment, 

The fact is that the American college 
today has not been shortchanged by the 
Federal Government, The assistance 
from HEW in the next fiscal year will 
run about $2.1 billion. Total Federal aid 
to higher education will reach almost 
$6.6 billion in 1975. So the issue here 
is—do we want to rescind a program 
that no longer has a high priority rela- 
tive to national needs, We have to make 
a judgment here; we have to bite the 
bullet. We really have to put our yotes 
where our mouths are if we are going 
to make the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974 work. 
That is the real issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr, BOLAND 
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was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, if I 
thought for one moment that this pro- 
gram was needed to build additional 
dormitories at colleges throughout the 
Nation, I certainly would not, and I am 
sure the committee would not recom- 
mend rescinding these funds. But, the 
fact of the matter is that we are now 
faced at this moment with a program 
which enjoys a very low priority. As I 
said, if we are going to implement the 
provisions of the Congressional Budget 
and Impoundment Control Act of 1974, 
which was so expertly managed by the 
Chairman of this Committee of the 
Whole today, then I think wé“have to 
face up to it. I think perhaps it would 
be in the best judgment of those who 
supported that act, and I think probably 
in the best interest of the Congress itself, 
to support the recommendation of this 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey and by unanimous consent 
Mr. BoLanp was allowed to proceed for 
1 additional minute.) 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, this is an extremely rare oc- 
casion when I respectfully but strongly 
disagree with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I strongly urge the adoption of the 
Patman amendment. If indeed the sur- 
plus is as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts describes it—and I am certain 
that it is accurate in most ways—then 
I do not think that the restoration of 
these moneys would hurt. 

A survey of 353 institutions was done, 
and the occupancy rate last year was 98 
percent, an increase of 2 percent over the 
previous year. 

Rutgers University, a land grant in- 
stitution, a State university of New Jer- 
sey, is a very fast growing institution. We 
desperately need housing there. Unfor- 
tunately, our history is that we ship in 
excess of 50 percent of our college age 
population to other States because of 
an admitted failure over the years, until 
recently, of the State of New Jersey to 
look after its own college-age population. 

So, we too, very desperately need this, 
I do not think if the funds were restored, 
I say to my friend from Massachusetts, 
that they would be wasted. Rather, they 
would be used well in the places where 
they are particularly needed. 

Mr, BOLAND. I do not think the funds 
would be wasted, but the funds are not 
needed at this time. 

Let me read another article with refer- 
ence to the University of Wisconsin. 

“Having overbuilt to accommodate 
the postwar ‘baby boom’”—and that is 
exactly what the college housing pro- 
gram did, so that we could take care of 
the baby boom in the postwar years— 
“most colleges, both public and private, 
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are now struggling to fill their classrooms 
and dormitories. At stake is the very sur- 
vival of some institutions, along with the 
jobs of well-paid administrators and 
professors.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman is contributing at the moment 
to that boom. 

Mr. BOLAND. New Jersey is a great 
State. It is one of the finest States in the 
Union, and I summer there every year. 
But I do not think New Jersey is among 
the top 10 States in the Nation in pro- 
viding adequate funds for education. I 
would think that if Rutgers needs dormi- 
tories, it is a State institution, it ought 
to provide for them. 

The college housing program has 
served this country well. I have strongly 
supported this program. However, on to- 
day’s scale of budget priorities, I must 
conclude that this program does not rank 
as high as others. We must begin to make 
some choice between old and new pro- 
grams—between what was needed yes- 
terday and what is needed today. Twenty 
years ago the college housing program 
was indispensable—today it is not. I urge 
the House to support the committee’s 
recommendation to rescind the remain- 
ing balance of the college housing pro- 
gram. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to agree and 
concur with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, who has very ably presented 
the opposition to this amendment. Ob- 
viously, college students are very pop- 
ular. We all recognize that, and we want 
to assist them. I know our subcommittee 
does want to assist college students by 
providing adequate housing. I think we 
have done this very consistently over the 
years. It is our conclusion, after hearing 
testimony from many groups of people, 
that the college housing program which 
was terminated may be replaced by the 
new section 8 housing program if it is 
allowed to work. 

The House has supported that pro- 
gram very substantially, and this is one 
program where we can provide the kind 
of college housing that is needed today. 

We have overbuilt tremendously. It is 
somewhat of a disgrace when we con- 
sider the amount of empty, vacant col- 
lege housing we have at this time, But 
section 8 of the new legislation can be 
coordinated with the local communities, 
and that will provide the kind of college 
housing that is really needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is unfair to 
say that we have not provided students 
with assistance. We have HEW, and we 
have the GI bill. There are dozens of 
ways by which this Congress and the 
American taxpayer have tried to pro- 


-vide assistance for college students. 


There is a provision here, and the De- 
partment has said it will work. I think 
they are sincere in trying to provide the 
kind of college housing we need on our 
college campuses today through section 8. 

The opportunity for college housing 
is there. It is under a different program 
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than the one we are talking about. I 
think that the rescission is in order. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this amendment. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words, and I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words 
and I rise in support of the amendment 
of the gentleman from New Jersey which 
would delete from the bill the rescission 
of $14.5 million in debt service grants for 
college housing, and preserve a minimum 
level of funding for this needed program. 

Time and time again this House has 
strongly supported a Federal commit- 
ment to higher education. I must ask 
for your support again, and ask that you 
examine very critically the arguments 
made by the committee and the admin- 
istration against the college housing 
program. 

It is argued that college enrollments 
are down, and that the aggregate de- 
mand for college housing does not jus- 
tify Federal assistance. It is further 
argued that the present college housing 
program assists all students, regardless 
of need, and that Federal priority shouid 
be given to low-income students. Finally, 
and as something of an afterthought, 
it is contended that college housing as- 
sistance will become available through 
implementation of section 8 of the new 
Housing Act. 

Let me respond to these arguments, 
point by point. 

First, the aggregate supply of college 
housing hides acute shortages in many 
areas. Evidence of these shortages is con- 
tained in the additional views in the 
committee report filed by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, and the gentleman 
from New Jersey, and in the testimony 
of Henry Winkler, vice president of Rut- 
gers University, before our Housing Sub- 
committee. 

Second, while the existing college 
housing progrm is not specifically or 
exclusively targeted at low-income stu- 
dents, housing provided under the pro- 
gram is available to low-income stu- 
dents, among others. It seems to me this 
is better than no assistance at all. 

Finally, and I think conclusively, there 
is no program now in sight, including 
the new section 8 program, which will 
provide adequate assistance to those 
areas of the country where there is a 
demonstrated shortage of college hous- 
ing. Section 8 assistance would provide 
housing only for married students, and 
therefore would not help the largest 
group of students in need of college 
housing. 

If a program can be drawn, legisla- 
tively or administratively, which would 
provide more selective college housing 
assistance, particularly for low-income 
students, I will support it. Until that 
day, the present program is all we have. 

Higher education is a national re- 
source and a national objective, and ade- 
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quate student housing is essential to that 
objective. 

Continue your support for the college 
housing program. Support this amend- 
ment, and oppose the rescission recom- 
mended by the committee, and the ad- 
ministration. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr, Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the confer- 
ence committee on this. I have a great 
amount of affection and admiration for 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
Jersey. I do not quite know the situation 
at Rutgers. I do know that all over the 
country there are dormitories that have 
been boarded up and closed down because 
there are not enough students who want 
to live in them. We have a new life style, 
and students want to live off campus. 
They do not want to live in dormitories 
This has occurred in campus after cam- 
pus after campus. 

In some universities they have turned 
over their dormitory facilities and have 
made classrooms out of them or admin- 
istration facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this 
is one rescission that is justified. There- 
fore, I support it and the position of the 
committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? í 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wish, if I may, to join the chairman of 
the subcommittee and others and the 
gentlewoman in saying that this amend- 
ment should not be adopted. 

There are some problems in some 
areas, but under all of the circumstances, 
the rescission should be approved, and I 
urge that the action of the committee be 
approved by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. PATTEN). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER HI 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU or LAND MANAGEMENT 

Contract authority provided for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973 by section 105(a) 
(8) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1970 
(Public Law 91-605) for “Public lands đe- 
velopment roads and trails” is rescinded in 
the amount of $4,891,000. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 3, 
strike out “IIT” and insert “II.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a question for 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Conts). This being, I believe, the 
maiden voyage of this kind of legislation 
in the House, I am not fully aware of 
what rights a common, garden-variety 


amendment was 
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Member of the House has to amend this 
bill. 

I understand that there was some 
$8 billion in the foreign aid pipeline as 
of last July 1, the beginning of this fiscal 
year. Would it be within the prerogative 
of a Member of the House, just an ordi- 
nary Member, to offer an amendment 
to this bill, to perform a rescission on 
the money in the pipeline for the foreign 
giveaway program? 

Mr. CONTE. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is a very good question. It is 
a piercing question, as are all questions 
asked by the gentleman from Iowa. 

No, it would not be in order because 
we would be limited here to the subject 
matters and the maximum amounts that 
the President sent up for rescission, and 
since that is not a part of that package, 
no one can get a crack at it in this bill. 
Let me further explain. 

Let me point out to the gentleman 
from Iowa that section 1011(3) of the 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
states that a “rescission bill means a 
bill or joint resolution which only re- 
scinds, in whole or in part, budget au- 
thority proposed to be rescinded in a 
special message transmitted by the Pres- 
ident under section 1012...” 

The statement of purpose, and the en- 
acting clause, of H.R. 17505 contain cita- 
tions to section 1012 of the Impoundment 
Control Act. of 1974, in order to insure 
that the bill is a rescission bill, within 
the meaning of Public Law 93-344. 

Accordingly, amendments to the bill 
are limited as follows: 

First, the committee amendments, of 
which two are substantive, striking the 
rescissions for REA and REAP; 

Second, amendments which would 
strike rescissions in the bill, or change 
the amount rescinded, provided the 
amount in the amendment is equal to, 
or less than, the amount proposed in the 
Presidential message; and 

Third, amendments which would add 
rescissions, provided the rescission to be 
added has been proposed by the Presi- 
dent in a message cited in the enacting 
clause of the bill, and the amount is 
equal to, or less than, the amount pro- 
posed by the President. 

Mr. GROSS. The President did not 
recommend a rescission with respect to 
the billions in the pipeline for foreign 
aid? 

Mr. CONTE. Not as of this time. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICES 

Contract authority provided for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973 by section 105(a) 
(10) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1970 
(Public Law 91-605) for “Parkways” is re- 
scinded in the amount of $10,461,000, 

RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVICE 

Contract authority provided for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973 by section 105 
(a) (7) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1970 (Public Law 91-605) for “Forest devel- 
opment roads and trails” is rescinded in the 
amount of $61,611,000, 
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CHAPTER IV 
APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

The authority to incur obligations pro- 
vided by subsection (f) of section 208 of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965, as amended (85 Stat. 169, 40 App. U.S.C. 
208), is rescinded. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 1, 
strike “IV” and insert “HI”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 17505) to rescind certain budget 
authority recommended in the messages 
of the President of September 20, 1974 
(H. Doe. 93-361), October 4, 1974 (H. 
Doe. 93-365) and November 13, 1974 (H. 
Doc. 93-387), transmitted pursuant to 
section 1012 of the Impoundment Con- 
trol Act of 1974, had directed him to re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the bill just passed, and that 
I may be permitted to include in my re- 
marks certain tables and extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. WYDLER. asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute for the purpose of asking the dis- 
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tinguished majority leader concerning 
the calendar and the program for next 
week. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYDLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I thank the gentleman. 

As the gentleman is aware, we intend 
to have no business for tomorrow but 
just the pro forma session. 

ADJOURNMENT FROM DECEMBER 5 TO 
DECEMBER 9, 1974 

Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns on the morrow, December 5, 
1974, it stands adjourned to meet at noon 
on Monday, December 9, 1974. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram. for the House of Representatives 
for the week of December 9, 1974, is as 
follows: 

Monday is District day, and there are 
no bills. 

Suspensions are in order every day, 
as the Members know, until the end of 
the session. 

The suspensions are: 

S. 425, surface mining control and rec- 
lamation conference report; 

S. 2201, flood damage; 

S. 3906, nonpilots commanding flying 
units; 

H.R. 17045, social services amend- 
ments; ° 

H.R. 16994, tax treatment of interest 
on savings; 

S. 4040, veterans and survivors pension 
adjustment; 

S. 2363, veterans’ and servicemen’s 
automobile and adaptive equipment 
amendments; 

H.R. 17085, nurse training; 

H.R, 7077, Cuyahoga Valley National 
Historical Park; and 

H. Res. 1399, world food situation. 

Votes on suspensions will be postponed 
until the end of the suspensions. 

Following this we will take up the sur- 
face transportation bill under an open 
rule with 1 hour of debate. 

Then we will take up Senate Joint Res- 
olution 40, White House Conference on 
Libraries, under an open rule, with 1 
hour of debate; 

H.R. 11666, Asian Development Bank, 
under an open rule, with 1 hour of 
debate, the rule previously adopted. 

That we anticipate on Monday. 

On Tuesday, under Suspensions, there 
will be: 

H.R. 17084, Health Manpower. 

That will be followed by: 

H.R. 17234, foreign aid authorization, 
under an open rule, with 2 hours of de- 
bate; 

H.R. 16204, health policy, planning and 
resources development, under an open 
rule, with 1 hour of debate. 

On Wednesday and the balance of the 
week we will have: 

H.R. 16596, Emergency Jobs Act, sub- 
ject to a rule being granted; and 
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H.R. , extended emergency un- 
employment compensation benefits, sub- 
ject to a rule being granted. That is the 
bill that will extend the unemployment 
compensation from 36 weeks to 52 weeks. 

Then we will take up: 

H.R. 17488, Energy Tax and Individual 
Relief Act, subject to a rule being 
granted; 

H.R. 14266, international air transpor- 
tation fair competitive practices, open 
rule, 1 hour of debate. 

S. 1868, Rhodesian Chrome, under 
an open rule with 1 hour of debate; and 

H.R. 15263, Rice Act, under an open 
rule, with 1 hour of debate. 

Conference reports may be brought 
up at any time and any further pro- 
gram will be announced later. 

Mr. Speaker, as we have not completed 
the work of today on the schedule, we 
will have to fit it in on Monday, follow- 
ing the suspensions, the matter that 
we have not completed today, H.R. 
5385, the surface transportation bill, and 
we will have the health policy planning 
and resources development bill on 
Tuesday. So with the schedule we have 
and the program we have, it is antici- 
pated we will work a full week next week 
and we will work Monday through Fri- 
day. 

Let me further say that there is still 
every hope and expectation that we will 
be able to adjourn sine die on the 19th 
or 20th of December. 

Mr. WYDLER. I would like to make 
clear with the majority leader, and I 
thank him for stating the program, is 
he going to add the items that were 
not completed today immediately after 
the suspensions on Monday? Is that his 
purpose? 

Mr. O'NEILL. The surface transporta- 
tion bill will follow after the suspen- 
sions on Monday. 

Mr. WYDLER. Is it the surface trans- 
portation bill which is shown on the 
proposed calendar as being item No. 4 
for Wednesday and the balance of the 
week? 

Mr. O'NEILL. The answer is yes, but 
we intend to change it and to place it 
first after the suspensions on Monday. 

Mr. WYDLER. Then if I might in- 
quire further of the majority leader, I 
think on Tuesday the gentleman shows 
the other item uncompleted today, H.R. 
16204, health policy, planning, and re- 
sources development. 

Mr. O'NEILL. We will place that bill 
on Tuesday. 

Mr. WYDLER. If I might just clarify 
one further thing, does the majority 
leader intend that the votes on the sus- 
pensions on Monday will be delayed 
votes? Will the gentleman be able to 
state that at the present time? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Yes. The answer is in 
the affirmative. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the business in 
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order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday of 
next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT ON ADDI- 
TIONS TO NATIONAL WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO, 93-402) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Ten years ago, acting with great wis- 
dom, the Congress enacted and President 
Johnson signed into law the historic 
Wilderness Act of 1964. 

That act declared it to be the policy 
of this Nation to secure for all Amer- 
icans the benefits of an enduring re- 
source of wilderness. Some 9.1 million 
acres were officially designated as part 
of the National Wilderness Preservation 
System, and the Executive Branch was 
charged with the responsibility of sur- 
veying the rest of the country and pro- 
posing additions to that system which 
seemed appropriate. 

In the intervening years, there have 
been some 40 additions, so that the Wil- 
derness System now covers 12.9 million 
acres and extends into many different 
States. 

Today we reach another milestone in 
this unfolding story. The Executive 
Branch has now completed the initial, 
decade-long review prescribed by law in 
1964, and as a result of this survey, I am 
hereby proposing 37 new additions to 
the Wilderness System. If accepted by 
the Congress, these recommendations 
would add an additional nine million 
primeval acres to the system. 

Wilderness areas are, of course, well 
suited for low density recreation use that 
does not involve motorized vehicles or 
equipment, such as hiking, backpacking, 
primitive camping, and canoeing. They 
also lend themselves to scientific and 
educational uses which do not alter their 
pristine character. But beyond these 
uses, I believe that the Wilderness Sys- 
tem serves a basic need of all Ameri- 
cans, even those who may never visit a 
wilderness area—the preservation of a 
vital element in our heritage. 

As we approach the Nation’s two hun- 
dredth birthday, it is well to remember 
that we are a pioneering people. For our 
ancestors, the ability to live in rugged, 
undeveloped countryside was often a 
matter of survival. The influential Amer- 
ican historian Frederick Jackson Turner 
considered the frontier—the invisible but 
very real barrier between civilization and 
wilderness—to be the dominant force in 
shaping the American character. Ameri- 
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can writers from James Fenimore Cooper 
to Ernest Hemingway and William 
Faulkner have recognized and depicted 
the almost religious regard which Ameri- 
cans have for their wild places and 
creatures. Throughout our history, we 
have felt a need for rugged interaction 
with nature, for the solitude and the self- 
reliance that a wilderness experience can 
foster. 

We have tamed and developed much of 
our original wilderness endowment, but 
a surprisingly large amount of it is left. 
The preservation of wilderness areas 
across the country today enables us to 
recapture a vital part of the national 
experience: like our forebears, we can 
journey into primeval, unspoiled land. 
The Nation as a whole is enriched by the 
availability of the wilderness experience 
to those who are able and willing to seek 
it. Wilderness preservation insures that a 
central facet of our Nation can still be 
realized, not just remembered. 

Briefiy described, the additions to the 
National Wilderness Preservation System 
which I am proposing today are: 

(1) Mount Rainier Wilderness, Mount 
Rainier National Park, Washington— 
210,700 acres. The ice-clad, dormant 
voleano after which this park is named 
towers above the landscape. The park 
serves as & habitat for deer, bear, elk, 
and mountain goats. 

(2) Kenai Wilderness, Kenai National 
Moose Range, Alaska—829,000 acres. 


This is a diverse area near Anchorage 
which contains scenic mountains, gla- 
ciers, lowland lakes, forests, muskegs, and 
rivers. The range’s wide variety of wild- 


life includes black and brown bear and 
the Kenai moose. 

(3) Cloud Peak Wilderness, Bighorn 
National Forest, Wyoming—150,490 
acres. This proposed wilderness stretches 
some 27 miles along the backbone of the 
Bighorn Mountain Range and includes 
the rugged Cloud Peak and Black Tooth 
Mountain. 

(4) Agassiz Wilderness, Agassiz Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Minnesota—4,000 
acres. Located on prehistoric Lake Agas- 
siz, this area provides nesting grounds for 
the Canada goose and several species of 
ducks, as well as a habitat for moose, 
white-tailed deer, and elk. 

(5) Sheldon Wilderness, Sheldon Na- 
tional Antelope Refuge, Nevada—20,100 
acres. This refuge in the high sagebrush 
desert of the northern Great Basin is 
devoted primarily to the preservation of 
antelope but also supports deer, bighorn 
sheep, coyotes, bobcats, mountain lions 
and burros. 

(6) Monarch Wilderness, Sequoia and 
Sierra National Forests, California— 
30,689 acres. This proposed area is located 
on the west slope of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountain Range, contiguous to Kings 
Canyon National Park. The landscape is 
characterized by steep ridges, deep can- 
yons, and multicolored geological for- 
mations. 

CT) Santee Wilderness, Santee National 
Wildlife Refuge, South Carolina—163 
acres, This area is composed of coastal 
plains which protect such threatened 
species as the wood ibis, bald eagle, pere- 
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grine falcon, red-cockaded woodpecker, 
osprey, and American alligator. 

(8) Everglades Wilderness, Everglades 
National Park, Florida—1,296,500 acres. 
A remarkable blending of climates makes 
this proposed area at the southernmost 
tip of the Florida mainland hospitable 
to pine trees as well as mangroves, 
panthers, and alligators. 

(9) Salmon River and Idaho Wilder- 
nesses, Boise, Challis, Payette, Salmon, 
Bitteroot, and Nezperce National For- 
ests, Idaho—1,143,487 acres. Bighorn 
sheep, deer, and elk abound in this region 
of deep gorges and lofty peaks. 

(10) Parker River Wilderness, Parker 
River National Wildlife Refuge, Massa- 
chusetts—3,110 acres. This recommended 
area on the north shore of the State, 
about 35 miles from Boston, is one of the 
few natural barrier beach-dune areas re- 
maining in the Northeastern United 
States. 

(11) Hawaii Voleanoes, Wilderness, 
Hawaii Voleanoes National Park, Ha- 
waii—123,100 acres. Two major active 
volcanoes, Kilauea and Mauna Loa, are 
the focal points of this park. Kilauea 
erupts frequently and is readily acces- 
sible at protected vantage points. Thus, 
this area is particularly rich in the scien- 
tific and educational opportunities en- 
visaged by the Wilderness Act. 

(12) Big Lake Wilderness, Big Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge, Arkansas— 
1,818 acres. Believed to be the product of 
an earthquake in the 1800's, the lake sup- 
ports a peak population of 30,000 water- 
fowl during the winter. The proposed 
wilderness is a cypress-timbered area 
that has remained in its natural state. 

(13) Aleutian Islands Wilderness, 
Aleutian Islands National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Alaska—1,395,357 acres. Located 
among the islands that stretch from the 
Alaska mainland along a thousand-mile 
chain toward the Soviet Union, this area 
is the principal home of the sea otter 
and a habitat for large numbers of 
pelagic birds (those which have the 
furlike outer coat of a mammal). 

(14) Beartooth Wilderness, Custer, and 
Gallatin National Forests, Montana— 
542,437 acres. This area is character- 
ized by spectacular river canyons and 
treeless tundras at elevations of about 
10,000 feet. Moose, bighorn sheep, moun- 
tain goats, and black and grizzly bears 
are among the area’s wildlife. 

(15) Swanquarter Wilderness, Swan- 
quarter National Wildlife Refuge, North 
Carolina—9,000 acres. In addition to ac- 
commodating more than 200 species of 
birds, this island refuge serves as the 
northernmost range of the endangered 
American alligators. 

(16) Dinosaur Wilderness, Dinosaur 
National Monument, Utah and Colo- 
rado—165,34: acres. This national mon- 
ument is the site of the most extensive 
concentration of dinosaur fossils found 
anywhere in the world and serves as a 
habitat for mountain Hons and bighorn 
sheep. 

(17) Lacassine Wilderness, Lacassine 
National Wildlife Refuge, Louisiana— 
2,854 acres. Among the striking birds and 
animals which use this refuge, located 
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some 25 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 
are ibises, roseate spoonbills, armadillo, 
otter, white-tailed deer, and alligators. 

(18) Popo Agie Wilderness, Shoshone 
National Forest, Wyoming—81,820 acres. 
This area consists of deep, narrow val- 
leys and canyons set along a 25-mile 
stretch of the lofty Southern Wind River 
Range. Elk, moose, mule deer, bighorn 
sheep, black bear, and a variety of 
smaller mammals and birds inhabit the 
area. 

(19) Mattamuskeet Wilderness, Mat- 
tamuskeet National Wildlife Refuge, 
North Carolina—590 acres. Consisting of 
a lake, isiands, and marshy shoreline 
about 50 miles northwest of Cape Hat- 
teras, this refuge is operated for such 
birds as the bald eagle, red-cockaded 
woodpecker, and osprey. 

(20) Organ Pipe Cactus Wilderness, 
Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument, 
Avizona—299,600 acres. The cactus for- 
ests and creosote-bush flats of this rug- 
ged, Sonoran desert area support 43 spe- 
cies of mammals, 39 species of birds, and 
nearly 50 species of reptiles. 

(21) J. N. “Ding” Darling Wilderness, 
J. N. “Ding” Darling National Wildlife 
Refuge, Florida—2,735 acres. Sanibel, 2 
tropical island in the Gulf of Mexico, is 
the site of this refuge, which provides 
habitats for several endangered birds, 
mammals and reptiles. 

(22) Trinity Alps Wilderness, Kla- 
math, Shasta-Trinity, and Six Rivers 
National Forests, California—267,561 
acres. At the highest reaches, permanent 
snowfields and small glaciers dominate 
the landscape; at lower elevations dense 
stands of trees and patches of wild flow- 
ers clothe the mountain ridges. Black 
bear, mountain lions, and black-tail deer 
are the area’s major animals. 

(23) Assateague Island Wilderness, 
Chincoteague National Wildlife Refuge 
and Assateague Island National Sea- 
shore, Maryland and Virginia—1,740 
acres. The dunes and marsh lands of this 
area serve a variety of wildlife, including 
the endangered Delmarva Peninsula fox 
squirrel, the white-tail deer, red fox, rac- 
coon, sika deer, and the Chincoteague 
pony. 

(24) Death Valley Wilderness, Death 
Valley National Monument, California 
and Nevada—1,908,000 acres. Despite the 
seeming barrenness of this area, where 
rainfall averages less than 2 inches a 
year, life flourishes here in a tribute to 
nature's adaptability. Even fish have 
managed to cling to life in the parched 
valley: two species of pupfish inhabit 
desert springs. 

(25) Cedar Island Wilderness, Cedar 
Island National Wildlife Refuge, North 
Carolina—180 acres. The salt marsh and 
islands here constitute a developing 
habitat for waterfowl. 

(26) Fort Niobrara Wilderness, Fort 
Niobrara National Wildlife Refuge, Ne- 
braska—4,635 acres. The high grazing 
lands and rolling plains of this refuge 
are managed primarily to support herds 
of American bison, elk and Texas long- 
horns. 

(27) Medicine Lake Wilderness, Med- 
icine Lake National Wildlife Refuge, 
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Montana—11,366 acres. A large portion 
of this refuge consists of lakes and 
ponds; the peak fall population of water- 
fowl using the area frequently exceeds 
a quarter of a million birds. 

(28) Great Smoky Mountains Wilder- 
ness, Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, North Carolina and Tennessee— 
390,500 acres. Beneath the smokelike 
haze that envelops these mountains and 
gives them their name lies an impres- 
sive array of unspoiled forests. Among 
the animals found in the park are black 
bear, white-tailed deer, wild hogs, and 27 
different kinds of salamanders. 

(29) Big Blue, Courthouse Mountain, 
Dolores Peak, Mount Sneffels and Mount 
Wilson Wilderness, San Juan and Un- 
compaghre National Forests, Colorado— 
80,130 acres. This area is characterized 
by high, jagged peaks and deep, narrow 
canyons interspersed with forested and 
alpine grassland ridges. The largest wild- 
life species indigenous to it include elk, 
mule deer, bighorn sheep, bear and 
mountain lion. 

(30) Lake Woodruff Wilderness, Lake 
Woodruff National Wildlife Refuge, Flor- 
ida—1,106 acres. This proposed area is 
located along the flood plain of the St. 
Johns River, one of the few large north- 
erly-flowing rivers in the United States. 
Among the remarkable variety of wild- 
life found here are threatened species 
such as the Everglades kite, Southern 
bald eagle. Florida sandhill crane, mana- 
tee, Florida panther, and American alli- 
gator. 

(31) Anaho Island Wilderness, Anaho 
Island National Wildlife Refuge, Ne- 
vada—747.73 acres. The island is a 
sanctuary for a multitude of birds, in- 
eluding the largest nesting colony of 
white pelicans on the continent. 

(32) Noxubee Wilderness, Noxubee Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Mississippi— 
1,200 acres. Consisting of flat and slightly 
rolling hardwood and pine lands, the 
refuge provides habitats for the Canada 
goose, such rare birds as the endangered 
red-cockaded woodpecker and southern 
bald eagle, and a good-sized herd of 
white-tailed deer. 

(33) UL Bend Wilderness, UL Bend 
National Wildlife Refuge, Montana— 
19,693 acres. Located along the Mis- 
souri River's Fort Peck Reservoir, this 
refuge is primarily a habitat for migra- 
tory waterfowl. Among the land birds 
found here is the unique burrowing owl, 
which nests in abandoned “dwellings” 
in prairie dog towns. 

(34) Pea Island Wilderness, Pea Island 
National Wildlife Refuge, North Caro- 
lina—180 acres. A part of the Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore, this refuge is 
a winter spot for greater snow geese, 
Canada geese, brant, and many species 
of duck. 

(35) Bombay Hook Wilderness, Bom- 
bay Hook National Wildlife Refuge, 
Delaware—2,000 acres. This salt marsh 
estuary serves as a habitat for migratory 
waterfowl and such other birds as the 
endangered southern bald eagle and 
peregrine falcon. 

(36) Back Bay Wilderness, Back Bay 
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National Wildlife Refuge, Virginia— 
2,165 acres. A focal point along the 
Atlantic Flyway, the refuge is the win- 
ter home of up to 40,000 Canada geese 
per year and the rare Ipswich Savannah 
sparrow. 

(37) In addition, the first wilderness 
area—the Gila Wilderness—in New Mex- 
ico, would be enlarged by the addition of 
115,648 acres. 

Three other areas—Kofa Game Range, 
Arizona; Charles Sheldon Antelope 
Range, Nevada and Oregon; and Charles 
M. Russell National Wildlife Range, 
Montana—contain surface lands suitable 
for wilderness designation. However, be- 
cause the areas are open to mining and 
may contain minerals vital to the na- 
tional interest and because they have not 
been subjected to thorough mineral sur- 
veys, I am recommending that action on 
these proposals be deferred pending the 
completion of such surveys. 

In addition, Lake Mead National Rec- 
reation area, contains surface lands suit- 
able for wilderness designation. However, 
virtually the entire area is subject to 
withdrawals for power purposes. In view 
of the potential energy needs of the 
West, I cannot recommend that any part 
of the area be designated wilderness at 
this time. I have directed that the area 
be given additional study and that a fur- 
ther recommendation be submitted with- 
in three years. 

Finally, Nunivak National Wildlife 
Refuge also contains surface lands suit- 
able for wilderness designation. Because 
of the uncertainties of land ownership 
and their future management which is 
peculiar to Nunivak, I cannot recom- 
mend that any part be designated wil- 
derness at this time. I have directed that 
future recommendations be guided by 
native land uses and native land selec- 
tions pursuant to the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act. 

After a review of roadless areas of 
5,000 acres or more and roadless islands, 
the Secretary of the Interior has con- 
cluded that four areas are not suitable 
for preservation as part of the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. These 
are: Deer Flat National Wildlife Refuge, 
Oregon and Idaho; Blackwater National 
Wildlife Refuge, Maryland; Mammoth 
Cave National Park, Kentucky; and Up- 
per Mississippi River Wildlife and Fish 
Refuge, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Illinois. As to the latter two areas, how- 
ever, I am directing that a wilderness 
reevaluation be conducted at such time 
as Management prerogatives and other 
prospective uses of the areas are better 
defined. 

In addition to this message, I am 
transmitting herewith to the Congress 
letters and reports from the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture regarding these proposals. I 
concur with the recommendation of the 
respective Secretary in each case. 

As noted above, the Executive Branch 
has now carried out the original pro- 
visions of the 1964 Wilderness Act. Addi- 
tional surveys will be undertaken on a 
case-by-case basis, but the Congress now 
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has before it the major recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Branch, as com- 
piled over a 10-year period. I urge the 
Congress to give early and favorable 
consideration to all of these proposals. 
Concurrent with the wilderness pro- 
posals, Iam also transmitting the Tenth 
Annual Report on the Status of the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System 
which covers calendar year 1973. 
GERALD R. FORD. 
THE WHITE House, December 4, 1974. 


A RETURN TO BASIC EDUCATION 


(Mr. LANDGREBE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr, Speaker, wel- 
come news on the education front 
comes from nearby Prince Georges 
County where the school board, in a fit 
of sanity, endorsed the “basic alterna- 
tive schools” plan developed by school 
board member Kathleen Barker. The 
plan includes the establishment of three 
basic education schools that will be open 
to student enrollment on a first come, 
first serve basis. The students enrolled 
will: 

Be tracked or grouped in classes, accord- 
ing to their ability. 

Be subjct to stringent codes of discipline. 

Be subject, along with their teachers, to a 
dress code. 

Be taught “respect for high moral stand- 
ards, courtesy and patriotism ... at all 
grade levels.” 

Mrs. Barker’s plan calls for the teaching 
of the following subjects in the traditional- 
ist schools: 

“Reading skills with emphasis on phon- 
ics,” the method of reading instruction 
which stresses the sound of letters. 

“Arithmetic,” as opposed to instruction 
in the so-called “new math.” 

“Language Arts Areas—English, grammar, 
literature, spelling and penmanship.” 

“Social Studies Areas—geography, history 
and government.” 

“Science Studies Areas—basic human 
physiology, plant physiology and biology;” 

“Art, music and physical education.” 


Mr. Speaker, I am most pleased to see 
this action; it demonstrates once again 
what I have been telling this Congress 
for years, and I congratulate members of 
the Prince Georges County for taking 
this bold, affirmative action. 

The article follows: 

CONSERVATIVE SCHOOL SET IN PRINCE 
GEORGES 
(By B. D. Colen) 

Five of the nine members of the Prince 
George’s County school board yesterday in- 
troduced a plan to establish at least three 
educationally conservative “alternative” pub- 
lic elementary schools in the county by next 
fail. 

This support by a majority of the board 
virtually assured establishment of the 
schools. They will be geared to impose “dis- 
cipline of mind and character through sys- 
tematic instruction and training in concepts 
of facts, truth, justice and virtue .. .” 

The plan, which was primarily the work of 
conservative board member Kathleen M. 
Barker, proposes that students in what Mrs. 
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Barker has called the “Basic Alternative 
Schools” will: 

Be tracked or grouped in classes, according 
to their ability. 

Be subject to stringent codes of discipline. 

Be subject, along with their teachers, to a 
dress code. 

Be taught “respect for high moral stand- 
ards, courtesy and patriotism ...at all 
grade levels." 

Conservative board members A. James Go- 
lato, Sue V. Mills, Norman H. Saunders and 
Nicholas R. Eny joined Mrs. Barker in intro- 
ducing the plan. 

Enrollment at the schools will be deter- 
mined on a first-come, first-served basis, said 
Mrs. Barker, and would be open to any stu- 
dent whose parents feel that he or she 
would benefit from such a structured educa- 
tional environment. 

“The Basic Alternative School will operate 
under a well disciplined environment,” a 
statement accompanying the plan asserted, 
“We believe in the worth of the individual 
and his or her responsibility to meet the 
obligations of citizenship developed and 
handed down through generations. 

“At all times our students must be ready 
to support and defend his or her priceless 
heritage and accept their responsibilities for 
the preservation of the ideals upon which 
our great nation were founded.” 

According to the proposal, the primary goal 
of the Basic Alternative Schools will be the 
students’ “mastery of the basic skill for 
continued learning.” 

Mrs. Barker’s plan calls for the teaching of 
the following subjects in the traditionalist 
schools: 

“Reading skills with emphasis on phonics,” 
the method of reading instruction which 
stresses the sound of letters, 

“Arithmetic,” as opposed to instruction 
in the so-called “new math.” 

“Language Arts Areas—English, grammar, 
literature, spelling and penmanship.” 

“Social Studies Areas—geography, history 
and government.” 

“Science Studies Areas—basic human 
physiology, plant physiology and biology,” 

“Art, music and physical education.” 

Under the plan introduced yesterday, “all 
specialized federal and state assistance pro- 
grams dealing with educational and/or social 
experimental activities will be eliminated 
from the Basic Alternative Schools.” 

Mrs. Barker has said that she sees the es- 
tablishment of the alternative, traditional 
tightly disciplined schools as a “way to reju- 
venate the system ... It would allow us to 
give those parents who want this an oppor- 
tunity to have it.” 

“I don't think it’s a radical idea,” she said. 
“We've provided viable alternatives before, 
‘we've put in open space schools. It’s the par- 
ents’ tax dollar. Let them choose.” 

Mrs. Barker’s proposal, which has been 
tested in other areas of the country—most 
notably in Pasadena, Calif.—represents a 
radical departure from the trend in educa- 
tional experimentation of the past decade. 

Ever since the influx of federal monies into 
the schools in the mid-1960s, educators have 
been experimenting with various new meth- 
ods of teaching basic educational skills— 
such as reading and arithmetic. 

Most of these programs and experiments, 
such as the so-called open classroom and the 
use of textbooks which include “street lan- 
guage” and stories with a realistic theme, 
have been considered “liberal programs.” 

Plans such as Mrs. Barker’s reflect a mood 
of discontent among some parents and edu- 
cators who believe the experimental] programs 
have failed to properly educate children, and 
who wish to return to more traditional meth- 
ods of education. 

Mrs. Barker's plan calls for the establish- 
ment of at least one alternative school in 
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each of three regions of the county. If the 
plan is a success on the elementary level, it 
would eventually include at least one junior 
high-high school program. 

Maureen Steinecke, a liberal member of 
the board, has said she is intrigued by the 
idea of establishing conservative alternative 
schools, but has some doubts about the de- 
tails of the Barker plan. 

“It does strike me that we're getting aw- 
fully deep into administration,” she said 
yesterday. “I'd like to say to the superin- 
tendent, ‘we'd like to look at a school like 
this, bring us back an educational plan.’ 

“I’m not sure the lay board of education 
should design an educational program,” said 
Mrs. Steinecke. “I think the superintendent 
should design the program.” 

Mrs, Stetnecke said she would also like to 
eee the board conduct a survey “to see how 
many parents really want the program” be- 
fore the board goes ahead with it. The board 
is scheduled to act formally on the plan 
Dec. 18. 


NEED FOR GROUND PROXIMITY 
WARNING SYSTEMS ON PASSEN- 
GER-CARRYING AIRCRAFT 


Mr. STAGGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw the attention of the Members to 
a situation which has concerned me and 
the members of our investigating sub- 
committee for some time—the failure 
of the Federal Aviation Administration 
to require the installation of ground 
proximity warning systems on large pas- 
senger-carrying aircraft. 

Last Sunday a tragic air disaster took 
place which cost the lives of 92 passen- 
gers and crew aboard a jet aircraft ap- 
proaching Dulles airport. The plane 
crashed into a foothill of the Blue Ridge 
mountains. The elevation of this peak 
is 1,750 feet. Ordinary procedures call for 
aircraft to maintain an altitude of 3,400 
feet in crossing this ridge. But weather 
conditions were bad and visibility was 
very limited. There is also the additional 
fact that the plane was being diverted 
from its intended landing at National 
airport because of wind conditions pre- 
vailing there. 

The plane carried no ground proximity 
warning system (G.P.W.S.). This disas- 
ter is only the latest of a long series 
which can be traced to the lack of such a 
system. On September 18 of this year, 
our subcommittee held a hearing on the 
question of why the agency of our Fed- 
eral Government primarily responsible 
for air safety, the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, had not made the installa- 
tion of such devices mandatory on large 
passenger-carrying aircraft. The nation- 
al transportation safety board has been 
urging the FAA to take this step for a 
number of years. 

The development of the GPWS has 
progressed to the point where it is capa- 
ble of giving a timely warning to the pilot 
in approximately 90 percent of the in- 
stances involving what is known as con- 
trolled flight into terrain—CFIT, This 
term refers to a situation wherein an 
aircraft is completely airworthy but, 
through inattention, crew distraction, 
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through poor visibility or preoccupation 
with weather conditions, a plane is in- 
advertently fiown into the ground. Sur- 
prisingly enough, this type of crash ac- 
counts for 56 percent of all crashes oc- 
curring throughout the world; that is, 
approximately one such crash every 20 
days somewhere in the world. 

A device has been available for some 
time which sets off a flashing red light 
together with an alarm and a recorded 
voice warning “pull up. pull up.” when 
such a terrain strike is imminent. The 
device requires no input from the air 
crew: In normal flight. conditions it will 
never be heard. Those of us on the sub- 
committee who have seen this device 
demonstrated will attest to the fact that 
the warning is both arresting and unfor- 
getable. It cannot be ignored, nor can it 
be turned off except by taking immediate 
remedial flight correction. 

Furthermore, although the device is 
ingenious, it is not expensive. The cost of 
equipping a large passenger-carrying jet, 
for example, runs in the neighborhood of 
$10,000. When we consider that such air- 
craft commonly carry hundreds of pas- 
sengers, and cost $15 to $30 million, the 
cost of this device is trivial. 

As I initially noted, Mr. Speaker, the 
National Transportation Safety Board 
has, for many years, urged the FAA to 
require the installation of such devices 
on commercial aircraft. The FAA's posi- 
tion has been that: 

Present instrumentation and procedures 
provide for safe and adequate terrain clear- 
ance, as long as proper flight crew discipline 
is maintained and appropriate flight opera- 
tions procedures are followed. 


But there is a flaw—a fatal flaw in this 
logic. Situations can and do arise 
wherein distractions, disorientation 
caused by poor visibility or other adverse 
weather conditions, can interfere with 
the flight crew’s ability to follow the 
regular procedures. In such situations— 
and they frequently occur—a back-up 
warning system is vital. We have docu- 
mented case after case wherein experi- 
enced and conscientious pilots, when 
confronted with weather emergencies, or 
other distracting situations, have lost 
track of the aircraft’s precise altitude, 
with fatal consequences. This is not an 
indictment of the flight crews, it is 
merely a recognition of the fact that they 
are human like the rest of us. 

The only hopeful indication of some 
activity on the part of FAA—prior to the 
announcement of our subcommittee 
hearings last September—was the issu- 
ance of an advance notice of proposed 
rulemaking in April of 1973. Despite the 
fact that this is a vital matter affecting 
the safety of the air traveling public, 
month after month went by with noth- 
ing further done by the FAA. At the time 
that our subcommittee hearing was an- 
nounced, a year and a half had gone by 
since the advance notice, without further 
word from the agency. My staff inquired 
as to the status of this matter, and were 
given indefinite responses, 

Once the hearing was announced, how- 
ever, action was forthcoming. On Mon- 
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day, September 16, 1974, 2 days before 
our hearing, the FAA placed a notice of 
proposed rulemaking in the Federal Reg- 
ister calling for comments to be sub- 
mitted over a 90-day period concerning 
a proposal to require installation of the 
G.P.W.S. device on all large passenger- 
carrying aircraft. The device, according 
to the proposed rule, would be installed 
over an 18-month period. Since our hear- 
ings, I have tried to influence the agency 
to speed up its processes. I am including 
in my statement copies of correspondence 
I have had with FAA Administrator But- 
terfield on this subject. 

The crash last Sunday was, as I have 
said, the latest incident in a tragic series. 
Our staff examined the crash site on Sun- 
day, and has been following this matter 
closely since that time. The Transporta- 
tion Safety Board's inquiry is still in 
progress. Information available to me, 
however, suggests the following signifi- 
cant factors: 

First, the aircraft was completely air- 
worthy, with no indication of any me- 
chanical difficulty. 

Second, weather conditions were ad- 
verse, visibility was limited, and the land- 
ing site, as I mentioned earlier, had been 
changed from National Airport to Dulles. 

Third, the plane was in a controlled 
descent preparatory to landing at Dulles; 
there is no indication of any severe down- 
draft or turbulence which would have 
forced the plane to crash. 

Fourth, the plane was generally in level 
flight, but approximately 1,700 feet be- 
low the appropriate altitude for crossing 
this peak. The plane’s instruments seem 
to have been working normally. 

Fifth, finally, for reasons which per- 
haps we will never know, the flight crew 
was apparently unaware of their peril. 
Our information is that the crew and 
passengers never knew what hit them. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, we have lost 92 
lives in this year’s worst domestic air 
tragedy and—it pains me to say this— 
I believe that that loss was unnecessary. 
I believe that, had this aircraft carried 
a ground proximity warning system, a 
timely warning, and an unmistakable 
one, would have been sounded in suf- 
ficient time to alert the pilot to avoid the 
peak of this mountain. 

This is a strong statement, I know, but 
it is based on ample evidence. Further- 
more, at my request, members of my staff 
flew over the crash site in a plane equip- 
ped with a GPWS devices. The flight 
path simulated, as closely as possible, the 
path of the plane which crashed on Sun- 
day. Iam advised by my staff that as the 
plane approached the mountain, retrac- 
ing the steps of the TWA aircraft, that 
approximately 14 seconds before the 
estimated time of impact, the device 
sounded its alarm. Even half of this 
warning time, according to our informa- 
tion, would have been more than ade- 
quate to avoid this crash. 

Mr. Speaker, we have developed a pub- 
lic record at our hearing which, to my 
mind, should have been sufficient to 
satisfy all reasonable doubts as to the 
necessity of installing this device. I am 


now publicly calling on the FAA to re- 
quire its installation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and upon the airlines to 
cooperate fully in this action. We have 
satisfied ourselves that the existing in- 
ventories and production capacity are 
sufficient to permit rapid deployment 
throughout our commercial air fleet. 

For some time, the device has been 
used rcutinely on a number of foreign air 
carriers. There has been no known in- 
stance of a plane equipped with a ground 
proximity warning device being involved 
in a CFIT type crash. Pan American 
Airline, despite its pressing financial dif- 
ficulties, has announced its intention of 
equipping its entire fleet with this device; 
half of the Pan Am planes have already 
been so equipped. The Boeing Aircraft 
Co. has now made this device standard 
on all production-line aircraft. 

Congress has equipped the FAA with 
the regulatory authority necessary to 
take the action which is so desperately 
needed here. In the words of St. Paul: 
“Now is the acceptable time.” The means 
are at hand to save lives. Let us use them. 

I include the following: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., December 2, 1974. 
Hon. ALEXANDER P, BUTTERFIELD, 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Administra- 
tor, Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BUTTERFIELD: Following the Sub- 
committee’s hearing on September 18, 1974, 
inquiring into the feasibility of requiring 
Ground Proximity Warning Systems (GPWS) 
on all commercial aircraft, I wrote you asking 
that every effort be made to expedite the 
FAA’s rulemaking proceeding in this matter. 
I urged you to shorten the time for public 
comment, as well as the time for FAA evalua- 
tion of such comments, and for a reduction 
of compliance time should a rule be adopted 
requiring installation of such a device, 

You thereafter advised me by letter on 
October 1, 1974, that you would reduce the 
time for public comment on the FAA's Notice 
of Proposed Rulemaking (NPRM) from 90 
days to 60 days, thus ending the comment 
period on November 16, rather than December 
16, 1974. Moreover, you advised that the FAA 
would complete its review of these comments 
within three months as opposed to five 
months originally planned. Finally, you stated 
that you felt the proposed 18 months instal- 
lation period could not be reduced and may 
even be optimistic. You advised that you 
were informed by your technical staff that a 
12-month period for installing the device 
would not be realistic based on previous ex- 
perience with regulatory requirements for 
other warning systems, such as the altitude 
Alerting System. 

Yesterday, 92 persons aboard a TWA Boeing 
727 lost their lives in a mountaintop strike 
during a bad weather approach for landing 
at Dulles Airport. As you know, the plane had 
been divertéd from its intended destination 
at National Airport due to the inclement 
conditions. 

While it is too soon to positively know the 
cause of the crash, early indications strongly 
suggest that poor visibility and disorienta- 
tion resulting from the bad weather could 
have been causative factors. It is noted that 
the plane crashed into the west side of a 
mountain with a 1,750 foot elevation ap- 
proximately 20 miles west of Dulles. It is our 
understanding that aircraft do not descend 
to the 1,800 foot level until within six miles 
west of the airport. Moreover, there were no 
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indications of mechanical difficulty. It would 
appear from this information that a GPWS 
may have provided the warning necessary to 
have avoided this disaster. 

You will recall, I am sure, that testimony 
at the Subcommittee hearing adduced that 
over 50 percent of all commercial aviation 
accidents, or one accident every 20 days 
throughout the world, involve controlled 
flight into terrain. These are accidents which 
occur when an otherwise airworthy aircraft 
is inadvertently flown into the ground and 
they result from such causes as poor visibil- 
ity, navigation error, visual misconception, 
instrument misreading and confusion. One 
industry study reveals that over 1,200 persons 
died in 1972 and 1973 alone from this kind of 
accident, 

In light of the foregoing, I must urge you 
again to shorten even further the FAA's pe- 
riod of comment evaluation. The agency has 
had more than sufficient time to evaluate 
the concept as well as “on the shelf” equip- 
ment which is available for installation. 

Furthermore, I must strongly urge that the 
FAA consider shortening the 18-month in- 
stallation period once the rule requiring the 
device is adopted. In your letter of October 1, 
1974, commenting on previous experience 
with the altitude alerting device, you note 
that the compliance period had to be ex- 
tended because of unforeseen problems in the 
manufacture and distribution of the equip- 
ment. The Subcommittee has been advised by 
Sundstrand Data Control, Inc., the manu- 
facturer of a GPWS presently available, that 
it is not production limited. It would appear 
that Sundstrand alone could meet the re- 
quirements of 12-month compliance period 
for the entire domestic carrier fleet. If sub- 
sequent circumstances appear to require an 
extension of the installation period, that is 
the proper time to consider it. In my view, 
we cannot afford to take an unnecessarily 
negative approach when lives are involved 
and I, therefore, believe that the earliest 
feasible compliance period based on current 
industry information should be established. 

Please advise me of any further action you 
intend to take In this matter. 

Sincerely, 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 1, 1974. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STaccers, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
September 19 letter. I share your belief that 
the hearings provided a useful review of 
the present capabilities of the Ground 
Proximity Warning System (GPWS) and the 
need for installing it on all commercial 
passenger aircraft. 

I appreciate your concern over inappro- 
priate administrative delay and wish to as- 
sure you that final rulemaking action will 
be taken on Notice of Proposed Rule Mak- 
ing (NPRM) 74-32 as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. We have reviewed the necessity for 
requiring the 90-day public comment pe- 
riod contained in the Notice and agree that 
60 days should provide an adequate oppor- 
tunity for interested persons to submit 
written comments. Consequently, the time 
period for submitting comments will be re- 
duced to 60 days. In addition, we plan to 
complete our review of these comments 
within three months. 

As desirable as it may be, my technical 
staff advises me that a 12-month period for 
installing the device is not realistic based 
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on previous experience with regulatory re- 
quirements for other warning systems, such 
as the Altitude Alerting System. For ex- 
ample, several manufacturers assured the 
Federal Aviation Administration that suf- 
ficient quantities of a relatively simple alti- 
tude alerting device would be available for 
installation during the 30 months allowed 
for compliance, The effective date of this 
rule had to be extended because of unfore- 
seen problems in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the equipment. Accordingly, 
we believe that the proposal to allow 18 
months for installation of the GPWS may 
be optimistic. 

I appreciate your interest in this matter; 
and if I can be of further service, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER P, BUTTERFIELD, 
Administrator, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., September 19, 1974. 
Hon. ALEXANDER P, BUTTERFIELD, 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Adminis. 
tration, Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. BUTTERFIELD: First of all, let me 
thank you and your staff for your appear- 
ance before the Subcommittee yesterday. I 
believe that the hearings provided a useful 
review of the present capabilities of the 
Ground Proximity Warning System, and the 
compelling need for its expeditious instal- 
lation on all commercial passenger aircraft, 
I was pleased to note that you affirmed the 
FAA's agreement with this proposition, and 
stated the agency’s position in favor of in- 
stallation. 

I would like to reaffirm, however, the very 
serious concern which I expressed yesterday 
during the hearing, that an inappropriate 
administrative delay appears to be in pros- 
pect before the air traveling public will be 
able to benefit from the additional safety 
which this device provides. Specifically, 1 
question the necessity of allowing ninety 
days to receive comments on the proposed 
rule requiring installation of this. device. 
I fully endorse the remarks of my colleague 
on the Subcommittee, Congressman Pickle, 
on this score. Having already gone through 
an advance rulemaking proceeding last 
year—which consumed ninety days for the 
submission of comments, a further nine 
months for FAA analysis of those comments, 
and a further five month period during 
which the FAA considered the staff analysis 
and recommendation for issuance of a pro- 
posed rule—it does distress me that we seem 
on the verge of repeating the whole admin- 
istrative process all over again. I believe that 
the estimates provided to us by your staff, 
whereby the comments would not be re- 
quired until December 16 with FAA analysis 
to continue on until April of next year, are 
inappropriate in view of the exhaustive re- 
view of the GPWS question which has al- 
ready taken place in the industry and with- 
in the FAA itself. 

I was very pleased and encouraged by your 
statement to us yesterday that you will 
review and. consider shortening the an- 
nounced ninety-day period for submission of 
comments on this question. I agree with 
Con, Pickle’s suggestion that this 
period be shortened to no more than sixty 
days. Frankly, it seems to me that it is un- 
likely. that the comments to be received by 
the agency in response to its notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking will add substantially to 
the body of knowledge already in hand. On 
that basis, let me suggest that even thirty 
days would seem to be adequate under the 
circumstances. 

Secondly, I hope that the estimate given 
us yesterday, whereby the FAA would take 
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five months to review the comments in this 
latest proceeding, could be reduced to no 
more than three months. My reasons for 
urging this are simply that we are not deal- 
ing here with a matter which needs to be 
the subject of exhaustive research, We have a 
device presently available which is relatively 
inexpensive and which can be manufactured 
in sufficient quantities to allow for rapid de- 
ployment within the commercial air fleet. 

Finally, I must question the 18-month 
period which the proposed rule allows for in- 
stallation of the device. On the basis of our 
information, it seems to me that 12 months 
would be an ample period of time. Again, I 
concur with Mr. Pickle’s recommendation to 
you on this point. 

In view of all of these considerations, I 
urge you to announce through the Federal 
Register that the period for submission of 
comments has been reduced—at the least—to 
sixty days. Since the NPRM appeared only 
four days ago, this amendment by the FAA 
could not work a hardship on any interested 
party desiring to submit comments. Secondly, 
I urge you to amend the proposed rule itself 
so as to provide for a 12-month installation, 
rather than 18 months as presently provided. 
Finally, I urge that FAA’s administrative 
review of the comments on the proposed rule 
be held to no longer than three months 
rather than five months, which was the 
estimate we had yesterday. 

If you concur in these recommendations, 
it will result in cutting at least nine months 
from the process. In view of the statistics 
showing the rate at which CFIT accidents 
occur, this reduction in time could have a 
sienificant effect on air safety. 

Please advise me of the action you intend 
to take in this matter, 

Sincerely, 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
Chairman. 


PUERTO RICO, THE LARGEST M- 
PORTER OF RICE FROM THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Mr. BENITEZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BENITEZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like tə associate myself with the remarks 
of my distinguished colleague from Ar- 
kansas. I commend the action by the 
Rules Committee yesterday in granting a 
rule for H.R. 15263, the Rice Act of 1974, 
which permits action on this project at 
this time, subject to the decision of the 
leadership. 

I urge the leadership to place this bill 
on the calendar for House action at the 
earliest possible date. I sincerely hope 
that we can, in this Congress, pass this 
bill facilitating increased production of 
rice, and hopefully lowering the price 
consumers must pay for it. 

As the representative of the people 
of Puerto Rico, I am deeply interested in 
this project and in the speediest possible 
action relative to it. Puerto Rico is the 
largest off-shore market for U.S. rice. 
Puerto Ricans consume per capita on an 
average of 140 pounds per year, twice 
as much as any State in the United 
States, and more than anywhere else in 
the Western Hemisphere. Prices in Puer- 
to Rico are presently excessively high be- 
cause of shortages and they create an 
added burden on our already oyerbur- 
dened society because of the impact of 
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unemployment and of inflation and of 
recession, and now of strikes, At the be- 
ginning of 1973, the rice in- Puerta 
Rico was 13 cents; now it is 35 cents. It 
is anticipated that unless a bill of this 
type is approved, the price will rise again 
significantly. 

However, I must add, Mr. Speaker, 
that in a wider sense I am deeply dis- 
tressed by the overall problem of scarcity 
and hunger throughout the world, Mil- 
lions of people in the world today are 
suffering from famine. There is a tre- 
mendous increase in the demand for 
food, and we must address ourselves to 
the responsibility of growing food to 
meet not only our own increasing needs, 
but also to help produce for consumers 
abroad, This Congress, and particularly 
this House of Representatives, has with- 
stood the most difficult trials in Ameri- 
can history. The ability to deal with the 
gravest crisis of internal revision and 
governance is now transformed into a 
new challenge of priorities: Food for 
mankind. I am persuaded that sooner 
or later the issue of world scarcity of 
food will be faced in the United States 
and by the United States—not by the 
United States alone, but under the tech- 
nological leadership and understanding 
cooperation of the United States. 

I trust that it is not too much to hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that as the labors of this 
93d Congress draw to a close, the record 
of achievements already made will be 
enhanced by the rapid attention to and 
resolution of this particular issue deal- 
ing with the one commodity that 
throughout the world, underdeveloped 
and developing alike, is regarded as the 
essentail food of the poor: rice. 

The acreage allotments set up under 
the rice program which has been in ef- 
fect for 20 years, and managed by the 
Agriculture Department, have become 
anachronistic. They were instituted dur- 
ing a time of surplus production to pro- 
tect prices for rice growers in the United 
States, but as we all know to our cost, 
the situation has. drastically changed 
from one of surplus to one of great and 
pressing need. For this reason, the rice 
program needs desperately the modifica- 
tions provided in this bill. 


WE MUST OPEN THE ELK HILLS 
PETROLEUM RESERVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLI). Under a-previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BELL) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, every day we 
read in our newspapers about the Arabs 
and the Shah buying up our industry 
and land. 

They tried recently to buy into Lock- 
heed, our biggest defense contractor. 

They are already bankrolling Grum- 
man, another large defense contractor. 

They are buying into our oil compa- 
nies. 

They are buying American property. 

Why? 

Because we are buying billions of dol- 


lars of oil from them at their exorbitant 
prices.. 
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They are using these billions in profits 
to buy America. 

We must reduce our oil imports. 

The best way is to conserve our fuel 
needs and develop our own oil resources. 

The biggest untapped reserve in the 
contiguous United States is at Elk Hills 
in California. 

We can save $1 billion each year— 
300,000 barrels a day—by developing the 
Elk Hills field. 

But the Navy and the Armed Forces 
Committee are blocking development. 

They are damaging the national in- 
terest. 

We must immediately open up Elk 
Hills and plan for developing the Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4 in Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all: familiar with 
what happened about a year ago when 
the President of the United States asked 
for a resolution from Congress to in- 
crease the production of Elk Hills. The 
Senate Armed Services Committee and 
the Senate itself reacted with dispatch 
and sent a resolution to this body com- 
plying with that request. But the House 
Armed Services Committee has done 
nothing in this matter. 

More recently, President Ford on No- 
vember 26 made the same request. The 
House Armed Services Committee still is 
not acting. 

The Committee on-the Interior today 
has pending before it a bill (H.R. 16800) 
which provides for the transfer of juris- 
diction over the naval oil reserves to the 
Department of the Interior, which is 
where it should be. 

Why is this necessary? First, because 
our energy needs are so great today, they 
are vital, they are so critical that we 
cannot afford the luxury as a nation of 
going ahead with our energy pursuits 
with one part of our Government going 
ore way, and another part of our Gov- 
ernment going the other way. We can- 
not afford a luxury of this kind any 
longer, 

Second, the Interior Department has 
the expertise. As a matter of fact, tradi- 
tionally the Interior Department’s job 
has always been to administer the min- 
erals and the resources of this Nation. 

The job of the Department of Defense 
is to have our fighting ships ready, our 
airplanes ready, our military personnel 
ready, and our equipment ready to fight 
wars to protect the United States, Its 
job is not to handle the energy reserves 
and resources of this Nation. 

Besides the most obvious reasons, why 
is development of Elk Hills opposed by 
the Navy? I am going to try to be as fair 
as I possibly can on this subject, and I 
will attempt to explain to the Members 
of this body what I think their rationale 
is. The House Armed Services Committee 
and the Navy say, in effect, that we need 
these reserves for a possible future 
emergency of a wartime nature. They 
say we need those reserves under the 
ground in Elk Hills for possible future 
military needs. 

Now, let me remind you of a most im- 
portant point: In case of war, the mili- 
tary has first priority to every fuel re- 
source and a?! the fuel of this Nation's oil, 
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gas, and anything else that they need 
in the way of ships, airplanes, and equip- 
ment. They get first call before the civil- 
ians do anyway, so having their own re- 
serves is not a valid argument. 

When we analyze that, there is really 
no more need for the Navy to have an oil 
reserve than there is for the Army, for 
the Air Force, or for the Coast Guard to 
have one, none of which do have their 
own reserves. If we need to have a re- 
serve, if we have a need to set aside a 
petroleum reserve, then it should be un- 
der the direction of the President and 
the Interior Department or the Congress. 
It should not be under the direction of 
a part of the armed services; that is not 
their job. 

Setting aside a reserve, and determin- 
ing which part is going to be used by this 
Nation and which part will not be used, 
is the job of the President and the De- 
partment of the Interior, not the Armed 
Services Committee or our armed sery- 
ices. 

The most important feature of this is, 
of course, that the military gets a fair 
shake of the production, if it is needed, 
and that the civilian sector does also. 

I might say right here, parenthetically, 
that current production in the United 
States is about 11 million barrels a day. 
In case of war, the most that the military 
would need would be 2 million barrels a 
day, so the Nation has more than ade- 
quate production to take care of the 
needs of the military. 

Now, let me just explore for a minute 
the question of emergency use. The Navy 
says they must have this fleld for emer- 
gency use. Let me ask the Members this 
question: Had they needed the field last 
year, was it ready for emergency use? 
Elk Hills was not. The most it could pro- 
duce right now would be 60,000 barrels 
a day, this from a fleld where maximum 
capacity is about 300,000 barrels a day. 

Why can no more now be produced? 
Because the tank fittings are not in 
shape; the pipelines are not in shape; 
not enough wells have been drilled; and 
because the tanks and pipelines are not 
adequate. 

One can fly over Elk Hills, which I 
have done a number of times, and look 
down and see the big tanks there with 
big holes in them. I think it is disgrace- 
ful the way in which this field has sup- 
posedly been kept for emergency use. 
It would take the Navy 3 years to get 
that field up to an MER of 300,000 bar- 
rels a day, which it should be and which 
it is capable of producing. 

Now, what is so important about open- 
ing Elk Hills right now? This is the crux 
of this matter. The importance of open- 
ing Elk Hills right now is timing. Timing 
is of the utmost importance, because we 
have a balance-of-payments deficit, a 
very substantial balance-of-payments 
deficit. We could in a year's time at 300,- 
000 barrels a day, multiplying that out 
at $10 a barrel, come out with a billion 
dollars per year which could be used to 
help offset our balance of payments. 

Immediate production in the Elk Hills 
area is the only place in the Nation 
where we could do this. If the President 
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wants production, which he does, and 
wants to build up production as rapidly 
as he can, there is no other single place 
in the whole United States that could 
increase our domestic production 300,000 
barrels inside of 3 years. There is no 
other answer to that except to purchase 
foreign oil. We have no ability to start 
from scratch today and in 3 years to 
build 300,000 barrels a day except in Elk 
Hills. 

If we drill offshore in southern Cali- 
fornia, or anywhere else, it will be 10 
years before we get 300,000 barrels per 
day, before we get that amount of pro- 
duction. If we go to Alaska, it will be at 
least 7 or 8 years. 

We can turn Elk Hills on in 3 years. 
Just think what that would do for our 
balance of payments. Just think what 
that would do for our energy needs. 

The time for setting up reserves for 
future needs is not now. Maybe at a fu- 
ture date, but not now. Now is when we 
need to bring ourselves up again to where 
we can compete and where we can gain 
on our balance of payments, where we 
can stop buying all of this Arab oil. 

In California today, Californians are 
buying 250,000 barrels a day of Arab oil. 
Elk Hills produces 300,000 barrels a day, 
if you develop it to its most efficient level. 
Elk Hills could completely eliminate Arab 
production for California. 

Secretary Morton, under President 
Ford’s suggestion, has said that we are 
going to have to cut back on our imports 
by 1 million barrels a day. Elk Hills could 
produce 30 percent of that. 

I am not trying to tell you this evening 
that Elk Hills is the total answer to our 
energy problems. That would be foolish. 
I can just give you some figures. We have 
11 million barrels a day of production in 
this Nation, approximately. We have a 
demand of about 17 million barrels a day, 
so we have a shortfall of about 6 million 
barrels a day. I do not say that Elk Hills 
could cure it, by far, but we can certainly 
make a substantial step toward curing 
it, which we are not doing right now. 
Developing Elk Hills would be a real step 
toward solving the problem, and then 
we could take the money from that pro- 
duction, a billion dollars a year, perhaps, 
and use it for finding new oil fields, find- 
ing new sources of energy. This would be 
the more sensible approach, rather than 
sitting on reseryes right when we need 
them. 

Let me speak about the economics of 
that a bit. The balance of payments, as 
I have already mentioned, would be fav- 
orably effected by nearly a billion dol- 
lars a year. Elk Hills would decrease our 
unfavorable balance by that much. 

Let me explain one other fact. We 
have, according to most estimates, about 
3.5 billion barrels of oil underneath the 
ground at Elk Hills, possibly 5 billion 
barrels. That is the best estimate. 

Mr. Speaker, I noted that a few Con- 
gressmen left here not too long ago and 
went to Fort Knox. Afterwards they were 
talking about how they were awed at the 
sight of $13 billion worth of gold setting 
in Fort Knox. I would like to see those 
same Congressmen go to Elk Hills and 
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stand on the Elk Hills dome. There they 
would realize that they were near about 
$30 billion to $50 billion worth of oil— 
billions of dollars worth of Black Gold 
which they would be standing on, oil that 
is of tremendous value to our Nation. 

I will parenthetically say to those who 
are concerned about the environment, 
that Elk Hills is the only area in Cali- 
fornia, or in the Nation, I might say, 
where an oil derrick would add favorably 
to the environment. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been some 
arguments made that we can turn our 
back on this situation. I say we cannot, 
for the simple reason that we in Congress 
each represent constituents and taxpay- 
ers. Can we say to them that we are pro- 
tecting the assets of the taxpayers when 
we know that, at $10 a barrel, we are not 
acting with any plan or any program and 
we know we are not properly utilizing 
$30 billion to $50 billion of the taxpay- 
ers’ assets by just letting it set there and 
letting it rot? 

When we need oil so badly today, how 
can we face them and say that we are 
doing the right thing? 

I appreciate that 3 years ago or 4 years 
ago, with oil at $3 a barrel, it did not 
make so much difference. But today oil 
is $10 a barrel. We must begin thinking 
about a responsible plan to solve this 
problem. 

There have been some arguments that 
Standard Oil owns some property in the 
middle of Elk Hills and, therefore, that 
we should not increase the production at 
Elk Hills because Standard may make 
some money. Well, Standard does own 20 
percent of the Elk Hills field. However, 
let me point out that the Navy, meaning 
the taxpayers, own 80 percent. The 
American people own 80 percent. If we 
increase the production of oil at Elk 
Hills, sure, Standard makes a little, but 
the taxpayers make 80 percent, as com- 
pared to 20 percent for Standard. We 
would make considerably more money 
than Standard would, and this money 
could certainly be used by this Nation 
right now. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, let me cite 
something that Arthur Burns said re- 
cently. He said: 

We cannot afford continuing buying oil 
from foreign sources at the rate we are going 
now. If we continue this, this will result in a 
massive redistribution of the political and 
economic power of the world. This is a dan- 
gerous implication for the United States. Oil 
exporting countries have taken in $75 billion 
in oll revenues from the total world. The U.S. 
contribution to this has ben $23 billion of 
revenue to the ofl exporting countries. 


By 1975 they predict that figure will 
be $100 billion. 

I am saying that we can do something 
about this, and can do something about 
it right now, which will make a substan- 
tial difference to this Nation in the 
future. 

We would see an effect on the balance 
of payments of $1 billion. This would 
ease the immediate energy needs. We 
must remember that we desperately need 
energy now. Ten years from now, it is 
not going to make that much difference. 
We need this oil now, and this is the only 
place where we can get such a large 
quantity within 3 years. Obviously this 
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would greatly bolster our economy. With 
those three factors taken into considera- 
tion, I do not think there is any question 
but that we should go out of this Cham- 
ber with enthusiasm, determined to get 
that bill out of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and get it out 
on the fioor so that we can use this oil 
right away. 

Mr. Speaker, we have no time to wait. 
This energy crisis is getting worse and 
worse; our balance of payments is getting 
worse and worse. We will be in trouble if 
we do not react now. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman in the well for 
yielding. 

Certainly I think the time to act is now. 
I feel, however, that the oil in the Elk 
Hills reservoir is probably not enough 
to meet our needs. It is really only one- 
fifty third, as I figure it, of what we need 
each day. But it will be that much. 

We use 17.7 million barrels a day, and 
300,000 barrels would be approximately 
one-fifty third of the amount. Of course, 
that would be that much more, as I have 
stated. However, we must launch an at- 
tack immediately, we must start immedi- 
ately toward conservation of oil in this 
country.” 

This year we will spend $24 billion. We 
will send to Arabian countries that much 
in money, $24 billion in this year. Of 
course, as the gentleman in the well says, 
soon Arabian countries will have all the 
money there is. It is as simple as that. 

Mr. BELL. Let me point out one thing: 
The gentleman said that it is a small 
amount. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BELL. But basically, remember, 
that is $1 billion toward offsetting bal- 
ance of payments. If we get 300,000 bar- 
rels a day of production, one can figure 
out mathematically that this ends up at 
$1 billion a year of income for the United 
States. That affects our balance of pay- 
ments to the tune of a lot of dollars. That 
is an improvement. 

What this Nation should then do is 
to use that money to find new production. 
That money could help uncover new 
fields that would be capable of produc- 
ing 30 billion barrels over many years. 
There is the 30-billion-barrel field which 
we have in Alaska. 

I do not agree with the offshore drill- 
ing concept, but there are some people 
who want to go offshore. The Federal 
Government itself could finance some of 
that, could set aside the areas for explo- 
ration and geophysical work, and find 
where those possible oil fields are. They 
could delineate them. Then they could 
turn around and talk to the major oil 
companies about bidding on them, and 
they could have tremendous royalties, 
something like 98 percent, from the oil 
companies. 

These are some of the things the Gov- 
ernment could do with $1 billion a year, 
including the studying of further re- 
sources and the finding of new sources of 
oil. 

Mr. CARTER, If the gentleman will 
yield, I will say he is arithmetically cor- 
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rect in that we would save $1 billion a 
year. Certainly I am all for it. 

I feel we should talk about not only 
that, but we must spur the program of 
conservation immediately. We are going 
too slowly about it, 

Mr. BELL. Does the gentleman mean 
conservation of gasoline for cars or con- 
servation in general? 

Mr. CARTER. Conservation of gasoline 
for our cars, and oil all through our 
country. It must be started at once, and 
we must develop further sources of en- 
ergy. I will say to the gentleman today 
that coal offers a great source of energy. 

Mr. BELL, Absolutely. 

Mr, CARTER. And we must start im- 
mediately to do something about extract- 
ing gasoline from coal. We are being lax 
and slow in developing our potential in 
this direction. 

Mr. BELL. I completely agree with the 
gentleman with respect to coal. We have 
to do more for the development of coal, 
but this gives us the wherewithal to do 
some additional research. We are chock 
full of research projects, with all the 
money coming out of our Treasury. 
Therefore, $1 billion a year additional 
revenues would be very helpful. 

Mr. CARTER. I am certainly in agree- 
ment with the gentleman, and this is a 
good place at which to start, at which to 
launch an attack. 

Mr. BELL, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. KETCH- 
um), who is doing a tremendously out- 
standing job in working with us on this 
project. The district that he represents 
contains the famous Elk Hills field, and 
he has been fighting this battle for a 
good many years and deserves tremen- 
dous commendation. 

Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I cer- 
tainly would like to congratulate him and 
thank him for taking this opportunity 
through a special order to discuss this 
project. 

I think for me to speak at length would 
be repetitious. I have spoken practically 
every day of last year, not one, but many 
speeches, concerning this subject during 
the energy crisis. 

Some people think recently that it has 
pes but in truth, it has not passed at 

During that period I introduced a re- 
solution and over 100 Members of this 
House from both parties cosponsored the 
resolution, which would have released the 
oil from Elk Hills. 

The argument is perpetually made by 
some on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and some among our various constit- 
uencies that drawing off Elk Hills and 
putting it into the Department of Inte- 
rior would seriously jeopardize our de- 
fense efforts. 

I submit that nothing could be further 
from the truth. Elk Hills was established 
on the second of September of 1921. 
Since that period Elk Hills has been uti- 
lized only—and we have, I submit, been 
through several emergencies—only been 
utilized once during World War IO. Dur- 
ing that period we drew something in the 
neighborhood of 60,000 barrels per day. 

Under an act passed in 1950 during the 
Korean emergency the military had the 
right, and still has the emergency power 
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to draw a priority on the oil supplies or 
the energy supplies of the United States. 
And I submit that that is quite a good 
thing to do. However, this particular 
field, which is in my district, could not, 
through any stretch of the imagination, 
be utilized in the event of a conventional 
emergency. If the emergency is not con- 
ventional—a nuclear war—what we say 
here today would be academic. But under 
a conventional emergency this field could 
not be brought into any kind of produc- 
tion in time to really do any beneficial 
good. This field today, if it were open and 
if the oil wells could flow, we could move 
only 10,000 barrels a day under the very 
shaky pipeline system that now exists. 

I submit that what the gentleman 
from California says concerning the bal- 
ance of payments and concerning the 
energy crisis as it applies to this field 
is correct. 

This field should be opened, and the 
proceeds arising to the Treasury of the 
United States should be utilized to ex- 
plore, open, and develop the enormous 
reserves that we have in the great North 
Slope of Alaska now known as PET-4. 

Additionally, although the gentleman 
from California and I differ slightly, I 
feel, of course, that we should pursue 
and continue our offshore drilling all 
over the United States, not just off the 
coast of Santa Barbara. 

I again congratulate the gentleman 
for taking this time. I would also indi- 
cate to the Speaker and to the Members 
that I totally support the concept of the 
bill we are discussing. Certainly if we do 
not take action in these waning days of 
the second session of the 93d Congress, 
then it should be the No. 1 priority for 
the first session of the 94th Congress— 
and I do not mean at the end of the 94th 
Congress—I mean in the first 3 months. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will permit me, there is one point I 
would like to emphasize: With the 
proper approach by the Department of 
the Interior, or with an aggressive ap- 
proach, we could put this field in order 
inside of perhaps 3 years. 

Mr. KETCHUM. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would say yes, by all means. I 
visited the field just recently, as did the 
gentleman in the well. We even have a 
little refinery that has never turned a 
wheel. I would say very safely that with- 
in 3 years this field could be brought into 
total production. 

Mr. BELL, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER) who is the chairman of the 
subcommittee in which the bill, H.R. 
16800, originated. The gentleman from 
Montana has been doing a terrific job in 
trying to get the bill out of the full com- 
mittee, and is one of the main leaders in 
the fight to reopen Elk Hills. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I com- 
n.end the gentleman for his terrific lead- 
ership and his diligence in pursuing the 
need for opening Elk Hills. 

The bill, H.R. 16800, has cleared the 
subcommittee, and has been reported out 
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favorably to the full committee. It does 
contain a provision permitting or author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior, after 
consultation with the Defense Depart- 
ment, to devise and formulate a plan for 
opening Elk Hills to full production. 

The plan would be submitted to Con- 
gress and either body could reject it. If 
so, that would be the end of that par- 
ticular proposal by the Secretary of the 
Interior. But if neither body of Congress 
rejected the plan, the Secretary then 
would be authorized to start procedures 
utilizing that plan for the development 
of Elk Hills. 

This section of the bill H.R. 16800 also 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to develop a plan for studying Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4 on the North 
Slope of Alaska. As the section is worded 
in the bill, the Secretary would not be 
able to implement that plan but would 
have to wait, in the case of Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve No. 4 in Alaska, until a 
later time after Congress had acted upon 
@ specific direction for exploration on 
that part of the North Slope of Alaska 
that is in the naval petroleum reserve. 

I think it is helpful to think back ta 
the time in this country when these re- 
serves, this concept of military reserves, 
was turned over to the Navy. The Tea- 
pot Dome scandal in the twenties was a 
reason for striping the jurisdiction of 
these reserves from the Secretary of the 
Interior and turning them over to the 
Navy. However, the results of Navy con- 
trol over Naval Petroleum Reserves 1, 2, 
and 3, Teapot Dome, Buena Vista in Cal- 
ifornia, and Elk Hills, is that their rec- 
ord of protection or development, which- 
ever side one wants to look to, has not 
been outstanding. There is not much oil 
left in Teapot Dome now. It is hardly 
worth being reserved, what little bit is 
left there. There is not much oil left in 
Buena Vista either. It is not worthy of 
being called a reserve any more. Neither 
one is. 

In the case of Elk Hills, we have a 
serious problem. The Navy officials tes- 
tified at length before the Public Lands 
Subcommittee early this year. We asked 
them to explain the reports of migration 
or drainage from the field. The Navy of- 
ficials assured us that they had taken 
steps to stop the migration or drainage 
of the oil from the field within the nav- 
al petroleum reserve to outside that 
field. Naturally, the companies, princi- 
pally Standard Oil of California, that 
have producing wells outside of the re- 
serve, outside of the boundaries of the 
reserve, are going to continue to pump 
that oil. It is their oil. If there is mi- 
gration or drainage that accumulates to 
their wells, they are by practice and by 
or going to reap the benefits of that 
° 


The urgency that the gentleman in the 
well, Congressman BELL, has described 
regarding our balance of payments, our 
fight against inflation, the need for a 
balanced Federal budget is patently true. 
Obviously it is true. There can be no 
arguments on those points. If the citi- 
zens of this country feel that, yes, it is 
logical to have a reserve, to set aside 
where we do not touch the oil, this is 
the wrong place. Elk Hills is the wrong 
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place for that. That migration and drain- 
age is a very real factor. It is there. 

It is there. All the assurances of the 
Navy of controlling it now may or may 
not be the final word on it. It is dis- 
puted. The facts as they present them 
are disputed. The experts in the engi- 
neering field dealing with petroleum tell 
us there are no stable fields once they 
have been opened. It does not work that 
way. Drainage invariably happens. 

But for those citizens of this country 
who believe, yes, we must set aside a re- 
serve and must have something we will 
not touch and must leave it for the fu- 
ture, I say to all of them very sincerely, 
forget about Elk Hills. It does not work 
that way. Look to the North Slope of 
Alaska, Petroleum Reserve No. 4. Dur- 
ing the time now when we so urgently 
need additional oil, take it from Elk Hills, 
take it now before we lose it to drainage 
or migration, and it will supply the 300,- 
000 barrels a day pumped every day on 
all of the days of the year for quite a 
few years, and during that time let the 
country and all the citizens review what 
we have in Alaska in Navy Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4 on Alaska’s North Slope, re- 
view what we have there, review this 
whole idea, this whole concept of hold- 
ing oil in reserve for the future, be- 
cause that vast field there, apart from 
what is being developed at Valdez which 
is not in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
and the other points on Alaska’s North 
Slope, that field is stable and it has not 
been tapped and we can explore and see 
what we have there and get some idea, 
some concept of the magnitude of the 
reserve in that Federal petroleum 
reserve. 

Then we can decide whether we want 
in the future to keep it locked up there 
or if it will be in our national interest 
to develop that also. 

Besides all the other urgencies for 
getting oil now, the hard fact of life is 
that Canada told us during the past few 
days that they are cutting very shortly 
the amount of oil that they will sell to 
this country. Very shortly they will re- 
duce the oil that they will sell to us 
by one-third and that just happens to 
be about 330,000 barrels a day. We can- 
not even see that during the next few 
months unless we tap Elk Hills. I think 
we had better. I really believe it is in 
our national interest. 

I think the plan that is submitted 
by the Secretary of the Interior, if we 
adopt H.R. 16800 as it is written now, 
that plan that is submitted for the de- 
velopment of Elk Hills will contain, I 
believe, a proposal to put out the pro- 
duction on the basis of competitive bids. 
And Standard Oil of California which 
owns part of the unitized field will not 
be allowed to bid. It will have to be a 
third group. 

Then we can review the competitive 
bids and see whether it is in the public 
interest, and we will not have any swin- 
dle and we will not have any cheating. 
The public property will be protected. 

Contained with that also I would as- 
sume in any prudent plan would be the 
means of transporting the oil from the 
field to the refineries. That also would 
be done in the public interest so that 
small independent refineries would have 
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the opportunity to bid on that oil, be- 
cause it is part of the reason we are con- 
cerned about the whole setup of oil pro- 
duction and oil supplies for this country, 
that we maintain the smaller independ- 
ent oil companies and the smaller inde- 
pendent refineries. California has a fine 
number of independent companies and 
independent refineries and we want to 
keep them in business and we want to 
know that they would have the oppor- 
tunity to bid on this oil competitively 
and to have the opportunity to realize 
this crude and enhance their staying in 
business. 

Again I want to commend the gentle- 
man in the well for taking this time to 
acquaint the Membership of the House, 
to provide this information that is so 
vitally necessary if we are truly going to 
respond quickly to satisfy the energy 
needs of this country. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his very cogent and in- 
telligent discussion of this problem and 
say that I certainly hope that he and 
others will continue in the effort to bring 
this bill out onto the House floor. Let 
me give all Members a chance to hear 
and debate this matter and then make a 
determination as a Congress, rather than 
bottling it up in some committee. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL: I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER). He has very cogently 
and thoroughly made a case to resolve it 
along the lines so eloquently urged by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. BELL). 

I support him in his discharge petition. 
I continue to support him in the efforts 
he is making. 

I wonder if the gentleman will yield 
for a disconnected unanimous-consent 
request’ 


? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. I will yield. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the genleman for yielding and I 
join with the remarks of the gentleman 
in the well and I commend the gentle- 
man for his leadership in this battle. 

I might point out, the first legislative 
act that I participated in after my elec- 
tion last March was the signing of a 
discharge petition to get this bill out on 
the floor so we could debate it and hope- 
fully pass it. 

People aften ask me, what can Con- 
gress do about inflation, especially in the 
short time remaining in the 93d Con- 
gress? 

I have responded that one thing we 
certainly could do would be a very simple 
thing. It would take just a few votes in 
the right committee so we could discuss 
and debate it; that would be the passage 
of the Elk Hills legislation, because as 
the gentleman has pointed out, that 
would greatly contribute to our economic 
stability. It would tend to reduce our 
unfavorable balance of trade and put us 
well ahead in the fight to secure in- 
dependence. 
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I have called for the opening of the 
Elk Hills Reserve almost from the day 
I was elected to Congress last March and 
I have cosponsored legislation to that 
effect. Both the Secretary of the Navy 
and the President have urged that pro- 
duction at Elk Hills be increased, and I 
believe that it is in the country’s im- 
mediate and long-range interests to open 
up the reserve to expanded production. 
Producing the reserve would help to re- 
place the oil being taken from the civil- 
ian economy by the military, as it would 
free 7% million gallons of fuel a day for 
domestic use. 

While I quite understand the reasons 
why the Elk Hills Reserve was originally 
established, the need today for a petro- 
leum reserve is not the same as it was 
when the reserve was established early 
in this century. I feel that there are over- 
riding matters of national concern that 
must be taken into consideration at this 
particular time in history and, further, 
any major conflict today would be re- 
solved one way or the other long before 
the Navy’s need for oil became critical. 
Prompt action is needed on the Elk Hills 
issue to help alleviate the energy prob- 
lems that confront the Nation today and 
I strongly urge that such action be taken. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his cogent remarks. He has 
had a very distinguished record since he 
has been in Congress of deliberating in- 
telligently on the matters before the 
House floor. 

I wanted to point out one other thing 
for the interest of those here, that I 
recently learned that the thickness of the 
so-called Stevens zone at Elk Hills is 800 
feet—800 feet of sand. The big fields, 
the huge fields in California, have 400 
feet of sand. That is an indication that, 
if anything, the reserve at Elk Hilis have 
been underestimated. 

I can tell the Members that there are 
also other zones in Elk Hills, as sure as 
we are sitting here, which have already 
been discovered—parallel structures in 
which there might be equally sub- 
stantial quantities of oil. We really do 
not know how much more we have there. 
Currently we have a thousand wells, only 
50 percent development, so we have a 
great deal more to go that may supply 
even larger amounts of energy and give 
even more help to our balance of 
payments. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


POTATOES CAN HELP SAVE THE 
WORLD FOOD CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Idaho (Mr. HANSEN) is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans are increasingly aware of the 
tragic drama that is unfolding in many 
areas of the less-developed world. 
Drought, spiraling food, energy, and fer- 
tilizer prices, and explosive population 
growth have combined in an insidious 
equation of famine, misery, and death for 
millions of people. The grim prophesy of 
C. P. Snow is being realized—we can turn 
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on our television and watch untold mil- 
lions starving to death. 

This tragedy has produced a moral di- 
lemma in our own country. On the one 
hand, our basic humanitarianism and 
American generosity urges us to open our 
hearts, our pocketbooks and our national 
food larder to these starving millions. On 
the other hand, economic and agricul- 
tural reverses in our own country have 
led us to the realization that we cannot 
possibly feed all the malnournished 
human beings on earth by ourselves. We 
cannot even extend short-term conven- 
tional food relief without an economic 
impact on our own consumers. 

The collision of these conflicting per- 
ceptions has erupted at times into angry 
exchanges between advocates of the op- 
posing points of view. This is both un- 
fortunate and counterproductive. Ex- 
changes of emotional dialogue will not 
put food into the mouth of a single 
hungry child today, nor will grandiose 
long-range plans for technology transfer 
to increase agricultural production in the 
affected nations. 

We need to find an immediate answer 
to the short-term but critical problem of 
starvation while we develop long-range 
solutions for future and continuing food 
challenges. This short-term solution 
should be able to provide the food relief 
necessary at an economical cost. and 
without creating additional supply and 
price stress for the American consumer. 
Ideally, this short-term solution should 
also yield some benefits to the farm sec- 
tor in our own Nation without adding to 
the inflationary spiral. 

We have such a solution at our finger- 
tips: the American potato in dehydrated 
form. 

American potato growers had a good 
year—the crop is 12 percent higher than 
last year. Unlike wheat, corn and soy- 
beans, we could easily make our sur- 
plus production available as emergency 
food aid without creating supply and 
price problems for our consumers. This 
has been a point of contention through- 
out the Nation—and one to which we 
should pay heed. Americans want to help, 
but they want to help in a way that will 
not be injurious to their own interests. 
The dehydrated potato is an ideal solu- 
tion. 

The potato is highly nutritional. The 
following table outlines the food energy 
and protein contained in a 100 gram 
serving of potatos. I invite your atten- 
tion to the nutritional values of dehy- 
drated potatoes, since 70 percent of the 
American potato crop is now marketed in 
a processed form. Thirty one different 
plants produce dehydrated potatoes in 
the United States, In the case of potato 
granules alone, the five production plants 
could produce 50 million pounds of gran- 
ules above normal domestic requirements 
if they were pressed into peak production 
immediately. This would translate into 
more than 1.5 billion servings of mashed 
potatoes for famine victims from potato 
granules alone. The production of potato 
flakes could also be increased substan- 
tially, Both flakes and granules have spe- 
cial characteristics that make them an 
ideal food item that can be utilized im- 
mediately to prevent starvation. A dis- 
tinct advantage that both forms of dehy- 
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drated potato products have over many 
other food products is that they are ready 
to eat without any cooking or other prep- 
aration except the simple addition of 
water. I include the following: 
NUTRIENTS IN POTATOES 

(Supplement to the Spudlight, United 
Fresh Pruit & Vegetable Association, Potato 
Division, May 22, 1964) 

The nutritive values of foods have been 
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set forth in a new and authoritative Agri- 
culture Handbook No. 8, “Composition of 
Foods—raw, processed, prepared" by the 
Pood Economics Research Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
The values in this edition are based on ex- 
tensive review of information available both 
before and since the first issue In 1950. We 
present below the excerpts referring to po- 
tatoes, both fresh and processed, as the lat- 
est scientific findings from a reliable source. 
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These are taken from Table No. 1 referring to 
the nutrients in 100 grams, edible portion. 
There is also another extensive Table No. 2 
giving the nutrients in the edible portion 
of 1 pound of food as purchased. 

The data for the “edible portion” of foods 
are based on chemical analyses of parts of 
food ordinarily considered edible in this 
country. If questions arise in this connec- 
tion, you are referred to the explanatory in- 
troduction of the Handbook itself. 


TABLE I.— COMPOSITION OF FOODS, 100 GRAMS, EDIBLE PORTION 


[Numbers in parentheses denote values imputed—usuaily from another form of the food or from a similar food. Zero in parentheses indicates that the amount of a constituent probably fs none 
or is too small to measure. Dashes denote lack of reliable data for a constituent believed to be present in measurable amount. Calculated values, as those based on a recipe, are not in pare: 
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on content of ascorbic acid in raw 


widely. It is dependent potatoes, method of 
processing, and length of storage of dehydrated product. Present values for dehydrated forms 


coatent ty sorted oe4 pay be as high as 1,000 mg, per 100 grams. 


rds provide for addition of certain calcium salts as firming scents, if used, 
then salt ay ad6 colina nat ta exceed 200 ang, por M00 grams of finished product. 


Dehydrated potatoes compare very favor- 
ably with wheat, corn and meat in food 
energy derived; as illustrated In the follow- 
ing 100 gram serving comparison: 


Protein 
Calories (grams) 


7.2 
13.3 
3.5 
20.7 


96 

Meat (raw ground beef)... 179 
This relief program based on the de- 
hydrated American potato could be 
started immediately, and indeed it 
should, because every day the dehydra- 
tion industry is not running at peak 
production on a 24-hour basis, produc- 


tion is lost. More importantly, lives are 
lost every hour that we delay in imple- 
menting this program. 

This short-term relief effort could be 
a joint project of the Departments of 
State, Agriculture and Defense. 

The Agriculture Department would be 
enlisted for procurement, using industry- 
wide standard packaging. 

The State Department could assist by 
enlisting the cooperation of the oil-pro- 
ducing states in financing this venture. 
The OPEC nations have indicated their 
willingness to extend financial aid in an 
mternational humanitarian effort. Their 
promise of help should now be translated 
into reality to demonstrate both their 
good faith in this effort and their rec- 


ognition of the responsibility they, too, 
must share as newly-affluent nations. 
Cooperation in this project could pave 
the way for further multilateral projects 
in fuel, fertilizer and technology trans- 
fer between the developed and developing 
world. 

Finally, the Department of Defense 
could provide transportation support 
through airlift of the dehydrated potato 
products. 

In conclusion, the American potato in 
easily-transportable dehydrated form 
could be an effective solution to the 
tragic problem of famine that is stalk- 
ing the less-developed world. We must 
start now on this effort—every day lost 
means a heavy loss of life. We can ful- 
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fill our obligations as an international 
leader through this effective and avail- 
able mechanism. If we delay, we then 
must bear the weight of the moral re- 
sponsibility for having the means to 
help but not doing so. 


CIA OVERSIGHT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. STEELMAN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STEELMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleague, BILL FREN- 
ZEL, in cosponsoring legislation to create 
within the Congress a Joint Committee 
on Intelligence Oversight. This bill es- 
tablishes a 14-member joint House- 
Senate committee, specifically entrusted 
with primary oversight and legislative 
responsibility for the Federal intelli- 
gence community, 

Already this legislation, introduced by 
Senator Baker in the other body, has 
attracted 33 Senate cosponsors, and 
surely deserves our support in the House 
of Representatives. As Senator BAKER 
outlined on September 19 when he intro- 
duced the measure in the Senate, that: 

While a Joint Committee on Intelligence 
Oversight will provide increased assurance 
that the various intelligence and law- 
enforcement agencies are abiding by the 
Constitution and the Federal statutes by 
which they were created, .. . the committee 
also will strengthen our legitimate intelli- 
gence gathering capacity through insuring 
better coordination between the CIA, FBI, 
Secret Service, DIA, NSA, and other agencies 
possessing intelligence jurisdiction, and 
through eliminating much of the current 
duplication and apparent jealousy and com- 
petition in the intelligence community. 
Moreover, it is hoped that increased con- 
gressional oversight would render the intel- 
ligence community more responsive to le- 
gitimate Presidential and congressional 
requirements. 


The activities of the U.S. intelligence 
community have been pushed to the 
fore of public concern by the recent 
revelations about the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency’s covert operations. The 
actions of the Central Intelligence 
Agency—CIA—in Chile only highlight 
what many people in our country have 
come to ask in very emotional terms— 
who controls and sets limits on what the 
CIA and our other intelligence bodies do 
here and abroad? Russell Baker in an 
October 1, 1974 editorial in the Wash- 
ington Star outlined the problem in his 
article entitled, “A Habit Tough To 


Kick”: 
A Hasir To Kicx 
(By Russell Baker) 


The odd thing is not that we are in the 
business of overthrowing other peoples’ gov- 
ernments, but that we can still be surprised 
when somebody reminds us of it. In Asia, 
Latin America, Africa, the Mediterranean and 
the Middle East we have been propping up 
and knocking down governments more or 
less openly for the past 25 years. 

It ıs an established policy. Everybody 
knows it. It is supposed to be done covertly, 
which is only sensible if you hope to succeed 
since publicity in matters of this sort can 
only make the natives resentful and defeat 
the project. 

We have been so active in the field, how- 
ever, that a number of our projects have come 
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to light. Iran, Indonesia, South Vietnam, 
Greece, the Congo, Guatemala, Cuba—all 
have had their domestic politics secretly 
intertered with by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in ways that made headlines. 

The difficulty may be that we prefer not to 
know ourselves. How else can we explain 
these cries of shock that follow each fresh 
disclosure that the CIA has done it again? 
We hear them again about the Chile inter- 
vention. In Washington, wise men who are on 
a first-name basis with Professor Kissinger 
are shocked—shocked!—to discover that the 
United States is overthrowing governments. 

Professional moralizers of press and tele- 
vision are outraged by the bloodshed induced 
by the new US.-approved dictatorship in 
Chile, although it has been very slight com- 
pared to the mass murders which outraged 
them in Indonesia with the overthrow of 
Sukarno. 

Where have these people been for the past 
25 years? They always seem to be hearing it 
for the first time. President Ford's public ap- 
proval of exported subversion—everybody else 
does it; why shouldn't we? he said—ought 
to have had a healthy result. It was a can- 
did statement of a national policy in which 
most of us have tacitly concurred since the 
Stalin era. 

Instead the President is criticized for tell- 
ing us the truth—despite the demands for 
presidents who will tell us the truth. 

It is not a difficult paradox to explain. We 
have listened to our own publicity for so long 
that we believe it. Since 1945 our publicity 
agents have been telling us we are the good 
guys, the white hate, the !dealists struggling 
for democracy and freedom along dark streets 
swarming with the kind of thugs who over- 
throw other peoples’ governments. 

This is a very pleasant picture to have of 
yourself. It is traumatic to have people as 
authoritative as the President tell you it is 
the picture of Dorian Gray, and worse to 
have him pull the curtain away and show 
you what you have really come to look like 
after all these years of preening your beauty 
in the sunlight but taking all those clan- 
destine nocturnal strolls down the back alleys 
of world power. 

Overthrowing other peoples’ governments 
is a habit of great imperial powers. Romans 
and Britains did it openly, as do the Soviets 
today, and we differ from them only in in- 
sisting that our innocence has not been lost, 
that we are as pure today as we were when 
we bedded down with empire 30 years ago. 
Our publicity proclaims it and when truth 
threatens to spoil the conceit, we deflect self- 
recognition by blaming tired old scapegoat 
CIA, which, goes the self-deception, is out of 
control and amok. 

In fact, CIA has been operating with tacit 
public consent from the beginning. Every- 
body knows it has been overthrowing govern- 
ments, often bloodily, as a principle of Amer- 
ican foreign policy for years. 

The policy was never publicly adopted as 
such through the usual processes of debate, 
congressional vote and publicly reviewed ap- 
propriations. To have done it publicly would 
have been too embarrassing for us. It would 
have required us to admit that we were not 
who our publicity said we were. 

The government is sensitive about pre- 
serving our illusions. It does its best to keep 
the drearier realities from intruding upon 
us. Typically, the exposure of the Chilean 
subversion has resulted not in any congres- 
sional demand to do away with the policy, 
but a move by the House Armed Services 
Committee to punish Rep. Harrington for 
telling us what we did down there. 

If we are becoming the enemy we set out 
to thwart, the least Congress can do is punish 
anybody who threatens to let us know about 
it. 


As the article points out, the CIA has 
been an ongoing operation since its cre- 
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ation under the National Security Act of 
1947, but has never publicly adopted any 
policy guidelines through usual and con- 
stitutional congressional channels, The 
creation of this Joint Congressional 
Oversight Committee will fill this policy 
void while at the same time insure that 
the CIA or any other of our intelligence 
agencies does not become a servant with- 
out a master. As if to push the Congress 
into action on this issue and muster 
public support for this type of legisla- 
tion, President Harry S. Truman, who 
was responsible as President for setting 
up the CIA, has now said in his biog- 
raphy that: 

The CIA just doesn’t report on wars... 
they go out and make their own, and there’s 
nobody to keep track of what they’re up to. 
They spend billions of dollars on stirring "p 
trouble so they'll have something to report 
on... it’s become a government all of its 
Own and all secret. They don’t have to ac- 
count to anybody. That's a very dangerous 
thing in a democratic society, and it’s got 
to be put to a stop. 


Mr. Speaker, it is indeed very danger- 
ous to have an agency of any type that 
is accountable to no one, particularly not 
accountable to the Congress as the peo- 
ple’s representative and advocate. 

Mr. Speaker, this Joint Congressional 
Oversight Committee will have seven 
members from the House and seven mem- 
bers from the Senate whose duties will 
be to conduct a continuing study and 
investigation of our intelligence agen- 
cies, and in turn, the heads of these 
groups will be required to keep the joint 
committeee fully and currently informed 
of all intelligence and surveillance activ- 
ities and operations carried out by their 
respective departments and agencies, It 
committee fully and currently informed 
congressional committee that covert op- 
erations and clandestine intelligence ac- 
tivities will finally be brought under full 
congressional control and infused with 
some policy guidelines. 

This latter point is urgently important 
for without policy and theoretical frame- 
works in which to couch our strategic 
intelligence activities, it is not possible 
to develop criteria for measuring the ef- 
fectiveness or impact of strategic intel- 
ligence in the decisionmaking process. 
Nor, because of lack of oversight, have 
we heretofore been able to answer ques- 
tions about the impact American intelli- 
gence activities have had on the world 
community and the maintenance of 
world peace. With a complete flow of 
information into this Joint Congressional 
Oversight Committee we can answer 
these questions and insure that our ef- 
forts in this area are not jeopardized be- 
cause of ill-advised actions on the part 
of the United States. 

And, finally, as was pointed out in 
Princeton University’s latest issue of 
World Politics, the Congress, under this 
bill, will be able to answer the very prac- 
tical questions as to the need for these 
activities, and “whether the world would 
have been much different without these 
organizations, and if so, why?” 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this is a needed piece of legislation and 
will prove a useful and informative forum 
for assessing, controlling, directing, and 
curtailing, if need be, the hydra-headed 
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beast that we have had grow up in our 
midst as the Federal intelligence com- 
munity. 


UNITED STATES NOT A MEMBER OF 
CENTO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Asprn) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr, ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if you have 
been reading the Washington Post and 
the New York Times lately you have been 
informed that the United States “is a 
member” of the Central Treaty Orga- 
nization’s—CENTO—military, econom- 
ic and countersubversion committees 
or simply that we “belong” to CENTO on 
an equal basis with Pakistan, Britain, 
Turkey and Iran. You will have also read 
that last month we sent a carrier task 
force into the Indian Ocean for CENTO’s 
annual naval exercise, Midlink. 

The acronym CENTO sounds like 
NATO, and perhaps this explains why 
the Post and the Times are wrong and 
why Congress should question why we 
participated in Midlink. The fact is that 
the United States is not now nor have we 
ever been a member of CENTO, and we 
have no treaty relationship with that 
organization. 

If you are a little more familiar with 
CENTO than most citizens, you may be 
deluded into thinking we belong because 
we pay a good part of the alliance’s ex- 
penses, and we have two generals at 
CENTO’s Ankara headquarters who ab- 
solutely control all of CENTO'’s military 
planning. Naturally these two generals, 
a three-star and a two-star, are living in 
style. They are supported by three en- 
listed servants, three officer aides, three 
local chauffeurs, secretaries, and others 
to make their lives easier. The U.S. tax- 
payer is paying $120,000 annually to 
house them, $74,800 to finance their 
travel, and $67,000 for what the Pentagon 
ealls “the U.S. share of the International 
Combined Military Planning Staff op- 
erating budget.” 

The United States also funds one-fifth 
of the CENTO secretariat’s operating 
costs, the salaries plus allowances of 
three foreign service officers in Ankara, 
and the expenses of CIA’s activities in 
countersubversion operations. Naturally 
we also pay for an intelligence exchange 
operation, and all the costs of U.S. forces 
in annual air exercises and other ma- 
neuvers in addition to Midlink. 

Whatis wrong with all this is that Con- 
gress has never authorized the Pentagon 
and the State Department to participate 
in CENTO, much less to control every- 
thing CENTO does. Back in the Dulles 
era the White House made executive 
agreements with Pakistan, Turkey, and 
Iran, promising to help each of them 
out in case the Russians invaded their 
territories. But even these private agree- 
ments between the White House and va- 
rious foreign potentates say nothing 
about the United States rumning and 
funding CENTO. 

There can be little doubt that our par- 
ticipation in CENTO is wrong if not ab- 
solutely illegal. Furthermore, it is an 
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archaic and useless alliance we would be 
better served to leave completely alone. 
The only purpose it serves in these times 
is a means for its members to lever mili- 
tary equipment out of the United States. 
It does not help stability in the Middle 
East, and it has contributed nothing 
whatever to easing the Arab-Israel crisis, 
the oil crisis, the Cyprus crisis, the Iran- 
Traq confrontation, Iranian-Saudi Ara- 
bian rivalries, or Pakistani-Indian crises. 

Quite apart from the more than a mil- 
lion dollars U.S. personnel assigned to 
CENTO headquarters cost the taxpayer, 
the other expenses of our involvement 
with CENTO are not incidental wastes 
of money. The task force’ steaming 
around the Araban Sea did not just hap- 
pen to be in the area. The whole collec- 
tion of ships was sent through the In- 
dian Ocean just for the Midlink exercise. 

The Times says the task force con- 
sists of the aircraft carrier Comnstella- 
tion, a command ship, two guided missile 
destroyers, two destroyer escorts, a fast 
support ship, and a nuclear submarine. 
This ts a larger collection of ships than 
any of CENTO’s members provided and 
it may be more than all of them together. 
I thank the Times for providing me with 
the ship list because the Pentagon told 
me the information was classified. 

It is time Congress began to question 
the questionable, and the CENTO mess 
is one good place to start. It is bad 
enough to waste billions on alliances to 
which we belong, but it is ridiculous to 
pay for useless and probably dangerous 
activities in organizations to which we 
have no legitimate connection. 


BIGOTRY GIVEN LICENSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kocn) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the recent ill 
spoken and prejudicial comments of 
Gen. George Brown and Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl Butz, have had the ef- 
fect that anyone with any insight unto 
bigotry would have expected. Vile and 
vicious comments emanate from hereto- 
fore silent quarters, while other mis- 
guided individuals simply feel they now 
have license to voice their latent hostili- 
ties. 

Bigotry is many faceted, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am setting forth just two samples 
of the type of correspondence to which I 
have reference. 

Hon. Epwarp KOCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear S: You will never get my vote again 
and I would kill, if it was legal, to keep you 
from getting another vote from this area. 

I am so tired of your pro-Jewish actions 
and your attempted pro-Jewish legislation 
that I wonder ff I live in NYC or Israel, you 
people make it the same—and I am Amer- 
ican, you Jews think more of being Jewish 
than American. 

The world is sick of American money pour- 
ing into a bigoted hatec illegitimate state 
formed by mis-fits from every society who 
call being despised by every other race in the 
world some virtue, you haven't got enough 
money to buy honesty—or even decency or 
any respect in any community. 
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Koch, if I ever see your name on a ballet 
again I will donate $10,000 to your opponent, 
why don’t you Jews stop trying to run 
America? 

GEORGE E. CUMMINS. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1974. 
Mr. GEORGE E. CUMMINS, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Cummins: I have your nice tele- 
gram. I'm sure you were delighted that I got 
77.6% of the vote in the last election. You 
must have jumped for Joy. 

Again, thanks for your congratulations. Do 
give my best to the others living under the 
rock with you. 

All the best. 

Sincerely, 


Hon. EDWARD KOCH, 

House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Kocn: I received your 
letter of Nov. 20th in reply to my wire. I must 
say, much to your displeasure I'm sure, that 
I was delighted, first, it was the funniest 
damn piece of mail I’ve had in months. I 
actually called two or three people to read 
it to them. They didn't know you had a sense 
of humor, if we didn’t seem so diametrically 
opposed, I might even vote for you again 
sometime. Your sense of humor has cer- 
tainly elevated you in my estimation prob- 
ably far beyond the deserved status. 

As to your 77.6% plurality in the last elec- 
tion, I am impressed but we all know the 
basic reason for that, people with any sense, 
money, or taste started leaving “Pun City” 
years ago, now please don’t use government 
money to write suggesting I do the same. 

All the best, 

Gerorce E. CUMMINS. 


Drar ConcressMAN: The savings banks of 
New York are bastions of bigotry in restrict- 
ing positions in management and supervision 
to persons of specific ethnic and religious 
combinations. Many are Scotch Presbyterian, 
a few are Irish Catholic, and one or two 
are of other combinations. These banks are 
under contract with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and under the supervision of the FDIC 
but continue to violate the laws against em- 
ployment discrimination. They aren't an- 
swerable to stockholders or to depositors but 
rather are run by self-perpetuating boards. 

Won't you help to end this bigotry? 

Sincerely, 
JOE COOPER. 


Mr. Cooper did not receive a response 
since he did not give his address and it 
could not be located. 


BETTER SAFETY EQUIPMENT NEED- 
ED ON COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, a few min- 
utes ago the chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Sraccers) addressed re- 
marks to this body pointing out the 
tragedy that occurred in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains just west of here, when 92 
lives were lost in a TWA crash. That 
statement. was clear and unmistakable 
in that he felt, based on investigations, 
the accident might have been prevented 
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had certain equipment been aboard that 
TWA plane. 

There is now a ground proximity warn- 
ing system being installed on many 
planes which we believe, if put into force 
immediately by the FAA, could save 
countless lives. It is always very difficult 
to say that a particular crash could have 
been avoided because of certain circum- 
stances, whether it was instrument or 
pilot error. It is even more difficult to 
make those statements at an hour and 
time of national tragedy. 

Nevertheless, a member of our investi- 
gations subcommittee staff flew this same 
area yesterday to test whether or not that 
particular equipment would have pro- 
vided a warning. It is an audio-warning 
signal and it says, “Pull up, pull up,” in 
five different instances if there has been 
a failure of either pilot error or of in- 
strument. It is a computerized system. In 
this particular instance, we believe that 
possibly the instrument would have 
shown the excessive terrain closure rate 
in a manner that would have allowed at 
least a 14-second warning for that pilot 
to have pulled up. 

We cannot be sure of that. We can- 
not make that as a positive statement, 
but it does indicate that this accident 
might have been prevented. Our subcom- 
mittee held hearings on this matter 45 
days ago with FAA. We attempted to find 
out why the FAA has not insisted on this 
in their rulemaking procedures during 
the last 2 years. 

They have agreed, we believe, to defi- 
nitely require this as a new instrument 
of safety on all the commercial airplanes. 
We have asked them to shorten the time 
of the proposed rulemaking procedure so 
that both the notice would be shortened 
and so that the time for decision could 
be shortened. Certainly; a period of 18 
months could be reduced to 12 months 
or less for the actual installation of this 
instrument. 

The FAA has given cooperation in 
that they have reduced some of that 
time, but they still are not insisting that 
this instrument be put on in the short- 
est possible time. FAA is not moving fast 
enough. 

I call upon the FAA again to take this 
action, and to take it quickly. During 
the hearings we pointed out in three or 
four instances the slowness with which 
the FAA implemented safety rules. I 
would like to insert at this point two 
or three instances to show that the FAA 
is very slow in the adoption of reasonable 
rules. 

One of the things which has distressed 
me about the FAA’s approach to some of 
these safety related matters is the long 
drawn out timetable involved. 

Earlier this year, the subcommittee 
held a hearing on the DC-10 cargo door 
situation which caused the Paris crash. 
There we found that the FAA was put on 
notice almost 2 years previously by a 
near miss at Detroit that there was a 
problem with the door closing mecha- 
nism. Yet, the FAA did not issue an air- 
worthiness directive requiring the door 
to be fixed until a couple of days after 
the crash. 

Again, earlier this year the subcom- 
mittee held hearings on the subject of 
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hazardous air cargo being carried on 
commercial passenger flights. At that 
hearing, we found out that the FAA had 
received authorization in August of 1973 
to employ 18 individuals full-time at 
various FAA offices to work exclusively 
on hazardous materials matters. At our 
hearing on April 25, 1974, we heard testi- 
mony that the FAA still had not filled 
many of these highly critical positions, 
even though they were authorized 
months earlier. 

Another matter which has come to the 
staff’s attention involves the problem 
whereby, on a certain type of aircraft, 
it was found that pilots were deploying 
what are known as ground spoilers too 
early in the landing process. As I under- 
stand it, these devices are used to slow 
and settle the plane once it touched 
down, but they cause the plane to plum- 
met to Earth if they are accidentally 
deployed in flight. The indications to me 
from our staff’s inquiry are that the 
FAA proceeded very slowly to deal with 
this problem. In fact, after the problem 
first became known to the FAA in con- 
nection with a Montreal crash killing 109 
in July 1970, the FAA’s first response was 
simply to post a sign on the switch which 
said, “Do not deploy spoilers in flight.” 
That was described to our staff by one 
aircraft safety expert as akin to putting 
up a sign saying, “Do not crash this air- 
plane.” Now, after another accident oc- 
curred in June 1973 at JFK Airport, due 
to the same cause, the matter is being 
addressed more realistically, but, again, 
after considerable lost time. Fortunately, 
no one of the 128 on board were killed; 
8 were seriously injured. 

It is my feeling that we find again that 
the FAA and its rules are inordinately 
slow and cumbersome. They are exam- 
ined almost until the incident of the 
need is forgotten. At times, I must say 
that there are indications that the FAA 
becomes more industry oriented than 
they are even in timesaving procedures, 
and at times, it would appear, even in 
lives. 

That is a harsh statement, but I think 
it is an indication that this body, this 
Congress, must say to FAA, “You repre- 
sent the public, and take quicker action 
when these problems are brought to your 
attention.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT, INFLATION, AND 
RECESSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Murpuy) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the United States is entering the year 
1975 aimed in the direction of the worst 
unemployment, inflation, and recession 
since the end of World War II. The Na- 
tion moreover must regard herself in the 
worst competitive position with respect 
to military defense and international 
trade, relative to the last 30 years. 

These may be termed the bitter fruits 
of the U.S. decade of least achievement. 
So, too, are these “‘worsts” an unmistak- 
able warning to change direction. 

It is a time for trial and testing, The 
burdens of proof and performance fall on 
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the backs of the new Congress which 
uniquely has the historic opportunity to 
once again get America moving. 

Whether to characterize the recent 
election as a repudiation of the last Presi- 
dent or lack of confidence in his successor 
is secondary to its principal mandate—a 
desperate demand for leadership—that 
Congress fill the void. 

Reacting to winds of fear, the people 
are demanding a government capable of 
solving problems, not ever-shirkingly pre- 
siding over the shutdown of industry, 
the freezing of homes and the stalling- 
out of automobiles. 

Responding to the call for action, Con- 
gress must cast aside the White House 
policy of unproductive delay and endless 
sacrifice and opt for remedies that hold 
promise for the future. 

In assessing causal blame for the laun- 
dry list of “worsts,” Congress must ter- 
minate the “energy crisis” as it is the 
most malignant national malady. 

Notwithstanding contrary opinion, the 
best, if not only, means to promote na- 
tional growth and full employment 
through our lifetimes is full utilization 
of atomic power as the base source of 
electricity supply. 

At the present time there are 127 naval 
reactor and 52 nuclear-electric plants op- 
erating superbly, yielding energy more 
cheaply and more reliably, and, compared 
to fossil-fueled plants over the last quar- 
ter century, an unmatched record for 
safety. 

During the first 10 months of 1974, 
fuel costs in fossil-fired electric plants 
have increased by 85 percent and the 
trend continues upward. Over the same 
period nuclear fuel costs went down by 
10 percent. 

Only with greater reliance on atomic 
electricity can we honestly hold out the 
promise of rolling back the cost of home 
heating and electricity. Only with atomie 
power can we restore the competitive 
edge for American industry and put our 
people back to work. 

For the sake of our automotive indus- 
try and the people whose freedom is tied 
to owning and driving automobiles, 
atomic power is the only alternative that 
will permit redirecting oil and coal from 
electric generators and into transporta- 
tion and chemicals for industry. 

Greater utilization of nuclear fuel 
holds the further promise of creating 
downward price pressure on oil] and coal 
used for fertilizers and industrial chemi- 
cals with consequent benefit to the pur- 
chasers of foods, fibres and household 
goods. 

The energy crisis exacts a harsh and 
unremitting ransom from those among 
all Americans who have already suf- 
fered enough, the poor. And for young 
people entering the workday world, it 
rears up as a spectre foredooming failure. 
This is cruel and inhuman punishment 
that cannot be condoned. 

In terms of employment, construction 
of a nuclear-fueled electric plant creates 
some 15,000 job/years of work. To fill 
United States’ base power load to the end 
of the century will require the building 
of some 200 new plants. 

Based'on current operating conditions, 
such a network has the capability to give 
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consumers savings in the range of $15 
billion a year when projected against fu- 
ture costs of operating fossil-fueled 
plants. 

Lest the United States be left at the 
post in the race for tomorrow, the eco- 
nomic advantage must be weighed in the 
light of commitments of oil-poor France 
and oil-rich Iran, as examples, both mov- 
ing rapidly toward 100 percent base-load 
nuclear. 

As for the opponents, for whatever 
reason, of additional nuclear plants, it 
is tempting indeed to go along with their 
wait-and-see approach. But that is to- 
tally unacceptable, not only to those 
thrown out of work, but to a Nation that 
knows growth is necessary if its freedoms 
are to be maintained. 

Without question, this Nation should 
vigorously seek solutions relying on geo- 
thermal, tides, Sun, fusion, oil shale and 
even more esoteric sources. But it would 
be dishonest to promise productivity on 
a broad scale, if at all until the 21st 
century. 

The next Congress has no choice but 
to stop listening to White House talk 
and seize the initiative so long ungrasped. 
With Soviet Russia already ahead in per- 
fecting the next generation of nuclear 
technology, Congress must spur on the 
construction of the breeder reactor so 
as to assure nuclear fuel availability into 
the distant future. 

Congress could well ponder the words 
of the conqueror of Mt. Everest, Sir Ed- 
mund Hillary: 

As soon as we stop doing things because 
they're dangerous, we're killing the human 
race. 


Of danger in this world, there is no 
shortage. 

Even the ostriches smell danger in the 
Middle East from which oil supply/price 
policies have worked toward the devasta- 
tion of the American economy. Rightly 
or wrongly, these policies have bred 
world inflation and instilled universal 
fears in the free world, fears that trigger 
recession. 

One has to be naive indeed to discount 

the likelihood of further oil embargoes 
and price hikes. Similar striving for the 
top dollar will continue to be the order 
of the oil men of Canada and South 
America. Their product becomes all the 
more precious as the Middle East nations 
ae and rearm—Israel versus all the 
rest. 
- Blend into this cauldron sophisticated 
political intrigue or just plain Commu- 
nist tricks and then the détente double- 
cross looms over the next hill. 

The Israelis believe that following 
Russia’s massive military buildup of 
Syria, the next step is to force Israel to 
negotiate with Arafat’s PLO rabble. 

To put the squeeze on the United 
States and provenly less-than-resolute 
Western Europe, further oil curtailments 
by the Arabs are forecast. Meantime the 
Communist conspirators will quietly and 
resolutely infiltrate and seek disruption 
of Egypt’s squalid masses who may want 
of their neighbor Moslems’ wealth. 

The Israelis leave no doubt they will 
continue to resolutely defend their coun- 
try, their lives, and their heritage with 
all the force available to them. 
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The Arabs leave every doubt that they 
know what the game is all about, a sad 
manifestation of ignorance that could 
— them onto the dance floor with a 

ar. 

Other alternatives for rapidly procur- 
ing energy fuels appear limited to further 
exploitation of America’s own resources. 
All indications are that this thrust may 
precipitate the States rights battle of the 
seventies. 

When it comes to plundering and 
ravaging anr State for its mineral wealth, 
the last election gave the public clear 
and unmistakable opportunity to issue 
a ringing “No.” Every possible pressure 
is due to be brought to bear to assure 
that strip mining for coal and oil shale 
is environmentally acceptable. 

To satisfy demands of the people of 
the mineral States and also the people 
of the coast States where offshore drill- 
ing is contemplated will be expensive 
and time consuming. 

In this dangerous world, can the United 
States further delay implementing the 
single proven technology it possesses? 
The answer is “No.” The Nation must 
get moving. 


GLOBAL DEVELOPMENT FOR 
WORLD PEACE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 4, 1974, I had the privilege of 
delivering the keynote address at a col- 
loquium on “Global Development for 
World Peace” at Beloit College, Wis. 

I insert the text of my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS AT 
A COLLOQUIUM ON GLOBAL DEVELOPMENT 
FOR WORLD PEACE, BeLorr CoLLEGE, WIs., 
DECEMBER 4, 1974 


I count it a high honor to have been invited 
to open this international colloquium on 
“Global Development for World Peace,” and 
I regard it as a privilege indeed to share the 
platform with such distinguished leaders as 
Senator Frank Church of Idaho; the Director 
General emeritus of UNESCO, Dr. Rene 
Maheu; Dr. Rosemary Reuther; Professor 
Melvin Cranzberg and James W. Howe. 

I am for several reasons pleased to partici- 
pate in this conference. 

First, I am glad to be back at Beloit Col- 
lege, an outstanding center of learning and a 
leader in international education in the 
United States with its World Affairs Center 
and World Outlook Programs serving as mod- 
els for other institutions to emulate. 

And I am pleased to be in the home terri- 
tory of my old friend, President Miller Upton, 
who has added luster to the reputation of 
Beloit—and his own—by his distinguished 
service as Chairman of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, the mem- 
bers of which honor us all by their presence 
here in Wisconsin this week. 

But the principal reason I am glad to be 
here is the opportunity to discuss with you 
the subject matter of this conference, global 
development for world peace, 

So vast and complex are the dimensions of 
this crucial topic that I shall not pretend to 
do other than give some reflections on it from 
my own perspective as a Member of Congress 
with a particular concern for education and 
a fellow Midwesterner. 
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A TURBULENT TIME 


We live in a time of turbulence and trou- 
ble, with, in the last year alone, events tum- 
bling down upon us, first one and then an- 
other, and then seemingly all together— 
Watergate; the decline and fall of a Vice 
President and a President; rampant infla- 
tion here at home and across the world; & 
crisis in energy; the beginnings of a serious 
economic slump; sharply rising tensions in 
the Middle East; and famine and starvation 
afflicting millions of human beings. As James 
Reston said in the New York Times last Sun- 
day: 

“Nothing in the American experience has 
prepared our people for precisely the mixture 
of monetary inflation and economic reces- 
sion, fourfold increases in petroleum prices, 
and worldwide shortages of food now dis- 
rupting the life and politics of nations.” 

And in that same issue of that same jour- 
nal, writing from Paris, C. L. Sulzberger re- 
marks that although “Europeans are accus- 
tomed to living on more of a hand-to-mouth 
basis . . . Americans are exceedingly dis- 
couraged,” 

I certainly do not intend tonight to give 
you some pollyannish response to the grave 
problems that beset us. 

I think, however, the wiser course of ac- 
tion—if we pretend to some degree of ration- 
ality—is, having wrung our hands to go on 
to ask ourselves, what can we do about the 
situation? For as Abraham Lincoln said in 
his “House divided speech” in 1858, “If we 
could first know where we are, and whither 
we are tending we could better judge what 
to do, and how to do it.” 

So I want to talk to you tonight about 
where we are in respect of global develop- 
ment and world peace and then offer some 
suggestions on whither we might be tend- 
ing, on what to do, and and how to do it. 

I shall certainly not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive; I shall, rather, single out only a few of 
what I think are major aspects of the chal- 
lenge of development, 


SPECTER OF FAMINE 


And there seems every reason to begin by 
talking about food, for nothing illustrates 
the distance we must travel toward achieving 
some tolerable justice in the world than, in 
the year 1974, the prospect of widespread 
malnutrition and starvation. 

And I discuss the problem of food both 
because of its intrinsic importance and be- 
cause it is an example of the kinds of prob- 
lems with which those seriously concerned 
with the problem of global development must 
preoccupy themselves. 

Consider that the specter of famine haunts 
800 million people, living in 100 underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Consider that in 1971, the most developed 
nation in the world, the United States, had 
an average annual income of $5000 per per- 
son, while 2.3 billion people living in the 
underdeveloped nations had a yearly per 
capita income of only $212. 

Consider that 40% of the total population 
of all the developing nations of the world 
continue to exist below minimal levels of 
nutrition, literacy, and health. 

Consider that 20% of the world’s popula- 
tion controls 80% of its resources. 

And now think of how much more grave 
are the circumstances of the poor nations to- 
day as a result of the economic events of the 
past two years. 

James Howe, from whom you will be hear- 
ing later in this conference, makes a force- 
ful summary in his recent and valuable 
book, The United States and the Developing 
World; Agenda for Action, 1974. 

Said Mr. Howe: 

“By midsummer of 1973, the world econ- 
omy was in tumult. Global food scarcity, 
caused by a combination of rising affluence 
in the industrial countries, population in- 
creases in the poor countries, and drought in 
Asia and Africa, had become a dominant is- 
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sue. Grain and soybean prices had doubled 
and tripled—to the grave detriment of the 
poorest people in the countries of Asia, Af- 
rica, and Latin America, and to the benefit. of 
American farmers and to the U.S. balance of 
payments. The year ended with the energy 
shock, as the combination of the oil embar- 
go, production cutbacks, and price increases 
threatened the world economy more than 
any other event of the past quarter century.” 

One result of these developments is that 
the world today faces the lowest reserves of 
grain in history, enough on hand right now, 
we are told, to be measured in days. 

And the quadrupled price of oil, the base 
of synthetic fertilizer, has made that indis- 
pensable ingredient of agricultural growth 
almost impossible in many cases to obtain. 

As a consequence of these and other 
trends, the world is now moving into an era 
of chronic shortages of basic foodstuffs. 

James P, Grant, President of the Over- 
seas Development Council, puts it this way: 

“The doubling to quadrupling of food and 
energy prices dooms millions to premature 
deaths from increased malnutrition and even 
outright starvation. The only question, and 
one Americans can influence, is: how many 
millions?” 

Clearly food is only one of the dimensions 
of the problem of global development. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


No one who takes seriously the challenge 
of development can fail to recognize the 
impact of population growth, a subject 
which warranted its own International con- 
ference in Warsaw eartier this year. 

I here only indicate my agreement with 
the view of Pather Theodore Hesburgh, Pres- 
ident of the University of Notre Dame, in 
his recent lectures at Yale, published as The 
Humane Imperative: 

“I believe almost everyone today concedes 
that rational and moral population control 
is a desideratum of the highest priority, al- 
though there is obviously a great deal of dis- 
agreement as to the proper ways and means 
of control.” 


PREFERENTIAL TRADE ARRANGEMENTS 


Nor is it possible intelligently to discuss 
development in Third World countries with- 
out acknowledging the immense importance 
to them of trade. 

The rich countries must help provide mar- 
kets on preferential terms for the products 
of the poor nations or much of our aid 
effort will come to naught. 

ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 

Finally, I must make an observation about 
the other side of the question of develop- 
mental assistance: the capacity—and will- 
ingness—of the advanced societies to pro- 
vide it. Clearly the economic troubles of the 
Western world—of which inflation is the 
most obvious sign—mean that at the very 
time the poor need help the most, the 
wealthy may be most reluctant to volunteer 
it. 

EXPLOITATION OF THE THIRD WORLD 

Now much of what I have said so far deals 
with problems that are directly affected by 
the decisions of governments, 

There is, however, another element of im- 
mense consequence to the future of the poor 
mations, an element too little understood. 

I refer to the impact on the Third World 
of the rise in multinational corporations. 

And I would call your attention to a bril- 
Nant article in last week's (December 2, 
1974) Issue of the New Yorker in which 
Richard Barnet and Ronald Muller analyze 
in the most lucid and documented way, the 
meaning for the poor countries of the fact 
that “within the last ten years, global cor- 
porations have grown so fast that their com- 
bined total sales exceed the gross national 
product of every country except the United 
States and the Soviet Union.” 

Barnet and Muller show how: 
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“The three essential power structures in 
underdeveloped societies are typically in the 
hands of global corporations: the control of 
technology, the control of finance capital, 
the control of marketing and the dissemina- 
tion of ideas. 

“The result in most underdeveloped coun- 
tries is the pervasive penetration of the 
global corporation into every key sector of 
the economy.” 

But, this analysis shows, the result has not 
been the development of these nations but 
their exploitation, “increasing affluence for 
the slowly expanding but small minority and 
increasing misery for a rapidly swelling ma- 
jority.” 

Barnet and Muller show how transnational 
corporations invest not their own capital but 
the limited capital of the poor nations and 
how the earnings of subsidiaries located in 
the poor countries flow overwhelmingly to 
the developed world. 

The result: increased unemployment, stag- 
nation, inadequate services and still further 
inequity of income in the poor nations. 

The authors note, however, that there is 
another alternative: 


OTHER ALTERNATIVES 


“If more of the income generated by global 
concerns could be kept within the various 
countries, it would be possible to make some 
needed public investment in schools, trac- 
tors and houses, and even to raise the wages 
somewhat of the poor without disturbing the 
standard of living of the rich.” 

I have not here the time to outline for you 
the logic of the Barnet-Muller thesis or to 
cite their evidence to support it, but I can 
only tell you that I find their case com- 
pelling and significant—and indeed Indis- 
pensable reading for anyone concerned with 
the subject of this conference. Fortunately 
there is a rising tide of attention here in the 
United States to the impact both within this 
country and abroad of the multinationals 
and fortunately, too, a leader with the in- 
telligence and integrity of Senator Prank 
Church has been focusing still more atten- 
tion on this problem. 

There are two other points in this New 
Yorker essay of which I feel obliged to tell 
you. 

One is that the elites in the poor countries 
are under mounting pressure to change the 
relationships with the global corporations, 
for "famine, epidemic and certain death for 
millions of people ... cease to be merely 
aesthetic problems and acquire the status 
of political crises” for both rightist—see 
Brazil—as well as leftist—see Cuba or Chile— 
governments. 

And the conclusion to which Barnet and 
Muller come is that "a series of developments 
in the world economy and in world politics 
has made it far more feasible than in the 
past for poor countries to cut into the power 
of global corporations.” 

That the Japanese must import national 
resources, especially energy; the Soviet 
Union, food; and the United States, man- 
ganese, tin and chromium dramatizes the 
point that the rich countries need the poor 
ones and that significant shifts in bargaining 
power are occurring. 

I only invite in this context your atten- 
tion to the relative situations in the world 
today of Italy and Iran, 

I have talked about several facets of the 
development problem—food, population, and 
trade. 

WHAT WE SHOULD BE DOING 

Let me now make some observations about 
what, in light of some of the problems I have 
reviewed, the United States should be doing 
to encourage constructive development in 
the Third World. 

FOOD 

First, on food, I think we must give more. 

Father Hesburgh only last month, on be- 
half of leaders of several major religious 
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groups, called for the immediate shipment 
of two million tons of grain to needy nations 
followed next summer by another two million 
contingent on matching commitments by 
other donor countries. i 

And surely we must. strengthen the Food 
for Peace Program under Public Law 480. 
Although the. food to be made available 
under this program in Fiscal 1975 reverses 
the decline we experienced last year, we can 
clearly do better. 

A glance at the food delivery level under 
Title I of Public Law 480, which authorizes 
the sale of foodstuffs, and Title II, which 
provides for famine relief, shows how far we 
have to go. 

Here are the figures: In Fiscal 1972, Titles 
I and II provided nine million tons of food 
aid, but in Fiscal 1974 only 3.3 million. 

And I regret to tell you that the Ford 
Administration has yet to make a commit- 
ment of more than 4.5 million tons for the 
current fiscal year. 

Yet the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of the U.N, estimates that between eight 
and twelve million tons of food provided 
between now and October 1975 can spell the 
difference between widespread famine and 
life for the peoples of the Third World. 

And surely the Arab states have a respon- 
sibility to use a fraction of their enormous 
new wealth to provide food for their breth- 
ren in the developing world. 


WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE 


Indeed, the general parameters of a food 
policy that makes sense were set by the 
United Nations World Food Conference last 
month at Rome with these recommenda- 
tions: 

A World Fcod Council with a secretariat 
in Rome reporting to the United Nations; 

An agricultural development fund pro- 
posed by the newly rich Arab states; 

A ten million ton a year food aid program 
for developing nations: 

An internationally coordinated system of 
national grain reserves with an early warn- 
ing system of data sharing to help alert the 
world to climactic threats to food supplies; 

A fertilizer aid program for the developing 
world, and pesticide, irrigation, drainage and 
flood control help; 

Nutrition aid, with special feeding pro- 
grams for malnourished children. 

That these goals were even adopted repre- 
sents a significant advance. 


MORE CONSTRUCTIVE LONG-RANGE POLICIES 


Although it is imperative that the United 
States be generous with help to poor coun- 
tries particularly hard hit by shortages of 
food, fertilizer and fuel, we must do more 
than provide emergency food aid. 

As Charles W. Maynes, Jr., Secretary of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, wrote in the Washington Post last 
Sunday: 

“(The United States) now provides more 
emergency food aid to the starving nomads 
on the Sahel than any other nation, includ- 
ing the ex-colonial power, France. 

“But it also accords those same African 
states the lowest possible priority in long- 
range U.S. development aid plans.” 

Clearly we have to frame far more 
thoughtful and constructive long-run poli- 
cies with respect to development in the 
Third World than we have been doing. 

For example, beyond the immediate ques- 
tion of distributing more food around the 
world, the developed nations must encour- 
age greater food production in the develop- 
ing nations themselves, 

We must do so for several reasons. 

First, to borrow from the wisdom of 
Ghandi: “Give me a fish and I will eat to- 
day. Teach me to fish and I will eat every 
day.” 

If we are to be able to break the cycle 
of dependence of the Third World on the 
rich world, it is imperative that the food 
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surplus countries provide the poor nations 
with the agricultural, scientific, technical 
and economic resources they need to grow 
more food themselves, 

I have already said that I believe America 
should supply more food to the poor coun- 
tries, but the world food problem cannot be 
solved in the American Midwest. 

Barring some new scientific breakthrough, 
the most promising hope for dramatic in- 
creases in agricultural productivity is in in- 
creasing the pitiably low yields of the 150 
million small farms of the developing world, 
as, among other authorities, both 
Owens, in a recent article in the Washing- 
ton Post, and Lester R. Brown, in his new 
book, By Bread Alone, tell us, 


OTHER ELEMENTS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Let me cite some other elements—most of 
them obvious—that are essential to develop- 
ment policy beyond the short-run. 

We must give more aid for population 
planning, health, education, and human re- 
sources generally. 

I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
Congress last year wrote just those objec- 
tives into the Foreign Assistance Act of 1973. 

PENDING FOREIGN AID BILL 


The Foreign Assistance Bill of 1974, now 
pending before the House and the Senate, 
which authorizes $2.64 billion for Fiscal 
1975, continues programs for these purposes 
as well as for food and nutrition. 

But even as I applaud these provisions of 
the aid legislation now before Congress, I 
must warn you that the bill faces consider- 
able difficulty. 


AID TO REPRESSIVE REGIMES 


Not only do the traditional opponents of 
any U.S. foreign aid program plan to oppose 
the measure, but many of the traditional 
supporters of aid, like the Congressman who 
is addressing you, are strongly opposed to the 
sizeable funds the Administration is seeking 
for military supplies to governments that 
repress their own peoples, as, for example, 
South Korea and Chile. 

Another danger to the passage of a for- 
eign aid bill this year is the insistence of the 
Ford Administration, like the Nixon one be- 
fore it, that U.S. military aid be continued 
to countries that, in violation of American 
law and their agreements with us, use our 
weapons to attack friendly countries. 

The use by Turkey of American guns and 
tanks and planes and bombs to maim and 
kill thousands of people on the small island 
of Cyprus, a republic now occupied by 40,000 
Turkish troops equipped with American 
arms, is the most dramatic instance that I 
can cite to you. 

If President Ford wants Congress to hold 
down Federal spending, some of us are ready 
to help him by halting any more United 
States aid to governments like the ones I 
have described. 


UNESCO'S ACTIONS 


And so long as I am reciting the perils 
through which an aid bill must pass, I 
cannot fail to note the totally irresponsible 
action of UNESCO in Paris in excluding 
Israel from UNESCO's regional groups and 
barring that country from receiving any 
UNESCO assistance. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has, as you know, already responded to this 
attempt to politicize what should be a 
fundamentally humanitarian and cultural 
organization by approving unanimously an 
amendment to the Foreign Aid Bill that 
would cut off a $16 million United States 
contribution to UNESCO unless the anti- 
Israel actions are rescinded. 

As the United States now provides nearly 
one-third of the total budget for UNESCO 
activities, and as the Arab states benefit far 
more than does Israel from UNESCO pro- 
grams, the actions in Paris are clearly 
ludicrously self-defeating. 
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MULTILATERAL ASSISTANCE 


Let me here say too that in addition to 
strengthening our bilateral aid programs— 
with the exceptions I have noted—we must 
seek to strengthen multilateral develop- 
mental assistance efforts, 

For example, the United States must not 
pull back from strong support of the Inter- 
national Development Association (IDA), the 
soft loan window of the World Bank. It was 
only with considerable effort that we were 
able this year to reverse a January vote in 
Congress to kill the funds needed to make 
good on the US. pledge of $380 million 
annually to IDA. 

But not only is assistance important to 
meeting the development challenge, it is im- 
perative that we provide trade preference for 
the exports of the poor countries. The trade 
bill now before Congress would so do. 

Of course, you will appreciate from what I 
have said in citing the arguments of Barnet 
and Muller, that there is another area where 
I think the United States must make some 
changes in policy. 

I refer to the influence of global corpora- 
tions on the countries of the Third World. If 
we continue to ignore the impact these firms 
make in these societies we seek to help, much 
of our effort through governments will be of 
little avail. 

ROLE OF EDUCATION 

There is one other counsel I would offer as 
we consider the challenge of global develop- 
ment and world peace. 

I think we need to do a much better job 
than we have been doing in the field of edu- 
cation. 

I have already said that we need to support 
improved education in the developing coun- 
tries. 

But I think that indispensable to our ca- 
pacity in the Western world to generate wise 
policies toward the Third World is an under- 
standing of that world, and this means that 
we must educate ourselves. 

This means we must teach more about the 
other peoples and cultures of other lands, 
especially the poor ones, in our grade schools 
and high schools. 

It certainly means greater attention to 
international studies and research at our col- 
leges and universities, the kind of education 
offered at Beloit College. 

Some of you here may recall my own efforts 
nearly a decade ago to write into law the 
International Education Act. That law, un- 
happily never funded, is all the more justi- 
fied, in my view, by the events of recent 
years. 

For its purpose is to provide Federal funds 
to colleges and universities here in the 
United States—it is not a foreign aid meas- 
ure—for international studies and research 
at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. 

Indeed, unless we begin to do a better job 
in international education, we shall soon 
know more about Jupiter than about the 
hundreds of millions of peoples who inhabit 
the other nations of the earth. 

Let me say, too, that the churches of Amer- 
ica have their own educational responsibil- 
ity—to provide moral education, education 
in values, to the people whom they serve. 
In fact, in large measure the impetus for the 
foreign aid the United States has given 
throughout the years has come from the 
Hebrew-Christian traditions of our society, 
from a sense of justice and compassion that, 
I hope and believe, may be reviving in this 
nation. 

And conferences of this kind, bringing 
together scholars and students, politicians 
and the public, can also play an important 
role in this task of educating ourselves about 
the world and our responsibilities in it. 

The presence here of members of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO is concrete evidence of their aware- 
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ness of the contribution such meetings can 
make, 

Indeed, the very premise on which UNESCO 
was founded a generation ago is education. 
As the UNESCO constitution reads: 

“That since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be constructed ... 

“That ignorance of each other’s ways and 
lives has been a common cause, throughout 
the history of mankind, of that suspicion 
and mistrust between the people of the world 
through which their differences have all too 
often broken into war... 

“That the wide diffusion of culture, and 
the education of humanity for justice and 
liberty and peace are indispensable to the 
dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit 
of mutual assistance and concern... .” 

It is in that same spirit of education for 
justice and liberty and peace, of mutual 
assistance and concern among nations, that 
this international colloquium for global de- 
velopment meets on the campus of Beloit 
College. 

May your discussions here help move us 
toward a better world for all mankind, a 
world to which we all aspire. 


EULALIA HOTZ—A PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that all here would agree that 
the life of a public servant is in many 
ways a paradox. Often the conflicting 
claims of a conscientious electorate can 
cause considerable frustration. And yet, 
the satisfied feeling that comes from ded- 
ication to the “common weal” surely 
makes it all worthwhile. 

Today, I would like to speak of one who 
personifies the “public servant,” Eulalia 
Hotz. She has been Madison County clerk 
since 1942, and in less than 2 weeks, 
“Uke” Hotz will retire. 

For years, Miss Hotz has led the county 
Democratic party ticket, and has been 
active in the party’s women’s organiza- 
tion. She does not consider herself a poli- 
tician, however, but “a friend of the peo- 
ple.” There are many in Madison and St. 
Clair County who heartily endorse this 
evaluation. I certainly do. 

Mr. Speaker, a country is the sum total 
of its people. Our country has witnessed 
considerable progress since the Second 
World War. Eulalia Hotz deserves some 
of the credit. 

At this time, I insert an article from 
the Metro-East Journal: 

Miss Horz: A “PUBLIC Servant” 
(By Kathy O'Dell) 

Eulalia Hotz, Madison County Clerk since 
1942, is beginning to clean off her office desk 
and make plans to sort through boxes of pa- 
pers and other things she has accumulated, 
in the past 34 years. 

Less than two weeks from now, 
Hotz will be retired. 

She will be honored at an open house in 
the clerk’s office Dec. 2, the day her chief 
deputy and long time friend, Evelyn Bowles, 
is sworn in as the new county clerk. 

Friends are planning a formal retirement 
dinner to honor Miss Hotz Jan. 29. 

Miss Hotz’ decision to retire was an- 
nounced simost s year ago, She revealed the 
decision and her endorsement of Miss Bowles 
at a new conference, and then called Demo- 
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cratic party leaders to let them know her 
plans. 


That was typical of Miss Hotz, whose per- 
formance has resulted in high public praise 
and landslide victories, but at times has 
caused dissatisfied mumbles from some poli- 
ticians. 

She doesn’t consider herself a politician. 
She thinks of herself as "a friend of the 
people.” In fact, she doesn’t Hke to be called 
a politician. “I'd much rather be called a 
public servant,” she said. 

For years she has led the county Demo- 
cratic party ticket. “I just appreciate the 
confidence people have in me,” she sald. 
“The fact I've always led the ticket through 
the years—lI've never taken advantage of it. 
I've never used it, not any time. I'm more 
interested in the position. I never hoped to 
run for any other office.” 

She has been active in the party's women’s 
organization, but was never consulted by 
the men on major party matters. “My opin- 
jon was never sought by the big wheels.” 

She helped maintain the aloofness, even 
when she might have been upset with the 
party decision makers. 

“I felt that my victories would take care 
of everything I wanted to say, the people 
would say it for me. I thought that was the 
best way for them to get the message.” 

She said her vote-getting ability is the re- 
sult of “fair play, and I love people.” 

“I always felt in a general election I wasn’t 
elected only by Democrats. I had to have a 
good Republican vote too. Really, I always 
felt, like my father did, treat everyone fair- 
ly. Give everyone the best service you have, 
and don’t play favorites with anyone. I think 
that’s what carried on through the years. I 
don’t even think of people as Republican or 
Democrats when they come in. 

“I’m sure that the organization has noi al- 
Ways been happy with me, because I have 
always selected my help for the type of work 
they could do and the type of work I needed 
done. I would only hire people who really 
needed the job, because I learned very 
quickly that those are the people who would 
be interested in retaining their pobs. 

“They knew the best way to do that was to 
do a good job for me, so the office would be 
recognized as a first class service office.” 

Miss Hotz said she believes she has saved 
the county thousands of dollars. “Certainly 
when I'm spending other people’s money. 
I'm very conscientious about that. I'm far 
more conscientious about that than I am 
my own money.” 

She has been working with public funds 
for many years. She started working in the 
county clerk’s office as a part-time employe 
for her father, Joseph Hotz, who was clerk 
in the 1930’s. 

He was first elected in 1932, but he couldn’t 
assume office until the settlement of a court 
sult over the election. The Illinois Supreme 
Court ruled in 1933 that her father was the 
winner. 

When her father died in office, he was re- 
placed by Miss Hotz’ brother, Norbert. 

“They asked my mother if she cared to 
be named county clerk,” Miss Hotz said. 
Her mother refused, but suggested Norbert. 
The appointment was made, with the under- 
standing that Miss Hotz would be named 
a deputy clerk so that she could pay her 
mother's living expenses. 

Her salary was about 6165 per month. 

Norbert ran and won twice but decided 
to retire In 1942 because of fll health and 
the increasing work load in the office, Miss 
Holtz said. 

“I was looking for someone to come in 
with petitions to say they were going to run 
for clerk. Then I would ask them if they 
would consider keeping me on as a deputy be- 
cause I had to work and that was the work 
I knew best.” 

When no one came in or expressed any 
@aterest in running, Miss Hotz, then 33, de- 
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cided to file for the office herself. When she 
told her plans to a Democratic party kingpin, 
he said he didn’t think women should even 
have the right to vote. He later became a 
strong supporter, Miss Hotz said. 

“When I think back on it, I have to laugh 
to think that I had the courage to say to 
him, ‘Well, you're living in the stone age, 
and I'm going to file my petitions.’ ™ 

She did end up with two men opponents 
in that primary. 

“Needless to say, I just about fell be- 
hind the counter when they did that (filed), 
because both of them I knew very well and 
liked very well. All three of us shared many 
of the same friends. Well, I thought, “This is 
it. I'm just never going to make it,’ But, I 
Gecided not to back out. I campaigned most 
furiously, to the surprise of many in politics 
at the time.” 

She said she received a large amount of 
support from women. “They just seemed to 
come to the front and offer their services.” 
Also, many people knew her father and .her 
work in the office, she said. 

Campaign financing was a problem. “Really, 
I had no money to run for that office. I re- 
member that I did borrow $100 from my 
brother, Norbert. And I paid every cent back 
after I was elected,” she said. The payments 
were $10 per month. 

She said she was on the job that primary 
election day, delivering absentee ballots to 
various polls so they could be counted after 
the polls closed. 

“We were just barely making it to the 
last place in Godfrey, and I looked at my 
watch and said, “Thank God, it’s just 5 
o'clock (the polls closed at 5 p.m.) As I said 
it, I realized and said, ‘Oh, my goodness, I 
forgot to vote.’ 

“I forgot to vote for myself the first dash 
out of the box, I did for a fact. 

“Iye never spoken about it publicly until 
my last term. I've finally gotten the courage 
to use it sometimes in speeches, because I 
think it’s funny,” she said. 

Even though she did not vote for herself, 
she felt she was going to win. “I know one 
thing, that the heavens were stormed with 
prayers, and people were working so hard for 
me that I didn’t see how I could lose. 

“You have to have a certain amount of 
confidence. You've got to think you have a 
chance, to run for public office on any level.” 

She won that first general election by only 
1,654 votes. In her last election, 1971, she won 
by 17,127 votes. 

Among her Republican opponents have 
been a woman, a blind man, a man without 
legs, @ man with one arm, and a rich 
farmer, 

Miss Hotz said many of her opponents 
were fine persons. She recalls one man who 
drew attention to his candidacy by camping 
in a tent on the courthouse lawn, just be- 
low her office window. She refused to accept 
the Democratic party suggestion that the 
man be moved. Miss Hotz figured she could 
keep track of her opponent easier if he was 
just below in the tent. 

In the regular course of business, she has 
had lots of fun. She said there was always 
a laugh or two associated with the county 
clerk's task of distributing bounty money 
for foxes and wolves. 

As part of that duty, the clerk had to 
split the ears of the dead animal before 
paying off. The razor blade cutting would 
ensure that the county wouldn't pay twice 
for the same animal. The ear slitting was a 
Madison County rule, and she often won- 
dered if farmers and hunters went to neigh- 
boring counties, got bounty money, and then 
came to Edwardsville. 

She remembers the woman who brought in 
a jar full of fox ears, explaining that she 
couldn’t get to town sooner, so she had been 
collecting and storing the ears in her 
refrigerator. 
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Then there was a policeman who pulled a 
fox scalp from each coat pocket. Along with 
the scalps came “a raft of fleas” that kept 
county clerk employes scratching for the rest 
of the day. 

And once, a woman who was concerned 
about the smell of a fox head, brought it to 
the clerk’s office in a corsage box. She had 
dusted the remains with talcum powder. 

Selling marriage Ncenses has also had its 
lighter moments. Miss Hotz remembers a 
couple who started to give her a nickel tip 
for their license, which cost $1. 

The man said the five cents was “to buy 
yourself a beer.” The prospective bride turned 
to the man and suggested, “Oh, honey, give 
her a quarter for a high ball.” 

Miss Hotz sees the duty of being clerk to 
the county board as the most demanding job. 
She said the role of clerk to the county court 
once was equally as demanding, but that job 
is now done by the circuit courts. 

Elections also bring heavy responsibilities, 
particularly because the laws are constantly 
changing. She is proud of the good attend- 
ance at her election judge seminars held the 
Saturday before elections. The Judges are not 
paid to attend, but most come, and Miss Hotz 
believes this has helped elections go smoothly 
in the county. 

She would like to see more peopie active 
in politics. “People don"t want to run for 
public office because officials have been mis- 
labeled as politicians or crooks, which is not 
true. 

“The only way we can have good govern- 
ment is for them (the public) to stop criti- 
cizing and get active. We have to have both 
parties. There Is no two ways about it.” 

She would advise persons interested in 
running “to establish themselves in some 
other business or profession first. Because 
holding public office is very costly, and if 
you do not have the help of the Lord to 
keep you in the straight and narrow path, 
people could very easily be misled to doing 
things that were not on the up and up.” 

“Im retiring without a big bankroll or 
savings because I've spent it as the demands 
came about. You're asked to ager ees to 
every function throughout the county, and 
of course you want to help. The first thing 
you know, you could find yourself without 
even a roof over your head.” 

She said one of the smartest things that 
she had done is jointly with Miss Bowles, buy 
a house. 

Miss Hotz said she never recruited can- 
didates, “but I certainly worked for Evelyn 
Bowles.” 

County political observers credit Miss Hotz 
and her office reputation as key factors in 
Miss Bowles’ trouncing of the candidate 
backed by the Democratic party organization 
in the primary. Miss Bowles was unopposed 
in the November general election, and, like 
her boss has for so many years, led the Demo- 
cratic party ticket. 

It has been one year since Miss Hotz an- 
nounced she would retire. Last week she sald, 
“I'm really very happy I made this decision 
and that I’ve had a year to think it over and 
know that I was absolutely right. 

“It's very easy for me to leave the title 
of the office, because I think that Evelyn 
will continue on in the kind of service I have 
tried to give through the years.” 

She said she is retiring because “if I ran 
again I would be 70 at the end of the term, 
and I really don't think a person should 
work that long.” 

She said she is “not really tired, but a wee 
bit exasperated at changes that have come 
along in county government in the last few 
years.” 

She declined to name those factors. 

Instead, she thinks about cleaning off that 
office desk. She hates to start because the 
top is sort of a horizontal filing cabinet = 
papers stacked high. 
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Her office is enclosed with glass. It is the 
first desk seen by the public when they come 
into the clerk's office. 

Generally, the first person at the counter 
to offer assistance has been Miss Hotz. She's 
been too busy with people to worry about 
keeping a tidy desk. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS WARRIOR 
VERSUS THE CONSCIENTIOUS OB- 
JECTOR 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
share with my colleagues two articles by 
Sister Sharon Burns from the “The 
Greyhound,” the school newspaper of 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Burns has written two very 
provocative commentaries on the ques- 
tion of the conscientious warrior versus 
the conscientious objector. She has dealt 
with the topic in a manner which merits 
the attention of all here present. Her 
remarks are indeed food for thought. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting these arti- 
cles in the Recorp at this point: 

[From the Greyhound (Loyola College, Balti- 
more, Md., Oct. 4 and Nov. 3, 1974) 
COMMENTARY 
(By Sister Sharon Burns) 

Ever since Col. Hobby asked one morning 
in early May if I would be Loyola's repre- 
sentative for a few days during the summer 
at Fort Bragg to become acquainted with the 
advanced ROTC program, I have been think- 
ing about today’s young people who choose 
to serve in the armed forces. I notice that 
they choose to do so despite sometimes severe 
negative peer pressure, despite ridicule (par- 
ticularly in the case of girls in the program), 
and despite the discontinuance of an escape 
factor, the draft. Throughout these past few 
years of demonstrative criticism these stu- 
dents must have conscientiously weighed 
their motive for persisting in such an unpop- 
ular choice. I realize that I have not given 
them sufficient consideration. 

For a number of years I have been an ad- 
mirer of the Quaker pacifists, a sympathizer 
of selective conscientious objectors, and, by 
temperament and tendency, a “dove”. But 
now upon reflection, I realize that I, like most 
people, are not a total pacifist. The seeds of 
violence He dormant within us only when 
undisturbed by provocation. Let our country 
be proclaimed in serious danger, let a riot 
explode in our streets, let a sister be raped, 
a grandfather, mugged, and something within 
us gathers strength and is unleashed, some- 
thing angry and savage, a desire for venge- 
ance and retribution. Suddenly justice and 
truth begin with capital letters; forgiveness 
and nonviolence become but minuscule and 
far-off ideals. These are not excuses for vio- 
lent reaction, but merely a reminder that 
seemingly pacifist tendencies are frequently 
founded on lack of provocation and insuffi- 
cient soul-searching, and that perhaps most 
of us are merely objectors without being too 
conscientious, 

The great majority of us, I believe, are 
relative pacifists—neither militarists nor ad- 
vocates of total pacifism in the face of op- 
pression or attack. By “militarists” I mean 
champions of force as the most effective 
method of settling disputes between nations. 
Militarism in the U.S. has deep roots in our 
messianic consciousness. The Puritans came 
to America convinced that they were the 
beneficiaries of a new covenant to conduct a 
divine experiment: in their role as “the elect 
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of God,” they sought to subdue the wilder- 
ness, separate the spiritual sheep from the 
goats, and inaugurate a new order. To dis- 
place the Indians, humiliate Mexico, and push 
to the Pacific were all part of our “manifest 
destiny.” To this day, we all need to look 
more dispassionately at our motives; U.S. ex- 
pansionism has been too often disguised as 
& generous sharing of the benefits of democ- 
racy, and the national economic policy, too 
intent on making the world safe for a high 
standard of living in the US. If we want a 
country which will promote the rights of 
man we must be conscientious about the 
task of making the U.S. not only safe, but 
also safe for the world. 

The total pacifist denies the legitimacy of 
any war or conflict, even when it is a case 
of resisting outright aggression. Christian 
pacifists have been labeled impractical per- 
fectionists. How can such an unrealistic 
stance be maintained in such a sinful world? 
Is it right to stand by while aggressors at- 
tack the defenseless or dictators impose their 
unjust and evil intentions on the abject? 
These are the usual, hard questions put to 
the sensitive conscience which shrinks from 
any part with the executioner or soldier. 
Many pacifists would consider this an over- 
simplified caricature of their position, for 
there are, in reality, many varieties of paci- 
fism. But in any case those who take the 
stance of conscientious objection do have 
the advantage of knowing in specific cases 
what their moral duty is in regard to any 
type of conflict. They must say an unquali- 
fied “no” to any act which would have them 
do other than bear their cross or assist non- 
violently in resolving tensions. 

Since Dachau and Hiroshima, Belfast and 
My Lai, there are certainly more people than 
ever before disavowing war. The real possi- 
bility of nuclear annihilation and the dismal 
prospects of continuous conflict keep the 
conscientious objector before one’s eyes as a 
constant reminder of the irrationality of 
war and of the Christian ideal of non-vio- 
lence both as a condition and as a conse- 
quence of the loye of neighbor and enemy. 

And there is the conscientious warrior . .. 
I myself had not given him sufficient 
thought—until Col. Hobby invited me to 
Fort Bragg. I had vaguely considered the ma- 
jority position that war is to be averted if 
possible—but not at any price. I had recog- 
nized the predominant mood among Amer- 
icans as being one of relative pacifism, where 
it is presumed that successful arbitration 
and negotiation can best proceed from a pos- 
ture of strength that commands the respect 
of the enemy. I had studied the long his- 
torical tradition which lies behind such a 
position, the “just war” theory, which today 
seems obsolete (some say, absurd) in the 
light of nuclear might and indiscriminate 
bombings. 

I had been aware that even in the course 
of everyday living we experience the fact that 
force exercises more influence by being in 
readiness than by being brought into action. 
A police force, for example, is far more sig- 
nificant for the crime it deters than for the 
crime it punishes. A similar line of argument 
underlies the issue of a standing army with 
Gominance sufficient to restrain aggression. I 
had considered somewhat all these “‘facts”— 
but I had not given consideration to the 
young men and women who by their choice 
of military service make these facts take on 
fiesh and blood. My trip to Fort Bragg, my 
contact and conversations with our six cadets 
there, and with many officers who are respon- 
sible for their training, particularly with the 
men who teach them at Loyola, have changed 
brute fact into flesh and spirit. I have be- 
come acquainted with a sensitive and ad- 
mirable kind of person, the conscientious 
warrior. 

Paradoxically, the conscientious warrior 
and the conscientious objector, by living out 
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their different moral choices, are really quite 
similar in important respects: both have 
chosen & way of service to their fellowmen, 
& way that may lead to suffering and even 
death. Both stand in almost eqval opposition 
to the soldier-adventurer, intoxicated by 
war’s promise of intense experience, and the 
ordinary objector not willing to fight nor 
willing to pay the price that refusal costs. 
Both of them are the kind of men who will 
be of great service in the struggle to elimi- 
nate war, both make a choice which requires 
deep regard for one’s self, and disregard for 
one’s self in the service of others and for a 
cause. Both are held in contempt by sectors 
of the public who do not recognize nor ap- 
preciate their respective heroism, The con- 
scientious objector, if he abides by his con- 
victions in a time of national crisis, when 
emotions are high, is likely to be accused of 
cowardice or disloyalty. During the past sev- 
eral years, however, there seems to have been 
more to commend the conscientious objector 
than ever before and in many instances, it is 
the conscientious warrior who is put on the 
defensive. In both cases, particularly today 
when the pressure toward conformity is al- 
most overwhelming, it is the rare “inner- 
directed” individual who can remain a stead- 
fast conscientious objector or conscientious 
warrior. Perhaps only they, the conscientious 
objector and the conscientious warrior, can 
really understand one another. 

J. Glenn Gray, a conscientious soldier and 
philosopher, in his “Reflections on Men in 
Battle.” The Warriors, demonstrates a sensi- 
tivity and angulsh that the conscientious 
objector can perhaps appreciate most. In his 
chapter “Image of the Enemy”, he remarks: 

The combat soldier who refuses to yield 
to abstract hatred in forming an e of 
the enemy is accordingly isolated and lonely 
on a modern battlefield. Often he will won- 
der why he did not yield to earlier impulses 
and declare himself a pacifist and conscien- 
tious objector to the senseless cruelties of 
warfare. Since an absolutist position is over- 
whelmingly popular in wartime, he is quite 
certain that, if a choice must be made, he 
belongs to the absolute pacifists as opposed 
to the apostles of total destruction. Yer he 
feels himself opposed to both extremes. Nor- 
mally, he believes enough in the rightness of 
his country’s cause and the wrongness of the 
opponent to fight and lose his life if need be 
for that conviction. ...It is not the suffering 
and dying that sickens him so much as it is 
the brutalization of the emotions and the 
corruption of the heart which prolonged 
fighting brings. I could not escape it. 

Since my return from the army base I 
have been assailed by pacifist friends whose 
arguments seem intent on exposing a cer- 
tain naivete in my positive appraisal of the 
ROTC p . They argue that despite the 
great sensitivity, intelligence, and humanity 
of the men in the program, the “system” is 
brutal and leads to organized dehumaniza- 
tion and irrationality. I do realize the danger 
of the “system”, that the military, like any 
system, becomes somehow greater than all 
its parts and can be an instrument of orga- 
nized dehumanization and irrationality de- 
spite the fine, intelligent, and moral officers 
that are teaching and are being trained. But 
do these facts demand that I give up my 
faith in the integrity of the individuals who 
make up such a collectivity, and my hope for 
a better, more humane, and morally respon- 
sible army of defense, which seems to te 
necessary at this point in our world’s sad 
history? Can the reflective soldier on either 
side, can any of us, escape political guilt as 
long as he remains a member of a state? As 
Lt. Gray points out: “If, in his disiltusion- 
ment, (the conscientious soldier) is tempted 
to renounce his nation and pledge his al- 
legiance to the human race alone, this, too, 
will prove illusory, for mankind collectively 
is doubtless as predisposed to injustice as 
nations are.” 
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AND THEN THERE IS THE CONSCIENTIOUS 
WARRIOR ... 


(By Sr. Sharon Burns) 


Objectors to the military do have solid 
arguments to offer—arguments which cannot 
be denied credence. For instance, even in the 
absence of armed conflict, a soldier must sur- 
render one of his most important preroga- 
tives, that of evaluating orders and deciding 
freely what must be done, True, in theory, 
members of the armed forces are allowed to 
resist orders deemed immoral. But, in prac- 
tice, no army can tolerate “resistant deci- 
sionmaking”. The strength of any army is in 
its unity—many men marching to single 
orders. Indeed, the very need in an army for 
unquestioning obedience may represent a de- 
humanizing effect. However, this is all the 
more reason why our great concern should be 
for the quality of young men and women 
who will be our future commanders. A per- 
sonal story that Lt. Gray tells of his need to 
disobey the unreasonable and irresponsible 
orders of a colonel has helped me to recog- 
nize the great need we have for military lead- 
ers of superior training and high moral dis- 
crimination. The tyrannical colonel was re- 
sentful of the superior educational back- 
ground and independence of mind of his 
small detachment of intelligence officers, and 
by his unreasonable command showed what 
a lesser quality of training and character 
can produce. Gray and his colleague were 
threatened with courtmartial and worse for 
disobeying a direct order. Fortunately, when 
the colonel called up army headquarters to 
report the insubordination before taking 
further action, he reached an intelligent 
officer who knew Gray and his colleague 
slightly. This officer asked why they had per- 
sisted in disobeying orders. The colonel had 
never stopped to determine this, but when 
he did communicate the cause, Army Intel- 
ligence found their reasons good and con- 
curred with their decision. In regard to this 
occurrence Gray refiected later: 

As a result of it, I gained no great con- 
fidence in my ability to withstand extreme 
pressures from official authority, yet I had 
determined that a line could be drawn 
between personal rights and military de- 
mands. . . , More important, the incident 
cleared my mind on the vexed question of 
the relation of the individual to his state. 
Hard as they were to assert, I now felt con- 
vinced that the individual had his absolute 
rights even in the desperate struggle for sur- 
vival that is modern war. And survival with- 
out integrity of conscience is worse than 
perishing outright, or so it seemed to me. 

War is horrible and many wars have been 
fought for ignoble reasons. The one reason 
that would justify men taking up arms 
would be the liberation of people oppressed 
etiher by tyrants or by occupying aliens; for 
although men can stand a great deal of 
oppression of one sort or another, there 
comes a time when they can no longer con- 
sider their lives worth living without free- 
dom. To be sure, it is one thing to sacrifice 
one’s life and quite another to call down 
the horrors of war upon whole people. Yet 
it is a fact that men have not considered 
such monumental misery too great a price to 
pay for liberty. 

And so there are gentle, sensitive, and rea- 
sonable men who train for war. As J. T. 
Burtchaell (Philomon’s Problem) notes such 
men “go to war, sadly but not grudgingly to 
gain or regain a freedom which they con- 
sider as morally necessary as love.” The con- 
scientious warrior chooses armed force be- 
cause he sees the world still deeply diseased, 
festering with injustice and cruelty, still in 
danger of a tyranny that would make peo- 
ple’s lives worse than death. The conscien- 
tious warrior believes that those who would 
maintain our freedom and justice must cr- 
ganize and hold in readiness armed forces: 
police for protection, armies for defense. He 
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also knows that these organizations, as with 
all systems, must be controlled and used as 
best they can, for they in turn can vecome 
instruments of oppression and destruction. 

It is so important that we have leaders 
in the armed forces who are conscientious, 
upright, intelligent men. Lt. Gray, who was 
such an officer, (called by a friend “the 
soldier” concludes his magnificent book 
with reflections on “the future of war” and 
the prospects for “eternal peace.” Convinced 
that “peace will never occur as a conse- 
quence of weakness, exhaustion, or fear,” 
he hoped that the day will come when the 
strong and the mighty—‘a people distin- 
guished by wars and victories,” will, in the 
words of Nietzche, “break the sword” be- 
cause they can afford to say “that man 
ought to choose death twice in preference 
to being feared and hated,” and that “sur- 
vival wtihout integrity of conscience is worse 
than perishing outright.” 

These passages express the inevitable con- 
clusions of the conscientious warrior’s basic 
credo—that life is not the highest good. 
They also mirror my hope, made more tangi- 
ble since my contact with many cadets and 
officers at Fort Bragg; a dreamed of future 
of peace, and, until the world lays down its 
arms, an army led by intelligent, conscien- 
tious, and peaceloving men. 


ENERGY, ENVIRONMENT, AND THE 
ECONOMY 


(Mr, UDALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
December 2, Congressman MIKE McCor- 
MACK, Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Energy of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, presented an excellent dis- 
cussion on energy, environment, and the 
economy before the 67th annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. 

This was, in my opinion, an excellent 
clarification of the relationships among 
energy, our environment, and the eco- 
nomy. 

I am particularly pleased to insert this 
address in the Recorp at this time so 
that all the Members of the House may 
benefit from the observations of the 
House’s own expert on energy. The text 
of Congressman McCormack’s address 
is as follows. 

ENERGY, ENVIRONMENT, AND THE ECONoMY— 
A Dynamic EQUILIBRIUM 
(Comments by Congressman Mike 
McCormack) 

I'm certain that any sophisticated scientist 
or engineer who thinks about the subject 
recognizes that a three-cornered dynamic 
equilibrium should exist between energy 
conversion, transmission, and consumption 
in one corner, s reasonable and rational pro- 
gram for protecting our environment and 
conserving our resources in the second cor- 
ner, and the maintenance of a stable and 
responsive economic system in the third 
corner, 

If we were to treat this subject in a va- 
cumm, we'd find it comparatively easy to 
analyze on a two-dimensional diagram, and 
to provide idealized solutions, assuming we 
encountered no problems in semantics. How- 
ever, the overwhelming reality is that we are 
not in a laboratory or even a primeval Gar- 
den of Eden with a virgin world to plan for. 
Quite the opposite, we are in Washington, 
D.C. in 1974 in the midst of inflation, reces- 
sion and an energy crisis. 

Nonetheless, there are some assets and 
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some glimmerings of hope. We are beginning 
to understand our predicament, and meet- 
ings such as this one can make a significant 
contribution to this foundation—under- 
standing for rational action. 

The shortages of petroleum products ex- 
perienced by Americans a year ago accom- 
plished what many years of warnings of sci- 
entists could not do. It has made most 
Americans aware of the fact that the energy 
resources of this nation are not unlimited, 
and that this nation can no longer control 
the policies of weaker nations to the end 
that they will deliver their resources to us to 
our advantage and to their disadvantage. 
It has made Americans aware of how much 
we depend on a prodigious consumption of 
energy for our standard of living. It has 
made us aware of the impact on our economy 
of the cost of petroleum. When it was cheap, 
we did not generally appreciate the all-pre- 
vading aspect of petroleum in providing not 
only for transportation and heating, but also 
for food, shoes, clothing, medicine, and much 
of which we touch or use in our everyday 
lives. Now, as our economy runs amuck and 
we see the wealth of the Western industrial- 
ized nations being rapidly transfered to the 
oll-exporting nations, we understand, Un- 
fortunately, it is apparent that our society is 
not yet ready to face up to the implications 
of these new realities, 

What may not yet be apparent to the cas- 
ual observer is that the total energy con- 
sumption of our nation must continue to 
increase even if we establish a successful 
conservation program, and that we are faced 
with a frightening spectrum of implications 
associated with such an increase in total 
energy consumption on the one hand, and 
the conservation programs we must insti- 
tute, on the other. 

The recent Ford Foundation Energy Policy 
Project assumes, as a reasonable scenario for 
the future, limiting the growth of overall 
energy consumption to less than 2% per 
year—a dramtic reduction in contemporary 
growth rates, There seems to be a consensus 
that perhaps this is an attainable goal, but 
it’s important to understand that a 2% rate 
of growth means that we will double our 
energy consumption within about 35 years. 
Within this growth rate, however, there will 
inevitably be a dramatic shift to the produc- 
tion and consumption of electricity. The gen- 
eral consensus assumes a 5% growth rate 
per year. This means doubling electrical en- 
ergy generation by about 1990, and the lion’s 
share of this growth will be from nuclear 
fission, 

A concerned citizen may justifiably ask, 
“What plans and programs do we have to 
meet these needs? What is our Energy 
Policy?” 

The unfortunate fact is that this nation 
has no energy policy at all, and that we, the 
general public and the government, have 
acted as if all sources of energy were cheap, 
inexhaustible, and until recently, non-pol- 
luting; that is, as if there were no dynamic 
relationship between energy, the environ- 
ment, and the economy. 

The challenge that we face today is to 
promptly overcome this confusion and indif- 
ference, and to develop now a systems ap- 
proach to an integrated national energy pol- 
icy. If we do create such an energy policy, 
and if we implement the programs to carry 
it into effect, the people of this country can 
have adequate energy, environmental pro- 
tection, and economic stability. If we fail, 
the inevitable result will be catastrophe. 

A national energy policy must itself be a 
set of dynamic guidelines and criteria which 
can change and evolve as new knowledge 
becomes available, Here are some principles 
which I believe provide some perspective for 
us at this time. 

In the first place, if we really intend to 
overcome the energy crisis, we must have a 
Systems approach to an integrated national 
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energy policy. To me, it is axiomatic that we 
must establish within the President’s Cab- 
inet a Department of Science, Technology, 
Energy, and Materials with full authority and 
responsibility to develop and implement a 
comprehensive national energy policy. Noth- 
ing less will suffice. The authority of such 
a Department would include the administra- 
tion of all energy research, development, and 
demonstration, the assessment and manage- 
ment of all fuels for each region of the coun- 
try, and policy determination in questions 
relating to conservation potential, economic 
impact, and environmental feasibility of any 
program involving the production and con- 
sumption of energy. 

Next, our energy policy must be based on 
the best scientific and engmeering facts 
available. We cannot afford the luxury of 
basing policies on fantasies (such as assum- 
ing that solar or geothermal energy or some 
suppressed carburetor design will bail us 
out of our problems) or prejudices (such as 
anti-nuclear fanaticism) or hopes (such as 
the hope that we will keep finding enough 
natural gas to keep us going, or that the 
people of this country will spontaneously re- 
duce energy consumption and alter their life- 
styles enough to close the gap between en- 
ergy supply and demand). 

A national energy policy must require the 
optimum conservation practices through 
every step of everything we do, but espe- 
cially in the conversion, transmission, and 
consumption of energy. For instance, just 
as it is obvious today that we should not 
be burning natural gas to produce electricity, 
so In the very long run we should not burn 
fossil fuels at all. I know you all join me 
in considering fossil hydro-carbons as a re- 
source to be husbanded, remembering our 
obligation to future generations and their 
requirements for petrochemicals. 

A national energy policy must allow a 
large segment of our people to continue to 


aspire to—and strive for—a higher standard 
of living. This ability to gain a higher stand- 
ard of living is fundamental in our society, 
and we cannot expect low and modest in- 


come Americans—or average American 
housewives—to sacrifice this aspiration for 
dignity and greater freedom, unless they 
are convinced that it is reasonable and un- 
avoidable, and that everyone is sacrificing 
equally. 

The modest income American housewife 
stands in the center of the triangle formed 
by the dynamic relationships between energy, 
environment, and economy, and she will 
not gracefully accept an undue emphasis 
on the protection of an environment she 
does not see if it means significantly re- 
ducing available energy, and inflating the 
cost of the groceries and other necessities 
she must buy. 

In short, we will do well to remember 
that there are several “environments” to 
protect, and one of them is the American 
kitchen. We should also remember that much 
of the freedom American women enjoy today 
is based on a prodigious per capita consump- 
tion of energy. 

A national energy policy should, I believe, 
provide energy self-sufficiency for this na- 
tion—not by 1980 or 1985— (this is totally 
unrealistic), but as soon as is reasonably 
possible, and certainly by the year 2000. 
Still further, and of great importance, we 
should plan now to export the technology 
that we will develop to every nation of this 
earth so that no nation will be dependent 
upon any other nation for its energy, or sub- 
ject to blackmail for its survival. This is one 
of the most important contributions this 
country can make to the world in terms of 
reducing international tensions and bring- 
ing true and lasting peace. 

Finally, our national energy policy should 
provide for an ultimate reliance upon inex- 
haustible supplies of essentially non-pollut- 
ing sources of energy. 
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Of course, a comprehensive energy policy 
wil involve far more than the principles I 
have just enunciated. We must, for instance, 
devise comprehensive programs to solve our 
short range problems—for the next ten 
years—and we must recognize that it is im- 
perative that we do so at once and in detail. 
To allow an assumption to prevail that the 
energy crisis is over because we do not pres- 
ently have lines of cars at gas stations would 
be to try to live in a fool's paradise—a luxury 
this nation can no longer afford. 

One of the most important facts that the 
American people must all understand is that 
this nation has, since 1970, truly passed from 
one historical era into another. We have 
passed from an era of cheap, abundant fuels, 
energy and materials into an era of short- 
ages which will, at best, be with us for several 
decades. The implications of this transition 
are far more profound than is generally ap- 
preciated, 

I think it may have a salutary effect on 
our perspective to recognize that future his- 
torians will probably record that during the 
20th Century, western man discovered and 
burned up as fuel virtually all of the earth’s 
resources of petroluem and. natural gas. 

This may be a difficult reality to face, but 
we must assume that this nation has already 
consumed more than half of all the petro- 
leum and natural gas we ever discovered, 
or will discover on this continent or off its 
shores, and that it will all be gone, insofar 
as a significant supply of fuel is concerned, 
by about the year 2000. As our supplies of 
petroleum and natural gas dwindle, this na- 
tion will become dependent for almost all 
of its energy on coal and coal products, and 
on nuclear fission. But even these sources of 
energy are really transitional, and as we 
phase them in we must also make pians for 
phasing them out in the more distant future, 
and replacing them with other, still-to-be- 
developed sources. 

Thus we have one generation within which 
to develop these new sources. of energy, and 
while we are making this conversion we must 
make the necessary cultural, societal, and 
economic adjustments that will inevitably 
result. 

One general misconception plaguing policy 
makers today is the idea that energy research 
and development, generously funded, can 
solve this nation’s energy problems in the 
very near future. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Even with & crash program, 
the lead time between the successful re- 
search program demonstrating a concept for 
the conversion of an energy source to a us- 
able form and the actual significant imple- 
mentation of this technology varies from 
ten to thirty years. There is no way, for in- 
stance, that a tidal wave of federal funds 
could make solar energy a significant re- 
source for this nation before the year 1990, 
or nuclear fusion before the year 2000. Thus, 
while we must develop an aggressive, im- 
aginative, well-funded program for energy 
research, development, and demonstration, 
in every area of energy conversion, distribu- 
tion, storage, consumption and conservation, 
we must at the same time recognize that 
the benefits of such a program are long range 
benefits, and that this nation must proceed 
for the immediate and short range future 
with energy sources which are available to 
us today. 

Therefore, we must at once initiate ag- 
gressive programs of exploration and drilling 
for oil and gas, on-shore and off. We must 
explore the potential of an oil shale program, 
and press for early application of improved 
technologies for secondary and tertiary oil 
recovery. 

We must build new refineries, new ports, 
new pipelines, and new storage facilities for 
gas, petroleum and petroleum products, In- 
spite of the fact that we are running out of 
petroleum & natural gas, this program, along 
with the most stringent conservation meas- 
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ures, is our best short-range strategy for try- 
ing to keep our energy supplies for our exist- 
ing industrial and societal infrastructure as 
close as possible to future demands. 

Of course coal ts our greatest resource of 
fossil fuel, and we must rely heavily upon it. 
However, even a superficial glance should 
warn us against taking it for granted. We 
will need to expand a new modern coal indus- 
try with new mines that meet modern health 
and safety standards and have a minimum 
impact on the environment. It will be neces- 
sary for us to allow coal to be stripped under 
realistic regulations, but provide for respon- 
sible reclamation of the land. It will be nec- 
essary to -estore our railway system with new 
road-beds and new rolling stock. 

We will, of course, come to depend more 
and more upon coal gasification and liquefac- 
tion, but here the absolute necessity for a 
systems approach to an integrated national 
energy policy becomes overwhelmingly 
obvious. 

For instance, using what we believe to be 
the most advanced coal gasification technol- 
ogy presently available, our figures show that 
the capital cost alone, if we were to attempt 
to close the presently projected gap between 
supply and demand for natural gas in 1985 
using coal gasification, would be $200 billion. 
Such an operation would require 140% of 
all the coal mined today and the equivalent 
of about 10 percent of the flow of the Colum- 
bia River for process (not cooling) water. 

Even if these figures are off by as much as 
a factor of two, one can quickly grasp the 
implications of undertaking even one project 
of this magnitude in terms of coal, water, dol- 
lars, steel, manpower, logistics, and environ- 
mental impact. and how each relates to the 
other and to those of every other energy-re- 
lated activity such as coal liquefaction, ex- 
panded mining, shifting to new transporta- 
tion modes, installing hundreds of new nu- 
clear power plants, and providing new hous- 
ing and communities for millions of Amer- 
ican citizens. Our systems approach to an in- 
tegrated national energy policy must plan 
now for these problems for this year and 
next, for 1980, 1985, and on to 2000. 

The burning of coal to produce electricity 
provides a dramatic example of the need to 
maintain a dynamic balance between energy 
production, environmental protection and 
the economy. It also demonstrates once again 
why we need a systems approach to an en- 
ergy policy; why, for instance, tt is Mlogical 
to attempt to define air quality standards 
arbitrarily without adequate scientific data, 
and enforce them without adequate consid- 
eration for the impact such regulations may 
have in reducing energy production at a 
critical time, or increasing inflationary pres- 
sures. A classic point on this subject was 
made on 22 November in the “Letters to the 
Editor” section of Science Magazine by Fred 
Singer, of the Department of wen yi 
Sciences of the University of Virginia. 
ing to the question of relaxing air quality 
standards, Dr. Singer said, “... the opti- 
mum point of operation is not one at which 
the dollar benefits are equal to the dollar 
cost but one at which the marginal ..- 
benefits are equal to the marginal costs ...” 
This obvious truth becomes clear in the dig- 
gram presented in Dr. Singer’s letter, and 
leads him to his conclusion that “relaxing 
the emission standards or reducing their 
geographic coverage to cities with serious 
pollution problems, or delaying the imple- 
mentation of standards would lower the costs 
drastically without an important reduction 
in benefits.” Dr. Singer's letter emphasizes 
the importance of attempting to maintain 
& dynamic balance between energy, environ- 
ment, and the economy rather than arbi- 
trarily picking emission standards “out of 
the air” and then defending them at all 
costs. 

During recent months I have attempted 
to gain support for legislation which would 
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allow the Environmental Protection Agency 
to require the best desulphurization tech- 
nology available for any specific coal-burn- 
ing power plant using a specific fuel. Once 
approved by EPA, no further requirement 
would be placed upon the plant for ten 
years, except a good-faith effort to operate 
the desulphurization technology in accord- 
ance with the agreement. My efforts so far 
have been unsuccessful, but I am pleased 
that Administrator Russell Train of the EPA 
has recently proposed a modest relaxation of 
air quality standards for certain regions of 
the country as determined by local air qual- 
ity commissions. As much as anything, the 
problem of desulphurization technology 
should remind us of the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the energy, economy, environment 
problem that faces us. 

It may not yet be apparent, but I am cer- 
tain that one of the greatest strokes of good 
fortune that this nation has experienced is 
to have our nuclear industry as well ad- 
vanced as we find it today, ready now to 
provide much of the energy this nation will 
need during the next 50 years. 

Nuclear energy is the cleanest significant 
source of energy available with the least en- 
vironmental impact of any significant op- 
tion. If we did not have nuclear energy avail- 
able to us for the coming decades, the future 
of this country would indeed be black in 
more ways than one. 

Today there are 50 nuclear power reactors 
licensed to operate in the United States. 
They produce about 33,000 megawatts, or 
about 8% of this nation’s electricity. There 
are 58 more plants under construction or in 
final testing, and by the mid-1980’s we would 
be producing about one quarter of our elec- 
tricity from nuclear fission. Recent projec- 
tions assume that in the year 2000 we will 
be producing a total of 2 billion kilowatts 
of electricity, as compared to 440 million 
today, and 60% of the total electricity pro- 
duced in that year will be nuclear. 

I believe these figures will ultimately prove 
to be valid in spite of present difficulties 
experienced by some utilities in obtaining 
capital for construction. 

Nuclear electricity is cheaper than elec- 
tricity from fossil plants. The costs of both 
will, of course, inflate; but higher costs will 
strike harder at coal than at nuclear energy, 
making the advantage of nuclear energy all 
the more pronounced. 

One of the major frustrations associated 
with nuclear energy today is the 8 to 10 
year lead time involved in getting a plant on 
line. It should be possible to substantially 
reduce this time without sacrificing any en- 
vironmental or safety requirements. France 
and Japan, for instance, require only 5 to 
6 years. 

It is my hope that realistic and construc- 
tive nuclear power plant siting legislation 
will be enacted into law early next year, 
helping reduce lead time in getting plants 
on the line, providing additional authonty 
for individual state governments, saving 
money for the utilities and consumers, and 
providing for the same high standards of 
safety and environmental protection as at 
present. 

I believe that such legislation should deal 
exclusively with nuclear plants, and should 
provide for maximum involvement by state 
governments fn all non-nuclear aspects of 
siting. Wherever possible, federal and state 
hearings and other proceedings should be 
combined, and a “one-stop” system should 
be established, binding all appropriate gov- 
ernment agencies to the findings of a siting 
council. Every attempt should be made to 
streamline procedures, and a balanced ap- 
proach should give a reasoned consideration 
to the advantages of having a given plant 
on the line, along with the environmental 
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problems associated with it. The Atomic En- 
ergy Act should be rewritten to minimize 
time required to authorize construction and 
operation of a plant. Interstate compacts 
should be recognized as having the same 
standing as individual states, and we should 
encourage the creation of a nuclear power 
park in each reliability region in the coun- 
try. Physical security for nuclear power 
parks should be provided by the AEC, ånd 
all facilities involved in the nuclear fuel 
cycle and the storage of wastes should be 
located within these parks. 

Today there are about 160 nuclear power 

plants under construction, in final testing, 
or on order. It would require more than 6 
million barrels of oil per day to produce the 
same amount of electricity that these plants 
will put on line. At $12 per barrel, this is 
equivalent to about $22 billion in one year. 
It is easy to appreciate the beneficial im- 
pact nuclear power will have on our trade 
deficit, as well as the colossal amount of 
fossil fuels which we will save for other 
purposes. 
A rational analysis of the hazards associ- 
ated with nuclear energy is certainly in 
order, The nuclear industry, just as any 
other, has some hazardous aspects, and will 
undoubtedly have accidents causing prop- 
erty damage, injuries, and deaths. It is cru- 
cial, however, to ask how likely these acci- 
dents are and how this risk compares to that 
associated with our other everyday activities. 
Further, we must distinguish between the 
financial risk to the industry, the personal 
risk to the employees of that industry, and 
the potential risk to the public at large. 

Recent studies by Dr. Norman Rasmussen 
of MI.T. indicate that with 100 plants on the 
line (as will be the case about 1980) a major 
nuclear accident would be 10,000 times less 
likely to happen than a comparable accident 
(100 fatalities) in a non-nuclear facility. “In 
addition, nuclear plants are about 100 to 1000 
times less likely to cause comparable large 
dollar value accidents than other sources.” 

While it is essential that every conceivable 
accident be guarded against, and every rea- 
sonable precaution taken, there is a point of 
absurdity beyond which the rational public 
should not be expected to go in hypothesiz- 
ing extreme nuclear accidents. We are in- 
debted to Dr. Rasmussen for putting this 
matter into accurate perspective. 

If we assume 1,000 nuclear power reactors 
on line in the year 2000, the average person 
in the United States will receive 102 millirem 
of radiation per year from natural back- 
ground, 73 millirem per year from medical 
X-rays and therapeutic radiation, but only 
0.425 millirem per year from the operation 
of all nuclear plants and their supporting 
activities, 

Dr. Ralph Lapp estimates that of the 2 
million cumulative cancer deaths in the 
United States between now and the year 
2000, about 314,000 will be radlation-induced. 
Of those 314,000, Lapp estimates that 200,000 
will come from natural background radia- 
tion; 100,000 from medical X-rays; about 
7,000 from jet airplane travel; about 7,000 
from weapons fallout, and 90 from the nu- 
clear power industry. 

Today, with the speed limit reduced to 55 
mph, we kill 35 to 40 thousand Americans a 
year, and suffer about 2 million serious in- 
juries from automobile accidents, More than 
8,000 persons burn to death. Overdoses of 
aspirin and aspirin compounds cause more 
than 200 deaths per year. 1,000 persons die 
from electrical shock. About 160 are killed 
by lightning. About 3,000 choke to death on 
food. No radiation injury or death has re- 
sulted from the operation of any licensed 
nuclear power plants in the U.S., nor has any 
member of the public been exposed to any 
radiation in excess of internationally ap- 
proved standards as the result of the opera- 
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tion of any nuclear power plant or supporte 
ing activity in this country. 

Recently, public attention has been drawn 
to the possibility of the theft of nuclear 
materials and the clandestine fabrication of 
nuclear weapons. It is undoubtedly true 
that certain qualified persons could make a 
nuclear weapon if the essential materials 
came into their possession, and we must take 
every precaution to protect against any theft 
of material from any nuclear plant or other 
facility. The AEC has long-established se- 
curity programs, and these have recently 
been strengthened because of international 
terrorist activity. One of the benefits of re- 
gional nuclear power parks is that facilities 
involved in the nuclear fuel cycle would be 
concentrated within a security fence, and 
that external transportation of nuclear ma- 
terials which could be converted to weapons 
would be substantially reduced, It’s obvious 
that we must live with the risk that some- 
one might try to steal nuclear materials, I 
think this is an acceptable risk, first because 
it would be incredibly difficult to steal 
enough of the correct material to mount a 
meaningful threat; and second because there 
are 50 many thousands of easier ways to 
make serious mischief to our society. 

There are literally millions of shipments 
of hazardous materials in this country every 
year. Many of these materials, such as ex- 
plosives, highly flammable liquids and or- 
ganic poisons, are shipped in tank car lots 
through every city in the country without 
anyone being particularly aware of where 
they are, let alone knowing how to provide 
protection from them. The real risks to our 
society are many orders of magnitude greater 
from such non-nuclear sources than they 
are from any terrorist activity involving 
home made nuclear devices. 

The complaint has been made that no 
specific permanent nuclear waste manage- 
ment program has yet been announced by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Certainly 
the storage and management of radioactive 
wastes is a legacy that we must leave to the 
future as a price for our having entered the 
age of nuclear fission. However, this can be 
approached in the same sound manner which 
we have used in handling radioactive mate- 
rials for the last 30 years. Millions of gallons 
of liquids and thousands of tons of solids 
containing billions of curies of activity have 
been handled in an exemplary way, with 
virtually no harm to anyone. Using the tech- 
niques that have been developec during re- 
cent years, the safe, permanent storage of 
radioactive materials is actually a simple 
matter of good engineering and good man- 
agement. 

In the near future, the ERDA will an- 
nounce plans for long-range storage of highly 
concentrated radioactive wastes. One tech- 
nique which seems attractive to me involves 
solidifying the wastes from reprocessed fuels 
immediately after separation, and encapsu- 
lating them in cannisters. About ten can- 
nisters, 1 foot in diameter and 10 feet long, 
holding about 6 cubic feet each, will contain 
the solidified wastes produced each year by a 
1000-megawatt power plant. These cannis- 
ters can be enclosed in individual concrete 
shields, and simply placed on the surface of 
the ground inside some restricted area such 
as the Hanford reservation. It would require 
less than 2 square miles (of the 600 square 
miles available at Hanford) to store all of 
the high-level wastes that will be generated 
by the nuclear energy program between now 
and the year 2000. 

Three future sources of energy which have 
attracted a great deal of public attention are 
solar energy, geothermal energy, and nuclear 
fusion. I am pleased to say that the Congress 
has taken the initiative in establishing well- 

~anized programs for research, develop- 
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ment, and demonstration in these areas. The 
Solar Heating and Cooling Demonstration 
Act of 1974 provides a $60 million, five year 
program to demonstrate the commercial fea- 
sibility of using solar energy to heat and air 
condition residences and other buildings. 

In addition, the Solar Energy Research, 
Development, and Demonstration Act of 1974 
sets up a long range comprehensive program 
for all aspects of solar energy including wind 
conversion, thermal electric farms, photo- 
voltaics, ocean thermal gradients, biocon- 
version, and the incineration of wastes for 
energy, or their conversion to useful fuels. 

Solar energy will clearly play an important 
role in our future, and I am proud of the 
overall programs we have established. How- 
ever, we must keep the potential of solar 
energy in perspective. With well-managed, 
well-funded, aggressive programs, we may, 
if we are lucky, be able to provide 1% of our 
energy by solar heating and cooling, and 
another 1% from all other forms of solar 
energy by the year 1990. 

The same general perspective applies to 
geothermal energy. In the Geothermal Re- 
search, Development, and Demonstration 
Act of 1974, our goal is to have from six to 
ten geothermal demonstration plants on the 
line by 1980 generating from one to ten meg- 
awatts of electricity each, using undeveloped 
types of geothermal energy such as hot dry 
rock formations, hot water deposits, and geo- 
pressured water. Here again, prudence must 
govern our optimism. Even with a crash pro- 
gram, it is unlikely that we can produce 1% 
of our total energy from geothermal sources 
before 1990. 

The past two years have been the most pro- 
ductive in the history of controlled thermo- 
nuclear research, and certainly we are now 
operating on a new plateau—one which we 
have dreamed of and sought for twenty years. 
Now, for the first time, we are in a position 
to move forward with a much more aggres- 
sive research and development program; and 
now we can, with considerable confidence, 
predict success. 

This year Congress increased funding for 
magnetic confinement studies from $57 mil- 
lion in Fiscal 1974 to $111 million for FY 75. 
Unfortunately, the Office of Management and 
Budget has now cut back funding for this 
program. I believe that we can have a com- 
mercially feasible fusion electric demonstra- 
tion plant on line by the mid-1990's, but this 
will require massive support, starting now, 
for materials research and development and 
for engineering studies, If this program is 
successful, we may be able to look forward 
to providing unlimited quantities of clean, 
cheap energy forever, not only for this coun- 
try, but for all mankind. 

Implicit in this potential is the prospect 
of using large blocks of cheap energy. for 
mining from the sea or from low-grade ores 
that have not so far been feasible to exploit, 
and thus freeing the international commu- 
nity from the threats and tensions that ac- 
company shortages of energy and critical 
materials. In addition, we may look forward 
during the first third of the 2ist Century to 
a policy of phasing out all of our fossil and 
fission-powered conversion systems, and op- 
erating from that time forward on clean, in- 
exhaustible sources of energy. 

It should be obvious to anyone that we 
can't reach these goals of the 21st Century 
without following rational programs for the 
balance of the 20th Century. This is the 
challenge that faces us today: how wisely 
we will conduct ourselves in developing poli- 
cies which will provide the proper dynamic 
balance between our need to produce ade- 
quate supplies of energy, develop and main- 
tain a stable and balanced economy, con- 
serve resources and protect our environment. 
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Above all else, this is no time for pretend- 
ing there are simplistic solutions to our 
complex problems or for policies based on 
fears fantasies or prejudices. A review of the 
facts forces us to the realization that the 
energy options we have available are a dwin- 
dling supply of petroleum and natural gas, 
a massive supply of expensive and polluting 
coal, and nuclear fission, If we have the wis- 
dom to develop policies using these sources 
of energy, we may have the chance in the 
future to convert to more attractive ones. 

So I challenge you, who have the advan- 
tage of a professional background as scien- 
tists and engineers, to accept also your role 
as citizens with a special obligation to help 
your neighbors and your non-technical fel- 
low citizens throughout society to under- 
stand these truths. I challenge you to help 
in the political arena, so that responsible 
policies will be followed. I challenge you to 
insist that our energy policies are based 
upon truths rather than on prejudices or 
fantasies. 

This country has faced tough problems be- 
fore. Many of us here lived through the De- 
pression, and helped to fight the Second 
World War. We never doubted for a single 
moment that we would ultimately overcome 
the difficulties that beset us during those 
times. I am convinced that if the American 
people exercise the same resilience, confi- 
dence, and good sense that they have dem- 
onstrated in the past, we can overcome the 
problems that face us today, and help build 
a better world. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Parman (at the request of Mr. 
McFatu), for December 4 and 5, 1974, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Youne of Alaska (at the request 
of Mr. Arenps), for today and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WYDLER), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho, for 20 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. STEELMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Oklahoma), to re- 
vise and extend their remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FLoop, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Diccs, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Asrın, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kocs, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MURTHA) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr. Murrxuy of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Brapemas, for 5 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
aap and extend remarks was granted 
Mr. Gross to revise and extend his re- 
marks on Houte Resolution 1483. 

Mr, UpaLL and to include an address by 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
McCormack), notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the RECORD 
and is estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost $764.50. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, WYDLER), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 


. ASHBROOK in four ‘nstances. 

. Crane in five instances, 

. Sarasin in three instances. 

. LAGOMARSINO. 

. ABDNOR. 

. ROUSSELOT. 

. BEARD. 

. PETTIS: 

(The following Members (at the re- 

quest of Mr. Jones of Oklahoma), and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 


Mr. Vanix in three instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. Raricx in three instances. 

Mr. Gonzaez in three instances. 

Mr. ROUSH. 

Mr. Moorueap of Pennsylvania. 

Mr, CHARLES H. Witson of California. 

Mr. Wavore in four instances. 

Mr. Carney of Ohio. 


Mr. ROSENTHAL in five instances, 

Mr. James V. Stanton in two instances, 
Mr. DOWNING. 

Mr. Won Part. 

Mr. DINGELL, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 1661. An act to provide that Mansfield 
Lake, Ind., shall be known as “Cecil M. 
Harden Lake”; 

S. 3308. An act to amend section 2 of title 
14, United States Code, to authorize ice- 
breaking operations in foreign waters pursu- 
ant to international agreements, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3546. An act to extend for 1 year the 
time for entering into a contract under sec- 
tion 106 of the Water Resources Development 
Act of 1974. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, December 5, 1974, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


3046. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting proposed supple- 
mental appropriations for fiscal year 1975 
for the Veterans’ Administration (H. Doc. 
No. 93-401); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

3047. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting proposals for 
37 additions to the National Wilderness 
Preservation System and deferral of action 
on five areas suitable for inclusion in the 
System, and recommendations against the 
inclusion of four other areas studied, pur- 
suant to section 3 of the Wilderness Act of 
1964 [16 U.S.C. 1132]; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. (H. Doc. 93-403) . 

3048. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a report on the export 
expansion facility program during the quar- 
ter ended September 30, 1974, pursuant to 
section 1(c) of Public Law 90-390 [12 U.S.C, 
635j(c)]; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

3049. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting copies of international agree- 
ments, other than treaties, entered into by 
the United States, pursuant to Public Law 
92-403; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3050. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to section 244(a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended [8 U.S.C. 1254 
(c) (1) ]; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3051. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
the order suspending deportation in the case 
of Yiu Wee Hom, also known as Quock Lem 
Hom, pursuant to section 244(a)(2) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended [8 U.S.C, 1254(c) (1) ]; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

3052. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the examination of financial state- 
ments of the accountability of the Treasurer 
of the United States, Department of the 
Treasury, for fiscal years 1972 and 1973; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6668. A bill to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to permit the trans- 
portation, mailing, and broadcasting of ad- 
vertising, information, and materials con- 
cerning lotteries authorized by law and con- 
ducted by a State, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 93-1517). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R, 17311. A bill to establish proce- 
dures and regulations for certain protective 
services provided by the U.S. Secret Service; 
with amendment (Rept. No, 93-1518). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 939. An act to amend the 
Admission Act for the State of Idaho to per- 
mit that State to exchange public lands, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 93-1519). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2343. An act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey, by 
quitclaim deed, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain lands 
in Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, in order to eliminate 
a cloud on the title to such lands (Rept. No. 
93-1520). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 11881. A bill to author- 
ize and direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell interests of the United States in cer- 
tain lands located in the State of Alaska to 
the Gospel Missionary Union (Rept. No. 93- 
1521). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 17563. A bill to transfer responsibility 
for establishing standards and regulations 
pertaining to the control and abatement of 
aircraft noise from the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration to the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLYNT (for himself, Mrs. 
Green of Oregon, Mr. BRINKLEY, and 
Mrs. Bocos) : 

H.R. 17564. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Education; to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

H.R. 17565. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to include Montana 
among the States which may obtain social 
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security coverage, under State agreement, 
for State and local policemen as well as 
firemen; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 17566. A bill to provide for centralized 
regulation and control of margarine or oleo- 
margarine under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr, STAGGERS: 

H.R. 17567. A bill to designate the Wheel- 
ing Suspension Bridge as a national historic 
site, and to provide for the administration 
and maintenance of the site by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in consultation with an 
advisory commission; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 17568. A bill relating to equitable re- 
lief in civil actions brought for the purpose 
of protecting public health; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRONIN: 

H.J. Res. 1173. Joint resolution recognizing 
the right of the people of Ireland to the 
ownership of Ireland and to the unfettered 
control of Irish destinies, to be sovereign and 
indefeasible; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGOMARSINO: 

H.J. Res. 1174. Joint resolution designating 
February of each year as American History 
Month; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. BOB WILSON introduced a bill (H.R. 
17569) for the relief of Purita and Vicky San 
Pedro, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

578. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
city council, Kettering, Ohio, relative to the 
National Mass Transportation Assistance Act 
of 1974; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

579. Also, petition of the Multnomah Coun- 
ty Democratic Central Committee, Portland, 
Oreg., relative to wage, price, and profit con- 
trols; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

580. Also, petition of the board of trustees, 
Republican Associates of Mahoning Valley, 
Inc., Youngstown, Ohio, relative to Nelson 
Rockefeller; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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GOOD DEFENSE WINS FOOTBALL 
GAMES 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, since you 
are from the neighboring State of Okla- 
homa I do not have to educate you about 
the quality of high school football that 
is played in Texas. I am also well aware 


that my colleagues from the Keystone 
State, that fine Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, will acknowledge the suprem- 
acy of the Lone Star State schoolboys on 
the gridiron because of the record com- 
piled when all-star teams from those 
two States have faced each other over 
the last decade or so. 

I am very proud that two teams lo- 
cated in my 10th Congressional District 
are still in the running for the State 
championships in their respective 
classes. Both squads are located in Fay- 
ette County which has a population of 


about 18,000, all of whom are rabid foot- 
ball fans. Fayette County was organized 
in 1838. It is very food farming land 
because of its rolling to level contour, 
and its sandy loam and black waxy soils. 
The county was named in honor of Mar- 
quis de Lafayette. It is bisected by the 
Colorado River. 

La Grange is the county seat and has 
a population of around 5,000. The La 
Grange Leopards defeated the Pearsall 
Mavericks, 20 to 12, last Friday to ad- 
vance to the quarter-finals in class AA. 
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This Friday the boys coached by Ben 
Bloomer will meet Kenedy in Victoria. 

The Schulenburg Shorthorns last week 
upset a heavily favored Brookshire- 
Royal squad, 7 to 6, to move to the 
quarter-finals in class A. They will face 
Falls City this Friday at Luling. Coach 
Tom Walker’s Shorthorns have had a 
stingy defensive record this year as well 
as scoring 417 points in 12 games for an 
average output of almost 35 points per 
game. 

I would like to inser: the following 
into the Recorp a story by Kirk Bohls, 
& sports writer for the Austin-American 
Statesman, which discusses the superla- 
tive seasons of the young men coached 
by Mr. Bloomer and Mr. Walker: 

[From the Austin American-Statesman, 

Nov. 28, 1974] 
Goop DEFENSE “Wins FOOTBALL GAMES" 
(By Kirk Bohls) 

When football-crazed fans stand at the 
top of their seats and yell at the top of 
their larynxes, “Defense, defense, defense,” 
they're doing it for a reason. 

Three Centex coaches, whose defenses have 
been found guilty of breaking and entering 
opposing offenses, rank offense right up there 
with cleaning out the attic and having 
mother-in-law over for a two-week stay in 
their list of favorites. 

Although they don’t have the tapes to 
prove it, they do have their teams in the 
playoffs which makes for overwhelming evi- 
dence. La Grange coach Ben Bloomer would 
take a good defense over a good offense any 
old day because “that wins football games.” 
You take every winning ball team in the 
state and they'll all have one thing in 
common. 

“They're geared to one particular defense. 
They know it inside out, every adjustment, 
every technique. What works in every game 
is fundamental defense.” 

Known more for its explosive offense which 
has scored 330 points, La Grange has played 
adequate defense, allowing 119 points. And 
Bloomer insists it’s the “stable, reliable de- 
fense” that makes the difference. 

“Those 52-48 circuses don't happen very 
often,” Bloomer says, “The 3-2 games win it. 
Defenses will save you because offenses are 
up and down. 

“The Big Red of Belton has always had 
good defensive teams. It was always preached 
to me that if the other team didn't score, 
they're not going to beat you. Defense is the 
crux of the whole matter. That’s the meat on 
the table. without it, you can’t have the 
gravy.” 

On the other side of the table sits Schulen- 
burg coach Tom Walker whose Shorthorns 
have taken several helpings of 50- and 60- 
point scores this season. Schulenburg has 
scored 410 points in 11 games. 

“Offhand I’d say I’m more offensive-ori- 
ented,” Walker says. “I feel you can’t win 
unless you score. We crank up our offense 
and run it wide open. It’s no fun to watch 
a 0-0 game where the whole game's played 
between the 35-yard lines. Our games make 
it more exciting.” 

Running six plays and going 55 years to 
score in 32 seconds would definitely come 
under the classification as “exciting” and 
Schulenburg did just that against Rogers, 
whom they beat 49-23 last week. 

Nevertheless, Walker never designs his of- 
fense around a single player. If he had done 
so with Myron Hardeman this year, “our 
season would have been done by the third 
game. Two years ago, I lost Alvin Carroll, 
an all-state split end, the second ball game 
and people said that was the end of our pass- 
ing attack, But we ended up with 1,800 yards 
passing for the year. 
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“We take advantage of our good people 
but we don’t just figure on one. I've had 
some tremendous backs in six years, like Skip 
Walker (A&M), Randy Houston and Harde- 
man.” 

But Walker's theory of offensive football, 
decidedly more tantalizing than defensive- 
oriented football, is in the minority. 


REMOTELY PILOTED VEHICLES 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 13, 1974, John W. R. Taylor, editor of 
“Jane's All the World's Aircraft,” deliv- 
ered an address to the AIAA RPV Tech- 
nology Symposium in Tucson, Ariz., in 
which he discussed various aspects of re- 
motely piloted vehicles, and their rela- 
tionship to our defense posture. It ap- 
pears to be a very comprehensive and 
authoritative contribution to a better un- 
derstanding of this important subject. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of Mr. Taylor’s speech. 
It follows: 

SPEECH By JOHN W.: R. TAYLOR, NOVEMBER 13, 
1974 


During the past two days, several people 
have said to me: “Of course we know Jane’s 
All the World’s Aircraft; we use it all the 
time. But why is it called Jane’s?” Let me 
say right away that it has nothing to do 
with young ladies. The short answer is “Fred 
T. Jane,” son cf a Devonshire minister, who 
was born just over 100 years ago, in 1870. 
He launched Jane's Fighting Ships in 1897, 
and All the World's Aircraft in 1909. So my 
book is now in its 65th year. Through the 
years, like many others more human, Jane’s 
has put on weight and now comes out at 800 
pages, a million and one-half words and 
1,500 pictures, Thank heavens people seem to 
love her more than ever! 

Pred Jane died in 1916. Six years later, in 
1922, the year I was born, another great 
Englishman named Howard Carter was ex- 
cavating a tomb in the Valley of the Kings 
in Egypt. He made a hole in a doorway 
sealed with the name “Tutankhamun,” in- 
serted a candle and peered in. Let me read 
you his own account of what happened next: 

“At first I could see nothing, the hot air 
escaping from the chamber causing the 
candle flame to flicker; but, presently as 
my eyes became accustomed to the light, 
details of the room within emerged slowly 
from the mist, strange animals, statues and 
gold, everywhere the glint of gold. For the 
moment, an eternity it must have seemed 
to those standing by, I was struck dumb with 
amazement, When Lord Carnarvon, unable 
to stand the suspense any longer, inquired 
anxiously, ‘can you see anything?’ it was all 
I could do to get out the words ‘Yes, won- 
derful things.’ ” 

I tell you that story because, as another 
Englishman in a distant land, I too have 
been able to look through some hitherto- 
sealed doors during the past two weeks at 
the Pentagon, Edwards Air Force Base and 
elsewhere. Like Howard Carter, I have seen 
wonderful things. 

Other people in other places are also see- 
ing things nowadays. The 1974-75 edition of 
Jane’s will be published on November 26th. 
Hidden in the foreword is a question to 
which some of you here this evening should 
know the answer. It is this: “What, one won- 
ders, would be the public reaction to a sug- 
gestion that ‘fying saucers’ observed over 
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countries like West Germany and Sweden 
have a connection with never mentioned 
Soviet RVPs?” 

Nearly ten years have gone by since the 
Chinese first displayed in Peking the re- 
mains of a U.S. pilotiess reconnaissance sir- 
craft, looking very like products of Teledyne 
Ryan. The Russians must appreciate the 
capabilities of such vehicles as much as any- 
one after what the RPVs achieved sub- 
sequently in Vietnam. So my guess, and I 
want to make it clear that it is'a guess, is 
that the Russians are already beginning to 
close in on America in the RPV stakes. This 
could be significant, and I'll have more to 
say on that later. 

Peacetime reconnaissance and electronic 
intelligence gathering are a facet of every- 
day life about which the general public 
knows very little. If so-called spyplanes dis- 
cover missiles being emplaced in somewhere 
like Cuba; if a pilot named Gary Powers gets 
himself shot down over territory where he 
shouldn't rightly be; if an electronic intel- 
ligence aircraft is attacked by enemy fighters 
near an unfriendly border or coastline; this 
makes big news for a few days. But such 
flights are not isolated incidents. 

I come from an island that has to keep 
missile-armed fighter planes at constant 
readiness to investigate UFOs, and ones that 
have been identified, but whose purpose must 
be confirmed. 

A recent statement put out by our British 
Ministry of Defense commented: “The UK 
Air Defense Region during recent years has 
received more trade from Soviet long-range 
aircraft flying around the North Cape of 
Norway and down towards the British Isles 
than any other NATO air defense region.” 
Any other NATO air defense region, any- 
where. It makes us feel rather important in 
the UK; it makes us feel mighty uncomfort- 
able, too, at times. 

Nobody can hide Tupolev “Bear” and 
“Badger” multi-engined bombers, packed to 
the gunwales with men, cameras and elec- 
tronic sensors. It is much easier to hide a 
small RPV with a far superior payload-to- 
weight ratio of sensors mixed in with elec- 
tronic countermeasures equipment. The 
people of Britain, or anywhere else, might 
be alarmed if such vehicles were known to 
be keeping a “Big Brother” eye on them. 
Aeroplanes they understand; almost human 
RPVs are something else; as shudder- 
provoking as a good horror movie. 

The whole picture changes when opera- 
tions become unhidden and international. 
Back in the mid-Fifties, your President 
Eisenhower put forward his “Open Skies” 
plan as a practical means of removing the 
fear of another major war from the anxious 
minds of ordinary folk everywhere. At that 
period, the vehicles for “Open Skies” had to 
be manned reconnaissance aircraft. 

The President’s hope was that Russia 
might open its airspace to regular unre- 
stricted surveillance by U.S. aircraft like 
the RB-47 reconnaissance bomber, if the 
U.S. provided reciprocal freedom over its 
own territory. Strips of film brought back by 
the cameras of such aircraft during a long 
overflight would, it was suggested, reveal any 
new construction of missile sites, or any 
buildup of military forces for a sudden at- 
tack on a neighboring state. 

“Open Skies” provided also for a low- 
altitude close look at anything suspicious 
noted on the high altitude photos. I remem- 
ber that the U.S. Information Service in 
London put out a booklet at the time, ex- 
plaining the purpose and practicability of 
“Open Skies.” There was one photo taken 
over an airfield by a low-fiying jet fighter at 
about 500 mph. You could count the rivets 
on the wing of an aircraft that it photo- 
graphed on the ground. 

I doubt whether anyone seriously expected 
the Russians to accept such a proposal at 
that time of cold war suspicions, Yet today 
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we have a form of “Open Skies,” using satel- 
lites operating without hindrance and doing 
the kind of peacekeeping job that manned 
aircraft were originally intended to under- 
take. 

The Russians have demonstrated on many 
occasions their ability to destroy one satel- 
lite with another in orbit. But the recon- 
naissance satellites are not only tolerated; 
they have been made entirely respectable 
by the SALT agreement. By the same. token 
the nations of East and West appear to tol- 
lerate overfiights by RPVs without bullding 
up an international incident, because there 
is no man aboard. This is significant, as 
there are many places in the world where it 
is vital to keep track of the intentions of the 
other side. 

Por an example of what I mean, let us re- 
vert to those Soviet bombers which fly so reg- 
ularly round the North Cape toward British 
waters. Maintaining a Quick Reaction Alert 
(QRA) fighter force to intercept and inves- 
tigate them is expensive. It also has the in- 
herent danger implicit in the old adage that 
“familiarity breeds contempt.” A recent 
British TV film, taken from a RAF fighter, 
showed a Soviet air gunner waving to the 
man sent up to escort his aircraft. 

Imagine one day if, instead of cameras 
and sensors for use over international waters, 
such a bomber carried a nuclear device to 
destroy a vital target. It could happen, for 
any one of several good reasons, as students 
of NATO defense philosophy will understand. 
The fighter pilot might be shot down be- 
fore he realized that this was not the usual 
kind of intercept/escort mission. Ground 
controllers might have no immediate clue 
as to whether he had been shot down or 
had simply fallen victim to an equipment 
malfunction. By the time the confusion had 
been resolved, the bomber, which could be 
a supersonic swing-wing “Backfire,” might 
have released his weapon and turned for 
home. 

Now let us assume that Britain's QRA 
fighter force has been replaced by a Com- 
pass Cope type of maxi RPV, one of which 
remained airborne for well over 24 hours on 
the day that I visited the Pentagon last 
week. Sensors in this high-flying “truck 
could do as good a job of identifying the in- 
truder as any piloted interceptor force. If 
the RPV were attacked, not only would 
there be no loss of human life, it would also 
be a simple matter to learn from onboard 
equipment what had caused the loss of sig- 
nal. Further, we in Britain feel that there 
would be considerable merit in arming the 
RPV with air-to-air missiles of its own, with 
which to strike first if the incoming flight 
was clearly bent on more than reconnais- 
sance. 

That’s one kind of situation that Com- 
pass Cope might well be able to take care of 
one day. It is easy to think of others. In the 
Indian Ocean, the Soviet presence is great 
and growing. Reopening the Suez Canal 
will make life easier for the Soviet fleet. In 
contrast, Britain might lose yet another base 
in that area, at Gan, before long. It is not 
dificult to work out from where Compass 
Cope might operate to help in keeping track 
of shipping movements in that ocean, and 
in other key shipping areas throughout the 
world, Diagrams showing how much of the 
world a single Compass Cope can survey in 
24 hours reveal a truly staggering potential. 

For this reason, I find it disturbing to 
hear of air force officers who regard such ve- 
hicles as a nuisance. Being so large, Compass 
Cope cannot be air-launched like its pred- 
ecessors. When it operates on its wheels 
from a normal airfield runway, it effectively 
puts that runway out of use by other air- 
craft for quite long periods. Understandably 
base commanders don’t like this one little 
bit. Development of new launch techniques, 
like a catapult, may help eventually; mean- 
while, the services must learn to appreciate 
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the tactical rewards offered by RPVs far out- 
weigh any inconvenience they may cause. 

Earlier, I referred to this particular maxi 
RPV as a truck. This reflects one of its major 
attractions. It is so large that it has never 
had to be tallored to one particular U.S, pay- 
load. It can be thought of almost as a recover- 
able satellite that can be positioned rapid- 
ly over any sensitive area and maintained 
there, not simply taking a quick look during 
& largely unproductive orbit, but providing 
continuous and close surveillance. There may 
be some here who wonder how a vehicle 
flying well above normal commercial air 
traffic can be said to offer a close look at 
anything. Respecting confidences, I cannot 
provide a direct indication of what the sen- 
sors of an RPV can obtain. However, it has 
been said that a camera fitted in a certain 
type of reconnaissance satellite can resolve 
objects on the surface of the Earth one foot 
in diameter from an orbital height of more 
than 100 miles. This gives just a hint of the 
capability of sensor manufacturers. 

The extent to which RPVs can dislodge 
satellites as routine peacetime reconnais- 
sance devices is something we cannot foretell. 
They are considered by some policy makers 
and budget manipulators to be “new toys” 
about as welcome as a tooth ache at a time 
when there is not enough money to buy all 
the proven, established weapons that are 
needed. Yet in fact, the concept of the RPV 
goes back well over half a century, to World 
War I, It is a tribute to the durability of 
the man in the cockpit and the efficiency of 
the natural computer that we call a brain, 
that the man has been able to stay in the 
cockpit so long. 

Back in 1916-1917 a well known British 
scientist named Professor A. M. Low was 
building RPVs at Farnborough, the place 
where the big aerospace industry displays 
are now held. They were the size of a small 
single-seat aeroplane, and were called 
“aerial targets” in order, it was hoped, to put 
curious observers off the scent. Instead of a 
pilot they carried radio for control from the 
ground, and an explosive charge for a kami- 
kaze dive into a preselected enemy target. 
Stories of demonstrations at which the RPVs 
ended up chasing beautifully-costumed 
Allied air Attaches over the Farnborough 
countryside have no place in this serious 
talk. 

Then, as now, the dividing line between 
RPVs and guided missiles was narrow and 
poorly defined. I have always tended to re- 
gard Professor Low’s so-called targets as 
pioneer missiles. Your Kettering Bug was in 
the same category, but smaller, and I see 
that it is regarded over here as an RPV. So 
let us claim that the U.K. was at least in 
the business early. Unfortunately, cost effec- 
tiveness, although not then a fashionable 
term, was familiar as a practice. Men were 
cheap in World War I; so the Aerial Targets 
were put on ice until the early Thirties when 
the Royal Navy, in particular, wanted some- 
thing at which to shoot. The Navy’s gunners 
were not exactly noted for their accuracy of 
aim at that period. One oft-quoted story tells 
of a message radioed down by the pilot of the 
aeroplane that was towing a banner target 
for shipboard gunners. After one especially 
wild burst, he protested that he was pulling 
the damn thing, not pushing it. 

Somebody remembered that Farnborough 
had continued Low's experiments at low 
key through the Twenties, and may have 
been confused by the original “target” tag. 
This led in due course to a conversion of the 
de Havilland Tiger Moth biplane trained 
into what was known as a Queen Bee. The 
new and genuine aerial target was not too 
expensive, as the Navy seldom shot one down. 
Most observers at pre-war fleet exercises 
have memories of Queen Bees that seemed 
to fiy for hours ahead of black puffbalis of 
smoke from exploding anti-aircraft shells, 
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Perhaps the gunners were just taxpayers 
trying to be cost-effective. 

It took people like Radioplane, and later 
Teledyne Ryan and Beech to show how the 
same capability to present a worthwhile tar- 
get could be offered by a small drone. Since 
then, it has been less costly for countries 
like Britain to buy American than to plod 
on alone particularly when target augmenta- 
tion systems, jammers and the like began 
to be carried by all the best targets. 

This situation should continue for a few 
years at least. If you look through the “RPVs 
and Targets” section of the 1974-75 Jane’s, 
you will see that there are very few targets 
in production anywhere but in the US. 
Equally apparent is that all the RPVs used 
so far during a period of actual combat, by 
the U.S. and Israel, haye been adaptations of 
targets. 

A company named Aero Electronics Ltd. 
(AEL), in England, has a range of grown-up 
model aeroplanes, reminiscent of film star 
Reginald Denny's Radioplanes of the mid- 
Thirties. They are regarded generally as tar- 
gets, but have other more aggressive possi- 
bilities in the mini-RPV field. 

The aviation press has published a great 
deal about minis during the past year, but 
their full potential is still little understood. 
If, for example, you read the AEL entry in 
Jane’s, you will find that the primitive look- 
ing Heron can carry up to 11 pounds of stores 
on underwing pylons, Eleven pounds may 
not sound much in a nuclear age, but it is 
amazing how much harassment could be 
caused by such a vehicle dropping individual 
two pound explosives in a combat area. A 
large number of simple inexpensive vehicles 
of this kind could provoke such response 
from enemy defenses that attention might 
be diverted from a far more formidable at- 
tack force in the air or on the ground, quite 
apart from the value of causing the enemy 
to use up precious surface-to-air missiles. 

The Israelis have, as many of you will 
know, already demonstrated the practicability 
of using RPVs as decoys. During the Yom 
Kippur War last year, a relatively small num- 
ber were dispatched to simulated manned 
aircraft. A high proportion were shot down, 
much to the dismay of the Israelis who have 
such a high regard for RPVs that the loss 
of every one hurt. However, the total cost 
was small by comparison with the loss of men 
and machines that might have resulted from 
launch of those same Arab SAMS against 
piloted aircraft. Without going into detail, 
it must also be apparent that there are 
occasions when the deliberate loss of one 
RPV is a small price to pay for learning a 
great deal about a particular SAM and how it 
functions. 

Harassment and decoy are but two of the 
wide range of duties for which mini-RPVs 
are well suited, and which will almost cer- 
tainly lead to their being deployed widely 
around the world before too long. A mini 
with a TV sensor could sit over a battle area, 
reporting in real time what was happening 
“over the hill.” A mini fitted with a laser 
target designator could provide the sort of 
precise target marking that artillery men 
dream of, pointing the way to greater accu- 
racy for laser-guided artillery and air strikes. 
The same capability at sea will enhance 
greatly the capability of the fleet’s guns and 
missiles, 

Perhaps one day, but no hurry? Don't be 
too sure! 

East and West are engaged in a rough 
technology race. Often the U.S. feels that a 
particular idea can be pigeonholed until it 
is needed. In this case, it may be as well to 
look on page 513 of the new Jane’s when it 
appears, and read about the 170 ton, four- 
engined bomber that Russia uses at present 
to provide targeting data for its missile- 
launching ships. There is one country, I am 
sure, which would appreciate the advantages 
of replacing a costly aeroplane, carrying 
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many men, with a small RPV, weighing per- 
haps 125 pounds, quick and economical to 
produce, easy to transport and deploy, and 
so shaped that it offers a minimal radar 
cross-section to enemy defense and anti- 
aircraft systems. How minimal is minimal 
in this context? That’s a good question, but 
start by thinking in terms of a very, very 
small bird. 

Perfection of the minis offers one of the 
greatest current challenges to RPV engi- 
neers. Even a decoy, built to be expendable 
at the present time, probably carries a price 
tag of around $50-70,000. The potential user 
feels that $10,000 would be the cost at which 
to aim. More than that, he wants to be 
able to store and handle the ‘bird’ like a 
round of ammunition that can be taken off 
the shelf after six or seven years, put on 
its launcher and sent into action without 
checkout. This is the sort of specification 
that will confront the RPV engineer who 
enters the mini business. In return, he is 
offered an immense potential in terms of 
revenue from sales, provided he can create 
the market. 

Between the minis and the maxi Compass 
Cope is the broad band of midis, which may 
be called the traditional category of RPV’s. 
The term is really quite inaccurate, because 
there is little traditional about the vehicles 
now in the inventory or in design, although 
some still trace their ancestry back to famil- 
jar target drones. There is neither time nor 
the need to go into all the tasks of which 
these workhorse RPVs are capable. The ma- 
jor job facing their engineers in these infla- 
tionary times is to find ways of ensuring 
that a single vehicle can undertake several 
tasks. This is the thinking behind projects 
like the BGM-34C modular multi-mission 
RPV, with three interchangeable noses for 
reconnaissance, electronic warfare and strike 
missions. 

Active jammers, chaff dispensers and other 
devices have already been proved indispens- 
able in a modern combat environment. Pre- 
ferred weapons for the strike role are laser 
guided missiles rather than bombs, plus 
cluster weapons and anti-radiation missiles, 
The need for further reductions in radar 
signature will see more and more engines 
mounted above the fuselage, as in the Com- 
pass Copes. Recovery will be simplified by 
adoption of new techniques like the air cush- 
ion landing system, provided current prob- 
lems like the effect on fuel consumption 
and range can be overcome. All this should 
lead to a new generation of custom built 
strike RPVs by the mid-Eighties. We must 
hope that by then somebody will also have 
devised a way of providing sound training 
in the kind of crowded airspace that we have 
in the U.K. 

RPVs for air superiority and point defense 
will almost certainly absorb considerable 
study and experiment in this time scale; but 
this is the one projected application for 
which it is difficult so far to see a satisfactory 
replacement for those few pounds of human 
brain inside a man in the cockpit. 

Basic configurations are certain to change 
for certain tasks, as we take better advan- 
tage of every branch of our aerospace tech- 
nology. In Europe, there is great interest in 
wingless or annular wing designs such as the 
Shorts Skyspy and Dornier Aerodyne to meet 
Army battlefield surveillance requirements, 
the application that seems nearest to being 
met by European manufacturers. There is 
no general agreement on the performance 
parameters. Germany wants to survey as 
far as 150km behind a battle area; the Brit- 
ish Army might be content with one-third 
that penetration distance, and is particularly 
interested by the idea of a rotating wing 
configuration, 

Special aviention is being paid to improy- 
ing methods of control and data transmis- 
sion in real time, via relay aircraft and satel- 
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lites, and to ways of enlarging the narrow 
field of view that is so often a problem with 
TV guidance, reducing the chances of suc- 
cessful attacks on targets of opportunity. 

Radar signatures of less than .lm? are re- 
garded as essential in view of the known 
capabilities of current Soviet SAMs. In the 
absence of specific requirements from the 
U.K. services, one sometimes feels that there 
may be some lack of liaison between the ve- 
hicle and sensor designers. Somebody com- 
mented to me just before I left home that, 
while extremely advanced sensors are al- 
ready in existence in the U.K., the vehicle 
designers seemed still to be thinking in terms 
of what is called ‘steam age sensors.’ 

One factor that must become Increasingly 
apparent ts that the world’s smaller air forces 
have a great opportunity of increasing their 
role capability by means of RPVs. Improved 
reconnaissance capability is the first, and 
obvious possibility, and a key one. Overall 
training costs could be reduced, and the alr- 
crew bill might well be cut considerably. 

Nor should civilian applications be ignored. 
Fish spotting would seems to be a promising 
task for a mini-RPV. Others include forest 
fire surveillance and fire fighting, and police 
work. In one place, the police have already 
achieved considerable success by using radio 
controlled model aeroplanes for such tasks as 
pinpointing the position of a rooftop sniper. 

One clear fact which emerges as we discuss 
such ideas, and progress made to date is that 
by comparison with what has been achieved 
in the U.S., the rest of the world is still 
in the age of the Wright brothers. You peo- 
ple here in Tucson should derive both satis- 
faction and a warning from that fact. Re- 
member that less than ten years after the 
Wrights sold their first biplane to the U.S. 
Army, American airmen were fighting in 
France at the controls of aeroplanes designed 
and built in Europe, because the U.S. had 
been neglectful of its early leadership. This 
must never happen again. The price of lost 
leadership today is one that the West could 
never afford to pay. 

Just about the greatest gift we could ever 
give to our children would be a life free 
from the kinds of wars and rumors of wars 
with which we have had to contend. Nearly 
2,000 years ago, the greatest man who ever 
lived commented: “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” My friends, I believe that you, and 
the RPVs that you produce are among the 
most effective peacemakers, or peacekeepers, 
that we have today and shall have tomorrow. 
May God bless both you and your work! 


AS I SEE IT 
HON. JAMES ABDNOR 


OP SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Pat Goggins, pub- 
lisher of the Western Livestock Reporter, 
is food for thought for my colleagues and 
the interested readers of the Recorp. We 
must not forget for a moment the harsh 
realities which he related. The time for 
action is truly growing short. 

The article follows: 

As I See Ir 
(By Pat Goggins) 

Food, and the availability of it are the key 
factors to a prospering nation. The United 
States has enjoyed an abundance of food for 
many, many generations. It has made us 
strong. It has made us a world power. And 
our supply-demand economy has been an 
envy of world powers, 
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I sincerely hope that President Ford and 
the administration in the ensuing months 
will take a real hard look and a real tight 
stand on our present economic situation here 
in America. 

The Arab nations I fear have a strong hold 
on the money market of the world and are 
calling the shots. The only thing that we 
have left in the United States in our favor 
is a big food supply. We need to use this as a 
“weapon” against the money hungry Arab 
nations. If we don’t they will break us just 
as sure as this is November, 1974. 

If the United States and its allies would 
immediately cut off all food supplies to Arab 
nations whe are absolutely raping the oil 
consuming countries of the world, we could 
see a change overnight, and in no more than 
a week. Do you realize that the Arab and 
non-Arab nations of the OPEC have increased 
their revenues from 15 billion in 1972 to 115 
billion in mid September, 1974. 

Now I don’t know how much $100 billion 
is, It’s beyond me, But it sounds like the 
wealth of the world. Compare this if you will, 
to America’s largest industry, the livestock 
industry, estimated to be $3414 billion value 
in 1973; something over $23 billion in 1974. 
America’s ranchers and farmers are produc- 
ing over 50 percent of all the worlds meat 
supply; over 80 percent of all the leather 
used in the world. But that $34 billion sure 
doesn’t sound like much compared to $115 
billion that is being drained out of the Free 
World into the Arab and non-Arab nations. 

And what are these folks doing with this 
money? They are turning right around, com- 
ing back and getting involved the United 
States and other industrialized nations and 
in a very short time, they could own us. I 
don’t like what I see. And all the while this 
is going on, our own fedefal reserve system 
comes into the scene and in mid 1974, as you 
are well aware, has begun a sharp slowing of 
the available money supply going into our 
own economy. The process is dangerous. It's 
dynamite, it could be devastating. 

I don’t believe we can slow our inflation 
that fast or all the while pour out our real 
dollars for oil and not run into a solid brick 
wall. We've got to have some traders that are 
traders. This man Kissinger in the State 
Department probably a pretty good negotia- 
tor but I'd hate to rely on my outcome on his 
ability to prosper in the midst of a tough 
cow trade. There is no way we can give away 
our wheat, our feed grains, our beef, our 
natural resources in other words and trade it 
for oll, which you can’t eat and for paper, 
which you can't drink. 

Come Awake America! Get the deck of 
cards in your hands and the next card game, 
let's deal the cards and let’s play our game. 


A TRIBUTE TO BISHOP STEPHEN 
BILL SPOTTSWOOD 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the front 
page of yesterday’s New York Times car- 
ried the sad news that Bishop Stephen 
Bill Spottswood had passed away. A man 
who devoted more than a half century 
of his life to the struggle of all people 
for equal opportunity, and a spiritual 
leader whose message was heard and 
heeded by thousands of America’s citi- 
zens, Bishop Spottswood leaves behind a 
powerful legacy. 

After four decades of field work, Bishop 
Spottswood was elected board member 
and later chairman of the National As- 
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sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. The Times recalled that “he 
had boomed a gospel of freedom from 
the pulpit, had walked picket lines, 
mounted boycotts and raised banners of 
protest” 50 years before civil rights be- 
came a major national issue. His voice 
was a voice of reason; his approach, one 
of quiet moral suasion. 

It was Bishop Spottswood who, along 
with Roy Wilkins, met with President 
Kennedy in 1961 to urge the enactment 
of civil rights legislation which later be- 
came law. It was Bishop Spottswood 
whose sermons and lectures stressed the 
importance of economic independence as 
the basis of freedom and dignity. And, 
it was Bishop Spottswood whose strength, 
sensitivity, and leadership reawakened 
the conscience of the American people 
to the civil rights of all our citizens. 

To Mrs. Viola Spottswood, and each 
member of the Spottswood family, I wish 
to express my deepest sympathy. 


JAMES BEARDEN: A MAN WHO 
CARES ABOUT YOUTH 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Speaker, the November issue 
of Ball Corp’s. employee magazine, the 
Ball Line, focuses on the volunteer in our 
society by saluting the individual efforts 
of several Ball Corp. employees. I am 
proud that one of my constituents, James 
Bearden of Gardena, Calif., was singled 
out for his work with young people, par- 
ticularly in scouting and in sports. 

James Bearden is a fine example of 
the kind of person who is willing to give 
of himself to help others realize their 
potential. His story shows how important 
volunteerism is to our society, for 
James Bearden was inspired as a boy by 
the adults who took time to help him 
enjoy the opportunities as well as the 
responsibilities of youth. I would like to 
share with my colleagues The Ball Line’s 
salute to James Bearden, a man who 
cares: 

JAMES BEARDEN, GARDENA, CALIF. 

James Bearden’s experience as a Boy Scout 
was one of the most important aspects of his 
childhood. The experience was beneficial to 
him because adults took their time to make 
it rewarding and that taught Jim the im- 
portance of adult leadership. That's why he 
is willing to devote his time to lead boys in 
scouting and football. 

Jim is the operations manager for the 
Gardena, California, laboratory of Ball 
Brothers Research Corporation, Ball’s aero- 
space subsidiary in Boulder, Colorado. 

“Good adult leadership taught me the im- 
portance of setting goals and achieving them, 
taking pride in what you do, and letting me 
share the fellowship of belonging to a group 
that is working toward a constructive goal,” 
says Jim. “I try to do these same things 
with the kids I work with.” 

Jim was a Webelos leader (Webelos is a 
Cub Scout program for boys aged ten that 
prepares them for Joining the Boy Scout pro- 
gram) for a year working with his son and 
several other boys. 
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“The program is centered around activity 
areas that help boys break the ties of a 
den mother and prepare them to move on 
to more advanced activities,” says Jim. “My 
boy enjoyed the scouting program but de- 
cided he would rather spend his time in the 
Junior football league.” 

Although Jim had a fondness for Scouting 
he did not try to force his boy into the pro- 
gram. 

“All you can do is give a kid exposure to 
opportunities and let him decide what he 
wants to pursue,” he says. 

“Football is good for kids because it 
teaches them good sportsmanship, the im- 
portance of doing a job for a team and it 
builds sensitivity for other people.” 

Jim devotes about 30 hours a week to his 
coaching duties for the Rams in the La 
Mirada National Football Conference. 

“We are interested in good competition and 
teaching the kids to play football, but there 
is more to it than that,” he says. “We have 
a league rule that every kid must get to play 
in the game. Winning the game is not as 
important as teaching the kids to grow and 
develop the right attitudes.” 

Jim Bearden is appreciative that adults 
took time to help him become a man and he 
is showing his appreciation by doing the same 
thing. 


ASPIN HITS MILITARY 
FOR MUSICIANS 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, last spring 
Congress was asked by the Pentagon to 
do a rush job on the selective reenlist- 
ment bonus bill. We were told the legis- 
lation allowing bonuses double those au- 
thorized by the old law was absolutely 
essential to insure success of the all- 
volunteer concept in the Armed Forces. 

Of course, Congress did the requested 
rush job on the legislation, and many of 
us who voted for the new bonus thought 
we were tightening standards of pay- 
ment and eliminating the abuses pos- 
sible under the old law. 

You will not be surprised to learn that 
the restrictions to improper bonus pay- 
ments we wrote into the Pentagon's 
draft law have proved to be a license for 
further abuses. We thought that the 
term “critical military skill” needed no 
further definition, but it has turned out 
that it does. 

An infantryman does not qualify for a 
selective reenlistment bonus, but Army 
and Air Force cooks and chaplains’ as- 
sistants do. So do Army, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps French horn, bassoon, 
oboe, clarinet, and trombone players as 
well as a few Air Force “steward special- 

It. is not a small amount of money we 
are talking about; more than $414 mil- 
lion is involved in these questionable ex- 
penditures of public funds. What is more, 
in many of these so-called critical mili- 
tary skill payments of $5,000 to $6,000 
each are being made to enlisted men in 
career fields in which there is no short- 
age at all. 

For example, the Air Force has 57 
more cooks than it needs in this fiscal 
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year, but is spending nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars to pay 130 others a bonus 
to reenlist. The Army is 115 percent 
manned in cooks but will pay out almost 
$4 million this year to 931 of them. The 
Army is only 4 percent short in chap- 
lains’ assistants, but is spending $150,000 
to pay a few dozen more to reenlists. 

But the least justifiable waste of 
money is paying bandsmen a reenlist- 
ment bonus. Men and women musicians 
who want to play in military bands are 
enlisted as E-5’s, a higher grade than a 
civilian Ph. D. gets if he wants to be a 
soldier, marine, or airman. They also get 
years of music training, but often not 
even the basic training given every other 
enlistee. Because they start at such a 
high enlisted rank, their bonus payments 
for reenlisting are $6,000 to $6,500 each. 
This happens because the bonus is com- 
puted by multiplying base pay on the 
day of reenlistment by years contracted 
for. 

The only bright spot in all these un- 
justified payments to definitely nonmili- 
tary skills is that the Navy does not pay 
cooks, chaplains’ assistants, bandsmen, 
nor stewards anything extra to reenlist. 
Obviously, what is a “critical military 
skill” in one service does not qualify in 
another. It proves that the Defense De- 
partment is not controlling the selective 
reenlistment bonus as Pentagon wit- 
nesses assured Congress it would. 

There is no reason at all why the Pen- 
tagon should be allowed to waste public 
funds, paying millions in bonuses to en- 
listed personnel in career fields in which 
there are no shortages and which are not 
military skills. Congress has to take 
more interest in overseeing how well the 
laws it enacts are administered. The tax- 
Payer deserves assurances that his 
money is not being wasted on nonessen- 
tials which do not help national defense 
and only increase the inflation rate. 

I include the following: 


ESTIMATED FISCAL YEAR 1975 SRB PAYMENT BY SERVICE 
FOR SELECTED SPECIALTIES 


[Source DOD] 


Military specialty, 
service, code, and 
title 


Avera 
Estimated = 


payments Payment 


ARMY 


French horn player____ 
Flute or piccolo... __ 
Oboe player 

Clarinet player... 
Bassoon player__._____ 
Chapiain’s assistant... 


. 23 
149, 544 
Food service specialist _ 


6, 231 š 
4,154 3, 867, 374 
s (| I Oey See ea eee eens 


MARINE CORPS 


Bandsman, oboe/ eng- 
lish horn 

Bandsman, bassoon... 

Bandsman, clarinet... 

Bandsman, cornet/ 
trum: 

Bandsman, trombone.. 

Bandsman, drummer.. 


AIR FORCE 


622x0 Cook 
742x0 Steward specialist... 
871x0 Instrumentalist... 
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JUDGE SPEAKS ON PROPOSED 
RULES OF ADMISSION TO FED- 
ERAL COURTS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a recent statement made by Hon, Jack B. 
Weinstein, U.S. district judge for the 
eastern district of New York. Judge 
Weinstein discusses recent proposals 
that would make it more difficult for 
lawyers to practice before the Federal 
courts and the judge illuminates many 
of the problems implementation of these 
proposals would create. 

Judge Weinstein’s statement follows: 
STATEMENT AT HEARINGS ON PROPOSED RULES 

or ADMISSION TO THE FEDERAL DISTRICT 

Courts IN THE U.S. Seconp Omcurr 
(By. Jack B. Weinstein, U.S. District Judge, 

Eastern District of New York Adjunct 

Professor of Law, Columbia University) 

The proposed rules of admission make it 
more difficult to be admitted to practice in 
the federal courts by requiring a number of 
law courses or their practical equivalent. 
‘These prerequisites are substantially greater 
than those required by the state courts in 
this circuit and by any federal court in- 
cluding the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I must respectfully oppose their 
adoption. 

As an alternative to this proposal I sug- 
gest admission to the federal bar of any 
one admitted to the state bar, with coopera- 
tion by state and federal judges and others 
to improve state admission standards and 
discipline practice. Further cooperation of 
the bench, bar and law schools to improve 
undergraduate and post-graduate training in 
litigation is also suggested. I hope, too, that 
this committee will address itself to what 
can be done to improve our performance, as 
judges. 

At the outset I should like to express my 
appreciation and that of the other judges of 
our district for the dedicated efforts of this 
committee to improve the federal courts. 
We recognize that the quality of advocacy 
in trials is a major factor in the quality of 
justice in our courts. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me—and I say 
this with deference because of my admiration 
for the great professional talents of its mem- 
bers and of Chief Judge Kaufman who ap- 
pointed it—that the committee has pro- 
ceeded on a number of doubtful premises, 
These premises are: (1) the quality of rep- 
resentation in the federal courts is poor; 
(2) deficiencies that exist are caused by lack 
of training and experience; (3) law schools 
need to be forced into giving more training 
in litigation related courses; (4) federal 
practice and trials in the federal courts re- 
quire more skill than state trials; and (5) 
the federal courts should restrict their case- 
load and those who appear before them to 
the elite—in short that the phrase “don’t 
make a federal case out of it,” is not a car- 
toon heading but a point of jurisprudence 
and high policy. I disagree with each of these 
assumptions, 

I. QUALITY OP REPRESENTATION IS GOOD 

First, it is assumed that the quality of 
representation in our federal trial courts is 
poor. This is contrary to my observations. 

I have found the quality of representation 
in my court to be generally high. The attor- 
neys are serious and they are concerned 
about their clients. In moving cases promptly 
to settlement or to a resolution on the mer- 
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its, the attorneys are usually aware of the 
applicable procedural rules and substantive 
law, discovery is used sensibly to develop the 
facts, and the time of the court and other 
attorneys is not wasted. Were this not so 
the calendars in our district would have 
broken down long ago. Despite this coopera- 
tion from lawyers, because of a shortage of 
Judges in our district, due in part to a fail- 
ure to promptly fill vacancies, the trial of 
civil cases has almost come to a halt. 
IL. EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING IS GOOD 


Second, it is assumed by the committee 
that deficiencies in the trial bar are caused 
by lack of experience or by improper aca- 
demic legal training. This has not been my 
experience. 

I find little correlation between years at 
the bar and adequacy of representation in 
litigation. Some of the best cases that have 
been tried before me have been tried by 
neophytes. Some of the poorest representa- 
tion has been by lawyers who have appeared 
in hundreds of trials. I am not suggesting, of 
course, that experience is useless; a good trial 
attorney tends to get better with age. 

To a large extent the problems of the 
trial attorneys who do not function as effec- 
tively as the bench wishes—and there are 
some few of them—are due to character and 
temperament rather than defects in train- 
ing or experience. Economic pressures, poor 
habits learned in the past .n trial courts, and 
emotional difficulties are at the root of many 
of our problems. 

The younger members of the bar are gen- 
erally well trained, particularly in federal 
practice. They are devoted to the administra- 
tion of justice, and, within the sensible 
limits of economic possibility, they devote a 
great deal of time to their cases. The quality 
of the young lawyers being added to the 
United States Attorney’s office in the Eastern 
District of New York leads me to believe that 
this office will soon have the reputation as 
one of the best in the country. 

Assistant United States Attorneys are gen- 
erally entitled to practice without being 
admitted under local rule. A rule which 
makes it so much more difficult for private 
as opposed to government attorneys to appear 
in court raises at least a glimmer of an equal 
protection argument. 

Often the high quality of representation is 
not adequately compensated. For example, I 
Delieve that the fees permitted in our crim- 
inal cases are too low. The burden on 
young, struggling practitioners is enormous. 

Congress in 1970, by 18 U.S.C. § 3006A(d) 
(2), provided for a maximum fee of $1,000 
in criminal cases, except in unusual cases, 
with a maximum of $30 an hour being paid 
for in-court work and $20 an hour for out-of- 
court work. Out of this must be paid stenog- 
raphers whose cost, including overhead, may 
run over $10 per hour. Since 1970 the con- 
sumer price index has increased 29.3%, yet 
allowable fees do not reflect this change. An 
increase is needed, particularly in habeas 
cases where the limit is set at $250.00. 

We do not, in the federal courts, wish to be 
put in the position of state courts where 
18-B fees are so low that there is 
on lawyers to cut corners and dispose of 
criminal] litigations without trials, even when 
trials are called for. We have not yet reached 
this position In the federal courts. 

Fortunately, we have been assisted by an 
excellent Legal Aid group, many O.£.0. 
funded offices and volunteers from the bar 
doing pro bono work. They have granted a 
subsidy, in effect, to the courts and the 
poor, 

Critical to the effective delivery of legal 
services is a direct approach to the problem 
of payment for representation. I leave with 
you gentlemen a paper of mine dealing with 
the issue of paying for the delivery of legal 
services to the poor and middle class. The 
American Bar Association and our own state 
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and local bar associations are addressing 
themselves to this important matter. Unless 
we make it economically possible to represent 
clients properly, the level of representation 
will deteriorate, 

OI. LAW SCHOOL TRAINING IS EXCELLENT 


Third, it is suggested that the law schools 
are somehow not adequately preparing peo- 
ple for practice. The proposed rules seek to 
rectify this alleged defect by placing indirect 
pressure on the law schools, through admis- 
sion requirements, to increase litigation 
related courses. Yet, in the history of Amer- 
ical legal education we have never had such 
& uniformly fine group of law students so well 
trained for practice. 

Part of society’s problem is that we have 
had such an influx of able people into the 
law schools that some of the other profes- 
sions are being denuded of talent. There will 
shortly be 50,000 law school graduates each 
year in this country. Those taking the Law 
School Aptitude Tests for Admission will ap- 
proach 150,000 a year. Yet, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicates that there will be 
traditional jobs for about 16,500 new lawyers 
each year. 

The dreadful competition to be admitted 
to law school has meant that every law school 
in the state is turning away people who just 
& few years ago would have been deemed 
qualified for the best law schools. These are 
bright, energetic and devoted persons. They 
will enormously raise the quality of repre- 
sentation at the trial level, if they are given 
an opportunity to serve. 

The law schools have generally revised al- 
most completely thelr methods of teaching 
procedure and practice. Clinical programs 
have burgeoned. 

Federal practice is taught in almost every 
law school in the first year. In fact, I believe 
there may be too much emphasis on federal 
practice. One of the reasons that many young 
lawyers bring cases in the federal courts is 
that they fee] more comfortable with federal 
than with state practice. The basic casebooks 
are designed to be used nationally and the 
federal practice is easier to use for teaching 
in a national school, 

The costs of new clinical programs to the 
schools have been great. They create very 
substantial pedagogic problems. I believe 
that the bar associations and the bench ought 
to be concerned with getting more fiscal aid 
to the law schools so that these courses can 
be expanded—particularly since students 
seem to want them. But there is a great dan- 
ger in emphasizing them too greatly at the 
expense of other areas of the curriculum 
which are also pressing to expand. No forced 
feeding as a result of compulsion implied or 
made explicit by bar admission standards 
is required. The students want these courses 
and to a large extent the law schools are 
responding. 

There is, too, the problem of overlapping 
and inconsistent regulations designed to ef- 
fect curriculum, The ABA wants to require 
certain courses on ethics, the New York Court 
of Appeals has certain requirements, Indiana 
has detailed standards some have character- 
ized as the reductio ad absurdum of curric- 
ulum control, and for the federal courts to 
add standards that require still other under- 
graduate law training could well produce in- 
consistent and confusing directives. At this 
time the law schools are doing a better job 
than ever, working more closely than before 
with the courts and the bar, and multiplying 
their uses of intern and visitation tech- 
niques. As the former chairman of a curric- 
ulum committee I can only recommend that 
the federal voice be withheld except as the 
voice of encouragement and as the offeror of 
better structured intern opportunities. 

The New York Court of Appeals, insofar as 
it has sought to regulate the law schools 
through admission requirements, I have been 
informed by some law teachers, has adverse- 
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ly affected law school curricula; for example, 


clinical work is limited, but work in special 
fields is not. Federal judges should lead by 
extending training opportunity rather than 
by curricula regulation. 


Iv. FEDERAL PRACTICE REQUIRES NO SPECIAL 
SKILLS ABOVE STATE PRACTICE 


Fourth, it is assumed that the federal 
practice and the trial of the cases in the 
federal courts require an expertise over and 
above that required in the state courts. This 
is, I believe, incorrect. 

The pleadings and other practices are 
simpler in the federal courts than in the 
state courts. Any lawyer who can try a case 
in the state courts can certainly do it in 
the federal courts. 


V. FEDERAL COURTS SHOULD NOT BE HAVENS FOR 
THE ELITE 


This brings me to the final assumption, 
which I think is doubtful. That is, that the 
judges and the practicing bar in the federal 
courts are somehow, or should be, the elite 
of the American legal system requiring spe- 
cial treatment. I deny that. 

The view of federal practitioners as spe- 
cial is based upon an assumption about the 
nature of litigation in the federal courts 
and its relation to judicial administration 
as a whole that, in my view, the times have 
overpassed. I know that some of my illus- 
trious brethren on the federal bench differ 
on this point, but as a recent article by 
Judge Judd and as our daily practice indi- 
cates, the federal courts have been given re- 
sponsibility for a great many small cases 
which are of great importance to individual 
litigants. 

We handle social security cases of indi- 
viduals who have been denied redress by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, job discrimination matters, pris- 
oner rights cases and housing and voting 
rights matters, minor debtor-creditor dis- 
putes, and a variety of issues about which 
people of limited means are concerned. Our 
small claims work is extensive and socially 
important, and this is as it should be. The 
Constitution and federal code are not some 
theoretical protection in the sky. They fur- 
nish practical safeguards for individuals, 
requiring courts to deal with gritty prob- 
lems of everyday life. 

I see no reason why, for example, if a 
litigant has a problem with the denial of a 
disability award under the social security 
law, he should have to go to some specialist 
from the federal bar to achieve redress. His 
local store front lawyer is his necessary and 
perfectly capable resource. 

While the federal courts are only a minor 
part of the total judicial structure, they 
provide vital services. I do not agree that 
consumer and other matters ought to be 
shifted out of the federal courts or that we 
ought to be restricted to what were formerly 
considered the important federal special- 
ties—important in part because they in- 
volved large sums and interesting theory. 
The humane specialties of today, growing out 
of our acute sense of due process in a society 
in which the growth of governmental inter- 
vention and regulations has become irrevers- 
ible, are not transferable out of the domain 
of federal law, 

While this is surely not the intention, re- 
stricting admission to the federal bar will 
restrict entry of litigants into the federal 
courts. Lawyers admitted only to practice in 
the state courts will tend to overlook the 
possible federal remedy. 

Speaking in another context, the Supreme 
Court has warned us that “it is fundamental 
that access...to the courts for the purpose 
of presenting ... complaints not be denied or 
obstructed.” Just a few months ago that 
Court again pointed out that “{rjegulations 
and practices that unjustifiably obstruct the 
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availability of professional representation of 

other aspects of the right of access to the 

courts are invalid.” 

VI. WASTE OF TIME IN PRESENT AND PROPOSED 
ADMISSION PROCEDURES 


It is undesirable to not only continue but 
to expand the present requirement of affi- 
davits and sponsors to appear before the 
court in order to have the privilege of repre- 
senting clients before us. The court, the 
sponsor and the applicant can ill afford the 
time. Apart from the pleasure of meeting 
younger members of the bar I find the 
admission procedure, requiring personal ap- 
pearance before the court, an embarrass- 
ment and sense that I ought to apologize to 
the attorneys for requiring their attendance. 
The court appearance adds nothing to the 
filed application; no one is ever rejected. 

The present requirements that an appli- 
cant state that he is familiar with, for exam- 
ple, titles 18 and 28 of the United States 
Code is hard to defend. No judge or special- 
ist practitioner would make such a claim. 

It is negligence almost as a matter of law 
to take a procedural step without rereading 
the applicable statutes and rules. There is 
nothing more dangerous than the contempt 
that may arise from familiarity. 

Is it not an imposition on members of the 
bar to have to be admitted in each district 
and each circuit separately? The burden of 
superadded fees and applications may keep 
down competition by excluding members of 
the bar who cannot readily make the time 
for, and support the inconvenience of, seek- 
ing multiple admissions. We recognize this 
when we automatically grant pro-hac-vice 
applications in our court. 

. . + . a 


VIII, POWER TO ADOPT RULES OF ADMISSION 


As I have already noted, a parochial dis- 
trict by district or circuit by circuit admis- 
sion standard seems unwise as a matter of 
policy and is contrary to the suggestions in 
the most thoughtful writing in the field. 
For this reason, I will address myself but 
briefly to the problem of the power to adopt 
circuitwide rules of admission for our dis- 
trict courts. There is a question about 
whether that power exists. 

28 U.S.C. § 1654 is explicit in providing 
the individual courts with authority to regu- 
late admission. It provides: 

“In all courts of the United States the 
parties may plead and conduct their own 
cases personally or by counsel as, by the 
rules of such courts, respectively, are per- 
mitted to manage and conduct causes there- 
in.” 

It seems highly doubtful that the au- 
thority for the Circuit Council to act rests 
on section 332(d) of title 28 of the United 
States Code, reading: 

“Each judicial council shall make all nec- 
essary orders for the effective and expedi- 
tious administration of the business of w29 
courts within the circuit. The district judges 
shall promptly carry into effect all orders 
of the judicial council.” 

An appendix to the report of the Sub- 
committee on Federal Jurisdiction of the 
United States Judicial Conference of Jan- 
uary 1974 contains a list of all of the legis- 
lation dealing with authority of the Circuit 
Councils. Only section 332 of title 28 is 
broad enough to possibly encompass the au- 
thority as suggested by the proposed rules. 
In my opinion the statutory language would 
not support this proposal. Certainly there 
is nothing in the Circuit Council guidelines 
suggesting authority to adopt such a rule as 
this. 

My research has revealed that every dis- 
trict court has its own rules, In no instance 
brought to my attention has a Circuit Coun- 
cil adopted rules for district courts within 
the circuit, 
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The United States Judicial Conference, 
acting on the report of the committee 
chaired by Circuit Judge Thomas F. Mc- 
Allister, found no reason to regulate admis- 
sion to the bar of the federal courts by uni- 
form rules. If some uniform rulés are to be 
considered they should be national, not cir- 
cuit in scope, and they would probably re- 
quire statutory authority. 

I am pleased, however, to see that this 
committee followed item 13 of the Circuit 
Council guidelines suggesting that: 

“Before the circuit council adopts any gen- 
eral order affecting the operation of the 
courts within its circuit, the Judges of the 
District Courts should be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to comment. In appropriate cases it 
will also be desirable to afford an opportu- 
nity for comment to the bar and public 
groups known to be concerned.” 


IX. CONTROL OF THOSE ALREADY ADMITTED 


Notwithstanding the generally capable per- 
formance of trial attorneys, it is undeniable 
that there are cases where the performance 
of counsel is in some measure inadequate. 
What I am suggesting is that the remedy is 
not to superimpose another layer of require- 
ments and procedures on top of the state’s 
requirements. I submit that the occasional 
problem lawyer or case can and should be 
handled by the normal appellate processes 
and grievance procedures. No system of pre- 
screening or training should be allowed to 
divert our attention from the most important 
measure of the quality of representation—the 
level of individual performance in specific 
cases. 

In this circuit, the appellate check on per- 
formance of counsel may be less effective 
than it should be because of the circuit’s ad- 
herence to the “farce and mockery” stand- 
ard for reversal of a criminal conviction on 
the grounds of ineffective assistance of coun- 
sel. Efforts in this area might be more to the 
point and more just to litigants aggrieved 
by inadequate counsel, if consideration were 
given to a liberalization of the “farce and 
mockery” standard and adoption of a stand- 
ard similar to that adopted by the Fifth and 
Sixth Circuits, i.e., whether counsel rendered 
“reasonably effective assistance.” 

Reversal of a conviction on the grounds of 
ineffective assistance of counsel under any 
standard ought, in the absence of extraordi- 
nary circumstances, to call into play an In- 
vestigation by an appropriate body. Simi- 
larly with respect to civil cases, adequacy of 
counsel should be closely scrutinized on ap- 
peal and reversal of a lower court decision on 
that basis should suggest grievance or dis- 
ciplinary proceedings. A procedure for trial 
courts bringing such inadequacies to the at- 
tention of such a group might be appro- 
priate. 

The purpose of such a body might be in 
part disciplinary. It might, for example, re- 
port to the appropriate state disciplinary 
body. Its main function however, should, it 
seems to me, be to help lawyers. In some 
cases advice, training programs or even psy- 
chiatric or other aid might be needed. Pun- 
ishment by such means as disbarment or 
suspension should be a last resort. 

There is no effective procedure that my 
court presently has to deal with discipline 
problems, Rather than set up a whole new 
procedure, I would, consistent with my pro- 
posals for reliance on state admission ma- 
chinery, prefer a cooperative venture with the 
state courts. Presently, the federal courts’ 
power to discipline members of its own bar 
is theoretically Independent of state court 
power over state bar members, but the prac- 
tical relationship is close. 

In a 1972 survey of all federal district court 
judges, 226 of 292 who responded had no 
objection to uniform admission requirements 
for all federal courts, although 175 would 
object to admission to practice in one fed- 
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eral district conferring the absolute right to 
practice in all federal courts. But “only 87 
responding judges would maintain their ob- 
jections if disciplinary powers were strength- 
ened,” 


X. IMPROVEMENTS IN TRAINING PROGRAMS 


These remarks should not suggest that we 
are doing as much as we might to improve 
practice in our courts, Further encourage- 
ment of legal intern programs by the courts, 
district attorneys, United States attorneys, 
law firms, legal aid services and the like 
would be useful. 

In our court, for example, we participate 
in a number of programs with Brooklyn, 
Hofstra and Columbia where students act as 
law clerks. At the present time we are work- 
ing on a draft of a rule to encourage this 
practice and to permit the representation by 
law students, under supervision, of clients as 
in the Connecticut District Court. 

Continuing legal education through the 
Practising Law Institute, American Law In- 
stitute, New York Law Journal and the bar 
associations and law schools is highly desir- 
able and should be further encouraged. 

The economics of practice must be modi- 
fied to provide adequate payment for law- 
yers without overburdening litigants. The 
great inadequacy of representation comes 
not because of inefficiency of the lawyers, 
but rather because many people who have 
substantive rights are not aware of them or 
cannot afford lawyers who will protect them. 
Much additional litigation would be brought 
in the federal court were people aware of 
their rights and were they able to afford 
attorneys. 

I know that Whitney North Seymour, Jr., 
the present President of the New York State 
Bar Association, is well aware of the prob- 
lem of delivering justice effectively to all 
our citizens—not just a select few. He has 
just appointed a Special Committee on 
Lawyers and the Community of the New 
York State Bar Association to consider such 
matters. The American Bar Association also 
has a Special Committee for a Study of 
Legal Education and closely allied studies 
are being proposed by the ABA's Special 
Committee on Professional Utilization. 


CONCLUSION 


Keeping lawyers and litigants out of the 
federal courts by raising further barriers is 
not an acceptable solution to the problems 
of effective delivery of legal services, Rules 
proposing standards for practice higher than 
those in the state courts should not be 
adopted. The sole requirement for admission 
to the bar of all the federal courts should be 
admission to the bar of any state court. 
Much more can be done to improve train- 
ing and discipline. But these improvements 
should be undertaken in cooperation with 
the state Judges and bar and with the law 
schools. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION BENEFITS 


HON. RONALD A. SARASIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, veterans 
in Connecticut exceed 462,0000 men and 
women who have served their country 
honorably and deserve recognition and a 
personal “thank you” for their efforts. 
Some of these veterans are enrolled in 
colleges and other institutions of higher 
learning throughout the Nation. They 
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are depending upon the veterans’ educa- 
tion benefits contained in H.R. 12628 
which passed both the House and the 
Senate. The bill provides a 23 percent 
subsistence increase in education bene- 
fits, an 18 percent increase in benefits 
for vocational education, an additional 
9-month entitlement, and a direct loan 
provision limited to $600 a year. 

The President vetoed the bill on No- 
vember 26 stating that the proposed in- 
creases provide benefits greater than 
those granted to World War II and 
Korea veterans. However, in these days 
of rampant inflation and escalating 
prices, we cannot ignore the rising cost 
of living, coupled with the fact that these 
men and women have more than earned 
our help and encouragement. They have 
placed their lives on the line and given 
of their time and courage for the pres- 
ervation of our national ideals. 

For this reason, I voted to override the 
veto of this bill and I endorse the in- 
crease in education benefits. I recognize 
the need for an extended 9-month en- 
titlement for the undergraduate degree. 
Whereas I could not support the expan- 
sion of education benefits for graduate 
programs at this time, I can understand 
the pressures that some veterans con- 
front when they are released from the 
service and must cope with relocating 
themselves, oftentimes a family, and en- 
tering school. I think the 9-month en- 
titlement is a realistic move to provide 
ample time for a veteran to adjust to 
civilian life and still acquire the needed 
credit requirements for graduation. 

I am pleased that Congress has con- 
tinued to realize the very real needs of 
the American veteran that I have sup- 
ported and voted into law ar increase 
and extension in veterans education 
benefits. 


AGAINST VETO OF H.R. 12628 


HON. ROBIN L. BEARD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. BEARD. Mr. Speaker, because of a 
longstanding commitment to spend a 
day working with the 10lst Airborne 
Division at Fort Campbell, Ky., which, 
strange as it may seem, is in my district, 
I was unable to be present yesterday for 
the crucial vote on the President's veto 
of HR. 12628, the veterans’ educational 
and rehabilitation amendments. 

While my day was well spent, I deeply 
regret that I was unable to cast my vote 
on this issue. Mr. Speaker, I want to take 
this opportunity to go on record as 
strongly opposing what I feel to have 
been an unwise and imprudent decision 
on the part of the President. 

There are few Members who are more 
reluctant to spend the taxpayers’ dollars 
than I. My voting record clearly shows 
that I have consistently opposed any 
measure which I have seen as requiring 
excessive Government spending and thus 
causing further infiation. 
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In this time of inflation, however, we 
have to look caréfully at our priorities. I 
feel that we would better serve the Amer- 
ican people by cutting fat from our de- 
fense bud:et and by limiting the vast 
Federal giveaway programs than by 
penalizing our veterans. To do so is sim- 
ply wrong, Mr. Speaker, and, had I been 
able to be here, I would have voted with 
the overwhelming majority, of my col- 
leagues to override the President’s veto of 
H.R. 12628. 


MR. REUBEN J. IRVIN 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to a remarkable man and dedi- 
cated public servant, Mr. Reuben J. Ir- 
vin, who has served as president of the 
Santa Barbara County Board of Educa- 
tion for 19 years. It is not often that 
one can look back upon a career as dis- 
tinguished as that of Mr. Irvin. 

Before his election to the county board 
in 1956, Mr. Irvin served 8 years on the 
Cold Spring School District Governing 
Board. He also served 4 years as chair- 
man of the County Committee on School 
District Organization. During these 
years, Mr. Irvin participated in actions 
which helped to preserve and improve 
the quality of the county’s educational 
services and organization. Under his 
guidance as president of the county 
board of education, countywide services 
have become more cohesive and coor- 
dinated, achieving a high level of aca- 
demic professionalism: Mr. Irvin has 
consistently worked toward advancing 
the involvement of county schools in ex- 
panding fields of education, in programs 
for mentally and physically handicapyed 
pupils and in early childhood education. 

Mr. Irvin was most recently honored 
by the Paul Harris Fellowship Award, 
in recognition of his distinguished Ro- 
tary Club and community service. In ad- 
dition to his participation in the Santa 
Barbara Rotary Club, Mr. Irvin has been 
an active member of the American Red 
Cross, UCSB Affiliates, Music Academy 
of the West, chamber of commerce, and 
the Montecito Protective and Improve- 
ment Association. Mr. Irvin has been 
honored with a life membership award 
from the 15th District of the C-*’*ornia 
Council of Parents and Teachers for his 
participation in that organization, In 
1959, he was named Santa Barbara's 
Man of the Year. 

To his colleagues, Mr. Irvin “exem- 
plifies the ide~’ public servant, one whose 
efficiency is integrated with warm’) and 
a sense of humor.” He has combined a 
deep sense of civic responsibility with a 
unique personal vision and dedication to 
the principles of educational excellence. 
I would like to thank him in behalf of 
those whom he has so ably represented 
and served in his long and distinguished 
career. 
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THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
UKRAINIAN QUARTERLY 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 7, at the Ukrainian Institute of 
America and in the Commodore Hotel in 
New York City, the 30th anniversary of 
the Ukrainian Quarterly will be cele- 
brated by academicians and friends of 
this world-renowned journal. A truly re- 
markable feat in itself, the journal was 
founded in 1944 by its editor, Dr. 
Nicholas D. Chubaty, a widely respected 
international scholar on East European 
history, and grew uninterruptedly down 
to present date. As an indication of the 
journal's world prominence, in 1966 the 
Czecho-Slovak Academy of Science in 
Prague rated the Ukrainian Quarterly 
among the 12 top American literary 
sources on the Soviet Union. 

I join with other Members in warmly 
congratulating the board and supporters 
of the Ukrainian Quarterly for their 
solid scholarly contributions to American 
knowledge and understanding of the 
Soviet Union and wish them further suc- 
cess in the trying years ahead. 

As an example of the journal’s 
politico-economic analyses and com- 
mentary, I commend the section 
“Ucrainica in American and Foreign 
Periodicals,” written by Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky of Georgetown University: 

UCRAINICA IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS 
“Nationalism and the Ukraine,” an article by 

Erik v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn, National Re- 

view, New York, January 4, 1974 

This pungent article on Ukrainian na- 
tionalism is exceedingly well done. The 
writer has grasped its historic significance 
and portent for the future. He does not hesi- 
tate to state, “This situation has no real 
parallel in Western history. The closest 
(though rather poor) analogy is to be 
found in the development of an Austrian na- 
tional feeling after 1945." 

Some of his historical background notes 
on Ukrainian history are subject to question 
and critical rejection. For example, to dub 
the first phase of Russian history as “the 
Kievan Rus" brings up an old error in East 
European historiography. But he is correct in 
Saying that the Ukrainians have been called 
virtually everything under the imperialist 
political sun—Ruthenians, Little Russians, 
South Russians, etc. Aside from all this, his 
perception into the problem is keen and 
sound. 

What some in the U.S. have been teaching 
for a long time, the writer rightly points out 
that “Nationalism—as this term is used in 
Eastern Europe—is an internal force of dis- 
integration, and it is becoming more and 
more active in the Soviet Union.” Highest on 
the list Ukrainian nationalism. A further 
observation of the writer is striking, “the 
Ukrainians, regardiess of their politics, fer- 
vently hope for liberation. Ukrainian nation- 
alism is a paradox for the historian.” He 


concludes, “But it is a reality practical poli- 
ticlans have to reckon with.” 


“Solzhenitsyn Asks Kremlin To Abandon 
Communism and Split Up Soviet Union,” 
an article by Theodore Shabad. The New 
York Times, New York, March 8, 1974 


On the basic theme of nationalism, both 
Russian and non-Russian, this article on the 
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recent letter of Russian dissident, Alexander 
I. Solzhenitsyn, is most revealing. The con- 
tents of the letter last fall to the Kremlin 
reach a zenith of expression on the part of 
what may truly be represented as Russian 
nationalist democracy. In Russian history 
there have been all too few expressions of 
this. 

Solzhenitsyn’s call for Moscow’s repudia- 
tion of Communism ts one thing, and at that 
a very fundamental one. But a Russian Em- 
pire could still be maintained without the 
ideologic front of Communism. So-called 
Russian democrats like Kerensky and others 
have taken this position, too. What makes 
Solzhenitsyn stand out with Sakharov, 
Amalrik and the like is his genuine stand 
on the dissolution of this basic, inner empire, 
known as the Soviet Union. 

As the writer points out, the Russian 
novelist seeks, in effect, the freedom and 
independence of the non-Russian nations in 
the USSR, “They are Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania in the Baltic; Armenia, Azerbaijan 
and Georgia in Transcaucasia; Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan, Turkmenia and 
Uzbekistan in Central Asia; the Ukraine, 
and two smaller republics not mentioned by 
Mr. Solzhenitsyn—Byelorussia and Mol- 
davia."" Doubtless, the omission was an over- 
sight since the novelist had all 14 
non-Russian republics in mind. The essence 
of this message cannot but have lasting and 
salutary effect in the politics dealing with 
the USSR, both there and here. 


“The Underground Papers,” An Article by 
Sidney Fields, Daily News, New York, 
February 18, 1974 


In the current rash of writings about the 
Soviet Union, its sordid past and present, 
this piece concentrates on samizdat, the un- 
derground paper, It also centers on Peter 
Reddaway, a lecturer at the London School 
of Economics, now on a sabbatical leave at 
Columbia University. Professor Reddaway 
is quoted extensively on the many samizdats 
floating about the USSR, including those of 
the Russian Baptists, Lithuanian Catholics, 
Crimean Tartars and others. 

The writer minces few words when he 
treats of the Ukrainians, As he puts it, 
“Among the most persistent dissenters are 
the irrepressible Ukrainians, who now have 
widespread conspiratorial groups demanding 
their rights and the considerable sovereignty 
guaranteed under the Ukrainian and Soviet 
constitutions, but never honored.” Some 200 
Ukrainian dissenters are now in Moscow’s 
prison camps. 

Where the Professor is quoted in saying 
that only about half of the Soviet popula- 
tion in Russian, he’s more or less correct, 
Where he amplifies this to say that “the 
rest are minorities,” he’s obviously inac- 
curate, even from a strict statistical view- 
point. 

“Russification of Ukraine,” An Article by 
Jan Krawiec, Dziennik Zwiqzkowy, Chi- 
cago, Ill., October 27, 1973 
Appearing in this prominent Polish-Amer- 

ican daily, this article dwells on some as- 

pects of Russification in the Soviet Union, 
and particularly in Ukraine. Some back- 
ground is furnished with references to the 
genocidal process under the Russian Czars 
in the Caucasus, the deportations of the 

Crimean Tartars, the Chechen-Ingush, Ka- 

bardinians and others under Stalin, and 

more recent events. 

The greater part of the article centers on 
Ukraine. It leans on the analysis provided 
by Bohdan Krawciw in his article on “Pro- 
gressive Russification of Ukrainian SSR,” 
which appeared in the summer 1973 Issue of 
this Journal, As the editor of the Polish- 
American daily states it, “The figures of So- 
viet statistical yearbooks speak louder than 
the slogans and declamations of politicians, 
If the Russians succeed in Russifying the 
great cities and even whole counties of 
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Ukraine, which is the largest (after Russia) 
country of the ‘Union,’ the situation in small 
countries, such as Byelorussia; Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia and others, would be really 
tragic.” The editor's outlook is a dim one, 
but he tends to underestimate resistance of 
the non-Russian nations who have long ex- 
perience with this sinister policy. 
“Sakharov in Appeal on Detained Russian,” a 
report. The New York Times, New York, 
February 20, 1974 


The caption of this report is patently mis- 
leading. The “Russian” is a Ukrainian, 
Leonid Plyushch, who has been incarcerated 
for his dissent and is near death in the 
Dnipropetrovsk psychiatric hospital in 
southeastern Ukraine. Only 34 years of age, 
Dr. Plyushch is a mathematician who served 
at the Institute of Cybernetics of the Ukrain- 
ian Acadmy of Sciences In Kiev. He was dis- 
missed in 1968, and has been “psychiatrically 
warded" since. 

Another of the heroic Russian democrats 
of today, Dr. Andrei A. Sakharoy offers this 
plea to save the life of Plyushch. Advanced 
by the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, the plea and other data have been 
presented to Secretary General Waldheim 
of the U.N. The International League for the 
Rights of Man, the International Red Cross 
and other organizations have received copies. 
Most significant, of course, is Sakharoy's in- 
terest in the Ukrainian mathematician, a 
significance that goes beyond just human 
rights consideration. 

“Andrei Sakharov Attacks Unjust, Lack of 
Freedom in the USSR,” an interview by 
Olle Stenholm. AFL-CIO Free Trade Union 
News, Washington, D. C., August 1973 
Sweden’s radio correspondent in Moscow 

Managed to obtain this revealing interview 
with the Russian physicist, Andrei D. Sak- 
harov, and the AFL-CIO, a staunch, anti- 
communist trade union organization repro- 
duces it in its publication. The interview 
covers a wide range of human rights issues, 
but of special interest is the physicist’s ob- 
servations on nationalism in Ukraine and 
elsewhere. 

This important quote is self-explanatory: 
“We know that natioanlist tendencies are 
very strong in our country's border areas, but 
it is quite difficult to determine whether they 
are positive or not in each particular case. 
In some cases—the Ukraine, for example— 
these groups have associated themselves very 
closely with those struggling for democrati- 
zation.” 

“Anti-Soviet Bedmates Who Deserve Each 
Other,” an article by Erik Bert. Daiiy 
World, New York, January 24, 1974 
Several new combinations of political in- 

terest are appearing with regard to the Soviet 

Union and Soviet-American relations. This 

article, published in the publication of the 

U.S. Communist Party, discloses considerable 

disturbance over one of the combinations. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 

ica, which is mentioned several times, is 

placed in bed with the Trotskyites, the CIA, 
and the AFL-CIO, among others, The com- 
mon denominator is human rights in the 

USSR, involving Russian and Ukrainian dis- 

sidents, Crimean Tartars and so forth. 

It is evident that the full-page advertise- 
ment placed in The New York Times by the 
UCCA last June 17, on the occasion of Brezh- 
nev’s visit to this country, has irked the 
Communists to no end. Attacking the Trot- 
skyites for taking up the cause of Ukrainian 
dissidents, such as Leonid Plyushch, Chorno- 
vil, Svitlychny and others, the writer stresses, 
“Each of them is cited also in the Ukrainian 
Congress’ counterrevolutionary advertise- 
ment.” He also goes to some length in paint- 
ing the UCCA as being “not merely anti-So- 
viet, but includes in its ranks people who 
worked for Hitler's victory, collaborated with 
the fascists, and who seek now to tear the 
Ukraine out of the Soviet Union and to de- 
stroy socialism there.” The source itself pro- 
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vides the appropriate answer to this crass 

misrepresentation. 

“Second Ukrainian World Congress,” a pro- 
gram, The Ukrainian World Congress, To- 
ronto, Canada, November 1-4, 1973 


Formed in 1967 in New York City, the 
Ukrainian World Congress held its second 
world meeting in November 1973, in Toronto, 
Canada. The Congress is an international co- 
ordinating body of citizens of numerous 
countries whose heritage is Ukrainian. Some 
3 million reside in free countries of the 
world, 

As the first one in New York, this second 
Congress proved to be of constructive suc- 
cess. Youth was amply represented at the 
Congress, with such organizations as MUN, 
ODUM, Plast, SUM, UCY and others partic- 
ipating. The program featured speakers such 
as the Honorable John Yaremko, Solicitor 
General of the Province of Ontario; the 
Right Honorable John G, Diefenbaker, former 
Prime Minister of Canada and others. A 
manifesto reaffirming the national independ- 
ence of Ukraine and the fight against pres- 
ent cultural repressions in Ukraine was for- 
mulated and approved by the delegates. 
“Nine Years in Siberian Prison Recalled by 

LIER,” an article by Tim McBride. Long 

Island Sunday Press, New York, Febru- 

ary 3, 1974 

Another recent UCCA project realized with 
the appearance of Myron Mycio on an NBC- 
TV special to recount his experiences in the 
Soviet Russian concentration camp system. 
Along with another fellow-prisoner, Yuri 
Handler, Mycio told how it was in Siberia in 
the post-World War II period. The essentials 
of his experiences are described in this 
lengthy article. 

Forty-nine years now, the Ukrainian-born 
Long Islander left his father’s farm in West- 
ern Ukraine when he was twenty. He joined 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army to “battle the 
Russians and gain our rightful freedom and 
independence.” He was caught by the Rus- 
sian KGB, sentenced to fifteen years of hard 
labor in Siberia. Transferred from camp to 
camp, all the way to Kolyma in the Far East, 
Mycio witnessed children and others being 
beaten and starved. 


THE RETIREMENT OF JOE M. ALSIP 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, after many 
years of distinguished public service, Joe 
M. Alsip has retired from his post as di- 
rector of the division of finance, Ken- 
tucky Department of Education. I join 
his many friends and colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to his outstanding career and 
to his devotion to the field of education. 

I am pleased to insert in the Recorp 
an article about Joe Alsip’s work and 
achievements: 

ALSIP RETIRES 

After twelve years as Director of the Divi- 
sion of Finance, Joe M, Alsip retired from the 
state Department of Education this sum- 
mer. 

Alsip joined the department in 1956 as an 
auditor in the Bureau of Administration and 
Finance and moved up to become the Direc- 
tor of the Division of Finance in 1962. 

Alsip’s arrival at the Bureau of Adminis- 
tration and Finance coincided with the be- 
ginning of the Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram—the present method of allocating 
school funds to the schools. According to 
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James Melton, Assistant Superintendent for 
Administration and Finance. Alsip was a 
driving force behind the success of the 
Foundation Program. 

As one colleague summed up his influence 
in the division: “Basically, he’s ‘Mr, School 
Finance’ so of course we'll all miss him.” 

Alsip’s educational career began at age 18 
when he served a five-year stint as a teacher 
in a one-room school near his hometown of 
Corbin. Later he was principal of Whitley 
County High and superintendent of schools 
in both Williamsburg and London. These 
long years of service prompted one friend 
to describe Alsip as “consistent in giving 
priority to the school children of Kentucky 
during his entire professional career.” 

A graduate of Berea Normal School, Alsip 
attended Cumberland Junior College and 
received his B.A. from Eastern Kentucky 
University. He earned his M.A. in school ad- 
ministration from the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

For the future, Alsip says he is looking 
forward tc “taking it easy, doing some fish- 
ing, and working only when I want to.” His 
plans also include pursuing his interests in 
gardening, woodworking and refinishing 
antiques. 

Although he hopes to take time out te 
travel, he will continue to reside in Lexing- 
ton with his wife Velma, a third grade teach- 
er at Yates Elementary School, 


LOSING FAITH IN SYSTEM OF 
JUSTICE? 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, the New York Times, in an 
editorial today, draws some disturbing 
parallels from three recent decisions in- 
volving the killing of students at Kent 
State University and Jackson State Col- 
lege and the murders at Mylai, South 
Vietnam. 

In the Kent and Jackson State kill- 
ings, neither Ohio nor Mississippi offi- 
cials were held accountable by the courts 
for the deaths of six students, while Lt. 
William Calley, the only person ever 
convicted in the My Lai murders, re- 
cently was ordered paroled by the Sec- 
retary of the Army. 

According to the Times, in a democ- 
racy “where faith in the judicial system 
depends on the people’s belief that the 
law provides redress for deliberate viola- 
tions of the right,” the decisions reached 
in the Calley and Kent and Jackson 
cases each contain the “potential for 
creating public disenchantment with 
justice,” 

I would like to put this thoughtful 
editorial in the Recorp at this time for 
the information of my colleagues: 

JUSTICE AND THE PEOPLE 

Faith in the judicial system depends on 
the people’s belief that the law provides 
redress for deliberate violations of their 
rights. Three recent judicial rulings raise 
serious questions because they apparently 
conflict with the public’s sense of fairness. 

In New Orleans, a United States Court of 
Appeals held that, although excessive and 
unjustifiable use of force by the Mississippi 
Highway Patrol was responsible for the 
deaths of two students during the 1970 dis- 
orders at Jackson State College, the dead 
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students’ relatives were not entitled to any 
damage claims. The explanation: State and 
local governments are protected by “sover- 
eign immunity.” 

In Cleveland, a Federal district judge ac- 
quitted eight former Ohio National Guards- 
men, on trial for the fatal shots that killed 
four students during the 1970 demonstra- 
tions at Kent State University. While em- 
phasizing that “such use of force is; and 
was, deplorable,” the judge nevertheless held 
that the Government failed to prove that the 
guardsmen had willfully deprived the stu- 
dents of their civil rights. 

In Washington, Secretary of the Army Cal- 
laway ordered the parole of former Lieut. 
William L. Calley, thus freeing the man con- 
victed of murdering 22 South Vietnamese 
civilians in the hamlet of My Lai in 1968— 
the only man jailed for that massacre, com- 
mitted in violation of all military rules. 

The court rulings in the Kent and Jackson 
State cases are strikingly similar. In both 
instances the judges agreed that grievous 
and unjustifiable harm had been inflicted by 
agents of the government; yet in both in- 
stances, existing statutes seemed to the 
judges to override any demands for redress 
of government-inflicted damage. 

The Calley case differs from the two oth- 
ers primarily in that the aggrieved were rep- 
resented before the bar of justice only in 
spirit—through the conscience of the Ameri- 
can people and the suffering of the anony- 
mous South Vietnamese families, Moreover, 
the case had been undermined from the start 
by a military cover-up that blocked all testi- 
mony by high-ranking officers who kept the 
lid on the murders and whose orders may 
indeed have encouraged Mr. Calley to com- 
mit his horrible crime. 

Though different in specific details, the 
deeply disconcerting thread that links the 
three judicial actions is their potential for 
creating public disenchantment with justice. 
The disturbing common denominator is not 
that those making the judgment may have 
erred on the side of clemency but that the 
power of the state seems placed beyond chal- 
lenge by aggrieved citizens. 

The courts said that the government used 
deadly force improperly, and that it must 
not do so again. But the courts also said in 
effect that nothing can be done about it. 
Thus, there is little incentive, and no com- 
pulsion, for government to change its atti- 
tude. And for the aggrieved, there is no place 
to turn for restitution. Similarly, the insu- 
lation from accountability of the military, 
from the lowly executioner in the field to his 
masters in the Pentagon, suggests a form of 
“sovereign immunity” that is morally and 
philosophically incompatible with the con- 
cept of justice in a democratic society. 

The end effect is to give rise to the feel- 
ing that the ordinary citizen is powerless be- 
fore the colossus of government. It is an 
invitation to cynicism about a judicial sys- 
tem that fails to protect the weak against 
the abuse of power by the strong. 


A PROGRAM OF THE MISSION OF 
COMMUNITY CONCERN 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I have told 
my colleagues in the House before about 
an organization that exists in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which I became ac- 
quainted with as a result of my member- 
ship on the District of Columbia Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. This is the Mis- 
sion of Community Concern which is a 
neighborhood group that operates a rec- 
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reation center in Anacostia, a youth 
services center and an educational op- 
portunity center housed in a building 
originally donated by Giant Foods at 
South Capital and Atlantic Streets SE. 

Over the past 2 years I have watched 
with pleasure and respect this group 
under the presidency of Rev. Shane Mac- 
Carthy greatly expand their services. 
I have visited their component offices, 
recreation center, and the grand open- 
ing of their youth services center. 

I have remarked before how impressed 
I was with their work; how much they 
accomplish through their energetic dedi- 
cation to the children and families of the 
neighborhood; how well they squeeze 
every penny out of the money support 
they receive. 

I have also indicated before that I was 
impressed with the furlough program 
they operate, using Lorton Reformatory 
furloughees as virtual volunteers. This 
has been going on for about 4 years, but 
the formalized program using 5 men on 
furlough to direct athletic activities, 
teach, give art instructions, counsel the 
students on a one-to-one basis, talk with 
families, chaperone activities, organize 
sport activities, these began under a 
grant from the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration last May. 

Furloughs for inmates have been in 
question recently and there are good 
reasons for that. But this is one example 
that I know is working and working 
well and to everybody’s advantage, the 
children, their families, the men on fur- 
lough and the correctional institution. 

Perhaps the clue to this success is or- 
ganization and supervision. In the first 
place the mission and its staff clearly 
supports the District of Columbia Cor- 
rections Department and work closely 
with them. They consider themselves 
partners in an effort to help the com- 
munity and to rehabilitate the men fur- 
loughed. There is a project executive di- 
rector, Ms. Pat Turner, and her job is 
to carefully interview prospective fur- 
loughees, participate in the selection 
process, identify institutions and agen- 
cies where these men can receive voca- 
tional or academic training, since part 
of their day is spent in such training as 
well as assisting at the mission. For 
some employment is found in the com- 
munity as well. The idea, of course, is 
to prepare these men to return fuil time 
to the community having learned the so- 
cial and economic skills they will need. 

There is an immediate supervisor of 
these men, Ralph Jefferson, who is the 
support services coordinator. He super- 
vises the day-to-day activities of these 
five individuals, facilitates individual and 
group counseling; submits monthly prog- 
ress reports for Ms. Turner to pass on 
to the corrections department and seeks 
employment for those released from Lor- 
ton on a full-time basis and part-time 
work for the furloughees. Thus both Mr. 
Jefferson and Ms. Turner have to main- 
tain wide-ranging contacts throughout 
the community. 

The average day for the five men is 
carefully structured. LEAA has supplied 
funds for administrative and transpor- 
tation costs, so a van picks them up at 
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Lorton daily at 8 a.m., brings them to 
the recreational component and then re- 
turns them to Lorton at 10 p.m. Those 
who do not have part-time work now 
receive a stipend of $50 weekly from AC- 
TION. The days’ activities are varied, as 
I indicated earlier. 

I have a special interest in this pro- 
gram because I have met these men and 
seen how they work. I believe the key to 
the success experienced here is the fact 
that there is a careful selection process, 
an equally attentive monitoring and a 
conscientious follow-up. 

A lot of money has been spent on crime 
control in this country and I do not think 
we are having a notable success. The 
furlough program at the Mission of Com- 
munity Concern is a small scale operation 
and the men receive personal attention 
that is virtually unknown in our penal 
institutions or even in most half-way 
houses. Perhaps we cannot buy what they 
are receiving at the mission in individ- 
ualized attention and assistance, but I 
do think this experience with furloughed 
prisoners a demonstration of what can 
be done and I hope it will be continued. 
I think the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Corrections and the Mission of 
Community Concern are to be congratu- 
lated on their effort and achievement. 


ALIEN CONTROL REGULATIONS EF- 
FECT ON FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
STUDENTS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
brought to my attention by Mr. Hugh 
M. Jenkins, executive vice president of 
the National Association for Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs, that the increasingly strict 
regulations associated with alien control 
in the United States are having a detri- 
mental effect on foreign students, tem- 
porarily attending colleges and universi- 
ties in this Nation. 

The National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs points out that these reg- 
ulations were designed for alien control, 
but not to interfere with international 
educational development. They have also 
outlined in the report that follows, some 
viable proposals designed to rectify the 
situation. 

In the interest of improved foreign re- 
lations and international education, I in- 
clude the attached NAFSA report to be 
included in the Recorp: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN STUDENT 
AFFAIRS POSITION PAPER ON LAWS AND REGU- 
LATIONS GOVERNING INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL INTERCHANGE 
During the past twenty-five years United 

States institutions of higher education have 

enjoyed a most enviable position in the world 

educational community. Consequently hun- 
dreds of thousands of young people from 
countries across the world have sought ad- 
mission to our colleges and universities. In 
this same period the United States has been 
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able to enhance its world image as a leader 
in international educational interchange by 
simply allowing foreign students to enter 
the country on student visas and permitting 
them to remain here for study purposes sub- 
ject to certain regulations developed and 
administered by federal government agen- 
cies pursuant to the laws passed by Congress, 
If put in the context of the Fulbright Act 
of 1948, the Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange Act of 1961, and similar legislation, 
these regulations should have been designed 
to encourage international educational inter- 
change. Instead, the regulations were devel- 
oped in the context of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act and therefore were designed 
not for this purpose but for alien control. 

Because of the assumption that educa- 
tional interchange and the presence of for- 
eign students were beneficial to the United 
States in its role as a world leader, there 
was some restraint in the actual implemen- 
tation of those regulations which were in 
fact prejudicial to the interests of the foreign 
student as a member of the campus com- 
munity. Appraisals of the financial ability 
of students to maintain themselves during 
their period of study were based on reason- 
able evidence of immediately available funds 
for the first year of study and an assumption 
of good faith in the sincerity of purpose 
and good intentions of both the foreign 
students and the educational institutions 
in insuring that continuing support would 
be forthcoming for the succeeding years of 
the academic programs. An acknowledge- 
ment of the need for some supplementary 
support to meet the substantial financial 
burden of maintenance and tuition fees goy- 
erned the policy regarding the issuance of 
work permits, 

Again, this was based on the assumption 
of good faith on the part of the educational 
institutions and the students that such em- 
ployment would be a source of supplemen- 
tary income to enable the students to fulfill 
their primary purpose of completing their 
educational programs. Also, institutions sub- 
scribed to the support of international edu- 
cational activities by providing tuition waiv- 
ers, scholarships, reduction of fees, sup- 
portive services, and employment opportu- 
nities to the foreign students on campus, 

In this way an arrangement which was 
not designed for this purpose did in fact per- 
mit (though not encourage) the development 
of international educational interchange ac- 
tivities. In addition, without much direct in- 
vestment of federal funds the United States 
profited from, and its international stature 
was strengthened by, the enrollment of for- 
eign students from countries all over the 
world in American colleges and universities. 

During the past few years there has been a 
dramatic change in the situation. Financial 
pressures have caused United States insti- 
tutions to reduce their support and withdraw 
those privileges which were of direct assist- 
ance to their foreign student populations; 
rising costs in living expenses and tuition 
have placed an enormous burden on the for- 
eign students themselves. A reversion to a 
much more rigid interpretation of the re- 
strictions inherent in the existing alien con- 
trol regulations has curtailed those oppor- 
tunities formerly enabling foreign students 
to find the necessary supplementary income 
to support their studies. 

The present problem of increasingly strict 
regulations and more rigid attitudes toward 
their enforcement derives from the fact that 
these regulations were never designed for in- 
ternational educational development but for 
alien control. The Immigration and National- 
ity Act and its attendant regulations, in- 
cluding those governing foreign students, are 
being interpreted in the context of the prob- 
lems of unemployment and the large number 
of aliens illegally in this country rather than 
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in the context of encouraging international 
educational interchange. 

It is, therefore, urgently necessary that new 
legislation be enacted to express the national 
interest of the United States in the field of 
educational interchange. The fact that in- 
creasing numbers of United States students 
are presently seeking educational opportu- 
nities in foreign universities, often enjoying 
the benefits of free or minimal cost educa- 
tion provided at the expense of the taxpayers 
or foreign countries, makes this new ap- 
praisal even more urgent if any kind of reci- 
procity is to be maintained. 

The national interest of the United States 
has already been affirmed by Congress in its 
statement of purpose as recorded in the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act 
of 1961: 

“The purpose of this Act is to enable the 
Government of the United States to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of 
the United States and the people of other 
countries by means of educational and cul- 
tural exchange; to strengthen the ties which 
unite us with other nations by demonstrat- 
ing the educational and cultural interests, 
developments, and achievements of the 
people of the United States and other na- 
tions, and the contributions being made to- 
ward a peaceful and more fruitful life for 
people throughout the world; to promote in- 
ternational cooperation for educational and 
cultural advancement; and thus to assist in 
the development of friendly, sympathetic, 
and peaceful relations between the United 
States and the other countries of the world.” 

Despite this affirmation of the intent of 
Congress, the prevailing emphasis of regu- 
lations relating to students has been placed 
on the presumed intent of Congress to con- 
trol allens as expressed in the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. A foreign student 
who seeks to enter the United States for 
educational purposes is considered primarily 
in his role as an allen and must first estab- 
lish that he is “entitled” to a nonimmigrant 
status. Thus, to obtain a student visa he 
must declare and demonstrate that: (1) he 
seeks to enter the United States temporarily 
and solely for the purpose of pursuing a full 
course of study; (2) he has a residence in 
his home country to which he intends to 
return; (3) he is financially able to sup- 
port himself for the entire period of his 
stay in the United States; and (4) he will 
not work off campus without prior author- 
ization from INS. 

In the context of alien control, the regu- 
lations governing foreign students may be 
appropriate; in the context of the obvious 
benefits to the United States resulting from 
the strengthening of its leadership role in 
international educational interchange, the 
regulations are quite incongruous and un- 
acceptable. The United States has been 
fortunate in that, despite the reluctant ac- 
ceptance of foreign students implied in the 
current regulations, the vast majority of 
foreign students presently in this country 
are self-supported. Regardless of any sup- 
plementary support they may seek, they have 
made a substantial investment of personal 
or family resources In order to come to this 
country. 

The sympathetic interpretation of legal 
regulations has, until recently, enabled many 
students from lower economic sections of 
their communities to enroll in our colleges 
and universities. However, the increasingly 
and Nationality Act currently being applied 
is resulting in a most un-American activity, 
the restriction of educational interchange 
opportunities in this country to the priv- 
ileged classes of foreign countries. 

The foreign student who has chosen to 
come to a college or university in the United 
States has the right to some consideration 
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on the part of this country. By definition, 
higher education in the United States is 
designed to enable each individual to achieve 
his potential to the fullest extent. In addi- 
tion, this country traditionally has held 
in highest respect the “work ethic,” taking 
pride in the fact that many students “work 
their way through college.” Foreign stu- 
dents have the right to expect an educa- 
tion that will enable them to fulfill their 
potential and that expectation is usually 
realized. However, they are specifically ex- 
cluded from the rights of their fellow stu- 
dents to “work their way through college.” 

What is now needed is legislation de- 
signed to meet the needs and opportunities 
and which will express in specific terms the 
intent of Congress as stated in the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 and similar laws. Such legislation 
should express the diplomatic interests of 
the United States in facilitating the entry 
of qualified foreign students, regardless of 
financial status, to colleges and universi- 
ties. It should recognize the contributions 
made by foreign students to the intellec- 
tual and cultural lives of the American 
people. It should take note of the substan- 
tial contributions made by foreign govern- 
ments in accepting United States students 
in their institutions of higher education. 
It should acknowledge the value of the 
presence of United States-trained persons 
in foreign countries, Finally, it should in- 
sure, insofar as possible, that needed man- 
power skills are utilized where those skills 
will have the greatest impact on the social 
and economic development of all countries. 

In these circumstances, the National As- 
sociation for Foreign Student Affairs pre- 
sents the following summary and recom- 
mendations: 

(1) The presence of significant numbers 
of well-qualified foreign students from di- 
verse cultures in institutions of higher edu- 
cation is in the national interest, educational 
interchange being a vital element in the in- 
tellectual and cultural lives of the Ameri- 
can people and in the role of the United 
States as a world leader. 

(2) The advantages to the United States 
which accrue from international educational 
interchange have already been recognized by 
Congress. 

(3) Such educational interchange can be 
effective only if foreign students are allowed 
to enjoy a complete educational experience 
and to share fully in the life of the student 
community in United States colleges and uni- 
versities, 

(4) The present regulations governing the 
majority of foreign students in this country 
are designed not for international educa- 
tional development but for alien control. 

(5) Present policies, if-carried to their log- 
ical conclusion, will restrict opportunities for 
study in the United States to the economic 
elite in foreign countries while reducing the 
opportunities for United States students to 
study abroad. 

Thus it is essential to the national interest 
of the United States that there be a complete 
reappraisal of the regulations governing the 
admittance and the educational experience 
of foreign students in the colleges and uni- 
versities of this country and that such reg- 
ulations be recast in the context of promot- 
ing educational interchange rather than that 
of controlling aliens, 

Therefore NAFSA proposes the following 
three-step procedure for accomplishing this 
reappraisal: 

(1) As a first step in meeting the crisis, 
we urgently recommend that the Department 
of State immediately suspend the new visa 
instructions contained in the Foreign Affairs 
Manual of July 25, 1973, and that both the 
Department of State and the Immigration 
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and Naturalization Service return to the rea- 
sonable, flexible, and humane attitudes and 
practices of the 1960’s in the administration 
and enforcement of regulations governing 
foreign students, 

(2) As a second step, we recommend the 
revision of present regulations and, where 
necessary, the enactment of new legislation 
which will eliminate cumbersome and un- 
necessary administrative tasks and enhance 
the ability of the foreign student to earn a 
part of his own support. Specific proposals of 
this nature have already been prepared by 
NAPSA and presented to INS and are now 
being prepared for presentation to Congress. 

(3) Finally, in conjunction with other or- 
ganizations in high education, and in co- 
operation with interested federal govern- 
ment agencies, NAFSA will propose broad new 
legislation which will reaffirm the position 
of the United States with respect to inter- 
national education as expressed in the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act to provide for the development and 
growth of international educational inter- 
change. 


THE BIGGEST WEAPON: FOOD 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress is winding up the session with 
a great deal of oration, and very little 
legislative accomplishments, which is 
most unfortunate in view of major do- 
mestic and international problems. It 
has been most disappointing that very 
little progress has been directed legis- 
latively to deal with the energy crisis or 
to develop the U.S. policy on food exports. 

These two major concerns are the sub- 
ject of a column by Rev. Andrew Greeley 
in the Chicago Tribune’s December 3 
Perspective section. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

THE Biccesr Wearon: Foon 
(By Andrew Greeley) 

Food and oil, everyone is telling us, are 
not the same things. You can hear it from 
guilt-ridden neo-puritans like the New York 
Times’ Tony Lewis, from the Jesuit maga- 
zine America, from the crazy mixture of dead- 
beats, juvenile delinquents, ninmcompoops, 
phonies, and smugglers who pose as Third 
World diplomats. 

It is all right for the Arabs to destroy the 
economy of the world by ripping everyone 
off for oil. But ft is not all right for the 
United States—which has a far more power- 
ful stranglehold on food—to use grain as a 
“political weapon.” 

One can leave aside such a strange double- 
standard from men who claim a superior 
moral sensitivity. Worse than their hypocrisy 
is their lack of any understanding of world 
economics. 

Food and fuel are the same. Both are ab- 
solutely essential to keep the world going. If 
you corner the market in oil you can starve 
people thru a world depression just as much 
as if you cut off food to Bangladesh. 

But the connection is even more intimate: 
oil is essential to produce food because mod- 
ern farming requires fertilizer made from oil. 
He who maintains an artificially high oll 
price directly causes starvation in South Asia. 

Of course food is a political weapon; it 
always has been and always will be. When 
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the Excellent Henry says that we will not use 
food as a weapon he is talking with tongue 
in cheek. The decisions the United States 
makes about food prices and food distribu- 
tion will have immense political impact— 
even if we try to pretend otherwise. 

One cannot imagine any other world power 
that has ever existed cornering the food mar- 
ket and still being as concerned about 
humanitarian issues as the United States is. 
Where would we all be if the Chinese con- 
trolled the world’s food supply? Or even the 
Indians? 

But there is one sense in which the anti- 
Americans are right—tho it is not a sense 
they would like, Food and oll are different 
in one critically important respect: oil hap- 
pens to be there, If you have it, it’s mostly 
an accident. Food must be produced, The 
Arab sheiks did not have to work to produce 
oil. Farmers have to work to produce food. 

I am not exactly a product of the land. 
I cringe every time Earl Butz goes into one of 
his horrible little Calvinistic homilies, But 
it is not just luck that has produced the 
immensely successful American agricultural 
miracle. The land in many of the food short 
countries is not less fertile than the corn belt 
and the great wheat plains of America. 

The American food-producing system 
works, The socialist food-producing system 
that is to be found in countries like China 
and Russia does not work. Almost all the in- 
tellectuals of the world admire Socialism and 
condemn capitalism, They are horrified that 
capitalist agriculture produces food sur- 
pluses and that socialist agriculture does not. 
America is evil because it produces so much 
food. 

Most of the rest of the world covets our 
grain production. To a substantial extent the 
recent food conference in Rome was an at- 
tempt to take over the American agricul- 
tural industry. 

Many of the speakers left little doubt as 
to what they had in mind: We could redeem 
ourselves from the horrendous capitalist sin 
of producing so much food. We must in ef- 
fect socialize our farms and turn our grain 
production over to a world agency, 

With our own “liberals” applauding, we 
were told that the most successful farming 
industry in the world had to ebandon the 
system by which it had achieved success and 
convert itself into a system which has failed 
everywhere it has been tried. 

The assumption was that American farm- 
ers would continue to produce as eifectively 
when their was being confiscated by 
some Third-World-dominated agency as when 
they were selling their own crops on the free 
market. 

I guess they don’t know very many Ameri- 
can farmers, They'll find out what the Amer- 
ican farmer is like when the first Arab or In- 
dian bureaucrat shows up to take over next 
year’s crop. Better come in tanks, fellows. 

I am not a wild enthusiast for the farm 
bloc. But the fact remains that the Ameri- 
can farmer mans the thin red line between 
the human race and world starvation. Mess- 
ing with the already fragile economy of the 
American farmer will produce the lower 
standard of living so dearly loved by Tony 
Lewis, and it will also create international 
economic equality. 

But it will be the equalized standard of 
living to be found in a cemetery. 


SUPPORT FAIR COMPETITIVE 
PRACTICES ACT 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
urge the House to support H.R. 14266, the 
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International Air Transportation Fair 
Fractices Act of 1974. 

The purpose of H.R. 14266 is to deal 
specifically with several of the major 
problems that have been plaguing U.S. 
air carriers in their dealings with for- 
eign air carriers. 

First, the measure provides relief to 
U.S, air carriers operating in interna- 
tional air transportation from discrimi- 
natory and unfair competitive practices 
to which these carriers have been sub- 
jected in their competition with foreign 
air carriers. 

Second, the bill requires expeditious 
action on any proposed changes in rates 
for transportation of mail by our inter- 
national carriers. 

Third, and equally important, the 
measure encourages travel to and from 
the United States on U.S. carriers and re- 
quires that the transportation of Gov- 
ernment-financed passengers and prop- 
erty be on U.S. carriers. 

These problems, coupled with the 
fantastic increase in fuel costs, have 
brought one of our great air carriers, Pan 
American, to the brink of bankruptcy 
and has edged other U.S. carriers closer 
to the same fate. 

In recent months, Pan Am and its em- 
ployees have done a commendable job of 
bringing to our attention the kind of 
unfair competition U.S. carriers meet in 
overseas areas. 

One of the most disturbing incidents 
has occurred when foreign airports have 
charged exorbitant landing fees to U.S. 
carriers, while other countries’ flag car- 
riers have enjoyed extremely low landing 
fees at U.S. airports. Thankfully, H.R. 
14266 will end this practice, although I 
must question why the Federal Aeronau- 
tics Board did not act sooner to resolve 
this problem. Should H.R. 14266 become 
law, all foreign countries who persist in 
overcharging U.S. carriers on their 
landing fees will have a similar fee 
charged to that country’s carriers in our 
ports. 

We on Guam have a particularly large 
stake in the future of Pan Am and our 
other U.S. carriers in the foreign trade. 
Guam’'s major lifeline to the United 
States is by air. Air transport has also 
provided Guam with a new source of in- 
come through tourism, Pan American 
airlines was the first U.S. carrier to es- 
tablish service to Guam and we in the 
territory are proud of our association 
with that great country. 

Obviously, there is little we can do 
to bring down the cost of oil, a major 
factor in resolving the problems of all 
modes of transportation. But, I sincerely 
hope that H.R. 14266 will permit Pan 
Am, TWA, and other U.S, carriers in a 
more competitive position with foreign 
carriers. 

If not, then America faces the pros- 
pect of losing one or more of our flag 
carriers, while heavily subsidized for- 
eign carriers take over the routes we have 
developed through the years. Iam certain 
that most of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress will agree that this is not in the 
best interest of either Guam or the 
United States. 

Speaking for Guam, I know that my 
constituents do not want to see foreign 
flag carriers establish themselves in the 
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Pacific at the cost of American business 
interests. 

I therefore urge my colleagues here 
today to add their support to mine for 
this worthwhile measure, 

Thank you. 


SPECIALTY STEEL PRODUCERS 
FACING FERROCHROME SHORT- 
AGE 


HON, JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, those 
who favor halting the importation of 
Rhodesian chrome frequently argue that 
the embargo would not affect our spe- 
cialty steel industry. This, however, is 
not the case. 


According to the American Metal Mar- 
ket, ferrochrome—an essential ingredi- 
ent for specialty steel makers—is al- 
ready in short supply. Some firms have 
been forced to change their melting 
schedules as a result of dwindling re- 
serves, 

Although the situation is extremely 
tight now, reimposition of the Rhodesian 
embargo would devastate our specialty 
steel industry. Producers predict that the 
embargo “would result in either shutting 
down production in the long term or hik- 
ing prices of specialty steel products 
shortly.” 

Our Nation can afford neither of these 
alternatives. For the sake of our domes- 
tic economy and for the sake of Ameri- 
can steelworkers’ jobs, Congress must 
not reimpose the embargo against Rho- 
desian chrome. 

Following is the text of the article 
from the November 21 edition of the 
American Metal Market: 

DWINDLING FERROCHROME SuPpPLY—SPECIALTY 
STEEL'S GROWING Crisis 
(By Mark Meadows) 


PrrrspurGH.—The supply of ferrochrome, 
the essential production ingredient needed 
by specialty steelmakers, has slowly dwindled 
below 25 days and caused changes in melting 
schedules at some firms. 

A recent survey of specialty steel compa- 
nies not only recommended the fact that 
ferrochrome is the most critical “growing” 
crisis in the production of specialty steels 
but revealed that some firms have already 
cut melting schedules from their previous 
seven-day runs, 

Howard D, Beaver, Jr, president of Car- 
penter Technology Corp., Reading, Pa, said 
his firm's new melting schedule is presently 
five to six days, down from seven. He blamed 
the lack of low carbon ferrochrome for the 
reduction of melting capacity, 

Just 90 days ago, he reported that CarTech 
was not curtailing melting schedules, though 
the firm’s grip on a sufficient supply of fer- 
rochrome was slowly faltering. At that time, 
he said an exact time period could not be 
pinpointed when shortages of this basic raw 
material would cause a melting alteration. 

Martin Ornitz, president of Crucible Stain- 
less Steel division, Midland, Pa., Colt In- 
dustries, Inc., indicated that the chrome 
supply was “‘very, very tight,” with low car- 
bon ferrochrome “almost nonexistent” and 
charge chromite in “low supply.” 

He, too, insisted that there was “no sur- 
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plus at all” but reaffirmed his August state- 
ment that production cutbacks were not yet 
on the Crucible agenda, 

Reportedly, other specialty firms were suf- 
fering from “missed heats,” but confirmation 
could not be made by presstime. 

Specialty steelmakers generally termed the 
ferrochrome supply situation “extremely 
tight.” E. F. Andrew, vice-president of mate- 
rials and services, Allegheny Ludlum Indus- 
tries, Inc., said it is an “undercapacity situa- 
tion which will not be resolved until the 
present recession passes and/or new capacity 
in Africa comes on stream in 1977-78." All 
trade industry sources noted that the Rho- 
desian chrome embargo lingering in Con- 
gress, if passed, would be “devastating to 
specialty steel producers nation-wide.” 

The effect of the reenactment of the Rho- 
desian chrome embargo, they claimed, would 
result in either shutting down production in 
the long term or hiking prices of specialty 
steel products shortly. The general con- 
sensus is that specialty steel producers would 
be faced with production curtailments with- 
in six months after the ban’s effective date. 

Compounding the fear instilled by the 
final verdict of the chrome embargo was the 
problem at Larenco Marcos Port, Mozam- 
bique, in which specialty producers con- 
fronted stalled chrome shipments caused by 
social and political problems there in Octo- 
ber. This port is a prime supply channel for 
Rhodesian chrome. Reportedly, the troubles 
there caused delayed shipments and more 
worries for producers last month. But Beaver 
said that the situation has “relaxed.” 

Frederick C. Langenberg, president of Jes- 
sop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., a subsidiary 
of Athlone Industries Inc., said chromium 
will remain the “most critical of all raw 
materials.” But he noted that rising imports, 
especially Japanese stainless steel plate, may 
prove to be the most alarming. Reportedly, 
the Japanese exported 928 tons of plate to 
the U.S. in the month of September, almost 
equalling the nation’s first half total of 978 
tons of plate. One source noted that it looks 
like “dumping.” 

The apparent rise in imports blends with 
unverified speculation by some trade sources 
that foreign nations are buying more chrome 
through South African supply channels. 

Rhodesia is the number one supplier of 
charge chrome and accounts for about 20 
percent of the U.S. total ferrochrome require- 
ments. Of the 20 countries that supply ferro- 
chromium to the U.S., 77 percent is provided 
by Rhodesia, Turkey and South Africa. 

U.S. chrome imports from Rhodesia in 1973 
totaled the following: metallurgical grade 
chromite ore, 20,700 tons; high-carbon ferro- 
chrome, 31,600 tons; and low carbon ferro- 
chrome, 2,500 tons. 

Rhodesia currently controls 67.3 percent, 
or 300 million long tons, of the world's re- 
sources of metallurgical grade chromite, 
while South Africa has 100 million, or 22.4 
percent, of the world’s resources. The Soviet 
Union ranks third with 5.9 percent of the 
world’s resources of metallurgical grade 
chromite. 

U.S. demand for ferrochrome this year has 
been placed at 470,000 tons, with 240,000 tons 
supplied from domestic production and 130,- 
000 tons from imports. The 100,000-ton gap 
would have to come from scrap or inventory. 

Projected 1975 demand is expected to be 
50,000 tons higher because of the catalytic 
converter surge in the automotive industry. 
The catalytic converter is made from the 
straight-chrome stainless grade 409. Ship- 
ments of this grade are expected to reach 
150,000 tons in 1975, up from about 90,000 
tons this year. 

As reported previously, supporters of the 
Rhodesian chrome embargo have repeatedly 
said that resulting higher prices created by 
the ban will stimulate new domestic ferro- 
chrome capacity, or specialty steel producers 
could tap the General Services Administra- 
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tion’s stockpile. Industry specialty steel 
sources contend that ferrochrome refiners 
must bypass a stringent Environmental Con- 
trol Agency, which during the past several 
years has closed various smelting plants for 
violating emission standards. 

As a rebuttal against tapping the GSA 
stockpile, industry sources indicated that 
one-half of the 3,405,000 tons of metallurgi- 
cal grade chromite is “inferior quality, not 
suited for specialty steel.” Since the U.S. has 
no domestic chrome resources, specialty steel 
producers would have to depend on Russia, 
Turkey and South Africa if Rhodesian 
chrome is cut off. Russian price tags for 
ferrochrome rose steadily after the Rhodesian 
chrome ban was first enacted several years 
ago. 


FREEDOM: THE MOST PRECIOUS 
POSSESSION 


HON. RONALD A. SARASIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, the most 
precious possession of all is not one that 
can be measured in the tangible sense; 
it is not one that can be easily defined; 
and it is ne that is more appreciated, 
more coveted by those who do not pos- 
sess it than by those who do. This gift is 
called freedom, the foundation of Amer- 
ica and the beacon light for individuals 
who are indentured by governments 
throughout the world. 

My own sense of the true meaning of 
freedom was strengthened this past 
weekend by an individual whose efforts 
to escape oppression are legendary 
throughout the world and especially for 
those who share his Lithuanian herit- 
age. Simas Kudirka addressed over 300 of 
us at St. Joseph’s School Hall in Water- 
bury, Conn., relating to us his escape 
from a Soviet fishing vessel on Novem- 
ber 23, 1970, the denial of refuge aboard 
the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter, Vigilant, 
his return to the Soviet Union and sen- 
tence to 10 years in prison for the crime 
of wanting to be free. Now, after 4 years 
of pressure from the free world, Simas 
Kudirka has become a free man. 

So much of what we take for granted 
made such a profound impression upon 
Simas. He noted the many differences 
between the world of freedom and the 
world of suppression—the fact that there 
are no barbed wires or prison camps, the 
shame the people of Lithuania feel when 
they sing the Soviet’s national anthem, 
the belief that nothing has changed since 
Russia occupied Poland and Lithuania 
200 years ago—that the spirit of Ivan 
the Terrible has merely been disguised 
in a more beautiful jacket. 

Included among those who listened to 
Mr. Kudirka were Lithuanian groups 
from throughout the Waterbury area, 
with many members who had experi- 
enced the overwhelming desires for free- 
dom at all costs. Regardless of whether 
we enjoy freedom as our right from birth 
or had to struggle and suffer to secure it, 
all of us were deeply moved by the story 
of Simas Kudirka, and none could leave 
the gathering without a heightened 
awareness of the importance and beauty 
of freedom. 

Above all, though, each of us renewed 
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our determination to spread freedom 
throughout the world, to secure this gift 
not only for Simas Kudirka but for all 
Lithuanians and others from captive 
nations. 


COAL IS THE ANSWER 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, if we do 
not take concerted action to develop our 
domestic energy resources over the next 
few years, we will eventually find our- 
selves in a position of being absolutely 
unable to meet the ever-increasing en- 
ergy requirements of our Nation. In view 
of recent events, dependence on foreign 
sources offers no assurance of stability. 

I submit that in focusing attention on 
domestic resources, we should closely 
examine the importance of coal. I am 
confident that this energy source will 
play an even greater role in the future, 
and we should realize the many benefits 
that will be derived from its expanded 
use, 

I am pleased to insert in the RECORD 
the remarks of Secretary of the Interior 
Rogers C. B. Morton, before the Na- 
tional Coal Association, Louisville, Ky., 
on October 23, 1974: 

Coat Is THE ANSWER 

I am grateful to the National Coal Asso- 
ciation for inviting me to come here to 
Louisville today. This is still home to me. 
I consider myself a product of the great 
state of Kentucky. This makes it easier for 
me to be proud of a lot of other Kentucky 
products. 

Kentucky produces expensive horses and 
expensive whiskey. It also produces expen- 
sive coal. I've heard $60 a ton quoted as a 
recent spot price in Eastern Kentucky. That 
was a week ago and the price may be even 
higher now. 

To the coal industry, of course, higher 
prices bring the opportunity for a better 
return on investment. This increased return 
can be the basis to produce a larger supply 
of domestic coal. 

And a larger supply of domestic coal is 
exactly what this nation needs to reduce our 
dependence upon unsure sources of energy. 

I titled my remarks, “Coal Is the An- 
swer”—and coal is surely the best hope we 
have to become independent in energy sup- 
plies. 

We have hundreds of years’ worth, at pres- 
ent rates of consumption. Probably 90% 
of all our fossil fuel is coal. To match the 
potential of coal, the oil and gas companies 
would have to invest hundreds of millions 
of dollars in exploration—and then, they’d 
have no assurance that they could ever 
match coal—simply because you can't match 
ninety percent with ten percent. 

If any Americans think that we've already 
seen the worst of the energy shortages— 
they’re in for a shock. 

What many people called the “Energy 
Crisis” of last winter was not really a crisis 
of supply, but a crisis in price. If we are not 
able to break our reliance on high price 
foreign oil, our whole economic way of life 
will be in jeopardy. 

As long as a significant share of our energy 
fuels comes from overseas—we haye the 
threat of international politics cutting off 
that supply and threatening our economy. 

At a bare minimum, we must be able to 
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meet the bulk of our needs from our own 
domestic resources. 

“This means we are going to have to ex- 
pand the use of coal for energy. 

The Federal Government stands ready to 
back such an expansion by participating in 
the search for new technology and more ef- 
fective regulation—that is fair—that does 
not interrupt production and that inspires 
confidence on the part of the consumer and 
the investor. 

An Interagency Coal Task Force, chaired 
by Dr. Tom Falkie, Director of our Bureau 
of Mines, has made recommendations to me 
concerning ways in which we can expand 
production quickly. But... 

Before this nation can expect that coal 
will become plentiful—a lot of uncertain- 
ties must be overcome. 

One uncertainty is that concerning sur- 
face mining regulations. Opinions may vary 
as to the bill that may finally emerge from 
the Congressional conference committee, but 
there ts little doubt that it will contain 
strong land reclamation provisions. Your in- 
dustry, I believe, must recognize that mined 
land reclamation is part of the price we will 
all have to pay to achieve public acceptance 
for coal as an energy source. This is your 
proper role and, from the environmental 
viewpoint, the political posture of this coun- 
try will not permit otherwise. The coal in- 
dustry has shown itself capable of meeting 
its social and economic challenges of the 
past, and I am certain you can do so again. 

The industry’s recovery from the loss of its 
railroad market—accomplished by mecha- 
nizing the mines to make coal a cheap pow- 
erplant fuel, was one example of how your 
industry met a challenge of the times. The 
success with which the mines have met the 
respirable dust standards of the 1969 health 
and safety law was another. I do not see the 
coal industry folding up in the face of prac- 
tical surface mine reclamation standards. 

A second uncertainty lies with air quality 
regulations. Some observers tell me that we 
are faced with an “either-or” argument— 
either we change the regulations to allow the 
burning of dirty fuels and pollute our air— 
or we go without energy. 

I don’t see it that way. I'm just naturally 
suspicious of “either-or” arguments. I am 
certain that we can continue to work toward 
the goal of clean air. Already there are sig- 
nificant advances in stack technology, and 
we should not give up our efforts to achieve 
this goal. We may have to stretch out the 
time frame, but we should not abandon the 
effort. 

Just recently, the Philadelphia Electric 
Company announced it was investing 868 
million in scrubber equipment on its Eddy- 
stone and Cromby generating plants, so they 
could convert from low-sulphur fuel oll to 
coal. The annual savings in fuel costs will be 
$35 million. This ts an expression of growing 
confidence in the new combustion technol- 


I do not believe that clean combustion 
technology is beyond the reach of American 
industry. If we had always viewed our tech- 
nological prospects so negatively, we would 
never have seen the development of the 
Model T. or the flivht at Kitty Hawk. 

The government ts going to work hard to 
help you meet clean air standards—not to 
defeat them. We are making massive invest- 
ments, and the Department of the Interior is 
putting several million dollars Into research 
to find ways to burn coal cleanly. The Bureau 
of Mines is working on a promising citrate 
process for scrubbing stack gas°s. Unlike the 
lime and limestone methods in use today, the 
Citrate Process does not leave utilities with 
a solid waste disposal problem, but produces 
pure elemental sulfur instead—and pure 
sulfur is a marketable commodity. 

The need to maintain these air quality 
standards is clear-cut and the demand by 
the public for clean air is undeniable. 
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Before we can expect coal mines to expand 
production to meet the nation’s needs, coal 
mine owners will require some assurance 
that there will be a continuing good strong 
market for coal—in the years to come. 

Intelligent businessmen are not going to 
invest the tremendous amount of capital 
needed to expand production—and then see 
the market for coal disappear, leaving them 
with the mortgage, and no buyers. 

Its common knowledge that the price of 
coal ts linked to world oil prices and I see 
nothing on the horizon that Indicates any 
dramatic drop in oll prices. 

If we are lucky, we may in a few years 
see the equalization of foreign and domestic 
ofl prices, perhaps in the $7 or $8 range. This 
would translate into $30 per ton of coal, I do 
not believe the coa! industry has to worry 
about being undercut by oil prices in the 
foreseeable future. It simply isn’t going to 
happen that way. 

On October 8. President Ford outlined his 
program for fighting inflation in a speech to 
a Joint Session o7 both houses of Congress. 
He has named me to head the Energy Re- 
sources Council which will direct this na- 
tion’s efforts to become self-sufficient in en- 
ergy. The President also has directed that 
this nation turn the job of generating elec- 
tricity over to coal. He asked for conversion 
of oll-filred generating plants to coal-fired 
generating plants and he asked that this 
conversion take place as quickly as possible. 
He also made it plain that It is the policy 
of this nation that future fossil-fueled gen- 
erating plants be fired with coal. 

There are a lot more reasons—other than 
the OPEC cartel—why coal will be in demand 
for the next four or five decades—and for 
years beyond that. 

First, the growth in world population is 
causing a tremendous increase in the de- 
mand for energy fuels. As more and more 
countries move into the state of mechaniza- 
tion and materialism which we call “de- 
veloped”, their per capital use of energy 
goes up. 

Second, of] supplies are more concentrated, 
which in itself is a limiting factor. 

Third, economics favor the coal industry, 
because the more exotic energy fuels are not 
only years away from significant use, they 
are also much more expensive. 

This does not mean that we should not 
proceed to develop these future fuels, and 
the Energy Resources Council will have to 
set national policy in setting priorities for 
research not only in coal use, but in geother- 
mal heat, solar energy, tidal energy, ol] shale 
and tar sands, as well as nuclear fission and 
nuclear fusion. 

But in the meantime, thank God for coal. 
Not one of these more exotic fuels will be 
available to us, in significant quantities, for 
at least ten years. Nor, as I said, can they 
compete with coal In price. 

Coal is not just the interim answer. In 
the long haul, it will continue to play a key 
role in our energy matrix. 

The fourth reason why the future of coal 
in the United States is so bright is tied up 
with international balance of payment defi- 
cits. Our national economy is suffering a 
hemorrhage—bleeding off 21 billion dollars 
in 1974. I mean that we are importing 42 
billion dollars’ worth of resources—oil and 
all other minerals. At the same time we 
are exvorting 21 billions of dollars’ worth. 
That leaves us “out of pocket” some 21 bil- 
lion dollars per year. This, obviously cannot 
continue, Oil alone is costing us 3 million 
dollars rer hour, in money which is flowing 
out of this nation and Into the Middle East. 
That cannot continue. 

When we buy a million dolars’ worth of 
foreign oil this nation loses one million dol- 
lars. 

When we buy a milion dollars’ worth of 
coal, we keep that million dollars in the 
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country. A large part of that million dollars 
goes into the paychecks of the mining in- 
dustry—and that simply has got to be good 
for our economy. Another large part of that 
million dollars goes into financing increased 
production of coal, and that is good for the 
industry and for the independence of this 
nation. 

Foreign nations want-our coal—and their 
needs will increase. Their buying power will 
add to the long term demand for coal. 

We need to go back to the old-time reli- 
gion of not spending what we haven't got, 
and we have to go back to the old-fashioned 
idea of using more of the fuel we've got in 
greatest supply. 

True, but there is nothing old-fashioned 
about America’s plans for coal. The priceless 
energy, which the sun stored up in coal many 
eons ago, is going to be unlocked in some 
new and wonderful ways in the near future— 
and coal is certainly not going to be the “old- 
fashioned fuel.” 

As you people well know, coal is being 
moved to market in many forms today. Some 
of it goes from the mine mouth into the 
firebox, and is turned into electricity for the 
trio to market. 

Some of it is pulverized, formed into a 
slurry and sent through pipelines to deliver 
energy where needed. A very great part of 
our coal goes to market In trucks, ships, and 
in railroad cars. All of these conventional 
methods deliver the sun’s energy, stored in 
coal, to the place where that energy can be 
unlocked and used to make the world warm- 
er, brighter, and more pleasant to live in. 

But we are going heavily into newer 
methods of delivering coal'’s energy. 
Through the Office of Coal Research, which 
was begun in the Department of the Interior 
and which will become part of the Energy 
Research and Development Administration, 
we are spending millions of dollars to per- 
fect coal gasification and coal liquefaction. 
We have methods which produce synthetic 
oil from coal. We have methods which will 
turn coal into a gas—after all, we don’t have 
to tell the mining industry or the coal miner 
that there is a very close relationship be- 
tween coal and gases which are occluded 
in that coal. 

We will try hard to make mining a safer 
occupation—because the new realistic way 
of looking at things insists on calling the 
costs of safety a part of the costs of provid- 
ing energy. 

We will do all we can to make sure that 
governmental regulations do not stymie 
your efforts to coal. Let me repeat 
here, we will do all we can to help you meet 
environmental safeguards—but we won't 
help you to defeat environmental safe- 
guards, 

We will seek out new methods for de- 
livering the energy that is locked up in 
coal. The next ten years is going to be an 
exciting time for the coal industry—and few 
of us working in the coal business today 
will recognize the industry of ten years from 
now. 

The coal industry needs confidence ... 
confidence in the demand for coal. And the 
demand is limited by the systems we have 
for using coal. We must devise systems 
for coal, including reclamation, stack tech- 
nology, transportation, and boiler tech- 
nology. We must redesign whole systems 
and basic industrial components with our 
most abundant fuel in mind. 

The coal industry also needs the confi- 
dence of the public and the investor. It alsa 
needs better relations between management 
and labor. 

I would hope that a coal strike can be 
avoided through good-faith bargaining and 
forthright appraisals of the economic situa- 
tion. 

‘Therefore, coal is demand and systems- 
limited. Bringing new coal to the surface 
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will not help the industry, if there's no 
place to use it, no cars to haul it in, and no 
boilers to burn it under. Mining new coal 
under present use patterns will only create 
black monuments to our failure to estab- 
lish a balanced economic system which con- 
verts to energy our most abundant fossil 
fuel, 

Who is responsible for providing these 
systems for the use of coal? Government 
must have a role, but we must not interfere 
with the economic forces of free enterprise; 
government should encourage cooperation 
and coordination of planning between the 
miners and the users of coal. 

But in my judgment, the National Coal 
Association is not worth its salt if it is not 
actively engaged in the planning and design, 
along with the electric power industry, the 
transportation sector, and other basic users, 
of complete coal-use systems. 

Such complete coal-use systems will help 
to make coal environmentally safe, socially 
acceptable, and economically dominant in 
the years ahead. 

The future is bright, but it’s up to you to 
seize it, 


SUPERSHIP 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
terrifying review of a book, “Supership” 
which carries grave warnings of perils 
impending to mankind, the oceans, and 
the environment from the giant tankers 
and potential tanker accidents now pos- 
sible on the seas. 

I hope careful consideration of this ex- 
cellent review and the grave perils so 
carefully documented here and in the 
book will compel careful review of the 
national marine policies and interna- 
tional marine policies by the United 
States and other nations around the 
world. 

The review follows: 

SUPERSHIP 
(Reviewed by Eric Redman) 

When The New Yorker featured two long 
and frightening articles on supertankers by 
Noél Mostert last May, they had a stunning 
impact, But excellent as they were, Mostert’s 
articles only hinted at the eloquence and 
power of his finished book, “Supership.” With 
their indictment of tanker safety standards 
and their warning of the ecological dangers 
the huge ships pose, the articles interweave 
the best traditions of Ralph Nader and 
Rachel Carson. But the book takes this basic 
exposé and turns it into real literature, a 
story of ships, sailors and the sea narrated 
with an unself-conscious skill that Conrad 
or Melville might haye envied. 

The immediate setting of “Supership” is 
Mostert’s own voyage from Europe to the 
Persian Gulf and back aboard the 200,000- 
ton supertanker Ardshiel, a ship that would 
dwarf any familiar passenger liner but still 
appear as a midget beside the one-million- 
ton tankers currently contemplated. As a na- 
tive South African who became a Canadian 
citizen and now lives in Tangier, Mostert has 
spent a good deal of time enjoying ocean 
crossings in one vessel or another, yet the 
vast impersonality: and flimsiness oi the 
Ardshiel made this trip depressing, leaving 
the tone of “Supership" more wistful than 
outraged. Indeed the end of his voyage 
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brought unusual relief from the sterility of 
the tankers: “I found myself sitting soon 
after on my hotel balcony listening to birds 
in sidewalk trees, watching the traffic and 
people, and ardently smelling that charac- 
teristic but not especially distinguished 
Spanish calle odor of bad oil, cheap perfume, 
poor gasoline, stale crushed gamba shells, 
unflushed bar toilets, and strong coffee. It all 
had the impact and flavor of paradise 
regained,” 

The supertanker era began with the closure 
of Suez in 1967. The gigantic capacity of the 
new vessels made the long haul around the 
Cape of Good Hope more economical. But 
greed and haste overcame the prudent con- 
servatism that traditionally guides maritime 
innovation, and soon “economy dominated 
the concept, design, and construction of 
these ships to a reckless degree.” Equipped 
only with single bottoms, single propellers 
and single boilers (of which the Queen Mary 
had 24), and pushed quickly beyond the 
limits of proven technology, the supertankers 
became the most vulnerable as well as the 
largest human artifacts ever set upon’ the 
sea. 

Supertankers also brought hundreds of 
relatively inexperienced officers to the bridge 
and, as they displaced the older ships, multi- 
plied the secondhand tanker tonnage sailing 
under the lax restrictions of Panamanian, 
Liberian and other “flags of convenience.” 
Thus, at the very time enormous quantities 
of oil began to move in fragile and unpre- 
dictable vessels, navigational skill declined 
instead of advancing. As if that were not 
enough, navigational standards were also re- 
laxed under pressure from the oil companies, 
so that supertankers now pass Mostert’s 
native cape more deeply laden in the treach- 
erous winter seas than would probably be 
safe even in summer. 

We are all at least dimly aware of what 
followed, if only because of the Torry Can- 
yon. But “Supership”—with its detailed ac- 
counting of individual disasters and total 
tonnage lost—manages in a calm and me- 
thodical way to impress upon us the stagger- 
ing frequency of collisions, groundings, ex- 
plosions and spills. In the first three months 
of this year, Mostert reports, 112 tankers of 
all sizes suffered breakdowns at sea; total 
tanker accidents numbered 326. Small won- 
der insurance premiums “now amount to as 
much as 54 per cent” of supertanker operat- 
ing costs, 

Tanker mishaps produce corpses as well as 
insurance claims, Hundreds of sailors have 
perished, and several species of seabirds are 
now nearing extinction. Mostert recounts the 
freakish case of the tanker Polycommander. 
whose explosions off the coast of Spain 
caused a seaborne “fire storm” that rained 
lethal quantities of ofl droplets on local 
grasslands. Even cattle got killed, Three days 
after a relatively small spill of refined oil 
near Falmouth, “oceanographers trawled the 
area and found that 95 per cent of their 
catch was dead. A year later, life on the sea 
bed was still dying.” 

But Mostert cautions that the greatest 
devastation may still be invisible: that per- 
sistent loss of oll in the sea may already have 
begun to destroy the marine ecosystem. 
Particularly in the fertile Southern Ocean— 
the ultimate sink for oil residues from Cape 
area spills—the delicate ocean food chain of 
floating plankton, krill and larger animals 
has already absorbed substantial quantities 
of poisons. Because Mostert marshals these 
facts so coolly, it is difficult to dismiss as over- 
statement his “simple conclusion” that the 
world’s seas “cannot be expected to survive 
the oil ships” under current operating and 
construction standards. 

How to tighten those standards is a prob- 
lem, and enforcing them will be even more 
difficult. Dumpting of oil ballast water and 
excess cargo near shore—already illegal under 
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existing agreements—accounts for a sub- 
stantial portion of ocean pollutions, Mostert 
thinks, and the wrongdoers can usually avoid 
detection by dumping at night (or even in 
the vicinity of a wreck). Since the interna- 
tional legal machinery moves so ponderously 
and with so little effect on “flag of con- 
venience” fleets, Mostert recommends that 
the United States or western Europe uni- 
laterally set tougher standards for ships 
entering their ports. He argues that since 
these two markets are huge, most of the 
world’s tanker fleet would eventually 
conform. 

Mostert’s literary talents, encyclopedic 
knowledge, thorough research—and above 
all, his infectious love of the sea—combine 
to make this the best nonfiction in many 
months. The oil companies, of course, will 
not share this view. They will argue that 
little tankers create more problems than big 
ones (ignoring the fact that the advent of 
the big ones bolstered the "fiag of conveni- 
ence” fleets of little ones). They will say 
Mostert’s facts are out of date; that the 
problems have been corrected. 

Unfortunately for that argument, the 
200,000-ton Metula—a single prop, single- 
hulled tanker of Ardshiel’s size—waited until 
Mostert’s book had gone to press before it ran 
aground in the Straits of Magellan. Ripping 
open half her tanks, Metula left a spill cover- 
ing 1,000 square miles (enough to blanket 
Puget Sound) and coated the wild Chilean 
beaches with sludge two inches thick. Shell 
Oil denies that the tanker or the route were 
unsafe. 

Not unsafe—just deadly. 


JOE FERGUSON: 50 YEARS OF SERV- 
ICE TO THE STATE OF OHIO 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. 
Speaker, a great public servant of Ohio, 
and a great Democrat, Joseph T. Fergu- 
son, is retiring as auditor of the State of 
Ohio. On December 8, those who worked 
for and with Joe Ferguson will be hon- 
oring him at an appreciation dinner in 
Columbus. I take this opportunity to 
join with many other Ohioans in sa- 
luting Joe for his distinguished record 
of service, and in wishing him a happy 
and fulfilling retirement. I would now 
like to insert into the Recorp a biogra- 
phy of Joe which well sums up his 
accomplishments: 

FIFTY Years or SERVICE 

Joseph T. Ferguson is serving his fifth 
term as Ohio’s Auditor of the State. He is 
well on his way to having served longest in 
that office of any auditor in the history of 
the state. He also served a term as Treasurer 
of State. He was the first person elected to 
a four year term as treasurer. Mr. Ferguson 
has over fifty years of public service to Ohio 
to his credit, both as an elected official and 
as a state employee. He has seen the horse 
and buggy government of the early 1900's 
become today’s modern, efficient state gov- 
ernment for an industrial, urban society. 

Born. May 12, 1892 in Shawnee, Perry 
County, he was the oldest of four children; 
He was reared in modest circumstances. At 
the age of seven, he started carrying news- 
papers to help supplement the family in- 
come. After graduating from St. Mary’s Com- 
mercial High School in Shawnee, he became 
& bookkeeper and paymaster for various coal 
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companies in southeastern Ohio, He financed 
his high schoo) education through odd jobs 
and worked in the mines while studying ac- 
counting courses at night. 

In 1914, Joe Ferguson took the civil service 
examination—scoring the highest grade in 
the state for the position of payroll auditor— 
and went to work for the State Industrial 
Commission. In 1916, he transferred to the 
office of Auditor of State Vic Donahey and 
became an examiner of cities, villages and 
municipally owned utilities, Including the 
Cleveland City Waterworks. 

In November of 1922, he married Clara M. 
Kost of Lancaster. They have eight children, 
thirty-nine grandchildren, and three great- 
grandchildren. 

In 1924, when Vic Donahey was in his third 
term as Democratic Governor of Ohio, Fer- 
guson went to work for the Division of Secu- 
rities auditing corporations both inside and 
outside the state. Later, he left state service 
to become associated with several financial 
institutions, serving seven years as their 
manager in Barberton. 

Meanwhile, he was seeking elective office. 
He first ran for Auditor of State in 1928, los- 
ing in the Democratic primary. In 1930, 1932, 
and 1934, he unsuccessfully sought election 
as Treasurer of State. In 1936, Joseph T., Fer- 
guson was nominated and was elected on the 
Democratic ticket to the office of Auditor of 
State. He was re-elected auditor in 1940, 1944 
and 1948. 

During this time he was elected president 
of the National Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers and Treasurers. He currently 
serves on the association’s executive commit- 
tee. Joe Ferguson was Ohio's favorite son 
candidate for President of the United States 
at the 1944 Democratic National Convention 
in Chicago. As Auditor of State and president 
of the Ohio Sinking Fund Commission in 
1944, he expedited veterans bonus payments 
to all former members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces and demanded that “red tape” be 
eliminated. 

In 1960, Ferguson won the Democratic 
nomination for U.S. senator, but he lost the 
November general election to the late Sen- 
ator Robert Taft. In 1958, he was elected to 
the first four year term of Treasurer of the 
State of Ohio. He served from 1959 to 1963, 
when he announced his retirement from 
elective politics. However, by 1970, Joe Fer- 
guson had had enough of retirement and 
entered the Democratic primary that year as 
a candidate for Auditor of State. He won the 
nomination and, in November 1970, he was 
elected to his fifth term as auditor. 

His public record has been one of action. 
When taking office in 1971, he promised “to 
clean out every office that has been tainted 
with corruption and scandal and violation 
of the people’s trust, All bills will be audited 
before they are paid, and the public will be 
honestly informed as to the true condition 
of finances, whether it be on the state, city, 
county and township levels, or in the 
schools.” He pledged “that all audits will be 
made on an impartial basis and the audits 
will not be delayed. Our state examiners will 
report what they find, and they will not be 
prevented from doing their duty, regardless 
of the political affiliations of the officials in- 
volved.” He has carried through that pledge. 


JOHN H. ROUSSELOT RECEIVES 
AWARD 


— 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
colleagues from the State of California 
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was honored as Legislator of the Year 
during an awards banquet in Los An- 
geles on Tuesday. 

Representative JoHN H. ROUSSELOT, 
Republican from the 24th District of 
California, received the award from the 
Los Angeles County Federation of Re- 
publican Women during ceremonies at 
the Biltmore Bowl. He is the first Mem- 
ber of Congress to be so honored by the 
federation. 

Representative RousseLorT, attending 
to his duties in the House—for which he 
was being honored—was unable to at- 
tend the gala event before the 400 wom- 
en representing Republican women’s 
clubs throughout the Los Angeles area. 

The award read: 

Legislator of the Year. In grateful recogni- 
tion to Hon. John Rousselot for your consist- 
ent support of legislation which adheres to 
the Republican precepts of individual free- 
dom and limited government. Given this 
third day of December, 1974, Jacqueline N. 
Harker, President. 


The Members of the California delega- 
tion join the Los Angeles Federation of 
Republican Women in honoring Mr. 
RovussEtot for his dedication to the 
standards which this award represents. 


OPPOSITION TO TAX ON SERVICE- 
CONNECTED DISABILITY PAYMENTS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been a strong supporter of legis- 
lation that is of benefit to the veteran. 
In 1973 I worked to help pass Public Law 
93-177, which granted a 10-percent cost- 
of-living increase to veterans, widows, 
and children receiving non-service-con- 
nected pensions and dependent parents 
receiving dependency and indemnity 
compensation. More recently, on Decem- 
ber 3 of this year, I voted to override a 
Presidential veto of the Vietnam veter- 
ans’s education bill. 

I have also introduced legislation that 
would provide a flat rate payment to 
World War I veterans or to their widows 
without regard to what their income is. 
In addition, I am sponsoring a bill that 
provides for a one-time recomputation 
of military retired pay. 

Therefore I was deeply disturbed when 
I learned that the House Ways and 
Means Committee has been considering a 
proposal which would make service-con- 
nected disability payments subject to the 
Federal income tax. I am strongly op- 
posed to such a tax. I am pleased that 
this ill-conceived proposal has been 
dropped from the final version of the 
committee bill. 

More than 2.2 million disabled veter- 
ans receive disability compensation from 
the Veterans’ Administration. This com- 
pensation has certainly been earned. Dis- 
abled American veterans have unques- 
tionably made a large sacrifice for our 
country. 

It is unfair to require these veterans 
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to make even further sacrifices. Taxing 
service-connected disability compensa- 
tion would, in some cases, produce ex- 
tremely harsh results. For many veterans 
this compensation is their only source 
of income. 

I find it especially ironic that a tax on 
veterans’ benefits would be considered at 
the same time that draft dodgers and 
deserters are getting an undeserved 
break. While those who willfully evaded 
military service are treated with leni- 
ency, those who have already sacrificed 
for our country are urged to make fur- 
ther sacrifices. This is a massive injus- 
tice. The Ford administration has not 
advocated this radical idea. It evidently 
is being considered only in Congress. 

I realize that there is growing interest 
in a major overhaul of our tax laws. I do 
not believe, however, that the majority 
of Americans want this reform to be at 
the expense of those who have been dis- 
abled while serving our country. 

Let us not impose a heavier burden on 
the disabled veteran. Our Nation's veter- 
ans deserve better treatment than this 
from the Federal Government. 


THE 1974 FREE ENTERPRISE 
AWARD 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker re- 
cently it was my pleasure to be present 
during the presentation of the San 
Fernando Valley Business and Profes- 
sional Association’s 1974 Free Enter- 
prise Award. The award this year was 
given to Robert Six, president of Con- 
tinental Airlines, whose long career is 
the personification of everything that is 
good and right in our system of free en- 
terprise and the opportunity for per- 
sonal initiative. 

Since that very system is taking a 
beating in today’s political and econom- 
ic climate in this Nation, I believe it 
would be of benefit to my colleagues to 
have Mr. Six’s thoughts on the subject. 
His remarks are among the very best 
I have ever heard on this subject: 

RESPONSE OF ROBERT F. SIX TO FREE 
ENTERPRISE AWARD 

Thank you so much, ladies and gentle- 
men. You do me great honor by naming me 
to receive the nineteen seventy-four Free 
Enterprise Award. I deeply appreciate your 
most kind recognition. 

“Enterprise” is a word which sometimes 
has an old fashioned ring to it, Our mar- 
keting people are always using “buzz words” 
like “sales stimuli" and “motivation eval- 
uation” and “ rial risk mechanisms”, 
Sometimes, I don't know how we did with- 
out them when we managed to transform 
those three old Lockheed Vegas at El Paso 
into the wide-bodied jumbo jet fleet we have 
today. The greatest “sales stimuli” I en- 
joyed way back then was that I had just put 
my home and all its furniture Into hock 
with my good friends at the bank so I could 
meet a payroll. That was about all the “mo- 


tivation” I could stand without the advent 
of stomach upset. 
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For “enterprise” is a combination word 
which has always translated to me as: 

“You better do something quick and smart 
or else everything is going to start falling 
apart with you in the middie of it". 

Most of the people who have achieved 
business success in the United States have 
probably been in the same boat as I have 
been, It often leaked and the oars weren't 
too reliable, either. 

As Continental Airlines and myself grew 
together, there were some lean years for this 
nation. Anyone here old enough to remember 
the depression must recall that what kept us 
going was a sense of humor plus imagination 
and perspiration. Recently, America has 
found that recessions are not academic 
theories but facts of economic life. There 
are some who view our future with pain and 
alarm. 

I don"t. And you shouldn't either. The free 
enterprise system, which you celebrate to- 
night, is as viable as it was when I stood on 
that Texas sand strip nearly forty years ago 
and observed the “Tinker-Toy” airplanes 
which were all my savings and all my debt. 

It is still, my friends, a free country. And 
it still has the seeds of enterprise in its men 
and women who can create goodness and 
achieve greatness beyond the wildest dreams 
of any of us sitting here this evening. I speak 
of realization in all fields—medicine, the arts, 
research, manufacturing, agriculture. The 
spark which ignites every movement, all 
progress, is that lit in the brain and fueled 
by the energy of an individual. And it isn’t 
restricted to a special time or place or gen- 
eration. Yet, adversity always produces en- 
terprise for it bears its own special urgency. 
We are the product of our needs more than 
our yearnings. 

Freedom is vital to enterprise. Any wild 
bird can fiy better than a canary in a cage. 
‘This nation has always provided the libera- 


tion of spirit which permits each of us to 
make @ million dollars or a proper jackass 
of himself. Sometimes both. 


Along with you, I frequently loudly lament 
a world seemingly being fenced by bureau- 
crats and bound up in red tape. But, when 
you get down to the bottom line, we're still 
an impudent, vocal and vigorous people. Our 
ancestors came here mostly because they re- 
sented any form of oppressive authority. We 
haven't changed much from them, 

All governments seem to have a compul- 
sive desire to rule their subjects with a 
mimeograph machine andan arsenal of hand 
stamps. But Americans are skittish about 
brandings and wise and sly in ways of sneak- 
ing away from the herd. Sometimes, I wish 
Americans were a more.docile people; but 
then I review my own life and decide I am 
not so damn docile myself. 

An award for free enterprise is the finest 
prize you could give me. It’s less a trophy of 
the hunt than a memorial to great people 
and happy times—my life with Continental 
Airlines. 

‘Together we have flown higher, faster and 
farther than I ever dreamed possible. And 
each day, all of us in an airline learn again 
how high is the sky. 

As long as we treasure, as long as we use 
the magic of free enterprise in America, 
there are no goals too distant, no fears too 
threatening. 

For, it is a creed which has tamed a Con- 
tinent and created ali the wonders of the 
New World. 

It is this Nation's bright challenge to dark- 
ness, America’s hallmark of greatness, 

Free Enterprise—wouldnt it be a grim 
world if nobody ever tried to do better. 

My friends, thank you. 
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MR. LOUIS RUKEYSER SPEAKS ON 
ECONOMY 


— 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, some of the 
Members may be familiar with a TV pro- 
gram carried nationally by the Public 
Broadcasting Service entitled “Wall 
Street Week.” Mr. Louis Rukeyser is the 
host of that program which originates 
from WMPB-TV in Owings Mills, Md. 

In a speech before the National Press 
Club on November 18, 1974, Mr. Rukey- 
ser made some remarks about the econ- 
omy which warrant dissemination. Many 
will disagree with Mr. Rukeyser's analy- 
sis, but there are certainly comments 
which I felt should be shared with our 
colleagues. 

Because of limitations of space, I have 

deleted a portion of his remarks, but the 

major part of his speech follows. 
REMARKS BY Mr. LOUVIS RUKEYSER 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen, and 
welcome to this special edition of “Wall 
Street Wake.” 

After spending so much time among poli- 
ticians and economists it’s a deligitful ex- 
perience to be with a group of people whose 
profession is committed to accuracy. 

Besides which, this is the one remaining 
line of work in the country in which those 
who screw up can’t get away with blaming 
it on the press. 

You'd be surprised what a refreshing 
change that makes and I'm enjoying the ex- 
perience immensely. 

Now, let me begin this afternoon by ex- 
tending to all of you here in Washington— 
the entertainment capital of America—the 
very warmest of greetings from Fun City, 
the financial capital of America and the 
home of all that “smart money” you keep 
hearing about. 

And if there are any who doubt the bril- 
Hance of those New York fellows, let me 
remind you that those are the guys who 
elected John Lindsay, invested in Equity 
Funding and Franklin National, get their 
power from Con Edison, and ride home each 
night on the Penn Central railroad. 

Why, if they got any smarter than they 
are now, the whole country would be bank- 
rupt. 

Credibility, of course, is a problem that 
spreads far beyond Wall Street—and even 
beyond Washington. 

For it will be part of my central thesis to 
you today that Gerald Ford has inherited 
not as we so often hear these days an eco- 
nomic policy that failed—but something 
quite different: a record that adds up to no 
economic policy at all. 

What Mr. Ford has inherited is a five-and- 
a-half-year period in which economic poli- 
cles spun 180 degrees between sunrise and 
sunset the net result of this fundamentally 
uncertain approach being needless dam=age 
not only to the economy itself, but, indeed, 
to many of the very economic policies that 
Mr. Nixon told us he was supporting. 

In fact, in the economic field, those who 
believed in the announced objectives of the 
Nixon Administration whether they «call 
themselves Republicans, or conservatives or 
Just people like myself, who have a certain 
bias for the free market—should now be 
the angriest of all at the betrayal they haye 
undergone. 
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And quite prominently in this category of 
betrayed supporters, I would certainly in- 
clude the American business and investing 
communities. 

For when we look at the specifics of the 
actions that lay behind the perennially 
overblown promises, we can see that in real- 
ity, ladies and gentlemen, the country was 
presented by the Nixon Administration on 
economic policy with a series of the most 
startling reversals since Christine Jorgensen. 

And it’s scarcely surprising that the long- 
run benefits of that kind of policy-making— 
what I have called “government-by flipflop”— 
became awfully hard to find—or that the 
economy, and the stock market, ended in 
their present malaise and despair. 

It's important that we remember this 
now—because it bears very directly on the 
choices facing Gerald Ford, and because it 
is significantly at variance with the myth, 
currently being widely promulgated, that his 
predecessor stuck too long to an old-fash- 
doned ideological position. 

At this point, then, let us turn from the 
past to the present—to the politicians we 
have today, and what we ought to be demand- 
ing from them. 

For it is another part of my thesis to you 
today that just as the nation is hearing what 
amounts to a myth about the recent economic 
past, so the country ts in danger of accepting 
another economic myth—namely, that every- 
body is baffied by inflation—and we just don’t 
know what to do about it. 

This happens to be absolute baiderdash, 
We know how to stop this inflation. The only 
real question is: Do we have the political 
courage to do it? 

And I’m going to back that up by suggest- 
ing to you the kind of action we ought to be 
taking in ten different arers to get the infla- 
tion under control and the country on the 
move. 

Area Number One is the area of public 
education—to remedy, insofar as possible, our 
perennial state of economic illiteracy—to 
which the events of recent years have con- 
tributed—and to prepare the country for 
the time-consuming realities of economic 
healing. 

It means that he has to keep warning us 
that there can be no quick cure for an infia- 
tion of this magnitude—that what took ten 
years to create cannot be stopped in ten 
months. 

It means he has to avoid the politician's 
normal instinct to ask, “How much truth can 
we tell the public today?” 

And it means that he has to deal honestly 
with us on the subject of controls—as his 
predecessor so tragically did not. 

It was Mr. Nixon, let's not forget, who in 
1969, 1970, and 1971 kept telling us that wage 
and price controls would not work and who 
then, in 1972, 1973, and 1974, absolutely 
proved It. 

Already, cynicism about Mr. Ford's ability 
to educate us on the subject of controls—to 
explain that despite their melodramatic sim- 
plicity they deal only with inflation’s symp- 
toms, not its causes, and that in the process 
they distort the economy, create shortages 
and tet the real villains of inflation get 
away scot free—already, such cynicism has 
led to widespread anticipation of controls— 
which means many businessmen and many 
unions have been trying to boost price and 
wage levels more rapidty than would other- 
wise have been indicated before a new lid 
comes on in 1975. 

Imposing wage and price controls is one of 
the few vices in life that fs nearly as damag- 
ing when you talk about it as when you 
actually do ft. 

Yet unless Mr. Ford performs this educa- 
tional task successfully, you can be sure that 
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the public’s patience will prove no more 
extensive in the future than it has in the 
past—at home or abroad—and that as the 
months progress, with unemployment grow- 
ing—as it will—and inflation not dramati- 
cally shrinking—as it will not—the call to 
abandon the necessary disciplines and turn 
to wage and price controls instead—will soon 
appear overwhelming. 

America’s businessmen and workers will 
once again be made the convenient scape- 
goats for irresponsibl- politicians. 

So the President has a lot of educating to 
do. The traditional talk about the alleged 
“political realities” has to be put aside if we 
are really to face our problems for a change. 
There has always been something a trifie 
unsavory about the same politicians who 
helped miseducate the public then complain- 
ing that they couldn’t take necessary steps 
because the public wouldn't understand 
them. 

We don't need any more favors like that. 
We do need more one-term politicians who 
are willing to tell us the truth, do whatever 
seems right and then let the chips fall where 
they may. 

So let’s move to action—and Area Number 
Two—the budget. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let’s face it: The 
best way to control wages and prices—the 
only truly fundamental and enduring way— 
is to control government spending. 

And we haven’t done it. Only once in the 
last decade has the U.S. Federal budget 
shown s surplus. The Government has con- 
sistently spent more than it took in—and 
then depended on in effect, the printing of 
new money to cover the difference hetween 
income and outgo. 

That's where inflation started—nowhere 
else and it is critically important that we 
not let our politiclans make us forget that 
the energy and other commodity problems 
a on top of an already inflationary situa- 

on, 

It's becoming fashionable now to mock this 
effort to get the Federal monster under con- 
trol as “that old-time religion” with the 
mockers, who include some of the worst of- 
fenders in creating this inflationary climate, 
suggesting that in fact budget control was 
the policy of Richard Nixon and it didn’t 
work. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the truth is exactly 
the opposite. 

Anyone who thinks Richard Nixon was an 
economizer must have believed his cam- 
paign speeches. In fact, he originated five 
budgets. Not a one of them—not a one of 
them was in the black. The total deficit for 
the last five years was 67 billion dollars and 
if you look at the picture for all Federal debt, 
including that run up by the Federal credit 
agencies you find that the red-ink figure for 
the last five years exceeds one hundred bil- 
lion dollars. 

And that, my friends, is a larger increase 
in Federal debt than this country had seen 
in the previous 24 years put together. 

So whom are we trying to kid? 

As for the degree of responsibility at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, why, it 
wasn't until this year that the Congress of 
the United States had the minimal sense of 
fiscal responsibility even to set up a commit- 
tee with the theoretical function of moni- 
toring, coordinating and trying to control 
Congressional spending. 

So there's plenty of blame to go round on 
this one and an urgent necessity to get the 
Federal budget under control, to start cut- 
ting our suit to fit our cloth—even though 
we would all like to have a fancier and pleas- 
anter suit with the individual touches that 
we individually admire, 
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Area number three is monetary policy and 
the necessity there, I would suggest, is to 
overcome the tendency of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to try to atone for all the error 
made by all the politicians. 

The “Fed,” as it is known to its friends, 
who are few, ought to concentrate on send- 
ing out a steady, moderately increasing sup- 
ply of money—instead of bouncing like a 
Chinese ping-pong ball between the infla- 
tionary effect of too much money and the 
cramping effect of too little. 

Which leads us logically to Area number 
four banking and credit. 

It’s plainly time to call a halt to the hys- 
terical building of inventories that has led 
corporate treasurers who can't raise money 
in the stock market and don’t want to pay 
the current high price for it in the bond 
market to keep on pressing for more and 
more bank loans—even at a stratospheric 
rate of interest and thereby make it more 
and more difficult for other borrowers to get 
funds—notably including the nation’s would 
be homeowners. 

In addition to some quality priorities on 
borrowing, surely it is time by now to move 
toward doing away with the unrealistically 
low interest ceilings that, for example, pre- 
vent a middle class depositor in a savings 
and loan institution from getting anything 
like the rate of return that his wealthier 
neighbor can get in the open money market. 

That move alone—in addition to its trans- 
parent fairness to ordinary Americans who 
did what they were told to do when they 
were young and saved their money—would 
halt the much-decried flow of money out of 
the savings-and-loan institutions and im- 
mediately make vastly more money available 
for mortgages. 

Area Number Five is labor and since my 
time is restricted, let we just say a quick 
word about unemployment. 

It is going to rise. The simple fact—which 
our politicians on both sides of the fence 
have tried to keep from us—is that no na- 
tion, anywhere in the world at any time, 
has managed to stop a serious inflation 
without increasing unemployment. It simply 
can’t be done—and those who promised us 
the opposite brought us only “stag-flation.” 

The answer, it seems clear, is to do what 
has to be done—but at the same time, to 
take special care of the victims of your policy. 
which was made necessary by an inflation 
that was certainly not their fault. 

But it is critically important—while pro- 
viding improved unemployment insurance 
genuine welfare reform and other help to 
the unwillingly unemployed, not out of a 
misguided sense of being kind, to neglect 
once agai: the basic illness of inflation that 
really brought them down. 

For in the end, that would be more cruel 
to them and to every other American. 

Area Number Six is business and the head- 
line point I want to stress here is the neces- 
sity for improving productivity by encour- 
aging investment. 

Out of eleven leading industrial nations 
in the Nineteen Sixties, our country ranked 
eleventh—deadlast—in rat? of productiv- 
ity gains. To give you an idea of just how 
humiliating that is. Why, we even got beat by 
Britain, 

Without rising productivity, you can’t 
raise wages without raising prices. And in 
the long run, you can’t raise productivity 
without raising more capital for new tech- 
nology and new equipment. 

It’s not good enough, however, soul-satis- 
fying it may be just to exhort people to 
work harder. 

Plainly, we've got to use our tax laws to 
direct far more of our savings into produc- 
tive investment. And that includes easing 
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the existing capital-gains laws that are now 
about the most punitive and investment- 
discouraging in the entire world. 

Area Number Seven, then, is government 
restrictions on the free market. 

And you know, it's time American busi- 
ness stopped paying lip service to free com- 
petitive enterprise and started learning how 
to practice it without flying off to Mama 
Government every time things go awry and 
fiying, I presume, by Lockheed jet on Pan Am, 

Every economist of whatever persuasion 
can give you a long list of restrictions built 
into the economy by the Government at the 
behest of some special interest—business 
or labor. They are a luxury we can no longer 
afford—and it’s high time to start rooting 
them out. 

And not just to keep on studying them. 

Which takes us to Area Number Eight: 
international commodity shortages—and 
here I am going to focus very briefly on the 
most dramatic example which is, of course, 
energy. 

We've probably seen more demagoguery 
per square inch on this subject in the last 
year than on almost any other. 

So what must we do? 

On the consumption side, we're going to 
have to live with some new restrictions. On 
the supply side, we're going to have to have 
something far more akin to the Manhattan 
Project—or the space program—in terms of 
the priorities we give to increasing our own 
resources, 

For a start, we're going to have to bring 
down the oil from Alaska. We're going to have 
to erect the necessary refineries and nuclear 
power plants. Most urgently and immediately, 
we're going to have to start making better 
use of our marvelous and unique reservoirs 
of coal, And we're going to have to stop 
talking political malarkey and start talking 
economic sense about such matters as re- 
moving the ill-advised controls on natural- 
gas prices and allowing the market-price 
system—which is, quite simply, the best 
tool we've GOT—to get us the oil—and other 
resources—that an expanding economy will 
need. 

A perfect ecology would be wonderful— 
and it’s good for us all to be conscious of 
what we can do to obtain it—but first of 
all, my friends, I can assure you, we're going 
to make the compromises that are neces- 
sary to keep our kids warm in winter and 
provide the jobs for those who need them, 

And I hope we'll have a chance to discuss 
this environmental question a little more 
fully in the question period. 

But from what I have already said, I sus- 
pect you know what I think we need to do in 
Area Number Nine: Foreign policy. 

And that is to conduct our foreign policy 
with a greater—and more abiding—sense of 
how it is going to affect our economic in- 
terests. 

This means, to cite just one example, that 
we can no longer afford—in the pursuit of a 
largely spurious “detente”—to punish our 
own pocketbooks with the likes of another— 
Russian wheat deal. 

And it means that every weapon at our 
command—including the weapon of weap- 
ons—must be withheld when necessary to 
induce the Arabs we are arming to stop rob- 
bing us. 

I saw a reference in a newsmagazine the 
other day to the marvelous new “special re- 
lationship” we are supposed to be having 
now with Saud! Arabia. 

My friends, it’s pretty “special” all right— 
It's the relationship between a masochist and 
a sadist. 

And it’s going to have to change. 

The tenth and last area for action is the 
Individual—you and me, 
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In our own affairs, we ought to seek such 
protection from inflation as we can—for ex- 
ample, by borrowing the techniques of cost- 
of-living clauses in our personal financial 
arrangement wherever possible—and by in- 
sisting that the Government, having started 
this inflation, not punish us by letting in- 
flation boost us into a higher tax bracket 
with lower buying power. 

To say nothing of surtaxing those brackets 
once we pushed into them. 

Even more to the point, lets use the U.S. 
mails—and the ballot box—to advise the poli- 
ticians that we're not as dumb as they think, 
and that we're going to be watching, and re- 
membering, how they act on the issues that 
could, indeed, get inflation under control and 
the country on the move. 

And incidentally, this, to me, makes a lot 
better sense than last week's latest diversion- 
ary tactic—by way of the Sylvia Porter com- 
mittee—the notion that we private citizens 
all ought to go around shouting ‘mea culpa!" 
for inflation and signing pledges promising to 
behave better. 

This proposal is largely irrelevant, highly 
superficial and, insofar as it calls on busi- 
ness to hold down prices without asking 
labor to restrain wages, exceedingly dema- 
gogic. 

The most useful anti-inflation pledge we 
really could make would be a pledge to keep 
a closer—and more thoughtful—eye on our 
politicians. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this nation can 
solve its economic problems—but it cannot 
do so with politics as usual. We've got to edu- 
cate ourselves—and put the pressure on them. 

And in the end, we can hope, at least, that 
it won't be said of America’s politicians—as 
it once was of the British—that the reason 
the sun never set on the British Empire was 
that God didn’t trust the English in the 
dark, 


ST. PATRICK CHURCH OF YOUNGS- 


TOWN, OHIO, CELEBRATES 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. CARNEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 13, 1974, St. Patrick Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, celebrated its golden 
jubilee. 

Mr. Speaker, my wife, Lucille, and I 
are very proud to be members of St. Pat- 
rick Church. We are very proud of Msgr. 
James W. Malone, our bishop, and Msgr. 
William A. Hughes, our auxiliary bishop, 
both of whom were baptized at St. Pat- 
rick Church. Mrs. Carney and ‘I are also 
very proud of Rev. P. Breen Malone, our 
pastor, and all the assistant pastors, tis- 
ters, and fellow members of our parish. 

As we of St. Patrick’s Parish celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of our beautiful 
church, our motto is: “The Spirit Lives.” 
I know that I speak for all of the clergy 
and laity of St. Patrick’s when I say, “It 
really does.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert por- 
tions of the St. Patrick Church golden 
jubilee brochure in the Recorp at this 
time: 

Sr. PATRICK CHURCH, 
Youngstown, Ohto. 

DEAR FRIEND: St. Patrick’s beautiful Gothic 

church is fifty years old this year. As a parish 
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we celebrate today- with nostalgia, recalling 
the sacrifices of so many who created this 
church, and whose lives were enriched 
within it. 

Our parish has an unusual ħistory. Its to- 
tal life has been in the midst of change. Be- 
gun a few years after Pius X changed the age 
for receiving Communion from thirteen years 
to seven years, its life has been sustained by 
the very breath of change, which Alan Toffler 
describes as the basis of his "Future Shock.” 

So much has changed since 1911! Consider 
the development of air travel into the Space 
Age and the incredible flights to the moon. 
The Catholic Church itself, once envisioned 
as à solid rock in a sea of change, has under- 
gone change. Many Catholics, unable to alter 
their vision, have preferred to remain static, 
and have lost the excitement of development 
and renewal. 

St. Patrick's Parish has provided its people 
with unusual opportunities. Its solid founda- 
tions and breathtaking architecture have 
been like a haven of security and comfort to 
the people as they have had to deal with 
change. Its walls have encircled her members 
like the security of a mother’s arms encircl- 
ing her children in a storm. St. Patrick’s has 
nonetheless provided opportunities for devel- 
opment and growth in the modern world. It 
has explained and encouraged the develop- 
ments of Vatican II. It has indeed been in- 
volved in the problems of the world and 
brought the message of the Good News of 
Jesus Christ to the problems of the day. It 
has provided leadership in the problems of 
war, race relations, and world hunger. 

St. Patrick’s parishioners thankfully cele- 
brate the fifty years of this church. We do so 
not only with nostalgia, but also with wide- 
eyed anticipation, knowing that tomorrow 
will bring new challenges, and we will be pre- 
pared for these challenges because we cele- 
brate the mystery of Christ in St. Patrick's 
Church, 

Rev. P. BREEN MALONE, Pastor. 


—a 


ST. PATRICK CHURCH, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

To ALL THE FRIENDS OF Sr. PATRICK'S: I 
would like to commend the efforts of former 
priests and sisters assigned to St. Patrick's. 
They have taught well the Gospel message of 
love and concern. It is this teaching, instilled 
in the hearts of present and former parish- 
foners, that helps St. Patrick’s Parish and 
School to exist. Let me explain, 

Many students who now attend St, 
Patrick's School are from families who can- 
not afford to pay tuition, The tuition of 
these students is paid for by present and 
former parishioners. Twenty dollars ($20.00) 
a month sponsors a child whose parents are 
not parishioners; twelve dollars and fifty 
cents ($12.50) a month sponsors a child 
whose parents are members of St. Patrick’s 
Parish, 

The motto of St. Patrick's, celebrating the 
50th year of its beautiful church, is “The 
Spirit Lives,” It really does! 


To so many who helped in the past— 

To so many who continue to help— 

our entire parish expresses its heartful 
thanks, 


Sincerely, 
Rey. P. BREEN MALONE, Pastor. 


P. BREEN MALONE, PASTOR 

Father P. Breen Malone was ordained in 
1948 by Bishop James A. McFadden, first 
Bishop of Youngstown. He came to us from 
St. Jude Church, Columbiana, Ohio, in June 
of 1967. In accord with Diocesan directives, 
one of his first steps was to initiate our 
parish council which is the working, govern- 
ing body of our parish. Although a deeply 
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spiritual man, temporal affairs are not neg- 
lected. During his pastorate, extensive clean- 
ing and repairs have been done on the 
church, school and convent. 

Father Malone, besides being an avid 
sportsman, is a man of many interests: 
music, the arts, etc. However, his primary 
interests art two: the liturgy, and the im- 
provement of the education and living con- 
ditions of the poor and the minority groups. 
He has done much to bridge the gap between 
our “new” liturgy and the people. Everyone 
feels “at home” at St. Patrick’s liturgical 
functions be they Catholic, Protestant or 
Jew. His very active participation in the 
Civil Rights Movement is only one example 
of his many endeavor's for Christ’s poor. 


ParkIsH HISTORY 


On a lovely Spring Sunday morning in 
1911 Father Edward Mears, the Pastor of 
St. Columba Parish, read a letter from John 
P. Farrelly, the Bishop of Cleveland, to all 
the people assembled at Mass, The letter 
announced the formation of a new parish 
on the south side of Youngstown. The 
parish was to be named St. Patrick, and the 
first pastor was to be Father Charles A. 
Martin, It was estimated that five hundred 
Catholic families lived in the new parish. 

There was a mixed reaction among the 
people at Mass that day. It’s always difficult 
to leave the parish where one grew up. Many 
strong ties had been formed at St. Columba 
Church and School, but a new parish on the 
south side meant no more long walks down 
the valley and up the hill to St. Columba 
for Mass each Sunday. That would be nice! 

While the temporary church was being 
built by the people, Father Martin led the 
services in the basement of St. Columba. 
Building plans were quickly formulated, and 
in only five months a semi-permanent struc- 
ture in the California Mission style, seating 
six hundred people, was erected. It cost 
$16,000.00. The first Mass and dedication 
took place in November of 1911. 

Father Martin, after taking a census of 
the parish, discovered that there were more 
than five hundred school aged children in 
the parish. This fact was discussed with the 
councilmen, and it was decided that a school 
was of top priority. Plans were drawn up 
and within three years the school was com- 
pleted. It was dedicated by Bishop Farrelly 
on May 10, 1914. 

Under the leadership of Father Charles 
Martin, St. Patrick Parish grew rapidly. In 
1922 there was talk of building a new church. 
Father Martin was unexpectedly transferred 
to Cleveland as pastor of St. Coleman’s on 
the west side. Father Edward A. Mooney, 
D.D., became the second pastor of St. Patrick 
Parish, but, after only three months, he was 
named Rector of the North American Col- 
lege in Rome, Italy. In January, 1923 Bishop 
Schrembs appointed Msgr, William A. Kane, 
D.D., LL.D., as the new pastor. 

Msgr. Kane agreed with the people that a 
new, larger church was. needed, and he hired 
the famous architect, Edward T. P. Graham, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, to draw the plans 
for the new church. Msgr. Kane named John 
Gerrity as the general contractor. After 
securing additional property, the first shovel 
of dirt was removed for the present church 
on October 23, 1923. The cornerstone was 
laid fifty years ago this year on March 23, 
1924. On Sunday, May 18, 1924 the first 
services were held in the new edifice. The 
present church hall was used as a chapel 
for two years while work on the church 
proper continued. 

The Most Reverend Joseph Schrembs, 
Bishop of Cleveland, assisted by Msgr. Wil- 
liam Kane, Pastor of St. Patrick's, dedicated 
the new church on June 8, 1926. It was a 
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beautiful, festive occasion, and the people of 
the parish were very proud of their beautiful, 
new church. 

On the first Friday of September, 1954, St. 
Columba Church was struck by lightning 
and destroyed by fire. St. Columba was now 
the cathedral of the Youngstown Diocese. 
While the church was being re-built, a 
special honor came to St. Patrick's. Bishop 
Emmet M. Walsh named St. Patrick’s his 
pro-cathedral, and the Bishop's throne was 
erected on the left side of the spacious 
sanctuary. 

In 1831 a yearbook was put out by the 
parish, and Miss Sarah Varley wrote this de- 
scription of the church we honor today: 

“Having entered the interior of St. Pat- 
rick’s, the worshipper cannot help but feel 
the atmosphere of solemnity and repose 
which pervades the edifice. Harmony and 
peace everywhere, a spot to open his heart 
and his very soul, to forget the worries and 
troubles of the outside world, to seek and 
find consolation and comfort.” 


In truth the church is beautiful and ma- 
jestic. But the celebration of fifty years is 
not so much about stones as about people. 
We celebrate fifty years of being part of fam- 
ilies and part of the formation of the life of 
faith in our families. 

We celebrate the thousands of baptisms 
which brought the very like of God to the 
new children of our parish family. We cele- 
brate the forgiveness of God brought to us 
when we whispered our sins to the priest. We 
celebrate the weddings when young lives 
were pledged, and the priestly ordination of 
young men as they began their work for 
Christ throughout the Diocese. We celebrate 
the memories of loved ones brought here for 
final blessings before burial. We celebrate 
the many times we broke bread and partook 
of the cup, recalling His death until He 
comes. 

During this anniversary celebration we 
welcome so many of our friends who were 
part of this parish long ago. We delight in 
their presence. We express our thanks to 
them and to all who have had a part in 
building this church, which is so much a 
part of each of us. 


Sr. Vincent DE Pau. Society 

The St. Vincent de Paul Organization of 
St. Patrick Parish has a long history of ac- 
tive participation and cooperation among 
the priests, nuns and laity. We have worked 
and prayed together these past fifty years. 
A few of the accomplishments that come to 
mind are the establishment of Father Kane's 
Camp at Lake Milton, the organization of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Holy 
Name Society, the Altar Guild, the Court of 
Mary, the Blessed Virgin Sodality, the Green 
Masque Players, the CYO, and the many ba- 
gaars that brought all together. 

Through the generosity of our people who 
have contributed after the Masses on Sun- 
day and those who have given unselfishly 
of their time, our organization has four- 
ished. Our pastors have been solidly behind 
us as we tried to accomplish the task of car- 
ing for those in need. Our work is done 
quietly and with dignity, and with respect 
for our fellow man who may today need a 
helping hand. Some of today’s regular con- 
tributors have been helped in the past, and 
now want to help in any way they can. 

Let us reflect for a moment on some of the 
accomplishments of our Society. Many years 
ago our men helped the pastor of St. Rose 
Church in Girard to move two old buildings 
from McDonald to Vienna to establish the 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul, Later, under 
the guidance of the pastor of St. Patrick’s 
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in Hubbard, we helped to remodel an old 
house in Masury where the first Masses of 
St. Bernadette’s Parish were celebrated. After 
many years of going to Cleveland to make 
weekend retreats, we were instrumental in 
the Men's Retreat League at St. 
Paul's Monastery in Canfield, where our Vin- 
centian women worked entire weekends 
cooking and serving the meals. Later, the re- 
treats were transferred to the beautiful home 
of the Sacred Heart Missionaries on Logan 
Avenue. 
One of our most recent endeavors was the 
establishment of the Assumption House 


Nursing Home on Chalmers Avenue. Permis- 
sion was granted to the Particular Council 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society by the late 
Bishop Walsh to proceed with the plans to 
provide housing and care for the aged and 
infirm 


We are justly proud of our parish and our 
organization—for the two cannot be sepa- 
rated. We must also remember the many 
priests and the many nuns, both the St. 
Joseph Sisters and the Ursulines, who served 
us so well for so many years. They could be 
well referred to as “rare jewels in the setting 
of Catholic action.” 

Our sincere wish is that today’s young peo- 
ple will pick up the torch as it is passed, so 
that they may continue the good work that 
is so desperately needed. 

Jesus, Mary and Joseph, help those who 
help the poor! 

THE MEN or ST. PATRICK'S COUNCIL, 

St. Vincent de Paul Society. 


THE UKRAINIAN QUARTERLY 
CELEBRATES ITS 30TH YEAR, 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
month The Ukrainian Quarterly is cele- 
brating its 30th year of continuous exis- 
tence. This is a sciid achievement in 
itself for relatively few institutions, aca- 
demic ani general alike, can claim a 
record of this kind. As a scholarly jour- 
nal of East European and Asian Affairs, 
The Ukrainian Quarterly is read in all 
quarters of the world, and several insti- 
tutes in the Communist world, such as 
the Czechoslovak Academy of Science in 
Prague, rank it among the first dozen of 
American scholarship sources for incisive 
politico-economic analyses of the Soviet 
Union. It founder and first editor was 
Dr. Nicholas D. Chubaty, an interna- 
tionally known scholar and historian, 
and since the end of the 1950's its editor 
has been Dr. W. Dusknyok. 

Along with other of my colleagues, I 
warmly congratulate The Ukrainian 
Quarterly on its “30th” and sincerely wish 
it and it; sponsor, the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, many more 
decades of fruitful accomplishment. 
From its summer issue I commend for 
its up-to-date commentary analysis the 
section on “Ukrainian in American and 
Foreign Periodicals,” prepared and writ- 
ten by Dr. Lev E. Dobrinsky of George- 
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town University, who is also the chair- 
man of the journal’s board: 
UCRAINICA IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS—PART I 


“The Theory and Practice of Communism, 
Part 4,” Testimonies, Committee on Inter- 
nal Security, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., 1974 


At a time when detente seems to becloud 
many an issue, the highly responsible Com- 
mittee on Internal Security in the U.S. House 
of Representatives has launched hearings on 
the nature of detente and the parallel policies 
of the communist parties in the Soviet Union 
and the U.S.A. Extensive testimony is given 
by Charles Fitzpatrick, a former FBI in- 
formant in the CPUSA, on the parallel 
policies of the two communist parties, and an 
equally long one is delivered by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky on the subjects of peaceful 
coexistence and detente. 

Numerous exhibits by both witnesses are 
contained in the volume. The Fitzpatrick 
testimony deals with many diverse events 
and occurrences that support its overall 
thesis, including the witness’ instruction pe- 
riods with high-level CP officials. The other 
testimony is drawn more along conceptual 
lines, and heavy stress is placed on the cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the USSR. The 
witness’ characterization of the USSR as an 
imperium in imperio fascinated those attend- 
ing the hearing. 

The commitee’s release quoted extensively 
parts of the Dobriansky testimony. It stated, 
“Dobriansky recommended a U.S. policy for 
recognizing political and economic values In 
any trade with the communist powers. Then, 
he added: ‘In trade negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R., the Jewish emigration benefit is a 
relatively small one compared to possible 
politico-economic deals involving the human 
and political rights of the numerous captive 
non-Russian nations in that empire-state. 
The claim of interference in ‘the domestic 
affairs of the U.S.S.R.’ is specious from an 
historical viewpoint and on grounds of the 
international complexion of this state and 
the international involvement of two of its 
national republics. Also, the notion that the 
external policies of any state can be viewed 
in void of its internal policies is a crass, cur- 
rent myth...” 


“Letter to the Soviet Leaders,” by Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. Sunday Times Weekly Re- 
view, London, England, March 3, 1974 
Of historic moment is this letter sent by 

the Russian novelist, Alexander Solzhen- 

itsyn, last September to the Kremlin. Trans- 
lated and reproduced in this English organ, 
the letter is not in its entirety the original 
version that Theodore Shabard referred to in 
his lengthy article in The New York Times, 

Excluded are several specific sentences call- 

ing for the end of Russian domination over 

the non-Russian republics in the USSR, 
For sofe reason Western comments on this 
expression and similar ones by Sakharov, 

Amalrik and other Russian dissidents have 

failed to grasp the unprecedented significance 

of these new thoughts in the Russian part of 
the USSR. Their significance lies in the fact 
that, in sharp contrast to the Kerensky type 
of Russian which is usually encountered 
among Russian emigres, these strident voices 
call for the end of Russian imperio-colonial- 
ism, and thus the end of the USSR itself. 
Aside from calls for the discarding of Marx- 
fan mythology, the reduction of industrialism 
and the like, that for the surcease of Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialism within the USSR is 
the most crucial and all-determining one as 
concerns peace and freedom in our world, 

In the months and period ahead this spectac- 

ular fact will be extensively elaborated upon. 
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“ ‘Bourgeois’ Drugs Hit Socialist States,” an 
article by John Dornberg, Washington 
Star-News, Washington, D.C., November 26, 
1973 
This piece is a most interesting survey of 

drug addiction behind the Iron Curtain. The 
drug problem appears to be rampant not only 
in the so-calied satellite countries but also 
in the Soviet Union. In October 1971 senior 
law officers from all the communist countries 
met in Sofia to coordinate their drives against 
the smuggling and trafficking of drugs. 

Regarding the USSR, an American inter- 
ested in the problem put it this way, “The 
way they drink, they don’t need drugs to go 
on a trip.” Nevertheless, hashish, marijuana, 
and other drugs appear to be in great demand 
in various parts of the Soviet Union. As the 
writer carefully points out, “Being the largest 
multinational country in the world the drug 
scene in the Soviet Union differs greatly 
from area to area.” 

In Turkestan and other Moslemic parts of 
the USSR hashish is a part of life. In Russian 
and Ukrainian cities three ounces of mari- 
Juana sell at about 10 rubles. The drug prob- 
lem seems to be most intense in Georgia 
where narcotic penalties are twice as severe 
as in other republics. The Soviet law journal, 
Sotstalisticheskaya Zakonost, has recognized 
the problem in these words, “the main cause 
of vagrancy in our country continues to be 
alcoholism, but the use of narcotics is a grow- 
ing, influential factor,” 

“The Empire-State of U.S.S6.R.—Chief Object 
of Poltrade,” a testimony by Dr. Lev E, 
Dobriansky, Congressional Record, Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 10, 1974 
Introduced by Representative Edward J. 

Derwinski of Illinois, the testimony on trade 

with the Soviet Union advances the witness’ 

long-formulated poltrade policy. Trade pro- 
portionate to values of political concessions, 
particularly in the human rights area, is 
stressed throughout. Given recently before 
the Senate Finance Committee, the testimony 
offers a concrete package deal, entailing the 
resurrection of the Ukrainian Orthodox and 

Catholic Churches and other essential items 

before an MFN status and credits are to be 

extended. : 

In his remarks, Congressman Derwinski 
observes, “The testimony refutes what the 
author maintains are mythical points on the 
U.S.S.R., presented earlier by our Secretary 
of State. Also, as an original advocate of the 
poltrade policy, the witness urges a redirec- 
tion of our economic leverage toward the 
empire-state of the U.S.S.R. and its numerous 
nations within.” Some of the Kissinger myths 
referred to involve his nation-state concep- 
tion of the USSR, the prospects of economic 
interdependence, and long-run evolution. 
“Brezuney's Legacy From the Czars,” an arti- 

cle by Albert Parry. The Wall Street Jour- 

nal, New York, N.Y., October 4, 1973 

Written by a professor emeritus of Russian 
civilization and language at Colgate Univer- 
sity, this article shows the legacy left by the 
earlier Czars on emigration matters but, 
more so, the contrast between them and the 
Red Czars. The entire rendition bears on the 
emigration issue and concludes with what 
is in effect a plea: “Let him sentence to 
death all those who wish to emigrate, then 
commute the sentence to the next lower 
penalty—let them go abroad.” This is sup- 
posed to resolve Brezhnev’s dilemma, 

The dilemma is really the ruler’s fear that, 
given more liberal emigration, too many sub- 
jects would leave. Citing the cases of Alex- 
ander Herzen, Ivan Turgenev and others in 
the last century, the author indicates a 
liberalizing trend right down to the Bol- 
shevik-coup, As he states it, “From 1855 on, 
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during the last three czars, practically any 
Russian, high or low, could leave his coun- 
try.’ Needless to say, the historical condi- 
tions are not parallel, and Brezhnev's dilem- 
ma is far graver than the writer assumes, 
especially if non-Russian national con- 
sciousness is taken into account. 
“Byelorussian Independence Day,” a state- 
ment by the Honorable William E, Min- 
shall, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Washington, 

D.C., March 25, 1974 

Back in the mid-50’s the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America instituted the 
commemoration of independence days of the 
non-Russian nations in the USSR with the 
cooperation of several Members of Congress, 
The tradition has held up well, and on 
March 25 in each year the anniversary of 
the Byelorussian Democratic Republic is ob- 
served in the U.S. Congress. 

In this statement Congressman Minshall 
raises the question, “Is it right for a coun- 
try blatantly to abuse and violate the United 
Nations Charter and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights without facing re- 
prisals as the U.S.S.R. has done?” He then, 
in part, answers it by stating, “According to 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, an expert on Soviet 
affairs: “The cardinal objective of Moscow 
and its syndicate members has been and will 
continue to be the acquisition of Free 
World agreement to the permanent cap- 
tivity of their dominated peoples, but the 
captive nations themselves will from time to 
time impress themselves on Free World at- 
tention, if not on its prudent and insurable 
aid.” When the going gets hot again, as it 
inevitably will, the aid will be forthcoming, 


“Ukraine, the Forgotten Nation,” an article 
by David Floyd. The London Daily Tele- 
graph, London, England, September 4, 1973 


Reprints of this well-written article have 
been circulating in many quarters here and 
abroad. The writer is the foreign affairs cor- 
respondent of the Telegraph, and wrote the 
article last year, following his visit to Kiev 
for the International Horse Show, Although 
one may take issue with the title of the arti- 
cle, it contains numerous essential points of 
information to revive the memories of some 
and to acquaint others with this largest non- 
Russian nation in Eastern Europe. 

As the writer rightly states, “It is time to 
know a little more about a nation which has 
been almost deprived of its identity within 
an empire ruled from Moscow,” All of his 
major points are poignantly expressed and 
reveal a keen grasp of the realities persist- 
ing in Ukraine. For instance, “The truth in 
that Ukraine is not Russia, any more than 
France is England.” Russification, the pup- 
petry of the Soviet Ukrainian Republic and 
other relevant phenomena are cogently de- 
picted. But in the end, it can be argued that 
the nation isn't forgotten; it is Just too ex- 
plosive for Western statesmen, such as we've 
had, to handle in relations with the USSR. 
“Four here Depict Soviet Prison Life,” a re- 

port by Theodore Shabad. The New York 

Times, New York, N.Y., January 28, 1974 

The revival of interest in this country in 
the Russian concentration camp system can- 
not but augur well for our future relations 
with the USSR. Another highlight of this 
interest is described in this account of four 
former inmates comparing notes on NBC's 
television news program “Special Edition.” 
The interview was actually arranged by the 
editor of this journal, Dr. Walter Dushnyck. 

The interviewees consisted of three New 
York residents and a Los Angeles physician. 
One was Myron Mycio, a Ukrainian, who 
fought against the Russians after World 
War II, was captured in 1947 and spent nine 
years in Russian camps in Siberla. His ac- 
count of inhuman treatment is consistent 
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with those given by the. others interviewed, 
and certainly with the mass of evidence as- 
sembled twenty years ago in Congressional 
inquiries into Soviet Russian genocide and 
domination over the non-Russian nations in 
the USSR. 

“Good Speeches, But Who Listens?,” an arti- 
cle by John Chamberlain. Human Fvents, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1974 
Reporting on the 7th Conference of the 

World Anti-Communist League, this prom- 
inent columnist waxes somewhat skeptical 
about the practical effect of the speeches 
that were delivered. He does stress the fact 
that correspondents for Tass and the com- 
munist Daily World were on hand for all of 
them, The talk by Admiral John McCain, Jr., 
former commander-in-chief of U.S, naval 
forces in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, in- 
trigued the correspondents most, if their 
notetaking is any measure of interest, 


NOBEL PRIZE GOES TO A DEFENDER 
OF FREEDOM AND FREE ENTER- 
PRISE 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, this year, a 
Nobel Prize for economics was awarded 
to the distinguished economist, Friedrich 
A. Von Hayek. 

In his important work published in 
1944, “The Road to Serfdom,” Hayek ad- 
dressed himself to those who thought 
that there could be a “middle way” be- 
tween socialist planning and individual 
planning. He believed that freedom and 
free enterprise went hand in hand and 
that once government power began to 
grow, tyranny was its natural result. 

Later, he warned his friends in Eng- 
land that Fabian socialism must, if pur- 
sued to logical extremes, lead to totali- 
tarian controls. 

Hayek said that: 

The democratic statesman who sets out 
to plan economic life will soon be con- 
fronted with the alternative of either as- 
ee dictatorial powers or abandoning his 
plans, 


Discussing the career of Friedrich A. 
Von Hayek in an article in the Wall 
Street Journal, John Chamberlain, who 
introduced Mr. Hayek to the American 
public with his foreword to “The Road 
To Serfdom,” writes that: 

The great English economists were pri- 
marily logicians, and Hayek, an admirer 
of the early John Stuart Mill, made ele- 
mentary logic the basis of The Road to 
Serfdom. He begins with the incontestable 
Statement that if you are going to plan 
production from a central political point, you 
must have control over the habits of con- 
sumers. Central planning makes individual 
planning hazardous or impossible, if only 
because it must commandeer space and raw 
materials that the individual planner needs 
for his own aims. 


Mr. Chamberlain writes that: 
If we were to accept the logic of central 


planning, Hayek argues that the “worst,” 
under such an approach, would get on top. 
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The reason is that it takes a tough man to 
compel people to move by commun.‘)-en- 


dowed rapid transit when they prefer indi-- 


yidual automobiles, or to accept school bus- 
ing across county lines when they want to 
see their children kept close to home in 
neighborhood schools. The socialist planner 
may begin as a gentleman; he will end el- 
ther by wielding a club or giving way to 
someone who has no gentlemanly compunc- 
tions about using force on other human 
beings. Meanwhile, the demagogue will move 
in to help the man of force. Hitler had his 
Goebbels...” 


Friedrich Von Hayek saw Nazism at 
close hand as it destroyed freedom in his 
native Austria, He has seen the same 
totalitarian forces at work under com- 
munism and has seen the tendency to- 
ward State power and State Control 
grow in the Western world itself. 
Through all of this, he has remained 
firm in his commitment to freedom and 
to his belief that free enterprise and oth- 
er freedoms are inextricably linked. 

I wish to extend congratulations to 
Friedrich Von Hayek on the occasion of 
this award and want to share with my 
colleagues the article, “The ‘Unknown’ 
Nobel Prizewinner,” from The Wall 
Street Journal of October 24, 1974, and 
insert it into the Recor at this time: 

THe “UNKNOWN” NOBEL PRIZEWINNER 
(By John Chamberlain) 

It was heartening to learn that Friedrich 
A. Von Hayek, who, now that Ludwig Von 
Mises is gone, is the undisputed head of the 
so-called Austrian School of economics, had 
been chosen with Gunnar Myrdal of Sweden 
to share this year’s Nobel Memorial Prize in 
Economic Science. It was less heartening to 
note the incomprehension, even the stupefac- 
tion, expressed In some mass media quarters 
that such a relatively “unknown” person as 
Hayek could have been so honored. 

The point of Hayek's “obscurity” is de- 
batable—after all, his “The Road to Serf- 
dom," published In 1944 by the University 
of Chicago Press, was a best-seller, running 
through five editions within a year. “The 
Road to Serfdom” gave a rallying catchword 
to anti-Keynesians, ironically reinforced by 
John Maynard Keynes’ own totally unex- 
pected and inexplicable statement that “in 
my opinion it is a grand book.” Keynes not 
only said that, he also went on to profess 
that he found himself “in agreement with 
virtually the whole of it; and not only in 
agreement ... but in deeply moved agree- 
ment.” Meaning that Keynes had become 
anti-Keynesian. 

But if Hayek, a defender of the “Old Whig” 
Virtues of personal freedom, limited govern- 
ment and individual as opposed to top-down 
central economic planning, had a reclame of 
& sort some 30 years ago (he’s now 75, still 
vigorous and incredibly productive), he is 
the first to lament that, while he has changed 
many an intellectual’s mind, he has had all 
too little impact on events. The politicians of 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon countries, where 
he has done most of his writing, don’t know 
him; his warnings about the inflationary 
costs of state welfarism have never gotten 
through to the voters, and it would never 
have occurred to Richard Nixon to say, when 
he announced that he had become a “Keyne- 
sian,” that in doing this he was forsaking the 
wisdom of Friedrich Von Hayek. The man has 
never had even an antithesis value in polit- 
ical circles, 
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MEETINGS ON A MOUNTAIN TOP 

Hayek’s deep-grained pessimism about the 
possibility that the Western world will ever 
be able to emerge from the present infa- 
tionary crisis without plunging into anarchy 
followed by dictatorship crops up periodically 
at meetings of the Mont Pelerin Society, a 
group which he, in company with a few like- 
minded economists and political philoso- 
phers, started back in 1947 at a now 
legendary meeting on top of a mountain in 
Switzerland. 

Two years ago the society, then holding 
its biannual conference in Montreux on 
Lake Geneva, adjourned briefly to its natal 
mountain top to recall the circumstances 
of its founding. Hayek had made plans for 
the society even before World War II was 
over; his idea was to enroll the few re- 
maining supporters of the classical lMberal 
and anti-statist philosophy of the 19th Cen- 
tury into a tight band to combat “the So- 
ctalists of all parties.” 

There weren't many of the individualist 
breed around in 1947. But a few continental 
figures (Wilhelm RoepkKe of Geneva, Wal- 
ter Eucken of Germany, Bertrand de Jou- 
venal of France, Trygve Hoff of Norway) 
joined with Lionel Robbins and John 
Jewkes of England and a group from 
America that included Ludwig Von Mises, 
Milton Friedman, George Stigler, Henry 
Hazlitt, John Davenport, Aaron Director, 
Frank Knight and Leonard Read to form 
the nucleus of what was originally sup- 
posed to be called the John Stuart Mill So- 
ciety. The name was dropped when Leon- 
ard Read convinced Hayek that the rela- 
tively socialistic writings of Mill’s old age 
would be used to cause trouble for it. 

Prom the original group of 36 that met 
at Mont Pelerin in 1947, the Society has ex- 
panded to some 300, with many more than 
that now clamoring to get in. Standing 
again on Mont Pelerin in 1972, Hayek con- 
fessed that the growth in numbers had not 
seemed to him to be greatly significant in 
any practical way. The Western world, de- 
spite the growing disillusionment among 
the economists with government interven- 
tion and ‘ine-tuning, was obviously on its 
merry way to perdition. So maybe the time 
had come to disband the society; it hadn't 
solved the problem of persuading govern- 
ments to do what must be done—tLe., to 
stop spending beyond their means, and to 
cease monkeying with the money supply. 

Looking about him, however, the pessi- 
mistic Hayek had some second thoughts. 
Faced with ebullient personalities such as 
Milton Friedman, he could only hope that 
somehow the Mont Pelerin impact on the 
Western intellectuals would be refiected in 
the life of nations. Two years later, at the 
Brussels 1974 meeting, Hayek was still pes- 
simistic. But, as he said in his flawless 
English, he was still in favor of plugging 
away. 

John Maynard Keynes, whose praise for 
“The Road to Serfdom” is still something 
of a mystery, once said that the world is 
always ruled by the ideas of some defunct 
economist. Hayek was distinctly not de- 
funct in 1948 when Ludwig Erhard, a disci- 
ple of Mont Pelerin founders Walter 
Eucken, Wilhelm Roepke and Hayek him- 
self, rejected the advice of the Keynesian 
interventionists and put the West German 
economy on a relatively free market foot- 
ing. The miracle has happened once. Con- 
ceivably it can happen again. 

If it does, it will be because Hayek’s cen- 
tral ideas have worked their way into an 
effective political movement in some still un- 
foreseen manner. The ideas have been vari- 
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ously stated in Hayek's voluminous works, 
which range from technical monetary anal- 
ysis to the history of social attitudes, and 
from the tract-like terseness of “The Road 
to Serfdom” -to the- measured comprehen- 
siveness of Lis chef d'oeuvre, "The Constitu- 
tion of Liberty.” In between his books and 
articles on political philosophy and economy 
Hayek has written and spoken extensively 
on the pitfalls that lurk in trying to apply 
the methods of the physical sciences to s0- 
cial affairs, In his view people are more than 
statistical entities, and they cannot be “en- 
gineered” as if they were so many pushpins 
or buckets of mortar. 

Hayek can hold his own in technical eco- 
nomics, and it is this part of his work that 
the Nobel Committee has specifically hon- 
ored in its award. But ever since he saw 
Hitler encroaching on his native Austria, 
Hayek has preferred to write about the 
larger philosophical questions of freedom. 
“The Road to Serfdom” addresses itself to 
the troubles of the average man who wants 
both security of employment and the right 
to free choice in the disposal of his time and 
his income. Hayek knows that the war be- 
tween the claims of freedom and security 
begins right at home in the individual psy- 
chology. The war will never be finally set- 
tled, but if the Individual doesn’t look at 
certain long-term aspects he will sell out his 
freedom for a temporary safety that cannot 
last. Hence the need for close rational scru- 
tiny of all our current cliches about “social 
security,” planning and the right of the in- 
dividual to be guaranteed not only a job but 
protection against inflation by raises that 
are themselves inflationary. 

The great English economists were pri- 
marily logicians, and Hayek, an admirer of 
the early John Stuart Mill, made elementary 
logic the basis of “The Road to Serfdom.” 
He begins with the incontestable statement 
that if you are going to plan production 
from a central political point, you must 
have control over the ‘habits of consumers, 
Central planning makes individual planning 
hazardous or impossible, if only because it 
must commandeer space and raw material 
that the individual planner needs for his 
own aims. : 

Warning his English friends that a nice 
Fabian socialism must, if pursued to logical 
extremes, lead to totalitarian controls, Hayek 
said that “the democratic statesman who sets 
out to plan economic life will soon be con- 
fronted with the alternative of either as- 
suming dictatorial powers or abandoning his 
plans.” The history of England in the grip of 
Lord Beveridge’s “cradle-to-grave” security 
philosophy, and the tergiversations of Amer- 
ica as it has rocked from New Deal to Fair 
Deal to New Frontier and on to the Great 
Society, have borne Hayek out: Both coun- 
tries have formed national plans by the score, 
only to abandon them because of the recal- 
citrance of people who insist on having their 
own ideas. But the recurrence of the plan- 
ning and control mania has kept the Anglo- 
Saxon economies from unlocking individual 
energies for a long run of action. 


THE “WORST” WINS OUT 


If we were to accept the logic of central 
Planning, Hayek argues that the “worst,” un- 
der such an approach, would get on top. The 
reason is that it takes a tough man to com- 
pel people to move by community-endowed 
rapid transit when they prefer individual 
automobiles, or to accept schoolbusing across 
county lines when they want to see their 
children kept close to home tn neighborhood 
schools. The Socialist planner may begin as a 
gentleman; he will end either by wielding a 
club or giving way to someone who has no 
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gentlemanly compunctions about using force 
on other human beings. Meanwhile, the dem- 
agogue will move in to help the man of force, 
Hitler had his Goebbels; the Thomas Manns 
and the Stefan and Arnold Sweigs of Ger- 
many had to express themselves abroad, 

The stark logic of “The Road to Serfdom” 
has repelled those who think there can be a 
“middle way” between state planning and in- 
dividual planning. Admittedly there have 
been few wholly consistent systems in world 
history. But it is the drift, the tendency, of 
contemporary life that has bothered Hayek. 
People move in droves, and if the momentum 
toward statism becomes too pronounced, it 
must entail a cost that is beyond the govern- 
ment’s taxing power to pay for the ever- 
widening projects. A government whose plan- 
ning restricts the scope of private ingenuity 
soon runs out of new sources of tax revenue, 
And Hitler, or Mussolini, or the colonels of 
the army, move in as a result of the meyi- 
table inflationary blow-off. 

The temper of America in the middle and 
late "40s was against Hayek because of New 
Deal hangovers and memories of the depres- 
sion. In such an atmosphere, it was easy for 
the Keynesian university faculties to identify 
the Hayek position as extremist. Actually, as 
Hayek was subsequently to show in his mam- 
moth “The Constitution of Liberty,” writ- 
ten during his American sojourn at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, he was thoroughly aware 
of certain twilight areas that do not easily 
allow for free market solutions, 

‘The book as a whole insists that the rule of 
Jaw should be the same for everyone, which 
means that the state should not attempt to 
subsidize some people at the expense of 
others. But Hayek’s position was not that of 
& philosophical anarchist. Like Adam Smith 
and the Old Whigs he thought government 
had a duty to keep the currency honest, to 
provide police and court systems necessary 
to protect the individual in his rights, and 
to make itself responsible for public health 
and the defense of the realm. 

Beyond that, he was prepared to argue that 
the government may have a “safety net” 
function which would permit some basic 
welfare “in the interest of those who require 
protection against acts of desperation on the 
part of the needy.” He actually anticipated 
the ecologists in his discussion of “neighbor- 
hood effects,” saying that the “close con- 
tiguity of city life invalidates the assumption 
underlying any simple division of property 
rights.” In this view, antipollution measures 
and slum clearance are justified not as col- 
lectivism but as part of the general police 
power needed to protect some individuals 
from the effects of squalor and rot emanat- 
ing from the premises of irresponsible prop- 
erty owners next door. 

Iv¥ LEAGUE MYSTERY 


The extreme libertarians part company 
with Hayek on such things as a minimum 
for social security and the use of state power 
to deal with “neighborhood effects.” Since he 
has not been an extreme personality, it is all 
the more mysterious that Hayek, though he 
affected many people during his long stay at 
the University of Chicago, never attracted a 
following in Ivy League circles. In political 
terms, Hayek's positions have been essen- 
tially Taftian, and it is a commentary on the 
American university world in general that it 
has regarded Bob Taft as a Man of the Ex- 
treme Right, not as a Man of the Middle who, 
though solicitous for the poor, still didn't 
think compromise should always be in a left 
direction. 

The Nobel Prize would not be sufficient to 
earn Hayek an appointment at Harvard or 
Yale, assuming he were still young enough 
to join an Eastern Establishment faculty. 
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But it should be enough to give him some 
antithesis value in our intellectual discourse, 
The politicos know all about such New So- 
clalists as Kenneth Galbraith. Maybe some 
of them will now be aware there is such 8 
thing as an Old Whig. And, knowing that, 
they might even be disposed to take cog- 
nizance of the Old Whig's values, which 
could still be invoked to save us from the 
inflationary blow-off. that Hayek fears is just 
around the corner in most of the nations of 
the West. 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OP KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine, Dr. Frank W. Shelton, 
Jr., of Cherryvale, Kans., delivered a 
notable Memorial Day address which I 
would like to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues: 


Dr. FRANK SHELTON DELIVERS STIRRING 
MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS 


Mr. Post, Mr. Kahler, Memorial Day As- 
sociation, Fellow Citizens: It is a, privilege 
to participate in these ceremonies today. I 
thank Mike Eggleston and Francis Hedge for 
their renditions of the Gettysburg Address 
and In Flanders Fields. As a sequel to In 
Flanders Fields written by Lt. Col. McCrae, 
R. W. Lillard wrote America’s Reply. 


“Rest ye in peace, ye Planders dead. 
The fight that you so bravely ud 
We've taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who He asleep 
Each with a cross to mark his bed 
And poppies blowing overhead 
Where once his own life-blood ran red. 
So let your rest be sweet and deep 
In Flanders Fields. 

“Fear not that ye have died for naught, 
The torch ye threw to us we caught. 
Ten million hands will hold it high 
And Preedom’s light will never die, 
We've learned the lesson that ye taught 
In Flanders fields.” 


Ladies and Gentlemen, have we learned the 
lesson that they taught, in Flanders Fields? 

We bear much today of pride and impeach- 
ment. Just who should be impeached? 
Shouldn't it be, the American People, for 
our apathy, our fear, our self-satisfaction? 
Just what do we have to be proud of today? 
What are our accomplishments? 

Well, we have nice homes with modern ap- 
pliances for our ease and comfort. We have 
highways and cars and trucks, to speed us 
from point to point, but we see little of the 
beauty or the scars that we have placed upon 
our countryside. And we have reached the 
moon; we have satellites; we have TV to 
bring us the news and to entertain us in 
our homes. Most of these things, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, are the results of a few gifted 
people who have invented and developed 
them. And, most of these things are super- 
ficial. 

Have we really kept faith with those who 
died? Have we appreciated and realized the 
heritage that we have—the great land, the 
great nation that was handed to us by our 
forefathers and those who protected the de- 
velopment of this great land? Are we aware 
that here in southeast Kansas, less than a 
hundred ago our pioneer forefathers 
hewed out a beautiful, productive, progres- 
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sive agricultural community, which has 
charm and culture—which is the envy of 
the industrialized communities of our land? 

Today let us try to look through the eyes 
of our pioneer fathers and those brave men 
who gave their lives to protect our land, and 
analyze ourselves, if we can. What criteria 
do you think that they might use in evalu- 
ating us today? I'm sure that it would not be 
the fundamentals that go into the develop- 
ment of a great nation. Fundamentals such 
as: loyalty, reliability, integrity, frugality, 
high-standards, law abiding, courage, pro- 
ductivity, family solidarity, prudence, patri- 
otism, ambition and others. 

Would our fighting men from Lexington, 
Valley Forge, Gettysburg, San Juan Hill, The 
Argonne, Bataan, The Bulge, Iwo Jima, and 
hundreds of other battlefields and frontiers, 
condone the Jane Fondas and the Ramsey 
Clarks? Would they consider them to be 
loyal. upright, patriotic American citizens? 
Would they appreciate our Congress turning 
over office space to Jane Fonda to propagan- 
dize for the benefit of our enemies? And 
what would they thnk of the proposed am- 
nesty of the cowardly draft-dodgers, the de- 
serters, and the mutineers? 

Looking at their standards of law abiding, 
what about the demagogue-led mobs that 
for the past few years have burned down our 
cities, have looted; the crime on the streets; 
the disregard for the welfare of this nation 
and its populace? Even in our national Capi- 
tal, thee hierarchy held back the National 
Guard and police and prevented them from 
quelling the mob and the looting—for that 
matter they even helped them. 

Also, I imagine that they would have been 
amazed and shocked to see mobs led, not 
just by the demagogues, but by preachers, 
nuns, priests, professors—taking our halls 
of the Legislatures, our Capitols in the 
States and many other governmental facili- 
ties, and lying down in the streets and dis- 
rupting the entire economy ot many cities. 

Just what would the Bataan Marchers 
think of our present day armed services? 
Would they consider them fighting-ready in 
their playground bases, with permissive- 
ness, lack of aiscipline, and misuse of gov- 
ernment facilities? 

Our forefathers were imbued with integ- 
rity. Their words were their bonds. Today 
we find crookedness, self-privilege, incompe- 
tence in the highest places in our govern. 
ment, in our big corporations, in our big 
unions, in our big educational iza- 
tions—using these organizations for the de- 
velopment of their own power. Is this what 
our forefathers envisioned? 

They certainly were frugal people, those 
people who developed our land. Can we point 
with pride to the waste, destruction, the giv- 
ing away of our natural resources, the scar- 
ring of our countryside, the turning of a 
land-of-plenty into a have not land? 

They had very high standards, both in their 
families and in their communities. Would 
they approve of law breaking teachers, picket- 
ing for extra dollars rather than for the wel- 
fare of our children? What about cheating as 
& way of life? Discourtesy, permissiveness, 
disrespect, slovenliness? PhD’s purchased 
like writing paper? 

I doubt that our forefathers would appreci- 
ate our co-ed dorms with their open sexual, 
drug addiction, drunken atmospheres. And, 
professors drawing exorbitant salaries, with 
no assignments. And, administrators build- 
ing their bureaucracies and their costs and 
their power. 

Courage. We've seen courage in the recent 
past. The boys from the farms and from 
the workshops, who became parts of our 
police forces and our National Guards, have 
been called up to quell mobs, to protect pub- 
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lic property and the persons of our people. 
And, what was the thanks that they received 
for this? Well let’s look at Kent State. There 
the militant mobs practically destroyed the 
town, burned down the ROTC building, re- 
fused to disperse, got out of hand to a point 
where the police, the sheriffs and the state 
patrol could not handle them, and these boys 
were called in from the farms in the National 
Guard to try to bring order. They were 
cursed, and stoned, and clubbed, and finally 
some of them shot into the mob for self- 
protection, Who was indicted? The National 
Guardsmen. And, we wonder why it is diffi- 
cult to get our young people to join the police 
and national guard for the protection of our 
society. 

George Washington, in his farewell address, 
admonished the people of this Nation not 
to enter into permanent foreign alliances 
and not to have favored nations. Those in 
command of our Nation have disregarded for 
many years the admonishments of our first 
Father. Therefore we lost thousands of good 
men in World War I and World II; and now 
misguided people have us on the verge of 
World War III, protecting a favored nation 
and meddling in foreign affairs—creating in- 
filation here at home that is on the verge of 
destroying this nation. Those same people 
have the effrontery to attempt to give away 
by document our sovereign rights in the Pan- 
ama Canal. They cancel billions of dollars of 
indebtedness to the taxpayers of this nation. 
Also, they have given away hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of our foodstuffs, causing 
further inflation and placing thousands of 
our elderly people on the verge of starvation, 
and some of them actually starving today. 

If there was any characteristic of our fore- 
fathers that we can remember, it would be 
prudence. Politicians today are, and have 
been for years, nurturing able-bodied people 
on welfare, where they multiply generation 
after generation. We spend more per person 
babysitting incompetents than we do edu- 
cating the gifted. We spend millions of hours 
and tremendous quantities of our scarce fuel 
in order to satisfy the false socialistic theo- 
ries of those who would protect and try to 
overcome the inferiority complexes and in- 
adequacies of some of our people. 

Yes, we have been very delinquent in ad- 
ministering our trust and our legacy which 
was handed to us by our Forefathers and pro- 
tected by thousands of dead, some of whom 
are lying here today. 

Yes, I say to you we have not kept faith 
with the dead. 

May I presume to amplify those great 
words of Lincoln in his Gettysburg Address: 

That we here highly resolve that these 
dead and our pioneer Forefathers shall not 
have died and labored in vain—that this na- 
tion, under God, shall have a new birth of 
character and freedom—and that this gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 

I thank you. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS OF 
GREATER PHILADELPHIA 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 
Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, too often the 
pages of our newspapers are filled with 


stories from around the world of hatred 
and violence between people of different 
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races, religions, or nationalities. Even in 
our own country, dedicated to liberty and 
equal justice, the ugly face of bigotry 
and prejudice has not been eradicated. 

One of the great organizations dedi- 
cated to promoting understanding and 
brotherhood in this country is the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. A constituent of mine, Mr. John 
Elliott of Philadelphia, has just com- 
pleted his term as regional cochairman 
of the NCCJ. He spoke recently at the 
annual dinner of the Philadelphia area 
chapter of that organization and called 
upon his listeners to rededicate them- 
selves to the ideas of peace, decency, hope 
and brotherhood. In the belief that Mr. 
Elliott’s address deserves a wider au- 
dience, I insert it in the Recor at this 
point: 

REMARKS OF JOHN M. ELLIOTT 


Ladies and Gentlemen: NCCJ is an orga- 
nization of vast hope and potential. Con- 
ceived in the 1920’s to combat white sheets, 
black balis, boycotts, and burning crosses— 
NCCJ has endowed 5 decades with increasing 
vitality, equality and decency. 

However, NCCJ like all institutions is only 
human. We are up and we are down. I think 
we have challenged most of the distinguished 
individuals and institutions here tonight— 
and beyond—to find their better selves, their 
best dimensions. 

Tomorrow tragically denominates our com- 
mon frailty and common loss. It is the llth 
Anniversary of President John F. Kennedy. 
He was a man who urged us to “not be blind 
to our differences—but to also direct atten- 
tion to our common interests and the means 
by which those differences can be resolved.” 
Kennedy said “If we cannot end our dif- 
ferences at least we can help make the world 
safe for diversity.” 

And how has our troubled world responded 
to this mandate. This very week the state 
legislature cut migrant workers from the 
protection of Pennsylvania's minimum wage 
law—Arab guerillas kill Jews; Blacks and 
whites clash; Catholics, Jews, women and 
blacks are fashionably tolerated, but largely 
without real power, in large corporations, 
law firms, banks and insurance companies, 
and the middle class—black and white—con- 
tinues to pay the bills. 

We must all become increasingly sym- 
pathetic to the little guy—to the middle 
American—who is the cornerstone of our 
civilization. We won't find many of them 
here tonight. They couldn’t afford the $125 
for a ticket. Yet they are increasingly con- 
fronted by the harsh realities of inflation, 
job insecurity, mugging, and other escalat- 
ing and confusing vicissitudes of urban 
existence. Make no mistake, whether you go 
home tonight to the Northeast or Berwyn— 
to West Philadelphia or Jenkintown—we are 
an economic and social whole. 

NCCJ has tried. Whether or not it will 
prevail depends on you. Our brotherhood 
week program brought together 250 urban- 
suburban young people—many of whom 
hadn't seriously encountered the cultural, 
economic, religious, ethnic and racial plu- 
ralism of our great city. NCCJ’s interfaith 
clergy programs have also underscored the 
common cause of our region’s clergymen. 
NCCJ is concerned with job and educational 
opportunity; with the effective delivery of 
health and housing services; with jobs for 
ex-cons; and with fair play and decency for 
all. We personally but respectfully challenge 
you to daily bring these virtues home to your 
respective institutions and careers. 

In his Profiles in Courage President Ken- 
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nedy noted that “The courage of life is often 
& less dramatic spectacle than the courage 
of a grand moment.” In our daily, unspec- 
tacular rounds we must courageously con- 
front and defeat the ugly spectres of the 
energy crisis and crypto-anti-semitism; of 
the fashionable “intellectual” tendency to 
scapegoat urban Catholics and the parochial 
school system—a pillar of hard earned 
achievement and vital pluralism in our urban 
areas; and the contrived and vicious myth of 
the black welfare hustler. We must instead 
ventilate stereotypes and educate fears to 
achieve the just and true society of human 
beings for which this nation was forged. 

I have enjoyed this meaningful 3 year op- 
portunity to serve as Catholic co-chairman 
of this significant human organization. My 
successor is Judge Joseph R. Glancey, a man 
of distinguished accomplishment and broad 
vision with whom I am honored to serve, 

I hope that all of this region's tomorrows 
are enhanced by the best aspects of our col- 
lective hopes and aspirations. If our country 
is devoid of hope and vigor; if our homes are 
inadequate; if our jobs are boring and rote; 
if our schools fail to educate and excite our 
children—then surely the next generation 
will harvest the bitter fruits of our ineptitude 
and indifference. Let us seize the high 
ground, Let us rededicate ourselves to the 
original goals of NCCJ. Those pioneers of 
conscience and human decency—Al Smith, 
Bernard Baruch and Charles Evans Hughes— 
did not promise NCCJ ease; did not promise 
NCCJ comfort, but challenged NCCJ to be- 
lieve that the future is not a gift but an 
achievement, The careers of our honorees 
tonight—Thacher Longstreth, Reverend 
Henry H. Nichols and Lessing J. Rosenwald— 
have vindicated the best aspects of NCCJ's 
mandate to advance brotherhood and under- 
standing. Let us all together achieve peace, 
decency, hope and brotherhood. Thank you. 


REMARKS AT ANTI-DEFAMATION 
LEAGUE DINNER 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
highly honored recently when the Anti- 
Defamation League of Western New 
York presented me with a plaque for 
“commitment and concern for human 
values” during my congressional career. 

The league’s annual dinner meeting 
was held November 21, and also honored 
outgoing and incoming officers. Outgo- 
ing officers included regional board 
chairman, Samuel J. Weinstein; chair- 
man, Buffalo executive committee, Eu- 
gene M. Warner; chairman, Society of 
Fellows, Edwin Polokoff; honorary 
chairman, Society of Fellows, Meyer A. 
Kahn; Treasurer Robert C. Hayman; 
chairman, officers cabinet, Joseph N. 
Desmon; and National Commissioner 
Lester Gross. 

Installed as new officers were chair- 
man, Anti-Defamation League, Society 
of Fellows, Nathan Benderson; chair- 
man, regional board, Donald S. Day; 
chairman, Buffalo executive committee, 
Gordon R. Gross; chairman, officers 
cabinet, Edwin Polokoff; Treasurer Eu- 
gene M. Setel; and chairman, former 
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officers advisory council, Eugene M. 
Warner. 

Mrs. Dulski and I thoroughly enjoyed 
the hospitality and good fellowship of 
the evening, and want to commend the 
dinner chairman, Mr. Leonard Roch- 
warger, as well as national director of 
leadership for ADL, Abraham Foxman, 
who gave a most inspiring address, 

The Anti-Defamation League is one of 
the most effective and useful organiza- 
tions in our country. I would like to in- 
sert my remarks to the membership 
when I received the award: 

REMARKS 
(By Congressman DULSKI) 

award from the Anti-Defamation 
League is most gratefully accepted, particu- 
larly now that my Congressional career is 
drawing to a close. Through my years of pub- 
lic service on local and national levels there 
have been no greater positive influences on 
human rights legislation than those of B'nai 
B'rith and ADL. 

From its small defensive beginnings in 
1913, the Anti-Defamation League has 
evolved into a widely respected, reputable 
organization in the forefront of the battle for 
Justice and dignity at home and abroad. 

I need not repeat to you the triumphs and 
disappointments of the last 60 years. You 
are even more aware than I am of the educa- 
tional policies you pursued for recognition of 
the worth of all mankind; of the quick and 
unstinting help you gave to needy Individuals 
and struggling nations; and of the gradual 
breaking down of the barriers of ignorance, 
hatred, and discrimination. You do not need 
to be reminded of these things, but I do 
want, from my personal experience, to com- 
mend you for untiring, productive sponsoring 
of legislation to correct bases of inequity. 

Landmark laws which open the doors to 
full membership in our society for al) mi- 
norities might never have been enacted with- 
out the carefully researched, active efforts 
of ADL. 

The long-disputed question of freedom of 
emigration for Soviet Jews appears to be ap- 
proaching a successful compromise, through 
combined legislative and diplomatic pres- 
sures, but the outcome might have been far 
different without ADL. 

The nations and peoples of the world have 
undergone incredible changes since Sigmund 
Livingston established the Anti-Defamation 
League to focus defense of the Jewish name, 
and from our vantage point in 1974, it must 
be said that most of the changes have been 
for the better. 

The work of ADL is not yet done, by any 
means, and may not be in our lifetime. But I 
am confident that it will go forward in the 
same reasonable, just, peaceful, effective 
manner, and that progress will continue. 

I am very gratified by your according me 
this honor tonight. I am both proud and 
appreciative of the opportunities I have 
had to work for our common objectives. 
Thank you—and shalom. 


WYOMING MOURNS DEATH OF 
JUSTICE McINTYRE 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Hr 
Speaker, my dear friend and 
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former Member of Congress from Wyom- 
ing Supreme Court died. last week in 
Cheyenne, less than 3 weeks short of 
his 70th birthday and his scheduled 
retirement. 

A member of the Supreme Court 
since 1961, McIntyre had served as its 
chief justice in 1971 and 1972. A col- 
league who had served with Justice 
McIntyre throughout the latter’s tenure 
on the bench, Chief Justice Glenn Parker 
remembered McIntyre as “a dedicated, 
conscientious and able jurist who con- 
tributed a great deal to the judiciary and 
the State of Wyoming. His death leaves 
a void in our political system.” 

A native of Oklahoma, McIntyre re- 
ceived his elementary school education 
at Ramona, Okla., and graduated from 
high school at Tulsa. 

In the early 1920's, his family moved 
to Boulder, Colo., where McIntyre en- 
tered the University of Colorado and 
where he received his law degree in 
1928. 

In the following year he was admitted 
to the bar in Wyoming and began prac- 
tice at Glenrock. Two years later he 
moved to Douglas where he was elected 
county and prosecuting attorney in 
1932. 

In 1936 he was appointed a special 
attorney for the U.S. Department of 
Justice in Washington and 2 years later 
was named an associate attorney in the 
solicitor’s office of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In 1939 he returned to Douglas where 
he resumed his law practice and the fol- 
lowing year he was elected to the 77th 
Congress as a Democrat where he served 
one term. 

Justice McIntyre entered the Army in 
1943 and served as a staff sergeant in 
headquarters battery of the 616th Pield 
Artillery. He was decorated with 
France’s Croix de Guerre. 

Upon his return to Wyoming he was 
elected State auditor and in 1950, he 
won the Democratic nomination for 
Governor. In 1960, he was elected to the 
Supreme Court where he served contin- 
uously until his death. 

Besides his service on the court, Jus- 
tice McIntyre also had been district 
chairman of the Boy Scouts of America 
and had been a member of the Longs 
Peak Council’s governing board. He was 
a recipient of the Boy Scouts’ Silver 
Beaver Award for his contributions to 
that organization. 

He was also a member of the First 
United Methodist Church of Cheyenne 
and a board member at both the local 
and regional levels. In 1963, 1967, and 
1970, he was a member of the awards 
jury of the Freedoms Foundation of Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. 

Justice McIntyre is survived by his 
wife Fern, four sons, Joe of Brookeville, 
Md.; Donald, of Phoenix; Darel, of 
Scottsdale, and John, also of Phoenix, 
and 12 grandchildren, as well as four 
sisters and a brother. 
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AD COUNCIL AND WIN CAMPAIGN 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 29 
Members of Congress are joining me to- 
day in writing to the Advertising Coun- 
cil, Inc., to protest its involvement in 
producing propaganda materials de- 
signed to rally the country behind the 
President’s WIN anti-inflation cam- 
paign. In addition, we are writing to the 
presidents of the three major networks 
advising them of the controversialty of 
the WIN program and their obligations 
under the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s “fairness doctrine” to present 
the other side of this important issue. 

As legislators who share responsibility 
with the executive branch for forging 
solutions, we are deeply concerned about 
the Nation’s economic woes. However, 
unlike the President, we are aware that 
wishful thinking and WIN buttons are 
extremely dangerous because they paper 
over serious economic problems rather 
than working to solve them. 

Members of Congress signing the let- 
ters are: 


List oF MEMBERS SIGNING LETTERS 


Senator George McGovern of South Da- 
kota, Senator Adlai E. Stevenson III of Ili- 
Herman 
Badillo of New York, George E. Brown, Jr. 
of California, John Conyers, Jr. of Michigan, 
Dominick V. Daniels of New Jersey, Ronald 


nois, Bella Abzug of New York, 


V. Dellums of California. 

Robert F. Drinan of Massachusetts, Don 
Edwards of California, Joshua Eilberg of 
Pennsylvania, Donald M. Fraser of Minne- 
sota, Richard H. Fulton of Tennessee, Michael 
Harrington of Massachusetts, Augustus F. 
Hawkins of California. 

Ken Hechler of West Virginia, Henry Hel- 
stoski of New Jersey, Edward I. Koch of 
New York, Lloyd Meeds of Washington, Par- 
ren J. Mitchell of Maryland, Charles B. Ran- 
gel of New York, Henry S5. Reuss of Wis- 
consin. 

Benjamin S. Rosenthal of New York, Pa- 
tricia Schroeder of Colorado, Louls Stokes 
of Ohio, John P. Seiberling of Ohio, Fortney 
(Pete) Stark of California, Robert O. Tier- 
nan of Rhode Island, Jerome R. Waldie of 
California, Andrew Young of Georgia. 

The FCC’s fairness doctrine mandates 
that all sides of controversial issues of 
public importance be aired. There is no 
question that the President’s WIN pro- 
gram is controversial; it has even been 
heavily criticized by members of the 
President’s own party. 

Each network claims to have a policy 
against carrying spot announcements 
dealing with controversial matters. Re- 
gardless of the merits of that policy in 
general, it would be extremely dangerous 
to waive it for a campaign which takes 
the President’s perspective on a question 
as profoundly and politically controver- 
sial as the Nation’s economic inflation 
and recession. 

If the networks do elect to carry the 
WIN spots, we expect them to honor 
their fairness doctrine obligations by 
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providing free time for the presentation 
of contrasting viewpoints, and I for one 
am prepared to litigate to assure that 
they do. 

WIN is a partisan program which does 
not belong in free public service air time 
and space. But our concern over the Ad 
Council’s efforts to blanket the Nation 
with WIN bumper stickers, buttons, 
decals, and slick radio, television, and 
print ads transcends mere partisanship. 
The President can commandeer free 
radio and television time almost at will 
and he already has done so on October 
15 to gain exposure for the then “‘opera- 
tive” version of WIN. Now he is using the 
Ad Council—which brings together big 
business, the big advertising agencies, 
and the major print and broadcast media 
interests—to drum up millions of dol- 
lars worth of free public service time 
and space for WIN. 

The entire WIN propaganda cam- 
paign being put together by the Ad 
Council is designed to delude the Amer- 
ican people into believing that the Presi- 
dent really has a program to control in- 
flation and that the administration is 
truly committed to solutions in which 
the public will be participants, not vic- 
tims. However, our opinion as well as 
that of economists and journalists of all 
political persuasions, is that WIN is a 
cruel hoax, that it is not a program but 
a hollow hope, that it will do no more 
for hard-pressed consumers and workers 
who are being laid off in rising numbers, 
not to mention persons living on fixed 
incomes and the poor, than give them 
promises to eat. 

The Ad Council’s WIN campaign 
poses extreme danger to the notion of a 
press which is truly free from govern- 
mental control. On his Citizens Action 
Committee to Fight Inflation, President 
Ford brought together the president of 
the Ad Council, the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, the 
president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and the former 
president of CBS. When the mass media 
of this Nation can be put on the Presi- 
dent’s team for the purpose of lobbying 
the public on the most controversial and 
important question facing Americans 
today, the term “free press” rings hollow 
indeed. 

The country cannot afford this type of 
press coziness with the President any 
more than it can afford the skyrocketing 
prices which WIN is hoping will some- 
how go away. 

The text of our letters to the Ad Coun- 
cil and the networks follows: 

LETTER TO ADVERTISING COUNCIL 

We are writing to protest the Advertising 
Council's efforts to promote President Ford's 
“WIN” anti-inflation program, efforts which 
you state will constitute an “over-all cam- 
paign to rally the country behind the Presi- 
dent's measures” (Advertising Age, October 
7, 1974). As legislators deeply concerned with 
effectively combating the nation’s economic 
woes, we are disturbed that the Ad Council 
is serving as a propaganda vehicle for a 
partisan scheme which the New York Times 
deems s0 vacuous “that Congres; will have to 
step into the vold Mr. Ford has left in his 
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program for fighting inflation” (Editorial, 
November 11, 1974). 

It is improper for the Ad Council, a tax 
exempt organization which brings together 
big business, the big media, and the big 
advertising agencies, to become involved in 
partisan politics on a burning public issue, 
However, the unseemly becomes the fraudu- 
lent when viewed in light of the Council’s 
by-laws, which state that you will “accept no 
subsidy from Government and (will) remain 
independent of it” and will “remain non- 
partisan and non-political.” 

We are especially disturbed that while the 
Ad Council contends it seeks to avoid taking 
sides on controversial issues it is now propa- 
gandizing one side of the biggest controversy 
in America today. We do not feel that a 
viewpoint should be denied Council service 
simply because it is controversial—indeed 
many important voices on controversial is- 
sues do not reach the public because they 
cannot afford the type of professional serv- 
ices provided by the Council. However, for 
the Council to waive its non-controversiality 
rule only for the President in the case of a 
highly partisan as well as vital public issue, 
makes a mockery of the Council's by-laws. 

Even a cursory reading of daily newspapers 
reveals that Mr, Ford's so-called “WIN” cam- 
paign is immensely controversial. Sénator 
Henry Jackson (D. Wash.) labelled the Presi- 
dent’s failure to impose meaningful controls 
on energy use “frankly indefensible” (Wash- 
ington Post, October 11, 1974); Patrick Gor- 
man of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
states that Mr. Ford “made promises to every 
segment in the country, but the little he 
did was all for big business” (Wall Street 
Journal, October 8, 1974; compare ‘Business 
sees no ill effects from Ford anti-inflation 
plan,” Advertising Age, October 21, 1974); 
Senator Mike Mansfield (D. Mont.) labelled 
the Ford program a continuation of the 
Nixon economic scheme which has “long 
proved to be inadequate to meet the emer- 
gency” (New York Times, October 16, 1974); 
and Professor Walter Heller, former Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisors, 
stated that he would give Mr. Ford's program 
a “D" grade (New York Times, October 9, 
1974). Even members of the President’s own 
party have strenuously objected to parts of 
the “WIN” program. Senator Richard 
Schweiker (R. Pa.) called the proposed 5% 
tax surcharge “a travesty” and even con- 
servative Representative Joel Broyhill (R. 
Va.) stated that he was “not going to sit still 
any longer for efforts to get more tax blood 
out of the so-called middle earners” (New 
York Times, October 9, 1974) . 

Moreover, we have learned from both 
White House and Ad Council sources that 
the WIN materials being produced by the 
Ad Council will be based on President Ford's 
October 15th speech before the Future Farm- 
ers of America in Kansas City, Missouri. The 
extreme controversiality of the subject mat- 
ter of that speech is indicated by the fact 
that at least one network (NBC) gave Sena- 
tor Edmund Muskie, as representative of the 
Democratic Party, free airtime to respond. 
Senator Muskie “struck a recurrent theme 
among Democrats—that President Ford's 
voluntary program, coupled with tax in- 
creases, won’t solve problems of inflation 
and recession.” (Washington Post, Octber 23, 
1974). 

We are also disturbed by the Ad Council’s 
role prior to the October 8, 1974 speech which 
unveiled Mr. Ford's program to “WIN” the 
war against inflation. You are quoted as tell- 
ing the President on September 27th that the 
Ad Council would “assist in any way possi- 
ble.” (New York Times, October 9, 1974). Ap- 
parently working closely with the White 
House, you went to work immediately; by 
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October 9th the Council had lined up a major 
agency, Benton & Bowles, to handle the 
“WIN” campaign, and you personally were 
named by Mr. Ford to the Citizen's Action 
Committee to Fight Inflation, along with 
several persons with strong media ties: 
Frank Stanton, former president of C.B.S.; 
Vincent Wasilewski, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Broadcasters; and Stanford 
Smith, president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. With such an align- 
ment of media interests working for the 
President, the constitutional guarantee of a 
press which is truly free from government 
influence seems to ring hollow, 

Our concern is that the Ad Council's “WIN” 
campaign, with its combination of buttons, 
bumper stickers, decals and posters, along 
with the type of slick media advertising for 
which the Council is famous, will have sev- 
eral undesirable consequences: (1) it may 
persuade many citizens that the nation 
should, in fact, rally behind Mr. Ford's pro- 
gram, rather than seeking other more effec- 
tive ways to combat inflation; (2) by placing 
primary responsibility for battling inflation 
on the consumer, rather than on special in- 
terests like those industries which raise 
prices in the face of declining demand, the 
“WIN” campaign may divert public attention 
away from many of the real causes of in- 
flation; (3) it will distort the national debate 
no pressing economic matters by giving enor- 
mous publicity as well as support to the 
President's program while monopolizing free 
“public service’ time and space; (4) it will 
afford no exposure to the views of legisla- 
tors like ourselves, even though the Presi- 
dent's indecisive program has placed the pri- 
mary responsibility for fighting inflation on 
the Congress; (5) it makes the Ad Council 
a partisan propaganda arm of the executive 
branch, in plain violation of the Council's 
by-laws and at the expense of the basic First 
Amendment notion that America’s press 
must be free from government influence s0 
that it will expose the public fully and fairly 
to all sides of the important public issues. 

We realize that the Ad Council has over the 
years served increasingly as the federal gov- 
ernment’s free advertising agency. Many 
Council campaigns—like Smokey the Bear, 
Help Prevent Crime (by locking your car), 
MESBIC and Food, Nutrition and Health (co- 
sponsored by the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare and the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America)—have a tendency to 
paper over ineffective governmental action 
in dealing with root social problems, This 
type of bland political public relations should 
be stopped. However, the “WIN” campaign is 
far worse, both in degree and in kind; the 
issue is probably the most important and 
controversial in America today and the pub- 
lic must be protected from propaganda which 
travels under the guise of non-partisan, non- 
political public service advertising. 

We have written to the presidents of the 
major networks indicating our intention to 
demand that they afford response time under 
the F.C.C.’'s fairness doctrine if they carry 
any “WIN” materials. We protest your con- 
tinued efforts on behalf of the “WIN” pro- 
gram, which we regard as a flagrant abuse of 
the Ad Council’s tax-deductible status and 
the notion of public service and urge that 
the Council withdraw from the campaign. 

We would appreciate your immediate at- 
tention to this matter and look forward to a 
prompt reply. 

Sincerely, 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


LETTER TO NETWORK PRESIDENTS 
Dear NETWORK PRESIDENT: I am writing on 
behalf of (Members of Congress) to bring to 
your attention a potential fairness doctrine 
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problem, The enclosed letter from the legis- 
lators to Mr. Robert Keim, President of the 
Advertising Council, Inc., is self-explanatory; 
it makes clear that the “WIN” spot an- 
nouncements being prepared by the Council 
address one side of a highly controversial is- 
sue of public importance—to wit, what ac- 
tions the federal government and the Amer- 
ican people should take to curb the nation’s 
dangerous inflation and related recession. The 
WIN campaign presents President Ford's 
viewpoint or that question. 

We would expect (network) to refrain from 
carrying any of the WIN spots as public serv- 
ice announcements (PSAs), in accordance 
with its “policy” against carrying spot an- 
nouncements dealing with controversial mat- 
ters. Regardless of the merits of that policy 
in general, it would be extremely dangerous 
to waive it in the case of materials which take 
the President’s perspective on a question 
as profoundly and politically controver- 
sial as the nation’s economic inflation 
and recession. Moreover, it would be 
eminently unfair for (network) to turn 
over free airtime to the President’s position 
because you regularly make free airtime 
available to the President whenever he deems 
it desirable to address the American people 
For a recent example see “Media Manipula- 
tion by the President?” (Broadcasting, Octo- 
ber 21, 1974). 

If (network) does elect to carry the WIN 
spots, we would expect you to honor your 
fairness doctrine obligations. The FCC has 
made clear that a broadcaster's overall pro- 
gramming must afford a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of contrasting 
viewpoints on controversial issues of public 
importance. Thus, to counter the WIN ma- 
terials, (network) must seek out contrasting 
speakers who are true “partisan voices” on 
the other side(s) and afford them a compar- 
able opportunity to reach comparable audi- 
ences, Fairness Report, 39 Fed. Reg. 36372, 
36378 (1974). If WIN spots are added to the 
President’s regular exposure on (network)— 
news programs, news conferences, and special 
appearances—(network) must afford spot 
time to persons with contrasting views on the 
inflation question if it is to comply with its 
fairness doctrine obligations. 

Those persons must include members of 
Congress; in campaign appearances, the Pres- 
ident repeatedly sought to lay responsibility 
for causing inflation as well as solving it on 
the legislature’s doorstep. Moreover, repre- 
sentatives of the Democratic party would 
also seem necessary respondents due to the 
highly partisan nature of much of the con- 
troversy surrounding the WIN program. 

Indeed, the WIN program has already 
stirr.d up a political fairness doctrine 
problem. After the networks acceded to the 
President's demand for coverage of his Octo- 
ber 13, 1974, speech before the Future Farm- 
ers of America in Kansas City, Missouri (see 
“Media Manipulation by the President?” su- 
pra), at least one network (NBC) felt oblig- 
ed to provide free response time to Senator 
Edmund Muskie as representative of the 
Democratic party. It is noteworthy that both 
Ad Council and White House sources have 
indicated that the WIN spot announcements 
will be based on the President’s Kansas City 
speech. The partisan nature of the contro- 
versy is indicated by the fact that, in the NBC 
response, Senator “Muskie struck a recurrent 
theme among Democrats—that President 
Ford’s voluntary program, coupled with tax 
increases, won't solve problems of inflation 
and recession” (Washington Post, October 
23, 1974). 

In sum, we face the very danger articulated 
by the U.S. Court of Appeals in Columbia 
Broadcasting System v. F.C.C.,, 454 F. 2d 
1018, 1020 (D.C. Cir. 1971): 
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“{Ijf the words and views of the President 
become a monolithic force, if they constitute 
not just the most powerful voice in the land 
but the only voice, then the delicate mech- 
anism through which an enlightened public 
opinion is distilled, far from being strength- 
ened, is thrown dangerously off balance. 
Public opinion becomes not informed and 
enlightened, but instructed and dominated.” 

We would appreciate your immediate at- 
tention to this matter and look forward to 
@ prompt reply. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS R. ASHER, 
Attorney for the above-named Members 
of Congress. 


WHERE DO WE STAND? 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, events of 
recent weeks with respect to the emerging 
Middle East equation will affect all of us 
in months to come. There are certain 
events and moments in history upon 
which the hinge of mankind’s life turn. 
One such is approaching in the Middle 
East. How America reacts will deter- 
mine much of our collective fate. Cer- 
tain facts stand out like fire beacons in 
the night. We would do well to heed 
them and ensure that they light our 
perilous path. 

Recently, Arafat, head of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization, was re- 
ceived as if he were a head of state by 
the United Nations. He spoke from that 
organization’s rostrum, threateningly 
showing for all to see that the goal of 
his movement, backed by the entire Ar- 
ab bloc, is the ultimate total destruc- 
tion of Israel and her people. His or- 
ganization, perpetrator of some of the 
more monumental and horrifying butch- 
eries of modern time, was allowed to 
shoot its way into the United Nations, 
and was honored for that accomplish- 
ment by a so-called international organ- 
ization Americans foot most of the bill 
for. To add a grotesque footnote to the 
already sordid posturings of the Unit- 
ed Nations, Arafat was afterward treat- 
ed like a conquering hero, being lionized 
in social functions. His standing ovations 
are eloquent testimony to the state of 
intellectual development and moral ma- 
turity of the majority of governments 
represented at the U.N. and to the men- 
talities of diplomats posing as their 
agents there. 

If one harbored lingering doubts over 
the U.N.’s remaining shreds of credibil- 
ity, they were adjourned because of abuse 
of parliamentary procedure by the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s presiding officer, who or- 
chestrated an unprecedented abuse of 
procedure, depriving Israel of her legiti- 
mate, guaranteed right to refute in de- 
bate the flood of canards loosed against 
her by various speakers. 

Marching in invisible but ascertainable 
lockstep, the delegates, cowed or bought 
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by Arab oil money, went through their 
motions of condemning Israel for colo- 
nialism, racism, oppression and a varie- 
ty of other offenses. This was followed 
by explusion of Israel from UNESCO, an- 
other charade posing as an international 
entity serving mankind’s needs. 

Meanwhile, two other chains of events 
continued in the Middle East. The So- 
viet Union kept on pouring modern weap- 
ons into Syria and the PLO, self-pro- 
claimed. guardians of human rights, 
staged another butchery of unarmed, un- 
suspecting Israeli citizens. 

Most astute observers feel another war 
will take place in the Middle East. It is 
to be fervently hoped the Israelis will not 
be caught napping and will emerge mili- 
tarily triumphant. Only one question 
mark remains uppermost in our minds. 
How strongly will America stand up to 
Russia’s inevitable attempt to turn the 
military tide against Israel and the Unit- 
ed States and in favor of the Arabs? 
Russia’s aim is to expel U.S. influence 
from the Middle East and gain total con- 
trol of its oil. Only strong U.S. suppcrt 
of Israel can counterbalance that thrust. 
It is also a matter of geopolitical neces- 
sity for America to counterbalance Rus- 
sian influence. 

From these events it is vital that 
Americans in general draw certain in- 
evitable conclusions in their own future 
national interest. First, the United Na- 
tions is a dismal failure, totally bereft 
of any saving grace whatsoever. It has 
become a tool of interests devoted to our 
destruction in the long run and of Israel 
in the short run. A time has come for 
our Government to seriously consider 
significant withdrawal of financial and 
political support from that organization. 
The obvious delight on the part of Arab 
supporters in the U.N. at America’s dis- 
comfiture was another broad indication 
of ongoing hostility with which these na- 
tions view the United States. Why, in a 
period of gloomy economic develop- 
ments, the United States should continue 
to foot most bills for this discredited, 
anti-American institution escapes reason 
and enters the realm of the inexplicable. 

The Arabs, their Communist allies and 
third-world fellow-travelers can easily 
afford to physically remove the U.N. 
from America. In a foreign environment 
it will shortly cease to command its pres- 
ent attention and press coverage. Our 
financial aid to it should accordingly be 
scaled down to a bare minimum, 

America’s liberal community would do 
well to examine its hitherto blind, total 
willingness to excuse anything this in- 
stitution does. That same element would 
do well to reexamine its conscience in 
terms of where it stands on Israel and 
the blatant anti-Semitism emerging 
from the shadows of our society in re- 
cent days. 

The U.N. actions, General Brown’s 
odious behavior, and the international 
ganging up on Israel have not aroused 
the ire of some observers who should 
know better. A number of political col- 
umnists and media commentators, most 
of whom label themselves progressives, 
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have joined the steadily orchestrating 
chorus of condemnation of Israel's de- 
termination to survive. This is perhaps 
the saddest development of the last few 
months. Certain columnists have always 
considered Israel to be fair game. What 
is serious is the seeming willingness of 
more traditional liberal commentators to 
echo their pronouncements. Cumula- 
tively, this can only culminate in a 
bankrupt endorsement of a sterile policy 
of appeasement of those who will never 
be satisfied until Israel is destroyed. 
Western Europe’s democracies found out 
to their dismay in the late thirties that 
by selling out an ally and rationalizing 
such a policy, they only bought a short 
amount of time. 

Realism and steadfastness in support 
of allies and principle should be our two 
guiding lights. A time has come for our 
country to let our friends and foes know 
just exactly where we stand. 


CONTROL GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
AND INFLATION THROUGH BUDG- 
ET RErORM LEGISLATION 


HON. H. JOHN HEINZ Ill 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most significant and far-reaching legis- 
lative accomplishments of the 93d Con- 
gress has been the enactment of the 
Budget Control and Impoundment Con- 
trol Act, signed into law by the President 
last July. This legislation provides for 
the reassertion of congressional power 
of the purse, and for the first time, gives 
Congress the proper tools for evaluating 
the financial needs of our Nation, while 
bringing coherence to the appropriations 
process. 

The long-range significance of the 
Budget Control and Impoundment Act 
to our efforts to reduce Federal spending 
and thereby control inflation has been 
underscored in an address by the Presi- 
dent of Cyclops Corp. of Pittsburgh, Mr. 
William H. Knoell. In his remarks, Mr. 
Knoell stresses the need for Congress. to 
face up to our huge Federal deficit, to 
reinstate fiscal responsibility, and to 
combine congressional spending decisions 
with its established budget goals. The 
text of Mr. Knoell's address follows: 

Tre GHOST IN OUR FUTURE 
(By W. H. Knoell) 

Over the years, I have been impressed with 
the fact that engineers think in a special 
way 2s contrasted with what I call the liberal 
arts type. I suspect it’s inherent in the kind 
of personality that pursues an engineering 
education, and then it’s further developed 
in the engineering curriculum. 

Engineers are taught to seek an answer, 
and an answer with precision—one which 
takes into account all of the variables. By 
and large, you like to deal with tangibies. 
You don't particularly like loose, sloppy 
thinking. In attacking a problem, you gather 
all the factors affecting the solution. You deal 
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in facts, not opinions. Thus, when faced with 
@ problem, you seek the facts. 

Because contingencies and alternatives oc- 
cupy & place of respect in your minds, you 
tend to plot your curves with different com- 
binations of factors. You think long range. 
You want things to work. When they don’t 
work, you ask yourself why. “What went 
wrong in my analysis?" “Did I not take all 
the relevant information into account?” 
“What changes do I have to make to make 
it work?” 

I am happy to salute these qualities be- 
cause I feel this country—indeed, this 
world—needs more of this kind of thinking. 
Let me explain why. 

All of us have to be concerned with social 
responsibility. If you're about to leave the 
room, please hear me out. I know the words 
are abused. In fact, I didn’t put them in my 
announced title for fear you'd be turned off. 

Relax. I’m not here to discuss social respon- 
sibility in the normal fashion, but I realize 
it has an interesting implication. 

By “social responsibility”, I mean we must 
consider not only the immediate beneficiaries 
of, or participants in, our actions, but also 
well beyond them. I believe that the obliga- 
tion to think long range is important enough 
to be honored far more widely than it fre- 
quently is. 

Specifically—and that's what I wish to ex- 
plore with you this evening—lI believe that 
this yardstick of social responsibility, against 
which to measure a course of action, should 
be applied to government. What we need is 
more social responsibility In government! 

Now, the words “social responsibility” need 
a footnote so we can be sure we're all tuned 
to the same channel. 

Quite often the words are used in a very 
loose sense to mean “the impulse to cure 
social ills”. In that sense, a corporation's art 
school in Harlem was considered an act of 
social responsibility. 

I’m not using the term that way. To me, 
the word “responsible” carries within it the 
essential notion of obligation. The art school 
was an act of considerable social consequence, 
but I don't believe that it was obligatory. 
Putting it another way, I would not be willing 
to say if a corporation does NOT support an 
art school, it was acting irresponsibly. 

On the other hand, if a pollution problem 
is simply solved by building a taller stack, 
thus pushing the effects off onto another 
community farther away, that corporation IS 
acting in an IRresponsible manner. 

And, a government, which—year after year, 
irrespective of conditions—pays farmers NOT 
to plant, IS acting in a socially IRresponsible 
manner. To have maintained restrictions on 
food production in 1973 was folly enough. 
But, here we are, approaching the end of 
1974, and President Ford 1s still pleading with 
Congress to remove the remaining acreage 
limitation, 

Tosum up, my definition of “social respon- 
sibility” is that no entity in good conscience 
can turn its back on the consequences of its 
actions. Further, a government must not 
focus on the needs of the moment without 
considering the consequences in the future. 

Let me develop this thought with you a 
little further, using facts with which you are 
familiar and with a particular experience of 
mine as the background. 

About a year ago, during a period when I 
was having numerous meetings with officials 
in Washington, I spent several hours with a 
member of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers in an attempt to enlist his 
support for the need of price relief in the 
steel industry. This visit the 
opinion that I have long held. By and large, 
our legislators in Washington are intelligent 
people who DO understand. But, here’s the 
reality: They are political animals. As such, 
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they do two things: First, they respond to 
politcal considerations. And, when it's expe- 
dient, they push out of their minds—they are 
able to evade—the knowledge and under- 
standing they possess. 

I assure you I had a most lively exchange 
with a very intelligent economist. We talked 
about the problems which concerned the 
steel industry: profitability—capacity—the 
way the steel industry has been singled out 
for the past dozen years for particular pres- 
sure and attention. Yes, I could have sworn 
that I was approaching that state of harmony 
which might even promise the championing 
of the steel industry's cause by this influen- 
tial voice in government. Then he said, “Well, 
now, the problem of the moment to which 
all attention is being directed is .. .” 

In case you don’t recognize it, when you 
hear a Washingtonian utter the words “the 
problem of the moment”, you know you have 
just been condemned to a narrow, one-cot 
jail cell in which to exercise your mind. In 
the confining framework of “the problem of 
the moment”, there is no room to think be- 
yond today. And, in Washington, the over- 
riding concern is for “the problem of the 
moment”. 

It so happened that “the problem of the 
moment” a year ago was—as you, no doubt, 
remember—the developing shortage in many 
lines of steel. So, the economist sald to me, 
“If price relief were given to the steel in- 
dustry, would that increase the supply of 
steel in the next year?” 

You know my answer. I said, “Of course it 
won't, You know in the steel industry there's 
a two, three, four-year lead time between the 
time when a decision is made, the money is 
spent, the capacity is built, and the facility 
comes on stream.” 

He sald, “Yes, I understand. But, that's 
the problem, At the moment, the problem we 
are trying to deal with is today's supply. If 
price relief won't help the immediate supply 
problem, you're not going to get a sympa- 
thetic ear in Washington.” 

Now, let's examine this. 

When I told you the member of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers under- 
stood the steel industry's problems, it was 
because he and I had reviewed ana discussed 
the events of the last ten to fifteen years. 

We started with the period when the United 
States was still exporting more steel than 
it imported. It was about that time that the 
emphasis on steel in the post-war economies 
of Japan and Europe was beginning to be 
felt. Because they needed foreign exchange, 
because steel is best produced in big gulps, 
foreign productive capacity for steel was 
built far beyond their domestic needs. And, 
the largest consuming market in the world 
was the United States. So, they turned to our 
markets to sell their steel and gain our dol- 
lars. They entered the U.S. market with a 
smashing success. 

How did they do it? 

The popular answers given at the time 
were: They could undersell us because the 
US. steel industry was in trouble. There was 
poor management. Our capital equipment 
was old and inefficient. Incest, mental man- 
agerial retardation had killed our innovative 
spirit. 

We now know the underlying cause—al- 
though few people at the time, including me, 
suspected how deeply it cut. 

The fundamental cause of our inability 
to compete was Bretton Woods and the fixed 
dollar exchange rate agreed to at the end 
of World War IL. We had literally been play- 
ing a poker game in which we were being 
forced to match the foreigner’s white chips 
with American blue chips. We. were playing 
in dollars which were very, very severely 
overvalued. They were able to undersell us 
by $20 to $30 a ton in our own country. 
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The stunning fact is that when the dollar 
was cut loose, it moved as much as 40% in 
relation to the Japanese yen. Foreign steel 
began selling at premiums in the $100-a-ton 
range. 

So, I would have to say that the first thing 
the President's Economic Adviser understood 
was that, given fair conditions, without 
strangleholds such as an unrealistic foreign 
exchange, the American steel industry could 
compete. 

But, unfortunately, on the very same date 
that the dollar was cut loose, steel prices were 
frozen at unrealistically low levels. These 
were the prices that prevailed in our in- 
dustry as we struggled to compete with the 
undervalued foreign steel. Thus, the low level 
of profitability of the steel industry was 
perpetuated. 

As the value of their money moved in re- 
lation to the U.S. dollar, their costs went up 
dramatically, and the foreign mills started 
withdrawing from the U.S. markets in which 
they had been concentrating, thus creating 
the shortages that were “the problem of the 
moment.” The coal industry was having dif- 
ficulty mining coal because it couldn’t get 
roof bolts. Some construction projects were 
held up since builders couldn't get reinforc- 
ing bars. Oil wells weren't being drilled be- 
cause drillers couldn't get pipe. In many of 
these products, there was now limited domes- 
tic steel capacity to fill the gap created by the 
withdrawal of the foreign producers. 

Why? This is Lesson No. 2 for our Wash- 
ington friend. U.S. steel producers, unable to 
compete with the foreign imports because 
of the fixed dollar and the foreign govern- 
ments’ concern with their balance of pay- 
ments, had adjusted as best they could. They 
had withdrawn from many product lines, 
Market dislocations and distortions became 
commonplace in the battle to survive. 

But, the grim consequences went beyond 
that. 

18% of domestic steel consumption was 
being served from offshore. That's the equiv- 
alent of all the growth in the consumption 
of steel in this country for a period of 7 or 
8 years. And, it had been taken by the for- 
eign mills. 

As the American steel industry lost volume 
during the foreign invasion, the overhead 
in our high fixed costs killed us. Selling cheap 
may have helped cover our fixed costs, but 
it certainly impacted on our profitability. 
Perhaps the best indication of this is that 
in 1970, 1971, and 1972, the steel industry was 
dead last in return on investment out of the 
40 manufacturing categories reported each 
year by the First National City Bank. We 
were in total disfavor on Wall Street. 

Lesson No. 3: Profitability is essential to 
maintain and expand capacity. 

The plants we closed and the plants we 
didn't build some years ago are where the 
steel isn’t coming from today. Yes, the gen- 
tleman in Washington understood that the 
problem of today's “shortages” was caused 
by a narrow and inflexible solution to a prob- 
lem of y—Bretton Woods. But, it 
was convenient that he ignore what he knew. 
He wasn't there yesterday. That wasn’t his 
probiem., It wasn't his fault. And, tomorrow's 
government regulator will not be the same 
one who today is trying to solve “the prob- 
lem of the moment” without regard for the 
problem of the morrow. 

The problem of tomorrow is “The Ghost 
in Our Future”. And, like all ghosts, there 
was a time when it inhabited a real, live 
corpus, Unfortunately, when things go 
wrong, politicians—unlike engineers—do not 
go back to identify the cause. To do so would 
be to recognize that today's crisis, all too 
often, is yesterday's hastily contrived legis- 
lation or regulation. 

This failure to recognize the causes of 
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past breakdowns, this fallure to grant them 
@ place of honor in present thinking, is—I 
believe—the most serious form of social ir- 
responsibility. And, I fear we are on the brink 
of doing it again, 

Already we are hearing a clamor about the 
unreasonably high profits in steel. Yet, with 
record production for two years, we continue 
to have a steel shortage. Significantly, this 
6h is occurring with an economy in & 
decline, If the economy were humming, if— 
especially—the auto industry were taking its 
normal share of production, the. steel short- 
age would be staggering. 

Despite these hard facts of true shortages, 
the talk in Washington of reimposing price 
controls is gaining support every day. Poli- 
ticians faced with a problem—inflation—have 
to do something. Rather than go back and 
identify the true causes of the problem and 
take steps to correct those, the action that 
is gaining support is relmposition of price 
controls. If they do this, it will not be be- 
cause they do not understand that they will 
aggravate the shortages, but because—once 
again—they will be acting as political ani- 
mals. Again, they will be facing “the prob- 
lem of the moment”, 

Is there any hope that we won’t be sub- 
jected to yet another re-run of the late, 
late movie? 

The inflationary crisis, and the fact that 
the electorate is becoming politically re- 
bellious, have led Co: to pass what I 
consider a very important and far-reaching 
law this past summer, although you may very 
well never have heard of it since it has re- 
ceived very little publicity. 

The new legislation is called the Congres- 
sional Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act. Starting with the 1976-1977 budget, 
Congress is being forced to consider the 
budget as a whole, and revenue in relation 
to spending. Perhaps there is hope that one 
of the true causes of our inflation today— 
the $103 billion federal deficit during the 
Johnson and Nixon administrations—will 
be faced up to! 

Believe it or not, our Congressional legis- 
lative procedures have been such that there 
has been a structural gap between revenues 
and spending. The divorce of incoming dol- 
lars and outgoing dollars, with appropriation 
bills sliding through Congress, each on its 
own political steam, has been a procedural 
framework destined to lead to fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. This new law is a form of pro- 
cedural discipline. 

In a very few words, the law requires 
Congress to tie its separate spending deci- 
sions to Congressionally determined budget 
goals. It puts curbs on back-door spending 
programs. 

Under this law, we can look forward to 
some sharp debates in Congress as the mem- 
bers are forced to reconcile the programs 
they wish to finance with the money that is 
available. 

The opportunity is here, but, remember, 
these are political animals and they will be 
sorely tempted to subvert the new law when 
they are looking at federal programs within 
their home jurisdictions. 

Samuel Cohn—former Assistant Director, 
Office of Management—says, “To make it 
work, Congress and its individual members 
will have to act a hell of a lot differently 
than they do now.” 

I have great reservations as to whether 
Congress really has the guts to tighten its 
belt unless these legislators feel the pres- 
sure from you. This is where you come in. 
Let them know you are aware of this new 
legislation and that you want them to make 
it work. 

Two committees—one in the House and 
one in the Senate—have been established to 
deal with the procedures for this legislation. 
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I urge you to write these committee mem- 
bers. 

An editorial in last week’s Wall Street 
Journal, following the Democratic sweep, 
contained this paragraph, which sums up 
the challenge before Congerss: 

“Perhaps the best single test of Congress’ 
ability to curb the special-interest circus is 
the evolution of its embryonic budget-over- 
sight procedures. Intellectually, even Con- 
gress has now recognized that it cannot set 
the budget merely by toting up the amounts 
won by various special interests in various 
committees, that it needs new procedures to 
consider what the total is in the broader in- 
terest. Responsibility means perfecting these 
procedures and, more doubtfully, taking 
them seriously.” 

It’s been a pleasure to be able to put a few 
thoughts before you. Again, I would like to 
urge you to keep the pressure on in Wash- 
ington so that the ghost of continuing fiscal 
irresponsibility is kept out of our future. 


H.R. 16204: GOVERNMENT BY NON- 
PROFIT CORPORATION 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1974 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Health Policy, Planning and Re- 
sources Development Act of 1974 (H.R. 
16204) proposes to assign govenmental 
powers to nonprofit corporations, there- 
by eroding more of the public voice in 
this democracy. 

Paul Ward, executive director of the 
California regional medical program and 
a long-time friend of mine, has submitted 
to me the attached essay, a discussion 
of the ramifications of H.R. 16204. Be- 
cause of the concise and informative ex- 
amination given to this bill by Mr. Ward 
in his essay I insert it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

GOVERNMENT By NONPROFIT CORPORATION 
(By Paul D. Ward) 

(Presented October 19, 1974—Seattle, 
Wash., to a forum on National Health Insur- 
ance cosponsored by the University of Wash- 
ington's School of Medicine and the Wash- 
ington State Medical Association.) 

The granting of governmental powers to 
non-profit corporations fs a concept that 
should astound most students of the demo- 
cratic process. It is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that Congress is well down the road 
toward blanketing the nation with non-profit 
corporations and intends to place the des- 
tiny of the nation’s health care system in 
their hands. Under the guise of “keeping the 
health care system free from politics” they 
seem determined to commit the future of 
health care to corporate boards and staff that 
have little or no responsibility to the gen- 
eral public. Further, not only do Congress 
and the Administration seem willing at this 
point to turn many millions of tax dollars 
over to these corporations to engage in plan- 
ning, development and regulation of the sys- 
tem. but they would also give them the power 
to approve or disapprove each proposed use 
of federal funds for the support of health 
services, manpower and facilities in the area 
they are assigned. 

As incredible as this may seem, a bill to do 
just that may pass before the 93rd Congress 
adjourns, 
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The bill is H.R. 16204, the “National Health 
Policy, Planning and Resources Development 
Act of 1974.” It is slated for vote on the 
floor of the House of Representatives after 
election, 

Too many of us still have a hard time be- 
lieving such a proposal could have advanced 
so far in Congress, especially in the House, 
where the links to the people of this nation 
are the closest. But it has, and it seems only 
a drastic awakening of the public will keep it 
from becoming law. The irony is that this 
hardly seems the year for passing legislation 
that robs the people of any direct or indirect 
voice at the local level, i.e., the traditional 
means of public accountability. However, 
the railroad is in full motion and it may be 
hard to stop. 

It is difficult to explain how this concept 
developed its current momentum. Basically, 
it all began in the spring of 1973. As the au- 
thorizations for many of the programs in the 
Public Health Service Act were expiring, lead- 
ers in Congress pledged to rewrite most of the 
programs “to prepare the Nation's health 
care delivery system to meet the challenges 
of National Health Insurance.” Expiration of 
authorizations for Comprehensive Health 
Planning, Facility Construction (Hill-Bur- 
ton), Regional Medical Programs, several 
manpower training programs, several direct 
health service programs (such as Migrant 
Health, Neighborhood Health Centers, Men- 
tal Retardation and Mental Health) and 
other programs provided Congress with the 
opportunity to redirect them so as to prepare 
the system for the greater expectations and 
demands that National Health Insurance 
would engender. In late June 1973, the expir- 
ing programs were extended for one year 
(until June 30, 1974) to allow time for re- 
writing. 

Congress undertook this task during im- 
mensely trying times. The fuel crisis, Water- 
gate, inflation, impeachment hearings—all 
issues of unusual magnitude—pushed the is- 
sue of health care into the background. The 
rewriting of the Public Health Service Act 
took place largely at the Congressional staff 
level and was, in effect, obscured by the flam- 
boyance of the other pervading issues. When 
the revised parts of the PHS Act began to 
move in Congress, there was little or no un- 
derstanding of the actual content of the bills 
(let alone the many secondary implications) 
by those involved in the’provision of health 
care, by many Members of Congress or by the 
general public. As we near the date H.R. 
16204 will be debated on the floor, the gen- 
eral public, some Members of Congress and a 
significant portion of the health care indus- 
try still do not understand it, 

H.R. 16204 proposes to do a number of good 
things which need to be done, such as devel- 
oping a national health policy, improving 
funding for health planning, continuation of 
the development of our health resources and 
providing a means by which that develop- 
ment can be rationalized on a sound eco- 
nomic base. But the apparatus which it sets 
up to accomplish these ends is as faulty as 
the objectives are sound, Obviously we can- 
not expect any bill to be all good, but we 
should at least hope that the positive aspects 
would outweigh the negative. In H.R, 16204 
the opposite is true; the objectives of the bill 
will be set back two decades because the ap- 
paratus proposed for their implementation is 
designed to create chaos. 

Among other things, H.R. 16204 would 
create a series of non-profit corporations 
known as Health Systems Agencies (HSAs), 
which would occupy geographical areas 
roughly comparable to the CHP b-agencies 
of today. These corporations would be se- 
lected by the Secretary, in consultation with 
the Governor of the state in which they are 
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located, They would be responsible for long 
and short term planning, development of 
services, for approval or disapproval of vir- 
tually all federal funds used through grants 
and contracts for support of health services, 
manpower and facilities, for certificate of 
need determination, and for review of exist- 
ing health care services rendered by facilities 
to make a determination as to whether they 
should continue or not. The financing of 
the HSA would be almost totally federal, 
with grants to the agency of up to 50 cents 
times the population of the HSA’s area and 
$1 per capita for development of resources. 
HSAs would have considerably more power 
than the current CHP b-agencies, better 
funding and less responsibility to the State. 
Except for their agreement with the Secre- 
tary of HEW, they would be free-standing 
agencies with considerable power. 

Unquestionably, the major fault with H.R. 
16204 is that it does in fact assign govern- 
mental powers to non-profit corporations. It 
attempts to hedge the legal question of “pub- 
lic accountability” (ie., the legal precept 
that public policy can be created only by 
those officials elected by the voters or an 
appointee of an elected official duly author- 
ized by law to create policy) by having the 
non-profit corporation enter into an agree- 
ment with the Secretary of HEW to perform 
such functions on the Secretary's behalf. 
As such, in theory, the corporation would 
be an agent of the Secretary's office. In fact, 
however, the corporation is an autonomous 
unit exercising public powers at the com- 
munity level, much as any public agency 
would do, except that its governing board is 
neither elected nor appointed by an elected 
official duly authorized by law to do so. 

Nor is it possible to deny that these organi- 
zations would be creating public policy, Con- 
gress has declared health care a right for all 
citizens, somewhat in the same sense that 
education is a “right.” No one can deny that 
influencing the delivery of health care 
through the planning, development and reg- 
ulatory process would not in fact be an act 
of creating public policy. Further, the fact 
that nearly 80% of the funds authorized 
for these functions are controlled by the 
HSA's board and staff should be de facto 
evidence of where the control lies and where 
the action occurs. It would be difficult to 
argue with any honesty that an “agreement” 
with the Secretary of HEW nullifies the de 
facto powers of an HSA. 

If a local citizen or group feels aggrieved 
by an action of the agency, to whom does he 
turn for redress: the mayor, city council, 
board of supervisors, governor, or other offi- 
cials? No. Since they do not select the board 
or staff, they have no responsibility for the 
actions they take. There is a limited recourse 
to the courts, and in some cases to the Secre- 
tary of HEW as the fund granting agency. 
About all this assures is abundant court 
actions during the first years, if this becomes 
the way health policy is created, 

It is not our intent to condemn non-profit 
corporations. When they are used in a proper 
way, they usually serve as a sound vehicle 
for needed accomplishment. They are essen- 
tially organizations to provide services for 
people without involving the profit motive. 
They were never intended to be public policy 
creating organizations, Certainly the Health 
Systems Agencies created under H.R. 16204 
are public policy creating organizations that 
do not possess public accountability in the 
traditional sense. 

A BROAD PUBLIC POLICY AUTHORITY 

HSAs would have broad public policy au- 
thority in terms of designing the local health 
system, implementing pieces of that system 
with its development funds and, to a limited 
degree, regulating that system. No one ques- 
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tions the legitimacy of a non-profit corpora- 
tion developing a health plan for the local 
community so long as final approval of the 
plan rests with another public body meeting 
the test of public accountability. No one 
questions the validity of a non-profit cor- 
poration developing health care services 
for the community so long as that corpora- 
tion is obligated to follow a publicly adopted 
plan and so long as its activities are scru- 
tinized by publicly accountable officials. But 
one would always question the legality and 
appropriateness of non-profit corporations 
engaging in the regulatory process regardless 
of the situation, since this has been a func- 
tion in our society that has always been as- 
signed to a public body that is in all respects 
accountable. But when all of these functions 
are mixed together and placed in a single 
non-profit corporation such as an HSA, and 
the only link with public accountability is 
the agreement that exists with the Secretary 
of HEW, then the historical concept of demo- 
cratic government based on elected repre- 
sentatives and their appointees is critically 
strained, 


AGENTS OF THE SECRETARY VERSUS AGENTS OF 
THE COMMUNITY 


Eventually, in order to meet any legal test 
of public accountability, the HSAs would 
have to be considered “Agents of the Sec- 
retary.” This is a dramatic change in phi- 
losophy from the current situation. Our cur- 
rent health planning agencies are considered 
to be agents of the community; that is, an 
agency belonging to the community and de- 
signed to bring providers and the public 
together at the local level to make decisions 
about the provision of health care and 
to develop a plan that is acceptable to the 
community. This philosophy is completely 
reversed if the HSA is made an arm of the 
Secretary extending into the local com- 
munity. Currently the local planning agency 
relates to the State A Agency and is con- 
sidered to be a relatively autonomous part 
of the overall state planning apparatus. 
Under H.R. 16204 the relationship is be- 
tween the HSA and the Secretary with the 
Secretary consulting the state in an advisory 
sense only should he decide to seek informa- 
tion from it. 

H.R. 16204 distorts the health regulatory 
process of the past, which traditionally has 
been at the state level and it revises the 
philosophy of the development of health 
resources by making it subject essentially to 
federal approval. Although there has been 
much talk in recent years about the decen- 
tralization of government, this bill, when its 
implications are taken into full considera- 
tion, could be the most power-centralizing 
at the federal level that has been developed 
in recent times. 


DEVICES FOR POLICY ENDORSEMENT 


Not only does H.R. 16204 grant HSAs the 
ability to create public policy in regard to 
the formation of the local health system, but 
it also creates the devices for enforcing that 
policy, Again, it must be emphasized that 
these powers are being given to a self- 
perpetuating board of directors and staff of 
@ non-profit corporation that has not been 
elected by the public or appointed by a 
public official, and has no direct responsi- 
bility to the electorate except remotely 
through the Secretary of HEW. This is a 
self-perpetuating board which is self-selected 
in the beginning and is in a position to be 
as contemptuous of public opinion as. it 
desires, The first of these several powers is 
found in the $75,000 grants that HSAs can 
make to local entities for the development of 
services. These grants cannot be considered 
sufficient in size to develop most of the 
kinds of health care services that need to 
be developed, but they can be used to ma- 
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nipulate the system by buying support for 
HSA positions. 

This is not to say that every Health Sys- 
tem Agency would use its granting ability 
to bribe local providers into complying with 
the HSA’s policy. But it is to say that the 
Congress and the Administration are at fault 
in attempting to create a system that would 
allow for and in fact encourage this type 
of bribery. It takes little or no imagination 
to understand that if an institution or & 
facility applied for this aid it might be obli- 
gated to comply with other demands of the 
HSA, be they right or wrong, if urged upon 
them. The statement, “Either you do what 


tivity if It were to be motivated and enforced 
by this process. Admittedly, much of our 
activity is already conditioned by this kind of 
bargaining, but why give a sledgehammer to 
an organization that has little if any re- 
sponsibility to the electorate. These might be 
beneficial powers if the electorate were able 
to respond by removing the board, or the 
official responsible for their appointment, 
when or if the board acted inappropriately, 
but no such recourse is available, 

Another dangerous power given to the 
HSA is approval or disapproval authority 
over all funds applied for that are authorized 
and appropriated through the Public Health 
Service Act. As has been pointed out in sey- 
eral trade journals in the health field, this 
approval and disapproval power can be in- 
terpreted as applying to all grant and con- 
tract funds for research, facilities, man- 
power, mental health, mental retardation, 
family planning, etc., where health services 
are involved. In fact, it could be read as 
inclusion of all funds appropriated through 
the Public Health Service Act if the Secre- 
tary so decided, On the surface this approval 
and disapproval may appear innocent; how- 
ever, the fault lies in the fact that the gov- 
ernment is creating a situation wherein the 
local agency could withhold its approval of 
funds solely for the purpose of gaining com- 
pliance with other parts of its self-approved 
plan, It is obvious that anyone seeking ap- 
proval for funding could be compelled to 
comply with other unrelated desires of the 
agency in order to gain that approval. Again, 
many agencies would not use these tech- 
niques, but the fault lies in the fact that 
an apparatus is being created which encour- 
ages it and there is little or no recourse for 
settling grievances except for appealing to 
the Secretary, which might be less than sat- 
isfying since the report on the bill indicates 
that the Secretary should not insert himself 
in these decisions except on rare occasions. 
Who is to say how rare is rare? 

THE PRESSURES ON THE GOVERNOR 

Another major fault with H.R. 16204 is the 
process by which local healt’ service areas 
are created and in turn the HSAs approved 
to run these areas. The proposed law would 
have the governors recommend, within cer- 
tain confines, the geographical boundaries of 
the area and the non-profit agencies that 
should be designated as the HSAs. If this 
legislation is passed and when it is under- 
stood by the providers, a strenuous scramble 
will result among certain of the strong pro- 
viders in an effort to provide favorable >eo- 
ple for the board of any non-profit corpora- 
tion selected as the Health Systems Agency. 
Since the agency must make findings for 
certificate of need and then continuously re- 
view all services rendered by institutions to 
recommend either continuation or termina- 
tion, naturally the bigger and more aggres- 
sive institutions, facilities and providers will 
want to protect their interests in the services 
being rendered; The governors are going to 
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receive tremendous pressures, especially from 
urban areas, concerning the designation of 
areas and agencies. A tremendous amount of 
strife will develop during the first year while 
these designations are being made. For any 
agency that has these powers vested in its 
board, and ary board that is self-perpetuat- 
ing after its establishment in that it selects 
and elects its new members in perpetuity, it is 
obviously advantageous to obtain favorable 
board representatives (whether they be pub- 
lic or provider) at the time of agency desig- 
nation. Later, many institutions, facilities 
and providers will find themselves without 
representation and perhaps will feel the need 
to continually rebel against the decisions 
made by the agency. Not only will the gov- 
ernor be besieged at the outset, but the 
courts will be besieged later on the question 
of public accountability when decisions are 
made that are not to the liking of those not 
represented on the board, 


FROM CONVENER TO ADVERSARY 


H.R. 16204 also completely reverses the 
philosophy that the local planning agency’s 
role is to draw the local resources and pro- 
viders together and develop a consensus on 
what the plan should be. H.R, 16204 places 
the planning agency in an adversary role 
with the individual provider at the com- 
munity level. The agency, at least to a minor 
degree, regulates as a superior party in the 
relationship; it cajoles and entices with its 
$75,000 grants and it acts as the sole creator 
of the long-term and short-term plans. It 
replaces the convening body role with the 
dominant figure role in the relationship. 


HOPELESS COMBINATION OF FUNCTIONS 


But perhaps the fatal flaw the bill pos- 
sesses is that it attempts to combine three 
incompatible functions. There are many 
compelling reasons why planning, health 
service development and regulation should 
not be assigned to the same agency. Each of 
these functions requires staff possessing 
different skills and boards composed of differ- 
ent constituencies. This is not to say that 
health service development should not be 
required to conform to the needs and pri- 
orities set in the plan, nor is it to say that 
regulation should not be based on input 
from the plan where appropriate. But it is 
to say that planning agencies and staffs 
should not attempt to become regulators or 
health service developers, and service de- 
velopers should not attempt either planning 
or regulation. All three functions require 
different skills, different attitudes and ap- 
proaches, and a different involvement of 
people. To the degree that one attempts to 
do the other's job, it will further compound 
our problems. 

The function of planning requires an 
agency board that knows the community it 
serves and the problems that community 
faces. It should know how its citizens will 
react to certain stimuli and have an apprecia- 
tion for the priorities its citizens intuitively 
place on needs. The function of planning re- 
quires staff leadership imbued with imag- 
ination, a deep regard for human problems 
and an optimism that human needs can be 
described and a reasonable assurance that 
there will be an appropriate response to try 
to meet the need. 

The function of regulation requires an- 
other approach and another set of interests 
by its board or commission members. It re- 
quires staff leadership possessing much dif- 
ferent skills and interests. Regulation re- 
quires more of the skills and interests of the 
economist, the manager and the fiscal ex- 
pert—an orientation not usually found in 
today’s health planner. Nor do we normally 
find persons skilled in the art of regulation 
who make enthusiastic and imaginative 
planners. Based on our recent experience in 
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certificate of needs, planning staffs should 
not manage the regulatory process nor should 
the regulatory staff and board manage 


planning. 

The function of health services develop- 
ment requires yet another set of skills and 
interests on the part of the staff and its 
board. It requires staff leadership that has 
been involved in the administration and 
delivery of health care, a staff that knows 
how care is or should be delivered at the 
patient level, a staff that knows how to create 
secondary and tertiary referral patterns, how 
to make quality judgments and how to lead 
& patient from the front door of an institu- 
tion or facility to the care he needs, Today's 
planner looks at the broad health care needs 


sources in terms of care delivery unite are 
not in existence, then they must be created. 
Neither today's planner or regulators have 
the skills to design, arrange or implement a 
new service. Also, the governing board of a 
health care development organization, if it 
is to perform its functions successfully, has 
to possess a wide technical knowledge of 
delivery and has to be able to influence the 
health care industry sufficiently to obtain its 
cooperation in providing resources to meet 
the indicated needs. That board should be 
composed of representatives of the various 
disciplines: 1.e., nursing, hospital adminis- 
tration, physicians, public health, medical 
education, and others from professional and 
voluntary associations who have the respect 
of their peers and can influence their conduct 
in relation to the described needs. This type 
of organization can create and has created 
new services where they were needed by 
drawing on its strengths with the various 
state professional associations to gain sup- 
port for the programs involved. Such support 
cannot be gained through the planning 
agencies as described in this bill. 


THE RESPONSE 


Supporters of H.R. 16204 respond to these 
criticisms by stating that the bill provides 
authorization for only three years and any 
faults can be corrected when and if it is 
extended. They point out that nearly two 
years’ staff work has been devoted to the 
bill and that this effort should not be wasted. 

Unfortunately, it is this kind of thinking 
that has plagued the health field for the 
past decade. Relatively few of the Public 
Health Service Act programs have had any 
stability over this period because they do 
come up for renewal every three years. Both 
Congress and the Administration have a 
tendency to think in terms of tearing each 
of the programs asunder every three years 
and instituting new programs in their place, 
instead of making adjustments in ongoing 
efforts and building on the strengths of the 
past. It takes three years or more to build 
& good staff, educate the public on the pur- 
poses and utilization of the program, and 
gain the support of the community and its 
resources. If, at the end of each three-year 
period, the participants in the programs 
have to face the turmoil of indecision, pos- 
sible abrupt change in purpose and proced- 
ure, reorganization and general confusion, 
we cannot expect much to be accomplished, 
The effect on paid staff is obvious, but the 
public participants become disenchanted 
also, because by the time they become active 
in and knowledgeable about the program it 
is changed and much of their effort has 
been wasted. Most public participants who 
volunteer their time are too discouraged to 
try it the second time around. 

H.R. 16204 would be a disaster in terms 
of the turmoil and disillusionment it would 
create. It purports to be amalgamation of 
Comprehensive Health Planning, Experi- 
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mental Health Systems, Regional Medical 
Programs, Hill-Burton and the various ap- 
proval or regulatory processes like those 
required under Sec, 1122, State Certificate 
of Need and Recertification, But in fact, it 
will prove to be an entirely new ball game. 
In most cases the confilct will not be be- 
tween the programs and their staffs that 
are slated for amalgamation. It will be among 
the concerned groups in the health fleld 
that want recognition on the HSA board. 
It will take place when the governor of 
each state is asked to recommend to the 
Secretary of HEW the area boundaries for 
each health service area and which non- 
profit corporation with its specified board 
members should be selected to serve as the 
HSA. Although some b-agencies have been 
told that their selection is pro forma, when 
the witching hour arrives they are apt to e 
in for a surprise. The proposed language 
is clear: most of the existing b-agency 
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boards would have to undergo substantial 
change, if not complete change, and un- 
doubtedly many area boundaries would be 
subject to change. 

With the change in the boards, board 
members and area boundaries will come 
changes in the staff that has been engaged 
in the planning, This always raises the ques- 
tion of how much of the plans, planning 
data and related efforts of the former agency 
the new agency will find relevant, In this 
event the work of the past years may be lost 
and the total process begun over again, 
committing many of the same errors, suffer- 
ing the same learning pains and once again 
re-inventing the wheel. Add to this the new 
functions that have been assigned the agency 
and it is almost certain to be bogged down 
in its own confusion for months—if not 
years—to come. This is history repeating 
itself for we went through this, except on 
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a lesser scale, when the b-agencies took over 
from the voluntary health planning agencies 
six to eight years ago. 

At this point, the greatest benefit that 
could accrue to health care in our nation 
is for H.R. 16204 to fail to become law. This 
would permit a new bill to be written after 
the first of the year that would preserve 
the best of the planning, development and 
regulatory efforts that have emerged since 
1965 when the 89th Congress and certain 
states put most of these efforts in motion. 
Our efforts in these areas can be and should 
be improved, but that ts quite a different 
proposition from that presented in H.R. 
16204, which would discard the accomplish- 
ments and lessons of the past only to repeat 
the same problems, create innumerable new 
problems, and set back several years the 
chance to prepare the system for National 
Health Insurance, 


